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4,1 17 67,220 2,060 71 ,. 106 | . 5 l, 0 . 32 i 1 , 0.33 

. 52 , 036 . 311 , 677 ! 71,424 467 , 8.37 126.077 1 . 3 , . 5.53 

66.966 146 . 629 , 106 , 1.50 616 , 9.51 S. 8 , 6 . 38 , 53,.508 

1 M ,.306 2 , 103 ; 1,111 22 . 0 (WJ 21 . 5 , 144 , 10,907 

1,069 870 ,' .. j 4 , 9.38 . 52 , 158 , .. 

22 , 6..6 11,167 .. ' 66.490 90.482 . 3,725 

U), 6*).5 21.207. 1.50 ;W, 0.52 . 34 , 871 , .. 


68.5 158,641 
.. 1 , 6.36 56,701 

370 140,900 
26 5,791 147.663 
330 226,381 
„ 8 53,466 

04,207 
158 35,020 


DECEMBER 

IVvious 1 1 moniJiH 


1 ^ 

Pm 

P 

0^i 

0 

-1 

0 

.1871 228,7.36. 


1 

! 189,188 

9,194 

.5,o:’.2 

, 56,486 

31,67.5 

11,19.5,078 

11,877 

1,8* )7 222 

1 11. too 

29l.3‘<1 

118 7.36 ! 

237,299 


TOTAL 12 montli .8 1871 1 , 421,811 11.877 l, 9 o 6 . lio 

Same time in 1870 1 , 097,667 08 , 2.38 2 . 671 . 8.58 

Ditto In 1869 ' 679 , 7.58 18,078 l,ol 2 216 ; 

Ditto ill 1868 ll, 690 , ‘86 08,849 1 , * 316, 172 ; 

Ditto in....: 1867 1 1 , 772,176 52.910 1 , 278 , 4.32 

Ditto in 18*56 23 . 3,166 16 . 88 lll,Ol 7 ,n 1 

Ditto ill 1865 ' 501,576 20,890 1 , 268,922 

Ditto in 18 <J 1 50 , 3 ,I ?93 tf 1 . 4' ‘9 . 5 , 180,892 ] 

in 186.3 11 , 216,206 223 . 219 , 1 , 8 . 59,351 

in 1862 1 , 641,518 305 , 750 i Hli.ftST 


299.. 316 

781.0. 36 i 
898,172 ' 

961. . 5.87 

1,1 07, . 99 1 

8 *). 5,7 i \) 
1,M6,1S1 
1 , 016,186 
1 . 103,116 
2,020.110 


25 S. 07 I , 
77 , 9 * 5*5 ! 
2 V.'.o I 
1 . 9**6 I 
16,525 1 
5 , 1*52 ’ 

2 . . ‘* 25.068 I 
6 . 630.618 i 
2 , 588.760 ' 

1 . 0 13 . . 30 1 , 


11.7 I 8 i, 1.36 

U. 1.30 ’ 1 , 271.007 j 

57.1 .' -5 1 . 4 :»f).ll 0 | 

2 '^, 6 ‘.).> I 2 .. 187..502 I 
31,111 1,286,166 : 

12,522 a. 106,150 1 
17,101 1 . 182 ..') 1.5 

69 ,y* 5 s 1 . 75 . 5,284 . 

251..526 2 , 18 I..M 5 , 

17 . 5,216 I 2 , 809 , .571 i 
20 . 5 . 61 *) I 2 . 766,681 ! 
119 . 98.5 2 , 63 *), 1 06 : 


0 ! I 

U > 


l,211,8*)t* 
751. .567 I 
623.769 ! 

1 , 021,610 
631 186 I 
570 , 9.59 ! 
836.119 i 
987,896 , 
5 d 6 ,:i 01 
535,707 


1 , 080,528 

0 . 602 , 03.3 

T 772.561 
8 , 714,561 
5 . 275.683 
8 . 463.157 
6 . 990.767 
I 5 . 066,527 
1 O.. 336.404 
! 15 . 323,110 
12 , 197,187 
10 . 195,998 


HrnE.S, SKIN-S, AND HORNS EXPORTED FROM CALCUTTA FOR \2 MONTHS OF 1871 AND s VME TIME IN THE PREVIOUS 9 TE.lBS. 


ClKKAT BniTAI.V. 


FoREUi-V EUBOPE. 


DECEMBER .,..1871 
Previous 11 months . . 

TOTAL 12 inontliH 1871 
Bamotimeln ....1870 


Ditto 

111 

Ditto 

ill 

Ditto 

in 

Ditto 

in 

Ditto 

in 

Ditto 

in 

Ditto 

ill 

Ditto 

ill 


Hides. 1 

Skins. 

Horns, 

H*n-ii Tips . 

Hide-. 


CotT. ; 

Diiffalo.l Calf, j 

(lout j Kl*l. 1 SlKM'p. 

Cnt.qr 

. U»*. Cu-t. qr 

. li)M. 


Jliiffalo 

Calf. ; 

i 

52 . 5,117 

9.800 1 l,:i 80 

1 1 

l .*')02 

1 

1 ) 2**1 

1 ;L 5 

.3 0 

i;i 6 . 22 i 

1.912 

n.iM.s 

4 , 517 ) 678 , 

29,799 1 71,071, 

i'h.Hu! 8 , 670 | 5 ,". 10 

• 5 , ill 

•' •, 

1 , 1 . s 6 

1 17 

80 . 1 , «»•* 1 

10,610 

21 . 914 ^ 

5 , 043 , 52 :.! 

. 39,.599 73,657 

18 . 811 ' 8 , 67 *), 5.610 

6,71:1 

0 27 . 

4,921 

1 17 

93 «i,« 86 , 

15 . 52 J 

. 36 . 103 ' 

1 , 267,111 

31,559 23 . 451 , 

62 ,. 300 , 17,010 21,6:11 

11. 21 a 

1 12 

6,199 

1 26 , 

553 , 51 8 | 

.l,:i 9 1 

1,900 

6 , 919,171 

9 , 6,59 39 , 1*58 

112 , 177 , 19 ,.M 88 .... 

8.666 

0 3.5 

4,977 

6 I.M 

;lil 6 . 79 li 

I 9 J 

1 201; 

6 , 628 , nw; 

] 5 ,l 8 l 40 ,:i.' 5 ' 

275 . 2 . 30 , 17 . 7 »)J .... 

. 3.818 

0 0 

2 , 61 M 

0 2*1 

529,61 l| 


6 .S 12 ; 

2 , 556 , 171 ' 

11,180 19 ,H; 1 i 

419,112 17 , 618 , .... 1 

1 , 8*18 

0 0 

:l ,2 19 

a 2 

1 . 12.3271 

2'7 

13.776 : 

2 . 364,101 

5,719 45,279 

lH, 41 i 5 ;i 5 ,l 85 7.900 

6 , 61.5 

1 26 

i,o;t 6 

1 L»«? 

197 . 678 | 

' J <\ 

8 , * 1.3 7 

2 , 296,6101 

16,828 61,775; 

6 . 3 , 965 | 10,000 .. .. 

6 ,.%i )2 

2 20 

. 3,665 

.3 35 

1 * 1 .V '91 

2 . 0 * H) 

1 . 5,821 

2 , 687,201 

710 61 , 269 ; 

45, 12 ill 0 , 08 1' .... 

1.688 

2 l| 

6,696 

3 0 

81 , 67 .*! 


* 1 . 1*13 

2 . 999 . 218 ; 

23.699 60,493 

156 , 81 .HjI 8 , 0 .'. 8 ' .... 

1 . 1.15 

6 .H| 

3,711 

.3 6 

171 . 6*16 


1..318 

1 6 , 401,063 

21 , 9.50 60 . 427 , 

121 . 01 h| 2*),713 3.670 

. 5 , * 1.50 

1 31 

3,060 

2 3 

393,907 


13 , .370 


DECEMBEIl 
Provloits 11 


Horns. (Horn Tips. 





1.000 928 2 18 .... 

1,300 I 3 , 6.<50 0 15 ' fl 4 1 10 
2,765 2 21 195 1 21 

l,l 7 d' 2.986 0 8 J .... 

.. ; 5 .»t 94 1 10 576 2 18 

2..560 0 141 66 2 0 

.. , 6,287 1 01 366 1 16 

2 , 19*5 111 .... 

.. 12.519 1 1 . 5 | 667 3 10 

.. 2,791 0 7 | 1 , 57^1 10 


All oTifER Pl\*'K 8 . 


IIoriiH. j Horn Tip,-*. 


lIoralMps. Horns. 



Cow. 

BnlTalo.' 

Calf, 1 Giuit. Kid. 

17,500 

101041 

« 7.166 
aao.r>63 

.... ' ira.iuo .. 

.... 2,4 12..579 3,000 

191.541 

633,698 

.... 3,596,070 2,000 

403.193 

4:U5,a49 

.... 2,382,304 LOCO 

.138,040 ' 

623,687 

240 1 941, .371 260 

356,461 1 

200,159 

.... 766,.3,'iO .. 

448,000 ! 

134,157! 

1 .500,0.5‘J .. 

20A.OOO 

144,9.30 

.... 1,2.30,10.5 

109,067 

170,659 

.... 1,29.3,8.5.5 .. 

334,000 

33,890, 

.... 1 801,57.8 .. 

XO4.1L0 

170,158; 

.... I,0o9,l36 .. 

867,600 

177,570 

.... ! 698,297: 


Kill, j Blu'op. jCwt. <jr. H*** Cwt. qr, IIih.I Cow. jBiiffjilo. ! Calf. Kid. j Sheep. CwtqrJbs.'Cirt.qr.lbs. 


26.000 i U 9 .3 0 I 

21 ,. 5 *M> I .5 I 18 I 

11.000 1 .... i 

44,498 1 .... I 

11,100 I 


48 

1(13 

.. 

4,tK)0, 

l.iOl 

40 

190 

6.*W)6 

628 

13 

388 

1.3,250 


.... 

289 

.3.060 

*203 

18 


2.050’ 

. • • 



18,63;) 

6,100 



• • I 

. . . . 

. 


2,110. 

"itM) 

*24 

. , 

17.650, 

120 

10,096 

120 

30,366 



146 3 10 
80 1 4 
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CONSUMPTION OB (JU \NT1TY IIKT.XINKD FOB MANI’FACTOBING PUBPOSHS, OF THK UKADING ABT1CLB8 OP JOUMBBCE, 

\M) OTUER STATISTICS OF THE rAMTKD KlXnDOM. 


1862 
I HAS 
H6I 
1 

1H66 

1867 

1808 

Ih66 

187<» 


& V 

-1 ^ 


I 28111 loot I 
; 2*ll‘»(i»KM> 

I 2lll6lH)l>(l 

I 'JlKUKHMld 
2l»8J-MhK) 
.{(tlHMlODO 
I :toit:wN)i>o 
.(OKKMKHI 
.mioiMioo 
] MOrxHHM) 
i yOooiMM 


Toms 


1 ^ i8.*»0 

IH'kTgj 

■IW»HOl 

.MlMflll 

061 l.l.') 
.'.S 

»i.iH76.’i 


111-. 









in.l 

•'1. 



.1 


Coffe* 

1 



11.- 

I.i-i 

Tiiii'- 

1.' 1-* 

LI.4. 

• 

p.'l- 

lllitll 

LL*. 

per ■ 
licrtd. 

LI.N 

per 

IkmiI 

Iu-.kI 


lll'llll 

1 





:5i*‘.l 

275*5'.4 

2 .‘8 1 

7*54 -lit 12.4 

2 6.5 

•t.'.;7Li8| 

1 2'l 1 

riitl isi 

0 13 

1*6 

,M*.|M» 

1 1. ! 

77i*l'.*l'*'' 

2**7 

.5'l.57.^67•^ 

1*21 

;5.')7*i:5.4 1 

..-12 

^ 1 ‘«2 1 

.V.4|M 

1*22 1 

74417ui5m 

L* .'.4 1 

:<l(i6||.'>.'i ' 

1-1.8 

.592t5.'»l*o 

0-13 

i; 16 

:*.7 1.‘2 

2 Kl , 

4 '12' »l77*i 

2 4-; 

;5294i,in‘i , 

111 

|l*H51»58 

oil. 

:57‘.‘.:5 


|-5)(» I 

•;4»5 57‘»'..5» 

2 5*4 

.5 17.91122 : 

1-06 

.1171**82 

on: 

16- 7'. 

24(5tij 

2 11 

i ‘17921611 

2'> 

.11*71.4 11'* 1 

1 0*2 , 

1286C25.1 

on! 

II 64 

"522“.*. 

2 n ' 

' 1m2;12.'.im.7 

:5 II 

:{M9li:ir. 5 i 

1-1*3 '• 

160(5997 

0-1.-, i 

ll-I*. 

.5;.57'.» 

1 1^ 1 

lllii'.77"** 

5 i',‘l 

:tt.’’>6776M • 

t ().'> 

1 7 

0 1.*. 

11 62 


IM.1*.*|4| 1“ 

; >1 

.5lMiM4|6| j 

1-*)1 

.*•7 50 »2 ; 

0 19 

1 5 M . 

:576-'4 

2 711 

1 i 

;.;*5 

25*10911.5 1 

0-96 

•5:.61216 ; 

0*22 

|4-|-, 

:i‘i‘i(54 


117U“262" 


.*.•.913-51.5 1 

1 01 

65.1JM41 , 

i...j 


RIoo 


ToriM. 


Lb.H. 

IMT 

hwul. 


Tobttoro. 


Lbo. 


per 

head. 


TrHow. 


Tons. 


LbB. 

per 

head. 


Wine. 


Gallona. 


pt»r 

head. 


767 1.'' 
7i»172 

i:i3:{.*)7 
7H33.-> 
.80ol8 
2726 1 
»'<726 

7'*86«t 

i:U72‘.i 

I7:.0.ts 

.s7.«m;i 


.v»l 
6 07 
1008 
.'r.' 1 
rt-o.j 
2‘0l 


:Uft76i.Vj , 

I 

:17616316 j 

.‘10179801 I 
:i-6;i 1 -I000.)l6l I 

.‘••87 i llo.'>:l6ia I 

10-00 n28tMK»l } 
12 03 i .ll7IO.‘i(»0 I 
611 ' il6W70.'- I 

i 


1-22 

i‘20 

1-21 

1-27 

1‘2? 

I*:i6 

1-36 

l-fW 

1*36 

l-:i7 

1-.‘17 


71010 

671>9tl 

18.M0 

56.333 

40300 

eool.'i 

64518 

.'12076 

.'>7163 

50056 

77870 


4'42 

3*70 

4*26 

3*70 

403 

4*81 

3-84 

4*21 

1-36 

5-72 


7.358180 

10787001 

0803040 

10478057 

11450715 

12001380 

13327010 

13754.313 

1.5151741 

14840158 

160o3100 


0*2.» 
o;i7 
0‘3:i 
0*35 
0*38 
0*40 
0*4l 
0 441 
0*50 
0*40 
0-50 


Dritiah mul I 

Foreign Fureij^n Wool.i L'nII"Ii. Sill. 

Bliirlts. I 


I 


Gal 10114. 


370*1613*1 
3.‘i0976|n 
2I71W.11 
21718WH 
36.*i4 16.- M 
26WM*il 
207608*18 
20000607 

20621121 


LhM. 


LI- 


Tolul Value 

t)f 


ool! 
t» .ho; 
o8r 
o M 

0 4*1 
0 0(» 
o-oo| 
0 07 
OOlj 

«i 08| 


1176:1'I2M IM*5 11 
oi7‘.*'.7 ;; ■« 14 6.’.46o*’.4i»5 
1J!.4 10671 r21 .‘KlOj-.s., ,»•, 
U‘U 1070.5 ,i «*.t 124^ •v(^7(>s. 

l.ji i.'i ;i» u «»> i)‘. *>1 st’ii i2 1 1 '» 

ia07ni:5l7 1 .■» « 6 7. MM '.'.t 56 » 
17a74.‘»201 ‘.»>4|77,V.i 

1 1>0’.1210 1 7'. 0I1‘.U**I06 
I I767;58ii 1 .40 loo-.ih;'. ‘.6 
11185.-1.14,5 V07 '»|sj*»s-|2 


LI- 


IM r.5»2l'i.‘'l «' 21 I7I7401**.6 ll4/4 

ij 4 1 1.51 ’.6s‘i 5t it‘, 17**0 tm I rai’’' 

.O-OIM, 0 17 H112012U2VI 
II 17 ‘.'Sosa'io o 14 54i.i‘Ki l.i7/''» 

21 7* o(. 2!!'l*'*M*’'0l l.'*2'o 

22 7’* 0 r» 2lO.:‘».tO''7 I I*. '6. 


Ti)lal Viilur of 
llnliMh and 
Ivi4li Proiliuv 
Expoitotl. 


|■^■>40l227 
12d'*2'<U 
1-211 {74|J 
I I6»‘8)i 512 

lt‘>o|.W>.to2 

hv..4i»2l *2 


Ship** ill Foreign HivliirtHl Value of 
'rr.ifle Enteri'd (iold, Silvei-, and 
Iii\\.ird4. ' ^ 8|)ccie. 


-I 

n s 




ToiTi^o ~ liiilM»i*u-d Exiwrt43<l. ^ 

i '■ 


lUCXllllO-IVlK. 


.52 .-'4 
5()'J1 


51 21 

16716811*1 IS 1 o 7 5 ‘.oI 714 :V, 30 .i H 4<‘.6 ',m 5 llj 2V.*o‘;ll 52jl6r*'lOj 


.:|4'.7ll o|i 2’!'<77 U02 l.'..4/|*i| 144^2774;, 
..5M7*>!l ol 5 ?2os*.2.‘>''.» 1 16/'.* ' l4ll4.5t*71 
iltr.'Njoi; 2iO')I6 502 |i»*. i 1 7‘* l»5'56 1 1 
2*.212l '* 0 o*» 2)tM‘il742.i l»5,‘(/2 UMioi.'ij.l ' 
I -i'.’jo-SlI 52!l<.r*'Io; l‘.*4l.',74i»- 


‘.*.5/1 1 

121727*'. 

0 12 

22978196 

3.>."i:1176H 

-118 

2002.*)287H 

4.',/.4 

1.5179 ..4V* 

or. 

187 IT**!.’) 

2**811618 

n“21 

301315865 

4|/.*, 

1 5011 100*1 

0 41 

;5irM6i76 

39326191 

:. r.;i i 

3 1 75*70086 

9'.*,' 1 

1.52*.*J>*5.5 

0 I.'i 

.5i>o:5o79l 

2«5o.lU»IO 

4-19 ' 

32:5949129 

I '*7/7 

1.5.',l.*0ll 

0 l.i 

2772.8276 

^'iir.r.'.i '. 


32669(1- >50 

ir./i 

1 1 5174.86 

0- 1.8 

21 1*1*2211 

I. '.210994 

■l‘7o 

349:50165.1 

12.8 

l.*.*>12170 

i**.*.2 , 

.‘11287139 

21979687 

6-90 1 

364 l:U)553 

121*;.'. 

1 1827617 

0 19 

2:i8210l7 

11327389 

2*51 ' 

37 t:i 12902 

1 l‘.*/o 

I‘:8MH7 

0 16 

2l8.*.-.;.*.9.'. 

20*22001 1 

2 10 

.*l8iUU2366 

12.*./.: 

1 1 18.'.91.*> 

0 18 

20.10' *91*1 

16391999 

3-20 

Not yet 

li*.*/!! 

11910186 

O' 19 

2 “‘.*23 I'M) 

14:;3ll.'.o 

3*04 1 

published. 


Xet Amount 1 
Chai'iterl for j Per 
Pro|>erty ftiid | hwd. 
Pvofltn. 1 


206/9 
•208/.j 
21 .V8 
218/11 
219/1 
•2:12/ 10 
, 31.8/6 
1 248/0 
2.'»4/W 


HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN TRADIE WITHfTHE EAST INDIES 


,• .•..Iiii.i. uial i.iivil.'i'fa fioiii Ui<' sovrioiKti-. of Constaiitiiioplf, fur a long time 
The Km-..iM*.in ti.vh* l.y tho Eiixine i 5 )id ('Mhpian Ke.w, ami l»y the oardvana with 
‘ ai4tiil)5iting till- iK‘h product i»t ibo Kilot over Kurope. 


Tim Oenoeso jiud VeUetiiiu^ .icijiiiii-d ohiuisl 
previt»u.4 t*», and isntil the d«>wnf.dl t>f tin- Ivi-tti n l-'in\aie. Th<* l-^ni'"!** 

fndi.i. li.nl eeniel'ed at Con.-sl.mtimiple, \\ hu h, w ith Alex.mdii.i, liocaine the ni.iit for..., - o * . , 

ThoTiirkMth>ti..v.Hltheetnniiicrcj.5lenti‘r|,ol. .,l (\.ii4t.intin*t|.|e, in uliieh the (h-noe^e h.ul the ino.^t ample privileges. After that expulHion, 
the Venetian iMiwer ietain*-tl i«ir iiiuH* llnin h.ilf a tentur\, the iinii\all(‘<l mon*>]M*Iy <*i Hie lemaiinng gieat eiilponuni o .f''*'?!* ****!!*• ..^ . 
thi.8 inniiopoly in the e.ul\ p.irt of the .'‘ivteentli eeiitniy, tr.iiisferreil, not only finiii Ah’xandm to uthei tuitiepn h, 11 loiii 1 ein. a. •> 

n pi-cvioii.lv miiiiii.., limit imlimi Tin- piuni.'.-. ul' lliu c (ui.ts u) Aiiica, «lmli wO* nmimcnml l.y tho 1 uiUigiieBe, i-xtemled, in 

I48J, a., tin', tli.il Mii.'.. C'.itii ,li-,vv, i'.d it i' -ai.l, l.i..ii-ht („ I’.utiiKal ".in m.'.;otiiit uf n Chi-wtimi king who rngllBil m I ,thu>|.iii, 

which imliicvil King.l..liii If i.l I'.nliig.il fn ki imI tiiiMv |,ui .ms (.. g.ith-r iiitfllig.m,-.- , ’ l.nt tlmy ivtiinio.1 withuiil puilorumig niich «mw. 
Jn 1187, tw.. I’.iitiigiiu-.- traidl.n-, iv.li., .!.■ tuMlI.iiii an, I ,\l,.iu.i (I.- I’ai* !, ulm .v|ink..> ViiiUi, li'lt luitiigiil tor AU'XBn.liui au.l C‘'*‘' > *f 
...e.d.:u.ts:tluvi,r,..-..,-.hdti..i,, t'aiic., Iiitli a.-ainimi,,. M.mii. t.. T..i. mi the Jte.l Sea, « line they wn« mlurmcl i.f the Inulo tai C«hu t. 

They gulled t.ig.‘tlin tu Aden, «lin, they .-.i, iiat.-5l. C.nillaui Mi nt in a .-hi|. tu Caniiiuime, mill trum thence to tluiu lie «'« O*'' 

tirst J*m'tinfUi»' (hut eier mis in th" Imli an I'lmii tlienee lie iia-'e.) (<■ S.ilulu, mi the eiuit emust id Aliieai, u Yimt • le gu < iniuca, * • 

he giuneJ intelligence ,.| Mii.lag.iscai. . ailed l.\ the M.i.n ■■ " the 4dand .a the Fimn Suf.ila he Hfiit hack to Aden, t*"*} 

Kgypt, ttheie he l.’mn.d that 1-avia, «li„ ha.l (.iiite.! with him Ln- Ktl.i.-ina, «.ih .haul, lie then iveiil again t» Jur, thence 

hearing of the fume nf the eitv nt diiiiii-,, li.’ •..lilcl ilnth.-r, mi.l having ol.^.■ned ttliiit wiw inuet remarkable, he returned to the Med »e.u 11 

then went t.. the eourt uf tlie'King ..i' .tliyseiiiia, wli. ie li.' u.n .lelaliiu.l a |,i1.smin till 1020 when he wu» veleawid, and rcturiied to hiirope. 

In Idltg. l!artliul.’,me« IJia/ an.-, niii.h.ve.l bv tlm King uf l’..itugal t,.. |,M.ee. d almig the umith cu.ist id Africa, imtil ho reaclieU a high capi, 
which he doubled, mid sailed -mne May t.. the ea'l .d il. lie i.anie.1 the |.imii.ml.m} the "('1111.1 T.iimeiitiiHu, Hum bmuteimUB weathCT lie 
ox]KTii*ncc<I. On hi,4 retnin to l’<»i ti5g.*il. Ilu* king » li ini^*’*! its luuno L» ( '.dio H nui Esporan/.i, oi' tho Ciipc uf Hope, \\ lie i minio l iw 

n*taiiK*d. In lll>7, tho nct-.Mint -»f I-)i i/,. \\itli the di-i..itcli.*s fioin Imlisi ti.insnnlU-d !•> L\ivill;ini, oceiwioned an wxpcditmn to bo equipped, connwtin^ 
*»f four Hhipri under Viux-u .k* ( l.mi.i. Ih* fiom I.i.sboii ..n Kiidriy, .July 8th 1497, i*>niukd the C’ape *»f fJood Hope Noyeni^r JUth ; ami 

having proceeded along the i-o,u4t ii.s f.ii nuthf I.'ix.m’ C iuiin.i, they iop:iir('i.l thoir .shq'.s, and .-.lilcd on the l22nd of January^ i I \ ^ ai 
of March tliey discoxeied Mo.-taiuljitpiM. a\ licr*-* tlu-y n.tntjwly c?.r.ipci I being cut off by Lhr Monv.-*. On the 7th of 

on tho lath at Alolind.i ; Lln-y wen* kindlj ivcei\.^l at I he latter, wire lln-y *»l)t.-iiiif-<l a pilot for the TndiftH. On the 20th of May 14W, they nnyvem 
ttt Calicut, and met with a favoinal'li- ii-ee|)lion ; l»ut the Mooi.s, who c*>n.4idered tli**ir trade nujiiaced by rivHl.8, perHiuuiod the c MO o u* 

plan the de.struction of tho new Tulvfiitnrer.s. De G.aiufi, li.i\ing l»**cii inf»inne<l of thih ti’eai-.heiy, in miid tu Inive liautciiecl oil jau la 8 p, 
and to have wiitten n k-lter to the king, t-oiDplaiiiing of hi-g brc.ich of faith ; and that. Ihc king letiiiiiud ft courteous answer, blaming his iniUM- 
tei-d and the Malmiiictan Mim.i-h ; and th.it he then wioto m l.*tter t*» the King «»f Portugal, l.y which he con.sented that the Portuguese ahouM 
tnule freely with the town and c*.iintry of Calicut. J)e (Lima then luooeeded to Anjediva, where ho repaired his shipa, and thou sailed 
liornewarda. On tlio 20tli <»f .March 1-P»9, he doubled tin- C.ijm* ol Ouod Hop.*, aial in .September following arrived safe ftt Lisbon, after n moat 
aucceaaful voy.^** of tw*> yeara juid t**n njonlh.8. 

Oil the 9th of March 1500. a hcc*. ml P'utuguesr lin t, (.f thirteen aliipn. Killed from the Tagiia for India, under tho command of Cabral, 
who^iliacoverecl the cuiLst of Pra/il, April 24tli. Dining \ciy tt-mpe.-utuou.s wv.ither off Llie (Vpc **f Good Hojie, several of the aliips W’ero lost. ^ In 
one *»f them was Bartholomew Dia/, sailed loumfthe < ’.q.e. Cahr.il viaited Mosaml.icpio, (2'><h>a, and Melinda, and amvod at Calicut 

September 13th. •The king sent for Oubrftl, «>n Iiih nrrival on .sla.ie, and received him efiui teonnly, granting him pormissiun to erect a factory, 
('abral afterw'arcls, either believing or fejiring th.it th<* intent it.ns of tho king, or llic wimorin, aa he was called, were treaclierons, commenced 
hoslilitiea hy aeifcing the 8amoiiir4 shijw ; upon which the inhabitants attfu-ked the fjictury, foreaid the gates, pillaged and burnt the factory, 
and f)f sixtysi.x ih5oi»1c wli** won* in it, killed lifty ; the lemainiiig sixteen e.^e.ipoil on Isjanl their Hhip.4. The Portuguese then burrtt ten vessels 
riclily-Lwlen in the port, ininh' slaves of their crew.s, and battered tho town w'ith heavy artillery. Cabral then sailed to Cochin, oflP which place 
he iimved uii Dee**mber the 20th 1500. concluded a treaty with thw king, csUdjlishcd a factoiy, obtaincfl ctirgoofl for his ships, and on the 10th 
of January 1501, sail**<l f*»r Kiirope, where he arrived July .Slst having on board ambiu4.8a(lor8 from Cochin, Quilon, and Cannouore. Of tho 
thirteen shiiis which sailed undei Cidual, six only I eturned, the others* having been lost duiing tho voyage. Before his return to Kiirope, 
Cabral established factories at Melinda, Aloiubjis, and Qnei imba, and eoinpelloil .several uf the princes on tho east coofit pf Africa to acknowledge 

themselves tributary t** the Poituguese, * . t ^ b « • l 

lu 1502, Vasco de Gama sailed from tho Tjigu4, with a fleet of twenty ships, a second time forindia. In March following he roaclied 
Sofala, ami obtained leave to settle a focbn’y. He then saihtl for Mosumbiqiie, where he also obtained ponnission to build afttctoy. On July 
12th he reached Quiloa, whose prince ocknowlcdged himself tribiitarv to Portugal. He then proceeded to Cannanore, ooncludad a treaty of 
commerce, loatlwl some of liisj ships, and then doparte*! for Ciiliciit, wliicli he cannonaded, destroying the palace and xnany pf the Ho 

captured Several ships in the ruads with rich caigucs ; he then returned to Cannanore, from whence he saiM for Europe, December 20tb, 1603 ; 
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and arrived at Lisbon; September Ist 1504. In 1503, a fleet from Poitn^ral, under Albuqueniuo, visited Socotra, Qunrdnfui, and Mnria Bay. Ai 
Cochin he built a fort, and ho oetabliRhod a £001017 at yuilon. Saldanh.i Bay was this yearflrst visited by the Portuguese, and Mombos, Zanzibai'j 
and Brava, on tho east coast of Africa, became tributary t<i them. In 1505, Calicut woe a third time boiiibardod by the Portugiiose, who burnt 
Cranganoro, and captured iniiuy riclily-ladeii vessels belonging to the Moors. These expeditions wore of a character liltlo superior to those oi 
pirates. The Maliomctuu, Moora, and Ambs were ut this period the chief Oriental merchants and navigatons. They hud three marts from 
whence they ciu-ried on a great trade with the mo«t distant piu-ts <»f India. First, Aden, nt the mouth of and constituting the Gibraltar of the 
Bod Sea ; Ormtis in the Persian Gulf ; and Molucca, within tho straiU of the same naino. Tho Portuguese in a shoit time resolved to become 
possessed of these marts, by sending out large fleets with numerous land forces. FiVonts wei-e taken advantage of with this view. The King of 
Quiloa refusing to pay tribute, tho Portuguese took and plundered the t‘>wn, and built a strung fort, leaving a garrison uf 500 men ; they were 
afterwards driven out by the Arabs. 0 

On tho 25tli of March 1507, a fleet of twenty-two ships sailed from Lisbon, under Francis Alrneyda, upon whom the King of Portugal 
conferred tho title of Viceroy and Govornor-Oeneral of the Indies. Ho arrived at Mombas on August the 8th, whero hU boats being firo<l upon, 
he battered the forts, took tho city by storm, and made slaves of the inhabitants. Prom tliencc he proceeded to Aiijediva, and built a fort. He 
thou sailed to Onoro, where being ill-recoived, he burnt the town, and the shipping that were in the lurbour. Ho then prooeoJed to Gananore, 
Avhere he likewise built a fort. At tho same tim?, the Portuguese built a fort at .Sofal i, eurveyod tlm Maldivo Islands and sailing round Cape 
Comorin discovered tho Island of Coyloii. In 1507, Muskat, or Musoato, was reduced by the Portuguoso, who committed groat ravages on tho 
towns upon the coast of Africa, plundering and burning all places whcio the chiefs refused to become tributary. Tho fleet under Albuqnerquo 
made lUso an unsuccessful attempt upon Oriiius. Malacca was first visited by tho Portuguese in this year. On tho Cth of March 1608, a fleet 
in two divisions, under Tristan d’Acuiiha and Alplionso Albuquorquo, sailed from Lisbon. The biirncr discovere*! the islands which bear hia 
name. On their passage to India they visited Brava, which, bci!!g in robcllion against tho Portugucoc, was plundered and burnt, and great 
cruelties were inflicted upon tho iuhabituntfi. Socotn was also taken. In 15o9, the Purtuguese maile an misucecs^ful a‘^'?ault upon Diu ; tho 
Moorish ships in tho hurlauir were destroyed, 'riie cuy of Calicut was taken, plundered, and burnt by the Portuguese Tho Island of Sumatra 
was discovered by them. In 1510 the city of Gon s 'lTonderod to the Viceroy Albuquerque, who imide his public entry into it on February 
the 17th ; after Vmt it was soon retaken by the inhabitants of the ccunitry , but on November 22nd it was again asauultcd by the PortugoMee, 
who put tho whole garrison to thosvoid. tScverid forts were then Imilt, and rbja then bccutno the c.apital of the Portuguese East Imhss. 
Tho chief of Zanzibar neglecting to pay ihc stipulated tribute, tho pl.ioc was plundered, and destroyed by tlio P<n tnfpicso. On the 2nd of May 
1511, Albuquerque sailod from Goa for Malacca, whero ho arrived on tho Ist of .Ini}' On tho 2ltli ho attacked the town, and after an obsti- 
nate I'osislance, it wus taken by .^torin. and plundeied The Purtiiguose then xisitod Siam, where they woio kmdly received. In 1512 
Albuquerque sent throe ^hips to tho Spic<i Islands. They visited PurlcinbHng, <in yumatra; tho islands Ternate, lioiiro, Amboyna, and 
Banda, where they obtained groat quantities of spicch. .Sumt wjn pluudered and dc.stroyp l this year by the Poituguphe. In 1518 Albu. 
quorque, with a large fleet and army, matlo an unsucct ssful attempt ujw.n A<!cn, the strongludd of the Moors ; he then sailed up the Re I Sea. He 
was the first European who had entered this great Gulf. He wintered At the Island of Camaran, and then returned to India. Hn the 2«"th 
of Februaiy 1511, Albuquerque sailed for Ornms, where he arrived on 2tith of March. Tliis mart surrendered to him, and he built a fort in 
tbo place. He thou returned to Indiu, ami ibed near the bar at Go», December BI, 1515. 

Ill 1516, the riuocohsor of Albuqiieiqiu', Soarez, filled out a < oiisub'rablo fleet for the Red Sen. On his way thither ho stopped at Aden. Tha 
inhabitants being appivlieiisive of an attack, sent deputic.^ lo ofior their siibmi.ssiou. 'I'ho Porlu.'iie.'^tj relying on their profe.s'sions, neglected the 
erection of defences to secure the place, of wbieb the mitnc.-s look j'd\antag«'. and in j .diorfc time put tljciiiMelvcs into euch a po.sturo as to 
ilefy any the I’oi tugucHo to obtain jMi^se^Mon. An uusuc. c^.-lul attcmi»t w.n matl.- n]>f»n .fud 1* ; bnt Zeyla was taken and burnt by tha 
Portugiio'<e. In 1517, the i*ortugiUM.«. under Sutn'c/:, pro* ceded to Cobimbo, in (V} Inn, ish' ietlic King liiull} agreed to become tribiitaVy to 
tliern, and to pay annually 1,200 quintals of eiimuion. Jin al.^n eedejM.» tlmiji I’mnt de G.iIIe. In tin’s year Ferdinand Andrnda arrived and 
opeiiod a trade at C.iiiton, and returned will) a \jibi.ible earg<j lo Molunn. The IVatngne.^e this year burnt tin* town of BtulMira. In 1619, tho 
Spaniards laid claim b) Bainla and IIuj .MalaccH bdaiid.", as falling within the line l.iid dnw'u by tlie Po|)c in l-llKI. The Empi’ror Charles V. 
employed Ferdinand Mngellan to exploie them by anew route westward, tlinaigli Ibe .'■tr.iiti w hieh biarlii-^ name. In this way he discovered 
the Philqipinc Islands, whore ho lost his life in a ''kiriinsli wilh tbo natixea. Tin* ships leaeliiMl Tidoic, and returned homo by tbc Capo of Good 
Hope. This xxas tho first voy;i"o made vouinl llio world, Tim Spainnid.s umde many .succes-fnl aUem])ts to obtain posh(>swl,)n of tbo Moluccas ; 
at length the King of Portugal lent tin* Kmperoi , liis brollier-iu-l.iw, .*L‘»0,d00 liiie.ds, on condition of Ids nut l>eing «listurbcd therein till the 
uiouoy WHS repaid. Spain ncithor repai*l the nnaiey, nor renewed the elaim. In ir»2(», tin'* i.-l.iiids uf Bahroen in the Pei .sian Gulf, and CatH, 
wore subjected to the Puilugin-sc. In 1521, a fleet was sent again.st Din, but finding it -«trongly tfoTilied, tbo utt.ick xva-. abandoned. This year 
the Portuguese buill a £oi*t at Tornatc, an<l tbo Spaniaids obtaino.l pi...-.scssiun «*f Tidoic. A hade with flilna li.ivmg beeu CEttablished by 
Andrada, liis brother Simon this year obtained leave to proceed tliither with live .ships ; but, in euiiseqiiener ot the inMcoiidnot, al]egc<l or roof, 
of the Portuguc.Me, the Cliiueso massaered greater munbor of them, (ho smviVors escaped to Malacca. L>e Witt, in his “Interest ol Holland,’* 
.'liiys, tho spice trade ut tliia time yielded tla*Kiiig of P<ntngal abo\e 2<>(»,0()0 ducats yearly , lie also ohscin -, tli.d when the siiice trade centered 
in Calicut, the groat staple of India, ami was c.iiihal to Bussoudi and Fgypt, <iud lunn tlu nce to Cairo b} c.naxans, mid sli i|>ped for Kuiope 
tho sultans of Syria and Fgyjd, through whose dominion.s they juissed, deiiviul an ;iimual loxeiiuo of .SO, 000 dueat> in eustoiiis. 

Tho ycneUan.*^ Iiaxing enjoyed tlie wlioi'- eommciee in .-pM*e.-. fill di*prived of it by the PoTingiiiMO, propo,cd to tho t.’ouit of Lisbon to buy 
idl tho spico aiiniialJy imported piver and above wlad that kioi;dom itf*elf iniglil tMar-nM ,«) at. ain liAcd pi ice : the proposal was rejoetca. 

The Portuguese attacked Aehecii in Siimahu, but were lejaiUi-d w ith gieat lo-^.s , tin- .'s'limatians thon lainiiie iiixeterate enemies to their 
assailants, and invaiiably inlluted hlioekiiig enn lli« s upon bneh Poitngne.^c as leJI inlu then h.ind-. In 1525. the fort built by tho Portugueae 
lit Calicut, was uttauked by tlic imtixes, and the former abundono<l ilie place after having deinolis^lied the fortificatioiib. In the yi .ir 152f3, tho 
Portugueso di.seoveivd the i.slaiid of Celebes, mid plundered :md tle.stroycd Dofnr on I In* coast uf Arabia, mid Alassnali on the eoiuit of Abyspinia. 

In 1527, Borneo was discovered by tliuPortugue.se, who also plipidoivd and burnt Maugalore, Porca, and Chitwn on tho Malabar coa^t ; and 
teok Tidorc from the Spaniards. In 1.529, the t<»wn.i of Ba-soin and Tauuah were biibji\.ted to the Portuguese, lu 1530, a Port iiguese fleet « 
proceeded up tho river Taptee, lairut Sui.il, and sex oral village.^. About tliis time Dum.unu was l.d;eii, and a treaty coiududod with the King 
of Cambay ujioii lorms fax'our.iblo to the I’oitnguese,' xxlio built a fort at Diu, but tbo iiatixe^ evjM'lle I tln iu tVom tho it^luid of Tcrnate. In 1531, 
tuid the following your, the Portuguoso dc.stid}ed Gt»go, Pate, Maugarolo, and mo.st of the i»tlier towns on the coast of Guzorat. In 1533, 
Aden rendered tribute to tho Portuguese. In 15.3'J, the King of Cainlaiv mlcd Bas.Mciu ami it.s dcpeudencic.s in j)erpetiiity to the Portiigueso. 

In 1637, tho King of Cambay, repenting of hi^ grant to tho Poi-tugnosc to build a fort at Bin, made an unsuece.-«aful altompt to dislodge them, 
ill which ho lost his life, and tho Portngueso obtained eiitiro posses'^ioii of tho island. Malacca xxas twice at lacked by thc^ tWoiM of the 
King of Acheeii, bnt was ropulHOd with considerable hwH. Tho island Magiinlanuo discovore.l. In l.'i.'jS, the Ar.ibs sont a fleet from Suez, .and 
mode an attempt upon Diu, but waao rojad-sed with gieat Mlanghter. On their retain to the Red Sea, they expelhnl tho I'ortugnese from Aden. 
About the year 154il, tho Portuguose first traded to Patany, Cambodia, mid Cochin China. In 1512, the eoarit of Japan xvas discovered by throe 
Poituguosc', who wore drix'on thither in a junk, bound from Siam to (diina. They were U'eoivcd hospitably by tin* Japanese. 

In 1646, the King (d Cambay aiteiiipted nn.sneees.’jrully to obtain iMi.^-c.siun of Din, and tlie PortugueM* destri»}cd Gugo, and many other 
places on tho sefteuiist of his dominions. Delagoa Bay was \ isito«l by tin* Portuguese. In 1555 the Puitngnese pbuiib'ivd Tatta, .md i»nt 3,000 
of the InhabitaiitH to tho sxvord. Tho xx'oHterii poxx ers of linlia formed a league in 1 .'di? ag- in-^t the Puitngnese. Tho King of Aeheen acceded 
to it, and besieged them in MalacL-a xvith ti fleet, and with 15,000 men and 200 pioce.s of miilleiy; but after pmdigiuns clTorla of vahair, the 
Portuguese resisted all a.sHaulte, and retained the phn-e. Tlii.s xxa.s one of the iiio.>it dc'ijierate .‘*it*ge.s xx'hieh tho Jhirtiignese repelled in India, 
their whole force not exceeding 1,500 men, ol xvlnaii only 200 xveiv Knrupeans. Tho sneeo'-so.s of the P(»rtngne?*e in x’nrioiif' j'.irl.N of tho xx’oild, 
guifiod them, during this uml the following tlirei* or four years, fiirthei JiigU naval .mid inilitny reputation: tlieii ileet.. eovered the sea, and 
their settlomcuts xvore .spjvad along the easteiii and westcj n cuiiwiri »>f A friea. From the Red Se.i to Chinn and .l.ip.'ui, they xvere side mastors 
of tlio European trado of the east ; and in Ameiiea, tlie eutusla uf Jlmv.il xxere under their dumiiiion. In 1578, th<* King of Aeheen having marie 
HCA'Cral attempts against Malacca; invested it with a licet of :i0i> vessels, 80 of xvhieh wore jimks of 10<l tmis each. Vftei a -.u-go of three mouths, 
and a loss of 10,0lX) men, he returned. Tho croxvn of Portugal xxa.s amiexod to tli:d of Spain in l.‘)S(k fiom which iieiiod tho Portuguese 
interent in India xx'cro noglcetod by tlio united croxxns. At tliis period the l*orlnguo.se pu>ses,>ed the fulloxving pl.ic(*s . — Suf.d.i, Mtisainbique, and 
MombftH, on tho East coast of Afrira., Muscat'iii Aiahia, tlie bsland of Ormus, and Bussorah in the Pt'r^-ian Gulf , Dm. iHi the co.u^t of (bizerat ; 
a fortified factory at Diimaum, the town and castlo of Choul, and a faetury at Dahul ; the city of Jltts-ein, tin* iGanfl or XuiTh Salsette, and tho 
town of Tarniah ; the island of Bombay ; tho town and fort of Goa, xvhieh was tho c.ij»ital of th.'ir posse.s.-,ions ; n f.u torv ni Onore, Bsreclore, at 
Mangaloi-o, nt Cannunore, and tho towm of Calicut ; a factory at (.'rang, more, the poit of Cochin, and a factoiy ai Quiloii. They had also 
ostablished themsolves in several parts of Coylon. On tho Coroiiuimlel coast they Imd stations at Neg!ii).xtam. St. 'rimin ’*, and Maiwulipatnin, 
and hail oHtabliahxxd commcrci.d stations in the proviuco of Bengal. They hod also factoricM. or lilierty of trade, at IVgn au<l iMiirtabaii, a Rtation at 
*Tunk‘CoyJon, and had taken pospiession of, and fortified Malacca ; but they do not appear lo hax'e had any establinhments (»f eoii.sequenco on llie 
iHlaiidfl of Sumatra or Java. All these places were ixontrolled )»y the supreme Government of Goa, x\hei*c tho Viceroy piedd«*»l ever all, civil and 
military, and tho ArohbiBhup over ecclesiastical nfl'airs. 

2 MARCH. 
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T1j(5 criiwn t>f Portugal dorivod fn»iii llmfio HotUrnii'UtH, during al^uut lifty yeaii#, a net ainiiuil revenue, estimated at about 250|000l., after 
paying I lu' Mulury of the Viceroy ('about J,O()0/. a ytar), together with that of the Kubordiimte Oovernora, and the whole expense of the oivil, 
military, iunl cccloftiahtical estiihIi.‘<liiuonttt. 'J'his rexonue wjw derived from the duties levied on till goods imported iiiid exported at the different 
places that ha\o been eniiiiu-nitud, t'lom thu tribute paid by some of the Hinall states on the const of Malabar, for the pi'otectioii jofforded them ; 
and from the sale of tboic viv.^oh tli.»t ucio captured, when found tiading in the Indian seiiH, without a license fi*om the Viceroy. With respect 
to tlio trade e.irried on be tween Poitiiiral .uul India, there aro no ibita to form a correct estiniato of its profits ; but from the qiianti^ of goods 
imported from A.'^ia and Africa imiiwal!) to Linlxm. and tho valuo of those goods in India, and the prices at which they sold in Europe, the 
profit wjus estimate*! at 16(‘.KN)/ jm r uiuunii. l\»rtiigueso m nt^eijs state, that a fled of twenty ships sailed regularly every year from Ooa to 
Lisbon, laden with the jaurliu ts aial iuannfacture.«i of Iiidia and China. Indian goods then yielded in Eiiroi»e u profit of about 80 per cent. 
Tho private fortunes made by individimls wen* enornioim. In about fifty' years some of the Viceroys returned to Portugal with 300,0001., several 
of the Governors and (Iciioi.d" with 100, dOb/., and many suboidinatc, civil, ami military officers with from SJ0,0CK)L to 50,0007. The eocleniasties 
realised forlnnes IVom tin* tets thoy were authorised to take, and from plundering tho villages, in order to compel the inhabitants to embrace the 
Romish faiiJi. .Vbout the ye.ir l.'»S(), a pirate, who committed great ravagos upon the coasts of C’hinu, obtained jioSHesBion of the island of 
Mactui. He tlien blockaded t’anton and besieged the city. The INu tugnese a8.*<i8te(l the Chinese, and drove the pirates out of Macao, by which 
means the Portugiie.^c obtained a giant f nan the Em j»oror to milk** a .settlement at Macao, where they built and fortified n t.own, which they 
still hold. Soon after this pel iod tho Engli.**!! trade commenced with tho Eost. Before noticing the further details of the Portuguese trade, or 
of tho Dutch, French, or other commercial advaiiture.**, eai>t of the Cape of Good Hope, we will endeavour to give on account of the rise and 
progress of tho British trade with India 


RISE AND PROGRES.S OF THE BRITISH TRADE, NAVICUTIO^^ AND POWER IN THE EAST INDIES. 

Thk first attempts of Eiiglaml to open a maritime intcicouivc w'ith India was not by a voyage round the Caiio of Good Hope, but by an 
unsuccessful attempt nnulo by Foibwher todi^eovt r a pa^.•Hage luimd the worth west of America, in 1670. In the following year, Dn^e 
.sailed on his \oyagc rouml the w*iihl Hcjm-msI tlivongh the Straits of Magellan, traversed the Pacific coasts, plundered sevoi-ol Spanish 
settlomonts, cioHseil the I’aeihe, toiiehe*! at ibe Muliu-ras. ciiteuHl into a tioaty with the chief, and brought, in 1,580, a quantity of spioes to 
England. In 15S8, three I]ii_di.'>h mereb.uits, Fiteh, N<’wtiejiy, .'Uul Leedes, tiaxclled oveil.uul to India, pi‘o\id<Ml wdth letters to tho King of 
Cambay, the Empnor of C'hm.i, Ae. Tlu-x j-HKHcded to Tiip.»li. in *Syrisi, thenco to Bagdad, and down the Tigris iuid Persian Gulf to 
Ormus, where they cmb.uke-l for Go.i. They then jin^ceeikil to Agra, where Leedca entered into service of the Great Mogul. Newberry died 
in India ; and Fiteh jtroeet'iled to C'e\lon, lh*iigal, iVgii, Siam, Malacca, and many other parts of the East Indies, in all of which places they 
found the Piirtugucho hail fonm il Httlement.^ m tiiuHiig port.-^ They wem in general recei\*>d kindly by tlio natives of the various countries 
they \isite<l. but thwaited by J^'l•tug^e^e. In 1,5S(». (‘aveiidisb baihd from Plyinouib, the ‘^l.st of July, arrived at the Capo do Verd Islands in 
September l.'iSd, and jia.s.sed through the Stiait'^ ut Magelhni in January He tolhiwed the Pacitic c*>ast to tho nortlnvard, and tiaversed 

tho ocean to tho Ladiones, where In* arrived oii the Ibd ot Jamiais IfiHS, and b^ tin* (Hh of Maich ]Mi8'ed ibo Straits of Suiida, and arrived, by 

the way of thctJaiH* of Gund Hope, at l'Ivm<aith <'ii tln'tHli of Septeinbei l.VSS. Tlii.s wa.s the second voyage r*»und the woild performed by the 
English. In 1.5 m 7, Sii Fianen Drake euptuied, near theA/oies, ii Poitugut^e ship lioin the Kai^t Imlies, and hioiiglit lier to Fhjghind, with 
paper-- wliieh allorrled \eiy ample inf.innation lelative to the Oriental tuule of tho Poi laiguetsC. Camden attributes to these papers tho first 
idea of c*uumei'(C from ICnglaml to India. In 1601. the \i»yag*‘s of Drake and Ca\eiidi'-h wen* fitted out more for annoying and ptundeiing tho 
Spaniards than for commerce. But (he infm mat loti obtaimd in cou.sotjuence. ami li'tuii tlimo who h.vd visited India by oierluiul roiitos, 
induced .some nuMchaiit.s of London to fit out, .uid .sent diie.t by the way ot the Cape of Gooil H()i>e, in diftunce of flu; Portuguese pretensiouii to 
tho e\clu.si\e riglit to tho navigation by that loute, Ihn't* trliip", the tie* Merchant lloiidl, and tho E^hihirik BonaVcnture^ under the 

C<iininan<l of Ge^nge Raj moiel and .lames L.iTiea.*-t«*i‘. 'J'he avowed object <»f tin.-* expedition was to esCiblihh a commercial in tercoiirse betw^con 

England and India, but tlie protit.s ot privateering were, however, ki*pt in view, and beloio veaehing the Cape several Portuguese ships wore 
captured. The i-oii omient los> of time <h*l<iyedl hen rc.tehiug the (‘apr*, -they ( Mo*)Uiiteie«l the 11101^1 inclcuiont soason, and the crew’fl were So 
sickly, that tin* McrchO'if ./o'l/n/ w.i*- bent back, 'riu'othei .■'hi pa .soon after parte<l e<unpany in a st*>rin ; uml the Penelope wdth Raymond wn.s 
never heaid of. l.,.nie.i.stei miived at Sumatra ; Iml ovvin^* lo the biekh .state of his crow did not roach tiu' Moluccas. On hi.s return homo, 
being short of pmvir'iotiv, lu- sailed t*. theAVe,-t ludi*.'. where he, with inaiiy of his erew'. landed upon an mrinhabited island, in order to procure 
fowl. While uir .duue tin* leinaimlei ot l»M erew . riled »v\,»\ w ith t he .-hip. He w some time after rescued ami bi*oiight home, but not before 
luont of his people li.id per’i-hed from w.iiit oi P^ud 

In 1502. ^oim* Eu^disb )n ivatecis i*.ip(ured .1 large Foituguv'C "Inp. called the Ma-tirr (b- (>f 1,ti00 t<ars’ burden, and brought her into 

DaiLmonth : tins \\.i.s the large 'L "hi |i ever .’■icii in Eiiglaml. 'I'he cargo eoiisi-ite*! *»f .sj»iee.s. r'lilitor s, silks, gold, j>oai is, drugs, porcelain, Ac., 
value*! m*)doi'at*‘J\ at lotHinuZ ; and fhis imiiK ii.sely rieli pii/e *‘V< ite<l the im»st i.ipa<-ious .sj'iiit of oiiterpriHo, but little wa.s eflected until 151K>, 
wireii Sir Robert Dinlley .iiifl otliei.^ fitted *^iit tlnv** .-hip'* vvitli the int<'iila<'rt *»f trading to China. AV*)*»d, the cominaiuler, hail letters from 
tpiei'ii Eli/obetli to til*' I'jnperor of 1 lima. 1’hi-. ♦■xpcditioii wa" fatrdly *li.sa.stious : no one evi-i lelmned. 'J’lio *)i*igin of the British trade to 
India i-s altrilmU**! In mot-t vviitei' to (preen Fli/.jiath. She. m» *l*ntlit, e*juiiteiram e*l the e.nliest **ntei prdse.s ; hut, allowing that princess all just 
merit, we <ann*»t t*ill*o\ tlnr.-e tourflv a*liiIuto|H ,if tin* ( vpeu.se of truth f«»r the ti.ulc fnjiii Eiigl.iu*! to India r'nve*! its origin to tJio general progress 
of coiiiinei'i'i.d enti-ip) ise .nid to iiei<*--i(^v lu (,>u«-*.*ii ICIi/.iboth ap]>oiiit**d »Sii' Jolni .Mihloiihall a.s her minister to travel ov'crhind, hy the 

I'oute of Con.staiitiiiople, to the (I'leaf .M*ignl. He am\t*d at the court *>f th.it potentate, ami ujiplied for trading privileges to an English 
Comp.iiiy. He wa.s o|>po."e*l by lire Portugue.bi* at 1 hat i ourt : but Ire final I> r,uce»*nde*l to a par linl e.xteiit. Individual enterprise, in regard to 
tire risk of umh itakiiig uncertain a*lv*ntuiii, vv.i.- pir.dyse*! bj fin; di.'*.i"tioU‘< f.it** *>f Haym*>mr.'< ev]>editioii. Tho Dutch ha*l, however, opoued 
.1 sueeessfid ti‘.i*l*' to Imlia '* At tlii-* jun<.lnre Eiigl.iml, " .vi}.-* Methuen, “not being afile t*) get snjiplieil with Easter 11 cominoditios from Lisbon, 
on ac’e*»unt of the war, e*mld only oliL.iin tfreiii thnjirgh the mcdiniii *»f the Dutch, or her own 'J’lirkoy Company, by way of the Lovant. The 
Dutch, taking .idvaiitag*: of tlris eiieiiinsUriiLe, lai."***! the pcppi-r ni»oit us, from about tin i * .shillings to the extravagant rate of six and eight 
.--hilling:- i»ei po\iml. Aggiievevl by this irnjKj-ition, the meri hantrt ot London eoiieeivi**! an idc.i of putting in for a share of this tnulc. A tuceiing 
was aecorilingly eallcd on the 2jml of’ Sept* inbcr at Founder’s Hull, at which the I,or*l Mayor and must of tho Aldermen and principal 

meiThants *>f the city, to the inmiber of Iu|, atlciuled, and :igi*.*e«l to form an aMsuciatiou, t*)r the j^ni^K/seof establishing a commercial intercourse 
with India <lirect. riu* .sum i.iised bn- lli.il pui’po.*i* was Jn,J35/ tjs. 8*1,” Maiiagt;rH, (jv o*>nimItteiMiieji, were soon aftei ippointod to conduct the 
adventure, .an*! a peUtioii pre.seiileil t*» th** l.oidr, of the I’rivy C*»uneil, set forth, “that, stiinnhite*! by the suceess which has attended tho voyage 
to the E.ist Imlie** by the Diiteh, and timluig the Duteli are j)i'*»ji;*!tiug another voyage, for which they have bought ship.s in England ; tho 
merchants, having the saiiio legaid t*j the welf.nv *jf f his king*i*)m that tho Dutch have to their Corninuiiwcalth, have resolved upon making 
a voyage of odveutiuo, ."ml for tlii- j»ui |»o.*-*' entii*at Her Maj* .sty will givaut them letters pafeiit of incorporation, succession, Ac. ; for that ibo 
trade, being so far ieni*.iH’ from heiu**, camiot b** managed but by a j*iiut and united etock, ’ On the 4th of October, the subsjiribors wore in* 
foimed that the L*.)vds n{ the Privy ('<»uneil were i>lt*.i.'!ed to favour the enterprise. On the Itith they reported that Her Majesty had expresse d 
her gracious appr*jbQtiou of tire voyage, as also that tin* L'>rds of the Council desire*! .seine of the principal adventurers would attend them to 
icceivc orders for their further prociedings. 

Queen Elizabeth however stoj>j)ed at thia st.ige oi the pUM-ei'ding.-, on acc*iunfc of the utteinpt tlieii made on the part of Spain to negotiate 
a peace with England. C'omiiiis.sioncrs from M.ulri*! h id arrive*! m London f*jr that purpose, and os it w’as known that Spain w'oiild insist upon 
excluding England from the trade 1*^ India, It was judged Kiivisabli; t<i prtitioii tlus lau-ds of tho Council, ** SfJiciting their lordships’ W'nrrant, 
fh.Tt tho vaiyago migbf be ]>roee*xle*l upon willi*iut any himlmii****, mitwith-stundiiig the lr**nty, and that by reason Ihoroof, they should not 
Ije ht:ii*l when till! shipjiing was prepared.’’ IniejJv, “ then- bmlships declined granting such warrant, as deeming it more beneficial for the 
general Ftato of incrcliaiulise to entertain a peace, th.ui that iho s.une shoiild be himloro*! by the Htancling w'ith the Spanish Com inisHionors for the 
in.iiiitf*iiaii**o of thi- trade, .md thereby forego the uppojtuiuty uf concluding the pence.” The committee of inatiugemont then, ‘‘fearing lost, after 
tiny were fliawn into .1 charge, they should be, re*iuir»'*l to desi.st from the voyagt*, were doturmined to giv'e up the concern." The negotiation 
for- peace w'ith Spam was houu after entirely broken *J1', and in ICOO tho merchantfl of London apidied to tho Queen for a charter, to undertake 
■a trfwle to rhe East Indies. On the Hist of Doccmlicr IGOO, thcii request w'as gran tod, and an East India Company erected under the title 
nf ‘ The Grjvi*m*)r and Company of McrchaiitH of London tnadiiig to (he East Indies," umler u charter constituting them u body corporate, 
vvitli a cotfimoii seal. This company consi.stc*! of 0*vjrgc, Earl of Cumberlaml, and 216 Kui’ghtM, AJdormen, ond merchants. 

The Tuanagi ment *rf the Company was j>laccd iimlei n governor and twenty-four committee-mou, to be annually chosen in July in each year, 
who \vi*i*e to have tho *lire«rtiun of voyages, pi ovision of shipping, and sale of merchandise. Tho momberB of tho Company, their sons of the OM of 
tvventj-one years, ami their apprentices, foctois, nrnl senauts, were cnipowercd to cany on tia<lo to o^l countries east of the Capo of Good Hope * 
to the Mtniits *»t Magellan, for fifteen years from Christmas IGOO, on tho following tenuB, vfz. :—** Freely to tra/Dc and use the trade of 


^ " lonK» fniiii the bi*ttk hoa*l to the nUtii ; 4(i feet 10 inrlics broad on theaccond close dock» whereof she had three. She drew 31 feet water on 

leaving c.K-liin. lint imt nlv)\i! 26 feet on her aiTiviil at Darimiviith. Ri*nlemhi'r 7. IR«3. She carried In height seven several stories, one main orlop, three dose decks' 
one mrecftHiIf, and a «pnr deck, of two floors or piiT**H , the length of her keel was 100 feet, her mnlninast 121 feet, and her main-yard 106 feet long. By this perfect* 
comim'iisnration of the parts appears the hugeness of tho w’hole, fur beyond the mould of the biggest shipping lu England, either for war or commoroe.«-jw/6ara. 
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merchandiM) by in iind )iy miicIi wayn and i>aHHaKeH already discoverwl, or hewaftor to bo baind out or discoverod, ns they ahould OHteem and 
take to bo Attest, into and from the Plant IikHoh, into the coiintrieM ami portn of Asia and Africa; and into and from all tlic island-s, poi'ts, 
havens, cities, creeks, rivei's, and placea of Asia, Africa, and America, or any of tliuin beyond t he Cape of Qond Hope to the Straits of Mogollau, 
where any trade or traffic may bo used to and from every of thto, in sneh order, maimer, form, liberty, and conditi<tn as tliey themselves should 
from time to time agree uiK>n.'* 

They were also empowered to make bye-lawH, to inflict puuiHhmciiU. provbbwl Hueli puniKlimenih accorded with the Iumk of Kngliuid. To 
expoi*t goods free of duty for four years ; and afterwards the duty on all i*xports which nhoidd niisearry, to iloducted freiu future goods when 
ahippdd. For the (Uitie.s on imported goods they were allowed six nionllis’ croilit for halb and twelve montlis for the payment of the remainder, 
with free re-exportation for thirteen months. They wore also permitted to export to thetmount of 30, 000/. in foreign coin or bullion, provided 
that 0,000b were re-coined in Her Majesty's Mint. All other Hor Majesty’s subjects were by the ebarler excluded, under severe ijeiialties, from 
this trade, without the assent and leave of the Company. Tlie chartor was not to (extend to any place in tlio actual possoasiou uf any of Her 
Mlajesty's allies. The Company were obliged to return, six months after tlm complctitm of a \oyago, tlio wime (piantity (d silver, gold, or 
foreign coin as they had exporttal the first voyage excepted. It was likcwiiso prt)vidcd tliat “if witliin the spaeo limited by the charter, this mo.iojioly 
should appeal' in any respect detrimental to the public, it should then, iipoi* two ycats' warning under the privy seal, become null and void. But 
if experience itroved this new cor])orution was for the weal and benefit of the nation, in this caHC Her Maje.sty pa.sHed luii* royal word, not only to 
renew their charter, but to odd such other clauses and gurccs as slmuld appear most coiuUieive to the inti‘rest of the eominerce, the undertakers, 
and the kingdom in genoi'ol, the true end of all public enterprises." 

In virtue of this charter, the morchauts began to raise, by siibH<3ription, a joint stock for the pnrpo‘4e of can-^ing out its object, which became 
popular, that 72,000b were soon paidinhi the treasurer’s hands. The f’oinpany then pmcb.iMcd four .sbip.^, the largest, the Sutian, foi' 1,600b, and 
the owners agreed to give 800b for her after her rotnrn from the first voyage. The Ifnlir,' SrnHrtj>\ afterwaid.s uuiued the Ih a-joN^ of OOO tons, 
with all lior stores, was Ijought of the Karl of ( -'uijil>i rUnd for ; and tliej^ eame to resolution “ not fo employ any gentlemen in any placo 

of charge." The allowances gmnte< I to the comniandoiM were lOO/. wage.M. and 200/. on ciedit f'»r each ad\enture ; and as .m iin-itemeut to 
activity and zeal in the service, if on their retnni, the profit yielded 2 for 1, they Avere to be allowed 6il0/. ; if 3 for I, 1,000/.; if 4 for 1, l,50d/. ; 
and if 5 for 1, 2,000/. Thirty-six factors, or supercarg<»os, were appointed. Three principal, or factor.-i of the liist cIiLs.'-, uero each to bo allowed 
100b for equipment, and 200/. as an adAoiituro ; foiii f.ictoiK of the secoiitl clas.^, uO/. for u<pupmciit, and 100/. foi an iwlveiitore ; four i)f the 
third class wore to have .30/. for equipment, and .'>0/. for an adventure ; and four of tla* fourtli eliu^s weie to be allowed 20/. each foi equipment, 
and 40b for an adventure, i hoy were to give .security for their fidelity, and that fliey w<>ul<l abstain from all privait^ trade; the principal 
factors to the extent of ;300b each, and the others in proportion,— il/i'/fin/ a. 

A fleet of five ships, the Dra(f(ni of 600 tons, the Hectot' of 300 tons, the jianw^lon of 260 tons, tlie of 210 t'*iis, hiuI a tender, under 

the command of (Captain .lames Lancaster, AVjiH ucpuppcd and manned, the cargoes nf wlin h wen* comj>oM‘il of Indlion, 28,742/.; and goods, 
consisting of iron, tin wrought and unwrongbt, lca<l, eighty picrf.s of briiiid-cloths of all colours, eighty pieee.s of Bevonshiro kerseys, 100 pieces 
of Norwich Stulls, witli smaller articles ini ended as |>re.sentfi, :imoiuitiiig to 6,S60/. They were finnished with letters ami presents from tho 
Queen to tho Kings of Acbeon and B.nitiuii. Tlie fleet haile«i from Knglsnd the l.'ilb of Kebniary ICoi, ami .arrivcil at Aebeen the 5th of June 
1602, Avhero they were receivt <l with every ^nark of dlstiiul ion ; lliey fonmsl a treaty, and left factors, hut did not obtain a sufficiency of 
pepper to load their shijM. From tjionce they .s.iiled to ll.inta.m, .ind were gr.udously locoixed. So hneee.sflful in e\ eiy .respect w.w tlii.s fleet, 
that it excite<l the joaiousy of the Portuguese, wlio soon bcg.'Ui to do the Kngibsh all fhe misclu«‘l in their piiwer. Ha\ing settled factoi*8 at 
Bantam, Lancaator set sail for Kngland, and anived, after .i prcjspcroiis voyage, in the Downs on the lltli of September 16o3. On their passage 
liome, they too^ possoH-sion of the Island of .St. Helena. - Milbtirn ■ * 

Lancaster's cxi»oditioi] was siijcesaf III. Ho made trc.ities with the Kings of Acboen and llantiun, left factors in tbohc ploijes, and procured 
from both supplies (jf pepper. Ho captured, in concert witli n Dutch vc.s.sel, a birge Portiigiiese ciirnick, t)f f)00 tons, I'ichly-ladeii Avith calicoes 
and other KaHterii pivslucts. It wmh his misfortune to arrive in Knglaml <biriiig tlie reign of J.imcs 1., at tho time when London av’Os ravaj^od 
by the plague. Tho money ro piiretl for defraying the current expenses of the adventure, .Miid of fitting out a second voyage in the ensuing 
season, could not bo Hubsciibed, nor couM a sele of the commodities bnurjjht home by him be at the time effected ; for the King interfered, and 
decreed that no part of the pepper Avhieh tho (Vimpany luul newly brought homo should be disposed of, until the quantity belonging to His 
Majesty, then h'iiig in LeadenUall-Htreet, “shoidd have been uttered ami sold." 

About 36,000/. w»is required to defray the oui rent expeuse.s, such as seamen's w.ig»'K, the king's duties, ami other incidental ehavges of the 
Company, and the original a<iventurors, from nHctM.sitv, resolved that e.ich subscriber of 2501. to tho fust capital, slmuld bo required to advance 
11 further sum of 260b, in consideration of wlddi, ho sliould be alloAvod to leoeive pepper and spices, at given rates of valuation, to tbe amount 
of Boob, to be sold at Ids discretion. Tlie sum of OO, tSO/. was thus ndsed to pny e\isting demands, and lo send out tbe samo ships upon :» 
second voyage. 

In 1004 this expedition, consl.stiiig of llie four sldps which b.id )n*rfonmMl (lie fonner vt)yag^ sailed umlcr the command of Sir Heimy 
Middleton. The sum .miUscribed aaus e.Kpeiidod a-t follows : -For reiiaii.'. ol the r^hips, storc^, and luoALioii, 48,146/. ; bullion, 11,100/.: merchan- 
dise, l,l42b This squadron sailed f ho 2r)th of March, and niiiwd at Bantam on the 22nd t>f Decern I >er ; two of the ships w'ere liulen Avith 
pepper, tho other two proceerled b) llaiida and Aiiiboyn. I for mitmegs, macc. mid clovc^ Middleton returned to England in May 1600, A\ith 
the loss of one of Ids ships. The net pro(jt upon this ami tho foniicr voyage w, is calcnlalcd at ninety five per cent. King James I., from the 
knoAvlodgo of this profit, granted a license to Sir E<lward Michelborne ami oth«*rs, to hade to (’liina, Jap.m, Corea, and Cambnya, <^-c., 

and the isles thereto belonging, ami to trade willi the .siud eoniitiicH and pcupl«*, m*t .is yc( frequenfe 1 and tr.idcd unto by anj’ of our .‘-ubjeefs or 
jieojilc, without internqitioij, any re.str.dnt, giant, or chiirf«»r lo tho cuiiirary nolwilli.stiifidmg. ” This licence A\as a direct violntion of the 
priA’iloges granted by Queen Eli/abetli to the Comp.iiiy, and the origin «*f priAMle tradci.^, teiim tl inlci lojiei s. Miehel borne, on his arrival in India, 
instead of exploring neAv plaees of tr.ule, as w , IS tin; profas.sed object of bi.s vo\iiac, commihetl \nrious depreiiations iqioii tho CJnncse junks 
trading among the iTastorn islands ; and having obUdued a consider.iblo boot), lie returned to tlngl.nid with flic plunder. His conduct di.sgi:ice<l 
the English name, and involved the Comp.iny’.s affairs at Bantam in clilfu nlty. 

In 1603 a noAV capital anas subscri bod amounting to .VboOU?., ;tnd tbreo .ships amuv filled ..ut, ibe Dragon, Captain Keeling ; llerloi. Captain 
Hawkins ; and Consent, Cnjitain jMiddleton. Tlie cNpeiLseof re]>airs and cquijiping amonnti«d to 28,ii26/. ; the cargo consisting of bullion, 17,600/., 
and goods 7, 280/.., -amounted to 24,. HSOb Tho I) rn if on- and Crt?jsejif .sade»l to Bantuii, tbem-e to tlie Moincra.s, a\ hero the Diiteh, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese refused them liberty of trade, on Avldcb they returned to B.mtam, and pnjcuieil n lading of pepper, and a small quantity of cloves. 
The //ccior sailed to Surat, Avith jioAvers fromKingibimcstotre.it Aviih the Mogul, where Hawkins was ojiposed by the l\)rtugueso and the 
Governor of Surut ; he eoiiseciuciitly tr.ivelled to Agr.i, with the King's letters to rhe .Mogul, who ga\e him a g ant for estaldisldiig a factoiy at 
Surat. Tlmt grint, tho Portuguese and the (joveiiior of Surat induced the Mogul to icvoke, and to foi bid tho Engli'-b ever to enter his ports. 
Hawkins arrived in Engband in 1613. The original co.st of (he i\bo\e clo\es brought to England from Aiilioyim in this fleet wus 2,94.8/. 15.s\, and 
tho proceeds of tho sale in Doeoiiiber 1608, wore 36,2.87/., the profits amounted to 21 1 [>erccnt. nu the original subscription. Tho subscription for 
this voyage was raised on a new plan. In the former voyages each .sub.'.ciiber had a voice m the regulati«in of Xhe concerns, Avhieh in nil matters 
of importance were tninsauted in a general court . Tliis Imd been productive of incoiiAvnienee, ns llic minor interest in numbers frequently 
prevailed over the major in A^nlne. 

In tho first and second voyages, out of 217 subscribers, 212 wvrein .'.urns under 300/. ; and in the third, out of 20.'i, 108 Avere under 200/., ond 
tliirty-six under 100/. It Avas aflorwards rosolvol on tlm third sub.serii>lioii that no one slnmld suli.scribo le.ss than 500/., but “a moclilicntion w’as 
adopted, by w'hich Avhoovor suhHcribed 500/. or upAvards, might Like iinder-Hulmeribers, who should be entitled to a share of the profits that 
attaohod to tho principal subsoriber, in proportion a.s sueh under-subseription shall bear to tho main subsvTiptiou of tho pei-son under whom they 
sabscribed; but that they should have no voice in tho managoniont of airuirs, which should be confined only to the principal subacribers of 
600/. and upw^ords.'* In 1607, the fourth voyage commenced with two the A.N'OtJji.swfm and r7»»»on, under the cumniand of JSharpey. A 

Kubsoriptiou of 33,000/. was entered into. Tho expense of ivpairs and equipment amounted to 1 4. lit 10/. ; tlm cai go consisted of 15,00(1/, in 
bullion, and 3,400 in goods, riio Asceuftinn arrived at Aden tho .Sth of April 1009, ami olit.iiued the grant of a free tnido, but Avas afterwards 
lost oft' Dill. Tho Union- sailed to Priaman, in Sumatra, and w’as lailen with jicpper, but on icloriiing avus lost mi tlio o.^ast of France. 

Ill 1608, upon tho arrival of the Consent frmn iho Moluccas, belonging to the third voy.ige, A\itli a c.irgo of ^]^ict^•^, Avliich tho commander 
obtained in spito of the Dutch, the adventuivrs raised an additional subscription of tweiity-fivo per cent on their capital, and sent out another 
ship, the ErpoditioTif commanded by David Middleton. This was the fifth voyage, tho equipment of Avhich co^t 6,000/. The cargo consisted 
of 6,000/. in bullion, and 1,700/. in goods. .This ship sailed to Bant-am and Banda, but the Dutch rcfii.<icil them prrmi.^si«»n to trade, and the 
ship proceeded to Pulo Way, whore a cargo of niitnicgs, mace, popiicr, and other eommoditios A\a.-v procured. Middleton's comluct Avas so 
jodicioiis during this as on the foiiiier voyage, that a pi-ofit of 211 per cent Avas divided on tho si-ttleiueul of accouuis Tho fifteen years’ exclusive 
trade granted to tho East India Clmipany by EliKnbeth avouM imt expire till 1615, but the iucrcii.se of iiitorh>p**rs in<lueed the romiwny to 
apply to King James ill 1609 for a i*enoAVi^of Ihoir lAlvileges. The king, by letters patent, dated the 31 s( of May 1609, ivciting the charter 
0? Elixaboth, empoxA^ered tho Company, as a body politic and corporate for ever, Avith |Kjrpt‘tual Kucccssimi. to make bye-l.aAvs, to possess lands 
ftud to alienate the same, with “ tho Avhole entire and only trade and tr.Affio to the Eiist Indies for e\cr and “ all pcisons Avere enjoinc<l not 
to trade within tho Company’s limits, except by lieonses olitainovl from them nnder their common seal : and to prevent any ap]>rehensious which 
the Company might entertain of licenses gronietl to private tradem being obtained from the crown, it was o.xjinssly stateifthat the .seme should 
not be given without tho consent of tbe Company, explaining that. nolAA'ithstanding those iwivilegos if the ti-aile <5hould not be foAind profitable to 
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the realm, ^lu-h oxc-lnsive ],ri\ilc^i;s ^u‘rl‘ io ('on,^o ami dotonainu afler threo years’ wjiriiing. The inaritiino jiower of Kuglaiid wan at iho end 
of the sixtfonth century of very iVehlc juiwer. Tlu» corpoiatioii of tim Trinity Houno reported, “Unit iu 1688 the whole number of ehiiM in iho 
navy were 150, of which ouly foitv lu hni^^fd to the Crown ; that there was u like iiuiabur of vcaselH employed in trading voyagOH to all parts 
the average burden of whit h uns .ilMuit J5() toiihench. In 1()02, it uaa reproHeiitod that, within the hujt twelve yoiu’H, the shipping and seamen, 
of the conniry were decayed ab"Ui ..m- tlmd. ..wing to the wins with .Spain, loxsea hy capLiires, and in many private udventurca and expeditiona 
to America, All ica. Ac. Sii M.»n^oii. in his Xaval Tr.ict.s, .st:iUy» that at the deatli of (^iiieen Dli/abotli, there W'oro not tuoro than four 

ships in the kingdom, of -100 t»>n^ t i li : :md tlir ships that .s.nloil t.» India in HIOl. wore de.serihed hy him ns “four of the befit merchant ships 
in the kingdom " « 

The i'‘ast Tmli.i ( , ii- t hiMiijr abh* to procMre proper a e.s .-Is, either in Kiiglaiul or at any foreign ports, resolved to build their own 
.ships, on gminul w hii li tl^w pim halt'd :i I Pej.tford : w Iit-re i hey ha mod a dork\ ani, with doieboii.sc.s and other bnilding.s, erected at u very 
great expeii-e. and in 1(5(.K) lliey lannclied fri>in that yard, .'•ays Sir Willi.nn ^buisDn. ■■ th.* goodliest imd gieatest ship that was ever framed in thi.s 
Kingdom, and fiom this bi 'i'iniiing may he d.itrd Ihc //j.-ccasc of f/rpuf sliipa in I-iniilon f." King .l.mic.s 1. liononrcd the launch wdth his presence, 
arcompaiM.Ml l.y his M.n mlti-rwanU t'harle- I.), tlm piiiicip.al offieci.-- of state, and ninnhers ot the nohility- His Majesty nained her the Trade's 
Increase. AiIlm tin- l.LuiK h, the King and nobility ].aitook of a .•nnijRuous bampiel, proNidfjd at the Company’^ expense, and ‘‘as ii specimen of 
Eadti'i’ii mnguiticeiice, nil the tahlc'' were co\ei:^‘d with .simmco' ot t 'hinaware.*' 

In ICIO. .1 capital of 80.1G3/. w.t" shI^oi ihcal b\ the (V.inpan\. anil the Trade’s Increase^ the /V^jper and IMrliiifft departed on a 

sixth MWiige, under the iMiiiimnnd of Sii Ibiiiy MiddU-ti.n ih it i^'h cotnmo.litie.',, particid.o ly woolenn and metals, formed the chief aHicIes of 

their caigoca, in Older to lio di->|><‘-od "t in the Ib d S, .1 , .,iid it v..is lalciibdisl that calh-.u s and Indian articles procurable fivnn tho MognlV 

siil.jects wlmtiailed thitlna. nii'dil be < uiii .l t<. Ilaiitam, the Mi.lnc. .is, Ar , to hi‘ dispo.-etl of in cxch.inge for .sj.ices and dnigs. On niriving 
at Moclii witli ln,-j R.[ua.lron. and l.mdiiig hi- uood-. lli.y uiie -ci/cd. and Middleton and several of liis people weie in rested and .sent to prison, 
where they weif detained j-ovor.d inoiitli-. 1 Ic at length w it h hin coiiipatiions i '•raped nnd reacheil his .••hips Sir Henry, h}’ threntciiing to 
use foicc, obtained indemnity tor 111 '’ He .-'.nled to .Snial. w her.* bis landing wa^ opposed liy the Toi't iignes**, and efleeted only by force, 
bill he wat permitted to tr-ide. I (e then letnriiod to the lied -.ea. -‘ci'/ed se\er;d of the Moignl's ships, and demanded and obtained for their 
relcjiKu a ‘•nm cquiv.dent to the lo->-( ^ Ik- h id -n^Liined b\ the impediments to bi.s trading. Me tbeii saileil to TieoO, in Sumatra, where, and 
at Bantam, he obt.'iined eargnes of pejiiier toi two oi hifi slnp^, ; b.id to repair the dainag.' which the 7'i-a<le’< Tnrrccue has Hiistained by running 
on u rock : and in e.ii.'ening thi^ fdnp in l’..inl.oii lo.uN. .she oMO'-vet and w.is Io-i ,Sii ||l■m■\ -....n after died, it i-i said, of grief. The adveiiturcrH 

finally divided the capital •aibs.-rd.ed, w’lth I'Jl/ l‘ls. 1 ^ per c. nt, piofit. 

Thi ^evonth loy.ige from Kngl.md t . tndia w;i . iindeit.ikeii hy one ship iJiili,* the ffJohe, commanded l>y Hip;iun» with two inerehantH on 
b'*ard, who had quitted t ho Dutch service 'Thi' ob|ect. of thi.'< \o\.ig(‘ w.m t.» open a tia.le on the ol Cornniaiidel for calieoes, partly foi 

sale in tliiOv'Stein inland', and abo e\p. i iin. -tit illy in Taitflaud. They sailed from the Dow n-« on the ath of Fcbrmuy IGIO, and arrived safely 
on the C'orom.iiiflcl coa^t ; but at l*nb' tba Dutch, wlm were settled tli(‘re. bad the gi.ml ..t .m .‘xclnsixe traih*. At TVttapole. Hippoji traded 
and left factors. At AT;uK-uli|.alani they al-o traded, paying foni p.'i* eent. duty of I'U-.toiii," : llie (ioveinor at first e\:u ted tweho jier cent. 
Fiom tljMnce lie .'•ailed to T’.itiinv, whiTf he w.i- allowed a tiee ti.ide. Ho jil.^o setile-l .i fav‘toi,\ .d, Siam, and rotnined to Maiisulipa'am the 
IGlh of December ld],q. In iGl I the King of X n-.m.-a mxited him to .settle a f.aetory ; but. he d\ ing^be'foro the\ left the place, the Governor, 
W'ho had obt.ainoil g-iodH*of (liem rof'u .eil pa s mcnl 1 1 ippoii in coii'-eipieiiee .-•ei/ial hn -on. smd carried him on lioard liis .^hi]» ; tho Governor 
then paid tin* debt, .and obt.mied hi^ .-oirs ideHc. IV ictuined to lUntani, wlieie tlnw li.ad. d .i caigo, and returned to Kngland. The profit on 
thi.fi voyage nmoiwited to i?lS |.ei cenr i n i Im l.'i.llGH •.nliHei ibeil. Tin* \alue of the evports from i'aigland h}' the Comjiany amounted in the 
years JGOl to IGIO, inelu.'-ive, to. in ne r.-liau<h-e. el.Gru/.. in bnllioji I lit, 022/ , total l7GGi)5/. Tin* vidiie of the imports are lUit n-scertainod, 
for Iho roinp.any made th.^'r div ideieb oce:i-ioii. illy ill goods in iiiiiL.ition of the Dnteh. Idie ainoimt has been I'.stiiii.ited by Milbnrn ftt near 
l.OuO.OOOf. jier annum The anioimt ot tlie cM-lom-^ tltitioc* paid in Kiiglaii. I dining Hie -•aine peiiod on file ( 'ompariy’s iiiqjorts, waS 97,1)50/ 
or on an aver.igi' 0 795?. per nnnurn 

In 1011, thice -hi|).-i, . 1 - a di-fiic'i .idiMHiiio. tin* Clocc. tbe/ba^o,-. and 'Ihoma' iiiiihT (aiplain R.iris, ."-.liled from Kiighind in April 1011. This 
was Hie eighth ^ o\ fig'e, nnd t he .-h'p-' an IV e.l .-.liely ‘d Moeha : tlnw were al.ont to trade, w lien Sn Iteiiry Middlidon, mi liis reliirii from Surat, 
and Captain Sari'll, in oulci to pievent crilli-ion'< of inlore'-t=i, .ejii'ed to aef in eoneeil. 'J’hev )n evented aecoidingl> tho Moori.di ships from 
entering Mocha, and bailei ed w ith t heiu for thur cominoLliUt ^ 111 c'vchang.'^ lor I 'nrojieaii gondrt. 'ric y thmi .-niled for Bantam, where two of 
the fillips took in ptppei and ^pin ■<, and Sari^^, In tin- b/mv |>roe.‘eded (•• opui .i tr.uh* with .I.ipaii fii hi. was he loiielied ut the Molnccas, and 
would have obtained clo\c,. from the nativo^, but the Dutcli V. old not -nlh i him to 1 1 ide, .\t J.qian. S.iiis met with a friendly reception, nnd 
nbtiiinr.d pi rmi ^ -loll to 1 1 .ide 1 1.3 aftei w ai d i.'lui m d lo Ibmt mi, .uid to..!; in si < ng.. fni Kiiiopc, 'I’lie i.ipit.il .siib'i(‘rib(‘d for this eighth 
Voyage whs 65.1) IT?., and it vielded a piofil of 211 per cent. 

In ltil2u ninth ^oy.l[;.^ wa-. nnd- rt.ik. ii in a single -hip. wlm h -ail. -I loi |J.»nt nn. and trom tlh iiie to Ihc <o.id oi Coj oiniindel. The enpiUd 
subscribed was 19, 101b, ami the pjolit lOd p» r cent. The tenth Aoy.ig.' \\a.s .ic ompli^hcil by two idiip.M, the Ihvjon .ind t/owft;n?.v, under 
Captani Thoma.'< Be^t lli^ in dim non.- wire “ to .piiel the loiiid of th..* Mojul, in ic^p.jct to the pioco ’dings of Sir llenrw Middleton, in laying 
the .sliiph of his "•nbject •< nnd. 1 .-ni fi Il.ntion in llm Ib*d S.m." (’:i[iiain Bc-t, accoiuj.li' lied his ohjeci, and iiitcre.l int.. .i treaty of amity and 
commerce with the Ab.;'nl, md pioMiri 1 a finnan or hceii'e, allowing ihe- Kiigli. h n diosi permi-doii p. Umle. mi l»a^\ ing I) per cent. eiiMtoiiih, 

and the j.rivilege of h.p ing an ainb.i -iiitor id Aera, Ae 'rin.* I’.ntiieiie-c deteimiiied to pi. went tlni Kngli-ih from trailing in l.lie Mognl’.s 

dominions : and w itli then n ival fo/. .• oi fom r and t ' mty ix fiigat.*-, iitl.iejk.-d llm Ihiglish .ships, 'fhe I’orLiigntMc fought well, hnt 

by the biavery of C'.qd on I’le^t -nd In- j. ojdc, atl.i lonr sl\ oral en'4 e.*i*in.Mit'« the Foi tugnen' weie dcfe.ited with gieat los.s, to the joy of 
the Afoors, who hehevid ihciii nutil tlicu lo lie inv’im.ible. Fioiii Sni.it-. Be-t [iioeeele.l to .A'-hei'ii, w hci c he obtiiinerl u confirmation of the 
privileges grniU.^d to Larir.i-t(M lai tin* I i t vo\age. He jifLerw.u.b m ited v.uiout j.l ices iu Sum. itra, and sailetl to JJ.intam, for a c.argu of 
pcjtper, with which lie letnnied to Kngi.md The capital Miijsaubed for thi-i \o\ age .imount-d to ■b),(i92?., w Inch yielded si profit of 148 ])ei' 
Cenr. The el. veuth voyage w.m peiforim.d in a siii'-de .dnp. whi. li w.is -cut mit to biing immo the lemairis .»f llic .idveiitnrcrs who had subficrib. 
cd to the third .uid tifth vov.ige. Tli<‘ iinioiiiiL anb-. rihe.l was 1 o.tcl9? , and flievo\..g.; biing iij.nle direct out mid home in twenty months, 
the profit iiiimiintcd to 320 per is Ut 'fhe ( wdl! h and hnt Vo\age ol Iho'-i' e.^iducte.l as m'c natc ad\ entlii er.'^, w.is accomjdishei.l hy one hlli). 
the K'’prdjHw/), Cajitain Newport. Sir fjohiit Sluil(',v..i the kin/’- enibas-adoi’ to P,‘j -.i.a - ol.^d in tin's ship. Hu was to Inivo licun landeil at 
Giiad.l, and tlieneo to pioe.-ed by hin.l to l-].;ili:in ; but Ihc naliicf. of Giiad.d Il.tvmg jdaijii.*.! the [iliimtoring und muideriiig him and liifi suite, 
the ship proe-ceded to D;ii. Tlw Hfociuoi of Dm would h:i\i" suluiitted the Pai/li .h to tr.idu but w.is jauvented by tlie Bortugiiese ; a eonditienal 
agreement Avns, howevLi, mad.' to almit Hic I'ngli-h in aiioilar vt -'r onwhuh tiny pi.s-ecded to 'L'icoo and Bantam, and from whence the 
ship returned home w it b jieppi I The Lcpit.*! cxpendcl for tin-, vov.ige was 7,112?. 'riie outwaril' i-argo oon.siHpal oi 1,2.50?. in money, nnd 
650?. in goodfi The prnlit am.amtod t<» 131/. is-. 4-?. percent. The whole ot Hie i :ij »it, il s k id iseri bed for the.se twelre enyn{jes, or expeditions 

in tho aggregate, ninountfd to no mure t h in 4d4 ‘J's I?., oi upon ni .n eiagu 38 <i!K)?. for each v age, wdiich fiiim is esHmafed by Mr. Milbnrn 

to hftVu been invefited in the’ lollowing manner 

t C 

Tn iii.'iHiiindl-.', .Vr o.imM, ci', on an .oerng.', . per voviige. 

Bullion .... .. . ns.lL*; Jl,.',Hi 

fihqjpiiig, f-toic'., i ions, ^c, 2V>h7l*' 21,l*rii ,, 

which gave a prrifil, one io>ag'' vmMi .inolln r, ol 1 is p. reoiir 

The Kugli.sli Fi^t India < 'oin piny bad howovvr ord» . ladid lurli'U'to a- mcie advi ntnieis, who fittcil out their v.y age iv, as suparate and 
diatincL speeulation , wd.liont i.iLti>ries m Imh.i, ami without -loek oi any of the elcmentsol perimaiiency. On tho <ither hand, tho Purtnguesu 
the Spaniards, and ihn Dutch, hidtlio’r ie-«p^ tivi) sicip irt^, ) ictoric-., and tortrc.ses ; and tlicy generally prevented all but the 33nglish from 
trading. Tho tiin.’ hn<l however .irrivc I when it wn eiflmr n'‘.’'‘^-.;irv to abandon the trade, mid it. s nnccitaintic.4, or to constitute a Joiut'Stock 
Comnany, of Mifficient c.-ipital ami power to compete with other Knropcan ponrrs In the dispo.^al of the homeward cargoes, by the Knglisli 
Company, great inconveiiieuco w.v? cxiwrieiiccd, either by being .^obl nt public .-nlc, or divided among the iidvenfcurcrfi in kind, audit often 
happened that private accommodation was studied nt the cxpcn.-c of the geiLTal interest. It w.na. in con.soquonco, rosolvcd to rcliiiquiah all 
furtbei sepamte vojaj^i's, .and to subbCiil^ea capital upon n joint-afock accouiil. Tin* .-tuck nuliscr.bcd Avas limited to four years, in order that 
the Bubneri herd miplit have an opportunity of regulating their future acts )»y » iicnne-trinces. The amount of stock Huhscribed waB 418,091?., 
which it w as agreed dhould be paid up in equal prriportion-> in c-uli of tlm b.iir y?;ns. Tbo Joint Stock Company was H.>on after Hnocemsful, 
though opposed l.y tbo I’ui tugiicw and Hio Dubh. ‘ ’ 


y-TJukt no.rp.ncuiH i.i.ji,” ftjnsMr MlP.uni, "urn rv^''ail w Itli reg.inl m |,lif fiiipimsf-fl inngiiiiii.lc i.f t lies.* profit*, cotnparisl vvitli tho of Miluffs ftt tlif 
pr^fient Oil)', it AviUhc nfiriKii v to hnir ni noii.l that tli.- \i»y.igi >- nhoxe r.'fcmd to, wer.> Hchluiii iiiudc in Ii-m 1 lian thirty inoitthH, und oBcrt wei*n exteiidotl to throe 
ana loiir lioni thr time of tl*c hlnpn h aving Kiigl md till ihtir r.-iuiii : ilmi, npt.ii ih.-ir arrivnl, their c.irgocs were diitiKifiOd of at long mslits, from eighteen to 

V. invgiilfirify In the fa. -tors, ns will in I, 'ping, as iiittir tr.ni MiiisHinn nf ihel^miiintH, it Wftfi fr(S|umilly ftlx, Mueii, uiui eight 
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In 161 3 j tho fti'bt expedition on the joint-stock account <jon»ifltod uf four ships, under tlio ciuiinuuul nf Taptain Nioho]an Dowutnn. On 
Ids arrival at Surat, ho asked for a reduction of ciiKtoins and othor privilege.^, and the Mogul being nt the time at \mu* with tho Portugiioso, 
sought tho aid of the (.^onijmny which was declined. Tho Uovenior <»f Smut iu consutiuence dotorniinud to prevent the Kiiglish from trading, 
and the Portuguese insinuated that the English meant to lend theii assistance to thorn against tlie Mogul. Tho Mogul being undeooived, sent 
a 61111011 allomiigtho English to trade ; and the presonta «»f the Company for the Mogul were forworded to Agra. Tpon the arrival of n 
Portuguese fleet, tho Oovonment of Surat sued for, peace, which wa-* haughtily refiijiod. Tho Poitiigueso then attacked the English sldps, 
but the latter ropul sod the fonnor, and burnt soveral of their ships. Attempts wore mjulo Ijy tho .lesnits to niconcilo matters, which jirovod 
ineffectual, from tho imperious demands mado by tho Portiigtie^n. wlio with tiro shijm atlcuipU*d to destroy the English Hhip-», but withoiit 
effoct. Tho Viceroy then mado pro])OHalH for peace with the M«»giil, which was udused, sind t!»t* Portiiguc.s<j ndinul to Cloa. Tho English having 
completed their lading, sailed for Bantam, whero one of the ships [)rociired a cargu of m icc and silk, niid then )»rocctaled to Mansulipatnin ; the 
others returned to England. Serious cha.gcs w('rc* at this tune masln a'<:unst the conduct nt tlic Dutch, bolli at Bantaju and Mnenssar, to tho 
English factors. An attempt \va.s also ma»io to opou a tmdt* with IVrsia, and tho English t.o-’tors wtov well re<vivod tlunv. 

In ICl 4 , tho dissonsions that prevailed botwoon the English an I Du toh Coin jianios* sovN.nit.sm Judi.» wore now become so niarining as to 
ennse a nOj^otiation botwoen the respective < hivennuents in E»irope. (lommisskniers wore appointed o)i both si<UM to fix upon some satisfactory 
plan for the regulation of the future tratU* to India. In tho ceuferonces which took place on this oi' -asion, a pioposition was made on the part of 
the Dutch, that an union should bo established botwoon tho two C’pmpatiio.s, and the trade cat tied on a-^ a joint ti'»nccrn. But this pro])o«al was, 
after a very careful deliberation, vejectetl by the English En.st India (‘ompany. 

In 1616 , the Coinjaiuy np]>liod to tho King for an Ambass.idor to ]»rocced to tlu' (boat Mt»!5u] 'I'ho King ngnvtl. and ap])ointcd Sir Thomas 
Roo “to bo Auibflssadtw to the (Jroat Mogul or King of India: ' the (Juiupany .^^rooiuL; to dciVav tlio oxjwnsos, in i‘onhidcratioii that, under their 
exclusivo privilogGs, they woni to aovjuiiv sneU b^M '^its as might result Ipuii th: ^ mi.-.dmi. Sir Thoni.i* Uov: s.ulcd irnm England in Maivlj Idl.'i, 
on board tho /ifoa, Captain Now’port, one of four slnjw (iltc 1 out on tin* j*unL-st/jvk je-conut. aiid m i ived at Su1.1l , truiu whence he proceeded to tho 
Mogul’K court, which he iv.ichcd in December lijlu, ‘uid on the lOtU of ,lann iry was ]ue ented to the < b rat Mngid, wlieii he delivered 

tho King’s letter, and tho presents ; the Mogul gaNo the Ambarvadm- .» graciuu.', reception. On the *J 4 th “f .limnnry. Sir 'I’lioma-' had m .second 
audionco of the Mogul, when he stated the injuries tlu^ English had MU:>tained from tlie aibiti.ivv e«inducL of the thoenuwH of Sui.it, and pro- 
posed the renewing the articles of the finnan <u- treaty between the Mogul and the English nation, whu h w.v- eomjdusl with, and «)f whicli tin* 
following is the substance : — 

It was fltipuluted that Engli.sh Pubjeets shoidd b.uc liberty of mide. and !)<• alln.v vl to establish faetoiie.'^ in any of the p.irts of the Mogul 
Empire. That they slioulU ho furnished with all kinds of jiroviKiom ami oarringei by (lie iuhaljit nit', of tho pc*.tpoit-», according to the ordiiiaiy 
rates of charge, Tliat t.ho mcavhAiUs should be pvotL‘v.’t(‘d against any eKaotions in .dl sales, not i-xceediiig lb rials of eight. That all prc.scntH 
sent to the Mogul, shouM bo protects I fnnn being <jpiM\cd .it the rt«>aii a U, and bo forw.nded to tin* English Ambassadoi jd, court, to be delivere<l 
agreeably to his instructions. That tin* goods of the Engliah merchant .damhl he r.it.* I witliin idx days alter being l.iudcl at any poit : and .ifter 
peymonl of tho .'itipnlatod duty, might bo forwarded bee to any other English factory. Thai th • good.-* pnrchasnd by the EngH;-li, in any part 
of tho Mogul's dominions, should have a free transit to the ports at whlidi they were to be Khipp^-il. Th it 1 1n* property of tlii* ( 'oinp.iu) ser- 
vants, who might die in the Mogul’s dommioiM, slmuld be di liverod to the Doinp.uiy*H odIcerH. or their .siicec'^-.niv. Th.vt the pi\>visi(»n-. ueces.s,uy 
for the Bhijiping should be exempted from duty. By asejirato article it was agreed that the r.ifo of eu.doius on lOn^dish impoi ts should be fl.xcd at 
3 iJ per cent, and 2 per eenl. oil rials of oiirlit ; and that mutual .t.s.siMtaiico shouM be given a'^fam t the eueniic; of cjfher of the eoiihaetiiig 
parti(»a.'' ;l/i 7 /uo <o 

Sir I'hoimis Itoo resides some ycai's in III lia, an I c nidueti'd himjcif to the Compan;i *.• ,:iati.if.iL‘liou. On his letiirn, ui Ibl'd, he h:i<l an 
honorary seat in tlv'ir (Vmrtof (\unmittoes, and was allowed an .uiiimml .stipend ot 'Jon/, per .innuin. K-'dingi', who eommanded one r.f the sln’ps 
which Bailed with .Sir Thoimts Roe, proeeede I lo (hxingaiioie, where heairive.l in Mantli Dill), and ohl.iim’d hb ‘ily lo tra«le, and p..rmissiyii to 
MtabliRh a faobav ; mid its w'aa ngrocfl by tn'ily tliat the English .muiI llie .Sanionn of thit place .slioiiid join thi'ir ‘^oic"?., ainl expel tho Por- 
IngueRC from (kadijn, which, on being capture 1 , sliould ))•* c.m1c!| the English. This 3var ,\ treaty w.us concluded with the King of Acheeii, 
and liberty to trade and setlh' a factory at TiiMo wa.s grniilod to the Engli.sh, on ]»aymont of seven per cent. cn.-l<)iUK on imports ami exports. 
Apamphlct piil)lishod at this timn, entitled “Tri'lt'- Inen'vse," charge.^ tho E.ist India tt .idc a-' ilr.iinin ( the country td specie, among othor 
uUogod evils. Sir Dudley Digges, who answ'i'rcd tlie^'^ ehar'0*.s s.13 s tli.it, '* tho Company had emphued, from their ori:;in, tweniy-fi/Ui shipp, 
of which four had been lost ; that iiineteoii of (hem were fiom to <100 tou.s* burden"; tliat one \vas of SOO tons. )»ne of poO. one of 1,000, one 

of 1,100, and one ot 1,29.3 tons ; jviid tliat the reason b»r having .such large .ships wms owing lo t!i»* n:ny nut being siifliciently strong ti> protect 
tboin from the Barbary roveivj.’’ IJe .^ttiti's that Die large-t v.diie ot goo«ls I'Vpjirted in oia* \ ear w.i*- .3 ), 0007, ; that ro,0<Kd. had been .saved 
nflliually to tho nation in the prict'S of pcjiper, olov«'-., and nutme/s foi hoint' ei)ii.-.iin)ption . tli.it .spici*.^ had liecii c\[)')i(cil in the last yoai to the 
value ot 218,000/., bcMi<le« indigo, e.alicoes, (Oiina silk.s, and drugs, to winch .''1 h)uM h*» .'ulded the Kni.('s euKtonis. .md .d.si> the eMi|iii)\'iuent given 
to HhipB and inariuerM in the lo-oxpoi tntion 

3’hat Ijo.sidc.s cinnamon, the Companj* ealeulati-'d tliat there were amin.dlx' eonsnnic 1 al h one, liz. |)ep,>ej\ f.u'meilv at Ss. hut now nt 2 .s. 
per lb., 450,000 lbs. ; cloves, ,50.000 lbs.; ni.'ue I 5,000 Il).s. ; nutmeg><, l<iOOOo il.-; ; and tliai th<‘ i In\ e.". mmc. and milnicgs w.s.* [)i.j[)ortionably le- 
duced in jiriee since our direct trade tc^ Indi.i. Tliat tho cargoes, m lOl f. amounb'd to lOO.OO!)?., aiel I'on.-isic 1 ol I a\’s. ker'^ies, and hioml cloth.’*, 
dj’Cil and dressed, 14,000/. ; lead, iron, ,ind foreign nnTehandi.-vi*. Di.OoO/ ; tic‘'jnre (wliich i-. le-s firm .dioued to e.\p.)jt by eh.iileiL 12 , 00a/. ; 
the shipping mill funiilure cost in t.Iio .niitiie 3 c.ir, .3 J OlM)/ ; loi pioM.si.ms ,uid oilier r’\tr.i..idi 5 ai 3 eh.irge-^, ;;0.000/. ' , 

In IGlO, the sDiek lor the next voyage w.is o-tiiimted al .'*2.0<S77. in luonev, .md ui goods ; .nid lie' i \pedili/^n llilod out ei>nhi''ted ul 

seven sliijis, iiiidor Ihe ('oinijiand of ( 'apt.'im Pnng, who failed fioin the Downs, in M.oe7i. .'unl nnnerl .d .Smai in (Jelobei HJDl. wlierehe 
e.ijitured a J’ortngiUMc trig, it.', and then .sailed to Maid. on. -V.t .J.ieafi.i thev agi«’«’.l l.» gin* /O') li.il'. pei nninnu foi Ihe hb(‘it 3 of trade, and 
1,500 rials for a jiiece of ground for a f.i,ctoi\". The J)ut< h, obsciaiiiL' ther.ipid piogro'.s of the lai;li‘'h in the Ei-l Jiidia ii ule. sought o\e ?’3 
opportiiiiit3^ to enihnirji.s.s tlieir operntion.s. To prute -t tie* Endi h ('oiup.ui> hum tho Dideh. .'sii 'I lean e* D-'h- pio v ■ le I witli a licet to Indi.i , 
with power to Seize the sliip.s of illieit traders, d'lils lorce, on its :o i i\.d .d. B mt mi, w.i- |omc 1 b> tlie l'omi'm\‘. shipping in India, making 
thirteen sail, with wdiieh llnw engaged, and heal lheJ)uteh Meet ' 'J’lic Dutch h n| |iie\iou I\ -cl/i’ I llie Iriigli h f.ictors .d .bicatj.i, ,iiel lairiit^^ 
the factoiy, and even wont so f.ii .a-s tti attack Ihe r.iv.il p.d.ie^*. 'riu- King oi wlnrh .>11 this .--.•id to Ikmf.on ba ihe iie’*’ ol the Ihiglish. 

which being rendered him, theDiitcli proposed to .sun ciider their ftnl ,d .laeatra d'iie I’inglish .di.nkedand la*.d off four Diileli .'hips otT Sniuiilr.i 
but il) an ufter-eugagciiienL five of the Eiigli,*.)! diips were taken. 'Jdie j»rofils of the four \o\.i pM mi jouit-stoik, did not amount to more IImii 
eighty-Hevon-aiid-a-liulf per cent, >>u the original subsei ipti»in, iiotw itlist.m.ling the I’aigo of one ot the '•hip- cost oiiD- 4U,i)<i<) pieces of eicld, and 
produced at the sales in England 80.0001. BLCilin r. 

lu 1017, thu periiid of four 3 ’e'\r.s, to whicdi tlr.' trade t)f (lie tiist join! stock wi-» liniiteil, beiir; cxpiied, .1 fre.sh -iil'sci ipiion w.is oitrne<l ; ami 
so anxious wore ptn-sousof all ranks to enrol tlieiiisclvos ihendn, lird at the periu.l of it^. ehnc, the .■'OiO' lh.it weie nudeiw 1 d ten. aiiioiinted to iio 
leas than 1,023,040/.— Afi7/ui/'/t. 'riie .sub.senb»'rs to this oi'igiiial .stink con .d of 1,5 Duke.* .md E.u-Ih : >2 Knights, including 2 .ludgi.", nil the 
Kings C onneil, ami 5 l*i'iv 3 ’ connsellora ; 13 ('oimtesHes ami ladies ; 2»I iloetors of divinitv and phxsic : IS widow-, .iftd ^irL'ins ; nl3 mcichant’' ; 
214 triulesmoi) ; 21*2 without title ; 2:5 luerclianlN. straiigo'rs ; .30 wdio-ie oeenji.dioii.s were mikiiow'n. M. iking m all O.il This joint •.tock, like 
tho lormer one, was limited in its trado to imir yoai’f.' dnr.ition ; Ih.d is to 8,13 . tr.idiiig .idveidmeis lo .sen I 'ai*. tr.uling .ships for tom .succeeding 
yeai'H, and then to wait thoir arrival, in order to bring the eoiieerii lo .1 close. 'Phe Diici-toi.s ll\cd on Sm.it ami n.mt.uii .is ihe pniuip.il mails 
of the trade, and that Biich out-statioiis as had liocn Gstiihlidi * 1 slioiiId li * eontrollotl liy tlie two jiiineipd f.n tories A pioj.osition was again 
iiiiule by the Dutch, for tho English and Dutch to join in i:oiici*rt ; on the ground p,u-tl\' tliat ;m E ist Imli.i ('omp.m\ w.is torming in Eraiice. 
and another ill Deninark ; but this proposal w.is also ivjecte.l 'Plie Dutch (’omjiany tlicu sent instructions to their r-en ants in Indi.i to take 
mcsiuur^ for eiigroHsiiig tho whole of tho popper trade at IJaid-vin ami Ikd.ivia, at b.d,h of which plu' c** t)i.‘ I'udi^h In I i.mied on a trade. In 
1617f tho following were the English (Viriip.au} 's places i>f tr.idiiig in India, iicoording lo Air. Milbnrn, .md .m olflei.il st demeiit 

Surat, at which, though English goods were not in gre it domuid. yet the e.isteiii p.irts of Midi 1 n.idd br suppjic 1 wiili « lotln : luit tho.se 

avticW could only be pmeurod b3* tho excliango of ('hina goods, Hpice.s. nml iiioiiev. Ache -n and 'Picdo. wln’ic liuge •inaiitilics of (\unb.iv ami 
MaUBUllpatnm goo.ls might bo disposed of ; nml iu return, gold, eainph ire, pujip’cr, and bon j 1 min loidd be oblaine 1. M.mt.ini, whieh was then 
the grates t pluco of trade in Uio Indian seas ; where C.imh.-iN ami Man nlip.'taiii goods, to the nniomit oi iliMXK) rials, avch* .mnnally imported. 

^ . 1 return, from t) 0 ,(X )0 to 150 , GOO saek.s of jieppcr could be exported , llie prii «• of pepjn’i, hi»we\er. hid been r.ii.soil treble 
Within the lost few j-ears, from tho competition between the Engliah, Dutch, an I ('hiiie.r. .I.ieur.i o<lerc l arrack, rice, and flsli ; 
but a Hettlement thero would bo diflieult, from tho exoriataiit sum dennmlel b\ llie Kin:; for ti »’aii I L» build a factory nj>on. 
Jatilboo hud been roocntly sottled as a fautoiy, at which there wis ,m inenM.sing deman 1 foi ('.unbin land Coromimlel clotlis, and 

in ratiira, aiTurdod li), 00 d sacks of popper. At Pataiw about IG.OOG rials of Snr.il and ('luomandel ilotlis might be .st»M : but it 

fiunuib^d i 6 \v nrtioIoH of export, and trado w’as on tho d 'cline. At Vviani. if the conntev wcie in a .st.ite ;if p ’.ice, Coiom.mde! (doths might be sold 
to tho amount of 40,000 rials per annum ; ^nd in letuan, it w'onld xiold gold, sil\er, and deerskin.-, bn* the dapm mirket. At dapan, English 
cloth, load, doer-Hkiiis, silks, and other go''»d.s, woiiltllinl a eiuisidcralile market; ami in leturn it wonbl innusb !?ilvcr, copper, raid iron ; 
but tho Engl ibU car^ooH hitherto sent ha 1 born iU-a.H.si)rtod, and the li.ido wa.H on the declino. At Suecx lan.i, di.unonds. bezoar n tones, am 1 
gold might be obtainod, had not this tra<lo boon ruiiielby the igimraiico of Iho first f.ictors. \1 Banjanjvi'’.sin, diamonds, go1 I ami lio/.<»ar 
stones could bo propiirod ; but the charaetcr of the natives \va.s ho tivacherons. that it would be ox->.‘diciit ro withdraw the lactm^. At Macassar 
the best rico in India could bo bought, and about 40,000 riaU per annum of Jmiia elotbs soM ; but tliis plae • w.is vosoiied to bv‘the rortuguoso, 
though abandoned hy tho Dutch. At Bamkv about 60,000 rials annually of r-nann uidel cIoMm . onld be -ol.! ; ;md in return ‘about lOQ ton- of 
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nutmeffBand maoe could be purohaaed, and a Htill greater quantity, coold peace be eatabliahod between the Kuropeans tradinff to it. The 
Kiigliah also obtained in 1617, posBession of the islands of Pulo Boon and Kosengyn, and fortiflocl tlicm ; the Dutch attacked the fornm, but 
were repulsed. They, however, captured two of the Company’s ships. « , , ‘ ^ 

In 1618, James granted letters patent for the establishment of the trade to India from Scotland. This patent was ** to Sir James Cun- 
ningham, appointing him, bis heirs, and assigns, to be Oovemors, rulers, and directors of the Scottish East India Company, and authorillag 
him to trade to and from the East Indies, and the countries or parts of Aaia, Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of Bona Sporantia to the 
Straits of Magellan, and to the Levant and territories under the Government of the Great Turk, and to and from the countrieaof Green- 
land, and all other ooimtries and islands in the North, North-west, and North-east boos, and other parts of Amerioa and Muscovy.*' The Bussiaii 
Oompony and the English East Lidia Company represenietl to His Majesty, that this patent w'ould be highly prejudioial to tiieir trade ; and 
the king informed the Company, that, as he considi^rod them ** to be a strength to the kingdom, and an honour to himself, he would withdraw 
the patent, on their recompensing Sir James Cunningham for tho charges and expenses ho had incurred in his proceedings and that the 
East India’Compnny should join witli the Russia Company in the support of their trado, tho concerns of which had long been in an enfeebled state. 
The Company thoroupon, at His Majesty's entreaty, and under a promise that ho would grant no other patents that should be injurious to 
their interests, os also induced thereto by his having been graciously pleased to withdraw the Scottish patent, agreed to advance 80,000,0001. 
per annum for tho remaning time of their duration, which, with a similar sum to bo advanced by the Russia Company, it was hoped would 
^ve life and vigour to that traao, which for tho last sixty years had yielded no benefit to the adventurers- Tho trade was oarried pn by both 
Companies jointly for two seasons, but without snccess ; upon which, on the 29th of December 1619, the connexion was dissolved. The East 
India Company's Urns on this occasion was estimated at 40,000/." — Aftlbum. 

Two ships, the Draffon “and which sailed in 1018, for the Malabar coast, weie defeated in their trade at Dabiil, Batioaloe, and 

Calicut, by the Samorin. They thim sailed to Sumatra. The J)raf/on was attacked by six Dutch ships ofl'Ticoo, and after a bravo defence, 
taken, aiui her crow treated with barbarity. ^ 

III 1619, an expedition was fitted out, consisting of the Lomlo^i, Hart, Hoehuck. and Eagle, under Captain Shillinge. Ho sailed in Peb- 
rnary 1619. On the passage out, he took possession of Saldunha Bay. On his amval in Malabar, tho and were despatched for 

Jasques ; but on attempting to enter that port, they found it blockaded by a Portuguoso fleet, and they wore obliged to return to Surat, where they 
were joined by tho other ships ; and they all sailed for Jastpies, where they foil in with tho Portuguese fleet. An engagement took place whion 
lasted nine hours, but with little oft’ect. The Portuguc^ gavo way, and allowed the English ships to enter tho port ; but having received assis- 
tance from Ormus, a second engugciuent took pliw’o ; tho conflict was obstinate, but terminated in favour of the English who however lost 
Captain Shillinge. The ships soon after returned to Surat. A treaty of friendship and tmdo was this year concluded with Persia upon terms 
very advantageous to the English, who were pcriuittod to build a fort at Jasques ; and this yoitr the Dutch took four of tho Company's ships 
off the coast of Sumatra. A treaty wa.s concluded by tho English and Dutch Commissioners, and on the 7th of July 1619, an agreement was 
signed, which, after specifying an amnesty and oblivion of all exceases committed by cither part in tho East Indies, and a mutual i*e8toration of 
ships and projierty, declared the trade of the two nations in the Eiist to be free, to tho extent of tho respective funds which might be employed 
ana specified ; that the exertions of both Couipainea should be directed to reduce the dutie.s and exactions of the native officers at the defferent 
ports ; that tho popper trade at Java shonld be equally divided ; that the English should have a free trade at Palicat, on paying half the expenses of 
the Garrison ; that tho English at the Moluccas and Baiuhis should enjoy one-third of the imjiort andexjwrt tnwle, and the Dutch two-thiids, 
and that Commissioners should be appoitod to regulate t*hc triule, the charges of the Ganison.s to be paid in tho same proportion ; that each 
Company should fuimish ten shijis of war for common defence, but that those ships were not to be employed to bring cargoes to 
Europe, but only in the carrying trade from <»no part of the Ejwt Indies to another ; and that the whole proceodings should be under 
the regulation of a council of defence in tho Fiidies, composed of four members from each Comjiany. This treaty was to be binding 
for twenty years. On its ratification, King JameH jiroiniHed not to grant another charter during the term of its agreement. In India, hostilities 
ceaso'd, and harmony was foi- a short time roatorod. The English then sailed for Japan, where, luiving united uitli the Dutch, they settled with 
the Emperor the terms for carrying on their tnule . — MU burn. 

The English East India Company now equipped the greatest fioet they had ever despatched to the oriental seas. It consisted of ten ships, 
tho largest of which was 1,000 tons’ burden, and several of tho others 700 tons. The stock sent by this expedition amounted to 62,4901. in 
bullion, and 28,608/. in goods. Of this fleet, nine of tho ships vveise detained in India, amd only one retunicd with ac.xrgo, which realised 108,8871. 

In 1620, the Dutch Government at Bfitaria, notwithstaiidiiig tho treaty which luul boon concluded, fitted out an (Wpedijion, which proceeded 
to tho islands of Lantore and Pulo Koon, and took possession of them, treating the few Englishmen they found there with great barbarity. 
The Company, on receipt of this iutolligonce, presented a mcniornil, praying for protection and redress : but tho state of the nation prevented 
any efforts being made to obtain satisfaction. 

In 1021, there was published n treatwe in favour of the E:ist India tnulc, written by Mr. Munn, nii omineiit merchant of London, and one 
of the Directoi-s of the East India Company. Ho states tlio quantities of Indian merchandise consumed annually in Europe, with their prime 
cost, and all charges still on board, by the old way from Aleppo and also the now way by the Ciipc of Good Hope, whence, be states, will be seen 
the great liencfit of the East India commerce, viz : 


Annual Coii.miiiqition. 



(l.OOO.OM Ibi. popper , 
•l5ll,0(X> do. clove»i 
150,000 do. niaCe .. . 
‘100,000 do. nutmogH 
M.'iO.ooo do. indif^o 
l,000,0a0 do* raw silk 


. . f per lb. 

, . . . do 

do. 

do.' 

do. 

d<».' 

Total ’ 


Cost at Aleppo. 


Cost in India. 


». (/. { £ 
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£ 

«. 
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ftS.ftOO 

0 

0 

111,875 

0 

0 

fi,0i)0 

0 

0 

fl,660 

1.-1 

4 

30,410 

IM 

4 

400,000 

0 

0 

.511, ‘158 

0 
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For rather more than a third of the prices of the gooil.s shipiicd from Turkey they wore shipped from India ; and by atldiug one-sixth for the 
expense of the voyage homei>ttrd above that from Turkey, the goutls cost o*nly about half the }irice they did from.Turkey. The statements made 
by Mr. Munn are supposed to a})i>ly to a jieriod autecedeiit t«> the }e.ir 102 I. Mr. Muiin eKtimatod the annual impoi'tatioi. of India goods, with 
the prices they cost on l>oai*d the ships in Iiulia, and those tliey sold for in England, as billows : — 


— 

Annual Iiniiortatloii. 

1 

n. 

Cost on Board In India. 

il. £ s. 

tf. 

n. 

.Selling Prices in England, 

d. \ £ #. 

d. 

2.50,000 lbs. popper 



0 

.»! 

30,041 

i:i 

4 

1 

8 
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8 

1.50,00) do. cloves 
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0 

! 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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fia 1 

0 

4 
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0 

0 

2 

6 

1 18,760 0 

0 
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4 

0 

0 
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4 

0 

0 
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7 

0 
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0 

0 

20 

0 
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0 

50,000 plcoi*^ of calico 



4 

0 
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0 

0 

20 

0 
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! 
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0 
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Tho difference, which consisting of freight, duties, charges, and profits, wiw, In conshlered, a gain to the nation. He estimates the annuid 
e.Misuinption of tho following goods in England with a comparative view of tho lowest prices, when imported from Turkey or Lisbon, before 
England imported any from India, and tho common jirices in his own time viz : — 



Annual Consumption. 



Lowest Ancient Prices. 

1 

Common Modem Prices. 




#. 
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6 
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Th 0 <UifercS^ of these sums he also considered as a saving of expenditure, in consequence of the direct importation. According to a report 
presented tp Parliament by the Company in 1621, on ** The estate of their trade from the beginning thereof in 1000 to ^e 29th of November l&h. 
There hath been sent forth in the said term of twenty-one years, eighty-six ships to the Indies, whereof thirty-six return^ safely home Mt n ; 
nine were lost ; five worn out by long service from port to ^rt in India ; eleven have been ti^en and surprised by the Dutch ; and twenty- 
five do remain in India, or on their homeward passage. The East India Company, by lioense from His Majesty, might have shipped out of these 
lisalmai in the said term of twenty-one years, 9l0,000l. in foreign coin ; but tbey have not sent out so much by near aOO,OOOL ; for they 
laden' away in all the said time, uiion ml the aaid ships, as well out of these realms, as out of the Downs, Holland, and other places, but 
618,6811. And, together with the said money» they also have shipped out of the realm, in* woollens, lead, iron, tb, and other wares, to the 
value of 819,2111b, maldb^ together 932,8921. And of all the before-mentioned moneys and goods sent into the Indies, there hath been 
employed the value of 875,2881. for the lading of 36 ships, which are returned hence with sundry sorts of wares, all of which wares have produced 
here in England by the sales, 2,004,6001. Whereby it doth plainly appear, that if 557,6041. of our money and goods sent out, were nti.rsed 
with no more success than the 875,2881. which is already received, it would produce in all 5,000,0001. sterling, whi^ is a far greater proportipn 
of the kingdom's itook than can be prooured by any other foreign trade whatsoever known unto us. For, although it is very true that the 
said 5,000,^01. be prooured by the money and goods afore-written alone, without a further great charge also disbursed for shipping, vlotuals, 
ammunition, wages for captains, officers, factors, and mariners, besides His Majesty’s customs and imports, with many other Paiges, yet all 
these disbursements made within this realm from one to the other, do not diminish the kingdom's stock, althougl^ they Erectly abate the 
merchant's gain." The ships eanipped in 1621 consisted of four ships, the value of the cargoes of which were estimated at 12,9001. in bullion, 
and 6,8531. in goods. Of these ships only one returned to England, and her cargo, which consisted of pepper, cloves, Ac., produced at the 
sales 94,4641b 

In 1622, the Portuguese, from the first appearance of the Dutch and the English in India, had determined to keep them out of the trade 
by force, under the pretence of exclusive right, as Che original discoverers of the voyage by the Cape of Good Hope, ^e English and Dutch 
resisted, and a war was in India, though the English were at peace with Spain. The English Commanders had aoted only upon the defensive 
in the various engagements that had taken place with tho PortugiieBc. The Portuguese possessed the island aud costlo of Ormus, which 
commanded the tre^e of tho Persian Gulf, in whioh they committed various depredations upon the English an<l others trading there. The King 
of Persia was desirous of dispossessing them ; and calling to his assistance the English, ^th whom he was then in nlliance, it was proposed to 
make a Joint attack upon tho island; and the King agre^ that, if it proved successful, nf would place it in the Company's hands, and give them 
ono-half of the oustoms. The attack was chiefly conducted by tho English, and tho city and castle wore taken on tho 22nd of April 1022. 
The English received a proportion of tho plunder, aud a grant of half tho customs of Gombroon, whioh was paid till about 1680, when tho* 
Company, not being able to clear the gulf of pirates, tho King of Persia withheld their sharo of the duties. — Milbun^. 

The expedition to India in 1623 consisted of seven ships ; tho cargoes were estimated at 68,7201. in Spanish silver, and 17,3451. in goods. 
The homeward ships were five in number ; their cargoes consisted of i)opper, cloves, mace, and nutmegs, these produced at the sales 485,6931.,' 
exclusive of Pei-sian raw silx, which amounted to 97,0001., making in tlie whole 582,5931. The outward shijps wore detained on a claim of the 
Duke of Buckingham, as Lord High Admiral, for a .share of the Ormus prize-money ; and the Company paid him 10,0001., and a like sum to the 
Seoretaiy of State for tho King’s use, before they were allowed to sail. In February 1622-3, the English at Amboyua were tortured, and then 
murdered by the Dutch. A similar atrocity was committed previously at Lantore, apd the other islands ; and the Dutch aftenvards engrossed 
the whole spice trade, until the spice islands wore captured by the English during the war of 1793. 

In 1623, on the 8th of Mai'ch, a debate took place in Parliament,^ in which tho East India trade was denounced us injurious to tho national 
interests, on the plea of its draining the nation of treasure, of which it was said they cxjioited to the amount of 80,0001. iwr iinnum. Upon this 
occasion they w'ere defended by two of the city members and many others. 

In 1626, by an order of the House of Commons, tho following ** Abstract of the Trade to the East Lidios, from the 25th of Mai*oh 1620 to 
the 25th of Mai'ch 1624," was laid before them : — * 



1630. This yctip, b}' reiuidii of our difforonoes witli tlio Dutch, our ships were kept in ludla for our defeiioo, to our very great dnnuigo, and only one shin £ 

relumed with Indigo, oalicoes, drugs, &g., value 106 897 

** 1021. Tills year our dlllen-uws with the Dutch being newly aocoinnioduted and our slock ol money by those broils much wni»ted, tliciv was returned only * 

one sliip, laden witli iiepper, cloves, and Cliliia raw silk, value .*.94 461 

** 1623. There returned this year live ships, laden with pepper, <;Io\es, innee, nutmegs, gum-lae, indigo, and enlicocs, viiliio 206,60o;., and Persian raw * 
silk 03,0007. ,, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ,, 389,500 

*‘ 1623. Upturned this year fivcj ships, laden wi Hi pepper, eludes, mace, nutmegs. Indigo, and calicoes, value and Persinii raw silk 07,00i)f. . ’ . . 083*59.‘i 

** Kocovered from tlie Dutch for tlie value thi»y tuck from us in India oo'ooo 

** Forifdiig a total in four years, of l,2o5, 444/. or an average 313,801. i>er annum. 

*' Monel'S are of the same ‘value wlieii tliey arrive in India ; but tlie waiw make good profit, and are ilouulc at least, >ilH*reby our ex[>ortations in wares are more 
than half as much as we have sent out in money. 

** We are eoiiHdent tliat in the suiil four veal's, wo sliould have retnriKHl eoimnodltios into tliis kingilrtii f«»r 6oo,0(>u7. more at tiio least, If we had not l>eeii deprivi'd 
of the employment from tlie Indies of the .said 80,000/, and also damaged by an extvssive charge and waste of our stock of money, and shlfis kept tlieit) purposely for 
our defence, which otJiofwlso would have rotiimcsl richly laden. ^ 

** Conoeming tlie iwrt of the Indian wai-cs which by trade have Iwen cxporteil again Into foreign cnuntrles, ^\p, by estimate, air of opiilion, that one-lialf of the raw 
silk Is iwed here, wliicli, by the manufacture thereof, dotli employ a great multitmhi of ikkw jkk>pTp ; the otlier half wc (Consider is carrieil Inwond the sea.s. as also 
three-qitirtera of all tho Indian ^\ai'es wlilcli have Imh'Ii brouglit liilo this kingdom, to the great Inerease of trade, iniix>rtatioii of treasun^ and eiiiplo^ ment of shipping." 

lu 1631 King Charlen 1. issued a proclamation ** for restraiumg the excess of the private, or clandestine trade, earned on to and from tho'"’ 
East Indies by the officers and sailoi-s in the Company’s own ships,” This proclamation stated tho goiHls which the Company wore permitted to 
export to, and export from, India into England, which \vore as follows, viz. : — 


** Sxporti,-^** Fcrpetuaiicos and drapery, broad clotlis, &e., pewter, .saHTroii, woollen Htockiiigs, silk Htockiiigs and garters, ribbons, roses edged with gold looe, 
beaver Iwts with gold and silvoi* bands, felt hats, strong waters, knives, Spunish Iratlier shoes, iron, and looking-glasses. 

** *• Long popper, white pei»per, wlilto ijowdorod sumr, preserved niitmegs, and giiimr, preserved myraboiams, bezoar stones, drugs of all sorts, agate 

heads, blood-stones, musk, aloes, ambergris, rleli carpets of Pei'sia and Cainiiay, quilts of satin taffaty, painted calicoes, benjamin, damasks, satins and tafhitfes of 
China, quilts of Cliiua embroidcretl with gold, quilts of Patany embroidered Mlk. ^lls, worm-seeds, sugur-candy, China dishes, and porcelain of all sorts." 


The Parliament, in 1631, granted the East India Company a clmrler for five years, lo trade along the coast and on the continent of Africa. 

Ill 1634, a firman was granted by the Mogul on tho 2nd of February 1634, for liberty of trade in the province of Bengal, with tho restriction, 
that the English ships were to resort only to the port of Pipley. lu 1635, King Charles granted a charter to Sir William Courtcen and others, 
authorising them to send six ships, imdor the command of Captain Wedden, to India, to trade during five years, the preamble to which siatos, 
that the India Oommny had neglected to establish fortified factories, or seats of trade, to whimi the King’s subjects could resort with safety ; 
that thev had consulted their own interests only, without any regard to the King’s revenue ,* aud, in general, that they had broken tho conditions 
on whl(m their charter and exclusive priyile||[es hod been granted them.” The Compony remonstrated ogainst this infringement of their charter, and 
the hvpi^ritioal King repBed, *' that the ships were about to bo employed upon a secret desi^. which, for the present, ho did not think fit to 
reTMl but that the Company might rest under an assurance that notliing w'os intended to llieir disadyantago.'' Tiie facts tluit the ships, were 
taking in goods adapted for tho Indian market, and that many persons who had been formerly in the Company's si^rvico were engaged to sail in 
them ships, prored the insincerity of the King ; and tho Company stated in their second petition to him, ** that they had then in luaia fourteen 
returnable ships ^besides throe then ^oiug out), many of whicn were forced to be rotting, by reason of the great scarcity of merchandise, which 
formerly the Indies did afford, occasions by a famine aud pestilenoo. Albeit the Company have at present a large stoex in India and Persia to 
buy commodities They also prayed, that if leave was given to Sir Willii^ra Courteen’s ships to go to the Indies by nuy of trade, they might be 
^barred from bringing to Europe any spices, indigo, calicoes, silk or other eommodoties, in which the Compiuiy traded for relading their ships, for 
it was impossible they could subsist together ; but if they should be suffered to buy the same commodities with the Company tliere, and vena them 
in Europe, the one would undoubteiUy und6 the other, or both together ; and whereas His Majesty laid his express commands on the petitioners to 
use their best assistimoe for the continuance of the trade, whioh accordingly they hod endenvourea, as ^ell by their councils ae labour, and adver- 
tising their estates, they also further proved, that if the trade should happen to be deserted, His Majesty would not impute the same to neglect on 
their partj and that, according to their charter, tllty wght have three years to recall home their ships and effects.” 

Oourtoen's ehips sailed for India in April 1685, Two of thorn, the Uothuck and Samaritan, with stores and provisions on board, sailed under a 
royal commission to the Sea, and '* committed," says Milbuni, soverol^s of piracy on * the ships belonging to the Mogul merchants ; in 
consequence of which, the Company’s servants at Surat were seized and imprisoned, aud tlmir property confiscated, to make good tho losses sustain- 
ed by tho owners of the Mogul vessels. On the receipt of this intelligence in England, the Company presented a memorial to the King, stating tho 
sufferinn of their servants, and their great losses, wmoh would terminate in the ruin of the Bast India trade, unless His Majesty shoidd interfere 
in their Mhidif, and be pleeied to take the illegality of the lioeneee, and their ooneequcnces to the trade, into his consideration. The subject was 
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KHl'erred to tho Privy 
should prosecuttid. 
bo troubled on tho subject ot* bis shi^M 
siiuilar to tlmt in tho Hed Sea.” — Milhuni. 

(.)n tho Ist of Juno 1637. the Kiu;? by a new gi-unl condrrned tho privilo^os conforrod on Iho now Ooiupany to trade for flro years to all pbOMt 
in India, where tho old C'oni|)auy had not s^ttlad any factories or trade before the I'itli of Djoomber 1635 ; and “ to export during the flaid ierm 
40,0001. in gold and silver bullion to India, and to re-export India goods, free of ciistoius.’' On tbo 10th of Deooniber 10^ the King decia^d 
that ho woidd revoke all patents fonuorly granted for plantations beyond tlio Cape of Gond Hope, and grant no more. Courtoen's Aea^ation to he 
allowed reasonable time to >vind up iU affairs and advent uiv*. Further, tliat a new capital should bo subscribad for an oxtensire Joint-et^, and 
wluai the subscription Hhould be comploted, His Majesty would renew the Company’s charter, with additional privileges for oarrying on eo great 
una important a trade." In 1040, a court of tho proprietors mus siuiimonod, when it was proposed to raise a new, or fourth joint-itook, on the' 
following conditions:-- 


1. That tho siibwrlptioii mIiouM bo paid ill four .wars, 

rr. That tlio suli-wripMon should bo «p-*n to all pjrsoiH, foroiflfaw< as well as RiigUah, till tli j Ut of .Vlay IS 10, mid tho InstalinLMil!^ paid quarterly*. 

“ ' That In c.isfof drfiiih III pi.vnioiitof thMiHtiliu 'nS, oin p*rc‘.ii. p‘r mouth slioiil r ’ ' ’ “ *“ ’ 

IV. Thai no Engbiluniu ‘.'iniild -iiih-irril).? less tluin iOO/., and n > for.sgn-r le'*a than l.OUhf. 

Y, That if any ihigleihin iii should tiny any saaro aft^^r the books w^ra olosetl, ho stioidd piy 301., and a foroignor 40f., a.sa fine for his freedom toUio 

ne V C I t to pm« ut Incniurulenou and confUiiioii, the* oM Company, or adveiilurers in tho third joiut stock, should liave sufficient time allowed for bringing 
\ , uiid should solid no nioro stock to India on tliat a(rr>uiit after the month of May 1610. * 


ripMi . . „ . ^ . 

HI. That In ( isL* of dof iiih lii piynioiii of thi iint ilui •n'-s, on j p *r c ‘.ii. p a* mouth slioul I be It-vIoJ as a Ilu j, till snoli payment should be made. 

•^ngljslim.iu ‘.'iniild sidun'i!).? less tluin iOOf., »r"'* ** - ' — i 

ly ihiglmhin III should luiy any saaro afL*r 

pivvi iit Iiicou\rulenou and confusion, the* < 

home thoir propert \ , 

Cli'irlod t., in his nocessity, compelled tho East India (Jompany to s.jll to crown the wliolj of tho popper in thoir warehouses, amounting 
to 007,522 lbs., at 2'*. HA per lb., piiyablo by instulmenta. This pepper was actually s )M fur ready money at 1 a S^A per lb., and it was many years 
before the Coiiimuy coukl get ihu account settled. 

On file loth of November 1610, the (Joinpnuy obtained a grunt of the town and port of Madras-patnam, whore they built Fort St. Ctoorgo. 
As an encouragement to tho English to sot tin there, they u ere allowed to trade, free of the custoins' duty. Of the duty paid by other traders, 
one-half was to be allowed to the Company, and the oilier half lo the Indian King. On obtaining this grant, the factory removed from Armogon 
to Fort 8t. George, whicli has continued si i ice then to w the chief settlement on the sca-coast, und ns Madras, the capital of the presidenoy of 
tho same name. 


L iMn-jr. . uiii iiiv iviui uiiiwiiiii' i9uuRit ri|M iv/iin, juuiuujiig all 

tlie affairs niul stock of the Company were reduced nearly 
valued at 20,0(K)A into Bristol, und gave Ibis ship up to the 
'riie t'uiiipany w'lis then compelled either to dissolve or borrow money upon their 
iicceeded so far a.s merely to hulfl together until 1046, when the debts, owing by the 


The Company finding their ship-ynid at Deptford too limited for thoir naval construction, a eopvhold ground ivas purchased at Blackwoll, 
which wvj at this time a mareli without a house, lloro another and larger ship-yard was oslablishoif, and hero they built a ship of 1,200 tons 
(the liot/al Jamc.'i), und sevcual otUors of tlio burdon of 1K)6, 800. and 70t) tons each. In those two ship-yards were executed every division of 
work connected with the outfit of shipping. Here the Cotupany built thoir own ships and boats, made thoir own masts, yards, sails, anchors, 
cables, and cordage, imported their ouu flour, baked (li(*ir own bread, killed and salted their own j^ovisions, imported staves from the Baltic, 
made their own casks, and imported from the continoiU .saltpetre to make tlieir own gunpowder. Kin^ Charles 1. had taken the monopoly of 
saltpetre, but was unable to supply the Compniiv with ilie (juantily they required. At this period, and in the then state of England, it would 
have been impossible for tho Company to procure sufiieieni, ships, or fully to equip them by any other means. But there W'as also competition : 
lor in 1G40 tlio Uomp.'iny w'cre /AW oftVred a ship upon fringht, at 35/. per ton ; and which us their own shipping cost them about SIA per ton, 
was ohiirtered, and performed a voyage to and from India in tho space of eleven months, being tho shortest that had previously been inown. 
This voyage proving advantageous to tlio oiviiers of tho eliurtercd ship, others followed llioir example, und the Company’s trade for some time was 
carried on partly by their own and partly by cluricrod ships. The Goiiipauy afterwards Uncling that ship-building nnd so rapidly inoreased in 
the Thnmoft nncf other English .voa-jiorls, sold thoir dockyard.*^, and chartered shipA The second joint-stock, originally established in 161 7, 
having been from tiuK* to lime protracted till 1631. before it reimbursod Iho original sum suhecpibed, it was transferred to tho third joint-stock, 
lit a valuation of 121 per eout. Tho tliird joint-stock amounted to ■120,70()A, ol which nearly one-hulf was to bo paid to the former joint- stock, 
us the vuluutiuii of their remaiin in India and in ^iiiglaiul. '.rhe remaining sum was too limited for the unclertasing. rublic affairs were now 
disturbed. The (’omj)any, attacked by eneiuie.s abroad, and without protection at homo, found their affairs nearly in a desperate condition, until 
16*10, wlieii tlu*y finally rcaliHod «»utVicicnt money to dii'chargo tlieir debts, nnd they divided their capital in the following year, with a profit, in 
eleven jear.*i, of only ttiirty-five per cent. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the lliird joint-stock, on tho 6lh of October 1641. it was resolved, ‘‘that a necessity exists of something 
being done to support and ujiliold the EaM India trade, us, if this > ear irtpas.<ied over, tho trade may puss off so as never Lo be again revived, 

A ftuoseripllon was tlien opened lo undertake a siitffh' roj/a<ft’ nm\ t»7,r)00A wa.s subHcriUal. In this comparatively miscrahlo state of the Company's 
ufiairs, it was agreed to pay tlio proprietors of the third joiiit-sloi k one j»or cent, of iminagoment at home, inid six per cent, on tbo invoice cost of 
their goods, for iH^rvice of factorie.^ wnrchoiisi's, and small .shijiping in India. 

The adventurers in the fourlh Joint consisted of sucli of the memlH*i8 of tho former stock as chose to transfer tlieir interests 
into the fourth stock, on n valuation of Iwenly-five per cent., and of a few now siibHcnlMTs : but the total amount of Bubseriptions, including an 
addition in was only about 105,000/. The nation being iinuUed in a civil war. 

to ruin. Macknel, one of thoir commamlerf, carried Ins .ship, the with a cargo val 

King's u.‘<(*. Another «hi}) was wri'cked valued at R.’i.OOOA 4 
Ikinds, availing I licm.selves of their credit abroad. 'rh(*y siiccf 
(-’ompaiiy in England, amomitcd to l 22 ,<>on/. Thep’ elfcets consisted of, quick .stuck at Surat, 83.6lMfi. ; quick stock at Bantam, 60, A, in 
shipping and stores, 31,180/. ; and cii.-<ti»')iN at (roinbr<n>M, c^tim.ittul at 5.O00/. : forming a total of 180,511/. It was estimated that the profits of 
tho quick stock would he suthciciit to diftchargo tho debt, and have a clear capital of 180,000/. in money, merchandise, and outstanding debts 
in Englnnd and Judin. 

lu Ifi'I'D, the Comjiany reprosciited a incmoiial to the Council of State, stating, ** that under their charter they had carried on a ti*ade to 
the East Indies, with groat ad vmilages to tho public revoiuios, during the past twoiity-fivo years, had received from it above 500,0001.' — ■ 

^ that, in proaecntiug this trade, they had experienced heavy losses from tho Fortugueso, rliough by a truce, within the last fourteen years, 
that nation had accommodated matters with them ; — that Hconscs had been granted in the late reign to Conrtecu’s Association, to carry on 
trade, and esiabliHli fuctorii'S in the countries within their limits, aiurtliat their depredations on the native traders had exposed the Com* 
pany*B servau^to imprison incut, and their projmrty lo heavy loH.>c.y j — that this same Ansociation w^as now applying for pormissiou to form a 
aettlcmcnl onTlie Island of Assada. near Madagascar, nnd wa.*5 preparing shipping, nnd engaging settlers for that purpose ; — that tho 
consequence of such au establishment would he, that tlioir ships would renew their depredations on tho shipping aud trade of the nativo 
States in India, and again expose the Company's property and servants to seizure aud imprisonment ; — and that iho uUimato effect must 
bo to exclude tho English nation from inule iu tho En.st Indies they therefore prayed that tho Council of State would pass an Act for the 
support and encouragement of tlie East India trade, as managed by the Company.” 

Oonrteeu’s Afisooiiition took tho name of Assada Merchants, and the Council of State recommended tho parties to confer, and oome to an 
agreement between thciiiaclvos. After several meetings it was finally agreed that the Assada Merchants should not trade from port to 
port ill India, but might proceed direct fiom As.^ada to any fiorts ont ho coasts of Asia, Africa, or America, and return direct to Ajssada; that 
they should bo allowed a free tmdo, without restriction, to the co.ist of MoUndii, the river of Sofahi, Mosambique, and parts adjacent ; that the 
trade to Guinea, for gold, and ivory, should in future be included with the East India tmdo. 

Ou the 31 st of January 1G49 — 1650, J’arliament, on considering a petition from the Company, resolved, that the trade to tho East 
Indies should bo carried ou by one Company nnd with one joint-stock, and tho management thereof to be under such regulations as tho 
Parliament should think fit.” 

Tho VnUvtl Joint iStock yyas in ouiiH(K[ncnco fornvod, nnd towards which 157,OtK»/. was subscribed ; tho rosidne of the fourth jeint*8tock 
was purcliasod for 2B,uooA It was also proposed that no vessel should be sent to India after the 1st of March 1053. The ii\jarie8 whlob 
the Euglish had experienced from the Hutch in India for a «iericM of years, wore then enumerated in a petition, and presented by tho Com- 
pany ou the 14th of November 16611, the High Court of Parliament slating, ** that in violation of the treaty of 1619, they had boon expotlbd 
by them from the Island of Bnlo Koon, thoir luicient inheritance, und from tho islands of Lantore, Molucca, Banda, and Ambofna/vrhdro 
v.heir factors and servants had boon barbarously mnrderod ; that the spice-troes in Pulo Boon had been cut down by the Datco; on^ tko 
Company's liousos and stores at Jnccutra burnt, and their treasure taken away ; that Bantam had been blockaded by the Dntoh fbr siX^cars 
together, whereby tlio Euglish were deprived of the benefit of that tiado ; that the shipping and subjects of tho Mogul had been proteoted 
by tho Thitch ugaiuit tho English ; that tho Dutch had committed piracies iu the Ited Sea under the English fiog, for vjrMob ihe Oompany 
hivl to pay 103,000 rials of eight ; that a quantity of pepper had, in thd year 1649, been taken by tho Dutch out of <m of the Company’s 
ships at Indrapuur ; and that, on the whole, they had, during tlie lust (wenty years, sustained losses from the Dutch to the amount 
of 2,000,0001. sterling ; tlmt thejr bud it'poatodly represented their gi'iovances, but never could obtain a*iy reparation ; and therefore pmyed 
that their oa^e might bo taken into couHideration, that satisfaction should bo demanded from the States-’General for the Io8« which they 
had subtained, and particularly tliat Pulo Boon should bo restored to them.” 

This petition was refotred by the Parliament to the Coniicil of State. The wat^ with Holland oommenoed soon aftor, and the Company 
reinaiued without any redresB until the treaty of Westminster, in 1654 ; by which it was stipoiatod *'that the States^Qeneral idiall tekem^te 
that justice bo done npou those who were partakers or accomplices in the tnai^sacre of the PJnglUh at Amboy iia, oi tlhi ReputAio of 
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lii4TidedMix«f ittetnteUvlllfi utd ibat four 06m«iliii(>BWP dull banuiMd on both lidM, to nauliieMiddirtkiKwiyh 
iiQ inJudM either pArty OommiBsiaiim were natned,.imd net' ii| iMeldpQeo the 

it Itoi, to decide on theole&e of the reepectlve Ootnpauieg, for compenution. The Bhgliah Company itated thefr ae 

r regolae aoooiivti ixW> to 1652, at 2,695,9921. 15s. To oounterManco this etatemenC the Du^ brought forwwrd['«eeflnikti> 
r eemated their 4amagea at 2|9l9»861h 8e. 6d. The Commueloners appear to have .overlooked these ckd^ and reportM that 
oblivion by botlMiartieB of poet tujuries and lomos ; fchat the island of Pule Itoon should be reetored'to the Eiu^h ; that the 

_ . bould pay to the iraigliBh Company 85,0001. by two instalments ; and further that the sum of 8,6W. should be paid tO^the 

faefo orezeoutm of thoeufibrem^t Amboyna. These sums were paid by the Dutch Company. ^ 

the oommenoement of the Company's^ establishment, complaints had often been made againi^ their ezolumre trade to India. Crom- 
well, liy way of enperlment, dedared the navigation and commerce to India open and free to all for three years. Mdhum remarlv,*^ . 

** AU lanks esgeHy embarked In the trade. The ooiiaeqnenoe of tliifn^mlsMion fathos truly stated by on Ititelllncnt author Whoa the Butt India trade ees 

laid - .*^-1 ...t hoop, that they moivuwrts of Burooe, and e\en Anistoi-dmi Itself therewith, than ever they did after. 

whereby tney vwy ip«od fmna mw maw v^onipany s action* ; and there wtvi also a great lowering nf Euall'>h ooniinodltlm in India.' Ih tide year me Com 
made np the oohiial state of their affairs, by which it appeared that their awteta ainoimted to 7ff., and tlieu- deht^ to 29,271/. 19«. 4d., leavina a balaoee in 1 

farouv of WMbSlT/TJa. 9d-* 



Jn 1656, the Company, in a petition to the Government, stated, 'Hhat they had been at great expenses in purchasing privileges, and erect- 
lag laotories in vai^iie pai^ of India ; that the time of the united stock being expired, and many ships having been sent by individuals under 
licenses, the interference of which hod the effect of raising the price of India produce from forty to fifty per cent., and to lower the p^oe of 
manufactures tn an equal proportion, they praved tliat the Protector would renew their charter, and that it might be confirmed by Act 
of rarliament." .This petition was submitted ,to the Council of State, and on the 3rd of ISovember 1656, it was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Select Committee reported, on the 18th <if December, " that they had carefully considerod the petition of the Eaat India Company, and 
that they might have the fullest information on this important subject, hod directed notices to be fixed on the exchange, apix>iuting a ^y for all 
persons concerned in the East India trade to attend them.'* Several merchants attended, and a full hearing was given to both parties. The 
committee reported to tlie Council of State, ‘*that though it was tlieir private opinion the trade ought to be conducted ^vitJl an uuit^ joint- 
stock, yet thoy considered the commoroe to India of so much importance, that they refemed the whole cose to the ('ouncil of State for theira 
decision.*’ ^ 

The Council of State appointed the2dth of January 1067, for tho Governor and commiitoo of the East India Company, and the prinoipal 
merchant adventurers, to attend them ; when, after a full hearing of the claims of both parties, the council gave it as their advico tg the ^0- 
teetor, ** that tho trade of East India bo managed by a united join t'Btook, exclusive of all others.'* On tl^ 10th of Febniary the Protector 
appi*oved of this advice, and a committee was appointed to consider of the chart or to be gr.atited to Ibe East India Company. 

An union was then effected between the Company and the merchant adventurers, and 786,0001. was subscribed to form a new joint-stock, 
and tho forts, previlegos, and immunities in India and Persia were transferred to tho new joint-stock on payment of 20,000/. Fort St. George 
and the sevei^ factories on the Coromandel coast and in Bengal ; the factories at Surat, anti Gombroon in Persia, with their dependencies ; 
and the factory at Bantam, with its dependencies of Jambec and Macassar, were then transferred by tho old to the new Company. 

Aiter the death of Cromwell, the energy of the Govenimont w'as relaxed ; and in 166U, notwithstanding tho Company's privileges, inter- 
lopers ventured to tra<le. A case at this time occurred which produced the most serious differences. A sbip, fitted out by a person named, 
Skinner, arrived in India in 1668. Tho Company, under their new charter, seized Skinner and his effects. Skinner complained to Charles II. 
who referred his case to the Privy Council, from whence it w'as carried to the House of Peer'4. 


** The on liearlng the complaint Uivecte<l tho Company to put in their answer. The Coinp.inv iirgcnl their e \ el usi \ epri\ lieges, uinl at tlio Name time demurred 
against the jiirifldictiou uf the Lords, as the ease had ii(»t oome before them r(>giilarly b\ an iipjieal from an Inferior court The LonlH oxerriilcrl the plea, and In 10S6 
appointed tlie case to IsB heard at their bar. Tho Conip.ini obtained a ];)ONt|)oiieiiieiit till IHH 7, wlieii they again deni iirrrsl, and complalneil to the Commons of the 
nlegality of the Lords’ prooeedinge. The Iiorda on this were mtlanied, and jiasmsl a doere*i* in finoiir of Skiiiner, uJtli damages. This exa^iiierated the Commons* 
who nossed some severe resolutions agaiint the Lonls, and sent Skinner to tho Tower The Lords upon this ^ote«l the CoiniNiny's petition to he false and scandalous. 
The Ooinmons, in ivtiirn, resohed that whoexer Hhould execute the K*nteno(' of the Loidx, In faxonr of SklnniT, should b(* di'emdi a iKdmver of the rights and liberties 
of the ounimons of England* and iiii infringer of the prixilegt n of their hoiiw*. TIicmc x’lolent contentioiH obliged the King to prorogue the Parllaineut seven times. In 
1670 tlieguarrel was again rexixod, when the King ealled both houses to Whitt hull, and prex ailed upon them to ciast* all the offeiiBlxe \otes from their journals.”— 
Milburn, * 


Thus ended a case which occasioned marijr discussions in respect to tho jiirisdictions uf the houses of Parliamont. In the early period of the 
Company's trade, the ships visited the northern parts of India, where they disponed of part of their cargoes, and with the proceeds purchased 
piece goods (or tho supply of the ports to the southward : here they disposed of the remainder of their Bntislugoods, and such of the piece goods 
as were suiiable for those markets, and invested the produce in pepper, spices, and other articles foi their rctutn cargoes. Tho sinte of Asiatic 
politics, from the Indian princes being mostly engaged in warf.ire, and the opposition which tho Conipany e.xperienced from their inveterate 
enemies, the Portuguese anti Dutch, obliged thorn to be continually hIii fling their f.ictorios. Tho Company therefore rosohed to confine tbem- 
selves to the direct trade out and home. Tho trade from jiort to poit in Indin, termed the country mule, wius left tt» the Company's servants in 
India, and to persons licensed to reside there as free merchants. 

The national ships at this period, were generally of sinnll diiuonsion^, and fexx' xxero oblg to fight off the pinifes of Algiers, called ‘‘Turkish 
rovers.” To encour.ige tho building of ships of above il50 tons, m(\n\ththrrp dechu^ the ('onipaiiy offered to give them employment in their 
service in proferene«4o all others, at per ton more than the ordinary intes of frujglit. The first sliip of this desoription tendered to tho 
Company, was the Loyal Mer<hant, built by Captain Milletf in Idfit).* 

In tne years 16 .j 8, 1059, and IfiOO, the total valuo of llie Coiujmny’s exports was 261,r>8.1/., and consisted of bullion, 227,820/., and 

S oods 23,763/. In 1661, the Coinimny obtained from Charles II. a new charter, dated the 3r(l of Apid 1661 ; the preamble of w’hieh states, that 
ivers disorders and ineoveniences had* been committed b;^ tho King's subiects and by foreigners, to the great prejudice of the Company, and 
interruption of their trade ; whereupon the Company had bes<^ight the King to eonfirm their charters, gmnteiT tliem by Queen Elizabeth 
and King James. The King accordingly grunts, ratifies, and confirms unto the Govomos aud Comjmuv, that thoy shall bo a body corporate and--' 
poHtio by their former name, with perpetual succession for ever. And charter then proceeds, like tliat froiu King James, to the nomination 
of the first Governor, Deputy-Governor, and twenty-four committee-men, with insfrucfions for their annual eleciion ; and grunts to the Company 
the following powers in additionto tliose given them by their last charter, viz : 

That the Commissioners of customs imall permit no entry of fndia goods, but such as shall bo .allowed by the Governor andHIompany, under 
their seal, or under the hand of the Company's officers, to be by them appointed to sit at the eustonidiouse for that purpose. That every member 
shall have a vote in the general court, at all oleci ions and byo-laws, for each TiOO/. stock xvlnch he shall possess ; and that persons may unite sjuallor 
sums to make up that amount, and vote jointly for the same. That nil plantations, fiiris, «fcc , where tho Company’s factories arc, or shall be estab- 
lished, shall be under their own ooiuinand and control, w'ith tho appointment of Qovornnrs and ofilcers to govern tho same, and that such 
Governor and his Council may exercise civil and crimwfU jurisdiction in the said factories^ ijc., according to the laws of bhgland ; and if the offence 
shall be conimittsd in a place where it comot he tried ^ the offender may he sent to such other plantation or fort where there i^ia fro ot margin* Council 
to try hiM, that justice may be done. That the Company may export warlike stores^ make peace a?id war ivith princes and piople tn the limits of 
their trade (not being Christians), and recompense fhtniselves for tvrongs and damages sustained at their seitlemenU, 

That they may fortify St, Helena and any other places within any limits of their trade, and supply their forts and setllements with clothing, 
viotuab, ammunition, and implements, free from custom or duty, and transport thither such men as shall bo willing to go ; may govern them 
in a legal and reasonable manner, and inflict punishments for uusdomeanours, or impose fines for brcaoli of orders. That thoy may smse all 
fin^ishmen and other nersons in the East Indies sailing in any Indian or English vessel, or inhahiting those parts without the Company a license, 

OK that riiall disobey their orders, and send them home to England. That tho King’s subjeols. ompToyed by the Company m the limits aforesaid, 
•hall sufiSi^r such puaishment for offences there committed ns tho Company's President and Council sholl think fit. una tho quality of the offences 
Kequb99; a)Ul in case of appeal, tho offender shall bo sent home for punishment. And for the lx*ttcr discovery of offenders, nil persona may be 
exainiBed upon oath before tbe Company's President and Council touebing tho same. The Coinpi\ny ore rest rioted from trading in tho 
don^Ions of ony Christian prinoe or State, in amity with tho crown of England, who shall overtly declare it to be against his will or gCMpd liking, e 
Wm^pTOviao, that if the oontinuaneo of this ohartor shall not bo profitaUo to the crown and the realm, llio King may rcsuine it on thfbe years' 
notlee. Qy the llih article of the treaty of marriage of King Charles II. with the Infanta of PortiigiJ, the crown of Portugal ceded and granted 
to tne orown of England the island and harbour of Bombay, mfull sovereignty, w'hicU was taken possession of and retained by the crown tiu 1668, 
whsni ht ^oaseqhenee of the expenses of maintaining greatly exceeding its revenues, Charles granted ib to the Company in perpetuity. The island 
of lioog„ Othot’Wi^ Fiilo Boon, was, by tbe arbitrators in 1654, decreed to be rastoredlo the English ; but the Dutch not fulfilling the obligation, 
tbij^fslttiMM fOiHjibl^ taken by tbe Eut Indinf Company, who held it only a short time before the Dutch, in ]('>64, ag.ain seized it ; by tliettrekty 
ofBriSUnmitwMcededto / 


<^hat* a.s an encourogonient for. ft 4eeorJp- 


Ohorlos IL« eb^. 2,), ^ wifioh it was eonOittottod* that for seven years to cotiie* 


wluKwer should bulM 
thirty coniion* should for 


ips wHth three decks* 
tno first two roysges 
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In 1664, M the leyeii years for which the GompaAy were aflsooii&d expired, public notice wee giren tb«ti ftioh 
as were inclined mi^t withdraw their shaiw. No one considered it jprofl^hle neoefisorylo ^ io» al^Ou^ price of 
had been redu^ so low 0# seventy per cent. A statement was in oonseouence mode of the Coropanyli allaii^, m whim it appaaol 

in India, quick and ^d stock, 43r\713/.; in England, cosh and bullion in their treasury, d7,668f.; saltpetre and “ 

cash odyanoed on acoonnt of exports, 9,2271. ; drugs of varioni kinds, and pepper, 4^7071. ; lease of hoiiee in LeadenhalUstreetm^^ 

1,1121. • debts owing thorn for gi^ods sold, 127,9351. ; sundiy other debts owing to them 21,3161. ; being a total of 660,6411, j 

deducting sundry debts which the Oonimny owed, 165,8071., left a balance of 495,7341. in their faronr^ by which it' appeared tlipt the‘ fAfUk 

was wortti 130 per cent., and it was ogrtfed to open books for a now subsoription at that rate. , ' V 

in 1666, the great iu-o in London destroyed the East India Compapy’s saltpetre warehouses, and their pepper in the vaultd uttobr 
Jn Exchange ; their other warehouses escaped the conflagration. 

In the year 1670, Sir Josiah Child, who was an East Indian Director, publi^d his Discourses on Trade.’* In that work he nij^t^a 
with rospeot to the Indian trade, that,— 

I. It omploys from twonty five to thirty of the mo/^t woidiko merchant ships of the kingdom, with silty to 100 mariners in eaoh» 

II. It supplies the kingdom constantly and fully with that nooessary article, saltpetre. 

III. It supplies the kingdom for its coosumption, with pepper, indigo, calicoes, and several usefbl drugs, to the value of firom 150,0001. 
to 180,0007. per annum. 

IV. It also supplies materials for oai*ryiug on our trade to Turkey, viz., pepper, cowries, calicoes, and painted ftuffs ; as also for ouw 

trades to Franco, Spain, Italy, and Guinea, to the amount of near 300,0001. por annum, moat of which trades we could not carry on wiQi^ny 
considerable Oilvantage but for thoso sappUes. And tlioso goods exported do produce in foreign parts, to be returned to England, six ihqses 
the tronsiiro in specie which the Company export to Fndin. He tlioroforo conplndcs : — ^ 

** That although the Eost India Curhpany’s iniportw greatly exceed its exports of our manufactures, yet for the above reasons it is clearly 
a gainful trade to the nation.” Ho subjoins also, “1st. ^Thnt if wo had not this trade ourselves, the single ortiolo of saltpetre, so absolutely 
necessary for making gunpowder, wunkl cost n vast annua) sum to purchase it from the Dutcli. 2nd. — The loss of so many stout ships ana 
mariners would be a groat detriment to the nation. 31d. -Wore wo foroerl to buy all our pepper, calicoes, Ac., from the Dutch, they Would 
make us pay as dear for them as we do for tlioiv uiitmogs, luace, cloves, and ciniiaiuon ; and if wo did not use calicoes, wo should fall into the 
use of foreign linens.” 


About this period muslins were first inf roduord into Ragland, instead of cambrics, lawns, and other linens from Flanders and Germany, 
for which immense snras were annually paid, and we find the l^ovant Company, complaining ugjiinHt the East India Company “ for the great 
quantities of mw silk which they imported, and which h.id formerly been brought solely from Turkey.” 

* In 1672, the English East India Company obtained a grant of the remaining moiety of the customs at Madras, on p^ing the Nabob the 
imnnal sum of 1,200 pagodas. In 1074, the Kant India Company having erected fortification b and plantations at 8t. fiolena, previous to its 
capture hy the Dutch, and it being retsikoii by tho King's ships and forces, the King, by grant dated December 16, 1674, ro-gronted and 
confirmed the same to the s.'iid Governor and Company perpetuity, to bo held in socago tenure, as of tho manor of East Greenwi^, with the 
same powers and privileges for the safety and protoctiuu thereof, anil for the govornmont of the inhabitants, and with the like declarations in 
favour of tho Compony and the inhabitants, aa were contained in the grant of Bombay; and. with this farther privilege, that the Company 
woi’e permitted to export to the said Island al! kinds of clothing, jirovisions, or victuals, ammunition, ordnabce, and implements, without 
payment of onatom, subsidy, or other duty, and also to transport thither such nnml)er.s of men, willing to go, as the Compan> should think fit. 

Complaints wore about this time very gcncmf against the East India Company aslossenors of tho consumption of English mannfaotures 
W’horeby it w'os observed that tho annual exportation of bullion to India, which fiirmerly did not ofton exceed 40,0007, W'as greatly increased; 
These complaints continnrd to iiioreaso until Parlinment enacted a total and ahsolute ]}rohihition of the wear of, all Indian cotton fabrics in 
ICnglandf muslins only a'ccjded. An unsurcCHsful attempt was made to open a trade at this time with Formosa, a vessel was also sent to 
.Tapan, but it is asserted that from the King of England having married a piincess of Portugal, permission was refused to trade; the ship then 
proceeded to Macao, bntfrom the ojiposition of tho Portuguese tho cargo was w'ith difficulty snld. The Company presented to Parliament tho 
following account of all bullion, gold, and silver, shlppe<lto India from Hie years 1(107 — 8 to 1074, inclusive. 


, c (I 

In 1007-8 VJs.mm 17 5 

1008- 9 ‘ Ji5l»,i9l 9 10 

1009- 70 ^ a S 

1070 -1 J.-<5.UP 10 n 


• Us. (i. 

In 1071 2 180,420 8 0 

1072 i;{i,;)0(> 5 11 

107 4 4 1H2,983 0 0 

Total 1,105,811 10 5 


In lieu whereof, and of several sorts of manufactures sent out by Uio Company, it was stated there had been paid unto His Majesty for 
customs tho sum of about Ilf), ()()(•/. per annum. "And for increasing tho navigation and Btrongth of this kingdom, thero hath l)cen buUt 
wiiliin that time, and are now in luiilding, twenty four sail of sliijKs. frt»m to (>00 tons* burden ; and they have jmid for freight and wages 
yearly to the amount of 100,OOuZ, per iuinmu. And hare furniHheil Hih Majo.sty’s kingchims of England, Scotland, and Ireland’ with all sorts of 
East India eommoditios (excepting cimiuinon, doves,* mits, nnd mace), whieli, hail they not done, would have eost the kingdom far greater rates to 
have been supplied from other nations. And bosido«i winch, I here are exjiorted East Tnilui goods to other oountrios, by nnjdorate estimate, double 
Hie valtioof wJial they have exported in hullum, wliieh isV very great im-rcas.^ to tlio stock of this kingdom, and tlie proceed or a greater part thereof 
is from time to timtf returned in gold and silver. And as for the priiuiFSions granted to others to send on (heir ships, (ho Company not finding 
if convonient for theiusdves to trade in diamonds, bezoar sfoiies, ainbt rgriH, musk, pearls, and otlicr fine goods, they have given leave to others to 
trade therein, paying only a small a.-loiouledgiiu'nt to the Coinpaiiy f»»r freight, to the end that trade might not only bp preserved, but increased 
to the kingdoms advantage ; hy which also this kingdom is not only furnished with thoso’' commodities, but there is also sent out from hence of 
thoije fine goods to a very great value unto other countries, fur increasing tho stock of this kingdom.” 

In 1676, from tho proeperous slate of the Couipiiiiv’s utTairn. it w.as a'jrecd instead of making a dividend, to add the profit to their capital, and 
every share of 60 /. was doubled, or rawle UK)/. 'J'lieir capitul was eKtiiuaflW at 7311,782/. IDs. Sip Josiah Child, in reply to a work written against 
tho Company, sUtes, “ that the Company now employed taand from India tliirty to thirty-five sliips, from 300 to 000 tons' burden, twenty-eight 
of wliioh hail within the last wven years ; that Hieir export .*> in 1074—5 consisted of bnlfioii 320,000/., and in woollens and other goods 

about 100, 000/!^riie returns from that adventure were cislicoes. )>ej>per, saltpetre, indigo, raw and wrought silks, drugs, Ac., which, on s^ in 
England, produced 860,000'., from which riodiiclmg (50,Hu0/., for the inaintemince of factors, forts, garrisons, Ac., they added annually to the 
stock of the kingdom .370,000. Tliere ncro also exported in the private trade of Hieir oflleers and servants: — 


£ JJ' 

Dritir^li maiiiifurtim'S aiul otiur pumE, from 49,000 to 60,000 

Bullion 80,0(40 to 100,000 


the returns for which were made in diamonds, peurfr, musk, ambcrgri.**. Ac., to Iho amount of from 250,000/. to 3tX),000/. The amount of India 
commodities consumed in England vvasestiiijatecl at, raw and wrought silks, .^,iKMl/. ; popper. 180,000 lbs. at 8d, 6000Z. ; indigo nnd drugs, 15,0007* ; 
saltpetre, 30,000/. ; imd calicoes, IGo.tHK)/. 'i’heir sbK-k, wliicb in !(»<;.*». wiis at 70 per cent., vios now at 245. Tho ships sent to India in 1676 weto 
thirteen, seven of which toBxmfain, three to 8urat, and three to Hu* const and bay, thoir oliarterod tonnage amounted to 6,015 tons. The Kingerauted 
a new' charter (being the fourth), dated October .5, 1677, hv which he contirmecl for ever all rights, liberties, tind franchises granted by thei^ roruier 
charters, notwit listonding any niisusor, non user, or abuser and gave them the benefit of all damages they should recover from their lervanta or 
ship-owners, for breach of covenant, and a general pardon to (he Company and thoir servants of all debts and demands (except customi 
sidles which accrued since Septombor 1676). directing (hat all jirosi^cutiouB depending in respect thereof should be suroeosed and withdta^fnu The, 
Governor and Company were also authorisi^d to coin money u( Bombay, and in all other places mentioned in any of tlie King's c|iarter% Sp^ that 8^' 
of such (^ins were imt called by the name of any coin current in the King’s dominions, except in the East Indies. Fonuissioii was obtained 
to establish a factory at Tonquin ; but from tho exactions of the MaudariiH it wa.s abandoned. Of the nine ships that were tent to India, 
three were to Bantam, three to the coast and bay, auil ihroo to Sumt ; tonnage of all, 4,835 tons. ^ 

In 1670, ton ships were sent to India, three wore to Bantam, four to Hio coast and bay, oqd throe to Surat ; tonnage 5,400 tons* .4^ 
factory was established at Amoy, in Oliina, about this time. In HISH, of the ten ships sent to Indio this year, /five were desUnod tO, three 

to .Surat, and tWo to Bantam ; their cliartered toiiiuif^j v\jis 4,975 tom. ami Hie bullion and merchandise exported on them were JFrqm 

tins period tho exports by the East. India Comiwny nfll be fqund regularly stated tn the tables of trade and navigotion^here^^tir'. In 1681^ tlw 
silk-weavers of London petitioned unsuccessfully the ILms^f Commons against the wear of East India silks, Bengal, Aft 

the members of His House, “ tliat we consumed .3’^l0,(J(KtZ. yearly in H.osc' East India manufactured goods, including prihted' /or idoH^ faed- 
lumgings, Ac.” . The Turkey Company complained also to the council, of tho Company's interference in the article of raw silk, tllpr^W lessen* , 
iug the demand for woollens in tho several trades. Tho Turkey Company wore beard in support of thoir oomnll^Aefore tb^^tiiOrdsf of loe Frfvy 
Council, to which the Eost India Company mailo wliatyyas cbnsidori«d a sotiifootory defence. A private*smp, eoihimilktd^ W 

about to proceed to sea with a cargo. vuluMl at 50,0001, the King, at the request of tlu> Company, laicl an embalgompdKi tjrjal 

docirtiou was made in favour of the Company, and the ship and cargo sold off, to the great loss of the ecMl- 

tinuod to tmdo to India, several eminent lawyers freely declared that the King could not legaXljf chaHat iohaUvff 

yrtnited to the Companyy unless ttmr exclusive potvers had the sanction of an Act of Parliament . ' ' • 
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In Aitfiuit ld82» the Sn^lish wf«e exiled from Baatom, in consequende of a dilate lietween the old King end his son. ^fae Bnglish took 
wt 'vp^tMItitherK Slid the and. M SMatie^ whereb^r the old yw wa* ^nd 


piriMMt wyoung luitf 90 
oi4 end 


lion of a castle irmik eatnynaiiiied the to^ end fort; the BngUsE 
L Mhure to Bantent. The Kiag gnnM JSest Indie CoihpanT 
^ theft fecrtors. de., to seise all shiM imd dooae brought fVom, of eerri< 


, .^'e Motors 
their tdh {Sorter* 
tojuiy pteee ^^fHhin 


Obmpiuc^oi^^ trad^ grentii^ to the Company ona-hUf of the forfeiture end rOseiting the other to the ofo?!^^ The Oher** 
and Qoihpany shorn baTo the guvemmsot of all forts* factorial and plwtationa already or thmaftef to ^ 
eUttwdtqrttiie flhnpatty erithia the Umits^afdlpesaid* e^th the povrer of nudchtg and doobring peace asid war' with the heathen nafioijM* and dto 
^ • G^emors, Ae., might muster forces and execute martial law in In||ia, the King, neTerthideBSj imiTing the 


appothtQteiii'<pf Governor^ _ ^ ^ 

Borereign right orer the said forts* d^.» and power of making peace and war, when be sliould think fit to AterppSe his' royal authorit^^ Also the 
power arm oourte of judicature in any of their settlements* and to appoint judges thereof* who should deterinine* aocordw to equity Md ggbd 
oimicibiiee, and the Uws and oastomt of merchants. And*]astly, that the Company should enjoy all prmleges in the of mWilam a 

manner as eonlid be epjoyed by any Company of merchants erected by charter. A mutiny broke out this time aiuong the miliiaiy at Bomliiy* 
Oapiaui Kei^win* whe commanded the garrison, seized the members of CNivemment on the 27th of December * 


, a - ' - - 1 fids* annulled the Company s 

autbOH^ prommation, and declared the island under the King's protection ; and it was not till November 1684,' that tha isli^ of Bombay 
wm broui^t sgaiu ^mider the Company's autliority. The inhabitants of St. Helena having refused to pay taxes* • or acknowledge tha OoidqMUiy^ 
authority, the powers were put in execution by which they wore inveeted by the new charter. Some prisoners were tri^ ana exeOttbdraSdthe 
relatives of the parties appealing to Parliament* the latter voted the Company's proceedings arbitrary and illegal : in other respects tha aflsirs of 
the Company were in a flourishing state, and their stock increased in value from $40 to 500 per cent. The profits in the nine yean, from 1678 to 
16p5» are stated as amoimting to 968,6391. 

^ 16M, the' interlopers in India declared themselves the true Kast India Company," and incited the Mogul’s people (0 make war on tho 
Comply in Bengal ; a wip of war was, in con]icqn>.mcc, d^patchod !o India, with the King's proclamation, ‘‘ enjoining all hissubjeots in India to 
repair to thjc Company's forts and factories, and to submit to their jurisdiction, with orders to seize all interlopers mid for enlarging and 
corrob^ating the Company’s authorities* the King gjantod them a new charter* being the sixth, dated April 12, whereby he ratified all the 
preceding charters for over in their fullest extent* notwithstanding any nonuser, misuser or abuser. And f urtlier grmited to the Company, and their 
rSsp^ive presidents, agents, chiefs, and councils in India, or to any throe of them (whereof such president, agent, or chief, to be one) power to 
adjiinister to all arsons employed by the Company, the oath token by the freemen of the Company, and such other lawful oaths as the Court 
of Pireotors should prescribe. And also a power to exercise martial law at St. llolcna, and the Company's fort at Priaman on the west coast of 
Sumatra, as well as in all their other limits. And the King having been given to understand* that many of the native princes and Govemora of 
India, Ac.* taking advantage of the divisions, distractions, or rebellions amongst the English, oocasione<l by the Uto licentious trading of interlopers 
bad violate many of the Company's privileges, surprised their servants, ships* and goods, besieged thei/ factories, invaded their Go^ties, and by 
many other ways* without just cause, abused their chiefs and factors, to the dishonour of the English nation, for all whicli the Cdmpony intended 
to demand satisfaction in a poacoablo way ; and if not obtained that way, to use force of anus, wherein they would have occasion to use their shiptf 
in a warlike maimer ; wherefore the King granted full powers to the Company to appoint admirals, captains, Ac., from time to time, who might 
raise and mustier seamen and soldiers on board their ships, as should bo directed by the Company, or by their Captain-general in India* to whom 
authority was grimted for seizing all English interlopers, and compelling them to submit, and for taking their ships and goods. Also to make 
war on such Indian, princes as might hurt the Company ; with power iu time of open hostility, with any Indian nation, to exercise on the other 
side of the Cape of Good Hope, martial law, as well on board their ships ns on land ; reserving, however, liberty to the King at pleasure to revoke 
this grant of martial law in tlieir ships. 

“ The Company might also coin in their forts any species of money usually coined by the princes of those countries, so that it should be 

J eeable to the standards of those princes in weiglit and fineneBs, and so tliat they did not coin any European money; and it was declared that 
such money so to bo coined, should bo current in any city, town, port, or place within the limits of the Company’s charter, but not elsewhere." 
This was the last East Indian measure of the Stuart dynasty. 


In the year 16il0, a report of the Company's affairs was publislied, from wliich it appears that during the previous seven years they had built 
sixteen large ships, from 900 to 1,300 tons’ burden ; that iu lieu of Bantam, of which they had been uninstly aeprived by the Butch, they 
erected ana garrisoned throe forts for the protection of the i>opper trade ; that they h«ul at w'tt, in India, and on the voyage home, eleven ships 
and four permission shifts, whose cargoes amounted in value to 300,000/. ; that they had then outward-bound, for coast and bay, thirteen ships 
valued lit 570,000/. ; seven for China and the South ‘Seas, 100,000/. ; and that they poBRossod goods mu sold to tlie value of 700,000/. ; that, they 
had also restored to order the revolted settlements of Bombay and St. Helena, had brought the war with llie Mogul to a successful tenuination, 
and obtained a oonflnilKtion of their former privileges. The infcorloi»ers, and the friends of those put to death at St. Ifoleno. joined at this time, 
and managed by their representations to bring the Company into groat discredit ; printed papers were distributed, exposing their crimes and 
misowriages, and proposing the dissolving of the existing, and erecting a now Company. TJio House of Commons appointed a committee to 
inquire into nil matters connected with the East India I rnde, before whiclUhe evidence of "the different parties was heard. The committee resolved 
on the iGth of January 1690, “ that it is the opinion of this committee, mat. the best way to manage the l<7a^ India trade is to have it in a new 
Company, and a new joint-stock, and this to be established by Act of Parliament ; but the present ('oiupnny to coufinu© the trade, exclusive of all 
others, either interlopers, or ponniBsion ships, till it be esiablised." King William replied, ** that it being a matter of very great importance, it 
required some time to consider their address and he referred it ton Committee of the Privy ^Joimcil, which decided that the capital stock of a 
new Company should be made up 1,500,0001. at least, and not to exceed 2,000,000/., of which the tlien .ComjKiny’a stock of 740,0001. was to oon- 
Blitute a part, and that they and tlie now subscribers should bo incorporated for twenty-one years. The existing Company objected, on the ground, ' 
that their quick stock and revenue wore really worth more than 1,500,000/., and that tlie current price of (heir stock nt niarkot was 150 per cent. ; 
that all their forts, towns, and territories were t heir own for ever by Iboir charters, 'mnd had cost them, first and last, upwards of 1,000,0007. 
The King then informed the Commons that, upon consultation, he found ho could not dissolve the Comnnny without giving them three years’ 
notioe, during which time they could not Iw hindered from trading, nor could a new Company trade till the three years wore expired: he there- 
fore recommended to thorn to prepare a bill for settling tlio busiubss. Prom the diversities of opinion in the House, nothing was determined upon' 
except aix address to the King, to dissolve the Company at 1 lie end of three years. 

^The Company, in 1694, not having paid n duty of five per cent, imposed on their capital slock, by an Act of the 41 h and 5th of William and 
Maxy, chap. 15, a doubt arose, whether their charter had not bocoino void, in law, und^ a proviBo "contuiued in the Act. To mw^nt disorders 
and inconveniences, tli# King granted to the Company a new charter, rc.«-toring their former privileges, Bubject to i^jirovieo, ‘‘tMrif llipy should 
not except of, and in all things conform to, such orders and constitutions us the King, with the advice of his Privy Xkiuncil, shonld express and 
diroot by any instrument under the great seal, the King should be at libiM-ty to resume the charter." By separate patents under' the great seal, 
dated November 11, 1093 and 28th of September 161H, the King preseribetl rules and orders for the Company's obBervanee, by which it wos pro-* 
vided that,-^ 


All suksoribers wore to bo members of the Company, That 744,000/. shall bo added to tho present cupitnl stock of the Company by a fresh 
subsori^tiou. That none shall subscribe above ,10,090/. That, in general courts, 1,000/. stock to give one vote, and none h) have above ten votes* 
" That such as shall become proprietors by purchase, shall pay 51. for thoir freedom; who (os also tho new Bubsoribors) shall take tJie oaths 
appointed by law, and also the freeman's oath. The Governor, or in his absence, tho Deputy-Ghjvernor, to have a casting vote in all courts; 
eaw of them to have 4,0001. stock iu their oivn right ; and eacli director and committee-umu to have 1,0001. No permission shall bo granted foi 
ships to IndiA on a private account* under tho penalty of forfeiting tho charters. No private contract sliall W made for the sale of goods, 
Bidt^tre for the Kings' nse only excited ; but all to oe openly and publicly sold, and no one lot (jewels e^xcepted) l(» ox3eod 5007, valuat) The 
Comply shall annumly export goods to Indio, of Oio growth and product of England, to tho value of at least 100,000/. TJm < •omrao^^all 
annually tupply the crown with 500 tons of saltpetre, at 381. 10^, per ton in time of peace, and 457. in liirie of war. All dividenag of the 
Cotnpany^'nrdfits shall for the future bo made in money only. A book shall be kept by the Company,' wherein tho value of their stock shall bo 
entei^ ana attested upon oath, and lay open to the view of all persons concerned ; and the like as to mortgages, alienations, trunsh»rs, and assign- 
ments* The Jpin^Btock of the Company snail continue for a term of twenty-one years* and for tlio space of one year before its expiration, books 
•hall for new subscriptions* to- a new joint-stock. The Company may license their own commanders and mariners (but none 

other)' t^ttids on tlieir own privo^ docount, in such oommodities and to such value as a general court shall direct. To the intent that the 
OomjMhy^s ai^ual exports of English goods to India* to the value of 100^000/. may bo proved, a true account thereof iu w)‘iting» signed by the 
GovUIfnor or Bdnuty, shall be annually laid l^fore tho King an, d council, attested on the oaths of the proper oilicers; and no part of such goods whiiH 
be re-limdstf, or mrried anywhere out of of' Hie Coinpinjrs limits. Neither the Governor, Deputy, nor committee* shall lend out the Company's 
moiMy* without the authority of a ^uerat court. If this and the two last charters sWllnot appear to be profitable to the crown and reqhn, 
tbehi ofti^ three charters shall be determined and vlid* and the said Governor and Company shall no longer 

And that Hie Company shalT*|by a writing under their oommou seal, declare their accoptance of, and aubnnssiem to* the 
sud two ; or, in their default* no longer act, as a corporatiou," 

In 1695^ ihsFarl^mbnt of Soo^d passed on Act, on the 26th of Jdhe, empowering ihe King (as King of Scotland) to constitute a Scottish 
CdmptU^r powers iio tsade to Afrlcaand the Bast Indies, ahd not only to trade to f^e oomitries within the East India Companys Umits, 
b ut & tm West Judies." This Act was repteledi in coDBcquence of representationq^from the East India Company and others. 
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In 1697, iheBilk-weaVeriof London l^oaiu^outi^iig^iia, on Bilb^ oaUebe^, iiiknuffi^urM 

Kflut India Company, wwo worn by all 8ort» of pewyni ,, IW ^Yon tba fermm 

belonging to the Cotopaoy^wwa takon bv th9 Iftijnob prltide^ luting wbicb waala^il^i^M > 

In 1606, tbe ptiYgt^iAerebantsappIjied to Parlikmdnt for ait lot, anotlter 

<oad7an(se700,00(W.at4 pero©nt. inlepeBt, foV tbe,|mblio ilopnoai prtfWdtjdjfcbaif cbarlcir ahmUd^b^doBBi^^ 
merdianta then offered to raise 2,000, OOO^i ‘ at dgnt per cent interest t|iey iidgbt We tbe tttde i 

Thiiloafcorier was considered the most adYimtageous to tbe public, and 4. Ifll was oonseqiient^ prepaid a^ 
which they were incorporated the name of English Company to HM^IUdies, the old, ol* London eom|lmy,;‘fo be/pci^i^l^^^ 

29th of Somber 1701. . , • ; ‘ / .. „ . ^ ' ' 

Two Ttoit India Companies were now constituted under, Farliaraesu^ authonty. ; Bnt^ as might have been forcaieen^ aiuljai^^ 
ar<j|>, as the old Company were in posseision of the forts and of the prhrlUfe» granted indndia by &e.lj|ogids,l4!%w %ij|M 
made offers to the London Company to phite their stoolc and trade : <h'e ^ off j^rs were rejected. On the *1 9th bf January or 

London Company obtained an Act oi Parliament, ooniinuhig''triema ocn^mipiidn ; and on the 8th of March; the 'King reOdmmende^ 
the two Companies, os it was his opinion “that’it would be most tor tlie intei^st of Jndinn trade. , ^ r,; 

The Conrnany's stock fluctuaW daring this period from 300 to 37,jK)Koent. From the extensive wear . hi England of 
stuffs, and calicoes at this Hme, it waas^iought proper, iii consequence of the complaints, to remedy wlmt was, so '* great an 

liamentary fallacy was in consequence, cdmiuitted under a siututo, enacting that from Miohaelmas, 1701, all wrought siUu^ fiengida smd sArnfES * 
mixed with silk or herba, of the manufacture of Persiti, China, or the East Indies ; and also all coliQoee, jprinted, dy^,^r staiaed.the^; 

should be Icfcked up in warehouses appointed by the Commissioners of tlie customs, tUl re-exported ; so aa^noiie of the sold goods Miefu1d,be>Wi^ 
or used, in cither apparid or, tomlturc in England, on forfoiUiro thereof, and also of 2001. penalty on '^theLpmon having gr.. ^IHng any of 

During the sa^ year, the now, or English Company, established a factory at Borneo, and a ship was hlso despatched by the OompaOy to ffimpa, 
In conMqiience of King William’s recomtnendafiono court of proprietors of the London Company was called on the .23rd pf December 1700, 
at which.it wns resolved, “tlint this Company, ns they have aU-ays been, so are they still, ready to eml^iice avery oppoituhity by ^ which they hkty 
manifest their duty to Hip Majesty, and zeal* for the public good, and that they are flosirous to contribute tlieir utmost endoavOurs f or- the preSerVa- 
lion of the East India trade to this kingdom, and are williug to agree with the now Company upon reasonable tprms.** ' 

The court were informed that, “His Majesty was glad lo llnd that the London (Jompany were disposed to ’unite with the English Oompiipydn 
reasonable terms, and that ho would willingly know from themselves what those terms were.” A general court resolved; “that what terms ihay 
1)6 judged reasonable, they do humblyrf!oncciTo must arise from a treaty, and that they have appointed seven persons of this, Company' to treat With 
the like number of tlw English ("oiupjiny, in order to nn union.” In January 1702, the general terms of union were agreed on, by" both Comjmies, 
and appfovediy their respective general courts on the 27th of April 1702. A tripartite indenture between the Queen add the Wp. East India 
Companies, dated the 22nd of July 1702, was passed under the great seal. This Indonturo was called Uie ‘“Charter of Uniom** tTndci^ it the 
Lon£n Company was to purchase ns nnuh of the stock of the English Company, at par, as would vest in each nn eqidil prop<Mon of the 
2,000,000/., for tlm advance uf which to Covernmenfc the charter h^l been originally granted to the English Company, the interests of the 
London and English Conninuies and private traders were then stated os follows: — 

£ £ ' ' ’ 

. Tlio Lniulon Company's subscription 315,000 

ThS Eiiglisii «t 1,602,000 ' , 

Bepamte tmders’ „ „ , 2:5,OOQ 

‘2,000,000 

By this agreement the interests of the two Companies were fixed as follows : — . 

£ ' £ ^ 

Purchase of shK'k by the London Com pan 3 ’, 673 , 000 , in addition to their former stock, making their 

si iig'O together OSS, COO ^ 

English Cornimnv's proixu-tioii .*. l»S8,500 ‘ - 

tScJinrate traders’ proiMirtion : 23,00(^ * 

: ^ Total. 2.000,000 

The Company's stock ucqiiircd two designations before this period ; that is to say, the fixed capital in forts, faolorios, buQdings, Ac., which was 
termed Bead Stock, and money, ships, and. merchandise, whicli was called Quick Stock, The dei^d stqqk of the LortcTun Company, wiia now valued 
at 330,0001., that of the English Company at 70,UOOl. ; the latter were bound to pay 130,0001. to the fur^tier, in order to nwe uji the half of the 
whole dead stock, vahted at 400,0001., as total dead stock on joint account. * * * * 

- It wu agreed that (he Loridou Company should retain tlieir dead stock iii Kiigland ; that it is te^say, their oiHeof, .warehduses, A6., for seven ^ 
years: after ^vhioh they were to Ixdong to tlie United Com |)auy. Each Company lor thuse^seven years to hold distnjQt ciurts, to raise moneys 
either for their rospoeuve sluircs of the United trade, or for sepui'ato transactions. All debts contnicted for the joint triuTo wpre to bo paid out of 
the V^ited ComiHiny's stock. » Each Company were required to bring to England their separate projierties, and to realise and moke dividends' 
their respective stock-holders : after which, ships, bullion, or goods cu|^d only lie sent to India on joint account. . 

Tw^tyrfour managei’s, twelv^by each Company, wore to form a council. to carry outlie trade according to such.* rules might be agreed 
npon by gerierol fourts of bcith Conipanies, aulhoirisVd to make bye-laws for the joint trade. “ Each Comimny were lb fuimh an equal: port of 
the stock of the Uhifed trade, and io export oiie-tentlruf their cargoes in goods of the growth or manufacture of England,^ oh aoqpunt of whidl wee 
to bo annually delivered (o the Privy Council ; liei^bj^ releasing both Comp-mU's froui all former covenants, saltpetre exceipted, of which merobesi- 
dise they were obfiged to deliver to Tbe office of ordnance 4h4J tons, at 4.V. per ton in time of peace, and at 53/. in time o{ war, life ref raetion thereof, 
settled at 15 per gent. ; but no transact ion on the joinf^trude was to be adopted without the concurrence of both Companies, t&e general court# of 
wJiicb, and the Cout of Manage, rs were to have the solo govemuopt of all their torls. factories, &c., in India, and to i^ppoint Governors aiid 
with powers tg build forts, Ac., and lo raise, train, and muster a military force for the defence of the same, ond^lth authority, to coin foreign 
' money in India. — MHhuni. ^ , 

• resign 

(granted in 1698) was to constitute ilio charter of tlio i()int East India CoroiHinies, under the name of “ The United Company i 
gland eroding lo the East Indies," lo bo conducted by Directors, according lo Ibo lOth of William III. 

The nett was the Quinque-Partiro Indenture of conveyance of the dead stork of the two Companies. ThifT was on indenture of conveylinoe 
mode betweeniho London Company on the one imrt ; tlio English Company on the second part. ; Sir Jeremy ^mbrt^ol^Mietee of'the London 
Column Vs freehold warelioiAcs in Gn^it St. Helen's, Lyndon, on the third part; Sir Thomas Davall, and others, trustees or%e Londipii Company's 
leasehold warehouseH in Gi>eat St, Helen's, on the fourth part ; and Sir James Bateman and others, trustees for the Itoglfsh Confpgll^^ on the 
fifth part. By this deed the London Couiimny agreed to transfer the obarfers by which they held the Islands q# St. Hel(m% to the 

English Company, in consideration of 2(K),000/., credit in the United trade, and the sum ofdw,000/., paid to themjii money, add oliO.fBeir 



Humoi l,UW to mafHf St IW. oa. pain oy cue otjjj/n 01 x ersia ai %j^oiuo™ii. ^ un rue coast 01 uoromanaei, u-ingee ima unxa» ixie 

depending on the Presidency of Fort St. George, vis, St. a corge, and the city of Madras, Fort St. David, Ouddalore, iWto I^ovo, , ^ 

Maiukilipaiam, MudapoUam, and Vizngamtam, and eoimoeted with tUqm, Uie settlements on tlm island of Sumatra; or York Fort.: Bta^Ieh 

« f ci:n_i i. ...... .1 -. 1 ? m le ' ''■* 


ore, PrmoW,‘Sillobar, and the stations dependent on Bencoolen ; and also the factoy^ of Tonquin. 5. The faotufiey 
aoy of Fort Wiffidm; or Fort William, Cliutamiltw, Balasore. Cossiuibuzar, Daoca, ILighlcy. Maldo, Bajiualial,tand 
viouiiv or title' to llaniaiD^ pr any other settlement they iniglit liavo hud . in the Southern Seas ; and all the stores and amnui - .. 
said forts and footori^ respectively, and coinprel lending idl tlie rents and customs arising from those settlements, andi^f^ 
which the sauie'wcijb sold to Iktem., This transfer adso incliidod their warehouses in" London, and their House in Load^l^t|^^i' 
The Engjlieh Obmppy. dW'lartnl t]|e folloWiiig settlomcnts conttitiited tlieir dead sIocIl whioF were valued at 70,000/^ 
tile factories at Sucat, £u tn^ Bengal, oi Maijsulipatam. Itludapollam on the island of Borneo, qpd on the islkn^iBf tra^Ci^ 

stores and ammuntti^ ^longing to eaej^ of them ; a;id it aoif mutually covenanted that both Companies sbouMjenJpy 
pay the respective Cnii^qii of uU, their /k»wJementA yp to the ;late of the deed, Jidy 22, 1702, * . , * 

In 1703 the bullion exported fV«m England to the East' Indjjes In r ' — 


The 


s^ years from 1698 to. 1703 'uioluehre >03?* lit iUtei^ 
,up the {psp^o^ <34^^ 

w J . ..W ^ • w • VM, wuaw..4.‘V>» TW...V wJ 2,5d8|064i. beuig on an 

ilpit nublic side byiMiction in England ,js said to hav#)wn effectid bv.Qove^o^ YaJe; of Mt^ras«:^vB;^i^'goqds,b6pf^^ 

In 1?0^ the Council qf !Pul{^CondPtoobhpned a' grdnt of Hie islanqu^OinHie Etog of CtmbiArUtviiniH' 

KPAA^ri.ll Ou'.lr 4 n&XflLllW fl<lll4iemi l&'lirt tti.t Uiaa tdlllu ^ tVUiMtfinriiLM'’ 


]2M29k, total ■3 i 209|034/;; or, on an average, {MB, 939^. iier aiiiiiiju,.. By an ncoo,ii!J[t^n , 

Tndtk goot^ re-bx^tedtroni j^Uod Ip' I he four years. ff|^I70^j amounfod iq ralue 


insurrqetionlook place amtmg ifi^'Mahvy soldiers, who set tiro to tlm Ck>diijmy*s^ ^^raMousei^ ttod ’^MSgci^'tlie 
Iheislmul. T]io Malays t^M^aspectod id instlgated^by tlg^l§fWhih-!Cliiaese, in ordpr/lo^'i 


estimated ut 22,000 tates» 


(To he 
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TRADE NAYiCATiOR. AND *PIMR IIA : tHE*' EAST 'INO^ 


{ConttnueiJ from oitr Uft,)^ 


E8."V 

' . >• 'A 


; Jsr't^.jbr^ Ui6 (Mt Aiine« oh^,2, for better eeouriug the duty on Baat India gocKls^ security was to bo given, pursuant tathe df Uietdih 
of In^^Oomtc^y tikeiM eauso all the merchandise in any Mp from Iniia to he brought to sorde fort^ EhtgUmd^ lO^l^ifr 


of Eaei In^ Oomtc^y sktmiM eanso all the merchandise in any Mp from Iwia to be brought to sorde fort^ iSW^ooid, lo^j^ifr 

. fre^tim^hffdak^ at the rate or^fipOl .security for every 100 tons of each ship sent to the ladies (necessary previsionis stores, ,ahd mettdltlh- 
di8e^f6V9i]S,|{eo^aad^visonof St Helena, for their own propff consumption, only excepted); and except also ^whero ^ brtoldng ofbulbvor 
. loxuliag Of fdo£ ^urd^happen bv the danger of the seas, enemies, restraint of princes, Ac., under penalty of forfeiting giioh goods or their vbtWf 
Ac. ‘ 0a tl^e;iS7th: of June 1707, the £h^iah settlement at Ban jar Massin wm suddenly attacked by natives ; most of ^ngJish’Jrepe kdl6d» 
oikd the;iiimydM eMped to the ships. Treasure belonging to the Company Tost at this place was estimated at ^,000 dolSrs. ^ \ . 



Ohd sst 09 rtal&. ib^ reaiprooalSDrediltS'and debts of each, awarded, that all debts or money due to the old or London Company <m fi^ia^ jOhina, Persia, 
St; S«A^ sb^^;:Andr also all debts*dua to the English Company in India, China, Ac., and the separate merchandise of Coinptitii^ laden In 

shipeatladb^axid whieb might not arrive in the river Thames before the 1st of September 1708, sliould bocoaie Qier stock or vr^petiy tiho 
United Cpiapony, ^ ^ 

Thatths' Xiondbn Uonqiany should transfer to the Queen all their foreign deb^R, or debts due to them in India before tKp Olst of Octob0r 1708 
thjirt thb Qbeen' might the same, within ten days after that date, to the I'^nited ( 'ompany. That after such re-gran|| by the Queen, the United 

Company "ehopld n^liablefor the separate debts both of the London and English Companies in India. That as the estate*^ and elfeqts <if,tha 
^naon Oooqmy wouldnotbe suilloient to pay their foreimi debts, or debts in India, to which debts the United Comply wftuld become. Iwla f 
it wos^ilter^roce deere^ lhat the London Company should pay to the United Company the sum of 96,01 9d. That the state 

end effects of the English Company in India would exceed their separate debts, and it was Iherofure decro^ that the Uhit<Kl Company pay 
66^0002. .4s. 2(i. to the directors of the EnglisluOompany. \ ' 

That the London Company wore indebted to a large amount in England, and wore to be empowered to cal\ op tWr proprieiorsA^ voisa 
3W»MQk,r in two instalments before thedst of February 1709, and such further sum before the fst of March 1709, osyrouldThe, sufllci0ht to pay 

then, that when the London Company should have raised the first 100,0001., the Uillted Opmpanr should raMj.'tio 


marotb .1^09^ wmeh sum, on their failing to moke such surrender, was to be forfeited to the United Company ; but in the dtont <^r suAi >^|R>end0r 
beiii|[j OMue, .tba^said 'iinifi 70,0001. was to be vested, in trustees, to pay any remaining debts of the London Company ; *a1!td^A6uld*^j surplas 
rem^a, td be distBbuied^among the members of the London Company. _ 

Aiid, lastly, the London Company should transfer, before the 19th of March 1709, to their respective members 111 raoli stock; in tfaapfO^ 
p^Uopof theirresp^ive shares, os the said ^ndon Company might have in the stock of the United, Company ; apd tbatlth^i. membeM haying 
right to it^y' should be admitted to all the priyilogos of members of the United Company. This award, on the .authority of the Abtof Porliainetib 
woe to bcgOOtitlrmsa jn oil its parts by a decree of the High Court of Chancery. ^ ^ ^ 

the ocboilht amended to this award, it appears tlint^he debts of the London Coip^wny amounted to f, 249, 8072. 7s. oseets 

^P:tW$^011^,^’18s. Mng a deficiency of 899,7952. 9s. Id.^ By the Act 6th Anne, chap. 17, the Company advanoed'* a &Hb^ snixi of 
CToveminent^^ iMlt hout additional interest : that is to say on consenting to feceive five per cent, interest foi^' >tl]h iimer and 
pDes^t ioois; mahing together Hq| 00,0002. On these conditions, the term of their exclusive trade was prolonged to fouitew years and-a* 
hrif iAri t6 three yefirs* nbikl amr Lady Day 1726. The Company, to make good this loan to the public, were by the^Mmo , Act empower^ 
to boiTOW 1,1^, 0)W. on bon^ over and above what they were l^lly anthori^ to borrow before, and also to m^e dills iat^ftioney from 
The prbprietors of the 7,2002. in the separate were allow'od to continue so to trade till Miphaelmas^lfil, wlien the 

on three years' notice, pay the same off, and their privileges would then be solely vested in the Gomilanf . ^By tide Act 
ii diic^^ thlt part of the Act of the 12th of King William, wh(ca laid a duty of five per cent, on goods export^ to Boahk was to 

; A of various places in which English factories were established at different periods, from tha cgaedmoncement of 

lb# till the union of the two Companies in 1708. In the Red Sift, or Arabian Guli, the factories of Adbn hnd Mocha, 

In li^Pdfipui^li^f^ Qombroonf Ispahan, and Schirai^, On the western coast of Indio, factories of 

Brcdara, Baroaoh, Surat, Bombay, Baybag, Rajahpore, Carwar, Baticaloe, Onor^ Badbeloroe Memgalofe, Durmopatam^ 
QoMkilir^ CbchMtt Parca, OamopU/, QuUon, and Anjengo, On the eastern side, of India, that is to s^, Coast 

ofVuftcof^ Porto Nov&, Ouddalors, Fort 8t Georgy Alicat, PettipoU MausuUpatam, Vrrjfisheroon, ingorem, 
FVfViSlIfl^^ arid Gw^wm, In Bengal, the factories of Baiasore, CaUyUta, Aghieyt ossiCmbuzao', Bogahmal , , Poftio, liudtnow, 

JI<is2da,mnA Dacca , . On tne Malay Peninsula to the southward, the factories of Susm, Pegu,' Quedah, Camhodia 
Wohori, and Ligore, On the Island of Sumatra and Java, the factories of Acheenl PassMmn, BUtebar, 2Vooo« Jthmbse, 
On the lifiand of Borneo, at Banjar and Aeccodano ; and on Celebes, Macassar. In &e Molaiocas,,^bii 

\ ^^‘a2e Cbndors, Toysan, Qhustm, Amoy, and Macao; Magindanao on the island of the same nama^ And 

a house of sgency for the side and purchase of goods on oommissfon. Factories of^tnis doscirtoiari^JRiii^ 
plAcas, with a view of asoertaihing the markets, and the situations best adapted for trade. TtkO d|mr 
! autmnty control of the superior factory, oonsisting of a chief and council, in whom til^ iilstntori<m8*QriMM^ 

A luboidmatemotory seldom ponsistaa of more than a fiiotor, and a winter or assistariK ' ten 
' fiM>torise thirty-two were at difibrent periods established for rirbouring artufiei only, 

' eleven on l^e ooest of Obrotnondek^end eleven in3enind; ..And ia.prpdhrfing pepp^ tweiitv*4(rine 


L labo|dinatenctory seldom eonsistaa of more than a fiiotor, and a winter or asmitariK ten 

fiM>torise thirty-two were at difibrent periods established forrirbouring artufiei <«‘' p i!poy g 6 p ^ only, 
n, eleven.on l^e ooest of Obrotnondel^ind el^en in3en|^; .^And ia,piodhrfing |^pp^ tl^veidy^^lrine 


‘aCnneim 




ibetodlibM!nip&oea^rii.,ilnteeaontheooasttd MaiftlM^ in Suxnalrai tbm mpr m ^ 

nawinw^ha. awAtoa of mafniAnaO rt*. mmeu > 

that no porsoa should ferve os a^direcior of. the {kfiit Xndin .Cmp^y' the 
9ie The apme fegulatidri was enforced ^th regard to^die 6euth Sea Company, estbhtisEed tUi .yean 
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>»Mrb« tfc» *«■» apart ciaBmrtWtWiiMMlwM IbrituM^auf^ trt» <r Utm 

aMownga tlu wdoOni and «lk maax^keitum, ko., vU^'i^WM tit# wm ti ^ 

iPW^dlKinr Mtkjiiitaea as «h» iwanr, and of SOL on thaartlar." BarUamant paiaM aUbaa Art for furtlMr pnvttiii|iig:Hl 
'Itflwa rtadtogMrtiarfBoi^C MTOmi a i i km ^ and iiroMbiangtlta importation of tan from OBJ part ad Biiwpa, orar and. ttwra aD* 
bdd on Biftidi anljaeta tma raaorting or trading to tite Bart InduM unlar fortigs nnnuniwwin ; trifik auadir oflior .addUlMrtI 
laMaa '7(Gao.Lalu^.S0,) 'TbaDtttdhgoramiaentpuniahadwithdaaththa&snbjaotail aMiMmidaaram. . ' 

'^woprti^tim of tba Oitand Companjr, and otiiar dlffioultiea, obl^ad the Company to rednoe their haifyaai^ dirtdand tram dva 

ited tbe Company a naw chatierp with full powers to erect corporations at BengaL Madias^'* and Bombnyt ^ 
Thb year the Bait India house in Leadanhall l^reet wae built. 



therea 


Xa IXKTii bf tha |3tli of Qeom.Lp chap. 8, the South Sea Company^ with the license and consent of the East India Company^ weva iOwad 
Maffms at VadonarnggiThig security not to break bulky or to proceed to any other plabe within the Company’s UrniWi under icMirftim 
and aaiWMsilim of double the ^ue. This act uraa to continue for six years only, and the South ^ Company were thereby thnfM'fo 
_lps annual^y'ttd to cany to Mad a gaaoar nothing but what was solely necessary for the purchase of negroea ^e English ana Zhitch at 
i IttOoaededm Obto inia g from the Emperor the withdrawal of the charter to the Ostend &at India traders. The Company’s term fsr tfia 
of their oapitalp and of their eimluiive trade, being near its expiration, that is, on three years' notice .from Lady Day Vl88f a 
renewal was raised in 1730 by certain merchwts and gentlemen, who, in February, presented to the House Of* 
H their petitto and proposals, wherein they oflisred to advance 3,200,0001., to redeem the fund of the Company, by five tevural 
|lty|naiitsj the mMt to be at Xiady Day 1733, to be allowad an interest of four per cent, till that term, and only two per cent lAer it 5 provldsd— 

X. CbSt thw might be Incorporate, and tn all recpeets vested with all the exolnsire privileges and trade of that Company ; yet so as not to trade In one Jelnl sfiesiii 
or in- tlw eorporate oai^ty, bat ttuit the tree should Im free and open to all His Majesty's subjeots, who should psy one per cent, of the ^ue of thslr 
.^experts to DuOa. in Qonilderation of tibdr tiding out a lioense from proposed oorporatlon. 

U. That this trade be solely carried on from the port of London. 

£?• propoefd 0ompray*8 term be thlrtywne 3 nearSf and be redeemed on three years' notloo. 

IV. Ihac; moreover, for enabling the proposed ooiporatlon to defra; " * 


ef ths tnMle. they were to 


ig the proposed ooiporatlon to defray the expenses o£#ortu and settloments in India, as well as the p 
) be empowered to levy a duty of five per cent, on the gross value of all tlie merohandise which should 


1 and enlargsiBMit 
slfromXim« 

The House oi Commons rejected the petition, and passed a bill, entitled An Act for reducing the annuity or fund .of the United Beat 
InoiaUtapany, and for asoertaining their right of trade to the East Indies, and the continuance of their corporation' for that purpose," upon 
the tgnmi nierm mentioned ; whereby, after a full recital of former statutes and charters, the Company agreed, and it was enacted, thait their 
rly fund (diotd<lbe reduced from five to four per cent, from Michaelmas 1730 ; in consideration whereof, and of 200,0001 to be paid by them 
su.. ...... 1 '7QA ..114.1...: 1 —: £ j xv ■« .t j ^ Lody Day 

to Lady Day 

j privileges of trade were to cease and determine. Yet fiie Company 

were to continue as a corporation for over, to enjoy the East India trade in common with all other subjects. The Company, moreover, at any 
time, on one year’a notice after Lady Day 1730, mi^t be paid off their whole capital by any payments, not less than ^0,0002. at a time^ and 
so on from time to time, on such yearly notices by Parliament. The Company were likewise hereby debarred from possessing in Great Britain 
Isaias, tenements, Ac., exceeding 10,0002. yearly rent. The rate of interest on the debt due to tha Company from Government was this year 
rednceiL and 200,0002. having been paid for the renewal of the charter, the court of directors recommended to the general court that the nidf- 
yearly dividend due at Chiistmas 1734, should be reduced from eight to six per cent. The court of proprietors resisted, and by ballot resolved 
to r^noe it to seven per cent. About the year 1736, Kuuli Khan, the Persian usurper, who had assumed the title of Nadir Shah, ravaged the • 
enupiie of Hindoctan. Mahomed Shah the mogul, ceded to liim all the pruvii^ces to the westward of the Indus. On his return to Persia in 
1739 , Houli Uan is said to have carried off trea^gire and effects to the value of 125,000,0002. sterling. During these troubles, the Niiain ul 
Muldk eitablished himself in the Soubahship of the Deccan. Bengal also became inde[>endent under Anaverdy Cawn in 1738, and about the 
sam e time the Eohillas formed themselves into a distinct Government on the oast of the Gauges. The Mogul empire, thus divided, became 
alm^ powerlesi, • ’ 

In 1740, or at this period, an attempt was made to renew the trade formerly carried on with Persia through Russia. The 
Inroortation cv rilk firom Peiyia through Russia being considered an infraction of the Navigation Act, a new Act was passed einy on 
thfii ^(rade as had been done before the Act of Navigation was passed. Considerable quantities of woollen manufaoturea were 
in oowequenoe exported to PMa by the way of Russia, in return for Persian raw silk. This trade continued until 1747, ^ben the transit of 
goods throuj^ Russia to Persia was prohibits by a Busaian ukase. The navigation of the Caspian Sea was also prohibited to the Briiirii, 
and stfSfil Teaaela which had been ouilt by the Russian Company in the porte of that sea, were sold at a great loss.* By these loaseiand others 
resulting from the civil wars in Persia, the British merchants lost about 100,0002. 

In 1744 the Bast India Cqmpany, in consideration of the prolongation for fourteen years of their exclusive privileges, advanced 
1|000,0002. to title orown at three per cent, interest j the Company botroweu this money by creating a million of new bonds at three per cent, in* 
terest. The debt due by the public to the Company was then as follows, viz. : — 

Loan to Government in 1008, In consideration of the olmrtor of Inoorporatlon £2.000,000 

4, in 1707, advanced on an interest of five per cent 1,300,000 

M in 1744, In consideration of the extension of their exclusive privlloges 1,000,000 

In 1740 the French besieged Madras, which surrendered to tKem on the 10th of September ; from which period the ^British East Indian 
Oofernment was tfanafeirea to Fort Bt. David, until Madras was restored.* 

In 1746 the English unsuccessfully attacked the French settlement of Pondicherry, and by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle on the 7th of 
^^4kMw this year, all places that had been taken bv France since the oonmencement of the war in tho East Indies, should be restored, liadrai 
beoame agrin in oonaequenoe, the seat of the British Indian Government. 


At a maatlag of proprietors, held at Antwerp in September 1781, It was recommended. In consequence of the maritime powers being engaged in war, to sond out as 
■oon ae powlble eU wpa to Ohlna and India, two for the Bast coast of Africa, and three for the Southern whale fishery. The directors Immediately beoan to equip the 
rilipi teey alrii^ had at Trieste and Leghorn, and oontraoted for the purchase of others in England. In April 1783, they reported that they had 6,00^000 florins and 
six ihlpe under the Imperial flag all In active service. In the meantime their factoiy at Delagoa Bay was destroyed by the Portuguese, who olaimed tho sovereljnite and 
eomliiaive Qommeroe of the Bast coast of Africa. 

In 1784 flve ehtpe arriired at Ostend, whioh had been declared a free port In 1781, from China, having on board d,438,4001bB. of tea, exclusive of China-ware and other 
OOnnpeditiM, This profltaUe Importation waa oounterbalanoed by the Company's ship, the Imperial Eagle, having on board a veiy valuable cargo, being sds^ by their 
ernmnw In the harbour of Oadix. Many of the proprietors were so disheartened by this disaster, that they sold out their stock at near forty per cent, briow par.and the 
pUraiMers on those terms were greater sufferers than the sellerr, and In the same year the Company were declared bankrupts to the amount of 10,000,000 florins. 

|a Illy seveial shipa were sent to India from Hamburgh, Ostend, Trieste, Leghorn, and several other ports, laden with largo quantities of British maniifkelursi, and 
In wniah memhants resident In London were interestod, by which the markets were so overstocked, that most of those oonoemed in these adventures were riUa^ t and 
theOOQunanders and offioers of the Bogllsh Bast Indlamen were great sufferers by this iinexpeoted interferenoe. Ships have occasionally visited India under sops of 
tfle Hbove^tUttorated fla^ but the regulations whioh took place on the renewal of the Bngllsh Bast India Company's charter in 1733, pot a stop entirely to the ffliulgn 
tn^l cNirifld cn to India with BiitiBh capital. 


squadroni 



|ht OB the I5tli of June on the Coromandel ooost, between e 
I six ships, mounting 2704niDS under Commodore Peyton. 


tht French ships of war, mounting 898 guns, under M. de la Bourdon- 
Neitber gained B victory, and the Frenoh sailed to POndiohsiRy and 


kbfliM^Fiench fleet anbhored about four leagues to the southward of Madras, where the trodhs, artillery, and 
wBuropeana 400 Oaflkea, and 400 native troops, and there remained on board the flOet 1,800 Bi 



landed; tho 

. . and there remained on board the flOet 1,800 Buropean seamen, (m the 7th of Beptomber 
[vee tip 08 prisoners of war. Madrae was delivered up on condftlon that tt eboald be 
; possession of. 

Dhe Nabob of Arootlnade an attack upon the Frenoh at Madras ; but hie ermy wsa repulsed. 



attemfii to ceprare Cuddalore. Tl 

IwM between them^ taFebitiary 1747. 

^ Haattaeked the Maurltins tn his wey to the ooast of Ooromehdel, but did not eoeoeed. 


eiegoto Pondloherry, the . 

on the 80>te of September, to _ 
toon ee the elogewas raig^ 


Mmeaini Which h^ mk ameerefTSi India. T&ia prinoM replied, extoUl^^irproweBS and the mifitary braven of this nafiom. 
at A^-lOpphapaUe en the m of Oetober, whereby it was agreed**that tber^oold be a ohristinB. nniveraal, and pqrpsopal peaee, 
g ehp^ ^ a gwerai oblWon of whatever had peeied during the war ; that each party should be put toto the pomeeekm efau 
^ elite bote^ enjeyedi or ought to have eiijoyed, at the oommenoement of the war, notwithstudte all dtepoeals, 

lid itte all inriioiimBM hosiagee should be retanied without ransom ; snd that all the oonqueste that ted hfllB made 


I, imder M. Dnplelx. The Bngllsh army being 
action imd by slelmess. M. IDnjg^ ocflerod 


Mogul, inf< 


them that 


repulsed 

nanoB. 
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Tfi 1700 the iuterMt on the debt of 4^200,0002. due to the Compeiif^eras reduced to three per oeitt mi 4he Competar Tfitin to 

grant annuities towards the disohaige of their bond debt On the deep of Niiam ul HuXdk, Soubeh of'tlis iMbeea^ •$740, 

the soooession was contested between Nasir^jing the son, and Itnuuiher-jing, the mndson of Ul Mtllbk. 
also contested for bv Chunda-saib against Anaverdy Khan, who had Seen appointed Nabob by ths' late l^akun% Nippjfinjg 
Khan united their forces against Musapher^jing, who had been joined by< Ohonda-saih. M. Duplehc, on the port d the IVenol^ eiijMe4 the 

latter, on a promise, in case of siiooess, being gnuited the town of VilaaOuv with its dependenoiee, oonaiating of forty>4te vtitpeat'* 
followed, during which Anaverdy Khan was killed in battle ; Naair-jing was assassinatedf, and Mnsapher-jing appointed fikmbabdir of tW^^^iddan. 
The Freuoh East India Oompany acquired, in consequence, a territory near Pondicherry, producing annually' 90^000 rupees f that of Kiaitol, 
valued at 106,000 rupees ; the city of Maumilipatam with its dependencies, yielding a revenue of 144^000 rupees ; in all a revsnne of 4M0Of. 
sterling. Chanda«aib was declai^ Nabob of Aicot The treasures of Nai^-jing were conmuted at 2,000,0001, and the jeweb at 000,0002, 
The new Viceroy^ gave 60,0002. to the French troops, and as much to the French East India Companv for the expenses they had fnourred m, the 
war. M. Uupleix then assumed the power and title of an eastern prince, held his court as such, and was publi^ proclaunad Nabob Xoalqiiher- 
jing, who was soon after killed, was suooeeded by Salabat-jing, who conflnned the grants and braefioes to the ftwoh. Ghunda«4ib loot tts life, 
and the French continued to support Salabat-jing as Prince of the Deccan, the provinces of Mustaphanagur, Elloie. Rajaluniindy, attd ddMcole 
were given up to the French East India Company^ in full sovereiipity. These acquisitions, added to Mausulipat^ renderad the Vranoh 
masters of the sea-coBst of Coromandel and Orixa*£or 600 miles from Mootapillo to Jaggemaut. The revenues of .tiMBe tmrritoriea were 
computed at 42,87*000 rupees ; and the French now ruled over a greater dominion in extent and value than had up to this period, e?or been 
possessed by Europeans in India. 

In 1754 tho direotors of the English East India (Jompauy, lopresented to the British Government the state of hoetiUtles in which t&ty were 
• involved on the coast of Coromandel, and solicited aid either to terminate or coiTy on a war against the French Company, 'Which 
was supported by their Govemmeut. The British ministry opened negotiation with the Government of Fimioe on the sub^t, bnd at the 
same time order^ a squadron of men-of-war to be equipped, and with one of His Majesty^’s regiments to proceed to the East Indm The Govern- 
ment of France then agreed Uiat the disputoa between the two Companies shoidd bo adjusted bv Commissaries in India The Frsndh Cdodipany 
ajqiointed M. Godeheu, one of their directors, their commissary, and at the same time commander-general, with authority over all ^eir s^le- 
ments in the Bast Indies. The English Comjjony a]q)ointeil Mr. Saunders, Governor of Madras, to treat with M. Godeheu, who arrived at 
Pondicherry, August 2, 1754. The arrival of an English fleet under Admiral Watson, induced M. Godeheu to be moderate in his proposals, and 
a suspension of arms was agreed ii|)un. ^J'his suspension, including the allies of both Companies, ^as proclaimed at Madras, Pqndiohe^, and all 
other places on the const of Cormnundel where the English and French had trooi)s. A treaty was aftcawards signed, which was published on the 
11th of January 1755, the day on which the snsiteiision of anus ended, consisting of eleven articles, by which it was agreed — First, thsX the two 
Com]ianies should renounce for ever all Moorish .Government and dignity, and shoidd never interfere in any difference that might arise betvmii 
the princes of the country. Tlic second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh ailiclos, relate to the settlements of both nations and their dis- 
tricts, wherebv it was agreed that all placeB, excepting those which should be stipulatecl in the definitive treaty, to remain in the possession of the 
two nations, should be delivered up to the Government of Hindostan. The Governors then proceeded to give their opinion what ptaces each miglit 
retain without a risk of engaging them in future wars, either one another, or with the princes of the country. In the Tanjoi^ country the Eng- 
lish were to possess Devicottah, and the French Karical, with their districts ; on the coast of Coromandel the English were to enjoy Port St. 
David and Mimras, and tho French to keep Pondicherry, with districts of equal value ; and if it should appear that the English possessions in 
the kini^oiif of Tanjore and in the Carnatic b)gether, were of more value than tho French possossions in tnoso countries^ then the French were 
to be fdlowed an equivalent for this difference in a settlement to be. chosen between the River of Gondecama and Nizanmatam. Mausnlipatain 
and Divi were to be ceded ; or if the French hold one, the English jvere to retain the other. The rivers of Narsipore ana Ingeram were to be 
free ; and as tho English hud Vksagapatam, in the ('hicacole coiintiy, the. French were to settle a factory there on an equality with it. By 
eighth article it was agreed that those conditicns, occeptod on both side^, although they ivere not to bo law for a definitive treaty in Europe, 
should nevertheless produce a truce between the two nations and their allies, until nows wore received in India of the answers made in Euroiio 
concerning this agreement. By the ninth article, neither nation was allowed to procure during the truce any new grant or cession, or to build 
foris for the defence of new esttiblishmonts, but only to rebuild and repair the fortifications then subsisting in the establishments ^ey possessed 
at that time, in onler to prevent their entire ruin. By tho tenth article it was agreed, that until tho arrival of answers from Europe to these 
articles, which were to be despatched by the Oral HhijM, to Ije irubmitted to the decision of the xMo Oompanios, under the pleasure and approbation 
of tho two crowns, the two nations shouUl not proceed to any cession, retrocession, or evacuation of what they then possessed ; and, lastly, tlmt, 
in regard to anv indemnification tho two nations might expqgt for the expenses of the war, this article should l>e amicablv adjusted in the defini- 
tive treaty. This convention was little more than a cessation of hostilities for eighteen months. Tho French were to enjoy the revenues of all 
those terri^ries which they had ocquireil during the war. These were os follow : — from Karical 96,000 rupees ; from Pondicherry and the vil- 
lages in its district, 105,000 ; from Mausulipatam and its dependencies, and from the contiguous territories of Divi, Nizampatara, Devicottah, and 
CoDilavir, 14^41,000 ; from the four provinces of Ellore, Mustapbanaghur, Hajuhmumlrum, and Chicacole, 81,00,0QP ; tom lands in the Carnatic, 
17,00^000 ; and from the Islaml (jf Seriughaiu and its deijeiidencies, ^00,000 ; in all 68,42,000 nipees, or 855,250/. steriing. The accessions ac- 
quired by the English during the war pi^ueod only a revenue of 8,00,000 ruiweB, or 100,0002., drawn from lands mortmiged by the Nabob, to 
re^iid outlays of the Company in aiding liim. Tho two C'ompanios being now at peace with each other, gave their whme attention to the ma- 
nagement of their respective territories, revoiiuer^ and alliances, to the best advanbige, without infringing tho truce. M Godeheu, having fulfilled 
his coinniissioD, (quitted ruudioheiry, and rctiiniod to Franco, leaving the jiower of the Governor much more Ihnited than it had been under M. 
^ipleix. The war in India between the English and JFreuch was the cause of assembling a great Knropean force in that countiy, which, after 
tho peace of Aix-la-Cliaiielle, led to their joining in the quarrels between the native princes. The English and French were from 1749 to 1754 
ojq>osed to each other as auxiliaries of those princes. 

In 1755, the Company, in consequence of the expenses incurred in India on account of the war, were under the necessity of reducing their 
dividends from eight to six per cent. The Doddington, outward-bound East Indiaman, was lost on the 17tb of July this year, off the east coast 
of Africa, and the greater ]Kirt of her crew and passengers were drowned. ’’ 

In 1756, an exiiedition which wus fitted out from Bombay, under Commodore James, against the pirate Angria’s possesBions on the 
coast, sailed from Bombay on the 22nd of March, capturing Sevemdroog on the 2Dd of April, Bancoote on the 8th, and Mter reconnoitering Ghe- 
riah, the pirate's capital, returned to Bombay the 31at of December. During this year Burajah Dowlah, Nabob of Bengal, attacked and took 
Calcutta, but on the anival of reinfurcemente from Madras, the English regained posseksiou of it, and large distriots were granted them iby 
Jaflier Ally Cawu, whom they had enabled to become Nabob of Bengal. James sailed again on the 27th of Januai^ 170 7^ and on the 18th of 
Februaiy, Gheriah surrendered to tho English and Mohratta forces, and was delivered up to the latter. Angria's fleet was destroyed| and his 
tower or fort was plundered. 

In 1767, the French captured the British factories at Ingoram and Bandermaulankn, and besieging Vizagapatam with a large army, the 
place surrendered by ciipitulution, by which the French became possessed of the whole coast tom Ganjam to Mausulipatam. Three homeward- 
bound East Indiamen were attacked by two French ships, one of sixty-four guns, the other a frigate of thirty-six guns, off the Cape ol Good 
Hope ; the Indiamen formed into a line : and fought for above three hours : the French made repeated attempts to board, but at last sailed off 
with the loss of 146 men killed and wounded. The East India Companv on the 27th of.SeptembOT, ordered a gratuity of 2^00W. to each i^p’s 
company, as a reward for their courage. The Parliament, in tho suppuee for the service of the vear, grantM the Compiuiy 20^00Q2« towards 
unabling them to defray the expense of a military force in theii* settlements, in lieu of His Majesty^s troopa 

In 1767, the English East India Company having received iiitolligence^ by way of Aleppo, that war had been deplored between France 
and Great Britain in the preoeding month of May, prepared. On the 24ih of March the English attacked the Fort of OhandenuuNoe. which 




their effects wnere they pleased, on proi^iug not to serve against the English during the war ; that the soldiers of the garrison should be 
prisoners of war so tog as the war continued ; that the sepoys were not to be prisoners ; that no European lAould rerido* at 
but the French Jipits might travel pleasure, with all the ornaments of their church ; and that the French Directors and CtomiSlein lito 
go where th^ plelM.'’ The French had iif this fort 183 pieces of artillery, with gr^ quantities qf ammunition* Besides the idito and 
vessels sunk below, to otistruot the channel, they sunk and ran ashore five large ships above the fort, toM the Bn|^^ osptii^ stops and 
a brig ; the plunder amounted to upwards of 100,0002. sterling. A fleet of twelve ships arrived at Pondicherry from Sth 

following, and, after landing upwards of 1,000 Europeiuis, and huge quantities of cannon, mortars, and ammunition, S|l|le4 w t£a MaiMius. 
M. Bussy; who oommafided the IVenoh forces at Mausulipatam, attacked ^id oaptui^d the English fort of ViSagapatai%' . ' 

111 1758, a fleet of nine ships.of the line and two frigates, under M. de Aoh5 having a large body of troops on boari ! tiltfler iK, 
at Itodichen^ on the 22ad at April, in oMw to drive the English squadron off the coasts. The brought by ' Vtoes^'^nlth 

those at Pondicheny, were to,aUa6k and destroy the English settlements. H. Lally marched from Popdtoinjjr 
and a large body of sepoys,*to the distriot of Fort St David on the 29th of April, and invested Cuddulora whSoh; jpn' 

May. The French thmi besisged.Fp 7 i^..St David, which surrendered . upon cspitnlation on the 2n4 of /utm»' 

Europeans, 117 invalids and a^lery, amAjpO seamen, together with their offleexs, the Depfuty-Oovetnor^ ehd to 

Pondicherry. The French detolisbed the fprtiflcattgns of Fort St. Paiidi end the tillss lad bu&d^ bi thi 
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ftlMdoniiNl 1^ i» ^ ImroAoh of a defeM^uilMb <kf .'^ FraiM^. armv. The Frenah Ihen hooieged 

MMlinMUl^M SM S^OMoavalry ; the siege ecwiiiuMlihed On llie tSIh of Deoemhor 1768, iM 1 Kl|lt^b^ed 

. tiU t||»jmjaKffbf«l^ m8^wfcM^ili»iui«hMidoiied,afl^^ aad etom, hy which Mroeit. the 

pigrt i^^^no veputation in the oninioD of the netiveA Tlw aoon after took lfaiiiilli|Nitiiltt by 

atMi^ ium luftdfhed .wftli 190 pieoee 6f oannon and abimduioe of ndlitory storea Tma eucoess indnoed SallibhMfaig to 
dnftrt^iiil wife, tli# Arnold end enter into treaty with the EngUih, by which he agreed <*to obUm the. French tniQ|Mr thM- in 
ihe lM^ to eveettate that oonntvjf; neter to permit them to eettle there; to keep none of them in his serrioe; and 
aeitheir to nroteet thOni, noeto eall thm to his aaaietauoe.** All the rerenuee colloeted by the Freiioh, when their poeseaeioDt'were 
extended^ had never snAoed for the expenam of thdr forces. No mon^ remained in the treaaiiiy at (Pondicherry, add the dlaoontent 
of the IVanehariay hadooneinoedthe OoTemment they oonld not be trasted any longer tbalki ware regolariy paid. . A small 
squadlW Conntd'Bstaing, eaptnred the English factory at Oombrooti,on the 14th of October 1769. Vromtlieiioe D'Estalog p ro cee d ed to 

the mat ooeat of Sumatra* to attack the Englidi s^ements there. Natal surrendered at discretion on the 7tL of Februaiy fbUSwiaigi 
nooiy ahaiedlthe same fate ; and Bencoolen was attacked, but defended till the inhabitants hod secured their moat valuabfo articles. It Ihen 
aurrs&dsied to the French, who carried off all the effects th^ could obtain to Batavia and the Isle of France* 

‘ In 1769, the English under Colonel Ooote, defeated the whole of the French force under H. Lally at Vandewash in Januaiy, wi^t'gieat 
loss ; thf4r sannon^ tents, stores, and baggage were taken, and the remainder of the army retreated to Pondicheny. Englim liKdhWirds 
took Alempavvah; Aroot, and Karical, in which last were 166 pieces of cannon, with a laige store of ammunition, Ac. This loss dsM^ the 
Fkenoh of their route in^ ilm territories of Tanjore ; and by various purohases and cessions from the Government they had aoquirm diliriMots 
round the fbet of Karical, obtaining 113 villages, of which the farms, with the customs of the town and port, yielded 8ft(p09 psgodae per 
aimwni. Ouddalore and most of the other places in possession of the French, were also taken by the English. 

In 1761, Pondi<dierTy had been blockaded by land and by sea for many months, and surrendered on the 16th of January 1761, to the Bri- 
tish f[>roes und^ Colonel Coote. The number of European troops taken were 2,072 ; the civil inhabitants, 381 ; the artillery taken consisted 
dhieflv of 500 pieces of cannon, and 100 mortars and howitisers ; besides great quantities of ammunitipn and military stores. Mah4, on the 
Malabar ooast, surrsndei^ on the 1.1th of February 1761 ; and on the 5th of April, Giugeo was surrendered to the English. This terminated 
the long-contested hostilities between the two great European powers in Coromandel, which commenced in 1766, and continued from that time, 
with soaroely the intermisBion of one year.^ 

The English factory at Surat, having been oppressed by the native governors, a force was detached to take possession of the fort, which 
was UMompllshed on the 4th of March, by which the English were re-established in the trade of that place. During the same year, and when 
hostilities had l^en in full vigour between England and France, the Dutch embarked upwards of 1,500 men on board seven vessels, via., the 
BUeUwyk, Welgtloegen, and PHiicesa of Orange, ut thirty-six guns each ; Elizabeth Vorotlnen, and Wdareld, of twenty-six guns each ; 
Md MosaeU of sixtMn guns, to invade the British settloment in Bengal. The English hod only three East Indiumen to opp<^ formidable 
force ! the Calcutta, Cimiain Wilson ; the Duk'i of Dorset, Captain Forrester ; and the Hardwicke, Captain Sampson. On their appoochlj^ each 
oth^in the river, the Dutch drew up in line of Isittle to receive the English, who followed their example ; and «fter a severe action of two 
hpiini the Dutch commodore struck and the others followed his example, except his second, who got off by fighting his way, and fell down the 
river to CuIdm, where he was intercepted by the Oxford and Itoyal George, who hatl arrived two days before. The Dutch commodore had 
thirty men Idlled, and many wounded : the ship Duke of Dorset, on the English side, which was more immediately engaged, was almost 
shattered to pieces, and yet had not a man killed : nor dul the other ships suffer any loss of life. The Dutch, it is asserted, had abovti 
a hundred killed and wounded. The rest were made prisoners, and canied to Calcutta. This gallant action, which saved the 
province of Bengal, received the warmest thanks from tho Court of Directors on the return of the ships to England. A fleet of seventeen East 
Indiamen arriv^ also safely before the peace, under protection of Admiral Fococke, on the 20tli of Septemlier 1760. This was tile richest 
convoy that had ever arrived together from India. Jaffler Ally Cawn, who had been placed on the tlirone of Bengal in 1757, was deposed, and 
his son-in-law, Oossim Ally Cawn, promoted to that dignity, who granted tho English a t:onsiderable extent of country, and confirmed all .the 
privileges givefi by his pr^ecessors. 

In 1762, Government granted the East India Company 90,0001. in lien of affonliug them a regiment for the protection of their settle- 
ments in India. War having been declared agydiist Spain, an ex[>edition was fitted out from India against Manilla, the principal settlement 
belonging to the Spaniards in the l^ilippine Islands. The fleet sailed fiom Madras on the 1st August, and arriv^ in Manilla Boy on the 
2drd of Septembw. The place was taken by storm on the 6tli of October, and a Qapitalation agreed upon, by which the town and port of 
Cavite, with the islands and foits dejiendeut on Manilla, were to be given up to His Britiuinic Majesty, and they were to pay A90O,00D dollars 
for the preservation of the town and their effects, for which bill.) were afterwords given* The Spauiui-cls however never paid the rimsom. 

In 1768, the conduct of Cossim Ally Cawn the new Soubali^ being oonsidered ungrateful to the English, a war took place, whkh was 
oairM on with iininteniipted success on the [)art of the latter, who defeatorl the Nabob in several actions, and became entirely masters of the 
provmoe of Ben^l. The Coin]Mny, by troatv concluded with Mahomod Ally Cawn, Nabob of the Carnatic, dated the 29th of October 1763, 
obtained possession of certain districts, called the Jaghire Lands which were confirmed to the Coini>any by the Mogul's finnan, dated the 12th 
of August 1765. The revenues of these lands were entered in tho Mogul’s books nt 4,00,494 {mgodas. The Comfiany mode a demand upon 
Oovemmeiit for the following sums advanced, viz. : — , 


Biilishtctice of French prisoncra In India . . 
Expenses iiicurrefl on the expoflltiou to Maiiilln . . 
Uospltal expenses, on account of His Majesty’s foi’ces 


.£ 

360,687 

139.877 

21,417 


making a total of 422,011/., of which sum they afterwaixls receiv|d from the Lords of the treasury only 28,3661. 

Id 1765, Lord Clive, who was appointed Govonior-Goneml of India, obtained from the Great Mogul a foniinl grant to the Company of 
the administration of the provinoes of Bengal and Orixa, on condition of payuig an annual quit- rout o: 26,00,000 rupees for the expenses of 
the civil government, and the support of his dignity, 53,00,000 rupees yearlv. The remainder of the re/eimes wore allotted to the Company for 
^ aiimportiitt their armies and other charges. This territory, much larger than Great Britain and Ireland, produced a revenue estimated at 
1,706,IM/* per annum, and contained upwards of 10,000,000 of inhabitants. The Mogul a!so confinne 1 to the Company the provinces of Burd- 
wan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. — -VcGw/or’s Comnercial Statistics. 


' In 1763, a deAnltlre treaty of peace between Franco and Groat Britain wuti concluded at Paris, on the lOth of Fobruojy. 

Article II.— ‘In the East Indies, Great Brltidn shall restore to France, In the condition they now are, the dlff ‘rent factories which that crown possessed, as well 
m ^ j _* « . — 1 — . *.1 . Clirlstiiui Majesty sliall restore on hU side. 


3 NatJil and Tappanooly, on tlio Island of Sama- 

— - — — «.w.. . ... •»***. w» . va i<u v. ... !«••. i ... i ■«! ... thc S^Mibah of Bdigiil . Attd, in ovdeT to preserve 

fstdre peaMcn ^ eosst of Ooromandeland Orixa, the English and French shall ai^knowledge Mnhomel Ally Klinn for lawful Nabob of the Carnatic, and Salaliat-fing 
wjjswul Swibah of the Deccan ; and both ixirtles shall renounce all demands luid pretensions of satisfaction with which tlicy might cliarge each other, or their Indian 
alUsi, for Che wlpredstlons or pillage' committed on the one side or the otlier during the war.”t 


I 1164, the dlswters of the French Bast India CoraiMn.v abroad wero aggmvatod by their dlstresstBd situation at hoiti'*. Among the faiiscs wdiich had occasioned 
thsir distress, the prineipat was the dopendenoo in which me^^ liad been kept by Uio Government. Ever since 172H. the dlnx^tora liad been chosen by the oourt. In 1730. 
a oo nmil s s si y ^ amjmtea by the king, was Introduced liPo the admlnistmtlon of the OornfMiiy : and from tills {lerlod tlicrc was lui end to all frmom of debate $ nil 
wsi tils i nih s M io e , and according to the ilews of the coart. ^ In 1764, the propnetors represented to the Goveriiment tliat their misfortunes might. Inn. 

gf6^3MMMHMlksattrll»iiitsdmtlieimdu0lateriemoe of theCox-eittmeDt, spd to themsnagsmentof thriraiValrH h own iuoiils* and that 

my wssld iMt unless the 0oin|ftin>' were Jurought back to Its original form, Ijy restoring Its freedom. In oonsecmcncs of this representation, the freedom of 

tbs Cmiqpany pros menM by an Bdlot, dated In August 1764, and some regulations wore made Co put tlie dlreotloit of it uiiaer a new form. * 

Wtfm this psafodt ibe nnmb^ of sharea amounted to 80,308. Tho Govenuneiit, to Indemnify the Onmtmny for tlieoxiiensos they luul Incurred during the war, gave 
HP lliAO shama their property, whieh were eanoeiled ; there then remained only 98,493. The Company made a mil of 4 in) ilvres tier share. Upwards of 94,600 slMrex 
aaawSSsA thecsH I and the remainder were reseed ky the terms of the Edict, whieli empowersd the Cnmpam’ to make the eall to five-eighths of the vsliie of those 
ilri4fiblkidlMtrnje6l<haotbatby tliisQiisBatlontliemimberwatrediicedto36»9302iliares. The dividends papa on ilie shares of the Company varied aooonUng to 
Stadlimililiiiafili. % 1731, ft was lOO Itvres i from 1793 to 1748, It waa 180 Ilvres ; from 1746 to 1749, it was 70 llvrm ; from 1780 to 1788, It u«a 80 llvicf ; from to 
13WI,UwaS40Uvmsr A^iillT64,ltwasbut90Uvrei.t from the fiuotiiatlon 1» dividends, thevaliieof the stock mrled from near <000 Uvresto 700Uvree. Tlie 
^ « t.to jsourothe tortanes emlwkeddn the prude In such a manner that Phesharee ahould at all times bear a settled, price, and an iaterast tliat 

The Gorenimeht sistled this matihr by the Bdlep, which expressly mvi tbit, to eeeure to die propriepors a eettled Inoome ImaeMdent of all 
ndhdent fund shonM be detoofaed from that portion of the oontrsOTwmthwds then free, to secure to eaoh shsK g capital of l,600l(vres, and an 
~ ti^^nsitlier that Interest not that espital sliould. In any mitie or for any causa whatsoever, be answemhle for snob enMemants 
hrioalter the date of this Bdlet. The Company tlietsfOfp owed for 36,91(11 sharea at the fined rate of 80 eaeli,»miliitereet, 
Tbs^pMd for their sevesM oonti^^TW^Mnivrw t inidtlng in all A68U66ft\Tea8f perpetual annnitlm. The life aiinaM|ps amoiiBiecl 
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an account or BUUION and KICBCHANIUZIC EXrOBTXB BY THi, JtA8T INBIA CPIITAKY TO INIBA A^ ;9|B(MipnVia>T, 

FBOU 1708 TO THE LATEST PRBIOD, DISTINOVISHINO BACH YBAB ANI> THE SEVBBAL PBESIDEBCIBB : imPS A ;ES^miBNT 
or THK HOOK IN WBICU THE VALUE OF MEBCHANBIZK IS CALCULATED. 


Prliioo of Wale*’ 


i J 

I 


Total India. 


Total China. 


Total India and China'. 


I ^1 


1708 

1709 

1710 

ITII 

17158 

1713 

1714 

1715 

17l« 

1717 

1718 

ITIO 

17*) 

1731 

im 

1733 

1724 1 

1735 1 

1726 

1727 ! 

1723 

1729 ; 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 .+ 

1734 

1733 

1786 

1737 

1738 

1739 

1740 

1741 1 

1742 1 

1743 : 

1744 

1745 1 

1740 i 

1747 1 

1749 1 

1751 1 

1752 

1753 1 

1754 j 

1755 

1756 

1767 ! 

1760 1 

1761 ! 

1762 ! 

1763 

1764 ' 

1765 

1766 ' 

1767 i 

1763 1 

1760 1 

1770 

1771 1 

1773 ! 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 ! 

1778 1 

1770 

1780 1 

1781 

1789 i 

1783 1 

1781 , 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1780 

1790 ; 

1701 ' 

1702 

1708 

1794 

1796 

1700 

1707 

1708 

1790 

1800 

1801 

1802 

XS03 

1804 

1806 

1800 

1807 

1808 . 

1800 

1810 

1811 


415,199 

100,433 

:fl.»,0.32 

.32, .387 

1,571 

357 , 0 : 10 . 

114,483 

172.119 

41,637 

9,055 

;i00,493i 

17A910i 

476.4u:{! 

,71,770 

8,170 

2 : 14 , 509 ; 

146,73:ti 

«8 1 , 2:12 

90,478 

2,662 

190,582 

97,1001 

287,682 

30,694 

8.645 

2t.3,ll8 

* 76.74.%! 

.319^893 

17.616 

2,289 

314 , 070 ; 

60,53(ll 

.38.3, .'ino 

47.597 

4.492 

:m,342 

63.0.311 

38)1,97.3 

8!.il42 

6,234 

422,8:i4| 

' 64,800 

477,721 

62,577 

9,898 

.547, 2(H)' 

77.812 

62.3,021 1 

5.1,63! 

5, .360 

594,94!, 

94,:i82i 

689,3461 

58,291' 

6 . 99.3 

374,485 

iie,82:i; 

491,:i08, 

1 13.588, 

8,327 

354,080! 

106,474' 

500, 560! 

90,4.39' 

7,278 

490,79:1, 

127,389 

631.183; 

127,670, 

10,08! 

488,931} 

IIMSCH 

601,011 

115.5051 

8,030 

417,918' 

105.428, 

531,3 M 

43,4.15! 

4.899 

52 : 1,193 

90.162 

6I.V155 

09,3.10' 

1,1.36 

433,56! 

70,867! 

494,431 

.38,804' 

4,:(72 

44.).442| 

68,693, 

514,04.1 

.3.3,659 

:4,6o3 

2,M,6«8 

90,057 

:i4l,735 

ll:t,48i 

4,3-10 

.378,65.3 

90 . 057 ; 

46.3,710 

136,4.1.3 

5,693 

4.34, .512! 

120.466 

5.%.! 978 

195,7.1l| 

5,345 


341.2571 

4.>1,728 

393.377 

397,2151 

391,075) 

373.411 
424,685' 
3.52,655 
404,081 
3:i3,660 
396,800' 
386,347 
641,8.>»i‘ 
507,059 

426.412 
373,2l>5 
426,9.56 
779,2.57' 

, 611,878. 
601,2717 
667,235; 
746,890 
866,86.) 
667,923 
4.50,142 
478,477, 
.•wso.uo; 
220,4.31 
.33,925 
19,990 
38,05,)' 
1,935 
I8,7.)0 
39,1.50 
59,118 
20,636 


121,676 

133,961 

129,346 

103,0.50 

100,495 

165,:U)Uj 

209,9.38 

121,851 

140,592 

115.237. 

225.2(H), 

I. 39.965, 
251.968 
204,186, 
192,2t)2 
187.386; 
1<K>,974 
121,586 
140,81l| 
22.8, 17 h| 
260,650 
277,7.5.3 
:W6.627' 
:i37.998 
2:10, .366, 
198,641 
272,751 
217,164 
286,892 
283,4.36, 

II. 3.485' 
404,217 
372,510 
;3.54,17i 
:j37,28l’ 

49.3. . 5.5.3 
44 1, 66:) 
409,221 
416,220 
376.450 « 
326,957, 
827,727' 
34.3,08.3' 

348.0. 58 
352,012 
378,222| 
410,420| 
415,81 1 j 
330,841 
434,699' 
420,061! 
348,068 
440,966! 
286,858! 
241.267j 
959,061 
806,787, 
399,1851 
371,06.31 
4.58,723 
:i87,610 
400,9.57 
851,042 
496,718 


462,0:i:{ 

588,689 

.522,72:» 

430,265 

501. . 570 
.5;(8.414 
6;(4,62:J 
4 77, .509 
544.676 
448,897 

622, *8 Nj 

.520,.312 

793,823 

711,54.5 

618,611 

560,591 

587,930 

900,642 

752,682 

922,749 

917,885 

1,024,643 

90.3,482) 

1,005,9211 

680. . )08 
677,121 
822,894 

467.. 598 
310,817 
303,126 
451,540 
4(N1,152 
301,260 

393.. 324 
396,399 
444,189 
441,663 
409,221 
416,220 
.386,242 
3;i6.731 
327,7271 
383,469 
i).>9,794| 
362,1 76| 
888,2:U)| 
4.30,470} 
426.638 


20,34.3 

216,392 

719,265 

121,15.5 

601,976 

43.5.595 

1,137,900 

79.3,697 

1,732,039 

499,48.3 


628.462} 
59<i,742 
611,726 
* 684,446 
720,008 
777>3,5 
1,035,648 
1.017,6X7; 
668,6421 

776AX» 

782.564 

1,183,869; 

952,410! 

919AN 

866,153 

1,010^18'. 

1,088,6161 


434,92.5| 

848,968} 

440,0661 

285.358 

241,267. 

279.119 

360;659| 

419,086|' 

390,847 

526,.56HI 

920,3141 

5<53,8;K> 

361.085 
506,007 
398,396 
626,462 

615.085 
628,116 

1,858,700 

850,156 

1,379,211 

1,471,443 

2,155,777) 

1,463.539; 

2A0M56I 

1,262,0671 

1,188,869 

1,152A70 

910A44 

866,153 

1,0101,815 

1,038,616 


1 1,012 

I 21, m 

; 21,438 

38,455 
41,590 
46,936 
29,2.36 
27,488 
42,193 
.37,91)7 
40,440 
.50,9.80 
60,019 
8l,3;i5 
59,218 
72,729 
70,281 
73,842 
54,718 
136,381} 
134.467! 
179,246 
1.52,798 
117,082 
132,558 
80,0.51 
02,810 
09,114 
107,848 
J20,2;)8 
92,745 
10-1,816 
182,068 
67,151 
106,126 
120,0.81 
177,460 
270.109 
245,529 
868,442 
401,190 
470,480 
541.174} 
574,001 
680,219 
760,029 
744.14M 
632,310^ 
406,756 
499,025 
782,.30(M 
6.30, 07W, 
925,57» 
1,041^37 
1,098,985 
1MM9\ 
1,049^870^ 
1,114,484 
1,134,226 
1,003,111 


88,956 

50,692 

79,910 

98,140 

8-1,289 

19,9051 

52,089} 

69,876| 

72,4751 

61.003 
65,2841 

151,915} 

103,717 

137,7.541 

12.3. . 53.5} 
48,:)54' 
70.366, 
J.3,176 
42,267' 

117,824! 

112,116 

201.096' 

198,6701 

164,6961 

1,1.5.! 

80,221) 

105,948 

115,950 

112,592 

1.52.. ’)41' 
81,027' 

102,620, 

99.91.3 
59,549 
46,481 
47,6(K) 
40,891 

117,2.3;)> 

146,806 


109,024 
2.3.3,137; 
173, 1.55 
227,750 
;108. 129 
323,269; 
247,987' 
169,3891 
287,061! 
273,725! 
180,119 
173,912 
113,100 
106,489 
87,414 
72,799 
377,691 

868. . 368' 
5.5,664! 

1.36,384, 

316,604 

412,291! 

416,008; 

346,697' 

132. . 55.31 
80,051 
92,810 
99,114 

196,429 

126,2:i3 

92,746 

I04,846> 

182,066} 

67.151 

100,1261 

120,084 

177,480i 

m;m\ 
oio.ilhi 
995,3891 
870,607 
1,184,713 
541,174 
051«68d 
680,219 
760,029 
744,140 
670,460 
607|414 
911,691 
1,960,602 ] 
970^987 
99^576 
1,041,837 
1.670,978 ] 
1,896,498 
M50,809 ] 

1,098412 

995,666 

1SSS& 


447,566 

399473 

872468 

324,987 

291,276 

260,764 

361,667 

418,984 

485,411 

602,643 

65:)455 

518,073 

4.50,525 

624,468 

601,426 

401,373 

592.42.3 

484,101 

.36.5,1.52 

51.5.100 

68046:) 

5.3.5,007 

618.821) 

.393,377 

41)2,789 

490,991 

482,980 

557.974 

492,720 

471..52.5 

427,901 

484,920 

4.37,55< 

580.879 

517.879 
458,5451 
476,8.5:(; 
.560,0201 
779,257: 
706,890 
900,0«0| 
809452) 
9.36,185 
833,394 
944,256 

608.89.3 
620,878 
795,008 
456,252 
179,604i 
149,922' 
91,1.36) 
27,089 
46,076 
39,160! 

366,528j 

315,162! 

946 


6$,1A0 

220,909 

627,850 

1417,746 

901,408 

601,976 

485.506 

1409,068 

uSSiS 


6 102,004 

3 128|^ 

7 149M 

6 100,645 

1 70,034 

7 74,018 

I 57.866 

I 

3 63,181 
i 101,37^ 

» 126,1501 

5 113.75:^ 

J 137.473 

) 126,lat»l 

) 110,a27i 

1 91,298' 

< 76,2;)9j 

I 72 , 21 i| 

? H397! , 

I 90,750) 

l 125,811: 

■ 126,5.3(1 

» 139,5561 

f 1.30,500! 

I 107,6061 

116»627 
I 171,378 

I 219,24L 

i:37,:i.30' 
151,178 
128,616 
236,907 
148,311 
259,428 
211.206 
,| 200,960 

l| 200,971 

•I 174,716 

121,586 
il 154,823 

4 256,117 

I 282,008 

816,208 
378»217 
38^1, 034 
250,602 
226,1.32 
814,947 
I 28.)»071 

I 827);132 

I 3.34,410 

I 473)504 

48.5,552 
431,708 
! 426,903 

I 407.562 

497..m 
496)301 
545)605 
600)087 
655)096 
479)755 

474) 809 

475) 636 
428)100 
444)852 
477.380 
618.268 
542.044 
42:1*580 
5.39)545 
0O2.U7 
416*110 
647*092 
405)442 
418)747 
680)170 
651*818 
767*627 
772*262 
024)206, 
92a»7»t 
974*058 

1,031)261 
l,856*74t 
1,187*.U8 
1,960*778 
1«091»60Q ; 
1 , 111*661 
1,416*784 
1,669*682 
1,709*810 
2,077*186 ^ 
2116.812 ^ 
1,674*286 

iMMn 

UBS 


649,690 

622,811 

666*848 

474,873 

321021 

• 435,68.) 
476 847 
660 199 
686021 
704 680 
643 223 
604 277 
761 936 
730’606 

671700 

683 721 
iVOT.HOT 

a 

6iom 

766074 
6ei*6o:i 
763*38.% 
528*877 
610*48.) 
607*618 
<«4*»64 
777>15 
6.30 050 
625*703 
651*617 
731*91.3 
685*861 
840*301 
769*145 
6<V9*50r> 
677*821 
734’7 :mi 
900*843 
861*713 
1.1.56*186 
l,09l»34O 
l,252).39:t 
1,211’611 
1;*29.190 
928)40.5 
846)610 
1,109.0.55 
741*32.3 
499)936 
477)838 
664,640 
612KM1 
478,674 
460,053 
774.090 
812,567 
407,337 
545,605 
763,824 
798,533 
783,739 
674.424 
516,022 
4 : 10,845 
454,986 
487A14 
626,892 
652,871 
484,246 
540,484 
610,001 
416,119 
647,002 
406,442 
418,747 
li68,482 
1,3^160 
Mi4,426 
};M1,464 
1,761,381 
1,481,488 

1,042,204 

1,966,036 

137,688 


859,061 30,58:1,210 85,628^86 65^119,006' 18 


'87«8I7.748| 4M78,M| 69,841,6i2| 108^19^ 





AteoTOT o> AitnetM or sxpobt nr tbs ^airiidnsn^^ tbuom, va 


from 


1708 to 1780. 

1781 to 1780, 

1781 to 1740. 

1471 to U80 
1781 to Wr 
1761 to ir 
1771 to II 
1781 to 1790 
1791 £riao6, 

18(^ to 1811 m.:.... 

Total f .. 


WpOUODB. 


9ft^74 

699,184 

604,084 

1,190,801 

l,768;7to 

8,888,389 

8,189,910 

8,848,108 

7,414,138 

18,658,709 


88,881,006 


teid, 


M 

74,809 

71,6§1 

185,488 

183,881 

187^16 

811,818 

147,180 

898,0M 

888,707 

787,960 


8,404,804 I 
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Cepw 

Itoll. 

lln. 

Btofes. 


Char es. 

TuUll 

UiTcliJUidlir 

Balllen. 

Ihtal. 

£ 

• • te 

178,818 

848,895 

780.878 

888,769 

1,448,406^ 

1.880,709 

1,806,197 

1,982,988 

M 

88.977 
84,100 
68,632 
72;820 
68,833 
> 68,314 

' 85,898 

73.617 
823,111 
868,898 
— — 

£ 

88,806 

8,896 

187,814 

7361124 

420,848 

£ 

162 , 80 r 

148,341 

239^18 

198,287 

428,477 

981,384 

930,722 

908,931 

1,978,638 

8^986,386 

£ 

88,869 

48,948 

99,978 

194,068 

109,749 

188,142 

187,842 

213,872 

971.708 

808,317 

£ 

88,163 

84,923 

3(^864 

40,846 

81,876 

.38,081 

31,908 

88,921 

92,086 

468,866 

£ 

1,886,818 

1,038,929 

1,884,009 

9,010.968 

8,800,86:1 

4,997,334 

4A»6,803 

6^960.762 

#•^842,673 

^.698,794 

£ 

8,816,907 

8,9me7l2 

4,822,048 

6,287,194 

8.661,098 

1,803,709 

4^600 

3.999.918 

3A19,984 

8^906,009' 

£ 

6,878.792 
6i,.«n9,1M4 
6,356,027 
8.267, 480 
8,961,391 
6,4S1/M3 
8,853.10.5 
16.190,680 
16,063,687 
97,891,706 

1 8,182,847 

CSl8,068 

1,330,686 

9,868,101 

3,081,338 

900,600 

89,841,842 

42,878,809 

109,419,844 


on tho amount of eooh loToioe, and is stated iit the column of ohanrei 
year 1803, amounting to £319, 42B. 


of the Qt)od8 : an additional [half 

This column nlart inr^lnrlfia 


per cent, for Shinninff chArn 
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from the British 
India roused the 
was instituted, 
and since then, 
nij'self to the opera- 
renewal of the 


and tmle mu«t have therefore become then a Hocondarv object with tho leading Memblr^^^ 

The Company s mono^ioly of tiWle of India cejisccl in 1814 when both theSnt^vno] i ^ Company, 

aelamlableview of supiil ving the wautn of tho people of rnUi.^ an.l uiu^oviiig their .*<> tk® Public with 

The Compvny g import and export buginegg in India wag however contin.le.1 till 1834 Xi, the T\ AfCrieultural intorerig. 

»t had enjoyo<l down to that i»nod, wag withdrawn by the Charter of 1833 inidor wJdJ, II 1 o * P«''‘lege to trade with Chinn whWi 
any further, .md allowed to retain only tho gait and opiL moimpoliog in Iiulia. U may bo h. *«»ding 

the Eaet India Comiwny, in onlor to meH itg Home BMuii-ementa, made it n. rnU ♦, « i recollection, gentlemen, that ginoe 18M 

exchangeoftheday, upon their Diuftg favouring tho Court 7dUiirfer ge?i^bvMi..w .„ 1 *“ P*-*'®*® weiohniitg ,t the 

arti^g ofmewliandiw,guch aghidigo,aiik, gilk pieoe-gooilg, gugaiV «Jatiwtrof liodj^ ' 4 ^ 

made by a Eu^imn biMkor, gubjeot to the appi-ovul of tho Export Ware houw keener A- ♦ i **“*• «‘o valuations 

The East India Com] mnv’s imoort from Eiinnirt nl.iaxflt, ^ 

They used 



RAW SILK. 


of Bepara 


woe., aui^h, ^ «. „ 

In days of yoro the urooess of its mmuifn/vfiiiv^ in iigannmi i . 


the natives the art of reeling after the Italian fashion, and to the intro<luction of f hi- i Cossimbascar, an Italian for toachin J 

Uth in^e and quality whhdi this valuable fibre hna attained in thig country.^ *ln forS^r^df v“*th^ Com? ^ *•»« v«at improvei^ilt 

tur^ by cwntractora, took the precedence in the London market, and free^ gold th??? nl .^'"“P'vny. Bengal silk chiefly monufac. 

CantOT ailb^ then wmed forwanl frem Canton, and Itoliana ruled in England a, high a? 3^^ 'W?®?!;, q««ntity of Lnkin and 

fl^but ex^ingly cW even and without endg, and of a round threiul, Quality ww c.Ul«l “c^^i^iir-' not so 

to Sto. .^rding to qualities wd hence well-suited for Engligh manufactuw wW^ar? thTot i l • '? “>'“•> <>««.« rates, gavlft. 

oilk has lost its former position in England, or I may any, been almost suDersedod bv fbo Of late unfoi'tuuatcly Bemyni 

«d Hong Kong. « weC: JapS, no^to which^e?; “rterX'f^taei^^® InT^ Ev 

anThence preference u invariably given to ' of q««l,t.eg and’ prices areT 
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THE STATISTIciib Ai)#a*29r 


iimrkot iu England. But a taste for novelty so common in Itisrope as well as in oUber dOunlHeii . 
time infliieiioes change of fusliiouH, iiiiitei-iidly interfered with our piintod and printers l^th ill Bng]|wid ironed 

l^aigns, and printing there was tlina stimnliitocl to an enormous degree, upon plain cloths called oorahs imnorted to a ItW 


dftaigns, and printing there was tlins stimnliitod to an enormous degree, upon plain cloths called ooralu , „ . 

country for %mt purpose. Unfortunately however for our native manufaoturelrs, the weavers in Europe stood in th^ ^Waj 
corahs with which they to(»k u^ion themselves to supply tho markets of Europe for printing purposos. Although their make , 


liSb im jilic 
teg^,eie 


ness, resulting from the cloths beiug made otchwsum or waste silk, tho exports of which both from hoi's' and China of late l^Te matanS^y 
augmented, anchhenoe our expoi-ts to Great Britain of choppas and bandanoes as well as of corahs have dwindled down to mere ti^es, ae the 
following compamtive statement will shew : — 


Tolue In Rt. ldOO-7(>. 


81,63,000 

4,01,700 



Comlis In pIccrH 

Choppas uiid banduiKH.'H in . 


fl,:ci,720 

#00.704 



On tho other hand tlifi exports of chnssam to Great Britain have materially increased. In all 1801, 053, and in 1869, 14,000 maunds. This 
I’vfuse in earlier days was as worthless as jute cuttings were, but now both are treated as iinportniit oi-ticlcs of merchandize. 

a 

COTTON WOOL. 

I Hlmll now, gentlemen, t.ikrf tho liberty to ciKuoach a little upon your valuable time with a itatistical account of this most importani 
^{taplo, which ntfects the uiteiT-st of almost tho whole world, especially at the present moment, when its incidents both as regards the raw 
material and inamifactures, demand tho very sei ions tMuisideration of landholders, growers, dealers, shippei’s, manufacturera, and merchants 
generally. In the earlier days of the East ludi.i Company, cotton wool was grown with much care and attention iu the districts of Bundel- 
cond or Baudii, Jaloun, Bluuimrglmr, Kutohowra, AgiJi, Cuwnpore, and Furruckabtul, under the Huperintcudence of the Government Agents 
Iroui the Civil Service. The pods were deligeutly gathered after they had been fully ripe, and their wools carefully dried and picked before 
they w'oro baled and sent down hither for shipment. The lunt assoitmeiits went forward to England, tho mamifacturing districts of which 
thou chiefly depended imon (jiir Indian cotton both from this side and tlonibaj, tho American not having at that time interfered much with 
if at all. All cotton goSls w’cre than made in England by the hand-loom, tho mills not h.iving come into full operation till a later period. 9 
my younger days, I romemb^r to have seen the cotton \vo<il produced in the Upi)or Provinces, which w’as by far supijrior lo any now visible, iu 
rolor, staple, Btrength, fineness, softness, and above all in its cleanliness. The inferior soi-ts, I believe, used to go forward to China in the 
Company’s (Tiinamen riu India, and these oven were such as \vould excel in (piality the fair Bengal of these days. In 1834 when, as 
I have alroarly said, ibe (’omi)!my’s monoptily or .tradn with ('Inna ceased, the stock in Cauttai of its cotton had been quite 
exlmusted, owing t») dimini-diod ox[»ort8 in tho j)recediiig year, in anticipathm of the extinction of the C'ompany’B trade, and 
hence shipmenlH by private meivbants tf) that country were directed ou liberal scales both from this country luid Bombay, 
4ind Oi^ the offi'ct of a free trade at it^ opening, the results proved highly satisfactory. This circumstjince gave an im])etuH 
to the trade iu all India, and a.s tlie ( 'binose were not »o nice as the English maimfactuvers ;w to the sbiple and strength 
of this wool, but Nvoulil bo o mtont if its c»)bM* ww blight, further regard to tpiality began to fall off, both with our shippers and 
growers, so much .^o, tlmtl lounit that iMiysand girls instead of adults were employed in gathering the jiods even before they W’ere fully ripo, 
and hence little care was taken iu oxtractiiig tlie wools aii<l collecting and drying them, picking ivns out of (jut'slion. All nmnuer of aduHeratiou 
foVuid its way in screwing flic bales here, which were shij^ped under fictitious trade murks, *>uch as B. B. indicating Boat Banda, though in fi^ 
the goods packed were common Agra, (.’awnpoVe. or Kutchowia, w’ith all faults imaginable. Asa nuUirnl conse(picnco of over-speculntion, fraud, 
and chicanery, tho marketa in Ghiiia were in a few years not only glutted witli voiy indifFeront qualities in spite of lier largo constimption, but 
the jirices fell rapidly, say from Taels 14 to 7 tor llongul, and .still le.^s for Boinha^^ i#'*., 5 to 0 Toelifper picul of one maimd, and 31 eeers of 
factory weight, a Tuiel being nearly equal to 3 llupees. When the mills at Manchester came into full ojMjration, the growrth of cotton in America 
steadily increased year hy year. A.s this descripimn of cotton is, as you arc aware, vastly siipcrior to our Iiidian*cotton.s in every respect, and 
therefore gained a jiopularity which at once tended to aimihilato the prospect.- of j.ur st.*q)leH, }>articularly Bcngi»l, the proportions of the con* 
sumption of tho Ammeo# outweighed largely in its favour, while in point of value it exceeded hy far that of hnlian cottons. How far then 
Beugid wasafTected I shall prove hy tlie following statistics. In 1830-10 its export to Gicat Britain was only 25,575 Indian raaimds, or 7,0(M> 
bales, value 2,36,000 Company’s Rs, or l)-4 per maund, and iu 1849-60, 332 maunds or about 90 bales, value Ks. 3,321 or Bs. 10 per maund. In 
tho year befora the Civil War broke out in America, that is, in 1859-60, 3,200 maunds or about SuO bales were shipped to Great Britain, value 
R«. 24,400 or 7*10 per maund, a price too low for any useful quality, and tliorefore these goods i>rolwbly were exj^orted for waddings. Its opewr 
tious in subse<]ueut ^’eaiv I sliall notice hereafter. 

The gi'eiit deterioration in tho qualities of tiuliun cottons, failed not to attract the serious notice of^ the Manchester merchants and 
maniLfactnrer.s, apparently under tho apiu'ehousion of auv eventual interruption in the imports from America, wpoii the efficacy of which 
England chiefly relied, and this oi»prehension unhappily was confirmed not long ago. They prevailed upon the C’ourt of Pireotors of the East 
Imua C’onipiujy to iinpross upon the Indian Governments, the expediency of improving the qualities of Indian cotton, an object^ which even to 
this dny, is noc lost sight of by our present Government. The Governmpnt of the East India Ci>in{)any left nothing untnecl in its iM)wer to 
eiisuro that succes.Mful I’CHult which the Kuglish manufacturers sought, hut unfortunately the attempts of all the local officers failed to mMt 
tlieir views, the ])r<KliictIoii of an unexceptionable quality being no longer the object of the cultivators or landholders, nor weie they in a position 
to npproeinte tho advantage of a roally good article, or the stability of the traffic ^n it. The C’ourt of Directors then about the year 1844 deputed 
to India a band of Amerio*m cotton planters to exhaust the question as to whether India could, or could ^ not, produce cottons of 
([iialities equal to, or .approaching tho.se of America. These planters w’ere distributed all over tho growling districts witlun the 
(Company’s territories, and the Native States with peremptoiy instructions to the local officers to affortl them ^ every aid and 
assistauco in the prosecution of the object of their mission. The planters tested tho soils of the countries thw w’ere emplo^l in, and tried the 
now Orleans and other American seeds which bad been sent round for a fair experiment, but unluckily for India, the^r efforts for producing 
tho best cotton suited for the puiqwseH of tlie English manufacturers proved aboitive. C’ertoiu districts iu Lower Bengal, Doeca for onOp 
were also resorted to by them, but with no better success. The planters then returned to their country, to the utter despair of those interested 
in the cause of Indian cotton, after sending up to the Government their full and elaborate reports on the^ subject. I may ^ odd here, the cor- 
leotness of these reports was doubled by uiony well-wisbors of this important branch of our trade, but it is a question whic^ yet remains to 
be justly and impartially A^lvod. Before the mid<Ue of 1801, when the Civil War broke out in Amerlci^ the cotton trade in England bore a 
steady and uniform character, and luiy remarkable viuiatious in its vidue w'ero rai’e, except when iunuonced by rumors of the failure or 
abundance of the crops in the United States. In ordianary times, tho Bhippers and detilers would be generally content* with profits of ^ of a 
penny or a farthing at best. But since tho omuioiis year I have just named, the position of this branch of important trade assumed an aspect 
unknown at any period of its history. The dread of an entire cessation of imports fram the United States, the con^uent emitement alnottg 
speculators in England and abroad, and the unnatural umbition which prevailod among them of amassing fortunes in a day, soon brought on k 
mania, and tended to force np prices to a height almost fabulouM. At times while the war was raging, namely, in August 1864, the. pnoe bad 
touched 32id, for fair New Orleans, 25d. for DhoUera, and ITid. for Bengal. About this time the stock of all kinds was #48,000 in L^mon and 
Liverpool, and the weekly delivery 33,810 bales. Whereas iu December 1860, the year before the American War, New Orleans ran|^ ffoth 
to 7 fa., and DhoUera 4id. to 5d. i>er lb., whilst the stock iu all Great Britain at tlie lastmenUoned timcp was 6,72,000 bales Cf ell kinds irfill' a 
weekly consumption n( 60,186 bales. Bengal there was none at that time, and therefore np quotation is given* In Jannsiy 1871 the pdoa 
for Dhollera varied from Skd. for middling to 7d. for goo<l, Bengal 5;^ for oidinary to 64d lor good, feir American Upland 7^ for ordiwor’ ta 
8 fd. for middling fair. Of finer American qualities there were none. Stock in &'eat Britain 4,47,000 bales or, 1,26,000 less then in I860* 
The average we<£ly deliveries in 1870 were 66,460 bales, or 16,344 more than in 1860. ■ • 


COTTON riECE-OOODS. 


I am aware that the East India Company had its manufactories at Simtipore, and, I believe, at Dacca, Tsndah, and Blhrbho^ The esporti 
eonristed of Dacca Muslins, Mullmulls, and Bubuiima, Luckipore Baftahs, and Tandah khosas. The qualitids of Uie latti^ IQ# thcMh o| 

cambrics and thick jaconets, but of muoh higher values than those of the British fabrics. Subniuns esteemed ior their ttireeMtailj fineness 
and durability were ^lopular in every part of the world, and in those days the pride of our Eastern manufaoturersj sold as high ai'IO io IM Rs* 
per piece of 80 yar^ by 86 inches, fitted for the garments of even Princes.* Soon after the abolition of . the 


* 1 have since been Infontied tliat at Ihiccii, this sort of cloth le still made to the parUcnUr order of tlie OoveraincntOffieai% hlUiH|4|n«ifeh|w|l’er;8|^^ tim 

year. They velgli 18 to 13 tolaha, or about 6 outioes cadi. Thecountry threads with whldi they are mode, are sold to be wprtii 5 or IS Rii per toisli. 
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) 7^^ loWf being commended to the notice of the natives by reason of a diiTerenoe in favouf of biijeni C- 
3<l. to 6dL ^ jj^eee^lor jaconets and shirtings, being the costs of bleaching them respectivolyi and these have no^ materially ohooikedvhe use 
of the moths. In earlier davs there was a feature of gr^t importance in favour of this brunch of trade unlike that of the pinsei^t ffwM*, 
which renders it worth mentioning here prominently. In thAe days the shioffs and koot-hials, all men of capital intact, directly £slt in th ese 
goodSi either on their own aoeount^ or to meet orders of their oonatituents, and they were also accustomed to accommodate dealers on the spot 
on ^ ptedd^ o| the goods purchase by them, at a moderate rate of interest. In fact the cotton goods, like metals, were then treated as goo<l 
as bullion^ A discount of 8 per cent, per annum for 3 mouths was in itself a sofficient tomptation to the buyers fur paying on deliveiy nerd 
cash to any extent, though in those days, the modes of transit of goods tu, and I'emittances from, the interior were teilious. 

I have said that the importer^ of former days Hold their gfXKls w ith facility on arii val to the great advantage of their constituents a«fl 
themselves ; and this was manifest from the constituents paying their agents cheerfully a conunission of 5 per cent, and a delcredere of per 
■cent, upon the proceeds of sale, besides the usual chaiges. Tills was nut all. The agenis h.id another i^vantago of no less impoitance, for 
no inToioe of goods reached them, but was accompanied by orders for sending the retiuiis in our country produce, which added no little to the 
agent's benefit In former times there was no other medium for remitting fuiHU, Bills Exchange to any large extent not ^ing then 
available. 

The following comimrative statement which I have compiled from the Coimneicial aniuuils will show how far the imports of Biitish cot- 
ton goods have increased within the last 80 years 
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6,4^,61,(120 
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8,12,54,482 


Thus you see, gentlemen, in thirty yoara the ^Aluo of impoits of Biiiish pl.uu and colore<l goods increased from rupees ninety-seven lacs and 
sixty-one thousand, to eight croi'es twelve lacsaml fitt^'five thousand, a frict which at once show a how wonderfully the Import trade has improv- 
ed on this side alone. Looking to the graduiU lise it must be bvken foi gi anted that the heavy influx keeps pace with the demand and consump- 
tion. But unfortunately, gentlemen, it is admitted on all bauds, impoiieis as well dealei^, that this ostensibly flourishing bianoh of our trade 
has been of late years anything but a pay ing, if not a losing one. 

coxroN Twisr wd i \k\, ^ 

In 1869*60, the total iinjiorts were 2,03,95,000 lb., value R^. 1,00,60,000 ; in 1809-70, 1,39,11,000 lb , value Rs. 1,14,15,760. The only remaik- 
n'4e feature in this trade is the diflbreuce betweeu the pre*)eiit value and tliat of the last (lec.ule. In 1869’60 the average value w’aa eigbt-and- 
half annas, and in 1869*70, thirteen anihis ]>er lb. for white and colored. Though prices ha\e Hince leceded, this trade m also in a languid con- 
<litiony especially as regards 40.'<. which, 1 learn, are much .iflboted by the hen\y iinpoit>j of gre} dhotocs. 

# 

SLGVK* • 

In former times, our white Benares w^ in great favor with the coll^^ulncls in the I'uited Kingdom, and therefore took the lead in the 
English mai'ket. Before 1830 our Bengal sugar w'as subject to a differeiitiul duty of 32‘^. )>or cw t , whilst British Colonial to 24s. only, trough 
the strenuous efforts of the £ I. merchants and the Court of Directors iu the Kai liamentary Sessions of that year, the duty on our sugar W'as 
^equalised with that on the West India and Mauritius sugars. The duties upon Foreign slave-grown sugars continued prohibitoiy. Tliis favour- 
able change produced an extraordinary stimulus iu this branch of our trade hore. Our exports to England increased strikingly, and at 
immense cost mills were set up by our Calcutta English Houses at Dhoba, Balli, Dacca, and Tii'hoot, fur the manufacture of reflned 
sugars. The result of the working of some, vix., Dhoba and BiUli wnH remuuerati\e fur a time, bnt that of others ruinous, the 
duties in England upbn refined sugars being higher by 3 or 4 shilliiigH per cwt. Our raw sugars however proved lucrative enough, and 
ni one time reached so high as 95s. per cwt. for best Benares ; other i|uiditie8 w'Ore lelatively lower. IkigliBh refined sogaiti having 
much attracted the notice of consumers in Europe, our low sugai’s, khaur and goor, were liberally exported at comparatively 
high prices, say 7 to 8 Rs. per xnaund for gouil dry khaur for refining purposes in England. About the year 1847, when the 
question of Free trade was most enthusiastically advocated, and the eventual eiiiiali^tiun of duties upon all slaves and fVee-grown sugars by 
graduate scales was consequently in the contemplation of the British Pailiainent, our Calcutta Chamber of Commerce requested the Govcmi 
ment of India to prooure mm. the local officers, statistics of sugar, khaur, and goor, in till British India, and the Company's Straits' Settle- 
ments. In 1848^ when the returns were received from all directions, I bad the honor of digesting those statistics, and was at some pains in 
ooll^ing informations from private sources. The quantity of go<jr pixKluced then in Bengal and the North-West Frovhiooa yielded as much 
sngisr for our home consumption as was exported by sea. In stibmiitiiig fhe statistics to the Go^emment when completed, I took the libei^ 
of Boeompaaying them with my humble views as to the danger awaiting the friture of that important trade, under the indiscrimate duties which 
Jiad tlmi oome into operation in Great Britain. In or about August 1848, an article of a I^ndon journal highly esteemed for its opinion, 
appeared in the late Bengal Hwkaru, in which that Journal was of a different opinion on a reliance U{K}n the cheap labour in India, and assured 
us IndUi' could not therefore lose the trade, though eveu at that time, as I learnt from the enquiries which 1 had made, best Benares sugar 
ooujd not ^en be laid down in Calcutta eveu in buinpor seasons at less Bs. 9-8 per maund, a cost which must have of late l>een by far 
exossdsd owing to the high price for labour in the Behar and other Pro\ inces. The following compai-ative statement of exports as regards ureat 
will IMW at a single glance how this trade has suffered 


~1949d0. 

• 

1850-60. 

1869-70. 

Qnsatltv of Sugar and 
E^aur. ^ 

Value. 

1 

Quantity of Sugar and 
Ehaur. 

1 

Value, 1 

Quantitvof Sugar and 
! Ehaiir. 

i . ' 

Value. 

ItoMMi. 

ir,HMo 


1 

^ Maunds. 

1 

Bs. 

t 

1 Maunda. 

Ba. 

HSSHI 

5,97,700 

53,42,000 

' 1,22,000 

0.05.800 


fBkus yon ssagentlomen, sinoe 184M0 or in 90 years, the export to Great Britain has fallen from 18 lacs to 1 lac 23 thousand maundn 
attd tlunigQf In stay 1870 ^ duties wars reduced from lls.3du«te 6i* 8d, per cwt, for first-class, and othor qualities proportionally less, yet 
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»ince the last 8 moutht» of 1870, BUy from May to Deoemb«% the export 4id not exceed SAKD inailiidiii^ Viluf Se« fM *Mifc.iTmmWty 

64,500 mauncU were exported In May 1670, probablv on receipt of advioe l^Uie telmtiph of tA9 jeduntiofi pt In > im||^ 1 faiq;Kiirte 

soon after Ml off,, and ui December ft wee only 1,400 maunda. From t|i4.Taluee given above, the piigaxa ex^rt^ ^t 

they oompriaed only the lower kiuda, dates, and other inferior cla sa es^ the avenge values being abont 7 t6 per rnwnd ei thp ^ 

180P-70, and Us. 0 of those of the last 8 months of 1670. In speaking of date sugar, 1 remeinber to have rasa the Tamurks i^,,tiiarrmue 
Collectors of the eastern districts, where that description of sugar is groim, that at the time when their retunui were sent in» they wemW opinion 
that in the course of time those districts would be in a position to supply largely, os immense tracts of Isnd were then covered youoff date 

trees whioh would eventually yield vast quantities of juice for goor and sugar. This expectation, 1 believe, is now fully realised. 

1M0100. 

v* * 

Apparently with a view to avoid collision with the seniindars and ryots, the East India Company did not cultivate the artkslo od Ms own 
account, but would occasionally supply its waots by inviting tenders for given qaantities of goo^ Bengal only. In the earlier di^ tM pro« 
duction was principally in the hands of semindars and other native planters ; the European manufacturers were not permitted by the' Go* 
vernmeiit till I believe, Lord William Bentinclc’a administration, to bold lan^ in the Mofussil direotly themselves, and consequently Talook, 
and Ijai^, were held in the names of their native xnanagei's. Although the Bengal dye has rivals in Madras, Guatemala, Java, Mra Msoillas 
Bengal has ever had and will doubtless have an ascendancy over the qualities of the produce of every other country. In former times its 
average prodace was 1,20,000 luaunds a year, under the influence of liDeroi accommodations afforded to planters by our Calcutta English mer- 
cliAuts, and some of our local Banks of those (lays, but of late yetmi, owing to the high prices of labour, enhanced rents of lands, and limited 
acoommodatiouB, the average produce does not exceed 1,00,000 maiuids as you must he aware. The following statistics will, I hope, idiow the 
present position of tliis tnule in this and the Loudon markets. Our export to Great Britain in 1650-60 was 72,430 Indian nia|U^, avenge 
value about Bs. 143 i>er Fy. maund, and iii 16fl0-70 we exported to that country 48,090 mannds, average value about Rs. 240 per Fy. maund, 
whilst in England the actual delivery in 18.99 (Home and Export) was 24,748 chests, and the actual London stock at the end of that year was 
13,738, and the price of l>est Bengal was 7s. Ik/. i>er lb. in 1870 the total delivery was 18,638, and the Loudon stock at the ,end of that year 
16.146, the price for best Bengal 10s. to lOs. 3d. per lb. 8o it appears that as compared with 1859, the delivery 'in 1870, decreased liy q, 21G 
chests, the stock increased 4,408. but the price, nexerthelesa, wiw 2s. 6d. per lb. higher than in 1859. 

BICE. 

In the earlier days this grain Miiite<l for export to gre.it Britain was chiefly procured from Patna, and hence it was called Patna table rice. 
The grain was white, large, and Tlie supplies hou ever were uot so extensive as wo now have from the villages in our neighbouring 

districts of 24-PergunnaL8wnd Baraset. Latterly \\hite table rico called Pachery, a corruption of Peshwareo, and other soi-ts here produoi6, 
took the place of Patna. The cargo kinds, vu., Ballam and Moiighy were at first ex])orted to a limited extent, but^ since the famine in the 
United lungdom in 184.9 and 1846 their exports increased largely, luul have ever since coutinueil to go forward on a .liberal scale, chiefly for 
distUling pnr]K)H 08 . The low kinds nuw-a-days are heavily im)>orted into England from Akyab, Riukgouu, Saigon and Bonkok, which have in 
M>me measure affected similar kinds from our port, but nevorthelcss our exports on the whole have not diminished ; on tlie contrary increased 
since the lost decade, as will be perceived from the following comparison. In 1850-60 our expoH to Great Britain was 8,44,400, and in 1869-70, 
6,28,900 maunds, showing an increase of l,84,«’K)0 maiinds, but our exports to certain other ports, especially those which are nearer to Saigon 
and Bankok, have fallen off very materially, ivs yuii will see from the following comparative statement : — 

in 1869-70 our cxjiort Mds. Mds. In 1869-70 mir export Mds. Mds. 

to Bouilxm was 3,2.3,6oO aig.iinst 7,39,,6(X) in 1959-60. to Singapore 17,400 against 41,800 in 1859-60. 

„ China 36,800 „ ‘ 1.17,400 „ Penang 2,300 „ .85,300 „ 

These ileflciencies were however^lievecl in a great moasure by heavy exports to Bombay, which took from us in 1869-70, 21,74,400 maunds 
against nil in 1859-60, and to Ceylon ue expoi'te<l in 1869-70, 7,41,100 maunds, against 2,51,400 in 1850-60. Our total export of rice to all ports 
was 03,79,800 in 1850-70, against 48,71,300 in 1859-60, showing an increase of 20,08,500 maunds in 1869-70. Saigon and Bonkok being growing 
rivals of Bengal in respect of this groin, it is to b« hoped that the ininrecits of those of our districts such as Bnkergunge, Dinagepore, Ac., whose 
whole length and breadth of area are almost cultivate with the low descriptions, will not be lost sight of, but watcbMl with care, in order 
tliat this trade may not suffer like our other staples. The abundant proiluce in Che Bengal districts I have named, is chiefly influenced by the 
export demiuid in ( ‘alcu^ta, and assists the ots in no small u degree in {mying rents to thoir Zemindars, and the latter their ((uotas of revenue 
to the Government. 

HALTPETBL. 

This article has iilinost lost its ]H>Hition, at least in Europe, from a causo 'which 1 need scarcely remind you of. In Maixsh 1860, when its 
market in England was uniiHally healthy, with a price of 42^^ the cwt. for 5 per cent. I'efractiun, the duty was increased belt) to Bs. 2 per 
maund from 8 ])er cent, uimui a fixed value of ,5 Bs. 12 Ans. ]>er Indiiui maund, w'hilst the maiket value was 11 Bs. j^r factory maund ; a corres- 
poding decline in price here was an immediate consequence of the rise in the rate of duty, and at the close or the year its export to Great 
Britain fell off heavily, say to 3,03,300 ngniust 4,96,500 *iuaun<ls in the preceding year. On the other hand, the English Market was very little 
affected by the increase of duty ; after a temp«»raiy rise the prices .varied from 37 to 40s. for luw' refr^ions till 1865, when they fell oonBidembly, 

to 25s. for the best ijuality. This unhappy i-esult was owing to the new process of manufaettiKng this salt in Europe, \vhioh was vigor- 
ously pursued with the comiKksition of nitra^ of soda and potash. This circumstance led to the reduction of duty on this side in March 1865, 
to 1 ru|)ee, which however wtis of little avail to enable our manufactui'crs to compote with tbe^Kuropeon substicute. In April 1866, the duty was 
replaced on its original footing 3 per cent., whicli produced no betker effect, as ^he £oroi>eiin mjuiufaoturers could afford to sell their production 
at a value w'hich brought doum in England ours to a price never before hetird of, ris., ]9fi. 6t/. per cwt. for 5 i)cr cent., and hence this aracle was 
declared free of exiMirt duty in May 1867. The export in 1859-60 was 4,36,20<^ and in 1609-70, 3,58,860 maunds. Any reaction which may have 
recently taken place in England, is to be ascribed to the jierturbeil state of the continent, and it is a eptestion whether after peece and tran- 
quillity have been fully restored there, the ]>resent position of this article in England will be maintained. ^ 

JVTB, 

Never to my recollection, has our trade in any description of goods flourished mo well and attained so remarkable an attitude within 
a few years, as this fibre has. In 1859-60 we exported to Great Britain 10,74,640 Indiah maunds, value 26,52,800 Rs., but in 1869-70, 83,61, 
860 maunds, value 1,54,73,000 Rs. The averogo value in 1850-60 'wos about 2 Rs. 8 Ans. ; whereas in 18^-70 it rose to 4 Rs. 9 Ans. per 
maund, a price which our purchasers paid withoot any murmur. This article, whioh in former days was used in making gunny cloths and 
coir, has now, I understand, become a substitute in England for more valuable threads and fibres, and used in manufhoturiug various kinds 
of cloths, carpets, Ac. It is not unlikely that from all appearances it has room yet for admitting of further inoreased exports^ and perhiqfiB 
further f^vance in price. As a proof of the usefulnoss of jute, 1 shall not omit mentioning its onttings, which are sought with no MW 
eagerness. In 1869-76 the export wos 73,225 Indian maunds, value 1,85,700 Ks. or about 2 Rs. 8 Ans. per maund, against nil in 1859-60- 

LIXSBBD. ^ <' 

This seed in earlier days was cultivated in ibis country to a very fimitod extent* Its oil was chiefly used here in Minting wood-works 
of houses, and coai’se furniture, and iu seasons' of scarcity of mustard seed, its oil was mixed with that of the latt-MentiMed MWUl fisn local 
c'onsnmptioxi. It then sold for 12 to 14 annas per maund. In or about 1835 a German house of city under the name of Messrs. Moflg- 
kinson Schlatter A Co., first tried it in the English market, w'hich previonsly had its supplies from Russia alone* The result being 
liighly successful, larger quantities were shipped by them till others came into the market, and forced up the price to nearly twice as muob 
as it before was. Since the Crimean War iu 1856, which interfered with its imports into England ft<bm the Hnssian Ports, the shipments 




land, and .gone on freely, audits cnltivation has been extended both in Lower l^ngal and the Upper Provinces. This oil-seed has of lalo 
yoai*8 been steadily advancing in price, whioh has led to a diminished export to Great Britain. In 1859-60 its export/ pee 17tll,600 maunds, 
value 34,67,000 or about 2 Rs. per maund, and in 1869-70, 9,13, 14(», value 38,20,000 Bs. or 8-12 per mannd; so an eqniiMeiit of , the som paid in 
1850-60 for 17,11,600 mannds was paid in 1869-70 for nearly lialf of that quantity. Yon are aware, gentlemen, tnat the mipket&rthis 
seed is also influenced by the demand of North America " 

INDIAN TSA. 

This is the last, bet not the least article of importance which I hav^to notice as one which hoUs olit the liivest prospeete under ite 
pres^ent anpoct. I shall take the liberty, gentlemen, to detain yon a few minutes on this snl^eel, in order to submit before jnm Ith anteee* 




Tin Knugm ot ttw Jfuijr Anguat B*1m mn B», l,mp $ai iM natwoUvely. 
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To show that these oomparatiTe results were not iiMwietitaiy, it maj ha added Uftt during the six jsasa eadhig 80t|l 4>P# ih'PfSipA 
before and after the inerease of capital, the trade of Bombaj areraged : — ^ ^ 

Bxports 1 M.g) per sent, mors than Bengal* * 

Imports «« „ ... M.0t „ M ^ ^ 

Aggregate ExiK>rt8 and Importo .. ,, ... ... 61'78 » w m , 

EHraetfirdm letter addressed to Qovcrwnesnt hy the BanUt of Bombay . dated 29rd Jamary 1806 : — '*Thp Bank original^ opened Brafspyg 
in full faith that the present agreement would hare been carried out as orminally proposed, that at each Branch where them was a treasdliy thh' 
same should be hand^ over to the Bank ; that a minimum Gk)Temment bamnoe would he fixed for each treasurer, and that the amount of eq;ienssB 
incurred bj Gorernment would be paid to the Branch Bank for conducting the treasury business. Up to this daj the Bank has not MMifed 
charge of a single treasury, and the result is, os has been frequently poinM out, that the Branches of the Bank of Bombay, instead Of proyiag 
feeders to the head office (as the Directors bad erery reason to expect they would be, had they been plaised on an equal footing with the Bank « 
Ben^), hare required to be fed constantly by the parent Bans, and that inyariably to the greatest extent when money was most usiful in 
Bombay. 

COUrABATIVE STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF THE IMPORTS BY SEA INTO BENGAL AND BOMBAY RESPECTIVELY DURING 19 TBABS 

• ENDING 30th APRIL 1806. 


Converted into sterling at Exchange 2s. per Rupee. 


Years. 


Bexoal. 



Bomday. 


Bexoal. 

Bcitbat. 

Mer- 

chandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Mer- 

chandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Mer- 

chandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Mer- 

ohandlse. 

Treasure* 

Total* 


g 

6,931.278 
8,186.162 
H,157,fiL3 
7,617,769 
10, 585,31. ‘1 
13,168,917 
12,4.32,159 
11,198,926 
11,366,433 

1 11.445,068 
12,.S31,303 

1 13,700,498 

£ 

694,887 

6,011,226 

6,660.6<11 

8,246,898 

6.. 310.3]3 

8.00. 3.5.34 
4,218,117 
4,6,3.1,795 
4,009,621 
5,611,103 
8,810,186 
0,181,041 

£ 

7.616,165 

14.107.388 

14,818,156 

15,894,667 

16.895,626 

21,172,501 

16,650,836 

15,8.32,721 1 

16,276,054 

17,0.37,071 

21,141,489 

22,881^9 

£ 

6.313,935 

6,4.19,6.17 

7,282,8.13 

8.365,560 

11,607,150 

11,798.470 

11,762,045 

ll,62.'i.r)27 

14,6.58,957 

18,916.682 

21.709.307 

18.404,392 

£ 

1.337.479 

4,973,380 

6,8.54,998 

7,498,697 

6,424,822 

7,5.39,418 

6,389,214 

9,501,106 

1.1,981,779 

17,093.728 

‘12,578,087 

16,055,176 

£ 

7.651,414 

11,414,017 

144.17,831 

15,864,157 

48,031.972 

19.337.888 

18,161,259 

21,126,63.3 

28,640,736 

86,010.410 

81,287,394 

36,359,567 

£ 

11, .516.3.33 

13 , 6 : 13 , 0:10 

14,166,818 

14,329,863 

15,711,200 

1:1,983,385 

14,859,665 

15,460,655 

18,270,872 

23,167,557 

24,507,064 

24,741,565 

£ 

551,012 

255,361 

662,957 

502,842 

266.120 

1,017,786 

1,767,385 

1,007,328 

1,27.1,554 

2,979,643 

2,333,016 

4,446,595 

£ 

12,067,845 

13,888,391 

14,829.775 

14,832,705 

15,977,330 

15.001,171 

16,627,050 

16,468,183 

19,644.436 

26,147,200 

26,840,080 

39,188,160 

£ 

7.465,782 

8,942.899 

10,988,030 

13,803,654 

14,864,438 

14.196,684 

18,138,727 

19,600,672 

27,656,150 

89,221,584 

42,025,647 

37.053,730 

£ 

704,090 

1.349,016 

1.506,873 

2,382.705 

1,566,469 

L318.767 

1,849,312 

1,699,287 

2,482,863 

2,046,401 

8,295,180 

3,071,073 

B 

8.160,881 

10B91B1S 

19.579t80B 

1A675^ 

15,960,68a 

15,515.452 

10,488,089 

21^39.359 

80,180,208 

41^68,026 

45,320,837 

40,124»803 


STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY SEA INTO BOMBAY DURING THD UNDER-NOTED PERIODS AS COMPARED 

WITH BENGAL. 



AVXUAL PSR 
CBXTAOK. 


PBRIOllJ OF 3 TRAB8— FIR CGXTAQB. 

AXXUAL FEB 

oexTAsa. 


FBBione or 3 tbabs— fbb cmTAua. 

Tears, 

More 

than 

Bengal. 

Lcsm 

than 

Bengal 

Years. 

1 

3 Years’ Im- * 3 Years’ Im- 
IKirtH Bengal, ports Bomt*ay. 

1 

More 

than 

Bengal. 
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than 

Bengal. 

«Moro 

than 

Bengal. 

Less 

than 

Bengal. 

Years. 

3 Years* Ex- 
porta Bengal. 

3 Years* Ex- 
ports Bombay. 

More 

than 

Bengal. 

Less 

tlian 

Bengal. 

1854-~1865.. 

percent 

1 

1 


£ 

£ 

uercent. percent. 

Iter cent. 

percent. 

. 

£ 

£ 

% 

1 

peroent 

0 46 


1854—1855 

) 





32*29 

1854—1855 

'I 




1865—1856.. 

.. 

19 61 

to 

> 36,631,709 

33,202,262 

... 

9 3A 


25 89 

to • 

V 40,785,511 

31,041,189 

, , 

23-89 

1856-1857.. 

,, 

4-59 

IfCjO— 1857 

• 



15 17 

1866—1857 



1857—1858.. 

,, 

0-19 

1857—1858 

i 





1*06 

1857—1858 

1 




1858—1859... 

6 73 

, . 

to 

> 53,962,794 

63,234,017 

, , 

1-3,5 


0-16 

to 

> 48,811,196 

40,141,692 

0-72 

,, 

1859-1800.. 

9-01 

806 

1860 



3*42 

t • ' 

1859—1860 



1860-1661.. 


1800—1801 

) 




17-20 


1860^1861 

} 




1861—1863 .. 

83 43 

,, 

to 

> 48,750, HI 

67,918,628 

39 29 


28 73 


to 

> 62,689,650 

70,927,201 

34-74 

, , 

1862—1868.. 

75-96 

a • 

1802—186.1 



64*20 


1802-1863 



1863—1864.. 

in 11 

,, 

186:1—1864 

) 




57*80 


1803—1864 

> 




1864—1665.. 

6218 


to 

> 61,080,099 

105,657,371 

72 98 


68-85 


to 

> 82,175,440 

126,713*655 

M‘19 


1855-1866.. 

54-53 


1865— 1806 



37*40 


1865-1866 

) 

» 




r^OMPABATiVB STATEMENT OP THE aggregate value op exports 
AND IMPORTS BY SKA, BENGAL AND BOMBAY, DURING 12 YEARS 
ENDING 30rH APRIL 1800. 

Converted into sterling at Exchange 2a. per Bupee. 

ISTATEMRNT OF THE aggregate EXFtmTS and imports OF 
BOMBAY DURING THE UNDER-NDTED PBNIODB AS 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF BENGAL* 

Years. 


BEROAL. 



BOMBAY* 


AXXUAL PEB 
CEXTAGE. 

Years. 

FEBXOD or 3 TEABB— PBB CEXTAOB. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

1 Ex|>orta. 

Imports. 

ToUl. 

More 

than 

Bengal. 

Less 

than 

Bengal. 

l)er cent. 
19 62 

8 years’ Ex- 
portB A Iro- 
ports Bengal. 

1 Ssirean* Ex- 
ports A Im- 
porljii Bombay 

Mora 

than 

Bengal. 

Lera 

tlian 

Bengal. 

1854-1855.. 

£ 

12,067,345 

£ 

7,616,165 

£ 

19,683,510 

£ 

8,169.881 

£ 

7,651,414 

£ 

15,821,295 

peroent. 

1854—1855 

£ 

£ 

peroent. 

peroent. 

1856—1859.. 
1669-1857.. 
1867— 1S59.. 

13,888,391 

14,829,775 

14,832.705 

14,197,383 

14,818,156 

15,694,667 

28,085,779 

29,647,931 

30,727.373 

10,291.915 

12,579,:i93 

14,675,359 

15,050,882 

15,615,461 

10,488,039 

12,413,017 

14,137,031 

15,864,157 

21,704,932 

26,717,2-24 

80,539,616 


22-71 

9*88 

0-61 

to 

1856—1857 
.1857— 1858 

1 77.417420 

64443*461 

... 

17-01 

1868- 1850.. 

1869- 1860... 
1860-1661.. 

15,977,320 

15,001.171 

16.627,060 

10,695,626 

81,172,501 

16,650,836 

32,872.946 

80,173.672 

83,277,386 

18,031,972 

19,337,883 

18451,259 

83.98X854 

34,858,339 

37,880498 

8-87 

13-10 

s'm 

to 

1859- 1800 

1860— 1861 

1 99,778,090 

j 

99,875,709 

•• 

0*82 

1861—1862.. 
1862-1808 .. 
1863—1864.. 

10,468,183 

19.544,426 

86,147,200 

15,832,721 

16;a76,064 

17,067,071 

83,800,904 

85,820,480 

43,204.271 

21,209,959 

30,139,203 

41,268,025 

81,126,633 

28,540.736 

30,010,410 

43,426,502 

58,779,030 

77,278,486 

31-84 

64-09 

78-80 


to 

1802^1863 

1863—1864 

> 101,398,770 

) 

188*845*829 

86-98 


1864— 1865.. 

1865- 1868.. 

88,840,080 

99,188,180 

81,141,489 

32,881^89 

47,981,569 

53,069,699 

45, 38), 837 

1 40.124,803 

34,287.304 

35,359,567 

79,608,222 

75,484470 

66-91 

44*96 

•• 

to 

1865—1866 

1 146400>089 

282471,016 

.62*20 

... 


STATEMENT OF THE EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND aggregate EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS OF BOMBAY, AS COMPARED WITH THOSE OP BENGAL, DURING 
PERIODS OP SIX AND TWELVE YEARS RESPECTIVELY. 


Years. ' 

FBB OEXTABB OB 1ZFOBT8. 

More than 
Bengal. 

Lera than 
Bengal. 

11854-1856 
K to 
1859—1860 
1680-1861 

18 years. 
1854-1855 
to 

1865-1806 

; 46*60 

j 84-18 

10-87 

•• 


PEB CEBTAOE OB IKPOBTS. 


More than 
Bengal. 


SS'Od 

S079 


Lcfifi than 
Bengal, 


4*58 


PER CKirrAos or 

AOORK<MTK IMPORTS 
ARP KXrOHTS. 


More than 
Bengal. 


51-73 


I 


i«fls than 
Bengal. 


7-65 


STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, 

aggregate exports and imports DF bombat RBspbo- 

* TIVELT DURING 4 YEARS PRECEDING INCREASE OF CAPITAL OF 
THE BANK OF BOMBAY, AS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 
BENGAL. 


1 

Years. 

Bmraix. 

BOMBAY. 

Peroent 

mofsihia 

Exports .. 1 

1860-1861 

to 

1863—1664 

j 

UXI9M22 

42*40 

Imports*^.| 

1860-1861 
to , 

IM,— iM4 

j 

102,929466 

67*22 

Importo. 1 

IM0-4M 

1 l44'*6(MMm 

216*124424 

42*46 


O 
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<» <nr bzpobtb aud iMman^ boioat, omno la ibabb aiisi«jE| 90m 

' ' ' “ aMu^ -18M sBoimra nE onvAQS or oraasASB oh mtoM or ntaiu tbabs sHnomiLT, ‘ w ' ■ 

^ ~f> , <Hfn ,. 




imilMr ^ 

1«S7— 1«H 

iS^' 

to 

1889-1888 

1868-1864 

to 

1868-1866 

l$Bl-ia68* 

to 

1868-1864 

1864 -. 18 S 5 

to 

1866-1887 

1663—1864 

to 

1866-1866 
oompuod with 
1864—1866 
to 

1866—1857 


. JLu 

IMPORTS. 

AMBSgAXX MSPOM 

ci uo zKPOgn. 

' tomi.Yalno 
MMof 6 iriin» 

l^oaiitafeoC 

totil Yalne 
Ferkids of 8 yean. 

Per oentageof 

Total Tatne 

Per esntsga of 

InereMe. 

Inonaae, 

PerLoda of 8 yean, 

laewaao. 

4 P 

! 81 /MU 09 

On preaeOing 

8 yean. 

£ 

8 ^ 309,362 


£ 

64^,461 


46 , 141,699 

48*64 

63 , 334,017 

60*38 

' 99 , 876,709 

64*08 

70 ^ 097,901 • 

68*71 

67 , 018,638 

27*68 

^ 88 , 846,839 

89*71 

' 136 , 713 t 666 

* 

78*66 

106 , 667,371 

31*63 

• 

; 383 . 371,036 

67*36 

93 , 707,187 \ 

oompared with > 

^ ' Srst three years. ) 

108‘65 

, 

86 , 777,779 \ 

oompared with > 
first three years ) 

166*84 

178 , 484.966 

oompared with > 

. first three 3*ears, ) 

177*83 

: loBt three years 

oompared with > 

1 ftrst three yean. ) 

808*21 

Last three 3'ears. 

ooinivaroiTwlth > 

1 first three years. 3 

318*33 

Last three yean N 

oompared with > 

1 first three years. 3 

361*70 

{ 


1864-1806 

to 

1866-1867 

1667 - 1868 
to 

1868-1860 

1^8^1861 

1869-1808 

1668 - 1864 
to 

1866-1866 

1861 - 1869 * 

• to 
1868-1864 

1864-1866 

to 

1866-1867 

1868-1864 

to 

1866-1860 
oomptrod with 
104-1066 
to 

1666-1867 


* Tiiree years before capital was Inoteased. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE IH PORTS AND EXPORTS OF TREASURE IN BACH OF THE PRESIDENCIES OF INDIA; FBOH 1814-1 5; 
(being account no. 2, IN APPENDIX 42, TO LORDS* REPORT ON THE PETITION OF THE BAST INDIA COMPANY.) 



Bkrual. 

Madras. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net Imports. 

Not Experts. 

Imports. • 

Exports. 

Net Imports. 

Net Exports. 





Rs. 

Vts. 

"*• 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs# 

Rs. 

He. ' 

1814-16 



. . • « 

1.06.86.144 

1,64.625 

1.06.31,810 


10.08,070 

1,00.640 

0.08,321 


1816-16 




1,80.34,071 

15.750 

1,80.18.321 


11,17,010 

1.07,560 

10.00.451 


1816-17 



.. . . 

3,10,61.983 

1,60,0.K) 

8,16,82.086 


17,42,372 

8,44,160 

14,98.103 


1817-18 




8.30,27.029 

3,17,230 

3, 17.' 0,779 

• • • t 

17,38,422 

45.774 

16.02,648 


1818-19 




4,71,92.494 

3,79.5.10 

4.60,13,056 

, , , , 

23,79,668 

08,087 

82.81,681 

1 1 . . 

1810‘2U 



. • .« 

4,06.40,025 

30.98.921 

3,75,47,104 


18,05,0.53 

1,80,286 

16,10,607 


1030-31 




2.86,17.341 

11,39,36.1 

2.24.77.970 1 

2.1,03,462 

11,250 

23.76,212 


1821-23 




9,14.54,530 

1,28,96.305 

90,58,141 , 

25,34,900 

1,09,808 

23,65,002 


l0‘J2-23 



. . 

1 ,70,60.432 

15,015 

1,7<».63,5'‘7 1 

31,21,737 

1,6*2,66J 

29,68.677 


1833-34 




1,20.06,420 

7.>, 65,820 

64,20,593 . 

12,30,80) 

7, "3, 208 

5,37,592 


1024-36 




04,02,340 

10,' 0,407 

77,92.762 | 

43,01,664 

21,70,819 

21,24,736 



1026-36 




1.04,00,072 

1,30,704 

1,02,71,268 i 

22,47,3.56 

60,50,0'i7 


1 a8>02,651 

1020-37 




l,22,as.328 

11,16.052 

1,11,73,206 

• • t • 

28..31,6*24 

7,03.230 

21.^,394 


1027-38 




1.41,39,302 

4l,h0.9&7 

96,58,595 

• . . 

25,18,685 

89,13,817 


18.96.132 

1830-29 




03,50,320 

17,0.1.10.1 

47,05,333 


14,70 005 

11,03,083 

8,75,612 


1039-;iO 




00,1 ‘,354 

16,i0,;i‘j2 

01.69.0:12 

,, ,, 

10,93,057 

64,01.233 


43,08.176 

18J0.31 




6’M3,147 

83.o.'),0,15 

27,07,11*3 

,, , , 

..11,37,657 

11,27,702 

0,706 


100] -82 




:i.i, 44,838 

1,14,45,470 


79.00,030 

0,21,851 

38,99,800 


29.78.008 

1033-33 




61.71,083 

78.83,535 

• . . 

26,62.153 

15,46,370 

30.14,080 


16.08.319 

10:^^-34 




« 30,04,766 

24,75,527 

3*2,00.230 

,, 

11,46,376 

20,13,851 

, 

8^08;576 

1034-35 



. . 

04.62.9t8 

A65,640 

67,96,699 

, 

15,31,160 

10,64,778 

4,M,374 


1036.:i6 




68,71,007 

5,65,904 

6 1,05,603 


11.27,603 

3,15,280 

8,13,313 

.... 

1036-.37 




61,23,274 

16,18,164 

45,12,110 

. • . 

7,50,560 

7,26,158 

33.422 


1037-30 



. . 

l.''4,08,83O 

11 , 04 , 3:17 

00,84,603 

. .. 

13.85,430 

10,64,318 

8,31,111 

.. 

1838-39 



. • . • 

1,31,00.314 

16.27,000 

1,05,62,714 

.... 

13.11, .34) 

9,12,371 

, 8,98,969 

.... 

1030-40 



•* 

1,32,67,867 

20,0 ),174 

1,0*2,67,693 


11,24,062 

12.74,464 


1,60,402 





89, 30, >>1,663 

6,88,30,741 

33,47,28.011 

1,05,63,00) 

A 

4.53,33.764 

8,65,85,566 

2,38,18,460 

1.41,71.261 


BownAY. 

Buxqal. Madras, a^ Bombay. 

1014^15 




29,71,700 

6,61,080 

23,20.020 


1.46,67.114 

0,06,054 

1,37,60,160 


1816-16 



•• .. 

0^47,888 

77,430 

60.70,468 

.... 

2,61.98.969 

2.00.730 

2,49.90.330 

• • • • 

1816-17 



.. . . 

80,12,718 

4*2,163 

79,7O,.50O 

.... 

4.16,07,000 

4,65.332 

4,11.51,668 


1817-18 



.. 

1,16.66,863 

2,64.172 

1,11,02,600 


4,64,32,303 

6.27,196 

4;47.95,107 


1818-19 



.. 

1, 0.^1 4,090 

67.635 

1.82,56,455 


6,78,86,352 

3.85,260 

6,76,50.992 

• • ■ • 

1019-20 



.. .. 

70,60,033 

6 .I 6..395 

64,42.637 

.... 

4.95,11,010 

89,04.602 

4,60.06,408 

• • s • 

103Ou2t 


1 • 

.. 

67,03,310 

4,66,241 

62,36,075 


3.27,13,033 

16,19,067 

8,10,92.166 

• • • • 

1831-92 


f • 

. . t . 

62.03.766 

4.67.997 

47,84,768 


2,91,93,391 

1,30,84,290 

1,61,60,001 

• • • * 

18334)8 



.. 

66.05,933 

8,90.148 ' 

62.16,786 


2,57,96,188 

6,60,953 

2,62,37.160 


1838-34 




^.T9.401 

16.66,537 

64,12,874 

.. ,• 

2,12,14,711 

90,84,663 

1,18,80,060 

,, ,, 

1824-36 



•• • . 

7l;57.083 

6.52.859 

06,04,681 

.. «. 

2,00,60,886 

44.80,660 

1,64,22,160 

-- 1 . 

1636-36 



• • . . 

1,13,38.763 

1.86.979 

1,11,92,805 

. . .« 

2,89,86,111 

64,24,689 

1,85,61.438 


1896-37 

4*s 


k. . . 

00,46,945 

2.06.199 

93,79,763 

.. . ■ 

2,47,65.897 

20,83,464 

2,26,82.443 


1837^98 



.. «• 

1.96.01.908 

7,03.271 

1,17.08.637 


2.91.60.176 

00,98.076 

2,00,62.100 

.... 

1838^ 



• • t. 

1,37,04.930 

20,00.940 

1.07,03,980 


2.07,42.841 

48,67.216 

1,58,76,315 

.... 

1899-99' 

, • 


• • .. 

, I,10,SS.000 

92.07.468 

87,24,632 

i t • • 

2,19,26,311 

93.89,022 

1,26.86,280 

, , , , 

1899411 

4 m 


. . . . 

1,01,58,126 

16, 19.385 

86,83.743 


1,73,02,832 

00.62,182 

1,12.60,660 

• • • • 

1881-99 



. . . . 

78,66.808 

20,96,147 

68,80.721 


1.18,22,660 

tv78,8O.403 

. 

60,67.928 

1B934I8 



A 

40.40,618 

18,68,270 

80,91.848 


1.14.67,071 

U7, 06,494 

... 

12,89,438 

1888-94 



• • 

1.19,34.887 

11,63,484 

1,07.80,903 


1.87.64,418 

66.42,862 

1.31,21,666 


1884-86 



.. .. 

1.17,79.807 

8,34.601 

7,14,47.706 


1,97.66.705 

20.64.926 

1.77.10,779 


188M6 



.. •• 

1.40,19,617 

4,01,170 

1.36,10,447 


2.20,18.906 

12,83,453 

2,07,36,458 

s s e e 

10364)7 


• 

. • . . 

1,84,76.818 

* 8.00,018 

1,31,76.000 


2.03.61,672 

26.30,340 * 

1.77,22,332 


1037-39 



i. 

1.46,26,754 

9.87.908 

1.86.88.846 

.. .. ^ 

2.64,01,073 

34,06,603 

3,20,94,450 

. .* 

1898*99 


• • j 


1,<KI»07.641 

9.89.087 

1,56,68,464 


8,01,09,196 

• 84,79.058 

2,06,30.137 

«... 

1889-4D 


, , * 

.. 

60.60,713 

M.80,6^a 

46,80.120 


1.94.62,642 

47.05.231 

1,47.47,411 

.... 





85,88,80,063 

At(^6«,S5 j 

2i%93.28,6O0 

.... 

69,21,14,489 

'13,60,78,662 

67.28,33.283 

67,97,846 


the Consignments of Treasure between tiie M»>*eral Ports and Presideiioles in India are exeluded from the above Statement. 

4 
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THE STATISTICAL BEPORTER. 


Sept. 15, 1870. 


** The Bailway CompaoieB are also bound, undor the contracts, to convey the Mails and Post Office servants free of chaise, 
to take military officers in first class carriages at second class fares, and soldiers when on duty in second class carriages at the 
lowest fares ; also horses, guns, waggons, and military stores, <&c., at the lowest rate for the time being chargeable for the carriage 
of such animals, goods, &c., 


SUPERVISION EXERCISED BY THE GOVERNMENT IN VIRTUE OP THE GUARANTEE. 


Tho following extracts from Mr. Danvers’ Report for 1859 show the nature of the supervision exercised by the Government 
for tho protection of the public interests : — 

“ The suiierviHion is exercised by the Government both in this country and in India. An Official Director is appointed, who 
attends each board of the Railway Companies in London, and posessos, under the deed of contract, a power of veto on all the pro- 
ceeding.s of the directors. ♦ * * At the same time, questions involving expenditure, which have not been considered by the 
local (rovemnieuts in India, and all matters of importajpee, are referred to the Secretary of State for India in Council, with whom 
also the financial arrangements of tho Coinpaidcs are made. 

Tho supervision in India is exercised by tho Government, principally through ofiicers appointed for the purpose, the 
following rulsfi naving been established with the view of pixjventing delay and collision : 

“ 1st. All questions of general importance shall bo referred to Government for decision. 

^'2ud. Under the above will bo included the general direction of iill lines of railway, the position of stations, the general 
arrangements of tho more important stations and works ; but after the general sanction of the Government has been given to any 
project all queations of detail may be disposed of within the limit of the original sanction, by the consulting engineer. 

“ 3rd. All matters of routine, or payments, or acts in accordance with rule, precodeiit, or special agreement duly sanctioned, 
or undisputed contingent expenditure, may be dealt with by the coifijulting engineer without reference to Govornmoni. 

“ 4th. All designs, estimates, and indents, whether for works or for establishments, for carrying into effect objects already 
genomlly sanctioned by Oovornment, may also be disposed of finally by the consulting engineer. 

5th. The consulting engineer may, without reference to Government, reduce the amounts of iudents, or direct designs, 
or proposed of^erations to bo modified, if la* thinks it ncces.sary ; but the Agent in such ca-ses, if dissatisfied with the decision of 
the consulting engineer, may always reqiie.st that the matter may be referred for final orders of the Government. 

“6th. Ill all cases in which the consulting engineer has any dtuibt as to the decision to which he should come, the question 
should be refeired to the Government for oi(ler.s. 

“ 7th. When tho .sanction of the consulting engineer is given to any propostils (»f the Agent, in which both these officers 
concur, excepting in those matters of great iniportauco specially excepted above, the sanction so given .shall, so far as the 
Government is concerned, be considered final. 

“ 8th. The consulting engiueer shall .submit to tho Secretary of the Government a weekly schedule of his proceedings in the 
usual form, in which shall be cxplaiued ooncibely the nature of all sanctions or directions given under the authority now granted 
to him.” 


OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST THE GUARANTEE SYSTEM IN GENERAL. 


** The most obvious objection” to the .system of unlimited guaranteo in, force i n India “ is the financial one, that thero 
is no limit to the sum that may be invested in railways, and so no limit to the liabilities to which the extension of such works 
under a system of guarantee might lead.” 

“ The guarantee being without limit, it leads in spite of the best intentions, to tho removal of much of the check on 
proper economy ill con.structioii It being usually advantageous to iuvest at par under a Government guarantee of 5 per cent., 
it liecomes at the same time directly advantageou.s to invest the large.st possible amount in such a stock. Hence, so long 
as the works are under construction, and the general .state of the money market keeps a guaranteed stock of this sort above par, 
there is a direct inducement to the Railway Board to spend lus much money as pos.'jible on tlmir works, instead of the exact re- 
verse. Next, tho unlimited nature of the guai’aiitee further forces the Government, with a view to keeping down its liabilities, to 
enter upon a very close scrutiny of all tho expenditure, and to attempt to replace from without those internal incentives to econo- 
my, which cease to be effective from the cause just explained. Practically, however, the Government control is not very success- 
ful in keKffiiug down expenditure, while it lead.'^ to tlie exercise of a constant interference on the part of the Govemroeiit with the 
Railway Company’s officers, which produce.^ a mischievous effect by weakening their proper sense of responsibility, and obstructing 
f^heir freedom of action, besides causing much administrative anuoyance and complication.”^ 

The late Lord Canning had, in 1858, objected to the present operation of the guarantee system, or in reality to the details 
of the guarantee concec!^ rather than to the principle of a guarantee, and had pi\>poHed, as a remedy, that a strict limit should 
placed upon the capital to be guaranteed for any undertaking, and also upon the time to be allowed for its completion. Sir J. P. 
Grant, then President of the Council, in the absence of the Governor General from tho Presidency, had obieotod radically to the 
principle of guarantee, as well as to it.*:} present working, an will be seen from the following extracts from nis Minute, dated 4th 
September 1858 : 

“ 1 entirely agree in this proposition of his Lordship. I also am strongly impressed with a sense of the disadvantages 


which in practice (and, I would add, in reason), attach to tho guarantee system. On this very important subject I would beg to 
refer to the following paragi*apbs of my Minute on the Eastern Bengal Railway, in which my general views of tne subject of the 
duties of Government in respect to railway extension in India are explained. 

“ I contend that; where Government is convinced that on the highest commercial, social, military, and political oonsidera- 


1 contena tiiar, wnere uovGrnmeut is convincea tnat on tne nignest commercial, social, military, ana political oonsidera- 
iions, a i>articulfir railway is greatly wanted by tho country, and will be, if under the general control of Government, a directly 
remunerative work, it is not proper to leave it to any set of capitalists to say whether the county shall have that want supplied 
or not. I cannot see how a Government can leave it absolutely to private persons to rule what railways shoD be made, and what 
nhall not, consistently with its duty to tlie neople, any more than it Could abandon the ordinary highways similarly to their fate ; 
for railways now are exactly what main highways wore. England has bitterly to repout that it left its now highways, like private 
speculations, to capitalists looking after their own interests ; nor have tho capitalists reason to rejoice. 


ooDSioenations. Ana tois is tne conclusion oi Lurope, based upon tne dear-boaght experience of Enaland. But most of those 
who may difi'er from this principle in a country of capitalists will accept it for a country so far separated from the capitalists that 
the course of |>ost between the two takes three months. Either our Indian railways must be oonstruoted by Govemment with 
public money, which is a system that has been determined againsti or they must bo construotod with the money of English oapi- 
talisis. Here then, at once, we have a fundamental difference between English and Indian railways. A managing board sitting 


t. . Kxtractod from a ‘'Memorandum rogarding the Propo/tted Construction of a Railway from Delhi and Agra to Jsirpore. to be oallod thn 
Rajiwtana Railway. ’ o .rr » ~v 


6c^t 1A> 1S70. 
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in Lop^on cpn my well overlook a railway with a termiitua in London ; but how can it rationally expect to overlook, uu- 
le« the'looal Qovemtnent will come to its help, a railway whose nearest terminus is in Calcutta. It may have a delegated man- 
ageinrat in Calcutta, but it can no more effectively manage its delegate, than it can manage the railway itself* Life and health 
are so precarious in India, that the evils of a distant agency for the traoaaotion of a gigantic business are tenfold greater than 
usual where that agency is in India. I state it m the conclusion I have drawn from what nas passed under own eyes for some 
years during which I have given watchful attention to the subject, that the rapid commercial success of the Ei^t Indian Railway 
Gompaiiy*8 experimental line would not have been achieved without the general control of Government, exercised through its able 
and mdefatigaole consulting engineer.*’ 

The Bight Honourable S. Laing, in his Minute of the Ist Ap^ 1861, expressed himself unfavorably of the guarantee 
Bystem as appued in India, in these terms 

In India there are two circumstances which mainly aftbet the consideration of the guarantee system : 

** 1st. That the management is non-resident. 

^^2nd. That the date of cost and traffic are so uncertain, that the Companies look almost exclusively to the gUaruntoc. 


These two facts go far to neutralise all the advantages to private enterprise. 

** Why is private enterprise, as a general rule, better than Government agency ? 

** ftcause all the resources of experience and all the stimulus of self-interest are brought to bear upon affairs untrammelled 
by official rules and routine. * 


Because there is unity of management by men who understand their business, and who stand or fall by its success. 

** But in the case of a large Joint-stock Company, this is a good deal weakened, and many Companies have managed u o 
better t|ian Government would have done, even when the affair was under their own eyes. 

** Still, as a general rule, it may be admitted that, under ordinary circumstances, and in commercial matters, joint-stock 
management is as superior to that of Government as in^i^ividual management is to that of a joint-stock Company. 

** But when the Company is 5,000 miles off, and the guarantee absolute, none of these considerations apply. 

What conceivable inducement have the engineers and agents of these Companies to do their work economically ? Even 
the shareholders have the faintest pdssible interest in it, for they iiave their 5 per cent, in any case, which is all they over looked 
to. But the interests of all practically concerned in carrying out the work are the other way. 

Without imputing positive dishonesty, for which there is great scope, and of which I ambled to believe from many 
things I hear, there has been a gread deal among the lower class of employes, the directors at homo like the patronage of buying 
millions’ worth of raib and rolling stock, and freighting thousands of tons of shipping. The Engineer here, like all Engineers 
whom I ever heard of, likes doin^ his work well and expensively as long us anyone will find the money. Why should he risk his 
professional reputation by building a slight bridge, or u mean station, when Government are good enough to guarantee 5 per oent. 
on the money requisite to enable him to do something worthy of Brunei or Stephenson ? 

« Why should he hiirry on work when the result of comiJlcting the railway will be to deprive him of a post of importance 
and emolument. 

I do not doubt that there are many men who do their duty in such cases, though against their interest. Happily, there 
are always such to be found among Englishmen. But it is a bad system where the whole of the Agents, through whose hands 
passes tne expenditure of some 30 or 40 millions of money, have their interests pulling one way and their duty the other. 

“ And even if resolved to do his duty, how stands the Company’s Engineer as compared with a Government Engineer 
in India 1 


**H6 knows nothing of the country, and has to purchase all his ox^ieriencc. Except in the case of railways, ho knows nothing 
of the special sort of work to be done. 

** He has not the advantage of Government authority, which in many cases goes a great way in India. In short, th<^ 
balance of advantage seems to be, for the Government Engmoer, perfect probity, knowledge of the country, influeuce of a 
Government Officer. 


Against him— 


Perhaps a little less special knowledge of some points connected with railways, and a little moru rigidity and formality 
in bis mode of doing business. * 

But these latter advantages, if important, can readily be secured, as it is just as easy for the Government as for thq 
Company, to employ a Railway Engineer. 

** Another ^a^ evil of the present system is the divided control. With an absolute guarantee, the Government must in 
sklf-defence, exer^se a very considerable control over* the expenditure of what is virtually its own money. 

“ But in cases of this sort the only real control is to bo able to send every one about his business who ki% dtUg, or who 

/atb. No man should have the spending of a sixpence of our money to whom wc cannot say, * Now, mind, this is what you 
nave undertaken to do or get done, for this money, and if you don’t, you may be a very good sort of man, but you don’t suit us.’ 


** This, with liberal treatment of those who do sucood, is the only way of getting work of this miscellaneous sort well 
done ; and here the Company’s system stands directly in the way, and introduces, wheel within wnool, divided responsibility and 
diplomatic correspoUj^ence, when there ought to be prompt action.” 


OTHER TERMS THAI HAVE BEEN SUGGESTED FOB THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF RAILWAYS IN INDIA, 


(From Parliasnimtarg Fajpere.) 

In consequence of the objections entertained to the guarantee system in force, it was declared some years ago, under the 
highest authority, that it should not be extended further than was necessary to complete the main trunk lines. 

The question of promoting the extension of railways in some other manner had, therefore, to be considered, and it was 
decided, after much deliberatipn, to encourage the construction of approved lines on the standard guage by the grant of land free 
of cost ttod of a maximum subsidy of 100^ a year per mile open for 20 years from the date of opening. This system involved 
no int^erence on the part of Govennmeut, except such as is usual in all countries in the inteitists and for the safety of the 
pojblic, while it made it incumbent on the' projectors, in their own interests, to complete their works economically and rapidly, a 
limit of time being fixed, failure to open the line within which, carried with it a induction of the period for which the subsidy was 
W»We. ^ 

It seemed, at first, that this system was likely to find favour with the public, but later experience demonstrated that the 
tenon are not sufficieatiy liberal. 
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PRINCIPLES ON WHICH RAILWAYS HAVE BEEN ENCOURAGED IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The following extract from Mr. Laing’a Minute, already referred to, sketcheB the Bystems pursued in the projection and 
couBtruction of railways in England, the United States, France, and Belgium 

** Different systems succeed in different countries. In the United States the system has been to leave the making df Rail- 
ways, as cntii'ely as tho building of Cotton Mills, to unlim|^d competition and private enterprise. The result on the whole has 
been a complete success. The United States have got thousands of miles of cheap Railways, when tho old countries of Europe 
have got hundriHls of miles of dear ones. They carry life and civilization into the wilderness, by ricketty railways thrown on 
cobweb. timber structuroH across groat rivers, with all sorts of curves and gradients, but they answer tho purpose. Eveiy now 
and then there is a great smash, sometimes among the speculators who build tho line, sometimes among the travellvera who use 
it, but in the long run the eud is attained. The line is strai^tened, levelled, ballasted, and made solid by degrees os traffic 
increases ; and the district is peopled, cultivated, and becomes the starting-point for a fresh iid\ ance in the great westwpd march 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

** In tho widest possible contrast to the American system stands that which perhaps affords the next most signal instance 
of complete success. 

** Years ago, while other countries were talking of Railways, the little kingdom of Belgium set^ to work and made a com- 
plete network, uniting every considerable town with Brussels the caintal, Autweip tho seaport, and with tho neighbouring Rail- 
ways of Franco and Prussia. ^ 

“ They have been the main cause of the steady advance of Belgium in wealth and prosperity. Although worked purposely 
at low rates for the benefit of the nation, they pay on the average 6 per cent., or more than the interest on the loans raised for 
their construction. 

“ They did not cost more than lines constructed by private enterprise, and their management by the State, though some- 
what slow and unbemling, is .safe, solid, <aud lias, on thp whole, given satisfaction. 

Between these two extremes of the Aineriean and Belgian systems, there are all sorts of intejinediatc systems. 

** Franco has adopted the system of giuMMiilee with great succe.ss ; but here there w’orc peculiar seasons to make it succeed. 

“France w aited for her Railways until other countries had pioneered tho w'ay. She thus lost the advantage of early 
communications, but gained that of experience, and by tho time she began to make her raihvays in earnest, tho cost of con’ 
struction and probable trattic were reduced to sacU a certainty that the guarautoe was purely nominal, and tho system was in 
efleot that of private Oompanies making railways under a general control of tho State, which secured their particular districts* 
and prevented competition. 

“Under these favourable circumstances, and in a country so rich and populous, and so destitute of water communications 
as France, Railways have been signally successful. 

“ They have paid on the average more thcin 10 per cent., und they have incieascd the wealth and activity of the country 
beyond calculation. 

“ It is owiug to the Railways, and tho Railways alone, that Franco has been able to stand a taxation heavier than that 
England, to run up a National Debt second only to ours, and still to show no signs of ’ exhaustion whenever there is a fresh 
speculation to be engaged in, or a fresh war to be waged. 

“ In England railways simply improved what already existed. They turned tho 10 miles an hour of the coach into the 30 
miles an hour of the train, and the week’s transit by sea or canal into the 2 A hours’ delivery by rail. 

“ But in France, and generally throughout Continental Europe, railways have created what did not previously exist, viz., 
a possibility of locomotion for populations tied to the soil, and a possibility of interchange between provinces separated as by 
a wall of iron. 

“ Our English Railway System has halted between the two principles of regulated monopoly and unrestricted competi- 


“ Lord Dalhoiisie and 1 attempted in 1846 to introduce a system like that of France, on which the country would have 
been parcelled out into certain districts, fed naturally by one main Railway and its branches, and this assign jd to the Company 
which would offer most advantj|ge to the public in the shape of low fare and limitation of profits beyond 10 per cent., and oithe 
period of the conce-ssion. 


“ Had this been earned out, I make no doubt that the value of English Railway capital would have teen at this day 100 
millions more than it is, and that thaiBtate might have readily secured the reversion after 99 years (no very long period m the 
life-time of a notion) of a property which would have paid off half the National Debt. But the tide set too strongly the other wav. 
Every speculator (and at that time who was not a speculator ?), every lawyer, landowner, and engineer was agi^st us’ 
^ and the only man whose influence might possibly have sustained us. Sir Robert Peel, had never applied bu mind to the subieoi 
of Railw^s, and what vogue impressions he had were those of the Member for Tamworth rather than of the StcUesfMtfu and 
all for unlimited competition and direct lines, regardless of cost. 


“Accordingly onr reports were completely upset, and English Railways have been mode neither on the French system of a 
i*egulated monopoly, nor on the A meriaii system of unrestricted competition, but by a sort of scramble between the two, conducted 
very much the manner of an old-fashioned country election, with armies of rival Attorneys, Agents, and Engineers, and 
decided by the chances of two Select Committees, one of the Commons, and ono of tho Lords, whoso verdSets were regdated by no 
precedent or principle, and were proverbially as uncertain as the turning up of a die. ^ 

“ During a considerable experience in practising before those Committees, I never could arrive at any rule to guide me in 
K^icssing at what might ^ the probable decision of a Committee on any given case except this— that an Irish Member was certain 
to vote for a competing line. 


“ The result has been that, on the whole, in England tho system of competition has triumphed, though with just 

snough of opposition to make each case worth fighting at a cost which, in the aggregate, has been enormow. * * 


. « .c t “ ^“5 however, in looking back on tho paet, to observe that although the Mure of Lord Dalhiiuai^s policy ia’ ' 

1846 bM undoubtedly caus^ an immense waste of National Capital, much individual suffering, and much disoourageme^ to thb 

(UspoBition to invest capital, in uscfnl enterprizes. vet. oiithe ol.liAr hunH. ihp ^ a. 

under the stimulus of periodical spec 

sufficed, ruin the shareholders in b 

does good ; 1 am by no means certain 

evils by which it has been purchased." 
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It was not till 184tf that the pnnection of railway oommuaicationa received any great impetos in any pwt of tee world. In 
France this did not occur till 1852, and it is siq^o the Crimoaii War that Russia has turned her attention to the matter m earnest 


COURSE OF AN INDIAN RAILWAY, UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


Generally, it would seem that iii oonsidering any development of^he existing system of railways, we may proceed on the 
following data : — 

The first section of railway up to 100 tniles in length can generally be opened in India within four years from date of turning 
the first sod. 

Other sections can thereafter be opened at the rate of 100 miles per annum. 

Sections may be opened when about 85 per cent, of their total cost has been laid out, and they will ordinarily be completied 


within six years from date of commencomeii 

Preliminary expenses 
^ 1st year ,, 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 


it 

it 

a 


it at the following annual^ates of outlay : — 

... 2 per cent. 

20 

3.3 

20 

13 

7 


of the total cost. 


»» 

1 ) 


T^e interest on the total capital expended on any section of line may be expected to amount to 12 per cent thereof before 
it is opened, and the net demands on the State for ii^erest under a guarantee during the first few years may be expected to bo 
somewhat os follows, it being understood that capital paid up in exces.s of present wants w not permitted to remain idle • 


In the let year , . 

1 i per cent, of the cost, excluding interest during construction. 

„ 2iid „ * . . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

3rcl „ 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

4th „ . . 

4f ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

6th „ . , 

4 per cent, of the co.st, including interest during con.stniction. 

Oth „ . . 

3*5 ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

7th „ . , 

3*3 ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

8th „ 

2*9 ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

9th „ .. 

2*4 ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


j* 

a 


In the fifth year the section would bo opened, and it may be expected, from the results obtained on the present lines, that the 
net receipts on its cost would amount to 

0‘8 per cent, in the first year. 

1*5 „ „ second 

17 „ ,, thinl 

2*1 „ ,, fourth 

2*6 ,, ,, fifth ,, 

Omitting the lines which have been oxceptionally costly, the average cost of the^ present system with a single line 
of rails has been 13,000^, per milo. Reducing this by 15 jier cent, the cost of future ordinary lines might be reckoned 
at 11,000^. per milo, and the Govermnent or an uncontrolled Company acting with the energy of private enterprise, 
might construct them for that sum. It would bo safer to assume that they may be constructed for 12,0()0/. jjer mile, on anaver- 
age, imder a modified guarantee, the formation being for a double line as at proscut. On this a.s.sumption the cost, excluding any 
contribution by the State in the way of exchango, would be 12,600/. ; nirluding intere.st during construction, 14,100/ ; including 
costof land, 14,600/. 

The cost of laying down a .second line of rails m.ay be taken at .5,000/ a mile. 


THE INDIAN RAILWAY GUARANTEE. 

. ■■ # 

The conditions under which the Government is liable for the repayment of the capital sunk in the.se works, either at tho 
option of the shareholders, or of that of the State, arc the .sumo in all. The most important of these, stated briefly, are os follows : — 

1. The Company can, at any time, by giving six months’ notice, abandon the lino and compel the Government to restore 

their capital intact. ^ 

2. Tho State can nt any time within six months after the expiration of the first twenty-five years, or fifty years, 

assume th^ proprietorship of the lino, by paying the Company a .sum equivalent to the mean market value of their 
shares in Loudon for the previous three years. ^ 

3. The State has tho option in both the above cases of paying the Company by an is.suo of annuity bonds, instead of a 
gross sum of money down. 

4. All the works revert to Government at the expiry of the 00 years’ lease granted to each Company, without any pay- 
ment whatever ; except that the rolling stock is to be taken over at a fair valuation price. 

This information, is taken from tho parliamentary returns, and corrects some prevailing misconception.s a.s to tlie relations 
subsisting between the State and the sharenoldor. 


= ■ ' "■ =' % 

Mr. LAING on THE WISDOM OF AN IMPERIAL GUARANTEE FOR THEJIAILWAY CAPITAL. 



« There is a special capital which stands on a difterent footing firom the national debt of India, viz, — the guaranteed 
railway capit^. l. The amount is known to be limited. 2. It is held exclusively in England. 3. It is applied exclusively to 
an olgeot in which English commerce has a vital interest. 4. The liability is slight, for it only extends to guaranteeing a certain 
return in case the traffic should bo insufficient to pay it. 

** It is, I believe, prpbable, that these railways, when finished, will earn on tho average 4 per cent or upwards on their coat 
and atn morally certain that they will not earn less than 2} or 3 per cent. If, therefore, the capital were raised under a guarantee 
of 4 par oent.^ the liability under that guarantee could not well exceed 1,000.000/. a year, and in all probability, would be 
biuoh less. 
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^^Now the risk to England of endorsing the guarantee of the Indian Government to this extent would be praotioally 
nothing. The finances ol India are on the souiideet possible footing. With a gross I'ovonue of 43,000,000?., which is rapidly 
increasing, the interest of debt is not onc-seventh of the income, while that of England is two-fifths. England has no reserve, 
and bareley meets the necessary expenses by the taxon of the year. India invests annually out of surplus revenue, at least 
2,000,000?. in reproductive public works. England has no cash balance beyond what is requi^ to carry on current business ; 
India has a reserve of at least 8,000,000?. in hard cash in her treasury. Tlie risks, therefore, to England of endorsing a guarantee 
by the Indian Qovemmcnt to make up in cose of deficient traffic a sum of, at the outside, not above 1,000, OOO?. a year to the sub- 
scribers of railway capital, wlio, be it recollected, are all English, is practically no risk at all. ” 


A FORMAL GUARANTEE ACCOUNT WANTED. 

♦ ' '■ ■■ 

(Eco nomUt 1870 ^ 

There ought to bo a formal guarantee account— that is an account showing from year to year tho gross receipts from railways, 
the working expenses, the amount of the guarantees, and the final net charge upon the Budget. What is still more important, 
a distinction should be drawn in such an account between guarantees on capital employed in the construction of works actually 
opened for traffic, and guarantees on capital which has either just been received or has been spent on unfinished works. It is 
constantly assumed that the railways must be profitable financially, and that if they do not pay as soon as ojiened they steadily 
approach the paying point. But there is no account which shows this, and for want of it, so far as the public know, the Indian 
Government has been indulging in railway expenditure very much in the dark. By mixing up all the guarantees it is impossible 
to see what is being done, or to compare properly the annual charges in the net charges for railways with the charges in the gross 
amount of the guarantees. Some years will be more favourable tbau others, but unless the accoimts are separated the fact may 
either indicate an improvement of linos x3rcVK>usly opened, or the addition of new trafiic by the opening of the lines for which 
guarantees have long been paid, and it is important to see what is really the case — whether and how far the opened lines progress. 
If each railway is shown separately so much the better. Sticli an account was lately published by the Russian €k>vemment and 
was very instructive ; and it would only be doing for the guaranteed railways what tho Indian Government is going to do for its 
own State lines. The following form of acccount will perhaps show beat what we mean : — 


Year Length of Lines Capital Expended 

xear. Opened. on Lines Opened. 

Amount of Guaran- 
tee on Capital Ex- 
penditure. 

Gross Receipts. Working Expenses. 


1 



A rt'tiirn in this form would show from year to year what improvement, if any, was taking place, and some member of the 
House would do good service by moving for it if the Indian Government should not volunteer the information. 


THE RUSSIAN RAILWAY GUARANTEES. 




■ ♦ ■■■ - 
(Economist 1870.^ 


Among the reports just issed by t|b^ Foreign Office fiH>m Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Legation is one on Russia Ballwaysi 
by Mr. Bumbold. As a complete account of tlie Russian system and its working, the report is perhaps the best which has yet ap- 
i^peored in English. The account is not unfavourable, considering what great national benefits result from railways, and how neoes* 
sary they are in a country like Russia to make a beginniug of material prosperity. The contrast with India is interesting, from the 
likeness of the result and the similarity of the two Empires in their railway position. In Russia the whole amount of the 


guarantees is : 

£ 

Amount guaranteed 3,564,000 

Gross receipts 2,129,000 


Amount paid under guarantee 1,435,000 

And in India it is, Hording to the latest complete year— 

£ 

Amount guaranteed 3,704,000 

Gross receipts 2,207,000 


4 


Amount paid under guarantee 


1,497,000 


The comparison would not hold on many points, but in the matter of railways, from the point ol view of the |*i]iap$e 
Milkier, Ruwia and India are not very unlike. ^ 
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COMPARATIVE Abstract of Traffic on the Gmrantced onrf State Railways throughout India^ for the years 1866 and 1869. 


Oodh And punUb 
Bohilkhnnd. 


1869. 1868. 


East 

lAdian. 

Main Line. 


Jubbulpore 

Line. 


1868. 

1869. 

1868. 

£ 

£ 

£ 


S40,974{ 80,9241 20,244 43,006 


28,8271 80,726i 2,921 « 
63 
224 


Groat 

Southerii-of- 

South-West North-Woat India. 
Line. Lino. 


1869. 1868. 1869. 1868. 1869. 1868. 


Total of all Lined 

PWIMUIO. iOT«» 

Tramway, 


Fmt Quarter, 

Total earnings 

Mean mileage open 
Average receipt per week 
Average receipt per week 
per mile open 

Second Quarter, 

Total earnings 

Mean mileage open ^ 
Average receipt per week 
Average recent per week 
per mile open 

Thdrd Quarter, 

Total earnings ] 

Mean mileage open 
Average receipt per week 
Average receipt per week 
per mile open 

Fourth Quarter, 

Total earnings 

Mean mileage open eeal 
Avwaga Moeipi per wMk. 
Avenge neeiptper week 
per mile open 

TttMfor th$ jwtr. 

T»M eandngB 

Mmu mlleege men 
Avenge leeeipt perwede 
Aven^ reoel^ per week 
per all,<epen 


M,82S 91,160 23,086 22,499 16,346 16,321 1024 

494 49-2 185 163 188 168 19 

7,294 7,01-2 1,776 1,731 1,257 1,268 79 

14-8 14-2 9-6 11-3 7-8 7-5 4-2 


104,692 111,139 35,198 80,332 17,189 17,980 1689 

492 492 185 153 186 188 19 

8,083 8,649 2,707 3,871 1,322 1,382 128 

18-3 17-8 14-8 26-3 7-8 8-2 8-7 


101,973 91,688 48,603 81,447 17,871 I7,S64| 979| 

492 492 204 188 188 

7,844 7,046 8,600 24,19 1,874 

16-9 14*8 17-1 14-7 8-1 


97,846 108,437 88^02 40,609 11,8-24 

492 '492 216 186 • 188 

7.488 6,841 2,800 8,118 1,409 1,878 

18-9 18*0 16-8 8-4 


402,811 140,186 144,767 69,780 78,879 
432 197 168 168 168 

7,787 2,696 2,784 1,841 1.411 


499,958 427,676 180,409 107,189 16,804 26,007 1,638,079 1,824.862 


38,458 32,898 10,031 


383,013 485,965 122,541 


202,077 230,337 60,621 




111,410 110,202 


3,611 

963 

1,618 

80,049 

76,886 

11-8 

9-0 

14-8 

19*4 

19*4 

114,391 

16,377 

17,260 

1,390374 

1,388,948 




26.221 28,970 




14259151470696 


27,421 28,280 


1.827 107,050 106,841 


70,829 96,467 6,612,916 6,146,967 
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aq^.u, THi^ a^Sj^xiarioAL . 


I 4 ENOTJS of OPEN LINE^ Qro89 TmMo floc^ptSy Working Expmi^a^ and E’et Tra^ Bookip^ of aU R(dXm^oho ttd Be^^mSHTgf 
each Railway in India iq> to I660»61fr(m tne comnvencemeju, and for eo/digeaf^nding^K Jam from 1861*>6i to 1868^09. ^ 



m 


YEABS ENDINa 30th JUNE. 


, ^ 


Up to 
1860-61. 

1861-62, 

1862-63. 

1863-64 

1864.65. 

1863-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Milos 

Miles 

Miles. 

Miles. 

■ "^1 

Miles. 

Miles. 

A 

Miles. 

All Bailways in India- 

- 









Double Line 

100 


•• 


124 


1481 

1 


Xo. of Miiee oi>en 

1,02» 

1,699; 

} 2,627] 

1 -2,691; 

1 3,190i 

[ 3,3401 

i 3,646j 

t 3,968j 

1 4,0dl 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

c 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 

( TitifiiC . . 

2,319,1.33 

1,057,988 

1,714,818 

‘2,218,622 

3,198,532 

4,662,043 

4,883,974 

4,831,395 


Kxpeiisos (Working iiiid 
Mamtenancc^ 

1 

, 1,192,153 

624,989 

1,0U8,96(» 

1,373,086 

1,765,452 

2,323,865 

2,350,213 

2,731,273 

i 

Nei Traffic Reclitt'^^ 

1,I2«,980 

43-2,999 

705,888 

873,536 

1.433, UM) 

2,338,178 

2,333,76] 

2,100,122 


HlNOAI^ PREBIDK2fC\ - 


NET 

REVENUE OF EAt'H RAlliWAV IN INDIA 


Indian 

7(»0,4O4 

280,996 

380,999 

500,727 

772,009 

1,080,886 

1,172,693 

1,002,047 


Kasteru Bengal •• 

... 

• 

15,86.3 

41,025 

'.8,746 

67,786 

71,999 

76,064 


Calcutta and 8outh> 

Eastern 


— 194 

- 574 

1,821 

— .3,015 

— 1,347 

—3,539 

... 


Delhi A . 

' 




• 



— 6,610 


Punjab 



• 4,372 

4,763 

6,009 

3.5,395 

20,532 

24,646 


Oiide and Rohilkhuud . . 

• • • 

•• 





1,500 

7,937 


JJombaU Presidency — 







• 



(ireat Indian Peninsula.. 

325,280 

^ 86,568 

143,048 

154,817 

314,626 

683,438 

633,045 

.508,907 


Bombay^ Boroda and 
Contr^ India 

7,262 

20,778 

62,331 

. . 

75,187 

17v76 

I 

124,078 1 

132,811 


Sind 


5,448 

18,994 

6,657 

3,007 

14,738 

22,156 

23,828 


Indus Steam Flotilla ... 

... 

• 

15,033 

34,653 

16.549 

22,283 

• 

•• 


Madras Presidency-- 





1 





Qreat Southern of India 


7,229 

14,196 

13,717 

17,785 

19,862 

30,240 

32,650 


Madras «» i. 

94,085 

38,180 

51,624 

118,998 

171,637 

‘249,372 

261,067 

297,773 


n 

% 

M29,»80,^ 

43^303 

705^8 

873,5% 

1,483,100 

2,338,178 i 

l,^,76l 2 

^100,122' 
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OROSS TRAFFIC RECEIPTS and Working Expensei of each Bmkwa^in India up to lMO-61 and for each year ending SOthJune 

frwn 1661-62 to 1866-69. 

•—Finafiee and Revenue Accounts 1670, 


NAMES OF RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


EMt India Railway 

Eaitem Bengal Railway 

Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway 

Puigab Railway 

Delhi Railway ... 

Oude and Robilkhund'*^ 

Indian Tramway Company 

^ ( S.-Wost or Main Line. 

Madras Railway < 

( N.- West or Bellaiy Line 

Great Southern of India Railway 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

Sind Railway 

Indus Steam Flotilla 

Indus Valley Surrey ... 


Up to 
1660 - 61 . 


£ 

, 1,297,634 


1861-62. 

£ 

553,205 


GROSS TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 

Years ending SOth June. 

1862-63. 1863-64. 1864-65. 1865-66. 1866-67. 1867-66. 1868-69. 

£££££££ 

800,552 1,119,482 1,442,104 1,920,3082,157,1342,065,902 

33,746 88,548 112,840 124,892 140,357 148,684 

» 

3,844 6,659 8,367 11,311 8,862 

12,715 17,166 25,260 90,269 91,846 06,600 

«,778 

2,600 20,288 


259,203 123,775 


185,067 256,854 322,34 
9,053 13,789 27,10! 


122,347 1 

>438, 

27,109) 


787 465,686 


r398,192 

[116,816 


743,255 

19,041 


13,199 

279,268 

46,933 

40,073 


26,447 27,340 36,236 37,880 56,362 63,445 

387,627 532,877 870,296 1,430,726 1,417, 160 1 ,379,699 
102,928 ..t 198,652 429,996 433,725 412,439 

89,913 98,811 82,493 97,334 111,292 111,552 

63,964 87,203 73,968 80,640 Not shown. 


Total 2,319, 133 1,057, 988 1,714, 848 2, 248, 6233, 198, 552 4,662,043k883,974 4,831, 395 


East ludiAii Railway 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

Calcutta aud South-Eastern Railway 

Pui\jab Railway 

Delhi Railway 

Oude and Rohilkhnud Railway 

Indian Tramway Company 

( S.-West or Main Line. 
Madras Railway . / 

( N.-West or Beilaiy Line. 

(ireat Southern of India Railway 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India ... 

Sind Railway .. 

Indus Steam Flotilla 

Indus Valley Survey 


EXPENSES FOR WORKING AND MAINTENANCE. 

697,230, 272, 20{ 419,563 618,706 670, OOf 839,422 984,44 1,063,86J 

17,886 47,523 54,094 67,1 06| 68,36{ 72,62C 

1,73! 3,418 8,380 11,412 12,68t 12,40 

8,343 12,403 19,24 54,874| .1,31 71,961 

15,3881 
1,160 21,351 


I65,I78j 91,595 136/174, 144,787{ 166,969 


180,4161 204| 


i\ 6,861 

11,860, 

1 

13,623 

•17,461 

18,028 

378,060 

666,670 

747,288 

1 

J_ 

123,365 

254,220 

02,164 

78,986 

82,666 

52,650 

57,409 

56,367 


,(•176,7 

i,529) 

I 40,4 


Total ..1,192,15S| 624,980| ,006,960|i ,375,oee| ,765,463|2,82M66| ,660,218|: ,781,27^ 


• Toe ain. weeks only, eitn fmis 8th April. 

t Bwwipts for 18M omitted, the expeaMS for worklag, A A. not bSivlsg hesa shown. 
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Sept. ISf 1870. 


GUARANTEED INTEREST PAID in England and in India, Ntt Trafie Rtodjptt htonjukt to Aeeotmt in oath PretUDn^ in 
India, and Net Amount of Ouamnteed Intend paid for all Railway Companiee in each pear from their eommenoemmt. 

iinanee and fleeenue Aooounte. 



TEABS. 


Amount of Gdarantebd 
Interest Paid. 

Net Tbaffio Receipts brouobt 

TO Account. 

Nat 



From 
the Home 
Treasury. 

In IndUa 

Total. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Amount 

Paid. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1849-60 

« e 

• • • • 

.3,960 

ft ft 

3,960 

ft ft 

• • 

a a 

ft ft 

3,960 

1850-51 

• 

.. 

23,792 

ft ft 

23,792 

... 

ft ft 

t a 

ft ft 

23,792 

1851-58 

•• 

.. 

47,734 

6,181 

52,916 

Hi 

" 

ft ft 

ft • 

ft ft 

52,915 

1862-63 

• • 

■ ■ e s 

62,489 

6,153 

68,642 


•• 

ft ft 

• ft 

68,642 

m 

1853 64 

• ft 

.. 

79,936 

6,842 

86,778 

•• 

•• 

ft ft 

ft ft 

86,778 

1854-56 

e e 

• ft ft ft 

129,197 

8.064 

137,261 

10,(>78 

•• 

9,411 

19,489 

117,772 

1855-56 

• a 

e • • • 

297,042 

10,588 

307,030 

4.3,877 

• • 

1,483 

45,360t 

262,270 

1866-67 

•• 

ft ft ft ft 

496,039 

15,284* 

511,323 

04,639 

19,l66t 

25,164 

108,968 

402,355 

1867-68 

ft 

• a • • 

6.'!5,864 

17,126* 

672,980 

76,611 

21,701 

37,645 

136,917 

537,063 

1858-59 

ft ft 

• ■ a • 

819,00i> 

17,785* 

836,794 

110,240 

18,872 

69,581 

188,693 

648,101 

1869-60 

ft ft 


1,154,624 

23,295 

1,177,919 

255,997 

1 

37,467 

76,015 

369,469 

808,450 

1860-61 

• ft 

■ ■ • • 

1,464,519 

28,625 

1,483,144 

22«,^21 

51,033 

80,879 

356,433 

1,126,711 

1861-62 

ft ft 

a a a a 

1,767,574 

30,579 

1,788,153 

216,463 

78,547 

96,092 

391,092 

1,397,061 

1862-63 

ft ft 

a a • • 

2,135,137 

31,619 

2,166,756 

342,940 

140,005 

142,670 

«26,616 

1,041,141 

1863-64 

•• • 

• « a a 

2,422,426 

33,756 

2,456,182 

599,832 

79,861 

141,856 

821,549 

1,634,633 

1864-65 


a a ■ • 

2,640,008 

34,779 

2,683,787 

727,650 

178,592 

223,609 

1,129,861 

1,553,936 

1866-66 

•• 

1 

• f as 

2,854,246 

34,995 

2,889,241 

1,049,641 

273,491 

1,642,442 

2,865,574 

23,667 

1866-67 

ft ft 

a a • • 

2,995,841 

35,247 

3,031,088 

1,472,826 

278,430 

595,830 

ft 

2,347,086 

684,002 

1867-68 

ft ft 

• a a a 

3,444,470 

36,207 

3,480,677 

1,176,751 

290,802 

521,559 

j 

1,989,112 

1,491,665 

1868-69 

ft ft 

e e • • 

8|841.400 

36,614 

3,878,014 

1,263,312 

369,736 

594,583 

2,927,631 

1,660,388 


ti» oSrcffrf *» «» b»«-i .»» m «»» 7«. i. 

t Net Eeceipto for half the year only, received from the Great Indian Penineula Bfllway, were credited in thia year. ^ 

X These are payments of groas earnings, which wwe included in the Capital Account, and «re not separable in T~i{f 
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BEPOBTfiR. 


AUOUJ^T paid into and iie TreatOtiei in each Preiidmcy, with Total for Brittoh India for M Raiboog 

•e#, in wchyeorfnm 1849«50 to 1868-89. 

— Finance and Revewae Atoownn* 


BmoAXi PnssiDENCT. Bombay Pbebidenct. Madras Pbbbidbmct. Total Britxsb Iitdxa. 


Paid in. WitMrairik 
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EXTENSION OF INDIAN NAILWATB BT TBB STATE. 

“ Od the subject of the extension of tho Indian R^lways, it was recommended by IjoijJ Lawrence, the late O0Temor<General 
in Council, tliat such a wyst eni should bo commoncod ‘as appeared likely to give atoleraby complete network of main lines 
traversing all parts of India, in which considerations of policy, or tho probable requirements of the trade and internal con- 
venience of the country, indicated the utility of opening such lines,* whilst giving ' sufficient grounds to anticipate the eventual 
growth of a traffic wliich Avoiild pay the interest on the cost of construction, 

“ The Oo\'ernment propose to expend a sum of about 3,500,000^. per aimiim on railways, and to spread the construction of 
the lines about to bo enumerated over a period of from twenty-five to thirty years, the gi*oss amount proposed to be so spent being 
100,000,cKK)^. Tho outlay on tho Indian railways by the guaranteed companies, for the pa^t nine years, has averaged 7,000,00(W, 
per annum, or twice tho amount now proposed to be spent. 

The new linos and extensions arc— 

'*1. Tlie Indus Valley, to connect tho present Scinde, at Kotree, with the Punjab, at Mooltan, with a proposed branch to 
the Bolan Pass. This line is the ‘ missing linlj * in the Seinde system, designed by that company to supersede the pneertain and 
inefficient navigation of tho Indus, now rarried by tho Indus Steam Flotilla. After the moat urgent representations by the 
directocS) a survey was saiu-tioned and undertaken by the Sciudo as far back as 1863, and the necessity for the construction of the 
line has since been repeatedly pressed on the Go\ eminent. When this line is completed, the cost of conveying the same number 
of possengera and (juaiitity of goods from Kotree to ]Mo<»ltan and back, will be reduced from I,600f. in the case of a steamer and 
barges to 360/ . in the ca^^c of a tr.iiii, as regards nionev, while as regards time the average journey will bo reduced from thirty to 
two days. * 

“ 2. RajpootiiJi lines, to connect Agra and Delhi with Bombay, by way of Ajmeer and Neemuch, also by Indore. 

“ 3. Branches from the Bombay, Baroda, and Q|[^tral India to Voerumgaum and Wiidwan, into the province of Kattywar. 

** 4. A West Coast railway, to commence at the port of Carwar, to proceed to lloobleo, and then on to join the Madras ot 
Bellai’y, and northwards to the (rrcal Indian Peninsula, at or near Decksal. 

“5. A junction lino to cmmcct the n()rth-ca.st ami .south-east lines of the Great Indian Peninsula above the Ghats. 

** 6. A line from Kulburga on the Great Indian Peninsula to Hyderabad. 

‘^7. Brandies to tho Madras. 

“ 8. All extcn.sion of the Great Southcni of India to Tinncvelly and Tnticorin. 

“9. Ea.st Coast line.s between Galcuttn and Madras, via Midnapore, Cuttack, and the port of Coconada, and south of 
Madra.s towards PondicheiTy. 

“10. A system of lines for My.sorc. 

“11. A line from the Ba.stcvn Bengal at Kooshtoa to Dariecliug. 

“ 12. A line from Baiigoon to Proiiic. 

“Thc.se proposed lines generally recehod the appro\al of the Homo Government in July last, and the immediate com- 
mencement of tho most important of them was .sanctioned by the Secretary of State, \iij.— 

“1. The Indus valley, 480 miles, to he completed in fifteen to twenty years. 

“2. The Rajpootana, 1,700 miles, jo ho completed in twenty-five to thirty yoar.9, 

“3. The line from Kulburga to Hyderabad, 116 miles, tube compeleted in five years. 

“4. The line from C’arwar to Hoobice, 95 inilc.s, to be completed witliin ten years. 

“ The execution of the wtuks being undertaken by the Government. 

“ It may ))e well to .s.iy Lore tliat the Government had already undertaken tho construction of a lino from Lahore to 
Peahawur, originally designed and .sur^eyed by the Seiude, termed the Punjaub Northern State, which will bo referred to 
hereafter. 

“ The following exceptions were maile to tlu* now policy : — The extension of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India to 
Veerungaum and Wiuhvaii, and the Groat Southern of India to Tnticorin, were i)jtrn.sted to the companies interested ; and the 
Indian Tramway rocei\ed sanction to extend their line to Ciiddalorc. 

“Tlie change in policy, by which it has been decided that tho future railways of India shall be cor^tructed by the Govern- 
ment originated, a.s already .stated, u itli the late ^"ieeroy, Lord Lawrence, and the primary grounds on which this change is based 
may be said to be a general condemnation of the giiaiMutee sy.steiu. But, whilst tho Government were perfectly justified in mak- 
ing alterations appearing to tend to economy and elticioiicy in the i)rinciplo on which India had hitherto been furnished with 
railways, it may bo confidently asserted that the arguments mldueed in support of tho new system are utterly untenable. 

“In the statement rogardirig the finauco.s of India, laid before thoHou.se of Lords on the 23rd July lost, it jwas said in 
substance, in regard to nulways, that it wa.s eommooly eujiposcd the lines had hitherto4bcon constructed by private enterprise ; 
but tho Government hardly thought it could be called .so, tho money being raised by the credit of the State, on an absolute 
guarantee of 5 per cent, and undor the conditions of wliich the Goverumoi^t took every chance of loss while unable to share in a 
particle of tho profits, tho share holders s.icrificing nothing under this arrangement ; that the money wa« raised 
at a rate of about 1 per cent. higher than that at which the Government could borrow by direct loans in 
the market, and that the Government could not see why it should not raise the money directly on its own credit 
at 4 per cent, instead of 5 per cent, thus saving 1 per cent. That tho Council of India, aft^ prolonged diecuBsion, 
had agreed that tho experiment ought to be tried of a le.sa extravagant mode of raising money for Indian railways, and a lees 
extravagant mode of spending it ; and that despatches received from tho late Oovertior General, Lord Lawrence, and the present 
Governor General, I.*ord Mayo, took tho .same view, urging it with irrofeistible force. That whether the* guantnteed railway com- 
panies wore regarded as agents for raising moiu'y, or a.s .'igonts for expending it, no advantage wae obtained by the Government, 
for they could raise money at least 1 per cent chea|X)r. Regarding them as agents for expending the money, it must be remem'* 
bered that the directors in London were gentlemen who employed contractors to make the lines, or sent out engineers to hire 
labour. Why couM not the Govern ment^take the same course, contracting when desirable, or employing labour th^selvesP 
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The Governmeut believe that it was unanswerable that it could raise money better, and expend it better, than the guacapteed 
companies. Instances of faulty construction were adduced in some of th| railways ; the guaranteed system was condemned as a 
most extravagaiit one (there being, it SQM^alleged no incentive to economy"), and as leading to great delays ; the divided responsibi- 
lity that existed, as between the companies and the Government, was objected to ; and, finally, it was stated that if the 
Government undertook the construction of the Hues, single responsibility and single management would be secured, and a const; 
derable reduction in the cost of Indian railways would follow. 

The facts contained in this paper go far to show how eiToueoiis these opinions arc, but a perfect and consecutive answer 
could be mode to them, did time permit. It will only bo necessary, however, in this cast*, to state that the utter fallacy of the 
basis of the argument — viz., that the Government could raise enormous sums of money for railvvtiy works at 4 per cent., whether aa 
regards the past or the future, has been satisfactorily demonstrated by some of tho most eminent city authorities ; that the 
allegations made as to the excessive cost of the railways hitherto constructed, the delay in their execution, and tho inefficiency of the 
works, cannot be sustained. There have been occasional shortcomings and mistakes no doubt, for in tho execution of vast and 
costly works how can they bo avoided? But practical people will bo disposed to look the facts in tho face and to judge from 
results. If tl|is is done — if consideration is given to the difficulties that have been 'Sneountered and successfully overcome, to the 
energy and capacity displayed by those who have had tho administration of our Indian railways, and above all, if figures are con- 
sulted and impartially analysed, it will bo 00^*11 that thosti lines will bear favourable coniparisoii with similar works in any part 
of tho world. 

“ Captain Davidson, M. E., to \\hoso Avork on Indian railways reference lias already ItLiiiuaiie, — ‘Many have thought 
and still think it would have been better had railways been constructed on a loan raised by Government, by tho instrumentality 
of officers immediately subordinate to itself. It is possible that .some improveineiit in administration .lud discipline, and perhax)S 
economy, might have been thus secured, but on a review of the whole* <]uestion, the problematical advantages, o\erweigh tho cer- 
tain disadvantages. The great, tho immense advantage which the guarantee to tho capital of joint -stock eoin2)auies has given, 
has consisted in the ready and unfailing supjily of money needed for construction. All Government woiks of utility, such as 
canals, or roads of acknowledged importance, hardly inferior to that of railways, arc seld.un duly fed, even when Jndian liimncosare 
prosperous, but are sure to be totally susjiended 01 starved during year.b of tiirbuloiioe or of pecuniary pressure. The grant 
for imblic works is the first to be reduced, without reference to ca2)ital sunk in undertakings that remain unprofitable be- 
cause unfinished : and had the loan for railways been raised directly by Government, it would not have escaped the rapacious 
hands of some needy Indian Minister of Finanee. The Indian raihvay joint-stock companies have, for the most part, been able to 
raise without difficulty on the faith of the guarantee, sufficient funds, and the money so subscribed, though deposited with Govern- 
ment, is still only put in their treasury for a siiccific puiposc, and cannot be touched ; and thus it h.is happened that, even during 
years of great anxiety and commotion, funds sufficient for the annual outlay on railways have ahva) s been forthcoming. This ad- 
vantage will bo acknowledged by all, but can only be fully aiiprcciatod by those who have seen with dismay canals almost useless 
for Avaut of distributing channels, roads entirely so from the absence of bridges over torrents and strcaius, and buildings half- 
erected falling to ruin for want of a roof. The steady and unfluctuating su2)ply of ncedrul fuiuls is a great and decided benefit, for 
Avhich Indian railways lia\^e to thank the guarantee system. Had they been constructed on funds laisul by a direct loan by Gov- 
ernment, the Indian railway system would not, in all probability, have been half completed by this time, instead of being nearly 
finished as it is.' 

Captain Davidson, of course, refers to the original lines sanctioned. 

“ One Awy distinguished i)erNon, writing recently, considered it ile-iwable that arangenie/its should be made ‘for 
tho ultimate transfer to the Goveruiuont of India of the whole of the Indian railways constructed by English capital, 
with a view to tho prevention of a too great investment of such cai)ital in India whilst Mr. JS. Liiiiig, writing 
in 1861, when Finance Minister of India, after bringiu^j forward certain oUjcctioiis to the guarantee .sy.stein, added : — ‘On 
tho other hand, there ore some real advantages in the com2)aiiies. The greatest is that where the money is raised in 
shares, with a i)roi)er de^iosit paid at first, you aiu safe of getting your money as you w^ant it by making calls. 
But for this, tho Indian • railways must inevitably have been sto^jped on many occasions, from tho sheer inability of 
the Government to find tho funds. A Government cannot be porijotiially raising small loans, and if it can create, 
through the agency of companies, a share capital of 10 or 20 millions, with o millions and a certainty of getting 

the other 15 millions by calls just as you want it, and whether tho money made is good or bad, it is an im2>ortant advantage 
and worth paying for. Again, I attach con.*yderable im2)ortance to having a large body of English shareholders connected with 
India. A man who holds a share in an Indian railway is far more likely to listen to a prospectus of some other Indian enterprise 
than an entire stranger. The first instance of decided success, i\e,, of earning a divideued hu* beyond the guaranteo, will bring 
in numbers of subscribers to Indian schemes, and tend to multqdy bonds of connection between India and England. I estimate 
these advantages so highly, that 1 incline dfi tho whole to think it is worth the sacrifice of, say, the additional 1 2>er cent, to keep 
the companies.' 

“ It cannot but be regretted, however strongly th% Government felt tho desfrability of a change, that little or no credit 
was given to the guaranteed com2>anios. 

“ In the debate which followed tho statement of the Secretary of State for India, however, tho Marijuis of Salisbury and 
Viscount Halifax, former Seoretarios of State for India, boi'e handsome testimony to tho value of tho work poiformed by the 
original companies, and L<nrd Lawrence, tho author of tho now system and its most powerful advocate, frankly stated that ‘ but 
for the energy and spirit with which the companies took up the subject, tho r.iilways could never have boon in existence.' 

“ In the House of Commons, On the same "occasion, Mr. R. W. Crawford, one of tho ihombcrs for the City and Chairman of 
the East Indian, made a spirited defence of the old system as being characterised by sound knowledge and judgment. Sir Stafford 
Northoote, a late Secretary of State for India endorsing much that had fallen from Mr. Crawford, said that ho could not but 
sympathise in the want of cordiality and generosity displayed by the Government towards the companies in the despatches laid 
before the House, an<> considering the work done which had boon carried on so successfully, there should have been every 
acknowledgment of t£e services rendered by the guaranteed companies.^ IK. 1870. 
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RAILWAY EXTENSION IN INDIA. 

Abstract of the Pctiiieal-Conmtreicil lines proposed LoecA Chvenments in IMS. 



By What 

Fropoaed Lines. 

Ijengtii 

hiMfles. 

Political or 

Estimated coet, Ac. 

More 









Government 



Commercial. 




Incltislve or 

Probable 

1 

recommended, i 

From 

To 



Total. 

Per line. 

Nature of line. 

exclusive of 
Rolling-stock. 

coeit 







& 

t 



£ 


Bombay, 

Central Pro- 

vinces 

iKhundwa.. 

Iiidorc... .. .. 

1 

* 1 

90 

Poll Ileal and 

9H2,000 
fBaglilee 
route ) 

10,200 

First Clttsf .M • • 

Not known, pro- 

1,600,000 

G. O ’s Agent, 
C. India. 

( for netr/ it) 


Commercial. 



bably eva- 
sive. 

20^ 

N. W P. Oovt 

Moradabad.. 

Moziifreinuggitr •• 

90 

f 

Ditto 

1,200,000 

13,000 

Standard gauge, 

slow speed 

Inclusive . . . . 

1,300,000 


** rotlticol and CouunciUal.”— 'Ibu ila'iaifli.utluii that the Commcicml Rrounda are loniidvicd of much, tbough not of cblefi lili(Ortailco. 


UAILWAY EXTENSION IN INDIA. 


Abstract of the Commcrcial-Poluical lines proposed hj) Local liomrnmetds in 1808. 


Proposed Lino’s. 

Ijy whRt 
Government 

rocommeaded. From To 


Bombay |D h a r w a r o; Karw ar •• 

Uooblec. 

14 Ditto Ahmcdabad.. ^Vudwiui .. 

19 iN. W. r, Govt,. Monwiabad RammijrKur 

23 Rofigal Kooslitee . |DarJcehnK 

35 iiiir miih jlUngoon • Prome... 


Estimated coat, &c 


Lengtli ' Political 


in 

1 ***“ 

1 



Miles. 

1 Commercial. 

1 'lotal. 

Per Mile. 

Nature of line 


1 

1 ^ 

£ 



Coimnierctal and 

i.ioD.noo 

16,000 

1 First Class 


Political 

to 1.800,000 

to 20,000 

73 

Ditto 

' 500,00) 

7,000 

Ditto .. , 

4( 

Ditto ' 

308,00(1 

7,000 

Ditto ... . 

248 

Ditto . . 

.3,001), 000 

12,100 

Ditto . . . 

iwt 

Ditto 

l,88,'i,00i) 

11,350 

Ditto ... 


Inclusive or 
exclusive of 
Kolling-atock. 


! Inclusive 

Exclusive 

Ditto 

[nclnslve . 
Ditto 


More 

probable 

cost. 


1,800,000 

500.000 

850.000 
3,000,000 
2 , 000 , 00 ' 


Comuierclal and Politiear'^This c1as«iiflcation impllis that the recommendation h based more on Commercial than on Pulitical grounds, and that the latter 
only aio perhaps not sufficient by lUerasehes to Justify the constnictlon of the line. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN Ihi D1 A.--GuMte of Ifuiia. 
Particulars of liailways already sanctioned. 


RAILWAYS. 


I 

s 

a 

i 

a 


LENGTH IN MILES. 



Total 


P4 

a 



Ea»t India (Main Line) 



1,132 

148 

1,279 

„ (Jubbulpoor Line) .... 


63 

223 

. . 

223 

Eastern Beagid 

April 

50 

113 

45 

158 

Punjab 

iFeby. 

59 

246 

• • 1 

246 

Delhi 

1 Early 

64j 

54 

2491 

303 

Lahore and Rawuipindee 


69 

. • 

.. 73 

173 

Oude and Rohilkhund 

J line 

64 

42 

39|S6l+ 

742 

5 South West Line*. . . . 

53 

492 


492 

Madm. 1 North West 

May 


185 

157 

342 

Great Southern of India 


168 

, , 

168 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Oct. 


875 

397 

1,272 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India. 

May 


306 

6! 

312 

Sindh 

April 


109 


109 

Calcutta and South-Eastern . 


5!), 

28 


28 

Areonum-Coigeveram ( Lighi ) . 



19 


19 

Total. 


« 

1,991 

1,041 834 

5,866 


1870 ) 
Complete f 
1870 
Complete 

1870 
1874 
1874 

Complete ) 
^ 1871 f 

Complete 

1871 
Practically 

complete. , 
Complete 

Complete 


ESTIMATED COST. 


^ 2 


F 

Is 


29,362,397, 

2,662,286 

2,686,391 

3,869,146 

60,000 

721,319 

9,286,962| 

1,404,077 

19,231,2621 

7,476,626 

2,144,673 

626,000 

100,000 



Ml. 

Mil. 


79,618,028 17,68a07fl 


PeroenUge of 
return on approxi 
mate oapital 
outlay on open 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 


«'3 

■ 

4-8: 

I ••• 

1 3*8 

• • 

3-7 

4-8l 

11 

i ... 

1*0 

.'.'1 

) 

e • 

a a 

•• 

, 1 S'6 

• * 

3-5 

8-7! 

’1 3<& 

2^9 

3*4 i 

2*3 

8*6 

2-7 J 

6*0 

5*5 

5-9 • 

2-4 

2-1 


0*8 

1-0 

NU. i 

urn. 

m 

MU. i 

f 

t 


• f 

• ■ 

X 

<4^ 

• a ^ 


* Eiolttdiug th* branob from Pootbanoor to Coimbatore and tbe foot of tbe Noilgborriw wbiob awaiti MBotioa of tbo 
Sooiotary of State, Length S6 oiUee. 
ladedie the AOjghur bwtoh. 
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RAILWAY EXTENSION IN INDIA. 

Area and J’ejpulation 0 / Proviticei 0 / India eontnuted with the vfutittff Jtailway eyslems. 


Provinces. 

Area in 

Square Milos 

Population. 

Population 
to Square 
Mile. 

MUea of 
Railway 
sanctioned. 

Pbr milb 

Square M 

Noro West Proviaces. 

214.313 

39,813,278 

185-77 

006 

236 

.83,380 

30,110,616 

36112 

1,108 

76 

Punjab 

Ou% 

100,411 

14,820,645 

147*55 

'610 

165 

22,466 

6,838,161 

393-57 

331 

68 

Central Provinces 

114,718 

9,104,611 

79-36 

436 

264 

British Burmah 

90,070 

2,330,463 

25*87 


lifodrRB 

141,719 

2^206,509 

170*80, 

966 

148 

Bombay 

87,639 

11,093,612 

126*58 

962 

92 

Sindh 

60,900 

1,946,594 

31*94 

100 

559 

Coorg 

2,116 

119,118 

50 29 


.. 1 §•■ 

Berars 

17,334 

1,586,047 

01*55 

145 

119 

Mysore 

27,000 

4,013,601 

148*6.5 

46 

587 

Hyderabad 

78,003 

10,000,000 

128*20 

147 

530 

Eajpootana 

122,938 

9,706,079 

78 95 



Central India 

84,114 

7,660,137 

9005 

120 

701 


48,044 

*7,1M 

84,896 

86,701 

80,882 

’85,’%8 

11,663 

17,849 

To,’^ 

87,862 

68,027 

*63,761 


Ditto.. 

Ditto.. 


Ditto 


b Ditto,, 

S M}Boro 

7 Bombay . 

8 Ditto.. 

[Bombay., 
i IHtto . . 
Ditto .. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN mmA.^Gasette 0/ India. 

Abstract of the vanons pro^wsals submitted by Local GovernmefUs in 1868. 


TrorosED Li>£8. 


By what 
Go^ eminent 
recommended. 


Madratt . 


»< 


01 


abad. 

Ditto .. 

[Central provinces I 
Resident Hyder- 


Prom 

To 

Length 

in 

Miles 

Carooi « . . . 

Tinnevelly and 

Tutlcorin. 

210 

OcUary.* 

Dharwar . . . . 

140 

Conjeveram.. 

Cuddalorc .. .. 

81 

Four branches to 

the Ifadi as 


B. W. 

Line. 

(14) > 

Arconnm . . 

Roneciiett .. *. 


Cantpody . . 

Vellore . . 

4 

Sooramnngaliini .. 

balcin . . . 


Kauv ttlpad 

Faulgh&t .. 

a) 

Ileypoor . . 

Cannanore.. 

GO 

Bangalore . . 

Tippatoor « . 

83 

niiarwar oi 

Hooblco. 

Karwar 

05 

llooblee. . 

Patiis .. 

230 

Su branches to the\ff. /. P RaiUcay. 

(100) 

Campoolec.. 

Hog Island . 

32 

Calllaii 

Busscln Road 

10 

Barfieo Road bta 

Baraeo . . . 

21 

tion, 


# 

Jullum 

Khamgaum 

n 

liudntira 

Oomrawnttoc 


Wuniah . . 

HIngunghiit 


Knlburga .. 

Ilydcratiad.. .. 

1 IIG 

Dlioond.. 

Mnnmar . . 

1.12 

Nogpoor 

Uaepore . . 

180 


Political or 
Commercial. 


/ [Bombay • 


tht'H branched tv\the B. B. and C. J, 
Jtail^wav. 

Broach., 


1 


Ditto 

Ditto. 


Ditto 


Wassud. 

Neriad.. 


Ahmedabad 


14 

10 Central ProvlnceslNaffpoor 
Bmbay .. . 

Central Provinces /Khundw'a 
C. O *s Agent, C. > for near it) 
, India. \ 

[Bombay .. . ; Watsud .. 

O. Go’s Agent, loraUematiee 

17 , mipaptana. Ahmedabad 

18 |N. W.P.Oovt. Etowah., 


18 

20 

SI 


Ditto . 
Ditto * 
jPunJaub . 


29 I iPunJaub 


94 

28 


ifiombay , 
[Bengal , 

Ditto 


[iforadabad. . 
Ditto 

Rawul Pindee 

I Mooltan . . 
Kooihtee .• 

Sonapoor. . 
Rangoon., 


iJnmboosur. . 

I 

Barsud 

KnpperwuivJ 

Wudwan . . 

lEtowah 

Indore 

[Delhi and Agra 

Ditto ditto 
Furruckabad 

Ramnuggur 

Bfoxuflbmuggur 

Peshawur 


ilCotree 

[Daijeellng 

Uiahtopoor 

[Prome 


Torats. 


Total. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


£, 

1,680,000 

1,400,000 

406,000 


1)1,00) 


[Comincrclal 
, Political. 
iPolitical . . 


Jomnirrctal 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 
Ditto 

Political . . 
Ditto 

[Comiucrcial 


(67) 

274 


Idt 

26 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


f, 40,000 
400,000 

and i. 400 ,ckK) 
tol,8(gi,000 
Not ghen 


337,100 
Not given 
100,000 

^1,000 

2.'>,000 
Not given 
1,028,000 

1.650,000 

600,000 

Heavy 

260,000 

Light 

207,000 

Not given 
150,00) 




73 

4.50 

96 

* 

708 

or 

(692) 

66 

44 

90 

07 

480 

248 

22 

168 

4,046 


and] 


[Commercial 
, Political. 
IPolitical . . 


[Political and Coni- 
merclol. 

IPolitical 

Ditto . . 
Commercial 

Commercial and| 
, Political. 

[Political and Com- 
nierclal. 

Political 

Ditto . . 

Commercial andl 
Political. 
Commercial 
Commercial andl 
Political. 


600,1^0) 
Not given 

982.000 
(Bagbicc 

route) 

9.746.000 
or 

8.929.000 

600.000 

308.000 

1.200.000 

1,660,000 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 

200.000 


K^Tl MATEO Cost, Ac. 



Pci Mile. , 

4 

Nature of line. 

Inclnslve or 
ezcluHive of 
Rolling-stock . 

More probable 
cost. 

£ 

8,000 

First Glass.. 

Inclusive . . 

£ 

1,680,00) 

10,000 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

1,400,000 

0,000 

Narrow gusge, 

light line. 

Ditto 

405,000 

6,500 

First Class.. 

Exclusive . * 

100,000 

10,666 

Ditto 

, Inclusive • • 

640,000 

C^OOO 

Narrow guogc 

Ditto . . . * 

450,000 

15,000 
to 20,000 
Not given 

light line 

1 First Class 

Ditto . . 

1,800,000 

Not given • . 

Not given . . 

8,000,000 

10,2.15 

Fir»t Class.. .. 

Exclusive . . 

•850,000 

Not given 

Not given .. 

Not given 
Exclusive 

100,000 

5,000 

First Class 

310,000 

4,667 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

70,000 

4,6417 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

56,000 

Not given 

Not glv’en • . 

Not given . . 

180,000 

8,800 

Fir-it Class. . 

Inclusive • . 

1,300,000 

12,500 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

1 , 650,000 

3,200 

Standard gnage, 

Ditto , . 

1 , 300,000 

9,000 

light line. 

C Standard 

Exclusive 

310,000 

7,540 
Not given 

1 guage. 

Not given . • . • 

Not given 
Including light 

100,000 

5,800 

btandard guage. 

300,000 

7,000 

slow speed. 

First Class. . 

engines, but no 
vehicle stock. 
Exclusive «. 

500,000 

Not given 

Ditto . . 

Not given 

6 , 750,000 

10,200 

Ditto 

Not known, pro- 

1 , 600,000 

13,764 

Ditto 

bably ezcluslve 

Exolnslvo 

10 , 000,000 

e 

or 

12,900 

Ditto 

Ditto 

or 

9 » 000,000 

9,000 

Stnndanl guage. 

Inclusive 

500,000 

7,000 

slow speed. 

Ditto . . . . 

Ditto 

850/)00 

13,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 , 300,000 

17,000 

First Class.. 

Inclusivt) of a 

1 . 760,000 

12,400 

Ditto 

small stock. 
Inclusive « • 

6 ^) 00,000 

12.100 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

8 /) 00,000 

9,000 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

350,000 

11,850 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

3 , 000,000 


' Gidji^v* of hnneb flrom Obowk to Fens, 17 miiof, ncoiufflonded, but no pwUcubin n flWfi! - W 
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BAILWAY EXTENSION IN INDIA. 

I* 

Abst/’act of tko PolUioal Lmea propoMd by Local Govcrimenti in 1808. 


& 

1 

Dt what 
G eVUNMJSNT 
HICOM- 
XENDCD 

Fuoposad Linas 

Lenoth 

IN 1 

Miles 

Political 

OB 

OOMMERCIAL 

EeTIXATID OOiT, 4o. 

Mobo 

PaOBABLE 

COST 

liom 

I To 

Total 

Per Mile 

Nature of line 

fnelnliitB or 
ezcluBlTe of 
RolUag-Btook 



1 




£ 

£ 


• 

£ 

8 

RAini>A\ 

iloobleo 

Put us 

J 0 

Political 

Ifot given 

Not given 

1 

% 

1 

Hot given 

1000,000 

10 

Resident 11} 

Kiilbiirka 

H\d(.iubu 1 

1U 

Ditto 

1,0J8,0(N) 

0,800 

First Class 

Inclusive 

1,200.000 


deraban 



1 



00 




11 

Roinhav 

Dhoond ' 

Munniar 

IJ-» ' 

Ditd 

l.rt'iO.OCK) 

I'*’ n 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,600,000 

lf» 

Central Tru 

Nnj^puix 

Ltuwali 1 

IciO 

Ditto 

Not ^\en 

Not giv«“ 

Ditto 

Not given 

6,760,000 


Bombay 

\V assud ' 

Delhi and Agia 

7US 

Ditto 

0,745.000 

13,761 

Ditto 

Exclusive 

10,000,000 


G G s Agent, 

ot altemahit 


o 


or 

ct 



or 

. ( 

RiOpootana 

A hmi (lal>nd 

Dtt) into 

G *i) 

Ditto 

«/>.»»», 000 

W900 

Ditto 

Ditto 

9.000,000 

2\ 

Punjiiiili 

Ka>\ ul Piiidce 

Pcshu'viii 

>7 , 

DiLt) 

l,6i0.000 

17,000 

Ditto 

Inclusive of a 

1,750,000 





1 





small stock 


22 \ 

Puiljniib 1 

Bombay ) 

Mooltun , 

Kotit 

lh9 

1 

Ditto 

0,«H)0 OOO 

12,100 

Ditto j 

Inclusive 

6,000,000 


N 1) —Tilt claims ol liiKs Uaiisiriti 19 lulitital iit. cuiisulcix 1 1 j be su strung as to entitle them to acccptaucc, irrcttp^ctiro of any ftdTantages they may confer on 
commoat 


HAILWAY CXTENfelON IN INDIA 
IbstHtLt ( / tht Co mnnn d Untb ptoposul b*/ Loud Uovtt ntticnU in 1868 


By w liab 
‘ Guvoinmciit 
ic<om 
mended 

Proposed Lluci 

1 cimth 
III 

Mlks 

1 

Ft litkal 
or 

t nimeiciul 

1 

Estimated Cost, Lc 


More 

proliabic 

cost 

1 1 0111 


^ lota! 

Per Mile 

Nature of hue 

Inclusive or 
extlualvo of 
ICoJllng stock 






£ 

£ 



£ 

Madras 

Caiu< 1 

Itniu M Ih ai \ 

.JO 

1 iiiincrciiil 

1 OSo 000 

8 OoO 

1 irst Class 

Inclusive 

1,680,000 



IlltK (III 

1 







nittii 

lull II \ 

DllMItC It 

> liO 

Dill > 

1 400 OOO 

lOOOO 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,400,000 

Ditto 

ConJc>ci lui 

Cud lal >rc 

si 

Ditt i 

1 40 >000 

5,000 

Narrow guage 

Ditto 

405,000 






1 


light line 



Ditto 

Be> pnoi 

C innuu iG 

I ) 

Ditt J 

010 000 

10 (>6(i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

640,000 

M} son 

Bang ibtc 

ll[] It Ol 

s 1 

Ditt 

4 Ml ) )0 

•iOOO 

Ditto 

Ditto 

450.000 

C c n 1 1 u 1 1 ro 

Nuui bci 

K U] 0 1 

is) 

Ditto 

i 00 000 

200 

standard guage, 

, Ditto 

1,200,000 

Vinces 







light lino 



N W 1 t<oW 

LtuMuh 

1 III luck |l il 


Ditt 

)0 0o0 

0 000 

Standard guage, 

Ditto 

500,000 








slow speed 



Bellelli 

Soiiu|K r 1 

1 1 lit 1 Of 1 


Ditt ) 

200 OOO j 

0,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

250,000 

1 

J(Ui D an fm 

f tht Mil a 




1 




( 

s h 

/ 

(11 J 







1 

\i( niim 

J III s ] cIL 

1 f 







Madias i 

1 

C autj aih 

1(11 i< 


Ditto 

000 

(i,u00 

1 irst Class .. 

Exclusive 

100,000 

1 

voi iiiiuiigHlum 

S (i( III 


1 






1 

KiiinaliMol 

r iiTigti nit 

/ 

1 






1 &ll bttw 

r/#t« ( tht U 1 

/ / ( / t 

(1 0) 

I 





1 

Boinl>a> 

Cam] (let 

lif g Isl 111 t 

2 

Dili 

t)7 loo 

102JS 

t irst Class 

Exclusive 

J'»0,000* 

Ditto 

( alliun 

Hl^scin Boal 

M 

Ditto 

Not gntii 

Not given 

Not given ... 

Not given 

160,000 

Ditto 

Borscc Koad Ma 
tloii 

Bui see 

.1 

'Ditto 

lOu 000 

uOOO 

First Class 

Exclusive 

210,000 

^tCKidoiit 11 > 

Jclluni 

Kliiiiic,au II 

7 

Ditt 

<l*K)00 

4 067 

Ditto 

Ditto 

75,000 

1 derabad 


I 








'Ditto 

Biidnuini 

D iiiiaHiitUi 


Ditt 

25 000 

i,rr,7 

Ditto 

Ditto 

55,000 

C e n 1 1 a 1 Pi o 

W urdah 

lliiiKungli ml 1 

lb 

Ihtt J 

Not ghcii 

Not given 

Not given •• 

Not given 

180,000 

vlnces 




1 

1 





Ihiti 

hatahea U ffit B 

B a, 1 ( J 1 

(il) 








Umlira / 

1 


1 






Uoniba} 

Broach 

luiiib jhui 


,Dilt » j 

Heavy 

2W,000 

9,000 

1 







i ) 

Light 


fbtandard guage 

Exclusive 

210,000 





1 

207,000 

7,640 




Ditto 

U asHiid 

B ii-u 1 

' i 

Ditl 1 

Not given 

\ot given ] 

Not given 1 

Not given 

100,000 

Ditto 

Ncriud 

Kill vti worn 

1 

Dill 

luO.OOO , 

5,800 

btandard guage, 1 

Including light 

200,000 








slow 8p^ ( 

mgtnes, but 






1 

1 



no vehicle 




.. 


. . _ . 1 

1 


1 

itock 
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EXTENSION or RAILWAYS IN HYDERABAD Ax\D CENTRAL INDlX. 

From the Ooverkment of India, to the Secj^etaky of Siatl ifOR India 

20^/e Marchy ISTO. 

We are greatly gratified to bo able to itiforin your Grace that certaiii negotiations wbieli have been in progress for some 
months past relating to the extension ot railways in two iinporUut Native States, liavc recently been brought to conclusions 
which appear to us in every respect highly satisfactory. % 

2. The first of these cases is that of the lino from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Hydeisibad. 

3. In the earlier discuspions regarding this Railway, it had been intimated that the British GovernnieDt would expect the 
Nizamis Government to bear at least one-half of the cost of construction. When during last year wo received the authority dT 

Tr_.. ^ 1.1.^ . 1 Ol. . Xi.. XI. ^ 



entirely _ ^ 

Britisn Government, under the gencial 8iii>ervision of the IlcMdent at H} dcrabad, acting in (^minunication with the Nizam’s 
Government. 

6, Thus the construction of this iinportaut line will bo pro\ i<led for without jdacing any charge or liability on the British 
Government or the revenues of Indiana result which we do not doubt } oiir Grace will agree with us in regarding as hig^ily 
satisfactory, 

6. The surveys for this line of railway, as your Grace has alretuly been informed, are in progress, and the commencement 
of work in^be expected in the coui so of tlio present year. 

7. The other case refers to his Higliuc'^s tbo Mnliaiuja llolkar, who h.is intimated to tlie Governor-Geneiars Agent in (’en- 
tral India that he is desirous of placing at the disposal of the British Go\cnuncnt a sum of one million sterling as a contribiitiou 
for the construction of a railway to unite the Great ludiaa Peninsula Railway with Indore. 

8. The terms which the Mabaraia has proposed are, that he sliall receive from the British Oevern incut per cent, inter- 
st on the capital thus to be contributed by him, and shall share in half the surplus net profits in excess of that amount. We 

avo readily assented to this, which practically places His Highness in the i>ositiou of a holder of guaranteed capital, under terms 
^naucirtlly the same as those granted to the existing Guaranteed Companies. 

9. The Mahurajali proposes to contribute the million as follows 

Jb 


111 1870-71 250,000 

,, 1871-72 200,000 

„ 1872-73 110, «KK) 

„ 1873-74 110,000 

„ 1874-76 110,000 

„ 1875-76 110,000 

„ 1876-77 : 110,000 


Total.. l,000,00c» 

# ■ 

10. The yell-ly sums ai’e to be paid in quarterly instalments. The capital is left at the <lispchal of the British Govetnnieni 
in perpetuity. 

11. The necessary measures will at om-o bo taken by us for commencing the survey of the line of railwaji in (picstioii 
The country is difficult, and part of it extremely unhealthy for several mouths of the year ; but we hoi>c to l>c able to make 
arrangements under which some part of the line at least may be fixed in time to admit ot the conuuencement of actutil operations 
after the close of the eusuing rainy season. 

12. We are at present unable to mj what the railway to Indore is likely to c<isi, bub it is not improbable that the outlay 
will exceed the sum to be given by the Mciharajah. The intrinsic importance of the line, however, is so great, and the polilical 
advantage to bo secured by the arrangement proposed so manifest, that we have not hesitated to give our assent to the Maliartiyab’s 
terms, and to undertake to proceed at once with the construction of the line, accepting the liability of finding the sum, wlienexcr 
it may be necessary for completine the junction between Indore and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway It xvill Ijo our chief 
aim to take every precaution for keeping down the cost of first construction, so as to ensure, ns far ns iK>.ssible, the caHy financial 
success of the undeiiakiuf;. 

13. We i^y, we think, properly congratulate your Groce on those events. Two Natix e Governments have, of their own accord 
and without solicitation on our part, offered to subscribe £2,(X)0,0(K) of capital for railway ooustruotion in thoir own territories. 
It is satisfactory to us to note that in the first year, after the Go vornmout hod annouiicoxl its intention of carrying out further 
extensions of railways in India by its own agency, two Native States should have siibsoribod such a sum, on terms so favorable 
as those that we have desoribe<l, for the construction of lines of railway which, while they xvill benefit considerably their own 
States, may al*M he regard^ of primary importance to India as a whole. Wo cannot but trust that the oxauiple set by the 
Mahan^ah of Indore and Sir Salar Juug will he followed by other enlightened rulers, and that we may for the future hoi>c for the 
more active co-operation of the Native Chiefs and Princes of ludiu in all works of induatrtul eiitcrprizc.' 

14. We shall take care to keep your Grace informed of our further proceedings in tb^ee matters, and of the formal cou- 
clusiou of the arrangements, an outline of which we have now had the honour to I'eport. 


From the Secretary of State for India, to the Government of India. 

, Jtfnc, 1870. 

I have learnt, with much gratification, from your despatch No 40 of 29th March last, to how great au extent their 
Highnesses Sir Salar Jung, on the part of the Nizam, and the Mahai^ah Holkur, have agreed to oo-o()ei'ate with your Govern- 
ment in the cunstnictiou of Railways through their I'cspective territories. 

2. The arraugment mode by Sir Salar Juug, on behalf of the Uyderabail Slate, is ospooiully satisfactory. .That the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam (mould voluntarily take uik>ii itself the entire cost and risk of a railway to connect the ca^tiU of Hyderal^d 
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with the Great Indian Peninsula line, and should at the Ifme time profiose to entniat the coostractipn Sdi subsequent, msnsge- 
uient of the work to the British authorities, exhibits at very enligh^tied liberality on BSs Hi^eifiSti^jpart, and affords a 
very gratifying proof of the’e^dsned which be has leSrut to repose iu tha^tish Goverttni^nt. ^ The pgfb appropriate return 
that can be miftle to His Highne^ will be the' c 9 nstruAiou of the railway wifdn the shortest time and the^moat effloient man^ 
possible, and every exerWoii^wiW, no doubt, be made for tlfO purpose. ‘ , 

3. The undertaking of tho Maharaja ftolkar to place a million sterling nt tlie disposal of your Government, in aid of the 
expense of a railway to unite tho (heat Indian Peninsula lino with Indore is also eutitlod to cordial recogiatiop. The terms on 
which he hns amuiged to make this lontrihutioii, m., tho annual payment to him of 4^ per cent, on its amount, and one 
nioiiity of any surplus i>rofjti ro.ihzod, although, ns you say, practically placing His Highness in tho position ofn holdcrof gtta« 
ranted stork, constitute at the same time an example of a form of guarantee free from sonic of the worst defects of tlie system. 
It will he no small advantage to your Goverumeut to have under its own exclusive control funds obtained on guarantee. 

4. 1 heartily concur with your Kxocllcncy in regai*diug it as a matter for congratulation, that two iTative Govornmentu 
should, of tlicir own accord, and without solicitation, have already exhibited so decided au intei’est in railway extension, and I 
concur similarly in accopiinj; ilie example set by them as au earnest of active co-operation in futui*o on the part of tho Native 
Princes of lii<ha gencraliy, in all works of industrial euterpriee. 


PIlO(iHHSS OF RAILWAYS IN INDIA 

(J4»niparcd with othei parts of the world, as also the Mileage open compared with Area and Population. 
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6 ‘2.5 

2,180 

41,033 

Diiiiod Kingdom . 

..1830 ...•! 

2,210 

6,S90 

13.289 

bll 

2,19o 

34,360 

L nited States 

..ji832 lO 

4,522 

11,027 

35.361 

19 

866 

7,800 

Franco 

.1832 

545 

2,39s 

h,ll3 

26 

4,6<>7 

28,800 

Uormany . . 

.. 1834 33 1 

1,941 

5,097 

12,321 

33 

6,298 

16,400 

Belgium • . 

. 1 839. . . . 

1 

347 
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3,625 

21,646 
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41 
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Holland . . 
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Denmark ... 
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470(^1 . . 



Switzerland 
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19 
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S[)ain 

.’1849....' 
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67 
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Sweden aud Norway 18.‘)2 
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Portugal 
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British N. America. | ? 
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2,939 
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Central & S. Amorica| 
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British India 

1853 .. 

Nil 

Nil 

3,323 1 

287 

43,637 

16,500 


RfiMAUKS, 


[First class, and 57 per cent, of double line. 

le greater part of single line, and not 
solidly constincted. 


I ' AMElinAN LINES. 

1 1830.. . 4l mil€&. 

1835. 018 

(1840... 2,107 

1845.. . 4,522 

11850. T,475 

1855 17,308 

1860 28,771 

11865 34,442 

>1870 48,860 

' The Americans have mw completed the 
iPacifio Railway, 3,300 miles long, between 
New York and Sau Francisco, connecting 
tho Atlantic with the Pacific, crossing two 
'great cliaios of mountains higher than any 
inther line in existence, and a waterless 
tract of cousideraole width. On the 28tli 
April, 1 868, on this fine, ten miles of per- 
manent way were laid down and competed 
between daylight and sundown 


l^ing of double line. 


The official report for the year 1860-70, sUtes that there are now 4,628 miles of railway open in India, which have cost 
about A70,000,CK)(). During the last year 261 miles were opened for traffic, and 347 miles have been added since. The latter 
included that i)ortioii of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which completes the Great Trans-peninsula liUe between Bombay and 
Calcutta, iind also the first line — viz. from Jhclium to Khamgaon, which has been undertaken and completed by the State. 
Other works have been progressing, and several lines are on the eve of coumletion. The chord line of the Bast Indian will be 
huished ill the course of this year (1870.) The line betweeu Madius and Bombay, with the exception of the bridge over the 
Kistna, should also be opened next cold season. The Delhi line will probably bo completed. The Oude and Rohilkund Com- 
pany will open thoir first section beyond Lucknow, viz. to Byrom Ghat ; and the extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway to 
Goalundow will, it is expected, bo ready for opening in the course of this year. Progress has beeu made on the Punjab Slate 
line which, with tine exception of a few diversions, is to occupy one-half of the trunk road. The lines which form the system of 
railways fur Oude and Rohilkund have now all been aauctiuued and staked out, and the earth-works have been formed over 
many miles Tlio bridges also have beeu put in hand, and permanent way%iaterial taken to different parte of the line, llie 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India and the Groat Southern Railway Companies have made every preparation for canying out 
with vigour the extensions committed to them ; and the Carnatic Company, which has taken the place of the former I ndian 
Traniwjiy ('oinpan), is making the surveys for extension of the Unato Ouadaloro, and is about to convert the narrow guuge line 
between Aivomini jond Conjeveram into a first-class railway, with the standard guage of 5 feet 6 inches. Tho total length of 
linci •stiuclioued yet remaining to be finished i^ l,59i miles. ^ 
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• INDIAN I^tLWATS AS BK-FBODUCTIVE PUBLIC WORKS. 
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, V 
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1^ Hi 4^ttce of tli« targe axpenditnre on |Hili]jg^wop& )n jiidiar i£(tt'^ibgDod deal of itie lejirqdildtfve. 

Tpiwiitant deceit in fhe Budgets ure are told^ is due to our folly in chargidg,to ravcimef Miiut' fu oveiy other ccE^try vnuM be 
<ll||i|:g6dtooapiti^ If we acted diffcoreutly, if we saddled revenue * with nothing but what wub properly dbargeabk toit;ii£ad'bor- 
fewed when wo wanted to spend money on the public works which the country requires, and which would re-pay their cost^ iheti 
ih^J^dget would be all right. We have more than once expressed our doubts of this theory, appiohending that the so called 
expenditure on public works includes so much for reimiis ivnd niaiuteuuuce and other piir[)o8es properly ohaxgeable to revenue, tliat 
even if all repixniuctive works were excluded, the Budget without the income tax would still show a very narrow surplus* But wc 
doubt further whether the question of the i-e-productivencas of expenditure on new \vork8 themselves has over been sufficiently ex- 
aibined. It has hardly been tliought necessary to exaiiiine it at all. People tal^ for granted that the so-called re-pi*oductive XvorlcH 
— railways, canals and works of irrigation ;ire in fact i*epr(Hluctive They will “ develop*’ the “ resources’’ of India, eudeh its people 
and increase its revenue. Yet why should all thi.M be taken for greanted P Although sucli woiks |)ay os a rule, th% coiiditi m of proftt 
may be taken in particular cases ; and how do know that the conditions are lasing complied \\ iih in India P It is besides conceiv- 
able that some of the results may be obtained while others ai-e indefinitely retardeil —that fi-om some ]HJCuliarity in the habits 
of the p^ple, or the financial incompetence of the Government, the people may be getting richer while the revenue 
does not keep pace with the incicasin^^ interest of the Public Works debt. This l.ist ixiint is esiieciaily important, for however 
much the works might benefit our Indiiin subjects, the price of financiffi eml>ari assiuent >\ oiihl S}>eedily neutralise the benefit. 
For this reason we have taken some jiains to find out how the matter stands with respect to one great %ranch of the re -productive 
works, m., railw^ays. The Indian Government, as we have often leni.irked, docs not publish a pruj»or guarantee account, showing 
with respect to the open linos whether it shares in a piofitable and improving pmjieiL} or the reverse, hut failing such an account — 
which wetnist will yet be obtained — some facts arc ascertainable tin owing a good deal of light on the point. The annual reports 
of Mr. Juland Danvers, of which the one fur the year 1H69-70 has just been issued, are a mine of information on the subject, and 
the facts we now bring together are Uken fi om thc.se reports. 

We may say at once that the facts seem to us to prove tliat the Imlian Government not only does not gain by its railways, 
but that its annual loss on a large portion of the svHteiii is increasing, and not diminishing The first obvious fact is, that the 
net amount of the gnar.auteed interest aiiuiially paid to all the railways, wdnch w.is a'> low as X()7,0(t0 in 1865-66, has lieen for the 
last three years upwards of a million <uid a half. It was about j£2t)0,000 less la.st yo.ir than the year be(pre— the difference being 
caused by the iiicre.ase of traffic on one line only ; but still things were no better in 1869-70 than they were in 1867-66, or in the four 
years preceding 1865-66 This is really not a 2 >lca 8 .int f<ict It is eas\ to s<iy that the system is incomplete, that the charge keep.s 
so high because more cajutAl is being laiscil foi new lines, tlnit with the opening of these lines the burden will be reduced. This is 
no doubt true to some extent ; but is the buiden likely to Ik* j^roporiionritei// reduced ^ The additional ch.irge since 1865-66 re- 
presents a capital of ^30,000,000— how much of this has Ijeen silent on unfinished lines that remained to be upon at the close of 
1869 P Will these lines jiroduoe a no., levemie of a million and a half I We think it niny be affirmed with some ceidainty that 
they wdll not. We cannot make out exactly, fiom the leport, the length of the lines in progiess, but the} aie certainly under a 
thiid of the old linos, and .is the not loieipt nf these is jt‘2,J(M),000, a thinl woiihl be £‘MU0,000, oi exactly half the surplus required. 
In other words, making every allow anoe, tho inesont position of the lailwajs is about £M)0,00O a \eai, w'oisc than it was in 1865-66. 
Of coui’se the now lines niiay be profitable beyoinl foimei punedent, but if this is (lie exfiectation, vniic ieas<ni should he gi\cu for 
it. This is on the ahsiimjition, moreovei, tli.it no nioie capital, increasing the aiiiiiial guarantee, will be required for these un- 
finished lines, but in fact more cajiital will he needed. 

But that the woi'se po.sition of the railway since 1865-66 has not wholly aiiseii from new ex|x*iKlitnre on Mill uiifinisliod 
works is capable of exact demonstration. Distinguishing as far ns possible certain lines to which few additions have lately been 
made, we haveemloavoured to find exactly the state of the account for the bust foui ye.ars duiiiig winch thei-e has been little cliangc. 
The i-esult, as Mil be seen frem tlie details in the subjoined table, is not a little sti iking. The railways thus selected are five in 
number — the Great Indian Poninsula (l,«‘J53^Miiiles long), the Bombay, Baixida, and Ccuitral India (3n5\ miles), the Scinde (108 J 
miles), the Punjab (*246 inilEs), and the Eastern Bengal (113J mdes), comprising altogether 2,127 miles of o|K?n line, oi alxmi hal 
the entire length of open railway in India, while their gro.sH traffic receipts last year were considerably moi'e tliau a thiixl of the 
entire gross traffic. We have thus a very large section indeed of the Indian system before us, ami it is plain fi*om the figui-es we 
give that they ai’e going from bad to woi^e The gross traffic is stationary, the working expenses have steailily iuci'easod, and the 
net receipt has dimiuised about oue-tliird. The follow iiig is a summary of the table : 

i^amuuir^ of the Grots Traffic, Workiny Efjtenscs, and Net lieceipt of Jia Principal 

Gross Traffic, Working Ejcpaucs, SH 


1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68* 
1868 * 
1869 


£ 

2,119,046 

2,194,380 

2,148,974 

2,266,506 

2,227,044 


£ 

1,166,571 

1,322,670 

1,382,649 

1,407,668 

1,543,965 


£ 

952, 17^ 
871,810 
766,325 
8.58,8 iS 
(»83,07>^ 


Nothing more wotdd be needed to prove that the burden of tho guarantee so lai as these lailwaya are concerned, has been 
increasing all these yeai's, quite irresjiectivc of any construction of now lines wffiicli have yet to Ijc o|)ened. As working railways they 
havie become IdUs and less aide to piwide for tho guarantee, which existed in 1865-66, and to a very material extent --nearly 
£3,000,000, a sum wffiich would contribute very much to swell a deficit or to I'oduce a fair surplus to a uaiiow one. 

The account does not stop here. If wc had included another piiiicipal lino, the Miwlras, which we only avoided on account 
of the Jnprease of its mileage from 611 to 707 miles, we should have found that the result, as far as the net revenue is concerned, 
was unaffected. Notwithstanding the' iuci^aso of its mileage, the net receipt of the Mailras Railwaygias will be seen from the 
subjoined statement^ has only increased from £%)k9,872 to £286,012-— a vjry inconsiderable addition. The truth is that only one of 

* Until now the repoi*ti have dealt with the vest* termmating on the 30th of June , uow the yoai is made to leriuiuate on the diet oi 
Deoemher. Tho two periods marked with .the asterisk have thus one-half yoai* in common. 
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the great Indian railways— the Ejlut Indiau— has made any progress at all woiih speaking of during the period in quesUoi/ lie 
net receipts have rUeu from £1,080,000 to £]jj:)7,000— an inci'ease of ^357,000, tending to counterbalance the din^inil|iciief all^ 
(he Ollier ]>riiicipal lines. But danng the period, the length of the East Indian system was increased about a fMn to 

; '^nd if wo compare the net receipteof 1606-67, the year before this addition was made, with 1869, we find that 
(ho iiici-oase is only about a fifth also. The coiichisiou is that while the whole Indian railway system, except one line, has 
I'uUiiig woi*sc, uotwithstaudiug slight additions to its mileage, that line has improved no more than in i>roportion to its new mile- 
age. It is manifest then that there can be no foundation for the theory that the doficieuey which must now be made up under the 
guarantees will be altogether dissipated by the opening of new lines, It has arisen to a large extent from the increasing unprofit* 
ableueus of the old lines, and not from the raising of capital for new works. 

Nor is tliis all tliat could lie said. 11 is notorious that the burden of the guarantees on the old lines has been increasing in 
another imuiner. A portion of the capital authorised ilnring the last few yeai*s for some of these lines whose net receipt has been 
fliiiiinishing was not for new works, but fur exponditurc on tlie old undertaking. The Oreat Indian Peninsula Railway in paiiicu* 
liir has iuldetl hugely to its cajiital for this purpose. Ho^v niucli the under takings arc worse on this account we cannot say, but 
(•ouj)le<l with deterioration, we have already shown, w'e cannot but think th.at an e\act statement would destiTiy a great many com- 
fortahle «)))iiiiuus alxuit the Budget value of our 1 mill u* works. The whole truth should be brought out as speedily as possible for 
the Sake of all concerned with Indian liiMiicp. It is evident, however, that there should be an end to the doctrine that all the 
t'Vj)eiidituie under the guarantee is an in\ osliiitMit of tajiital on re-productive works to be met out of loans. The interest on works 
which do not pay, and whi<*h iu‘e annually in a woi.^c position, is as clearly a roienue cli.irge as any item could be. 

Wo do not moan toaascrl that the r.u'Iways with all their draw backs may not have been a boon to India. The con - 
veniem« of the gi’eat trunk line.s in enforcing pc.Kt‘ throughout India, the one clear blessing wliich our rule confers, can hardly be 
over-estimated. The railwtiys have also eontiibiited greatly to enrich the mas.ses of the Inilian community. We ma^ admit again 
that triices of ]»rogreKs are discernihle if we c\.uiiinc the accounts more narrowly — the jirogress of the Eastern Bengal line, for 
iiiHtauce, being very remarkable. If oul^ the W(ust lines can be kej>t .stationary, there are aiiparently some parts which may pro- 
gicss and giMiJiially rp«liice and oxtiiigucdi tic deticiencx on (he whole account. But facts like those we have brought out are 
ncvoilheless full (jf warning as to futiiie \culurc'.. ll is lai sligdil milter that so large a section of our public works should have 
iesuJtc<l ill a stcidy ilraiii on the K\cIjc(iuci. Now (hat Indi.i Ii.u gi»t its trunk hues it .should necessitate the absolute refusal (o 
look at finv tiling which docs not on the iiumI «^tniigeijl (<iiculatiou pioinise diiect and tr.v cable profit to the revenue. 

There is one other/noivil in our facts 'rfo tleteuoiation we have dcsciibed is due to an increase of working expense with 
a stationary (rafiic. This is a curious proof of the / ort’oet of tin* railway expeniliture on the Budget. Surely it ought to lie 
estimated” and coiilrone<l exactly like the other (‘vpcnditurc of the (humnment. The waste of interposing sham companies 
betwoonlho (.loxerniiieiit and its sei v ants— especially on lines where tliere is little hope of profit for yean to come— would be 
.imusing if the matter were not so serious W't the Indian Goxeinment, witliout consulting the House of Commons, has just aban- 
iloned its light to acijuiie the linesand abolish the sham for other twenty-fi\e yeais. 


THE STANDARD OF L I V I N Q.H N D I A. 

# 

The relation between iiioonip and expciulituro existing in any given community, aftbrtls a fair index to the soundness of it 
coiiditioij, and gencr»il prosperity. If the <ivorage rate of labour is such as to provide all able-bodied men and their familes with a 
.suthcieiicy of food, clothing, and shelter, it laubt bo eonteded that such a population is in the possession of some of the primary 
f 11 ot most important, elements of liajiiunoss, as applicable to a certain stage of civilisation. 

It has been, and is, the custom to represent the [irescnt inhabitant of Bengal as weighed down by the pressure of land taxa- 
tion to a i)oint at which ho can barely suppoit life. That great suffering occaSsionally arises from the local deficioaiDy of the staple 
article of food, must be conceded, hut such is due to imperfect inoaii.s of intercommunication, rather than inability to meet its 
average co.st. As far as my own e.xpericncc goes, the average income of tlie Bengal peasantry, by which term I desire to express 
small landed proprietors, ibiy-lalxiurcrs, and the general mass of the people, sufliees for all the necessary outlay of thoir position 
It is au incontrovertible fact that debt largely prevails, but this would tapiiear to be due rather to the enormous rate of interest 
which is taken, and the comparatively excessive sums lavished ou occassional ceremonies, than upon any actual neocssity, in re* 
gard to the necessaries of life. 

Desirous of attempting some aiialysi.s of the condition of the people, I con.structed the followiny table, when in chatge of 
the Civil Station of Chittagong The subjects of iiiipiiry w'cro, patients attending the dis|)ensary. Their ailmeuts were first at- 
tended to, and the facts iabulatec I Im)Iow, obtained by lu'juiry iijiiiiodiately afterwards, through the , 4 eulous assistance ofBAbu 
Buddiiiath Brimo, the Bub-As.sistaiit »Siirgcoii. 

They are not offered as absolute tnitlis. Those who have had any practical ex|>eriencc of the great difficulty of Juakiug 
^tallsticHl iiuptiriei in Bengal, will fnlJy iiudei stand how far they may deviate from correctness. But^examining the here 
noted, seriutiiu, I think sufficient inUiiisic c\ idence of their reliability will bo found to confer upon them the character of ap- 
proximate triith.s. The table comprehends c\ ery ordinary item of expenditure, except that incurred on account of live-stock, 
which has been accidentally omitted, and the probable amount of whch must of course be deducted from tha« balance when 
111 favour. 

With the view of rendering the questions and consequent information, as clear as possible, it was agreed that the inquiry 
should embrace the condition of its subjects during the past twelve months only.— /rm a Paper mtUM Cofttrlbufi^s 
h ih^ f/ IncomCf ExpeMlan, mvd FooS. B*/ J, R, B^dford^ Bengal Medioal Staffs 
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TABLE cshibiting the Monthly Income and Expenditure of 100 IVoiilies in Zillah Chitugong, Bengal, 1849, in Bupees, Annas, and Pies. 
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Daily maan for each man .. 


Nanas rfThamiM and Cftatees at which ' Total quanUty and kind of Food coaaumed daily hy Hindoo 
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I am not to place any gieat faith in the atatiatioal accuracy of the darogaha) but the fact of the totab ftom 

♦*»"■***»■ liiatrint, hfltween the oflacew of which BO intercemmuoication on the subject is at all hkety to hare 
tAiin plaoci exhibiting no great discrepencyi is intrinsic eridance in favour of the average^ arrived at. being, a titty of 

the dailj food of the people. 

With the view of correcting any inaccuracy, however, which might arise from careless inquiry, 1 personally instituted in 
a ■ifviMf** one amongst twenty men in the Sudder station, which I give m detail in the following Tables A and B : — 


Table A 


^ Showing the average quantity of Food consumed daily by 20 Mussulman Toolica in Ranipore Bauleah, March, 1852. 
N.B.— In kutcha weight (^oolies working in private compound 


No. 

Bice. 

Dhal. 

Salt. 

Fish. 

Meat. 

Since 

1 

1 Vegetable. 

Milk. 

Oil. 

Totid. 

1 

3 


4 


5 

6 


7 



8 



9 





11 

12 


S. 

c. 

K. 

S. 

i\ 

K. 

S. 

c. 

K. 

S. 

c. 

K. 

s. 

c. 

K. 

S. 

c. 

K. 

s. 

C. 

K. 

s. 

c. 

K. 

s. 

c. 

K. 

S C.K. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 


3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 




0 

1 

0 


4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 


fi 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 


Li . 


0 

0 

2 


6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 




0 

4 

0 




0 

0 

2 

1 

7 


0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

‘i 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 


8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

« • 

10 

I 

0 


0 

2 


0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 1 

1 

0 

4 

0 1 

^ 1 

0 

0 

2 

• e 

Total. 

10 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

7 

1 1 

1 



• 

t 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

2 

1 



1 

i 

1 


• 


0 

7 

2 

t • 

Daily 

Ji 

0 

1 

0 

I 

ol 

0 

0 

I 

3 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 j 

0 

0 

1 

2 1 

0 

1 

1 

3 j 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

17 0 

means. 

) 




_[ 



1 




S>Ki 


! 



j 

■aya 

_J 

0H 

HBBB 



riMMS 



mJ 





Tabic B 

Coolies working in silk filature. 


No. 

Rico 


Dhal 


ijflit. 


Fish. 

Meat 


Spice. 

Vegetable. 

Milk. 

Oil. 


Total. 

1 

3 



4 


5 


6 



7 



8 



9 



10 


11 

12 


S. C. 

K. 

3. 

C. 

K. 

s. 

c. 

K. 

S. 

C. 

K. 

S. 

C. 

K 

S 

c. 

K 

S 

C 

K. 

S. 

c- 

K 

s 


K 

S. C. K. 

1 

• e 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

04 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

• . 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2t 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

. • 

3 

1 3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 




0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

s s 

4 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

• • 

fi 

0 12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 


. . 


0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

• e 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

f • 

7 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 , 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 


8 

0 12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 



1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


9 

1 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 ' 




0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

• ee 

^9 

0 10 

0 

1 0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

“i 


•• 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 


Total. 

8 12 

0 

1 


D 

0 

3 

3 

•• 

• • 

0 

7 

H 

1 

0 

2 

■ • 

0 

a 

0 

• • 

Drily 

io 14 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 0 

H 

a 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

' ■ i 

1. A 1 

Boxni. 

) 


H 

H 











1 














In oolumns 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, of Tables A and B, the quantities noted were only consumed at varying intervals, midftpm a 
calculation based on these the mean has been computed. , ^ 

Owing to the steady demand for labour in the silk filatures in, and around, Bampore Bauleah, the staiklaid of wages is 
high. It is probable, therefore, that the results above shown exhibit the maximum of food consumed by the lahoariug pe^mla* 
tion of Bengal. 

With the view of testing what quantity a man could possibly consume at one time, I 4ireq|(ed qpolies^aitdllg 
pound to obtain whatever they plea^ for the morning meal. The supply was brought, and carsftiUy weighed in my f m iiie n |oe, 
before and after cooking, with the following results, and was subsequently eaten before me. i 
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Tabk C 


' 6bolriOt thA'quiatity of Food conMuaed ai thoii* morning mecl by 0 MttBmrfmatt Oooliaa, A|nril dfd, I8b% in laiiobai^wplllilfe 

seers, chuttaks, and kaohas. . 


Articles. 


Weight Weight 

before after Price, 

Cooking. Cooking. 




Wit- 

STANDABD OF LIVING— INDIA 

DIET PROVIDED FOE COOLIES ON BOARD EMIGRANT SHIPS. 

From Surgeon S, B. Partridge, Oovernnient Medical Inspector of EmigratU^, (o J. O, G. Grant, Esq,, M.D , Officiating Protector of 

Emigrants, Calcutta, — (dated Calcutta, the 26t/i March 1870. 

From Surgeon S. B. Partridge, Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants, to J. G. G. Grant, Esq., m. d., Officiating 
Protector of Emigrants, Calcutta, — (dated Calcutta, the 26th March 1870.) 

The natives of this country are eesontially vegetfflde feeders, and an abrupt change from their ordinary mode of life is not 
likely to be beneficial. Dr. Bake well I’ecommends a large increase in the proportion of salt (or as it really is) dried' fish. No^ to 
this lAOOmendation 1 demur : dried fish, however good, shipped here during the rainy season is very apt to spoil, and I would 
diminish therefore, instead of increasing, the supply. Dr. BakewoU also recommends that an ounce of rum should be daily issued 
to each emigrant. This change in the present practice appears to me neither necessary nor advisable. A large supply of alcoho- 
lic stimulant is at present provided for medicinal purixises, and can be issued at the discretion of the surgeon in charge,, and 1 
am certainly not inclined to advocate any increase, though I think it would l>e advisable to substitute good rum for brandy. 

I will now proceed to point out the changes which I would propose to introduce, and to explain briefly the grounds upon 
which Ilidvocate them. * 

It will be unnecessary for me to enter into any elaborate explanation or discussion of the principles which have guided 
modern scientific observers in their investigations into the amount and nature of the food necessary for the support, under vary- 
ing conditions, of healthy human life. The conclusions at which they have ari'ived are so universally received, that I may safely 
venture to a^opt them without comment. It has been proved that, even taking a liberal view of the question, a man living in a 
state of quietude, such as the life on board ship, requires daily about 20 ozs. of carbonfeeous and 2*97 ozs. of uitrogenotia food 
eqcdyalent to 200 grs. of nitrogen and 4,300 grains of available carbon daily ; this may therefore bo safely taken as a biuiis of 
calculation. I believe it to be in excess of the actual requirements of the natives of this country, and I am supported in tfcfslie- 
lisfhlir^ experience of the ButftaieQoj of the labor diets of the Beugak jails, which, as shewn in the following tables, contain cob- 
siderably less nitrogen than is deemed in Europe to be necessary to support a life of idleness. 

^ - The tiulh is, that in this couati^ no uhysiological observations liave yet been made similar to those upon which the caloula- 
,tkiwoC 91 m(Voanobset'vemant<'b 4 e€d,hut thei!e^can beno reasonable doubt that calculations founded upon European data will 
not ^n^n the side of insuffioienoy. Ine following analysis of the jail labour diets prove then to consist of a mean daily aU^apoe 
in the diets for Bengalees, Ooryas, and Assamese, of 2*7 ozs. of nitrogenous and 19*77 ozs. of carbonaceous food, eqtdment 

uid 4,689 grs. of available oar^u; and in the diets for natives of the North-Western Provinces, BehaiL«and 
S*WV Ditrogenohk and ozs. V carbouaotoua f6od, equivalent to 187 grs. of nitrogen and 4,669 grs, i^vailalde 
in the oenlval jail at Alipotw where the work Imposed upon the prisoners is of an arduoas dwraetsr, tblft^^«idta 
of diet, which experisnoe has proved to be amj^ sufficient, represout only in the case of the rice diet, 198 grs. of nltrog^qt^jsiid 
^767 grs. of oarhoD, and in the flour diet, 2,090 grs. of nlti^n and 6,159 grs. of carbon. 

e 
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Nut ritive value oj the labour di^U given in the B engal JaiU on alternate da^s t o iliaafjjjw* 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Water. 

Albumen, 

&o. 

Starch, dec. 

Sugar. 

Fat. 

Salt. 

Nitrogen. 

Available , 
Carl>oii. 

Rice.. 

oz. 

20*, 07 

2-67 

1-3 

16 27 

• 

08 

14 

•1 

gw- 

87-42 

gni. 

3512-33 

Dhal.. .. .. ..' 

4-114 

•02 

•95 

2 28 

08 


1 

63-767 

693*98 

Vegetables . . 

4114 

3*74 

•05 

21 

09 

• • a • 

02 

3-34 

67-62 

Animal food . . 

4111 

2-90 

•75 

« * a « 


2 

2 

48-6 

48 >-63 

Oil .. 

•34 

•d'i 

.... 

t • • • 


28 

007 


. 167-2 

Salt.. 

•20 


... 

— 

— 

.... 

26 




Total 

:53-512 

10-04 

3 05 

18 76 

j i 

71 

687 

203 127 

4800-66 

Rice.. .. .. .J 

20-57 

1 2-67 

1 

i 1-3 

16 27 

1 

1 08 

14 

[ .. 

87 42 

3512-33 

Dhal. . 

4114 

•02 

1 -95 

2 28 

08 1 


1 -1 


693*98 

Vegetables . . 

8-228 

7*48 

1 

42 

1 18 

a • a • 

1 04 

6-68 

135*24 

Oil . . 

•34 

•05 

1 



28 

1 -007 


137-2 

Salt .. 

•26 


1 

1 

— 

1 

1 


•26 1 




Total . . 

33-512 

1| 10-82 

j 2 35 

18 97 

1 

134, 

31 

•507 

1 

137-867 

4478-75 

Mean daily value of the scales . . 

j 33 .'>ia 

10-43 

1 

' 2 7 

1 

18 865 

1 

295, 

1 1 

61 

•397 

1 

180*497 

4689 205 


Nutritive value of the labour diets given on alternate dags to natives of Dthar^ the Norths Western Provinces, and the Punjab, 


Articles. 

Quantity ^ 

Water. 

Albumen, 
&C. 1 

Starch, 

Ac. 

-t 

1 Sugar. 

Fat. 

Salt. 

1 

1 Nitrogen. 

1 Available 
, Carbon. 


oz. 






1 

grs. 

grs. 

Rice . . 

1 2-342 

1-6 

•78 

9-76 

•03 

•08 

* *06 

32-4661 2107-396 

Attah . . 

10-285 

1 54 

111 

6-82 

' -43 

*21 

•17 

74-3661 1735-6 

Dhal .. 

2-057 

•31 

•47 

1 14 

•04 

•045 -05 

31 883, 346-99 

Vegetables 

4*114 

3-74 

05 

•21 

•09 

0 • • 

•02 

3-34 

67-62 

Animal food 

4 114 

2*9(J 

•75 


t t - * 

*2 


48-6 

488-53 

Oil .. 

•34 , 

•05 



• . . 

•28 

‘ -007 


137-2 

Salt .. 

•26 




... 

— 

I -26 



Tot.d 

33 512 

10-20 

31 6 

17 93 

•61 

•Sir 

•767 

210 835 

4883-336 

Rico . . 

1 2 .142 

1-6 

•78 

9-76 

1 

•05 

•08 

1 06 

32 460 

2107-396 

Attah . . 

10-285 

1-51 

1 11 

6-82 

•13 

•21 

•17 

74-566i 1735-6 

Dhal .. 

2-0*)7 

•31 

47 

1-14 

64 

•046 

■05 

31-813 

346-99 

Vegetaliles 

1 1 [4 

3-74 

•05 

21 

09 

... 

•02 

3 34 

67 62 

Oil .. 

•31 

'’Oo 




•28 

•007, 



137 2 

Salt .. 

•i'6 






•26 [ 




Total 

29-398' 

7-24 

241 

17-93 

•61 

•615 

•56/ 

162 255 

4304- 8(H> 

Mean daily value cf llio 2 -cales 

31-455 

H-72 

2 785 

17 93 

•61 

•715 

•667' 

186-533 

4639-071 


I now proceed in a similar manner to sliow tlio ntitritivo \aluo of the diets new in use on boat’d the emigrant ship.s, and of 
the diets wliieh 1 suppose to substitute for them. It must be borne in mind that even at present the amount of food at the 
disposal of the surgeon in charge is considerably in excess of the actual diet scale, because storea are put on board at the scale 
rate sufficient for a period of 12(5 days, and in addition, an supply of dry food, consisting of biscuit, clioorah, gram, and 

sugar, for an additional eighteen days, whilst the voyage rarely excoeiiH 100 days. 


Articles. 

« 


Rice 

Dhal 

Dried fish . . 
Vegetables 

Ghee 

Mustard oil 
Salt 


Total 


Flour 

Dhol 

Dried lish 

Vegetables 

Ghee 

Mustard Oil 

Salt 

Total 


Present scale of rice and flour diets. 


— 

1 

l 

=- 


-- 

— 

1 

1 

• 

Quantity. 

AVuter 

Albumen, 

Ac. 

Starch, 

Ac. 

Sugar. 

Fat. 

1 

1 

Salt. 

Nitrogeu. 

Available 

Carbon 

oz. 







gw. 

gr». 

20* 

2 6 

1 26 

15 82 

•08 

14 

1 

85 

3415* 

4* 

6 

92 

222 

08 

08 

•1 

62- 

675 - 

2- 

1 56 

36 



•06 

02 

24 - 

1D9- 

4-27 

3 89 

05 

22 

•09 


•03 

3*47 

70 * 

1- 

•15 




•83 

02 

• 0 

403-6 

•5 

15 


• • 


■83 

• • 

... 

147 * 

1- 

•• 

• • 


• • 

•• 

1- 

1 


••• 

3277 

8 95 

2 59 

18 26 

25 

196 

1-27 

174*47 

4810*5 

13*3 

1 99 

1 44 

8 82 

56 

•27 

•23 

te 

2244 - 

4- 

6 

92 

2 22 

08 

08 

•1 

62 

675 - 

2- 

1 56 

36 

... 

• ■ 

•06 

02 

24 ‘ 

103 * 

4-27 

3 89 

•05 

22 

09 

• • 

•03 

347 

70 - 

1- 

15 




•83 

•02 


403 - 

•5 

15 

* 1 



•85 

... 

. . 

147* 

1- 

• • 

1 

1 

... 

... 

( 

1 

1- 

• • 

... 

2C 07 

8 34 

2 77 

11 26 

73 

2 00 1 

14“ j 

185 47 

3648-5 
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lb will be seen fn^m the al)o\o analysis that the i)roHent rice diet is deficient in nitrogea when compared with the standard 
1 have quoted above, containing 174 47 grs. only instead of 20(> grs., whdst the flour diet is (lelicient in both iiilrogoii and carbon, 
containing only grs. of the former and ;Jfl48*5 grs. of the latter, instead of 200 grs and 4,:i00 grs. respectively. 

The scales of rice an<l flour diet I h,i\e proposed more th.in meet these defieiences. 

T have purposely under-ealiriiiited the nutritive value of the \egeta bios to allow for waste, but \\ith reference to this item 
I would strongly recommend tliat preserved potatoes slu>uld invariably be shipped in siifliciont (juanlity to allow of an ififlfhe twice 
a wce'k of two ounces to each emigrant. 

It will be observed that I have substituted mutton for the flsh m the old scale, ainl that [ liave increased the (piantity 
by half an ounce. My reasons for this change are biiefly the following : dried fish readily si)oiJ.s and preserved iuiiti«)ii can now be 
«Msily obtained from the Australiiwi colonies; I would therefore recommend that dried tish he put on board only in sufticient 
qu.uititiefl to allow of an issue of 2 5 ounces daily to each emigrant for the first fortnight, and that preserved mutton be employed 
for the remainder of the voyage. 1 have inei eased the quantity also to allow of the number of the sheep being diminished by 
half. STheep rarely thrive well on board ship, and they occupy a eonsiderahle amount of dock space ; I would therefore recoin- 
mend that 6 sheep per 100 emigrants be put on hoard for the future instead of lO. 

Ouring the first fortlfight, whilst fisli is being issued, it would be well to increase the issue of ghee by about half an oimce 
per man, us nsh, os shown by the aiialyais, is deficient in fat. 

The exiierience of the difterent emigration surgeons has shown conclusively that Indian emigrants do not object to jircserv- 
ed meat, nor will it bo necessary, as Dr. Bakewoll seems to supiMise, for the meat to be specially prepared >\ith u portion of the 
bone remaining ; iircsovved meats have long been used fi'eely on board every omigrtint ship for the sick and weakly, and therefore 
their more extended use can scarcely be looked upon in the light of an exiieriment. 

The following aiudy-sis shows the nutritive 'saluo of the eighteen day’s issue of dry provisions at present shipped, and proves 
1 to be in excess of the standard I have quoted: — 



Articles. 

Quantity. 

Watei. 

Albumen, 

Ac. 

Starch, 

Ac. 

Sugar. 

Fat 

Salt 

Nitrogen. 

1 Available 
Carbon 

Biscuit . 


oz. 


r 





grs. j 

i grs 


3;k77 

12-49 

2-74 

10- 

1*22 

54 

78 

185-735 ' 

4168-48 

dioorah. 


;i*55 

•10 

•22 

•2 8 

01 

02 

02 

15-01I ' 

ene-lB 

Gram 


2-7 

•4 

•02 

1-41) 

05 

00 

07 

41 85 ' 

455 

Sugar . • . 


2 

•1 



1-1) 


• 

1 

360 


Total... 

4202 

13-45 

3*58 

20-29 

3 18 

02 

87 

242-675 . 

5508 64 


These provisions are intended to bo issued during bad weather, when the usual food cannot he cooked , and has eighteen 
such days are scarcely to be anticipated in oven the worst voyage, the arrangement iiractieally places at tlie dispo-sal of the siur- 
geoii in charge a consiilerable excess of thoroughly nutritious food which ho may make u.se of at his discretion, and this arrange- 
ment I think it would bo well still to maintain. ^ 

It is exceedingly difficult in victualing an emigrant ship to arrange for a imqier pruportion between the rico and the flour 
diets. The present rulo is that stores ore put on hoard for two-thirds rice and ono-third flour, and no doubt when the rule was 
established this was the usual proportion between the rice-foeders and the flour- feeder^. Of late, however, lu con.scqueuce of 
chaujjes in the recriiitiiig grouiufs, the proportions btivo been nearly nwersod, and for the [>rcf<eiit it would bo lx*tter certainly to 
provide for two-tluixls flour-enters and one-lhird rice-eaters, 

I w'ould suggests that the rule should bo revised and modified nnnuallv on the b..isi.s of a careful analvsis of the relativa 


I w'ould suggests that the rule should bo revised and modified annually on the btisi.s of a careful analysis of the rehtivo 
iiumbei'd recruited flxim the flour-eating and rice-eatiug population during the previtnia season. 

Soise of the details of the Cooly Kniigratioii from Calcutta to the colonies aixi of general interest 

The total number of emigrants during the season 1809-70 wiis in excess of the number dospatcliod dunug the season 
immjoduitely preceding; iiici’easing emigration to Dcmerai'a having been the chief cause. The numbers actually w'ere : — 





In 1668-68. 

1809-70. 

Demerara 

... • • 


5,014 

0,685 

Trinidad 

• • 

A • • 

... 2,248 

2,935 

Jamaica 

•t. •** 


1,426 

924 

St. Vincent 

• • ... 

• t • 

340 

None-. 

Maiiritiub 

• • 


1,237 

1,499 


Tula! 


10,274 


12,013 



DRY PROVISION OF COOLY SHIPS. 

Total qwzfUity to each Statute adult for remaining two weeks, to he iaatied at discretion of Surgeon, the quantity being really 

anjfftcient for about eighteen ddy». 


Ai*ticlcs. 


Rkmabss. 


IIjs. OZ8. (Ir. 


Seat coarse biscuit . . 
Choorah 

Oram 

Sugar 


.. 36 0 0 
..480 

.• 3 8 0 la usually eaten with salt. 

. , 2 8 0 Usod with biscuit and choorah. 


To every hundred ad'iUts, 


* Sheep, averaging in weight 00 lbs. each F 


i'ive I 


As one sheep weighing 60 lbs. yields about 25 lbs. of avail- 
able flesb, this numoer is equal to about one week’s stqi- 
ply of fresh mutton at scale rate. 


^ Memorandum. ->The quantity of vegetables has been purposely increased from 4*27 to 6*0 oss., in order to make allowance 
« for waste and decay on the voyage. 

J O G. Obant, m. V . 

' ^ Qfil' JProMor of^MnAyrgiaUe. 




StaUmeiit of the amparative eml o/FatienU in the Hoepltal of Her Majeet^s •76th Reg7,aeat, Hadras ; and European and Eatt Indian PatienU in the General Bo^tal. 
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3. In the C&iitrd Provinces. — It is satisfactory, too, to notice that in tho Central i^rovinccs t6e iiidrease in the culti- 
vation has ^iofly taken place in thd Nagpore, Wurdah, andChandah districts of the Nagpore division, which supply the best 
class of, or Hiugunghat, cotton. 

The Jubbulpore division shows an increase, whilst in the Nerbudda and Chutteesgurh divisions a small decrease is 
noticeable. In tho latter division, however, the settlemout has not been* completed ; and, os the totals include the estimated 
area under cotton cultivation in the Tributary States, the figures cannot pretend to groat accuracy. 

4. In the Berars, — In the Berars an increase is shown in both divisions, and there can be no doubt that there the 
ctw is a most remunerative and popular one, and likely long to hold its own. The figures now given will be found to 
difimr slightly from the estimates prepared early in the season, Tho present totals are those moat recently received from 
the district authorities, and are believed to be sufficiently correct to give a fair idea of tho area under cotton cultivation. 
Tho increase in the Oomraotoo district and the decrease in EUichpore is owing chiefly to territorial exchanges, a consider- 
able cotton-gi’owiiig tract having, during the past year, been transferred from EUichpore to the former district. 

5. JJiiinnfje to the crop by the rain and boll-ieorm, — With such a considerable increase in the cuTtivation, a larger 

supply of cotton than usual was, of course, looked for. You are already aware of tho causes that have led to the disap- 
pointment of these expectations, and ray monthly reports, and the export statements furnished to you by Mf. Dunlop, W’ill 
have shown your ChamlxT tho cffiect on Ihcvcrop and on the trade, of tho unseasonable rain that fell late in the season, 
and continued with more or loss poi*sist''ncy until March. Tho season opened with excellent prospects. There was at first 
just enough sun and rain, and the crop throughout the country promised well. TJien canio tho heavy iniii when the 
plant was in flower, which did considerable damage not only in Central India, but in the North-Western Provinces and 
other eotton-groT^ng tracts. For long i( was hojicd that the increased area under cotttm cultivation would more than 
counterbalance the damage done by the rain. Even comparatively late in the season, it was felt that continued fine 
weather w'ould revive the plants, and perhaps give a larger crop than had been known in any former year. But rain, and 
wliat was equally dobtructive to tho Cotton, damp, cloudy-weather continmal to tho end of M;»rch, and the crop, already 
damaged by the rain, bu tiered most soA’ercly from the “ boll-worm,** too well known in America, hut which has never 
before Wbeii regarded with much anxiety in Central India. Altlnuigh from tho first I had been most anxious not to cause 
unnecessary iilarin, still by the eomnieiieement of February there had been so little improvement that it then became 
sufficieutly apparent lliaL thoie would be a decrease in the exports ; and writing to 3'our Cliamber on tlie fith of that 
month, r wits obliged to state tliiit there would probably b<' a tailing off of about one-fit'th, or, taking the annual exjiorts 
from tlio Central Provinces and the Berars towards Bombay at from to 27/3, OtH) bales, the ex'ports for the season 

would probably fall to abc)ut or *220,000 bales. 

G. Fidlinff off In the c\ijjortti, — The result has mifortuiiaicly proved this reduced (‘stiraate to be only too correct 
The annexed Statement (B,) shows in (totail the exports of cotton h^' railway from these provinces to Bombay, made up to 
the 19th instant, according to tho (jaleiilation explained in my former Keports. Tho i|nantity carried by railway this season 
is taken to rcj>roseut about 208,^81 bales of lOO lbs. each, or 104,000 Bombay kandies. To this must be added the exports 
byroad from Boiar across Ita* Sawurgaon ghat into the Bombay territory. The totals then stand thus — 

Jwrjffirtti of cotton train th^ Gcntral Provinces and (he Berars toirurds Bohibay^ duriny the season 1809-70. 


By railway 

By road 

Total bales 


'ull.])rcssetl 

Half-prosscd 

Dokras or loose 

) lilies. 

boles. 

bogs. 

.. 122,880 

69,851 

49.959 


... 

17,094 

'l22,cS80 

69,351 

67,053 


Taking the <lokra at one-third <»f a “bale,” ami tJie full-j)n''5‘5c<l bah' and half [)ressed bale to be ecpial to abimt half a 
‘^Bombay kamlv,” or a bale of about -foti lbs., tlie export^ towards Boiuliay fin* the season iSGibTO are then as follows: — 

By railway 20S,HH4 hales. 

By road 5,(>08 „ 


Total 214,582 hales. 

making a total of 21 l,r)82 bales, and slanNing a de?rc 5 ise on tho e\])orts of the provinns year of Gl,13B hales, or about 22 
per cent., as will lie explaim'd by Statement ((’.) given in tlie op])osite page. 

7. Jteertase^ stasan i8G!)-70. — An exaiiiinatimi of Statement B. will show that this rtenivasi* ha.s heen distributed 
pretty oveiil\ over the wlinle ent ton-producing country, and that, as compared wil> returns of last year, each station 
sbow^w a falling olf in the ex])orts. ’In fact, the damage to tlie croj) was gene>’^^ throughout the districts of the (‘entral 
Proviiieos and the Berars that supply' Boinhav with c(»ttoii. Jt will he that “ KJiangnon” now appears in the list of 

raihvay stations, and consideiing that the season was a had one, ami iHat the station was opened lute in the 3 ear, the' little 
line may be considered to have done ju'etty well, having about 19,000 bales of cotton^ besides a certain i|UMiitity 

of other traffic. From Nandoorali 2rbO0tl bales were ^'^l>atehed during the sca.sou, hut iii'arK' the whole of tins was 
exported before the line of Khaiigacn^ w'as opi’ncd^^^y hi all probability^ the whole of this quantity wmild have been sent 
from Klmugaoii bad not an unfortunate dela^" hi the eousstnietion of tb(‘ braneli line. 

8 ^\rhmlda vaVej/ -For tlie tiie stations in the north-cast of tlii' Neihiidda valley 

arc included in tho aiinikil statement exports. The qinintit}’ ol cotton sent to BonibaN’ from these stations is 
small, and even before the main \\v>^ Jublmlpore w^is opened, they contrihuted siuiie few' bales wdiich W'erc 
sent dowui b\" cart to tho railway KliutKhvah, But the efi'ect of the opening of tlie line, and the extension 
of cotton agencies in the interior doubtless, be to stimulate the trade, and encourage tho cultivation of cotton in the 
nciglibouriiig districts. I ^ able to include in lb9|i i^bitement the exi»orts from Jubbuljiore towards the 

West, or to give details this season by railway from tho North-Western Provinces to Bombay. I am 

unwdlling to delay tl>-' for this information, which tvill, however, he given hcreaftt'r in my annual report, I may 

mention, howevei^'''''^^^^ the imports to that mart, this season, of cotton from Jubbulpore and the 

neighbourhood^^ much fallen off. This was to some extent to bo attributed to tho bad season. But it was generally 
believed ipnoh of the cotton that would otherwise have come to Mirzaporo had been drained oft' towards Bonlbay, 
At and Agra also, I learnt that one or tw'o consignments of cotton had been sent from those markets to Bombay. 

subject Vill bo treated of more at length in my report on the North-Western Provinces. 

- 9. Cottoi^from the tsmiory of Ilia Highieas the Nitam , — Some of the cotton, for which credit has been taken in the 

statement 'of emorts from Central Frovinoes and tho Ber^ was, doubtless, grown in tho Nizam’s territoxy, south of 
Berar, and sent fo our markets for sale, I am not able at this moment to give the oxaot figures of such imports, but they 
will be publishw hereafter, when the trade returns are received. The territory of His Highness the Nizain, which adjoins 
the Bisrars, ha(. almost as much interest for your Chamber as the Berars themselves. As much of the very excellent 
cotton which V exported to Bombay I 17 the Na^re extension of the G. I. P. Railway, and the Poonah, Sholapore Line 
is grown in tys territory, J[ availed myself of an opportunity, during the presence in the Berurs of His Eze^ehey Sir Salar 

A J 
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Jung, O.C.S.I., the Minister of His Highaesa the Nizam, to represent to His Bzoellenej how valuable returns ot the area 
under cotton cultivation, and periodical information regarding the condition of the growing crop, would be to your Oham- 
ber, and to all interest in the cotton trade. Sir Salar Jung was pleased to express his willingness to oonaider the matter 
favourably, and I hope to be able to send you hereafter full information regarding the cotton prospects in that part of 
India. 

10. Progress in tJie system oj- pressing cotton — Another point to be noticed in the statement of exports is the propor* 
tion bonio by pressed to unpressed cotton. In my last annual report it was noticed how the system of full-pressing and 
half-pressing the cotton iii the interior had extended throughout the Central provinces and in the Berars. During the 
season Ifi68-G9, 8 per cent, of the cotton sent by railway went down in dokrasov loose bags, 66 per cent, in half-pressed 
bales, and 26 per cent, in full-pressed bales : or 8 per cent, of the quantity was sent down as loose eotton,*' and 92 per 
cent, was “ pressed.” This season sees a still further advance in the proportion of fnll-prossed cotton 74 per cent, only 
of the exports having been sent down in dokras or loose biiga, 33 J per cent, in half-pressed bales, and the large quantity 
of T) 9 per cent, in full-pressed bales. Indeed, although the total exports this season by railway have fallen short of last 
year’s supplies by 02,404 bales, still 52,099 more full-pressed bales wore sent down this year to Bombay than last year, the 
hguros for 1868-09 and 1869-70 being respectively 70,181 full-pressed bales, and 122,880 full-pressed bales. 

11 The great progress made during the last few years in pressing cotton in the districts will be scon by the accom- 
panying table : — 

Pn'ccntd^c of Cotton cypr*Yted hg Paihoag during the undermentioned gears. 



DnkrnB or 
loose bags. 

Half-press- 
ed bales. 

Full-pressed 

bales. 

Total dokras 
or loo8<! 
bags. 

Total 

pressed 

In 1865-6(5 

100 


1 

1 100 


„ 1866-(i7 

86 

13 

2 

1 85 

16 

„ 1867-(a 

27| 

.5.51 

17 

27j 

72i 

1868.(59 

8 

66 

26 

8 

92 

„ 1869-70 

71 

33i 

t 59 I 

7i 

1 

92} 


Or, in other ‘words, in 1866 the whole of our 0(>tton wont down to Bombay in loose bags or dokras. 

In 1867, the system of pressing was commenced. At* first full pressing” did not make much way, 2 per cent, only 
of thorroj) passing througli the full-prossos. The half-presses, however, secured 13 per cent, of the cotton, and the nett 
result that in that year 15 per cent, of tlie crop went down pressed, more or less against 85 i)cr cent, of dokru cotton. 

Ill 1868, the proportion of fiill-prcsNod and half-pressed cotton advanced to 17 per cent, and 5.54 per cent, of the 
crop respectively against 27^ per cent, the figures to which dokras Jiad bunk, or nearly tJiree-fouiths of the crop >vas 
pressed against a balance of one-fourth of loose cotton. 

Ill 1869, the number of full-pressed bales rose to 70,500, and tho half-pressed bales to 177,000 of a crop of 
270,000 bales ; thiit is say, 26 per eent. of tlio crop went to the full-picsbcs, and 66 per cent, to the half-presses, 
making the pereentago of pressed cotton to dokras as 92 to 8. 

Now, during tho season that has just cl<»sed, the number of full-pressed l)ales rose to 122,880 ; the number 
of half-pressed bales sank to 69,3.51 ; aiicl only 49,959 dokras were sent by rail. That is to say, 59 per cent, of the 
crop exported went to tlie full-jirosses, 334 per cent, to tho half-presses, making the proportion of pressed cotton to 
dokras as 92J to 74. 

12. [niTe<tse in the numhor ofj>r<sses . — The number of full presses, too, has considerably incrc.ased, and tho markets 
of Kliangaon, Slioogaon , Akote, Oomraoteo, Wnrdali, and llingimghat are now^ nil sii})pUed with machinery for packing 
the bojos for export ; and, as noticed in my last report, the cotton grown in the vicinity of these markets can now be pur- 
chased and pressed under tho superintendence of European merchants on tho spot, and tho full-pressed bales may be con- 
voyed by railw'ay from tho prosa-hoase>. in the Berars to ilie wharf at Bombay, and put on board-ship without any chance 
ot the bales being tampered with, and the Uingunghat or Oomraoteo cotton which they coiit.iiii ludiig mixed wdth cottons 
of inferior growths. Bdlcjviug, as I do, that this system of purchasing tJio cotton at the fountain-head, and packing it for 
export on tho spot, is calculate*! fo sustain tho fair reputation of the cotton supplied by oiii proNiuces, and to some extent, 
at lea.st, to chock adulteration, I coiiT^qg^ that, with my present lights, 1 regard the extension of this system with unmixed 
satisfaction. I believe that coiitmry view., ^re held by some gentlemen of great experience, and for wdiosc opinions I have 
the greatest respect. I am not as yet so prejuri*.4orl in favour of any particular system as not to be open to conviction, 
and 1 should bo glad to receive from your Chamber, vvVipjj^ nn all occasions, has been good enougli to afic *d me the most 
cordial assistance, au expression of opinion regarding the woJ-injj Qf system, and of its efiPect on tho cotton trade. 

13. Satisjactnrg u'urking of the railwfig traffic . — It is buif^iv that I should here niuntioii that tliere has been no 
recurrence of the blocks on the Railway line which some years ago uapj to form a promiuciit subject in my report, and 
that the working of the traffic has been satisfactory. 

14. Mea^^nres wiopted to % 7 npr<tve the cnltivation.^“Yrom tho TBpOYin have l>een from time to time submitted 

to you, your Chamber must bo aware ot the steps that, under the orders of ii’o Excellency tli^ Viceroy, have boon taken 
during the year to improve the cultivation cotton crop, and to assist the trade these provinces. It may, however, be 
convenient to follow tho plan pursued on former occasions, and, at the close of the to recapitulate briefly the chief 

measures that have been adopted towards these ends. You will, doubtless, remember the samples of exotic ootton 

grown in the Berars beiug submitted to you lost sealta, your Chamber expressed very ^^oidedly tbo opinion that “no 
*‘ exotic variety that could be grown in tho Berars will equal in value and iisefulness the iudigt..^^^g varieties of the country 

known as Oomraotee and Hingunghat;” and tho Committee are of opinion that whatever can ^one to maintain the 
present high character of these varieties, or if possible to improve it, would be one of the most services that 

can Jie rendered to the cause of improved cotton cultivation in the districts of country under the Cott^ Commissioner’s 
auperintendenoe, 

16, Failure of the exotic plant . — The season in which the samples submitted to your Chamber had been had 
not been a favourable one, and it was therefore determined to try these foreign varieties yet once more. Ajid they bare now 
hod another aud very careful trial during a season which, although unfavourable to the indigenous plapt, may, from 4:he 
excessive moisture, be considered to be unusually in favour of the exotic varieties. But with all the Advantages of con- 
stant rain, which the plants seemed thoroughly to appreciate, the result has been unfavourable, the oilt-tum small, and 
the produce inferior. Tour Chamber will, perha^ reserve its opinion on the subject until the receipt o\ the samples of 
the produce which have been prepared for you. But I shall be surprised if the result should affect the viWs now held by 
you on the subject. The exotic plants wul receive a further trial this season, a^d, perhaps, with the aAistaace of tbo 
experienced gardeners who have recently arriyed, some success may yet be achieved. ^ ' 
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The hybrid ^ants , — ^The hybrid, pljknta sent out by Mi\jor Trevor Clarke have been watched with great atten* 
tion« It IB almost too early yet to give a decided opinion regarding their meritil,'’but the plants are being most oarefblly 
studied by the Seed gardeners, who have already had some experience in such experiments. 

17. Imprwement of the indigetmie plant, — In accordance with your recommendation, the|g(reatest attention has 
been paid to the indigenous varieties. Besides^ the three Assistants a])pointed at the commencement of lost season, the 
staff of the Cotton4)epartment has recently been strengthened by the a})pointniont of four experienced European gardeners 
as superintendents of experiments. Those gardeners have been placed under the orders of thg Assistants to tlie Cotton 
Commissioner at the model farms of Sheogaon, Oonuaolee, and Hingiinghat, and the fourth has been attacJied to the farm 
recently established at Boolundshuhur, in the North-lVestern Provinces. At these model faims, indigenous seed, selected 
during tlio former season on the plan advocated by Major Trevor darkc, has l>cen most carefully sown and cultivated. 
Vaiious cxperimeifts have been tried, with more or less success, with manures, deep ])loughing, Ac. Notwithstanding an 
unusually bad season, tlie resiJt has been satiffactorv, the staple has been ])ronunncod to be excellent, and the out-tuiTft of 
cleaned cotton to the acre from the selected seed has been largi‘, and in one case the combinc<l effect of good seed and deep 
ploughing resulted in an out-turn of 255 lbs. of cleaned cotton to the aero, 'flio case was, it is true, an exceptional one, as 
the soil of th(3 field in which the crop was sown w^as sn[)erior to the ordinary run of the cotton-grbwdiig tracts. But from 
ordimuy fields in the farm during tliis, an unfavourable, season, as luucli as 176 lbs. of cleaned cotton was picked from the 
aero. The results are, therefore, encouraging. 

18. The greatest care has been taken in selecting the seed on the pedigree s\steni from this season’s crop, the 
inferior bolls being kept sejjarate, and the htpas^ or cotton in the seed, being divided into four classes. Much of the best 
selected seed has been distributed among iliu most intelligent landholders of the neighbourhood, and the remainder has 
been reserved for sowing in the model farms. 

ID. Jnemtse uf the oni-turn. — Wliil.st tin* most streiious edforts ari‘ lu'ing made to" improve the (junlitu of our pro- 
duce — the length and strength t»f the staple of tin* indigenous cotton, at the same time the hardly less important (piestion 
of the increase of cpiaiitity — the out-turn to tlie acre, has, as wdl he .scenyVom the ahovu remarks, received some attention ; 
foj* the measures adopted for the im]ii*ovcineiit of the staple will, it is hoped, hav(‘ some ('fleet on the oiit-tuni also; and it 
may not unreasonal)ly he o\peeted that the j)r(wluee (»f tlie heallliv se(‘d, thus earefully seh’cted, may show a marked im- 
provement in t]iiantity as well as in (|n:dit\. A \ariety ot (‘\perimeuls ha\e been undertaken at the farms to ascertain tlio 
means by wdiieh the increase of the out-turn ma\ he nuist siieceNsru]]\ and (‘eoiiomieallv ensured. TJie ri'speetive merits of 
the varioiis manures are being (.‘arefully test(‘d : tlu' “ fertilizer" sont h\ tin* eotloii supply Association ; the Australian 
guano, of w'liicli a consignment was ivceived from the tonernnient (d‘ Indi.i ; ;ind llu' jail jtnmihiiVy of w'hicli great hopes as 
an elTective and economical manure are entertained, hav(' all hei'iipnl dounattlu' setal gardens, 'f he imported manures 
W'eve unfortunately received too late in the season to jidmit of (I>e (‘\prrimenfs In'ing made as thoronghl\ as could have been 
desiriMl, and the .'•aine diflionll \ prc\euted the C(*]uhjned (dli'-d id* in igation and mamin' on the eott(.ui plant receiving a 
luerfeetly satisfactory trial. 

20. With irrhfaiUm, During the ensuing season, how('\<r, tlu* o\p ‘riiiK'nts with irrigation will he cmiducted on 
more aiUantageous terms d’he seed farm at Sluoga<ui ha ^ thi> ‘la^o'i b.a u extended to '2'M) acres. The site is admirably 
situated, and it ia liojied that by danimmg up the m.rchh<Miring sii'eam an idlVadive and economical w\'it(n* suiiply may bo 
ensured. Tbi' Special Irrigation l-aigiuc'er r<‘eeii11x apooml, <1 to Ihrarisnow ('ugaced in examining tfiis situ. Besides 
cotton, a variety of experiment will be uiah'rtaken at this and the other luims with the Khea plant, and a variety of other 
produce. 

21. J/ Oohirantn. — Tin' fai’iii at t loiiii .««d( « tins s( ivmi nt’ acres of land, and airmigcmonts have 

been madt' foi- a variety of (‘Xjienment ^ witli tlu' a^ i'l,mc<> < fn-icMinu), maniuv. Ac. ✓ 

22. In iJn //iniiniHf/iid (fitn)h'if — 'fhe la -iii in lls ilio.jmc-h.it coniil’y has Ix'i'ii niovt'd to .-i village named Mud- 
nee, in tlie viemitN (d' Wiirdah, the la ad i,U!Ut» o! iIu Winddi v! Iriil At Mudni'c a s])(cial iriigatioii scheme lias been 
samdioiK'd and eoiiijihded, and the <-\p('imH'Ht will liaN( I In* au\ mt.*''i‘ ot an abundant su[>]d\ of watei*. 

23. Af lionhincllntltnr, — 'flu' lanu al lln' pi. ice wheie 1 ih*\\ aiiT { Booluiidsinilmi*, Nort h-AVestern Pi'ovinces), is in 
tlic lu-art of th(' cotton countiw , near the ^ri'at mai k* t oi Kluxn] di, and on the canal, Irom which a jiermaneiit sny)])ly of 
w'ater is available. Tin* situ po se-sis cncin advantagi' \l>oui lao .-u-ks are Indiig sown irith sideided cotton soeil. 

21. JJt'fp ploKtfltiiHf . — So far as can al ynx'sent lie judgi'd, it would appear that d(»e]) ploughing is of gi-oat benefit 
to the yilant, and those parts of the seed fann^ winch Innc hei'ii thus ti'cated, show \cr\ favoiirablv hv tin' side of the fields 
cultivated accordnig to the ordiu uy iiatiM* method The plants mi the wdl [doughed liehis wereniucdl stronger and healthier 
than their noighboui's, and, as alreaily iioUcimI, JSO lbs. of ele.aii euttoii [>• r aen' was [indeed from tliese fields. This 
season an oi'dinar\ nalixe field baixllN x iehkal 5(1 lb., to the acre, 'fhe (‘xpermn'ufr. of this season have, indeed, been so 
encouraging, that it is proposed to order fi-uin Kngland a st( am ydoiigli lb]- use in the (d'litral India coUntrv. 

25. Al-frem> iSvIiuuls . — ’fhe sei'd farm ^ aie also n .ed as .Mdu* co Agrieultiiral Sidiools. 'flie sons of some of the 
principal cnltixators an* einydoxed on the liirin, and (lie \ai iou.s exyicriinents aio explaineil to tliem, and to the vilheuTS 
who occasionally visit the farm to h'arn the results of onr opciations, and who (‘xjiress considerable astonishment at the 
exctdlent croyis, not only <d’ cotton, hut of t<ihacco, C.nolina p..ddy, and oflicr prudiiee ix-nkotl at the seed gardens. 

20. Mcaanres (n (tssis^ the 'I'lio remaimrig measures adt»ptefl b^ the Colton Department during the year 

relate (diic'fly to the encourag(‘m(*nt gixLU to the extensu)n ol'the trade iu tVntr.il India. TJie greate.st importance is 
attached to these measures, as it is believed that the isl.iblishment of inoreantilcj firms in the interior, who are willing 
to pay a good price for gw>d (jotton, nllbrs the very best inducement to the landluddis- to rullivate his crop carefully, 
and to extend its cultivation as mueh as possible. Al the saiiu' tii.io the improved luaehinei'v for preparing and pressino- 
the cotton introduced by these firms ensures, there e.in be little doubt, the ai rival of a largf'" jHndioii of the crop in the 
Enropemi jparket in a creditable eoiiditiou, 

27. Iinpnm'mcnt uf llH^viCfUis of coiumnnicafiun in thn cot(<yy disfrir/s. — Every endeavour has, therefore, again been 
made to remove obstacles from the path of the trade's progress, and to sup])Iy its reciunement'^. Thus the means of com- 
munication in the cotton district.s have been much improved by the local ainhorities. TJie arrangements for the cotton 
traffic on the Great Indian Peninsula Haihvay, as already noticed, have been perfected. 

28. The Klmrtgaon line , — The construction of the branch line of railway to Khangaon w^as but the commencement 
of a system for joining our now isolated cotton markets to the main line. As you are aware, this little lino was opened 
in March last, and has already done its share in the carrying of this season's cotton traffic. 

29, The Oomraotcejine . — The branch to Oomraofcee has been surveyed, and it is hoped that the line may be ready 
for next season’s work. 

30, The branch of livngunghaf. — Thp, line through H ingun ghat to Chaiida also has been surveyed, and there is a 
hope of that market soon enjoving the advantages of. railway communication, I am aware that the importance of the 
recent discoveries of coal in this <]uarter are (ully appreciated by your Chamber. Besides the cheapening of the carriage 
of goods by railway which may be eipected to follow tlie employment of this cool, the discoveries will, it is hoped, prove of 
great advantage to the ^am factories for olehning and pressing cotton which are now at work in the Central Provinces 

3n 
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and the Berars. Survoya of both sides of ^le Wurdah river are now nearly completed, and it is anticipated that work may 
bo commenced in the early part of 1871. ^Tho direction taken by the proposed line of railway will mnoh depend on the 
result of tlio further investigations that are now being made regarding the extent and direction of the coal-field. 

31. The ChnUHtsgnrh line . — The schemo proposed some years ago by Sir Richard Temple for a light railway or 
tramway from Nagpore to tlio (’hutteesgiirli country is again nnder consideration, and as it lias an indirect bearing on 
the cotton question, it may bo noticed here. Chutteoagurh does not produce much cotton, but the available supply of 
grain in those districts is very large. If this grain-producing country could be tapped by a railway, and the large supplies 
of grain poured at a cliefip rate into the Nagpore country, the cultivators would bo able to devote to cotton much of the 
and which is now taken nj) with food grains, and tho construction of this line, in addition to the other advantages pro- 
mised, would thus help to extend the cultivation and increase tho supply of cotton. 

32. Th(» liiu'ft to Ind'm and Jffflerahad , — The branch railway from I^hundw^a to Indore, and that from Goolburgah 
to Hyderabad, have also some interest for the cotton tr.vle, as both these linos will carry some cotton. Tho surveys are 
now being pushed on. 

3.3. Tih'/nifh cnninitmi ation w'dh ihernthai dlstr’n'fs —During the past season the ofljces of tho Government Tele- 
graph were at work in tho cotton markets of KhaiiiX-ion, AKotc, (Jornr.i-»tee, an<l Hingiingliat, and I tliink it will be geije- 
rally admitted th.it, on tho wdiolc, the service was well performed. Some delay in t hi' transmission of messages was 
temporarily caused during tho coristniction of .i new line, which was sot up the Telegraph Department with the Hpecial 
object of providing a rtcpirule wiro for tho cotton luciehaiit^, and preventing the messages from the cotton districts being 
delaved hy tho through tr.ifiie between Homh.n^^ and (hh ut* ) which sometimes happened when hiifc one wire was available. 
And Korno inconveiiienco was oceasiinmd by the ])rem itim' i losing of the tclegra|>h oftiee :it Akote. , XJie latter subject 
has, however, been brought to the notice of (ilovernmont, and it is not antjeij)aled that any similar inconvenience will 
occur in fuiure. 

3k Titur in fhf Xntdi-Wt rn l*rorinre ^. — \<mr Clmmhor is aware, 1 hive luan for some lime past on a tour 
in Bcng.d, tho North-Western Pj'ovinet's, ami the Pniq.ib. A farm, on the priiu*i])le whieh has been found successful in 
Central Jmlia, has, .as iiln'alv noliee<l, been er.1 ihli^ht'd in tho Noi th-\\ i .-^ti'm Ihovinc'S, and it is iioped that other mea- 
sures coiidiieivo to the improvement of the cultivation and the Jihsistaiiee of the trade in cotton may soon be adopted. 

3.5. , Stacks. — [n legard to stoiks ilieio is, I believe, very little cotton remaining in the districts. The jirices that 

have ruled throughout the S(*\so’i have been so favoiirabh* that there has been lit \c indiitenn'iit to mlhcr the cultivator 
or the dOiiliT to keep his cotton hack, and the improva'd eomminm* itions now jn'cv^ent any delay in tr.iii.sit. My Assistants, 
who have made careful enquiries on this ^iilijcet, cstimaU,* the (|uautities in stock as folljws : — 

Tn tlio Hiiigiiiiirtint coiiiitrv ... ... ... ... 2,(KX) liales. 

,, KftBt JIcMiir ... ... ... ... ... ... ... DHX) ,, 

„ West Heiars li,000 „ 

30. i ^oncfiis'ion , — In comdusioo, I would notice that alihough the past season iuis been, as the preceding para- 
graphs will have shown, an unfavourable one, and although the ('xport>» have fallen short of the siqqilics of former years, 
still the ])rospeets of tho cotton tiadc m the (Vniial Ihovinees and llerar^ are far fiom diseinira^mg, A larger quantity 
of cotton wa^ sown in 1802-70 than in any ]u*evions >ear, and ha<l it not beiui foi tbe tMcptional vvealhej^ the ciop 
w^onld, undoubtedly, have bei'ii tbe largest over exported from ('entral Indi.i, rndccd, the cnItiVMtion has boon .steadily 
increasing year by vear, and ])rices have ruled so high during ihe .season Unit has pi^b elo'^i'd, and, notwitlistanding the 

damage to the crop, the cultivators havi done so well, ♦hat tlure is every prospect of evtsi a still largi'i* area ^eing sown 

with cotton during tho neaaou which has just commenced. Ihu on tliH nml otlu r hub|ects connected with the state of 
the weather and the pro.sp<‘ets of tho crops, I hb.ill Jmpo to Keej» your (diambiT fully iiifuimcd in my fiituro reports, — I 
have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient ^eI•v.lut, 

II \HliV l\l\’K/r'r-CA l\N A(\ Cotton Commissioner. 

iJitU’d C(X)np Baal inidslu (hue ^ 2i)fh Jane 1870 . 


r. N., dattd Simla, Uh dnlif JS70. 


This report ha.s been delayed for a few d ly.s, in order ihat the latest information regarding the prospects of the 
season 1870-71, which may now ho considered to h ivc fairly ctminieiieed, might be bupplied to } our Chamber. Abundant 
rain lias filleii, and a.s yet, at least, the prospect.s are favourable. 

HiNoeNQiiAT. — The Assistant t/o the Cotton Commissioner, writing under date the 2()lh instant, states : — 

‘•On tho night of tho 17th, we had the first burst of the mouSoon, and the weather since then has boon almost con- 
tinuously drizzling rain. 

'■* The cultivators have not yet begun sowing, and will not begin to d*> so until three or four more heavy showers ot 
rain have fallen, for as yet the raiu'has not ]»en(‘trated to any gicat de])th. At the Miidnee farm v\e are quite ready to 
begin sowing as soon as a favourable iqiport unity occuis.’’ 

Kast Berab (Oomhaotek). — Writing under date tho 23rd in.stant, the As.si^tant to the (’otton ( Vmimissioiicr 


reportb 

“ From the 12th up to date, we have had very hi'nvw '•hower.b of ram, hy vvhieli the soil Ini', l^ceome so tlionmghly 
saturated that some of tbe cultivators have now eommeneed to sow their fields witli Cotton, 'riie detail of the rain-fall is 


jjivon below : — 


Up to the 12th J une 


On the 

It 

>» 

)j 

If 


IGth 

I7th 

18th 

20th 

2lBt 

22nd 


Tuches. Cents’ 

2 33 

0 5 

4 36 

0 25 

0 33 

1 30 

0 7 


Total inches... 8 G8 


“ The rain which fell on the 17 th was exceedingly heavy; rain fell continuously for nearly 48 hours, and tho 
water had soaked w ell into the ground. 

“ Tlie monsoon has commenced this time earlici than was expected. On account of the heavy unseasonable showers 
that fell during the past two or three months, the cultivat(»i’H seemed to fear tliat the rains might fail us towiirds the 
middle or close of the season, when they w ill be urgently required. This uuexjiected early rain has hurried on the sowung 
operations, and many of the fields are yet to be got, into ordei-, and the cultivators are now busily engaged in sowing or 
preparing their fields. 

“ The work in our seed garden was stopped for four clays owing to the heavy raip, as was the case eveiywhoro in the 
country. I am glad to report that since yesterday at noon the weather has been fine, and the work in our garden is now 
going on rapidly.” 
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West J^buR.— The Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner, under date the lOth, writes 
Ofi night ^ the 7th, we had 1 j^h 90 cents, of rain, consequently the ground has been pretty well saturated ; 
iq fact so miich so, that I bavf not been able to do anything with it for the last two days,*’ 

And again, under date the 24th, he adds : — 

“ iWe have had very heavy raiif, :as much as inches.” 

Very heavy rain has fallen in the North- Westeni Provinces, and in Central India, and, fts far os I can loam, all 
over the country j and the prospects in every direction are reported to bo favourable. 

The following reports have just been received by tclcgrapli : — 

Hxnounohat, 4th July. — Rain-fall up to date 8*49 inches. From the 22nd to the Isfr no rain fell. During the 
last four days the rains have set in again steadily, and the prospects of the crop now look well, 

OoMRAOTEB (East BERAR)f 4th July. — Rain-fall up to date nine inches. 

Cotton crop most flourishing. 

Akola (West Berar), 4th July. — Rain-fall 9*75 iiielios. Weather fine during last fortnight, and koonbies (culti- 
vators) busy sowing. Rain is now threatening. Prospects could not be more favourable. 

HARRY RIVKTT-CARNAC, * 

Simla ^ Wt Juhj 1870. ' . Cotton Commissioner. 


STATEMENT A. 


Statement showing t1u‘ area under Cotton (Cultivation in the Central Provinces and the Jlerars dvnng the year 1860-70, ae 


ccmipared with 1808 - 00 . 



Divisions and Districts. 


Acres, 18G8-G9. 

Acres, 1869-70. 

1 neroase. 

Decrease. 

Nagporo 

Bhimdara . . 
Chanda. 

Wurdali. 

Balugbat. 

Nar/pore. 

... 

80,081 

3‘j.i6n 
173,51 1 

*102,010 

67, .527 
225,332 

10,868 

18,358 

61,818 




Total 

21)8,701 

as5,808 

1 III ir- 

87,04-1 


Jnbbulpore. .. 
Saugor. 

Duinub.. 

Seoneo. 

Mnndluh. 

Juhhulpore, 


28,180 

2t,;<8y 

1 1 2<X) 
5,317 

1 ,GS5 

21,903 

28,995 

10,000 

0,131 

1 1,202 

4,000 

2,100 

1,111 

3,217 

423 



Total 

73,771 

78,251 

8.120 

3,610 

Bnirool. 

Chiinlwara 
Hosiiiigaljad .. 
Nursingiiorc . 
Niinav .. 



537 

37,05.1 

1G,70S 

G1,82S 

2.5, r, -5 

1 

29,531 

10,890 

03,895 

20,910 

.... 

1 

2,007 
t 1,321 

537 

7,619 

5,812 



'J’otal . 

111,751 

131,271 

3.388 

13,808 

Uaq)o7-c 
Siiiubulporo ... 
Belawpore 

Chuiteesijv rh. 


83, 13G 
7,951 

72,922 1 

85,800 

70,350 

05,971 

2,301 

3,190 

6,948 



Total. ...i 

235,898 1 

228,121 1 

2,361 

10,138 

Upper .GodavcTy 


1 

G91 , 

573 


118 



Total . ..} 

7ot ),875 

82-1,037 

100,016 

27, 764* 

Comraotce 

FilUchporo 

Woon... 

East Verur. 

1 

.. 1 

.!! '.'j 

1 

182,183 
309,172 
131,101 , 

325,092 

187,012 

l.Hl,513 

143,509 

.3,382 

121,230 


s 

Total 1 

622,51l> 1 

018,177 1 

110,891 ' 

121,230 

Akola 

Booldaiia 

Basscin. 

TYrst Berai'. 

f 

( 

!:;i 

...1 

1 

40G,8G2 1 

195,123 , 

02,211 

1 

41 1 ,090 
291,762 

4,828 1 

90,039 1 

1.916 




Total 

0111,226 

707^009 

103,383 





Total, Borars... 

1.880, 742 1 

1,415,780 

250,274 

121,230t 

Central Provinces 
Borars... 

... 



7.50,875 

1,280,712 

821,027 ‘ 

1,415,786 

100,916 

250,274 

277C4 

121,230 

Grand total, Central Provinces and Borars. 


2,037,617 

2,239,813 

361,190 

148,994 

Increase in Central Provinces... 

Increase in the Berars.. 

) 

.. ' 



73,162 

129,014 

4 

Total increase in the Central Provijaces and Berars 

" -n , 

J 

1 



202,196 



* Nett increase, sores 73,162. f Nett increase, sores 129,044. 

HARRY RIVETT-CARNAC, 


Cotton Commissioner. 


Camp BodundelmhuTy 2Slh June IGIJO. 
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STATEMENT B. 


AStaUment showing in detail thequantitg of Ootton exponed towards Bombay from the Stations of the Great Indiwn Peninsula 
Hail way in the Central Provinces and the Berars^ during the o/* 1869-70, compared with the exports 

, 0/1868-69. 


Stations. 


Napporo 

Sinrleo 

W Lirrlah 

E’ooJpaon 

Chamloor 

Budnaira 

Moortizapoor 

Akolu 

Shoopaon 

Kliaupaon ... 

Nnndoorah ... 

Mu Ikuporo . . . 

Kliundwah . . 

Booranporo . 

Ilurdah 

Soon 00 

Etarseo 

Sohappore . 

Garra^varra... 

Total balt'fl . 


Kiill-prcHflod halos 
Ha If- pressed bales 



Exports in tho soason of 1868-69. 

Exports 

in the season of 1869-70. 


Full -pressed 

Half- pressed 

Dokras or loose 

Full-pressed 

Half- pressed 

Dokras or loose 


bales. 

hales. 

bales. 

halos. 

bales. 

bags. 




680 



258 

920 




21X? 

. ... 

1 

— 


4,224 

IT, Am 

1,095 

9,856 

^ 10,769 

26 



8,759 

1,536 


6,188 

487 



4,379 

664 


1,3(58 

708 


23,3^ 

37,ri08 

883 

37,986 

11,945 

132 



13.980 

1,483 

.. .. 

11,040 

2,931 


.... 

4,801 

2,237 

. . 1 

3,360 

733 


14,772 

50,860 

3,921 

18,322 

16,691 

5,465 





.36.918 1 

2,663 

2,397 


27,801 

39,976 

17,651 

19,768 i 

6,179 

1,307 





4,261 i 

.... 1 

— 

1,718 


.... 


1 36,400 

! 

1 ‘ ' 

— — 

10,406 

6,084 





.... 

— 

626 






— 

619 

1 • • 




1 

— ^ — 

818 





1 

— 

7,091 



1 


1 

— 

7.462 


70.181 

177.775 ' 

70.000 

122,880 

fi9,351 

49,959 


Totals. 


180S.Cy. 


18B0-7O. 


70, (HX) 

Dokra.s or loose baps ... 

a 


70,181 122,880 
177.775 I 00,351 

10,059 

23, .333 . ... =16,663 

3 

271,289 1 208,884 


Decrease in 18G9-70, bales 62,405 


STATK.MENT V. 

Oanparativc statement of the (\dton ecjwrted from the Central J*rot’nices and the Bo'ar^ (tavunh Jiomhfy during the 

seasons 1H60-70. 


By railway 
By road 


I 

I Season 1868-60. 

, Bales. 

271,289 

.1 4, 1.2.8 


Total bales.. 
Decrenso in 1860-70, bales .• 


275,712 


Season 1860-70. 

Bales. 

208,884 

5,608 


214,582 


61,130 


Ca'nip Boolundshnhiir^ 25//* June 1870, 


IIAKUY HlVETT-C’AKNAl', 

Cotton Commissioner. 


COTTON CROP- NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES, 1869-70. 

Allahabad, 25tli April 1870. 

From the Board of Revenue, NoHh~Western Provinces, To (iovnnment, Xorth^Wesiern Provinces. 

I am directed to lay before His Honor the LiciitenaTit-Governor the following report, with accompanying statements 
on the actual out-turn of the cotton crop in these provinces during 1869-70. 

, middle of September the plants throughout the Province.s were ajiparently healthy, and gave promise of an 

a undant yield ; but, owing to the heavy unse.isonahle rain which fell towards tho close of that mouth, the crop was very 
seriously injured, and the out-turn smaller than in any year since 1861. 

The estinmted and actual results were : — 


s • 

Estimate. 

Actial. 

Total Acreage sown with 
Ootton. 

Total Out-turn, 

Maunds. 

Total Acreage sowti with 
Cotton. 

Total Out- tarn, 

Mannds. 

1,127,698 1 

973,440 

1,160,898 

468,802 


From the above it will be seen that, though the area returned os under cotton exc^ded the estimate by 33,200 
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acres, the actual reported yield fell short by 509,638 maunds. Taking the estimated average yield of 1,925,802 for the 
four jmat cotton-growing tracts — Meerut, Rohilkund, Agra, and Allahabad — ^given in para. 6 of my predecessor’s letter 
No. 225, dated 2nd February last, the out-turn this year for those divisions is short by 1,485,618 maunds. 


The actuals for the respective divisions are : — 

Total Aoreoffo sown Total 

with Cotton. Out-tum. 

Meerut 211,466 144,868 

Kumaon 241 206 

Robilkhund 172,768 78,664 

^ Agra 358,868 124,201 

Jbansi 71,872 8,068 

Allahabad 317,660 92,471 

Benares 23,0^ 9,364 

Ajmere ^ 8,898 6,981 


Total 1,160,898 463,802 Maunds. 


The oiit-tuni of the year under report, in compnribon with each of tlie eiglit previous years as given in resolution of 
Goveniment, No. 994, dated 3rd April 1869, is as follows : — 


Pounds. 


1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 


96,980,000 

114,000,000 

81.4i«,200 

132,267,180 

62,6<(3,280 

85,684,920 

67,876,120 

44,137,840 

37,104,160 


During the three last moaiths of the year, prices in seven of the ])rincii)al marts were as below : — 


Date. 

Meerut. 


Agra. 


1 

|Furrucknbad. 

1 

^ Cawupor 

V. 

! 

' Allahulmd. 

1 

j Mirzaporo. 

Ghazeopore. 


1 

1 

Ks. 

As. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

As. 

Pa. 

Rh. 

i 

Art. 

i»s. 

1 

lit). 

Art. 

1 

Ps. Rs. As. 

1 

Pa. 

^Ks. .As. 

Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps . 

Close of Octobor 

ISfiO.. 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 22 

8 

0 



1 

27 0 

0 

23 2 

0 

26 11 6 

Do. November 

18(51).. . .' 

22 

13 

9 

20 

0 

0 

23 

4 

0 

21 

0 

1 

27 0 

0 

25 0 

0 

25 11 6 

Do. December 

1869. ... 1 

1 

1 

22 

13 

9 

22 

0 

0 

21) 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 1 

21 0 

0 

1 

26 4 

0 

25 11 6 


the ju’ices of the nine jirevious months being shoNvu in the report on tlu* (».stiniatcd out-turn of the year. 

The quantity of cotton imported from other districts from lore igu territt>ry is estimated, it uiU be seen, at maunds 
GG4,0G0, the gi'caler portion of wliieh found its way to the prinei])al markets, viz. : — 

• ManndH. 


Mirzaporc .. 
Meerut.. 
Morn<lnbnd .. 
Agra... 
Jaloiiu 
Cawnpore .. 


240,000 

29,060 

20,000 

60,000 

41.000 

45.000 


Total 435,050 


Tlicso figures must be looked on as approximate only, and the Board are not ])repai-ed to accept tlioin as of any con- 
sideniblc value. The ipiantity required for local con«umi>tioii is roughly given at 290,390 maunds. 

Til my predecessor's report on the estimated cro]) was given a calculation juitting the home consumption at 750,000 
maunds. The yield this year being 16.3,802, and importation GG1,0G0, there remains for exportation, after home consump- 
tion, a balance of .377,862 maunds. 

The quality of cotton is described as good in five districts, as average hi twelve, and as indifferent in thirteen. 

Tlic following gives the number of screws in each district and the work done liy them : — 


N'». of 
Screws. 


Saharunpoi'o City .. 2 

Meerut Statioi^ ... .. ... 9 

Boolnudshnhur, Khoorja ... ... 12 

Allygurh District ... . ... 21 

Moradabad, Chundowsee ... 1 

iKo'S'il » ■ 

Agra Station... ... ... 30 

fFuttehgurh ... *) 

Furruckabad ... } Ghnttua Ghat... ... >6 . .. 

CCity ) 

Etawah District... ... 3 

Etah, Khasguuj... ... ... ... 6 

Jalomi, Calpee... ... ... ... 2 

Cawuporo Station, 10 or more... 

Mirzaporo District ... 38 

Ghazeepore Station ... 2 


Qtiantll^ t)f 
button prcBierl 

5,000 maands. 

Not stated. 

7,540 maunds. 
9,787 „ 

Nil. 

.. By 9 presses only. 

By 5 do. 2 at Cocland 3 at Hattras. 


.. Not iu Use. 

16,876 „ 

... By 10 presses. 

.. 

... Not in use. 

4,000 maunds. ... 

... By 1 press : 2 not in use. 

.. Not ill use. 

.. Ditto. . ^ 

9,693 bales. 

30,000 

... By two or more presses. 


With reference to the progress of the Elgin Mills, the Collector of Cawnporc .says : — The Elgin Mills have beau in 
“liquidation, or rather -have never been out, for the last eighteen mouths. Some of the shareholders have now petitioned 
“the Court to wind up the concern. Recent operations have satisfidd many people that the undertaking has great 
“ dIemeBts of success, the chief defect lieing that the machinery is incapable of utilizing the indigenous cotton-— at least, is 
“ unable to make saleable tw ist out of it ; the consequence is that nearly all their cotton has to come from Hiugunghat.” 

The reports from District OfBcers, with one or two exceptions, are silent on the subject of the demand for Native and 
English manufactures, and the range of prices ; but on these points all the information that could be given was embodied 
in the Board’s report of February last# 
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— Oomparative Statement of the Area and EetimaUd and Actual Outturn of the Ootton Crop »n the Dietriete 

of the NorilirWfstern Provincee^fyr 1869 - 70 . 


Abba and Olttubn in ICauno of 40 Sbbbs 
OB 80 Ibf. 


DISTRICTS. 


1869-70. 

Estimated Outturn. 

Acres. I Mauuds. 


1869 - 70 . 

Actual Outtu/m in 
Cleaned (Jottan. 


Remarks. 


Dehro Doon,... 
Saharunporo,... 
MouziifTei'uuggnr, 
Meerut, 


Boolnndshuhnr, 

AlljgBTb, 


MEERUT DIVISION. 
112 199 1 

3^381 32,2.57 

34,088 22,193 

51,611 43,229 



Maunds. 

T "" Y 

190 

32,860 Condition of the crop is good. 

29,433 

27,551 No raina until the early part of September, and that 
almost entirely destroyed the first pickings. No sun 
to ripen the bolls which remained. 

37,897 The rains of Scpteinber, just when the plants were to 
bloom, (lid gresat injury to the buds. 

16,937 Late rains injured the blossoms, and reduced the bolls 
on the i)lanta. 

144,868 


Kumaon, 

Gurhw'al, 

Total 

241 

... 1 

KLIM AON 
205 

DIVISION 

211 

205 


2U 1 

1 

205 

211 

205 



i UOirfLKJlllNl) DIVISION. 

Bijnour, ... 

.. 

33,766 

29, H3 1 

33,766 

26,814 

Moradabad, . . . 


63.7 U 1 

45,627 1 

52.465 

26,690 

Budaon, 



38,152 1 

25,120 

38,1.52 

1.568 

Bareilly, ... 


28,674 1 

33,250 j 

27,390 

18,268 

Shobjehaiipore, 

.. 

18,137 

ir,4i2 

18,137 

3,481 

Torrai, 



2,3('8 

3,259 

2,8 kS 

2,830 


Total 

171,C81 

IKi.ail 1 

172,768 

78,651 




A(iUA DIVISION. 


Muttro, 


95,913 1 

88,:)01 

97,888 

32,729 ’ 

Agra, ... 


100,669 1 

109,027 1 

108, .569 

33,152 

Furruekabad, 


13,967 

10 60S 1 

j 

13,907 

32,138 

Mjnpoorie, ... 



38,611 

1 

21,636 

38,611 

1 

12, .357 ' 

Etawah, 


1 

57,799 1 

39,819 j 

56,760 

21,808 

Elab, .. 

... 

1 

.39,213 1 

1 

J 

35,000 ] 

39,21.3 

17,717 ' 


Total 

362,133 [ 

3or,36l j 

355,068 

121,201 



J 11 ANSI E DIVISION 


Jaloun, 


48,813 

28,435 

1 

17,971 

6,079 ^ 

Jhansio, 


23,379 

11,074 

22,423 

1,715 ( 

Lullutporo, 

.. 

1,007 

1,058 1 

1,478 

214 


Total 

75,829 

40,567 j 

71,872 

8,0(53 



ALLAilABAIJ 

DIVlSrc^N. 1 

Cawnpore, 


77.977 1 

1 

61,495 ! 

77,977 

.38,881 

Futtehpoie, 

.. 

1 

84,377 1 

1 8,4.53 

31,379 

11,063 jl 

Banda, 


133,635 1 

106,153 1 

131,575 

25,120 1 

Allahabad, 


21,973 1 

16.621 1 

1 

21,973 

7,668 'J 

Uamoorpore, ... 


49,721 

27,966 

49,721 

9,214 1 

Jounporo, 


1,867 

488 

1,922 

522 


Total 

318,653 

231.176 

317,550 

92,471 



BENARES DIVISION. 


Benares, 



22,619 

6,814 

23,016 j 

9,3C3 1 

* 

Total 

22,619 

5,814 

23,046 j 

9,364 



A J MERE DIVISION. 


Ajraere, 

... 

8,898 

15,053 

8,893 

6,981 1 


Total 

8,888 

16,063 

A ftOR 

5,981 


eatiinato, tho cause being the h(‘avy rain in September. 

’ho heavy raina considerably affected tlic» crop. 

Ivviiig to heuv'v ruins laic in the season tho cotton crop 
conipleto failure. 

'he heavy raina lute in the year considerably damaged 
tho crop. 

'liroe-fburths of tho flowers lost bj the abundant fall of 
rain in September and October. 


at the Lonimencoment of ()otoI>or. 

he heav y rain of Octolx'r knocked oft' the flowers & pods, 
ho ram was late in falling ; and, when tho ('ottoii pods 
were fully formed, foil so lieavily tJiat tho crop has 


9th Oclobor, It was only tho later plants from which 
aiij lliing like a crop was gathered. 

ho actual outturn ih 15,000 inauiidH less than what was 
csl minted, owing to the hosiVy rains that fell in tho end 
uf Augiisr and beginning of Sopteudicr. 
lie crop yellow and light , ruined by tho heavy rain 
which fell ns it was podding. 


injury in September by heavy rain. 


daj H, destioyod the flower and tilled tho young holla 
with insects, Mo that tho outturn is really the produce 
of tlio Intter part of October, November, and December. 
i\ the month of October very heavy rain foil, and the 
crop Muflered greatly. 

ijury done to tho crop by the winds and heavy rain in 
October. 

he extent of land under cotton corresponds with the esti- 
mate, but the actual outturn is less than half estimated. 
Causes, 1st, ov'cr-estimato, nnd, 2ndly onsoasouablo rains, 
ho discrepancy owing to the heavy rains of September, 
which ruined tho crop. 


9,363 The crop abundant, but bad in quality. 


tho frosts of January. The crop very poor. 
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B.>^Statement showing the QwJMUty of Cotton Imported, the Qiwntity required for local Consimption, the Quality of the Crop, ike. 


Districts. 


Qcantitj Imported. 


Beqnired for Local Con- 
samption. 


Quality of the Crop. 


Number of Screws and work 
^dono by them. 


Dehra Dooii . 
Saharonpore . 


Koozulfergurb 


Meerut 


100 maunds 


MEERUT DIVISION 
300 maunds jTbe cotton hero is average good. 


No cotton is imported,l5,000 maunds The quality this year is good 


Boolundflhuhur . 


1,600 maunds. . , 
29,060 maunds 

|3,000 maunds 


About moioty of tho pro- 
duce. 

19,891 maunds 


Allygurh 114,600 maunds 


20,000 maunds 


INo machines for pressing, the 
native gin alone used to clean. 
Two screws have boon erected 
in Saharunpore, quantity pres- 
sed up to dato 6,000 niaunds. 

inferior, owing to untimely fall None in use in this district, 
of rain. 0 ' 


iGotton this 
quality. 


year of very good 


Crops rather inferior 


I 

Knmaon 20 ranund r,. . 

Gurhwal. I . . .. , 

Bijnour I 


15,525 maunds |Tho quality as good as that 

former years. 


KUMAON DIVISION 

205 maunds | Average 

I Not n cot t<»u growing district 

I KOHILKHUNI) 

,0,000 mtiundfl Usual quality; all 

I I country seed, 

Moradabad '20,0(K) maunds 24,000 mauuds 'The i(nulity is usual 

Budnon '200 maunds 6 , OtK) maunds iThe qunlity very bad 

Bareilly 3,000 mauurla 10,374 maunds Tho quality average 

Shahjoiuinpore 15, (XX) maunds 8,()00 maunds 'Below average 


At Meerut there are nine Screws, 
Messrs. lUddletun and Co.*s 
cotton is shipped without being 
re- pressed in Oalcutta. 

Twelve screws in tho district, all 
at Khoorja. Screwed mds. 
ofjTwouly-ouo screws in the dis- 
trict, live •oily, two at Ooc and 
three at iiattras, at work. 

Nil. • , 


Terrai ,A small quantity im- 

ported. 


JMuttra 12,000 maunds . 


grown from No screws in this district. 

r work nominal. 

'One screw at ChundowMce, but 

,,,No cotton sciow^s in this district. 
. . iThoi o arc no screw’s at work hero. 
Do. 

damaged by tho late Do. 


The crop 

I raiurt. I 

AGRA DIVISION. I 

J8,0(X) mnuiids... 'Dccidi'dly inferiorto former 3 onr 8 |Two screws at Kosee and one at 

A roll iiwc<“t {hiUthift) attacked .Iiille 3 sur, but not used during 


Agra 


tlio pod as it was forming. 
. 60,000 maunds 2, (XX) maunds The qualify not good 


I 


Fnrruckabad 3, OCX) iimniids 


I 


Tlic rtudtiev tchscel imports 
3,(X)0 maunds, used in 
the cloth w'ovKh, tout- 


Mynpooric No cotton imported, 

I I consumption. I thor. 

Ktaw’ali |Aboiit 15,0(X) nuinnds, 7,350 maunds The quality of the crop is ver 3 

inferioi both as n'gards colour 
and staple. 


I the past twelve montlis. 

Thirt 3 ’ screws in Agra, of wliioh 
onI,v ton are working. These 
SCI 0 W 8 turn out from 30 to 46 
bales a day each screw, the 
bales weighing 3(X) lbs. of cot- 
ton iiiul 1 I lbs. of gunny cover- 
ing, r<;pcs, &c. 

One screw in Futtobgnrb and one 
at Gbutteu Ghat. In the city 
there are tlirco lying unused. 


I making, &v. 

[...'Two-thirds kept for localjufciior by the unseasonaUe w ca- Xt> ncrow lug machines in this 


Etah 


.falonn 


Jhansie 


Lullutpore., 


Cawuporo 


Futtehpore 

Banda 

Allahabad . . 


|y,(XX) maunds .J7>500 maunds 


The Clop v cry inft'rior, 3 ^clIowish, 

I and ver 3 light, eaten by iuseotH.i 
JIIANSIE DIVISIO.V. 

11,(X)0 maunds jl 0,000 maunds^ [Tho quality ordiiiaiy native, from 

' indigenous seed, 

fniports are prac-jTbo yield about ] 2 , 000 , The quality saul to bo a>ei age. 

ticall}' ml mds. in an average year, 

of wdiich 6,0(X) nuiiiiiflH! 
required for local con- 
sumplion. 

70 maunds |Botwcen 400 or 5(X) mds. 

rcqiiiretl for local con- 
sumption. 

ALLAHABAD DIVISION. 

15,000 maunds jNo accurate iilca can bciThe quality avorn go 

formed of local coii.sum-' 
lion. 


Humeerporo . . .. 
Jouupore ..t^u 


Gornckpore 


Bustee 


Aiirngurh , 


Mirzapore , 


Betaares 

Ghazeepore ^ 

AJmere 

Batiniatad Total 


2,600 maunds 
3,0CK) maunds 
8,300 maunds 

2,000 maunds 

6,200 maunds 


Estimated that abontj 
16, (XX) maunds aro| 
imported. 

12,6iX) maunds 


|10,000 maunds import- 
ed from Oawnpore ft{ 
adjacent districts. 
|240,(X)0 maunds 

tr 


2,020 tfEnaunds . 
90,000 maunds . 

Unlpown 


(66^060 maunds 


5,000 mauuds , Suffered from the late rains. 

One -fourth of the outturuilu colour and strength inferior. 

,2,640 maunds Disappointed expectations, thCj 

I pods injured by natural causes. 

17,800 maunds Tho ordinary native but of a good 

I description. 

In addition to tho produce, The quality good 
of tho district, 200 mds. 
required for local cou- 

sumption 

BENARES DIVISION. 

The cotton medium quality 
ther reddish in colour. 


lintrict. 

()iil 3 one Colton screw in this 
district in use ; coiiUnorl to 
pack i ng for tli« Galcu t tn market 
l^alf s of 12 eui)ic feet contain- 
ing IX )0 lbs. of cotton. Two 
powerful screws are unused. 

Five screws at Kasliguuj, but not 
w’orkod this or the previous year. 

Two screw's at Calpee, but no 
woik in tho district. 

Tlnao arc no screw's at work in 
this dibtiict. 


Cotton not screwed 
trict 


in this dis- 


|l2,600 are estimated to be 
imported from the westj 
for local consumption. 
lAbout 10,000 maunds. 


6,000 maunds. 


2,266 maunds 

One fifth nsodinthedistrictl 
AJMEBB 

Il0,000 maunds 


1280.890 maunds,. 


About ton nativ'e screw-owners 
have been working but only to 
1)10 extent of 200 bales; the^ 
four European screw-owncrs 
Hcrcw'cd 9, 19** liales. 

No Hcrcw’b in (his district. 

[No screws in this district. 

The cotton is packed in bales 
without pressing. 

No screws in the district. 

No screw s in the j^istriot. 


No screw in this district. 


On the whole good, but the oot‘ 
ton was yellowish. 

The crop promises well 


DIVISION. 
Very indifibrent 


No screws in this district. 


No cotton Boresvva in this district. 


jTbirty-eigbt Cotton BOrowB work- 
ing; 80,000 mannda screwed 
for exportation. 

[No screws in the district. 

Two screws in Ghazeepore, 1,000 
maunds per annum pressed. 

No screws at presses in the dis- 
trict. 
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Abstract s^atcmont of tho prices of Cotton in tiio jirincipal marts of the North-West Provinces for the ten months closing^ 

with Septemlier, 1869 : — 


# 

Date. 

Mocriif . 

Agr» . 


Furruckabad 

Cavrnpore. 

. 

Allahabad. 

Mirzapore. 

Ohasoepore. 


IN. Ah. 

P. 

Rb. 

As. 

p. 

Us. As. 

T> 

A • 

Bs. As. P. 

Bs. As. 

p. 

Bs. As. 

P. 

Bs9 As. P. 

December, 1868 

18 18 

2 

19 

8*0 

18 8 

0 

26 0 0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

22 13 6 

Jatuiarv, 1860 

18 2 

3 

18 

0 

0 

18 12 


25 0 0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

22 13 6 

Febrnnrv , ,, 

20 0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

It) 0 

0 

20 9 10 

22 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

17 6 0 

Maich, 

19 0 

3 

17 

0 

0 

19 5 

2 

20 9 10 

22 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 5 5 

April, ,, 

20 0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

21 1 

0 

20 6 10 

[ 

22 

0 

0 

21 

14 

0 

20 0 0 

Mut. ^ 

18 l:» 

2 

22 

0 

0 

22 0 

0 

20 0 0 

22 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

29 0 0 

f ' 

•luiic, N, 

20 0 

0 

22 

0 

o 

21 12 

■’ i 

20 0 0 , 

23 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

21 5 4 

1 

•filly, „ 

22 1 

0 

! 

22 

0 

o 

22 0 

O 

23 11 3 

21 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

28 3 6 

Angnsi. 

22 1 

1 

0 

1 21 

0 

o 

23 0 

0 1 

22 0 0 1 

22 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

^6 10 9 

N 1 

Scplembtr, ,, ' 

20 0 

0 

21 

0 

o 

22 0 

0 

25 0 0 1 

1 

23 

1 

0 

0 1 

1 

22 

8 

0 

28^ 7 0 


Tilt* \jiriMtu*n in pri* ’s jit llio sjune fiinc in (lill*“Lnt bKjiUties so rumarkiil)!^. Unit without e\[)I;iuution the 
liojird jiiv not inolintMl to [)l{U^o iuu<*h taitli in tin* i »t<‘s icMSuJod 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN THE PUNJAB IN 1869-70. 


Tlie nroa under cult I \ Jit n*n m 1 Si)<) w.i^ <^1 1 ,7 Itl 4i<*it's iiust in 1808, and 687,321 in 1SG7, TJiore has 

been a cousideiMl>1r incivaM* in cultivation in tin* y \r nndei n.poi(. 11us lucr^a^e has taken place in 21 Districts. In 0 
Districts tliero v^tl' a d(' k i e lM>lh in .ih a and out nun, in one oi* two llauv w I'l a dccri'ase in area, 1ml an lucieasc in out 
turn, while in two Ih'^tnets, (iooiLiion and lit " n »1 h (lop w i>. ihiio-.! in < ntiri' failiiri*. In tliese two Districts the area 
.sown with cidlon was 8'*^ M \ m res m aliont one t« iilli ot'lln* tiitiie ana ofiuttoii mltnation in the Piovinee. 

The <mt tinn * ilenlatcd at Gl.s,!)!)!) inaind i i* i mm d lolion, o oO seers, 8 ehitt’icks (ncarl^\ 01 pounds) poi 
acre. Had the an i n* llis^ir .ind (loorLacm piodinid m <nii tniii e(|n:il to tin* a\ei.*u;e of the Piovineo, the total out-turn 
would hasehemi al»on( 671),3i*J m innds, oi* nlumt *> 5 seen 7 ilntt leks jw'i aeie. ^ 

Kroin ein|nine', ni.ide, it w.n found tliit tie* oiuniiJ lell^n^ of 8 Distnet^ had sii«»wn nneleaned Cotton instead of 
ele.inid. Tho lu n -^-.ai ' t oi tlcI lv>ll^ li i\ e I « t n in aie. ^ 

d'akmi; the icluin^ llus in , tlu* Di\ i i lu oiih* ol j)iodueti\ eiie s st nal as follows . — 

‘'t’tn. Cluttach!> 


JuillllMioi 

19 

6 por acre. 

I’c'^liawni 

.. dS 

5 

}} 

Piiibulla... 

... 40 

9 

)} 

Deiajut ... 

. -15 

« 


riiiTitMiir .. ... ... . . 

. 35 

13 

» ) 

^Moolinri... 

... 28 

8 

>9 

Raw iilimith'O 

.21 

12 

n 

linhdie ... 

... 22 

10 

*> 

Delhi 

.22 

0 

M 

ITirsar ... 

. . 20 

9 

9> 


Even at tlu* host, the v u Id of (on,.M m rlu' ihiujah mi in I j)])er India imiMlly is very poor as compared wdth othci 
countrl0'^, wlu're tho tnltivalion is nioie ( infidlv ( uiad on. in lva\ l>t the } a Id is hOO Iba per aen*. 

With ies[)eet to the evtent of au i liiuh r ( nlin ilM>n, iln <»i<ler of DiMsions is almost exactly the reverse of tlic above, 
vvhii’h IumU to the stiaiue result tint i »(ton is luu » i\t.Mi-,\il\ enl^J^.lt(.d wliere it is least successful. There are, how 
cv 01 , otlier reasons that mlhicnee Hu* l \ ti nt of tli MiltnUum. The of the Delhi Division is exceptional this year, 

owiiifi to the faihiie of^tlu* I’l'op iii (»MMijion. 

The most e\ti*usive eultis uion is in the four Di tints of the Haw ulpinde(’ Di\ isioii, which have the advantage of an 
easy means of ji\[« 'rt down tlie t'lienali and .rim'hiin ij\ei .. The same may he said of the Districts of Mooltau aticl Mo/aif- 
forgurli of the Mi'<»llun Dnision, whieli evpoit tin m .snij>ln-> eoi ton ihuvn the Indus. In the Lalioru Division, Uiere i.s con- 
.sidorable cnltiud'ou in the Di^tiictsof Ldioie and (loojranwalla. The cultivation in Ferozc'pore is biuall, hut a large 
export trade down the liver is eairied on. 

The av’erage [u-iee of cotton s< mewliiT highoi- in 1861) than in the previou.s yeiu; The average highest wholesale 
price was Ka. 19-13-8 per mannd, and tlie lowest IN, 17-3-0. 

The pneo was particularly higli in the following Districts, whicli are important export marts : — 

Ferozepor© ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Rb, 28 per Mannd. 

Shahpore .. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... „ 28 „ 

Mozaflbrgnrh ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... „ 24-8 »» 

DeraGhazi Khan... .. ... ... ... ... ... „ 26-8 ,» 


• TLo Mawnd is = 
, buor \H = 
„ Ohittack iss 


*! ) 19 OMttaok. » i attr. 


2 2/S6tbz .. 
2 ^84th« oz. 


J 40 Been ^ slMaonii. 
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In Goorgaon the price was also high (Rs. 23-2), owing to the local scarciiy of the article. 

The lowest wholesale price in any District was Rs, 14 per maund. 

The Trade Returns for the 3rd and 4th quarters of 1869-70, that is for the cold season, during which the cotton crop 
of the autumn of 1869 was brought into the market, show that 72,566 maunds of cotton were exported down the Indus to 
Kurrachee. The Town Returns show an export of 82,594 maunds — the difference represents the quantity exported in other 
dii*ections. 

The largest export shown in the town returns was from Mooltan — 49,720 maunds. 

From the remarks of the Deputy Commissioners it would appear that from 150,000 to 200,000 maunds of Cotton 
were expected to be available for export towards the sea-board. The rivor^*otiirns of boat trfiffic received fVom Sukkiir, as 
above noted, show nothing like this quantity. A considerable quantity of Cotton was exported from Districts where it is 
produced, to other districts where native cloth is manufactured, such ns Hoshiapore and Kniigra, It is also to bo remem- 
bered that the surplus Cotton of Districts is not all exported at once — some of it is lield back for higher prices. 

1'he Steamer and Railway returns do not show any very considerable quantity of Cotton exported this season. The 
Indus Flotilla Steamers carried only 1,300 maunds. In the Railway returns for the 3rd quarter, Cotton is not showm 
separately from cloth and wool. The returns for the 4th quarter have not been received. But the Cotton exported by 
Railway to Mooltan re-appeal’s in the return of exports from Mooltan, and in the returns prepared at Sukker. 

l^he total export of cotton from the Punjab to the sea-board, via the Indus, during the C months from October to 
March last, was not much above 80,000 maunds, which though more than last year, is considerably less than in previous 
years. Owing to the scarcity of food during the last two or three years, the cheap and durable native made Cotton cloth 
has been increasing in demand among the classes who are unable to purchase the dearer and lighter imported cloth, and 
the result has been to detain a considerable proportion of the stock of raw Cotton for local consumption. 

It is very generally believed that the local manufacture will maintain its ground until Manchester sends to the east 
a cheajDcr and more durable fabric, and one better suited to the Avants of the poorer classes. 

From an interesting calculation made by a Native Deputy Collector in the North Western Provinces, and published 
in the North Wvstern Provinces Gcnette of 1 1th May 1870, it api>ears that the amount of Cotton rerjuired to clothe the pojnila- 
tion of an ordinary District is only from 3 to 4 jaunids per head per annum. It is estimated that the better class of adult 
niales use nearly 8 ])()unds, while the lower classes use less than 2 pounds each. A considerable quantity of raw’ Cotton is 
required for stuffing ruzaisy which are used by all natives of the better, and most even of the low’cr classes in Upper India, 
except in and near the hills, wdiere woollen blankets are often used. The amount of money which the mass of the people 
can afford to spend upon Cotton ch»thing is very limited, and unless a cheap and lasting material is impoi’ted from England, 
they wdll continue t(j manufacture cloth according to their own taste. 

It is estimated that the Province contains 223,000 Cotton looms, giving employment to 700,000 pcoide, and tuni- 
ingout 122 lacs of Uujiees worth of Cotton cloth. This quantity divided over the whole iK>])ulation of 17-J millions, gives 
an average of a little over 11 annas jier head ; according to the calculation above given, the population recpiires onl}’ about 
two seers or loss of Cotton per annum, which would be w'orth in a manufactured state, say 2 Ru])ees, but a considerable 
proportion of this is usfcjd m its unmanufactured state, so that the amount s])ent on imi)ortod C’otton cloth is very small. 
It is hoAvevi'r very <lifficult to determino the exact proportion. 

The external Trade Rctunis of 18(58-00 show’ that 8,000 maunds of country cloth were im 2 )ortcd, and 0,156 maunds 
were exported. The average value of it w as about Rs. 40 a maund. The quantity of Eurojiean Cotton ch>lb imjiortcd is 
stated at 31,991 maunds, and that cxiDortcd at 29,0(12 maunds, which w’oukl leave very little for the coiisumj^tion of tlie 
Province. ^Phis im 2 )orted cloth is w’ortli Us. lOO to Rs. 130 j^cr maund all round ; — but the imports arc in’obnbly 

under-stated, 

* 

Deducting the export of 80,000 maunds from the total out-turn of the crot), would leave some 530,000 maunds for 
internal consumption. This, at the average price of Rs. 18 j)er maund, w’oiild bo w’orth a little over 95 lacs of Rupees. 
The looms of the Province turn out, as above stated, 122 lacs w’orth of cloth, but this represents only so much of the j’etu'^s 
crop as is turned into cloth — there remains that jawtioii of the crop used in its raw’ state. These figures arc somewhat 
rough, but they arc sufficient to .show that the export of raw’ Cotton, and the consumj)tion of English cloth, arc very small, 
as compared with the internal* coiisumjit ion and manufacture. 

Ilingunghat Cotton seed was sow’u in a largo number of jdots in all parts of the Province during the season of 1869. 
From the reports received it appears that the experiment wa*s for the most 2 >art a failure, Tiie jilant is apparently not so 
hardy as the indigenous Cotton, and exhibits a tendency to run to leaf and w’uod. Even under the myst favorable circiim- 
stancos, the yield was usually less tlian that of the common Cotton of tlie country. 

Upon the whole, the prospects of the Cotton cultivation in the Punjab are encouraging. It is extending in some of 
the Districts best suited for it. Prices arc steady, with a tendency to rise, so that the cultivation may be considered to bo 
beyond the risk of loss, except from unfavorable seasons. 

By order, 

J. A. E. MILLER, 

Secretary #o Financial Corimiss^ioner, 

Pnnjah^ ^ 

Lahore^ the \%thJiihj 1870. 


NOTES 

Traffic Returns received sinc^this Report was written, show that nearly 30,000 maunds of Cotton were taken down 
the Indus to Kurrachee between the 1st April and 30th June 1870, 
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ComparaHve Statement showing the estimated extent of CotUm ofdtivateA in the Tmjab dfwring the seasons of 1868 and 1869* 
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a. 

C. 
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P 
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P 
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.1 Rs. a. 
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a. 

P- 

Delhi 

.r 82,070 

19,012 

0 

21 


8 

19 

8 


) 21 

1 

o' 16 

0 

( 

) 17 

13 

0 17 

12 

C 

19 

7 
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Goorpaon 
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2.r,77 

Q 

2 


2 

19 
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0 17 
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0 
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17 
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18 

8 

a 

18 

15 

0 21 

2 

0 

18 

0 

1 

19 

13 
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Sirsa 

1 :i70 

1 207 

0 

2ft 
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19 

0 

C 

83 

0 
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17 

0 

C 

20 

0 
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18 

1 

0 

0 

21 

0 
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0 
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1 

17 

13 
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12 

6 19 
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17 

5 
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20 
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13 
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2 
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0 

10 

11 

9 

10 

7 

6 

9 

3 

6 

8 

12 

9 

30 

1 

1 

9 

10 

1 

Total... 
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1 

1 
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15 
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13 
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0 
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1 

13 

16 

10 
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1 
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47,140 

1 

23 

3 

17 

0 

0 

18 

10 

0 

12 

14 

0 

15 

11 

0 
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2 

0 
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0 
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5 

7 

16 

K 
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’ 1ft 
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20 

8 
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0 
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1 

5 

37 

13 
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4 
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.32 iOG j 

27,837 

0 

31 

0 

18 

2 

0 

18 

0 

0 

12 

0 
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0 

0 

16 

1 

0 

16 

8 

0 

Soalkoto 
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1 

2 

10 

l« 

2 

0 

16 

12 

0 
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0 

o' 

11 

5 

4 

16 

0 

0 

15 

8 

0 
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0 

23 
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0 
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0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

”i 

1.1 

8 

0 

15 

5 

0 
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2 
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»i 
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LAHORE. 
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1 
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0 
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11 

0 

14 

*4 

3 

17 

12 

8 

15 

2 

.V 

17 

11 

10 
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1 

1 

13 


20 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

18 

8 

0 
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0 

20 

5 

1 
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0 

0 
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17 

0 

0 

11 

8 


15 

6 

1- 

1 

12 
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10 

2 

8 
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I* 
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1 

16 

10 
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19 

3 

ft 

12 
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1 

15 

11 

1 

4 

1 

11 

12 

o' 

1 

17 

7 
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1 
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“i 
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1 

1 
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Rawnlpindee ... 

46,836 

11,002 1 

0 

10 

3 

1 

22 

15 

o! 

19 

3 

6 

21 

4 

0 

•18 

7 

2 

22 

1 

9 

18 

13 

4 
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32,113 1 
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0 

11 

12 


18 

6 

6 

18 

9 

9 

34 

7 

6, 

16 

13 

9 

16 

7 

0 

17 

11 

9 
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0 

39 
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0 
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0 

0 
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2 
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STANDARD OF LIVING—IMDIA, 


AVo are iiidehted foi' tho following attempt to estimate tlio qiiautity of Cottoji cloth aiiniuilly coiihunicd hy the people of 
India to Mr. Luehmuii Singh, Deputy (Collector in the Boohnulshuhiir District of tho North-West Provinces, According 
to tins gentleman, the avemgo consumption per head of population in tho com])aratively cold climato of Boolundshuhur, ifi 
but one seer and thirteen chittacks of cloth a year, about 3 lbs. 10 oz. Tlie djess is nearly tho same tln-ough- 
out the country and is of oouit»o adapted to tho olimato. It consists of various pieces of cloth wmiqiod round tho body, re- 
quiring neither buttons, strings, m.r pins, })oing kept in position simjdy by having tho eiuls thrust under tho folds. 



CLDTllINCb 

Lucumun SiNuii, Dcfniit! ColhctoVy to Board of luvmue^ Allahahitd, 

lioohoidshuhnry the 31.s/ Decomher 1801). 

^\y Devr Sir, — AVitti reference to your favour of the 24th instant, I bug to submit the statement showing the 
calcnlsitifni for finding tlie average ([uantity of cotton cloth requisite for the annual use of each person in this district, 
hoping the Secretary will find the calculation reliable. 

According to this calculation, which is meant for a 3 "oar of fair prospeiity, the total consiimption of tlie district comes 
to about 3f),231 maiiiuls of cotton, and the population being 800, 1 3 1 souls, the average per individual comes to one seer 
and thirteen cbittacks nejirl^'. 

Butin years of scarcity, like the present, or when cottmi is too dear, as «luring the civil war in Aikwjrica and the last 
two 3 ears, the use of cloth is necessaiily smaller. 

The ettects of the late famine will, I believe, last for two years more as regards tin* pvos[)crity of the people j and I 
calculate accordingly that during these, tw^o years, as it lias l>ouu for the past two, the consumption of cotton cloth in this 
district w'ill m4 lie more than J^(),000 inauinK per auiiuni, or about ojie scev and thirteen ehittacks per individual. 


STATEME.VI^ A. 

JJlstrihuiion of tho J\-)iwl<tti(ai of ZlUah JioohnidJiuhm' iato (n'adt 


Caste. 


I I , 

,1st Grade. 2ml G) ado. 3id Grade.' 

1 I 


1 

'Kiiropenna and Eurasians 

i 156 

... 

... 

2 

Brahmins 

, 2,000 

i 48,000 

47,038 

3 

|jlliudrc(*a 

I 12 

T 300 

1 ,5(X) 

4 

Bujpouts 

' .3,000 

60,000 

, 16,033 

6 

K hut tree"’ 

1 500 

2,CK)0 

412 

6 

Kaiths 

2,000 

5,0(X) 

1,631 

7 ^Jats 

2,000 

25,0(X) 

1 20,011 

8 

Goojurs 

112 

' 20, (XX) 

1 2l,(XK) 

9 

Sonars. 

1 322 

2,000 

1 2,000 

10 

lioLurs. ... 

61 

2,700 

7,0()0 

11 

Budlivoes 

10<5 

6,4<K> 

7,«)00 , 

12 

'J'umhuoJces 

25 

100 

70 

13 

Kulals 

20 

1,000 

6<X) 

14 

^rnlccs ^ 

29 

3,000 

7.700 

16 

Alieers 

13S 

5,(X)0 

10,100 

16 

bodlias 

.56 

10,7<J0 

35,000 

17 

Kneneus 

. . . 

421 

2,00<1 

18 

Kaliar.s 

26 

5.(X)0 

15,0<Xl 

19 

Gudriaa 

. . . 

962 

28,(XX) 

20 

Naeos 

... 

6,114 

10,000 

21 iDliohces J 



1 8,333 

22 

Tedeos 


*255 

1 7,000 

23 iBarees 

... 

... 

. 617 

24 

Kolcos. ... ! 

... 

... 

16,643 

25 

Kombars 

. . . 

... 

11,481 

26 

Goshains and Byrageos 

71 

7,000 

7,CXX) 

27 

Chimiars 

... 

1,137 1 

118,000 ; 

28 

Bhungoes 

... 

... 

1 23,922 ! 

29 

Sheikhs 

1,267 

26,000 

20,000 , 

30 


1,2.32 

4,000 

1,000 

31 

Moguls 

278 

1,800 

1,000 

82 

Puthons 

1,171 

22,000 

16,000 

8£l 

Fukcers 

25 

500 

5,400 - 

84 


... 

67 

4,700 

86 


... 

558 

9,000 

86 

Bunyas 

977 

30,000 

3,000 


Total 

• 

15,684 

297,354 

487,443 


# 


1 D 


s* iicco)dlvff to ih^ir circiimUauo s in ///<. 


Total. 


Itcmarks. 


15d 
37,098 
812 
73,093 
2,312 
8,G31 
47,011 
4-1,113 
4,322 
3,7fil 
13,500 
135 
1,020 
10,723 
16,298 
45,756 
2, t21 
20,026 
28,362 
10,111 
8,;133 
7,255 
617 
16,613 
11,181 
1 1,071 
113, 187 
23,322 
47,257 
6,232 
.3.078 
39,171 
6,925 
4,757 
9,558 
33,377 


A 


I 




( 


Ti)o total fur eac h caste is taken from 
tlie Census llepuU of 1865, and tho dis- 
tiibutioii into grailos is made by guess 
fuunded on tlie opinion of several porsona 
Ijclie\ed to l»o well informed with tho cir- 
ciimstanoi's of the people. 


; I 


! 


800,431 

LUCHMUN SINGH, 

Deputy Collector. 
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STATEMENT B. 

JlemU of ’EiVperimeniA to asrortain tho Quantity of Cloth usually roynin^fl for tho use of a sinyle person per annum 

in years of fair prosperity. 


Grade in 
Life. 


I Age and Sox. 


Number and Description of A ppm el. 


Average 

Weight. 

Seers I t'l»ta. 


Remarks. 


l8T, OK uf'LL. Adult, Male. 2 l^ngas of Khnsn... 
io Du. 2 Koortas ditto ... 


2 ryjatnas of Liitha 

1 I’ugieoor Ainmriu 

2 llandkoi chiefs . .. 

1 Dopiitta of Khnsa 

2 Ch'idias of Lnlha 
2 Dho(e(*s (or t IN jamas for ^Iiissalmaiin) 

4 rn|H 

1 H ll/neo to Inst I xears (2v a<*e»s) 

1 T'osliuk (li seeiii) to last 5 ^eais 


A few in this grade may require an extra suit 
I oi two of L'nga and Pajama, but others again 
do not use even so many as two suits given 
them 111 Column 3. 


Do. romnlo. 2 I.eluing.is oi 1 l\>jamos 
I 3 Doputtas ol KluiSas 
> I Ih east clot lis . ... 

I 1 Chudiir (i seel i<i Inst 2}cn.rti... 

1 Riuaee (2i hoeis) to last 1 ^eais , 


1 Tobhnk for 5 years 


I t)nl\ iiln)ut 1 .ill the woiuon loqiiiie a sepaiato 
I Kn/.;n e and Toshnk. 


1 llu/ac'c (I I soei) for I }cars .. 

2 I ngas of KUabiv... 

2 Koortas ditto ... 

2 Pvjaniaa of Lutha 

1 Caps 

2 Dliotees (or I P\ jamas) 

1 Do])Ulta of Khasa 

1 Warm suit 


I ChildiTu under 5 > em s of ago rof|Uiio at tho 
I nimosi two Koortas, wliieh >\oigh ahout one 
ehiliiik 


()f tho of hoi s, rnio-half use a Hoparate Rnz.aeo, 
and flu> icst slef'p witli their paienls. 


2 Gagiees 

2 Doputtas of Khnsa 
1 .Miizneo and 1 Ru/aeo 


2\d ou 
Middlixq. 


Adult, Male. 1 Uiiga of Lutha or Oadhn 

1 Mii7ano ditto 

2 Dhotcos of Lutha or Gadlia ... 
1 Pugroe (1 chittacks) for 2 years 

1 Towel 

1 Gulef (1 seer) for 2 years 

1 Ilu7nee (2i soors) for 6 years . . . 
1 Toshuk (1* seer) for G years.. . 
1 Warm suit (1 seor) for 2 years 


Ahont ono-half of tho men in tliis grade uso 
Toshnks, tho remainder use Dohurs of old 
cotton airi'udy used in Uuzaees. 


Do. Foiualo. ' li Lehungas of Gadha 

2 Doputtas of Lutha 

4 Breast cloths 

1 Ruzaee (2^ soers) for 6 years ... 
Chudur (12 chittacks) for 3 years 


Ahout half tlio women warn, a separate Ruzaee, 
and >Gry few a Toshuk. 


Girl 


2 Dhotoos of Gadha or Lutha 
1 Unga ditto 

4 Caps ditto 

1 Doputta ditto 

I Ruzaee (11 soor) for 4 years 


2 Ghagroos of Guzzee 

2 Doputtas ditto 
1 Ruzaeo (1^ soer) for 4 years 


1 


1 

1 • • • 

•3 


1 


4 


6 

1 

4 


8 

• • s 

4 

... 

6 

1 

2 


As a rulo children under 6 years of aM require 
no cloth except a Kuorta about one cnittaok in 
weight ; of the remainder, about ono-half 
sleep with thoir parents, andr others 
require a Ruzaee. 


1870 , 
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STATEMENT B.^ 

JienUt of E^eriments to mcertain the Quantity of Cloth usually required for the use of a single per annum 

in years of fair prosperity — (Concluded.) 


Grade in 
Life. 

.T. , ■ Jg- —r ":— — 

Age and S 04 , 

Number and Description of Apparel. 

AvKS\a)s 

WmoHi. 

Soors. 1 Chts. 

Hemaaks. 

8 iu>, OA Poon. 

Adult, Male. 

2 Dhotees (or 4 Pyjamas) 

1 Uugooha 

1 

1 

2 

About half the men 111 this grade use blankets 
in place of Kir/aecb, and almost all use 
Dohurs in place of Toshuks. 



1 Pugree for 2 years 

... 

2 



* 

1 Mirzace . 

« « 4 

3 




1 Di* warm for 2 years 

• . . 

4 




1 Hu/^aoe soers) for S^years 


8 




4 Caps 


1 




1 Chudra for 2 years ... 


4 




Total 

2 

8 


Ditto. 

Do. Fomnlo 

1 LehiinRa of Gu/zoe 

2 Doputlas Do. ^ 

1 

J. 

Women in tins giade laud) uso a Ruzaoo or 

1 Toblink. 

1 



* j 

1 Broast-olotliH . . ... ... ... 


1 




1 

Chiidur foi 2 years 


4 iKnntlnee made of old lags is their chief 

! 1.1 ...» 

1 


Tu(al ' 

2 1 

4 


Ditto. 1 

1 

Boy 

2 Dliyleos ^ 

1 

0 

1 

Cliildrim iindei five ycnis of ago are naked. 

i 

1 

1 W irznoe * 

1 


^ 1 




4 Caps ' 

• .. 

1 




1 Doputla 1 


4 




Total 1 

... 

13 


Ditto. 

Girl ... 

2 Gliagrees... ... 

... 





2 Doputtas 

... 

4 1 





Total 


12 



STATEMILNT C. 

Annual Consumption of Cotton Cloth in ZiUah lloolundshu1uQ\ 


(tirade. 

Age and Sex. 

s 

Number of per- 
sons. declined ^ 
by percentage. 

UoNSl 
PPII 
ride S 

urrioN 
Person 
\TE. B 

u 

<-» 

u 

ToiAfj ( 

TO 

p 

p 

p 

iJoN.Sl M 

TO 

Wi 

0 

V 

CQ 

ITIOX. 

p 

'.3 

0 

. c 

Mon 

6,159 

! 

3 

13 

401 

28 

11 


Women 

4,847 

3 


,363 

21 

• , , 

1 ; 

Boy B 

3,127 

1 

14 

146 

23 

2 


Girls , . * 

2,601 

1 

4 

78 

6 

4 


Total 

16,634 

. . . 

... 

1,079 

39 

r 1 

0 ( 

Men 

98,127 

3 

5 

8,126 

5 

11 

§ 1 

Women i 

92,180 

2 

14 

6,625 

17 

' 8 


Boys 

69,471 

1 

4 

1,858 

18 


« (. 

Girls 

47,676 

1 

2 

1,338 

3 

1 

1 

^ Total 

297,364 

... 

... 

17,943 

4 

16 

• r 

Men 

160,866 

2 1 

8 

10,063 

£6 


9 X 1 

Women 

161,107 

2 

4 

&498 

30 

12 

B "j 

Boys 

97,488 


13 

f,080 

9 

13 

^ i 

Girls 

77, 9W 

a • • 

12 

1,462 

13 

4 


Total 

487,443 

KBW 


21,996 

83 

?r®n 


Grand Total... 

800,431 


4.."f 


•fj 

13 




apMasi 




2 d 

1 [ 

■ w 


" ;■ 




RFM\TJhS 


The CeuBUb Report of lbG6 lias:^ 


Wen 

Women . 

Boys 

Girls 


Total 


262 0G2 
244;391 
162,671 
131,307 

800^1 


Which givoB (he porcontago on the tbotnl 
population ns under 

Men nearly 33 to each ido 
Women », 31 Do. 

Boys „ 20 Do. 

Oirto n 16 Dq. 


Fof Flour^eaters, For Rice-eaiers. 
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Total as above ... 

Deduct:^ 

For Infants under 6 years of aye 


(abont 40 por cent, of all obildron):— • 







Mds. 

Srs. 

First Grade . 

•Bojs, 1,250 

...at 

1 sr. 13 chks. each 


56 

26^ 

Ditto .. . 

Girls, 1,000 . 

... tt 

I i» 3 ,, 


29 

28 

Becend Grade 

Boys, a3,7«8... 


1 If 3 »» 


706 

8 

Ditto ... 

Girls, 19,030 


1 „ 1 


505 

19 

Third Grade * 

Roys, 31 99G 


0 ,, 13 ,, 


7ua 

4 

Ditto . . 

Girls, 31,19G . 

»» 

0 „ 12 


584 

37 

For Women requiring no Ruzaee or Toshuk 






First Grade 

2,123.. 

at 

15 chks. each . . . 


66 

32 

Second ditto... 

. . 46,090 

. . • n 

6 ., 

... 

432 

4 

For Mei\ u^inq no Toshuk 



4 chks. each 




Second Grade 

49,061... 

... at 

• 

306 

26 

Foi Men using no Ruzaee 



8 chks. each ... 


1,006 


Third Grade . 

80,121 

at 

• 

14 

Por Children above 6 year*: u konst no fiit~ 

an — 


1 

• 1 



First Ginde 

Bo^M, 9.tS, JX) pn cent at C chks cucli 



Ditto . .. 

Girls, Vrx), 

ditto 

ditto 

316 

35 

Second Grade . . . 

Bovh, 17.MI, 

ditto 

ditto 

r 

) 

Ditto 

.Gills, 11 272, 

ditto 

... ditto 


/ 


Balance... 


Mdi. Bra. Oh. 

41,083 87 13 




4,792 32 0 


30,231 6 13 


Or noarl} 1 sr 13 clik'§ por poiuun, which m a bad >ear may bo roduced to 1 sr. 8 chka 

LUCIIMUN SINGH, 

Deputy Collector 


STANDARD OK LIVJNti. 

KroMsjon I or (\>om Emk.kvmm 1\ Du'oT. 
tSi inlay thf lath Oitoho 1870, 

No, 4702 — In HU])Oi*^ossioii of i»U'Mmis oi (I< ’ ^ on fin* siil)j«‘c(, the follow inic hcrIo of ft^i’ cooly einigmiits during 
POsidenoo in tho d(.‘j)ots at Oihailti, )) is 1> in ^ i k li >ri( d li\ flu* (ioviinor Uoucral in Ooiincil, under tlie piovitiions of 
Section 03 of Act XIII, ®f 1 '^O I, c» I <1 1- [ nliln In (I f n g( ik i il mfoi nrifn*n — 

Scah of Dht for Birr mtfl mr mfi i s, //\ji i/ir shnoiut/ ihnhf nVon inn to rarh AdnUy and if^i ludtifivr valuf* 





In Oi n( I 



1 In Gkains. 


AkJ ICL^S 

— 







- 

__ 

Rpm vhas 

... 

l^irnit it \ 

Wat nr 

Mlunnoii 

stare b 

,SHr ai 

F.it 

Suits 

Nitrogen 

(’’arhoii 



<./ 

oz 


0/ 

<}/ 

07 

oz 

glH 



( Rico 

20 

20 

1 2<; 

15 SJ 

08 

11 

1 

Hr> 

3,115 


Dhal 

'•« 

a 

1 .IS 

3 32 

12 

13 

•ir. 

93 

1,012 

/■ 

Ghee 

1- 

15 


. 


83 

02 

. . 

403 5 


Mastard Oil ... 

5 

•07 




43 

. . 

. . 

147 


Vegetahlca 


3 SO 

05 

22 

09 

1 

03 

3 47 

70- 


Fresh hsh or 6esli 

;i- 

1 8 

46 

. . 


12 

12 

29 5 

287 


I Sail 

5 






•5 

... 

... 


1 Curpv-BtulFs, &c 

6 

\ 

\ 

VfiiiabJo, not estimated 

. • 


... 

... 


Total i 

1 

36-5 ] 

I an 

3 15 

19,36 

29 

1 65 

92 

210-97 

6,314 5 


f Flour 

16- 

2 d 

1 73 

10 6 

•67 1 -32 

27 

116. 

2,700- 


I Dal 

4 

6 * 

92 

2 22 

•08 

•08 

1 

62. 

676 


Ghee 

1 5 

23 

. . 



125 

•03 

... 

605-26 


Mustard Oil 

' j 

6- 

07 

... 

... 


•43 

.. 

... 

147- 


Vogetablos 

4- 

3 89 

05 

•22 

•00 

... 

•03 

3.47 

m- 


Fresh tish or meat 

3 

1-8 

46 


*•* 

•12 

•12 

29.5 

297- 


Salt 

5 

1 •. . 


... 1 

... 

... 

•6 

... 

... 


LCurry-stufiki, Ac 

6 

1 

Variable, not estimated 

... 

... 

... 

... 


total 

30*0 

8*99 

316 

1304 

0-84 

920 

1-06 

aiO-97 

4,46426 



N, B. — Ha\f the quant%ti€$ for children. ** 
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Seate of ProviHonB for Ships carrying Indian Emigrants to British and Foreign Colonies west qf the Cape of Good Sqpe, 

The length of voyage provided for (under Section Act XIII. of 1864) is twenty ' weeks. Water, salt, and 
tobacco are to be provided for the entire voyage. Ordinary pro^'isions that require cookingi for eighteen weeks. Dry 
provisions for bad weather when cooking is impossible, for two weeks. 

^ Ordinary Pro visions. * 

Daily Allowance to each statute adult : children above two and under ten years qf age to receive half rations. 


Class. 


Grain 

Oils 

Meats, &o. ... 

Vegetables 

Curry Stufts, Ac. 

Narcotic 


Articles. 


Rico 

Flour 

,Dbal 

Ghco 


( For rice- eaters . 
i For ilour-oaters . 

( For 1 ice-eaferH 
t For flu<ir>eatcrs . 


Mustard Oil 
PuMcrvcd Mutton 

1 o/s. pumpkins or yams 

2 ,, potatoes 
2 ,, onions 

Gallic* 

Mustard seed ... 

Chi Hies.. 

Rlack ]) 0 ])per . . . 
Cuiiiindf'r send... 
TurmorK 
Tamarind 

Knit 

Pi opareil i obaeco 
Leaf ,, 

Fiio\^o()d 

Wutei ... 


lbs. oz. di . 


0 20 
0 w 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

8 

8 


0 2 8 


^0 6 0 

. 0 0 Oi 

. 0 0 o! 
0 0 * 
O U 


... 0 
... 0 
... 0 0 2 
... O 0 4 


0 8 
0 8 


.. 0 0 7 
..003 
..200 
..One gallon 


Bvmarkb. 


:= ::: =: 


of tbe total quantity. 


Urliur dal equal to ono-half 
Gram „ equal to one-fourth , 

Kuho „ equal to ono-oighth , 

Moong ,, eciual to ono-eigbtb 
Half an ounce extra allowance of gbeo to oaoh adult for every day 
that dried fish is supplied 

r To bo supplied at scale i ate — driod 
In lieu of preserved mutton ... J hsb for two to three weeks, fiesb 

(, mutton (sheep) ono wcok. 

fn hen of fresh potatoes, a Biiilieioiit cpiantity of preserved potatoes 
to allow tno ounces tmro a utek to each adult, or about five 
^^ook■»• siij-ipl,) at settle rate. 


Oi in lieu of fiiOAMjod, its equivalent in coal for half the rjuautity 


Total quantity to ecuk Adult for Vi 


()l I)R\ PlUiMsiONs. 


'eniaininq two 

k'o.til} n jat/ilik nikkt 


we(‘ks^ to 1)0 issued at the diso'etion of the Surgeon ^ the 

..1 u .... .7 


(nuinfitv hfiui! 


Aktk li s. 


Rpbivrks. ^ 


Best roarsc biscuit 

C hoorah 

Giam 

Sugai 


Sheep, av eragiug in w eight CO Ihs. «'a( h 


lbs (>/.. di . 


. . .36 0 O 

... 1 80 

... 3 80 

... 2 *8 0 


2 lbs poi da^ for 1 8 dav s 
J ouneoM „ ,, 

Is usually eaten with Salt. 
Used with biscuit and chooiali. 


To era u handled Adults, 

i As one slierp weighing 60 lbs. >iclcls about 26 lbs. of available flesh, 
this number is eijunl to about one week’s supply of fresh mutton 
at scale late. 


Scale oj Medical ComforU, Medicines, Instrument and Ajiyl unices tor Ilosjiifnl and Di'-pensary, For shij>s eonveynig 

ewujcanft- to tfu> TFc’.vf Indus. 

* Of Medical Comforts for one hmuh'td Ad nits. 


Auiicleb. 


Liebig’s extract of meat 


Mutton broth, 50 lbs..., 
Chicken broth, 60 lbs.,.. 
Preserved milk 

Bago 

Arrowroot... 

Boojee ... ... ... 

Flour 

Barl^..(pearl) 

Sugar 

Tea 

Bail hruit (preserved) ... 

Lime juioo. 

Rum or Brandy 

Fort Wine 


Quantities in 
pounds 
( Av oird ) 


100 

200 

80 

50 

30 

30 

10 

600 

5 

30 


60 

SO 

18 


Mllons. 

bottles. 

do. 


RE31 vrks. 


A teaspoonful ( — 150 grs ) dissolved in half a pint of warm water 
iniikcs stmng soup, which ma> b(* inipioved with Houi, barley 
finely -ground dhal, Ac , well cooKocl ’ 

In pound and halt-pound tins. 

A pound tin of Anglo- Swiss milk, or ono largo (= 10 oz.) bottle of 
Grimwado’p, with half a gallon of waim w'atcr, makes good milk 


For sago, Ac., or limcjuice, when desired with. 

A Bufiioient quantity of syrup or treacle should accompany seporatc- 
to bo added after inspection, 
loieut for eighty days, at 1 oz. a day to each adult. 


For numbers above one 

.3 D 


hundred, tho quantities must be proportionally increased, according to obove scale. 
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STANDARD OF LIVlNa— INDIA 


JAIL DIETARY,— BRITISH BURMAH. 


Adminjhtrvtion Report, 1869. 


Tfieri: were two uuifonu sciiloB <if <liot in all the of the Provineo, with the exception of Akya!>, Sandoway, and 
Kyouk I'hvoo, uheiv the sunie ohstin.acy was shown in to old n..a^a\s in rationing convicts as was <lisplayed on SO 

n/anv <»th»T points where tin* Biiriu.ih (.’aol Manual i>tcscri1)Ld anxthing looking like innovations. 

One of these scales, ])eliovcd to indicate Ihr evact anionnl of food tlial is necessary to meet the w’aste of the tissues of 
a man ciTiph>\‘sl dailv on some ft»vin «»f severe la]>onv, is kno\sn as th# “ Ijahouring Seale.” The other is calculated as sufti- 
cieiit for the cUMnands of a man’s H\stem who ]>.isv,.s his (ia\s in idNmi'ss, aial is called the “ Nou-laho living Scale.” The 
first is that to which all jn-ison. rs siaitiaic.'il to ngorou- mipi isiamiciit and ])erson.s awaiting trial, are eiititUd to ; the second 
is that su|)plied to all pr. -toners whose ^ouftiu'e one oj sjmplo iniju'isoiinieiit, to all sick in hospital, and to all inmates 
w ho an^ urn m[)lo\ cd lor aii\ rcas’on. 

d'lie Lahouiin*; stale e(^ns|'^t-, uftlie lolhevin^ ailiclc , (he w< iliIiI hcing lor nncookiMl fo.nl : - 


liice 

V'egotnhU'H 

Ateai or Fi'sli 

Gna[)Oe 

Saif 

Oil 

C'emlimeuls 


in'!, o/ (Ira. 
..180 
..080 
' 0 10 
..008 
..008 
..008 
..008 


The total weight is two pounds si\ o-mci s, oi*^ in taher words, .IS oniiccs ; and there certainly can he no reason to charge 
the State with parsimony here. In Ivirojie, wliue fli ‘ hod\ h is (o (“ontend wnth an atmosplnav many degrees hclow its own 
heat, and where conseipTcntly a Ii'lc po tion of foid is consuined as siinjih' find, jihysiologists tell ns that thiity-two 
ounci's of dry solid food is siiirKncnl for an ordinary min j>insuing -in aef i\ i‘ out door life. If this he so there, is some 
reason for thinking that the Ihinne^e lahouiiiig (on\i(t . are loo Inghlx fiMi. Xor can one he surpii'-ed that an error should 
he made in this diroetion. A h'W' ^(‘.irs .i^o tlie prisons of India atlrrcted the attention of tin* civilised w*orld to their high 
death rate, and to (heir geiuMalls disenslij-ahh* (oudile»n. 'fln re can he little ilonht that there w^as grounds for this atten- 
tion, hnt I donht that the m()italit\ was due '-o mueh to .ui in^uHielent ftralt of di(‘t as to a eruid system of ]>eciilation 
pursued hy snlxwdinato olVn i ds who loiind Ih ni'-c Ives niuhceked hy any pro| er siipciw i.sion. Ilow’exer tin* (lovernnient of 
tho day set its<*lf to renieil} tlu‘ e\il and es(*ipe Iroin tie o linm iiivohed. 'I’he systmn of siipenision pursued previously 
in gaols was at <»iie., impiovt'd, .ind (he (piantity (»f food allowed to their iiiniatos w.is iin reused. In these meusuies Burmah 
natiirallv shareil. There i> no re.i'.oii to he dis atisfa d with the j'cmlts. d’hi* insulutioiis ^o lately all hnt a disgraeo fo 
hiimaiiiiy have heeonio .gn honor tilliitisli i ule. So suh-t intnil and so peimaiient is iheii saf isfietorv condition ri‘gard(id 
over) whore that tie* time .ip|»(“iis to have ainvcil when tlieir perfoet sanitation may In* pointed to as a |» roof of that want 
of administrative ability wiiieli li heeii assumed to clia’Mcti'r./etlie seiM(3o whi di hroiiglit it ahont. Then* is a hittei* irony 
douhtless in tins way* of 1 »okingat wli.it has heeii a(‘c.implisljed for onrgaols hy men liMiia*(I to the pe.ieefnl pursuit of medicine, 
hut it is not on that aeeoiml devoid oftiiUli ; — iiid, in<I(*cd, it would he ivs n asonaldi* for a pliysieian to 0X])ect that his 
jiatient should ref nii liis sc r\ ice> wla‘n restoicd to ndnist heallii, as to .sUpi>ose thaf a public institution which lie had 

been instrumental in laisiug from a den of vice, corruption, and starvation, to aii abode of decency and order, or to a 

very palace of hygiene should never grow tired of his mi m stratum's. History repeats itself is iicitlier a vory new or 
a very original — nor possibly a veiy true — saying, Imt E cannot avoid tho suspicion tliat it will do so in this matter 
of gaols in India, and th.it after they have h(‘en for some time a (piasi appanage of tho ])olieo force or other public 
department and r(*a[)ed the fruits <d’ a dual adiiiiiiist latum, tho doctors vv ill again he eallod in to rehabilitate them; — for 
it is a fact which there is no gains.iying, that of all animals the most ditfi* ult to lierd together without detrimoiit to life 
and health arc human beings, aiul that to prevent uverv inmate of a gaol from finding a term of iniprisonmont tanta- 
mount to a capital sentence is a task tli«it would tax the knowledge of the most accomplished student of hygiene. 

Burmah sliared, ns I have said, in tho inercjised att(*ntion devoted to the feeding of convicts olsovvhoro, and the prison 
dietary of the Provineo was improved. But T am .strongly inclined to think that tliere was no real necessity for this 
altering of it, and that the present labouring scale of Diet is in excess of vvhat is recpiisite to keep a Bur man in health 

whoso sentence of iinprisovment is not one of gi-ciit length. Tho ]) 00 [)lc of the country v^ery rarely use moat, and 1 

believe tho animal footl prescribed in tho .scale under considur.itioii cmghtio mean fish and not flcsli. — And “condiments'* 
might with advantage be taken to mean a couple of chillies. 


The Non-labouring scale of Diet is as follows : -- 


lbs. oz. ilrs. 


Rico 

» t • 





... 1 

6 

0 

Vegotablea 

• •• 





... 0 

2 

0 

Fiah or flesh . . . 






... 0 

i 

0 

Gnapee 






... 0 

0 

8 

Salt 

• • t 





... 0 

0 

8 

Oil 

• t • 





... 0 

0 

8 

Condiments ... 






... 0 

0 

4 


Ill all twenty-nine and threo-quarU'r ounces. Here 1 think tho vegetable is not sufficient in itself^ au|il is not 
cieut beoauBG the people arc aociistomod, as is well known, to consume largo (|uantitica of it at every meal. When they 
catmot obtaiti cultivated kinds they eat tho wildest jungle productions, and though they suffer from dyspepsia oocosionalfy, 
tho result no doubt of this coarse aliment, they thrive woudorfully upon it. On the other hand, the animal food miglit ba 
reduced to ^ oz, of fresh fish three days in the week, and one and half oiinso of dried fish on the other days# Tliis would 
make the scale resemble more the ordiiiaiy food of tho people than it now does. ^ 

The average monthly cost of the two scales of diet, varied very ohioIi in the d^erent gaols. In eleven, whore each 
article was separately purchased, the Brat cost on an avemge' Rupeos 2-3-3, and the seoond Rupees 1^15-4. But hi the Ibree 
gaols whore the false system of entering into a contract for the supply of the entire ration at affixed rate daily, noticed 
elsewhere, was pursued, both cost much more. 
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At Thayetnyo the first cost Rupees 3-4-6 and the second Rupees 3-2-0, at Piome the cost was Rupees 3-2-0 and 
Rupees 2-13-7 rospoctivcly ; ahd at Ueuzndah it was Rupees 2-13-0 for each scale, — ^tho fact being that to still forther winp- 
lify hero the lationing of the prisoners ono uniform seaJe was adopted, the daily cost being Rupees O-f-6 per head. The 
loss, as already pointed out, that resulted from the desire to a»oid trouble— which alone dictated this system, has been very 
great during 1809, and I have no doubt in every year of ittfexistence. 1 have succeeded in abolishing it at Thayetmyo 
but the love of old ways is too strong for mo at Prome, and the authoribitivo opinion of the Chief Commissioner, will I 
fear be necessai^for its complete suppression. » 

The gaol in which the lowest price was paid for each latiou was Sandoway. Hero the first scale cost Rupees 0-16-3 
and the second Rupees 0-14-0, which contrasts well with Honzadah just referred to. On tho other hand, the highest rate 
paid for a ration was at Mergui, viz : Ru])ee8 2-14-1 for the first, and Rupees 2-11-3 for tho second. Tho couse being in Oio 
first instance thatSondoway grows its own paddy and its vegetables, catches its own fish in great part, and supplies its own 
fuel ; and in tho second that oil, salt, aud curry-stulf hii\ e hoeii charged at tho most oxhorbitont rates, ond tho conversion of 
ptuldy iuto rico conducted in tho most wastoful manner. 

Ill addition to tho foregoing scales there was in u.^e a si'iuimto one, as follows, for'such Natives of India as might object 
to tho diet intended for tho people of tho province geiufftilly : — 


Rico 

A 1 tab 

Vofff'tables ... 

Dhal 

Flesh ur fish . . . 

Oil 

Salt 

Chillies 


lbs. ozs. drs. 
... 0 12 0 

... 0 10 0 

... 0 4 0 

... 0 2 0 

... 0 4 0 

... 0 0 8 

... 0 0 8 

... U 0 4 


Tho prices paid for each article in the diet scales arc very different in the various ^aols. At ^aiidow.ay, Kyouk Phyoo- 
und Myanoun^^ paddy >vas purchased at the rate of DH ])oinids for ono rupee, while at Uassein less than 5G" lbs was obtain- 
able for tho same aniount. But then, at tho former stations the demand is small, whiJo Bassciii is a seaport town whoso 
staple export is rice ; and for the same reason the cost of pjwldy >\as very high at Rangoon where only a little more than 67 
lbs. w JUS obtainable per rupee. There is uiidoubtedl\ a wide held for economy still open to tho various gaols in tho pur- 
chase of their grain. If granaries were attached to oacdi not fine masonry buildings, but sheds similar to those in uso 
amongst the people— and tlie grain stored in those months when it is cheapest, the saving to Government would be consi- 
dorahle. Tho only difficulty in the w^ay is that at this season of tho year thoru is hut little of the money allotted to meet 
the expiuiditurc of each gaol remaining to its credit ; hut I am inclined to think that the adN antageous results of making 
large annual purchases arc so evident; that a loan or advance might be obtained from the Accountant General for tho purpose. 
In 110 ease need the loan he longer than for three months. 

As W’ith paddy so witli fish. Tho rates at whicli it was obtainable varied much. At Murgui, where it is very abundant, 
honiewliat more than It) lbs. were inirchased for a rupee. But at Tavoy, wh(To it is also very plentiful, less than 0 lbs. wore 
olitainablc for the same money. No wonder the rations at tho latter cost Rupees 2-11 8 per prisoner, or Rupees 31-2-11 
per prisoner per annum. Tho i)i ico j aid hero wjis greater than that paid in any other part of Burmah except Morgui, and 
speaks I con.Mider very badly for tho Gaoler. 

The averago (juantity of fish obtainable for one ru])uo w'as lbs. 10-0-0 for all gaols. 

Tho average cost of moat likewise was lbs. G fora rupee — tho highest price being paid for it at Ba.S8oin, wLcro it was 
obtained at tho rate of lbs. 4 oz. 11 drs. 11 for a rupee, and the lowest at Sandoway w^here Ihs. 10, oz. 12, drs, 0 woro pur- 
chased for the same money. It is easy to understand that the shipping in tho ])ort of Bassicn is mainly the causo of this 
dearness, and tho nhsoiice of any market at the remote station of Sandoway that of the cheapness there. To moot tho diffi- 
culty at Bassion tho Superintendent established a Butcher s shop in his gaol as a form of industry, aud he succeeded so well 
in breeding pigs and fattening cattle that I quite bolie\ if that in tho present y(‘ar this gaol will have to pay little or no- 
thing for meat. 'I'oo much credit .cannot bo given to Mr. Nishot for this proof of his energy and his regard for the' public 
interests, as avcU as his attention to tho more immediate ones of his gaol. 

Dhall was consumed in only some gaols, and in them to no great extent. It was purchased at {Shwogyeen, Myanouiig 
Tavoy, and Mergui, at the rate of 16 lbs, for a rupee, but Sandowny and Kyouk Bhyoo paid just double this rate for it. 

Tho prices paid for giiapee vary more than those paid for any other article. At Tavoy and at Mergui no less than 20 
lbs. of this article were obtiinable for a rupee, Avhile at Tuuiigoo t»iily lbs. 4, oz. 0, drs, 2, could bo purchased for the same sum. 
Lieut. Poole at Myaiioimg, however, with his usual success contrived to obtain lbs. 13, oz. 11, drs. 6, for a rupee. But at 
Shwegyeeii, which is situated like Myanoung on a large river, the gaol had to pay a rupee for lbs. 6, oz. 6, drs. 6, that is as 
near as can be double the price. 'What is tho cause of tins? 1 say unhesitatingly that in one case attention is paid by tho 
officor in charge of tho gaol, and in the other the subject is con-ideivd mio fit only for the gaoler to deal witJi. Itanguou 
aud Bassciii paid tho same prices, namely a rupee for lbs. 12; and Maulraaiu and Sandow’ay a rupee for lbs. 10, oz. 10, drs. 
10, while Kyouk Phyoo and Akyab only obtained about 8 Ihs. for the same money. 

Again, the price of vegetables varied to an extent quite iiioxplicablo. While at Saiidow.iy ono rupee was sufficient to 
purchiusc lbs. 94, at Kyouk-Phyoo it obtained only lbs. 32, and at Shwogyeen lbs. 16 ! ! Tho attention of the officer in 
charge at tho last gaol has been repeatedly drawn to this undoubted overcharge, and 1 hope that for the future vegetables 
will bo obtainable at this station at a fair price. 

Maulmain and Toungoo purchased vegetables at tho rate of lbs. 48, Rangoon and Tavoy at that of lbs. 38, Kyouk 
Phyoo and Myanoung at 32 lbs., and Mergui at tho rate of lbs. 44^ per rupee. 

In tho same way no quiform rate W’as paid for the oil consumed in tho different gaols, though cverywdiero it was very 
high. There are difficulties in the way of successfully mauufacturiiig tliis article in our prisons, but still I think that witli 
perseVeronoe and attention it might bo dono with great advantage. Tho greater part of tho oil used in tho Maulmain Gaol 
during 1868 was prepared from tho Till seeds by convict labour and with the rude mills of tho country, the cost of it being 
a little more than 10 annas a viss, or thirty per cont. less than the bazaar rates. 

Tho Average prico paid for it in thoigBleyen gaols which bought it separately w as ono rupee for lbs. 3-12-0. Shw^ogyeen, 
os might I ayo been expectc;^, paying the highest price, viz., a rupee for 2 lbs. 10 oz. 10 drs., and Akyab tho lowest, or a 
rupee Rr lbs. 4-1 S-9. 

4tJ} 
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The various gaols stand in the following order in regard to the cheapness with which they purcliasod this important 
item in their dietaries : — 


1 Akyab 

2 M> anon lip. 
2 Ma a I main . 

4 Bassfin 

5 Saiidoway . 

6 Morpui 

7 Kanpooii . 
ft "J’fivoy 

0 K^oiik-Vhyo 

10 Tounpo(» ... 

11 Sbi\("P^ceii 


Tlie price of salt, again, \aned ver} nmch, Kyonk l*lnoo paying a rupee for lbs. 80, and Mergui a rupee for lbs. 6. As I 
have often said, the (lilforoiico in tho niirket rates of \.i imu to wus cl8iuot ]>ofc».sil»ly account for such dissimilar rates, and 
though it is I am aware one uinbc ring this report with uuueen^sarilv minute details, 1 tliiiik it right to give here the order 
in which gaols stcand with reganl to the prices paid for the commonest item in their latioii .scale in order that the officers in 
charge of them may have tlmir attention directed to tho suhjijct. : — 


Quantity per Rupee, 
lbs. oz. dra. 
... 4 13 9 

... 4 12 12 

... 40 10 1 

8 34 8 
... 3 J 11 

... 3 9 11 

3 8 14 

3 5 11 

3 5 0 

3 3 0 

... 2 10 10 


ing a rupee for lbs. 80, and Mergui a rupee for lbs. 6. As I 
ns cl8iuot ]>ossihly account for such dissimilar rates, and 


1 K\ ouk-J^Ji^ oo 

2 'MnTilimiin 

3 Ak}ali 
SaIld^>^^sly 

5 Ta\uy 

6 Kanpoon 

7 JJasbCin 

8 M^anoniig 

9 Toiinpo^> 

IQ Shwtjp^ocii 
11 Mergui 


Ik V Ku])cc 
llj.s oz. dra. 
80 0 0 
18 0 0 
45 0 0 
3.3 0 0 
32 0 0 
27 0 0 
21 . 0 0 
13 11 t) 

10 10 10 
10 10 10 
GOO 


A large sum of lnone^ bashv-cu .s|»cut uptui condiments, ainl the rates paid for them have been as various as those paid 
(or the articles already mentioned. ]liversit> is liere hu\\o\cr m some mciisuie iiecounted for 1)\ the fact that many gaols 
supply simply chillies, while othois issue to their inmates regular curry stntf and oriioiH under this hoa«l. According to the 
prices paid tho gaols stand as foUuws • — 


1 itniiguuu 

2 'fjiMjy. .. 

.‘3 Ma} .'iiKiUMP . 
1 Ak;\ub 
r» Toiiiigoo 
G Maul main 

7 ]\lcrgni 

8 Ba.stioin 

9 Shwrp^crn . 

10 Kygnk r}i\ 00 . 

11 tSandoA^a> 


lYr Uuiieo 
1I)H. oz, drb 
. 10 10 10 
.. 10 0 0 
. 9 2 4 

.. 8 0 0 
. 8 0 0 
G G C 
. G 0 0 
5 12 3 

.5 5 5 
. 4 0 0 

3 10 1 


Tho cost of firewood was only lai go ,it Hangoou, win to it is .always ditlicuU to obtain; btit at most other gaols the 
prisoners cut it in the in ighhouriug jungles paying nothing i'or it— Tliiswas the case at Maulmain, Basseiii, Akyah, 
Kyouk-Phyoo, »SandmAfty, 'I’oiiugoo, Shwegyeen, Tavoy, and Mergui, and of course led to a very great saving. 1 hope in 
the present year to see evciy goal in the Province, with the exception of Kangoou, following tliis economical plan. 

The average cost of a lahoiuing and a non-labouring ration i)er month was as follows in the iifforoiit gaols ; — 

Labouring. ...Non- Labouring. 


1 

'('Imyctinjip 

. ... ... ... ... Itti. . . 3 

4 

G Bh... 

3 

2 

0 

2 

J^romo 

• ... ... ... ... ••• 3 

2 

0 

2 

13 

7 

3. 

lloiizadali 

. ... ... ... ... 2 

13 

0 

2 

13 

0 

4. 

Morgui 

■ .. ... ... ... ... 2 

12 

0 

2 

11 

0 

5. 

Sln\og>ocn 

• ... ... ... ... ... 2 

12 

2 

2 

8 

0 

G. 

BnHRoin 

2 

0 

7 

2 

6 

9 

7 

Ta\oy 

• ... ... ... ... 2 

8 

8 

2 

5 

4 

8. 

Mnuhnuiii 

. ... ... ... ... ... 2 

8 

7 

2 

5 

3 

9 

Bauguoi) 


8 

3 

2 

4 

7 

10. 


2 

1 

G 

1 

12 

8 

11. 

Ak}ab 

. ... ... ... 

0 

6 

1 

12 

5 

12 

Tomipoo 

• ... ... ... ^ 

9 

4 

1 

G 

G 

13- 

Kjouk PJiyoo 

• ... ... ... ... ... 1 

7 

11 , , , 

1 

2 

6 

14. 

ftaudowny 

, ... ... ... ... 0 

15 

3 

0 

14 

0 


Further information upon this subject will be found in the appropriate Btatement, ami it only remains for me, before 
quitting it, to say that I consider a scale of diet might be introduced into all our gaols for prisoiiei*s wlioso sentence is less 
than six mouth.s with very good results. It is inidoulitodly a fact that prisoners who Jiave to endure long sentences must 
be exceptionally w ell fed, or they will fall into a state of liealtli known os atrophia, when a fatal result is only ft matter of 
time. With short teim prisoners no such necessity exists — they seldom suffer the dc8])oiidency that plays so naarked a 
part in destroying tho health of men who feel that the best years of their lives muet bo passed within the walls of ft 
prison, and a less ample dietary than that they now obtain in our gaols, without being physicallp detrimental, might prove 
to them morally beneholal. 
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THE STATISTICAL BEPOETER 


Dea 15, 1870 


PUNJAUB JAILS. 

Tbi following Bcalo of dietary hes been introduced from the let June 18C4, in lieu of that existing previously 

Old Seale Dietary, 


i 




Daily allowances. 

Twice a week 
in liouofdhall 

5 


Flour. ^Dhall. 

Salt. 

Pep. 

Wood. 

1 Qhee. 

Vege. 

table. 

o 

h 

Deuonii nation and olass of PrI^ullors | 

1 1 

1 


per. 



1 


j 1 

(A 

M 


1 

1 


1 

3 

'A 

* 1 



s 

i 

4-i» 

il 

u 

1 

f 


3 

■g 1 

g 

A 

rSi 

• m* 

A 


1 

CJ 1 

o 

O 

O 1 




1 

1 

Prisoners under sentence of labor 

10 , 

2 

67i 

' 


.4 

4 

2 

Prisoners under examination, or uon-laboi. 

1 1 

♦ 



grains 



ing women and boys under 16 years . ' 

8 

2 

671 

1 36 

6 

1 ^ 

4" 


f Ist . ' 

Hospital diet to consist of four \ 2ud | 

rates |^3rd .. ^ 

10 

2 

67i 

36 1 

6 

45 

4 

8 

8 

2| 






6 

2 

2 





• 


N'ew Seale since 18(54. 



Ltiboiiiig Pii- 
Honers. 


Nou-laboi ing Pt iHonci m, 
Boys under 16 jcais of 
age, and Womeu 


U B M A K K s 


I Meat IS to be gi\cn tbiee limes a >\cek, tlio 

Uhitlacks. ChitiackB. four cbittucks aio to be free of bone and fat 

' In thobo jails >vLere the people of the country 

live on dahi, milk, butter-milk, and dahi^ inlieit 

Aitali f 10 8 of meat may bo gi\ ©n , vegetables, four cbittacks, 

Dhall 3(1 times a week) 2 aio to be isbued three times a ivcek with the 

Ghoo ... . . ,.J j (3 ditto) 1 meat , tho whole, with the salt and cundimonls, 

Salt I I 1 to be cooked together The eondiments to 

Condiments i ' I |i oiiaist of dried garlic, turmciic, chillies, and 

Meat .. 1 (3 times a iM.ek) 3 icoriandcr seed or dhunino. When meat or dniii 

Dahi 3 (ditto) 2 .is given, dhall is not to be given Meat to bo 

Vogotable 4 (ditto) 4 jns liee from bone and fat as tan possibly bo 

Firewood ... G i 6 inauaged. 


NORTH WEST PROVINCES, 1860. 

Jiitl DleUny SevUf , 


\ 

I LvaotuiNo. 

I 



"I 

Wheat : ) 



Attah 

2nd Qualhy ... ... ^ 

Barley 1 ... 

10 

Chittack 

• 

ij 



(Bajera)... 

12 

11 



(Joar) 

12 

11 

11 

... • 

(Mukka) 

12 

11 

Dhall 


■ •t § m 9 9 9 • ••• 

2 

11 

Gram 


... 

2 

11 

t Vegetables . 




4 

11 

Oil (Mustard) 


... 

1 

11 

Firewood .., 

Chillies 




6 

1 No. 1 

11 

Salt 


♦ 

100 giains. 


^ON- 

L Vllol UINO. 


8 G.liitta( kb. 'Sandays and Mondays 

8 ,, I Tuesdays and Wednesdays 

Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 

2 , Daily, except when vegetables are given 

... ... Daily. 

4 „ Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, in lieu of 

I Dhall 

1 ,, To every twenty i?y, when vegetables aio 

I gi'en 

I 6 „ Good dry fuel, twigs not to bo used 

No. 1. Or nioie. 

100 giains 


• Where Bajera is not procurable and rice plontifnh *1 chittacks of the latter may be substituted, or bicad composed ot one-half w'heat 
flour and one-half gram flour may take its place. 

t The quantity of vegetables and chillies may be inci eased at the discretion of the Medical Ofliccr in charge From the Ist May to 
tho 30th September, 4ho usual allowance of Dhall should he given on Tuesdays inoAcess of the above scale. 


Since 18G4. 



Mounixo 

Me\l 



Eybnin 

ta Mbvl 



‘ 

Day s of the week. 

Parched 

gram. 

Wheat * Barley 
flour flour. 

Bajree 

flour. 

J oaroo 
flour. 

Indian 
corn flour 

Vege- 

tables. 

Oil. 

Dhal. 


Chk. 

Chk. Chk. 

Chk. 

Chk. 

Chk. 

(Ilk. 

Chk. 

Chk. 

Sunday 

2 

7i 21 


• • 


4 

M(Hh. 

... 

Monday 

O 


1 

... 


* e • 

• • • 

2 

Tuesday 

2 

... ... 1 

12 

... 


4 

MOth. 


Wednesday 

2 

... ... 1 

1 12 

... 


... 

... 

2 

Thursday 

0 

... 1 . • * 

e « e 

12 

* 

, , 

a • » 

2 

Friday 

3 

• • ... 

• e • 

... 

12 

.4 

MOth. 


Satur^y 

2 

I 

• • • •• V 

• 1 

f • e 

12 

• • e 

#« t 

• V* 

2 


15^ Xa 70 . 


Tja® STATISTICAL RfiPOBTEB. 


U 


When bi\jerai joaree, or mukka are not procurable, wheat and birley flour, or pure wheat flour, or a mixture of wheat and 
gram flours, half-and-half^ are substituted as in the Monday’s dietary. Practically this is often the cose, as the local mar- 
kets do not afford a oonstJint or sufficient supply of joaree, bajera, and Indian com : when given, however, they afibrd ft 
satisfactoiy variety in the diet, and ore given in such proportion os to more than make up for any deficiency in their nutri- 
tious qualities. This will be seen clearly from the subjoined tabular valuation of the North-Western prison dietary ; — 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tnosday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Fi ulay 

Saturday 


Daya of week. 

Albuminona 

Elonieiita 

Starchy, 
Oily, &o. 

Water. 

...i 

2*17 

■34 

3*49 

1 

2 <7 

10 03 

1*86 

... 

2 29 

12 

368 


2 59 

11 .32 

2*05 

.. 

2 59 

12;i2 

2 06 


2 20 

12 03 

:i*r»8 

... ... ... • 

2*59 

11 -.32 

2 05 

lotnl .. ...1 

1 

lG-99 

77 99 

18 86 


Of 113 chittacks of holid \\lii(li foini tlie lunonnt <»f the diet of tlio i>rihonors in llenpil and the North- 

Western Provinooa, in the former only clnlt.icks nn* alhuminou'^ and To (53 standi^, while in tlio latter 10*99 chittacks 

arc albuminous and 77*99 starchy, and this notwithstandini; the allow ain-c of 2 chittsickK of lish or flesh four times a w^eek 
in the Bengal dictar}. This arises from the larger allowance of wln^at and other highly allmmiiious cereals in the North- 
Western Provinces’ diet scale to tlie exclusion of nee. 


JAILS.^LOWER PROVINCES. 

The following arc the diet scales now' sanctioned for the jails of the Lower Provinces. They are the niinimuni scales to 
bo adopted, and w^ithin their limits the food is to he vara d as much and as freijiiently as local cncunistanees will admit of; — 

J\)U lliN^AiLis, OornAS, .Old Assamksi:, 

C«utrirff(f Xtm-Liiho'lun f 




Mohmno Mkvt 





Enrmno Mral. 





r 


1 

w 



1 


' i 5 


< 

g 

O 

-=j 

bl 


1 

5 

fl 

o 


O 

A 

Q> 1 

O 

1 ! 1 

^ P 1 'I ' 

rs rt o 

1 *75 

H 

a 

y, 

i 

A 

Pi 

r- j 

5 


O j 

1 

A 

P 


O w o 


O 

jl'ht 

'rht 1 

t'li'.l 

' Clit. 

1 i 

Clit j 

(3it. 

Cht. 

Gilt 

, Chi 

1 Cht. Cht. ‘ Cht. 

cut. 

Chl. 

Monday ... ... ... 3 

t ^'1 

1 1 

1 

(» 

, i ' 

1H| 

83 12 

1 

I 

( 1 

j 1 

1 h 1,» \ 

or» 12 

U5/G 

Tuesday ... ... ... ...[ 3 j 

1 1 

i| 

1 

2 1 

j 

b 1 

1 

' 1 

I H 22 

4 

1 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

O' K J H 

|G.') I2j 1 t5/o 


Ldhonrlinf and 'T^iKhrdvial J^riHontn*, 






Mormno Mfal 

m 




Evbni.vu Mbal. 



< 

H 




I ^ 

T3 

O 

o 



s 


i 1 

r 


1 

a 



Rice. 

IS 

P 

Vegetable 

tM 

"a 

1 o 

Salt, 

S 

B 

c 

o 

O 

Total 

Rice 

Dhal. 

1 c8 

1 ^ o 

1 

1 -M 

1 

1 

§ 

o 

Total 

H 

a 

!• 

< 

al 

a 









1 

' 1 

1 1 


1 





(*ht. 

(1lt. 

( ’ht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

(dit. 

Cht. 

1 

cut. 

Clit. 

I 

C’ht. 

(^ht. ' Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht, 

Monday 

6 


2 

2 

1 

\ 

i\ 

\ 

i 

! ” 

10-312 

4 

i ^ 

1 

» i 

1 

6.3/12 

IG* 

Tuesday 

6 

2 

2 

”1 

h ' 

' 1 ^ 

i I 

10» 

4 

i» 

2 1 i 1 

1 1 

1 i 


IC® 

A 


Im>b all Natives of BEnan, the North- Western Provinces, and the Punjab. 


Convicted Non-lahouHng Prisontfi'S. 
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Lahonng and Under^trial Prisoners. 






Morkinq Mxal. 




Etbninc Mbal 





oi 

o 

s 

1 

Q 

Vegetables. 

Animal Food. 

s 

-4A 

Si 

Condiments. 

t 

& 

i 

-M 

< 

1 

o 

1 

Condiments. 

3 

Grand Total. 

Monday 

Clit. 

6 

Clit. 

!■■ 

Cht. 

2 

t'ht. 

2 

Cht. 

i 




Cht. 

5 

Cht. 

1 

Cht. 

\ 

ciit, 

i 

Cht. 

1/8 

Cht. 

6-6/12 

Cht. 

16-6/6 

Tuesday 

(> 

2 

2 

« ! 

! * 

1/8 

1/8 

1 10-5/12 

1 

5 

1 

i 


1/8 

C-6/12 

16-6/6 


Kor ('oles, SonthaU, Garrows, all 'Prihca of If ill-men, anil Jungly Prisoners generally. 

('onvicted Non-fahoring Prisoners. 




Mojcmno Mkal. 



Evkning Meal 



Grand Total. 

Rice. 

Vegetables. 

Animal Food. 

1 

1 

o 

Coudiments. 

Salt. 

Total. 

o 

« 

Vegetables. 

o 

■4- 

'rt 

O? 

Condiments. 

Total. 


Cht. ' Cht. 

(lit. ' 

Cht. 

Cht. (/ht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

i (.'ht. 

('111. 

1 Cht. 

1 Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Monday ... 

0 0 

2 

}-. 

i ; 

8-5,12 

■1 

! 2 

1 


j 

6 5/12 

14-5/C 

Tuesday ... 

0 1 .-1 

0 1 

0 1 

i 1 

8..5 12 

4 

1 ^ 


1,8 

1/8 


' 14-5/6 


Lalfoi'ing and rnder-tnal Prisoners, 







MoKNINli 

Mkal. 





Evening Meal. 


Grand Total. 

Rice. 

Vcgeiables. 

Animal Food. 

c 

Condiments. 

1 

1 

-w 

13 

'J. 

Total 

Rice' . 

1 

OQ 

at 

1 

% 

1 ^ 

\ " 

i 

O 

Salt. 

01 

1 

2 
o 
o 

Total. 

* 




Clit. ! 

Cht. 

1 ( 'h t. 

Cht. 

! Cht. 

Cht. 

(lit. 

t Cht. ! 

(,'iit. ! 

Clit. 

' Cht. 

t!ht. 

Cht. 

Clit. 

Monday. . . . 

• • • 

... 

6 1 

2 

! 

1 ^ 

i 


! ^ 

;10.5 12 

4 i 

J 

" 1 

J 

: i 

, i 

j 6-5,12 

16-5/6 

Tuesday ... 

... 

... 

d 1 

3 

1 

’ J. 

i 

k 

i 

10-5, 12j 

4 ! 

1 

2 

"l ' 

1 

i 

i i 

, (i-5'12 

j 

16-5/6 


As these classes invariably sicken if ])lsn!(Hl on full dkV at once, ^leir diet shoukl be regulated at first by the Medi- 
cal Otticor until they have become aecu.stoiued to the regularity of the jail dietary. 

For Muglis niul Chinamen. 


Cnniicff'd Xon-hfhorimj Prisij'iu t s. 





Morning Meal. 




PJvExiXG Meal. 




cj 

o 

r3 

8 

Ph 

73 

1 6 

o 

V 

p. 



1 i 2 

c 

1 ^ 

1 s 

f ^ 

i 

1 . 

1 JS 


OD 

Jl 

2 

S 

gJ 

60 

£ 

CU 

c3 

tJ 

*5 

P 

O 

P 

3 

I 

H 

Q 



1 ^ 


ca o 

1 o 


0) 

P 

c3 I 

o 

o 





O 

j o 

I ^ 

« j 


O 

CO 

O 

Eh 

3 

C5 

For all days 

Cht. 

6 

Clit. 

2 

Cht. 

J 

Cht. ' (’ht. 

1 ' 1 

« . H 1 

Cht. 

8J 

( 'ht. i 

5 1 

Cht. 1 

1 

1 

Cht. 

i 

Cht. 

J 

Cht. 

' i 

Cht. 

C-I 3/24 

Cht. 

16-1/24 


Lahnyuig find PndiV-triaf Prisoturs. 


" f 




Mouning Meal. 





Evbxino Mbal. 



Bice. 

Vegetables. 

Animal Food. 

£ 

C-, 

S 

0 

Salt. 

oS 

-.0 

1 

! ^ 

§ 

0 

3 

H 

6 

0 

s 

J 

1 

1 

Salt- 

Condiments. 

TotaL 

1 

1 

1 ' 






Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 

Cht. 


Cht. 

Ghta 


Monday 




i 


1/8 

loj 

5 

1 

i 


1/8 

6 * 

17 

Tuesday ••• ••• ••• ••• 

■ 

2 

m 

ij 

1/8 

1/8 . 

m 

6 

B 

i 

0I/8 

' 1/8 


17 


' k 
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Statement shoimng the Cost of Feeding the Lahoring and Non^ Laboring Prisoners in the Ja/ils of the Lower Pro^ 
Vinces on the Diet Scales prescribed in the Bengal Jail Code, during the month of May 1866. 


Oil Jialiriiing Diet Scales. 


IN MAY 1860. 



Oil Non-laborinp Diet Sniles. 


JAILS. 


Or OHS cost for 
ioocl. 


Gross cost for 
food 


Gross cost for 
food 


r. Ua. A. 


Patna 

Sanm 

Beliar 

Shahabad 

Decgali 

Chiiiii])arun 

Tirhixit 

Bhaii^iilpore 

Mon/;h\r 

Purneali 

Rajahaliyo 

Puhna 

Euiiirpuio 

Bograli 

Din a^re pore 

Maldah 

MuorHliedahad 

Dacca 

Fun'codpore 

Sylhet 

Mymensin^ 

Backei^uiige 

Chittagong 

Tipperah 

NonWIially 

Nuddou 

Alipore 

Baraset 

Jessore 

Burdwau 

Hooghly 

Howrah 

Baucoorah 

Beerbhoom 

Midiiapore 

Cuttack 

Balauoro 

Pooree 

Hazaroobagh, Euro- 
pean 

„ Native 

Lohardiiggah 

Maunbhoom 

Singbhoom 

Gowalparah 

Kamroop 

Nowgoug 

Seebsaugor 

Dun*ung 

Debrooghur 

Cossyah Hilla 

Cachar 

D&rjeoling. 

Rajmehal 

PakouT 

Deoghur 

Godda 

Nya D(^mka 

Presidency, Native. 

„ European. 


fi.'ift I 

1 

fits 

b‘)7 

*j0.i 

21‘) 
4H0 
21)6 
:{2i; 
120 
3;i2 
11 5 
372 
T)! 
ISt 

;uy 

31)4 

36() 

378 

338 

230 

346 

169 

301 

1,377 

14m 

449' 

01) 

615 

1811 

089 

329 

741 

417 

193 

209 


10 6 
10 0 
0 11 
9 2 


!•> n 

7 3 

2 3 

2 10 
1 10 
.5 01 

11 0 
0 6 


8 3 11 9 
10*8 128 

1 2110 
0 8 0 
112 n 

O 1 DO 
11 I 107 
II 9, 12 
I) (>, 90 
10 9 43 
M 130 

9 2' I ‘ 
0*4' 27“ 

11-3 12 
6 1 22 * 
7-8 r> 

5 1 48 

0 4j 98 
0 8 32 
2*6 30 
9 1 20 

1 0 43 
9-2 16 
7*8 16 

10*6 14 


308 6 

324 12 
262 7 

10 4 

132 15 
251 2 

207 12 
100 4 

271 10 
110 7 

330 15 
34 II 
60 10 


131 13 2^ 

297 0 0 1 

79 11 6“ 

08 3 0 


19 12 
32 4 

26 15 
19 4 9 



11s. 

A. 

P 

lls. A. P. 

677 

2,185 

5 

8 

3 

6 

0-8 

021 


6 

2 

2 

14 

0*1 

6. >8 

1,471 

14 

0 

2 

3 

9*4 

463 

1,«20 

13 

7 

3 

8 

0-2 

.■)!>!) 

2,0()j 

6 

10 

3 

5 

6*8 

3()(> 

886 

10 

8 

2 

15 

3C 

499 

1,311 

7 

4 

2 

10 

Ob 

291 

j ftSf' 

0 

1 

1 

13 

7*2 

079 

i.r^n 

0 

11 

2 

9 

9*1 

.)39 

i,ioi 

13 

S 

3 

8 

111 

461 

1.152 

13 

1 

2 

8 

0*1 

121 

33!) 

7 

11 ' 

2 

12 

10-7 

359“ 

ill 2 

4 

4 

2 

8 

7*9 

125 

313 

10 

0 

2 

8 

1*7 

391- 

X'J9 

13 

9 

2 

4 

6*5 

59 

HI 

13 

8 

2 

0 

5-6 

232 

0S8 

12 

5 

2 

15 

60 


7 3J 
13 0 


42!) 

9 

1 

2 

16 

. j iji vr » 

0 8 80' 

20 

j. V 

T) 

1 

2 

8 

7*6 

227 

119 

14 

2 

1,2S0 

8 

io\ 

2 

13 

7 6 87 

192 

4 

8 

2 

3 

4-1 

536 

l,i72 

13 


1,757 

0 

3 

3 

7 

15 122 

280 

6 

0 

2 

3 

9 4 

(i3‘2 

2,037 

() 

5 

US.-) 

10 

9 

2 

14 

5'5 72 

217 

3 

B 

3 

0 

3*3 

687 

2,002 

14 

5 

ft(52 

14 

0 

3 

1 

9 1 r'tO 

7> 

2 

0 

2 

9 

1 6 

211i 

640 

0 

0 

2,241 

14 

0 

3 

4 

0 7 104 

360 

15 

6 

3 

7 

6-4 

793 

2,602 

13 

6 

1,059 

'G 

7 

a 

3 

6 2 30 

90 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 1 

309 

1,149 

7 

8 

1,«4C 

3 

7 

2 

7 

1 0.3 83 

2*25 

15 

6 

2 

10 

0*7 

82 t 

2,072 

3 

1 

1,480 

12 

2 

3 

9 

0 5 183 

646 

5 

11 

3 

6 

11*8 

()00 

2,133 

2 

1 

721 

12 

10 

3 

11 

10 0 4.56 

1,401 

6 

11 

3 

1 

3 1 

618 

2,123 

3 

9 

560 

15 

9i 

2 

1 

i l 32 

65 

2 

7] 

2 

0 

6*0 

.301 

026 

2 

6 

1.50 

4 

10 

13 

10 

7-1 6 

48 

14 

3 

8 

2 

4*5 

17 

190 

3 

1 

2,246 

5 

1 

3 

4 

112 63 

187 

1 

5 

2 

15 

6*2 

742 

2,433 

6 

6 

463 

1 

ov 

2 

4 

9 8 88 

300 

1 

2J 

3 

6 

I5-7 

285 

753 

2 

3 

1,091 

15 

8 

3 

8 

6-4 7 

20 

0 

ir 

2 

13 

8-.0 

316J 

1,112 

0 

7 

289 

1 

4 

1 

3 

5-2 161 

23 

2 

,5 

1 

7 

18 

254| 

312 

3 

9 

186 

8 

0 

1 

11 

7-6 324 

52 

1.3 

8 

1 

10 

.5*1 

140i 

239 

5 

8 


3 1 6 7 

3 2 2*8 

1 15 8*5 

2 11 11*6 

3 3 6*9 

2 14 2*2 

3 0 7*4 

3 4 6*2 

2 11 10*7 
2 8 2*8 

3 8 10-0 

3 4 5*3 

2 1 30 


471 2 

135 13 
164 8 
336 12 
399 10 
133 4 

«fc7 7 
189 14 
295 10 
66 3 

58 2 

137 2 


8 4 
10 4 


9 7-7 39J 

lOlMl 7 
15 8-6 17^ 

6 5*9 49 

9 5*8 15i 

7 1*4 ..." 

6 11-G 32.V 

10 M 31 

13 11 7 31 

0 2*4 ... 

8 5*6 27 

11 3*6 ... 


105 5 5 2 11 

13 12 1 1 15 

33 6 0 1 15 

122 3 6 3 0 

45 5 4 3 0 


99 2 5 3 1 


10 2 


24 

65 

2 

4 

2 

11 

10*0 

552 

1,708 

12 

0 

S 

1 

8*5 

•96^ 

1,180 

13 

4 

12 

4 

9*6 


110 

6 

5 

3 

8 

11-8 

72“ 

300 

4 

10 

4 

2 

9-0 

33 

4 

0 

2 

8 

IM 

116 

328 

15 

0 

2 

13 

3-3 

... 

.... 





224 

66 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3*8 


is 

0 

2 

11 

1-7 

60“ 

130 

16 

9 

2 

9 

11*7 

• • i 

. .. a 



• * • « 1 

1 • 

37^ 

137 

2 

1 

3 

6 

11*6 

11 

7 

3 

2 

4 

7-4 

29 

76 

9 

7 

2 

10 

.v8-2 

23 

6 

1 

2 

14 

91 

660 

1,732 

2 

2 

3 

1 


45 

8 

11 

11 

6 

2-7 

100 

1,226 

6 

3 

12 


0*7 


176,35;: 52,998 12 Of 3 0 0*9 32761 9,111^ 2 4f 2 12 ‘^5-9 20,91103,104 14 5J 2 X«| 
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Statement shelving the Cost of Feeding the LahoHrig and Nondahoring Pnsoners in the Jails of the Lower Provineea 
on the Diet Scales prescribed in the Bengal Jail Code, during the month of Mag 1865. 


IN MAY 1866. 


On Laboring Diet Scales 


JAILS. 


Patnii 

Sanin 

Bchar 

ISluihsiliad 

Deegali 

< 'hum]).'irun ... 
Tirlioot 

Bh(iuoiil})ore ., 

Moii^liyr 

Piniicali 

ItajNlialiyG 

Pulnia 

luiiif^pure , 

Bo^i ah 

T)inaL;opnr(‘ .... 

iAIaldah 

MoorNlicdabiid . 

Ouefa 

Kuui c‘<lj[X)rc.... 

Sylliot 

jMyniL'nsing .... 

(.’liittagony .... 

Tipjierali 

Noaklially ... . 

Niiddoa 

Alijioio 

Bara-nct 

.Tessorc 

Unrdv\an 

Tloo^lily 

Ilo-vvrali 

Bancoorah 

Rcarbliooin ... . 
Ml dll a] lore ... . 

Cuttack 

Bala.sorc 

Boorco 


jican 

„ Native. 
Lohardujigoli . 
Maunbhooiii.... 
Singblioom .... 


Kainroop 

Now^^onj; 

Secbjau^<»r 

Durrung 

DtdirooKbiir 

Cussyah Hills 

Cachar 

Darjeeling 

Rajmohal 

Pakour 

Dooghur 

Godda^ 

Nva D^imka 

Presidency, Native 


Total. 



lbs. A. 



1 71 i 

o 

0 

2 

0 

8 

201 

.391 

2 

.3 

1 1 

14 

I- 

190 

1 1.1 or) 

4 

11 

2 

3 

81 

:u\\ 

1 ri02 

() 

0 

J 

8 

S 0 1 !J 1. 

.329 

J.3 

10 

1 1 

11 

2 

.'iSS 

1 S92 3 

10 

1 

9 

70 

;*)7o 

iirt 

12 

1 

2 

10 

1 8 I7‘ 

10.3 

0 

2A 2 

3 

9*. 

) 410 


11 

1 

2 

9 

61 

ISA 

1 1,1 'JO 

9 

T 

2 

7 

!•; 

l(»:j 

200 

10 

.3 

1 1 

1.3 

3- 

r)K7 

*■ l,.39l 

.3 

10 

•> 

5 

111 

ibl 

:jiK 

(> 

9 

1 

13 

7 

■ io(; 

1.38 

1.3 

11 

1 1 

4 

11- 

L 207 

4.37 


8 

1 ' I 

11 

0*2 

ivy.i 

(*)70 

S 

10 

4 

11 

1' 

“ 134 

211 

1 

8 

' 1 

!) 

o.j 

)S7 

SSI 

13 

(i 

1 1 

12 

IPO 

:^7!) 

1 -114 

2 

0 

. 1 

!) 

.3' 

“1 70 

112 

13 

9 

1 

7 

‘J*( 

) .3.35 

. 3.37 

0 

.3 

1 1 

9 

0-9 

21)0 

, 01 .3 

.3 

0 

1 u 

1 

10 1 90 

180 

I 

.3 

' 2 

1 

I)-.'); ;{.S0 

703 

0 

9 

1 2 

1 

1 0 

;n 1 

' 707 

1 

1 

•) 

7 

.3 () 1.39 

299 

8 

3 

1 

1 1. 

l'7i 170 

' i,oo(; 

9 

9 

1 •) 

4 

3-7 

;i72 

1 .Hit 

10 

11 

1 1 

9 

10 : 

1)8 

11.3 

1 

3 

1 

7 

1 '0, i7o 

70 / 

1.) 


1 

8 

i-2 

\:v.\ 

2 IS 

3 

(. 

1 

1.3 

10 4 - 

18 

102 

7 

r 

2 

2 

1 

‘ 181 

.3.)() 

4.3 

7T 

1 

15 

0.2 

20.^) 

1 S 

.) 

|0‘ 

1 

1.3 

10 

i\\ 

1 18 

1 4 

10 

' ] 

1.3 

1-8| 3.3(; 

1 71)7 

1 

8" 

1 

15 

9-3 

Jdi! 

202 

l.i 

0 

1 

1 1 

7 t .13 

.31 

1.3 

9 

1 

9 

pr 

1.19 

2.3 1 

10 

0 

1 

13 

3*7 

410 

i 710 

.3 

7 

1 J 

1 1 

1 < 

30 

‘ 13 

1.3 

1 

] 

3 

. .3-8 

♦r.i 

I 7-3 4 

2 

8 

1 

10 

91 

40 

1 S() 

1.3 

0 

•) 

1 

2 

9 3 ... 


. . . . 


1 



1 40 

SO 

1.3 

0 

1 - 

2 

9-3 

J 

, 391 

0 

4 

1 2 

1 

11 L 

.38 

0(; 

11 

2 

1 1 

12 

PO 

1 22.3 

4.38 

1 

() 


0 

l(*-8 

;b;s 

’ 7S1 

7 

9 

2 

1 

1 1 7 

1.39 

233 

0 

.3 
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Alifcre, the 10th October 1866. 
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Inspector Geul, of Jails, Lower Ptovinces^ 
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MADRAS JAILS. 

DIETARY SCALE. 

After a careful consideration of till's important subject, tbo Committee recommend that the several Jails should, as 
regards the prisoners’ diet, bo divided into three ports : — 

Isf , — Jails whore rice is the principal staple of diet. 

2/a/. — Jails where “dry grains'* uro the principal staples of diet. 

3r»/. — ^^’here mixed grains are used. 

The diet to lu* used for each of those classes is detailed in the following table, which also exhibits the jails to be in- 
cluded in eacli of the several elasso. 

Whoii a gang is working within any of the districts classihed bedow, it wdl observe the diet of the Jail of the district 
ill wdiifh it IS located. 

We recommend tliat the following Rules regarding diet slmuld be strictly observed : — 

1a/. — W luni prisoners jiie employed on out door ]a]»or they shall Inuo a warm meal before starting for their labor. 

— They shall carry witli them to their work a small quantity of raggee cake to be eaten at mid-day, and they 
slmll liJi\e ji third nuial at h [/.ni , on returning from work. 

3rd . — When tl>e prisoneis are em[)lo 3 cmI on in door hibor, u small mctil sliall bo given at 6 a.m,, before com- 
mencing work. 

4///. — Tbn shall Irne a meal at noon witli an hour’s rest, and tliey shall lia\e their last meal at the close of thoir 
day’s lalan’, oi ahont b p. M. 

3ili , — A reduction of one-tifth sh.ill In* made in tlie scale of du t in tlio case of women and jiivonilc prisoners. 

The jiroper recipe for curry po’sder is goeii in the J>iet Table, ami equhalent*^ liaAc hi'cn gi\eu in the marginal notes 
wlien, on accuniil of local jieeiiliaritie^, nii^ change is made in articles of diet ])resenl)nd for ain class. 

These dietaries ha\e lieeii spociallv prejiared, at our lecjuest, hy Dr. Coinisli, with tlie approval of the Principal In- 
sjieetor (h'ueral, Medical Dep.irtineiit, after an exainiuatiou of the reeommeiulatious made hy the Medical OflTicers in charge 
ot the jails throughout the Presideiic} . We holievo that they are well suitial to uiaintain the healtii and strength of the 
prisom rs in jail. 


Scffle of Thif^ ./(#//k, /I/ ir/ittt l\irr is the in'incipa! siffph (No^ 1). 
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(u)- 3 oz of lice to he made into hoppers 
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1 
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1 and eaten in the mid-day. 
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Mutton or Ti'ili 
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j ounces to he c oiiHuleicd I'qiii valent to 5 oz 
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1 
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0 

10 
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! linlf. 
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1 half. 
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1 half 

(( ) In dislriefs whfjre cocoanut is plentiful. 
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1 
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2 ()/ of (opiali may he given in hen of oil 
or ghee 
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foimiil.a in tho Medical Code, (appended). 
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.)0 gl 8 
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.30 gis 
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Firewood 



2 lljH 
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2 1b8 

j 21bw 

2 lbs. 

1 

1 2 lbs 

2 lbs. 1 

1 

^!bs 



No. 1 bcuIl* of diet will )>t apidicuble to tlio uiulormeutioiiod jails — Cliinelcimt, Trichiuopoly, f addabro, Mangalore, Tanjore, 
Calient, Traiaiuebai , Telhcliei i> . 


SraJf of Dit t triit n Dnj firnins” orr the atnjdr fNo, 2J. 
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Ghee oi Oil . . ... 

lialf. 
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' half. 


T.imaiind 
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hnlf.i 
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1 1 

1 1 
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Curry.powdor 
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1 half. 


Vegetable 

0 

6 

0 

6 1 

0 

0 
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Onions , 

half. 
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half. 


Garho 

Firow’ood 

30gr«. 

2 lbs. 

0 

2 lbs. 

30 grs. 

2 lbs. 

0 

2 lbs. 

SOgrs. 

2 lbs. 

0 

2 lbs. 

2 Ilia.® 

Raggeo or oholum cakes (2 half oonoos) in 



midday iu lieu of hoppers. 


No. 2 Scale of diet will be applicable to the luidormeutioned Jails ; — 


Gimtoor, Nellorc, Kuruool, Bellary, Cuddapah, Coimbatore, Salem. 




THE RYOT, — ^ICADBAB. 

{By Mr. BourdUlfmy 1853.) 

Tjsa Tjoie miQr be divided into two principal olassos : tliose wfaeo are eomparatively well oft; flie few^ and tbo^ /wbid' 
are pooTi tile many, ^ho fbnner in general arc either thoM whose villages or lands were iri>m any oanae '■ 

at!4ba these who luive enam or rent free laud in txdditiou to their rent paying land ; or ^oae who have nbiw; 

Btto lit!61diM8 thim oommon, all of whom have good land and have more or less enaui. Individuals of the fhvored olmsiTi ; 
they jure imled, who hold their land on easier terms than usual, becauso bolongiiig to certain castes, ate also necessari^ 
better. .oft* than others j and lastly, personal character has its own inftueuco here as elsewhere ; the careful and frugal will get 
ri ch , and so will the oralty and subtle, skilful to gain the favor of a tahsildar, or to 8U])plant a rival. 

Even among this more wealthy class of agriculturists, tho number of those who pobsrss any considerable amount of 
property Is very small. It is difficult to form or to convey an exact idea of their real moans, biit I will attempt it. I s|^uM 
say that if a man of this class is able to spend 10 or 20 lbs. a month, or rather if he cf,i command a value equal to that, 
for he will rarely see so much money, stick a man I say may be accounted to be very ^Well oft * ; and that a nett income from 
sources to the value of from 30 to 50 Rs. a month is very rare among the ugricultursil class. Such an income, indeedi is 
fhr moie in this country than the money amount indicates to English ears. Tho actual purchasing power of money in this 
country Li sometimes estimated at four times what it is in England, sometimes at six times. Assuming the intermediate 
proportion of five to one, an income of 20 Hs. a month will be equal to, one of ^120 a year in England; and 30 Bs* 
and 50 Bs. a mouth in this country, will be the respectivo equivalents of ^180, and £^)0 a year in England. In point 
of fact, indeed, tho dift'erence is greater, both because from tho nature of the climate, the range of absolute necessaries is here 
much abridged ; and also because tho general scale of incomes and style of living throughout all grades of society, are so 
much lower hero than they are in our own country. But tbougli tho incomes above specified undoubtedly raise their posses- 
sors ftu above wont ; still they appear small in the extreme when regarded as the highest incomes from the possession of 
land in a veiy extensive country, and the largest of them certainly confined to an extremely limited number of instances. 

The dwellings of this class cci*taiiily do not indicate much wealth : tiled houses aix) rarely seen, and masonry walls are ' 
still much more rare. The almost universal habitation has mud walls and a thatched roof ; the latter of a very flimsy order, 
ft pd both often much dilapidated. ■ And both walls and roof are the same within as without ; the rooms have no ceiling, and 
Iheir walls no sort of oniameiit or decoration, rarely even whitewash, and the floor is of simple oaith beaten liord. Tho 
value of the residence of a ryot of the more wealthy class, of whom J am now speaking, probably rarely exceeds 200 Ru- 
pees. or j£20. It may l>o urged that the habits of the people do nut incline tlicm to spend money on improving timir 
dwellingSi^but that they rather invest siivings in jewels or rich cloths for great occasions, or in cattle ; or expend 
on marriages and other family occasions. Inhere is some truth in this ; hut though every family above actual poverty 
possesses some jewels, yet probably vciy few agricultural families possess to so large a value as 1,000 Rs. or £100 for 
both jewels and clothes ; and even supposing an emial value in agricultural stock, and so much would vqry rarely be 
met witik, the whole aggregate value, £220, ecptal to* £1,100 in England, is extremely small to represent the whole 
property (exclusive of land) of one of the most wealthy mcmbcrM of the land-holding class ; and it is the most wealthy 
only who possess as much as this. 

And if wc look within their houses we still And few evidences of wealth, or even of what we should consider comfort. 
I have already described the interior of the house itself ; and as to its contents there is notJiing of what is commonly called 
furniture. There are no chairs, or tables, or couches, or l^ods ; sometimes there is seen a siiigJo mule cot which would bo dear 
at 2 Rs. The inmates for the most part sleep on the earthen floor, with nothing else holow them but a mat or a 
small cotton caipct. They sit on the floor, and from it take their food, which is served in a few brass dishes, or perhaps by 
preference and not from poverty, on a simple plaintain leaf. Thoir usual clothes are simply of cotton, and cost little ; and 
when going a distance, to the tahsildar’s or collector’s cut^I ^jMwyii ' ^ F ^ ^^niplo, they gonerally travel on foot ; or in excep- 
tioiial cases, usually of age or infirmitv, on a pony not worth above Tt^^^Bs. 

It may perhaps be I’eplied to all this that such arc the simple habit^jf the country, and that the peojde are satisfied 
and require no more. This is no doubt tnie as a fact : to this extent at least, that in the absence of suflicient promise of 
sitecess, these people abstain from active eftbrt to better their circuinstunccs. But if it be meant that they choose to be 
poor when they might be rich ; that they are satisfied with the necessaries of life when they might command some of the 
oomforts and luxuries ; that they arc content to have only their pliysical w'ants supplied when tliey might rise to the 
peroeption and enjoyment of intellectual pleasures ; then T deny the truth of the assertion. And I must add th^., if true 
in any degree, it would only prove the ignorance and dehasenjont of the people to whom it relates. 

“ Tho foregoing description refers to the better class of ryots, men who are above the world and well off ; but the cjondi- 
tion of the great me^oiity is mftchi worse! From the official list of pnttahs for the Bt^vinuc year 1818-iO it is seen tliat out 
.of 1,0719088 the total number of puttabs (excluding joint puttuhs) in tho fourteen })rincipal Byotwar Districts, * no fewer 
tiien 589, 9 32|'* being oonsiderably more than half are umlcr 10 liupoos each, and in fact average only a small fi action above 
4^* Rupees each ; that 201,065 are fbr amounts ranging from 10 Rupees t</20, and in fact averaging less than 14^ Rupees 
each ; and that 97,891 are for amounts between 20 Rupees and 30, and in /act averaging only 24 j Bupees ;Aand thus, that 
886,888 puttahs, out of a total of 1,071,588, or considerably more than thi*ec-fourths, are for amounts under 30 Rupees, and 
in &ct averting less than 89 Rupees. 

^ow it may certainly be said of almost tho w^holo of the Byots paying even the highest of these sums, and oven of many 
holding to a mnoh larger amount, that they are always in poverty and generally in debt. Perhaps one of this 
oIm obtains asmcdl sum out of the Govenimout advances for cultivation, but uvenJf he does, the trouble that 
ho has to take, and the time ho loses in getting it, as well as the deduction to wnich it is liable, render this 
a questionable gain. For the rest of his wants he is depoudeut oh the bazaarman. To him his cro\m are generally 
hypothecated before they are reaped, and it is he whd redeems them from the possession of the village watcher, by pledging 
hnipielf for the payment of the kist. lliese transactions pass without any written engagements or men^randa between tho 
umI the only evidence is the chotty’s own accounts.' " In general there is an adjustment of the accounts once if year, 
sometimes hot for several years. In all these accounts interest is charged on the advances made to the ryot on 
bjftWtjSff against I'he rate of interest vari^ with tho circumstances of the case, and the necessities of ^he boitQV^er,:; 

it fa seldom or never less than 12 w cent, per aunton^ and not often above 24 per cent. ; of coun^jD, the poorest 
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« A ryot of thU cbusB of obiirse lives from hand to mouth ; he rarely sees money except that obtiuued tKom, the.ohetty 
to jmy his kist ; the exchanges in the out-villages are very few and they are usually conducted by barter. His ploughing 
cattle arc wretched animals not worth more than from three and a lialf to six rupees each (spven to twelve ShillmgsJ and 
those perhaps not his own, because not paid for. His rude and feeble jdough costs when new no more than two or three 
sliillingM ; aiul all the rest of his few agricultural implements are eipially primitive and inefficient. His dwelling is a hut of 
mud walls and thatched roofs, far ruder, snuillcr, and more dilapidated than those of the better classes of lyots above 
spoken of, and still moro destitute, if possible, of anything that can be called ftirniture. His food and that of his family is 
partly thoir pomdge made of the meal of grain boiled in water, and partly boiled rice with a little condiment. And 
generallv the only vessels for cooking and eating from, are of the coarsest oarthonwaro, much inferior in giain to a good tile 
or brick in England, and unglazed ; brass vessels, though not wholly unknown among this class, ai*e rare. 

“ The scale of the ryots descends to those who possess a small pateii of land, cultivated sometimes by the aid of borrowed 
cattle, but wliose chief subsistence is derived from cooly labour, either cutting firewood and carrying it for sale to a neigh- 
bouring town, or in field labour. The purely labouring classes arc below these again, worse off indeed, but with no very 
broad distinction in condition. The earnings of a man employed in agricultural laboui* cannot bo quoted at more than 20 
Rupees a your, Including every thing ; and this is not paid in money, but in commodities. As respects food, houses, and 
clothing, they are in a worse condition than the class of poor lyots above spoken of. But I ^vill endeavour to describe thoir 
circumstoneos a little moro particularly. 

The regular agricultural labourei*s are usually engaged at the coinmeneement of the season, for the whole year. It is cus- 
tomary to advance them a small bum, jibout 5 or 10 Its., as a sort of retainer, which, however, is to bo repaid when the 
connection ceases. Freciuently they remain without change for yearh ; when a man desires taeiigago with another master, as 
ho will rarely have been able to accumulate money to jmy off the advance received, the sum advanced by the new master 
goes to pay tlic old one. These \oaily labourers icceivo a cortani allowanci* of grain cveiy month, which is usually fixed by 
the custom of tlie locality ; and at ijartieular s(*abons, home regular, others oceabional, tlie master makes the servant a email 
present, also fixed by the local eustoiu. When the wife or children of tho labourer work in the fields at w'cochng, &c., they 
receive diiil;y hire in grain , and labouiors not engaged for the wrholc year, but only at ]>artieular times, oi-o paid in the same 
manner. M’he lates of hire arc vciy low. The daily rate varies in ilificrent parts of the count r} , from eight pics (one penny) 
to one anna (three half pence) ; if is itirely or never above the hitter sum tor purely agricultural labour, and this is paid not 
in money but in grain. I’lio oeeasiomd presents to the yearly labourers are partly m money, and partly in clothes ; the ^entire 
earnings of alahoui’cr engaged for a 3 ear do not oxeced from 10 to 20 Itiipccs lor that whole term. 

“ It aiipears from tho foregoing detail that the Condition of the agriculiinal labourer in this country is very poor. Tak- 
ing his earnings at the liighcbt rate, vi/,, 20 Rs. a \ ear, this w^ould be equivalent in real value, using the same standard 
of comparison as above, to ^10 a 3 ear in Kiigland. The Phiglish field labourer earns on the average not less than .£28 a 
year, including his cxtni gaiiih in haivest tune , and thus it ai»pears that the real w'ages of a field labourer in regular employ, 
his command of the ueeessarieb and ecmvcnieiices of life, arc in this country little more than a third of what they are in 
England. It is no doubt true that some things are nerchsaiies there which are not so in so high a degi'ce here ; the labourer 
in this coiiutr}^ does not need to spend so much on firing, clothing, or shedter from the weather as in England j in other 
words, an equal amount of physical I'onifort in those rosjiccts iua3^ be purehasial here at a smaller outlay. But making full 
allowanoo for this difference, the labourer la re will still bo found to be uuieh the worse off. In fact, almost the whole of 
Ids earnings must necessarily be mmsumod iii a spare allowauee of coarse and lln^ari(»d food, and a bare sufficienc}*^ of 
clothing. Tho wTCtchcd hut he lives in can hardly he % allied at all. As to anything 111 the w'ay of education or mental 
culture, he is utterly destitute of it.” 

MANNERS or THE HINDOO. 

( /iy Jinn. Mr. Mountsttfart J^]lph 'instnac ,) 

Difference of I/idian Xation^. 

“ It lias boon stated that Hindoostan and Deccan arc equal lu extent to all Europe ; excejit the Russian part of 
it and tho countries north of the Baltic, r 

“ Ten different civilised nations arc found within the above space All these nations differ from each other in manners 
and language, nearly as much as those inhabiting tho corresponding portion of Europe. 

** They have also about tlie same degreo of general rcscmblanco which is observable among tho nations of Christendom, 
and which is so gicat that a stranger from India cannot, at first. pcrceiM) any material difference between an Italian and an 
Englishman. In like maimer Europeans do nut at once distinguish between the most dissimilar of tho nations of India. 

“ Tho greatest difference is hetw^ecn tho inhabitants of liiiidoustau proper and of the Deccan. 

“ 1'hc neighbouring [larts (»f these two gieai di\dsions naturally resemble each other, but in the extremities of 
the north and south, the languages have no 1 esomblauce, ex«’ept from a common mixture of Sanscrit ; the reli- 
gious sects are different ; the architecture, as has been mentioned elbcwhere, is of diflerent characters ; the dress differs 
in many respects, and the people differ in appeaiance ; those of the north being tall and fair, and tho other small and dark. 
The noVthern peoi>Ie live much on wheat, and those of the bouih, on ragi, a grain almost as unknoA^n in Hindoostan as in 
England. Many of tho points of diffcrcneo arise from the unequal degrees in the two tracts which were conquered and occupied, 
first, b3' the people jirofessing tho Brahminical religion, and, afterwards, b}" the Mussulmans ; but more must depend on pecu- 
linritios of place and climate, and, perhaps, on varieties of race. Bengal and Gangetio Hindoostan, for instance, aix) conti^ious 
oouiitras, and Avere both early subjected to the same goveniineuts ; but Bengal is mofet, liable to immdation, and has all 
tho characteristics of an allutial soil ; Avhile Hindoostan, though fertile, is comparatively dry, Inith in soil and climate. This 
difference may, by fonning a divoi-sity of habits, have led to a great dissimilitude between tho people ; the common origin of 
fhc language appears, in this ease, to forbid all suspicion of a difference of race. 

whatever causes it originates, tho contrast is most striking. The Hindoostaueus on tho Ganges are the tallest, fairest, 
and most warlike and manly of the Indians , they wx'ar the turban, and a dress resombliug that of the Mahomedans ; their 
houi^os axe tiled, and built in compact villagus hi open tracts : their food is unloavcucd wheaten bread. 

“ The Bengallese, on the contrary, though good-looking, oi’e small, black, and effeminate in appearance ; remarkable for 
timidity and supefstition, as well as for subtlety and arts. Tliuir villages aro composed of thatched oqttages, scattered through 
woods of bamboos or of palms : their dress is the old Hindoo one, foimed by one scarf round the middle and another thrown 
over the shoulders. They have the practice, unknown in Hindoostan, of nibbing tksir limbs with, oil after ba^ng, which gives 
thuir skins a sleek and glosi^ appearance, and protects tliem from the effect" of their damp climate. Thejr^live almost entirely 
on ri<*o; and, although tho two idioms are more nearly allied than English and Gortnan, their muguage Is quite unintelligi- 
ble to a natiA^o of Hindoostan, 
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TH& 8lt‘ATlSTICAL 

liYSQRE. 


BTATI8T108 OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND FISCAL QBOORAPHY. 

A,-^Ph^9hal of the Territoriee under the Civil and Political Control of the AdimrUdraUon of Myeore. 

L 

Mtsom is ritwted between U*a6' wd 16»0' north Utitude and W'd*' and 78"87’ .“•* Ji^^iTirbSjISdJd en^ 

•«a8t to west is 280 miles, and its extreme length from north to ^lUh la 190 ^les. Its area is distrlots of Salem and 

^rth by the Bombay Oollectorote of Dh«war. end the Madrea OoUeotorate of Bella^. ^hej^th ^^diaWota 
Coimbatore, both in the Madras Presidency. On tho oast by those ©f Gnddapsh and North Aroot, also of Madras. ^7 m 

and the Western Ghats, whioh shat oi^^ Mysore from Malabar and Canara on the west coast. 

The ProTlnoe wa. enrreyod for rerenne pnrpolfee daring tho o^inistration of l’K«'H?mW^^otn*inolttto the^SwI^O^ 

survey was carried out by Colonel Mackonrie in the years 1800-1807. A revenue survey on the Bombay system. Inomaing luo 

iion and assessment of the land, is now in progress. 


Area, — Cultivated and Uncultumtedy and Communui(Xtion9» 


Districts. 


Bangalore ... 

Kolar 

Toomkoor 

Mysore 

Hassan 

Bhimoga 

Kudoor 

Ohitnldroog 


Total... 


Total A rod in Sqaai*© Milos. 


•s 

•43 


1,400 

1,034 

1,000 

1,654 

1,181 

567 

417 

1,645 


Waste 


173 

1044 

2271 

95 

42i 

511 

162 

8114 


8,716 2,217 


i,oai 

1,053 

1,630 

1.412 

474 

3,672 

6,444 

1,840 


17,368 


o 

frH 


2,686 

2.2814 

2,766i 

3,001 

1.6074 

4,650 

7,023 

4,2054 


28,301 


Unappropriated Ooltnrable 
Waste in Acres. 


^ • 

.2 S 

a S 
•a 




642,660 

673,020 

070,205 

022,882 

303,405 

2.286.172 

4.124.173 
1,183,810 


IS 


Is * 

2-c 


5 

2 

135 

02 

13 

456 


Communio ations— Mileage 
of. 




642,660 

673,020, 

070,200 

922,880 

303,.300 

22ti,080 

4,124,160 

1,183,300 


11,110,223 


703 


11,115,620 


-s g 
IS .3 

.2 rS ^ 


lis 




|a 

_a_ 


467 

241 

8829 

487i 

827i 

*210 

8644 


2,4704 


17 

814 


484 


11 . 

CIVIL DIMSIOV. 


The frovenunent of the Province is administered by the Chhf Commissioner in the name oj the Maharaja. 
nominated m 1834 as sole Commisdoner in sitpersessio7i of the Joint Commissioiiers orhjinally appointed m 1831-32. In 
1843 the duties of Resident weir superaddedy that offire, as a .separate pasty heimj abolished. 
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Bangalore 


Kolar 


Toomkor 


Mysore 


Total. 


1 

§ 

g. 

a 

.2 


13 


11 


10 


Shimoga 

iKndoor 

Ohitnl* 

droog 


2,586 


2,281il 


2.7661 


•c 

I 

A 


Kasaba Town 62,896.^ 
Cantonment 70.301 


659,408 


479,248 


491,699 


8.091 

1.697i 

4,650 

7,028 

4,8064 


Chief Towns with 
Population 
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.2 
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Bangaljore 1,32,196 (. 
Devanahalli 6,89d| \ 5, 
Dodda Balia- I 

pnra... ... 0,016 J 
Choimapatna 4,239y 
Kolar ... 10,863"! 
Ohintamaniin I 

Ambajidarga 3,113, ^ 5,580 
eatto Bala. ' I > I 
pare . 7,066 
Toomlsj^r... 30.680 


.608 


iTipatar"^ in 
HonnaimlU 3.547 


Sira 

763, 299*, Mysore 


10 

M 8^601 


592,801 

480.2801 


Kassan 


M60,766 


8407 

78,067, 

62.009 


Shimoga . . 89.748 

261.828 inelnding 7 

towns ... 17,729 
878,8791 Do. 10 do. 28,896 

4 


4,740 

5,155 


h 4,016 
8,076 

2,160 




85.220 


34 


26 


23 


21 

18| 

18 

18 

18 


lei 


83 


25 


22 


36 

28 

20 

17 


21 


X98t 


24 

43 

84 

278 
28 i 

22f 


12 


10 


22 

17 

19ij 

22 }| 


1,011 


959 


866 


1,424 


024| 

551 

767| 


3,76,624 13 7 


1,61,643 6 7 


Hevenue. 


Land 


9,48,169 14 0| 


10,08,986 4 1 


Gross. 


17,84,684 12 6 


12,36,100 10 i 


2,14,085 3 4 


4,72.210 0 
2,16,646 0 

67,468 0 
2,31,617 9 

1MUB13 0| 


9,02,866 1 611,76,621 3 1 


9 02,411 3 816,08,924 9 li 
9:^489 10 1112,67,161 3 6 

Il0,72,ll6 11 916,48,879 8 6 
6,82,314 18 9 “ 


6,79,821 8 1 


....19,16,618 14 8 71,60,16*14 ^/)4,76,14« 1 t 


9,22,968 11 9 
9,46,083 18 9 


4 y 
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III. 


Mysobb. — Character of the Soil. 


Nature of 
different 
Traote. 


NaoieSi Area, and Physical Desoription of each Tract. 


Where 
situated, in 
Britieh or 
Native 
Territory. 


Prevailmg Soils, Minerals, and Trodoots. 


Mountains 
and ele- 
vated 
Tracts. 


Plains. 


Foroats. ... 


Rivera. ... 


liokos. ... 


Marshes 


The Mysore country above the ghats is often called 
The Table Land,’* a denomination very little descriptive 
of its appearance, as it is by no means plain or flat, but 
in some parts mouutainuas, and everywhere uiidnlating. 
The Eastern Ghats form the frontier by which it is se- 
parated from the Gamatiu. Thev ooiistitnte the exterior 
of the east ranges of hills, which run along the whole 
length of tho Peninsula from Capo Comorin, stretching np 
to tho oontiuont of Asia. In many parts the ascent over 
thorn into Mysore is very high and diOiciilt, whilo iuothera 
it is more sloping and proti acted. Tho country rises 
gradually from thoao ghats towards Bangalore, which is 
sitoatod ill tho most elevated poition of the Mysore 
plateau, and is 3,031 feet above the sea level. 

The descent fioin Baiigalovo on all sides is percep- 
tible, though not rapid. On tho north-west, after passing 
tho Chituldmog range f)f hills, thoro is a gradual fall 
through the broad \ alloy which loads to the river Tunga- 
‘bhadra, near which is tho station of Harihiua, pi*obably 
tho lowest point in iU alririule above the sea Ije- 

iiig oiil}’^ 1,8IX) feet. To the south-west and woht, by 
Soriiigiipaiuni and Ita^^san, there is perhaps a more marked 
deseeiit, until it is abruptly t^’niiiuited by the western 
range of ghats, compnsitig m this direction the Nilgiri and 
Coorg hills, and further north, the ^Manjarabud and Nagiu* 
ranges. 

A marked feature of the country is the nuiribcr of 
isolated hills called Diirgi s, on tho most iiiacecssiblo of 
which the former pnlogars or potty cbic'fs built forts, after- 
wards in many instances st rongthonod and improved by 
Hyder and Tippu, and still in good piescrvaiion, but now 
without guns. 

The principal forests are found clothing tho sides of 
tlie Western Mountains. They abound in took, black- 
WOCK.I, and other valuable kinds of timber. Then* are no 
forests in tho Eastern Ghats. Sandalwood grows in the 
country bordering tho hills. 

The Tiiuga and Bhadra rise in tho nni*tb.west of My- 
soro, and uniting, form tho Tungnbhadni, which flows 
northwards and cast vviu'ds till it joins the Kristna below 
Kiirnool. Tho banks of the Tungnbhadi'a are too high for 
I irrigation purposes, 'fhe Kav’-eri rises lu Cooi'g and passes 
through and out of Mysore in a south-easterly direction, 
after I'oceivi tig tho llenuivati, tho Lokaiii, tho Shiinsha, 
and tho Arkavati from the north, au<i the Lakshiiiantirth 
and the Kabaiii from the south. Tho Kaveri and its tri- 
butaries supply uumnrous irrigation chamiels and tanks. 
The Pennair, tho Palar, and Penar, rise in the 
of Mysore, in their short course through which tb' i'' waters 
are detained and converted into chains j-t^iks. They 
become large riveis before they I'cach tlto sea. 

None of these i-ivers are suitable for navigation. 

There are no naiurul lakes in Mysore ; but there are 
nearly 20,000 artificial reburvoirs, some of which are of 
considorablo magnitude. 

None of any consequence. 




>«/<• a t! 


The soils, in the order of their provaiUng kinds, am 
as follows : — 

1. Red soil mixed with loam and vegetable mould. 

2. Inferior rdtt sandy soil. 

3. Black cotton, free from stones. 

4. Stony and gravelly soil. 

5. Rich garden soil. 

6. White stiff loam. 

7. Black cotton, but light and stony. 

8. Soil impregnated with salt. 

Tho great rock, which may be said to constitute the 
basis of the whole country, is a kind of sienite, oonfposed 
for the most part of four different ingredients, yi«., quartz, 
felspar, hornblende, and mica. The quartz as usually a 
dull greyish white color, aud veins of it from 4 to 10 
inches thick often traverse the rock in different directions. 
The felspar varios in color from a silver white to a deep 
brick rod, and is tho most copious constituent of the rock. 
The hornblende is black, very abundant, and very much 
given to decomposition. The mica is easily distinguished 
from the hornbleudo, even when the stone is nearly in a 
state of disintegration. Tho hornblende in that state has 
assumed a brown ochre color, and has lost all lustre, aud 
cohesion, while tho mica retains both its color, lustre and 
the pnigresH of cohesion to tho last, aud becomes only more 
apparent by the progress of disintegration. This is partiou- 
larJy oxomplifiod in the Mysore country, where tho undula- 
ting high ground consists of sienite, docomposecl into pipe 
clay, intcrniixod with micaceous shining particlos and grains 
of quartz. From the structure of the country, which 
is entirely primitive, no coals could be expected. 

Chlorite slate is found near Sira, and drawing slate 
in the neighbourhood of Ohituldroog. Other minerals are 
the following : — ‘ 

Clay iron stone. 

Scborl ill quartz. 

Mica slate. 

Magnetic iron stone. 

Pot stone. 

Actinolite. 

Lignllbrm asbosios. 

Browm spar. 

Comniofi salt. 

Carbouato of soda. 

Gold is occasionally found near Betmangala by washing 
tho allnviaJ soil, but in too small quantities to repay labor. 

I’he chief products are ; — 

Paddy. 

Ragi — the priueipnl food of the people. 

Builar ~a kind of small bean. 

Gram. 

Wheat. 

Millet. 

Oil-seeds. 

Sugar-cane. 

Cotton. 

Hemp. 

Tobago. 

Mulberry. 

Coiibo. 

Cocoanuts. 

Betel nuts. 

Potatoes for export. 


Oliniate. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES SHOWING THE AREA, CULTIVATION, POPULATION, AND PRODUCE OP THE VARIOUS DISTRICTS Of THB 

PROVINCE OF MtSORE. 


Cl<i88ificcUio7i of Landi c\,nd Crops. 


ClaBsifloatioii of Lands. 

Bangalore. 

Kolar. 

Toomkoer. 

Hasaaii* 

Total area 



Acres. 

1,867,280 

Acres. 

1,828,480 

' Acres. 
2,147,200 

Acres. 

1,026,828 

Barren 

Rosiduo cultivable 

• • . ... ... 

854,400 

1,002,880 

1,120,640 

707,840 

682,880 

1,464,320 

484,160 

541,668 

Jagheor, or not paying rovomie 

Cultivable not cultivatod 

Fallows of one year 



150,9884 

437,10.3^ 

4,633 

87,642i 

164,8454 

66,194f 

85,070 

839,620 

34,460 

42,885 

29,978 

14,390 

CrojHi of one year 

/ Vysakeo 
{ Kaitekeo 

1,124 

409,031^ 

2,731 

386,426^ 

10,101 

495,009 

452,660 

1,766 


Total 

410, 155^ 

389,157? 

606,170 

454,415 

Barance, or diy land ... 

( Vysakeo 
‘ ( Kartekee 

3.61,026f 

315,730? 

424,821 

308,580 


Total 

351,026? 

31f),730| 

424,821 

308,580 

Canal irrigated by lift... ... 

j Vysakee 
* ( Kartekee 

101 

344 

40 

207f 

169 

5,710 

5,960 


Total 

1 15 

1 247? 

1 

5,879 

6,950 

Canal inngated by flow 

J Vyaokce 
\ Kartekee 

37 

j 120 

820 

65 

1,116 



Total 

37 

940 

1,171 


Total canal iiTigated ... 

/ V}*5akee 

1 Kartekee 

101 

.381 

ICO 

l,027f 

224 

C,82C 

6,950 


Toted 

482 

1,187^ 

7,030 

6,950 

Inngatod from other sources ... 

fVyht‘kt^^ ' ... 

1 K'li tekee 

1,023 

57,624 

! 2,5034 

69,730? 

5,558 

07,741 

138,130 

1,755 


Total 

58,647 

72,239^ 

73,299 

139,885 

Total imga ted .. 

fVysakee 

"(Kartekee 

1,124 

58,005 

2,6634 

70,763| 

6,782 

74,567 

144,080 

1,765 


Total 

I 

69,129 

73,427 

^0,349 

145,836 

Population 

/Town 

"\liural 

No. 

186,684 

472,719 

No. 

41,229 

438,014 

No. 

40,984 

450,615 

No. 

5,209 

687,592 


Total 

659,403 

479,243 

491,599 

692,801 


Abstracts of Areas in Acres. 

Vyeakoe. Kartokee. Total. 

Acres. Acr^s. Acres. 


BBranee, or dry land ... 2,000,G2fiJ 2,076,098# 4,076,724; 

Canal ... 231,632 40,543| 272,165; 


Other irrigation 481,141 259,4d8| 


Total crop ... 2,682,035 2,404,602 5,086,637 

Fallow 282,335f 


Total cultivated 




6,368,9721 
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[No. 8. 


ZANZIBAR. -1870. 


(By Dr, John Kirky Acting Politieal Agent,) 


Trb Administration Report of the British officer resident at Zanzibar, an independent State, outside and distant fh)m 
the Indian Empire, which holds equal relations with various civilized cotintries, must necessarily be little more than a 
report of the trade and ohief political events, with mure detailed information regarding that part of the community placed 
under his care, whose rights it is his duty to watch over, and among whom he has to administer justice. 

The British community in Zanzibar consists of Natives of India and bom subjects of Great Britain, together with 
the Goanese, who, in the absence of an accredited Portuguese officer, are here treated in all respects as English sulgects. 

The three classes above named consist as follows ; 

1. «— Natives of India No. 3,667 

2. „ England „ 22 

3. — ‘Goaueso „ 31 

Total No 3,710 


making^a total population under this Agency of 3,7 1 G, exclusive of engineers, Indian sopoj’s, and (lOHncse bandsmen in the 
service of tho Sultan. 

The Political Agent at Zanzibar is who fju-ojjkio HisMajestyh (’odhuI and Judge in the Vice-Admiralt}’’ Court for 
tho trial of slave captures made h} Her Mftj( sty’s cniiseis, on whlcli subjects he is under the immediate orders of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affiiirb. 

During the past }oar (1869-70) no cluingc has taken place in the ivhitioim of Zaiizihar with any of the European or 
American Powers, With the (ixcoptioii of the recognition of the Coiisul-ite of the late Hanseatic HepuMic ns that of the North 
German Confederation 

The different Governments reiuebcritod here are . — 

1, Great Britain — Jolni Kirk, Esq , Acting Poll tual Ag«*nt and Her Ihitiinnie Majesty’s Consul , 2, Franco — Ch.de 
Vienne, Consul ; 3, United States — F K Wehh, roiisul ; and 4, North (Jeiman Confederation — F O’Swald, Acting Consul. 

• oust QMS AND I^KVCNl'^ 


In Zanzibar, where there is no public treasury distinct from the piivate income of tho Sultan, it is impossible to obtain 
an accurate account of tho expenditure. 

Tho following is, how'ever, a sufficiently exact statement of the receipts — 

, auo. Aux* Dollars. 

1. — Paid by Jainun Sowji as farmer of tho rovonuo .WV' 310,000 

2. — Capitation Tax paid by tho Wobadiinu of Zanzibar 10,000 

3. — Produce of the Sultan’s estates i 25,000 


Total income in 1800 
Being equal to 


345,000 

72,812 


No subsidy having been paid last year to Muscat, and the question of the continuance of this anuual charge being still 
under consideration, the above sum has been zit His Highness’ sole disposal. On the other hand this year there will be a 
considerable loss, exceeding tho amount of the subsidy, being as follows : — 

Dollars. 


— Clove Tax of 6 per cent., formerly levied on Indians, and now abolished 10,000 

2a — L oss in consequence of the reduction of the Coast Duties on produce 30,000 

8. — Loss from deaths among the Wahadimu from cholera and diminution of capitation tax 2,000 


Estimated loss in 1870, Dollars 42,000 

Thus leaving an available balance of dollars 303,000, or .£63,789. 

^ But it is extremely probable that the greater part of this loss will be taken by the farmers of the revenue, whose profits 
axe oonsidered to be very great. Ludda Daiqji, manager of the customs and agent for Jaimm Sewji, who for upwards of 
forty years has been a c^dential servi^t of thAt house, has given the following information relative to the sums paid at 
^Sbxent times for the good-will of the Zanzibar revenue. In the time of Syud Sultan the coast of Zanzibar yielded 
dollars fifty thousand per annum, derived ohiefly ftom the slaVo trade. The Banian house of Wat Bima first rented the 
customs at seventy thousand dollars, two years afterwards it was raised to eighty-four thousand and passed into the hands 
^ SeWjV then to his son Jairam, at one hundred and ten thousand; it has since advanced at the expiry of five yearly terms 
0!^ nundred and forty thousand, one hundred and eighty, thousand, and two hundred and forty thousand, reaching 
tbe Breiiut amoimt three hundred and ten thoulknd. This indudes every sort of custom or du^, such as that on imports 
^ opastA|md»oe» IvorVi copal, aud slaves, but not special contributions, saoh as that of the Wahadimu (ot aborigines of 
tfOx paid by the nborigines of Pemba has for several yeets ceased, the population having dieappeiM and 
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HUnk 'IS71. 


iakiu^ab omnoM ftABiw, 1876. ^ » ’V' • 

al»m, ivory^ ofvpM) ••••• V 


L Diity otiaUftirritfi gobd!..^.^ , „ 

2. H OoB«i prodnoe (flkoepi alam, 

3* SUkvtB, 

A. — Shipped to Zansibar 

B. — Shipped from ZanziW. 

c. — Shipped direet froip Qailoa, Ao., to Laawip. 
4, Cop^X (Animi) 

A. — From DelgadOp Ao 

B. — From Qniloa, ^ 

c. — From Bagamojo, fto.....M 






2 dollara aac^ 
do. 

4 d9. 

dira. 

4 per fraailah. 
20 percent. 

, } perfraaflah. 


>1 


6. Ivory t Hippopotmiua 3 

Ivoryf ElephamU* 

A. — Nyaaaa ivory brought to Delgado and Qailoa by Arab caravana 9 

Do. do Native caravana. 15 

B. — -Unyanmezi ivory, &c., brought to Bagamoyo, Ac.) by Arab caravana 

and taken to Zanzibar 9 „ 

Do do. sold at the Ooaat 12 ,, 

Do do. by Native caravans 15 

V . — Masai ivory brought to Mombas 8 ^ 

Do. if taken to Zanzibar, additional to the above 1 „ 

D. — Somali ivory, from the Benadit (Brava, Merka, Modeesha) 2 „ 

The above is the authorieed tariff, which came in force this year under the circumstances already reported fdlly to 
the Grovenimeut. 

N, B. — It is extremely doubtful how far Syud Majid will succoed in enforcing even the reduced coast produce tax 
should the French and (lonnans go largely into the coast trade with their own ships. 

TRADE OP ZANZIBAR. 


It is impossible to obtain accurate and reliable statistics of the trade of Zanzibar, every one being interested in 
representing thei mports and exports as less than they actually are. The customs master by show’^ing the true imports 
from abroad and from the Afiicaii coast w’ould disclose the amount of his jirofits, uiul thus draw competition into the field, 
while the forcing merchants have alike lio desire to induce others to think of establishing rival houses. The statement 
of imnorts is, liow'ovcr, of all others relating to Zanzilmr commerce, tlie most easily obtained, and the following may in 
goneral be relied on as an approximate to the troth. If wc exclude from former ropoi-ts the coast piodiice, wo find that 
there has been a steady increase up to the present time : — 


IMTORTS AT Z.VNZlBMl CUSTOM HOUSE EXCLUS1\ P. UF (i)AhT rRODUCK. 


Year. 

18r.l.62. 

1802- 63 

1803- 64 
1800-67 
1867-68 


Valuo Imported. 
£245,981 
. 832,092 
.... 294,013 
... 380,061 

... 433,693 


Tota 1,686,430 


The following table sliows in dollars the imports of the year 186G-67 from 23rd August to 23rd August : — 


IMPORTS IN 1866-67. 


From what Countiy. 




Amount in Dollars. 

Cnitod Kiu^dom 




311,020 

BritiHh India. 


I**' * 


408,769 

Kutch 




266,032 

Arabia ^ . 




71,169 

Pmnoo 




66,900 

United States 




297,160 

Hftnihurir .. 




384.175 

Total 1,805,245 


The fii*st three items reproscutiug the whole British interest, or dollars (985,841) nine hundred and eighty-five thousand 
eight hundred and forty-one, being nearly three times greater than that of any other nation, exclusive of the indirect British 
imports brought iu Hamburg and French vessels. The accompanying table (Table No. 1) exhibits in detail the value of the 
chief articles of imports during the year 1 807-68, from this an iiicioase of (dlrs. 254,779) two hundred and fifty-four thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-uiue dollars worth of imports over the preceding year is apparent, but, on the other hand, the 
British interest has fallen (dlrs 257,642) two hundred and fifty-seven thousand six hundred and forty-two, this being chiefly 
due to an interruption in the direct trade with Great Britain and the closing of the mercantile house of H. A. Fraser Co., 
which from this time limited its attention to thu manufacture of cocoanut oil and sugar. Of late it has been clearly 
seen that the cotton manufacture of Kutch and Bombay cannot compete with the cheap cloth of Europe, and the Natives 
ascribe tho yearly increasing number of Kutch emigrants to the ruin of the native cotton trade. However thje may be, 
the foot of an absolute diminution iu the exports from India to East Afrioa, at the same time that the total trade of this re- 
gion has iuoieased, is plainly evident. A more accurate estimate of the exports from Zanzibar to other countries may be 
mad^ from a stQ.tement of the produce of the coast and island than from any return given by the local traders ; those from 
the coast for the year 1867-68 are shown in the table annexed (Table No 2b to which must bo added cloves, cocoanut oih 
dried cocoaiiuts^iand coir fibre, the produce of the island itself (Table No. 3). 

.|b — — — 

THte SLAVE TRADE. 

I 

/ o " (aNNBXURBS IV & V.) ' r > 

^V^yyet to have to report that as yet there is no appearance of a diminution in the yeexly ex^port of abirVes to* Arabik 
thelpaSea, and Persian Oulf; nor do our efforts under concessions hithei;t^ made with ZmSM fpW., ^ 
nueh effect. " ' 



% tu ■^atrT .tfW l>tM thm tf>^ 19th of tfayor Won th«35»I AoiM then is di^lwr tafte 

of the TriodTi^ &e omo of dove ooigo io less than that caused by want of water ^Mys ftomMbos sM 
wfaid% aflid iltoMim flie retktdotiou as to time of cail&ig under the oouceesion of 1st January 1864 hat proved pf 

^^^^SSwS^hadSve eatremes the time chosen for running slave cargoes is guided by what is known of tlra diradsitioli 
Slid movements of the squadron, thus it is always a matter of great importance for our cruisers to meet the stream of vessels 
going north, so that on one prize being made, others that follow may not be able to get infbnnation of the fact Hitherto it 
has commonly been the practice for vessels first to come to Zanzibar from Seychelles or Madagascar, and follow up the shmrs. 
northwards, a system otherwise inadvisable, nnce Zanzibar has been made the port of adijudication of all Zoiuibar dhows 
00 tbs Zanzibar dominions, and to which the crew and passengers must be Irought aim preMnted at the time of trial 
The following statistics, taken from officid 'Arab sources, and therefore beyond all suspicion of exaggeration, will 
show what is now the declared slave trade of Zanzibar, as carried on within the limits of present treaties and concessions, 
emlustve, therefore, of the laige contraband traffic. , , ^ 

In the year ending 23rd August 1869, (11,944) eleven thousand nine hundred .and forty-four slaves wore imported 
at the Zanzibar Custom House, being brougnt from the coast in eighty-one dhows. During a similar and nearly parallel 
period of one year, the number of slaves for whom permits were made out for removal to Lamo was (8,215) eight thousand 
two hundred and fifteen, leaving an apparent balance of (3,729) three thousand seven hundred and twenty-nine for use in 
the island and town of Zanzibar. From this balance must be deducted those kidnapped and carried off by northern Arabs, 
and those shipped as contraband from the north by Natives of the island, amounting, it is estimated, to (2,000) two thousand. 
Thus the true requirements of the island of Zanzibar would be about (1,800) one thousand eight hundred, or not more than 

(2,000) two thousand. - . , , x • ^ ^ 

In such a^ season as the present, however, when there has been on excessive death-rate, owing to the presence of 

epidemic cholera, this number must be increased. j x -i. 

To the above number of (11,944) eleven thousand nine hundred and forty-four slaves imported at Zanzibar we 
must odd (3,000) three thousand shipped direct to Lamo from Quiloa, making the total number of slaves token yearly 
from Quiloa and the southern ports (14,944) fourteen thousand nine hundred and forty-four. 

Beferring to the Custom House tariff previously given, the above shipment of slaves will yield the following revenue 
to the State : — 

Dollars. 

1. Slaves entered at the Zanzibar Custom House, at dlrs. 2 each 

2. Slaves shipped direct to Lamo, at dlrs 4 each 12, OW 

3. Slaves shipped fVom Zanzibar to Lamo, at dlrs 2 each lb,43U 

Total 62,318 


or one-seventh part of the State revenue. 


VICE-ADMIRALTY COURT. 


During the year 1869 proceedings have been instituted in this Vice-Admiralty Court against seventeen vessels captured 
by Her Majesty’s cruisers as engaged in the illicit slave trade. In fifteen instances proof having been given to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court that these had really been equipped for slave traffic, or no difference having been made, decree ^as given for 
the captors, while in ty^o cases full compensation was awarded to the sufferers, in one amounting to dollars (709 J) seven hun- 
dred and nine and a half, in the other to dollars (4,779) four thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine. 

Owing to cases of great hardship having been brought to the notice of Covornment, orders have now been issued for the 
guidance of Her Majesty’s cruisers, and a broad distinction drawn between slave trade and the accidental fact of domestic 
slaves being found in a vessel, the latter not rendering the ship subject to condemnation unless the slaves are shown to have 
been carried for sale. 

Instructions have also been issued to the officers of Her Majesty’s Navy, ordering them in all cases when possible to take 
the dhow, her crow, passengers, and papers, but at all events V - to the place of the Court, thus ensuring a fair hear- 

ing of both sides, a thing seldom possible, when, as formerly, the crew and ^ rssengers were forced on shore, the dhow burned, 
and the case decided at a distant Court on the ex parte statements of the captoi ». — ; 

Zanzibar being now the proper Court for the trial of all vessels taken within or near these dominions, there can bo no 
longer any ground for the complaints so often made, and most justly, by His Highness Syud Majid, but it will bo found 
quite impossible for the ships of war to bring to this place the dhows themselves when the monsoon is contrary, and there- 
fore they must either bo destroyed at the risk of the captors, or deposited pending the trial at some of the coast ports as has 
l^een suggested 

Tlw Zanzibar Slave Trade Act of 1862 being, in one of its provisions, retrospective, captures condemned iii this Vice- 
Admiralty Court, the legality of which was douhtftil under the original constitution of the Court by Her Majesty’s order in 
Council of August 1866, are now rendered valid, and the jurisdiction in future extended to such coses. 

* MOZAMBIQUE- 

(aNNEXUBB no. VII.) 

The Indian agency at Zanzibar being the only station in east tropical Africa, v^here a British officer is resident, 
I add a feW notes showing the present state of the Portuguese dominions in the Mozambique. . j 1 1 

Notwithstanding the obstructive policy of Portugd, the commerce of Mozambique has of late years considerobly 
increased, owing to the encouragement given to the growth of coast produce by two rival French houses that now hold in 

their hands the business of that port of the coast , . x j u • 

With Great Mtain Mozambique has no direct trade, but, as at Zanzibar, much of the goods imported by foreign 

nations ore of E^lish origin and manufacture. x * 4 . aaa\ 

At present there are ten Indian houses doing trade in the city of Mozambique to the extent of about (£60,000) 
aixtv thousand pounds yearly, but they complain that of late years the most lucrative part of their i^^^e bypassed to the 
French, who now import direct from Europe goods which they formerly supplied through Bombay ^dZanz^. 

The BomaiieheUion whioh for two years has cut off the ivory teade of Tete and the Upper Zam^zi flrom the oo^ 
still oontinuas,, having gained strength and importance through the auecessiye defeats of three expeditions organised for 

h»et jTffir an order has been published sholishing .the status of slavery within the Portuguese posWMionS' 
ahtoaA i^rtfeitlng the term Bred by ftj^er legislature. 
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THE STAl^STICAI# REFOBtltR. Ilsreli 13, 

Th« now tauiff pabluh«d f<» the reduction of tiie CuBtomDues wai» iCfanp^ ouried out, eot m 

M inducement to foreign Tesselfl to visit those parts. 

Cholera, which first appeared in the island of Mozambique, isrepoi-ted still to oontintte. 

Resolution of Government, dated 4th Feb, 1871. — Dr. Kirk should be thanked for this interesting report, 
of which should be transmitted to the Government of India and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, and copy plaoed on 
the editors’ table 


COTTON SEASON. -BOMBAY, 1870 -71. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
0 . 


l.—^Area under cotton mlti cation in acres. 

1868-69. 

Broach, (Surat for ’68-69) and Rowa Kanta (for *69-71) 199,651 

Ahmedabad, Kaira, Mahoo Kanta (lor 68-60), and Pahlnnpore (for 69-71).,. 155,176 

Kutch 141,867 

Dharwar, Bel^aum, Kulladghoe, KolaiK)^ and S.M. Country 1,219,795 

Ahmodnngfciir, Poona, Sattara, Sholnpore and Aknlkote 146,016 

KhaiideiH)i 426,640 


Total .2,289,147 

Jl. -(Vnp in hales of cuts. 

iSOft.U'l. 

Broa h, Surat and cna Kanta .S7.158 

Ahmedabad, Kaira, (Maheo Kanta for ’68.(59) und Puhliinpoi^ 13,187 

Kutch 7,211 

Dbarwar, Bolpfauni, Kullad^hoo, Kuliiporo and S. M. Country 1.38,486 

Ahmrduu^gur, I’oniin. Sattara, Sholaporo aud Akulkotc 18,157 

KhandoiHlj (and Nassick) *, 37,325 


the yield is, 

notwitiutaacUng, 

1869.70. 

1870.71. 

281,106 

288,476 

272,890 

352,776 

218,333 

186,667 

1,723,956 

1,299,992 

282,610 

200,016 

540,808 

611,081 

3,264,603 

2.874.867 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

45,468 

45.848 

25.476 

34,493 

13,235 

14,570 

75.383 

88,515 

22,760 

13,084 

11.3,611 

129,637 

295,933 

326,147 


Total bales 2') 1, 527 

Including Knttiawar, Baroda, Mahce Kanta, and Sind, wo ai(‘ told that, in accordanoo with the rot urn received, 
** the total coninhiition to tlio cotton trade from the produce of the Bombay Presidency in 1870-71 may he taken as 
503,705 hales of 3J cwts.,” saN from — 

Bales. 

The Northorn DiMMoii, rornprifliiig the Biitish CollectomtOH of (Jurcrai, KhaudoiBh and Nassick 201,029 

The Southern Division, comprising do. of the S. Country, Sholaporo, 66,213 

Sind (which wo remove from tho Commissioncr’H list of “ Native States ”) 24,772 

The Northern Nalivc Statf's pf Cutch, I’ahlunporc, H4n\ land Mahee Kanta, Barodo, and Kattiawiu 175,404 

The Soutbcni do. of Kolupote, Aknlkote, iVe 35,387 


Total bales of 3i cwts 503,706 

“Tins,” tho (’ommih^oner niiuarks, in rather lednudam and nut particularly clear phraseology, “exhibits an 
increase over tlxe efitimotc^ of tin* antlcipttted nnnHott of jtrothice for tho yoar 18G9-70 which was expected fi*oni tho (yollector- 
ates of the Prottidency and the adjoining NatiMi States, as jniblished, Ac., and which amounted to 116,514 (? 412,315) bales, 
not including howovor Kattiawar and Baruda Xow of what practical use, wo would ask, is such a compai'ison as thisl 
A statcuient that Kattiawar, Baruda, Mahee Kanta, ip.\d.>Sjnil. being oxeliuled, so as to admit of a comparison of the remain- 
der, the present estimate amounts to 32G,H7/**Mes against 415,602 (or 411,103 f) for the preceding year would be 
intclligiblo ; though, e\en st), there is roon^ ^ /’tho criticism — why take last year’s estimate of the anticipated amount (fee., 
for comparison W'heii “tho amount of clip roaliycil’* is available ? 

The Commihsioner closes his report witli the 'statement that “ tin estimate now' presented does not of course includo 
the cotton brought to the Bombay market from the Punjab, the Berars, and other places, the contributions from which 
serv'e to swell the exports from tho port of Bumhay.” As wo are reminded in tho fullow'ing weekly report, ho offers “no 
opinion of his own reg.mling tho ])robahlo amount of the entire crop,” nor of the amount likely to lie available for expoit. 
His reticence on these points shows, we think, an undue amount of difhdcnco, which is much to be regi'etted, for the informa- 
tion at command of the departineiit must bo vor\ gieat. The Cotton (^ommissionor for the Central Provinces and the 
Berars, in his rejiort of the 24tli Dcceinher last, estimates that tho area under cotton cultivation in those territories was this 
season “ 18,550 acres, or rather loss than om* per cent” above that of 1869-70, aud expresses a hope that the exports thence 
“ will not fall short of a quarter of million b.ilos,” atlding, liowevcr, the caution that “ if prices are very low, it generally 
happens that the local manufactures rcMV and thi.s n.ilurally causes a i orrosponding decrease ofjixports. Last month un- 
seasonable weather w'as again ox])eriencod throughout the whole of the central cotton-fields, and we think Dr. Forbes might 
have procured a later estimate for us from those pro\ incos, as afeo some advice as to tho probable supply from tho Nizamate 
aud from Madras (^ollec to rates adjoiriiiig Dhurwiir. These might suitihly have been supplemented with a detailed statement 
of tho estimated balance of last crop still remaining in the several districts within reach of this port, particularly in those 
from which our Dhollera and Dharw'ar cottons aio draw'u. Also, the probable supplies from the N. W. Provinoos — which 
up to the end of lost month had already furnished about 1,000 bales since our railway communication therewith was com- 
pleted — might have boon named ; and the extent to which local consumption for manufactures and domestic use is likely to 
keep back produce, which 'higher prices would liave brought forward for export, sliould have been alluded to. Information on 
such points as tho.se, with such pomraents as Dr. Forbes’s long experience and mature judgment might dictate, would be 
interesting and liighly valued. 

Early in February last, at tho close of our review of tho Commissioner’s Report for 1869-70, Ve expressed the opinion that 
the exports from the port of Bombay for the civil year 1870 ware, unless the season became extremely favourable, not likely 
to exceed lj( millions of bales. Later, the crop of Broach, Dharwar, Bargee, and, in a less de^p^e, Oomrawuttee, suffered 
severely, and at the end of the following month it became apparent that notwithstanding the unpiecedently lairge though 
rather late, crop of Dhollera, Veravul, £c., still expected, there was little chance of the yearns exports exceeding ^dse of 1869. 
They actually fell short of the latter by 56,651 bales, the respective totals, according to the account We aie atpresisllit followi- 
ing, being 1,081,824 for 1870 and 1,138,475 for 1869. 


o 


15/ 1^1. Wfe^xteTiOAi. 


Ajqr MtimAte at tl^ Mriy pMicxi oftihe ywr mart 1>e open to oritioiiia and to talaaqaeitt oomotioiij trtt'iftf ‘ttiibik ibe 
Co f giMMto inw would not have greatly ezred if, amead&ig hie lart year's tNude Of eakmlation, he bad made aomesa^' etatMintt 
aa Hrti followiiig 

BrtM. 


Total esporta from Bombay in „.a,081,SM 

Batimatod portion datiTod from the Bettura and Oential Provinoea 


Bicports derived firom Bombay Presidenoy and a<yoiiiing territoriea 

(ezoep^ t he above^* *e •■••••• m # aa > *0 # e* ••••••••••■•■• i • i •••••»•••■■ < 


840,000 


Then, BuppoBing that there should be the same proportion between the reported amount of the last crop of the Bombay 
Presidenoy, 295,933 bales, accordix^ to the figures given above (see Table II), and the estimate of the present crop, 326,147, 
and between the exports derived from the Presidonoy and adjoining territories last year, 840,000 hales, and those likely to 
be obtained in the present, we find this last quantity would 

Bales. 


Amount to 926,762 

And adding thereto the quantity likely to bo drawn, from the Borors and 0. P., say ... 244,238 


We should have as tho total estimated export from Bombay during the present year 


1871 


..1,170,000 


Some deduction, however, must be made on account of tho cotton-fields of Kattiawar and Baroda which, instead of 
showing an increase of 40 per cent., are expected to have a shorter crop than last ye»ir, although, on the other hand, the 
considerable residue of tho latter will be a partial set off. So far as we can gather, the following represents the comparative 
official returns for these districts and Mahoe Kanta : — 


Cotton area in aores. Crop in bales of 3i ewts. 


1868-C9 

1869-70 

1870-71 


1868-69 

1869-70 

1870.71 

170,221... 

183,641 

•O 1 

r Baroda 


.... 40,370 

2, .334 

2,600 

5... 175, 201... j 

L M. Kanta. . .. . 

694.... 

112 





Kaitiawar. 


, 


880,617 


1,175,205 


942,73.3 

.,.,148,702 



Notwithstanding the Conimissioncr’s diffidence, we venture to express the uj)ini(>n that the exports from Bombay this 
year, 1871, are not likely to fall ahoi-t of a million bales, and that they may amount to millions, or say, 1,100,000 bales. 
—^Times of India. 


NORTH WEwST PROVINCES — agiucultural statihtios 

A REORNT Qovei'nrae-ni Gazette gives us tho following series of elaborate statements concerning tho agriculturo of the 
North-West Provinces in 18G8-69. Tlie tables seems to have been prepared under the ordcis of the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad ; according to those statements, the harvest of tho North-West in 186H-G9, was as follows : — 

GROSS PRODLCK N. W. PROVINCES. — 18G8-G9. 


Rico 

Cotton 

Joarooand bajroe 

Oil Heeds 

Wheat and barley 

Pulse, gram, Ac 

Other crops 

Kurbee (or joareo stalk) 


Add 

Ghazeepore district (particulars not received) 




Acres... 


Acree. 

Miivnda 82 Iba. 

2,479,874 

071,886 

4,302,800 

476,331 

16,681,668 

1,16»>,408 

12,865,273 

1,923,006 

7,257,873 

46,.34S,722 

1,663,238 

6,657,.516 

4,836,423 

28,760,941 

1,966,011 

24,498,448 

23,934,425 

138,878,882 

842,000 


24,776,426 



Although the year was marked by a very scanty lain-fall, it is impossible to regaid these figures, as oven api^roximately 
true. It is impossible to believe that the average produce of tho land throughout the North-West in tho }ear in question 
is rightly stated at such rates as^these — 


Ric^ . 
Jqr'/ee 


Oil^ed 

Wheat and barley 


Pulse,, 



7 Mauiids or 674 lbs. per acre. 
I*^ ,, or 246 ,, ,, 

4 „ or d28 ,, ,, 

ei „ or 620 „ „ 

4 ,, or 328 „ ,, 


Whatever damage may have been done to tho khureef crops of rice, joarec and til ’ theie was no drought we believe to 
affect materially the rubbee (or wheat) crop either in 18G8 or 1869 ; and yet, according to these tables, the total harvest of 
the year amounted but to 113,000,000 maunds of food, of which the tables shew 29,000,000 maunds to have been exported, ‘ 
leaving for home consumption 84,000,000 maunds or about 3,000,000 tons. But the people themselves who are about 
30,000,000 in number, must at a moderate estimate require 8,000,000 tons of food a yeai*. Wo find it difficult to suppose 
that there is not some vast error in particular in the estimate of the yield of wheat. It may seem ungracious to criticize 
the first efforts of the Board to supply us with the statistics wo have so long desiderated. But to bo of any worth statistics 
must bo real and not tho semblances of things. It is a feature in these returns that they include a mention of fodder, as 
part of the harvest of the land, — 

Acr€9 Produce 

Kurbee or joar stalk 1,956,911 24,498,448 Maunds. 

thii^ a pure fodder crop, and toas ihe grain out down for the cattle ? It would seem so from the shape in which 
the fact is reecrded. No mention, however, is made either of grass, or hhooea (wheat Bti'aw)« To complete the returns we 
require aa estimate of both^ 
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THE STATIS^Q4% BEPORTE& 




^d6 


N. W. PR07IN<}]I!8^ 

DISTBIBOttOH OF OantF OBOPB IN AORNB (SOC 


Districts. 





- 



Obops I 

1 Shurreef. 


Rioe. 

Cotton. 

Jowar and 
Bajra. 

Til (Oil 
seed.) 

Others. 

Total. 

Wheat and 
Barley. 

Pulse. 

Dehra Boon* .. 

18,732 

«£00 

677 

574 

3,212 

23,295 

13,852 

720 

Sahaninpore . . 

68,813 

28,310 

91,374 

^ 4,144 

128,632 

321,273 

265,017 

21,885 

MoozufTumuggnr 

33,541 

19,267 

29,402 

2,412 

125,233 

209,845 

223,539 

10,426 

Meerut 

12,821 

43,963 

11,466 

.3,764 

267,960 

329,974 

336,808 

56,064 

Boolundshuhur 

. 826 

60,071 

155,912 

. 1,072 

165,286 

383,167 

213,938 

9,127 

Allygurh 

UlO 

01,304 

280,419 


83,101 

416,734 

311,900 

19,755 

Kumaon •• 

96,000 

2(. M 1 

... 

6,400 

150,196 

252,795 

121,600 

12,800 

Ourhwal 

34,840 


... 

2,903 

78,391 

116,134 

50,617 

2,977 

Bijiiour 


... 

. . 



... 


•• 

Moradabacl ... 

94,284 

25,321 

196,486 

10,49 ) 

112,546 

438.127 

254,076 

31,211 

Budauii... ... .. 

■24,947 

56,479 

260,397 

.5,409 

49,280 

396,512 

266,732 

30,623 

Bareilly . 

288,^47 

27, .396 

156,421 

2,029 

119,125 

623,418 

26:), 984 

3,514 

Shahjehanporo ... . , 

56,154 

12,199 

180,941 

6, S 46 

47,202 

303,342 

2.50,726 

43,745 

Torai Pergiinnahs 

56,955 

1,282 

2,950 

786 

5,197 

67,170 

17,417 

4,240 

Muttra 

682 

63,773 

314,673 

• 

37,671 

416,799 

166,367 

58,793 

Agra ... 

1 

84,856 

309,498 

465 

52,760 

447,580 

195,155 

35,241 

Furnickabad 

14,260 

1 27,542 

177,942 

1 

6,314 

44,622 

270,680 

287,066 

38,820 

Mynpoory 

6, '256 

28,647 

180, .331 

1,674 

20,532 

246,340 

229,840 

7,380 

Etawab 

3,958 

42,788 

1.50,979 

201 

12,101 

190,(>27 

228,998 

• • 

Etab 

7,623 

45,632 

182,791 

1,210 

34,640 

271,896 

197,817 

16,736 

Jalouii .. 

22 

27,236 

126,212 

1,.316 

1,448 

156,234 

357,479 

1 82,420 

Jbansie... 

3,446 

35,107 

161,021 

17,034 

39,456 

256,064 

106,811 

51,941 

Lullutpore 

412 

1,16^, 

—^22,^ 

.5,049 

33,836 

63,159 

• 30,699 

11,767 

Cawnpore 

9,957^^ 

-.—« j ;'*2 i 2 

213,868 

... 

48,197 

339,234 

374,137 

... 

Futtebporo 

38,772 

I 

34,377 

142,532 

9,443 

31,684 

256,708 

161,985 

70,766 

Banda •• 

12,250 

100,673 

276,803 

11,119 

84,316 

485,061 

148,266 

41,595 

Allahabad 

102,194 

20,948 

215,233 

6,195 

66,678 

4 l ),248 

37€,6()2 

86,190 

Humeorporo ... 

1,011 

43,444 

216,773 

12,877 

55,895 

330,000 

155,682 

170,194 

Jounporo . 

92,550 

I 

1,075 

1 

14,019 

315 

40,991 

179,860 

239,358 

170,861 

Goruckpore 

W 

601,744 

t 

6, b 95 

10,000 

2,149 

204,002 

823,790 

433,855 

221,363 

Bnstoo • , 

319,624 

1,392 

42,481 

3,218 

72,966 

439,681 

330,874 ' 

43,720 

Azimgurb 

167,834 

312 

13,839 

23,131 

29,782 

234,898 

242,512 1 

126,073 

Miivaporu 

220,928 

4,558 

80,058 

6,408 

89,076 

401,027 

184,511 1 

61,627 

BenarcH 

88,771 

389 

30,458 

1,036 

26,274 

146,927 

166,890 

95,880 

Ghazeepore 

... 

... 

... 

• • 


... 

... 


Ajmere 

309 

8,983 1 

44,436 

5,940 

26,487 

86,155 

55,765 

14,866 

Total 

2,479,874 

971,886 1 

1 

4,302,890 

160,822 

2,416,673 1 

10,332,144 

7,267,873 

• 

1,653,238 




• JoniUMF aaA Bmrni 




M^^STIOAIf MilJOBSIltR 


tan. 




ia7 




AaftlOtrXTroAXi BXATXaTIOS. 

XBBiaASKD AND UNIB&ZOATBD) FOB lB6a^9. 


ACUM, 


Babbee. 

Two-foal Crops. 

Grand Total. 

Beinarks. 

Oil Sood* 

Othen. 

Total 

Sugar. 

Vege tables. 

Fnut Trees 

ToUl. 




14,661 

641 

376 

90 

1,006 

.38,882 


1^,515 

46,827 

349,214 

60,116 


7,142 

60,762 

731,249 


976 


257,541 

31,721 

2,012 

16 

33,749 

601,135 



904 

393,776 

60,927 

3,475 

639 

65,041 

788,791 


9,834 

102,411 

336,310 


4,859 

.. 

10,365 

728,842 


2e,9S0 

53,784 

412,389 

1,365 


1,400 

9,355 

a37,478 


3,000 

195 

137,595 

... 

5 

6 

10 

390,400 


6,955 

... 

59,549 

... 

... 

... 

... 

175,683 



1 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 



Details not furnished by Collector. 

6,545 

22,661 

314,402 

33,683 

4,513 

7,131 

45,330 

797,949 


1,000 

30,373 

327,728 

18,353 

7,368 

2,971 

28,692 

752,932 


4,831 

86,414 

360,743 


(),.316 

19,r)2l 

96,01 1 

1,079,175 


11,026 

27,184 

332,680 

23,125 

6,285 

16,210 

45,620 

()81,642 



818 

23,065 

306 

172 

200 

078 

90,913 


... 

10,559 

235,719 

797 

972 

3,702 

5,471 

057,989 


1,328 

24,666 

256,290 

6,983 

2,772 

1,571 

10,326 

714,196 


32,226 

16,861 

374,972 

18,693 

16,486 

3,331. 

38,512 

684,164 


7,054 

23,058 

267,282 


2,074 

2,3.35 

13,618 

527,240 


^,668 

61,963 

296,619 

11,226 

879 

... 

* 12,105 

408,751 

1 

5,525 

31,061 

251,139 

14,432 

4,375 

26,192 

4.3,999 

567,034 

1 

3,666 

1,530 

445,085 

872 

850 

400 

2,131 

60.3,150 


4,613 

129 

163,494 

267 

523 

• • 1 

790 

420,318 


... 

40,502 

82,968 

462 


1 

462 

14(;,589 



10'), 894 

480,031 


5,036 

258 1 

23,158 

812,123 







1 





12,639 

257,469 

18,635 

4,410 

1,587 1 

24,632 

538,809 


4,891 

319,962 

614,714 

... 

... 

... 

... 

999,775 


22,416 

75,402 


. . 


... 

1 

966,874 


13,753 

31,791 

371,420 

1,979 

632 

58 

2,669 

704,089 


1,091 

4,313 

415,613 « 

25,290 

6,315 

34,323 

64,928 

660,391 


70,857 

24,291 

760,366 

35,664 

7,412 

. 

43,076 

l,6l'^32 


12,117 

164,714 

651,425 

28,565 

4,255 

31,807 

64,627 

1,066,733 


10,179 

4«,761 

425,525 

74,217 

1,469 

7,845 

83,531 

74.3,964 


17,838 

151,805 

415,781 

12,980 

1,315 

710 

16,006 

831,813 


2,660 

3,364 

268,684 

27,046 

793 

716 

28, *566 

444,166 


... 

... 

... 

... 

>. 

... 

... 

... 

Details not furnished by Collector 

447 

471 

71,649 

324 

360 

35 

719 

157.423 


374^609 

1,546,814 ] 

10,771,434 

599,315 

105,420 

169,201 

873,936 S 

!1, 977, 514 



not inolndod. 
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WBIGHT or PBODVCI IS XAUIIM 


Distriotfl. 

Bloe 

Cotton. 

Jowar and Bi^'ra 

Oil Seeds. 

Wheat And 

Area 

Weight 

Area ) 

1 

1 

Weight j 

Area 

I 

Weight 

Area 

Weight. 

Are». 




_ 

— 1 



— 


— — — 


Debra Doon* 

18,732 

98,343 1 

1 

200 

112 

1 

677 1 

6,026 

574 

1,509 

13,852 

Saharunporc 

68,813 

1 613,753 

28,310 

51,679 

91.374 1 

304,066 

19,659 

46,733 

266,017 

Moozuffiimnggiir . 

33,541 

' 384,840 

19,257 

49,060 

1 

29,402 

I 

124,986 

3,388 

13,460 

223,639 

Moorat . . . . 1 

12,821 

1 117,290 

43,963 

105,553 

11,466 

462,316 

3,764 

14,507 

336,808 

Boolundshubur . 1 

826 

1 

2,243 

(>0,071 

237,505 

1 

155,912 

277,082 

10,906 

98,248 

213,938 

All) gurh 1 

910 

6,147 

61,304 

84.466 

1 

280,419 

466,700 

26,950 

105,600 

311,900 

Kuniaon 

96,000 

960,000 

200 

200 



9,400 

94,000 

121,600 

Oiirhw al 

34,840 

340,690 

1 





8,858 

46,456 

60,617 

Bijnoiii . . 


65,478 


38,991 


15,691 


• 


Moradabad 

94,284 

55,663 

25,321 

19,324 

195,486 

508,236 

17,035 

20,131 

254,075 

Budaon 

24,947 

113.750 

56,179 

33,980 

260,397 

788,166 

6,409 

8,532 

266,932 

Bareilly 

288,447 

1 

3,114.118 

27,396 

21,329 

156,421 

681,326 

6,860 

30,997 

266,984 

Shahjohaiipore 

56,154 

188,795 

12,199 

7,367 

180,941 

586,58") 

17,871 

104,638 

250,726 

Ter XI Pergiinnahs 

36,955 

255,690 

1,282 

2,330 

2,950 ' 

21,434 

1,376 

3,902 

17,417 

Mutt 1 a .... 

682 

^ 2,823 

03,773 

46,025 

314,673 

21 1,811 


24,7.58 

166,367 

A.R1 1 

1 

1 

84,856 

59,384 

309, 49S 

W2,78l 

1,793 

6,753 

195,155 

Furruckab^ul 

14,260 

149,730 

27,542 

27,542 

177,942 

1,218,40 J 

.38,540 

19,270 

287,065 

M) ui)Oory 

1 

1 6,256 

1 23, 355 

28,647 

41,276 

180,331 

634,018 

8,628 

7.3,904 

229,840 

Ktawah 

J,938 

1 11,611 

42,788 

53, 70S 

130,979 

251,501 

5,859 

83,671 

228,998 

Etah 

7,623 

13,403 

45,632 

50,784 

1 182,791 ' 

' 219,657 

6,735 

36,279 

197,817 

Jaloun 

22 

' 

27,236 

4,895 

1 126,212 ^ 

1 j 

^ 61,277 

4,972 

3,527 

357,479 

JhaiiRio 

3,446 

1 24,976 

35,107 

78,073 

161,021 1 

697,699 

21,647 

33,661 

106,811 

Lull at pore 

412 

1 136 

1,164 

1,152 

1 

22,098 

30,618 

1 

5,049 

2,077 

30,699 

CaxMipoio . 

9,957 

^ 24,45tt 

" 67,212 

21,409 

213,868 

552, .582 


262,624 

.374,137 

Fut toll pore . . 

36,772 

^ 206,784 

34,377 

12,302 

142.532 

1 760,171 

1 

21,632 

114,771 

161,985 

Banda . 

12,250 

10,722 

100,573 

40,059 

276,803 

' 1,082,570 

1 

16,010 

37,628 

148,266 

Allahabad 

102,194 

402,643 

20,948 

1 ^ 

15,760 

^ 21 5,233 

' 886,312 

257,611 

77,863 

372,602 

Huiueerixire 

1,011 

1,877 

1 

43,444 

25,054 

216,773 

46.3,866 

26,63 ) 

26,843 

155,682 

.JouniKiro . . 

92,550 

1 

1 29^,01 1 

1 1,075 

308 

44,919 

148,482 

1,406 

7,416 

239,358 

(loruckporo 

601,744 

1 

1 6,^17,440 

5,895 

10,919 

10,000 

60,000 

73,006 

438,036 

433,585 

Buatee 

319,624 

' 1,543,150 

1.392 

354 

42,481 

232,923 

15,335 

36,827 

330,874 

Apimgurb 

167,834 

1 1,055,794 

1 312 

185 

13,839 

104,737 

33,310 

29,390 

242,512 

Mirzapoio 

220,928 

166,589 

1 ' 

4,568 

2,620 

80,056 

321,612 

24,246 

22,013 

184,611 

BenoreB ... 

88.771 

1 

409,811 

1 

389 

367 

30,458 

120,967 

3,585 

4,769 

166,890 

f‘lV>AKAA|Vkf.f} a....*. 


1 

i 






... 












309 


449 

8,983 

13,446 

44,436 

17,670 

6,387 

3,623 

65,766 









Total 

2,479,674 

16,681,568 

971,886 

1,160,408 

8 

oc 

i 

12,865,273 

476,331 

1,923,006 

7,257,878 


• Joottliraad Bvirarsat 
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A6n0tl;.tCBAl. Statmtiob. 

OF S8 FOOSOS 1868^ 


Burley. 

Pulse. 

Others. 

Total. 

Kurbee or Jowar Straw. 

Rexuarhs 

Weight. 

Area. 

Weight. 

Area. 

Weight. 

Area 

Weight 

Area 

Weight. 

64,084 

729 

29,655 

4,218 

20,231 

38,882 

209,860 

Acres. 

670 

Miiuuds. 

14,966 


3,047,077 

21,866 

56,456 

236,221 

1,113,883 

731,249 

6,235,647 

60,110 

699,701 


2,968,445 

10,426 

67,389 

181,582 

2,689,773 

601,135 

6,187,943 


3,040,000 


2,484,013 

66,064 

330,972 

323,905 

2,387,860 

788,791 

5,893,000 

90,006 

1,923,677 


1,917,842 

9,127 

109,847 

278,062 

2,213,622 

728,842 

4,866,389 

40,628 

306,848 


2,700,825 

19,766 

127,184 

146,240 

1,899,151 

837,478 

5,389,973 


3,696,200 


1,216,000 

12,800 

64,000 

150,400 

l,50O,O0<» 

.390,400 

3,834,2((0 




289,668 

2,977 

29,770 

78,391 

820,489 

1 175,083 

1,527,073 

Nil 

Nil 


274,182 

... 

52,506 


6H,4.56 

1 

515,307 



1,416,806 

31,211 

154,061 

180,537 

1 49,537 

707,940 

2,322,758 


1 1 

1,039,632 

30,623 

113,466 

108,345 

1,10.5,312 

7.52,932 

3,202,738 


1 

1 

2,208,266 

3,514 

19,432 

330,55.1 

2,3l«i,707 

1,079,176 

1 8,.385,175 

j 16,022 



1,209,961 

43,745 

3.15,950 

120,006 

1,518,491 

(>•’1,012 

4,<(41,693 

26,189 

1,707,010 


122,032 

4,240 

20,531 

6,693 

27,269 

90,913 

1 453 J 88 


14,100 


1,800,946 

68,793 

70,174 

53,701 

141,001 

657,989 

1 

2,300,540 


518,861 


2,193,194 

35,241 

163,398 

87,652 

208,651 

714,196 

3,174,162 

560 



2,334,817 

38,328 

232,920 

99,995 

628,296 

684,164 

4,610,978 

1,132,413 



1,344,330 

7,330 

70,954 

66,208 

325,732 

.527,240 

2,613,669 


2,100,207 


1,060,865 



86,169 

812,563 

498,751 

2,273,919 

66,913 



862,710 

16,736 

47,380 

109,700 

432,661 

.567,0.14 

1, (>02,864 


381,046 


460,405 

82,420 

74,980 

6,109 

7,019 

603,450 

602,118 

101, 200 

;K)o,ooo 


371,934 

51,941 

143,066 

40,375 

12(v303 

420,.14h 

1,475,711 



1 

1 

126,267 

11,767 

23,809 

74,800 

22,9.50 

146,.589 

206,999 




2,296,114 

1 

15,183 

177,249 

980,545 

84*2,423 

4,148,810 ' 


2,866,971 


864,320 

70,766 

.377,366 

68,855 

294, «2() 

.538,809 

2,630,534 


2,176,648 


339,772 

41,595 

100,046 

404,278 

1,581,074 

999,776 

.3,191,870 




1,762,869 

86,199 

329,603 

142,087 

531,318 

'(06,874 

3,996,268 


2,181,729 


489,836 

170,194 

390,160 

1 

614,252 

90,355 

163,069 

704,089 

1,569,694 

216,773 

1,967,000 


1,061,037 

170,831 

110,232 

192,983 

660, .391 

2,211,489 

137,469 

14.5,500 


3,331,787 

221,363 

1,399,412 

271,369 

1,947,55.5 

1,617,232 

13,206,149 

. . 



1,244,718 

43,720 

104,463 

302,307 

1,006,082 

1,05.5,7:13 

4,167,617 




1,620,608 

126,073 

696,471 

160,074 

913,321 

743,054 

4,219,606 


10,000 


666,308 

61,627 

69,330 

266,886 

641,991 

8.31,813 

1,770,363 

80,058 

450,990 


876,366 

95,880 

419,976 

58,193 

96,789 

444,166 

1,927,034 




330,297 

14,866 

24,664 

26,677 

77,457 

167,423 

476,396 


107,995 

Details not fiirnisheil 
by Colloctcr. 

46^,722 

1,663.238 

6,667,616 

4,886,423 i 

28,756,941 i 

21,977,614 

114,380,434 

1,966,911 

24,498,446 
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N. W. PI 

DISTBtBUTION 09 PBOOVl 

tOVINOES.— 

n ^ iiavKss 





Expotrs. 




Total. 

Districts. 



1 

Jowai 1 





Bice. 

Cotton. 

Oil Seeds, j 

and Bajra | 
Grains. > 

W boat and 
Barley. 

Pulse. 

Other Crops. 


Dehra Doon’* 

60,000 


... 


■ • • 

5,000 

3,000 

68,000 

Saharunporo 

10,262 

12,760 , 


5,100 

339,826 

1,860 

8,860 

378,637 

MooziifTumuggur 

143,263 

34,735 

1 

1,600 

15,672 

1,499,340 

34,000 

623,288 

2,251,798 

Meerut 

33,306 

59,920 

10,040 

59,300 

852,044 

75,241 

890,091 

1,988,942 

BoolimiUhuhur 

1,343 

190,005 1 

58,948 

207,812 1 

1,437,932 

65,008 

1,106,811 

3,068,769 

Allygurh 

1,847 

61,066 1 

49,760 

1 

41,750 ^ 

493,044 

9,0.34 

807,162 

1,463,653 

Kumaon 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


•• 


... 

... 

Qurhwal 

113,503 

... 

23,228 [ 


72,417 

3,721 

206,122 

418,061 

Bijtiour 

... 




... 


• • 

m • 

Moradabad 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a a 

Budaou 

21,600‘ 

16,000 j 

2,6(K> 

225,000 

335,000 

... 

275,000 

876,000 

Bareilly 

1,668,155 

6,758 

6,167 

139,247 

202,901 

7,906 

464,899 

2,496,033 

Shahjelianpore 

41,000 [ 

1 

47,250 

129,000 

.328,000 

153,760 

56.3,600 

1,252,500 

Toiai Pcrgnnnalia 

100,836 

1,266 ' 

1 

478 

3,219 

30,332 

6,413 

6,610 

158,144 

Muttm 

2,008 

36,881 1 

17,470 j 

102,011 

1,078,676 

31,466 

86,981 

1,365,493 

Agra 1 

... 

21,235 

2,569 I 

1 31,250 

381,207 

10,455 

36,876 

486,592 

Furruckabad 


1 

1 



... 

•• 

a • 

... 

Mynpoory 

260 

19,061 

1 

2,668 

38,055 

230,590 

4,032 

29,233 

323,889 

Eta wall 

8,522 

33,375 

42,360 

90,589 

32.'),12b 


243,339 

743,313 

Etuh 

1,085 

41,713 ' 

10,000 

... 

64,900 

2,2.50 

20,767 

141,616 

.Jaloiin 

... 

1 

1,000 

1,100 

20,(H')0 

uiyioo 

25,000 

3,000 

190,100 

Jhansic 

4,975 

70,573 

•• 

16,.512 

66,897 

51,587 

a a 

200,644, 

Lullutpore 

... 

-r •• 


... 1 

... 

•• 

... 

•• 

t>AWni)01'G 

2,21 1 

9,782 

9,678 

, 10(\539 

422,911 

2,000 

284,696 

831,807 

Futtolipore 

68,928 

8,202 

1 

j .38,257 

^ 253,390 

288,108 

125,788 

98,273 

880,946 

Batida 

3,150 

31,240 

j 11,762 

124,700 

99,000 

19, ('83 

471,569 

760,604 

A llalivil’inrl 

53,088 

10,479 

* .32,120 

236,085 

331,023 

34,314 

210,219 

907,328 

Humeorpore 


19,633 

1 

6,857 

138,189 

147,003 

104,695 

47,991 

464,368 

Jouuporo 

. 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

46,000 

46,000 

Goriickporo - 

. 1,663,854 


} 146,012 

... 

1,099,994 

283,516 

687,618 

3,770,994 

Bustoo 

673,876 


24,600 

50,775 

491,076 

34,672 

363,897 

1,628,794 

Azimgurh 

313,032 

... 

15,885 

1 

• 1,156 

410,890 

101,459 

418,464 

1,260,876 

Mirzaporo 

32,824 

... 

4,917 

85,373 

65,911 

9,513 

214,873 

413,611 

Bpiiaraa 

84,478 


768 

16,215 

67,766 

59,231 

10,657 

239,114 

Ghazeeixire 

.1 

... 

... 

• • • 

»»a 

... 

... 

... 

Ajmore 

15 

8, IOC 

^ 219 

i 

3,650 

63,260 

6,000 

9,182 

90,416 

• Total 

. 4,898,250 

693,764 

667,003 

2,137,689 

11,364,163 

c 

1,207,804 

%125,068 

dal -k 


i> 


•Soaxmt and Bwirar not 
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AORICULTDRAL ATATIBTICS. 
OF 68 FOURDB FOR 1866-68. 


STATISTtOAl. MPOB^RR 




. . X41' ' f 


• 


Kept for Ooxuramption. 



1 



Bioe. 

CottOQ. 

Oil^Seeds. 

Jowar 
and B^jra 
Grains. 

Wheat and 
Barley. 

‘ Pulse. 

Other Crops. 

Total. 

Reniaritta 

38^343 

112 

1,509 

6,026 

64,084 

24,556 

17,231 

141,860 



605,601 

38,929 

46,733 

208,966 

2,707,262 

64,596 

1,105,0.33 

4,857,010 



841,077 

14,315 

11,960 

109,314 

1,469,106 

23,389 

2,066,485 

3,936,145 



83,984 

46,633 

4,467 

393,016 

1,632,469 

255,731 

l,48ft,7.’>9 

3,904,058 



900 

47,500 

39,300 

69,270 

479,910 

43,939 

1,106,811 

1,787,630 



4,300 

23,400 

65,750 

424,950 

2,207,781 

118,150 

1,091,989 

3, 926, .320 



960, 000 

200 

94,000 

. 

1,216,0CK1 

64,000 

l,600,O(X) 

3,834^200 



227,127 

... 

23,228 


217,251 

26,049 

615,367 

' 1 

I 

1,109,022 

Details not 
Collector. 
Ditto 

furnished by the 

ditto. 

92,250 

17,980 

6,032 

563,166 

704,532 

113,466 

830,312 

2,327,738 



1,446,963 

17,671 

24,830 

542,079 

2,005,365 

11,626 

1,841,808 

6,889,142 



147,796 

7,367 

57,288 

467,585 

971,961 

182,206 

964,991 1 

2,789,193 



154,864 

1,074 

3,424 

18,215 

82,700 

11,118 

20,659 1 

295,044 



817 

9,144 

7,288 

112,800 

722,270 

38,708 

64,020 ' 

946,047 



1 

38,149 

4,184 

508,531 

1,811,987 

152,943 

171,775 

2,687,670 

Dit+o 

ditto. 

23,105 

22,215 

71,236 

595,963 

1,113,740 

60,922 

296,499 

2,189,680 



3,089 

20,333 

41,311 

160,912 

1 735,737 


669,224 

1,. 530, 606 



11,418 

9,071 

26,279 

219,657 

797,810 

45,130 

411,884 1 

1,. 62 1,249 

1 


9 

3,895 

2,427 

41,277 

310,405 

49,986 

4,019 

112,018 j 



20,000 

7,500 

33,661 

081,187 

.315,037 

91,479 

1 

1 

1 

126.303 ' 

1 

1,275,167 1 

1 

Ditto 

ditto. 

22,252 

11,627 

242,846 

452,043 

1,873,203 

13,183 

1 

701.819 

1 

3,317,003 



137,856 

4,100 

76,514 

506,781 

570,212 

251,578 1 

1 

196,.^) 17 

1,719,688 



7,672 

8,819 

25,866 

957,870 

240,772 

80,962 1 

1,109,505 

2,431,366 

1 



349,555 

5,281 

45,743 

650,227 

1,421,846 

295,189 1 

1 

321,099 1 

3,0^8,940 



1,877 

6,421 

18,986 

325,677 

312,832 1 

285,455 

11.5,078 1 

1,096,326 1 



297,011 

308 

7,4J6 

148,482 

1,051,037 

514,252 

147,983 

2,166,489 



4,463,586 

10,919 

292,024 

60,000 

2,231,793 

1,115,896 

1,259,937 

9,43 l.t.^.^ 



969,275 

354 

12,327 

182,148 

753,613 

69,791 

651,185 1 

2,638,723 



742,762 

185 

13,605 

103,581 

1,109,718 

494,012 

494,867 

2.968,6.30 



133,765 

2,520 

17,096 

236,239 

590,397 

49,817 

327.118 

1,356,952 ' 



325,333 

367 

3,991 

104,752 

807,601 

360,744 

85,1.32 

1,687,920 j 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 1 

* 


Ditto 

ditto. 

434 

5,346 

3,304 

14,020 

276,047 

18,554 

68,275 I 

1 

386,980 



11^1^11 

379,636 

1,314,525 , 

8,944,733 S 

10,830,497 

4,926,826 

t 

19,761,744 1 

1 

77,669,771 
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TABLE V. 


Area and Pi^mlation of DktrieU on Oe Liw ef RoUvay in Oe yortA-Weitem Promeet (Main and diOivijpo^ line). 


Districts. 

Total Area. 

Cultivated Area. 

Popalatioa. 

Town. 

Rural. 

Ohazeepore ... 

Benares 

Mirzapore 

Allahabad 

Futtehpore ... 

IBanda ... ... ... ,,, 

Oawnpore 

Etawah 

Mynpoory 

Agra 

Muttra 

AUygurh 

Boolundshuhur 

Meerut 

Moozuffumuggur 

Sahnmnpore... 

1,357,898 
037,199 
3,328,148 
1,769,600 
1,011,050 
1,939,200 
1,606,460 
1,044,123 
1,066,240 
! 1,204,480 

1.031.280 
1,189,527 1 

122,204 
1,515,620 1 
1,054,065 1 

1.425.280 

932,661* 

444,166 

831,813 

966,874 

638,809 

999,775 

842,423 

498,751 

627,240 

714,196 

657,989 

837,478 

728,842 

788,791 

601,135 

731,249 

140,492 

173,352 

81,974 

105,926 

37,648 

1,002 

113,601 

27,228 

75,582 

142,667 

129,413 

826,967 

110,763 

174,529 

536,664 

124,109 

1,191,911 

619.926 

972,439 

1,290,400 

643,238 

16,477 

1,072,261 

599,218 

624.638 
887,093 
670,908 

926.638 
689,718 

1,025,064 

146,625 

742,374 

Total... 

21,211,274 

11,542,082 

2,799,817 

12,117,725 

* Taken from Census. 

Square miles 

Acres per square 
mile 

Per square mile. 

Per square mile. 


33,143 

318 

84 

366 


THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA — 1870-71 


Via Southampton. 
Fia Marseilles 


Not 

exceeding 
1 oz. 

A. P. 

0 8 
1 4 


1 oz 
to 

2 ozs. 

A P 

1 4 

2 8 


2 ozs. to 
4 ozs. and for 
eroiy additional 
4 OZR. 

A p. 

2 8 
4 0 


f' uibridged Report by the Director Geiiei-af ) 

The most important relEtions Bhich India lias i^ith places abioad are those with thn ^ t i. 

therefore alludo first to the changes ahich have taken place m the nostro and I shall 

with that countrj- The scale of postage chargoahle on pLketa of books pattorrexcSiirU^E^^^^^ 

rate of 2 annas 8 pie per 4 ozs. when sent vm Southampton, 
and at 4 annas per 4 ozs. when sent v%a Marseilles : but, 
under arrangements made during 1869-70, the rates mar- 
ginally noted were substituted for the above, A one 
ounce packet posted m India for Eiigland was thus charge- 
able with a postage rate actually less than is charged 

able with the same pos^e rates ns those applicable to tho^ coiresiiondence o/the publk geneiW nceforward charge- 
The route raa Brmdisi «as made available experimentally during the jear 1§70. the® rates ^noted in the maigirr 
Lettew 2 annas per i os. extra being charged in addition to those prescribed for the Marseilles route Tbe 

« p» «* .«», ,ho,. „th re. . B.i„ „f ib„„, „ ij'T Bmd,. i™ 


For the United Kingdom 


j^Eooh letter, per ^ uz o’ n’ 

Each newspaper, per 4 oza 2 8 

I Each book or pattern j not ezoeedinff 2 ozs, ... 9 a 

4 g 

u 1 XX « . ^vevoiy additional 4 ozs 4 o 


^ J E^h ^ published rate for a newspaper sent Marn eil le st 

( thepnbUdi^i ra^e^for a piXHZ 

The full prepayment of correspondence forwarded via Brindisi compulsory, and all covers not fniw rtvorkow/i 

bF tt. b, ..J «h„ «.« „d siisvL KSwir 


local steam SBRVIOBS. 


The lo<^ with the British India Steam Navigation Company are :- 

(l.>— C^utt^d Brtish Burmah, w^y, with a continuation to the Straits mee every f^veda, ihd sabsidv 

72 1 and ^ "• ^ Straits' Gov^iS^ “ ^ 

^ • ««tinuMion to the Persian Gulf care « /MniyM, the s<^^ 






■isn. 


.xter'^iiximoiASJiE^^Bnaatr 






•fV" V 


poM* on th* ewt and iMrt ^oacti ill» ««ImU^ 

WgiMntt «)td intennedUte porta on the eeat ooM^ once «miy fum mth, tb« tailtalfo taddgr 

V|0(M^ JW tUffnaoiiL 


(K.)«-CUo«Map Poii Blair» and QumoTta^forifUgMy^ without any subsidy, but under oomb^ amngitnefit 9 hi 
respect the traosmission of Government stores, dro. 

The line last menti<NMd waeorganised during 1870 and is still only experimental At first starting the steamers H tlhis 
line proceeded on to the Straits, but this extension was disoontmued. There are steam services if^th other 
Ckunpanies as follows : — 

(1.) — ^With the Irrawaddy Steam Flotilla Company for communications about three times a moiith botwetn 
Bangoon and Mandalay. 


( 2 .) — ^With the same Company for a monthly communication between Moulmein, Tavoy, and Mergui 


(3.) — ^With Jardine, Matheson and Company (of Hong>Koug) and Apcar and Company (of Calcutta) for the 
conveyance of mails monthly between Calcutta, the Straits, and Hong-Kong, the dates of tibe starting of 
the steamers being regulated primarily with reference to the Calcutta opium sales. 


(4.) — With the Euphrates and Tigris River Steam Navigation Company for fortnightly communication between 
Busreh and Bagdad. 

The last-mentioned contract is made by Her Majesty’s Government, although the subsidy (Rs. 4,000 a month) it 
believed to be charged against the Indian revenue. 


MODIFICATION OF INLAND POSTAL KATES AND CONDITIONS. 


Rates of Postage. 


4 anna ... 

1 anna . . 

2 annas. 


and 


Limits of Weight. 

Fonuer limits 

New limits 

— — 

— 

i Tola 

4 Tola. 

4 Tola 

1 Tola 

1 Tola 
on 

S Tolas 


On the 1st April 1869, the limits of weight allowed 
foi the hoveml intes of inland letter postage were doubled 
as pci margin This alteration has proved to be a less ex- 
pensive measure than as anticipated. 


PATTERN POST. 

On the 1 st September 1869 the postage rates chargeable on pattern packets which had till then been 
the same as those chargeable on book packets, mz , one anna per ten tolas, were doubled. On the same date a change 
was made in the scale of postage chargeable upon banghy parcels The former scale of postage varied not merely with 
weight, but with distance, and the distance limits were so numerous that it was almost impossible for the pubhc to ascertain 
the rate chargeable upon a pamel without reference to tho Post Office, and the constant change of routes, as well as the large 
increase in the number of post offices, rendered it extremely difficult for the depaitment to keep its own offices informed of 
the chaiges properly leviable The change made in September 1869 involved a reduction of the distance rates to two, 
viz,, a single and double distance rate, and Government has since taken a further step in the same direction by making the 
postage charge on banghy parcels independent altogether of distance. 


SORTING OF LETTERS* 

In consequence of the j\mction of the Great Indian Peninsula and East India Railways, os well as of the upper and 
lower sections of the Punjab and Delhi Railway, an’angements were made Itoit year for a radical change in the system of 
railway sorting. The previous existence of bieaks in railway transit gave time for a large amount of sorting in stationary 
offices, but the final junction of the railway systems of Bengal, tho Punjab, and Bombay involved the supersession of all 
urrangements for the sorting of through mads otherwriso than during transit Tho system of railway sorting previously in 
force originated at a time when the lengths of railway were small and was not adapted to the requirements arising fi*om 
lines of such enormous extent as now traverse tho continent of India In view of this alteration it was deemed advisable to 
oxgamze a system of what has been called ** frontier railway sorting” distinct from the pieviously existing local railway 
sorting. Under this system all through mails passing between different provinces through Allahabad are disposed of 
by a separate sorting establishi^ent working on sections of the railway converging at Allahabad. 


POSTAfi LINES. 

The total extent m miles of each class of postal hnes at the close of 1870 as compared with the returns of the pre- 

\iouB year is given m the maigm The increase in railway line 
mileage is oomposed mainly of extensions of the Punjab and Delhi 
Railways from Umballa to Loodiana, and fiom the B^as to Jullun- 
dur, of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Sholapore to 
Goolburgah, and of the Madnis Railway from Tadputry to Qooty. 
The decrease under the head of mail cart, Ac , is the net resiilt of 
a veiy la-rg ^ number of reductions and extensions. Among the 
extensions may be mentioned the substitution of mail carts under 
contract between Calcutta and Midnapore and between Oya and 
Patna in Bengal ; between Allahabad andFyzabad (since abolished) 
in the North-Western Provinces , between Wuzeerabad and Seelkote 
and Ferozepoxe and Lahore in the Pux^jab ; and betwe^ MnttnuKr 
end Dhoolia (tonga dak) and Deesa and Anadra (camel dek) 
in Bmnl^y. Among Ihe reductions may be mentloued the aboli- 
tion (i^ti 6 ett 9 L 8 ,b^Ween Caimpore and Jhansie in North-Western Provinces, and between the Beeat and JuUundur, 
Umbails end Leodiana and Bawul Pindte and Xohat in the Poiyab. 


Tear. 



Ffi' 

§1 

1 

1, 

1866-69 

4,284t 

6.480* 

84,978 

5,618 

60;B91{ 

1866-70 

M38f 

5,888 

86,498 

5,613 

60.877} 

InggMO 

199 


685 


mt 

DMrataab. ...... 

• ee 

167* 







Iiidre««e ) 
paroentage } 


... 

*>, . ’'i' 

I 

V ^ 

Parcels. 

Jbooks 
and Pipit? 
^ terns. 


98^91, »S 
76,897,9] 8j 

6,779, m 

6,168,039 

699,206 

764,911 

623,894 

786,710 

78,987,617 

84,834,878 

7,976,686 

,391,484 

68,706 

113,116 

8,646,961 

1 11-87 

■ 

6-78 

9-39 

1813 

11*24 




•‘ -4 ^♦^ ' 



18G9 70.M 

Increase. 

Increase.. 

percent- 

age. 


Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Serrioo. 


Total. 

. 88,904, 166j24,612,666 

4,017,709 

^1,366, 702168, 891, 232j 

.44,968,194126.694.484 

4,117,424 

1,487,81676,867,918; 

t 1 

6,764,089 

1,981,818 

99,716 

131,114 

1 

j- 1481 

8*01 

2-48 

9*66 

11*67 

' 


llioreased limit of weight of 

>»itege. The increase of tlieiSmils ia ioem^ 

S bioh without doubt oonferred a ham. 

ie the Post Office. The very high tote qf incieiM uS^r^ tbp 
head of books and patterns'* is noticeable. It ^as in' 
that this class of article first showed expapfioDi' b^iig-^^!^ that 
year no less than 19*39 per cent* ; and* since rate 


DEAD LETTEH OFFICE, 

The letter returns may be analysed as ^Kjr margin. 

As a rule, letters that cannot be delivered ore seat for 
disposal to the Dead Letter Office of the postal circle in which 
they oiiginated, that being the locality where the language and 
character are most likely to be understood. Dead Letter Office 
work in India is beset with special difficulties, owing to the 
great variety of character, language, and dialect ; but after 
making all allowances, results are not as good as they might be; 


DISTRICT POST. 


The district post consists of lines of conUmunication connecting the head quarters of each distri^- ^ 

police and revenue stations, and is maintained primarily for the pun>oflo of conveying official correspondence, the 


expense be- 


AiOO AVI nvAUU jrwnio v/x % v. v..w — * • ‘xl J 

an arrangement with the Punjab Government, the control of the district posts m that jirovmce is to be made over to the 
Imperial Postal Dapartment os the revenue settlement of each district is completed ; and tliei’o is now an early prospect of 
the measure being carried out in three districts of the TTmrilsur division. As reganls Bengal, the brst step taken was 
(.btain the management of the diatriot post in a single experimental district. The result beinj; satisf^tory, a like transfer of ^ 
control has boon effected in 17 districts (increased since the close of the year 1869-70 to 22 districts). The change, so 
&r as it has gone, has resulted in rmprovement. In the Madras Presidency the measure is stdl under expeninent iu,a 
single district. The district post delivery airangemcnts in Oude urgently demand attention. 1 lie fact, that of the covers 
m^e over by the Imperial Postal Department to the Oudo district post for delivery no less than 30*72 per cent 
returned as undeliverable, shows how great is the necessity for reform. 

The result of the district post operations in so far as concerns conespondenoe passing between it and the imperial post 
in abstract form is as follow’S : — 


] 

Number, j 

Percentage. 

Sent to district post for delivery 

♦ 1 

4,754,233 

i 

Being 5*62 per cent, of the total number of oovers reoeived 
for delivery. 

Portion of the above received bock undelivered 

505,900 

Being 10*64 per cent, on the number sent to the district 
post. 

Beceiyed from district post 

12,81,762 

i 

Being 3*3*2 jiercent. on the total uuinber of covers received 
by General Post Office for delivery. 

i - ' 

^ - - — 



1868-69. 1869-70. 

m 



Kames of Postal Oiroles. 


Bangpa ........i 1 

5 

Bombay J 

BT. W. Proyinoes P 

' PaiUjab •'4E1U..I.* 

Br^ bSKh^ ,.9 

Cfeotral fitovinoes 0 




Ttitel ... » W .fU 


* — 

British Territozy. 

Rweign Territqiy. 

i 

3 

0 

8 

2 

6 


0 

2 


4. 

11 


1 

1 

.2 

0 

0 " 


1 



0 

0 1 

Cd-. 

. i'*. 

XI 

0. ' 

.% 

c 


MAIL ROBBEB1B8. 

The total number of highway robberies of mails Iras lesa 
in 1869-70 than the preoeding year, in which they numbered 
33. JLb shown in the margiil|l abstract the iminb^r 
186tW is'SL The great bulk of the htehway 
occurred.in R^pootsuia and Central India^ l^nd probabl^j^tll^ 
ed in some degree from famine in those patto of (He . 
country. . ' 4 

■ m 



yoJ,!!] 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, APRU^lSTl. 


THE POST OFFICE 01^ INOIiHl070-7l. 


4' ' 


( Oontvmed from otw tost.) 

ROBBfiBIES. 

Th6 looftlit{66 111 which the robbenos occurred are given below i— 

British Te rrftory. ^^ Foreign 




ICadbas Gieclb... ^ 
Bombay Oibclb... ^ 


CNellore 

(Bellary 


... 2^ Besides one attaok 
... in^humparnn 


N. W. P ClBCIB 


^ Etawah 
\ Meerut 
I ^more 

. Moznffumnggur 


Punjab Cieclb .. Enmal 
ObNTRAL PBOVIN-f 
OBS OlECLB 


I Hyderabad 
( Mysore 
^ Guzerat 

* • • ( Kattiawar 

r^eypore. . 
Bhartpore 
Dhuloporo 
Gwalior. . 

Besides two attacks J Tonk 
in the Agra disti lot.' Indore 
I Bampore 
I Meywar f 
Dewas i 
LMarwar ) 
Fnttiala 


Besides 


1 2 attacks. 

1 » 1 

{ •• 1 ■■ 
1 1 .. 
8 2 ,, 

1 » 1 ,, 

One Btteok 
in each. 


BBTABLiaBMEMT. 

I f 

The persons employed permanenflj in 
the Post Office Department number 24|819| 
as below. 


Total 11 Besides three attacks Total 
Grand Total... 31 , besides 18 attacks. I 


Inspecting Post Masters 

Post Masters and H^ty 

Post Masters 

Clerks 

Peons, Ao 

Rood Establishment . ... 


20 Besides fif- 
teen attacks. 


1,908 
1,684 
4,512 I 

16,059 15,587 

28,257 84,8X9 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


The general financial results are shown in the following abstract : — 


FUBBLT POSTAL 8BET1CB 


Receipts, including official postage and sale of seryioe postage stamps 
Receipt <exqlndiiig official postage and sale of sornce postage stamps 
BisbnrsemenM... .. . . 

Net revCnne, inclndifig effloial postage and sale of servioe postage stamps 
N et deficit, if olfioial postage and service postage stamps be excluded 


HeCeipte ... 
iMriRiWieiiients. 


Beoetpts ... 
Disbumments 


NON-POSTAL BRANCHES 

Bullock yVain. 


jPtMvol MiUiwry Fan Ddk 


Passsn^rsr dsmess on Mail Cart Lvnea 


Receipts 

Diibiirle 


isbnrlMientB 


Military Transport Tram* 

DiibHrMdeiits ... *.« 

BtoaStn Wigag€dpr%mar*lyfi>r neti^PoJtc^ 0ervie0. 


1868-69. 

* Bs a. 

P* 

68,60,720 12 

8 

41,05,704 4 

3 

• 63,70,201 16 

8 

14,90,518 12 

7 

12,64,497 11 

5 

10,18,670 7 

3 



8,88,939 12 2 I . 10,18,618 18 ] 

Excess of receipts. 4 ttxcess of receipts 
1,24,680 11 1 31,680 10 


Rs a. p. 
68,16,010 9 i 
89,28,888 5 10 
5596,779 11 4 
12,19,280 14 0 
16,68,896 6 6 


10,48,249 8 1 
10,16,618 18 11 


1,66,426 9 7 
1,68.538 4 8 
Ezoew of diaDnrwmmts. 

2,106 10 8 

1,84,106 18 6 
1,34^106 12 6 ' 


1,84,611 10 9 


2,66,606 10 8 
2,62,847 18 11 
Bzoom of receipt.. 
8,667 18 4 


1,67,196 18 e 
1,67,196 12 « 


1,67,660 0 « 


6,05,874 7 8 


itaited. these reunite ihoiF~- t 

refme in Ihe pwrely Fo8lltX)e||iwtme^ at 12;19^880 if offioisl pottage be inehide^ 

V ^ ditto if official pottage be esoledede 


I rtvemie m sue pvrvAy oie... 

, ditto teto 

to • • •• • 4 • • ■ * • • • e e« e ee • e • • 46 h e • 

• 'X- ■ 


1^8^ if offloial poetic beepntad 

tfitf 
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the sale proceeds of ordinary postage stamps for 1869-70 has been deducted for the first time the discount allowed to purchasers, wa, Rs. l,38,626«ll-4. 
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m 


THi: STATISTICA.t ^BEPOB!^ 


15, :t87l. 


V « / 


THE POST OFFIOE OF IHDI A.-HnATX8Tto&---FVf^^ ami Bmmus Aceamiii, 

QHOBS BSVrorUBf OQBT OF HAVAOSMFNT, AND NET RBYBNUS OF THE F08T OFFIOB IN EACH YEAR VROK 1868-54 10 1868^^ 



Tears. 


1853-M 

1864-55 (estimated) 

1855.56 

1856-57 

1867- 58 

1868- 69 


1869-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 



1864-65 



1865-66 


1866-67 (11 months) 

. , • • . ... 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 



Eeceipte, 
ezoluBrye of 
those from 
eepomto De- 
partments. 

Official 

Postage. 

Total. 

Disburse* 
mentis exclu- 
sive of ohargee 
fbr the sepa- 
rate Depart- 
ments. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

204,846 

247,117 

451,963 

243,721 

198,691 

130,000 

328,691 

273,9.38 

169,052 

162,066 

1 321,118 

204,450 

186,085 

186,199 

371,284 

290,328 

174,982 

185,321 

1 360,303 

359,286 

241,495 

252,518 1 

494,013 

362,000 

259,223 

274,701 1 

633,924 

373,791 

273,428 

238,473 1 

611,901 

386,080 

280,482 

286,884 

567,366 

j 

379,976 

302,070 

319,297 

1 

021,367 

373,753 

320,705 

355,853 

1 

676,658 

1 

387,616 1 

3^659 

402, (US2 

743,741 

393,057 

3rj0,}i2(i [ 

.•iO(),HOl 

856,727 { 

418,863 

336,560*1 

265,626 1 

602,186 1 

102,948 

377,462* 

230,983 

1 

175 ,49 1 1 

410,570*1 

275,502 1 

1 

686,072 

637,020 ' 


Excess of 
Reoeipte. 


Separate 

oiel postage 
be not taken 
into acOonst. 

Total 

Reoeipte, 

Total 

Peymenla. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

208,242 

38,875 

65,028 

63,246 

54,753 

76,247 

14,644 

51,991 

26,668 

135,398 

81,200 

56,531 

80,956 

105,243 

80,413 

73,689 

1,018 

184,303 

33,799 

58,795 

142,004 

110,514 

04,850 

74,149 

160,133 

114,568 

146, A82 

93,961 

125,821 

112,«52 

149,698 

130,309 

187,390 

99,494 

148,708 

108,803 

247,614 

71,683 

160,262 

116,960 

288,942 

66,911 1 

161,611 

111,736 

350,684 

51,398 

11,763 

22,032 

137,864 

62,937 

7,662 

7,346 

199,238 

66,388 

21,63J 

23,081 

132,951 

98,032 

31,258 

29,046 

149,052 

126,460 

131,411 

137,619 


• Inchulitij? salo of scmoe iwataRO stamps 


TOTAL BEVENUEb AND CHARGES FOR THK POST OFFICE JN EACH PBISIDENCY AND PROVINCE IN EACH YEAR FROM 1853-54 TO 1868-69. 


RocciplM. 


Years. 

Dongal 

Notth-WoHt 

ProMiicca 

Punjab. 

Cental l 
Pro^ incts. 

Bombay . 

iM<idriB 

British 

Burmah 

Rastom 

Settlements 

1 Tutal. 


£ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1853-54 

60,272 

88,503 


1 

38,176 

41,372 

•266 

6,818 

461.963* 

185.5-56 

66,000 

117,190 



67,662^ 

57,221 

5,045 

7,41K) 

321,118 

1866-67 

74,977 

134,656 



78,596 

67,105 

7,713 

8,238 

371,284 

1867-58 

84,599 

71,773 



j(»6,8;ii 

79,214 

8,564 

9,322 

360,303 

1858-59 

100,397 

163,015 

. 


125,81 ) 

88,6.56 

10,647 

6,488 

494,013 

1869-60 

98,604 

178,214 



141,443 

96,422 

1< ,(K»5 

9,336 

533,924 

1860-61 

97,9f8 

168,691 

• 

. 

137,534 

90,564 

6,747 

10,417 

611,001 

1861-62 

106,223 

129,692 

83,800 


131,869 

97,933 

6,389 

12,460 

567,366 

1862-63 

113,191 

148,647 

78,760 


156,921 

102,491 

8,677 

13,780 

621,367 

1 

1863-64 

132,307 

150,886 

89,749 

... 

169,412 

109,417 

9,669 

15,119 

676,668 

1864-65 

130,829 

167,032 

102,850 

... 

20,419 

116,069 

9,953 

15,689 

743,741 

1865-66 

148,661 

197,951 

116,385 

... 

236,;i08 

129,322 

11,833 

16,267 

866,727 

1866-67 (11 months) ... 

123,889 

125,644 

98,266 

20,222 

120,470 

89,657 

9,939 

14,099 

602,186 

1867-68 

139,298 

118,302 

101,848 

21,658 

124,258 

92,995 

10,086 

• 

608,446 

1868-69 

163,339 

131,901 

109,459 

23,932 

149,377 

105,211 

12,853 

•• 

686,072 


N.B * — ^Accounts in detail for 1854-55 are not available in the Post Office records. 

*DU 9 iIiidss E210,406» the amount of dlflorenoe between official postage and steam postage due by the London Poet Offloe for which no detaile for each 

E Pieeldenoy and Province ore araUable. 


# 
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THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA. — btatzstios.— .FVnonoia^ and Revenue AeeountSf 

DETAIL 07 TEE OBOS8 BBVSNUB AND OHABOB 07 TEB POSTAL DBPARTMBNT BECEITBD AND BXPBNDBD ZN BOXBAT IN BACK 

Y£AR^ from-1863-54 to 1868-69. 


Reveniie. 







Less Net 
Amount 
duo to 
Loudon 
Post Of. 
fice. 

Net 

Revenue 

from 

Public. 

Official 

Postage 

and 

Service 

Pustago 

Stamps. 


Detail of Oasli 
Postage 

Detail of Steam 
Postage. 

Years. 

Cash 

Postage. 

Dale Ox 
Ordinary 
Postage 
Stamps. 

Misoel- 

laneoQS. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total 

On 

Let tors. 

On 

Banghy 

Parcels. 

Due by 
the Lon- 
don Post 
Office. 

Due to 
the Lon- 
don Post 
Office. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1853-54 

31,649 

1 

1,319 

32,908 

5,208* 

38,176 

... 

38,176 

28,4t>6 

3,243 

6,208 

... 

18S5-56 

11,730 

18..501 

1,261 

31,497 

2,459 

29,038 

38,624 

67,662 

8,328 

3,407 

2,341 

4,800 

1856-57 

13,014 

19,548 

5,106 

37,668 

6,703 

:10,906 

47,631 

78,596 

9,441 

3,873 

2,126 

8,829 

1867-58 

14,413 

24,054 

8,018 

40,485 

404* 

40,889 

59,942 

106,831 

12,206 

2,207 

4,495 

4,091 

1868-59 

21,117 

30,761 

7,545 

59,413 

9,094 

50, .31 9 

75,491 

125,810 

15,995 

5,122 

9,531 

18,626 

1859-00 

23,248 

35,467 

1,804 

00,519 

5,095 

55,424 

86,019 

141,443 

17,53b 

5,710 

6,770 

11,865 

1800-01 

2:3,991 

40,925 

1,801 

00,717 

4,814 

« 1,903 

75,631 

137,534 

18,083 

6,908 

7,878 

12,692 

1861-62 

22,930 

41,024 

1 1,392 

65..‘316 

12.:i62 

62,984 

78,885 

131,869 

10,541 

6,389 

12,421 

24,783 

1862-0:1 

25,875 

45,523 

1,100 

72,55h 

7,377 

05,181 

90,740 

15S921 

19,239 

6,636 

8,381 

15,758 

1863-64 

.30,389 

51,009 

1,837 

8.3,895 

17,131 

66,464 

102,948 1 

169, ■112 

22,089 

8,300 

9,835 

27,266 

1804-65 

30,701 

50,571 

2,151 

89,420 

19,224 

70,2<)2 

1 

131,217 

201,419 

23,800 

6,841 

10,165 

29,389 

1805-06 

32,111 

00,306 

1,882 

9 1,3.59 

20,621 

67,738 

168,570 

236,308 

26,193 

6,918 


37,387 

1866-07(11 months) 

25,928. 

50,055 

1,970 

78,553 

18,025 

60,528 

59,942 

120,470 

22,784 

3,144 

9,835 

27,860 

1807-68 

29,708 

61,072 

2,057 

92,897 

18,784 

74,113 

50,145 

124,258 

20,070 

3,092 

13,010 

32,394 

1868-69 

32,500 

72,174 

1,725 

106,405 

18,033 

87,532 

61,845 

149,377 

28,000 

3,660 

20,460 

39,393 


* Plus amount due by London Post Ottico. 


Years. 



Expenditure. 



Salaries and 
Establish, 
ments. 

Miscellaneous 

and 

CuntiiigcncieB 

Mail Cart, af- 
ter deducting 
Chargee for 
Pashcngcr 
Service. 

Bounty 

Money. 

Construction 
and Hef)airH 
of Buildings. 

Total. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1853-54 

... 

... 

37,697 

18,181 

9,:ioo 

... 

... 

65,238 

1854-55 - ... 

... 


35,893 

20.808 

15,453 

99 

... 

72,313 

1855-56 



15,721 

03,503 

2,115 

10 

... 

81,409 

1856-67 

... 

... 

58, .580 

9,065 

8,429 

29 

102 

76,205 

1857-58 



87,539 

0,785 

11,145 

24 

300 

103,793 

18,58-59 



76,675 

14,301 

29,204 

56 

123 

119,369 

1859-60 

... 


63,608 

26,061 

31,438 

17 

32 

121,166 

1860-61 


... 

67,681 

10,512 

43,394 

20 

120 

121,727 

1861-62 

... 


46,920 

9,631 

43,556 

39 

348 

100,493 

1862-63 


... 

44,765 

13,094 

43,502 

1 

136 

101,488 

1863-64 


• • 

47,646 

16,709 

48,870 

31 

692 

113,938 

1864-65 

... 


63,797 

17,972 

41,814 

47 

67 

113,697 

1865-66 

• et 

... 

68,783 

16,997 

38,773 

146 

225 

114,984 

1866-67 (11 months) 


... 

1 40,743 

14,959 

17,360 

1 

71 

288 

82,411 

1867-68 


... 

50,719 

19,822 

84,108- 

0 

48 

pi 

103,748 

1868-69 

... 

... 

69,166 

30,314 

28,580 

48 « 

70 

188478 
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THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA. — STATimca — Finaneial andHevenue Aeeauntef 1869. 

TOTAL KUMBBB OF LBTTBB8, NEWSPAPERS AND PARCELS RECEIVED FOR DBUVEBY IN THE POST OFFICE IN INDIA IN XAOB TEAR 
/ FROM 1853-54 TO 1868-69. 






Letters. 

• 


Newspapera. 



Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Service. 

Eogistered 

Total. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Servioe. 

• 

Totel. 



No. 

No. 

No. * 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Na 


■1863-64 ... 

4,647,868 

7,626,004 

5,084,901 

2,484 

17,260,260 

168,23-2 

1,358,412 

308,266 

1,824,900 


1854-55 

16,901,076 

4,270,860 

4,996,272 

•224,052 

26, .392, 260 

601,944 

1,795,668 

231,780 

2,629,302 


1865-56 

15,048,888 

7,580,400 

1 

1 5,639,520 

334,908 

29,503,716 

813,396 

2,108,028 

211,728 

3,133,152 


1866-67 

16,873,620 

10,042,452 

j 6,571,666 

376,24s 

33,863,976 

1,134,156 

2,321,652 

316,884 

3,772,692 


1867-68 

18,322,992 

!l 1,217,180 

7,496,764 

422,904 

37,468,840 

2,387,256 

2,531,424 

3.53,364 

6,272,044 

w 

1868-60 

21,804,672 

jl4, 632,044 

8,813,532 

493,224 

46,743,472 

.3,303,768 

2,720,208 

302,880 

6,326,856 


1859-60 

19,788,708 

'l4, 099,9 16 

8,182,932 

566,424 

42,637,980 

4,784,028 

478,740 

5,262,708 


, 1800-61 

10,689,424 

114,065,848 

8,769,876 

556,560 

42,981,708 

4,242,084 

409,584 

4,652,268 

1861-62 

18,431,934 

Il4,:i28.37(i 

8,989,469 

691,391 

4-2,317,170 

3,325,364 

456,253 

447,660 

4,229,277 

1862-63 

19,270,039 

l.'),.37^296 

8,9.')0,676 

047,163 

44,216,073 

3,606,312 

447,949 

504,320 

4,558,681 

1863-64 ... 

20,661,883 

16,642,233 

8,93S,121 

762,417 

46,907,661 

3,758,881 

409,604 

480,465 

4,648,860 

1804-65 

21,970,586 

l8,4.'.9,r.73 

9,722,684 

916, 174 

5J,0(>0,317 

3,992,127 

402,048 

.5*23,1.54 

4,91 7, .329 

1865-66 

22,435,572 

19,904,301 

11, .OH 1,467 

1,072,904 

1 

54,71)7,301 

4,1.57,879 

425,787 

550,934 

6,131,600 

1860-67 (1 1 mcmtlis) : 

25,903,285 

lii,78s,7(;i) 

7,207,713 

l,097,2.’>3 

.51,057,020 

4,117,524 

382,179 

325,693 

4, 825, .396 

1867-68 : 

34,99'!,2'^I 

22,321,703 

3,083,830 

1,206,441 ' 

6‘2,667,2.'').6 

1,916,296 

377,740 

117,074 

6,111,110 

1868-69 ... 

18,90 1,15,6 

24,612,666 

1,017,709 

1,35(;,702 

68, HO 1,232 

5,280,970 

393,862 

08,753 

6,773,586 





Parcels. 


Total. 


Yoars. 













Paid 

Unpaid. 

1 

8c‘r\ ICC 

Total 

Paid and 

Ur d. 

Unpaid 

Sorv ice. 

Total. 




No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1853-64 


42,300 

1 59,792 

94,248 

296, ;uo 

4,750,884 

9,143,20K 

5,487,108 

19,381,600 

1864-66 

... 

157,488 

137,424 

168,648 

463,500 

17,88 4,561 

6,203,952 

I 6,396,700 

29,486,212 

1866-56 


1.59,.')04 

139, .672 

178,272 

477,348 

1 7, 2.56, 6 91 i 

9,828,000 

6,029,520 

33,114,216 

1866-67 

... 

144,616 

1.62,016 

19.5,792 

492,324 

18, .528, 5 40 

1-2,616,120 

7,084,332 

.38, 128, .992 

1867-58 ... • ... 

\ 

1 

141,672 

164,940 

2-26,644 

533,256 

21,274,824 

13,913,544 

8,075, 772'43, 264, 140 

f 

1858-59 


189,444 

206,628 

229,200 

625,272 

25,791,108 

17,5.58,880 

9,34.’),6 12 52,696,600 




^ ' 







1869-60 


333,780 1 

230,292 

564,072 

( 20,35.5,132 

14,01)0,') 16 

8,h91,l)64, 18,464,820 








i 6,1 

7,808 



1860-61 

... ... 

317, 

172 

246,604 

563,676 

j 2lt,l 1.6,!)84| I1,0 (!),h18 

9,425,064 48,197,652 








\ 4,.559,8.5(; 



1861-62 

... 

146,342 

172,913 

242,304 

561,5.59 

-22,601,031 

14,957,.542 

9,679,433 

47,1.38,006 

1862-63 



160,770 

178, .504 

227,002 

55(),276 

23,()74,284 

16,004,749 

9,681,897 

49,360,930 

1863-64 

. 

149,346 

176,930 

229,978 

556,254 

2.5,23.5,.527 

17,228,667 

9,648,564 

52,112,768 

1864-66 

... 

162,777 

168,786 

259,531 

591,094 

27,041,964 

19,030,407 

10,505,369 

66,577,740 

1866-66 

... 

164,181 

157,250 

267,642 

579.073 

27,8-20,696 

20,487,338 

12,203,043 

60,610,977 

1866-67 (11 months) 



187,528 

151,1.57 

224,140 

562,82.5 

31,306,590 

20,322,105 

7,817,546 

59,445,241 

1867-68 



239,528 

167,499 

244,399 

651,426 

41,417,646 

22,866,942 

4,345,303 

68,629,791 

1868-68 


2^,131 

166,480 

277,696 

699,206 

45,797,9.68 

25,172,008 

4,304,067 

75,364,023 
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THB POST OFFIOE QF 

TOIAIi REOKim AND FAYMSNTS OF THS SEVERAL 8EPABAIE SEPABTlfEHtS HAWAOBD BT THE FORT 



l 8; S 3-54 

1864- 55 

1865- 56 
1856-57 
1857.58 

1868- 69 

1869- 60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1866- 66 

1866- 67 (1 

montbs). 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 .. 


7,965 

. . 


, 

7,966 

26.326 

. 

6,487 

12,518 

45,281 

14,762 



. • 

14,702 

23,50 S 


7,675 

5,046 

36,229 

15,172 


r 

1 

998 

16,170 

2.5,5.36 


8,554 

5,224 

39,314 

28,616 

.. 

1 

1,483 

30,099 

28,998 


9,122 

5,372 

43,492 

10,866 

.. 


934 

11,800 

3.3,941 


10,111 

2,839 

46,891 

424 

• • 

... 

1,264 

1,688 

57,075 


10,884 

4^336 

72,295 

13,014 

6,982 

1,185 

1,767 

22,948 

47,525 

4,400 

1 3,220 

5,327 

70,472 

33,458 

5,130 

1,013 

1,904 

41,505 

65,8.39 

4,164 

12,331 

5,908 

88,242 

30,606 

4,851 

922 

1,176 

37,555 

31,873 

3,782 

6,168 

2,642 

44,366 

26,165 

7,364 

782 

1,286 

35,597 

47,334 

4,368 

4,819 

1,882 

58,403 

18,606 

2,717 


882 

22,205 

54,054 

3,583 

4,319 

1,818 

63,774 

4,581 

53 

• 

37 

4,671 1 

1 6,492 

1,006 

2,755 

10 

11,163 

825 

... 

53 

. . 

878 

... 

168 

3,574 

1 

3,742 

5,614 

6 

511 

... . 

6,131 

... 

181 

2,222 

sss 

2,403 

6,517 


1,413 

... 

7,930 

275 

81 

2,290 

• • f 

2,646 

36,682 

... 

2,456 

... 

39,138 

27,921 

... 

2,334 

• • • 

30,255 









m 


•uiwnoB.-M(N^jllUn^^ im 

<Hmi 3 i»MttSL)m^MMX.namwm j^ Mornnm. jor a&oa xua yneii .l«5S^ •o>Uf8<«». 


-^SSSBOS 








»=*=*=*“ 

■ 


onm 











PimjMb. 

Gentnl 

^mbay. 

j ICadraa. 


Taan. 




Staginir 

Buwilqiw 

Fond 






Grand Total. 


Baltook 

Trftln. 

Dak 

Bavwi. 



To<#l 

PoBBongBr asrvies 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

65,028 

1858-W 



... 


... 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 

14,644 

1864W» 



... 



... 

... 

1,047 

... 

81,200 

18415-56 

• • • 

... 


... 


... 

... 

aaa 

98 

80,413 

1856.57 

• •• 





... 

... 

a a a 

104 

33,799 

1857.58 

• • • 


... 

... 


... 

... 

• •• 

166 

94,850 

1856-59 






... 

... 

207 

334 

146,882 

1659-60 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

130 

432 

149,698 

1860.61 

48,428 

117 

7,689 

2,519 


52,7 53 

... 

510 

226 

148,708 

1861-62 

40,397 

74 

6,610 

2,515 


49,596 

... 

1,039 

364 

150,262 

1862-^ 

45,879 

20 

4,654 

8,780 


53,533 

... 

1,336 

498 

151,611 

1863-64 

1,802 

10 

2,042 

... 

... 

3,854 

... 

690 

290 

11,763 

1864-65 

... 

... 

1,474 

... 


1,474 

... 

910 

298 

7,562 

1865.66 



1,656 


10,607 

12,323 

989 

262 

154 

21,531 

1866-67 








(11 mouths) 

... 

... 

2,516 

... 

13,938 

16,454 

1,252 

736 

136 

31,258 

1867-68 

45,148 


3,644 

•• 

16,643 

65,435 

3,685 

1,135 

157 

131,411 

1868-69 

laiNia, 




nn 







63,246 

' 1853-54 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 

51,991 

1854-55 

... 



... 

... 

... 

••• 

J 1,047 

.. 

56,531 

1865-56 

... 



.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

98 

78,689 

1856-57 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

104 

58,795 

1857-58 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

166 

74,149 

1868-59 

... 


.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

207 

334 

93,961 

1859-60 

... 


... 

t 

... 

... 

... 

130 

432 

130,309 

1660'61 

17,043 

99 

7,689 

1,317 

... 

26,148 

... 

510 

225 

108,803 

1861-62 

13,776 

74 

6,610 

1,088 

... 

21,547 

•• 

1,039 

364 

116,950 

1862-63 

18,002 

21 

4,854 

1,046 


23,923 

.. 

1,330 

498 

111,736 

1863-64 

8,166 

10 

2,042 


... 

5,218 

... 

690 

290 

22,032 

1864-65 

44 

... 

1,474 

■ ■ • 

••• 

1,518 

... 

910 

298 

7,346 

1865-66 



1,656 

• • • 

11,486 

13,142 

989 

262 

154 

23,081 

1866-67 

3 ) 

• • • 

2,516 

• • • 

18,800 

16,346 

1,252 

736 

136 

29,046 

’•"SS^ 

1 


3,644 

• •• 

16,858 

4^788 

«S2,146 

1,135 

157 

137,619 

1868-60 




<SMNnftr fl«rrte«. 
IQIitiiy Ihuoqport IMn. 
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THE BTATIETTlii^C^ 




THE POST OFFICE OF INDlA.---flSA«imcBw--»FViianeia2 ani Benimim Wtt. 

DETAIL OP ORAMWB TOB THB OBNTBAL OONXBOI C9 THB POST OVFICB, ABD TOTAL BlOSim AHD WATMJBMW TBBBMSAII ^ 
mPABATB OB BPBCIAL DBPARTlCXfirTB XAHAGHD BT THB POST OPFIOB IB BAOH TBAB FBOIC 1854-l>5 TO I88M9. 





Charges for the Central Control. 

Team. 



Director General of the Post Office. 

Compiler of the Post Office AooonntB. 






Salaries and 
Establishment 

Miscellaneous 

and 

ContingoDoies 

Totod* 

Salaries and 
Establishment 

Contingen- 

cies. 

Total 

Grand Total. 





£ 

£ 



£ 

£ 



£ 

£ 



£ 

1864-55 ... 

... 

• 


3,809 

617 


4,326 

... 



... 

... 



4,326 

1856-56 ... 


... 


3,848 

1,033 


4,861 




... 

... 



4,881 

18a6-S7 ... 




1,168 


154 


1,312 

... 



.. 

•• 



1,312 

1867-58 




6,870 


125 


6,496 

... 




... 



5,495 

1858.59 ... 

... 



1,433 

754 


2,187 




... 

. . 



2,187 

1859-60 ... 


... 


2,617 

344 


2,861 

... 



... 




2,861 

1860-61 


• 9 • 


3,972 

272 


4,251 

... 



... 

... 



4,251 

1861-62 


• • 9 


8,719 


96 


3,815 

1,971 


74 

2,045 


5,860 

1862-63 ... 


... 


3,380 

110 


3,490 

2,622 


60 

2,582 


6,072 

1863-64 ... 

• • 9 



2,104 

198 


2,302 

2,574 


65 

2,639 


4,941 

1864-65 

• • • 

. . . 


2,297 

284 


2,581 

2,574 


82 

2,666 


5.287 

1865-66 ... 

... 

• « . 


4,310 

423 


4,733 

2,566 


986 

3,552 


8,285 

1866-67 (11 mouths)... 

... 


4,042 

383 


4,425 

2,362 


1,196 

3,558 


7,983 

18f.7-68 ... 

... 

... 


4,622 

643 


5,265 

3,746 


818 

4,664 


9,829 

1868-69 

... 

... 


5,302 

613 


5,916 

5,498 


409 

5,907 


11,822 


Separate Departments. 

Years. 

Receipts. 

Poymouts 


Diillock 

Tram. 

Military 
Von Dak 

Dak 

Bearers 

Passenger 

Service 

staging 

DuxigHlow 

Fund. 

Total. 

Bullock 

Train. 

Military 
Van Dttk, 
Punjab. 

Dak 

Bearers 

PoHsengei 

Service. 

staging 

Bungalow 

Fund. 

Total. 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

1853-54 

43,903 



c 

6,437 

14,688 

65,028 

34,291 



... 

6,437 

12,518 

53,246 

1854-55 

... 



... 

8,675 

5,969 

14,644 

38,270 



... 

8,675 

5,016 

51,991 

1865-66 

63,844 




9,601 

7,755 






9,601 

6,222 

66,531 

1856-57 

63,647 




9,339 

7,427 

80,413 

57,614 




9,220 

6,855 

73,669 

1857-58 

17,337 



• 

11,429 

5,033 

33,799 

44,807 



... 

10,215 

3,7? 3 

58,796 

1858-59 

75,428 



. 

11,611 

7,811 

94,850 

67,499 



... 

11,050 

5,600 

74,149 

1859-60 

109,420 



13,061 

14,946 

9,455 

146,682 

60,539 



11,382 

14,946 

7,094 

93,961 

1860-61 

115,698 



10,821 

13,906 

9,173 

149,598 

99,297 



9,294 

13,906 

7,812 

130,309 

1861-62 

114,625 



10,068 

15,514 

8,501 

148,708 

79,622 



8,732 

15,514 

5,035 

108,808 

1862-63 

116,479 



11,852 

13,614 

8,317 

150,262 

87,274 



11,806 

13,614 

4,256 

116,960 

1863-64 

125,443 



6,349 

11,007 

8,812 

161,611 

90,662 



6,321 

11,007 

8,746 

111,736 

1864-65 

4,173 



1,813 

5,777 

. 

.. 

11,763 

14^839 



1,969 

5,777 


47 

22,032 

1866-66 

1,085 



168 

6,309 

. 

.. 

i,m 

869 

• 


168 

6,309 

• • 


7,346 

1866-67 (1 1 months) 

4,889 

10,667 

181 

5,794 

• 

- 

21,531 

6,614 

11,486 

187 

5,794 

ss 


23/>81 

186748 

8,8?fi 

1^938 

81 

8,343 

asa 

81,268 

6,822 

13,800 

81 

8,343 



29,043 

1868-69 

101.367 

16.643 

••t 

13,411 

• a# 

131,411 

68,894 

36,314* 

eee 

19,411 



iat,6l» 



• 

916,868 MUituy Van Dak, Poida 
£lS,jUl ICUitaiy Tkamqpart 

b. 

Ceatcal PlroiinoeB. 



o 






<• i 
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KOnBOT AED FBOFIVOI IE BACH THAB FBKM 1863 -M TO 1868 > 69 . 



Bengal. 

MMim. 

Boniba7. 

North 

Western 

Provinces. 

Pimjab. 

British 

BnnushA 

Oentral 

PkoTinoes. 

Total 



Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 


U863-54 

4,072,188 

3,664,044 

3,066,320 

6,408,708 

... 

... 

... 

17,260,260 


1864-55 

6,300,628 

4,978,224 

6,807,962 

10,306,466 

... 

... 

... 

26,392,260 


1856-56 

6,066,392 

6,172,372 

6,662,716 

11,713,236 


... 

... 

29,603,716 

1 

1866-67 

6,663,696 

6,452,266 

7,888,992 

12,869,032 

... 

... 


33,863,976 

J' 

1867-68 

7,263,544 

6,681,208 

10,466,484 

12,857,604 

.. 


... 

37,468,840 

p3 

1858-69 

8,092,032 

7,799,748 

13,172,940 

16,678,762 


... 

•• 

46,743,472 


1869-60 

7,896,180 

7,267,224 

11,625,144 

16,849,432 

... 

... 


42,637,980 


,1860-61 

8,187,628 

8,067,684 

11,289,624 

16,436,872 




42,981,708 

1861.62 

8,380,096 

7,762,409 

9,898,661 

11,193,020 

4,814,079 

298,916 


42,347,170 

1862-63 

8,676,260 

7,739,607 

10,487,690 

11,404,510 

6,648,616 

329,601 


44,246,073 

1863.64 

8,791,061 

7,812,675 

11,961,477 

12,149,613 

5,838,842 

363,986 


46,907,664 

1864-66 

10,076,457 

8,135,068 

13, 094, .357 

13,160,228 

6,266,316 

368,891 


61,069,317 

1866-66 

11,386,491 

8,722,030 

13,299,827 

14,305,071 

6,710,654 

373,225 


64,797,304 ■ 

1866-67 (11 monthR) 

10,901,683 

8,643,916 

11.669,757 

13,299,967 

7,828,838 

354,346 

1,468,625 

64,067,020 

1867-68 

12,044,174 

9,700,261 

14,042,686 

14,674,003 

9,244,093 

396,734 

1,800,314 

62,567,266 

1868-69 

14,021,203 

10,734,799 

16,834,942 

16,954,773 

9,887,641 

477,995 

1,979,879 

68,891,232 


NUMBER OF PAID, UNPAID AND SERVICE NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED FOR DELIVERY IN THE POST OFFICES IN EACH PRESIDENCY 

AND PROVINCE IN >3ACU YEAR FROM 1853-54 TO 1868-69. 



ri853-54 

536,784 

290,520 

456 5(>4 

541,032 


• 


1,824,900 

1 

1854-55 

667,812 

63t.,376 

520,932 

904,272 

• 

... 

... 

2,629,392 


1865-66 

884,004 

600,732 

575,700 

1,072,716 

* • 1 

... 


3,133,152 

1 

1856-67 

1,019,406 

747,960 

871,092 

1,134,144 

... 


i 

3,772,692 

1' 

1867-68 

1,314,664 

987,924 

1,213,672 

1,755,984 

... 



5,272,044 

& 

1868-69 

1,376,196 

1,018,692 

2,060,628 

1,871,340 


... 

• 

6,326,856 


1869-60 

1,132,392 

1,083,684 

1,414,116 

1,632,576 

... 

... 


5,262,768 


,1860-61 

1 , 112,592 

980,028 

1,196,136 

1,363,512 

... 

... 


4,652,268 

1861-62 

977,422 

880,447 

846,449 

901,211 

534,308 

89,440 


4,229, i77 

1862-63 

1,063,368 

941,071 

954,771 

926,163 

678,449 

104,759 

... 

4,558,681 

1863-64 

943,648 

1,023,887 

1,030,814 

915,964 

617,752 

116,785 


4,648,850 

1864-66 

1,092,284 

1,037,104 

1,044,406 

998,133 

627,691 

117,811 

. 

4,917,329 

1865-66 

1,227,962 

1,010,109 

1,095,212 

1,028,453 

657,461 

115,413 


6,134,600 

1866-67 (11 months). 

1,048,1)79 

954,644 

956,697 

927,478 

667,397 

1 106,474 

163,727 

4,826,896 

1367 - 61 * 

1,178,078 

1,063,502 

1,122,986 

978,846 

1 757,079 

119,859 

190,761 

6,411,110 

166340 ’ 

i 

1,816,219 

1,182,858 

1,288,748 

1,081,788 

743 ^ 

148,801 

162,227 

5,778,685 
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MIINARY EXPENDITURE OF INDIA. 


(^MAJOR-GENERAL NORMAN’b STATEMENT IN COUNCIL, 1871^ 

• ( Oontinued fi oni our Iasi miher ) 

** There lemam the manue charges which were specially referred to by my Hon’ble fhend Mr. Chapman. These charges are not 
in their nature so susceptible of reduction or of check by the Supreme Government as the military charges, and must, practically, 
to some extent, bb dependent on the supervision of the local Governments, Those Qoveniments have oeou enjoined to exerOise 
strict economy in their manue estimates, and vaiious reductions have been efiected. In fact, as I stated in this week, the differ- 
ence between the expenditure of the Mai me Deportment in India as estimated for 1870-71. and the sum now shown in the regular 
estimate for that year, is more ihan .£5,000. At the same time it must be recollected that the purchase of a single vessel many 
one year lai^ely deranges the marine estimates, and vitiates compansons As before 1688-69, the Marine Depaitment was not 
connected with the ^Military Department, I do not propose to say more with reference to post years, than that in 1870-71 the 
estimated marine ORipditure was £784,100, of which £*U)7,924 was to be incurred in htigland and £476,176 in India. The 
regular estimate has increased the former to £.311,700, an incicaBo of nearly £4, CK)0, while it has decreased the latter Indian 
expenditure to £422,000, a reduction of £54,0(i0, but as the receipts in India are estimated at £272,100, the net expenditure in 
India was only £150,000. 

For 1871-72 the marine expenditure is estimated at £777,800, or £6,700 less than the budget csfirunte of the current year. Of 
this £290,700 is for expenditure at homo This proMdes tor £70,000 for the cost of six ships of Her Majesty’s Navy serving in the 
Indian seas ; £168,000 for stores for Tndju , £50,()00 foi pensions — I piesume mainly for members of the old lutliuii Navy — and 
£2,500 for furlough pay. There is a considerable increase for stores, but a deuease of £66,000, jjaul in the previous yeoi, towards 
the cost of iron-clad monitors for Bombay 

The estimated expenditure in India is for £487,100, but the leceii^ts are estimated at £237,900, leaving a probable expenditure 
of £249,800. 

The transition state of the marine seivico on the othci side of India remleis comparison between this year and last impossible, 
for the Indian vessels have not yet iTeen reduced, while the Ro^al Na%al vessels are alieudy out hero, and though the payment for 
these vessels are made in the llomc estimates, cost of coal and repairs will bo an Indian charge, and for a time swell expenditure. 

The Bombay Goveinuieiit has been rocpiestcd to carry out all possible reductions consequent upon tho arrival ot the Royal 
Naval vessels, and to submit a carefully considoied leport of tho j^cimaiient wants of that Presidency under the now arrangomentei 
by which all militaiy naval duties in these seas devolve on the Roytd Navy 

This will no doubt actually roduco tho expondituie in Bombay, and m Bengal a considerable reduction has been effectod, but 
1 am not prepared to say that we aie incurring a veiy laigo maiiiie expondiiure in India, con sidefing that it pi ovMdcs for the 
following items — 

All the charges connected with the Master Attendant’s Department, the Dockyard, tho pilot vessels and pilot service 
steamers, j^achts, river surveys for this port and for riveis in liengai, various chaigos foi tho MutJah which, however, are greatly 
reduced this yoar ; cost of all marine eHtablishmonts including that of light-shq^ and liglit-bouses in Biitish Burmah , cost of 
river steamers mthe Punjab , the Master Attendant’s Department at Madias , and heavy exiieuscs foi tho marine establishment 
Eit Bombay, in tho Persian Gulf, at Aden, and Kurrachce, besides one lakh of lupcts for vessels employed ou the telegraph service, 
and also a charge of Rs 27,00(3 foi maime pensioners at Bombay, as well as piovision for the new monitors for the defence of the ^ 
Bombay harbour. 

Ot these, as already observed, we hope to effect a con mdei able reduction in the Persian Gulf as soon as the entire relief of Indian 
vessels is effected by the ships of Her Majesty^s Navy for which wo now pay, and I entertain a strong conviction that the manne 
expenditure for 1871-72, if no uiifoiesecii circumstances arise, v\ill bear a very favorable compansou with that of previous years. 

I have now gone through the ex^ieucliture of the throe branches of the public seivico of which I have more immediate charge, 
md I fear I have greatly weaned the Council I can only plead the magnitude cf my subject, and 1 promise that if I again have 
the honor to submit statements of this kind, thoy shall be inoie brief than those I have to-day offered ” 


INDIAN ARMY-1871-72 


STRENGTH OI< THE HOME DEPOTS — 1861 TO 1867-68 


Return for the seven years 1861-62 to 18G7-68 of the estimated establishment of tho Indian depdts, fVir cavalry and 
ufautry, of the actual strength of those depdts, and of the actual number of recruits and drafts sent out thence to India, 


Depdtr. 

1 1861 - 02 . 

1862-68 

1868 - 64 . 

1864-06 

1865-66 

• 

1866 - 07 . 

1867 - 68 . 

■ ■ 

Total. 

Average 

» ' ' » 

Istimated Bstabliihment 

Lotual strength on^ monthl^^ 

ages* 

rnniber of men embarked In dxafte.| 

^PPCDximate amount of home 
chMges for depdtSf including 
xeomitiiig eiptDBea and pay oti 

paaaiige out and home ......* 

Lvem^coit of eaoh reorOit em- 

^ 6,688 

^ 9,688 

^ 1 , 646 ^ 

6,224 

6,190 
.... 787 

7,467 

7,648 

2,839 

7,466 

7 , 8 H 

1,666 

7,282 

».1886 
3,001 j 

7,099 

8,881 

1,801 

7,894 

10,672 

3,646 

60,060 

60,461 

1 16,376 

7,861 

0,404 

2,196 

865,700 

E 81 

£ 

296,660 

876 

£ 

879,660 

184 

£ 

8/»,660 

228 

£ 

876,650 

186 

! £ 

896,160 

221 

' £ ' 

460^660 

120 

£ 

2 , 666,100 

••* 

080,071 

001 


rr 


- ^ 


1 % 
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Note.— -The Kedicai Establielimentaikd Warrant; Officers are inclnded under this head. 
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THE STATISTICAL BEFOBTSa 




EXPENSE OF RECRUITS FOR THE INDIAN ARMT. 


A BBTURN of the proceedings of Mr. Secoombe’a Committee on the expense of recruits for the Indian Army baa iiist been 
published by order of the House of Commons. The first report of the Committee dealt with a plan for the settlement of 
the charges against India on a principle of a schedule of prices per man for regiments, batteries, drafts, Ac., the War Oflioe 
making a similar payment to the Indian Government for every effective man returned to England. They also m^htely 
considered the cost of the old dep6t of the East India Company at Warley, and compared it with Indian depfits kept up by 
the Imperial Government. The following is the astounding result of the comparison. The aveiage cost of each soldier 
sent out from the Warley depOt from 1850 to 1859 was .£19-15. The average cost of each soldier sent out firom the depdts 
of the War OflBco was subject to some slight alteration after the average was struck. At the Impeiial depfits a iaige 

staff is kept up ; at the Warley dep5t the staff was small, which accounts for a groat deal, but not anything like the entire 
difference between £200 and £20. In the second report the Committee say : — 

“ The Committee, in that report, requested the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to the very heavy charge imposed on 
India, and to the very large difference between the expenditure under the existing system, and that wiiich was formerly^ incunm 
by the East India Company, in recruiting their European artdlery and infantry. The rocommend^ion of < om^t^ 
having been adopted, another Committee, consisting of three officers representing the India Office, War Office, and Horse Uuards, 
respectively, wan appointed to consider to what extent the dei^U establishments maintained for regiments servmg m India 
would admit of reduction.** , 

The following is the alteration which is important enough to be quoted entire : — 

** The Committoo a^'e therefore of opinion, that, from the 1st April 1870, the claims of the Imperi^ Government should 
adjusted by repayment of the actual charges on tho general principles which governed the settlement of the accounts lor recruit- 
ing depde and other Homo services, from tho year 1824 to the date of the introduction of a capitation rate. Ihere are, nowe'i^r, 
corta II charges, forii o ly included m tliat mliustincut which it would bo expedient henceforth to exclude ; ^ 

tho several heads to be in future made direct by the India Office, viz. : — l*ay of officers on furlough from India, with the excep ion 
of tho pay of colonels of regiiueiils, and colonels coinraandanls of artillery, which should continue to l>e issued by tne agen s 
aud charged to India, through their accounts with tho War Office. Advances in this country to regiments proceeuing o 

which should be accounted for by the paymasters to the local Government iu India, the paym^tera rendering to ^ 

Office a pay list to the (lay ])rocci ling Gin barkat ion. Aclvancos in India to regiments refurning to England to be acooun e 
by the pay masteiR to tho India Office, a pay list being rendered to the day preceding disembarkatiou. Advances ^ ^ 

proceeding to, and detachments returning from, India should be adjusted in 1 he mode adopted previous t(j the introduc lo j; 

the Caintation Rate. The C*ommittee would also recommend that the roinittaiices from India by officers and «^**1‘®**» 
paid direct by the India Office, and that the present charge for agency he revised. Excluding the foregoing iiL, * 

which will have to he adjusted on the principle of acfual accounts, are detailed in the a})pendix and may bo classitiea as ol s: 
Class 1, direct charges ; Class 2, indirect, or a^sossed charges. There are certain charges shown under Class , (> wn 
reference will he iniide separately. 'Fhe itoins m Class I (lo not roqui e ex[>lauation. In regard to Class 2, comprising 
indirect or assessed charges, in respect of which India IS liable for a propoition only, the expenditure for these services o 
charged rattahly oil the net (lisburMunonts ocjcurring 111 eor/fc of the several reeruiUng distiicts and depot battalions, in w 
there may lie recruits for India, with the exception of the charges for barrack accommodation, and for dinerence ot bum lere i 
on passage to and from India, 'fhe ch.irge for liar'ack accominodahon should be calculated on the average number ot o ® « 

men belonging to regiments on the Indian establishment, accommodated in barracks on the 1st of each raontn. i . - 

to the cliarge hitherto nuule for the difference of nuinhers of men on passage to and from India, and to a recent communic i 
the Hoise Guards, copy of whicli is annexed, resiiecting the minimum time required for training recruits ol the several ^rms oi rue 
service, the (\>muiittee are of opnnoii that the follo\\ing sums, derails of which are giviui in 'VppeiKiices B. and y- u 
present, he charged for every non-commissioned officer or soldier emb.'trkod, as rebels for India, with regiments ot the line, i . 

£ s, d. 

Cavalry ... ... ... ... ... ••• ^ 

Infantry ... ... ... ... ... .27 7 11 

and the Government of India will be entitled to credit, at tho same rates, for every non-commissioned officer or soldier disembark- 
ed with regiments, who, at the date of disembarkation, shkll not be within two years of coiiipletion of hiS term of serviw. 
adjiistmotit will not ap^ily to dr.ffis sent from this couritiy to India, as India will h.uo paid lor them, nor to (mtaenments o 
invalids or time-cxjiirod nun ret uniiiig from India. As.surniiig that the exiieiises of tho Indian de^xUs (jf lloyol Artillery will, m 
futui'O, be defrayed by the (iovornmeiit of India in tho same marim'r jis those for depdts of cavalry and inhuitry, Umnmit M 
consider that the amount chargeable for every iioii-commissioiied officer or soldier of artillery embarked for India shoula be as o 
lows, viz. ; — 

^ £ 8, d. 

Horse Artillery k 

Qarrison and Field Artillery 40 11 6 

Details showing how these charges are arrived at, are given in the appendix. The rates will bo chargeable on the iiura^rs embarked 
with tro(^pR or batteries of artillery as reliefs, and also on such non-commissioned officers or men, if any, as may be sent irom 
troops aiiil batteries not lielonging to the Indian dtuxits, India being ro-iiubursed at the same ra^es for every enective non-comnus- 
sioned officer or soldier disemlurked with troops or batteries who .shall not bo within two years of tho completion of his term ot service. 
As iu the case of regiments of the line, drafts of artillery embarked for India will not bo chargeable, nor will iiidia be entitiea to 
credit for invalids or time-expired men returning. 'I'lie practice at present adopted, of not senchng out men w’ho have less tnan two 
years to serve, should be continued; and in calculating the number on which the prescribed sums are to be paid for etteo ive 
men going out or returning with their corps, the iiuiiiber of men left with the depots wlio may not M within two years m tM 
termination of their period of service .should be added to the numbers embarking ; and, in like manner, the nurnwr w 
soldiers and recruits of throe mouths' serxice and uiiwards, serving with thedcp'it at the date on which the u^'der was issue 6 

recall of the regiment from India, should be added to tho number of men disembarking in this country with the corps, iheraw 
at jireseiit chargeable for non-commissioned officers of Royal Engineers re juired for special sci^ice in India, as nx^ m tim repo 
of the Committee which considered the subject in March 1867, snould remain in force. The Committoo recommend that tne Move 
rates, as well as tho charges under Class 2, should bo subject to revision every three years. On the subject of 
separate minute is roconlod by the rn'^mhers representing tho India Office on this Committee. In regard to the m paymen^ 
mfd Committeo rocommeud that monthly advances, based on the estimated expenditure, should be hy the India Umiie. 

accounts should be kept distinct for each year, aud the balance of each year’s account should, if pra^Kjable, to declared , 

months # f the expiration of the financial year. The final adjustment of each year’s accounts would matenaUy 
establishment of a system of concurrent amiit, on behalf of India, of the direct charges as recorded in the books of tne war juim; , 
many of which charts arc .so well defined, that they will hardly itimit of objection ; and in recommending the ado^ition ot that coonw, 
the Committee consider that the necessary detailed arrangements, to carry it into effect, mighty with advantage, be^re in itne 
of the reBix)nsible officers of each department, charged with the duty of rendering and auditmg the accoun^ With tJTO ^ w 
- i.- L i nft L a Ancountfl. the Committee recom* 


xjuiat. Dei.we«ii uue Imperial wvemmenii ana une u-ovoruuiom. v* — — — . 

India to bear a* proportion of these charges was discussed by the committee^ which arranged the existing 
in 1861, and it resulted in the exclusion of those charges therefrom. Thb OommRtee agwn refer to tlm 
of the Indian dep6t8 as at present constituted. Th^ are unanimously of opinion that the prssent rate of e^penoiiiure a 




TfetB riteLTlSTIOAli 



•O' 


too laiyd whan oompi^od iiitb prior lotiie Untiiiy in India; and, m ahown ki th^ Ibrnier report, eioMito Wii 

oampam ipvith the diarge incurred tbe Bast India Company in the maintenanoe of their dep6t at Warley. The Comihtt^ HP 
tbiNMibna cd^opinioin tha^ without any aaoirifice of efficiency, it ia praotioable to efifoct a very lai^ reducticm in these bbaapgaia^ 

En the third report, the Committee recognise the extensive alterations made in the constitution of the army in Indb 

* ^ The bieaking up ofthe cavalry dep6t and hdlantry dep6t battalions, attaching, in lieu of the former, a home troop of eaol 
regiment on service to a regiment of similar equipment at home ; and, of the latter, two companies of each battalion abroad to i 
battalion at home, eight companies to be on foreign service and 12 companies on home service. A battalion of in&n^ in ludii 
•wdiw then consist of eight companies, each company having one capWn and two subalterns ; and there would be in respeot o 
evei^y battalion two companies at home, each with one captain and one subaltern, these two companies forming the depdt, and bsini 
attached to a home battalion of 10 companies. The recruits annually required for each regiment of cavalry in India are estimatec 
at 3% and for each battalion of infantry at 60. As under the proposed arrangement there would be nine regiments of cavidi;] 
and oO battalions of infletntry in India, the annual drafts required would be 288 cavalry and 3,000 infantry mcmits. 

The propositions placed before the Committee are, that ten months is to be regarded as the average period of training of eaol: 
oavaliy, and seven months of each infantry, recruit ; and that payment should be made from Indian revenues for rocruita at ratel 
per man to be calculated with reference to those periods. It is proposed by the members ap^iointod by the Socretary of State foi 
War that a proportion of the staff charges of each regiment or battalion should be included in the calculation; but this is objeotec 
to by the members appointed by the Secretary of State for India, on the ground that the staff chivrges in question would not be 
increased in consequence of one troop or two companies being attached to each rogiinout or battalion, and that the object to be 
kept in view is the repayment to Imperial rovenues of expenditure incurred for the pnrposos of tho Indian Government, and not 
the relief of the Imperial Exchequer from charges which it would incur independently of any Indian requirements. Th< 
Committee have, therefore, submitted two statements, one exclusive, tho other inclusive, of the regimental or battalion staff.’* 

The Committee thus reduces the cost to £136-13-11 for each cavalry recruit, and £G3-8-5 for each infantry recruit ; o: 
£144-9-5 and £66-19 respectively if tho regimental staff charges are to he paid by India. Finally the Committee says 

** Wo feel it to be our duty again to refer to the fact, stated in the first report of the Comniittoe, that the East India Compan} 
were able to send efficient artillery and infantry recruits to India at a cost of 26/. 7s. 5d. per man, instead of 1361 13s. 11a. foi 
cavalry and 63/. 8a. 6c/. for infantry recruits, as now proposed. We are fully aware that the changes mode in the terms of enlist- 
ment, pay, clothing, Ac., would have mcroasod the charge as incurred by the East India Company, but tlio proposed ostablishmente 
for, and the period of training, which have formed the bases of this tnird report of tho Committee, juipear to us to be enormously 
in excess of what can bo possibly required for the purpose of properly rocruitiug the Bntish Army m India.” 

This report ought to bo of immense importanco to India. In close concise language it pictures some huge blots, and 
if the Government can deal with thorn, the blots may bo removed, if not tho w ork will fall to other hands. — Friend of India, 


IMPERIAL CHARGE FOR EACH RECRUIT PROPOSED BY Mr. SECCOMBE’S COMMITTEE. 


Cavalry, 

Pay for nine months, at Is. 6d. per diem 
Beer money for nine months, at Id. per diom , , , 
Marohing money, coat of conveyance of recruits, &c., (16 
per cent, on pay)... ... 

B^aitingand dep6t battalion staff charges, 22 per cent. 

on foregoing charges and on levy money ... ,,, 

Barrack accommodation for nine months, at 6/. 28. lid. 
per man per annum 

Ezooss cost of broad and moat for nine months ... 

Charge for acooutremonts for nine months 
Clothing for nine months, at 4/. 8b. 9d. per annum ... 
Hospital exponses for ditto , at 17s. 7d. per annum 


Levy Money 
Cost of free kit 


Infcmiry. 

Fay for six months, at Is. 2d. per diem ... 

Beer mon^ for six menths, at Id. per diem 
Mfurohing money, cost of oonveyanoe of recruits, Ao., (16 
per cent, on pay)... 

Beoruiting and depdt battalion staff charges, 22 pw cent. 

on above charges and on levy money 
Barrack accommodation for six months, at 61. 2b, lid,. 

per annum ... ... ... ,,, ,,, 

Excess cost of bread and meat for six montha *. ! 
Aocoatrements for six months 

Clothing forsix months, at 81. Is. 8d. per ntmnm ... 
SDospitai expenses for ditto, at ITs. 7d. per annum 


£. 

19 

1 


3 2 0 
6 16 2 


12 

2 

1 

6 


0 13 


89 2 9 

2 11 0 
4 8 1 


45 16 10 


£ 8, d, 
10 12 11 
0 16 2 

1 14 1 

3 9 0 


1 

14 


0 10 
10 10 
8 9 


88 7 6 


Cost of fires kit (exclusive of kxtra articles former^ in 
the^ldt. but now issued as clothing) •*• ••• 8 9 8 

Levy money **. ••• 8 11 0 


87 7 U 


Royal Horae Artillery, 

Pay fur nine months, at Is. 7id. per diom ... ... 

Beer monoy for nine months, at Id per diom ... ^ ... 

Marohing money, and cost ofconroyanco of rooruits, &o., 
(16 per cent, on pay) 

Bariack accommodation for nine months, at 6/. 2 b. lid. 
per annum 

Excess cost of bread and meat for nine mouths. . . ... 

Accouiroments for nine months ... ... ... 

Charge for staff expenses 

Clothing for nino months, at 82. 17B/2d. per annum ... 
Hospital expenses for ditto, at 17 b. 7d. per annum ... 


Levy money ..^ 

Cost of froe kit (oxolasive of extra articles formerly in 
the kit, but now issued as clothing). . , 


Royal Artillery, 


S s ' 


Pay for eight months, at Is. 6Id. per diem 
Beer money for eight mouths, at Id. per diom ... ^ 
Marching money, cost of oonveyanoe of reomits, 
G6 per cent, on pay) 

Barrack accommodation fur eight mouths, at 61. 28 
per man per annum ... ... 

Excess cost of bread and meat for eight months. 
Aocoatrements for eight months 
Charges for stafi* expenses ... 

Clothing for eight months, at 32. 18s. 6d. per annum 
Hospital expenses for ditto, at 17s. 7d. per annum 


Levy money ••• ••• ••• , V* .V* 

Cost of free kit (exclusive of extra artiolos formerly m 
the kit, but now issued as clothing)... ... 


&o., 

lid! 


s • s 
ass 


£ a. 

1 

21 19 

\ 8 

9 

3 10 

8 

4 12 

2 

1 2 

0 

0 1 

8 

6 0 

0 

2 17 10 

0 13 

8 

40 18 

6 

2 11 

0 

4 1 

8 

47 10 

7 

£ 8. 

d. 

17 9 

9 

1 0 

8 

2 16 

0 

4 8 

0 

0 19 

8 

0 1 

1 

6 0 

0 

8 18 

4 

0 11 

8 

84 18 

9 

8 11 

04 

8 7 

8 

40 11 

5 


Royal Engineeri* 

VoT eaoh Quartermaster.Sergeant 
I, Colour Sergeant... 

,1 Sergeant 

,, Second Oorpond 

II Lance Gk)xporal and Sapper 


£ 

190 

... 160 
... 140 
... 185 

... no 

... 90 
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ENHANCED OHABaES FOB RECRT7ITS PROPOSED BY THE HORSE QXTABDS, 


CAVALRY 

Pbj for 10 months, at Is. 6d. per diem ... 

Beer money for 10 months, at Id. per diem ... 
Marching money and cost of oonyeyanoe of reomitSi Ao.f 
(16 ptf cent, on pay) ... ... ... 

Reomiting staff charges 

Barrack accommodation for 10 months, at 6^. 28. lid. 
per annum 

Excess cost of bread and meat for 10 months ... ... 

Charge for accoutrements for 10 months 
Charge for practice ammunition 
Clothing for 10 months, at 4IL 8s. 9d. per annum 
Hospital expenses, at 17s. 7d. per annum 
Forage for 10 months, providing one horse for three 
recruits... 

Levy money 

Cost of free kit ... ... ... 


The charge of the Troop Dop6t • — 

1 Captain 

1 Lieutenant ... 

2 Troop Sergeant-Majors 
8 Sergeants 

1 Trumpeter ... 

JL Artificer ... 

10 Bank and File 
Beer money ... 

A f Allowance. . 

Agency ■••[poundage 

Contingent Allowance . . 

Postage, Ac 
Moss Allowance. 

Forage for 17 Horses, at Is lOd.... 

Cost of Remount Horses 
Forage for five Officers' Horses, at Is l}d. 
a day each ... 

For 48 Reomits,. . ... ... ... 

At per Beomit. . . 


£. 3. 


21 10 10 

1 6 

4 

8 8 11 

2 19 

1 

• 


6 2 

6 

1 4 

6 

0 1 

4 

0 8 

1 

3 14 

0 

0 14 

7 

11 2 

8 

2 11 

0 

4 3 

1 

68 6 

"9 


...£16 14 71 
... 2 13 9) 


INFANTRY. B. s. d. 

Pay for seven months, at Is. 2d. per diem ... ... 12 8 B 

Beer money for seven months, at Id. per diem ... 0 17 R 

Marching money, cost of conveyance of reomits, Ac. (16 
per cent, on pay). . . ... ... ... ... 1 19 9 

Reomiting staff charges ... ... ... ••• 2 19 1 

Barrack accommodation for seven months, at 61* 28. lid. 

per annnm ... ... ... ... 8 11 

Excess cost of bread and meat for seven months ... 0 17 

Aooontrements for seven months ... ... 0 1 

Practice Ammunition ... ... ... ... 0 8 

Clothing for seven months, at SI. Is. 8d. per annum ... 1 10 

Hospital expenses for seven months, at ITs. 7d. per 
annnm ... ... 0 10 8 

Cost of free kit (exclusive of extra articles formerly in the 
kit, but now issued as clothing) ... ... 2 9 8 

Levy money and bounty ... ... ... ... 2 11 0 


80 9 0 


£• 3 . d. 

266 2 11 

164 6 0 

Tho chaige of the two Dep6t 

Companies ; — 

£. 3 . 

121 13 4 

Pay of 2 Captains 

3 • s 

... 422 16 

136 17 6 

„ 2 Subaltorns 

e • • 

... 287 6 

28 17 11 

„ 2 Colour Sergeants 

ass 

... 97 0 

38 0 6 

„ 6 Sergeants 


... 287 6 

258 10 10 

„ 4 Drummers ,,, 

s s ■ 

... 91 6 

25 17 1 

„ 6 Privates 

S s s 

... 127 16 

19 8 4 

Beer money . , , ... 

Contingent Allowance ... 

ess 

... 27 7 
... 86 10 

41 0 0 

7 0 0 

1 Postage and Stationery . . . 
Mess Allowance. 

1 s 

... 14 0 
... 60 0 

25 0 0 

Agonoy 


18 5 

668 15 10 

Ditto. Poundage 

• s s 

... 8 7 


98 0 0 
102 13 1 
1,902 2 3 


44 4 8 
102 10 5 


If the proportiou of the pay of the Regimental Staff m 


England be added, viz : — 

1 Lieutenant Colonel ... 

Major 

Paymaster ... ... 

Adjutant (allowance) ... 
Qn^ermaster . 

Surgeon 

Assistant Burgeon 
Veterinary Surgeon 
Command Allowance 
Non-effeotive Allowanoe ... 

Special Allowance to Quartermaster 
Agency (lid. per £ on 1,9631. 8s. 9d.) 
Forage for 21 Officers’ Horses, at Is. 
day each ... 


For one troop (one eighth) 

For each recruit for 10 months 
The rate per recruit would be 


Ud. a 


£, 3. 

419 16 
351 6 
228 2 
45 12 
166 2 
273 15 
182 10 
182 10 
64 15 
40 0 
30 0 
12 6 


d. 

0 

3 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


481 3 0 
2,406 17 3 
. 300 17 2 


5 IG 3 
108 7 1 


For 80 Recruits 


Or, per Recruit... 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 


1,808 2 9 


17 2 0 


£ 47 11 4 


If a pioportioii of the pay of the Regimental Staff m Eng- 


land be added, viz . — 

1 Lieuteuout Colonel ... 

2 Miijois 

1 Paymaster... ... ... 

1 Ad)Utoiit (allowances) 

1 Instimtoi of Musketry (allowances) 
1 Quaitormaster .. ... 

1 Suigoon . . ... 

1 Assistant Huij'con ... 

CommnmJ Allowance 
Non-clloclive allowance 
Spccnl allowance to Quartermaster 
1 oi av?€ foi sev on horses . . , 

Agency 


For two companies (one-sixth), . . 
For each recruit for seven months 
The rate per recruit would be . , , 


£. 

310 

684 


3 , 
6 
0 

228 2 

63 17 
46 12 
118 12 
273 16 
182 10 

64 16 
40 0 
80 0 

284 4 
18 10 


d. 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 


2,179 4 9 
368 4 1 


2 12 11 

6^ 4 8 


All Ranks : — Cavalry 
Artillery 
Infantry 


Total strength 

All Banks : — Cavalry 
Infantry 


All Ranks Artillery 
Cavalry 
Infant^ 


fTRENGTII OP THE EUROPEAN ARMY IN 1865. 
Non-commissioned Officers and Men 

NATIVE TROOPS OF EACH ARM. 


• •• 
• •a 


Total 

NATIVE POLICE. 

OTHER NATIVE ORGANIBBB LEVIES. 


Total 

OONT1N6ENTS OF NATIVE PRINCES. 


• St 

• sa 


ass 
• •• 


68,886 


17,490 
2,052 
96,291 

.. . 114,888 

164,436 


TqMq 



Q 
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£ 
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111,370 
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00 

00 

00 

9 
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oT 
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3,000 
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• 
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Oa 
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PERMANENT AND FIXED OHARGBE. 

Dividends to Proprietors of East India Stock 630,0002. per 

annum 

Parents under Act 4 Qoo. 4. c. 71. on account Betiring Pay, 
Ponsions, &c. of the Royal Troops serving or having serv^ 
in India, 60,0001. per aiiniuu, payable by quarterly instal- 
ments ... 

Her Majesty’s Paymaster Deneral for Claims accrued against 
the Company in respect of the Royal Troops serving in 
India, the advances on account of which are now fixed at 

200.0001. annually, payable in quarterly instalments, the 

balances necessarily varying in amount being subsequent- 
l;f^adjusted ... 

Her Majesty's Mission to the Court of Persia, portion of the 
charge borne by the Company, now fixed at 12,0001. per 

annum^ payable by quarterly instalments 

Her MajestVa Government on account of the proportion 
agreed to be borne by the Company of the amount payable 
under Contract between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
for an extended communication with India and Cnina, 

70.0001. per annum, payable by quai*terly instalments 

Donation to the Bengal Civil Fund, payable annually... 
Salaries of the Court of Directors, 7,6001. per annum 


1834 . 85 . 

-J! 

£ 

636,826 

60,000 


120,000 


PERMANENT CHARGES, BUT VARYING IN AMOUNT. ■ 

Interest on the Horne Bond Debt. 

Military and other Public Stores, exported and to be exported. 
Purchase and equipment of steam vessels, and various ox- 
p6n.scs connected with steam eommnniecatioii with India 

Transport of Troops and Stores 

Furlough and Retired Pay to Military and Marine Officers of 
the Indian Establishments, including off- reckonings 
Civil Establishments of In<U<i, Absentoo Allowances, and Pas- 
sage Money under Regulations 

Her Majesty’s Establishment iii China, portiou paid by the 

Compaq of the actual charge in each year 

Board of Cfommissioners for the Affairs of India, comprising 
salaries of the President and Officers of the Board, and Su- 
perannuation Allowances granted by Warrant of the Crown, 

under the Act 53 G. 3. c. 5.1 s. 91 ... 

Recruiting Charms, Pay of Officers, Non-commissioned Officers 
of Recruiting Establishments, and of Recruits previous to 
Embarkation, bounty, clothing, arms, accoutrements, &c. 
Salaries and Allowances of the Secretaries and Officers of the 
Court of Directors, deducting amount applied Irom the Fee 

Fund in part payment thoneof 

Annuitants and pensioners, exclusive of Compensation Annui- 
ties under Act 3 & 4 W. 4. o. 85. . . ...• 

Lord Clive’s Fund, net Payments, for Pensions, &c 

Donations under Deed to Widows’ Funds for the Home Service. 
Paymaster General of the Forces, for claims accrued against 
the Company in respect of the RoyoJ Troops serving in 
India, in excess of the annual advances, stated under the 
Head of Permanent and Fixed Charges 


92,858 

202,855 


44,412 

521,317 

38,633 

7,633 

31,310 

20,901 

74,960 

120,143 

47,792 

2,600 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTINGENT CHARGES, VARYING IN AMOUNT, 

Oontin^nt expenses of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors, 
oons&ti^ of rej^irs to the East India House, Taxes, Rates, 
Tithes, C^als, Gandies, Printing, Stationery, House Dinners, 
Entertainments, Books. Maps and Charts, Bookbinding, 
Stamps on Bills of Exenange and other instruments, and 

various petty charges 

Charges ox the Store Department, Articles for use in in- 
spection of Stores, Labour, &o 

Law Charges 

Haileybury College, net charge a^r deducting reoeif^ from 

Studente 

Mihtary Seminarv at Addiscombe, net charge after deducting 

receipts from Cadets 

Maintenance of Lunatics 

Cultivation and Manufacture of Cotton, Ac., in India (ex- 
penses incurred in view to the improvement of) 

Emnse of overland and Ships Packeta/ Maintenance of Na- 
wves of India, Donations to Soldiers, Seamen, and otheralbr 
SemcM and Relief, and various misoellaneoua expenses, 
deductmg xmscellaneouB reoeipts 


1835-36. 

£ 

626,098 

60,000 


120,000 


1836-37. 

£ 

637,086 

60,000 


120,000 


2,500 
I 7,900 
(Including an 
Arrear.) 

833,226 


822,185 


83,556 

186.484 


23,710 

475,577 

39,792 

7,633 

31,378 

23,161 

75,214 

128,643 

43,109 

2,600 


842,170 


115,132 

277,339 


26,222 

489,200 

32,483 


29,802 


23,420 


67,433 

120,006 

46,410 

1,900 


1837-38 1898 ^ 39 , 

£ 5 

626,670 688,669 

60,000 60,000 

120,000 190,000 

12,000 12,000 


828,659 

139,341 

226,751 

37,813 

19,537 

488, .571 

33,170 

11,286 

29,444 

24,418 

69,672 

120,266 

47,348 

1,100 


1,206,414 I 1,120,867 | 1,229,347 I 1,248,617 


28,622 

25,748 

21,729 

29,168 

3,609 

* 4,836 

4,584 

5,892 

7,214 

2,064 

2,690 

1,561 

9,914 

9,635 

8,827 

10,888 

18,580 

11,308 

9,646 

6,888 

4^92 

4,946 

3«tMl 

4,928 

• • • • * 

4^876 

4,104 

2,448 

1 

6,661 

6,667 


8.34,648 

84,396 

236,121 

136,649 

30,012 

520,907 

43,346 


29,465 


75,266 

109,667 

49,348 

1,738 


2,86,201 

1 , 626,630 


24,717 




If Si: 8 1 • 


1 ^ 1 * 42 . 1842 - 43 , 1843 - 44 . 1644 - 46 . 1845 - 46 . 1846 - 47 . 1847 - 48 . 1 , 848 ^- L 1849 - 56 . 1850-61 



1847 - 48 . 

l , 848 - 48 .- 

£ 

' £ 

627,383 

631,497 

60,000 

46,000 

200,000 

200,000 

1^000 

12,000 

70,000 

2,600 

7,681 

70,000 

2,600 

7,600 



70,000 

2,500 

7,669 


61,628 6 
1,788 


100,000 


l , 494 f 788 ll , 660 , 44511 , 813 , 85211 , 518, 2421 1 , 912,849 | 1 , 634,114 I 1 , 917,750 


984,644 

970,474 

1 968,697 

990, .535 

I 973,664 

70,010 

655,166 

102,984 

698,540 

150,609 

452,682 

173,723 

350,830 

144,970 

315,864 

97,970 

62,338 

86,923 

64,567 

53,657 
• 60,297 

* 60,644 

45 , 788 . 

44,273 

31,061 

697,150 

604,373 

625,819 

614,394 

641,518 

39,216 

37,919 

32,437 

32,383 

29,866 

16,058 

10,093 

9,486 

... 

8,781 

29,909 

29,867 

30,123 

30,523 

28,610 

1 

41,421 

61,889 

41,264 

43,438 

41,854 

91,844 

89,856 

94,163 

93,794 

96,573 

102,243 

67,819 

1,738 

98,117 

70,978 

1,738 

99,309 

70,733 

1,738 

91,788 

36,619 

1,738 

89,074 

106,326 

1,738 

100,000 

i 

160,000 

... 



1 , 872,117 I 1 , 666,462 1 , 579,632 


28,973 

5,615 

17,800 
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THE STATISndAli REPORTHt. 


wtAmamr 09 the AMOuirr of chahobs at bovb nr lACit 


H1B0ELLANB0U8 CONTINGENT CHARGES— 

ExjMnseB on account convicts transported from India to Van 
Diemon’s Land, paid to Her MfyeBt/s Paymaster General... 

Passage and outfit of Gbvemors, Church Dignitmes, Com- 
nianders-in-Chief, Judges, Officers in Her Ma^t]ps and 
Company's Service proceeding to join their mgiments, 
Vetorinaxy Surgeons, Chaplains, Aides-de-Camp, Volunteers 
for the Pilot Service, Ac. 

Diebursements under orders of the Secret Committee 

Board of Ordnance for Arms and Accoutrements supplied to 
Her Majesty's Troops embarked for India 

Discouut on anticipate receipts of Remittances, and interest 
^owed on balances of Funds in the Company's Treasury, 
9 excess of interest realized from investment of Cash 
Balances 


TEMPORARY OHARGES, AND CHARGES WHICH HAVE NOW CEASED ■ 

Expenses of the Tanjore Commission m England ... 

Canton Agency Charges 

Commission to Agents at the outpoi*ts on Reah/atioii of Ro- 
mittances 

Experimental Navigation of the Euphrates 
Grant to the Marquess Wellesley .. 

Grant %o the Estate of the late Mr. W. Fraser, late Commis- 
sioner and Agent at Delhi, who was assassinated in that 
Terrikiry 

Interest paid to Indian Railway Companies ‘on siimb provi- 
sionally deposited by them in the Home Treasury ; viz. to 
the 17th August 1840, the date of their respective Deeds 
of Contract with the East India Company . . . I 

Compensation Annuities under Act 3 & 4 W. 4. c. 85. ...i 

Annuities of the Madras C‘ivil Fund of 1818, borne by the 
Company ... ... 

Retired Pay and Pensions of Persons formerly belonging to[ 
the St. Helena Establishment, not chargeable to the Crown., 
Mission to thtf Court of Persia, Company’s Mission . . . .1 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company in aid of, 
the extension of steam communication with India ... 

PAYMENTS UNDER THE ACT 3 & 4. W. 4. C. 85 CHARGEABLE' 
AGAINST THE PROCEEDS OF THE COMMERCIAL ASSETS. I 

To Owners of Ships with unexpired Contracts ... . ' 

Compensations by way of Gratuity and Commutation of com-, 
i^nsation Annuities ... .. ... ... ...j 

Bills of Exchange and Certificates from China 
Misoellanooiis Payments on account of the late Commercial 
Department in c.xcess of receipts. 


1834.85. 


lesfi-sa 


1838*37, 


23,473 


95,458 


79,863 


25,315 121,960 


500 I 17,73.1 


89,600 I 45,000 

56,998 244,282 

29,956 


TOTAL AMOUNT OP HOME CHARGES 


210,198 




438,097 





2,367,321 


2,790,080 


' TbMwaam. inclade an expenditure of 111,300/. ^0.. 0(, incurred in pisemg .t tlie disposal of the Qovernment of India steam resseU ooiutmoted or 

adopted hy the Secret Oomralttee in relation to n'bot were ooin. 

THE HOME CHARGES, AND ANNUAL DRAIN UPON INDIA. 


Few iiersons have any very clear notion of what the Home Charges really mean. The Home Cuarges are the liabilities of the 
Government of India which annually aocnie in England, and have to be paid for by a remittance from tne Indian taxes. 

In ordinary years the Secretary of State draws bills for the amount upon the Government Treasuries in India at sixty days* 
sight. As these hills form the most eligible way of transmitting money to India, the East India merchants and Exchange Thinky* 
in London comTOte for them by tender, and the Secretary of Stete sells them to the highest bidder. It is in this way, in ordinary 
times, that the Treasury of the India Office in Downing Street is provided with fiinds to medt these charges. In other words, the 
Secretary of State issues drafts upon the Indian taxes for the amoimt ho requires in London, and the banks and East India houses 
cash ^e drafts for him at a greater or less discount according to the demand for them. The buyers of these drafts send them out 
to In^a, and with their proceeds purchase the produce of the country and ship it to Europe. It thus comes to pass that the exports 
from India must always be in excess of her imports, by the amount of these drawings. Unfortunatoly, this drain upon the produce of 
the country is not the only one. All the chief executive officers of Gbvemment in India, all the officers of the Ex^lish Army, all the 
European planters of the country, in fine, every European in India, whetheAhe derives his income firom the State (the taxes) 
or from his own private enteiprise, sends a very largo proportion of it, year by year, and at last, upon retiring, his wh<^ fortune 
to Europe. Our i^o is thus a giant system of absenteeism. The salaries paid out of the taxes, and the fortunes saved t^re- 

A _ J. ? aT- 1 I 1 A -.-..X Xl^.^ •! 1 A*.... A 


throughout the country are held' uy Englishmen who have famuies or family connexions to be mamtained in Europe, and 
whose customs and habits necessitate the expenditure of a loi^e proportion of their inobmes upon artioles imported from Europe, 
we have here another very heavy drain upon the taxes of the country. There is thus not only the plain and palpable dndn 
of the Home Charges to sustain, but a ceaseless, uxiseen stream of private remittances of savings and frrtum to aggravate 
its extent. The probability is that these remittances do not foil short at the present momei^ of five millions sterling 
a year. Of late yeaii^ moreover, sixteen millions -sterling of the debt subscribed in India has been purobased ' from the native 
holders thereof by European oapitaliBiB,ao that in addition to the two millions of dividends paid through the Home Chaiges 
another million at interest upon Indian sepurities, which was formerly spent annually within tiae oountiy itsdf, is now spent to 
England. ^ 
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88llii(t^j[E1M 884-61. 


)88^ i>iHilreots&i»o ntattuimst Aifomfeo obabois ntoM sbosb tabtuto in ahodn*— ^Oonijntwd^ 


iaSM 6 . 

1840 * 41 . 

1841 - 48 . 

1842 - 43 . 

1843 - 44 . 

1844 - 45 . 

1845 - 46 . 

184 «>- 47 . 

1847 - 48 . 

1848 - 49 . 

1849^60 

1860 - 61 . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 








...••• 


• • • • 

•••••• 



> 5,787 

♦ 62,700 

20,704 

3,498 

34,043 


16,995 

500 

21,023 

21,336 

33,778 

26,825 

25,968 

22,655 
• • • • • 

19^496 

4,619 



26,397 



2.463 

• 

14,928 

6,097 

14,581 




... 

_ 



4,801 






22,201 

6,377 

♦ 

170,702 

99,581 

113,877 

118,212 

86,466 

81,266 

107,397 

113,295 

133,096 

mmern 

114,421 

106,166 

4,702 

4,623 

1,831 

6,200 

269 




• •• • • 

• • • • 


• •• • 




007 

442 

1,188 

206 

196 

• 

14 

818 

2,288 

1,285 

260 

883 

146,184 

143 , ' l 40 

143, ‘713 

140,373 

141,139 

128,906 

• • ••• 

126/648 

121,087 

1 * 15,403 

109,756 

4,706 

106,411 

104,181 


e 8 • • 

.... 

... 



. . ••• 

.. 

16,765 

16,612 

15,388 

14,680 

19,166 

11,078 

10,733 

9,640 

8,928 

9,863 

7,126 

6,473 

5,046 

7,446 

6,796 

3,633 

4 e • • • 

e 







20,000 

20,000 






. ... 



S6S • • 

11,166 

• . ... 

^ 3,680 

• 8 • 

2,509 

4,097 

2,019 











mm 


192 

123 

1,613 

1,481 



... 

1,638 



186,441 

167,021 

158,412 

164,408 

172,405 

160,382 

134,268 


130,492 

135,735 

132,559 

122,737 

2 , 673,004 

2 , 689,760 

2 , 956,303 

2 , 633,845 

3 , 035,380 1 

2 , 686,931 1 

. 3 , 14 . 1,301 



3, 007, .580 

2.808,977 

2 , 780,989 


imrohMOd in ifinglvid for service on the Eaphratos and Tigm BivorH and on the Iiidnh, ami pnioly a\a]lu)ilo fui seivico in the Bay of Bongal, the meeeiunes 
muntoeted to the Court of DirMtore on t>ie 16th Septemboi 1 k4(» 


^ The result is that she has now to remit 3,6(X),000Z. of produce every year to England as interest to her railway ci editors. No one 
will suppose us to be complaining of this for a moment. We arc simply explaining our economic position. We may see at a glance 
how greatly better our position would have been if we htul capital enough to build our laihvajs out of our own resources ; and we 
should have had it but for the Home Charges. Tho general result of all tins is — that whereas the total annual d/rain upon our re- 
sources thirty years ago was estimated at 5,000|000/. sterling a ^car,** it is now not loss than three times that amount, or 16,000,000?. 
a year, thus 

Home ChhiveB. . £8,800,000 

Private renuCtaiiceB, £o ... 

Interest upon debt in India held In Europe • ... 1 , 000,000 

Interest to railway oreditoi 8 . ... ... ... ... , 3,600,0f)o 


£16,000,000 


That is to say, before India can now import an ounce of biher, or ton of iron, or yard of piece goods, or pound of copper— -all vital 
neoessitieB to her^she must ship, year by year, 16,000,000?. of her produce to England, to meet our present standing claim upon 
her. Until this annually recurring claim has bipi mot, she cannot import a sixpenny worth of anything, lot her necessities be 
what they may. 

Now these necessities ai*e very urgent. Partly by the superiority of English machinery, and partly by a calculated and^ selfish 
policy m the past, we have utterly destroyed tho manufactures of India, which wei*e once so famous. She who once supped the 
worla with the wonderful produce of her looms, IS now dependent upon Europe for her own clothing. Our rule has enected a 
eOmplete revolution— no doubt an unavoidable one — ^in her economic position. She has all but ceased to manufactim anything, 
ar^has become simply a growr of raw produce. But the more uigent does this make our case. Having no silver mines of 
our own, imd yet 'mth a silver curronoy (ever oontroctmg un&r wear and tear, and loss, and hoaroing, and convensiou 
into onuunents), it w- to ow weU-b&ing that we should he aiUe to import silver largely every yew^ to mo^toin our 

Oturenoy intact, and to increase it according to the needs of otir growing oommorce. But, vital as silver is to India's welfare, she 
most supply herself first with clothing (piece goods), %ad with the coarser metals, iron, &a Look, then, at the fhll significance of 
the case. Mfi>re can get an ounce of silver she must pay our annual claim of 16,000,000?. a year, and then provide her two 
hundred milliona of people mth clothing however scanty, andTthen with coarser metals to enable them to cidtivate the fields at all. 
If, elber these heavy drains upon her exports, there is yet a margin that she may invest in silver to replenish her wasting ourren- 

is the oonaiderations we haves just stated that make an examination of the Home Charges of so mUoh importance. If 
weoan show that any ox those ohargesare unjust and ought to be borne by India at aB, we are jwotoeito putting it in her 
power to import just so mam silver, 

• TfmJymkU nldme fktXM’f Coangf## , 1640, 
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HOME OHAIOES i85l-67.-(aMMmMd). 


TbICPORART CRAB0«8» and OHABasa WHICH HAV8 NOW OBA81U) : 

<}ompeneation Anniiitiaa under Aot 8 A 4 Will. 4, o. 65 

Annuities of the Mad^s Civil Fundofl818» borne by the Com- 

puxy 

Retire and Feneione of persona formerly belonging to the St. 

Helena &tabliahinent, not chargeable to tne Ciown 

Haileybury College, net charge, after deducting receipts from 

Students 

Proportion amed to be borne by the Company of the Amount 
payable unoer contract between Her Mi^esty’s Government and 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, for an 

extended communication with India and China 

Expenses attending the Exhibitions of the Industry of all Nations, 

deducting proceeds of articles sold 

In lieu of an Annuity of l,OOOZ. per annum, assigned by the 
Company on 23rd July 1861, to the daughter of ^rieral Ven- 
tura, in commutation of the proceeds of 3 Jaghires granted to her 

by Maharajah Runjeet Sing 

Indian Law Commission Aot, 16 A 17 Viet. c. 95, s. 28 

Rungo Bapojee, Vakeel to the ex-Rajah of Sattara, for payment of 

his debts and expense of his return to India 

Miscellaneous payments on account of the late Commercial De- 
partment 

Burmah Donation Batta 

Grant to Prince Gholam Mahomed, as si mark of the Court's ap- 
probation, and to enable him to return to India in a manner 

suitable to his rank 

Moer Jaffoer Ah Khan, the proportion pai<l in England of the 
sum of 20,000/. which the Court conaenteil to pay in Free Gift,*' 
in consideration of the expenses incurred by his residence in 
England, and with a v.ew to .assist in making a farther provi- 
sion for his daughters 


Total Amount of Charges at Home 


1862-63. 

1853.54 

1864-66 

1856-66 

1866-57 

1857«58 

£ 

101,688 

A' 

97,930 

£ 

95,692 

£ 

01,665 

£ 

87,250 

. 83.826 

13,785 

13,001 

11,400 


10,068 

8,886 

5,033 

6,880 

4,668 

4,626 

3,126 

4,642 

11,990 

12,673 

9,613 

14,841 

10,803 

14,570 

70,000 

3,886 

70,000 
TExcess 
< receipts 
1 7,903 

70,000 

j > 068 

35,000 

1,143 

14,384 

3,700 

r Ezoms 
4 receipts 
1 3,476 


24,000 

1,426 

4,450 

6,325 

618 

• • .. 



2,869 




264 


t 

8,746 

336 

6,638 





8,000 

1 

1 

6,000 

206,585 

216,381 

196,536 

171,070 

138,994 

120,204 

2,676,180 

2.864,097 

3,427,976 j 

3,158,133 

3,559,809 

1 

3,719,131 


HOME GHARGESH 834-67 

BXTRAORDINAUY CUARGKS INCURRKD IN KACH YEAR, UNDER THE SEVERAL HEADS OP SUBSCRIPTION, PRESENTS, QRATUmBB, 

HOCSE DINNERS, ENTERTAINMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 



n 

h 

III 

s 

1 

1 Fresouts and GratuitieH. 

.g B ® S'S ^ 

H! *11 

flfg Jg 

i| 

" . 

1 : 1" rill’s 5 i 1 *l| 1-| 

'"S ig’e.sll lei IhImI'sIIi 


To Servants of the Civil, 
Military, and Marine, 
Ac Establishmenls of 
India, and to their 
Families , also to 
servants f f the Home 
Establishment , m«- 
c’ ndin g Donations for 
Belief granted to 
Soldiers and Seamen. 

Special Grants and 
other Presents and 
Gratmues 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1834-36 

668 

3,2.59 

... 

3,606 

5,667 

1836-36 

619 

1,775 

1,905 

2,149 

2,523 

1836-37 

1,041 

2,667 


2,640 

3,602 

1837-38 

865 

2,884 

20,735 ( a ) 

2,067 

12,724 

1838-39 

1,006 

2,378 

6,697 (b) 

2,728 

4,600 • 

1839-40 

1,413 

2,183 

J ,650 

2,907 

9, 103 

1840-41 

1,027 

2,212 

2,166 

3,514 

19,530 

1841-42 

1,171 

’ 1,078 

200 

2,808 

8,405 

1842-43 

1,043 

884 

756 

3,042 

6,310 

1843-44 

1,209 

1,993 

612 

3,076 

10,216 

1844-45 

1,267 

2,390 

3,0< H > r <-) 

3,082 

4^046 

1845-46 

1,138 

2,1 13 

6,017 ( d ) 

3,008 

10,308 

1846-47 

2,271 

1,351 

216 

3,129 

8,995 

1847-48 

1,071 

1,174 

4,075 

4,760 

7,620 

1844-49 

1,014 

96.3 i 

1,650 

3,448 

5,066 

1849-50 

1,959 

1,330 

60 

3,475 

7,912 

1850-61 

1,008 

1,497 

344 

4,039 

5,298 

1851-62 

1,183 

492 

160 

1 3,424 

7,711 

1652-53 

1,420 

1,648 

ISO 

1 3,380 

7,436 

1653-54 

1,110 

1,467 

4,989 ( e ) 

3,960 

11,700 

1854-65 

1,440 

1,324 

2,520 

8,672 

10,060 

1855-56 

1,066 

1.378 

4,400(/) 

3,462 

11,867 

1856-57 

1,680. 

1,390 

8,560 ( ff ) 

2,952 

17,330 


(•) XadudMMBhnO^I. Qmnttothelilarqaia Wdi1«Bl«7. ^ 

W InoliidMM 5,0i0j. Orant to th« Family of the late Mr. W. Fraeer fOom- 
a^foner at Delhi, and Agent to the Oovemor Qeoeral,) who waa 
iaiwn>IHMtad at Palbi on the tlnd March IdM. 

(«) aiul (d} toBlttte7»IUh TMtIino&lal pnaented to Mehanet All, Paeha of 


(t) Isolndea Grant to Bongo fiapqjee, Valmel to the lata «x-Bi^ 

of Sattara. 

') InoIndM ChMt to rrlw OhotoJWiM^ 
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Anottoi InorMM. BaMPteM. 


M B T I iT^ ?^***?r^ 

East IndiapBonda paid off ... 

Loan on Saoarity of Eaat India Bond repaid 


RmittanM aecownt Uhoeen Engkmd cmd India, ^ 

Advancea on account of the several Civil and other Provident Funds 
Ind^ Civil ^rvice AnnuiW Funds : Annuities payable in England' 

Her Majesty’s Postmaster Gfeneral, on account or postage collected in India. 
Family Remittances, Remittances by Administrators General, Ac. .. 

Prise Money ... « 

Compensation awarded to Officers by Bonus Committees. . . 

t isahiian Expedition, " 

_ account of tke above Expedition . 

Expenses of Witnessios attending the Parliamentary Committee on the 
above Expedition ... ... .. ... .. . 

PART II.— CAarflTM eownectfid with the Oolleciion of the BevenuCy and directed 
daime thereon. 

Stamps : Stores for India 
Mint : Stores for India 
Post OrricE .• 

Amount payable under the Postal An*aiigement with the Lords of Her 
Miyesty*s Treasury 

Subsidy to the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company on 
account of the Mail Service between Bussorah and Bagdad... 

Stores for India 

Telegraph: — I ndo-European Telegi-aph 

Telegraph Lines in India ; Stores for India... 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and Engagement^ ; i 
His Highne8.s Maharajah Diilee|l Sjng 

Charges ooi the Beventie of India. 

Administration and Public Departments : Home Establishments, &c. ... 
Marine Charges .* 

Pensions and Retired Allowances. 

Furlough and Absentee Allowances 

Commutation of Pensions of Officers of the late Indian Navy... 

On account of Contracts for construction of two Ironclad Monitors for; 

Bombay .. ... ... . ... ... ...) 

Contribution towards the Expenses of Her Majesty *s Shiijs omployedi 
ir the Indian Seas 

Stores for India ... ... ^ 

Stationery AND Printing — S tores for India ... 

Other Payments 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services; .. 

Mission to the Court, of Persia 

Her Majest/s Establishments in China ... 

Miscellaneous: — C ivil Stores for India 
Other Payments 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate Allowances ... 

Civil Furlough and Absentee Allowances.,. 

Army; — Bfeefive: . 

The Imperial Government, for Troops serving in India (including Cloth-' 
ing for Dopdts of British Regiments serving m India) 

Furlough Allowances ... .. ... ... .. | 

Passage of Officers and Troops 

India Overland Troop Transport Service 

Purchase of Horses ... ... . , 

Misoellaneous ... ... 

Stores for India... 

Non^Ei Tective : 

The Imperial Government, on account of Retired Pay, &c., of Troops 
serving or having served in India (Act 25 & 26 Vict., cap. 27) * ...| 

Retired ray, including Colonels* Allowances ... 

Lord Clive’s Fund — Pensions 

Lord Clive’s Fund — Payments to Representatives of Lord Clive 
Gratuities, emial to the value of their Commissions, granted to Officers^ 
of the late Indian Regiments on their retirement from the service . I 
Public Works Ordinary. — S tores for India ... ...I 

Other Payments 

Interest on Debt : — Interest on Loans contracted in Englsmd . . 

Dividends on the Indian Transfer Loan 
Dividends to Proprietors of East India Stock 

Guaranteed Interest on the Capital op Railway and other Companies. 
Public Works Extraordinary: « 

E. 1. Irrigation and Canal Co., for surrender of the Orissa Undertaking 
Punjab Northern (State) Railway 
Soane Canal Worim ... 


Survey for Railway fri>m Carwar ... 

Calcutta and South-Baatem B^way Company 


1,200 

500 , 000 ^ 

"^ 601,200 

618,000 

240.000 
36,000 

517.000 

108.000 

TfinyOOO' 


Total... 


23,925 

12,084 


4,800 

5,154 

8,000 

108,184 

19,336 

236,483 

191,000 

50,000 

2,000 


180,000 


177,837 

49,348 

4,200 

12,000 

23,000 

7,420 

108,027 

234.000 

99,00<^ 


720.000 

738.000 

74.000 
230,900 

3,000 

32.000 
820,161 


217.000 

744.000 
123,108 

1,892 


162,160 

8.000 

1 , 469,250 

63,000 

629,970 

6 , 674 , 273 ~ 

j, 140,000 

1 , 055,000 

257,000 


1 , 312,000 


1,800 

500,000 


186,332 

209,411 

44,407 

671,239 

13,032 

3,478 

1 , 127,899 


6,407 

154,239 


46,442 46,442 

301 301 

46,743 


29,300 


19,336 

161,661 

202,179 

52,240 

2,753 

5.f25 

136,691 

61.521 

109,980 

113,627 

8,214 


40,566 

121,286 

739,763 

167,918 


725,232 

402,885 

63,465 

2‘>4.740 

3,265 

23,024 

878,491 


217,000 , 
759,867 J 
204,389 * 
1,892 , 

( 

6,750 ' 
236,309 
619 
1 , 616,378 
62,668 
629,970 
7 , 710,668 
4 . 138 . 1 <io ' 

1 , 048,698 ' 
7^,1068 
48 » 7 U 
1,940 


64,279 

4,014 


33,135 

13,259 

606,763 

68,918 


0,232 

164,886 


266 

68,330 


16,867 

81,281 


6,760 

74,980 

47,128 



48,711 

1,940 

500 


481,998 

80,088 


94,908 


11,898 

26,700 

706 

103,149 


23,000 


20,635 

6,170 


11,802 

179,988 
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a RT l-^-BemUiemee AeeowU between Engkmd and India. 

vaiusea on account of the several Civil and other Provident Funds. 

Indian Civil Service Annuity Funds : Annuities payable in England 
Her Miyesty’s Postmaster General, on aocount of postage collected in 

... ... ... ... ... ... 

Family Bemittanoes, Hemittanoes by Administrators General, &c 

Stores ohargeable to Local, Port, and Foreign Funds, &c 

Priae Money 

Ahyeeiman Expedition. 

Disbursements in England on account of the above Expedition 

Expen ses of Witnesses attending the Parliamentary Committee on the 

above Expedition 

PART IT * — Changes connected with the Collection of the BeHenue, and direct 

claime thereon. 

Stamps : Stores for India 

Mint ; Stores for India 

Post Office : 

Amount payable under the Postal Arrangement with the Lords of Her 

Majesty’s Treusury : 

Subsidy to the Euphrates and Tigris .Si^eam Navigation Company on 
account of the Mail Service between Busborah and Bagdad ... 

Stores for India 

Telegraph : — Indo-European Telcgi-aph 

Telegraph Lines in India : Stores for Tndi«a 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and Engagements 
H is Highness Maharajah Duleep Sing 

Chnf^ea on the Revenue of India. 

Administration and public dkpart31ents : Homo Establishments, &c.... 

Marine Charges .* — Pensions and Betired Allowances 

Furlough and Absenico Allowances 

Commutation of Pensions of Officers of the late Indian Navy ... 

On account of Conti acts for construction of two Ironclad Monitors for 

Bombay ... 

. Contribution towards the Expenses of Her Majesty’s Ships employed 

in the India Seas 

Stores for India . . 

Stationery AND Printing ; — Stores for India 

Other Payments ... 

Political Agencies and ornER Foreign Service.s ; 

Mission to the Court of Persia ... ... ... ••• 

Her Majesty’s Establishments in China .. 

Special Mission of Major General Goldsmid, C.B., to Persia 

Miscellaneous : — Civil Stores for India . . 

Other Payments 

Sumrannuation, Retired and Compassionate Allowances 

Civil Furlough and Absentee Allowances 

Army : — Effective. 

Home Charges of Her .Majesty’s Regiments .serving in India .. 

Furlough Allowances of Officer.s of tlic Indian Service . . 

Passage of Officers and Troops ... 

India Overland IVoop Transport Service 

Purchase of Horses 

MisceUaneous . . . • 

Stores for India 

Nof^Effective : 

The Imperial Government on account of Retired Pay, &c., of Troops 

serving or having served in India 

Retired ray of Officers of the Indian Service, including Colonels’ Al- 
lowances 

Lord Clive’s Fund — Pensions ’ 

Lord Clive’s Fimd — Payments to representatives of Lord Clive 
Charge to India for cost of absorption of Supermunerary Eiisigncies in 

Bntisb Regiments .*. 

Gratuities, eaual to the value of their Commissions, gi'anted to Officers 
of the late Indian Regiments on their retii'emeiit from tho Service ... 

Public Works Ordinary : — Stores for India 

Other Payments 

Interest on Debt : — Interest on Loans contracted in England 

Dividends on the Indian Transfer Loan 

Dividends to Proprietors op East India Stock 

Guaranteed Interest on the Capital op Railway and other Companies. * 
Public Works Extraordinary : ^ 

Punjab Northern (State) Railway 

Soane CanflJ Works « 

Oaloutta and South-Eastern Railway Company.— Expenses inourred 

iry the Liquidators 

Cal^tta and South-Eastern Railway Debentures, falling due 1st 
JonnaiylSTl 

# Total ... 


Estimate of 
January 1870. 

Estimate of 
December 1870. 

£ 

£ 

664,000 

140,276 

201,000 

194,060 

44,000 

44,000 

672,000 

666,000 

... 

46,940 

12,000 

8,600 

1,493,(MI0 

1,085,815 


20, .-151 
9,4D9 


4,800 

4,897 

3l,3n() 

183,6*00 

_1^,336_ 

328,693 

202,4GO 

51,000 

3,000 


66,000 

70.000 
117,924 

75,625 

8,000 

12.000 

23.000 

20,125 

123,027 

236.000 

165.000 

660.000 

384.000 
• 77,0#0 

220.000 

800 

29.000 
785,041 


213,600 

750,000 

128,156 

1,844 


6.000 

294,400 

650 

1,613,868 

63,000 

629,970 

"7,030,330 

4^3,000 

264,000 


10,610 

13,489,578 


182,000 

4,800 

4,89/ 

61,000 

111,500 

19,.33^ 

3587405 

207,400 

61,000 

2,500 

2,406 

84.000 

70.000 
101,814 

75,625 

8,000 

12.000 

46, GOO 

3,000 
25,127 
207, GOO 

780.000 

165.000 

C60,00(» 

458.000 
90,000 

272.000 
800 

26,00(1 

981,319 


213,500 

764.000 

1 29.000 
1,844 

47,400 

16,600 

139,200 

660 

1,659,868 

69,686 

629,970 

7,978 . 709 

‘4,876,(^0*" 

62,500^ 

1,268 


10,660 

74^836 

18,S68A2r 


84,000 

46,940 


77,000 


19,700 


22,000 

3,000 

5,002 

83,973 

544,000 


74.000 

13.000 
62.0tK) 


196,278 


47,400 

10,600 

... 

46.0U0 I 


fiS3.735 

6,006 


72,100 


16,110 


160,200 


201,500 
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BttiinftU of 
JmMxj 1870. 


PART D%$eharged- 

India 5 per cent Debentures, due 16th August 1871 

BXMITTANCB ACCOUNT BETWKBN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

Advances on account of the several Oivil and othei^ Provident PHinds... 

Indian Civil Service Annui^ Funds : Aunuities ^yable in England . . 

Her Myesty's Postoaster ueneral, on account or j^st^ collected in India ... 
“ “ Hemittanoes b ^ 


* >1 


Stoics' for Hyderabad B|||||ny... 
Stores ohaigeable to Pd^Hhist 
kee Workshops t7 


Funds, Bombay ; and against income derived fit>m Boor 


PART !!• — Charg€B connected with the OcUeetion of tho revenue, and Direct ctaime thereon> 


664.000 

801.000 

44,000 

584,000 


1 , 493,000 


ifirm 


Bsttmats 
of December 1870. 



190,000 

192|000 

45,000 

64i»,000 

123,850 

45,000 


1 , 165,350 


Stamps : Stores for India .. .. ..... 

Mint : Stores for India .. 

Post Ofpice : — Amount payable under the Postal Arrangement with the Lords of Her 
Majesty's Treasury ... ... ... 

Subsidy to the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company on account 
of tho Mail Semce between Bussorah and Bagdad 
Stores for India 

Telegraph. — Indo-Euroi)ean Telegraph . . ... .. ^ 

Telegraph Lines in India * Stores for India ... ... ... * 

ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS UNDER TREATIES AND ENGAGEMENTS — 

His Highness Maharajal\ Duleep Sing 


Cha/i^gea on the Revenue of India. 

Administration and public departments ; Hume Establishments, Ac. . . , , 

Marine Charges : 

Pensions and Retired Allowances 
Furlough and Absentee Allowances 

On account of Contracts for construction of t\vo Iron-clad Monitors for Bombay 
Contribution towards the exponses of Her Majesty's Ships employed in the Indian 
Seas 

Stores ^'India 

Stationertt AND PRINTING — Stores for India 

Other Payments .. .. ... •• .. ... ... 

POIITICAL agencies and other foreign SERVICES; 

Mission to the Court of Persia 
Her Majesty’s Estahlishmeiits in China 
Special Mission of Major-General Goldsinid, c. n., to Persia 
Miscellaneous ip-Civil Stores for India ... 

Other Pajrments 

Superannuation, retired and compassionate allowances 

Civil, furlough, and absentee allowances .. ... ^ „ 

Army — Effective : 

Home Charges of Her Majesty’s Regiments serving in India ••• 

Furlough Allowances of Officers of the "^indi A Service ... 

Passage of Officers and Troops 

India Overland Troop Transport Sorvneo ... ... 

Purchase of Horses... ... •• ... ' ... 

Miscellaneous 

Stores for India ... ... .. 

EonrEffective : 

The Imperial Government on account of Retired Pay, &o., of Troops serving or hav- 
ing served in India. ... ... .. ... ' 

Retired Pay of Officers of the Indian Service, including Colonels' Allowances 
Lord Clive's Fund — Pensions, Ac. 

Chaige to India for cost of abi^rption of Supernumerary Ensignoies in British 
R^ments 

Gratuities, k|ual to the value of their Commissions, granted to Officers of the late 


Public Works Ordinary Stores for India 
Other Payments 

Intrbest on Debt — Interest on Loans contracted in England 
Dividends on the Indian Transfer Loan 
Dividbnds to Propribtobb of East India Stock 


Guaranteed Interest on 1 !hb Oapisal 09 Railway and otbsb Oompanieb 
Tubuo Wc^ks Extraobdixart : 

Pc^jab Northern fState> BaiiwftP '^... 

State Railway in tb^or^Wwm Pfovinoes 

Calcutta and Sduth-lSaatem i^silway Debentures fbHing due 1st Jamiaiy 1671 


20,361 

0,409 

65,000 

4,800 

4,897 

31,800 

183,600 


328,693 


202,400 

51.000 

3.000 

66.000 

70.000 
117,024 

76,625 

8.000 

12.000 

23.000 

’ * 20,126 
123,027 

236.000 

165.000 

660,000 

884,000 

77.000 

22 l »,000 

800 

80.000 
: 85,041 


218,600 

750.000 

180.000 


6,000 
294,400 
650 
1,613,868 
63,000 
689,970 ^ 

4,869,000 

"leSJoT 

"“kvwo 

"iiHSsr 


19,640 

12,360 

100,000 

4,600 

3,680 

38,000 

126,000 


323,816 


207,400 

60,000 

2,300 


18,000 

23,000 

2,000 

21,290 

140.000 

797.000 

163.000 

698.000 

460.000 
93,600 

320.000 


19,000 

824,720 


824.000 

760.000 
129,800 

48.000 

17.000 
78,980 

660 

1,789,748 

604)00 

6i»4>70 


7,680,818 


4,600,000 


167, 600 

686,000 
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MUNICIPAL FI NANCE. -BENGAL. 

— 

receipts and BXPBNDITUB* of the KOFCSSIL MUNICIPALITIBS OF BBiFIGAt. 

t 

The table below shows the inoome and expenditure of the Bengal Municipalities under wious heads during IBOMO. 


Table showing the Receipts and EiBpenditxtre of the Mefussil Uwnicipalities during the year 1869-70. 



Towns. 

Balance of previ. 
ouB year’s 
account. 

Income during 
the year. 

Expenditure dur 
ing the year on 
account of police 

Amount expended 

for establish- 
mentB, oonser- 
vanov, roads, 
general improve 
menta, sc. 

a 

Balanoeofaooonnt 
in hand at close 
of the year* 


Presidency Division, 

Ra. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. r. 

Suburbs of 

Calcutta ... ... ••• 

20,619 18 10 

8,61,241 14 

2 

93,503 6 0 

2,16,676 15 11 

71.681 6 1 

Kishnagur 


6,185 6 10 

22,473 15 

7 

5,748 1 2 

9,497 13 1 

18,418 7 8 

Santipore 


6,284 7 0 

14,391 4 11 

6,364 14 8 

9,806 6 6 

4,602 8 2 

JeSBore 


7,106 8 7 

18,480 8 

8 

3,015 0 11 

10,986 9 1 

6,984 8 8 

Ranaghat 

Bwrdwan Division, 

1,867 9 8 

6,782 1 

6 

2,762 4 8 

4,311 12 0 

1,586 10 11 

Seramporo 


6,531 0 6 

37,413 13 

4J 

9.438 7 1 

31J09 16 3 
7^89 9 0 

1,896 7 6i 

Midaapore 


5,101 0 2 

12,365 5 

0 

6,128 0 2 

4,498 12 0 

HoQghly 


17,197 5 11 

32,790 1 

6 

11,437 15 8 

26,617 8 11 

12,081 18 9 

Ooterparah 



452 13 11 

3,783 11 101 

984 6 Oi 

2,812 11 81 

489 8 0& 

Burdwan 



Bhagulpore Division. 

7,601 9 7 

48,982 12 

9 

12,669 9 10 

38,407 4 10 

6,676 7 8 

Bhagnlpore 



8.93*2 G 2 

29 627 2 

0 

8,676 7 7 

22,418 14 3 

7,.304 2 4 

Monghyr 

Furneah 

[ 1 ^ ^ j 

8, .302 12 4 

85,109 1 

2 

9,860 0 10 

24,486 8 7 

9,676 9 1 

Patna Division, 

2,627 8 6 

21,745 3 

6 

6,666 0 0 

16,731 7 9 

2,085 4 8 

Patna City 

sse ese • • o eee *** 

7,960 0 0 

1,25.815 5 

6 

23,607 3 1 

60,042 6 11 

60,066 18 6 

Gva 

eae esi sea 04 0* 

9,743 7 11 

25,669 8 

2 

16,266 11 8 

8,546 2 6 

11,690 2 4 

Tirboot fMozofferpore) 1 

19,583 14 8 

21,485 12 

6 

6,387 0 0 

27,339 0 7 

7,348 10 7 

Chupra 


5,552 4 1 

25,638 5 

6 

7,966 8 8 

23,021 0 2 

263 6 8 

Arr^ , . , 


4,094 4 9 

12,669 8 

9 

6,406 16 0 

9,497 6 4 

1,859 9 2 

Darbhanga 

... • •«. ... • 

Dacca Division, 

88 4 7 

14,398 0 

9 

10,007 12 0 

4,299 14 9 

178 10 7 

Daoca... 

... ... ••. ... ... ... 

Chittagong Division, 

666 9 10 

48,854 4 

6 

16,347 16 0 

32,367 6 8 

216 9 1 

Chittagong 

... .. .•• ... ... ... 

8,242 16 8 

17,669 3 

4 

6,605 1 8 

14,288 9 8 

5,008 7 8 

Commilloh 

... ... « >•* ... ... 

Assam Division, 

791 8 10 

8,638 16 

2 

2,370 4 9 

6,820 6 0 

239 13 8 

Gowhatty 

••• ... ... .*• ... *• 

6,624 9 9 

21,622 6 

6 

2,749 12 11 

24^612 12 2 

984 7 1 


MUNICIPALITY OF DACCA. 


Erom L. B, Lyalh Esq., Chairman of the Municipal Commissioners of Dacca, to the Commissioner of the Dacca Division, ~^{No, 27, dated 

Dacca, the 20th May 1870.) 

Sir, — 1 have the honour herewith to submit an Admiuirttration Report and a statement of actual receipte and exx>endituire of the Dacca 
Municipality for the year 1869 70, with reference to your No. 117 of 14th instant. 

The income of this Municipality is derived from the following sources hereafter reported on in detail 

Perries, 

House tax, — The total collections under this head for the year 1869 70 amount to Rs. 36,132. This sum is considerably less than the 
collections of the previous year, and the shortcoming may be accounted for in that : the current year’s dakhillaJ^ were withheld nom tahsildarB," 
in a measure, in order that they mi^ht bring up arrears of previous years. Arrears have now been brought within closer limits, and the 
collections for 1870-71 will proceed without interruption. 

W 

The items of ezj[>endituro are as follows 

(1st.) Cost of collection, — Under this head a sum of Rs. 4,477 has been expended, and the cost is less than was eatimated. The present 
staff of tax collectors is efficient, and their collections are paid into the bank aooount bi-weekly. 

(2n<i) General charges, — ^A charge of Rs. 0,416 has been incurred under this head, and this sum somewhat ezoeeds the estimate, partly 
owing to a heavy item of Rs. 246, incurred in law expenses, a portion of which is however recovered and credited to petty receipts aooount. 
This item includes the pay of the office establishment. The duties of the office have been carried out with diligence, gwd the accounts and 
registers have all been properly kept. 

(8rd.) Roads.— A sum of Rs. 6,147 has been expended on tliis account during 1869-70, and this amount is within the estimate. The 
rqads have been well kept, and the staff of coolies maintained under this charge is found very necessary, not for roads only, but to keep 
clear the ma^ kuioha di^s throughout the city. 

(4£h.) watering.— This item of expenditure has been debited with Rs. 1,816 for the year 1869-70, which is the actual ooit of sfateiwcarti 
coolies, and bheesties employed. A sum of Rs. 2,848 had been eatimated for ; but It was found that proposed reaervobiL due., ineluded therehi, 
could not be oonstruoted for want of funds. 

(6th,) Police*— Proportion of pay due by the Municipality for maintenance of police force was estimate for aoeording to revised budget 
returned by the Disiriot Superintendent of Police, Dacca the old chaxge however was maintained throughout the year amounting to 
Rs. 16,847 for the twelve months, against Rs. 16,709 estimated. 

^ (6th,) Local improvements.— It is a matter of regket that the past year is not marked by any progreaa under this bead, but the ftinds 
falling short of the estimate, no opportunity was afforded for eanying out the projected works. A sum of Bo. 162 only has been expended in ^ 
the renovation of an old^pubUo privy taken over from a mother, and in the dRing up cl one or two unwholesome hollows. 

From this report it would appearthat thereare notfunds to meetthe interest of the proposed loan, but the dseisass is mstsly ndmInaL 
Mdby the efforts made this year to colleot old-standing balances^ the funds are put in a more heal^y state, and^ ooUeotlon in f utnts 
be easier. ^ 


o 
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•YATBicm 1t>F Tin AcrvAh msdim aitd ixnnfsiTUBB qt m Dacca hunicipaiitt iob thb txa> ISOt-TO* 


JUotipi9, 


Bt. ». Di 
M 9 IC 


Motaiit et ihi cf p«r cent, upon the imaui vihMi oC Mldiage^ end 

AmomlkwiieotedtiinecooiixM'i^tanJmQm^ elephAnte .• 9^ 9 

A in yy* ^ (m^ABonnt of ilnei. Ac.. eSder Act III, of 1894 fS! $ 

AfcMKtuA jM^nSSS^MLAiianiigtof tent cfUoiniBitteegnni heaeer lf9M 9 


14 


A 

l on eocettnt cf €^penT*e geiden 19> 0 

loneoooantoffontof theupperetoryoftheMimiotpeloaoe 949 o 

AnooiiiiDileQtedoineeooantof UoenieflMe 997 9 

ooneoM on nofionnt of mieoellaneoofl receipts 981 9 

ArncMintcimeotedonnooafintorf^ 97 9 

Amount eonoded on aoooont of ferries 4, W 9 

Amoimt coUected on acooimt of pounds 1,909 I 


Total 

Ejrp^udilure. ^ 

CSiarfee incurred in the collection of tax on carriages and horses, Ac., and of the rate at 7^ per cent. 

upon the annual Talne of houses, buildings, and lands 

Conaerrancy charges 

Amount paid for the maintenance of the city police •# 

Amount paid for rwalr of Committee's tiled huts 


Amount paid for filling up tanks and hollows 

Amount paid fbr repair of the priry at Beygum baaaar, inoIuUing its dry ‘earth 
Amount paid for repair of Bungmm road with good rubbish 


shed 


Amount expended rornew meiaiiing the following roads No. 11. Road loading from Saint Thomas s 
Ohuroh to the Pogose School 

n. Road from the iron suspension bridge to the end of the Baboo bazaar, including band stand road 

m. Road fW>m tfio north-west comer of Lallbatia to Gungaram's basaar 

Amonnt expendedfor repair of Qowalnuggur embankment * 

Amount expended os raooination charges 

Amount expended for repair of the existing roiwls.. 

Amount expended for repair to bridges and culverts •• •- 

Amount expended as boat hire for bhowal kunkur or Iron slag ; for top dressing of roads ; material 

givenjMof oostby Kally Nai'ain Roy .. •• 

Amount wm out for patty miscollaneous works 

Amount laid out for wnterlug the streets - ; 

Ebiabllshmont of the office of the Mumcipiil Comuusbiunerti, cuustitutod iindeiv Act 111. of lbo4 

Conttiiff€nctei ofthtto.^ tiz . — Rs. a. p. 

Printing charges ... .. 224 0 U 

Law charges .. 246 5 9 

Miscollaneous a.»3 8 0 

Establishment entertained for the repairs of roads . 

Balance on the blst of March 1870 


Total 


48,091 14 4 


Bs. a. 
4,477 S 
7,008 S 
16,347 15 
119 11 
117 2 
95 12 
209 14 

080 2 
iA93 19 
962 9 
48 0 
421 9 
410 3 
820 18 


8 * 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

9 

9 

8 

0 

6 

9 

8 

8 


692 1 0 

S14 7 6 

1,810 1 8 
4,69) 16 0 



MUNICIPALITY OF BllAGULPOPK. 


Frofn V. Taylor f Esq. f Chairman of the Muni equality, Btiagulpore ; to the Commissioner of th^ Bhagulporc Dimsion,'-^{No, 26, dated 

Bhagulpnre,theXlth May 1870.J 

The total income of the present year has been shown as Bs. 88,479, against Bs. 39,756 as sho^ii for the year 1868-69, ora decrease of 
Rs. 1,276. ' Ilie balance outstanding at the close of the year (all of which is reported recoverable) amounts to Rs. 8,342, as against Rs. 8,952 out- 
standing at the close of the previous year. The chief items of decrease are in the items of — jfirst, ferry collections, which show a decrease of 
Rs. 8,099 ; pound coUections a decrease of K.s. 403 ; fines under the Act and bye-laws, a decrease of Rs. 738. The chief items of increase are 
license fees on hackeries, which were not imposed last year, amounting to Rs. 8,769, and licenses for wood-godowns, showing an increase of Rs. 96. 
Cause of decrease in ferry collections appears to be that in 1808-69 ; arrears of 1867-68 were collected to the amonnt of over Rs. 2,000. 

My predecessor, in forwarding his last annual report, remarked that the charges of establishment have been out of all proportion to its 
income, and arrangements were effected by him, which reduced the total cost of the establishment by Ks. 2,500. 

The conserv^ttiicy establishment for the year under report cost Rs. 3,480, as against Rs. 3,268. 

The road establishment cost Rs. 3,396, as again.st Rs. 4,183. The general chargOH have been slightly dcci eased. The metalling of roads 
cost Rs. 6,381, os against Rs. 6,866 ; and the maintenauco of the police has cost Hs. 8,576, against Ks. 9,032. 

My predecessor last year remarked : — ** The system of manuring land with latrine poudrette has been introduced this year. Ten beegohs of 
land have boon taken up for this purpose. The cultivation of the laud has not yot commenced, but it is expected that a fair profit will accrue from 
this system. The land has not ns yet been cultivated ; the gioiind is luird, und great ilifficiilty has been experienced in getting the mehtera 
to dig it deep enough to ensure proper disposal of the night-soil. Complaints have arisen, but the Commissionei*s have insisted on the work being 
proi)orly done.” 

In conclusion, I must express my opinion that from various circumNtauce.o, the Bhagulpore Mimicipaiity is a very difficult one to manage. 
Reports as previously made can be recorded again in Hiipi)ort of this assertion. The great straggling length of the town, the number of branch roads, 
the deficient water-supply, the crumbling nature of material used (kunkur) in repaira, extensive traffic of carts, and the poverty of the 
Municipality, are all causes for the ba^l roads. 

There ^re ffreat evils in the station itself. ” To improve Bhagulpore would cost probabljF ten times os much as the fee simple of the whole 
place ia worth.’^ Any idea of drainage is almost hopeless in coiisequonce, and each village would require drainage of its own. Here is little or no 
money that can be spared for such a purpose. Dr. Wright, in liis sjinitary report for 1868, has put on record : — “ The general condition of the 
place is not so satisfactoiy as might be desired, but on the other hand it is venr much hotter than that of many other places.” Bhagulpore is not a 
compact city ; has no crowded and regularly built bazaars ; but is, on the other hand, a conglomeration of many ^'illageB within a certain boundary. 
It is spread over an enormous area, and the population, os compared with the area, is scanty ; while the people are dmost uniformly poor, and the 
rateable property in the possession of each is exceedingly small. From these circumstimees it follows that there must be a great extent of road 
kept up, and also that a large number of Municipal police is required ; and in practice it is found that when these two expenses have been met, the 
balance available for the general improvement of tho town is extremely scanty. 

Taking then all these difficulties into consideration, I venture tu say that much has really been done during tho past year in the right 
direction, and during the coming yeaiimiich more will be done as regards sanitary and conservancy arrangements, and a foundation laid foi 
the more easy, lasting, and profitable repairs of many of the road.s after the next cold weather. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEBfBNT FUND UNDER ACT III. OF 1864 (d.C.) FOR THE YEAR 1869-70, COMMENCING PROM IST APRIL 

1869 TO 31st march 1870. 


Income, Rs. a. p. 

Balance flrom last aooonnt 

Amount ooUeoted on account of the rate of 9 per cent, upon the annual vtdue of 

houses 12,358 1 6 

Ditto ditto remitted, being irrecoverable 1,476 4 8 

Ditto ^ ditto refunded to the parties on account of old ohowkeydary tax 

oolteoled in advance 73 4 9 

Amog^ of ferry ooUootions 9.881 4 0 

Ditto pound collections .. 1,087 6 9 

pitfo tees under AOt Hi. of 1884 and under bye-laws 928 6 6 

Ditto foea under ditto 79 8 0 

Ditto foesonaooonntoffeeiBtrBtionofbaokeries 8,789 4 o 

/ '' ■ I ■ ^ 

mto .liMMonaopowtof wcodimta 11112 0 

Ditto ditto onbrtoks ,, •• ,, ,, ,, 48 fi 8 

Ditto iuiiei^inoney deposited by Clontmotor of Municipal roads .. lOO 0 0 

. Ditto printed ftnns refunded 188 0 o 

Sijtto Old ohowkejdwry tfix 7 8 o 

GhnmdTotel.. 


3 OOT. 


Rs. A p. 
8,062 6 2 

13.907 10 3 
10,448 10 9 

4,778 2 9 
155 2 9 

948 8 0 
88,479 8 8 
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JHihufiiiimmti. 

CShvgw laoiirred in tho ooUootlcm of the ratoof 5pir ^OBt. npon the 
valoo of hooiM 


mto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


oonaeryanqy ortabliahmoBt 


MonioiiMa Oommiaaioner** dotobUahniOBt 
gonomlchi 


Ditto for office bmldinge 

Amoant refunded on account of old'thowkey tax, oollocted in advance 

Ditto rennttoii, being irrecoverable 

Oontlngencies .. •• 

Balance on Slat March 1670. 




M'. . . 


laqyenablli 
road estabualunent 
palOonuB 
ichargea 

on account of re-metalling roads 

for ma'jitenanoe of polios 

fdk* oonstmotion of l at rin es 4,000 

for repairing cntcha roads 
forpnrohsse of buUooks and carta 
for re-tillng aheda 

for conatmotiou of bridges and culverts 


ft 


6,280 11 

ft 

7 

7 

4,000 0 

0 

70 6 

0 

40 0 

0 

04 14 

0 

001 1 

0 

1,860 0 


78 4 

”s 

J.470 4 

3 

SO) 12 10 


Octobor Sl| 




Bs» a. p. 


Mjmn ft 

ft,67i 7 

7 

4,000 0 0 


706 6 0 
IJMO 0 0 


2,170 

7,604 


B 7 

2 4 


Grand Total 


38,470 8 2 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE-madras. 

# 

re\t:ncb op the town op madras 1870. 

The taxes, tolls, and ratoa levied during tho past year were sanotionod by the Commiasioners at their adjourned General Meeting held on 
the 9th of December 1868, and approved of by Government by their Prooeodings in tho Publio Department, dated tho 15th idem No. 1638 
in pursuance of Seoiiou 33 of tho Act, as follows, viz. : — i • » 

1st. — A Tax on Carriages, Horses, and other Animals, as provided in Sections 86 to 43 of and Sohedulo A to the Act. 

2nd — A Tax on Carts and othor wheeled Vehicles without springs, as provided in Seotions 46 to 47. 

Sz-d.— Tolls on Carriages and Auifnals entering the Municipal limits, as provided in Sections 49 to 55 of and Schedule B to the Act. 

4t7(. — A Tax on Arts, Professions, Trades, or Callings, and Liquor Licenses, as provided in Seotions 67 to 62 of and Sohedule C and 
C 2 respect ivoly to the Act. 

6t/i.— 'A rate of per cent, on the annual value of all Houses, Buildings, and Lands, as provided in Sections 69 to 82 of the Act. 

® TaJb (HI CarnayeSj Morses, and other Animals. 

The amount collected during the year under this head is Ra. 4t,ll5-0-0 (netting Rupees 44,074-8-0 after deducting refhnds) against an 
estimate of Rupees 45,600 as shown by the Comparative Statement below ; the actual firstly above noted is short of that of 1866 by 
Rs. 11,114-0-0 ; is in excess of that of 1867 by Rs. 587-0-0; and is short of that of 1868 by Rs. 951-0-0 ; and is short even of the average 
of these throe years by Rs. 3,826-0*0. 

Stitcment. 



Colloctod 

1 

, Collootod 

Culleoted 

Total of the 

Average of 


in 1860. 

j in 1867. 

in 1868. 

3 years. 

the 8 years. 


Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 


66.229 

1 Z3 528 

45,066 

1,43,823 

47,941 

Colloctod in 1869 

1 

44,116 

41,116 

44,115 

... 

44>116 

Decrease 1 

~n,114 

• • e 

961 

ess . 

8,826 

Increase | 

... 

587 

... 1 

... 

see 


Being dissatisfied with the working of this tax daring the past three years as compared with that of 1866» I brought tho matter to 
the spooi^ attention of the Commissiouers, whereupon tho Department for tho oollootion of this tax was re-organised by the removal 
of the three Inspectors who were engaged on high salaries, and the substitution for them of eight men on low salaries, with the allowanoe 
of a fee for each carriage or animal newly brought into the Register. This system has been in operation ftom the oommenoettent of the 
current year, and the result of it remains to bo seen. 


Tojo on Caa'te <md other wheeled Vehicles witJiout springs. 

The sum collected daring the year under review for fees on registration of Vehicles of this description is Rs. 18|008» against the 
budgotted amoant of Rs. 11,800, and exceeds the oolleotions of the previous three years, and the average of those years respeotiyely by the 
respective amounts shown in the Statement below 

State^nmt 



Collected 

Collected j 

Collected 

Total of 

Average of 

• 

in 1866. 

1 

in 1867. 1 

1 

in 1868. 

the 3 years. 

the 8 years. 


Bs. 

t B*. 1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


10,264 

1(^488 

11,822 

82,646 

10,642 

Collected in 1869.... 

18,006 

18^008 1 

18,008 

... 

18,006 

Increase 

8,724 

1 

1,186 

... 

2.160 


It will be obsmrved that the revenae under this bead has been steadily increasing every year | askd anus laAmment fbr its better 
working, a fee in addition to salftky has been ofifered to the men employed in its oolleotiosL'Air eveiy new eafl^hceflkht into aooonnt. This 
system is bronght into fihed ^ds yeor. * 


The 

out under 
PUdfIT 


TotUi on Oa/rriage$ and AfUmdls entering the Tbtsn* / 

tolls were mlleoted. departmental^ during the first year of their ezHtenoe i but sinde ihd y«tln^ thdtiAlvei th^ were 
. ^ tho Commissioners by thoAot. ““ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


ider the power in tjbtuhmlf oonfened on 
this head during thepeMJto yeers 


lue I vuv nnov vraro woiBU 

TIm fbltowlog StotmantinniRlitbtttiMMuiiwl wttnM 


o 
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)|||^ Biat^nent, 


— 

1866. 

1 

1867. 1 

1808. 

Total of the 
8 yean. 

Average of 
the 6 years. 

1869. .. ... ... 

Increase 

Deorease 

Rs. 

46,186 

42,000 

^ Rs. 

> 86,000 
42,000 

Rs. 

48.000 

42.000 

Rs. 

1,80,185 

Rs. e 

48,878 

42,000 

... 

6,000 

... 

... 

... 

4,136 

t • • 

1 6,000 

... 

; 1,878 


from which ib will be seen that the revenue of 1869 is less than the revennee of 1866 and 1868> and the average of the revenues of 
1866, 1867, and IM, respeotively* by the reepeotive aimiB of Ra. 4,135, Re. 6,000, and Rs. 1,878, and that it is in ezoess of that of 1867 by 
Rupees 6,000. I am glad to say that I have been able to secnre an offer of Rs. 48,600 for the fhrm of the tolls for the cnnent year. So 
far M the tolls are oonoemed, this is an unprecedented amount in the records of this Mmlioipality. 


Taxes on ArtSf Professions, Ihrades, md Callings. 

The realiaation of this tax during the Ihar under review, viz.. Rupees 69,528^-0 (netting Rs. 69,183-8-0 after setting off refunds) is 
very fhr from the Budget, which wasRs. 1,29,000, and is most nnsatisfaotory, especially as it has fallen short of the collection of the 
previous year, (which was the first year of the worldng of the present Municipal Act) by 14,388-8-0, or nearly one-fifth. The tax on 
Arts, fto., levied under Act IX. of 1866, which was in force during the years 1866 and 1867, brought in on an average a sum of about 
Rs. 90,000 a year. The last year therefore is worse than the average of the previous three years, and the worst of the post four years, 
as will he seen flpm the Statement below 

^ Siatcment 


.—48— 

Under Aot ] 

Average 
for 1866. 

[X.ofl868.| 

Collected 

Average ' in 1868. 

for 1867. . 

1 

1 

Total of 
the 3 years. 

Average oi' 
the 8 years. 

Collected in 1860. 

Ineretao 

Decrease 

Rs. 

90,000 

69,628 

Re. 

90,000 

69,623 

; Ba. 

1 83,907 

69,628 

Rs. 

2,63,907 

Rs. 

87,902 

69,623 

... 

• s • 

... 

... 

... 

20,4£r7 

20,477 1 

14,884 

... 

18,879 


It is evident that many persons have evaded or been allowed to evade payment of the tox.^This state of things has however had my 
serious attention and that of my Honorary Colleagues, at whoso recommendation the salaries of the Inspectors working this tax have been 
reduced, and an artaugement adopted from the beginning of this year for allowing them a commission on their collection at a rate oommen* 
Burate with the loss they sustain 1^ the redaction. This conrso, combined with the reformation in working introduced at the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee, and the close suTOrvision exercised by myself and Assistant, will, I hope, make amends for the past, as it has 
sbown symptoms of improvement daring the &:st quarter of the current year. 


Tax on Liquor License. 

The amount collected on acoount of this tax, viz., Rs. 11,407 is also bolow the Badgot Bstimaio by Bupeos 1,993, though in ezoess 
of the oolloction of the previous year (which was the first year of the tax coming into force) by Rs. 360. The ariungemeut ftir allowance 
of oommission on oollectlon of tax on Arts, Ac., above alluded to, applies to this tax also, and I hope that it may be the means of 
improving the income under this head for current year. 


Bates on Houses, Buildings, and Lands. 

This tax, the largest in amount of all the revenues derivable under the Municipal Act, realized He. 2,26,677-12-9 (netting Rupees 
2,26,636*18«8 after deducting reiUnds]^ daring the year under review, against an estimate of Rupees 2,60,000. 


TAXES ON CARBIAOES, H0BSE8, AND OTHBK ANllCiLS. 

Noticx is hereby given that every person keeping or having charge, within the Towixof Madras, of any of the oan'ia^s or animals men- 
tioned in the Schedule hereto annexed, for more than sixty days, during the half-year enmng on the dOth day of Apiil 1870, without having 
duly paid into the Office of the Municipal Commissioners for the said Town the tax due thereon according to the said Schedule, and taken 
out therefrom a license for suoh half-year, shall be liable, uu conviction befoi-o a Magistrate, to be fined the full amount payable by him in 
respect of such cerriage or animal, and such further sum not exceeding 20 rupees as the Magistrate may direct, and shall also be liable to a 
further penalty of 6 rupees for every day after conviction, during which he shall neglect to take out suoh license. 


SCHEDULE A. 

1 .—For every 4-ivheeled oairiage on apniigs drawn by two horses 

9.->-For every 4-wlieeled oanriige on Bprings drawn by one horso or a pair of horses under bhirtoou hauiU*i 
orby balk or huUooks .. 

3. --For every S-wheeledoMTlagQ on springe drawn by a horse, mule, bull, or bollock 

4. — For every horse over thirteen hands 
J.— For every boree of or under thirteen hands, or mule . . 
a.— For iBfiery elephant . . 
v.-^For tveiy oiontl 

5. — For evety horse of or under eleven hands 
fa— Foreveiybullookor hull .. 

10. — For every malabullkloe 

11. — For every ass 

IB— F^ every dog : 


Half-yearly. 
Bs. i.. p. 

0 0 n 

4 8 0 

9 0 0 
4 8 0 
18 0 
12 0 0 
6 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 6 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 


Tab Madras Oovemment have {Madras Monll approved and sanctioned the following rates, tuxes, and tolls pro|K>sed by the Municipal 
CongmsBioners for the Town of MadSfaa to be levied under the provisions of Act IX. of 1867 for the your 1871 : — 

l8f."*A rate of 7^ per cent, per annum qq the value of houses, buildings, and lands, as provided in Sections 69 to 82. 

,2itd.— A tax on arte, profeasionB, trades or oaUinffs, and liquor license taxes as provided in Sections 67 to 62, and Schedules C and C2, 
r«q?ec^y, of the sold Act. 

8rd.>— A tax on qsinages and animals, under Sections 36 to 48 and Schedule A of the Act. 

4th.^A tax on rej^stratidn of vehieles wthout springs, under Sections 46 to 47. 

6iA— Tolls on oafriages and animals entering the Municipal limits, under Sections 49 to 66 and Schedule B of the said Act. 

.JThc iNPobable receipts for 1871 are estimated at Rupeee 6,18,600, which with the Qoi^eniment Securities and balance in cash, amounting to Ru- 
pees R8,000, pl a ces at the dinMsal of the Commissioners, Rup^ 6,71,600. From this amount they propose to expend a sum of Rupees 6,42,618, 
leaving a balance of Rupees 80,787. The receipts exceed the estimate for the current year W Rupees 40,622, but the expenditure falls short of 
it te.^upaei. The Oovemment have approved and passed the estimates for 1871. They also sanction, under the provisions of Section 248 

of Ace IZ. of 1867, the revised Schedule of fees for licenses, registrations, Ac. 

3 OOT. • 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCE— Hadbas. 



COMPARATIVE STATBMEKT OP REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR 1868| 18^^ AND 1870. 


Revenue being Cnn*eut Demand. 

• 

Fop 1868.* 

For 1869. 

For 1870. 


Average of 
the 8 years. 

Rates on Houses, Buildings, and Lands,.... 

Tax on Arts, Profossious, Trades, and Callings. 

Liquor License Tnx 

Tax on Carriages, Horses, and other Animals 

Registration of Cai*ts and other Yobiolos without springs ... 

Tolls on Carriages and Animals entering the Tow'u 

Miacellaneons 

Dftilnit. 

2,83,000 

84.000 
11,300 

61.000 

14.000 

48.000 
73,700 

2,38,000 

84.000 
11,200 

61.000 

14.000 

42.000 
73,200 

8,40,600 

64.000 

12.000 
61,000 

14.000 
48,600 

76.000 

7.11.600 
2.62,000 

34,600 

1,63,000 

42,000 

1.88.600 
2,81,900 

2,87,1661 

84.000 
11,600 

61.000 
14,000 
40,200 
73,966} 

6,15,000 

5,13,400 

25,800 

5,25,100 

16,58,600 

6,17.888i 






1 6,15,000 

6,88.700 

5,25,100 

♦ 

16,58,500 

6,17,8831 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR 1868, 1809, AND 1870. 


Ordinary Exponditnre. 

For IS68. 

For 1869. 

For 1870. 

Total. 

Average of 
the 6 years. 

Salaries of Gazetted Officers 

Establishment 

Conservancy Establishment 

Do. Charges 

Public Works, Or£uary, viz.. Civil Buildings 

Miscellaneous 

Contribution to Government on account of Pulicc 

Misoellanoous 

Refunds of Taxes, &o 

Interest on Loan on Water Works 

Working of tho Contagious Diseases’ Act 

47,300 

39,400 

1,29,200 

16,900 

3,800 

67,850 

21,000 

1,07,230 

6,900 

49,370 

44,380 

1,61,500 

24,450 

3,060 

1,08,180 

40,160 

1,07,230 

7,970 

2,400 

47.000 

86.000 
1,42,000 

14,300 

8,200 

86,700 

86,700 

1,07.230 

HOOO 

2,000 

6,600 

4,600 

1,43,670 

1.19.780 
4,22,700 

66,660 

10,060 

2.62.780 
96,860 

3,21.690 

28,870 

4,400 

6,600 

4^600 

47,890 

89.926i 

1,40,900 

18,650 

8,8681 

87,6761 

82,2861 

1,07,230 

9,628i 

1,4661 

2.1661 

1,600 

4,89,680 

76,420 

6,38,700 

4,99,130 

26,970 

14,77,410 

76,090 

4,92,470 

26,863i 


5,16,000 

^ 6, 38, 700- 

5,26,100 

15,63,600 

5,17,833^ 


COMP-VRATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE PROGRESS OP HOUSE AND LAND RATE COLLECTIONS MONTHLY AND YEARLY. 


Months. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

Januaiy 

Februaiy 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 1 

Novembor 

December | 

' 2,497 1 3 

16,271 4 6 
2.8,649 3 8 
16,249 10 6 
36,312 H 4 
20,654 12 7 
19,973 14 2 
27,291 12 6 
23,136 12 4 
22,261 3 3 
20,911 8 3 
; 20,943 5 6 

9,979 6 3 
13,484 9 4 
13,460 6 3 
14,560 9 4 1 
14,886 1 7 
40,114 4 0 
22,964 9 4 
18,360 1 0 
16,409 7 10 
21,933 3 11 
20,188 13 4 
16,316 13 11 

6,268 6 1 
15,186 0 3 
12,620 6 9 
22,808 12 10 
26,833 5 11 
45,127 11 9 
24,200 8 0 
22,728 2 0 

1 22,802 11 3 

16,066 7 6 
19,825 8 1 
16,519 15 11 

6,731 10 10 
11,373 3 4 
10,866 12 2 
7,761 7 1 j 
7,611 2 4 * 
83,679 9 2 
33,033 6 2 
41,693 18 1 
33,696 1 6 
30,611 3 11 
27,019 8 10 
17,704 3 0 

6,462 1 9 
6,103 16 8 
6,176 11 2 
. 4,777 6 11 

• 4*809 18 0 

7,182 0 10 
20,898 11 9 
81,763 7 3 
66,688 0 8 
40,107 14 7 
25,807 2 0 
16,910 7 2 

18,048 13 9 
10,908 14 6 
8,604 9 0 
12,760 7 4 
22,636 6 7 
28,369 9 6 
26,174 6 4 
22,341 9 4 

Total... 

j 2,47,083 a 7 

2,22,167 7 1 

2,50,987 15 4 

2,60,668 12 6 

2,26,577 12 9 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF VEHICLES AND ANI31ALS BROUGHT INTO THE BSOISTEBS FOR 1869-70. 


Description. 


Average per 
each half-year 
of 1869. 


I^r the 2nd half 

|ofl870np toSOth] 

September. 


Decrease. 


4-wheeled Ganiages ou springs drawn by 2 Horses 

Do. do. drawn by 1 Horse, or a poii’ of Horses under 18 bandB,| 

or by Bulls or Bollocks •-.••• 

2-wheeled Carriages on springs drawn by a Horse, Mule, Bull, or Bnllocka 

Horses over 18 hands 

Do. of or under 11 hands, or mules 

Blephants 

Horses of or under 11 hands ' 

Bulls or Bullocks 

Male Buf&loes 

Asses * 

Dogs 

Carts 


247 

1,628 

967 

1,696 

1,162 

1 

280 

2,687/ 

2i 

88 

604 

8,887 


202 

1,402 

874 

1,406 

1,010 

867 

mm 

82 


98 

187 

168 

n 

4B0 

}* 

148 

689 






























JOUBNAI^ AND PERIODICALS, &0., &&, FILED IN THE 


COMMER CIAL RECO RD AND TOS^ ROO^^B^im 


BikgUsh Fapen. 

Vaillf Daily NewH. 

Times. 

Wcckhj Army and Navy Gazette. 

Aziatk. 

^ Atbenseuin. 

Allen's Indian Mail. 

Broad Arrow. 

Bell’s Life in IjOndon. 

Country Qentlemon. ' 
Engineer. 

Koonomiist. 

Held. 

• Guardian. ' 

Home iN^ewH. 

Homewanl Mail. ' • 

Indian Public Opinion. 
London Gazette* ' 

Overland Mail. 

Pall Mall Budget. 

8x>ectator. 

Saturday Re>iew. 
liai>cot. 

Law Times. 

N oncon f ormiet . 
r A vcrpool Merct 1 1 y. 

Hind) alcfl Pn2nib CImphic. 

Punch. 

Illustrated London 
Vanity Fair. 
lIluHtrated Times. 

Leslie's Illustrated Ne\\ftx».ipcr. 
L'lllustration. 

Klmlderiulatsch. 

Indian Journals. 


^B(t))}l>ai/tt H« »nil lay G .i 7ctte. 

Bom)3ay Gu.u-di.m. 

Catholic FiXainiiici. 

DtH'ciui Herahl. 

Gujarat Mitni. 

Indian Koonomist, 

. Jiidu Prakash. 

•Jamd-JaniKhed. 
ixike Mitr. 1 . 

Masouic llevoid of India., 

Natho Ox>ini(iU. 

Pn<iua Obnorvei. 

Kast Goftar. 

.Sind New*.. 

Siiuiiilachai . 

Star of Jiidi.i. 

Times of India. 

Mtuhut^ .....Atlieiiicmu and Daily 

Bangalore Herald. 

<\K*liiii Argus. 

Madras Mail. 

Mailras Standiavd. 

Neilglierry ExceLsiur. 

South of Itidii, Obbcncr. 

lioifjal Amritsar Bazar. 

Bengal TimcK* 

Doily Examiner. 

Dacca News. 

Diu-jeeling Nows. 

Englishman. 

Friend of India. 

Hindoo Patriot. 

Indian Observer 
Indian Min*or. 

Indian Daily News. 

No)’{k - 1 Vi d Provi n cvf . Delhi Gazette. 

Lucknow Times. 

Mofussilite. 

Pioneer. 

Pn)ijnh Indian Public Opinion. 

Indian Abuseh and their ileiiicdic**. 
Coitral IVofiact^ Ceutml India Times. 


Jubbuljiore Chronicle. 

Cojhm Ceylon Observer. 

Colombo Times. 

Jnpaii The Jajian Herald. 


Frendh Jonmsls. 

L'lllustration. 

(Tnivers Hlustre. 

Ilevue des deux Mondes. 
lievue Contemporoiiie. 

.loumal dea Koonomistes. 

German Joumale. 

Allgemeine Zeitiing^ 

Tiiestor Zeituirg. 

Haiisa Zoitsebrift fur Seeaesen. • 

Kulnische Zeitung. ^ 

Bromer Hgndelsblatt. 


! Amerioan Papers* 

New York Times. 

New York Herald. 

New York Tribune. 

New York Journal of Comniercc. 

Boston Advertizer. 

• North Amorioau Review. 

Leslie's lllustratcHl NcwsjwiKT. 

Italian and Portuguese Papers. 

L’Osservatfjrc Ti iestiiio. 

O’ Ultramar, 

OTatriot.i. 

I A India Poiiugue/a. 

Reviews, Magazines, && 

I Advertiiring ‘Review, 

Quarterly Review. 

Calcutta Review. 

' Contemporary Review. 

Edinburgh Reviews 
j Fortnightly Review, 

North British Review. 

I Westminster Rev ievv. 

1 Uevuo des Ducx Momlc'^. 

I North Aim'ricnn Review, 

' Blackwood’s Maga/inc. 

' Banker's Magazine 

I Cornhill Magazine. 

I MacMillan's Magazine. 

I Fniser's Magazine. 

I The Month. 

The .Jurist. 

Joiinial of tlte nejmrtinent of Apiiultuie, Wasliingbm. 
Jouni.vl of the East India Association. 

,, ,, Stvtisticdl Society, 

,, ,, Apjilied Sciences. 

,, ,, Society of Arts, 


Offioial Gazettes, &c. > 

Bombay Giizette. 

Butmah Gazette. 

(Vntial Provinces' G.izetle, 

Foit St. George Gazette. 
tJnzette of Tmlin. 
liondon Gazette, 
j Mysore Gazette. 

North AVost Pio\inceV Gazette. 

Oudli G.i/ettc. 

Punjab Gazette. 

Hai-t's Armj’ and (jivil LIht. 

Bombay Army List. 

Madma Amiy and Civil List. 

Bengal Aimv .uni Ci\il List. 

Almanacks, Directories, and Guides. 

Americnn Year Book 1871. 

Bnulshaw’s Continental Guide 
Dietrechsen A Co.'-i ,, 

Londiui Street Direetory 
j StatosiiianV Vrar Bonk ,, 

' Wiittaker's Almanack ,, 

Street’s Colonial Diivctory ,, 

Tho Indian Traveller’s Guiile ,, 

MmliTiH Asj^lum Almanack .uid Caleiidai 
Times of India Calendar ami Direebuj 1871. 

Norman’s Indian Bradshaw 

The Poona Guide ., , 

Bunsha’s Paisce Diiectoiy ., 

Indian Periodicals. 

Annals of Indian Adininisti.ition 
AgricUltund Gazette of India, 
j Bibliotheca Indiga. 

Madras .Tiirist. .. 

Madras Revenue Kigister. 

Records of Geol«»gical Survey 
I Rov’cnuc Reporter (N. \V. Prov iiices.) 

Statistical Rejau-ter. 

JoiUTial of tho Royal Asiatic Society, Boinliay. 

,, ,, Qoognijihioid Society, Bombay . 

,, . ,, Agri-Hoi*ticultiiral Society of India. 

! Bombay Civil List (Quarterly.) 

' Bengal Army and Civil last ,, 

I Madins no. do* 99 

Bombay do, di*. ,, 

Price Ourrents, Market Reports; Sbipping Lists, 
Ac.; Ac.; Ac* 



(Ejctrn Sftpplciucnt io (hr licuitominf.J 


COMMERCIAL RECORD AND NEWS ROOMS, BOMBAY. 


iaaBlIHlB ILAHK, 

WITH SKPAKATIC K^TKA^X‘KS. FROM AFOLLO STKFFT AND MAlllNK STUKKT. 


Ir lijis loll" boon a roproach to Bombay tluii it has no Public Record or News Room and 
that although it is oiio of the chi(‘f commercial cities of the world, and the port of entry and 
departure for almost the wliolo of India, instittitions which are common to other cities have no place 
hero. 


Admirable preAiscs, centrally situated, having been secured for the purpose at the Office of the 
hulinn Economist j an extensive suite of Rooms will bo opened there on the 15th October, in which the 
.lournals of India, and the loavling Newspapers, Reviews, Magazines, and Price Currents of the world 
will he filed, and preserved for reference in future years. 

The jircmiscs are iiow', mid so extensive that the records of a hundred years may he prosorvod 
therein wifh ease. The News Room is 102 feet long, and upwards of 200 i)criodiculs will bo regularly 
Hied therein. 

The premises arc close to the C^istoin House, and a Captain’s Room — to which all loiters for 
SJiipb in liuibour or expected, may bo addressed, and where Sliipmastors visiting Bombay will find 
every Office convenience, — is one of the features of the Rooms. 

A Ib-oker’s JTall is also attaclio<l Io them, where the Brokers may if they please meet, and if they 
choose, pla< o their own writing tables, dih])enhing altogether with se])arate office cstiiblishmeiits. 

Officers and Civilians fibm Home <»r from the M of iissil, and Strangers passing through Bombay, 
will bo ivclcoinc to the Rooms at all times, where they will have accegs to all the Journals of tho • 
country, the Official (iazetteof every Presidency, and the latest news from all parts of the world, 

Toh'grums will be posted in the Jioums daily, as they arrive. 

'The Ihioms arc provided with Lavatories, a staff of Peons, Stationery, and every Office colivonicMcC, 
tho intontiun being to furnish the city w itli accommodation adequate to its roquivements. 

Iniomliiig Subscribers w ill bo good enough to scud their names to tho Secretary. 

Kvtks of SuDseiuPTiuN : 

Lomi Finm 

Prtrrfc Lfjt al JUmlenU 

S/upmaatens af/it’/c in llarboar 

Stratifjirta paasitu/ ihrouifh homhay 

O. L. y. CONNKLL, ' 

Ju amytr. 


Rs. 36 a year. 

}9 y> 

„ 10 „ 
Frtt, 
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Actuals for the 
first 9 months 
of 1870. 

Batimate for 
1870. 

Estimate for 
1871. 

« Inorease. 

Decrease. 

4t ^ 

1. Rates on Houses, Bnildiugs and Lands and Ground Rents. 

2. Tax on As^Tredes, Professions, and Callings, under Act 

IK. of 1867 aaaa.....o.oa*.a.aaa.a.a*..*«.aa.. .M...... ... ..a... ... .. 

3. Liquor InOenSe-ta^^ . .. . .. . a. . M . .. .a. • a. . .'a . .a a a t .. . .. a .... a a .. . • 

4. Tax on Carriages and Animals 

6. Fees on Registration of Carts * 

6. Tolls on Carriages, do 

_ ) UiBoellaneoua 

( Beaerre for nnpaid BiUa. 1 

Balance on Ist January, including Securities 

Excess in Charges 

1,69,787 

66,801 

8,828 

83,416 

11,481 

82,400 

76,020 

2,80,000 

86,000 

12,600 

46,800 

12,040 

42.000 
76,788 

20.000 

1 2,79,000 

04.000 
11,700 

61.000 
12A00 

40.000 
91,400 

26.000 

9.000 

a aaa . . 

5,200 

460 

7.000 
16,662 

6.000 

1,000 

aoo 

3,96,716 

65,881 

6,73,078 ! 
76.062 
4,367 

6,13,600 

*68,000 

42,822 

1,800 

17,062 

Total... 






6,62,607 


42,822 

18362 


* Caali. 21,600 0 0 

Goyemment SeonritxeB 86,600 0 0 Net Increase in 1871f Bnpeea 23,460. 

Ra. 68,000 0 0 


OENEBAL ABSTRACT OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATE OF CHARGES FOR THE YEAR 1871. 


CHARGES. 

Actuals for the 
first 9 mouths 
of 1870. 

1 

1 Estimate 

1 for 1870. 

Estimate 
for 1871. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

• 

1. Office — Salaries and Establishments 

2. Conservancy Charges — othor than Establishments...... 

3. Public Works — New 

Repairs 

Repairs or unpaid Bills 

4. Contributions to Goyemment... 

6. Lighting 

6. Refunds of Revenue 

7. Registry of Births and Deaths 

8* Interest on Loan 

9. Census. 

1,63,312 

10,247 

23,330 

48.602 

22,628 

82,974 

17,306 

L441 

4,194 

3,033 

1,000 

19,106 

1 2,30,686 

14,650 
64,840 
1,09,300 
20,000 
1,12,732 

25.000 
1,600 
6,000 

36.000 
12,500 
29,309 

2,23,890 

16,660 

69,349 

98,800 

25,000 

1,17,232 

26,000 

1,600 

4,548 

28,600 

11,600 

26,484 

1,010 

4,609 

5.000 
4,500 

1.000 

6,696 

10,600 

■••ese 

1,462 

7,600 

1,000 

2,966 

10. Misoellaneous and Contingent 

Total 

Balaaoe on Slst December 


3,97,173 

6,62,607 

6,38,418 { 
33,187 




3,97,173 


6,71,600 1 16,019 

1 80,118 


Net Decrease of Expenditure in 1871, Rupees 14v084. 


Extraordinary, 


1. Loan to be raised ...., 



8,00,000 

8,00,000 




• • • • 

. 

3,00, (AX) 

3,00,000 

.•*. t . 


Public Work8—>l. General Improvements 

2. New General Market 

8. New Main Drain 



• 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 






MOM 

3,00,000 

8,00,000 




WATER DISTRIBUTION PROJECT, MADRAS. 


Amount. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1 , 26,000 

0 

0 

16,000 

0 

0 

81,182 

0 

0 

208 

5 

0 

648 

10 

7 

497 

8 

10 

810 

10 

0 

40,500 

0 

0 

10 

1 

18 

"i 


Receipts. 


H. M. Goyemment of India Loon.... 

Municipal FundfLoan 

Dblivxrt Obannel— 

Amount contributed by Goyemment. . .80,888 
Fine recoyered from a Oontraotor 
for badohnnain.,H 800 


end fines on establishment 

Fountains, sale of ^lloohs anc 
house purchased vepery, ko, 

Bepeiring tanks, xeimbnrsement nom jaunioipaj 
rand of oertalaeheigeslnonrredon that aooouni 
D^oslts with Tsndersi deposit from Messrs. Beok 
andOo. 

Mr. Blohard Woollsyf security ibr due perfi 
ofhla ooiltraot • • t# •••• W .I.* M •.••••••••*•• 

• Total.. I 




* • * . . *■ a I. . • a. . .a • •* * *. • a* • ' 


Disbursements. 


Standing adyanoo to Executive* Engineer.. 


Fountains .. 

Delivery Channel 

Repairing tanka 

Oast iron pipes.. 

Extra charges paid to Mr. May in England, for 

passing pipes, do 

Messrs. H. S. King and Co., advance to meet con- 
tingent expenses in Engird 

Mr. B. Woolley, Fixed Deposit with Bank of IMras. 
Balaaoe with Bank of Madras on the 81st Deoem* 

her 1870 taa*tia*iaai*aaa.aa 4 aa 4 t. a .M.aaaaataaaaaa. ttaaNaa..* 


Total.. 


Amount. 


Bs. 

A. 

500 

0 

24 p ,746 

10 

7,958 

6 

92,684 

8 

8»516 

1 

89,676 

11 

1,806 

7 


10 

40 A 0 O 

0 

a. 4 M 

5 

1,14490 

16 


4 OOV. 
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MVItmPAl FflANSE—MADBAS. 

BUPQET-XSTIMATB OS RBCBXm FOR THE TEilR 1870. 



AotnalBfor 
the first 
nine months 
of 1869. 


Sstimhte for 1869. 


Rates on Houses, Buildings, and Lands — 

Probable Balance of arrears 

Probable Current Demand of Ist Division . 

2nd do 

8rd do 

4ith do. ... 

6th do 

6th do 

7th do. 

8th do. .... 


Tax on Arts, Trades, Professions, and Callings, under Act IX. 

of 1866. 

Tax on Arts, Trades, Profbssions, and Oallings, under Act IX. 
of 1867— 

Probable Current Demand of lat Division 

2nd do. 

drd do 

4th do 

6th do 

6tb do 

"7th do 

8th do. ... 


4. Liqnor License Tax — 

Probable Demand of 1st Division 
find do. ... 
3rd do. ... 
4th do. .. 
6th do. . . 
6th do. . , 
7th do. .. 
8th do. . . 


Probable Collection. 


Total 1,48,762 

Probable Collection 


3,19,647 


2,60,000 


This Estimate was arrived 
at by the Assessor ao- 
cording to classes. 

Divisional arrangements 
will be made hereafter. 


I 1,89,0 


This Estimate was arrived 
at by the Assessor ao- 
cormng to olosses. 

Divisional arrangements 
will be made hereafter. 


Hstiinate6Nrl870. 




Tax on Carriages and Animals— 

Carriages 

Horses 

Bulls 

Dogs. 

Other animals 


Probable Collection., 


Probable Collection,. 


Foes on Registration of Carts— 

Foes on Registration of Carts 

Fees on Registration of Transfer of Carts 


7« Tolls on Carriage^ Ac. 


Probable Collection. < 


Misoellaneous — 

Government contribution towards maintenance of roads .. 

Rent of Market Stalls 

Fees for Slaughter-houses % 

Strand Rents 

Fees for licenses for dimerous and offensive trades ....... 

Prooeods of sale of rubbish 

S Proceeds of sale of People’s Park and Cay 

Government grant for Zoological ooUeotfons 

Tiger ooUeotions . 

Bidanoo at credit ........... 

Government grant for draiiis 
Grazing and aVenues 

Demand and Warrant fbM 

Fmes, Police . .• 

Do. on Contractors 
Do. onDcmrtment 

Interest on Government Seourltiee 

Dnpaid Bills of all Departments 

^Itlier Items 

Total.. 
Grand Total . 


32,936 

11,224 

32 

11,800 

11,256 


82,000 

4S/)00 



86,000 

36,000 

8,738 

6,000 

4,890 

6,700 

704 

2,100 

8,984 

3,600 

247 

1,000 

8,647 

8960 

3^000 

eeeese 

• ••• • • 

296 

a ■ a. • • 

1,608 

2,800 

2,604 

2,000 

295 

800 

1,121 

8,169 

1,000 

1,408 

1,488 

711 

atataa 

600 

00,768 


8,60,748 



64,988 
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THE STATISTICAL WOBTBIl. 


M9mt-wxaun or obabgbs roB she tbab 1879. 


Actual for 
the first 
nine months 
of 1869. 


Estimate fhr 1809. 


1 OrncB. 

Salariu^ 

President 

Assistant to President 

OoUeotor 

Assessor 

Bj^oatlTO En^neer 
Assistant do* 
Sanitary Inspeotor 
Auditor 


SstahUshment — 

General Department 


Be. I»a00 ^ mensem 
„ 1,000 for 1669, and Rs. 80G 

for 1870 mensem ... 
,1 600 ^ mensem 

„ aoo do. 

f, 600 6^ do. *•• 

„ 800 do. 

„ 300 ^ do. *.. 


GoUeo tor's 
Ofiloe. 


Assessor’s 

Office. 


1 In-door 

JOut-door, 


'House and Land Rates Department 
Cash Department ... 

Remission do. 

Distraint do. 

Carriage License Department 
Cart fi^stration do. 
MiBeellaneous — 

Market Conioopoly 
Extra Writers 
Commission 
^ Extra Coolies 

’"General ... ... 

House and Land Ratos Department 
Trade License Department .. 

Miscellaneous — 

Extra Writers ... 

Commission to Inspectors 
.Commissioner’s foes 


Conservan 

oy. 


Contingencies^ 

Stationery ... ... 

Printing charges 
Advertising charges 
Extra Writers ... 

Law charges including Stamp Duty 
Office rent or Engineer’s Office ... 
Insurance on Offloe premises, Ac. 
Office ftimiture... 

Compassionate idlowanco 
Miscellaneous ,*. 

Census... 

Maps of DivisionB... ••• 
Interest oxt Loan on Water Works 


2 . PoLics 

Contribution to OoTemment under Section 99 of Act IX. 
1867. ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

3. CONSSBTABOT OHABGEB, OTHIB TEAM ESTABLISBICENTB^-Fido 

Appendix A ... ... ••• ^ 

A Public Woexs*- 

ni>dinat.iF fNew —Fide Appendix B., Part I. 

i RQsdEs-Fide Appendix B., Part II 

6i LxaBTixe— 

Maintenance ... ••• 

Addition ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


6i MiaoiLtiAxaous— 

_ People’! PlariB ... * — _ _••• . 

VHre Unite and Repam 

fbf Bopalrfi 

Xotinm 0* Mmxun 


1,778 

1,10,650 


l,91,45d 


1,168 

5,11,199 



2,214 

1,66,110 


3.000 
1,300 

1.000 

1,000 

> 2,500 


1,07,232 

30,6^ 


1,90,784 

1,14,100 


7,728 

1,68,354 


22,800 

2,82,812 

1,07,232 

36,660 

t,3,0A884 


18,500 

A600 

7,82,248^ 


Eitimato Ibr 1870. 


2,304 

1,49,002 


1,07,232 

14,660 


62,480 

1,28,160 




MUNICIPAL FINANCE-iCASitAS HnNiciPALiTiES. 
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OOttoWr 2'li 1871. 


HOFUBSIL municipalities. MADBAB. 

W|iliaTeiind8tftilDMisomii;oubl«,i0l(iTMto^ ibe i^oeipts oakl vmIpui Miiiiici{M]itS«iof 

uadertiMr improMfoik tbfttiQ mtem oflocal toxiktion with idiloh ^ W threat«ned» it would b«wi»ll totitf 

piibIio;tqimak« tome uuqulfkd into thojsrtttkit ^porlolig bodie*, the powm with whi^ ih$» UP teTested, the eouree ot theh* inootto^ 

aztd the obJe<^ of their eiiMiidlture. wi hue tekpn forty-loar Munio^itiee, onuttang that of thelVeidaeifeogF tOwii» as its eureumetaucee eoiufrwliat 
difibr from the reet, aad it worka under a i|>ecial Aot mite own. The flgurea whi^ form the baelaofoyir oaleolationfare thoeefor the year 
1869^70. It will be obaerved that there are but ain or eight sources of inoome open to lCuiuoipaUtiea» hnder the ** Towns’ Imprerement Act.** 
Before levying taxes under some or all of these aouroes» sanction must be obtained from Govenunent* Bvery Jnaaf esich XunidpaUty sends to 
Government an estbaate lor the forthooming year, with its expected receipts add expenditure arranged in a presmbed tom* end also a report of 
the past yearns income and outgqhig. The members of Government, -—or rather a young gentleman celled the Uhder^Seoretaiy, without the 
faintest knowledge of the locality and its wants, freely criticises both sides of the account, fla|| the sum to be paid lor the polioe, and with an 
affectionate diimlay of atudyfor the people’s welfare,’* suggests the imposition of fresh taxes, file same officer atsOi iBPpUP aetful and myste- 
rious way, wholly inoouprehenaible, apparently, tu the members of a single Municipality in the Presidency, " strikes^* the Govemnent emitmu- 
tion for th^kr. It would take up too much space to give, in detail, the actual sums collected and spent in each Ifunfaipalitflrf under ururr head 
of reoexpt and expenditure, so we content ourselves with the total amount raised in 1869*M) by each Municipality, and call it " The Faur’t xaMi.’* 
We arrive at the total of ** The Yearns Tapes,** in eaich case, by eliminating from the srross Receipts ail State eontriburioH, Mouses 

forward, and so fbrth. In like manner we have calculated the proportion home 1^ each main head of Ewpen^twre to the ffrou BeeeipU fbr the 
year. As, however, the charge for polioe is a fixed charge against each Mumoipality, irrespective of any variation in income from Icons, reece e r iu , 
and such like, we have shown the percentage of the poUce charge to The year's Tares.'* 



I 

§ 

The percentage yield of each 
source of Inoome to ” tbo Year’s 
Taxes.” 

1 

& 

The percentage under each 
head of einpenditure to groM 
aeoeipte. 

Names of Municipalities. 

«S 

1 

n 

1 

1 

*8 

1 

u 

a 

j 

*8 

•*a 

1 

i 

1 

Arts, Profession Tax. 

• 

00 

i=i 

H 

Carriage and Cart tax. 

1 

*0 

9 

1 

The per-centage of Police char 
year’s taxes. 

New works. 

j 

» 



1 

1 

1 

i 


Rs. 

Ra. 



— 







■ 

1 



Adoni 

13,100 

4,G00 

47,400 

12,700 

7,800 

18,600 

6,800 

83.300 
20,200 

12.300 

30 

17 

33 


42 

63 

37 

47 

69 


9 

10 

28 

5 


1 

1 

A. 

Anantipoor 

Bellary 

... 

2 

5 

9 

16 

12 

11 

m 

4 

20 

18 

1 

Boraxnpore 

Bimlipatam 

21 

19 

25 

9 

4 

1 

81 

24 

30 

89 

H 


Calicut 

19,600 

A600 

ao^ 

10,900 

27,600 

61 

28 


mrm 

7 

64 

9 

m 


0 


2 

3 

Cannanore 

47 

3 



3 

26 

80 

27 

11 


Cooonada , 

16,800 

29 

89 

26 

mm 

2 

29 

89 

10 

9 

1 

! 


8 

in 

Coimbatore , 

17,100 

31,000 

24 


56 


6 

29 

14 

21 

16 

MW 


Coinevew**" 

6,700 

7,800 

18,900 

7 

2 

66 

Ww 

4 

68 



82 

mu 

1 1U 

Cochin 

12.200 

66 

89 


Kw 

2 

46 



14 

m\M 


6 

Coonoor «... 

Cnddaloro 

6,100 

15,800 

10,800 

30,100 

37 

18 

20 


16 

24 

26 

3 

26 

67 


^9 

28 

80 



4 

1 

Combaoonnm 

87,800 

64,0(K> 

35 

*-r 

60 

6 

6 

29 


7 

20 

mn 


2 

Cumbum 

4,700 

18,700 

8,200 

28 

23 

27 

15 

8 

37 

22 

6 

9 

16 


1 

Coddapah 

28,400 

27 

27 

87 

8 

■■ 

27 

27 

13 

22 

10 


9 

Chioaoole 

Ellore , , „ , 

8,300 

11,200 

12,300 

14,900 

23 

20 

30 

66 

40 

7 

8 

H 

35 

23 

9 

43 

11 

80 

28 

14 

0 

10 

Gooty 

8,900 

15,700 

17>90O 

9,600 

8 


76 

10 

4 

6 

8 

41 

82 

14 


2 

Gnntoor 

Knmool . 

30,300 

26,800 

12 

36 

30 

88 

42 

10 

11 

7 

e 9 

28 

35 

9 

21 

2 

2 

18 

25 

7 

8 

21 

14 

Masnlipatam . . 

16,600 

23,400 

25 

21 

41 

mm 

4 

84 

18 

15 

18 

7 


9 

Madura. 

1 34,200 

106,800 

16 

20 

58 

HI 

1 

60 

11 

8 

20 

7 



9 

Mangalore 

11.400 

16,700 

22,400 

39 

86 

8 

mSm 

6 

69 

3 

12 

16 

12 

14 

Mayaveram 

26,700 

19 

28 

43 

MM 

3 

21 

10 

6 

22 



8 

Manayndi 

Nellore , 

1 18,500 

18,900 

23,000 
17,900 
61,800 
46,400 
24,800 
^ 24,700 

U 

40 

56 

80 


8 

4 

29 

36 

80 

11 

6 

14 

6 

26 


17 

3 

Negbpatam 

Ootaoamund. 

Felghat.., 

1 36,100 

19,600 
14,600 
il4.100 

24 

61 

16 

81 

17 

8 

83 

esc 

75 

8 

14 

8 

6 

2 

25 

46 

42 

~l4 

18 

14 

15 

26 

86 

80 

8 


19 

6 

2 

Palamoottah. • 

16 


63 

10 

2 

26 

2 

18 

11 

16 


86 

^Peioondah, ••••■* ••***"* 

^U^ahmundry 

JO 5 mp 

IlililS 

7,600 

16,600 

68,000 

14.200 
79.000 

28.200 
12,100 

14 

25 

18 

29* 

61 

88 


6 

37 

49 

8 

6 

22 

8 

21 

89 

8 


e e e 

4 

oaiem 

Tellioheny 

Tti^ore 

fTiimevallv 

26 

64 

24 

18 

20 

22 

28 

39 

69 

6 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

22 

188 

28 

26 


88 

16 

11 


4 

14 

7 

8 


6 

. • . 

15 

10 

Tutioorin • • •. , • 

• •• 

22 

* 

8 

2 

26 

■■ 

84 

15 


15 

■ 


Trlohinopoly 

«.aoo 

99,100 

28,900 

19 

19 

15 

4 

81 

10 


7 

1 


VlsaflEaDatam 

20,600 

10,700 

18,900 

6,200 

82 


u 

1 

28 

9 

18 

80 

18 

■ 



Velio*® 

18,600 

66,100 

14,900 

15 

19 

16 

68 

66 

ft 

11 

1 

1 

26 

80 


7 

5 

22 

10 

14 

4. 

n 

WalU^ahpet «•«•• M • f ••«••••••••••••* r ••• • 

eas 

14 

77 

7 

1 

86 

6 

Ml 

M 

n 

9 
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•ocquii-e the power of bleeding the general public to the extent of from 50 to 70 per cent, of the total amount thej thenwelvee maj connder neoes- 
Boiy to reiiair their village roads, make new drives, and furnish themselves with latrines, lights, whitewash deodmiaers, dog and plgdEKQei% and 
other aaiiitaiy comforts. But seme may say, if the general trader uses the If unio^pal road, why should be not pi^ toll f We alw not adyOeathig 
the discoiitinuanoe of toUa in ioto, although we are alive to the fact that consideriim the obstruction tO traAo, and waste in the waiKhiHery lor 
collection involved, it would be better if the auma neoeBaary for repairing roada couldM got in aome oihv way. But wa blame the Ooremmaint 
severely fur permitting the abuse of tolls. Take these eleven lIunidpalitieB, in whi& 69 per cent, of their inoome k obtained by toUa, and 
see what percentage of Th$ Yea/r^n Toses'* they apend upon all their roada, toUad and untoUed. . 

One town — Oonjeveram, where tolla contributed 66 per cent, of inoome (namely, Bs. 4,462) in 1669-70, spent Bs. 29 on road repairs ypfthin the 
year ; and there is no evidence that even this sum was spent on ^ roada toiled. Nevertheless, the PtMidint of the Ooaji&yanm Municipality 
naively says ** the working of the commisaion haa, on the wholly been aaitislaotory** — satisfactory to ihemaalves we appMend I The averM 
percentage of ** repairs'* of every description— roads, drains, wells, &c., to The Toeea, in thm eleven HunkipalitiW| in 1869-7(b Is 97. (h 

the ground therefore of some infinitesimal damiMp done to those portions of the main roa^, whioh are situate wHldB Ifunietpal limits, the internal 
trade of the countiy haa not only to pay R each Munioipality the 27 per cent, of its income, which covers the whole main t e n a nc e 
of main and cross roads, drains, wells, Ac., but to contribute 40 per cent, towards the general cleansing and improvement of the town. ^ this sanc- 
tioned on the ground that each villi^e is a sort of nest for stray cholera germs, which the Sanitary CommisBioiiar is now hunting i^^Uiroughout 
the PrenUlency, and therefore a standing menace to the gountiy at large ? 

By way of further illustration, take an Ootaoamund cart, which goes to the Pothanoor Railway Station for go^s ; the distance is about 
fifty miles, of which, possibly, thm miles are within CSoimlmtore Municipal limit. Going and oommg the cart has to pay, beaidea four Lo^ 
Fuiul tolls, two or four Municipal tolls (we are not sure which) for plying along Giat small portion of theliic^way whi(^ runs throu^ the Coim- 
batore Munioipality. The charge is now preposterous ; but when MettapoHium and otW villages along the route, have their MunioipalitieB and 
tolls, Ootacamund and Coonoor will be virtually cut off altogether from access to the railway. 

The tendency of all local taxation, if not carefully checked, is to biurdeu and depress the general interests of the country, for the sake of 
insignificant local improvements. Tolls are specially open to this objection. If permitted as heretofore, in certain places, they are simply transit 
duties in the worst form, and will reproduce that state of things which existed in the north of India some years ago from ** Town Duties, " by 
which black mail was levied upon articles of commerce in every laige town between Delhi, and Calcutta. Octroi diities on three or four articles 
of general consumption, with certain limitations, seem to us vastly preferable to toUs, because by a proper system of bonded ware- 
houses or drawbacks, the transit of dutiable articles, not intended for consumption within the town, can escape ^ taxation alto- 
gether. Take tobacco, betel-nut and betel-leaf, for instance, and confine the local impost to these three eurticles, it would surdy 
not be difficult to set aside a particular yard or open warehouse, where goods of the dutiable olass in transit, and not meant for oonsumption 
within the town, might be stored. Perhaps, bettor still — all such goods might pay on entry, and receive drawback if exported, with or without 
bulk being broken. In Bangalore, the power to collect a small cess on these thi'oe articles is sold by auotiqm, and nearly a lac-and-a-half is netted 
by the Municipality, without undue pressure, us far us we know. Such taxes are more popular with natives than tolls, and are common aU over 
tno continent of Europe Unfortunately uitr Insular education and prejudices make us test everything by certain rules, well enough suited to 
ourselves, but not necessarily applicable to all people and places under the sun. 

The profemed object of our whole political machinery is to extend and develop trade in all directions. If China, or any other conservative 
country, levies duties or taxes, which interfere Avith our commerce, all tha^nergies of diplomacy are exerted to remove the obstacles, and even 
resort bi physical force is occasionally considered justifiable. When each petty State, in a country like Germany, taxed traffic under the name 
of ** Customs,’* eveiyone saw the intolerable barbarism of the proceeding. Yet, when every town along a highway mulcts the trader, for its 
null exclusive benefit, means of tolls, it is merely a wholesome development of local resources ! With onehand we spend millions on roads 
Hiid j iiilunys, because in a country where local famines ore of frequent occurrence, it is especially important to facilitate oommunioation between 
district and district ; and with the other, we put it into the power of qgoh town or village to lock the wheels of our locomotives. As Ootaoamund 
is not situated on the highway to any other district, and could only levy tolls on the carriage of goods consumed by its own townspeople, we have 
no Municipal tolls. This inability to compel the rest of the Presidency to pay for our bazaar latrines, obliges us to have recourse to loans, and 
afibrds us quite an exceptional claim to State aid. 


MUMICIPAL FINANCE*— BOMBAY town AND ISLAND. 


REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1870. 

The following statement exhibits at one view the actual net income 
of the year 1870, os contrasted with the original «ind revise<1 
estimates 



Original 

Budget 

Estimate. 

Revised 

Budget 

Estimate. 

Aotual Inoome. 

AluuicijiolFuHd Proper:— 

House Bate 

Wheel Tax 

OartiAcate TOx 

Ibwn Duties 

Liquor I4e(nisps 

Land Conveyance Licenses 

Fines and Fwalties 

Rs. 

7,81,718 

8.89.000 

1.80.000 
«,00,000 

1.40.000 
13,800 
80,000 
fiO/HX) 

1.60.000 

1.87.000 

8.25.000 

90,000 

ft f# 

Bs. 

7,20,305 

8,51,313 

16,77, 

6,5»,080 

1,30,006 

8,901 

13,180 

024117 

Bs. a. p. 
6,08,783 0 6 
2,50,681 8 1 
17,655 18 5 
6,04,088 8 5 
1,28,601 12 0 
10,401 U 0 
15,580 0 11 
51,119 0 3 
1,80,634 16 6 
1,89,830 0 0 
2,18,107 6 7 

30,000 0 0 

314 0 0 
380 0 0 
783 3 6 
267 8 8 

Market Fees 

Tobaooo Duty and Liconsos 

Halaloore Oess 

Government oontribution in lien 
of Bouse Bate 

SundrM JUeoJpio 

Books of 

Loan Fees 

General Sales Acoonnt 

flrnfimfl 

l,k',M2 

1,45,800 

8,10,783 

30,000 

86,640 

6 a a • 

tMivlng on account of nuixiid 
IVsges Ac. 



34145 12 0 

370 7 11 

Bent of rooms In Foras Rood 
Stables IT - - 1 1 



Government Foreshore alMazugon. 
tTuolaimed Fwnerty 




1,409 0 0 

1,130 0 6 

4 0^,0 

57,416 6 10 

Bei^voiies for munages to Stores. . 
Health Department, unpaid Wages, 

&c 


1 • . 1 • 

Bapees.. .. 

83,00,018 

84,36,855 

23,46,244 8 6 ' 

Potico Aeeounti-’ 

PoUosBate 

3,10,000 


2,37,643 0 10 I 

Imperial oontribatlon of t cf total 
estimated Expenditure 

07,814 

vejm 

00,888 0 0 1 

Govemment oontribatlon as FoUoe 
Rate..** 

18,000 

10.000 

10,000 0 0 1 

Municipal oontrlbuiloti 


1 71,626 

1 . 

' 68,047 5 4 1 

Rupees.... 


4.83440 

4,10,472 6 8 j 



Original 

Booget* 

Estimate. 

Itovised 

Budget 

Estimate. 

Actual Income. 

Lightino Account : — 

■-^gh ting Rate .. .. .. 

Ra. 

8,42,461 

10,000 

lU. 

2,87,461 

10,000 

Bs. a. p. 
3,86,093 10 5 

10,000 0 0 

Govemment contribution on ae- 

R^npees.... 

Water Worke Aoeount 

Water Rato 

8,58,461 

8,47,461 

8.40,008 15 5 

40.00,000 

3,804)00 

8,66,064 3 10 

145 6 0 

776 0 0 

Do. through Excentiyo En- 
frineer. Preudenov 

Sundries as per Income and Ex- 
penditure Account 

Grand Total.. .. 

40 , 004)00 

8,60,000 

3,M,tW 0 10 

84,48,103 

84,86,956 

88.76,606 7 11 


DIRECT OR A8SSBSBD TAXS8. 


The following table showa the grow rateable value of landed 
pertiea in 1670 aa compared with each year in the p reoeAng 
decade: — 


Years. 

No* of Pro- 
pertiea 
aesessed. 

Bxttabla 

value* 

I860 

16,787 

16^ 

m 

i, 


■ ac* ea 

■■■ 

1863 

1868 •• ptf 

1666 1 

1800.. 

1099 9a mm mm •» 

1808.0. «• •• >e» !• •« 

1808.1. ... ■■■ 

1870a* ... I.s «e. •* *•* 

m 

msi 

1^00,085 

mm 


The depreciation in the viAm of houae jttoperty waa agiln oonaider* 
able, although the Aaaawcr e ifl^no ed Ute piwe aiy rnm rt in 616 oa8% and 


(if 
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SllSf4l!S«^*a!^ 

in Bombtigr <• to hayo diwihtfilHW bg^ BN!» 

WBMBLTAS* 

of Tdiidi^oa* owoMod for oadi quortw 
ill be flaenln the following taUe :*- 


wiU 


Werde In wbldi kepti 


Port and Oolaba t 

Bbooleabwur 

Oomaroerry, Muoaon, aadPaxtil 

Mahtm and Cunateepoora 

Mandvee 

•Oirgaum and Malabar HOI 

Pablio OmnlbnaseB 

liaek (4 wbeel) Conveyances 

Hack BoggieB 


Private Riding Hackeries 
Public do do. 
Labour Carta 


1 Horse Oonvayaneee. 

Horses. 

Four 

Wheels. 


448 

74 

684 

467 

188 

608 

898 

180 

684 

150 

at 

848 

808 

79 

888 

646 

196 

868 

2j861 

961 

tpoo 

13 


98 

47 


04 


680 

1,190 

2,^ 

:,241 

4,286 


Bullock Conveyances. 



76 

ISO 


611 

1.022 

... 

6,941 

11.282 

•• 

0,227 

12,454 


CBETIFICATK TAX. 

This was abolished in the course of the year. 

Receipts to the amount of Rs. 17,656-1 2 6 were i^alizcd on account 
of assessment for 1869. 

WATER RATH. 

I'he following table shows the yield of the water rate for each year 
from the commencement of the water-supply up to 31et December 
1870 


Teas. 


1861 . 
186» , 
1663 . 
1861 , 
1865 . 
1860 , 

1867 . 

1868 , 
1868 . 
1870 , 


Amount of 
Assessment 
on House 
valuation. 

Amount of 
of Meter 
Assessment 

Amount of 
Mill Assess- 
ment without 
Meter prior 
to affixing 
of Meter. 

Rs. a. p. 

27,102 16 8 
0r>,390 16 0 
86,4''6 0 0 
2,30.070 7 0 
3,00,288 3 0 
8,35,718 7 6 
8.87,01^ 8 11 
8,34,^81 18 10 
8,68,040 8 4 
3,08,019 16 0 

Rs. a. p. 

7,271 4 6 
4,460 8 1 
0,786 1 0 
7,340 13 0 
87,058 4 0 
1,40,646 6 8 
1,71,762 7 11 
1,08,716 0 6 
76,713 11 8 
78,040 7 6 

Rs. a. p. 

11,245 9 10 
8,081 13 0 
10,334 IS 0 
33,161 18 0 
88,966 13 0 
89,669 6 0 


Amount of 
Oovermnexit 
Meter Read- 
ings. 


Us. a. p 


1,06,080 0 
42,005 0 
34,224 8 


Total Yield. 


Bs. a. p. 


45,619 14 
93,811 16 
1,00,625 14 
2,70,002 0 
3,71,930 4 
4,18,817 6 _ 
3,08,750 11 10 
4,03,420 13 3 
7 3.71,725 6 2 
0 3,81,181 0 11 


As compared with the previous year, there is thus an increase of 
Bs. 9,456-^ due to the extension of water-supply to private houses. 


OBNBBAL RBMARKS AND RECOMMENDATIONS WITH REQABO TO DIRECT 
OB AB8E88BD TAXE^ 

Tht entire coat of ooUeotion and assessment was Ka. 1,04,740 in 
1870, against Rs. 1,18,678 in 1869, being 6t por oent. on the gross assess- 
mente of assessed rates and taxes, and 5} per oent. on the actual cash 
recoveries within the year* 

The following ^gures will give some idea of the uiddence of the asses- 
sed rates and taxes, and the labour in recovering them. 

. The number of honseholdsn on tbe register is 14,682 owning 21,664 properties. 


The nombtr of honseholders 


Between 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

ttidabovtf 8bM 


rssc 


home rate between 


61 and 
101 and 
261 and 
601 and 
IfiOl and 

1.001 and 

8.001 and 
4,manfl 


sr. 
260 
800 


was 11,806 

1,418 
616 
281 


4.000 

6.000 


26,087 parsons. 


ns 

10 

6 

8 

0 


lo,«ipm«.. 


^M9 


ooiiMiwa DtikvtfOr inwi. 



Total Bidk. of UU. pw iS^SL 

Beaidaa these bills it was necessary to issue 16,009 notices o£ dsBSOtid 
ioadefsAilting tax-payera attd finally toijpsue 11,646 dist aeO S wncctati^ of 
which 7,694 were aetulfy ezeouted. No leas than 4|6fi6^ol thaae were 
for occupiers' rates. ^ 

I am constrained here to reprint recommendatioiui made by iMO 
my annual report for 1868, when we had only three yavra* experience 
of the present insane system of rate recovery. 1 then said 

** We have now had 8 years' ez^rience of the system of reoovaring 
rates from occupiers— a system which was introduced by the X^dature 
without the least previous inquiry as to whether it would be suited to 
this oountiw or to the special circumstaAoes of Bombay. cvciy 

allowanoe tor alleged laiw of supervision and oan- any- 

body serioualy advocate the continuaaoe of the system ? 

*' 1 do not propose, as some think, that the house owners should recover 
all the ocoupiera* rates for nothing — that would be obvidbaly unfair. 
What 1 would say to the owner is, — ^My good Sir, you have in your 
house a number of tenants whom it is difficult for me to get at or find 
when I want to recover Municipal duea On the other hwd, you have 
machinery always on the spot fur the collection of your rents. Your 
agents know all the tenants, and can always obtain aooeas to them. You 
can consequently recover my rates with your own rents at a much smal- 
ler cost than I can recover them independently, and with little or no 
risk of loss. It is your interest and mine Uiat these occupiers’ rates and 
dll Municipal rate shall be recovered promptiiy and at a low cost. Let 
us then make a bargain. Do you pay all the oocupiem' rates to me with 
your house or owner’s rate, and 1 will allow you a deduction of so much 
jier cent, for the trouble of recovery.’ ” 

But i>laiuly, I propose to utilize the maohiuery which, for their own 
rent recovery, house-owners always have on the spot^ for the recovery 
of our assessed rates also, instead of maintaining a separate and expen- 
sive stuff of our own. The occupier, instead of being called upon to 
pay half-yearly a sum which, taken in the lump is a burden to him, 
will pay it in driblets monthly in his rent to the houseowner, without 
the constant di'ead of Municipal receivers, notice, and distress warrants. 

Besides the reduction in the (yjst of collection, and consequent dirol- 
nfition of Municipal rates (which I estimate at not less than 4 per cent.), 
the tax-payer will make but one payment fur the Municipal rate, balfu- 
oore cess, and water rate, instead of /our — for house rate, police, and 
lighting rate, halaloore cess, and water rate — while the rate myer dbatriag 
to clear himself of all demands and annoyances can do so by payingiD 
at once for the whole year, and receiving a debate, 5 per cent, rae 
following are the skeleton provisions of a code to legalise these propoeals, 
and 1 ^commend them to tbe early consideration of the JuitSoes. 


INDIBBOT TAXATION — TOWN DUTIES. 

A Statement foUows which shows the receipts from the Town Duties 
in each mouth of the year, together with the cost of ooUection. 

Tliis is the abstract : — 

Bs a. p. 

Gross Revenue 6,81,088 4 8 

Cost of Collection.... 88,983 10 8 

Refunds 13,310 2 2 

36,030 12 4 

* Net Revenue 6,04,088 8 6 

The cost of collection was thus 3} per cent, on the gross revenue. 

1 have presseil continually fur the sanotiuii of Gkivenuuent to ox 
arrangement by which the Town Duties may be collected by the Traffic 
Manager of the Harbour Tnist. 

I am happy to say this change has been effected. By it the annoy- 
.<mce to the public will be reduced to a minimum, and the cost of col- 
lection ivill be much lighter. 

It will be seen that the — 

Grain Duty yielded 1,77,660 12 ^ 

Wmes and Spirits 1,2'>,857 12 8 

Beer in ,040 14 8 

Ghee 1,00,563 15 6 

Timber 59,186 14 1 

Metals 51,809 18 11 

Sugar, Ac 1,07,936 8 6 


qUINqUENNIAL REVIEW. 

Nearly all the preceding p^s were in type early in the month of 
April, when it first* became evident t^t owing to tbe fidling off in Town 
Duties' receipts there woidd be a serious deficit in the income of the pre- 
sent year — a deficit which, added to unforeseen expenditure on the Y&ar 
danos, would amount to nearly one-sixth of the entire Municipal inoome 
for the year. Everything gave way to an emeigenoy sogreat^ and duriliff 
April, Mav, and June, my attention w'as constantly devoted to the qpOBi 
tion of reducing the expenditure, and by eveiy other poaaiblx wag in 
bringing about an emiiUbrium between the inoome and expendHure; 

Great progreaa hOd been made up to the middle of June, though 
important Question of- police expenditure still remained unsattleS^ At 
tins rime (the end of June) the meeting for djeeusringihe Oefonn 
MuBidpal Constitutiofi was somewhat suddenly miniimMA. Ibiha 
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ourae of the debate on this quevtioo, it was painfully apparent to me 
that gross misapprebension eiisted on the most important Municipal 

Q uestions. For uiis reaeon, as well as because I was not able, at a ww 
ays* notice, tg do more thim generally explain errors as they arosei 1 
determined to append to this report a compete review of the fint five 
years under the Municipal Act of 1866, to record what had been done^ 
to analyse and classify the expenditure and income of each year, con- 
trasting the figures with those for 1866, the last year under the old Act, 
and nSdually working out a statement of the financial condition of the 
Mumoipality at the close of 1870, Finally, I propoeed to inuliPlieilaiii 
important recommendations for the future, ba^ on the lesulta shown 
for the past. 

The labour of preparing the necessary returns has been enormous, anti 
we have been incessantly interrupted in it by Bench meetings. Even 
now the review is not nearly so complete as 1 could wish^ or as I could 
have made it, bad I had time to perfect it. Such as it is, however, I 
hope it will be of some use in the discuBsioiis now pending. 

WHAT HAS BEEN EFFECTED BY W'AY OF MUNICIPAL PROORESS Oil 
IMPROVBMENT. 

First (and foremost)-— An efficient Health Department has been 
otgaaiased, which is untiling in its labours to maintain the public health, 
and is ever watchful of the public weal, 

Secondli/— -|niia department removed 116,127 tons of garbage in 1870 » 
ngainst 46,288 tons in 1865, an increase of about 110 per cent. 1 
commend these facts to those who blindly and ignorantly, or ungene- 
rously assert that the town is no cleaner now than it was in 1865. 

Thirdl]f'^K complete Ualalcore service and halalcore brigade has been 
oiganized, whereby 144 tons of nigbt-soil are now daily removed from 
the centre of the to^vn, against 76 tons removed in 1806. 

Fourthly — All dangerous and offensive trades have been removed 
from the inhabited part of the town, and either diivon from the 
island or located in sparsely-populated suburbs. 

Fifthly — The slaughter-houses in the heart of the city have been 
clos^, and the trade banished to the new and commodious buildings at 
Bandora, nine miles distant. 

Sixthly — The five old markets have been destroyed and entirely new 
markets built in convenient parts of the town ;tlie now properties, includ- 
ing the Bandora slaughter-houses, yielding 1 1 J per cent, on the outlay, 
and being valued at Rs, 19,58,000. 

Seventhly — All the crowded Cbiistian burial grounds, seventeen in 
nuinbei*, situated in populous districts, have been closed, and now gravo- 
yartls have boon opoiuxl at long distances from the toum. 

Eighthly — The old main drain has been intercepted where it became arf*^ 
open cesspool, its contents carried by a low level sewer, being now 
discharged without cessation. The flow of sewage in the town is thus 
kept up iiistcwl of being x>onded back for half the day (during flood 
tide) os of old. 

Ninthly — The foul district of Camatoepoora, and a part of the 
Fort have been sewered. 

Tcnlftli/— Vehar water has been supplied to 9, 043 hoiiMCs against 
fl,470 ill 1865, and the masses have about 100 mote poiiit'» than in 1806, 
at which they can obtain Veliar water free of ohaige. 

Eleventhly — As u natural consequence of the improvements above 
iccitotl, the moi-tiility has fallen from 28,634 persons in 1865, to 14,883 
persons in 1870 — a reduction of nearly 100 i»er cent. 

Tiveljihly — The town has been lighteil >rtth gas. 

Thietf'cnthly—The tomi has paid three-fourths of the cost of its police, 
h.is purchased and maintuiuod a comjilctc steam fire engine aer\ice, and 
has boon relieved by the efficiency of the police from the cost of 1,000 
private ramoosees, who have been discharged nt u {"iving to the public 
of Rs. 1,20,000 a year. 

FouHeenihXy — Three handsome biidges have been constructed over 
the O. I. P. Railway, and the trade of the town thus saved from 
strangulation. 

Fifteenthly — The following new muls have been constructed at Muni- 
cipal expense : — 

Norwrojee Hill Rood, length 2.173 fMt- 

Haines (Foras) .» »» 

Arthur (Foras) „ 

DeLtele (Forae) „ „ 12.8^ 

Boad at oewroe, *. 2,62 j ,, 

22,328 feet, or miles. 

The following new roads have been constnicted at the cxj>ea-*e of 
Government or of the Railway Companie.s : — 

Eastern Boulevard, length 2,W'> r *■ 

Four Oroes Roads on Eaplanade, length 1.^0 feet. j . 

Qiuwn's Road, 7,100 feet at the oxiiense or Government, and 5,100 at the cost 
of the Municii)8mtv. 

The following roods have also been improved ftqd completed by 
widening or by constructing of footpaths : — 

At Municipal expense, Glider Road . . . . ftom 23 to 80 feet, with footpaths. 

fcpB. 80 to ao f..t. 

From ao«nm«nt <^trib»ttoo BellMm ^ ^ 

By Esplanade Foe f^nd. Market R^d. . from 60 to 114 feet, ditto. 

By Esplanade Foe Fund, two brauobee ^ f 

i^TEto .. •• •• from 60 to 114 feet, ditto. 

From Govommont oontrlljution, Warden 
Boad r: footpaths added. 

And 5^ acres have been added to the j^blio roads by the purchase of 
frontages from persons applying to rebuild. 


It will be seen from the loUowuw table new works firoin loan 

were exeouted ousting upwards of fiO laos 

JfihrM or p. 

Null Basaar Ibrket 1 AHO 1 7 

ArtboF CFawftod XarM *4 MAMfil 1 1 

FortMarlMt 7 11 

Bhoolesfawdr Market MiliO II 4 

— .1 

lAseAM 111 

Ocerbridgee and Mead. 

Overbridges Foras Boad, Nowrcijittill Boad .. 8^,815 111 

^,67,805 1 11 

DroiM. 

Fort Sowers 78,617 4 8 

Oamateepoora Drains 1,81,047 8 10 

Drains in Fniinuswady and Aglary Lanes . . 7^08 0 1 

Branch Sewer. Bellaals Boad 1,858 IS 8 

Ft — — — 

Rs.. 1,78,685 15 10 
Total Rs.. 80,02.640 11 8 


Lastly, a general trust in the efficacy of sanitation has been created’ 
and a fiim belief exists among the masses that disease can be averted 
by cleanliness and the prompt adoption of sanitary precautions. How- 
ever impatient the people may bo of Munloipcd taxation (wtii(^ is still 
much lighter than in almost any large city) they will never consent to 
sanitary neglect m future. Each important district of the city will, 
year by year, insist more and more upon its right to Mnnioipal improve- 
ments of every kind, and tl^^erv agency now engaged in fomenting 
the for economy will finJRtself forced to consent to, or even ask for, 
additional aggregate expenditure. 

This change in the feeling of the masses on the all-important question 
of cleanliness, is, in my humble opinion, worth all the money 
^itherto s2H‘nt. 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE ACTUALLY INCURRED FROM 1866 TO 1870, 
BOTH YEARS INCLUBIVK. 

The following statement classifies under 21 heads all the expenditure 
incurird in every year, from 1865 to 1870. I do not hold myself re 
sponsible for the expenditure incurred in 1865 : — 


I, 


General Supermtendoucc 

Ckmeervancy 

Halalcore Service 

Goh Lighting 

Police 

, Water Works (Extonaion anti Maiti 

I touanc e) 

7 Drainage 

H Eriglneur’s EhtiihliaLimcat 

0 Roads— UepaiiH and Watering 

Id Iinprovoments of Streets 

11 Petty Works 

12 Asseaamont and CoUeotiun of Rntesj 

I and Taxes 

SLurcM, Plant, and Live Stock . . . 
Marketa and Slaughter flouBen (Es-| 

tablishmeiit, ftc.) 

Panwell iirick Works 

MiHcellanoous EstablishmcntH ... 

Contributions 

Pensions and GratuitieH 

Miscellaneous Charges 


1865. 


21 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


S 


Inloi*eBt on Loans 
Sinking Fund .. .. 


Total . . 


Gonenil Sujwintendence 

Conservancy 

Halalcore Service 

Gas Lighting 

Police. 

Water Works (Extension and Main- 
tenance) 

Drainage 

Engineer's Establishment 

Roads -Repaire and Watering . 

Improvements of Streets 

Potty Works , 

Assessment and Collection of Rateej 

and Taxes 

Stores, Plant and live Stock 

Markets and Slaughter Houses (Es- 
tablishments, Ac.) 

Pan well Brick Works 

MIscolIaneous Establishments . 

Oontributions 

Pensions and Gramtles 

MlsoeUaneous Chao^ 


Ditereat on Loans 
Sinking Fund 


Total.. 


Rs. 

94,354 

8,01,230 

‘ aieso 

1,41,031 

3,50,018 
2,38,17.3 
98,777 
16,93,410 
7,26,3.56 
33,3 >4 

1,20,472 

6,10,250 

14,084 

’oim 

22,828 

345 

84,700 


49,59,341 


40 , 60,341 


1868. 


Rs. 

70,000 

0,38,856 

3,22,714 

2,60,871 

4,30,701 

2,41,424 

1.96,017 

41,006 

3,43,200 

42,777 

86^ 

87,608 

8.89.728 

84,889 

80,810 

89,800 

6,000 

<798 

1<081^ 


9M6.097 

To?,907 

M^eTO 


'84^096 


1866. 


Rs. 

1,31,022 
7,28,250 
6,47,70 > 
1,31,622 
8,06,160 

3.07,864 
2,69,36 > 
O' *,031 
5,4\803 
33,234 


68,638 

82,050 

1,64,247 

21 ,'260 
28, CX) 
14,430 
75,091 


35,81,375 

20,654 


30,01,020 


1060 . 


Hs. 
64.064 
6,00,075 
1,87,8 >4 
8,04,065 
8,77,408 

3.66,615 

1,76,375 

28,094 

8,82,030 

1,84,883 

86,188 

60,718 

67.183 

60.184 

84^60 

6,«4 

18.106 


77 , 98,104 

1^884 

1 , 40,400 


88 , 10,800 


1807. 

61,337 

7.06,461 

5.27,436 

2,33,210 

4,25,423 

3,89,671 

4,71,707 

43,324 

4,30,822 

26,708 


71,631 

2,70,646 

1,92,425 

1,43,004 

46,687 

33,021 

2,680 

67,015 


41,48,094 

66,600 

17,600 


42,16,356 


1870 . 


Rs 

82,020 

5,84,803 

1,06,045 

8,84,100 

4 , 16,472 

8 , 47,856 

88,042 

40,030 

1,00,982 

58,016 

1 , 46,131 

57,887 

aoireo 

40,188 

10,864 

10,083 


M ^ 87,810 

8,88^000 




N. Bi^Atmas and ptea oiwhere omitted. 
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Thaordln^iyeipeiiditttreinMdiol^e id^veBri uiidar reviaw was 

as follows 

18S0 S7»8S4« 

1690 aa’87,815 844Ati7 


a,17,M,770 


S,S^68|610 


The figures do not, 1 submit* indicate ** an ever-increasing expendi- 
ture" but the reverse ; a glance at the details [of the statement will 
show that in most of the principal items of Municipal expenditure there 
has ever been a steady decrease. 


' 

Cost in 
1806. 

Cost in 
1870. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

General Superintendenoe 

Oonservanoy 

Halalcore Service, oommenoed in 1888 .... 
Vehar Water Works, Maintenance and Ex- 
tension 

Executive Engineer’s Bstablishmont 

Rs- 

04,864 

6,01,230 

6,47,700 

3,50,013 

08.777 

Rs. 

82,826 

6,84,883 

1,08,046 

8,47.356 

1 48,030 

12 8/18 

84 7/18 

64 

a 3/16 

62 7/10 

Roads ^ 

In 1865* 
16,03,410. 
In 1806 

6, 40, m3 



!> 3,78,482 

30 



* N. B— -In 1865 the amount spent on roods woo exceptionally high, f,o the 
compaxison is more fairly made with 1860. 

OBOINABT INCOME BEALIZEt) IN EACH TEAR FROM 1865 TO 1870, 
BOTH YBAR8 INCLUSIVE. 

The follpwing statement classifies the income deiived from nil sourco.s 
under six beads, viz. : — 

Received in 6 years. 

Rs. 

Direct Taxation 1,01,11,642 

Indirect Taxation 20,16,486 

Market Revenue 6,88,777 

fiervioo Rates 30,08,600 

Government Contribution 7,60,268 

Miscellaneous 7,34,646 


Sources of Income. 


Dirtei Toara^’es. 

House Bate 

Police Rate 

Lighting Rate 

Wheel Tax 

License or Oertificate Tax .... 


Total.... He.) 


Jtidireci Taxation. 


Town Duties 

Tobacco and Snuff 

Liquor Licenses 

Land Conveyance Licenses ■ 


10,67,879 

2,32iW8 

12,OJ,077 

6,04,780 


0,84,088 

4,11,040 

1,82,649 

2,}{8,178 

2,01,006 


10,87,323 20,16,131 


Total.. ..Rs. 


and BlalugUw Mount. 
Stall and Sla\ighter Foes, &c 


Total.. ..Rs. 


fisreies EaUt. 



Halalcore Oess . 
Water Bate ... 


Total.. ..Rs. 

Choernmcni ConiribuHon. 

Towards Munldp^ Improvement 

Towards Police Charges 

Do. Police Bate 

Do. lighting Bate 


Total. ...Be. 


Free Lands 

MitetJlantotu, 

Fines and Penalties 

Misoelleneous Fees* . * • • • 

Sundry Beceipts Municipal Fund. 

Do. Water Works 

Do. Drshisge 

Do, Helaloors Aooonnt 

Do. pQlles Aoeount 

Do. Lighting Aooonnt 


Total... .Rs. 
Grand Total.... 


2*18,088 1.47,858 04,115 

88*68,767 10,14,878 80,40,584 


License or 


^ _ indirtet Taxation. 

Town Duties 

Tphaooo and Snuff 

Liquor Lioenses 

Land Conveyance Licenaoa .... 


Market and Slaughter Ifoueoe. 
Stoll and Slaughter Feet, de .... 


1,80.M 

1*88,608 

1S,401 


7,10,84ll| 8,00.002 


1.00.635 


Service Baiee. 


Halalcore Cess 
Water Rate .. 


Government Contribution. 
Towards Municipal Improvement 

Do. Police Charges 

Do. Police Rate 

Do. Lighting Rato 


Free Lands 

Mtecellaneoue. 

Finos and Penalties 

Miscollaneouh Foes 

Su^ry Uccelpts Municipal Fund 

Do. Water Works 

1 * 0 . Drainage 

Do. Halalcore Account 

Do. Police Account 

Do. Lighting Account 



1,00,815 04.628 


Gi-and Total..! 38,62,8741 84.46,621 83,09,065 


It will bo ol}aer%"«d tliat wliereas in 1865 the income from indirect 
taxation was half as much ns that from direct taxation in 1860^ owing 
to the abolition of the town duties, the yield of indirect taxation was 
only about one-ninth of direct taxation. Direct taxation was thus forc^ 
upwards from 13 lakhs in 1865, to 20 lakhs in 1868, but hos^ again 
fallen in 1869 nnd 1870, in direct taxation gaining^ound, owing to 
the revival of town duties in 1 869* 

It is jvorthy of notu that Government, duiing the past six years con 
tributod the insignificant sum of Rs. 7,36,258 towards Municipal 
ditui-e, which is equal to rather less than 4 per cent, of the whole ™ 
revenue recovered. 

" — rff 

COMPARISON OF SIX YEARS* ORDIANRT INCOME AND EXPENDITUBE* PROM 

1865 TO 1870, BOTH ykaRS inclusive. 


Ordinary ordinary 
Income Expenditure 
was was 


In 1665 23,63,787 40,50,342 

1606 20,14,672 86,01,920 

1867 90,40,624 42,18,366 

1868 38.62,874 84*86,086 ^ 

1,21,71,067 1,62,63,602 * 

1860 34,46,621 30,10,0(M) 

1870 33,08,066 34 ,14,027 

Total .... 1.89,27,143 2 i 26 , 08,610 46,64,605 7,08,2 

Net Deficit. . . . f37,71,876 
Deficit up to 1868 

40,02.085 

Surplus in 1800 4*20*8817 

Less* '■ ■■■ 

XMldt ia 1870. 

17d)DtAott *7,n,aT0f 
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Tbe fkmit M o k ^miB ^vm laviMtel m tU Q o mwtm i ^ 

of Ak MldidtohM ordlnMv |j|^ 

CtUV«IDt V 

SuooqM^ undoir Mudi oiiQiiiiiiiiA06i 

of iNdiiidi jmr Committaoofllio liMMilh# Ci«^^ 

MtfmtoMbot oum would suf&oe to moot iU l ia W li t i a i. 

It npMod that IS lakh* would «u|Bp«|p apd thft 
giTiO ha^fter prore that this aatimate waa dafldaBi by 

OaptAik Hancooki iu hla eiaminationi tJao atated thanrlm m 
oember o| 1868. But both hte ahd the Controllei^B eatiinaMi 
Thia is the detail of the l^oana remaining due on ^Blat Hf 


r up, to % 


ootintibeen 
l)|| 4o aaoertala 







do* 
and t< 


tdlinaitriy adawMWl iQr Dto OavaaMiliiAirf^idiB. ^kMlUgura 

Hk*rtliat80laUw«»aUbewqubUjV'fepeqr^^%«MilB^ Da 

re oeer-ruled. ^ 

ibwisro^- ‘ # 


Jftwhai iota* 

Hoaae Bate LtTtwi .. «t .i •••••• 

OoTernmeiitlioiia oflfXakha 


ou ntncy fbr betetMMt k ISgrhm saoce^ 
lt,^0AO Ai(yahlefqrtiu»fcblytaialUI^ pBOm. 


New Bank of Bombay Oaah Credit aocoimt 


i»4MS« 


Ba. 

dgainat thin balanoe, which is equivalent to about one yeara* inoome, 1 have already recorded new worka coating 80>98»46(^ 1 ^e balance 
haa gone to provi^ Jbor t^ defleita detailed in preceding pan^gnqiha. I have ahreadVi under the head of maxketai pfnppaad that w further euin 
of not leaa than the mctiu 6 lakha of rupees which have been apent markets and slaughter houses should be raised to msit whatever may he 
^e exiating de^t. ^ f » " 


sanitaiy authoritiea In An^and. The bmdens of existing rate-payers will thus be materially lightened. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE.-poona. 


JFVom JEr. T. Bichardeon, JBsq,, Ch^mmem, Poona Mumcipdl Manamng Committee, to JJ^ B. Ol^hant, .Saq., President of the 

MvmoipalUy, Poona, dated Augv>at 1870, J 

SiB> — As reqiiired by the ISlh and 14tli of the amended Rules of the Poona Municipality, sanctioned 1:w the Government Resolution 
No. 686 of the l7th March 1869, 1 have the honour to transmit a Report on the Proceedings of the Municipality lor the ofBieial year 1869-70. 

The sanction of Government to aubstitute the octroi tax in lieu of the tolls hitherto levied on vehicles and animals entering the city was 
received on tha 19th March 1869, and after the necessary notices had been published, fixing a day for the sale of the right of collecting the tax, it 
was sold by public auction on the 30th idem for one year, and was purenased by Mr. Chinto Pandoorung Kalay for Rs. 1,23,000 ; but after 
the sale was concluded, Mr. Nusserwanjee Pestonjee, wno I presume, regretted not having bid more, and was amdous to get the contract, petition* 
ed the Ohairman of the Munioipali^, praymg that the contract might resold, or that it might be given to him for Rk 2,000 move thiui it was 
sold for, as at the time of sale he was under the impression that only four annas was to be charged on a cart laden with grain, but that he had 
subsequently been given to understand that eight annns per cart was to be the tax ; but os bis representation was groundlew, as the tariff rates 
were publU^ed by copies^baing posted in different parts of the city, and distributed to the parties who attended the sde, the matter was referred 
to the Presi^nt, and the sale conftmed ; but subsequently, about 17 days after the first contract, Mr. Chinto Pandoorung Kalay was induced 
to give up his contract, in consideration of a sum of Rvimees 2,000 being granted him as a bonus ; and the contract was then jointly sold to Mr. 
Nusserwanjee Pestonjee and Trimbuok Luxlmon for Rupees 1,28,000, or Rs. 5,000 more than it was previously sold for, but the Contractors 
have failed to pay up their two last instalments, and there is now a sum of Rs. 16,677-11*2 due by them, to recover which, the Commissioners will 
most Ukely have to sue them in the Civil Court. 

The contraot for the collection pf tells last > ear sold for Rs. 43,600, so that the octroi tax realized Bs. 84,600 more than the tolls, and 
enabled us to introdu6b great changes in the Bcavenging and improvement of the city. 

'^th my letter No. 830, datra the 22n(l Decembei last, 1 submitted surveys and levels of a project for siipplyuw water to the easteni 
portions of une city, where the inhabitants at piesent suffer considerably during the hot season from want of wateK and have at all times of the 
year to go to a considerable distance foi it, owing to the water supplied from a private aqueduct, Imown as ** Roopram Chowdree's/' failing 
during the commencement of the hot season, frum February to June, or until the monsoon sets in, and to our not being able to supply it 
from the aqueduct to that part of the city, which is on a higher level than any portion of the aqueduct running from south to north through the 
western l>alf of the city , but upon the correspondence being referred to Lieutenant Buckle, the Executive Engineer for Irrigation Works, that 
Officer was of opinion that water might be supplied at a smaller cost from the Kurruckwasla Canal, when ready, and this sugft pa ttion having been 
approved of by you, the papers were laid before the Commissioners at a Gteueral Meeting, when it was finally decided to adoptTdeutenant Buckle’s 
suggestion of supplying water to this part of the city from the Kurruckwasla Canal : but a further suggestion of the Mmagiag Committee to 
supply the defi(£ncy at least partially by means of pipes of 3-mch diameter now in the possession of the MuuioipaUty, which aro lying 
in neaps in different parte of the city, being laid down from the ** Ambyaoha.Coondee,” and the water from that part of the aqueduct being raised 
and supplied means of a Gwyime’s Cent^ugal Force Pump, worked by manual labour, until the Kurruckwasla Canal is ready, ^has 
ix«n sanctioned at a cost of Rs. 2,000, and the work will be complete by the end of January next. ^ 

The Municipal Revenues are derived from the several items noted below authorized by Gkivemment: — 

1 Octroi Tax, or Import Duty on articles brought into the city for sale or consumption. 

5. House Tax. 

8. Tax on Bands ofMuBio, Booths, and riatforms. ^ 

4. FiniSB of breach of Municipal Rules. ^ 

6. Fines on Stray Cattle ^ ^ ^ ' v* » 

Statement showing the Swme redtized and Emfndntwre inewrred dmring the official year endisM Slsf iknaisTi, hf/eiftvthsA 
Mcnicipautt, prepeured in accordance with the Form iremsmitted vrUh the Ccileotor and Magistrates Mrmofstfm&ni 

. No. 586, deded 21af May X870. ^ 


Name of Town. 


Tear In which the Muni- 
cipality was established 


Annual Income. 


Annual Bxpendltwe. 



Realized by the sale of the right of 

cxillecting Impdrt Duties X 

Foes levied on Country Muslo*. .. 

Do. on European do 

Do. on Caste Dinner, and Bootlub 

Fines levied on Stray OatUe 

ibr broach of Monidpal 

Bnlea ... 77 , 

Bale of old Materials 

Do. of Municipal Rules. 

Do. ofProceeofl of City Sweep* 
ings and Nlght-Soll> ...... 

Flneeimpoaed upon tta Establish* 

ment 

House Tax ftv the year ISSS, and 

arrears of prevloaayeafe 

Oae-balfof the expenses psid by 
Oovengnent for honservsaey of 
the river water tfor drinking ftar 

residents of Chnm 

MlsoellanaofM, odgmising InteiWt 
teoeivedlrom Bimk. Sunw dns 
to lsdK>nmrsae«omMdrke .9 


1,14.180 14 0 
1,180 0 0 

18 14 0 
198 8 0 
168 8 8 

l>7 18 8 
888 7 0 
18 8 0 

1.441 8 0 

4^14 8 

18^ 0 0 


7 10 


4«10 i 



Kotr. — T ho balance on Isfc April 1870i not shown In the Sta 


BoxBAT^Ftinted and Pablikhed for the Proprietor at the J^eonomift by Gb L* F. Ooi»»XpMantV67<rHtt8t OctolwlS^ 
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ThA MoM Farmsi niHl«r the con- 
trol of tiM Cotton ComnilMloner. 6 
** Ifro BrUgman on the inhleot of 
itaio wheat raised at Meerat by 

^ Ifr. J. O. noberteon 8 

CoKMTiosr or OotTirrtT : 




Western 

The 

Moctilii Western Provinces.. . 

Bengel 

Goitni 

AJmere..« 

iniaMieo of caste on rent fto. 
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TravaiieoreCtffleo Estates 33 

CoiTee In New Oaledonis 24 
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•Assam 24 

The CnltlvatloDln India 2'* 

The Mauucts 


.TUBE Of l^WA, 

I. 

Iv Vh MBm to somAfli oHr Nndem |lie Mil^oct of 

^ hud. oar apalagy mus* b« ,tho AdiaiiMa^BpfVrt^ 

Alliwibjeet byfttr tbhican nnpmijttifif fnlltiffn i IwBimiii 
TbB oon^itioQ of Indian bn.b^ illMraMi 

perhApa, by what we know of that We haaw been 

at painafor Ibmetime post to coUeobaU tkAtia temwtttt^on 

thki stiliSecth \ / 

'The produce of Die Wheat laikU j|Bfi'/^Eim>ph is iiow pretty 
acpiuAtely A^rtaped^ and is aa fbUotfa , 

Arthur yom^» (i, 79 l>h 

1780 (nyerage) .. lbs. per oore. 

Atf, Caird^t (ISeS).^. ^ , 

1863 England (average) am*- • a 

i» - n - 


NOTE. 


With the oommenceiDent of our second Volume we have deter- 
mined to recaet this jgart of our jourual, and to ilsue it henceforth 
under thn title^ Ocusette oj /n<f io. What India 

wants I says a contemporary ** is the developinent of all its 
agrioiiltural resources of rice, and wheat, and as weH 
se of cotton , of jute and silk as mil aa of China grass, tea and 

' ^oili^, St well es oFohimpona and ipecsouanha.’* Indian agri- 
is in the most baekw^ltKdWUte, of tl^^ ^eat possible 
ovd^ throughout wide districts of the dh^tiy. The Qovsrn- 
ment df Bari ICl^o p^mid|!|^ to be honpmb^ dlstinguiidied 
aboth iU ptedeceriiii;s'by its Uiitiation of a systmNie effort to 
impme. tbe^ i^araetsr of our husbandly; 7As Agricutivrai 




siigiand 
IrMiind 
France 

Pruaaia 093 ’i, ^ 

^ lir. Lamd (1869>. 

Bngland^aVerage) 18£^-69, 1870 v>. 1,670 lbs. acre. 
from vnrxQM Mource^, 

18.W KnfflMid/avenig.) ... ?f .... 1,«32 tb^per oore. 

18(»8 United Kingdom (average) 1,606 „ 

18fl8 Auatria faveraB«W.A..A.... 1,834 ,, 

1808 Spain ^ 1,384 

1868 BelMiiin 
^eflftii ’ 


1868 Hefland 


1,3 


1,334 lbs. per aero. 
1.582 g. 

1,670 ’ ^ 



For any useful purpose to ourselves it is npc^Ssiaiy to look moro 
closely into the question than those averages permit, and we have 
fortunately the means of doing so in the experiments so long and 
careftilly niAde and recorded in the last 2'a years by Mr. J. B. 
Lawes. Wc have seen that the average yield of Avheat|n Eng- 
land during the last oentiiry has been as follows ; 

1780 (average yield) 

38 oO 

1862 to 1867 (16 years) . 

And in Ireland : 

.... 1,044 lbs. nor acre. V 

1,392 

steady and vast inipi'oven.ent in both 
countries. TbI Scotch yield per aoj!^ is, we believe, about 
the same as the English, and the average of the United Kingdom 
is 1,666 lbs per acre. It is important, however, that wo should 
know how this very high average has been reached, and the 6z< 
j^^riments of Mr. Lawsntell us exactly. That gentleman found 
l^'oarefht experiment 4hat the yield cf dressed com per acre 
di^Dg the years 1858-67, varied aa follows aoconiiDg to the 
chtta^r of the farming : 


1780 (average yield) . 
1868 

There has this Imou a 


1852-67 Unmanured land . . . . 

1862- 67 Fann ySrd manured . 

1863- 67 Artifloially manured... 

1862-67 Mean of Al .. ...... 


Avmege of 16 yean* 
848 Iba. i 


•v:r' 


2,068 

2480 

1,600.. 


per acre. 


^The trsfyAf of the corn, moreover, varied wilh the ‘character 
of the forming, and was respectively as follows ; 

Avenm weight. 

>67 Unmanured oon^r 67 ‘4 Iba. pe^nshel. 

1,67 Farm yard manured 69*9 ,, 

1-67 Artifioiany manured .7 66 7 „ 

/^!ho necessity for taking the average long succession of 
y^trs. ariseetjjkom the extreme BucinaHjlnn of the seasons in 
^ Thus, the harvests of the seVev yeaiA 166fo6d were as 


per aore 80! 


t# 


32; 

29 


biiBhols') 

I 

if 


Avpnge of la r««rB I 


Um.) 


4“ 



AGBIOULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


[Aug, ]5, IdlO* 


Thus the unmaiiured wheat lands of the United Kindom yield on 
the average no more than 843 lbs. of dressed com per acre ; and 
as the amount of seed com is bushels (135 lbs.) the return to^ 
such husbaudry is about six-fold, where high farming gives back 
the amount of seed sown fifteen to sixteen times over, or 2,100 
lbs. per acre. The results of French agriculture also deserve 
careful study. The average yield of wheat lauds in that coun* 
try is variously stated at 14 bushels (812 lbs.), and 15j||r bushels 
(894 lbs.) per acre. !^ut the eight northern departments of Le 
Nord, L’Oise, L’Aisne, Somme, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Maine, 
Seine, and Eure-et-Loire have a yield equal to the English 
average (1,()LH) lbs.) It is in the 45 departments which form 
the Nouthern part of Franco that the yield is so small to reduce 
the general average of the kindom to a mean yield of 14^ hec. 
tolitres i)er hectare.” Partly from bad husbandry, but chiefly 
owing to the dryness of the climate in spring, the average yield 
of these departments is but lO to 12 bushels (600 to 720 lbs.) 
[leracre, a live-fold or six-fold return of the seed sown. 

The yield of i)Oor farming in Europe is as follows : 

England 843 lbs. per acre- 

South of Franeo 300 to 720 Ibn. „ 

Prnasia 093 lbs. „ 

111 all these palculations wo hay« assumed the weight of a 
bushel of dressed corn to be 58 IW. The English average is 
said to bo 60, but the exact experiments made by Mr. Lawes 
would seem to shew that the estimate is high, although in the 
very exceptional harvest of 1868, the aver.ige was believed to 
reach tlie unprecedented weight of 63 lbs. 

We now come to the use of these Hgure.s to ourselves. Few 
persons have any idea of the conflicting character of the state- 
ments scattered up and down official records in India upon the 
subject, but w’c shall endeavour to summarize these statements 
for the guidance of our settlement officers and for reference. In 
this, as in so many other respects, ttie Mogul Government have 
set us an admirable example. The Ayeen Akbart/ contains a 
set of tables formed in the Emperor Akbar^s reign (under in- 
structions, no doubt, from his groat Minister, Tudiir Mull, upon 
the records of nineteen years’ careful observation of the seasons 
—nineteen years forming a lunar cycle in which the seasons 
were supposed to run through all their variations. According 
to these tables the average produce of wheat all over Jndia^ 
in the middle of the .seventeenth century was 1,155 lbs. per acre 
As the table is of endiu-iug intero.st we ro-produce it as given 
by Captain Harvey Tuckett, in his scarce and valuable work 
upon <‘The Revenue System of India” (1840.) 

Ptodiice}^€r BeeffoJi inmcnnuUand ifcrs^ talyn from Ihe Aunti Alhery 
as ike resf'lt of 19 i/enrs* erpirwu’tiU conducted over the whole of /ndia. 


In lbs. 
poraore^ 


8 sorts of Bioe 
Qoor • 


Joar 

Sosomnm . 


Highest. 1 

Middle. 

Lowest. 

Averag e. 

Mde. 

Mds. 

Mds. Srs. 

Mds. Srs. 

1ft 

12 

8-35 

12-38 

1ft 

12-20 

8-16 

12-124 

13 

, 10-20 

7-20 

10.134 

21 -321 

16-14 

8-84 

15- 05 

13 

10-20 

7-7J 

10- 9 

10-20 

1 7-20 

.510 

7-30 

10 

1 7-20 

6-24 

7-201 

13 

10-20 

7-20 • 

A 

10-11§ 


We arc indebted to Captain Tuckett also for the results of 
nearly 2,000 experiments made by our own Government in the 
N. W. Provinces to ascertain the average protluce of wheat in 
that part of India at the time the settlement was in progress. 
The number of trials was : 


Barley. 

849 


Bajrec. 

65 


The result of these trials was to establish the average produce 
of w^eat lands ia the Provinces to be as follows : — 


1,046 lbs. per asro. 

1,315 „ 

997 

1,142 


Oaptaiu Tuokett's work has been long out of print, we reproduce 
them : — 



Captain Tuckett tells us that it is the practice in the North- 
West for the people to' sow only 110 lbs.. of seed corn per aero, 
but have no means of testing the accuracy of the statement. 
He adds to the above experiments a good deal of summarised 
information, obtained officially, as to the yield of land in the 
Provinces generally. The average produce of wheat and barley 
respectively ^ler acre in the following districts, he declared to be 
as under 


Saharunpuor 


The late Mr. Thornton formely Secretary to Government N. 
W . Provinc^has recorded that “ judging fi*om his own experi* 
enco he should say that 1,200 lbs. per acre was a high average 
for irrigated lands, and 700 lbs. for that of which considerable 
proportion is dry.” The estimates furnished by seven other 
independent authorities in the Revenue Survey Report of 1863, 
based in several instances upon actual experiment, shew the 
strangest diversity. 

Wheat produce jwr acre, 

1. English Zemindar Muttra 1,845 lbs. (actual experiment.) 

2. Captain Brown N. Doab 1,571 „ 

3. Agra Settlement Report 1,634 ,, 

4. Revenue Officer, Bareilly 1,046 ,, 


Wheats 

Barley. 


Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

...1634 lbs. 

1080 lbs. 

\m lbs. 

1098 lbs. 

...1508 lbs. 


1832 lbs. 

1006 lbs. 

..1634 lbs. 

1080 lbs. 

183! lbs 

1096 lbs. 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Gram, 

•Tooar, 

. .1634 lbs. 

1410 lbs. 

143‘41bs. 

522 lbs. 


!). MoozufTorniiggur Report 653 

6. Do. 794 

7. Montgomery’s Report 836 


(actual experiment.) 
do. 


The throe first of tho returns no doubt refer to irrigated lands : 
the last for apparently to dry cultivation. If we take the 
average, they arc as follows 

Irrigated land. 


According to Mr. Thornton 1,200 lbs. 

,, to English Zemindar 1,845 ,, I 

„ to Captain Brown 1,571 ,, i 

„ to Mr. Mansel 1,634 „ 

Drtf cultivation* 

According to Mr. lliomton 700 lbs. 

„ to Mr. Mansol 1,080 ,, 

,, to Bareilly Report ■ •••Ce l^O4l0 yy 
„ to Moozoffemuggur do. 653 „ | 


Average 1,546 lbs. 


„ to Moozodemuggur do. '653 \\ C lbs« 

to Do. 794 „ \ 

I „ to Mr. Montgomery ..•••. 886 „ 

Mr. Mansel was the Settlement Officer of the Agra zillah, and 
as his estimates were based upon actual experiment we re-produce 
them below. ( Appendix,) 

The most trustworthy of these authorities compare as fol- 
lows : — 

AyeenAkbarry (All India 19 yeaA)... 1,153 lbs, per acre. 
Taokett’s 2,000 experiments single 
season 1,046 ,, 

Mr. Thornton's belief 7^1S>a. 

Mr. Monsol's Report 1,080 „ 1,571 „ 

Within the last few years Mr. Grant in his Settlement Report 
of Narsingporo has told us that the Dooab produces at least 
18 maunds (1,470 lbs.) ^ acre. Mr. Maconoohie, who has re- 
cently settled the district of Oonao (Oudh) tells us that the 
yield ^*from first class land in Oudh is almost equal to what is 
obtained in England,^ and that it leas follows 

IrrigeUA, Unirriyated* 

1st Class Land 21 bnsbelsi 11 bushels per acre* 

2nd „ M« 16 ' 9 ,, 

8rd «, •• 0 ,, 7 


tho details of these experiments arc imiKjriant, and as 
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8 


wi^ul^^fDy allowf^pce for tbe couBiuaptioD 
Wder cultivatlou i^iihfood 

vr^aire told : 

Aciw. 

Kioo 3,682,821 

Wlieat . ..m 8,31%677 
Othorgraius 4,107,661 


faw tbe 


670 

406 

440 



iKiogd9i»i«l»t0i» W4idib SFw^otawMnrig^ 

I»nA'»rfc. Ikwm, «i 4 dry imi with 

. 

. *r***wxi^*^^*^ Aviu*°*JU^ 1 "file aore«(5c ufidergraiawaswellascertalned,ln||lftbBpro- 

what terBOordertTwhence did 

tbm am>en, ta& Mfiputodthe arBrago frodUoe of each to be as LJ" their surplus 3, 600,000^)00 lbs. of ibod from? 
o oWfl Ziritar the cane was still worse. The AAnioistration 31^- 

po^oftliat year declare*) the hurrest to have been as follows : — 


follows 

Land 18 Maunda. ■^1,476 Uh. 

2tui #, .es #.«es« ••• fseeit ete 12 ,| 984 ,, 

8»d 8 85/40,, ^=: 726 -,, 

Wo sve <Bsposed to believe that these flgares are the nearest 
appooximatioii we yet have to the produce of the wheat lauds of 
No^^rsf l^dia ; the hrst class representing irrigated land, the 
sepss^ peotf cfry knd, and the third poor land. * 

When we 4o0$e doVn to Central India Ve are met by a die- 
clcpMW df^the most startling nature. By the Appendices to 
th^A4mjioistration Bsports of the years 1867-68 and 1868*69, 
wawre told that the average produce per acre of the Central 
Psc^inoes^ during those years wae as follows : 

' Rice. Wheat. Other food grains. 

l|S-68 679 lbs. 406 lbs. 440 lbs. per acre. 

lte-69 218 „ 361 „ 816 „ 

Both seasons were u,nfavorable, but we find it impossible to 
credit these statistics. That the produce of the wheat lands of 
the Provinces is very low thero can be no doubt, but that it 
should be accurately represented by these figures is impossible. 
Mr. Crant tells us in the Roix)rt we have already referred to, 
that the average wheat produce of the Nerbudda valley is six 
''inaunda per acre, and that taking good years with bad, the 
average returns for wheat in unirrigated and uuembanked land^ 
in Nursingpore Is not more thou four-fold,’^ — i, e., six raaunds 
(498 lbs) per acre, the seed com being 1 23 lbs. per acre. In re- 
viewing the report, the Governor General in Council notices that 
** ibe return for seed sown seems strangely 'low,* ” and expresses a 
doubt whether tbe four-fold return spoken of, is exclusive or in 
elusive of tbe replacement of the seed sown. The report is 
however, clear upon the pointy and its facts are corroborated by 
Mr. Bussell’s returns of the produco of the Dumoh district of 
the Jubbttlpore divisioD, which ai'e declared to average but 2} to 
4ifold. Mr. Morris, the Commissioner of the Provinces, has 
no doubt of ** the * correctness of Mr. Grant’s estimates,’ and 
assures us that the soil is' so bountiful and the labour of pro* 
**duoingthe average quantity of food grains comparatively 
''so much less than in other less-favored tracts, that 
" the people have grown apathetic to a degree, and do not 
" care to resort to artificial means for improving the modes of 
" ogvietdture or for guarding against the consequences of ex- 
** haosted fields brought about from over-tillage.” Wheat is 
taken from land ^ff®^ 7^^ without any attempt at reliev- 
ing it, either by manure, or by a syetom of rotation, and though 
its aniUMil<tribute is unfailhigly rendered, the power of the soii 
has steadily deteriorated under the strain. On the authonty 
of Captain Sleeman (writing in 1884), Mr. Grant tells us that 
tbe etate broken up as tiigiu soil, returns a harvest 

fifteen to twenty-fold instead of four. This exhaustion of the 
soil seems to be general throughout the Central Provinces, so 
favwt all evento'aa tha Settlement Reports at present issued are 
a guide to us. 

A ooilsidkiWHdni however, remains which it is impossible to 
reooncile with these estimates. The Central Provinces not only 
grow idl the fbod consumed by thoir own population, but con- 
trive to sxpol^ about 3*000,000 maunds of food in ordinary sea- 
son, l$ie ^pulation of theProvlnoes is 9,OOO,OO0,^and the 
avettev oonsumption of food grain per bead will not beiess than 

__ a . — . jv 




Aiift. Pimlnct. 

Rio. 2.8W,28(> X 21 r 

Wheat 8426, 4BJ x 351 

Other grains.^, 694, 808 x 316 


Hitrvtit- 
628,182, 41<VUm. 
7,087,048,0<0 „ 
1,483, 67x,604 „ 



di|y. A very simple, oaloplati^i>t]4refoz^ suf^ces tn 
jj^e^JiAk^est nmt at all events lbs. 

000 X 8 X . SiS )i00a 

for seed oorn'’Wttdko6d 
,009 maui;^ i«%rt 

fiSrvsst BKut ^ 


Total Horvoat 8,209.769,064 Ibe. 

Thus, if these figures are correct, the harvest of 1868-69 was 
short of the actual consumption of the province by upwards of 
two million tons of food. The returns are plainly inconect. 
If the acreage is correctly given, then the produce per acre must 
be more than is supposed, and we conifoi doubt that it is. 

When we come to WestMU and Southern India, we find 
wheat giving place to b^jiM and jowaree and ri^ as the 
staple food of the people ; and we hope, in a future issul^ to give 
such statistics as are to be got concerning the yield of these 
grains. As to the wheat lands of I ndia, they plainly yield less, 
even under irrigation, than the manured wheat lands of the 
United Kingdom, while the dry wheat lauds of India do not 
yield upon the average one-half the produco of the English fields. 
The soil of India is plainly not the i‘ich, fertile ground it is 
generally believed to bo. It will grow evety thing from its 
diversity of climate, and some things with great perfection. 
In the product of others its powers aie either exhausted, or were 
originally mean. The pressure of the laud revenue upon the 
country has a vital connection with the question, and that Go- 
veriuQont should take steps to ascoitain exactly what the average 
produce is per acre of every staple grown in the country, and in 
every district of it. The English notion that the .soil of ludia is 
of inexhaustible fertility clings to us in tbe teeth of conclusive 
proof of its poverty ; while here, as in other things, the first 
step to improvement is exact knowledge of tho facts. 

APPENDIX. 

Agricultural Produce per Acre in lbs. Avoirdupois in Agra^ 
Bareilly and tbe Upper Dooab, 


ZiUaha 


SahaniDpore 
Musuffurnuge^ur. 

Me^it 

Buhindshahar 
Bareilly 
Agra No. 1 
„ No. 2 .. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 





ifri- 

gated 

Dry. 

Trri- 

gated. 

Dry. 

Qrani. 

Joour. 

Bajree 

Oordh. 

1,634 

1.080 

1,832 


1,434 

522 

••• 

872 

1,634 


1,832 


1,434 

•522 

• tt 

tee 


1,464 


1,41() 

1,434 

612 


tee 

1,508 


1,832 

1,C93 

1,160 

600 


• 372 


1,046 

• •• 

1,316 

997 

629 

57^ 


1.234 

••e 

1,186 


• •• 1 

697 


236 

1,224 


1,224 

... 

477 

754| 

1 

H 

216 



Ji<mo No. 1 for Agra was prepared from a number of trials 
in 1,247 F. The season, however, was not an average one, and 
the result is not given with othef character than a loose approxi- 
mation to the truth. The khurreef crop was indeed f^ll one- 
fifth inferior in yield to an average autumn crop, owing to the 
scanty rains throughout the rainy season. Again, the rubbee 
was full one-eighth inferior to an average spring crop, from the 
scantiness of the rain in the khurreef. From the same cauae^ 
and the failure of the madawut, or Christmas showers, the chun- 
nah crop was a general failure in the Agra zillah. In a natural 
season, the trials of barley would certainly shew ad average one- 
dfth more than that of wheat in the Agra zillah. As it MS, 
^ qtXlO trials were made of each article of khurreef in the v^ole of 
^ peigunnahs^ and of tho rubbee in five perguunahs. 

•^—NOw a for Agra was prepared by Dewan Bahadur Sing, ^ 
T Bareilly. It is a mere estimate of average aOre produce for AgvSf 
and prepared at my instaiicc, m cousequonoe of the 1}S47 7# sea* 








AGBIOULTUBAL GAZEITE Of UmiA. 


soil failing to supply me with a complete average* This person per acre on the sanko - |lu(Vli| while Ite owtiar 
has a very masterly acquaintance with agricultural statistics ^ ^ fcnowq black oats yield evou W bushfiU. Xbe 
CTpper India. He has, however, under-rated the produce of haitff of the whole district is aft bas^b per aOre 
ill my estimation. (ManseVi Report) ^ 4ftlbs. por4^ushel. In the cold^ partexrf the 

I the Plotte^ the average yield of wheat la but SO bushels isf 


THE AMERICAN YIELD PER ACRE. 


ferior com per acre. India has no want of sun^or her^rb^t 
lands— aim these figures ore full of interest as a standard by 
which to metusure our own agriculture. 


SPKAK.ING gouorally,< says McCulloch, “ agricultuie is lifstle^ 
known ns a scieiito in any part of Amerioa, and but itoiierfeotly 
even as nu art. In the greater part of the States fbi^le utfOo- 
cupied land may be obtained for an almost nominal price, and 
the invariable praotioe is after clearing and breaking up a piece 
of land, to subject it to a course of coutiunous cropping. When 
the land is exhausted, new ground is taken up leaving that 
whicli is abandoned to the via mcdicatnx natunr. In the Eastern 
or Atlantic Status, however, that have been long sottled, and 
are fully occupied, this scourging system is no longer 
possible, and a better system is being introduced per force ; 
a rotation of crops and the manuring of land being practised 
with more or less success. Even in tlie best farmed 
districts, however, American agriculture is in a very 
backwarj^ state, little better than that of our own Central 
Provinces. The result is that the produce is very scanty, except 
upon the best soils. The average yield per acre of tlie crops in 
the state of New York contrasts as follows, with that of Eng- 
land : 


EFFECT OF LOW RENTS. 


Now York . Entjflund 

Whc.it .. 14 buaLola per aero ■2S bubheK 

Barley Ifi „ JJl ,, 

Oat^ .. .. 2f; „ 10 „ 

Fourteen bushels per acre is but 840 lbs. a yield consulerably 
below the average [iroduce of the wheat lands of India according 
to the Ay een Akbarree tables. The State of New York com- 
prises within its borders some of the best corn growing land in 
the Union. In Ohio which is supposed to be the most produc- 
tive of all the States, the produce of wheat and barley is a« 
follows ; 


per acre 

151 buahcU 
24 


(91 mbs) 


^*Miuz 6 is the groat staple of American husbandly and it grows 
on soil not particularly rich for a succession of } ears without 
manure, in all the vigour and luxuriance of an indigenous plant* 
It has been justly called the ** meal, meadow and manure’* of the 
farm as it is used both for human food, and the supply of farm 
stock in winter, and furnishes more nourishment for man or 
beast in a given space and with less labour than any other bread 
corn, but it is not successively cultivated further iiortli than 4.3°’* 

The Agricultural Department at Washington in its monthly 
report for August and September 1869 gives some extraordinary 
statistics as to the yield of the soil in Northern ('olonulu. The 
soil presents great uniformity in regard to quality, being chiefly 
a light loam in which the silicious and micaceous ingredient^ 
predominate. The height of the district is from 3,(K)0, to 7,000 
feet above the sea. The heat is intense in summer, and although 
there Is a moderate rain-fall in its early months, it seldom 
supersedes wo ore told the necessity of irrigating the land 
under cultivation ? Wheat, oats, and barley produce the most 
abundant crops when thus irriglkted. Thu usual time of sowing 
is during March and April, and harvest begins as in England to- 
wards the end of July. The yield per acre of wheat has, in some 
instances, reached 50 btaehela per acre, do to 40 bushels appear 
to be a common return, and the average yield of the whole dis- 
trict is 28. Well attested oases are known, we are told, where 
from 65 to 75 have been raised on one acre. The measured 
bushel of dressed com weighs on the average 62 to 64 lbs. yielding 
iu some cases as much as 45 lbs. of floor. Of the Vine-land farm 
near Denver, its owner reports, •* I ’have non tinned to sow the 
sau^e ground with wheat every year since i860, gatheriog ah 
4ararage crop of 40 bushels per acre,” These figures will serve to’ 
jjve 08 some idea of the vast interval between American and 
Indian ^ricultui;e upon the virgin soil of the former. 

The yield of oats is just ns oxtraordinary» reaching 75 bushels 


Imperfect as at present are the statistics of Indian agriool- 
tuve, they establish tivo or three facts which it is of im- 
portance for us to know. They shew clearly for instamoe,* that 
there is a great difference between the yield of .tlie wheat jbmds 
of the North West Provinces and those of 'Central India, 
cannot tell exactly the average yielil of either soil, but 
we know, geuendly, that the produce of the one is UtUe 
than half that of the othor. We know also that in the original 
powers of the two .soils, the North W'est has no advantage ever 
Central India. We have seen, moreover, that while the average 
produce of iin manured land at homo, is but 843 Iba the acre, the 
yield at once rises to 2, OCX) lbs. when the fields are dressed with 
manure, either from the farmyard or the^guano bed. 

The question of the improvement of agriculture in India is 
beset with peculiar difiioultios. In some parts of the oouhtry it 
would seem hardly to admit of impi*oveiaont, the cultivator 
lavishing upon his holding the same hereditary skill and loving 
cuHiire which mark the spade husbandry of Flanders. On the 
other blind we havo the slovenly, improvident scratching of the 
soil of (ho Central Provinces^ described by Mr. Morris, where 
Nature too generously bestows a harvest upon the idle husband- 
man. Nursingpore,” says Mr. Morris, *Hhe soil is so 

** bountiful, and the labour of producing the average quantity of. 
“ food grains is comparatively so much less than in other 
"less favored tracts, that the people have grown apathetic 
"to a degree, and do not care to resort to artificial 
" means for improving the modes of agriculture, or for guarding 
" against the consequences of exhausted fields brought about 
“ from o\or-tillage.” (Nursingpore Settlement Report, p: ft.). 

Nursingpore lies in the heart of the Nerbudda valley, of which 
Mr. Grant says " the bed of the valley consists of a deep bed 
" of black soil. Ranked at the base of the hills on either side by 
" bands of the more recent sand, stone detritus, and scoured 
"away on river banks by the converging drainage of the 
" valley. It is from this rich central de})osit that 
'<the valley derives its chief wealth. Wheat is taken from 
" it year after year without any attempt at relieving it, either by 
" manure or l>y a system of rotation. But though its annual 
" tribute is unfailingly rendered year after year, it is useless to deny 
" that the powers of the soil have deteriorated under so coiwtaiit a 
" strain. The average return of reheat is six maund0» Or about 
"eight bushels per acre, being more than four times the seedsowu • 
" Captain Sleeman, writing in 1824^ says, that in Siimbut^ 1868, 
^corresponding to 1807, A. D., land newly broken up iU .this 
"district yielded from fifteen to twenty returns. Thai^'after 
" twenty years’ uninterrupted tillage the returns of the same land 
" had sunk to from five-fold to eight-fold, but that in the a^iftiu- 
" ing districts belonging to Bhopal and to Soindia, lying etithe 
other side of the Nerbudda, the returns were at the time of bis 
" writing equal to those recorded iu this district in Sflknbut 18639 
"and that many cultivators had thrown up their lands ^,bs- 
" cause they only yielded nine-fold. He adds that the flvei^ 

" returns^of the Nursingpore distdot are|uoi more 
" to seVsn^ld, the mean, therefore, being five and a^hstfftjiU- 
" Some maljgoozaffs ao^unts of seerland for the same jpeif lj^l ritow 
I "tlie average five-fold and s^-fold* *12^ 

f in, pojnti^ {|me ^eonsiat of an in^Astigation of prod^^ mnde 
in 1 888, in #heat p^duoe is igibrded as fi 

" Captkii^Di||^l^^ BeMemenlBeport of 1836, thoujpfo has 
^'lefo'bojMimar^atiri^ SasuSlly di^ffs in 

pla^ if i and eight*f(dd% miwy 




0 







his time 

^.Je W0Wi%^ili^ five-fold 

^ei(|«rdiA^ ISfo "primA! hsve, I 

eiiiafiid^ te 

tit^, t2&t tekiill bftd» the average re- 

r'erheatia unembatiked lands is not 

kifXt4fAdf or a!s hwiihIs per acre, as noted above.” 

We M liereuaddd Uiat'Mr* Qrant U in error, and that exact 
iWKIJphir average produce to be more than he 

eili^pcMs, We have introduced^the pa8sagl^ however, for another 
pgrpese than ta ^oonteet its statements. We accept tba 
pttftwfe which the passage presents as truthful, and we want 
to JcaOW whether northing can be done to change its featuree. 

account which Mr. Qrant gives of the husbandly 
ofdiwt diitriot is as follows i 

4iii|iaQlpal implementa of husbandry now emploved ate the 
*bidddiur and the ordinary plough. The former is a kind of scarifier, 
baSImig, iiibiaad of a share, a bro^ iron-blade set borisontally aud at 
rijibt angtsB to its body. It is used in preparing the land for the nun- 
ofSpS^ ^vioe if possible before the setting in of the rains, and ^wice 
a4if|mrds. The seed is then sown bruod-cast, and a heavy beam of 
WWo is dragged across the land to crush in the seeds and to break the 
4dSiS» For winter crops a little more trouble is taken. The ** buk 
hhiw!^ Jb Vsed for about lour times before the conclusion of the rains, 
whsB a break admits of it. After this preparation the land is fur- 
Mikbpft^bir tt'regular plough, to which a simple apparatus is attached 
ler dropping me seed ss the plough goes on. Another plough follows, 
marking its furrow a little to one side of the last, and the earth thus 
turned up covers the seed deposited by the hist plough. This rude 
preesa s, weoted by implements of the lightest and most elementary 
oonstrSietion, is all that is done for the soil which is ex()ected to 
prednas an bailing crop of wheat. 

^ It has been alroadv remarked that the unbroken succession of wheat 
CtOpa ratumed by the same land is often surprising, but some- 


* ftltMmlr faoultieav wasall ihahwaa ncpawnrtiy 
"ttbeml •tapfoymMti of malu^ 





npM 

gsramorsome of its tribe is usually substituted for wheat two or 
thine ^ears. Cultivators are afraid to leave their lands fallow, even 
for a single year, for the vacant land is imm^iatelv occu}>ied by rank 
* kjms ’ gross, which no exertions can eitulfcate till it has i un its ap 
poiiited time. This is, in the best pods, 10 or 12 years, — in poorer 
land proportionately less. ^ At the expiry of this time of forced rest the 
land w restored to the cultiv.itot , refreshed and re-invigorated, but so 
much is the long fallow feared, that landlords will take up, even at a loss, 
lands unexpectedly throhm out of cultivation by theu* tenants. 

lianuriug and iriigation are aime&t unkno^vn, except for sugarcane 
and vegetables. There is a hue (lact, coutauung 50 or 60 villages, 
lying on the borders of the Hadurwara and the Muisingpoie jieigun* 
nahg, the rates of the rent and revenue paid in which show how proht- 
alfr both processes might be adopted. The staple produce of these 
vlllagei is sugar-cane, ii iigated from unlimed (kuUha) wells, by moans 
of ihe Persian wheel. The favourable lie of the sub-stiata gives un* 
Ufual facilities for irrigation here, but there is nothing to prevent the 
getaeral use of manure except long habit to the contrary, in the .ul- 
jondltf Jubbulpore distnct, the privctice prevails U) some extont. In 
■Si o i sni g the Nursingiiore peigunnah, 1 came to one village, the leiit 
rates ot which seemed uuusually high, and yet there was nothing to 
indicate that they hod been felt as oppressive. The revenue was theie i 
fore adiusted accordingly, with the result that a second-rate \ illage is 
asaessea higher than many flrst-oloss villages. It afterwards came to 
light (the village was one of those which ha«Fbeen inspected d>y my 
predeo^or), that it was on instance, ^lerhaps the solitary ono, of a 
Itbsval employment of manure. The owners had till latelif heUl as farm- 
ert a 6^ yropidetor, at a rmt heavy enough to /one them to exert 
alt &uif faeukics, ana instead qf sueenmbing, as most wonUl have done, 
thigjmtarned the occasion to positive adi aniage, 

*^The neglect of so important an adjunct to agriculture arises probably 
father tern apathy than from any want of means. In Upjiei India, 
with isnt greater deficiency of ligneous fuel, it is found possible to 
milhwa^ vOry large portion of the cultivated ai'ea. Here although the 
ipengrsl tor non-manuring is that all the available cattle manure 
u reqpired lor fuel, there are some who are candid enodgh to admit 
A^iha pi'oocM is i;po laborious for them. One comiioratively euter- 
‘ md^vator informed me that he had given it a fair trial, but 
waaijo use after the first second year. He evidently 
tibat manure^ once put in, wopld permanently improve the 
hot realise the possibility of ourdening hims^ with a 
AMThMiltver ending kabour. * 

of the soli hal something io do with this apathy. It is 
^ mature, and most tenacious in its texture. Hence 
of wMog and irrigation, which might amply fertUise 
ItfikUr eeils^ ilmuld here be thrown a'way. It must be, as in the case 
I^Qon^Uy irrigated to prevent the rapid induration. 
^ ettbs^ttwi fisoUity, which characterize it in its- diyiiig sUte. 

^ neoeseitatoi ^mora labour and expense than in 
He fi and, by koftening the soil, cultivators jfOuld avoid 
of damiM to which they ai^e n# su^ept, via., lom of 
^Itfrikdrops into the fissures of ^Wfocofielbcal loss 

W|i|bh dries uphetore theycM^ 

— — under which t|iey are 
which would nejthi 
jhl^lKoesri 


QonM ire have to the impoUoy ofew Igteii 
in fixing the land revenue everywhere at a 
1*10 annas per sore. Human nature in the same;^ 

**1 have not,” says Arthur Youngs ^seen an instah&'^^ii 
being very low and husbandry at the same time being good. 
Innumerable are the iostanoea of farmers living mtsevebly end 
even breaking on farms at very low rents, beiim suoeeeded by 
‘^others on the same lands at very high rents wbo 
tunes. Throughout my journey X have umvenslily olin||(^ 
that such farms as were the most^ wmtoh^ly mauegrd vtoM 
very nfitoh under-let.’* The great chief of ogriottlturatK|Ui^ 
ties recorded this conviction as the result of his obsengitlons 
throughout his tour in the north of England 1770*99. ^re- 
marked upon the same fact subsequently in hm Irish tour, Bfmt 
modern observation confirms its accuracy. Estates 
under rented,” says McCulloch, are almost uniformly 
in an inferior stylo compared with those that are let sb 
fan value.” The same fact has been observed by our settlement 
officers all over India. By fixing the land revenue for 30 yiShrs at 
the lo!lr rates adopted in the Central Provinces, we have doi^e our 
best to stereotype the slovenliness of their husbandry, while by 
creating a race of middlemen therein between the State and the 
cultivator, we have sown the seeds of a harvest of difilcultiss in 
the future. It is easy to see that of the Malgoo^ar^ not ex- 
tinguished, we shall have, before the century expiies, air the 
evils of sub-letting flourishing in rank luxuriance. 


IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL PROCESSES: 
THEY POSSIBLE ? 


ABE 






We have seen how entirely dependent modern ogrioulture a 
homo is for its returns upon high cultivation ; and have gtvdii 
above an example, uiion the authority of Mr. Charles Qrant, ^ of 
the effects of a somewhat heavy rental upon the improvement of 
agriculture in the case of a village of the Nursiugpore district 
of the Nerbudda Valley. The higher rental was all that wits 
needed to force the cultivators ui>on a “ liberal employment of 
manure.” We now direct attention to certain remarks upon the 
question of improved agricultural processes generally in that part 
of India which seem to us of very great importance. 

These remarks occur in the Hooahungabacl Settlement Report, 
ill which, after describing the slovenly agriculture of the district’ 
the Settlement Officer (Mr. C. A. Elliott) proceeds as follows 

“The first impression made on my readers by my ocoount of 
the agriculture practised hero will probably be the as 
that which the sight of which produced on me, — that it is in 
the highest degrSe slovenly and wasteful, and that it is a thou- 
sand pities that the system of manuring and irrigation which is 
common in the North-West Provinces could not be introduo^ 
hei-e. This is certainly a very natural and plausible view. I 
shared it fully atrfirat, and expressed it in my earliest report on 
the assessment of Perguiiuah Rajwara. The Chief Oommissipn- 
er has been unwearied in projecting schemes of iMgafion in 
the Na^re Valley, and has expressed his desire tbatsimilar 
plans should if possible be framed for this valley. Aceoidingly 
I m^e some measurements and estimates for damming the River 
Morin and turning its waters into the Seonoo Pergunni^ z bht 
the plan turned out to be impracticable. I made agricuitUkUi 
experiments, which clearly demonstrated the valuer of mantS^ 



the Provinces Gaseite ior Aug^t, 1864. Messrs. L. 

and Bernard, in a minute subsequently circulated, iidTCrifttod 
the extension of irrigation, and express^ their belief tlie 
water would be used, and a high rate paid for it. X him. there, 
fore the weight of authority against me, and my own viem to 
recant, when I say that I do not believe high cumvatiCn— f . $. 
manuring and irrigation — ^to be advanta^ous, orin a lam fik- 
tent pnmticable, in the present state of tfalngs. 

“ If will begin, then, by protecting myself under a veiy ] 
thority. * It is long,’ says a traveller in the United i9 

* before an English eye be^mes reconciled to the Itehti^ 

* the 4src^, and the careless farming (as we shMd ^ 

* which is apparent. One forgets that where laud is eo^ 
^folandlaoor sadaarasit ishejre, a totaDy wBitvsxil 

* must be pursued to that which prevails In mci^' 



ACmCtltTUKAL GAZETfE OF IRMA. 
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‘ couiitriCIs, aud that tbe oonsoqueuce will bo want of tidineaa, 
‘ as it were, or fiiiiah, or everything that requires labor/ Mr. 


only a way of getting more out, of the 
cd the land must sooner becomeexbfti 


Mill goes on to say, — ‘ On© of tlio two causes mentionod, the tion becomes the pn^iceii manure must 


its end by being applied to fresh soil, than i 
j^ed, ill bringing the soil already occupied i 


if it average) will manure two acres, and 
into one house will supply half an acre. 


^ hifiker cultivutioii/ These reiimik8 Moem to ftpply here an his plough can therefore 
well as to their original subject, and just what American culti- gate three. This prob 


he hotuie/|B^ 
,The cultitg 


vation is to English, tliat tho iigriculturo of the Nerbudda 
Valley, with its 1.50 soids to the square mile, is to the agricul 
tureoftho Northr Western Provinces, with its 460, It seems 

- A. *1 /•_ . • .1 • • 


his plough can therefore manure two acres. ECp 
gate three. This probably is the malkimum 
nigh cultivation possible. Even if he could irrigate mej; 
would be of little use unles-s he could Mt moi'O manum. Tbjl 
sy.stems stand thus opposed : high cultivation at three or 


more profitable, and the imminence of the settlement iirevcnted throw up seventeon of his rubbee-growing acres, and Irrt- 
the extension of cultivation. Hence for a short time arose a gate the remaining three, but that he should still eultivate 
competition of land which will hoav, I believe, be satistied by a tho whole twenty, and manure and irrigate, euu^, * 
great increase of cultivation. Putting this exceptional case of them. This might jiudoubtedly be doiie^ though t n^rp are 
^ide, there has never been any competition for land. There some difficulties in the way. Although a population of IWro 
has always been ^ much laud that every new plough found the Square mile can supply manure for 60 acres, it could nbt^be 


room and occupation, and every cultivator had so much fallow done at present, till the cultivators acquire the habit of storing 
that ho could break up a new field and cultivate it when his it. The irrigation must be done in the first month after the 
fonner field began to bo o\haustcil ; and this, according to Mr. sowing, — 1 \ e, from 15th November to l6th December, «^or.^e 
Mill, is more profitable than to expend tlie same amount of labor it is of no use ; but this is the time when the cultivator outs 
on higher cultivation of the whole laud. The facts thorouerhlv his hav and winnows his khurfeef croDS. But this could bfrdoiM 


on higher cultivation of the whole laud. The facts thoroughly 
bear this out ; for I think it can lx* proved that the cultivator 


his hay and winnows his khun^eef crops. But tfiis conld be dene 
by laborers, and I do not think there are any serious difficulties 


here raises absolutely a larger gro.ss produce than the cultivator in the way of this innovation, except that it is not the habit, 
of the North-Western Provinces, and that his net profits are and that people will not usually imauge their habits without 


of the North-Western Provinces, and that his net profits are and that people will not usually change their habits without 
wger also. In tho North-Western Provinces a plough covers considerable pressure. But what I have to say on this point is, 
fh>m five to seven acres, and, taking .six as an average, three that an irrigation of two acres out of twenty is not what the 
are under khureef and three under nibbee. Supposing the latter Chief Commissioner contemplates in his Memo, on the Pench 
three to be all sown with wheat and irrigated, then (accordiiij Canal, nor what Messrs. Ross and Bernard antioipate. Sir 
to the table in Mr. Hume’s report) the total pcoduce will be 48-^ R. Temple, in an answer to my letter on the Morin Irrigation 
maunds. Here the cultivator sows twenty acres witli wheat to Scheme, stated that in tho North-West half the cultivated area 
one plough, and according to the table previously given, he might be taken as the average irrigated area. In this district 
mised 120 mauiuK. Thus his gross produce is more than tlouble 320 acres cultivated in every square mile, and 160 acres of these 


maunds. Here the cultivator sows twenty acres witli wheat to Scheme, stated that in tho North-West half the cultivated area 
one plough, and according to the table previously given, he might be taken as the average irrigated area. In this district 
mised 120 mauiuK. Thus his gross produce is more than tlouble 320 acres cultivated in every square mile, and 160 acres of these 
that obtained by the high cultivation, and a reference to the are to be irrigated. As in the North-Western Provinces, a 


foregoing table will also show that his not profit is larger. 

“ It may, however, bo argued th.it one cultivator can water more 
than three acres. Now Mr. Hume says that, with wells from 
twenty to forty feet deeii, an ai re can bo watered by three coolies 
in five days, or .six acies month. 1'he answers I have re- 
ceived from a great number of persons in the North-West in- 


cultivator with one plough cannot irrigate more than three 
acres, it would require fifty-throo cultivators to the square mile, 
instead of thirteen, as at present, to effect this ; or if it be 
allowed that canal irrigation is so much easier than well 
in’igatioii that four acres can be watered from it against three 
from wells (a proportion which I deduce from Mr. Hume’s 


form me that from thirty to seventy d.iys are spent in irrigating statement of the respective cost), then forty cultivators to the 
the plough area tlieio, and one authority taking the plough are^ mile arc required, or treble the population and number of 
at four and a lialf acres, and tho well tit thirty feet deep, states cattle now existing in tho district, fey my luoilost oalculation, Jf 

fliroo nilfl .1 .4^1.. J II Al- A...- A -.1 U Al-_ • • 


that three mid a half months .ne spent in irrigalioij. IJore the 
cracked and gaping soil «rilaiiily \m 11 take more water, and 
therefore a longer time to irrigate. xMy wheat -field (oiie-aciv) 
took mo twelve days. The sugar-growers of Zumanie reckon five 
day.s to aii acre, aiul I tliink < iglit iiuiy' be taken as the average 
— wheat huid being less Wrirked, and therefore more cracked, than 
sugar-cane. Jt follows that if six acres can be watered in a 


month there, mily four can lu*re, and therefore even ales.s area »^f R«- 2.50. 


every cultivator can even water four acres to a plough, the irri- 
Ufiteil area will be only fifty-two acres per square mile. Suppos- 
ing can.al- water to rc.ach two and a half miles on each side of it, 
for every running mile of canal, five square miles, or (at my 
average rate per mile) 260 acres, can do irrigatea ; so that a 
canal which on an average costs Rs. 20,000 per mile will, at the 
highest conceivable rate of Rs. 2 per acre, bring in a revenue 


than the North-west can lx* irrigated by one cultivator. This 
may be clearly seen by coimdoring the time when the first 


** A (|uestion of this sort is always best illustrated by au ex- 
ample, and 1 will Rioose as favorable an example as possible, 


irrigation possible per cultwator. But Mr. Hume .says that miles long, and would roach nearly every field in the village. I 
tbr^«coolios are Inquired 1 he cultivator must hire two men havehad a census taken of the population hy my Superinte^ent, 
5? j. • X mi ^ hero are not so many inoii in the which is probably pretty correct, though the number of 

« certaiuly too low. Now, BupposiDg tbat. 


nj^rth would ] 


fencing, and cutting the hay and the khureef there are probabhr 
only enough men in this district*to irrigate five and a haJf acres 
for every plough. We arc still, therefore, forced back on the 


plough watered its maximum number oi five and a Jhalf 
acres, the total watered area would be 1,100 acres. At a 
more moderate estimate of four aoies, it would be 800 aores. 
But there are only 443 adult agriculturist males in the Village, 
so that if three men are employed on each fields there areiooily 
enough for watering tho land belonging to 160 jdoughs. At four 


dilemma of irrigating three acres to each plough, and raising 48 acres to a plough, this brings the irrigable area wwn to 6(k)l^eB* 
m^nde, or of cultivating twenty acres without irrigation, and At two and a half acres to the ploura, 500 aores can be ffiaiArred 
^ • A 1 . I every year, and, os it would probably be suffi^^piio tdibiare 

Hut, agmn, thei’e IS another point which requires considera- every other year, there would be no difficulty in euPMXing 
tioii : irrigation shomd be accompanied by manure. I will not manure for this limited amount of irrigation. I get. thep, the 
venture to say that it is of no use without manure, but it cer- following results as to the irrigable area : — oalcupting ftom 
tai^ loses much of its usefulness without it. There are two ploughs, 1^200 acres as the maximum, and 800 the axea ; 


district ^ffiere wheat irrigation Is practised — one calculating from manure, 1,000 aores : calculating nrci^ the i 
from the Ajnal, which flows five or six feet be- ber of men, 600 acres. Now tho cost of tbe canal in tlMi' 
field, and the other at Giimheer (Porgunnah Charwa) hi, ox-hypothesis,. Rs,' 40,503. and the return, at 


oJIiif 8 ^ ADygurh, to whom I beg leave to expresi my obU- ^ 

?o wpare elaborate returns and caloulatione Ike was good enough od; QX th^rl 



od; or th^rMae peopj 
more labor on a %mi 


dm pdl^ation'Tc^ires more bauds: iStA If 
^h^the muetbdiiMilS&s- 
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VUA ti^jr can work a little harderj but oot muobf certainly not 
"%to|ftake a canal jay. I have ihewn that, with their 
wmihrationon alai^area, they ohtaiii Acre maa pro- 
thill h^ ctQtivation dOeeon a email urns therefore I 
'f with tS^ %o abandon their ajatem in toio, and take np 
VWiert ooe. Tbm veufilne only one way of improving 
and that*, inoreaeiM the population ; but so long 


Cbarw% KhaiKtiBh and Berar are only half popiilaiod, 
^ ttmi^illnot Inereaee' very fast. Still there can be 
abt in what direction the future of the agricuHiiral 
I tendiof. They will fiiwt be forced to use the wells 
Hnd atreama i^dch they now make no use, and irrigate one 
ae* pt two a|dece; Then they will be forced to divide their 
heUmiga, to enltivate Has and lesa groundi and in a higher 
fliahi{m|tiB at laet the aystem will be aaaimilated to that of the 
Kevi^ W eat But thia is not a prospect to look forward tb with 
aalUhotioni and in all human probability the agiicultural 
cbwaiaoftne diatriot will never be better oflP, as regards material 
odaalbrtafi than they are now/^ 



This paaaage is worth the careful study of Gkivemment. The 
tmihia, that a department of agriculture is oneo£41ie plainest 
wantaof Oovemmeut. Mr. Elliott has raised a most important 
fjttOationi and we shall be glad if some of our readers will help 
i|a to a oareM diacussion of it. Lord Mayo is a practical farmer, 
and will take a personal interest, we are persuaded, in these 
diacuasiona. 


IDITORIAL NOTES. 

— w 

The eathnated average produce per acre of land in Ireland 
for'the year 1855, according to Parliamentary Return was as 

follows 

Avera{jf€ Produce^ 1855. 


CSMULB. 

Wheat . . . 

Barley 

Bere 

Oats 

Bye 

Boot cBors. 

^ Potatoes . 

TmuipB 

Mongol Wnrzol 
Qiusb do., 

Hay • . • • 
Flax 

Beans and Peas 


l,59e lbs. per acre 
1,948 ,, 

1,747 

1,528 „ 

2,240 

8*3 tons per acre. 
18*0 

2 Tons per acre. 
540 lbs „ 

241 gallons „ 


We quote these figures simply as a rough standard for pur- 
of comparison. 


In a paper on “ Complementary Manures,’’ published in the 
Jfmrwd of Agriculture, M. Villeroy gives an instance of 
the extraordinary effect of super-phosphatos on calcareous soil . 
“ At a short distance from where 1 reside,” he says, “ there is a 
tract of calcareous laud which had been divided and subdivided, 
ill-oultivated, and badly manured, until the alternate crops of 
wheat had dwindled down to about eleven bushels per acre ; rj'c 
waa tried, and yielded a little better result. Superphosphate 
waa tried, and the effect in the case of rye was beyond all ex- 
pectation ; with 35Qlibs. per acre it is not at all uncommon to 
obtain crops of 44 bushels. This was a veritable revolution for 
the poor yillagcrs, and every one was astonished to see magni. 
icent crops of rye produced on what was considered wheat laud, 
jdthough it yielded so little. Th^ question is, will the effect be 
^nnanent ? The farmers think so ; being richer in straw and 
forage, they produce more manura, and are able to give their 
Hilda two dressings of manure, alternating superphosphate with 
inamira ; thus they hope not only to maintain, but to increase 
tlm fertility of th^eir soil. It would be difficult to dud a more 
snikliigaxample of the good effects which may be derived from 
the employment of chemical manures.” 

A s8mag== g"-'.’:Xii .'jrrT*!. 

' Wfl pUbUsb below Mr. Rivett^Oarnao’s Report on the cotton 
ieason of 1869-70 in the Central Provinoes and the Berars. The 
I spipiiiniTioe ot this report, marks, we trust, the commencement 
Pt% near era in Indian i^culture. That it^ is most desirable 
to do something systematically in the way poiut- 
en^ by 'Em Mayo at the Jubbidpoxo opening, for the improve- 
*piibiQ<,ihp|i^ of the coo^trjr, there caa be no doubt. 

reports teenat |j^th facts which shew the’ 


necessity of our doing so while these experiment.s of ^r. Rivett- 
Camac^a, upon the manuring of cotton, deep ploughing, selection 
of seed, &o., shew thg line to be adopted. But <^venunei{lthes 
made these experiments over and over again, and nothing sA yet 
has ever come of them, and the reason of its uniform failuin Is, 
not far to seek. To succeed, it is necessary to excite public inUrest 
td t?ie work, aivd then to sustain it and keep it alive. 

This, the Agricultural Gazette oj India will strive to do, and 
wo very earnestly invite the co-operation of the educated ol|sses 
of the country in the work. Our columns will contain a dose 
I contemporaneous account of what the State is doing, while wo 
Ijshall endeavour to rescue the records of, past experiiiieot.s 
j from the mouldy recesses of the Secretariates of the country. 


We publish below a letter from the Supreme Government 
dated 30th J une last, to the Govommonis of Madras, Bombay 
and Bengal upon the subject of advances (turcavee) to proprietors 
of land for the construction of permanent works of agricultlira 
improvement : — 

** The system says the loiter under wliich tuccavee advances or per- 
manent improvements have been given in many ports of India, is Meti- 
cal in principle with that which has been carried out in the United 
Kingdom, with admirable results, by means of the Land Improvement 
Acts. The Governor- General in Council beMeves that this principle 
may receive a much wider and more systematic development m India 
than has hitherto been given to it ; and ho believes that no sounder or 
more useful principle could bo acted upon by a Government which 
desires to make the resources of the State available for the promotion of 
the wealth and improvement of the people, Tliere is, perhaps, no 
country in tho world in which the State has so immodiate and direct 
an interest in such questions. The Government of India is not only 
a Government, but the chief landlord. The land revenue, which yields 
twenty millions of our animal income, is derived Drom that portion of 
tho rent which belongs to tho State, uiid not to individual proprietors . 
There can be no doubt that, throughout tho greater part of India, every 
measure which can be taken for tho improvement of tho land, and for 
increasing its productive powers, immediately enhances the value of tho 
property of tho State, and odds ultimately to the public resources with- 
out the imposition of any fresh burden on any club4 of tho cominunity." 

There is the right riug about these sentences, and if Lord 
Mayo but holds fast the policy which they embody and force its 
expression into action, he will leave his mark upon Inffian 
progress. The propriety of such advances won pointed out forci- 
bly in the Madras Famine Report of 1866 by Mr, Dalyell. Tho 
local Governments are now invited by Lord Mayo to communi- 
cate with him upun the subject, and it will be their fault if this 
great measure is any longer deferred. 


Mr. Buck, Settlement Officer at Furruckabad, writes to the 
Agri-Iforticidtural Society as follows : — 

** Potatoes aro exUntivebj grown in the vicinity of Furruckabad, Tho 
ground is loaded with the coarsest manuro, often tho produce of latrines . 
Tho amount per acre is often from 300 to 490 hiillock-loads ; potatoes 
are grown eveiy other year,” with tobacco and “ mukka*’ intervening. 
Tho result is, that ot late years tho potatoes havo deteriorated, and (in 
consequence probably of ovormannring) are nniversally diseased, 
dehoient in flavour, aud appear wanting in staixih. Would not bono 
manure be beneficial ? If so, in what way should it be prepared ? The 
cultivators who grow potatoes are generally Kachies, tho most intelli- 
gent and painstaking class in tho North-West, who would spare neither 
labour nor expense if they could profit thereby ; as it is, they frequently 
spend as much as 20 rupees per acre for manure alone. Some of them 
have tried saltpetre and indigo seed in addition to the coarser manure, 
and the former has certainly a partial succcsi>. Any information on 
the subject will be acceptable as to tho proper treatment of tho soil for 
potatoes.’^ 

Mr. Buck should let us know what weight his bullock load 
represents. The average yield in Ireland is about tons 
(14,500 lbs.) per acre. If wo assume a bullock load to b$ two 
hundred weights Mr. Buck’s yield is 67,000 lbs. to 112,000 lbs. 
per acre. Have we not a cipher too many in the figures P A 
yield of 50 tons per acre is surely impossible. Has lime been 
tried as manuro P 


The very first report we gat from Mr. Rivett Carnao concern, 
ing the model farms he has recently established in the fiorars 
tells us that. the combined effect of deep ploughing and cmfiil 
selection of the seed has in one case been an out-turn of 255 lbs. 
of clean cotton to the acre. “ The case was, it is true, an ixcep- 
** tional one. as the soil of the field in which the drop was sown 
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WAS Huperior to the oixliiiary run uf thi* cotton-growing tracts* 
“ But fi*oin ordinary flclds in the Fann during this, an iinfavour- 
able season, as much as 176 lbs. of cleunad cotton was picked 
“ ftpotn the acre. The results me, ilieirforo, om-ouraging.’* 

The results are a-stoiindjn*^. 2r»5 Ihp. of clean coUon 

moan a return of B.s, lOo to 200 the* jure, at the prices which 
have ruled for the .staple .siin e 

The State has now fom* Model Farms under the control of the 
Cotton Commissioner. Those at Sheogam, Ooniraotoo and 
Hiuguughat in Berar, and one lately established at Booluii- 
shuhur in the North West. Mr. Cariiac notes the results o4 
deep plougliing at the last named farm as follows : 

“ Ho far as can at present be judged, it would appear that deep 
ploughing is of great benefit to the plant. Those parts of the 
“ P ‘ed Farms which have been thxi.s treated .show very favour* 
“ebly by the side of the fields cultivated according to tl»e 
•• ordinary Native method. Tlie plants on the well-ploughed 
“ fields were much stronger and healtliior than tlunr neighbours, 
“ and, OH alrctuly noticed, 180 lbs. of clean ct)tta.n j)er acre was 
“.picked from these fiohb. 'Pliis season an ordinary Native field 
“ hardly yielded 50 lbs. to the acre.’* 


wBSTBRNzrau, 

Duiing the fortnight ending Itlth ^nly tiu 
talooka of Belgaiim wimi favoralile. Thn rice 
well. Tlie sowing of jooaree hod oommeneed^ toM wgAih 
ill some places where there was suffident laoiatim^ 
min was wanted for the completion oftfthis operatioiit * 
ilistrii t was generally free from disease, except in the tjd<dh»S. 
of Bidi and Sunipgaom, where fever and the oattle dweaH^^ireve 
rife. ' ' ' 

In Rutauagherry owing to a favorable fall of rain dunng ttie 
fortnight, the transplanting of rice and wurkus orops^ 
vigorously going on. The crops were in a good eondition^ 
The general heaUh of the j^ple was afiS 9 eted by fover, dysentery 
and small-pox. Cattle disease was also prevalent in a l$w 
places.' . 

In Dharwar- -the rain-fall had been more or less favorable 
throughout the colleclorate ; and all the crops were in a thriving 
condition, except in the Hooblee and Nowlgoond talookaa where 
the til and jooaree crops hod been attadeed by grubs^ The 
districts weiv free from disetose. 


In Broa^ - -rain had sufficiently fallen^ throughout the 
collectorate ; the crops 6f rice, kodra, and vugurdoo^^were in a 
flourisiiiug shite ; and the sowing pf jooaree and kupas was in 
progress. Pufdic health was satisfactory. Cattle were also free 
from disease. 


♦ 


Nothing could be more opportune or ns ire reassuring than 
these exporiment.M. Fair Dhollcra is to day quoted at Oc/. per lb.; 
and if India is to maintain any place whatever in the Liveqioo] 
market, her whole sy.stem of production imisl be changed. 


Mr. Bridgman of Furuckpoie who has for many years been 
interested in the iutroduction of good descriptions of cereals 
and grasses, writes as follows to the Agri Horticultural Society 
on the subject of the fine wheat raised at Afeerut hy Mr J. (r 
Robertson : 

“ As Mr. llObcrtHoii’H koc< 1 lias been pmdncetl by very high cultivation 
I rather fdoi* that 011 being Hulnulttcd to oidin.uy culti\«itioii, it >\ ill 
revert nt ouco to ordinary need, 'i’liv tiling ulii( h it is desiuiblti to dis- 
cover is, it appeals to mo, avaiicty of oimitr^ wheat, tlie accidental 
product of nature, of which the quulitio.s sludl excel those of ordimiry 
wheat, especially in abinidsmoo ol jirodiice. AN ith that Niew, athuiAest 
tinife in the Hpnng, 1 sent notice to my tenants to Ining to me all the 
ears they cunld nelcct when iciping theii i\ he.it, of which the length, 
exclusive of , the heuiil, should he 0 fingeiH. oj 3^ inches. For such 
ears I paid them half a jiice e.ich, and foi e.vin ot 6 fingeis (4J inches) 

I ofTerod them two pice each. I oldaiiicd hut few «if the luttei, hut 
ufthe former I have got a goodly (iuaiitit,! . J pmjiose tosfmtlum 
both ill myoAMi giouitd iieAt "etxt.ii ; .md tioiu each I liavc 

selected the hugest giuiiis to ilo^oUl| iip.ut liom Iheii'-i I do not 
pixipose to .suhjei t them to e\t‘C'|»ti<iH,il < iiltix ,itioii. )uM,ius,‘f think j 
that might le.wl to I *11 icioiH le.sultH and dele.it the ohj« « I J ha\c in 
xiew. It is ot couiHO of mueli impojtimce tojuiAc ti> n.itive .igrkul- 
tumlists th«* ]H*cunieiy henelits <»f liigJi .md «.ai el iil t nlti\ .difin. 'J’his | 
Mr. Robertson's oxi>eriinont dtuvs Muy fully. Hut in this p.ut of 
the countjy, the intro«liictioii ot .ui improied system of (ultivation' 
would Ijc a slow piocess, if attended hy much uilditional labour. They 
ai'e better satisfied with a small crop pnsluceil by Uttle luhoiir th.ui 
a loige olio wliicli cost them inueh trouble. To give seven water- 
ings to a wheat erop would not he pra« ticahic on a largo se.ile to any 
cultivator, however enterprising and iiulustiious ho might he.” * j 

Mr. A. J. Siurnier of Gha/.eepore soiidB the Society a saii^- . 
pie of wheat raised from An^tralinii stork, sniipliod to him by I 
the Society three years ago, ‘•'rju* first year,” observe.s Mr. 
Stunner, “tbe produce did not come up to the seed sown, 
the second year rust attacked it; the third year (last) I got 
abot^t 8 luannds to the beegab.” 

Baboo Peary Phand Mitia said that tlip wheat w'as of a good 
description, similar, but supoWor, to Doodooa,” though, 
small in the grain, valno Rs. 3-4 per maund, or perhaps a little 
more.’' 


THE DEBARS. 

Jlingunghat, -The Assistiint to the Cotton Commissioner, 
writing iiin lev date the 2CHh June statCH, — 

“ On the night of the 17th, we had the first burst of the 
monsoon, and the weather since then has been almost continu- 
ously drizzling rain. 

“ The cultivatoi-8 have not yet begun sowing, and will not 
begin to do ho until three or four more heavy showers of rain 
have fallen, for as yet the min has not penetrated to any great 
depth. At the Mutlnee Farm we are quite ready to begin sow- 
pig as soon as a favourable opportunity occurs.” 

EaH Be^nir (Oommotee). — Writing under date the 23rd July 
the Assistiint to the Cotton Commissioner reports : — 

“ From the 1 2th up to date, wo have had very heavy showers 
of rain, by which the Hoilhas become so thoroughly saturated 
that some of the cultivatoi-s have now commenced to sow their 
fields with cotton. 

“ The rain which fell on the 17th was exceedingly heavy. 
Rain fell continuously for iieiirly 48 houi*s and the water has 
.'^oaked well into the ground. 

“ Tlie M 011 .S 0011 ha.s coniiuenced this time earlier than was ex- 
)>ccted. On accQiint of the heavy uiiKeasonable showers that fell 
tiuriiig the }>a.st two or three niontlis, the cultivators seemed to 
ft'ar that the l iuiis might f.iil us towtirds the middle or clo.se of 
the sea.soii, when they will lie lugeiitly reijuired. This unexpect- 
ed cju ly rain has hurried on the sowing ojierations, and many 
of the lield.-» aie yet to be got into order, and the cultivators are 
now bii.sily engaged in .sowing or preparing their fields. 

BW Bartu', -^Tlie AH.si.Htant to the Cotton Commissioner, 
under date the 10th Jnne writes, — » 

“On the night of the 7th, we had 1 inch DO cents, of rain, 
conseipieutly the ground has been pretty well saturated ;iu fact 
HO much HO that 1 liave not been able to do any thing with it for 
the la.st two (lays.” 

And again, under date the 24th, he add%-— 

“ We liave had very heavy rain, as much a.s 8^ inches.” 

Very heavy rain has fallen in the North-Western Proviuoas, 
and in Central 1 India, and, as far as 1 can learn, ail over the 
country ; and^tlie proH]>ectH in every direction are reported to be 
favourable. 

The following reports have been received by Telegraph : ' 

IIingm</haty Ath Jtd^^ — Rain-fall up to date 8'49 inches. From 
the 22nd to the iHt no rain fell. During the last four days the 
rains have set in again steadily, and the prospects of the crop 
now look well. 


COMOITION OF THE COUNTRY, 

- - 

OUDH. 

Olidh have l»een somew'hat 
) uhirh ill many distrletH is 
^ what iw already sown. From 
tin -fall of the province (rising 
, to 39*9 in Baraich) averaged 


Oo7nrnotee (East Berar), 4th J iily.-*<-Ram-fall up to dpte nine 
inches. Cotton crop most flourishing. 

(West Berar), 4th July. — Rain-fall 8*74 inchea' 
Weather fine dining last fortnight, and Koonbiea (otHlLrAt6ra( 
busy Howiiigi Rain is now threatening. Prospects ooiUd not be 
more favoitible. 

Simla \ Harry BivETT-CvuiiMi^ . 

The 4th eJnJy 2870. j Cotton ComiBicsfhDCt*/ 

(» 

O' . 

** , 

North-Western Pepvikoes. 

Along with a 8outh-ea^|rindj whi(^ Mt in on & 
clouds were observed at iiiiwy all the stations to orerspiMf iBe 


Xhe prospects of the kliuri 
darkened by the coutiiniutis 
either retarciing sowings oi* inj 
^1 St June to 22nd July,! 
from 6*6 in Lalgunj, Roy Bar 
over 21 inches, 
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Bkjjf* .j^Theae clouds were apjiareutly the forenumeni of ilio ^uulli- 
wesi'iiioiiflooii. The clouds, however, ciuoe and Went all throu«?h 
the latter part of May, and in the first ten days of June were hut 
little seen; but they re-appeared al^ut the 11th or l:2(h of 



ougti no rain fell up to tins date, yet tiie aspe^ 
the weather was %at of the setting in of the monsoon. Nearly 
all the stations had had a good run -fall on or before the 18th. 
after which a break ensued till the 20th or 2Ut, and a Mccoud 
similar interval oociirred, especially in places eastward of Futteh- 
gurh, from the 2l8t to the 25th or 26th. Diiiing the last four 
or five days rain was frequent and heaVy' all over tho Nortli- 
Westein Provinces and Oiidh. 

The follow iuff table gives the total rain-falls for the mtnth of 
J one in this and the three preceding years : — 


BAIN-FALL FOR JUNE. 


Stations. * 

• • 

1870. 

1889. 

• 

1888* 

1867. 

Chukrata.. 

^0-75 

«*?2 


• 

Dohra ... 

7-09 

2-98 

8-86 

7-80 

Boorkee... 

4‘94 

2*43 

4-24 

8-06 

Meerut ... 

12-66 

0*26 

... 

8*12 

Bareilly 

14-20 

0-80 

. . 

7-30 

Fatteh^h 

9-10 

0-10 

... 


Agra 

4-SO 

0*20 

22-0 

8-17 

Lucknow.. 

9-63 

0*19 

340 

7*80 

Goruokporo 

4*70 

1-06 

... 

12-40 

Ajmere . . 

8*40 

0-00 

1-10 

1*87 

Allahabad 

4*47 

... 


4-89 

Bonarea... 

4-00 

S-60 

i6-io 

6-30 


Bengal. 

Orissa , — The mouths of May and June were unuhuallv dry, 
and strong southerly guilds prevailed, and in a iiiea.sure juvvenled 
and dispersed many of the thimdcrstonns whndi gathering over 
the hills to the north-west frequently during these mouth.s, In oak 
over the low country affording reasonable moisture generally suf- 
ficient for preliminary ploughing and cultivation and for the 
sowing of the early beallcc nee cron, 'riiese storms tluring the 
present season were few and partial in their eflects, conse<ju(»iitIy 
cultivation has been retarded. The regular monsoon rains were 
rather late, the fir.st fall occured in Bahisore on the KJtJi and in 
(^aleuttji in tho IKth June, wlieiitlie monsoon fairly set in. (.Con- 
siderable anxiety was felt in this division, as .stnne of the early 
sown beallee suffered from want of rain, and in Pooreo where the 
absence of rain was more maiked than in either (Cuttack or 
Balasore, the hot weather or dalooa crop grown under irrigetion 
from jheels and tanks suffered to the estimated extent of about 
iwo-tuirds. However this daloooa crop, though a seasonable 
assistance to the people is grown over a very lifuited area, and 
variations in iheyiehl would not mateiially affect the food supply 
of the district. If tlie rains which have now fairly set in con- 
tinue without intervals of excessive <lrought or flood, all cause 
for further anxiety will be removed. 

/>acca.— Tho reiferts from this division are generally sati^ae- 
tory, and there is no voasou to anticipate any distressing failure 
of ci' 0 ])s. In Sylhet the auuia cixip lias been jwtly destroyed 
in some j^arts owing to the sudden rise of the river, and it is 
now estimated that it will not exceed lui H anna crop. The aona 
crop has sustained no damage as yet. 

Chota Nagpore, — The reports from the several districts of this 
division, Singbhoom excepted, are unexceptionably favourable. 
Unusual drought up to nearly the middle of June interfered 
with the early sowing in Singbhoom, and it is feamd that the re- 
^prns from what is called the Bdra lands will lie short. The 
mwketa however are very well supplied and the prices of grain 
below the average. Since tho 15th June raiu has fallen copiously 
in eve^ district. In a letter dated the 11th instant, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Maunbhoom reported that rain had fallen uni- 
versally and sufficiently in his district for the purposes of culti- 
vation, but that the crdjjs were not sufficiently advanced to judge 
of the p|K»speots of a good harvest. 

Ra^shahge, — The accounts received from this district arc favor- 
able, th^u^ up to the middle of June some alarm was felt owing 
to the lateqess of the rains, but as the regular rainy season set in 
about tbat date, all apprehensions for the present are now 
removed. The anuiu sowings are now complete, and there is uo 
Imiger any fear of a deffeient harvest, so far as can at present be 
oonfeotured. 

From Pubna it is remrted, that the promise of a fine liaivest 
Rot be better tnan it is.’’ 

Pafna . — The latest reports speak of very sevei'e inundations 
ia.tbo diatriel of Chuniparuu,- much loss has occurred to the 
the early rice crop, .but the latter is uot a very laige 
oroi^. p 


(‘kntual PiioviNCiSS, 2^niJHig 1870. 

In Nagpoie Biej .sowings were in progress in Ramtek and 
Uoinruir, and jowaroe tbioughout the district. In Kaiojo tbe 
cotton Clop lias been Mlighlly injured owing to tho^ heavy rams.. 

Very heavy rain fell in Chanda during the week, ^aus^antiog 
of lice oontinucH. The jowaree sowing.^ are stillstopped. Buniieo 
cotton is doing well notwithstanding the rains. 

In the lialagb.it rice sowings in heavy lands are almost stopped 
by the heavy rains; the light land tran.s planting is in 
and crops 01*0 as good as could be wished. Public health 
good. Thermometer in shade, maximum 85^ highest on 19th 
and 2Gth, lowest 81 on 22nd; minimum, highest 75^ on 17th, 
18th and llffh, lowest 71 ’ oil 21st. 

InJnbbulporo the sowings of pacldy, k^lo, kotkee, cotton, 
oorud,and tilleo are in jn'ogress. In soiuo pTkees the sowings have 
been completed. The Tehseeldar of Jubbulporo states that the 
continual cloAvnpoiir of rain has in places proved injurious to poddy 

Tho Khureet sowings are almost completed in Humoh and the 
weather has been ve^ favorable for sowiug operations. 

Rain is steady in Soonco but Jowaree suffei's from continuous 
rain. Public health good. 

In the Nerbudda district considerable rain appears to have 
fallen round Chindwara. General health good. 

The Kbureef crops look very promising in Nursingpore. No 
sickness except fever. 

V In Sumbulpore there has been drizsliiig rain tlirougbout the 
week, but not enough to enable the cultivators to plough through 
the rice. Few heavy showers much wanted. 

Weather is very favorable to the crops in Belasporo. 


A JMERE, the 15th June, 1870. 

Capt. H. M. Repton, 

7b — C ol. R. II. Klatixo, CoHihir. Ajtnere ond Maivirarra, 
The extrnordinary roporto ceased 011 the 18th April, 1870. I, 
however, have eontJiiucd to receive weekly returns and reports 
from the pel gun mill officer^, and Lliri-o show that prosperity 
is steadily re-ns'^ui ting itself; the markets aro well-stookea, 
and, though the piic<’s mo still high, food is procurable by all 
classes, mid tliero is enough ordinal .} labour for the people. 
'Phe mavkel-v.Htes for ^lay aro as under — 


8. C, 
12 8 
7 0 


8. (’.I S ('. I 

Wheal, ... D 12 Ji>war, . JO 0 ( Ur.iiu, 

Barely, 15 2 B.qra, ... II 5 | Hho, 

JiUsl month J was informed tbal there wore some 2.500 por- 
boiis ill the M< iniiy of Niisser.ibad requiring %vork and food. 
As Libourerb \v» 10 then urgently required at the Government 
salt works at Sainbliur, I tliought this would be a capital 
opportunity fur ar com modating both interests. None of the 
necossitoua 2,.l0\i hmc yet, however, matle their appearance. 

The truth is, a very fmr ^pi-ing harvest lias been obtained, 
and the grain is quite sound and iinaftcetcd by blight of any 
kind. Burly rain > an* c.Kpected ; indeed, duly josterday, I 
may say the liiat biirat cauio upon us from tho north-easi. 
In a few hours 2.V inches of lain had fallen in Aj mere itself, 
and ploughing is going on consequently vigorously. 

The perguiinali reports show that emigrants me steadily 
voturning to Wieir abaiuloned homesteads, the numbers reeorci- 
ed to the end of May being 4,4.50. 

iSickuebs, I am thankful to bay, we ha\c us yet been quite 
free from. 

Crime, also a faure index of iho eoiidiliou ullho people, has 
I decreased to u miuiuinm. 

It will be biilisfaetovy to youl•^clf and (Government *10 learn 
that the prospects of those aiatricts are 01100 more rc-assuring, 
and that the efforts made to preserve the population uru at last 
bearing good fruit. 


XBFLUENCE OF CASTE ON RATfiS OF BENT : AND EFl'ECT OF PROOEED- 
INOATLAST SETTLEMENT ON CONDITION OF THE CULTIVATOR. 

Report hg C, A. Elliott, Esij,, dated IGt/t January, 1866. 

PART I. , 

The Influen* e of Caste on Kents. 

I'he question of the iutlucnce of caste on the fixation of rent 
lias acquii*ed additional importance through the decision of the 
lligh Court noted below/ which practically assumes that the 
custom of making allowance for ciiste, which is known to exist 
in some parts of India, exists everywhere. 

In order to test the point as to whether this custom prevails 
in the Kauouj perguanah of the Futtehgurh district, I seleoted 


No. 1880, Benee Penhad, reivus Mahomed Akbfr Homi% deeded 
the 18th January^ 1688. 
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twenty villages in which enquiry should bo made as to the actual 
rent-rates. These villages were not chosen by me with any 
foreknowledge of what tlio result would be, but simply so as to 
secure the widest iiossiblo reprcHentation of all the difteront 
conditions existing in the country Some nre owned by resi- 
dent, some by non-resident zemindars, some by single familien, 
and some by proprietary bodies. In some the mas.s of cultivators 
are Hindoos, and in some Mussulmans. Some lie in the low 
land, the old bod of the Ganges ; some in the sandy tract be- 
tween tho Kulee and the CJanges ; some near the old city of 
Kaoouj ; some in the west, where cultivation is im])edcd nn<l 
biTlken by groat oomr plains ; some in the east, where there is 
the hnest soil in the pergunnali. In shoH, every kind of diver- 
sity that loouM think of is represented in these selected villages; 
and I think it will bf j^afo to affirm that what is true of them i.s 
true of the whole pergunnah. 

The form of my statement is borrowed from Apj>ennix 9 to 
Major MncAndrcw's Report on the Rettloment of Koy Bareilly, 
111 which he shows tho extent to winch caste influences rent in 
that district. The village area i.s divided int(» the five hurA ox 
'classes wliich formed tlie basis of iii> asses.sraeiit - r/oi/’Affyi, 
mi/njhay irrigated and dry, borluty irrigated and dry. 

I show the area held in each bar hy each class of cultivators, 
the rent paid and the rent per put/ca bcegah (4-7ths of an acre). 

I have divided Uio cultivators into live classes . (J), Brah- 
mins ; (2), Thakoors ; (:J), Miissulniaii.s— llic three cla.sse.s in 
favour of whom tho caste theory is Mipposed to opeiatc ; (4^, 
Koormee.s, Kachces, and Kisans— t)ur best mltivators, wlio grow 
the best and highest class of crop^, and may be expectc'd to pay 
the liigho.st rates ; and (o), other easte.s, iiieludiiig all those 
who inuxy be expected to bo neither favoured n<»r hardly treated [ 
Til the matter of rent, and whose rale therefore should be pretty | 
much tho average rate of the village. 

I submit seimrately the detailed returns for tho .several 
Villages. The following table shows tho totals and averages for 
tho wliole of the twenty : — 


This will be still more plainly seen 1 ^ 
statements which accomimny this report. J ast as in this tshl^ 
the rate paid by any one caste vanes from har to Aar, and- is 
sometimes above and sometimes below the average, so inths 
village details, thc*samo caste in tho same Aar *pays inons 
village more, in another less, than the average rats. 

To show how largely caste does affect rents— where It aftsots 
them at idl —I copy in here the ^lecimen statement that Mi^or 
MaoAiulrew gives in his report of tho caste rates of one village. 




(jowban. 

Munjha, 

irrigated. 

Burhet, irrigated. 

CAsrr. 






r 




• 





d 

i 

i 

i 

4 


-S 


eS 

< 

& 

4 

1 


3 



Ks. 



Rh. 

R. it .2). 

Bga. 

Rr. 

'if. a Pi 

Brabmina 

1-21 

619,6 1 0 

194 

73i2 IS 0 

ftfi 

443 

2 13 0 

Rajpoots 

•2.1 

103)4 7 0 

44 

1343 0 0 

33 

64 

1 IfrO 

Koormees 


712 s 12 0 

42 

2S9!« 12 0 



... 

Other ca‘>to« . 

122 

owl 10 0 
1 - 

•236 

8 III 3 '7 0 

92 

• 

266 

2 12 0 

- 

Mniijha, 

firy. 

w' 

Burhet, dry. 

Total. 

CAbTJi:. 






' . 






d 


i 

'd* 

-S 

i 

43 

d 

i 


< 


ds 

< 


(2 

1 


3 

1 

Ugs. 

Ba. 

/?. it y). 

Bg«. 

lU. 

R.a.p. 

Bgfl. 

R«. 

R* it, p. 

Braliinin-i 

•23 

692 8 0 

153 

•281 

1 13^ 

649 

2.138 

8 6 0 

Rajpoots ... 

-> 

5 

2 8 0 

32 

46 

1 I) 0 

137 

354 290 

KoormecR 

0 

fiS 0 0 

3 

6,1 14 0 

130 

1,014 

7 13 0 

Other onstes... 

• 21 " 

38 1 13 0 

46 

103 

2 .0 

11 

i.776| 

3 7 0 


Uov hail. 


Mniijhn. n rijyjitcd.* Burliot, ii i*i<>atLcl. 


I'.VhTK. 


I 


Bg«.. 

Brahmiii | 26 

Rajpoot . ‘ 7S 

Muasalmau | 11^1 

KoormooH, Ac. 226 
Other cantos...' 


Total . I 640 


d 

M 






Kh. 

HO 
4S6; 
6686 
1.224 6 . 7 
461 4 16 


< ' 

I 


6 61 

8 n 
0 9 


2,918 


S5, 

•286' 1,!92 
4681 * 2,066 
•J 06 , 


hs. I 

1,179, 
609 
1,181! 

- 

6 H 640 1,891 


25014 5 ill 'U(\\ 
4 10 11 206 

4 8 H 4761 
|4 6 7| 1 , 470 ; 


I 


U. o. u, 
' IH 4 

15 4 
1 10 
0 11 

16 4 


16 6 7 1/201 6,3464 7 2 3/20: 

I I I I 


Munjah, dry. 


Burhet, dry. 


9,649j3 0 2 


Total. 


Castk. 

1 

1 

1 

d --j 1 d c? -S d 

1 <2 1 (S ^ ^ 

-♦i 

a 

M 

Cl 

1 

Brahmin j 

Ilf'' 

Bga.l Ea. IB. « /).' Bgs. Ra. ,R. a. /i. Bgs. 

Rk. 

R^.a p 


il7; 796,1 14 9 2(!3| 272,1 0 6 1,179 

•2,637 

2 3 9 

Rajpoot ' 

180, S67 1 14 B, 2S2' 226 0 U S 810 

•2,020 

2 7 11 

MusBulmau ... 

296, 613,2 1 1 213, 1660 12 6 1,388 

4,411 

3 0 7 

Koormee, Ac. . 

2,083' 4,232,2 0 6 1,112 1,248; 1 111 6.387 

13/255 

•2 7 7 

Other oasteH. 

{ 689il,422;2 1 l' 689 866 1 0 2 2,288 

5,681 

2 7 9, 

f 

Total 

1 1 ' III 

13,673,7,420 2 0 0 2,399 2,47S|1 0 6 11,019 

1 

S , 

o 

2 8 5 


Here tlicie e.in be no uncertainty a.s to the question ut issue. 
Tho allow <ineu m lido for caste i.s visible at the first glance. It 
run. through every bai^ and is sufficiently coiistuiit throughout 
the district to form the pi ineipal basis of Major MacAiidrew’s 
As.sesMiiicnt. It woiiM bo impo.s.sible to decide rent cases in the 
Roy Bareilly district without taking into consideration tjio 
question of caste. But a eomiiurison of these two results shows 
how fur a person would be wroii" who should generalize from 
the facts discovered iu one district, and apply them without 
discrimination to all Hindoostan. 

It occurred to me that it was possible that tho practice, of 
making allowance in rents for caste might once have j^revailed 
here, and might have died out under the hard and equal pres- 
sure of our legal system. If this were tho case, it was possi- 
ble that the recoT’ds of the last settlement might throw 
some light upon it. Accordingly, I took the old Jbaieeomes 
for the same village.s as tho twenty selected for this 
enquiry ; and though I could not recover tho sub-division into 
brnSf 1 divided the total area among the castes that occupied it, 
with the following result : — 


Caste of Cultivators. 


Mourooste 

(hereditary), 


and most uiie.xpccted 
made for caste in tho 


This table brings out a remarkable 
result. It shows that no allowance is 
fixing of rents. 

In these bars (which are areas of s,'milar and similarly situated 
lands), sometimes the caste which we should have expected to 
pay the highest, pay tho lowest rates ; and sometimc.s those 
which, according to the theory, ought to pay the lowest, pay the 
highest rates. In the gowhany or best lands of all, the Brahmins 
pay^ higher rates than any one except Rajpoots ; in the dry 
hurbety or worst land of all, they pay higher than any except the 
Koormees. Only in the dry burhet do tho best cultivators of 
all, the Kooruiees, &c., pay the highest rates ; in the better 
lands, where their superior skill and labour ought to jiroduce 
most effect, they pay rates as nearly a^' possible equal to the 
average. But in all cases the variation is small— a few annas ! 
more or a few annas less — so small, that is quite 2 >o 0 sibje 
that the kddition of twenty more villages to form the average 
might deflect it to the opposite side ; for it evidently proceeds 
fmm no fixed principle — no unchanging purpose runs through 
the Aar«— DO one caste is thioughout exalted while another is 
throughout depressed. 


lirabmius 
Kajpouts 
MuasalmanB . . 
KoormeoH, Ac 
Other castes,. 


Ohair Mourvosee Brahmins .• 
(non-hereditary ), Ka jpoots 

Mussulmans . 
Koormees, Ao 
Other castes.. 


Total 


Area. 

BAt. 

Bate 

Bgs. Bis. 
642 18 
817 li 
274 17 
1,442 lU 
909 4 

RSa a« pa 

1,627 13 6 
1,868 11 0 
806 0 0 
3,780 10 6 
2,484 6 0 

Rs. a* p. 
2 6 0 
,2 4 6 

>2 14 11 

2 9 11 

2 11 9 

4,086 124 

10,467 9 8 

2 8 U 

4 

646 0 

607 19A 
220 8 
2,023 63 

896 6} 

1,409 11 8 
816 4 0 
344 4 3 
6,691 4 3 
1,768 6 8 

2 2 3 

16 6 

19 0 

2 8 1 

1 16 8 

4,893 131 

9,924 14 0 

2 *4 8 


Here, again, there is no trace of caste-rates to be found. TTe 
do not walk on such firm gi'ound here, for it is not stated wbat 
share e^h caste haa of the bent and the worst soils ; but there is 
something of a presumption that the Brahmins, who held 1,869 
beegahs then, held it sub-divided in much the same way es tbese 
who had lield 1,179 beegahs in the same v^lages now. ADow- 
ing this, then here again we find no trace' of easte-ratss* The 
Brahmins who os mourooseee, pay the lowest rates of all, as phair 
mourooeeee pay higher than any caste except ICoormees ; and 
Mussulmans, who pay the UgneetraM as mofirocrntf pay 
lowest but one as W 
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amm op giving ADVilNCES to proprietors 
Gf land for the oonstruotion op permanent 
WORKS OF agricultural IMPROVEMENT. 

Fiom E, 0. Baylet, Esq.^ C.S.I. Secretary to the Oovernmeni 
iai J&diay Home Department, to the Secretaries to the 
Ooreminexita of Maaraa, Bombay, and Bengal,— Noa. 32.3 
to 32d| &ted Simla, the 2nd June 1870. 

Tng Governor General in Council has, for some time past, 
been satisfied that measures might be taken with great ndvan- 
tagCi in many parts of India, for extending and improving the 
^^tem of giving assiatanoo to proprietors of land for the 
voohstruotion of permanent works of agriodltural improvement. 

1 am directed to request the attention of * to this sub- 

jeoti and to state that His Excellency in Council will bo glad 

to be informed of the views of t regarding the mea- 

aures which might properly be adopted. 

^ 2« The Government has always, if not by extensive prac- 
tice^ at least by its le^fislation, recognized the duty which, in 
this jDOuntry devolves upon it of giving advances of public 
money for the promotion of agricultural improvements. The 
system of making sdeh advances, usually called tuccave^ has 
existed *more dr less in the Bengal presidency almost from 
the eommeucemenb of our rule. The existing law upon 
the subject is contnined in Regulation II. of 17£3, Regula- 
tion XlV. of 1793, Regulation ITT. of 1794, and Regula- 
tion VI. of 1795. The security is complete, since 
the land on which the improvement is made is declared 
by the law to be responsible for the repayment of the advances, 
and they may be recovered by the same processes which are ap- 
plicable to the recovery of arrears of land revenue. 

It appears to the Governor General in Council that it would 
be desirable to consolidate and amend the existing law on this 
subject. The provisions of the old enactments tliai have been 
quoted are obviously incomplete, and tliey arc, in some respects, 
hardly suited to the circumstances of the present time. 

3. The system under which tvccavec advances for perma- 
nent improvement have been given in many parts of India is 
identical in principle with that which has been oained out in 
the United kingdom, with admirable result.s, by means of the 
Land Improvement Acts. The Governor General in Council 
believes that this principle may receive a much wider and 
more systematic acvelopmeut in India than has hitherto 
been given to it ; and he believes that no sounder 
or more useful principle could bo acted upon by a Go- 
vernment which desires to make the resources of the 
State available for the promotion of the wealth and improve- 
ment of the people. There is, p6rhiips,«no country in the 
world in whicn the State h(is so immodiate and direct an interest 
in such questions. The Government of India is not only a 
Government, but the chief landlord. The land revenue, which 
yields twenty millions of ourauuual iiicomo, is derived from that 

S ortiou of the rent which belongs to the State, and not to iu- 
ividual ijroprietors. There cifn be no doubt that, throughout the 
{greater port of Indio, every mea.sure which can be taken for the 
improvement of the land, and for increasing its prcxluctivo |K)wci-s, 
immediately enhances the value of the proiierty of the State, 
and adds ultimately to the public resources witliout the imposi- 
tion of any fresh burden on any class of the community. 

4 . The class o&works, for the construction of which assistance 
of the Government might properly be given to the owners and 
occupiers of land, would not be difficult to define. Advances of 
money should be usually given for that description of work only 
which can be designed and carried out, with a small .imount of 
assistance, under the direction of tho local proprietors them- 
selves. Those advances .should not be made for great works 
requiring, in their design or construction, engineerini? skill 
of a high order, or the employment of large bodies 
of laborers. Such works, if undertaken by the Government, 
must neocssariiy be undertake^ through the jdepartmeut of 
JPublio Works. The works for which advauccs might pro- 
Mrly be made would commonly fall into some one of the 
following classes : — 

(1.)-— wells and other works for the storage, supply, or dis- 
ttibutiou of water for agricultural purposes, and the 

i preparation of land for irrigation. 

2 .}— Drainage ; 

8.)-<^he redoiming of land from rivers ; 

4 .> — The protection of land from floods ; 

5.}— The reclaiming, cleaning, and enclosing of waste lands 
lor agricultural purposes ; 

(6«)— 'The clearing of land from stones or other obstacles to 
cultivation. m 

5. It u believed that it would not be difficult to devise 
and brin^ into operation a system under which advances of 
mteej might be made by the Government for works of 
this description, mainly through the agency of the district 
ofioersof tue Government, and with complete security against 

' Mfb JkedtfM and Bombay— His ExosUenoy the Governor in Ooiinoil. 
lb His Honor tlio Lieutenant- Governor. 

tThe UovemmoTit of Madma, Homhoygad Ihaqaf 


loss ; and the benefits derived from , such an gppUMtion of 
capital to the permanent improvement of tbe laMi might 
be of almost incalculable importance. His ExceUcHoy in ChM- 
oil is disposed to think that there are no obfects to whliph a 
portion of tlie loans, which it is proposed to raise evexy yew; for 
reproductive works, coOld be more advantageoualyu^ana prcgMiiy 
devoted. Such portion of the borrowed money of the year as, 
in the o]>iiiion of the Government of India, could be usefully 
lent for such puqxtses, would be placed at the disposal of the 
local GoverniueiitH. The extension of irrigation cai^s, wdthe 
development of our railway system, will necessarily stimulate 
agricultural industry, and the W})ortauce of facilitotiug to the 
utmost the prosecution of minor works of land improvement 
will, under such ciixnimstances, bo specially gvpa,t, 

6. It ai)i)eai‘s to the Governor Genemf in Council that no 
elaborate macliinery or expensive staff of officers would beneoes- 
sary for the gratlual development of a system which, in all essen- 
tial res]>ectH, has long been known to and approved by the peo- 
ple. In the existing establishment of tho Revenue and Fuolic 
Works Departments, it is probable tliat we possess already, in 
the greater i)ai*t of India, an organization quite sufficient for the 
purpose. The character of most of the w'orKs would be so simple 
that the Collector or district officer, on whom ^would fall the 
chief duty of making the ailvances and of supervismg the execu- 
tion of the works, would find little difficidty in taking all neces- 
sary precautions to prevent the occurrence of abuses, and to se- 
cure the proper application of the money to the purposes for 
which it was advanced. 

7. It appeiirs to the Governor General in Counril that, in 
revising the law upon this subject, some such provisions as the 
following might be ado})ted. 

8. Any person desiring to make an improvement in his land, 
of the character referred to in the fourth pira graph of this 
letter, would be authorised to make an application to the Col- 
lector for an advance of money to enable him to make the 
improvement. 

The local Government with the sanction of the Governor 
General in (Council, would be authorised to make rules prescrib- 
ing the manner in which such a])plicatiou8 should be made, and 
m which enquiries relating to applications .should be conducted ; 
for determining the conditions under which the advances might 
be made, and under which they would be repayable; for secunng 
the due expeuditiue of the advances, the due execution, inspec- 
tion and maiutcnance of the woik for which the advance tvas 
made ; .and for the kccj^iug and auditing of accounts. 

9. Advances would ordinarily be made to tlie landlord, or to 
tenants whose interest in the land exceeded the term fixed for 
the repayment of the advance ; but they might, with the land- 
loixl’s consent, be made to any tenant desirous of making an im- 
provement on the land in his occupation. 

10. On receiving an application for an advance, the Collector 
would make such inquiry as appeared necessary in rogard to the 
propriety of making the advance. If the result of such inquiry 
should be to satisfy the C^ollector that tho proposed improvement 
would increase the annual value of the land in which the im- 
provement IS to be made, to an amount exceeding the sum to be 
charged annually upon the land for the re|)ayment of tho ad- 
vance, he would be authorized (.subject to the rides referred to in 
paragraj)!! 8) to gi’ant a certificate .sanctioning an advance of 
money for the purpose of m.iking the improvement. The certi- 
ficate would etate the amount of advance, the conditions under 
wliich it was to be made, and under which it was to bo repaid by 
instalments or otherwise ; and it would sijecify the land which, 
in tho event of the conditions not being fulfilled, would become 
chargeable for the repayment of the advance. 

Alter the certificate was granted, the Collector would *>>6 
authorised to make the advance. 

11. The law would provide that when any sum staled in the 
certificate became due, it wtJuId be recoverable from the j)ei*8on to 
whom the advance was made, or from any person who had 
become security for repayment, as if it were an arroar of land 
revenue duo by the person to whom the advance was made, 
or by his security. If any sum could not bo so recovered, 
it would be recoverable as if it were an arrear of revenue due 
on the land specified in the* 06 rtificate. 

Any sums expended by the Collector, in accordance widi 
the rules refened to in paragraph 8, in making local inqui- 
ries, or otherwise in carrying into effect the provirions of the 
law in behalf of a person applying for an advance, would be 
recoverable in tlie same manner. 

12. It is hardly necessary to repeat that the present 
proj^osals refer only to advances for works of permanent 
agricultural improvement. Tho Governor General in Council 
is aware that* a vicious system formerly prevailed in some 
parts of India, under w^hich nominal advances, called tuccavee^ 
wore often made to liquidate balances of Government revenue, 
and for other temporary puiposes. Siicli advances, unless under 
very exceptional circumstances, were clearly incompatible with 
good revenue administration, and they had nothing in common 
with the system whicirit is now proposed to introoiice. 

13. Tho Governor General in Council requesto that — 
will bo good enough to state any opinions which he may hold 
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in regard to tbe subject of this letter, and that ho will favor 
the Government of India with any recommendatione, tho 
adoption of which may appear to him likely to increase tho 
uswlness of tho measuroB, of which a sketch has now been 
given. 

14 . Tf— — should concur witJi tlie (lovernmeiit of India 

in tho views stated in this letter, ami sliould coii'^idor legislation 

on the subject desirable, I am to that f will state 

whether, in his opinion, it would be < \pedieiit to jiassiii the 

Council of the Governor Gciiend a law applicable to J as 

well as to other parts of India, or whether ^ would prefer 

o deal with the subject la hisown Council. 


AORICULKIRAL IMPROVEMENTS, 

^ 4 

AUSTEALIAX FIELD RFEDS. 

(Agri HnrfieyHnntf Cnfruthi ) 

Submitted the following irHoful repoj i\d \te<l l2nd .M.i\ , from Mr* 
P. Halsey, of Uinritsur, on the Austral i. in Pi« -Id Seeds received 
by him from the Society in October l.isb i^It \\<»uld bo very 
desirable if other roeipionts would follow ‘Mr. 11 ils< uvainple. 
Every applicant for these Austrab.m field ssmI rocL'iV(‘d a .similar 
printed list, with a re<iue‘^t to favor the society wiili an impartial 
report as to the kind best adapted for eiilln .dion iiitlu ir respective 
districts.) 

“ The percentage of giyrrninati<ui given with (la list herewith 
sent you is the result of tw'o .sow' mg'* made in October ami 
November 1869 iu .seed pans ; the actual re.sult ^ w<‘re not so good, 
with the e.Kception of tlie Tares and (Jra.sses. Tlio Turnips were 
bad ; before sowing them I knew’ tliev w'ould not germinate. 
The Carrot seed also w'as not goo.l, .i'. ultJiough it piirtially 
germinated in seed p.ins, very little in tlu open Jliit what di«l 
grow was fine : tlie .same in.iy be said of llio ^Mangtd. but Mangel 
to be of any use .should be sown iiiPiiu) ib ni August or before tlie 
15th September. The Clovers are onl} suitable for garden cid- 
tivation. Tho pereiininal Rye and Prairie Grasses grew beauti- 
fully; I have no doubt I might luue cut them thioe times before 
this had not I wished to kee]) them for seed, of which I have 
oolloctod a large (|nautity. The Liiocrne T li i\e already had three 
cutting.s of, eaeh of 18-melics to two « t high, and cAi»eet to 
get two more before the rains commem e. Jt is not, how^e\er, 
killed by tho rains in tlii.s part of tin' Punjab. T hope also t(* 
have the perennial Rye and Praine (Jnssos tliKnigb ihe hot 
season. 

“ The Oat seed was m.igmHeont to look at, and .iltliougb ap- 
parently good to taste .ind siai-ll .ibsolufely fink'd to gerrnm ite. 
The Biirloy the .same. 'i'h» Win'at'. WM*e ii )t in good older ; if 
was apparent to the e}e that miuli WMiild not geriijinate. f have 
not reapoil ii yet, but wdn n 1 do I w'di to-»t them ai^ani'it se\iral 
different .sorts of Punjab wdieat^ and let jou know' the results ; 
as far as I e III judge ,x I juvsinit (lie\ a’“ intiftilily sujienor to 
anything 111 this t ountry, b)tli inw'eidd '»f gr.i.ii ,\iid length of 
straw. I .shall distribute the greatei p iit as of t in« s m 1 amom. 
the cultivator^ in this neighbouvliood and next vi ar will let 
know the result. ‘ 


t 

>ou 


l~STATISTICAL NOTES ON SOMt EXPERI 
MENT8 IN AGRICULTURE 


Cohi'muniothul hg Frotieruh Z*''*'/., A'ee/%>Aov/ 

of the tiff teal S(M iptg, to Sf^eftnn 1 ' oi tht‘ Bnh vA . | 

at Ejretery 1 8G0 : - 

If the man who causes 1 wo blades oI gias^ in gn,,-/ m place 
of ono, is a benefactor to the coininunir^', then lie who 
produces four instead of one, has doubly beii(‘fitted the 
commonwealth. This Mr. Lawes of Hothampstead has, we 
shall find, literally succeeded in accomplishing. As a scientific 
agriculturist Mr. Lawes is well known, and the last account 
of his oxpcrimontfl,— investigations that in .some instances 
.have been extended over twenty consecutive years, — is an 
admirable illustration of that patient (|ncstioning oi nature 
whioh Bacon so atrenuonsly enforced. TJni memoranda of 
the plan and results, which 5fr. Lawns has circulated among 
his friends, give the issue of i^jwards of t,4i)0 separate 
experiments^not exporiments that can bo quickly perfin med 
like the ordinary ones of the laboratory- but exporiments 


To Bengal- Hik Honor the Lioutcnaiit-G<>m*noi 
• To iindraa and Jionibag — His Excellency t)ie ( fox , i nt j m Conni il. 
+ To Madras and Botninnf — Hifc Excellency the iii.u m Couii»'iI, 
To Be7iyal*-ni8 Honor tho Lieutenant-Coyernor. 

1 To Madras and Bombay - Hw Eteolh nejg 
To Bengal — Ili» Honor. 

§ MadroB, Bombay, Bongiil 


AAoh Toquiring one revolution bf the isason for tte 
It is beyond my scope to attempt a deebiiption of 
reseafdhes in any detail, at the same time I hopa ^ 
some idea of the extreme importance of Mr, Lawea*e '^aeiuaMa* 
meuts, by selecting a few saiieut examples from each pjrootiaa 
of oultivation employed by that gentlemen 

Permanmt Meadoxo Latid. — The area experimented ou^ tvas 
about C| acres, divided into 20 plots— with few exeeptioASf 
duly noted, the same description of manure has been appU^ 
year after year, to tho same plot. The meadow land onoson 
'has been probably laid down in grass for some centnriea.’ It is 
known that no fresh seed had been artificiaRj sovm for thirty 
years, — nor is there any record of any earlier sowing. Whe:^ 
the experiments began, the herbage seemed uniform over all 
the plots. 1 take for this crop, ana for tho two grain crops 
which in tho account follow, tho yield of the unmanwred 
ground and compare it with the yield of that manured plot 
which furnished tho greatest product. 

The yield of the plots unnoticed hero, range at various 
distances between tho extreme results selected for comparison 
bo*ow. 


FxpnnrMr.NTH on perm.vnent meadow 

■ . _ _ •_ _ 

LAND. 

« 

t 

Produce per Acre Weiged 


as Hay. 


Average 



of 

Thirteen Years, 

1863 alone. 


1856-68. 


Plot (lie) drcRsod with ariidcal ma- 

ewts. 

cwts. 

niircy which afforded tho Maxitnum 



yield 

643 

72i. 

A\orage of two Plots (3 and 12) muna- 



continiioiibly during tho thir- 



toon yen rs 

24 

20| 

Diffnrenco in favour of tho manured 

40 ^ 


Plottllrt) 


1 «i 


S’i,ie — The luimberB in brackets after tho plots, here and hereafter, 
refor to tho enumeration of tho original paper. 


Taking the whole period under trial, tho maximum plot 
gaveabea\ier product than the ground left to unaided nature 
by 166 per cent. Last year tho divergence ^as wider, for the 
assisted plot gave more, and tho unassisted loss than the 
average, tho difiereacc being ii50 per cent, in favour of the 
former as ag.'iinst the latter. The artificial manures applied to 
tho maximum plot were, sulphates of potass soda, and 
magnesia ; bupeiphosphato of lime, ammonia salts, silicate of 
sod.i, and silicate of lime. For ihe quantities and periods Of 
dressing, 1 must refer to tho ^*ction in Mr. Lawes’s paper, 
which goes into ininnto and exact scientific particulars. 

Chemistry has taught agriculturists that thier husbandry 
will not draw from tho soil or the atmosphere what is neither 
iu the soil nor in the atmosphere. 'Phe corollary of this lesson 
scorns to have detorminod tho operations oil' plot No 18. The 
ground was annually dressed with a mixture, per acre, equal 
to the respective quantities of potass, soda, lime, magnesia, 
phosphoric acid, sillica, and nitrogen contained in a ton of 
hay. The average yield of hay for the four years 1860-68, 
was 321 cwt , or 8 cwt in excess of tho two unmanuicd plots 
represented in tho table above. In 1 868 the yield was 27^ cwt. 
or 6| ewts. above the produce of tho unmanured plots in the 
same year \\\^lone’tUrd of the cbeinicala was returned to tho 
cultivator by tho surplus hay in this year’s trial. 

Jlarlrg. -Tho area under experiment was about 4] acres, 
divided into plots. The grain sown on the same land 
year after year, and, for tho most part, the same manures 
used continuously on each plot. • 

I:XPE1UMEXT.S ON THE GROWTH OF BARLEY. 


Plot [(l)4AAS] dressed with artifioial 
manure, nnd affording the mnximaml 
yield ^ I 


Average of two Plots (1 O and 6 1) mo- 
mufiured continuouBly during t'*"' 
seventeen years 


Differonoo in favour of the manured] 
plot . 


Prodfioe per Acre. Average of 
Seventeen Tears, 1352-%. 

Lressod Com. 

•BTotal 

Btmir. 

Busliels* 

lbs. eaoli. 

ewts- 

«04 

522 


21| 

52J 

Mi 

SSI 

L. 

,^JSL 


* Memorandum of the plan and results of the Field cxpsriAsiits 
conducted on the Farm gf John^Bennet Lawes, Bsq.^ at Rothampateod, 
Herts, May, I8C9, 

c 
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*^!I^flrevage yield daring the eevente^H years of the 
barley plot, as a^inst the pnmanored plots was 
19S,per^oellt. of orossed oom in excess. There was also an 
inorease of weight of about 1 per cent. The porportionate 
inorSiaBe of straw, riz , 166 per cent., was creator than ,the 
proportionate inorease of grain. The dressing for the maximum 
plot was nitrate of soda, superphosphate of lime, mixed ulka- 
lio8,and sHioato of soda. A plot treated with farmyard 
manure in the ooncontrated form of ejciivicp, at* the rate 
of 14 tons per acre yearly, produced on the average of 
1852*63, dressed corn 48 bushels of 5 4 lbs. cadi, the stiMw 
weighing 26^ cwt. It is noticeable that Mii^ plot gav(» 
the heaviest weight per bushel of dressed barley. The 
seventeen years’ mean weight per bushel being lbs. off the 
other plots. 

— Area under experiment about 13 acres, made into 
26 plots. Wheat sown on the same land, without inter- 
mission, for twenty-five years. Nearly the same doacripthni 
of manure on the same plot each year, especially during 
last seventeen years, to which term the following experiments 
were limited ; — 


Crops in Hotation. 


Cum o£ Roots Prodtiosd on 


Plot 1, Unman 
iirod continual - 1 

iy* 


Experiments on the anovfrH op wheat. 


Plod 1 100 per Acre. A\cmgo of 
.Seventeen yearn, 1852-68. 


^ All thohHod corn. 

Plot 1 produced much loss of tiirifips than the others, but 
the dressing of the turnips on Plot Apparently injured 
th 1 b.irley much, and the wheat in stnallor degree; the beans 
slightly affected. But on Plot 3, all the crops attained their 
maxima ; the turnip produce was ninefold as against the 
gathering from the unmanured ground of Plot 1 . 

There are many •thcr and important cssiws in experi- 
mental agneulburc, concisely deseribed by Mr. Lawes in tbo 
Mrmorau(i(tj but which yielding unreadily to statistical illus- 
tration, Ihavc refrained from touching. 

II.— -The C'HANaKa in Aoriculture in Cornwall 

SINCE 1800. 

The following paper was road by Mr. John Thomas, of 
Pradannack, MuUion, at the last monthly mooting of the 
Ilelstoii Agricultural Exchange : — 

“ Almost the only field oi ops at the commencement of this 
CQTiimy yrcro v'heatf huiirf/ tnul oats; even potatoes were far 
from being so oxteneively cullivatrd as they were a quarter 
of a century uftcrw.'irds ; and as for turnips, which now fill 
such an iinpoitant part in our cultivation, they wore scarcely 
then known. Tho 011 I 3 manure available was what was 
nuule on the farm, with tinj ovccpiioii of sand, where con- 
voniciil for carrying, .ind lime in certain localities, and upon 
< ertaiii soils, mail was also used in favourable localities. 
Fai ni . iiL ir the towns at this time \v(*re considered of greater 
jiioj/ortionato \ .line than th( y would be in tho present day, 
for t he lacilitios tlioy .ilforded to obtain town dung; every 
kind of compost that could lie got was carefully cleaned up, 
such as road scrapings, &c. ; this was coneidered thou, as it is 
now, beneficial tor wheat. Lnhonr bcimj many* things were 
In relative, but not in absolute, excess, the maximum plot Uhon carried as manure whieli now would not bo considered 
shows a large result in wheat than in barley ; iii the former | to pay. There being little or no turnips, and very little 
giain tho excess fs KiH per coni. The spocific weight of j house or stall-feeding, of course tlic farmyard manure was 
grain hero also shows but small iucrcase over that grown on I little, and that of very iuli'riur quality. Where straw was 
iinmauurod ground. The increa'^j of straw is no less than | plentiful, it was thrown about the yards, such as they were, 
23*2 per cent. This maximum plot bad from 1652-6f, yearly and a favourite way of preparing the dung was to heave it 
mixed alkalies, suporphoaphato, and at the rate per acre of 800 | up iu a heap in the yard, this was to prevent cattle from 
lbs, ammonia salts. A plot treated with farmyard manure treading on it, as it would rot down m 11 cli faster in this way. 
at the rate of 14 tons an acre, gave on tho average of seven- 'rhe application of the dung was for wlieat and barley, but 
teen years, 35 i bushels of dressed wheat of (>0 lbs. per busbel then it was always rotten dung for barley — that is, twelve 
Here again the natural manure must bo j 


rjot [16 (rt and i)l di'esbed 
artificial manure, and affordingj 

the mart mum yield 

Average of two Plotn (3 .uid 20^ 
itn7iutiuirc(f rontiiiuously during 
tho fcCYoiiteeu yi* ir^i 

Difference in f.ivoiij* of tho ni.imir i 


Dieshod Coin. 

T<d.il Sti.aw 

1 

Bushels. 

lljH. each. 

c » t'* 

391 

58 1 

! IGI 

Ui 

1 

nr', 1 

li 

24 > 

J 

1 ' 

■i2i 


1st. SwodiMh iuniips 

2nd. Bailoy 

3jd. Beaiirt 

fth. Wheat 


..cwte. 

hhUI«.* 


26^ 

4Ii 

121 

:vA 


Plot 2, Super- 
phosphate olj 
Lime tor 
turnips alonei 


136i 

GOi 

I2i 

G 04 


HSt^ 

Mias; 

tor 

ipscuiy. 


2491 

.44 

211 

agj 


and 34 cwt. straw. 

credited with producing tlio heaviest bushel. It is soon 
that in 1868 tho quantity grown on the maximum wheat plot 
was much below tlie average, being only 22 { bushels per 
acre, but the weight was 62jlbs. to the bushel, or 4 } lbs. above 
the seventeen years’ average. But this year the comparative 
weights were all largely in o\co38 of tho mean. At the same 
time, the unmanurod plot No. 3, tho one alone recorded 
for 1868 separately, gave IG-Jlbs. per acre, or 2 lbs. beyond tho 
average produce of 18.'52-68. 

There arc a number of other patient trials in the growth of 
green crops and root crops narrated, whose 1110 n* or less 
successful results Mr. Lawes has detailed iu liis paper. The issue 
of one which the experimenter regards as notable, f give it 
in hia own words; — “In alternating wheat with beans,” Mr. 
Lawes observes, “ the remarkable result has been obtained, 
t]^at nearly as much wheat anfi nearly as much nitrogen 
were yielded in eight crops of wheat iu alternation with 
tho highly nitrogenous beans, as in sixteen crops of wheat 
grown consecutively without manure in another field ; and 
also nearly as much as wore obtained iu a third field in eight 
crops alternating with bare fallow.” 

I will conclude this sketch with an abbreviated aeeount of 
a sorio^f rotation experiments extending over tivenly years, 
1848-67 inclusively. An area of2J acres was divided into 
throe plots, each was sown alike year by year, and in tlii.s 
order of succession : — First year, turnips ; second year, 
barley ; third year, beans; fourth year, wheat; the fifth, 
turnips ; again and so on throughout tho twenty years. Plot 
1 was unmanurod continuously. Plot 2, manured with phos- 
phatO of lime for tho turnips only, ronsequcntly this was 
manured once in four ybars. Plot 3, treated with complex 
mauure (artificial entirely) for the ittriiipa only, and therefore 
onoe in four years like No., 2. 

The average results for the corn and roots ore given below ; 
the straw am leaf produce is omitted. 


months* old top-dressing, for dressing on grass was then, I be- 
lie\c, soaiccly every adopted. 

“The first thing I wish to notice in the way of cropping, is 
the eultivation of the pntato. As I remarked before, at thecom- 
uiencemCiit of this * entnry this iDlant was cultivated little 
more than as a household vegetable, yet iu a few years after 
it came to be so extensively cultivated, especially for fatten- 
ing pigs, that when it began to fail from disease, it was felt to 
be a national calamity, and the fanner, for a long time, looked 
ill vain for anything approaching to a substitute. It is 
singular that this root, said to have been introduced into 
Europe three centuries before, slnaild not Lave come into 
Bfcneral use before the time 1 spe.ik of, and it is ecjually 
singular that it so boon showed symptoms of decay. I estimate 
about thirty or forty years as the peri<)d the potato wHs under 
oxtenbive cultivation. It h amubiaq (n /tear of the prejudice 
bf/ whic/i this root loan received htj onv Jotcfathers^ ivho aecrihed 
crenj ralmnUp^ v'hcthcr uatural or naftouat ^ to its introduction, 

“ Tho next thing which should elaini our attention is tho 
root rropy and under this head, of eoiir''e. tho turnip is the 
chief or most important. This produe.Ml a very great change 
in the rotation of crops, as *woll as the keeping of stock. 1 
believe the turnip had been moderately cultivated iu some 
countries b^^ore tho date wo have now under consideration ; 
but iu this country and this locality, it is not more than fifty 
or sixty yeard since tho turnip may be said to have been -'Cul- 
tivated for tho use of stock. It felt its way in at first very 
slowly ; the pioneer was tho pasture turalp, and then followed 
the .Swede or rutabaga. 1 believe I remember the first 
rutabaga cultivated in the parish in which I reside, and I have 
seen in that time the culti\atioii oftho turnip increase from 
— if 1 were to say 1 to 10 per cent, of the land under cultiva- 
tion, 1 suppose it uould bo a just approximation. 

“ There is another subject so intimately connected with the 
root crop, that we can scarcely speak of one without thinking 
of the other— yoa will anticipate that I mean the discovery of 
new manures ; every other change sinks into nothing compared 
to this. Other oWges have been more or less partim ; this has 
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been ovganiCi and it has affected the whole; this may be 
regarded us rovolation, as affecting the Tory coostitation of 
things ; and had it not been for this resolution, the English 
farmer must Imvo had a strong constitution indeed to have 
HUistained some of the pressiiros that have been put on him. 
It is about thirty or thirty-flvo years since the introduction 
of those manures, iinditid suixirising in that time to what 
extent and how general they are become. The four principal 
of the manures to which L vofei* are honey gucLtiOy p/ioepliates 
qfliinoj and nit rate of soda ; these are frequently called artificial 
manures, nltliough art ur science has had little to do 
with tho two first, or witha their discoveries as manures. 
It would bo interesting to know who was the first to apply 
broken bones to plants ; no doubt the discovery was made 
by observing how ceiiaciously the fibres of plants clung to 
pieces of bone in the soil. Any reflecting mind might have 
suggoated the idea of breaking thp food for the plant, and as 
to gn.ino, which is a natural deposit, and hal been used by 
the Peruvians for centuries, of course our traders to that 
pait of the world would ascertain its fertilising propertic.s. 1 
was talking some time since with a gentleman who was the 
first that ever used guano in this county, lie said ho had 
been having artificial food for his cattle froin a Urge bouse 
in London ; they sent down a bag (2 cwt.) of this stuff, and 
^aicl it produced wonderful effects m South Anicricn, and 
desired him to try it, to see if there w.ia any good in it. • Ho 
applied the two cwts. to one acre of oats, and the effect was 
wonderful — greater than ho h<i8 ever seen fiom that time to 
the present. On the discovery of those new mtiuiires, the root 
crops may bo said to have claimed them for their own, and the 
stimulus given to the growth of green crops was surprising. 

If Science had not much to do with discovering new ma- 
nures, Art has done a great deal by inventing the drill, horse- 
hoe, d:c., without winch thoao manures could not be economi- 
cally applied, and it would be iinpos'^lblo for the crops to 
be clean od. Before the introduction of green crops, a good 
summer's fallow for wheat was the only ch mco a iariiicr had 
to clean his land ; but by the use of the drill, to he followed 
by the hursc-hoo, two ends could be obtained at one time — 
efoauing the land and raising the crop. Although I may not 
be willing to admit that wo owe so much to chemistry as 
some claim for tlnit bcience, yot I conceive we are under iui- 
mcnao obligations to the inventive genius of the mechanic. 

“ At the commencement of the present century, few and 
simple indeed wcie the intphnnmti of husbandry. The plough, 
harrow, atone rollci', and toriiiGutor may be said to comprise 
all the Held implements. Those were of a very rude descrip- 
tion, compared with those of the present day, and when wo 
think of the plough in use then, with its .shoe-likc share, 
put on to the wooden chip, it is surprising liow well, in 
many instances, the work was accomplished. I think it 
would puzzle some our best ploughmen in the present day 
to manage buch implements at all. (Ireaf attention has been 
paid to the improvement of the plough, which must bo 
regarded as the first or chief of agricultural implements, 
until it has arrived at that state of perfection and does its 
work with such precision that wc might justly give it the 
distinguished title of a mathematical instrument. Not only 
has a great change been in ido in those implements which 
affect the culture of the land, but also in those wliich affect 
the aocurina of crops. The change here is inarv illous indeed, 
when wa think ortho stride from the sickle or old reap-hook, 
to the graceful reaper drawn by horses and laying down 
the bundles in such quick aucccssioii. The change is equally 
great in those things which affect the preparing and return- 
ing the crops as those of cultivating and securing, withii^ 
the memory of those who arc past the middle age of life. 
The flaff, or thrrsfiall, as it was locally called, was the princi- 
pal thing used in beating out the corn, so simple in its 
construction that it had not undergone any change or 
improvement since the days of our Saxon forefathers; and 
then, again, the winnowing, which was principally done 
by women heaving it up agaiusUthe natural current of air, 
subject to all the annoyances of calm, rain, and change of 
wind. 1 have heard that when thb winnowing machines were 
first introduced, some objected to them as subverting the 
laws of nature by making 'artificial wind. Horae thrashing 
inaohines were certainly in use at the commencement of the 
century ; but then they were few, and only on largo 
farms. Cobbott speaks of tbs boautifnl music of two flails and 
a cuckoo. Of course this had an under meaning ; that the 
farmer who could keep corn till spring or summer, was sup- 
posed to be in easy circumstancos. Now when wo consider 
the change from the fiail and sieve and koiser to the ponderous 
steam machines that arc now moving from farm to farm, and 
{llreparing for market its lOO or 200 Oomish bushels a-day, 
it is almost past our comprehension, and especially when 
ws think that there bad been no improvement in that branch 
of farming, for, perhaps, a thonsand years before. 

“ The next thing 1 would call your attention to is to the keep 
and breed of etock. It is true, striotly speaking, this is not 


agriculture ; but in common aocep^tioB;* it comes under ^ 
same meaning, and, I suppose, in a paper of this kind smwd 
be expected to be treated of. Sixty years ago rei 7 little 
attention was paid to what is now thought, and talked of 
so much — I mean the breed or blood of stock. First, wewill 
tako bullocks. The old Cornish or primitive cattle were then 
general ; the only admixture at all would be the d^orth 
Devons. It is true that this useful breed had, at the time 
refer to, found its way into many parts of the country. 
Although, at the commencement of the century, there was 
very little attention paid to breeding, yet there were many 
fine bullocks reared and fed. The reason was this ; oxen were 
much ill use, and all the boat or most promising steers were 
kept for that purpose. These were worked for a few years, 
and honce they were got toamatuiity of growth before 
fattened; groat numbers of steers and oxen were brought 
down for the eastern part of the country, and it was a source 
of pride and emulation among the old farmers who should 
turn out tho best oxon. J remember oxen of a thousand 
weight of tho Cornish breed, but those were not general. 
Cattle, now-a-di^s, are brought to the market at a 'hmoh 
earlier age, and 1 suppose we may put down, as a fair average, 
that they are 2 cwt. heayior when brought to<tho ma.rket than 
fifty years ago. In those days, there being little or no 
turni|>i9, cattle had frequently a hard time of it to pass through 
the winter, and in summer, being turned away to commons 
or tho coarsest pasture in low condition ; young stock were 
frequently four or five yedra old beforo they came into profit. 

I must notice here the introduction of a new breed of 
cattle, the Short/mniSy or, as they wore first called the 
Durbams. Theso were first introduced into this country 
(as 1 suppose) by the late Mr. John I’enhallow Peters, and 1 
estimate tho time about forty years since. The shorthorns 
have now spread themselves by mixture and other-wise over 
many parts of tho county, and have many admirers, and in 
some instances are brought to great perfection ; but whether 
they will stand the climato and many of tho poor soils of 
Cornwall, time alone can show, More recently the Hereford 
stock has been introduced, but up to this time has not become 
very general. 

** However groat a ohauge has taken place in tho breed, 
keep, and management of bullocks, tho same remarks will ap- 
ply equally to sh'ep. A small hardy sheep, without anjr intro- 
duction of new blood, was all that was to bo found in this 
county at the coinmoiiceincrit of tho century. Tho first 
impetus given to the improvement of tbisatock, was by the 
introduction of tho Leicester, and, I suppose, like tho short- 
horned cattle, the honour belongs to Mr. J. P. Psters. 
Soutlulowns have also found their way into many parts, and 
recently tho Shropshire, which is a larger and better sliort- 
woolled shcop. But, however great the ohauge has been in tho 
breed, it is httlo eompdred to tho iniprovomcnt in keep and 
attention given to this stock. By tho introduction of two 
or three new breeds, both in cattle and sheep, of course tho 
cro.ssc3 have boon almost interminable. Many of those 
I crosses have been successful, but it requires groat caution 
in this matter . This is, however, foreign from our present 
I subject. Pigs must now, for a moment, claim our attention ; 
and I must say that they have come in for a fair share of 
attention with agriculturists generally, and although they 
are discontented animals, especially without meat, they have 
no reason to be discontented on this ground. 

“ We can remember when the large white pig was the only 
one to bo found, with immense ears hanging over its face, 
and if the elephants recently exhibited boro were called 
umbrella elephants, in consequence of their largo ears, I think, 
if the ladies would allow me, tht lo pigs might claim the 
name of * parasol pigs,’ for their ears kept the sun out of 
their own eyes at any rate. Tho present breeds of pigs are 
too well known for mo to trespass any further on your time. 
Horses were in many instances very good fifty years ago, 
and there is not the improvement in this as the other stocks 
wc have named. Horses were worked less, and fared harder 
than at tho present day. The horses then, although not 
generally so large as at present, were characterised for great 
endurance of fatigue, and were oxcedingly sure-footed on the 
roads. Farm horses frequently, like bullocks, had to winter 
it as best they could, with no other oovering than nature 
supplied them with ; and this leads us on to oonndev the 
great accommodation in farm buildings than formerly. 
Supply and demand have followed each other. Green crops 
brought more cattle, and more cattle bi*ought more houses. 

** Home aeoommodation is now one of the first things a 
farmer has his eve to when taking a farm, and one of the first 
stipulations with his landlord. 1 remember once talking with 
a fnond from America, who had been absent froin this coun- 
try over twenty years : he said nothing struck him so muoh, 
on his return to Cornwall, as the improvemeot in farm 
buildings. Within tho last low years there has beena great 
stimulus given to the improvement of waste land. The causes 
which have led to this are> I consider, in the first place, the 
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diiOOTmol new maunres; secondW, improved implements 
and lattly, tbe long continued high price of farm produce^ 
ooneeqaent) under the blessing of Providence^ on a state of 
national prosperity, caused, no doubt, by along peace, and 
the resouroes of the nation being turned to agriculture, manu- 
factftreSj and commerce, inatsM of the destructive art of 
war ; and we must also admit that we are not a little indebted 
to the wise and liberal acts of the Legislature. A great deal 
of waste land was brought under cultivation before the close 
of the last French war, ^vhich, after the peace, in many 
instances, was again left to run to a state of nature, owing to 
the depression which fell on the nation after such a long 
war. Stttl think it may be safely anticipated that those who 
enter upon such speculations now, have far safer data to go 
upon, and they deserve the encouragement and good wishes 
of the community at largo. We might give one word to what 
is called thorough draining. Although wet parts of fields and 
outtiug out of springs had been frequently attended to, vet 
such a thing was never known as to drain land systematically. 
Here, again, we are in a great measure indebted to the inven- 
tor ofHhe drain pipe machine, as without pipes, stone could 
never be got in sufiioient quantities for such purpose. 
Perhaps •few things have uudergoi^o a greater change in 
^riottlture during the last fifty or sixty years than labour. 
IMimate that labour in that timt has been ecommUMnear 
fifty per cent. This is principally owing to machinery, though 
other causes have operated olso^ During the same period 
the price of labour has risen thii tyfive per cent. ; and it costs 
a great deal more in implements and machinery than for- 
olerly. The changes in our natural lives are scarcely distiii- 
guisnable from year to year. As when on a journey our ad- 
vancement if not sudden, yet, when wo sometimes take a stand 
and look back, we find that we have progressed a long way, 
so in the subiect we have now under notice, we may not have 
seen great changes from one year to another, yet, in looking 
back nalf-a-oentury, we see a vast difference in that time. 
There is one thing wc should ever bear in mind — that the 
efForta and inventions of man are puny indeed without the 
blessing of a gracious Providence ; and although some 
seasons have been more propitious than others, yet the 
sunshine and the shower have boon given —summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest, have not failed.'’ i 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA." 

To His Grace the Duke of Argyll, Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 

The Memorial of the Cotton Supply Aesociation. 

Shewpth,-— 1. Your memoriali.sts are deeply concerned to leaini 
that there is but little progress making m the development of 
the agricultural resouroes of India, especially in relation to an 
increased production of cotton. Prom the reixirt brought by 
their Secretary, just returned from India, who has bad the 
opportunity of travelling through tlie cotton districts, and of 
conferring with the Collectors, Commis.sioners, and others upon 
the subject, they are confirmed iu the conviction tliat had tho 
proposal submitted to Government iu their last memorial been 
carried out, viz., to employ the Collectors specifically in the 
way suggested for promoting and improving the cultivation of 
cotton, the anticipated results would have been realized. 

2. Your memorialists therefore again beg mo.st earnestly to I 
recommend that th^ Collectors in the cotton districts, being the 
oMcers who have the power and iiittuence necessary to secure 
real progress, should ne expressly instructed to use the best | 

means that can bo devised to promote the object desired. More | .. j . • ‘ r 

particularly to select a number of the most intelligent and best Lcountry generally , luid to increase tho fertility of the soil with 
qualified nitive agriculturists that can be found, to be fii'stoffa view to the production of larger crops of every description, 
ail mstructod at the model farms and seed gardens ni impro^-^ed 


methods of cultivation, and then to be employed under the Col- 
lectors' directions amongst tho ryots, iu advising and persuading 
them to adopt such measures as are proved to bo advautageous. 
In this way it is believed that prejudices and objections would 
be overoome, that care would be t^en in the selection of seed, 
that recourse will be had to deeper ploughing, to manure with 
irrigation, and that better methods of cultivation would gra* 
duidly be adopted to render the soil increasingly productive. 
A native cultivator eft Ahmedabad has just reported to your 
memoriidists that he estimates the yield from his manured land 
at 50 per cent more than firom tho unmanured part. The 
mioceseftil efforts of Mr. Shaw in Dhorwar and of Mr. Ashbumor 
in Khandeish clearly show how much can be accomplished by in- 
telligent and zealous Colleotoro to promote and improve the cul- 
tivation of cotton in their several districts. Your memorialists 
have good reason to know that tho Collectors themselves, if 
foniiwed with competent assistants, are not averse to be em- 
idojred in the way recommended, and in the absence of any 
middle class, such as is found in the Southern States of America 
these ofj^oere are the only agents who can effectually iufiuence the 
oultivators and secure tne objects desired. In some oases the 
might probably with advantage be provided with a 
•teftUt plough, to be tried first on a model fArm, and then to be 


lent to such ryots os may be willing either separately or in 
combination to use it, and whose holdings are sumdently large 
for the purpose. 

3. Your memorialists urgently recommend that the 
which have been found successful in promoting and improving 
the cultivation of cotton in other districts, should also pe em- 
ployed iu tho Puaiab, the North-Western Provinces, Beiml 
and Madras, they think that the Cotton Commissioner forlme 
Central Provinces and the Berars might now transfer his ser- 
vices with advantage to Bengal and Madras, especially as appli« 
cation for assistance has been received from the fatter presidency, 
and that if a suitable Commissioner were appointed for the 
North-Western Provinces and tile Punjab, the results could 
not fail to bo in the highest degree beneficial. 

4. Your memorialists are of opinion that much benefit would 
arise from the establishment of small modfil farms for practi- 
cally teaching agidculture in connection with the normal and 
village schools which arc jfirgely attended by the children of 
the ryots. Such small farms under tho supervision of the 
Director of Public Instruction in each district would not ouly 
servo to train up a more intelligent class of agricdlturists, but 
by attracting the attention of tho koonbies in each locality, 
would be tho means of bringing under their notioo suoh improv- 
ed methods of cultivation as could there be seen in oporatioti. 
Your memorialists have reason to believe that such model farmn 
as have already been establishod have proved of great utility, and 
they much regret to find that the funds necessary to their efficiency 
have iu some cases been curtailed. They consider it to be of the 
highest importance tliat these farms should be welLsustaiued. 

5. Your memorialists again, with increased earnestness, to 
rocomiuend tho speedy con.striiction of the railways into the 
cotton districts urged upon the attention of Government in their 
last memorial, and which have ah*eady been sanctioned, and of 
roads, which are so much needed for tho transport of produce ; 
also, that iwlditioiml facilities for irrigation should be provided 
by means of loans to be rai.sed in this country. They are of 
opinion that local contributions *for this imrpose might be ob- 
tained if grants or loans were offered to a municipality or district, 
to provide wells and inexpensive works of iiTigation, to make 
and repair the roads, bridge the nullahs, &c., in each district^ 
and that such local exi^cnditure, under local management, would 
not only relievo the imperial treasury, but would reach wealthy 
natives wlio now evade the operation of a general income tax. 

6. Your memorialists are still of opinion that a Cotton Frauds' 
Bill is a iiocessity, and, whilst they think that the one proposed 
by the Bombay Legislative Council is opened to grave objections, 
and that its stringent clauses require modification, thev recom- 
mend that it should bo re-considered and so altered and amend- 
ed as to lemovo the objections urged so strongly against it, and 
to adopt it to tlie circumstances not only of the Bombay Presi- 
dency out of tho other cotton-growing districts of India. 

7. Your memorialists, who Lave frequently been represented 
«i8 endangering an adequate supi>ly of food by promoting an in- 
creased x^roduction of cotton in India, have been surprised to 
learn that an inqjort duty ux)ou wheat and flour from Australia 
and elsewhere exists, which x^ractically prohibitive, and to 
some extent increases the necessity of growing cereals where 
cotton might otherwise be cultivated. They therefore beg to 
suggest that such duties os prevent the free importation of food 
should be at once repealed. In doing this they desire to state 
emphatically that tney have never promoted the growth 
of cotton in Ijjdia in any way that could in the slightest degree 
endanger the sustenance of population, though this has been* 
alleged both in Parliament and elsewhere. On the contrary, the 
tondency of tbe measures which your memorialists have advocat- 
ed hiis always been to develoiie the agricultural resources of the 


leaving tho ryot the option of growing cotton or any «ther pro- 
duce that may pay him best. But they submit that wherever 
cotton is the most profitable croiithat can bo grown, it is for the 
interest of the cultivator to be furnished by means of good roads 
and improved communications, with increased facilities for 
obtaining from every quarter adequate supi)lios of food. 

8. Your memoralists are constrained again with increased 
earnestness to press for tho •introduction of representatives of 
trade and commerce into tho Indian Council. Their attention 
has recently been dra^vn to this subject by the return ordered 
by Parliament of tbe names, ages, dates of appointment, and 
other x>articulars of tbe present members of the Counoil of 
India, and the examination of that return convinces your 
memorialists more strongly than over that the interests of tho 
Indian empire imperatively demand the change which they 
advocate. It is to them manifest that men who have for the 
most part been so long absent from India as is shown in this 
return, and who when there spent their lives iu services which 
had little or no connection with the trade and commerce of 
the country, cannot iu the nature of things adequately rejpresent 
these great interests which from year to year have been increas- 
ing iu magnitude and importance. They therefore beg most 
respectfully to urge that this recommendation may receive 
early attention. 
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9 . Four liiemorwliiiis are of opiiiioii that the rapid pix)gres 8 
which America ia making in the production of cotton, by uieana 
of fertiJiztTH and improved mothoda of cultivation, roiidera it 
indiapenaably necessary that no practicable eftoi’ts should be 
neglected for promoting the growth uf cott<^n in India. The 
danger of losing so vliluablc a trade, worth at the present 
moment about twonty-millionH sterling, is iuindiient, and de- 
iiianils the immediate adoption of all suitable measures to 
ensure its preservation and pennauoiu-o. 

Your raomorialislN tlieivfore, beg with reiie\yed earnoHtnes.s 
to urge their recomineiiclat ions 111)01 1 tho attention of (Jov’crn- 
ment, and wi.l ever i)ray, <!v:c. 

Mauchester, Jllth May 187(t 


You get plenty of information about tho cotton «)f this 
cotton-growing land ; hut I have nevtff seen any allusion, to the 
7 )iai;i cause of its being of different qualitic.s, and of some of it 
being dirty and .some clean. Much ha.s heou ^Y^ittcll .ihoufc the 
respective ciiuililie.s of different kinds of seed; and uiuch trouhlc 
has been taken, and much oxi>cnHc incurred to pr(*curo .and to 
distribute among tho cultivators wluit arc cou'^idcred to be the 
best varieties; but I believe that all who have sojournetl much 
among the real cultivators will agree Avith mo in saying, that, 
difference in the quality of seed coinparativel^Mittle tn do 
with the difference in the quality of the crops. ILulways .ind 
roads make nino-teiiths of the difftseiKC. Other tilings being 
cqualf tho best .seed will of eouP'^c produce the best cotton ; hut 
the difference in other things is so gio.it, tluil difference of seed 
is scarcely worth taking into ai count in calculating the re.sults. 

In the vicinity of tlio railway, and of maile-roads leading to 
the cotton depots, that is to s.i\, where sutfieiently ])otent intlii- 
euce has been brought to hear iqioii the culti\ iitois to induce 
them to deviate from their uriliinry inodes of [iroccdure, the 
fields arc* aatII ploughed, -uidthe giound thoroiighh^ prejnred 
The seed is very carefully dull sown. 'I’ho plants are thin- 
ned where necessary, and the litdds (Mrefully Aveeded, kept indeed 
as clean as a well-tended garden, whVh tliey require to ‘be. 
The picking is begun as .soon as .Kpiautity of the c.ipsules haA'c 
one ned, and before an A ol the (otton lia.s fallen to the ground. 
Three well-timed piidaiig.s sutrice to secure the aa’IioIo crop without 
any of it being alio Aveil to fill to the grouirl. Jtis thua gob in 
clean and in the best I'ondition. 

To see the reverse of thi w* hive only to go tAvi uty miles — 
often much less- from the radwa\ on the one or tAAo iuade-roti<is, 
and tho further we roceih' from them the greater is the contrast. 
Theploughingbceomes less tlmrougli , llieelodsare n* t pnlveii^ed ; 
tho seed is eari*lcssly and irregmarly sow’ii , I Ik* pi uit^ «arc not 
thinned Avlierc thinning is reipureil ; the Aveed and gr.issaje not 
eradicated but allowed to grow up, depining the cotton plants of 
their nourishment .ind btunting tlieir grow’th. In pl.icos, far 
removed from the made-i'oads, il sonndinu’s requires close iii- 
spoction to discover tli^ I'otton [ilaiit^ junidst the more hixuiidut 
weed.s and gras.s. 13ut the woi '•t is si ill to come. The value of the 
cotton ill the remoti r distri< I -i is not sutlh ieiit to induce the 
cultivator Avith his household to undeilakc the troublesome 
work of picking it from the jioils. It is alloAvod to fall to the 
ground, and is then gathered iq» at one g.itlioriiig, AAitli AAdiatever 
soil may adhere to it. Should rain fall in the interval, as hapjien- 
sdlast season, it is of coiiuso hiitteivd into the black soil Avliich i.s 
converted into mud ; aud it is tlyis lost, for alVtbc purjioses 
of commerce, except adulteration, though .still av.iilblo in some 
measuro for the cultivator’s oavii use. 

I need scarcely tell you that the latter iihase of cotton culturt* 
is tbo original and normal one, in tiii.s part of India at least, .iiul 
that the extraordinarily different mode iccorded in tho preceding < 
paragmpl] has been brought uhout by roads and iMilAva>s, the 
only way by which the schoohn.istei” has hitherto operated 
witn much effect on the geniiiiio agneultuiist, the real holder of 
the plough. 

II i.s not, however, cotton caltivation only that the roads and 
railways have affected thus powei*fully. The cflect on Avheat 
and jowaree (sLiides of thc.se proviiicc.s) i.s c lually .•^•tnking. 
Away from roads .and railways pare and industry aio con- 
spicuously awanting. Although drill soAving wa.s practised in 
this country a thousand years before it was heard of in England, 
.so little care is taken in jiloiighing and cleaning tlic fields and i 
pulverising the soil, that tho Avheat has the appearance of 
having been sown broad-cast, mixed with an etpial proportion 
of weeds and gi’ass. Like the cotton in similar circum 3 tance.s, 
it is stunte<l in its groAvtli, and the produce very inferior. In 
striking contra.st with this, Avc see near tbo roads and railway h 
in the cold season, fields of wheat rivalling in appearance those 
of England. Milo upon mile is tp bo seen drill sown, perfectly 
regular, and without a weed lleforo it ripeiLS; tho vast expanse 
of bright greon brings vividly before the Englislimau Lis own 
fertile laud. 

Nothing will move the cultivator to work in any other Avay 
than according to bis normal lazy procrastinating mode, except 
a stirring appeal to liis solf-interost. Where, from difficulty and 
expense of conveyance, iiis market is confined to the villages in 


the vicinity of his fields, he has no inducement to cultivate tnueb 
land, or to take auy particular trouble With what ho does cultb* 
vatc. Tho demand is small, aud little core or labour is required 
to prodiico enough to satisfy it. Toil beyond this would he un- 
remunerativc. Tint when by means of roads and railwsghi tthe 
market is extended, there is of course a proportional rise in 
which, operating on tho .strongest propensity in fnan, saVUge or 
oivili/ed. produce.'* results such as 1 nave desoribed. 

1 might tell uNo of tho rapidity with which the area under 
cultivation has been extending, but i am afraid I have already 
exhau-stod your patience. — Con*eBpondenf, Times India* • 


THE ARECA NUT-SUPARI, 

■ — ♦ — 

Amongst otlun* arlicles taxed on onteriiig the Municipal limits 
of Bangalore, avc lind tho .supari forming a very prominent item ; 
and it i.s a source of congratulation to find that at a time when 
the general cry of British tax-payers is, that tho Natives dt? not 
bear their fair propurlioii of taxatiuu, in this instance, at least, it 
can be .said that tho nub lying a native luxury, the revenue from 
it is wholly contributed by the nati\'e growers and the boetlo-uut- 
catiijg public of India. 

The bupari beiu^ a troo of slow growth, it take.s many years to 
l)ect:)iue at all productive, in consequence of which few, if any, 
have the opportunity of reaping tho produce of tlioir own labor, 
and it is only lull to another generation to realiso the fruits of 
their pre<leee.s.sor.i’ iiidu.stry. Those arc really great drawbacks 
to tho prosecution of .such an enterprise, aud oiir oft-disappoint- 
cd coffee planters whose hearts become heavy at tho deferred 
hope of bumper crops, may Avell take courage at the patience of 
the Hindoo. But it is not so much a matter of virtue wo sup- 
pose that suppoits the one and discourages the other as the 
diffbrciico of social ties aud local influeiice.s which divido them. 
Tho native from the peculiar nature of his domestic relations is 
attached to his parental roof and ance.strtd lands. Jn his en- 
deavours to support the distant branches of his family, a duty ho 
cannot ignore, he prefers extending tho cultivation of lands under 
his patriarchal guidance, to .sending his relation.s to form new set- 
tlements. Whatever labor therefore i.s be.stowod on auy agricul- 
tural undertaking is vieAved Us inve.sLed interest, though the pros- 
])ect of a return he remote. The ITanter on the other hand is 
a speculator, and [iltints nothing that he cannot reap, and in 
fact from the day ho enters upon his speculation ho pictiiro.s to 
himself a return to l»i.s native land Avith a suitable fortune. 

The N.igar Division of Mysore, in rou.sc*ijU(*nco of its liill 
trai ts and moi'^t climate, oilers pi'ciiliar facilities for the culti- 
vation ofthi.s palm. So wo find almost o\'ory luit, as avoU^W tho 
massive edifices of that .sm.ill icmnant of feudal glory, tho 
(jroAAdahs, slieltered by a shady grov^o of nut trees, Avhose slender 
forms .sway with the brec/.e, and who.SL* fringy tops, whilst mur- 
muring mid the mountain solitude, ca.st a fragrance around from 
tlicir aromatic blo.ssoins. 

The land most congenial to its growth .seems to be a level 
rut on llio slope of a hill, or some sheltered valley rich in vege- 
table deposit. That iti.sa tree reciuiring much iiouri.sliment 
like tho plantain is obvious, from the iive.s requiring manuring 
and digging round annually to ensure a good crop of nuts. In 
Mysore nut gardens are taxed ranch in the same way as paddy 
fields, Avith a fixed as.se.ssmont, in consequence of these land.s 
requiring a .MiqApIy of water in the hot season for irrigating them. 
In those rc^ioii.sof the Miilniid where one" would siipposo tho 
hea\'y rain.s vvouM be sufficient, we find that even there tho 
nut tree droops csm.sider.-ibly in tho hoi season, owing to its 
.succulent roots [lormeatiiig on the surface. Turning therefore 
a hill stream tlirough tho land revhes the drooping loaves and 
cu.sures a good blossom . The ripe nuts are gathered, and after 
being i>eeled on a .sharp knife fixed on a board, are cut in two 
and dried ill the sun. Another process is slicing the nut and 
parboiling it, all of which Avhen dried form tho beetle-nut so 
much esteenic<l throughout the Ea.st. 

There i.s a duty impexsed on the nnt leaving the district where 
it is groAvn, and avo find that in tho Nagar Division the quantity 
of .supari which paid lialiit during the year 1868-69, wa.s 
383,8^1 maund-s, realising a revenuo of R.s. 428,391. 

An article yielding a revenue far superior to the entire oofTeo 
liahit might well receive a littlo attention, and wc would like to 
sec some investigation and report touching the produce aud 
cultivation of the nut for some years past, together with auy 
particulars bearing on the subjoot. The supari on being brought 
into Baugaloro lias to stand another impost in the shape or an 
octroi or Municipal tux, oqual to about 4 annas a mauucl : so 
with the original land tax ana the halut in tho growing district, 
which, 08 Ave said is about a rupee a inaimd, taken altogether, 
we fancy the sweating process is pretty liberally imposed. 

Tho Mysore nut is consider^ supMor to all others, and 
forms four-fifths of the consuniption in Madras* Thp nut im- 
ported from Ceylon and the Western Coast is not so much 
appreciated, and commands a much lower price in tho market. 
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CALCUTTA, 15th AUGUST 

RICE. 


ACCLIMATIZATION OP CAROLINA PADDY. 

From D. J. McNeilb, Esq., Officiating Secretary to tlie Bo.ard 
of BfOvenuo, Lower Provinces, to the Officiating Stcivdary to 
ihe Government of Bengal, General Department, — (No 2tio (J, 
dated Fort William, the 31«t May 1870 ) 

Sir,— With reference to Government order No 1367 dated 
hiHtant, 1 am directed to state that the Board have taken 
the onl/ measures which can be adopted for the present, witli a 
view to test the prodiictivoiioss and suit«ibleness of the •soil and 
climate of India for the Carolina paddy seed. They have distri- 
buted the seed contained in tho iwonty-nino barrels roeoi\el 
from England to the Governments of tho North-W(*slein Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab, and the district officoi's &c., m iht Lower 
Provinces, for exi>eriraental cultivation. Tlie result will be 
reported on fully hereafter. 

2. The accompanying list shews the details of the distribution 
of tho t we at}”- nine barrels in question, as also of thiriy bairols 
whieh have been recentlv obtained direct from tho JMadra, 
Board of Revoimo, who had more see<l than they could utilize. 
The quantities indented for in the Lower Pro»'inces weio great! v 
in excess of tho amounts whioh the Board have been ilde to 
give out of tlie limited supplies received. 

3. The entire quantity of seed received with Go\eruinent 
order No. 889 dated 30tU March last, was made or to the 
Agri-IIortioultural Society. 

4. In conelusion, I am to report, for tho information of Go- 
vernment, that in a recent letter, the Collector of Bhaugulpoie 
has repoitod that, after properly cleaning and iomo\mgtho 
empty husks from a gro-js quantity of 2J seeis uf s« cd upjilied 
to him through the Conimissioner, the p.iddy woiglicd 13.^ 
seers only. 

shewing th*' dnntributiosi of (he (\('Qii(g-ntii(* Inoi h of Corohnu 
HioaSced forwurdod htf the Goverixmont of ne,Kj(tf and thufy bar- 
reU rcoeiced from the Board of Mad, os ' 


COTTON. 

- - ■■■♦ 

, The Cotton Season op 1869-70 in the Central Provinces 

rui. Berars. 

By Harry Hiyett-Oaunac, K.squire, Cotton Oommissionei:. 

Boofiindihuhnr, y, ir. Brooincea, the Jttntt 1870, 

As the Cotton season has now closed, 1 havo the honor to sub- 
mit for tho information of your Chamber (Bombay,) alnrief 
Report on the cotton trade in the Central Provinces and the 
Berars, dming the p.ist year Cn my return from camp, the 
Annual lUport of this Department, containing a detailed ac- 
count of the experiments uudcrtakeii at the Seed-Farms during 
tlie) ear, and other particulars couiiected with Cotton cultivation 
and the Trade, will bo prepared and i^ulomited to Government^ 
and copies w ill, in due course, bo forNvarded to your Chamber. As, 
how'cver, 1 am aw .ire that >ou tire anxious to receive, OS prompt- 
ly os possible alter the cldse uf the seasoii, a resume of the opera- 
tions oi tho }oar, tl»e following Repoit has been prepared, whioh 
it is hopeil Uiii^ be loiiiul to embrace tho points of tho most 
immediate inteiest to your Ghaiuber. 

First f in regaril to tho area under cotton cultivation during the 
year. In in} letter dated the old December last, you were in- 
formed that the cultnatioii had been consideraoly extended. 
At that date the figures for all the District.s had not been receiv- 
ed. A complete Statement is now .innoxed, from wliioh it will 
be seen that in tho Geutrai PruMiices them has been an increase 
of 73,152 acres, or «ibuut Dj per cemt. ; in the Berars, an 
increase of 129, u44 acies, or about 10;} per cent. ; or, taking the 
two lh-o\inct*s together, a total increase of 202,196 acres, or 10 
per cent. Thus in the Gciitial ProMiices, cotton now takes iqi 
about per cent of the cultn ated aiea ; in the B^ars, about 30 
per lent of the cultivated area. 

Statement shewing the area under cotton cultivation in the 
Central Provinces and the Berars during tlie year 1869-70, as 
compand with 1.S6S-69 
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- D. J. McKbilb, Qfy, Secretanj, 
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It is satisfactory, too, to notice that in the Ceutral Provinces 
the increaso in the cultivation has chiefly taken 
Nagpore, Wurdali, and ('handah Districts of the Nagpore Divi- 
sion, which supply the best class of Hiuguughftt cotton. 

The Jubbiil^Kjre Division shows an incrca.se, whilst in the 
Norbiidda and Ohutteosgiirli Divisions a small decrofise is no- 
ticeable. In the latter divisions, however, the sottlement has not 
been completed ; and, as the totals include the estimated area 
' under cotton cultivation in the Tributary States, the ligures 
cannot pretend to groat acrui acy. 

lu the Berars an increase is shown in both divisions, and 
there can be no doubt tliat there the crop is a most remunerative 
and popular one, and likely^ long to hold its own. The figures 
now given will l>e fou\^d to differ slightly from estimates ine- 
parea early in the season. The prosonl totals are tlioso most 
recently received from the District authorities, and are believed 
to be sufficiently correct to give a fair idea of the area under 
cotton cultivation. The increase in the Oomraotee District and 
the decrease in Ellichporo is owing ohieily to territorial exchanges, 
a considerable cotton-growing tract having, during the x>ast 
year, been transferred from EllichxK)rc to the former district. 

With such a considerable increase in the cultivation, a larger 
supply of cotton than usual was, of course, looked for. You 
are al]ready aware of the cause that have led to the disapi)oiiit- 
ment of these ezx)ectations and my Monthly Iloports, and the 
Export Statements furnished to 3 »ou by Mr. Dunloj), will have 
shown your Chamber the effect on the crop and on the trade, of 
the unseasonable rain that fell late in the season, and coutiniied 
with more or less persistency until March. The soa.soii opened 
ivith excellent prospects. There was ut first just enougii sun 
and rain, and the crop throughout the country jiromised well. 
Then came the heavy rain when the plant wiis in flower, which 
did considerable damage not only in Central India, but in the 
North -Western Provinces and other cotton-growing tracts. For 
long it was hoped that the increased area under cotton cultiva- 
tion would more than counterbalanced the damage done by the 
rain. Even coinpm'a lively late in the season, it ums felt that 
continued fine weather would revive the plants, and perhai)s 
give a larger crop than had been known iii any former vear. 
But rain, and what was equally destnictivc to the cotton, (lamp 
cloud v-weather continued to the end of March, and the crop, 
already damaged by the rain, suffered moat scveiely from the 
“boll-worm,^ too well known in America, but wliich has never 
before been regarded witli much anxiety in Central India. 
Although from the first I had been most anxious not to cause 
unnecessary alarm, still by the commcucemeiit of February there 
had beetl so little imi^rovemeiit that it then became sufficiently 
apparent that there would bo a dccrea.se in the exports ; and 
wnting to your Chamber on the 0th of that month, I was obliged 
to state that there would probably^ bo a falling off of about one- 
flfth, or, taking the annual exports from the Central Provinces 
jmd the Berars towards Bomhnv, at from 250,000 to 275,000 bales, 
tbe exports for the season would probably fall to vabout 2,O0O,0OO, 
or 220,000 bales. 

The result lias unfortunately proved this reduced estimate to 
be only too correct. The annexed »StaU‘ment (B.) shows in 
detail the exi^rta of cotton by Railway from the.so Provinces to 
Bombay, made up to the 9th instant, according to the calcula- 
tion explained in my former Reports. The quantity carried by 


STATMUaSfT B. * 

Statement shewing in detail the Quantity of oottoit 
towards Bombay from the Stations of the Qreat , 

sula Railway in the Central Provinces and the Berii^ jdu^g 
the Season of 1869-70, os compared with the exports of I 8687 I 


Exports in tho Season 
of 1868-69. 


Exports In the Seasoa 
or 1849-70. 


Fall Half 
PressoS, PreoMcl* Dokraa* 



FulLpressed.. 70,181 

Half-proiscd. m,77r» 

Dokran ,.70,f00 -- aa.nS'l 


Dccroaao in 1869-70 02,405 bales. 


Statement C. 


Comparative Statement of tlio cotton exported from the Cen- 
tral Provinces and tho Berars towards Bombay during tho Sea- 
.son 1868-C9 to 1869-70. 


Soa»on 1868-69. Season 1869-70. 


Railway 
By Road 


Total Bales 


Bales. 

271,289 

4,423 


275,712 


Bales. 

208,884 

5,698 


214,582 


Doorcase in 18'»9-70, Bales 61, 130. 


An examination of Statement B. will shew that this decrease 


^ V bales of , distributed nretty evenly over tho whole cotton-pro- 

out »i, tb. Bouita, Til. iwi, .U..1 ihu,- sr'aSi. “ta 

Exports of Cotton from th<i Central ProruKWH anti the Berars 
Oncards Bombay, duriny the Season 1869-79. 


to7cards Bombay, during the Season 1869-79. 


• 1 

1 

1 

Fnll-prossed 
i Baloi. 

1 

Half-prossod 

1 

1 

By Railway 

122,883 

69,351 

By Road 


• 

Total Bales . . 

122,883 

C9,S01 


Dokr.as or 
loose Bag’s. 


Taking tho dokra at one-tbird of a “ bale,” and the full-pressed 
bale and half-pressed liale to be equal to about half a “ Bombay 
kaudy,'* or a bale of about 400 lbs., the exports towards Bombay 
for the season 1869-70 are then as follows : — 


ducing country, and that, as compared with the returns of last 
year, each station shows a falling off in th% export. In fact, 
tho damage to the crop was general throughout the Districts of 
tlie Central Provinces and the Berars that supply Bombay with 
c^^tton. It will be noticed that ** Khangaon’^ now appears 
in the list of Railway stations, and considering that the season 
was a bad one, and that the station was opened late in the year, 
the little line may bo considered to have done pretty well, hsvii^ 
carried about 40,000 bales of cotton, besides a certain quautir 
ty of other traffic. From Naudoorah 26,000 bales were despatch- 
ed during the seoson, but nearly the whole of this was exported 
before the lino to Kliangaou was opened, and in all probability 
the whole of this quantity would have been sent ftrom Khangoau 
had not unfortunate delay occurred in the construction oF the 
Branch Line. 

For the first time, too, some of the stallions in the north- 
east of tho Nerbudda Valley are included in the Aiinua^ State- 
ment of Exports. The quantity of cotton sent to Bombay feota 
these stations is small, and even before the main line to 
Jubbulpore was opeued, they contributed some few bales 
I which were sent down by cart to the Railway at Khundwah. 
But the effect of the opening of the line, and the exteusiod of 


lor tne season are then as loiiows extensiod of 

. By Railway. 20^884 halos. Cotton Agencies hi the intenpr will, doubtless, be to stimulate 

By Hoad 5,698 „ the trade, and to encourage' tho cultivatiim of cotton in the 

r > neighbouring districts. I am sorry I am noiablfl to inoludsin 

Total 214,582 bales. this Statement the exports from Jubbulpore towards the west, 

1 " Ti II Qj. to give details of the cotton sent this season by railway fri>m. 

making a total of 214,582 balee, and showing a decrease on the the North-Western Provinces to Bombay. 1 am unwillling to 
expor^ of the previous year of 61,130 bales, or about 22 per cent., delay this report for this inibrmation, wniob will, however; ^ ' 
as will be explained by Statement (0.) « given hereafter in my Annual Report. I may ^mention, how- 


. 208,884 halos. 
. 5,698 „ 

. 214,582 bales. 
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ever, that I learnt at Mirzapore that the imports to that mart 
thia season^ of cotton Arom Jubbulpore and the neighbourhocKl 
had much fallen off. This was to some extent to be attributed 
to the bad season. But it is generally believed that much of the 
cotton that 'would otherwise have oome^to Mirzapore had been 
drained off towards Bombay. At Oawnpore and Agra also, I 
learnt that one or two consigumonts of cotton had been sont 
from those markets to Bombay. But this subject will bo treat- 
ed of more at length in my Report on the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Some of the cotton, for which credit has been taken in the 
Statement of Exports from the Central Provinces and the 
Berars, was, doubtless, grown in the Nizam’s Territory, south 
of Bcrar, and sont to odr marts for sale. I am not able at this 
moment to give the exact figures of such irai)orts, but they will 
be published, hereafter, when the Tra<lo Returns are received. 
The Territory of His Highnes.s the Nizam, which adjoins 
the Berars, has almost as much interest for your Chamber as tlie 
Berars themselves. As much of the very excellent note to 
which is exported to Bombay by the Nagporo Extension of the 
G. 1. P. Railway and the Poonah-Sholnporc Line, i.s grown in 
this Territory, I availed myself of an opportunity, during the 
presence in the Berars of His Excellency Sir Salar Jung, 
G.C.S.I., the Minister of Ilis Highness the Nizam, to ^’opresent 
to His Excellency how valuabl- returns of the area under 
cotton cultivation and periodical information regarding the 
condition of the growing crop, would bo to your Chamber, and 
to all interoste»l in the cotton trade. Sir Salar Jung wa.*^ 
pleased to express his willingness to consider the matter favor- 
ably, and I hope to be able to send you hereafter full informa- 
tion reganling the cotton prospects in that part of India. 

Another point to be noticed in the Statement of Exports is 
the proportion borne by pressed to unpros.sed cotton. In my 
last Annual Report it w,as noticed how the system of full-preas- 
iiig and half-prusaing the cotton in the iutcrior h.ul extended 
throughout the Central Provineos and in the Berars. During 
the seasoi'i, 18GS-()J), 8 per cent, of the e.ottoii sent by Railway 
went down in or 1oo.sq bag.s, per cent, in half-pressed 

bales, and 26 per cent, in full-i)ro.'!ised b.alcs : or 8 nor cent, 
of the quantity was .sent down a.s loose cotton” au(l per 
cent, was “ pro.ssed.” This season secs a still further advance 
in the proportion of full pressed cotton, 7 J per cent, only of the 
exports having been sent down in dolruA or loose bags, 33^ j3cr 
cent, in half-prc.s.sed bales, and tlie largo cpiantity of 59 per 
cent, in full-pro.s.sod bales. Indeed, although the total exports 
this season by Railway have fallen short of last year’s supplies 
by 62,405 balc.s, still 52,699 more full-pressed bales were sent 
down this year to Bombay than last year, the figures for 
1868-69 and' 1869-70 being respectively, 70,181 fnll-pressed bales 
and 122,880 full-pressed bales. 

The great jpi’ogrc3.s made during the la.vt few years in i)res.^ing 
cotton in the districts will be seen by the accomp.inyiiig 
Table. 

Percentage of Cotton Pj'jxn'tcd hg RaUionif daring the under- 
mcntioneif rears. 
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Or, in other words, in 1866, the whole of our cotton went down 
to Bombay in loose bags or dol^ras. 

In 1867, the system of pressing was commenced. At first 
“ full-presaiug” did not make much wjiy, 2 i>cr cent, only of 
the crop passing through the full-pi'essc.s. The half-prossc.s, 
however, secured 13 per cent, of the cotton, and the nett result 
was that iu that year 15 per cent, of the crop w’ont down ])res9ed. 
more or loss, against J35 per cent, of dokra cotton. 

In 1868, the proportion of full-pressed and half-pressed cotton 
advanced to 17 per cent., and 55 J per cent, of the crop respec- 
tively, against 274 per cent., the liguroa to which ofoX-ma had 
sunk, or nearly throe-fourths of the crop was pressed against a 
bolauoe of ono-fourth of loose cotton. 

In 1869, the number of full-pressed bales rose to 7O,50o, and 
the half.pressed bales to 177,000 of a crop of 270,000 bales, 
that is to say, 26 per cent of the Afop weut to tho fnll-prcsses, 
and 66 per oeut. to the half-pre.sse.s, making tho percentage of 
pressed cotton to dokras as 92 to 8. 

- Now, during tho season that has just closed, tho numl>er of 
full-pressed bales rose to 122,880 ; the number of half -pressed 
bales sank to 69,351 ; and only 49,959 dokrae were sent by 
Rail, that is to say, 59 per cent, of the crop exported went to 


the full-p]^sses, 38^ per cent, to the half-presses, making the 
proportion of pressed qotton to dokras as 92| to 7^. 

The number of full-presses, too, has considerably iuci^ased, 
and the markets of ithangaou, Sheogaou, Akoto, Oomrootee, 
Wurdah, and Hinguughat are now all supplied with machinery 
for packing the bales for export f and, as noticed in my last 
Report, tho cotton grown in tho vicinity of those markets can 
now be purchased and pressed under tho superintendence of 
European merchanis on tho spot, and tho full-pressed bales may 
be conveyed by Railway from tho pres.s- houses in tho Berars to 
the wharf at Bombay, and jnit on board ship without any 
chance of the bale.s being tam[)ered with, and the Hingunghat 
or Oomraottoc cotton which they contain being mixed with 
cottons of inferior gi*owt1is. Believing as 1 do that this system 
of [)urchusing tho cotton at tho founta^ diead, and packing it 
for export on the sjx)!, i.s calculated to^stain the fair reputa- 
tion of the cotton su]»plied by our Provinces, and to some 
extent, at least, to check adulteration, 1 confess that, with my 
present lights, I regard the extension of this system with unmix- 
ed satisfaction. I believe that couti-ury views ore held by some 
gentlemen of great experience, and for who.s0 opinions I have 
the greatest respect. I am not a.s yet so prejudiced in favor 
of any particular system as not to bo open to conviction, and I 
.should be glad to receive from your C’hambor, which, on all 
occasions, has been good enough to afford me the most cordial 
assistance, an expression of opinion regarding the workiug of 
this system, and of its effect on the cotton tnule. 

It is but fair that I .should hero mention that there has been 
no recurrence of the blocks on the Railway line which some 
years ago used to form a proiuiiient subject iii my Report, and 
that tho working of tho traffic has boon satisf.ictory. 

From the Reports tliab luivelxieii from fiinc to time sabmiUo<l 
to you, 3'onr fylianiber mu.st be awaic of the steps that, under 
the orders of J [is Excellency the A'iceroy, have been taken 
during the 3'ear to improve tlic cultivation of the cotton crop, 
and to assist tlie tnule in these Pruvince.s. It may, however, bo 
coiivenient to follow the i)lau i)ur8iicd on former oce^isions, and, 
at the cIo.se of the season, to recapitulate briefly tho chief mea- 
sures that have been adopted tow. mis these eiid.s. Y'ou will 
doubtless remember that, on the samples of exotic cotton 
grown ill the Berars being submitted to you last season, your 
Chamber expressed, very decidedly, the opinion that no exotic 
variety that could bo grown in the Berars will equal iii value and 
usefulness tho imligcnou.s varieties of tho country known as 
Oomraotoc and Hingunghilt ; and the Committee are of opinion 
that whatever can bo done to maiiitaiu the prc.scut high charac- 
ter ofthe.se varieties, or if pos.siblc to improve it, wouhl be one 
of the most important .services that can bo rendered to the cause 
of improved cotton cultivation in the Districts of country 
under the Cotton Commissii)jn*r s snpcrintoudenco.” 

The season in wjiicli the samples submitted to j’our Chamber 
had been grown had not been a favorable one, and it was there- 
fore determined to tiy thc.so foreign varieties yot once more. 
And they have now had another and N eiy careful trial during a 
season which, altliougli unfavorable to the imligenous plant may 
from tho excessive moisture, be considered to be unusually 
iu favor of tho exotic vanetics. But with all the ailvautages of 
constant rain, which the plants seemed thoroughly to appreciate, 
the result has been unfavorable, tho oLit-tiirii small, and the 
produco inferior. Y’our Chamber will, ptjrhaps, re.sorvo its opi- 
nion on th8 subject until the receipt of tho sami^les of tho pro- 
duce which have bcou prepared for 3'ou. But 1 shall bo surprised 
if the result should effeet the views now hold by you on the 
subject. Tlie exotic plants will receive a further trial this sea- 
.son, and, perhaps, with the as-sistance of tho exporieuced garden- 
era who have recently arrived, .some sucee.ss may 3x*t be achieved. 

The hybrid plants, sent out by Major Trevor 61arke, have 
been watched with groat attention. It is almost too early yet 
to give a deckled opinion rogardiii" their merits, but the pl.ints 
are being most carefully studied by tlie Seed (rardeners, who 
have already had some experience in such experjinent.s. 

In accordance with your recommendation, the greatest atten- 
tion has been paid to the indigenous varieties. Beside.'s tho 
three Assistant.^ appoiiitetf at the commencement of last season, 
the staft’of tho Cotton Department has recently been strengthen- 
ed by tho appointment of four ex2)erienced EurojKjan gardeners 
as Siiporiiiteinleuts of exi^oriments. These gardeners have 
been placed under the orders of the Assistants to the 
(Cotton Commis.sioiicr at tho Model Farms of Bheogaon, 
Oomraotoc, and llingiuighat, and the fourth has been att<iclicd 
to the FiU'iu recently established at Boohmdshuhur, in the 
North-Western Provinces. At these Model Farms, indigenous 
seed, selected during the former season on the plan advocated 
by Major Trevor Clarke, has been mo.st carefully sown and cul- 
tivated. Various ex2)eri merits have been tried with more or les.s 
success with manure.s, deep idoughing, &c. Notwithstanding an 
unusually bad season, tho re.sult has been satisfactor}', the .stajde 
has been irronouneod to be excellent, and the out-turn of cleaned 
cotton to the acre from tho selected seed has been large, and 
in one case the combined ofiect of good seed and deep ploughing 
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resulted in an out-turn of 255 ft)«. of cleane<l cotton to '^tho acre. 
Tho cose was, it is true, an exceptional one, as the soil of the 
field in which the crop was sown was superior to the ordinary 
run of the cotton -growing tracts. But from ordinary fields in 
the Farm during this, an unfavorable, season, as much os 1 76 lbs. 
of cleaned cotton* was picked ' from the fwre. Tho results arc 
therefore encouraging. 

The greatest care has been taken in selecting tlie seed on tho 
pedigree system from this season’s crop, the inferior bolls being 
kept separate and tlio or i-otton in the spcd, being 

divided into four classes. Much of the best selected 8ee«1 has 
been distributed among tlie most intdligent landholders of the 
neighbourhood, and the remainder has been reserved for sowing 
in the Model Farms. ^ " 

. nXPEniU^NTS WITH MANUllKS. 

Whilst the most .strenuous efforts aro b'^ing ni ide to improve 
the qualitf/ of our produce - the length ami .strength of the st,iple 
of the indigonoiis cotton, at tlio .'■«ame time the Inrdly less im- 
portant question of the increaso of qiihutily - the out-turn to 
the iicro— has, as will he .seen from the aho^o rcmaiks, recei\e<l 
some attention ; for the mcasiire.s adopted for tho im)m)vcrneiit 
of the staple will, it is hoped, ln\c some < ffci t on the onl-turn 
also ; and it may not unrc.isonahly be ex[)ected ilnit the produeo 
of the healthy seed, thus careful ly sclccte 1, in.u show a m.irked 
improvement in quantity as well as in <|H dity. A variety of 
experiments have been undertaken at the Farms to ascertain the 
moana by which tho inert'aso of the out-turn may he most 
succosafully and economically ensured. The respective luorils 
of tho various manures arc #h»Miig csrcfnlly te-ted ; the 
‘‘Fertilizer” sent by ttie Cotton Supply Associatmji, the Austra- 
lian guano, of which a coiisigmnenl was receiwd from the 
Government of Induu and the Jail of which gicat 

hopes, as an effective and economical m. inure are cnterlainod, 
have all been put down at the Seed Gardens. 'Pho im])orted 
manures were unfortunately received too late iij flie mmsoh t«» 
admit of tho experiments hciinr made* as thoroughly as could 
have -been desired, and llic same ddlieury pre\ i the com- 

bined effect of img.ition and manure on the cotton plant receiv- 
ing a perfectly satisfactory trial. 

IRRKJ.VTJON. 

During the ensuing season, however, tlie c.\perimonts witli 
in’igation will bo eonducted on more advantageous terms. 
The Seed Farm at Sheogaon has Ibiri seison been ex- 
tended to 230 acres. The site is admirahly situated, and it is 
hoped that by damming up the neighhoiiring stream an effec- 
tive and economical wat(3r-supi>ly nmy be ensured. Tin* 
Special IiTigation Eugiueei' i*oe(Mitly <ippoiutc(l to the Berars is 
now engaged is examining this ede. I’.esidos ootion, a variety of 
experiments will be undcrhikeii at tlii> and tlie other Farms 
with the Rhea plant and a varieh of other prodiic'*. 

Tho Farm at Oonu, lot^'-e thi-. season (•(>ns;s(>. of 280 acres of 
land, and arr.ingeiiieiits have h en mid • lor *1 variety of expe- 
riments with the .issiMtance of iri i'^alinn, ni.mnre, <trc. 

The Farm in tho llingniigliat. «.onutrv h.i.s bt*cii moved to a 
village naniod Miulnee, in the vicinity orWurdah, the he.ad- 
quarters of Wurdali District. At Mudnee, a .speuil irrigation 
scheme has been sanctioned and eompieted, and the cxperiinciil.s 
will have the advantage' of an .ibundaut su[iply of water. , 

The Farm at the place where I now am (Boo?nndshuhur, 
North-Western Provinces), is in tho lioart of the cotton country 
near the great market of Khoorjah, and on the uuuil, froin 
which a permanent .supply of w.iter is available. Tho Hite 
ppsaesscs every advantage. Aliont 150 aeies aro being sown 
with selected cotton seed. 

1 

DEEP PLorUiriNO, 

So far as can at present be judged, it would ajipear that deep 
ploughing is of groat benefit to tin* plrinl, and thu.se parts of the 
Seed Farms which have been thus treated show very f/iyorahly 
by the side of the fields cult ivated according to tlie ordinary 
Native method. Tho plants on tho well-ploughed fields were 
much stronger and healthior than their neighbours, urid, as 
already noticed, 180 lbs. f>f clean cotton per acre was ])ickc(i 
from &ese fields. This season an ordinary Native field hardly 
yielded 60 lbs. to tho acre. Tho expiU’imouts of tlii.s .season have ‘ 
indeed been so encouraging that it is propo.sed to order fnmi 
England a Steam Plough for use in the OtMitral Inch.i country. 

The Seed Farms are also used'At Al-frc.sco Agricultural Schools. 
The aonS'Of some of tho principal cultivators are employed on 
the Farm, ,aiid the various oxporiraenis are e-yilaineil to them, 
and to the villagers who occasionally visit- the Farm to learn tho 
results of our operatious, and who express considerable a.slonisli- 
meut at the excellent croiis, not only of cotton, but of tobacco, 
Carolina paddy, oiid other produce raised at tlie Seed Garden.s. 

The remainiug uieii8uro.i .ulopted by the Cotton Department 
during the year relate chiefly to the encouragement given to the 
extou.sioii of tlie trade in Cenj^'al India Tho gi’eatent importance 
xa attached to these measui’cs, as it i.s believed that tho establish* 


meat of Mercantile Firms^in the interior, who m wiUing-to 
pay a good price for good cotton, oflfers the very best indi|coinoot 
to the landholder to cultivate this crop carefully and to extend 
its cultivation a.s much as possible. At the same time the im- 
proved machinery for preparing and pressing the cotton intvoii^c-i 
ed by the.so Farms onHure,s, there can be little doubt, the arrival 
of a large portion of the crop iu the European market.iua 
creditable condition 

Every endeavour liaa, therefore, again been made to I'emove 
obstacles from the path of the trade’s progress, and to supply its 
requirements. Thus tho moans of communication in the Oottou 
Districts have been much improved by the local authorities. 
The arrangement. s for the cotton traffic on the Groat Indian 
Peninsula Railway, as already noticed, have been i>erfeoted. 

Tho coiistruction of the branch lino of Railway to Khatigaou 
was but tho comraonceinent of a system for joining our now 
isolated oottou markets to tho main lino. As you are aware, 

1 this little lino was opened in Miu’ch last, and has alroaily done 
its shciv ill tlie carrying of this season’s cotton traffic. 

The branch to Oomraottee has been surveyod, and it is hoped 
that the lino may be ready for next season’s work. c 

Tho Hue thruiigU Hingnnghat to Chanda also has be|pu 
siirxo^cd, and there is a h^pa of that market soon enjoying the 
advantages of Railway communication. I am aware that the 
imporf.iifi o of tho recent cl tscovorics of coal in this quarter aro 
fully api»rc!cirited by your Cffiauiber. Besides the cheapening of 
tlio cairiagc (if L;oods by Railway which may bo expected to 
follow the employment of tliis coal, tho discoveries will, it is 
liopcd, prove of groat advantage to the Steam Factories for 
cleaning and pressing cotton which ore now at work in the 
Central Provinces and the Berar.s. Survey.^ of both sides of tho 
AVurtlidi River are now nearly completed, and it is anticipated 
that the work may be common cod iu the early iiart of 1871. 
The direction iuken by the' proposed line of Railway will much 
depend on tlie rc.sulf: of tlio fni ther investigations that are now 
homg made iv'Mrding the extent and direction of tho Coal 
Field. 

'rh(‘ scheme proposed some years ago by Sir Richnrd Temple 
for .1 light Railway Tramway from Nagjiorc to the Chiitteos- 
giirli c*ountry is nijain under coiiHideration ; and, os it has 
ail indirect*^ bt-ariiig on tho cotton que.stioii, it may be 
noticed here. Clmttecsgliiirh does not produce much cot- 
ton, but the available .supply of grain in tho.se Districts 
is verj' hirgc. If the; grain- producing country could be 
tapped by a Railway and the large supply of grain poured 
at a chciap rate into tho Nagpore country, the cultivators would 
be able to devote to cotton much of the land which is now taken 
up\\ithfood grains, and the construction of this line, in addi- 
tion to tho other advantages promised, would thus help to ex- 
tend the cultivntion and increase the siqiply of cotton. 

Till- branch Railway from Kliiuidwa to Indore, and that from 
G<^olburgah to HydtT.ibad, have also .'some interest for the cot- 
ton trotle, ,'us botli these lines will carry some cotton, Tho 
survey.-^ arc now being paslicd on. 

ThI EGRAl’ll CU *l M LTMC ATION WITH THE ( OTTOW DISTRICTS. 
Dining the past .sciusou the offices of tlic Government ’fole- 
graph were at work in the cotton m.irkcts of Khangaou, Akote, 

I Ooiiiraoticc, and Hingunghfi.t, and I think it will bo generally 
! admitted that, on the whole, tho .service was well performea. 
Some delay iu tho transmi.s.sion of messages was temporarily 
caused during the construction of a new line, which was set up 
by tho Telegraph Department with the Btiecial object of provicC 
iug a .separate wire for the cotton merchants, and preventing the 
iiiessoges from tlie cotton di.stricts being delayed by the through 
traffic between Bombay and Calcutta, which sometimes hap- 
pened when but one wire was available. And some incon- 
» 3 nieuce was occasioned by tlio premature closing of the Tele- 
jp’apli office at Akotc. The latter subject has, however, been 
brought to the notice of Government, and it is not anticipated 
that any similar inconvenience will occur in futiu’e. 

As your Chamber in aware, I have beeu for some time past on 
tour ill Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab. 

A Fifm, on the i>iinciplo which has been found successful in 
Centlal India, has, as already noticed, been established in the 
Noi-tl-AVestern Proviiice.s ; and it is hoped that other measures 
coiulncive to the improvement of tho cultivation and the ossia- 
tiincc of the trade in cotton may .soon be adopted. 

In regard to stocks, there is, I beliei^, very little cotton 
remaining in the Districts. Tho prices that nave ruled through- 
out the season have been so favorable that there has been Imlo 
inducement to either tho cultivator or tho de^lor to k^ep ^ 
cotton back, and tho improved communications now pA’etejlt 
any delay iu transit. My Assistants, who have made corejM 
eiiciuirie.s on the subject, estipnite tbe quantities iu stock as fbl- 
fows : — /g 

In the HingungbUt coii^ry 2,0(^ bales. 

„ EastBcrar 4,000^ ,, 

„ WestBerar.. 2,006 i, 

In conclusion, I would notice that, although tiio piist season 
hiw been, as the proceeding paragraphs will have shown, an un- 
favorable one, and although the exports have fallen short of the 
supplies of former yeors^ still the pre^^p^ots of tho cotton trade 
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intbeOmiral Provinces and the Bararj areiar from discourag- 
ing. A ln^Kger quaotity of cotton uras eclrn in 1S69-70 than in any 
piiivioaa year. And had it not been for the exceptional weather, 
tte crof^ would uudonbtedly have been the e\ er ex- 

ported from Central India. Indeed. ...the cultivation has botni 
steadUljr increasing year by year, and prices have ruled so high 
during the season that lias just closed, and, notwithstanding tno 
damage to the crop, the cultivators have done so well, that 
there is every prospect of even a still larger area being sown 
with cotton diinng the season which has just commenced. But 
on this and other subjects connected with the state of the wea- 
tW and the prospects of the crops, I shall hope to keep your 
Chamber fully informed in my future Reports. — I have tlie 
honpr to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Harrt Rivrtt-Caenac, 

Cotton CommUsionc) , 

DaUdy Camp Boolundahnhur, 26th June 1870. 


P. aS', Dated Simla, the ^th July 1870. 

This Report has been delayed for a few days, in order that 
the latest information regarding the prospects of the season l87o- 
71, which may now be considered to# have fairly commenced, 
might be supplied to your Chamber. Abundant rain ha*^ fallen, 
axid as yet, at least, the pros[)ectH are favorable. 

Hinyunghdt , — The Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner, 
writing under date the 20tli instant, states — 

On the night of the 17th, we had the first burst of the mon- 
soon, and the weather since then has boon almost continuously 
driving rain. 

• “ The cultivators have not yet begun sowing, and will not be- 
gin to do so until three or four more heavy showers of raiu have 
fallen, for as yet the raiu has not i^netrated to any great deiith. 
At the Mudneo Farm we are quite i^ady txi begin sowing as soon 
as a favorable opportunity occurs.” 

East Berar (Ooraraotee). — Writing under date the 23rd 
staiit, the Assistant to the Cotton Commissioner reports, — 

“ From the I2th up to date, wo have bad very heavy sbowcis 
of rain, by which the soil has become so thoroughly saturated 
tliat some of the ciiUiv<itors have now commenced to sow 
their fields with cotton. Tho detail of the rainfall is given 
below — 
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‘‘ The rain wdiich fell on the 1 7th was e\cee<liugly he.u^ 
Rain fell continuously for nearly IS hours, and the water lias 
soaked well into tho ground 

“ The Monsoon lias commeiicotl this time eailior than was ov- 
(leoted. On account of tho heavy unseasonable shower^ tJiat fell 
during the past two or three months, the cultivators seemed to 
fear that the rams might fail us towards the middle or close of 
the season, when they will be urgently rc<iuired This unexpea- 
ed early raiu has luirried on the sownrig operations, and iinn} 
of tho fields are yet to be got into order, and the ciiltnatois aio 
now busily engaged in sowing or preparing their fielcN. 

“ The work in our Seed Garden w’as stopped for four da 3 ^s ow- 
ing to the heavy raiu, as was the case e\erywhere in tho country. 

I am glad to report that since yesteiday at noon the weather h.is , 
been fine, and tho work in our garden is now' going on rapidly. 

West Tho Assistant to the Cotton ( Vnimissioner, 

under date the 10th, writes, — 

^ On the night of the 7th, we had 1 inch 90 cents of ram, con- 
sequently the ground has been pretty well saturated , m fact so 
much so that I have not been able to do any flung with it for 
the last two days.” 

And again, under date the 24tli ho adds, — 

** We have hod very heavy rain, as much as iiichos ” 

Very heavy min has fallen in tho North- Western Provinces 
and in Central ludia,^nd, cOS fur as T can learn, all o\er the 
country ; in every direction the rains are reported to be hworablo. 

The following reports have just boon received by Telegraph: — 

Iltnffunghat, 4tn. July* — Rain-fall up to date 8 49 inches 
Fvom the 22nd to the 1st no ram fell. During tho Inst four days 
the rains have set in again steadily, and the jirospccts of the crop 
now look well. 

OomraoUee {East Berar) 4th Rain-fall up to dato nine 

inidies. Cotton crox> most fiourisbing. 

Akolii ( West Berar\ 4th Raiu-fall 8-73 inche.s. 

Woather fine during l^t fortnight, and Kooubies (cultivators) 
sowing. Rain is now threatening, Pr6vpeots could not bo 
tnoie favourable. 

Harry R;vbtt-Carnac, 
Cotton Commissioner* 

Simfoy 4th Ju^y IS'JO* 
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CALCUTTA, I5th AUGUST 

THE ESTATES. 



Tnn most interesting news of the month to planters i% we 
suppose, tho fact that the short shipments of coffee to Surope 
from the Brazils, and tho export of coffee from Europe to tho 
I’^nitod States, have brought down the stock in^Europe from 
.31,650 tons in excess of last year’s to a surplus of not more than 
14,000. Tho bi ightest featui e in the coffee prospects, say Messrs 
Rucker and Bencraft, “is ilie large and iocreiisiug consumption in 
tho United States which will serve much to mitigate the effects 
of a thud large Cl op in tho Bra/ils should the anticipations 
its abmidanco ho realized ” A fact not so agreeable is the appear- 
ance of Me upon the coftee ostate.s in tho ueighboiurhood of 
Coonoor. A correspondent of tho Neiiyheirry Excelsior writes 
to that journal from Coonoor ; — “ I informed you some time ago 
of the presence of tho bug on tteighbouring coffee estates, and 
also described its appearance, since which the rajTidity with which 
the imisaiico has extended seems likely to^njure growing crops 
in some measure. The pest does no material injury to the shrub 
itself, but hopelessly blights the blossom and fruit, a serious 
mattei to a striigi^lmg planter. Tho microscope reveals upwards 
of a thousand eggs and Iar\to under each minute scale, and the 
rapid spread ol the pl.igiie is easily accounted for when it is 
considered that there aie a milliou or more of these scales, on 
every effected sliiiib. Tlieio scpius no remedy iu exterminat, 
tho nuisance, though many fiuitless eftorts ha\e been tried, and 
we must only hope that it will disappear shortly as mysteriously 
as it came, when bumper crops will appear on tho siifficioutly 
icsted trees and moic than makeup for thtir previous inactivity 
With liuiiiaiuty two cpidemus seldom appe.ir together, and 
should the same rule apply to tin \ogetable creation — presence 
uibuij sigiiity mg immunity froin^o/./ — there is much consola- 
tion in the thought 

]^lcs‘-i'> Toiilmiii lepoil, under d de ot 23id ultimo, upon 
this Ncisoii < tc IS anil piosptcts. So fur as has been seen ol 
this season’s teas, tiny lia\o not como up in quality, as a rule, 
to what w IS I xpecied of them . this, may no doubt bo attri- 
buted ill most mstaijcos to tho sovcio ilrought which pre- 
vailed 111 m?)st parts ol (\icli.ir and Assam at the commence- 
ment of tlio season , no doubt, as the Heoson progresses, 
however, the quality will improve, everything being now 
favorable in those districts for manufacturing. Wo regret 
that the last leinaik cannot be applied to D.irjeeling or the 
Terai, serious accounts being daily leceived of tTie damage 
which IS caused to those districts* crops from the excessive rain, 
which hardens the loaf and renders it almost unfit for manu'* 
faotunug pui poses, thoichy afiecting the iiroiluction both in 
quantity and quality. It has been noticed a great deal of late 
wh.at a number ol teas are* wTongly marked or described on the 
l^ackages , really common Pekoe Souchongs for instance being 
marked “ Pekee,” and common Fttumngs “Broken Pekop, ’ and 
soon. Of couise thtso descriptions can be rectified on the 
packages if they aie sold lie ic, but as unfavorable remarks aio 
constantly coming to hand on this subject from London as well 
03 Calcutta, it might be as well if any Planters to whom these 
remarks may apply were to bo more particular in describilig 
their teas before sending them out of thoir factories, as of 
course WTOUgly desciihcd teas having been once or twice 
shipped and unfavorably reported upon by Loudon brokers 
render the said brands liable to cautiously dealt iu for the 
future, whether the ten he sold in London or Calcutta.** 
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COFFEE. 

— 

The Coffee DuTiEi. 

The foUowinff loiter was received froui Mr. Lotike by the last 
mail from Lodaon : -- 

London^ 5/A, Mmf^ 1870. 

The Secretary of the Plafitera’ As.sociation, Kandy. 

Deab Sib, — R eferring to juy previous letter on the subject of 
the Britisli Duties on C'offee and Tea, I have now the pleasure 
of forwarding to you a copy of a return printed by order of the 
Hous^i of Coimuon.s, of 22nd March, last. 

This return gives full information ixs to the consumption and 
prioe of these artioiea since 1802, and ^ou will see that 1 have 
added a coluuiu shewing the percentage of the duty on each 
artiole for each yeoi*. 

Two things soorn to be clearly deduciblo from the figures of 
the return. First, that even oji even terms coffee cannot com- 

f ete with tea for tlie British consumption — secondly, that from 
^6 coffee has been heavily weighted in the race. 

Rreviously to 1802, 1 believe, that the consumption of coffee 
increased with the population of (Ireut Britain. liUt it mu.stbe 
remembered that the duty on tea was then more than double 
as heavy as that on coffee. At the .same time tlic fact that from 
1862 the consumption of coffee in Britain, has decreased in spite | 
of an incroaso of population, coupled with the fact that in other | 
countries the consumption has incrciusud during the .same period, 
seems to shew conclusively that the succes.sive reiluction.s of the 
duty on tea have beeu the dir|^ cause of the decrea.se of the con- 
sumption of coffee. If tbi.s be so, there is a good c^ise from the 
Planters^ point of view, for a reduction of the duty in the name of 
of fair play. 

But the groiuid onwhicli the total abolition of the duty seems 
to be generally expected in the event of a surplus next" year, is 
even stroncor. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said lately in 
regard to the demand for a free breakfast table, that taxation 
was like a table and luuftt have several legs to stand upon. 

The tea and sugar dutie.s form a good strong log which in 
time of need will bear u heavy load, and they therefore must 
bo in part retained. But the coft'ec duty cau never gi\ e ai.y 
valid support to the revenue. It yielded last year only i;o6l>,O0O, 
and it is almost certain that either an increase ora reduction of 
the duty would diminish the amount collected, for if the con- 
sumption dwindles away at present, much more would it do .so 
under on increased duty. 

If the Association resolve to make a representation in favour 
of either a reduction or the ujoolition of the duty, I would sug- 

S st its being placed in the hands of Mr. Crawford, M. I*., for the 
of Loudon, who has already expressed himself in the House 
ofCommoiiS in favour of .some rcliet being given to coffee. 

I remain, Sic. 

Wm. Martin Leake. 

P. S. Lot the As-sociatioii beware of an argument that I have 
seen put forth more than once in the liondoii [lapers, vi/., that 
the auty being paid on raw loffee which loses 20 per cent, in 
roasting, is by so much heavier on the ro.isted berry, '^I'liose 
who argue thus forgot that by tlio Ions of weight in roasting the 
value of the article by weight is iiicro.ised in exactly the same 
proportion as the duty. The duty as an “ ad v alorem” duty re- 
mains the same— W. M. L. ' 


The following are the important poition.s of the official 

return : — 

Quantity Consumed in the United Kingdom. 
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Tea, 

Coffee. 

1882 

2«ll 

i-3 

% 

2-14 

1*2 

4 

3- 

l.l 

5 

3- 6 

1 

f. 

3. 7 

1 - 

7 

311 

1 1 

H 

3-8 

1 

9 

3*10 . . 

•16 


Amount of Duty Received 

ON. 


Tea, 

Coffee, 

1882 

JBfi, 681,262 . . . 

je431,228 

% 

4,661,495 

409,679 

4 

4 429,991 

392,152 

5 

3,18 M30 . . 

381,652 

fi 

... . 2,666,714 . ... 

383,093 

7 

... . 2 774,774 

391,082 

H 

2,670,629 . . . 

879,662 

9 

•2,796,162 

360,623 


Peroeiitag«.of Duty on prioe in bond. 


1862 

Tea, 

84-6 


(70^. 

3 

69-6 

• ■ tsaa 

Isal 

4 

96-7 


88«0 

6 

39- 1 


8f‘& 

6 . . 

31-2 


88*7 

7 

•37-7 


89-8 

8 

81*3 


449 

9 

83*.8 


441 


# 

Size OF COFFKB TrECS. 

A correspondent of the Ceylon Observer writes to that journal from 
P.adnll^ * — In the villiigea round Namanakuly, near Happutale, Wil* 
son’tf bungalow and Oainiiaha, cau be seen fields of native coffee vastly 
superior to the best oi coffee about Ballangoda (1 hope tny Ouvah 
friends will not be riled at the comparison, Ouvah, coffee can hear 
15andl8cwtH. per acre, while Ballangoda can only average 3 to 5 
cvvts. per acre. But I have been digressing from the biggest trhea to 
the biggoht bcai ing ; if any one is curious enough I can shew them 
in this town coffee trees with steins from 24 to 327ncAe« iu circlimfer* 
once, olio foot above the gixiuiid, and I have no doubt I could find 
bigger trees if I were to setarch the surrounding villages, biit^ I do not 
think the owners would be willing to part wdth these trees for nothing, 
or I could send you a stem or two by the return of the traction 
engine which is oxpcott‘d here in a few days. 

COONOOB, July 1870. 

This 3 »e.ar has on the w'hole lieeii very favourjible for oil the estates 
about here with a few' exceptions, these exceptiuiis being some estates 
on the e.ist side of Coouoor, which had most struiigely suffered from 
w'uiit of rain, w hile [>roportius to the south have had abundance and 
to spare. The estates on the oast side have consequently lost one of 
the piiiicipal blossoms, though since they hav^e also had quantum sufficit 
and v\ill abundantly ri^trieve the failure on tlie coming season. — 
Xtilyherry F.xrtUior. 



The Cofpre Dutv in England. 

Mr. llarribon, the Chairinan of the Planters’ Association in Ceylon, 
writes to that body as follows under date 3rd Juno 1870 : — 

“ A iininber ol‘ gentlemen interested in the coffee trade waited this 
niorning at the Hank of England on Mr. Craw’furd, M. P., wdth the view 
of obtaining his help in the House of Commons tow'ards a reduction or 
abolition of the Coffee Duty. It was urged that owing to the withdrawal 
of the <iim LicenocR and also of the change iu the manner of exacting the 
Railway Duties the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have in his hands 
about -€2.50,000 more than ho expected : further that on Monday night 
(:U)th May ) tho Chanccdlor of the Exchequer iu reply to some remarks 
of Mr. Wren Hosk} ns, iu regard to tho Coffee Duty, said that he could 
give no hope of any lurthor reduction of tho duties on tea and sugar, hut 
that the Coffu l>Hty was still under consideration. Putting tho tW’O 
things together, it would seem th.it tho jircsent is a peculiarly favourable 
tiijiofor urging the claims of coffee witli a chance of success. 

Mr. Crawford told the deputation that he himself was very strongly 
in favour of something being done for coflee. In March laft ho wrote 
a long letter to Mr. bowe on the subject. After the Budget Mr. Low'o 
told him he had made out a good cusp, but that this year, if tho sugar 
duties were to be dealt witli once and for all, there w'as uo room to touch 
coftec. Mr. f’rawford read several passages of his letter to Mr. Lowe — 
one passage, containing an argument quite new to me, especially attract- 
ed my attention, lie pointed out in it that the result of exacting a duty 
on an article ofwliich the total importation bears a very large propor- 
tion to tlie Home consuiiiptioii (ns is the case with coffee) is that a 
great part of the proceeds of the duty are swallowed up in tho charge 
for collection^ To exact a duty on some 80 millions of lbs. of coffee 
the Customs 'House has to take charge of more than 130 millions of lbs. 
This argument, it will bo observed, goes only for an abolition of duty. 

There w’o.s a good deal of conversation in regard to the effect of uduL 
teration of coffee with chicory in restricting the consumption of tho 
former. One of tho deputation mentioned that a certain grooev who 
always sold the articles separate was able to sell scarcely any chicory. 
When mixed it was snpposed that oflen 90 per cent, of the mixture was 
chicory, 

Mr. Pasteur had brought with him a paper entering very Ailly Into 
the w'holo question of the coffee duty. Ho was able to show that on the 
Treasury order being passed forbidding the xale of coffee and chicory 
mixed, except when labelled as such, the contumpiion of coffee bad at 
once increased very largely on the subsequent rescinding of tlie order 
tho consiuuption again decreased. 

Mr. Pasteur is to have hU paper printed at^ onco and I hope by next 
mail to send vou a copy of it. In order to help him to make it os Aill 
as possible Mr. Crawford gave him a copy of his letter to Mr. Lowe. 

There seems little hope of anything being done this year ; but next 
year, unless some nccideut happens to tho surplus, the duty should be 
knocked off altogether.'’ 



Tun CooRQ Plamters’ Memorial. 

To tho Uonorablo the Honse of Commons of Great Britain and Ireland 
in Parliament assembled. 

The Humble Petition of tho Coorg Planter^ Association In India, 

RE.<)rKCTFULLY SHEWKTH, 

1. That your petitioners are producers of coffee, and in regard to 
the duty of three pence per pound on coffee imported into London, your 
petitioners beg to draw the attention of your Honourable House to the 
continued depression of the coffee trade and ihterest for many years past , 
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and tba falling off ID Home oonBumption, ei^ortation, nnd price owing 
to the high rate of import daty, while the price of liibourin tlio piaUucing 
conntriei has Inoreased year by year. 

2. That in compariBOU to the article of tea w^cli, as a luauufaciurod 
article is charged six pence a ponod, the rate or throe pence n pound, 
upon coffee in a raw state cannot fail to bo considered unnecessarily high, 
when it is remembered tliat the value of ten, manufactured and ready 
for the consumption, at least is 150 shillings jier cwt., that of raw cnftco 
is only from 60 to 65 shniiiigs or the Buiiie eight, which, in the on«>uiiig 
processof preparation for consumption, is reduced by 20 per rent and, 
thereibre, the duty of tlircc pence a pound ; of 18 shillings for one hun- 
dred weight raw, becomes a duty of nearly 34 shillings for every liundnd 
weight of coffee leady for consumption. 

8 . That the reduction of the duty on ton to six pence a pound, caused 
an increase in the consumption of that article fioni 62 millions of pounds 
in 1854 to about 107 millions of pounds in 1868, whilo on the other h ind 
the consumption of coifec has gradually decreased from 37 millions m 
L854 to 30 millions in 1868. 

4 . That uotwithstiinding a decline in consumption, the inipoitation of 
coffee into Tjondou has inctoasod by the extension ot the culti\atinn m 
new countries, niid your petitioners belio\o that the prosHiue oftho 
lieavy ^diity upon raw cofleo, is tho cause of an extciisivo mixing of 
chicory with coffee powder, and the mam reason u liy tho Iiabitua^ use 
of pure coffee is not more appreciated h^ the labouring population of 
England, uml yet there is every gioiindte believe tint the genuine 
article, if only cheap, would speedily hnd favour, and its enhanced con- 
bumption prove advantageous both to th» Government revenue and the 
producer. 

5. That on tho 20lh March 1870, the stock of coffee in London was 
1260 tons more than on the same date in 1869. The Uoine consumption 
in the first twelve nooks of this 3 'eui wna 150 tons hid decreibod 
by nearly 2,000 tons ; and in LOiiscqucnce of the incrc i‘*ed impoi t duty 
on coffee lately’ dcciced by the Noith German Customs’ Parliament, it 
is to be feared that tho figure under this head, will be still further lo- 
duced. 

6 . That all tho above facts cleat ly show that the coffee tiade, interest 
and production roquiic relief, and youi petitioners thcicfoic, humbly 
pray, that your Honorable IFoiiso will take into joui coiitiuleritioii the 
propriety of abolishing or at all events i educing the impoit duty on cufhc 

And ns in diitj bound >onr petitioners will cvoi pia^*. 

(Signed) 11 VLi 11 N. T f on, Presidtnt 
Hi-Nin M VNN and Dovaj i» ST^WAnT 

Mercara, 3rd June, 1870. 

♦ 

MANruiM. CoFin Estates 

Ist 1870. 

Disah StB, -Many kinds of artificial in inures aic now being used, 
amongst which bone dust mixu<l with pooiiac, iiud bone duht alone, 
ore extensively applied to coffee I should sa^, on lui estate wlieic 
30 U have a small stiick of cattle, (say tiom 25 to 40 hcvd), keep ill the 
manure you mike from them for such poi turns of the entile as aie 
seedy an<l really look shuck (tluough heai) bcai mg 01 Kwl soil)— in 
other words say youi 20 acres 01 so of the woist co/loc on the i state 
Now about artificial maiiuic, I would suggest that 1 lb ot bones is a 
“gooil dose” fora tiee, let the holes be cut 7 iiicIicb bj 20 and 9 
inches deep, and about 10 inuhea from tho tioe, (an 8 d cooly will « ut 
from 100 to 120 of these h<dcH pen dij) Mode of applying, sii 1 
part in hulk to fiom 2 t<i 3 of 011 tli, w(‘ll mixed, .iiid let this be sci ip 
od into a hoap along tho side of the hole uoueHt the tiee, tho niipi^ing 
of this costs at 1,200 tieos to the acio If “bone dust and pooiiac 
IB used, I wrould say put one p ut m weight of bones to two of poonac, 
but about li lb. of this mixture to each tiec, and mi \ with aimut 
twice the quantity, 111 bulk, of eaith This in.uiuie will act ^el 3 well 
and put a goo<l crop of both w'ood and coffee on laige trees that icipiiie 
manure. lii the space of 5 jeais an estate of 20 ii anesniiv bo 
manured tliroughout with bone dust, with tlie reasoiiablo quantity of 
20 tons per year, and inau^’ an old estate, especiall} high places, ina}' 
be mode to look voiuig again with this tieatment, and to say the 
leinit, will, with additional beaiing, do a little more than co^ ei the cost 
of the manuring 'with this line fsitilizei 

If some of ^'orn numerous plauter coii« 8 ])oiidents will wiite and kt 
every one else know how they apply their artificial maniiies and gi\e 
their opinions on the mode generally', they will do a great deal of good, 
and a few letters of this kind before the next ineetmg of the lueiabers 
of the Plontera’ Association will siiely be of great senite — Youis 
truly, A Plantf r 


COFFEE. 

Wo place before our readers some remarks by a LouJou Tea 
Broker ou two samples’ of pi e^mred Coffee Leaves forwarded to 
him during the present year. No. 1. sample was prepared from 
the large leaves of suokei's, whilst No. 2. was from the small 
leaves of the same. The result so far oertainly appears encourag- 
ing, and will no doubt lead to further larger trials of coffee 
leaves 

Impresiions regardiny two sumplea of dned coffee leaves re- 
ceii>ea 6fA May 1870, from Ceylon, 

No. 1.— Infused loaf. Small, broken, yellowish green, rather 
leathery and herby. Liqiipr rich, dark, and strong ; very stringent. 
Worth about Is. 2d. to Is, 3d. per lb. 

J7o. 2. — (B) Infused leaf. Small, broken, gi*oonish yellow, strong 
leatheiy ffavour. Liquor rich, dark, and strong, but 

harl^yi is^ ad. 

The WS^s were Uff too small to enable any one to report 
wi^ CMonao^oe, agd being packed in lead may have con« 




I tractod the objectionable leathery and herby flavours by 
oudosmose from contact with some other pr(^uoe« Should 
sheet lead not be obtainable for any future sample, vegetable 
parchment will no doubt l>e as well. 

It might w'uith while to subject tho loaves to various de* 
greos of natural fermentation, beHub s eiiduavoiiriog to gfve them 
a curl or twist wiioii they are s jft urul fud of moisture. 

London, \2th May, 1870* 

In a letter forwirding the above tho Broker says : — • 

I recobod tho sampb'S ofcoffoj leaies dried and rpasted, which 
I put through the pot in the usual way Tho quantity is far too 
small for me to ronuit on, an, ni aklition to the usual uommerbial 
opinion, I should like to give at on j a Brokoi’s report, and^ an 
analysis, together* with the result of a micros^^onicar examination. 
At present my imnrcssion is vciy favournnlc regarding the 
ultini'ite success of the manufacture, an impression in which I 
ha\e been coniirmod bj otlicr two tea people who have tasted the 
infii‘*ion I made to-(Uy As all cady hinted the quantity is too 
small for me to gi\ e such an opinion as I would care' to give 
abroad, but I miy Hiy m conflilontc that the ooffbe-tea is su- 
perior to wh.it I anticipated as tho result of a first trial. It9 
strongest point is in tho great astriiigcncy it seems to possess 
umteu to the iich (lark colour it yields to boiling water, but 
against those advantages must be put an herby flavour which 
resembles leather, too strongly to bo altogether agrooablc, never- 
theless 1 consider such tea would fetch a price here no less than 
Is. 2d. per lb., and if the old boot’s flavour could be eliminated or 
superseded by that of some fragrant shrub, such as the Olea Fra- 
grant, which the (’hineso use for renting, abetter price could no 
doubt be obtained At tho .sanieffime it must not be forgotten 
that its present flavour does not differ much from that of some 
Indian tea whicli sells regulai ly here for about Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. per 
lb Some improvement might be effected Igpa short period of 
fermentation prioi to roasting, but as regards strength, it has little 
or nothing to gain I should linpo that this essay will not dis- 
courage ihe Coy Ion PlantcuN They must not forget that it has 
t.iken India nearly forty 3 cars to accjuire her dexterity in the 
luoductioii of tea, and that bhe is still fur from perfect.’' 


HIE BOUrn - f MIBOI IC AC IP. 

The following extract from .1 letter of Messrs. Calvert and 
Co of Manchester, as to tho mode of applying their carbolic 
tu id to coffee trees, to pre\ ent tho attacks of the Borer, is publish- 
ed, for the iiifoimation of Planters The plan rocommonded is 
very simple, and if the caibolised hme-wash be applied at the 
time when tho beetle s are on the wing, and the females depositing 
eggs, thtre c«iu be no doubt that it fvill prove .1 most efibctuid 
pievcntivc. Of course if the eggs have hitched and the larva 
commenced to burrow it can bo of little or no use. *^TIio stems 
of the plants to bo washed, and the soil lound them to besprinkled 
ivitli a v\liite-vv of ordinaiy consistonce (made with quicklime) 
iiievc^i} .0 galloiisof whu h I 0/ of caibolic acid lias been well mix- 
ed If this sill n^tli be kniiul ind sufficient to destroy the insects, 
tlicMi experiment cm ro.idilv be lu idc? with larger proportions of 
caiboln, acid 111 the Iiiiic, till it is asc.-rtcijned what strength the 
coffee plant can actually beai without being injured ” 

— 

CLO^E VgD WIDE PLVNTIVo ON COFFEE ESTATES, &0. 

V Planter of large expenone writes • — “ 5X5 (but 54x5, i.o. 
o\ feet between the rows, 5 feot botweeii the ti*ecs, is better) is 
very close tho’ good on low hot o^t ites, when you want tho ground 
to be sheltered from the sun as soon and as much as possi- 
ble But oil good soil, at a high elevation,! should consider 
.^/X5 almost ruinous. I ooiisider certain fields near the top of 
— estates have bcoii pormanoutly injuiod m bearing by l^ing 
too closely planted -but they arc much more widely apart than 
5 by 5. loii want .ill the sun you can get at a high elevation; 
how can sun get to the lower branches of luxiiiiant trees only 5 
feetapai’tf I romoiuber many years ago noticing two fine fields 
of about tho same elevation (not 111 tho same neighbourhood, 
how’evor), one of which widelv planted (8 by 8 I thiuk) bore very 
much more hea\ ily than tho <5ther, closely planted. But compar- 
ing fields on the same propertv, I consider the wide-planted 
fields (high up) bear deeidedl3' heav ior cwps than adjoimng fields 
more closely planted. In mv' own jdacos, the best coffbe 1 have 
IS the most widely planted. 

■ ■ ■ - » 

Thwaxcoke coffee estates 

Judging from tlie glowing language, in which correspondents 
wTite regarding the Coffee Estates on the w'estorii slopes of the 
ghauts, and facing Travancoie, one might imagine, that they 
nad reached the fabled Cailasa. It would appear, that from 
Asambu to Augustier Malei, the plaut«itious are in the most pro- 
mising condition, the fortuity of which is alluring over many of 
the Ceylon planters. The climate is of the most salubriouB tnnd 
for the people, who eujov an entire immunity from the Ooorg bor- 
er, and revel in tho sea-breeze the .whole year round. Owing to 
thie aea-breeze, malaria of all kinds are unknown aJong the whole 
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r^gc. But let ua quote the words of the writer: “ Forests, many 
of thorn of the extent of 2,0(>0 acre.s a piece, roll over the hills 
and valleys in splendid sheets of verdure, fringed and islanded by 
green plots of grass laud, and int(>i\socted by copious ^rouina, and 
at each dde of the range, lies a thickly populated province, whore 
labour is cheap, and from wlicre the supply of laborers is abun- 
dant.” In these parts, fever is unknown, mid drought also un- 
known, and nil the Kstates are well managed and productive. 
The elevation is from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above sea level, and tb§ 
roads are connected one with another, by a good riding road. 
Every thing combines therefore to make a rot^idcnce on these 
Hills healthy and agreeable. It has been fi.^ed upon as a Sani- 
tarium by the Mission ariej? of the different fjocioties, two of 
whom have rosidencQji here, for occasional occupations from Tin- 
novolly. Pleasure and nroht have attracted many to open out 
large estates on these Hills. The First Prince of I'ravancore 
ana Sir Mod ava Row have large estates, and in conjunction with 
others, the estates on those hills are tolerably numerous. Every 
thing seems to combine to make an investment in coffee in these 
parts a safe and profitable one. Jungle fever, which is so de- 
structive in other estates, is, as report says, unknown here. We 
have therefore much pleasure, in pointing to a locality, where 
salubrity of climate, and magnificence of scenery, co-exist to- 
gether. 

- ■ ♦ 

COFFEE IN NEW CALEDONIA- 

It may bo within the rocoEbetion of some of the Obserner 
readers that a statement appeared in our columns indicating 
that during the voyage of our Sub-Editor from Gallo to Sydney 
last year he mad^|ho acquaintance of a French officer of 
Engineers on his w " out to supervise the construction of Pub- 
lic Works ill Now Caledonia. Captain Pate promised to send 
an account of the progreaa of coffee cultivation in tliat young 
and distant French colony, and in a letter received some months 
ago, we find the required information wiiioli, translated, reads 
as follows : — 

“ I promised to give you my inqH-es.sions of the culture of 
coffee, a new cultivation, and have not done so sooner because 
the impressions are like the i)ltiiitatioiis theiuselvos, it i.s 
necessary to travel a considerable distance to come acro.ss a few. 
The cultivation of coffee has yet to attain the proportions of a 
staple industry. H is now from four to five years since the 
plantations have been formed at places very distant from each 
other and on soils of a very varying character. The smaller 
plantations are also of little importance, for each is not at the 
outside more than nn acre : iisiuilly the Lirgcr arc from fifteen 
to twenty acres. Some arc on voiy deoj) sojjf. and on the sIijoc.-^ 
of hills and thrive very well, being already loaded with berries. 
Others shew only mean and stunted planis. Some planters 
shew them an example of the neocssity of abandoning coffee : 
but they ought not to content themselves with sucli a result, 
and if you examine the .soil on which these poor plants grow, you 
will find that it is comiKJScd only of a mineral and not vegetable 
earth, without which it would appear that the rpot will not 
floiuish. My conclusion, after seeing several aamjjles, is that 
coffee will grow very well in New Caledonia and that there are 
an infinite number of localities in which it will make good pro- 
gross. The only obstacle in the actual develotxacnt of this 
culture is, the inexperience of the gre.it number of oolonistj^ from 
Europe iuid Austsidia. But I was told to-day that our coffee is 
of very good quality and will soon figure honorably amongst 
similar products. The greater part of the plants conic from 
Reunion, which all know has a sjiecial reputation, at le^ust in 
France (Ca/e ik Lucie), and from Moka. I hardly know 
whether k is of special advantage to make a good selection, 
amon^ the plants of different countries, but you must excu.se 
me. W6 are in a colony which has only recently come into ex- 
istence and which has in consequence much to (lo. I hope 
meanwhile that your coffee will be mode known tone.’" 


^ TEA. 

■ ■ ' » 

The total number of labourers under contract in ( dchar at 
the close of last year was 11,0«7. Of time-expired laborers 
there were supposed to bo l.>,908. In Assam there arc JI,u93 
laborera under contract. The uatnhor of time-expired men 
here has not been ascertained. The mortality at sumo of 
the Upper Aasam gardens is perfectly appalling, ranging as 
it does from 1 1 to 42 per cent, for the half-year. Steps arc, 
we see, to be taken for closing the worst of these cemeteries. 
On the whole, however, the managers of gardens take toler- 
ably good care of their coolies, though we must admit 
Government has a strong case to warrant inspection and 
sanitary control.— ^Pioneer. 


Grben Tjbas. 

To the Editor of the Pioneer. 

Drab Sir,— It is a s^ject of oougratulatioii to Cachar and Assam 
that, Hot being producers of green tea, they eonuot be ootuprehended 
in Dr. Matt'r’n charge of adulteration with Gopi)er. As to the iron 
filiugs fouud ill a Hpocimon of Indian tea, I con only account for them 
on the siqiposition that somebody, trying to turn out a blacker tea than 
usual, iniwt have used tliem anil forgotten to add the infusion of gall 
nuts, which he no doubt had reiuiy secreted in some dark corner of hM 
teahouse. Ah to the man who has been “coppering*' his teas can't 
he bo sputtcnl ? How', and aboi’e all why, did he do it ? Where did he 
get his copper pan, and how often a year does ho scour it If he made 
use of ccipper in some other form w'as it the “ Arsoniato** or some of 
the more innocent preparations ? and could not have done the things 
RS well with indigo or Prussian blue or something that would tell no 
tale in the ashes. The copper pan theory of green tew is too facUe tq 
be readily leliiiqiiished, and yet a moment's reflection would show 
that a Hcoiireil iJ.in would at the teuiperaturesjused for manufacture yield 
no colour to anything not greasy or acid and certainly not to an astriUMUt 
like the te.i leaf. Siipprising the pan with sinister intent to be kept 
coated with \ ordigriH, still the effect would onlv be that that coating 
would lit once get covered with a coating of the astringent juices <» 
the leaf and bo prevented from doing any harm— Yours, 

Cachar, July 13. ' Qbekn. 


Comparative Table of Tea exported from Calcatta for 5 
months of 1870 against the same time in the previous 9 years. 




Great 

Britain. 

Foreign 

Europe. 

1 

America 

All 

other 

places. 

Total 

lbs. 


. 1870 

164,812 


8,082 

8,800 

171,748 

PreVious 4 


8,392,587 

207 

21,787 

10,121 

8,426,862 

Totjil loi 5 Monthu 

1870 

8,557,399 

007 

24,810 

14,011 

3,697,186 

buiiHt lime In 

. 1861) 

3,292,421 

, 

1,702 1 

48,095 

8,848,218 

T)il(o 111 

. Ih68 

3,265,314 

0,513 

8,613 1 

4.092 

8,882.164 

iiitto m 

lWi7 

2, 845, .370 

112 

R6,82t) 

11,859 

2,048,661 

Ditto 111 

1H66 

484,645 


15,567 

216 

600,428 

l>lttO 111 

1865 

486,491 

... 


835 

487,126 

]>itto ill 

1864 

:«w,7e» 




888,769 

Ditto in 

181W 

277,265 


... 

2,777 

280,042 

ilitto m 

1862 

255,995 

8,026 

1,090 

WK) 

261,210 

Ditto in 

1861 

262,080 



240 

262,820 


KAXailxV TEA. 

Major Pciskc, now in England, having submitted samples of 
this tea the well-kiiowji tasters, Messrs. Thompson, has boon 
fiworod with tlieii* opinion, from which the following extract may 
be interesting: — 

“ Judging from all tho musters that we have seen, it seems 
j clear that the North-West cannot produce tea of the fulness and 
I .strength of tliat grown in Assam and Cachar ; but tea of higher 
fragrjxnt ipiality can be made, such as, if up to tho type of ox- 
eeireiioe, w iU equal in value that from Assam. 

“ If, however, below this standard of high quality, the tea fulls 
into a lower grade altogether, as from its comparative want of 
strength, it loses its great value for mixing purposes, and will 
onlv ranlc witli common tea. 

Tho green teas from the North-West have also differed a good 
jeal, — some yellow and dusty, of ordinary grade; others in flavor 
almost ecpialling the China MoyuneH,ana if more carefully mode 
would comiiiuml a preference in the market, on account of the 
.strength of tho water. Tho water of green teas should be 
pa^lo, — the opposite of that of black tea.”— SxctmvieT, 

#■■■■ 

Assam. 

The following summary of the capabilities of Assam is from a 
correspondent of the JSnglMman : — 

It will be soon that there is ample room in Assam for 
3,000,000 acres of tea. This might be hfought into cultivation 
for a capital of £9,000,000 which would mve a profit kfter five 
years of £9,000,000, and produce one hundred milliori pounds of 
the finest tea. Tins, with what is grown in other parts of India, 
would equal the whole consumption of Qi^at Britain. 

1 have also shown that there is ample room to all the 
cotton which is now purchased in America. It would surely be 
Ijetter to keep all this money in our own pockets than for us to 
be enriching other countries with it. 

Bettor for the English iieoplo to exchange the rich nutritious 
I tea of A.ssaiii for rubbish now sent from China and oonstuued by 
our working classes. It is a well-known fact that millions of 
' pounds of tea are sent from China which have been already 
once used and redried. Nor would' enterprise end with the pro- 
duction of tea and cotton. Were the country once opened, all 
the wealth which may be obtained from other sources yrould 
soon be sought for. 

Thousands Of coolies would be required to cultivate the laiijai 
and for these, thousands more would bs i^uired to grow fim 
and as cultivators were (ittaohed to the spot; Assaia mifii 
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1)600106 the richest food-prodaoing country iu India, for tho 
rice land is of so fat a noturo that thirty maunds of dean rice 
may> obtained per acre. I have actuallv seen tho lazy Asaam 
lyot produce mich luxuriant crops that ^ would rather let it 
mon the ground than bo at the trouble of taking it home, 
though the tea planter would have given him Rh. 2-8 per maund 
for it. 

This is the onlv real difficulty which the European in Assam 
willencounter — the utter laziness ofthe populations. The whole of 
the Assamese are inveterate opium-eaters ; they are vicious and 
losyy and any oalculations having reference to labour should be 
made without any reference to the native population, as with 
the excMtioa of the Cacharies in Ouriiug, there is no laliouring 
population at all. Tho fact is that on a small plot of ground, 
the soil and climate being so luxuriant, a familv can grow every 
uecessai7 and even every luxury, and ^e only thing that will in- 
dues an Assamese to work is to get opium. That once obtained 
he will work no more while it lasts. 

Bdt it must be borne iu mind that at tlie very threshold 
raere is a superabundance of labour to be had. The Americans 
engage work people in far distant China, Mauritius, and West 
Iitaia. Sugar planters obtain our own coolies at great expense 
for their plantations, taud surely Englishmen ought to have 
no difficulty in obtaining labourers iu their own country aia rate 
far more fhvourable than the American, the Chinese. 05 tlie West 
Indian. If he cannot, there must bo something most lanient- 
abjy wrong in the administration of the country. 

This is a question requiring the most earnest consideration 
of Government. In all other parts of the world, it is consulered 
of the greatest advantage to obtaiaii capital from any source 
whatever for the advancement of commerce and agriculture. 
Every encouragement is given elsewhere, and it would be worth 
ascertaining why capital invested in India is so frequently 
unsuccessful. 

Take, for instance, the tea-growing interest in Assam. There 
are millions of acres of the finest tea land in the world. Tn 
India there are millions of starving coolies who coiihl work it. 
In England, there are millions of capital ready to work tho 
laud and feed the starving, and a market whore there is an un- 
limited demand for the tea, which would pay tho grower cent, 
per cent, for his money. When, with such a combination of 
ciroum-stances, iiotliing but failure results, it is worth while for 
Government to enquire into tho cause of tluit failure and, if 
possible, apply a remedy. 1 have no hesitation in saying that had 
a valley like Assam been in the hands of English colonists during 
tho time it has been in the hands of tlie Indian Uovornmont, 
the present produce would be in tea one hundred million pounds 
and five million bales of cotton and probably tlu ee million iiiaunds 
of rice, independently of other valaai>lc produce. There are none 
of the great valleys of America equal to Assam in soil andolimale, 
and Assam has what America never had, -an iiiiliii)it(‘d suoplv 
of cheap labour at command ; for there is no doubt Indian coohe , 
labour 13 much cheaper than slave labor. It is <’sti matt d that 
slave labour cost in America in first outlay thrtsi linndied rupees 
per acre, whereas if any proper system were adopt o< I hv (lovern- 
ment for tho supply of labour, it would not co^t inoretllan Its. 30 
per acre in Assam. The after-cost of maintenanco would be 
about the same, 

When the question of reniunorative works is occupying the 
attention of Government, it w'ould be well to consider ho>v far it 
would be justified in opening out favtiis iu Assam for tho pr*>- 
duce of cotton, rice,, and tea. Such works would pay a far higher 
rate of interest than canals or railways, and wlrat is of far great- 
er im(mrtance, might be mode the moans of averting the horrors 
of famine which are now desolating the land. It would be far 
better to send the surplus population where they could live in 
wealth and comfort, and at the same time produce food which 
could be supplied to districts where scarcity prevailed, at*mode- 
rate prices, tiiun to keep them in their own diatricU w'ith bare 
life in their bodies and destroying all self-reliance and independ- 
ence of spirit by tho present sy of charity, than which no- 
thing can be more pernicious. 

"W^re tho Governmea^ to adopt aomo well-deviseKl system such 
as that suggested, it might safely rely on producing rice at six 
anuos per maund, cotton at four pence per pound, and tea at 
thirty-nve rupees per maund. The profits on these commodities 
can De easily calculated! 

If these facts were once made pqtent to the English public, the 
Governmont would soon be relieved of any further trouble in the 
matt0r and the millions of money now almo,st idle iu Enghiinl 
would flow into the land. 


TRK OULTI^^ATION IN INDIA. 

By'O^ H. Fijsldba, Esq., Hon. Secretary of the India Tea 
P^aKtebs* Association, and Secretary to the Lower and 
JVOBTHERN Assam Tea Companies. 

Tji)l6*tea plant in British India was discovered by M^jor Briice» 
to this society, vory^stly, gave its gold medal for the 
iomortant disooveiy. He was in the province of Upper Assam 
prior to the British entering it in 1824-26,* when they drove tho 


Burmese out, and advanced to Sudiya. The tea was tot 
brought to the notice of tho BUtish officers by Sing-Fo 
and the late Mr. David Seott, Commissioner of Ass anit s^t 
specimens of the leaves and seeds to Dr. Wallaok, the SutWw* 
tendon t of the Botanical Gardens at Oaloutta, but it was not 
, bv the reports of the then Colonels Jenkins and Cb|pltoi^lU 
18.^4, all <loubts were removed of its being genuine to, 
proofl* given of its quality by samples sent down preparea m 
the latter officer, that Government tea nurseries were 
under tlie ohargo of Mr. C. A. Bruce ; and a commissiou was 
sent up from Calcutta, consisting of Drs. Waltok, Griffiths, and 
Maclean. In 1839 and 1840 the bulk of the tea gardens thus 
c.\perinieiitally planted by the Governmont, under the m an a |^ 
ment of Mr. Bnice, and afterwards of Mr. Masters, in the Be^* 
saugur aud Debroghur districts, were l^Muded over to the 
Assam Company. 

The plant is a shurh, nearly allied to the genus CameUiat 
from which the tea of comiuorce is maiuif iotured, and those 
discovered by Bruce, and hince cultivated iu British India, are 
merely varieties of the same species as those ouliivated in 
China. If left to thoir natural growth they attain a height of 
from thirty to forty feet, witli imnioroiis branches; the main 
f'trunk attains a diameter of from 10 to 20 inches, and the latsrul 
branches from one to four inches ; but in a state of cultivation 
it is kept down by judicious pruning to a height of {h)m three 
to live feet. Tho leaves when full grown are of a length of 
from fiv^e to nine inches, and are lanceolate or oblong, and 
Jotted coiuously with distinct ^xjUucid dots, usually spread 
minutely over tho whole surface, interspersed with larger dots. 

The green and black teas of ^mmerce are made from the 
same idant, the difference arifiimg solely from the difference 
in the manufacture, the green tea being made direct from the 
green leaf, while tho black is alftnved to wither by exposure to 
the sun or hot air before manufacture. ^ ‘ ’ 

The tea plant appears to fiouriah best in a sub-tropical ;cU- 
mate, i. e , in China in N. lat. 24^ to 36^, and British India in 
N. lat. 26'* to 2H°, and requires a most excellent soil, a veiylam 
average rainfall, and a comparatively high temi^eratiire. The 
cultivation of tea has already become an important feature, and 
the gradually increasing consumption of it licre tends to show, 
bevoiul iloiibt, that it has taken root in the general tea trade of 
this country. 

The tea distriits, at first confined fo Upper Assam, have 
since greatly c\tt*n<led, au<l teas arrive now from various x>arts, 
offering a good as»ortmont of useful to very fine <iualities. The 
best black tea that Cliina produces compares but poorly, even 
the finc'it first crop recpiirmg a certain quantity ot the better 
desciiption of Indian to be mixed with it, the latter being so 
much more brisk and pungent in flavtuir. Indian tea possesses 
cxtraordinaiy strength, apropcity invaluable for mixing pur- 
posCM ; and, looking fo th‘* comparatively inferior teas of China 
growth, 1 Ictin to t Iu* l>»‘iicl' t bat those fioin India will continue 
to merit tin* aftontion of onr dc.dcis no longer as a cnrio.3ity, but 
] \\itli .1 view to s.itu.fy till* ivquncin(‘iiLs and taste ofthe general 
■ public. 

The lands actually at the dis[)os:iI ofthe* Government Ofindia, 

/. c., lho:i and IHtio, in distru ts suitnidc to the cultivation of the 
tea [Jaiit, were as follows : — 

Square Milos. 

Teuasarim 14,176,011 

Arrncan 4,860,000 ^ 

(‘ossyah and Jyntiah hills 453,006 

Assiiiii (7 districts) 6,600,000 

Dehra Doon Hk 141,662 

Darjeeling 250,000 

Kumaon No return 

' Sunderbuinls 809,048 

(^achar 200,OQP 

Chittagong, space for any nuinlKir of European 

settlers. 

Of these, about T) 46,000 acres liave beuii taken up, and .56,000 
brought under tea cultivation. 

The above is .an abstract of returns made to Government, 
which are not courtiderf'd complete, ns none of tlie land has been 
surveyed. Grants of land \w*ie luiblishcd by tho Government 
on easy terms. 

It was generally believed that all the best teas tiiat reached 
Englaiul were grown In tlie north, tho climate of whic|J^ is tern- 
perato, and in winter very eold. By tlie most eminent men of 
tho day the slopes of the Himalayas were recommended as offer- 
ing the best prospect of success to cultivate the tea plant of Gom- 
merce. The Assam plant was satisfactorily proved to be real 
tea ; a question then arose, is it identical with the toa plant of 
China, or a new .species ! 

The China tea shnib delights in high sitifiit ions, and aR fine 
green teas of China grow in tlie temperate climate of the north ; 
tho finest black teas on the slopes of the Bohea Hills. In China 
the best of all tea is procured from high mountains, viz., Vu*ye. 
Assam will grow, and has grown as good, if not bettor, certainly 
stonger tea than China, hence we have a right to anticipate.aa 

f ood results from tho *ilopes of the Himalayas. From.^ilie 
Fimalayan range we could oiwiiro a .supply of on© hundred 
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millions lbs. annually, which would bo dLstributod through the 
oommeroial centres of the world fty the London brokers. From 
one district in Assam, Luckimpoor, there is a report to Clovern- 
ment that there are 228,034 acres of waste land available for tea 
oultivatioD, and that Wherever factories are estublishod comfoi*t 
and pleifty is provided. Similar evidence is forwarded from 
Kowgong, and Seebsagiir. 

The Kangra Valley is about four thousand feet above the 
level of the^sea. A trad of land of about a thousand acres was 
seonrod by Mr. Foituno, and it is described as being bounded on 
the east and west by mountains, well supplied with water, and 
admirably adapted for tea cultivation. In lSo2, 20 acres were 
; 1853, 300 acres were planted ; 1854, .300 acres were 
planted ; thus in three years there was a line plantation. 

The tea plant, if planted out at the proper time, viz , in the 
rainy season, does not recpiire irrigation, except to supply the 
want of rain ; the seedlings in nurseries do require occasional 
watering, and in the plauting-out season if attention is not paid 
to this they will certainly die. Once a tea plantation is formed, 
and the plants are from three to six years old, they may be con- 
sidered safe, and independent of artificial irrig.atioh. 

Mr. Fortune says of Nagrowta, in 1855, it produced 300 
Iba. an acre ; the soil is of loam and rich in vegetable matter, 
well suited for tea cultivation ; the plants iiru healthy and 
vigorous. At the plantation of Holier, in the Kangra 
Valley, Mr. Fortune says the condition of the plants is 
highly satisfactory ; th^ are healtliy, vigoroas, and quite equal 
to the best plantations f have seen hi China : much to the credit 
of Dr. Jamieson and his overseer, Mr. Tloger-s. 

• In 1856 tea hod been fairly established on the Governmeut 
plantations, and encouragement Avas given to Natives and Euro- 
peans ; but the Europeans were not inclined, and the natives 
had not capacity for tiie work. Dr. Jamieson continued to pros- 
per with his seed add nursery seedlings, luid he was almost om- 
DOrrassed with Ins riches, until ho was obliged to distribute in 
thousands to native planters, and even to Assam. 

The Kangra district comprises, with nominal ‘exceptions, all 
the hill territory belonging to the English Govornmout l>etween 
the rivers Ravee and Sutlej. 'J'he area jontaii^cj can only be 
conjectured, as it has never been surveyed, but the rough esti- 
mate is 8,000 square miles. Various races of men, speaking 
different languages, arc distributed over its surfaces ; hills just 
above the sea's level, mouiituin crests higher thau any peak of 
the Andes. Every zone c»f climato and variety of vegetation, 
from the scorching heat and growth of the tropics to barren 
heights, destitute of verdure, and capped with perpetual snow. 
It was found that the plant was indigenous to C.vchar al^o, 
which was immediately turned to good account, and, in 1802, in 
this province G8,14U acres had been leaded to tea jdantors; 
6,077 are in cultivation, witli an estimated crop of 330,800 lbs. 
per year, and 6, 7 Hi labourers. The produce w«\s quite equal in 
quality to Assam. 

Darjeefing . — There is great difierence of opinion as to this be- 
in^ a tea growing district, the eleialion l>eing 7,000 foot ; some 
think it too cold for young .seedlings, aiinl that flie .summer lietxi 
is not sufficiently strong to en.surc fine flushes. In opposition to 
this, practical planters have taken- up 25,865 acres, and have 
now in cultivation 8,762 acre.s, of which there are planted out 
6,152 acres. 

S tiearea of As.sam is about 31,345 square mile.s, aud the po- 
tion wa.s iu 1854 about 1,200,000. 3'he total stated by 
Colonel ' Vetch before the House of CommoiVs was about 
1,000,000, and this agrees Avith Captain Butler's figures, as 
Assam pi^oper Is^norally reckoned Avithoiit Goulparah. 

Tho large importation of labour into Assam, CAcbar, and 
Sylhet began in 1863 : — ^ 


Where tbom May, 1803, to JANrARr 
1808. 



Coolies 

Embarked. 

Mui-tftlity 

dunng 

Voyage. 

Percentage 

of 

Deaths. 

Duration 

of 

Voyage. 

Auam 

55,352 

1,712 * 

1 314 

1 Month. 

Caohur t. 

52,155 

2,456 1 

4-70 


Sylhet 

2,473 

82 1 

1 

3*21 

2 Weeks. 


These high death rates were caused by cholera, overcrowding, 
and a bad selection of emigrants. Where a careful supervision 
haa been exercised on tho recruiting, losses by death.s on the 
voyage are tho exception. The average rate of Avages per month 
in Assam was from 2 rupees 8 annas (i e., 5s.) to 3 rupees (6s. 
previous to 1857. In 1859 the wages rose to 4 rupees per 
month, oud since then to 7 and 9 rupee.s t>er month, through 
competition. m 

The satistics available aro very meagre, but it may be stated 
that the average rainfall is from 70 to 100 inches in Upper 
Assam, aud 60 to 90 inches in Lower Assam. 

variety advisable to cultivate is from iodigenousor true 
Assam Seed ; that ciilWd tho Cliina.” introduced by Fortune 


into the Himalayas and Upper Assam, not yieidi^, aftsrfriU 
growth is attainerl, so muon leaf per aore^ nor is the. streogUi 
aud ff aA^iur equal to the Assam. A variety called tim ^ bvl^ ” 
was in great favour for some time, but it has been found t^yep 
lapse more into the “ China character after soma 
gpx>wth, and more especially in the seed obtained therefroanr’ 

The di.stances the plants are sown or planted apart 'v$ry 
extremely, viz., from 6 ft. by 6 ft to 3 ft,, by 3 ft, and IM 
regulated greaty by the nature of the soil, and the desoription pr 
variety of plant to be grown. 

The general opinion i.s, that a garden that can give anavemge 
of four chests, or maunds, of 80 lbs. each per aore, say 320 Ibg. 
of manufactured tea, is a good one ; there are many gardeiis 
undoubtedly in British India tliat have given, over an extenjUfs 
area of cultivation, much more than this average, but they are 
at present exceptions ; a ^afe average may to taken at tlume 
chests, or 240 ll).s. ; and as each cheat or maund of tea manulao- 
tured takes, on an average, four maunds, or 320 lbs. of the green 
leaf as gathered to produce thi.s, it will bo seen that even with 
double the average crop, the return of green leaf per acre woidcT 
only amount to 1,920 lbs., or less than one ton, which ought to be 
considered a very moderate result for crops that are gathered 
In on an aA'orage fifteen times per annum. The out-turn per 
acre AviB again depend — on the nature and quality of the soil ; 
the locality of the garieu in reference to aspect aud average rain- 
fall ; variety of plant cultivated ; the distances the plants W0re 
originally .staked or planted out apart, and more especially on 
the amount of labour aA^ailable. , 

The amount of out-turn per acre on good lands, and wh0re 
tho trees are of the Assam variety, may truly be said to depend 
on the labour available to work them. Gardens have been 
kiioAvn to yield six, seven, and every nine maunds of 80 Iba. each 
of manufactured tea, or from 480 lbs. to 720 lbs. per acre. One 
adult to each acre under tea cultivation is considered the lowest 
amount of labour that a garden can to kept iu u state of mo- 
derate cultivation Avith. 

At present there are far too many subdivisions of qualities, 
owing to the number of small concerns that are engaged iu its 
manufacture. It is recommended that eight qualities should be 
made, viz.:— * Fine Pekoe, or all flowery leaf tea ; Pekoe, little 
floAvery, with small leaf ; Pekoe Souchong, larger leaf, few ends ; 
Souchong, larger leaf, Avithout ends ; Congou, all coarse, dark, 
leafy .sorts ; broken Pekoe siftings to fine Pekoe Pekoe ; broken 
blai, siftings of Pekoe Souchong Souchong ; faunings, siftings 
of Congou, old leaf. The classes would bo found quite sufficient 
for all recpiirements of trade : nor will the difference in price 
betwcou any two consecutive sorts bo so much as to preclude the 
trade from buying either. It may appear that too much broken 
tea is advised, but tho qualities of these differ so greatly that it 
is doubtful if they can be reduced to two alone. Teas such as 
Kangra V'alley, Tukvar, Kunsiong, Delira Doon, and some Par- 
jetdiiig kinds, should be made into green teas, as when tnade 
into black tho licpior is always so thin aud highly burnt that 
prices are very irregular. Indian green teas fetch usually what 
Avould seem to be ptiying rates. The proportion of China green 
to black is about I to 10. Notliing at the moment can be said 
;us to what qualities it Avould be advisable to manufacture, os 
their appeurance hero is so rare. Uniformity in tores and we^ht 
of coutouts of tho packages is a groat desideratum. It wouldTbe 
advisable to fix a limit of weight of tea to a chest say 
80 lb.s., a half cliest 40 lbs., catty box 20 lbs., or with very fine 
.sorts, eveu 12 lbs. It Avould also materially facilitate tho working 
of the teas in the Warehouses hero if the tares were to to even, 
the chests or packages properly marked with the correct 
cpiality, as at present the names marked on the chests are moat 
arbitrtuy. Thus a Souchong is often marked Pekoe and vine 
verm. Some have thought that Indian teas might eventujaUy 
heconid* an article of ex^rt to Russia, for when comparing a 
flavoury, though somewhat weak Pekoe Souchong with fine black 
leaf China tea a great difference in intrinsic value is appiM^dnt. 
Many Pekoe Souchongs selling at Is 7d. and Is lOd. 
are far better than Monings fetching 2s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. 
and some, though deficient in strength os an Indiafk tea, 
are better in flavour and equal in strength to fine Oli^a black 
leaf. It is thought, were this class of Indian tea separated 
from the stronger qualities^ aud bulked in marks of not less thim 
100 chests, they would find a good market on the Continent. 

With respect to thin, sour teas, the quantity of these becotnes 
smaller every year, so that their mesence among the stroimer 
sorts would not be apparent after bulking if they were Ddd^r- 
ately used. 

Tlie example of the Assam Company ought to be followed as 
much as possible in all the details of mixing, bulking, and vi^k- 
ing and evenness of tares, end scarcity of imiall breaks* . Many 
items of expenditure could Ix) saved by an amalgamation tgldog 
place among the competing interests. 

The quantity of Indian tea imported in*-^ V * 

lbs. ^ 

1851 was 262,839 , ^ ' 

1861 „ 1,620,000 ^ . 

1864 „ 8,285,000 (inerease over two*fold in 4 yem.h ‘ 

1868 .. 8, 133,000 (increase nearly three-fold in 4 years) 
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4iuaiititv delivered fronr warebouaes in-— 

? ”, Iba. 

Mi wai 1,292,000 

tB64 ,1 2,781,000 (inotaase over two-fold) 

will he 7,890,000 (moieaee nearly throe-fold) 

She etock on Blot DecemDer-— 
lbs. 

tWl was 1,028,000 

1084 „ 1,783,000 (increase three-quarters) 

1868 „ 3,691,000 (increase over two- fold) 

' It will be seen that the increase in the eight years, 18G1-S, of 
ittbcrt, waa five and a-half-fold ; ditto, delivery, five and a-half- 
; .ditto stock, nearly fbur-foM. These figures cannot be 
tei aw d but as favourable in comparison with China tea— 

^ 1867. 1668. 

Xhaport from Jan, t to Nov. 30... 109, 000, 000 135,CK)O,O0O 
Dimfy „ „ ...131,723,000 129,683,000 

IStook on Pec. Ist 61,956,000 73,662,000 

^ It may be f^ly stated that no crop is more dependent on an 
adequate suf^ly of labour than tea. Until the trees have 
become fit to pick loaf from, it requires at least one man to each 
two acres for clearing, hoeing, and planting afterwards one 
man to the acre as a minimum, for in addition to keeping the 
ground clear of junsle, the leaf picking, when a fluih is out, 
emplc^es every hand, and the leaf, if neglected for even forty- 
eight hours, becomes unfit for the manufacture of the higher 
qushty of tei^ such as Flowery Pekoe, Pekoe, and Souchong. Thu 
labour question, therefore, in the words of the “ Tea Commis- 
sioners of 1868’' is the question to look to in the future. 

The Oommissioners were appointed to inquire into the State 
and Prospects of Tea Cultivation in Assam, Cochar, and Sylhet, 
in accordance with the resolution of the Government of Bengal 
dated November, 1867,” and it appears that after a ^refill and 
lengthened investigation, and taking evidence on thWnpot, they 
came to the conclusion (vide p. 14 of their report) that — ‘‘ On 
the whole we see no reason to believe that aa far as soil and 
climate go, tea cannot be grown profitably in Assam, Caebar, and 
Sylhet. The whole matter may be roduee<l to the one question 
of the supply of labour. If this can be ol^tained in sufficient 
quantity and at reasonable cost, gardens properly planteil 
and economically managed ought to return a fair profit on 
the outlay. 

The revenue from Assam in 1852-63 amounted to 7,50,000 
rupees, or £75,000 while in 1804-66 it had reached a total 
of 26,30,000 rupees, or £263,000, over £100,000 of which 
was from land and forest revenue, while £150,000 w.is 
received from excise and stamps, and thereby mainly (i c ,to the 
extent of £143,500) from the sale of opium to the labouring 

m 'ation. To the use of this pernicious^ drug may bo attri- 
tho indolence and degeneracy ol the ' bulk of the inhabi- 
tants of the Valley of Assam. The increase in the quantity sohl, 
and the revenuo obtained thereby have been as follows* . — 

Sold. Revenue. 

1859—60 A 32,720 lbs £21,40(). 

1864-65 155, 200 lbs £143,500 

The total revoiiue has since much increased, and has, as 
regards land, lately been in some districts doulded by the Go- 
vernment. It is now felt that the Government ought to im- 
mediately aid the planters, by expending not only a larger 
proportion of the revenue obtained from the province on public 
worKS, blit that a free circulation of native labour should bo 
promoted, the market enlarged and euualjsod. I'acilities for 
cheap locomotion by steam vessels would transfer the surplus 
labour of Bengal and many other to Assam, Pegu, and 

other places where there is a scarcity of labour. 

They should also improve the water communication by keexiin^^ 
up the bunds and enbankments not only of the smaller rivers 
Dehing, Dhunsaril, Disan^, which are so neglected now that 
laige tj^ts of former cultivation are now doex) morasses or dense 
•wampy jungles. 

The trunk roads should be considerably raised, and the water 
ways or bridge openings widened. The trunk and minor roads 
sh^d be completed and the old native roads where possible 
itnprovW and utilized and the planters should be encouraged 
by liberal p;rants to give their x>orsonal attention to these 
urgent requirements, and to making them in sections, the Go- 
vernment should send up the labour required in lieu as hitherto 
df competing with the planters for the small amount of local la- 
bour and time-expired imported coolies, 

The ueoesaity of extension of telegraphic communication to 
Debrooghur was pointed out by the commissioners’ report of 
0Olh March 1868, and also that Government sliould Hupxny from 
looal treasuries cash required by planters in lieu of the latter 
MUdiiuc up specie from Oaloutta lu exchange for drafts. The 
Ben. William Grey, Lieut. Governor of Bengal, visited Assam 
i 4 1667, and, in reply to a deputation of planters, on 14th 
September in that year, stated that he hoped the communications 
IVwd be improved, the roads repaired, the, ferries rendered 
and the navigation of the smaller rivers made easier by 
SMtemoVal of the snags, &c., and that telegraphic comniunica- 
'tM6t^1imUbeeztended--but osyetno actinu has been taken 
IMtiUD. 


The memorial of the placers to the Govenuiifnt wai as 

at** That the whole of the revenues tea 

Eastern Bengal be expended in the civil admmistfiiieo 
XJTovinoes, and that a sufficient sum in addition WgWW 
annually either from the immense surplus revenuea^w^B®Bw 
proper, or from loan specially raised for the purpOB^ a6 wte 
been done in other oases, for the early completion of a syiiew ox 
blinds roads, and bridges, which shall improve the switaruOTOi 
these districts, place them in ooniraiiuication with the 
I bouring ami more [lopulous x»rovinces, and generally my^govo the 
iuternm coniniunicationa of the country. ^ i. ^ 

2nd. That measures bo adopted for giving eflwt 
desire exx^rowsed in Lord Craiiborne’s Despatch (Public «Oi ^ 
dat^ India Office, London, the 3rd Decesnoer, 1866), to faciu* 
tate the acquisition on the xmrt of the x>l*uiters of ao ydyjwte 
sux>ply of labour to the Utmost x^ossibie extent,” and 
be imported also by Qoverninoiit in sufficient quantitieB fOf 'TOO 
execution of xmblic woi ks. ^ ’li!* 

3itl. That Courts of Justice be iiicwased to such an extent as 
will enabltt Government to enforce the duo performance Of ex- 
tracts in the lea districts, and to mote out inix>artial juBtiOe to 
all Her Majesty’s subjects whether employers or laboufere or 
other persons, and that all special legislation, other than "ae 
aforesaid, and that may be considered necessary for sanat^y 
transport bo at once withdrawn. ju * i 

» The recommendations of the Tea Committee relerred 
to x^’eviously were to a similar eftect, and that cattle 
tresiiassing should bo severely dealt with ; that an extension of 
terms of engagement of cooliesw^bo made, say from three 'to five 
or seven ye«ars ; and that an abolition of the minimum rate of 
wages by enactment for imported labourers take place, for, as a 
rule, tliey are a lazy set, and would simply do nothing H the 
rule of minimum rate being given were acted upon ; the conM- 
quenco is it is not carried out by either the planters or the 
officers of the Government on the Public Workp Department. 

There are records of thirty-ei^Iit joint &tock companies engn g* 
ed in Indian tea production. Their nominal caiJital amomts 
to nearly four^nillions and a-lialf sterling. Their subsciibed 
capital is about three millions .siid three-quai'tcrs sterlings and 
that called u]) amounts to three millions. 

The above statistics do not include a number of companioB in 
course of liquidation. 

The number of private i>lauters is estimated at two bundled, 
but the want of reliable Geveriimciit statistics on the foregoing 


but the want of reliable Geveriimciit statistics on the foregoing 
X>oinis is one of the chief reasons for conferring on the rise and 
X>rogrcss of tea cnltivation in British India before your Society, 
and the action necessary for its futuie profitable development. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the future often cul- 
tivation in Biitish India must di‘pond greatly on the action of 
the Government of Bcul;.!! in rcLiiion to labour, and it is believ- 
ed tliat (hey me now fully alive to the imiiortauce of fostering, 
instead of obstnu'tiug, the cultivation of tlie tea x^lant ; consider- 
ing the amount of e.qutal engaged In its dcveloximont, and the 
revenue derived from what was ti few years ago more waste land, 
it is trusted that the reeommeiidations of tlie committee appoint- 
ed on the tea cultivation of India will be carried out, and the 
couipetition between the (lovornment engineers making roads, 
^e., and the planters ce.aso, and the Government imx)ort the 
Itdiour they require for their w orks. The rate of wages' Mk be- 
come iiearl;^ reduced to that formerly ruling in lA>Wer Assam 
through combination ; and ijlanters in the uxiper provinces 
have only to abandon the Bonselcsh competltiou hi^erto exist- 
ing to bvMiefit likewise. The employment of machinery for the 
manufacture of the tea and the eultivation of the soil, together 
with rigid economy in the expenditure, is now being generally 
introduced and enforced, and the cultivation of tea »in British 
India ought for the future to yield at least remunerativo returns 
on the cax>ital emxiloyed. 

There were twenty-eight exhibitors of Indian teas from seven 
l>roviuccs in 1862. One hundred and fifty-tliree difierent kinds 
of tea were examined. Four “ medals” and seven “ honourable 
mentions” were awarded, and the teas were of most excellent 
quality. TIio manufacture is rapidly increasing. Seven million 
X>oundH are expected this year m England. A good deal is used 
in India, and the export of it to Thibet and Cdfitral Xias 
commenced from the north-western portion of the British Hima- 
laya. via L&dak, where wo now have a British agent to look after 
our commercial interests, which have been so long obst^c^ted 
and interfered with by our tributary ally, tlie R^a of Cashmere. 

Of Assam, the finest district on the list, and the most import- 
ant one, Mr. lieldor has given you full x^artioulars. 

Of Cachar 1 have no information, except that tea is vei^good ; 
and of Chittagong I cannot sjieak either. ^ ^ 

The first trial of tea at Danceling was made by me in at 
an elevation of 7,000 feet. It grew well ; but aubsequon^'^ln^ 
at the same elevation showed that the frostAUled the 
and that the succession of fiushea” were too few to tkMiimse 
being profitable, although it was proved, in 1846, that lawitrolS 
\fe grown. So slow are people to try new disooveriec^TOit it 
was not for 14 years afterwards that tea was tried as a frieMiiitile 
si>eculation. Major Samleo was the first to venture it j* and he 
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ohofle elevationn under ft, 000 feeL Since then tea has become 
an established fact in the Daijeelin|; hills. Many thousand acres 
of waste land have been converted into “gardens,” and the return 
thm year will be far above a million pounds of a most excellent 
tea. The best elevations to scouro high flavoured tea, and 
a healthy locality for the Enropoan planter, are probably from 
S^flOO to 4,000 feet 

Within the last three years a new oxiieriniont has been tried 
iu the Darjeeling district. Tea is grown in the Turai, or low 
lands At the foot of the hills, where the elevation is not hiore 
than 1,000 feet above the level of the soa — about the elevation 
of Aasam^ gardens. In this ease the Enroncaii planter has bis 
reolddiioe ou the hills, above the malarious level, where he sleei>s, 
going down daily to work in his plantation. The coolies employ > 
ed are Meohes, nativfls* of the Turai, or Dhanguri, who have 
an immunity from malaria. 

It appears that the growth of the plant is more rapid than in 
the hilla, a crop being taken in the third year, equal to th.it 
obtained on the hills — at 4,000 feet elevation — in the fifth year 
The quality of the tea is good. Whother it will ecpuil tlio niouii 
tain article iu flavour rennuns to l)e seen. The siiocession of 
** flushes” will, no doubt, be more frequent, and laboui is cheaper 
than in the hills. As regards labour, Darjeeling has been pretty 
well off. The supply is chiefly from the neighbouring country 
of Nepal, and is generally equal to the dcmtiiK?, and at moderate 
rates, varying from 4 to (> nipoos per mensem for coolies, and 
7 to 10 for sirdars. 

Tea cultivation is popular with all the hill tribe* ai*ound 
Dagjeoling, and the vvomeu and children gladly take work in 
leaf-picking in the manufacturing season. There is still a good 
deal of land, I believe, available for ciiltiv^atioii, and the road 
communication with the plain.s i.s much improved. Kailvvay 
communication, however, is still urgently required to develop 
fully the progress of the district. 'J'Tie Darjeeling tea is .scut to 
England ; it is also used on the spot, and in Bengal. There will 
no doubt be a market for i‘i in Thibet by-aiul-bye. It is always 
a alow process to alter the course of trade anywlicrc, and Thibet 
has always been siqqdiod direct from China. In recent times 
tho Chinese government has become much less powerful in the 
countries lyiu^ between China proper and Thibet, and its hold on 
Thibet itself is becoming weaker. With increasing misrult' in 
these countries, and the weakness of China in Thibet, the 
ojMniug for Indian teas will greatly increase. Everyone in 
Thibet lives on tea. 

Of the cultivation of tea in Dchra Dhoon, Kumaon, and 
Kangra, 1 have no personal experience, but T have the 
pleasure to present a report of Dr. Jameson’s on the subject, 
which, altliough of old date, (1862) will interest the members of 
our Committee ; and I shall road some extracts from it to show 
the oapnbilitie.% of those districts for tea cultiv.ition, and the 
assistance which was given by the riov’ernniciit to the Inst 
private tea planters, native and European, Afler ^bowing liow 
admirably the tea plant is fitted to the Koliisf.ni or hill distiicts 
of the Nortli- Western Pr(»vinccs and the Punjanh, Dr. Jameson 
gives the return iu one .soa.son of to i secil ainl seedlings iu the 
Government gardens, ami huvv tlif-y were disposed of. The re- 
turn of seoil wa.s 3,636 luannds, or 130 tons. Ho says the .soil 
and climate of Cbota Nagpoor are suited to cultivation of 
the tea plant. A well prepared spec, i men was exhibited in 1862, 
and Llemrn that Mr. Stainforth, late of the Bengal Civil Servico, 
who is settled at Ranchoe, hivs a large te.i garden there. The 
elevation of Ranchee is about 2,0(K)fcet above th(!t‘ levied of the 
sea, the climate is healthy for Europeans, and labour most abun- 
dant ; indeadf it Aay he called the metropolis of labour, as the 
Chota Nagpoor district has an overflowing poinilation 6f coolies 
and Dhangues, who go in search of work over the wlnde of Ben- 
gal, and search for it also in Assam, the Mauritius, Reunion, 
West India Islands, and Domerara. If there is any gent Jcinaii 
present who could give us information about the (luality and 
the rate of produce of tea in Chota Nagpoor, whore labour i.s so 
abundant, it would be very valuable. 

Of tea in the Noilghcrries I am not able to say more than 
that the climate and soil arc suitable to its cultivation ; but 
Wr William Denifoin, the late Governor of M«vlras, who is a 
member of our Committee, will i>crhaps he induced to favour 
U8 with information ou the subject. 1 shall only remark on 
the subject of Lahore, that I always observed at Darjeeling, 
and I believe it is the same all over India, that ofneers of 
Government, and the plantei's who were beat known to the 
natlV^4s for strict and unswerving justice, with kindliness of feel- 
ing. and who were the most consKlerate of their habits, customs, 
onu 'teculiarities of thought, and who were the most conversant 
with weir language, were always the best off for coolies, and had 
their work beat done. 

The employer of labour in India is ditforently situated from 
the same person in England. Here the workmen grumbles 
al^ttt his wages, enters union-s, and strikes, with largo bodies 
of his felled. WIftii a factory is closed by his means, the em- 
ployers and the employed meet, and discuss the matter 

in dispute, when an arrangement of some kind is ootne to, and 
all goes on smoothly again.. In India, when discontent exist^f 
among the coolies, it is borne in .silence, smoulders, and accii- 1 


mulates, ends by flight, leaving the employers belplees. 

‘ particularly the case in wild and frontier distriotS), into Which 
labour has to be imported in large maftsee. It was so ' 
early days of our settlement at Darjeeling, when we 
shelter and very little food to give our coolies, who 
principally Dhangue.s from Chota Nagpoor, brought In 
numbers for the Government Works of yoad-making, bui] ^ 
bazaars, barracks, Ac , ; and it is the same now in Asaom^ I beliey^ 
iu tea cultivation. 

I shall detain you no longer with these very imperfect noteib 
which, in my desire to meet the wishes of the CommitteSi 1 
have troubled you with. 

Mr« Baiubridgo believed, from Parliamentary reports and 
such statistics as were received at home, the question was but 
httle understood. Without entering into the question of labour 
and other details, it resolved itself into the broad question 
whether the growth of tea in the provinces alluded to, and more 
particularly in Assam was remunerative at the present time or 
not ; and if not, what were the circumstances which prevented 
it being adequately remunerative f because, thot^kb a profljb of 
6 to 10 ]>cr cent, might be earned, that was not a remunerative 
i*cturii for colonial enterprise. He might state that most of the 
e.'stute.s in As.sam had come' under his inspection, in the various 
apiK)iiitments he had held ; and he had besides a considerable 
personal stake in various districts. Ho would say, in the first 
place, there seemetl to be a good deal of justice iu Mr. William- 
‘^on’s remarks with rogaixl to the expenditure of the Government 
revenue in tlie province ; but this was lost sight of, that the 
Government revenue was quite insufficient to meet the wants 
of the province. After paying the expenses of the several admi- 
iiistratioiis, and ^he various police charges^ and the public works 
alKsohitely nccess.iiy, there was not sumcieiit margin to carry 
out tho,se extra public works that were required in that country* 
It was weliK known that works of this kind, whether new or old 
generally had to bo carried out by loans. If they considered 
Assam, it was a remote province and not very valuable, and 
there could be no doubt that there were many other provinces 
of India w’hich had a prior claim upon the notice of the Govern- 
ment. There wa.s no ipiestion the climate of As.'^am was against 
it. The people w’uuld not readily omigrate to it, and hence it 
was verj .sparsely populated. Ho felt sure nothing could so 
|)erfectly devehipe the proMiico of AH.snm as the construction of a 
railway through it ; but he did not think, in the pre.sout state of 
the revenues of Indm — and looking to the fact that there were 
many otlu'r provinces of more imporiance than Assam — it was 
to bo expected that the (lovernmeiit would saddle the revenues 
of India, with a gu€\rantee intei est on lialf-a-million of money 
nccc.ssary to make a ruihvay througli that province. He consi- 
dered the tea iiitcre.sts in r\.ssam had hetui brought from [i legi- 
timate industiy to the verge of ruin by the over-speculation of 
recent compaiiie.s ; con.se(piently, with the exception of theold 
Assam C’omptiny, which w'as in possession of a very large and 
Vtiluablc acri*ai>e represented by a comparatively' small capital, 
almo.st every other eonceru was woi^king in face of great dif- 
fieiilties created by this speculation. When labour wa.s cheap, 
and gardens were constructed at a small comparative cost, tea 
could be w'orked at a con.sidertable profit— such a profit as he 
looked on as remunerative for colonial eiiterpriso ; but when 
labour ro.so to the extent stated by Mr. Fielder, which was be- 
yoinl control— for in U[)ppr Assam they had to work almost 
eiitiiely with imported labour, which could not be reckoned at 
loss than nine nq)6es per moiilli — then the ease was different. 
The rate of wage.s paid in India compared with the amount of 
work done was out of all cornpari.soi: with the work of 
a full-bodied labourer iii this coiiutry. When, therefore, 
they worked with such e.ostly labour, and when they con- 
sidered the prices obtained for the article were lower thoai 
they used to be, it was not difficidt to understand why tea 
planting was not remunerative. It was impossible that a plad- 
ter, as the employer of paid labour at certain wage, could expect 
to compete with the elu.ss of peasant labour in China ; and if 
Indian tea was to be brought into competition with the produce 
of China hero, it could not be produced, at the prices obtained, 
at a price which would pay for the cost of production Take 
the case of Upper Assam, where the principal plantatrons are 
situated. In that district they had no popnjation working for 
hire. There was at one period a certain arcoiint of labour avail- 
able, but the wants of the Assamese were few ; those who had 
lal^urod became enriched, and were not available for hire. Con- 
sequently, in Upper Assam the plantations were worked almost 
entirely with imporied labour, and though the climate might be 
somewhat bettor than that of Lower Assam, and the rains t^ee 
weeks or a month earlier, the result of experience showed that 
the CToat difference in favour of Loiyor Assam was iu having a 
local population working for hire, which gave the lower cQUfitiy 
bettor results though the produce might not be S6 high, The 
population of Lower Assam was available for hire, but those who 
^ew the nature of the Assamese werfe aware tnat thqr would 
sooner work for 'two rupees per month in theJr native pro- 
vince, than for eight rupees per mont^n another. Comiim 
now to a few statistiea of Upper itssam. the residt ^ 
his experience was that taking toe whole of the ohal^ges in 
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viMrfiiioo connected with the manufacture of tea, they could not 
De put, in a large concern, at under la. 3^(1. ^r lb. To tliat 
be added 4|d. for the chargee couneoted with tea from the 
Um it left the factory to the sal^ eo they had Is. 7^d. per )l>. 
ait the coat of the tea. Though they had heard a great deni 
aWht a yield of three or four loauiida, and even more, per acre, 
be could say, is his own exi^ierience, he bud never known a plan- 
ti^ion producing anything like that quantity over the whole area, 
tie thought 220 lbs. per aciH3 might bo • taken an a fair average 
Vihld over the whole area of a good planUtion. Taking that at 
the cost price of Is. 7Jd. [w lb., they would find a result which, 
he hoped, would not cause dismay amongst the proprietors. If 
fte tea was sold in London, it produced a gross price of Is. lljd. 
^r lb. He thouflht that was a good price. That would leave a 
profit of 4d. per lb. upou the tea manufactured. The expenses 
WOulebo, iif Xndio, for cultivation per acre, about £14, and the 
etfiensos connected with Calcutta^ and home chaiges, would he 
about £4 per acre. Taking the prodiico at 220 lbs. per acre, this 
at Is. lid. per lb. would leave £3 lOs. per acre profit, at the 
present rates of labor. Taking, then, the capital to be represent' 
ed by £.70 x>or acre — and he thought that wa.s not putting it too 
high— that gave a net profit of 7 i)cr^ cent., but he did not call 
that a remunerative profit for such an enterprise, attended with 
Budi risk. His figures were based upon the average of seasons. 
Taking the case of Lower Assam, where local labour was obtain- 
ed without iiflporting it, the expenses were Is. per lb. and the 
home expenses 4d., making the cost up to the sale iu London Is. 
4il. ()cr lb., at the average price of Is. 1 l^d. per lb., but estimat- 
ing the yield, in consideration of the climate being lc.ss favoura- 
ble, at 180 lbs. per acre instead of 220 ll)s., that would leave a 
profit of 7Jd. per lb., us against 4d. in the other case. Takijjg 
the expenses at £9 per acre, and the colonial and homo charges 
at £4-;£13. That left thorn £1 12s. 6d. profit acre in favour 
of the lower district, upon a yield of 18 per cent, per acre. 
That result was attributable to the want of population in one 
case, and the existence of a considerable uopnlation in the other 
The next (jueMtion to ho considered was, how things coidd 


case. 

bo altered .so us to make the cull i ration of tea more I’omiincrative.' 
Ho deprecated the interference of go\crnnient (jr any attempt to 
induce legislation on the svd»ject. He thought the laws of sup- 
ply Hiid detnand woidd regulate theni.sclvcs, and if person.s found 
that the capital they Inul em harked, ond the speculation they had 
uudertakeii, proved to bo not sufficiently profitable, they would 
find some way to overcome the ditficulty. One groat difficulty 
was the utter want of unanimity aQiong.st the planters themsolves. 
He could not describe the jealousies that exi.9ted. If they were 
asked to continue in one line of action they considered it as an 
endeavour to get some .advantage out of tho transaction, and that 
they would be the Io.sers, and all attemijt.s to get anything like 
a united action iiivuriably failed. Ho thought some unanimity 
ofUction was de.sirablo to overcome tho diflicultic.s of the uncer- 
tainty of the homo market. There was fio relying upon tho 
price tho article fetched from week to week, and that was a great 
deal within their mvn control. There was no i)r<»pcr o<jujpetition 
for the too, and there was a great deal uf by-play in tlio market 

d some unani- 


coolie to migrate to anothevwpart of India. Tbi« was the leol 
difficulty in regard to tea planting iu the remote part# of T 
where, though they had land in plenty, they no%.i 
The}' hod heard the s}>eccU of Mr. Bainbriage, a^ihii^ 
practical man ; the observations of that geutlemau^oCCni 
duly discouraging. They could all see he hod practical 
ie<lge, and be bad explained his views iu a practical majiner, but 


tho results appeared to him (Mr. Campbell) extremely disooi#|#ig* 
had told them they could not lioj^ to comp^ agaipiBt 

derWbaiul the 


which outsiders did not iiudcrstand 
mous course of action might ho iirrivcd at which would remedy 
that, because he thought the produce of India must to a certain 
extent remain os a fancy article iu this market, and was not yet 
reduced to tho level of China teas, which sold for what they 
would fetch. Another point, the difficulty of supjdying popula- 
tion to Assam, was one tliey couM nofcgetoicr, because the 
climate was against imported coolie.s, and was held in such di.s- 
like and terror by the Bengalese, that willingly they would 
not go into tho province, and the ju’ospcct of a railway in Assam 
was somew'hat remote. There wa.s, however, one point which 
those interested in this que.stion should take up — that was the 
iutroduction of machinery in substitution of manual labour, 
which was so scarce and dear. Ho had done a good deal himself 
in intioducing machinery when he was last in As.s.un, iu 1867. 
and he could say success had attended his efforts ; and bo believed 
that machine^ for the manufacture of tea hod been largely u.sed 
siiiie then. But tliat was a small matter compared with ma- 
chiuer#to do out-door work. He believed most of the cultivation 
could be carried out by the aid of machinery, so that they might 
be to a great extent independent of liand labour. Till that was 
done in Upper AssAm, no did nut think the planters would 
receive a sufficiently remunerative iuteiest upon their capital ; 
and this^ was a question which deserved immediate utteniion, 
because if the coat of produoingf the article went on increasing, 
and the price iti the market weift on deoreasiug, it was only a 
question of time when the whole thing must cease. 

Mr. George Oarapbcll ^Commissioner of Nagporo) remarked 
ibat on occasions like thia'Vthey were apt to have people who 
t^k too sanguiue views, but as fur as they had yet gone the 
speakers, who had uddresdod the meeting had taken a very un- 
aanguine view. Tim first speaker, who he gathered was not a 
..ptoter, but s[ioke from theory, mode an observation to the 
"points He Hi^id truly they had extreme difficulty in inducing a 
jPor8etahii*e labourer migrate from his native coiintiy, in 
whi<A Ua ooukl barely subsist, to cue fh which ho could livo iu 
oomparativf luxury^ but it was still more difficult to induce the 


ing. He 

the free labour of China iu tea, but he dicl not 

remedy ho suggo.stod for that difficulty. Ho told them the 
difficultios with regard to the cost of culttvation of tea iu Ii^dia ; 
that they conkl, not expect to cultivate there except at heavy 
expenditure, and that tlie pi*orit which jilaiiters could hope to 
obtain was barely remunerative, and not adequate to the side of 
carding on ciiltivatiou at so great a distance. The firs( remedy 
which he understood Mr. Baitibridge to suggest was onavUdiicii 
he thought would uot be regarded with much favour in these 
days of free trade, vi/.., that the sellers should combine together 
uot to submit to the exigencies of the market, and sell tb^r teas 
at too low rate.s. That would not succeed. The other was, no 
doubt, in principle, the right thing, viz., that where labour was 
dear they shoula substitute it as much os possible by maduneiy; 
but, while Mr. Bninbridge told them that machinery intended 
for the manufacture was c.^nipaiatively a small matter, they 
could hardly introduce machinery for doing the out-door labour. 
I* That W.IS looking to perfection of lUcachinery to which they wore 
hardly likely to attain in the present gcnoratioD, because up to 
this moment they had not succeeded in getting an efficient 
ploughing machine in this country, aud they could hardly expect 
to get a machine to set out tea plants, gatlior tlie leaves, and do 
all that sort of thing. Therefore, if the ho|>e of a large ojpoft 
of tea from India depeiulod upon machinery brought to that 
perfection it must, ht? tliought, be a forlorn liope. He would 
like to put ])eforc tho meeting another view, which was tois — 
Ho understood Mr. l>ainbridg»‘ estimated the capital sunk in 
the tea companies at an average of £.50 per acre. If the cal- 
oulation was made oil tliiit basis tlicy could hardly expect the 
thing could succeed. But he (Mr. Campbell) submitted that 
was a false and unnatural basis, ami the result of that aver-spe- 
ciilatiou to which Mr. Bainbridge had nlluded. For bis own part, 
he did not believe the actual expenditure amounted to snylming 
like the £r>0 per acre mentioned. It seemed to him that the real 
reason why tea planting was so discouraging was, because a large 
projiurtion of the g.nrdens were formed, not to grow the tea, but 
to sell ; aud that £50 per acre represented, uot the dofiajide ca- 
pital expended iu bringing the land into cuUivation, but the 
artificial and nominal price obtained by tlioae people who made 
the guldens to sell ; therefore, those who had paid fancy prices 
for tlieir plantations, must make up their niinris that they would 
have some difficulty in getting a fair interest for tlieir caiutal ; 
but those who had guldens which they had theuihelves brought 
into cultivation, uiiil had not put down more than they had ac- 
tually expcnde<l iu bringing tho laud into cultivation, might 
hope to get a fair return by uuUistry and perse verimoe. In that 
view only it was 2>ossil>le that tea cultiviition in India might 
eventually be succe.'-sful. They knew that idaiitations carried 
on at a great <iistHnce by absentee planters, under the chai’ge of 
an agent, wore e.inied on at great disiul vantage. Take the case 
of ordinary farming in this country ; they know that agridHtare 
was an art which retjuired skill, induatiy, aud perseverance, #"<1 
by their exercise gmxl 'retiii ns could be mudo for capital and 
labour ; but they knew, as a rule, gciitlumen farmers Wei's sel- 
dom successful in a commercial point of view ; aiid\ gentlemen 
AYho Slit at home at ease, and sent out agents to plant tea for 
them, woulil, very probably, lose their money. At the same 
time, it was by no means a tiling to be disregarded By vigorous 
young moil of our own country, who i>osscB8ed a little capital of 
their own. Ho believed, for such, tea-planting in India would 
bo an extremely good field of operations ; and if they* invested 
their money in that way, tJioy might yet lioj>e to make a good 
thing of it, 

Mr, Leonard Wray thought the cultivation of tea iu India 
ought to bo discussed in a, wider sense than as it affected the 
province of Absum. It was true the tea plant was first discover- 
ed there, and a large amoimt of capital had been expend^ iu its 
cultivation ; but they knew the tir^t efforts of tho Old Assam 
Company resulted in a groat success, through the ODergetic 
managomeut that was brought to bear upon it. That compauy 
be believed, eventually paid as much as 25 per cent, divio^cf, 
and was looked upon as one of the great successes of Indian en- 
terprise. They knew that entermiso was killed, aud he thought 
many iu the room knew why. They knew that a lawyer of Um- 
cutt^ who scarcely knew a tea nlant from a cabbage stem, was 
placed as manager, and bound himself in that appointment for 
three years, and the whole affair, instead of paying a good dividend, 
paid nothing. It was nut from tlio iiitrinsi%value of the under- 
taking, but from bad management. It was looked .upon as one 
of the greatest enterprises ever imdertaken iu India, It gave 
great hopes to those who subsequently embarked in like^n- 
cerns ; but many who followed in the footsteps of the Asaa^n 
Company embarlced their money lis a means of deceiving others. 
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Thajplauidd gardous, regardless of expense ; and as long as they up from 6s. to 18s. per month. What was thk "oaUae ofitet'l 
made money, they did not oare who lost it. But, apart from Simply competition. When he Invested his mossy, aiid that 
bad management and dishonesty, no doubt the climate, and want his friends, in this enterprise, he4oped to do. some good iGlfo' 
of population in Assam, were against such enterprises. It was country, os well as benefit himself, mid for some yean h#liad a 
situated in a remote part of India, and very far from the labour prospect of making the returns spoken ol^ Via., 2fi per oe^ THe 
market, which was Oriota Nagporo. Thure was the ^eat fault, uelieved, in some instances, a latter return than that was betag 
They tried to take coolies from one part to another whei*e it was made. If be were at liberty to do so, he could mention the mm' 


very unhealthy, and wliert* Kuropeans could hardly live. Why of one house which was now making that return f^fom their, tea 
not cultivate in other parts ? The vicinity of Nagi3orc Wtos cultivation. When that cultivation was in embryo it psld ^ 


healthy if not for Kuropeaus at all events for natives, some cases as much os 50 |)er cent, profit, and he had made 
with abundant population, and labour at from three rupees per 25 per cent, himself. There were reasons why it did not pay b 6 
month. Ho had had them come to him in gangs to work at well at Che jweseut time. Competition Was one of the pnnoipal 
three rupees per month and find themselves, and he never knew reasons. The moment a person went to take gardenS| he wgS 
a finer set or working r men. If they could not take the labour followed by scores of people-^little better than convicts from 
to the plant, why not take the plant to the labour ? Tea would Australia — men from the streets. Any man could get a 

grow in NHg[K)re as well as in Assam. Why was it that plan- grant of land. The result was that those who Ukd capitkL 

tations were formed on hills ^ Because in a great portion of the and could have managed Ihe property sucoessfully, coala 
low-lands miasma and hot winds prevailed. Nagpore was not not get labour. The effect of that was that managers and 
subject to either of these. They could grow tea there with as superintendents who had been trained on states from, boy- 
much certainty us in any part of Ashiim. It wa.s something like hood threw up the engagements to which th^ were bofind 
smelting in the present day. Imstead of smelting the ore in for higher salaries. He ventured to say there was not a tea 
Chili they took it to wlicre the coal was, and it was the same all garden which was fully st/icked with plants ; instead of 4,000 

over the world, and in this case, bo said, take the plant to the plants p^y acre, as there ought to be, the avera^ was not move' 

labour. In Nagpore they had a good climate, almndaiit rains, than 1,800 or 2,000. He had himself been deceived, and he 
and fertile soil, and Mr. De Merley.the manager of the comiiauy, wa.s sorry to say ho hoil been the means of deceiving ot^fs. 
with which he (Mr. Wray) was connected, had rcijortcd that Chit- About twelve months he received ^ telegram," stating that 
tagong was eminently Buitod for the tea plant. Another field of estates in whicl\ he had a large interest were going to ruin, 
operations was to be found in t lie Ghauts .settlements, and Mr. Heat once started for India, and those estates which were re- 
De Merley had sent to Assam for seed for planting in the Ghauts ported to be on the verge of ruin wore now in a fair way of 
settlements. They all knen that the quality of tea differed ac- yielding a good return. Why was that ? Because he turned out 
cording to the plan on which it was made. The China plant dif- the rascals! Previously, he had no choice, but now people 
fered from that of India. The former was more delicate in fia- came begging for appointments, and they could elect honest 
vour, while that of Assam was stronger flavoured aud better for men, and by doing that they would be certain of success. Last 
blending, consequently it fetebed a good price, and it was just year the cost of the estate was £12,500. When he went there 
the plant which was wanted in the Straits Settlements. It wa.s la.st ho found some 20 body ser\*auts in attendance upon the 
not necessary to confine the cultivation of tea to one' di.'^irict of manager. The result of the measures ho took was that the cost 
India alone, because the plant was not indigenous to any one of cultivation wtxs reduced fi^'om £12,500 to £9,000 per annum, 
part of the country. Everyone had made a rush to As.sam, and and, instead of a yield of 140,000 lb.s., it was 200, OfO lbs., which 
great jealousies had arisen not only a.s to labour, but as to seed, result was obtained by h.aving honest managers, and an honest 
aud the consequence Wiis there was no unauiiuity, an<l tea-giow- day^s work for his money. The Assam gentlemen wore much 
ing in India was at a discount. Ho bogged to lliaiik Mr. ilain- to blame. They had not, as a rule, taken proper cai*e of their 


year the cost of the estate was £12,500. When he went there 
last lio found some 20 body ser\*auts in attendance upon t^ 


aud the consequence Wiis there was no unauiiuity, an<l tea-giow- day^s work for his money. The Assam gentlemen wore much 
ing in India was at a discount. Ho bogged to lliaiik Mr. ilain- to blame. They had not, as a rule, taken proper cai*e of their 
bndge f<a the hone.st way in which h<‘ had given exnrc.ssioii to coolies, and otVasionally a fearful iimount of mortality among 
his opinions. It w’os refre.shiiig to hear him ; it had the genuine them resulted. On the occasion of his last visit to Oa- 
ring of the true metal. They had the Mews of a practical man char, he iiad £5,000 more to his investments there. He 
who had worked out the w'hole subject. They knew* now how had more hopes for tea cultivation than ever, and he had no 
much it coat per lb. to grow tea in Assuui. The (jucstion was, fear but that the tens of India, manufactured in a scientific way, 
could they grow it el.sew hei'e at a cheaper rate and with larger w^ouhl hold their ow n against the teas of China, which had to be 
profit to tbo planter than ill A. s.scim ? He said they could, but carried 500 miles in small i)ortions to be manipulated. He was 
let them not take the labour to the plant, but rather take the warranted in saying the manufacture of tea in Cachar was 


plant to the labour. 


scientifically conducted, and those teas which bad been n)|||de 


Mr. Samuel \\’’ard (Secretary of the Loboiig Tea Company) upon the new prf)C(*s.s had been pronounced by the brokers to 
thought the great diflicultie.s in coiuioctiou with tea cultivation bo of excellent (juality, and were valued at 2s. 8dk i>er lb. in the 
in Assam had ari.son in the matter of labour, and he w'oidd say, market. He w^a-s convinced that tea cultivation would prosper 
in Darjeeling, where attention was jiaid to the comfort of the under honest riuuiagcment aud ordinary industry, 
coolies, they had found wo difficulty in getting labour at from 3 Dr. Barry .said the result of tlie i>revious evening’s discus- 
to rupees per mouth, and at those ratc.s they got all the la- sion, w'as to show that there was a great want of confidence lx)th 
hour they required. Everj'boJy wlio had spoken ai)poared to here and in India, as to whether the cultivation of tea iu that 
take a depressed view of tea cultivation in India. lie w'as happy country would pay as a speculation ; but this was easily ao- 
tosoy personally he took a more favourable view as regarded Bar- counted for when tlicy con.sidered the difficulties which fbr 
^elmg, with which he was acquainted, than he diil a year ago. many years it had ha(l to encounter. He would commence by 
TOe company with which he was connected had alreiuly more enumerating some of them. In the first place, when the Assam 
than a thousand acres of land under tea cultivation, but to ob- company wa.s proved to be successful, tnere was a great rush 
tain that quantity they hail opened out two thou.sand acre.s. of the public into tea cultivation, and as it had happened with 
The thousand acres were in full plant, and he anticipated that railways and other thing.s, over speculation had caused a great 
tJiis year the yield would be 2,000 mauuds of tea (la.st year it depression. Those who wore entrusted with the selection of 


ana a portion was naraiy commenced at tae time tnc vjnairmau ing principally ot l acliar, m wliicn nis own experienoe naA 
left India. If they made t\vo niauiid.s per acre this year, they been gained. The second cause was the wont of seed ; they had 
might calculate in a few years the yield would be 4 mauuds per to rely almost entirely on A.ssam, and when the cultivation was 
acre. The l>e.st results were obtained from that portion of the comineiicod, there w as very great difficulty in obtaining it. 
estate which immediately joined that of the hills. On the lulls The Cachar ('ompaiiy refused to sell it at all, but as he hacf had 
estate, the cultivation was necessarily carried on in detached the means of rendering valuable services to that company in his 
pieces, which added tq^^the expen.sa. It was essential to get capacity a.s a medical officer, as a personal favour he was allow- 
the plantations as compact aud well together its possible ; and it ed 40 maunds of tea seed. A great deal of disoussion had lately 
was necessary to have skilful and trustworbbjr managers. Eub- taken place in the public newspapers wi^^ regard to the adlu* 
managers were to bo avoided os much us possible, because to be teration in England of clover and ^ass seeds, but thategave a 
suooessfhl, the cultivation must bo carefully conducted ; and he very small idea of the extent to which the adulteration of tea 


suooessfhl, the cultivation must bo carefully conducted ; and he very small idea of the extent to 
thought it desirable that natives should as far as po.<9.sible be seed was carried. , 

placed in positions of trust aud responsibility. AVith regaid to The Chairman iiiuuircd ho]^ th 
Indian tea being a fancy article in the market, ho thought that Dr. Barry replied that wmdgj 
was an erroneous ^ iew. Tea must always stand on its owu care was not taken in selecting tl 


was an erroneous mow. 


merits. It was impossible to control the market. If they mo.st importance. It also requi^d very peculiar treatment in 
produced a bettor article than (Jhiua, it would bring higher order to bring it into a fit stat'e^fbr germination, The third 
prices. cause of failure was that proper men were not selected to carry 

Dr. Banw^said it was in the year 18J6 that Mr. Williamson out the enterprise, and in many coses it was found t^at whena 
and hleaself first* embarkeil in tea cultivation in Cachar. At good man had boon secui'cd, owing to the great sjpecjulation, he 
that time the average price of lal»our was 3 rupees per month ; resigned his a})pointment for the sake of a monetiiiy inducement 
and upon the supposition that labourers and artisans could lie to go elsewhere, and in this way the l>est Plans were sometimes 
obtained at those rates he was *lcd to embark his capital iu tea frustrated. It was withiii his own kuelriedge that all olasses 
cultivation, in which he was joined by several friojKls. It had of men, from convicts up to bankers, hod been engaged in this 
been stated by Mr. Fielder un a Bainbridge that wages had gone cutci'p^se. Fourthly, wl\en ho first went to Oachar he 
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were of a strong, wild nature, and produced tea of a very strong 
character, while the finer and more delicately flavoured kinds 
had to be produced froip imported plants. He recollected that 
one of the HUggostions made to Lord William Bentiiick at that 
time was, that he should e.stabli&h an «'igricultural school, but 
his reply was that the instruction given in such ]>lac(‘.s wns w 
exceptional even in England, and that the^ best agricultural 
school in India would bo the establishment of indigo idantaticms, 
and the settlonient of Europeans in the country. The first 
great requisite in tea cultivation was an absolutoly secure 
tenure of laud ; nothing less would suffice, but it should he 
remembered that there were two ways of securing this— either 
purchasing laud out and out by the lump sum,* -or paying a 
a certain fixed quit r€nt. The latter plan had been adopted in 
the Madras Presidency, and it had many advantages— the Govern- 
ment were secure of a fixed annual revenue, and the planter was 
not called upon to cripple himself at the outset of his labours. In 
l^ngal and As.sam the Government had required that the land 
should be purcliased out and out by the payment of a lump sum, 
but that was not found to answer so well, and. ultiinatoly, a 
variation had been introduced by allowing it to be paid for by 
instalment ; but even this was not so beneficial in his opinion, 
08 a system of a fixed quit rent. The next Government requisi- 
tion of coarse was labour. Ho recollected Mr. Jordan, a memlw 
of the firm in Oaluetta, being sent to bring over .some Chine.so 
labourers, but he did not think that, on the whole, the experi- 
ment answered. partly, perhaps, from diftereiice in climate, and 
partly because tiie wages were so low ns not to offer thorn a 
Bufiioient inducement. There was an abundant supply of la- 
bour in India itself, if it could be made available. There were 
large classes there who would emigrate to any part where labour 
was required if only their confidence could he .secured, and a 
sufficient ]>ecuuiary inducement held out to them. Great 
exertions had l>oen made by Sir John Lawrcnce’.s Government to 
bring about that state of thing.s, which was beneficial both to the 
coolies and to tlie planters, l)ut there wa.s .still room for greater 
efforts ill that direction. Jn his opinion, all the indieation.s 
pointed to the conclusion that the tea cultivation would ultimate- 
ly prove a great remunerative industry in India. In the first 
place excellent tea could be grown ; and in the next place, there 
▼as an unlimited ilcmand for it, not only in England but in 
India itself, and above all, in those extensive Tartar countries 
to the north, the population of which were much dispo.sed in its 
favour, Of course it had to struggle, not oidv with the fluctu- 
ations to which all croi>.s were liable, but with many difficultie.s 
incident to all novelties, and, of course, judgment must Ih) 
exercised in the locality selected for tlie experiment. Ho doubted 
himself whether the DherraD boon was .suitable for tc.i ])roduotioii, 
Mr. Arthur Hall said he ha<l been stationed for .some time in 
the Neilgherry Hills, and, jdthongh not inucli ha<l been done 
there, it was clearly c.stablished that tea would grow, the plant.s 
attaining a large .size, «and yielding very fairly. The ]»rincij)al 
drawbacks to ifc.s cultivation were the want of proj)er means for 
preparing it for the market, and the groat di.stancc from Cal- 
cutta. Just when the matter was being taken up cofi'ec w,as in- 
troduced, for which the climate wiis foimd very favourable, and 
it had in fact practically superseded tea. However, the fact 
which some had^loubted was clearly established, that tea would 
grow well at an elevation of (3,000 feet, and the flavour wa.s very 
good, very similar to the Assam. The want of labour was the 
mreat difficulty, but that was not so much felt as iu Assam. Tea 
had also been grown on a neighbouring range c.illed the Piiluey 
HiUs, but it was mostly sold on the spot, instead of being sent 
to the English market, for want of pei’son.s .skilled id its ]»repa- 
ration. At one time it was propo.sed to get a few Chinese, aii^ 
some di^ come, but the experiment did not answer very well, 
possibly from the climate being tt)o cold for them. The main 
reason, however, for the discontinuance of the tea cultivation 
was that cofiee had taken its place. Any one who was di.sposod to 
speculate would find a beautiful climate, and land might be got 
on easy terms, and with secure tenure. There were also gootl 
roads, and a railway at the foot of the hills. It took about fivet 
rears, with an expenditure of .from ,£30 to jC40 per acre, to 
bring tea gardens into proper bearing. He did not know what 
prcKluco per acre might be expected, nor the cost of cultivation 
afterwards. He should like to know if this had been calculated 
elsewhere P 

Dr. Barry said that matter had been carefully gone into 
in Cachar. The cost per acre in 1868, for all expenses connected 
with the cultivation, was 120 rupees per acre ; this year it 
would be about ^ rupees. 


oomparod with last ycAv, against a Burplus last mofnih of fil«660 tons. 
There being so limited asiipply of Brasil cargoes afloat, and a want 
of a few cargries having arisen fcir the Meditemnean, prioes for t^'ese 
have rallied about Is. to Is. 6d. per owt. About six cargoes Eio were 
thus ili8i)Oscd of last week at 45s dd afloat for tho MediterTaaeMl, On 
tho spot horo all kinds of ooramon Coffee end tho lower samples of 
Plantation Ceylon have been so abundant that nrioos have further 
given vruy 2a to 2s 6d per owt- The msdinm qualities of ‘^Hantation 
are al^o Is to 2^ lower, nut superior and fine samples, of which a better 
supply i.s now luokod for are os dear hithor as before. Native O^lon, 
of whiol> the import is so short this year, is nevertheless rather lower 
from competition with Foreign Coffeo« Java, Manilla, flo-, of this stand- 
ing, ITio deliveries have during the last few woeks been very satis- 
factory from London, and the stock here is now only about 8*200 
tons more than last year at this season. Large arrivals are now ms 
usual at this season taking place from Ceylon* and the immediate 
future of tho market will ton great extent depend on tho policy which 
may bo adopted bv the Dutch Trading Company. As we have before 
remarked, the brightest feature in tlie Coffee prospects is tee large 
and increasing consumption in tho United States, which will serve 
muoh to mitigate the effect of a third large crop in the Brasils, should 
tho uutloipatioDs of its abumlance be realized. The Brazil OoflPse 
afloat for Europe is still much less than that year* 

Tho stocks 01 ( 'offee in tho principal European ports on *lst Juno, 
were— 

1870 
10,760 
42,000 
8,700 
12,600 
3,300 


United Kingdom Tons 

Holland 

Antwerp ,, 

Hamburgh „ 

Trieste 


Havre ,, 17*600 

Total Tons 08,760 

— Jittclii <t* fit iicraf Vs Price Current, 


1889 

15,000 

40,800 

4*000 

11*000 

2,760 

10,760 


1888 

16,960 

84,680 

6*400 

13,500 

4,000 

13,640 


1887 

12,750 

27,960 

4*160 

8,000 

3*400 

10*900 


84,700 88,050 67,160 


THE MARKETS. 


I/>Nt)ON, 17^/' Ju,t*' JS70. 

CorpES. — At last the shott hbipmonts to Knropp from tho Hrazils, 
and tho export of Coffee from Europe to the United States, oonseqnent 
on the late great rise in. the Brazilian oxohango, have produced an 
important chaugo in tho position' of the stock as comiiurod with last 
year. A glance at our subjoined lablo will shew that the surplus iu 
tee pcinolpal Earopoau ports is now computed at only 14,000 tons as 


C.ALCtTTTA, \Qth July 1870. 

Inhico — Indigo has assumed a serious position this wook, and os com- 
pared with tlio good prospects of tho growing crop only a week since, 
proves tho unreliability of any estimates of the crop made at this oarly 
part of tho Bea.«.on • — as a matter of fact tho actual out-turn may be 60, 80, 
100 on even 110.000 m.ninds, at present nobody can foretell. Unusually 
lionvy rain has tallen throughout tho destiicts during tho week, flooding 
ho country and doing extensive damage to tho plant. Tho rivora have 
i<>cn to a moat unsnal height, and grave apprehensions are entertained 
f»r the Iriiflijio crop, but a.^ yet it is imposs^lo to say to what extent in- 
jury has been done. — Touhnin's Circttlur, 

Calcutta, 'llrUJulylhlO. 

As yet no e6.timatos of the dsmoge done to the growing crops by tho 
heavy rnin and floods referred to in last issue have been received ; it has* 
however, been asoortainod that tho loss is not likely to be serious owing 
to a favourable change in the weather. The r.iiilfall has abated, the rivers 
are fast falling, and altogether prospects have much improved during the 
week ; it may, however, be repeated that the actual out-turn of tho crop 
•s still as great nn uncertniiity as it was a week ago.— 

CVLCUTTA, SOM Juhj 1870. 

Tho flamogc Misl.iinMl b> tho growing j>laiit during the late iniiuda 
tioijH has not boon of a very serious nature, and, so far* us the manufac- 
turing has proceeded up to date, the out-tiirn shows an increase on tho 
crop of Inst year. It is very generally believed that tho total yield for 
the current seo-son will exceed that of laf.t season, although as yot tho 
cn>p is by no means seciirorl, and various aocidonts may sbill occur* 
affecting both the ipi.intity and quality of the crop before the manufac- 
turing season draws to a close. 

Indian Th A.— BusinosH during the week has been confinod to a few 
small private Hales, very little Tea having come to this market. A fair 
quantity is expected to arrive in the course of a few days, but as it is 
quite iinpoHhiblo that shippers can meet the riows of many of the holders 
of Tea horo, no doubt a very large proportion of tho arrivals will bo 
shipped on ^ToworV account. There is nothing of imixirtanco in the 
manufacturing rlistricts to remark* excepting that iu Darjeeling the 
rains have become more moderate, and consequently more beneficial, 
while in Ujiper Assam some of the gardens are reported to be inundated 
by heavy rainn. London telegrams continue to report a falling market. 

Private sales during tho we4*k comprise : - 
r Daliingeapar Tea &tate. \ 

Assam < —Pekoe, Broken Pekoo, >44 chests, all round annas 15 

( I*okoo Dust J ♦ 

hurrnng Tea Company.} 

^''Ld.'* Pekoe ana >68 chests, all round annas 16«0 

Bi*okon Pokoe J 

f East India Tea Company, 
lA.”- Pekoe »8. 

1-2-0 ; Broken Pekoe 
; annas 16.j ; Pekoe Son- 
] choDg annas 12 ; Sou- 
ohong annas 8 j to 10 ; ‘ 

I Broken Congou an- 
L na» J 

East India Tea Company, 

Ld.” -Pekoe annas 
14 ; Pekoe Souchong 
annas 12 ; Broken Po- 
koe Sonebong annas 
10; .Souehong annas 10. 

Fast India Tea Company, ) 

Ld."'- Pokoe annas >22 ohests* average annas 11- 0 
12^ ; Sonuhong annas 8^1 ^ 

fYoiing Hyson* Hyson,) 

Gunpspger, and Im- > 37 half ohosts, all round as. 10-9 

perim!^'. J 


{' 


CuGiai' 


Dohra-Doon. 


88 chests, average anuaa'lB-9 


83 ohests, average annM 11*8 
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AGRICULTURE OF INDIA. 

# 

FIRST STEPS. 

“ 7^10 feHility of the soil of is eqnaly if not ijrentb/ 

superior to Utat of England y — Such was the statement, with- 
out qualification of any kind, made by tho late Mr. Mackiiy> 
the Commissioner who was sent out some 20 years ago by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool, Blackburn, and Glasg<» w 
to report upon the hindrances to tho growth of Cotton in 
India. Mr. Mackay spent a considerable time in the country 
and was an abldKand impartial observer. His statement that 
the fertility of the soil of fndia is equal, if not greatly 
superior to that of England,” was simply a reflection of tho 
belief everywhere entertained that the fact was so. That the 
belief is erroneous, and that it is only in some of the most 
favoured parts of the country that tho soil of India 
approaobes in fertility to the soil of England, is a fact that 
exact observation goes we fear to establish beyond doubt. 
Noue will rejoice more heartily than overselves if exact en- 
quiry should show that we are mistaken, and that the popular 
belief is well-founded. We are compelled to regard this belief 
as of the same order as that entertained of the fabulous weaiih 
of the Mogul and tho Native princes of India, in the 
days of our early intercourse with them. Now it is most 
necessary that this delusion should be dispelled, tliat an 
intelligent public opinion may be formed amongst us us to 
what the proper notion of the State must b^ in those ciri um- 
•tanoes. 


The first step undoubtedly would seem to be, for Govern- 
ment to call upon every Collector in the country for as exact 
an account as ho is able to furnish of tho oharaoter of the 
hu.sbandry in the districts undor his charge, and of the 
average yield per acre or beegah of the staple products of the 
collectorate. Wo do not want long-winded dissertations 
upon politioal eootiomj^, or tho advantages of high farming, 
but a simple record of what the land is believed to yield per 
acre, and the general character oi the husbandry of the dis- 
trict. Wc want from every talook in India a record of such 
facts as the following : — 

(rt) Tho staplo food oi fclio people. 

(h) The average yield per acre of e.ich staple, tuid the authority ou 
which tho yield is aiHruied. 

(c) The proportion of wet to diy laud. 

(rf) The general character of the huabundry. 

(c) Tho condition of the actual cultivator, indebted or otherwise. 

(f) Tho improv'd lieu ts made within the lust ten years at private cost. 

( 7 ) Tho Bpecial wants of th(‘ distiict, its special drawbacks, and 
special odvantagch. 

(h) The assessment per acre, and the rental paid by the non-pro- 
prietary cultivator. 

(/; The average price of tlu‘ staple food of the district in 1820, 1830, 
1840, 1850, I860, 1870. 

(I) The average wages of the agricultural labourer of the same periods.* 

Government, by its Minibtor fur Agriculture, would piD- 
bably issue a circular order calling for a Return of this infor- 
mation from every talook of the country. These Returns 
should be rendered in precisely similar forms from every 
district, and all local mouburos should be reduced to their 
equivalents in the Imperial standard.«i. Thus, the beegah 
must be converted upon the spot into the acre, and the local 
weights reduced to theluipeiial seer. Tho Madras Returns 
must drop their garcc^ and give us the Indian maund in its 
room 

With returns in a uniform sh.ipo Irum every distriut, it will 
bean e.isy matter to collate and summarize them, when their 
suggestions and teachings will readily bei^ grasped by the 
Statistician. Tho high condition of Indian agriuulturu in 
some districts will bcrve as a stcindard by which to judge ol 
tho capacities of ubhers with equal advantages but in a more 
backward state. We shall begin to soc for the first timo 
exactly where to apply tho energies of the State, and to 
discern tho varying nature of the assistance required. 

\nthiH district it will bo soon that irrigation is wliai is 
wanted ; in that a heavier assessment as an incentive to exer- 
tion ; in a third, access to markets; and in another, a mode- 
farm in its neighbourhood. Exact observation will begin to 
be recorded of the character of the seasons, the average har- 
vests, tho food reserves of the district, and tho real resources 
ot tho people. Within 20 years, wo shall know every thing 
and have introduced a new era altogether into Indian Agrionl- 
turo. xVrthur Vouug has somewhere remarked that that portion 
ot nalionnl wealth which is employed in tho improvement of 
ih.* hauls of a Slate is tho best employed for tho general wel- 
fare , for that while the capital sunk in trade and mauufac- 
tiire.s yields only a net average return of 5 to 10 per cent., 
there is almost no limit to tho returns from capital judiciously 
invested in tho soil. As yet nothing has been invested in the 
soil of India. We stand at tho very threshhold of our work, 
but arc happy in having found out that it is our work. 
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THJi SriELD OF THE LAND, 


w — 

The average return of dressed 

corn per acre to modern 

Agriculture iu Europe is as follows 


Pnglaiid .. 

.. 1,670 Iba. per acie. 

lielatul 

1,8UJ 

France 


Bol^^iuin 

l,ai8 

Prussia 

!»!)3 

Austria . . 

1,334 

Spam . 

1,33(1 

Qreoco ... 

. . 900 


Wheat IS the staple food of the people throughout ii great 
part of India as well as Europe, and the average leturns of the 
soil, according to the Adiuinistratiou Reports of the last two 
years, is as follows : — 

18 G 8 y 


use to us in this highly summarized form. We want to know 
the average yield of the soil in each province and talook of the 
country separately ; for the agncttlture of the provinces of 
India differs us widely as that of the European kingdoms. 


LOW RENTS AND SUBLETTING. 

4 

WiiAThVEK may bo the oxact yield per acre of wheat iu the 
Central Provinces,' that agriculture is in an exceptionally 
backward condition throughout them is but too manifest* 
The average produce is officially declared to be no more than 
480 lbs. of wheat to the acre, a yield which compares with the 
poorest husbandry of Europe and of oth or provinces of India 
as follows : 


rauiwub lbs pn a^ic 

Oudh 878 

Contral Provinoou ! SOI „ 

As these ffguroa represent the first attempt made by 
the State to ascertain the condition of Indian agriculturo, and 
as the season was marked by severe drought, it is impossible 
to regard them as furnishing any indov whatever of the powers 
of the soil. They are of great value, however, as comuienciug 
i\ series of records which, if pains are taken with them, will 
by and bye, give ua an exact knowledge of the agriculture nf 
the country, in the aboCiiee of winch all atteiiipts to settle the 
Land Revenue for long peiioda of time aio iiiiposbible 
Wo observe that no effort whatover is bciii ' in ide either in 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, or the North West IVoviikos to 
compile similar reliiuia to those which are bemg annually 
prepared by the minor governments of the couutiy. 

While Burmali, Oulh, Iho Cential Provinces, Alysorc 
and the Punjab are presenting us, year after year, with 
a mass of agricultural statistics upon a iitiiforai pi in which 
are simply invaluable, the older Governments of India 
are making no effort whatever to follow their exam- 
ple. The fact is most discreditable We positively know 
far more of the agriculture of the Punjab than wo do of 
that of Piombay or Madras, or any of the older provinces. We 
shall soon be able to speak with certainty of the resources and 
ecouomic condition of provinces that came under our rule but 
yesterday; while we are iu Egyptian darkness as to the 
condition of territories that have been under that rule for a 
hundred years. 

Wo would call tlie attention of Government to the furthe 
fact, that at this moment the only trustworthy information 
wo have as to the produce of the soil of India consists of the 
tables fiamcd by the Emperoi Akbar in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Those tables were framed upon a series of expeiimonts 
made over a period of 19 years, a lunar cycle in which the sea, 
sons were supposed to run through all their variations. Thus 
two centuries ago, the JMogul Emperor, or his minister, 'Tudur 
Mull, instituted over all India a soiies of experiments which 
havo never been attempted with English agriculture at 
home to this hour. England is indebted to a private gentle- 
man for the only oxact information she possesses of the yield 
of her land; while the Government of India is dependent tothisi 
hour upon the experiments of what wo call our ‘ barbarian' 
predecessors for the same imformatiou concerning the soil oi 
India. That the tables iu the represent tho ex- 

act yield of the soil in the 17th century there can be no doubt . 
and, in view of the stereotyped condition of the country, the 
probability is that they do so still. These 19 years’ expori. 
nients, which were condneted we are told, over tho whole of 
India, made the average produce of the laud per acre to be as 
follows : 

Wheat ... R165 lbs. per acre, 

Borluy .1 ...... ..i... ... ...iti 1,(^7 ,, 

Gmin 921 ,, 

Bice (11 sorts) ... 1,23^ „ 

O^tor... . ...... .* ■..•..•* .. .... 911 ,, 

Maash (WO 

Cution (kapasB) 670 ,, 

Joarco 920 ,, 

Sesamuni 5S4 ,, 

But these results, while reliable, arc unfortunately of little 


1 United kiiigdoui f unnianured Imda) 84a lbs. per acre. 

2 Piiibulii 093 lbs. „ 

3. South of Fiance GOO lbs. to 720 ,, 

1 Oudii ( piHu'tM lamU) 420 lbs. to 660 ,, 

r>. (‘eiitral Province'! (average) 312 lbs. tc 560 „ 

0 Pimjal) „ 631 lbs. 

Now this miserable result is no/ wholy the fault of tho land. 
Mr. Morris (Central Provinces) tells us that “ the soil is so boun- 
tiful, and tho labor of producing tho average quantity of food 
“ grains comparatively so much loss than in other less-favored 
“ tracts that the people have grown apathetic to a degree, and 
“ do not care to resort to arti ficial means for improving 
“ thoir modes of agriculture for guarding against tho consc- 
“ 411011008 of exhausted fields brought about from over 
‘‘tiilag\" Agiin, Sir. Grant in his Settlement Repoit of 
Niiraingporo tolls us that tho very same land in tho Nevbudda 
valley which, when taken up as virgin soil returns a harvest 
of Ilf teen or tivcnty-fo Id, now yields a miserable result 
of 480 lbs. To the acre. Is there any remedy for this state 
of affairs? ( ^an we apply any stimulus to tho i>coplo which 
shall load them to better husbandry ? Whether Sir Richard 
Temple had, or had not, the problem distinctly before his 
mind, ho has lighted upon two devices in the Provinces which 
are directly calculated to stereotype the poverty of their 
agriculture (I) low rents, aud (2'i tho gratuitous creation 
of a race of middlemen. As to the demoralizing effects of un- 
duly low rents upon the cultivator, experience both in this 
country and at home is at one. 

“ It might seem,” says McCulloch, “ on a supoifficial view of 
“ the matter, that the circumstance of a farm being low- 
“ rented would not lessen tho enterprise or industry of the 
tenant, seeing that every thing he could make it produce 
“ over and above tho rent would belong to himself. Such, 
** howevei% is not found to bo the case ; and it is difficult to say 
“ whether the over or under-renting of land bo most injurious . 
If a farm be too high-rented, that is, if no exertion of 
skill, 01 leasonablo outlay on the part of the tenant, will 
enable him to pay his rent and obtain a fair return for his 
** trouble, he gets dispirited. The farm is, in consequence, 

“ ill-managed ; scourging crops are resorted to ; and nlti- 
« mately it is thrown on the landlord’s hands in an impover- 
ishod and doterioratod condition. But the disadvantages 
attending tho under-renting of land are hardly loss obvious. 

<< To make farmers leave those routine practices to which 
“ they are very strongly attached, and become really indus- 
trious and enterprising, they must not only have the power 
of rising in the world, but thir rents mast be such as to im- 
press thorn with a conviotiou that if they do not exert 
themselves their ruin will assuredly follow. Estates that are 
under-rented are, uniformly almost, farmed in an infeHor 
style, compared with those that are let at their fair value ; 
and the tenants are not generally in good circumstances. 

*^I havo not, says Arthur Young, ^ seen an instance of 
** * rent being very low, and husbandry, at tho same time, 

“ ^ being good. Innumerablo are tho instanoes of farmers, 

* living miserably, and even breaking on farms at very 
** * low rents, being aucoeoded by others, on tho same landi 
‘ at very high rents, who make fortunes. Throughout my 
‘journey 1 have universally observed that such forms as 
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^16 most wfttohedlj managed were very mucli 
** • under let.** * 

The settlement reports of odr own officers bear witness to 
the rerj same fact, that the filing the assessment at a very 
low rental, instead of leading to more careful husbandry, 
simply makes the cultirator the apaithetic, indolent creature 
who is at this memeut scratching the soil of the N erbudda 
▼alley for a return Nature is too bountiful in allowing him* 
That we have done the cultivator positive harm by fixing the 
assessment at the ridiculous rate of nine pence per acre for 
30 years to come there can be no doubt. Are we likely to do 
him any good by that other device of Sir Richard Temple’s, 
the creation of a race of middlemen ^the Malgoozar) between 
the State and the cultivator? We have quoted Arthur Young 
upon the influence o f undhly low rents upon agi*icultaro ; lot 
us now see what he says about the Malgoozar. The passage is 
long but is so weighty and full of instruction for us that we 
cannot persuade ourselves to curtail it 
*< The very idea, as well as the practice of permitting a tenant 
<< to re-let at a profit rent seems onfined to the distant and 
unimproved parts of every empire. In the highly fertile 
counties of England the practice has no existence, but there 
are tribes of it in the extremities ; in Scotland it has been 
<< veiT common ; and 1 am informed that the some obBoi*vation 
is partly applicable to France. In proportion as any countiy 
** becomes improved, the practice necessarily wears out. 

It is in Ireland a question greatly agitated, whether the 
system has or has not advantages which may yet induce 
landlords to continue in it. The friends to this mode of 
letting lands contend that the extreme poverty of the lower 
** classes renders them such an insecure tenantry that no 
** gentleman of fortune can depend on the least punctuality 
** in the payment of rent from such people ; and, therefore 
** to let a large farm to some intermediate person of substanco 
at a lower rent, in order that the profit may be his induce. 
“ ment and reward for becoming a collector from th e inter- 
** mediate occupiers, and answerable for tbeir punctuality, be- 
“ comes necessary to any person who will not submit to the 
** drudgery of such a minute attention. Also, that such a 
** man will at least improve a spot around his own residence 
** whereas the cotter can do nothing. If the iutermcdiiite 
tenant is, or from tho accumulation of seveial farms be- 
** comes, a man ot property, the same argument is .ipplicablc 
** to his re-letting to another intermediate iiiau, giving up ^i, 
** part of hi8 profit to escape that trouble, which induced the 
landloid to begin this system, and at the same time accountb 
“ for tbo number of tenants, one under another, who have 
“ all a profit out of tho rent of the occupying farmer. In th^ 
“ variety of conversations on this point, of which ^ 
have pai'took in Ireland, 1 never hoard any other argu. 
<< ments that had the least foundation in the actual state of 
‘‘ the country, for as to ingenious theories, which lelat^ 
o more to what might be, than to what is, little regard should 
** be paid to thorn. 

That a man of fubstauco, whose rent is not only bcoure, 
but regularly paid, is in many respects a more eligible 
tenant than « a poor cotter, W little farmer, cannot bo 
** disputed. If the laudloinl looks no further than those 
oiroomstances, the question is at an end, for the argument 
must be allowed to have its full weight even to victory. 
But there are many other considerations I was particu- 
larly attentive to every oloss of tenants throughout the 
** kingdom, and shall, therefore, describe these middlemen, 
** from whence their merit may bo tbo more easily decided. 
Sometimes they are resident on a part of tho land, but very 
often tl^ey are not . Dublin, Bath, London, and the country 
** towns of Ireland, contain great numbers of them ; the merit 
** of this olass is surely ascertained in a moment, there 
** cannot be a shadow of a.pretence for the intervention of a 
man whose single oonoem with an estate is to deduct a 
portion%!^m the rent of it. They are, however, sometimes 
** resident on a part of the land they hire, wheie it is natuuii 
to suppose they would work some improvements ; it is 
‘ however very rarely the case. I havejp different parts .of 


** tho kingdom seen farms just fallen in after leases of three 
** lives, of the duration of fifty, sixty and even seveniy yeira, 
** in which the residenoe of the prinoipal teitant was nht to 
be distinguished from the cottered fields surrounding It. I 
was at first much surprised at this, but after repeated obser- 
vations, I found those men were generally the masters of packs 
of wretched hounds, with which they wasted their time and 
* money, and it is a notorious fact that they are the hardest 
“drinkers in Ireland. Indeed the olass of small oountrj 
“gentlemen, chiefly consisting of these profit renters, seem 
“at present to monopolize that drinking spirit, which was , 
“not many yeav'^ ago, the disgrace of the kingdom at large : 
“this 1 conjecture to be tho reason why those who might im- 
“ prove are so very far from doing it ; but there are still 
“ greater objections to them. 

“ Living upon tho spot, surrounded by their little under- 
“ tenants, they prove the most oppressive species of tyrants 
“ that ever lent assistance to tho destruction of a oountrj. 

“ They re-let the land, at short tenures, to the occupiers of 
“ small farms, and often give no leases at all. Not satisfied 
“ with screwing up the rent to tho uttermost farthing, they 
“ are rapacious and relentless in the ooUection of it. Many of 
them have defended themselves in conversation with me, 
“upon the plea of taking their rents, partly in kind, wheil 
“their under-tenants are much distressed. What, say they, 

“ would the head landlor d say, suppose him a great nobleman, 
“do with a miserable cotter, who, disappointed in the sale of 
“a heifer, a few barrels of corn, or firkins of batter, brings his 
“five instead of bis ten guineas ? But we can favor him by 
“ taking his commodities at a fair price, and wait for re-im- 
“ bursement until the market rises. Can my lord, do that ? A 
“ very common plea, but the most unfortunate that could be 
“ used to any one whoever remarked that portion of humeui 
“ nature which takes the garb of an Irish land-jobber I 
“For upon wbat issue does this remark place the qucs- 
“ tion P Does it nob acknowledge that calling for their rents, 
when they cannot be paid in cash, tboy take tbe sub- 
stance of tbe debtor at tbe very moment when he cannot 
“ sell it to another P Can it be iiecessarv to ask wbat the 
“price is P It is at tbe option of tho creditor, and tbe miser- 
“able culprit meets his oppression, perhaps his ruin, in tho 
<^\ery action that is tiumpeted as a favor to him. It may 
“seem harsh to attribute a want of feeling to any class of men;, 
**biit let not tho reader misapprehend me ; it is the stiaaiion, 
“not the fHftHj that 1 condemn. An injudicious system places 
“ a great number of persons, not of .my liberal rank in life, in 
“ a state abounding with a variety of opportunities of oppres- 
“sion, every ac> of which is profitable to themselves, lam 
“afraid it is human nature for men to fail in sucb posts ; and 
I appeal to tbe experience of mankind, in other lines of life, 
“whether it is ever found advantageous to a poor debtor to 
“ sell his productb, or wares, to his richer creditor. 

“ But farther, the dependance of tho occupier on tho resi- 
“ dent middle-man goeeto other circiimslanoes. Personal ser- 
vice of themselves, their cars and hoises, arc exacted fur lad- 
“ ing turf, hay, corn, gravel, &o. insomuch that tbo poor 
“under-tenants often lose their own crops and turf, from be- 
“ing obliged to obey these calls of their sujjeriors. Nay, 1 
“ have even heard these jobbers gravely assert that without 
“under-tenants to furnish cais and teams at half or two- 
“thirds the common price of country, they could carry on 
“ no impi^ovements at all ; yet taking a merit to them^dves 
“ for works wrought out of the sweat and ruin of a pack of 
“wretches, assigned to their plunder by the inhumanity of 
“ the Iviudholders. 

In a word, the case is reducible to a short compass ; iuter- 
“ mediate tenants work no improvements; if non- 
“ resident they cannot, and if resident they do not ; 

“ but they oppress the occupiers, and render them as inoapa- 
“ ble as they are themselves unwilling. The kingdom is an 
“ aggregate proof of those facts ; for if long leases, at low 
“ re^ts, and proJit incomes given, woul 1 have improved it, 

“ Ireland had long ago been a garden. It remains to enquire 
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“ whether the landlord’s security is a full recompense for so 
<< much mischief. 

“ But here it is proper to obaevro that though the inter - 

mediate man is generally better security than the little 
“ occupier^ yet it is not from thence toj )0 concluded, as 1 have 
“ often heard it, that the latter is beyond all comparison 
“ beneath him in this respect ; the contrary is often the case, 

and I have known the fact that the landlord, disappointed 

of his rent, has throve (distrained) the undertenants for it 

at a time when they had actually paid it to the middleman. 
“If the profit rent is spent, as it very generally is in claret 
“ and hounds, the notion of good security will prove visionary 
“ as many a landlord in Ireland has found it ; several very 
“ cousidorablo ones have a.s6ured me that the little occupiers 
“ were the beat payors they had on their estates ; and the iutor- 
“ mediate gontlemea tenants by much the worat. 

“ By the minutes of the journey it appears that a very con- 
“ siderable part of the kingdon, and the moat enlightened 
“landlords in it, have discarded this injurious system, and 
“let their farms to none but tho occupying tenantry, their 
“ experience having proved that the apprehension of a want of 
“ security was merely ideal, finding their rents much better 
“ paid than ever. At the last extremity, it is the occupier’s 
“ stock which is the real security of the landlord. It is that 
“ he distrains, and finds abundantly more reliable than the 
“ laced hat, hounds, and pistols of the geutloinau jobber, from 
“ whom ho is more likely in such a case to receive a mc'inujc 
‘‘ than a Remittance. 

“ And hero let me observe, that a dolcacc of iiiteruicdiate 
“ tenants has been founded upon the circiinutance of lesseu- 
“ ing the remittance of absentee rents, the profit of the 
“ middleman was spent in Ireland, whereas upon his dismis- 
“ sion the whole is remitted to England. 1 admit this to be 
“ an evil, but it appears to be in no degree proportioned to 
“ the mischiefs 1 have dwelt on. It is always to be remember- 
“ ed that in tho arraugement of landed property, the pro<{iUc 
*‘ is the great object; the system of letting, which cncuurdgee 
“ most the occupying tenant, will always be I ho mu-^t ad- 

vont » goons to tho community. T think, I luive proved that 
“ the middleman oppre.sses the cotter incomparably more 
“ than the principal landlord ; to the one he is usually tenant 
“ at will, or at least under short terms, hut uinhu* tlni t>tljcr 
*• has tlie most advantageous tenure. This siiigli* point, that 
“ the person most favored is in one iii^taucc an idle burden, 
“ and iu the other, tho industrious occupier sufficiently decides 
“ the superiority. To look therefore at tho rent, after it is 
“ paid, is to put tho question on a wrong issue ; the payment 
“ of that rent, by means of ample products, arising from 
“animated industry, is the only point doseiSriug attention; 
“ and I had rather tho whole of it should go to the antipodes, 
“ than exact it in a manner that shall cramp that industry 
“ and lesson those products. 

“ When, therefore, it is considered that no advantages to 
“ the estate can arise from a non-rcsidont tenant, and that 
“ a resident intermediate one improves no more than the poor 
“ occupiers who are prevented by hia oppressions, that the 
“ landlord often gains little or nothing in security from em- 
“ ploying them, but that he suffers a prodigious deduction in 
“ his rental for mero expectations, which every hour’s ex- 
“ perionce proves to bo delusive — when these facts are duly 
“weighed, it is presumed that tho gentlemen in those parts 
“ of the kingdom, which yet groans under such a system of 
“ absurdity, folly aud oppression, will follow the example set 
“ by such a variety of intelligent landlords, and bo deaf to 
“ the deceitful asseverations with which their cars are assailed, 
“ to treat the anecdotes retailed of the cotter’s poverty with the 
“contempt they deserve on coming from tho mouth of a 
“jobber; when these bloodsuckers of the poor tenantry 
“ boast of their own improvements, to open their eyes and 
“ view the ruins which are dignified by such a term, and 
“ finally determine, as friends to themselves, to their posterity 
“ and their country, TO LET THEIR ESTATES TO NONE 
“ BUT THE OCCUPYING TENANTRY.” 


It is impossible to add anything the foroe of this ex- 
tract. . A moderately severe rental as a itimnlus to exertion, 
and the suppression of that curse of agriculture wherever he is 
allowed — the middleman — are tho great natural melum we are 
told to improvo husbandry. Sir Richard Temple has, on the 
one hand, deliberately created a race of middlemen for us in 
the Central Provinces, and on tho other, fixed the rental so low 
that the actual cultivator feels no interest whatever in exert- 
ing himself. By-and-byo, be will bo rack-rented by a middle- 
man : in the meanwhile, we have deprived him of all incentive 
to industry. 


EDITORfAL NOTES. 

• 

A <JRANT of IU. 90 per mensem has, wc are informed, been 
sanctioned for tho experimental cultivation of the Rheea plant 
at l)ehra Dhoon aud vSaharunpoi*e. 


An attempt is to be made, we arc toM, to introduce the culture 
of the .silk-worm into the Coimbatore Jail. As a preliminary, it 
is necessary to promote the growth of tho mulboiTy tree about 
the place, and with this view, cuttings are being laid Sown ex- 
teuaivcly. If these eftbrt.s .succeed, the roaring of the worm will 
form one of the employments of tho female convicts iu the 
Central Jail. 


A( toKDixG to the Madras Board of Revenue the cultivation 
ofrieemth.it Presidency has advanced from two millions of 
acres in Is40 o0 to three millions in 1868-69, whilo the exports 
have fallen from 1*24,200 tmia, the average of five years from 
1849' JO to to 79,000 tons, the average of the last 5 years. 

Matlrns rice lias almost ceased to bo exported to European and 
China Markets. It pay.s a land-tax of six rupees an acre and 
contributes one and throe-ipiarter iiiillion.s sterling to the 
Imperial revenue. The Board are satisfied that tho export duty 
cannot be maiutaiued without seriously affecting agriculture. 


A wiiTTEH in the Indian Medical Gazette of 1st ultimo, after 
eongr.vtuUting the (Joveriuneui upon the success of the cbi- 
i liona plantations of 1 ndia, afiirnib tliat it is popular error only 
wliich attributes the great mortality from fever iu the Hooghly 
«ind Jessore districts to tlu* want of nourishing food. This be- 
lief, we ai*e assured, is entirely erroneous, .and that if quinine and 
the other cinchona alkaloids were but generally in uso, 
the malaria would be likely to bo stayed. If, says tho Fioneerj 
this writer is correct, the cultivation of cinchona will certainly 
come to be considered one of tlie most philanthropic enterprizes 
of the Government. The same journal points out that, in the 
report of tho Sanitary Commi.sBion on the Hooghly malaria, the 
nao of quinine as a febrifuge was more than once declared to bo 
common. Our contemporary finally suggests, that, until qui- 
nine become.s cheap enough for tho poorest to buy it, good re- 
sults might be attained ly the extract of cheap quinine from 
tho common Kurinda, 


The necessity of instituting close enquiry into tho agriculture 
of the several provinces of the empire is being forced upon our 
attention in almost every Report that reaches us concerning 
the I^arid Revenue of the country. Thus, wa are told iu Mr. 
Dalyeir.s Report upon the famine of 1866 in Madras, that the 
Revenue Settlement Department of that Presidency, after 
elaborate enquiries and experiments extending over ten years, 
estimate the produce of an acre of tho best rice land m the dis- 
tricts to be as follows ; ^ 

Produce of heat Rice Lands. 

>Cadra 0 Moomiree. 

Bou thorn Districts 1,080 about 80 cwt. por aore. 

Godavery aud Kursool 1,200 ,, 83 Jo. 

Produce of the Wwal Lands. 

.Sou thorn Distriota 800 about 8 ,, per^aore. 

Godavory and Kursool 638 „ 14 „ do. 

This must of courso be paddy (rice in the husk). We are 
further told, that 20 cwt. of paddy, or 10 cwt. of cleaned rioe 
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** may fiEdrly be takeiT ae a good average of the productive 
powers of the 5^ millions of irrigated land in the Presidency, 
and about A owt. as the average produce of the dry land, whether 
devoted to raggy, oumboo, or oholum.” We have tried to get 
the original returns thus vaguely summarised, but in vain. 
They'ore of course useless in the present shape for any purpose 
of ezaot enquiry. The returns from British Burmah make the 
average yield of its rice lauds to bo 1,844 lbs*, per aero, hut do 
not tell us whether of mere paddy or of cleaned rice. The My- 
sore returns shewing an average yield of 1,577 lbs. per aero fail 
in the same way. We have indicated above the ^ first steps' to 
be taken to educe light and order out of this confusion. 


The Hindu PraJeash in the course of some observations upon 
the subject of tuccavee advances by the State says : That the 
solution of the question depends very much upon the conditions 
upon which such grants are proposed to be made. If tlio grant 
is fenced with hard restrictions, such as the exacting of heavy 
rates of interest in case of arrears and penal processes of re* 
covery, there is hardly a chanco of any occupant of laud 
coming forward for assistance of this kind. The Resolution 
states that when any sum becomes duo from the person 
who has received such advances, it will be recoverable from 
him in the same manner as an arroar of land roveuuo, and in 
the case of non-recovery, such means ^YOuld bo adoi)ted as are 
put in force for the recovery of arrears of revenue. Now it is a 
well-known fact that in this presidency [BoinbayJ arrears of 
land revenue are charged with interest, at the rate of half a inc 
per rupee per day^ or about 94 per cent, per annum. And if this 
rule were made applicable, to the case of (uccavco advances, Gov- 
ernment may rest assured that not a single occupant of land 
will ever come forward for loans of the kind. As a general rule, 
people in the Mofussil prefer a private creditor to Government." 

These remarks are worth the attention, we think, of the Bom- 
bay Government. 


The same journal complains of a certain “ well assessment in 
“ Guzerat which acts oppressively and tends to cheek all agricul- 
‘‘ turol improvements." “The removal," it says, “ of this most 
“ unpopular impost will do more to advance agricultural ini- 
“ provemeiits by giving impetus to the construction of wells in 
‘‘ Guzerat than positive grants of inonoy.” 

We invite XhQ Hindu Prakash to return to the subject, and to 
toll us exactly what the grievance is. Our contemporary pos- 
sesses peculiar upper tunitiee, we believe, of ascertaining exactly 
what it is the people complain of. Let him assume that we 
know nothing about it, and give us the whole history of the 
matter as the cultivator views it. 


If we had, says the I^od Journal, a Minister of Agriculture 
the roolamatioxi of wastes or inclosure of commons would 
have proceeded with more order ; earlier provisions would 
have been made for the drainage of settled estates, but above 
all, had there been such a minister, it would have been 
impossible that in the last twenty years, manure sufficient to 
grow 400 million quartern Ibaves, could have been consigned 
to pollute the rivers and waste in the sea. Such a minister, 
with a few clerks, would have looked after these and other 
matters. Ho oould also have inquired into the cattle plague ; 
and he would long ago have organized an agricultural census. 
His small yearly Blue Book^n the state of agriculture would 
let US know, step by step, how far wo were right, or how 
much we oould rely upon ; and moro than that, it would have 
enforced on us our defioioncies. It is not an ezponsive admi~ 
nistrative staff which neoessarily follows from the .establish- 
ment of a ministry — it may be a small staff— but it is the 
constant and organized supervision, and the adequate enforce- 
ment of responsibility, which does the offeotive work. 


A coebespondekt writes to us from Kumaon on the 29th 
July concerning the facts of the tea planting on that district os 


follows : ** It is really too bad of Dr, Jameson after the blundo 
he has committed which led us all wrong and caused us to 
waste tliouaands and thousands of rupees in finding out tilings fbr 
ourselves — to commonoe ctffain, espooially as the errors have been 
t^xposed over and over again* 

“ The statement that can be made or produced on the plan- 
tatious (he mnanH sold) at 8d and lOrf is sheer nonsense and 
calculated to do us an infinity of liann. We can’t possibly make 
tea under eight annas per pouiid. There is not in Kumaon to 
my cd'tain knowledge more than one or at the most two planters 
who make it as low .as that ; most of them are manufacturing at 
12 annas to one rupee. The prices are no criterion, all the planta- 
tions, i. e. all the oompaiuGs are just carrying on" selling at a 
loss every year, umler the vain idea of holding out till others 
with less capital sluit up. 

“ Some of the most seemingly flourishing concerns are selling 
every year at a loss of four annas per pound, others barely payiug 
their expensas. The letter reflects discredit ou a man of Dr. 
Jameson’s length of service and opportunities for acquiring 
correct information." 


THE GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
AT MADRAS. 


MAIZE. 

AT THE GOVERNMENT EXFBBIMENTAL FARM, MADRAS. 

The Superintendent of the Government Experimontal Farm, 
has been making some import.ant and intoresting ei^riments 
with Queensland maize. The cultivation of this grain is common 
enough in India, wlief*?, tho grain is highly prized as food for 
man and beast ; and the C^ijeriraejits were intended to ascertain 
whether the superior sorts of mai/e grown in Australia could not 
be profitably produced m the light soils of India. When it is 
remembered that a cob of Queensland maize produces more 
grain than twelve cobs of Vellore maize the importance of the 
experiments will be seen. The results of Mr. Robertson's experi- 
ments seen to prove that this species of grain can be very pro- 
fitably culti\ate(l in India. In October 1869, 240 pouncis of 
yellow maize was received from Sydney, and the greater part of 
it was sown in four st*p.arato plots at the Experimental Farm, the 
soil of which is ilescribed as “ very poor and hungry” containing 
nearly 90 per cent, of santh At the end of four months the 
crop was got in, and it was found that a profit ranging from 15 
Rs. 1 anna on one plot, to 38 Rs, 6 ann.aB and 2 pies ou another 
had been made. It is explained, however, that the larger profit 
made on one of the jilots was due to tho fact that iiotliing had 
to be spent for manure on that jjlot, and Mr. Robertson 
iake.s the profit per acre !\s Rs. 25. He argues that if such a 
profit can be made from maize cultivation on a poor soil, a 
large protil must be made on good soil. The soil of the experi- 
mental farm is described as not only “ deficient in 
the elements of i>laut food” . but “phy'sically a bad soil," 
since it parts with its moisture too rapidly, and in hot 
weather becomes very hai*d and compact. Vet out of 
that land 25 rupees ner acre has been taken from the cultiva- 
tion of the maize. The high value of the straw does a good 
deal towards producing this result^ It is said to contain a 
large quantity of .saccharine matter, and is so sweet that the 
coolies eat it as they wouhl Biigar-cane. All kinds of stock are 
fond of it, and it is valued at 10 rupees a ton. The grain is 
worth 50 rupees a ton, and according to Mr. Robertson's tables, 
an acre of manured ground may be expected to produce about 
50 rupees worth of grain and straw, of which about one-half 
may be profit. A circumstance that considerably enhances the 
financial success of the experiment is that tho maize can be 
harvested in time to allow of a gram crop being obtained* before 
the hot weather begins. Indeed it is reported that after a maize 
crop tho soil is in the host possible condition to grow gram, and 
ill proof of this it is noticed that the best gram growing at the 
farm last March wius on land from which a crop of maize had 
been taken. The following is tho “ summary ” attached by Mr. 
Robertson to his report : — 

1. The seed is preserved from the attacks of squirrels, crows, 
etc., when perfectly tarred. 

2. It is only advisable to steep the seed when the weather 
is dull and showery. 

3. The seed is best sown on drills about throe feet apart 
with intervals of ten or twelve inches between the seed. It may 
be planted two inches deep, at tho rate of 80 pounds per acre. 

4. Maize should always bo well manured ; from fifteen to 
twenty tons per acre may profitably be applied. 

5. The c^s should be well matured before being ffathered.! 

If the weather during tho harvesting of tho cro^he favorahle' 
the skins are best kept on the cobs until the seed is i>er(eotl^ 
hardened and glazed. ^ 
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6. From 2J to 3 tons of dry straw per acre may be expected ; 
it is rich in saccharine matter, and is vahiahlo for all kinds of 
farm-stock. 

7. On good soils 2,000 pounds of grain may be grown per 
acre without extraordinary maiiiigement. 

8. One average-sized Queensland cob yielded more grain than 
12 of the cobs grown in the Vellore Districts. 

9. The average cost of protluction may be estimated at Rs. 
25, while the gross return will vary according to the quality of 
the soil from rupees 50 to rupees 60 per acre. 

10. The profit may vary from 25 to 30 rupees per acre xic- 
ooi*ding to the quality of the soil : the better the cultivation, 
the larger the nrofits. 

11. Queensland maize is only a 4-inonth crop, and may be 
harvested in time to allow of a crop of gram being grown be- 
fore the commencement of the hot season. 

12. Maize is valuable as a food for the people, more so, in- 
deed, than ragi, cholum, comboo, etc , generally cultivated 
in this district. 

18. Maize is valuable for all kinds of farm-stock. Working 
bullocks fed on maize increased 71 pounds in weight, whilst 
those fed on a similar quantity of gram only increased 3x)ouuds. 

14. Sheep yield more mutton when fed on maize than on 

gram. 

15. Maize can be sold at 50 rupees per ton, and leave a 
handsome profit to the cultivator. 

16. The large quantity of straw yielded by a crop of maize 
renders this crop particularly valuable in a country like this. 

17. Maize can bo profitably iMiUivated on a soil so poor as 
one containing 90 per coufc. of sand; but the liettor the soil, 
the better will bo the crop. 

18 . Maize for feeding purposes is best given crushed and 
mixed wit^somc (jther food. — 7\ 

♦ 

CAROLINA PADDY. 

Selection of Soil t — After the crop is harvested, select in the 
experimental plot, from the up]>er six inches of soil, in three or 
four difterent parts of the ground samples of about one pound 
each, mix the whole thoroughly together «ind take one pound of 
the mixture which must bo placed in a carefully labellea bottle, 
and forwarded for analy.sis along with the .sample of the grain 
produood to Madras to^the Superintendent of the farm. 

Preparation of the Soil, — Experimenters should carefully 
note the nature of the operations )3crforined in preparing the 
soil for the seed, as well as its physical coinlition at the time 
of sowing, whether in a puddle or in a loose friable stale : if m 
a puddle they should note whether il had begun to fenueut, and 
set free sulphurretted hydrogen, whicli they may readily deter- 
mine by the strong pungent smell of this gas, “ the gas which 
gives to rotten eggs tlicir nauseous smell.” They should also 
note the nature of the implements uM'd in the preparation of 
the soil, 

Manvres . — In addition to a »l<‘svrii»tion of the manure, its 
quality should be noted, and its weight and measurement ac- 
curately recorded. 

Seed,- -If the seed was stei pisl, or dressed with any cheinieal 
preparation before being sown, full det<uls of the proee.s.s .should 
be rocordt’d. 

Transplanting. — A few notes on the cost of transplanting, 
and the relative growth of j^transplauted and a sown crop, wouM 
be valuable. The coinparaiivc* growth of the roots of the trans- 
planted aud sown crop should also be m>tcd 

Wateriiuj, —Actual data is much neede<l for determining the 
quantity of water required for cultivating a certain area of 
Carolina Paddy. - Experimenters should note the date of each 
watering from the oommencoment to the end of the experiment. 
An approximation to the actu.il voliimi' of water used can easily 
be made. A gallon weighs ten pound.s, n cubic ioot of water 
measures about six and-a-quarter gallons The source of water 
supply shou.d bo noted, whether a river, tank, or well. 

(^ermtione d'uriny the gi^oirth of the crop , — Notes made dur- 
ing the growth of the crop, recording its appearence at different 
stages, will be valuable. 

Harvesting, — Experimenters should note whether all the ears 
on a plant cinne to maturity at the same time, and whether the 
variety of paddy, sheds its seeds at an earlier stage of ripouness 
than other varieties. 

Yidd^ etc, — The number aud weight of ^he ears on an average 
sized phuit should be noted, also the quality of the straw, and 
its value as cattle fodder. j\h early as possible after harvest, 
about twenty ounces of the grain should be enclosed in a bottle 
and forwarded along with the bottle containing the sample of 
•oil, the ** Experimental ResuUs,’* etc. 

Quality of seed, --A. good deal of old and useless seed is sown. 
Indeed aveij large proportion of those who re[K>rt on ••Caro- 
lina Paddy Adtivation,” express their opinion, that want of 
si^iQoess was owing to the inferior seed sown, yet in no instance 
is there aiw record of any trial of the vitality of the seed before 
sowing. Mven^ experimenter should have a knowledge of the 


I ssen samples of 
germinate. Some seeds 
, _ . Med to temperature of 

100 degrees ; m this country seeds might perhaps Ido exposed to 
a temperature of 150 demes. Each experimenter should test 
his seed before sowing. The operation is simple. ‘ 

Take a shallow vessel, a soup-plate will answer admirably ; 
place about one inch deep of good garden soil in the places and 
scatter over the soil 100 paday se^s, cover this wit^ niece 
of muslin, and over the muslin place about half an inch o^oil. 
Keep the soil damp. After a few days, the miislin with the 
upper soil may be Bfted off, and the oonditfon of the seiMi ascer- 
tained. The number of seed germinated will give the perconiage 
of vital seeds. Duplicate experiments had better be made. 

Plough, water, puddle, and manure, as for ordinary paddy ; 
the more completely these oi)erations are performed, the better 
will be the crop. 

2. The seed may he sown at once in the paddy beds, or it 
may bo sown in 80 (Al beds, aud afterwards transplanted into the 
paddy beds Circufnstances mag justify either procedure. When 
the area to be sown is large, the season late, labour scarce, and 
seed plentiful, I should broad-cast the seed at once oven the pud- 
dy bed. But if the area to be sown is small, the supply of seed 
deficient, labour plentiful, and the season favourable, then I 
should prefer to sow in the seed bed, and transplant the seed- 
lings into the paddy bed. If it is determined to broad-oast the 
seed, germinate it previously, os is done with country paddy, 
and scatter it evenly over the puddled surface of the paddy bed. 
If the soil is poor, and crows, squirrels, etc., troublesome, sow 
from 1 4 to 16 measures per acre ; if the soil is well manured and 
fertile, and the crop can ^be protected from the depredations of 
birds and animals, 10 or 12 measures will suffice. When trans- 
planting is prefeiTed, take care to have the seed bed deegdy dug 
and thoroughly manured ; the large rootlets complainecf of by 
some experimenters, are duo to the poverty of the soil upon which 
the ])lAnts ha\ e grown. ^laniiro and cultivate highly the soil of 
the seed bed, and roots of the plants will be less lengthy, more 
compact, and more easily lifted. For transplanting, sow 8 
measures for each acre you intend to plant, less will probably 
do ; however it is very disappointing wnen your laud is ready 
for planting, aud the weather favourable, to find that white ants, 
the squirrels, or rats, have attacked your seedling plants, and 
that you have not enough plants fur the area of ^ouud you in- 
tend to crop ; besides the extra 2 measures of seed, will only cost 
about 3 annas. Plant two seedlings together in each hole, and 
place the holes from 6 inches to 12 inches apart ; according to 
the quality of the soil. If the soil is very poor place each bunch 
about 6 inches apa^ ; if the soil is in goo(t condition and fertile, 

I plant from 9 to 12 inches apart. If water is plentiful aud cheap, 
water a^ for country paddy, if it is scarce, and costly to raise, 
then apply about two-thirds the usual amount. It is only neces- 
sary to keep the soil damp, though when water is cheap, it will 
2 ^ay, to apply more. 

♦ ■ 


, ^ , jermimUe, 

seed, of which 90 per cent zfould not 
lose all power of germination, when exp 


BfAIZE. 

1 . Preparation of the soil, — Plough and cultivate, as for any 
other dry crop, the hotter the land is ^iloughod and worked, the 
more satisfactory will be the results. 

2. Manure. — Manure the soil freely, apply slicop and cattle 
dung ; decayed leaves, ashes hrickvard (fust, tank-mud which 
has been thoroughly exposed, wild indigo, madder leaves, etc. 
No crop pays bettor for a thorough manuring. The mannure 
should 1)0 sjiroad ovonly over the land, before the last ploughing 
takes place. 

3. Preparation of the seed, — To prevent crows, squirrels, etc. 
destroying the seed, tar it before sowing ; the process is as 
follows: — 

Take one aud half pints (half Madras measure) of hot water 
aud add to it one-twelfth of a pint (cmarter ollocW of tar, mix 
together, and after cooling, pour too solution tnrough about 
twenty measure of seed. After dui^ting with sand, ashes, or 
sawdust, to prevent the seed adhering together the grain is 
ready for sowing. 

4 Sowing .- 30 lbs. per acre, in rows, 24 inches apart, 
X)lant the seed about 2 inches deep, and about nine inches apart. 

5. Cultivation during growth, — Keep down the weeds, culti- 
vate between the rows, with hand boes and plou^s. 

6. Harvestiivg . — When the outer covering of the cob begins 

to open, and the seed is hard and glazed, it is time to commence 
gathering. If the season is favorable, do not be in a hurry 
to peel the cobs. If stored with the skins on, they must be 
frequently examined, lest they riiould heat or mould. The straw 
is excellent fodder, and.shoiBd be carefully stored for consump- 
tion during the dry season. It is most economical to chaff or 
steep the straw before giving it to form stock. The^ cobs may 
be shelled when dry, and the grain uaed^ as food, or it may be 
used in feeding hors^ cattle or sheeps direct experiments nave 
proved, that weight for weight, it produces better results than 
gram. ' 

(Signed.) W. BoBBa980ir, 

13 April, 1870. f Superintendent 


c 
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The Usunf Moiithbj OeneraJt M^ingwaa held on Thvrsdoi/, the 
24tk of June IS70, 

Gdm or THE <<Ooortah” Thee of CAcnAn. 

Tho Sooretary read the following letter from Mr. Charles 
Brolmlow, of Oaohar, in respect to the abo\e gum 

“ I l»ve just forwarded a larger sample of the gum of tho 
« Ooortah/’ Sapotaceoe. This tree is called by the Calcutta coolies 
hero the Jungly Mhowah/^ The flowers are smaller aud not so 
fleshy, nor so sweet as its cultivated congener, but they are plea- 
sant to the taste and would probably yield spirits if distilled. 
My particular object in sending the sample of guru i.s to ascertain 
its probable value for telegraph cable and other purposes, and I 
hope the quantity will prove sufticieut for cxperinieut. A sam- 
ple I sent you a couple of years ago [in Juno iSGd] was alto- 
gether too small for tho purpose. 

1 am well assured that if this gum fetches anything like the 
price of Gutta Pereba, the quantity the district could produce 
would be very much greater thau that of India Rubber, because 
the tree occurs in laige numbers (very much larger than India 
jElabber) in all virgin forest lands. 

The mode of tapping is somewhat different : tho gimi does 
not consolidate into leaves on issuing as tho India Rubber, and 
bamboo joints must therefore bo placed under the grooves cut in 
the bark : these gradually fill and arc emptied into a larger 
vessel, the milk is then boiled or else dried in the .sun to a proper 
consistency. Coortah timber figures largely in the local tiniber 
market ; it is a second-rate wood with a jiink or rod heart, and 
white sap wood which soon rots outdoors aud on the ground.*’ 

It was agreed to send this gum to Dr. Forbes Watson, of the 
India Museum, for report on its quality and applicability for 
purposes for which Gutta Percha and Caoutchouc are employed. 

BRAZILIAN GRASS. 

The Secretary mentioned that although he had distributed the 
Brazilian griiss seed, Panicim spcctabile^ received from Dr. 
Hooker in December last, to upwards of 50 applicants, the 
demand had been so much greater than the supply that ho had 
been obliged to solicit that gentleman’s kind offices for a further 
quantity. Amongst others who had applied were tho Collector of 
Khandeish, for the Model Farm at that station, and Major Wood- 
cock, in charge of the Government Garden at Lin.soogur, in the 
Deccan, who both recpiired largo quantities. Mr. Bridgman 
reports that he has two plants now raisod. ‘‘I may, therefore, 
hope that more will grow when the remaining seeds are sown at 
the beginning of the rniii.s ; but those two will, I trust, be 
sufficient to secure to nit‘ this valuable plant.” The Secretary 
added that if those who siioceedcd in raising this grass would 
remember to send to tho Society in due course wo should soon 
bo independent of any furl her importations, and n most valuable 
gross bo thus generally introduced throughout India. 

FLAX. 

Mr. P. Burke, of Piinieah, in forwarding the sample of raw 
flax referred to under the head of contributions, writes regarding 
it ns follows 

“ My object in sending the fibre is to a.scertain its market 
value, and if it would find sale in Calcutta. 

“ At pre.soiit linseed is grown for tho seed alone, aud tho 
stalks from which the fibre is cxtriicted is burned or thrown 
away ; if all this wa.sto could be turned into fibre for the English- 
market at rates sufficient to imy for its extraction, and the trouble 
of collecting and investing money, it would bo so much money 
added to the resources of the di.strict, as well as aftbrding pro- 
fitable occupation to hands that arc not now used in iield-labour : 
and all this without any extra outlay in cultivating the liu.soed, 
for tho seod pays for the expense of cultivating, as well as leav- 
ing a small profit.” \ 

Mr W. &alkart‘ remarked that though short in length this 
flax is of good strength, and would be very serviceable for canvas 
making, and if kept up to quality in large quantity would bo 
worth Rs. 8 a maund. 

COTTON. 

The next subject that came under consideration was the sam- 
ple of raw Nankin Cotton and cloth made from it in tho Nagpore 
Central Jail. Dr. Brake states, he believes, the seed was origi- 
nally obtained from tho Society, and now the whole process from 
sowing the seed to making garments from the cloth is conducted 
within the jail-walls. “At present ” (adds Dr. Brake) “ the de- 
mand for Nankin cloth exceeds the supply, but I am having a 
large stock of land in and near the jail sown, and have forward- 
ed a small quantity of seed to Puchmurree, a hill-station in 
these provinoes, now under trial as a Sanatarium.” 

This cotton is of good* quality, and the cloth was admired by 
the members present for its great strength. Dr. Brake was re- 
quested to send a larger piece for a fhir examination and report. 

In oonueotion with the above, the Secretary read the foUpw- 
ing eitract of a letter from Mr. Burke ‘ 

‘*^S<mie'3^ars ago I addi-essed you ou the subject of cotton 
cultivfttltth, and have ever since made tisals directly or indirect- 


ly, as well os observations on the subject, with the same result—- 
viz.y the plant grows luxulriantly, gives a very hea^ ^eld of 
good cotton, (2 to 300 pods to a plant), bat nearly all the pods 
were destroys by a small caterniDar. I had the aisea^^d pods 
bottled up, and ascertained’ the kind of pest we had to deal with, 
but could hit on no remedy. 

“ I am going to make another trial this year on long staled 
acclimatized seed procured in the district.” 

BILK. 

In his communication on the subject of cotton, Mr. Buike 
offers the following ^remarks as to the cultivation of silk in 
Purneah : — 

“ About 6 years ago I made a trial on silk. I imported dis- 
eased worms from Maldah ; the fly chrysalis was* brought in the 
silk cocoon. I had tho worms fed on uncultivated mulberry 
of all kinds, as I had no mulberry cultivation, from March, 
until June. Tho cocoons increased 25 per cent, in weight. I 
cut the worms out of 100 of the impt^rted cocoons, and the same 
number out of the acclimated cocoons, and found the last to 
have increased in weight ; but during the rains, for want of 
proper fooil, they fell off to tho original weight, but unproved 
with the dry season. As it rained very heavily aud incessantly 
during that season, aud the supply of food was very precarious, 
many of the worms died, but the greater portion recovered on 
tho weather clearing up. Tho fly, which was imported with the 
silk- worm from Maldah, attacked the worm in its third or 
fourth generation, and destroyed a good many worms ; but I 
had the diseased w^orms bottled iq^, and discovered the kind of 
fly which caused so much damage. A remedy was easily devis- 
ed by throwing a cover over the worms that would keep out 
the fly ; but os I had no plantation of mulberry trees, I had to 
abandon the experiment with the intention of resuming it as 
soon as T could get up a small plantation. 

“ Tho whole of this district is perfectly well-adapted to the 
rearing of the silk- worm. The mu!ben*y grows without care, 
and the worm thrives as in tho neighbouring district of Maldah 
It only requires a little money and a supply of good mulberry, 
with a batch of good cocoons. 

“Any information, &c., required about this part of the country 
will be given, aud I would not mind helping to start a silk fac- 
tory, or join in ono if necessary, if tho necessary plants or seeds 
could be secured.” 

In connoetiou with tlie above the Rocrctary submitted two 
letters from Dr. Bennett, Honorary Secretary of tho Acclima- 
tization Society of N. S. Wales at Sy<lney, the first acknowledg- 
ing the safe receipt of cgg«? of the annual silk-worm (“ Boro 
Pooloo”) B^mhyx textor, and promising to communicate further 
particulars by an early o]»j) >rt unity ; and tho second, in respect 
to the ease of eggs and cocoons of the “ Eria” or castor-oil silk- 
worm Ricuii) which were despatched about four 

months ago. This second has unfortunately proved a failure 
os shewn by the following extract of Dr. Bennett’s letter ; — 

“ Yoiii Aivor, dated Jlth Fehnnary, advising us of the 
despatch of the package of castor-oil silk-worms, arrived in due 
course, together with the ciiso itself. 

“ Wo think you have exercised excellent precaution in adopt- 
ing the two methods of packing, and that it is very probable 
we may yet effect tho introduction of this most desirable 
species oi silk- worms in the present instance. We have not 
been so fortuiRite as to have any success. Upon lauding, tho 
box was found to have been roughly used — so roughly that the 
soil in the Wardian ease had been turned over, covering the 
ova and burying most of the cocoorts in one part. The young 
ricinous plants had manifestly been dead not les.s than three 
weeks ami the glass broken. lu the other compartment every- 
thing was firm, except that the lines attaching tlie cocoons to 
the cylinder wore loose, and tho strings adrift. The cocoons 
must have been good, for all but three iiad emerged, including 
all in both compartments, and probably some had been alive 
until within quite a few days of arrival 

*#-Ri -IF##### 

“Upon consultation wo can discover no reason why we should 
not succeed, and this Society trusts you will continue us your 
most valuable assistance this season, for according to Mr. 
Braily’s opinion, tho period at which this letter should reach 
you, and for some weeks after, would be most propitious for 
deipatch and the immediately succeeding time the best for thia 
particular worm to arrive in this hemisphere. We should, there- 
fore, feel greatly obliged if you will afford us your valuable co- 
operation and repeat the experiment as soon as practicable. 

“ We have official despatches from your Government this 
moment to band, to which we will reply by next mail ; in the 
meanwhile wo beg you to accept our best thanks for your kipd 
attention.” 

THE POISONOUS PROPERTIES OP ANDROMEDA OVAUVOUA, 

The Secretary next drew the attention of the Meeting to r 
paper by Dr. Oleghorn, published in Society’s Joiupal, VoL 14 
on the poisonous properties of certain species of Andromeda 
more especially in rospeot to A, ovali folia, so comdion 
Himalayan stations ; and to another paper from Mr. Landells 
in Vol I, Now Series, on tho agricultural capabilities of the 
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Hazara country. In this oommunicatiou Mr. Landella refers to 
the mortality amonest ffoats and sheep in that locality caused by 
eating of u particular shrub. Mr. Laiidells submittea the leaves 
of this plant to the Society, which he (the Secretaiy) not being 
able to get identified here had forwarded b^ra recent mail to Mr. 
Grote for submission tu Dr J. L. Stewart (at present in 
England), who had explored the Flora Hazara ana Khagan, 
and published an interesting paper thereon in the Society's 
Journal. Mr. Orote mentions in a recent letter that Dr. Stewart 
had compared this speeimen with herbarium specimens at Kew, 
and pronounced them to belong to Andromt^da ovalifolia. The 
foliage of the plant, Dr. Stewart .states, varie.s considerably. 

Miscellaneous Communications. 

The following letters were also read : — 

1. — From J. Hunter Blair, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Govern- 
ment Experimental Farm at Sadapet, Madras, enclosing a re- 
port by Mr. Robertson, the Siiporiutondeiit, on horse-gram 
(Kooltee) Dolicho» unidorus, as a green fodder plant under dry 
cultivation. 

Mr. Blair was requested to favor the Societ}' with a cpiantity 
of this Bean for trial in Bengal. 

2. — From F. Halsey, Esq., Cuiriisur, in reference to Dodoncea 
Burnianniana las a hedge plant. The following is an extract of 
Mr. Halsey's letter : — 

“ In the Prcoooding of the Meeting of the Society of 19th May, 
I observe some remarks made by Mr. Jennings, with reference to 
the Dodomra (not dioica) but Bunn<tioinnt(t. Although the 
treatment reconiendod by Mr. Jennings will answer, yet it is far 
preferable to sow the seed where it is to rennain, as the plant 
has a longer tap root than another plant I have ever seen. It 
is found in its wild state in the Salt Range in the Punjab, and 
is universally used here to make hedges, and I can a.s.siire you 
there is no hotter or more beautiful i)lant in existence for the 
purpose. This tap-root I have spoken about 1 am afraid will 
prevent its introduction to Calcutta and Lower Bengal, unless it 
were sown upon a bank. It .should be surrounded and watered, 
so that it may be up before the heavy raiii.s fad. It will then 
grow with great rapidity. 

have plenty of seed fre.shly gathered which I can send you; 
but perhaps a trial had better be made witli what you have got 
from Mr. Jennings, and should it .succeed I can collect for you 
any amount you may want next year. It muH not be sotni m a 
hivjdacey 

Tne Secretary mentioned that so great had boon the demand 
for this Dodoncea seed, that he had rc<jue.Nted Mr. Jlalscy to .send 
some of his recently gathered stock. 

3. — From T. M.Kirkwood, Esq., Canal Rovouuo Superiiitedimt, 
Bengal, siibmittingfor j^erusal a memo, on cocoanut ciilHvation 
on theGrissa Canal, and requc.sting Ihc favor of any suggestions 
that may occur. — Complied with. 

4. — From the Secretary, Chief Commissioner, My.sorc, asking 
for information in rc.s]>oct to the best ile.scription of foreign 
gra.s.se.s for introductioii into that province as forage for cattle. 

5. — PVom the same, tendering the i hanks of the (>hief Com- 
mis.sionei' for the information afforded, and leqncsting to be 
furnished with .such of the seecK of foreign grassc.s as can bo 
supplied. 

6. — From the Commiasion«‘r, N.igpore Divisu^m, applying for 
Rheeii ])laiits for the garden of the Nagpore Society. 

The Secretary .stated he had given the same reply to this as 
to numerous previous applications for Rheoa plants, to the eftect 
that since the rosurnption by tin* Govcriiinent (»f llengal of the 
Society's garden, they had not bccm in a position to meet this 
or other con.st ant applications for useful plaut.s. 

7 . —From T. D. Forsyth, Esq., Soalkote, applying for seeds 
for distribution in hi.s approaching vi.sit to Yarkand andKashgan. 

Having been ordered by the Viceroy," writes Mr. Forsyth, 
** to pay a visit to Yarkand and Kashgau, and to endeavour to 
open out friendly communication between the people of Eastern 
'Tiirkistan and Hindostiin, I think adxantage should betaken 
of the opportunity to introduce our European seeds of all kinds 
into those countries, and in return I propose to bring back 
samples of the cereals and vegetables, fruit, , from there. 

I have seen at Leh in Ladakh some wheat brought from 
Yarkand, and it was erpial to the finest flour imported from 
Europe. Yarkand is said to bo famous for its fruit. 

Will you kindly send me a parcel of seed, as much as you 
can spare, and I will distribute them iu Yarkand and send your 
Society as large a parcel of Eastern Turki.stan products as I 
can collect.’’ 

The Secretary intimated he had at once forwarded to Mr. 
Forsyth such seeds as were then available, with the promise of 
sending large quantities as soon a,s the Society's new supplies 
are received. 

For the above contributions and communications the best 
thanks of the Society were acrordo<1. 

A. II. Bleohtndbn, 
Secretory, 


AUSTBALXAN FIBU> 8BSDS XV TVS PITVJAVB. 

^ 

Mr. Halsey, of Dmritsar^ has sent a report to the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society of India, upon the results 
of bis sowing a quantity of seeds he (Stained through the 
Society from Australia. In this report he says. 
percentage of germination given with the list herewith gtet 
you is the result of two sowings made in October and Novem* 
bor 1869 in seed pans ; the actual results were not so good, 
with the exception of the Tares and Grasses. The TumipB 
were bad ; before sowing them I knew they would not gOr- 
minute. The CaiTot seed also was not good, as al though it 
partially germinated in seed pans, it very little did in the open » 
but what did grow was fine : the same may be said of the 
Mangel, but Mangel to bo of any use should be sown in the 
Punjab in August or before the 15th September. The 
Glovers are only suitable for garden cultivations. The peren- 
nial Rye and Prairie Grasses grew beautifully ; 1 have no 
doubt I might have* out them three times before this had 
not I wished to keep them for seed, of which I have collected 
a largo quantity. The Lucerne I have already had three 
cuttings of, each of 18 inches to two feet high, and expect 
to get two more before the rains commence. It is not 
however, killed, by the rains in this part of the Punjab. L 
hope also to have the perennial Rye and Prairie Grasses 
through the hot season. The Oat seed was magnificent to 
look at, and although apparently good to taste and smell 
absolutely refused to germinate. The Barley the same. The 
Wheats wore not in a good order ; it was apparent to the eye 
that much would not germinate. I have not reaped it yet, 
but when I do 1 will test them against several different sorts 
of Punjab Wheats and lot you know the result ; as far as I can 
judge at present they are infinitely superior to anything in 
this country, both as to weight of grain and length of straw* 
I shall distribute the greater part of the seed amongst the 
cultivators in this neighbourhood, and next year will let you 
know the result.” 

Per cent, 
germinated 

(irey Stone — Seed bad, did not 

Purple top Scotc-h Yellow - — *1J- 

Orecn top do. do. . . — But all theae eorte 

(’artor’s Purple top Swede . . ••• — will grow to Sr^^ 

— perfeotion in the 

... — Punjab. 


White Globe 
White Strap leaf 

VarioU* 

AHriugliatu 

White Belgian ••• 

Newark Improved 
Jatnes’H Intermediate 
Batch Horn 

Long Ked 
Rod Globe 
Vollow Globo 

Tari‘^ — 

Golden 

White 

Clove r and others, — 

Trifolium inoarnatum 
,, hybridum 

,, pratense 

,, pratense perenne 

Orams^ 


Perennial Rye 
Prairie 
Lucerne 
Lawn 


Potato Oats 

English Barley ... 
WUte Lamas Wheat 
Purple Straw do. 
Red Tosoan do. 


10 

10 All suited to the 
20 Punjab, 
nil 
10 


10 

.. 10 Perfectly suited to 
20 the Punjab. 

.. 100 Should be sown In 
. 100 August. Grow with 
great loxurlanoe In 
the Punjab. 

... 10 

.. nil. Suited only for 
80 garden ottltivation. 
... nil® 

Every seed gww; 
the first three 
.. — highly desisabl# in- 
.. — troduotioass the 
iheauti- 


' great heat oomes 
on. 

— Not one teed fezml- 


... — do. do, 

... 20 The produM of 
... 00 wheats inagtti0oe9it ; 
... 00 every cultivator who 

sees it desites seed. 
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** Since writing last week, I hare seen a considerable portion 
of the country in the Bellapore talook, and my favourable opi. 
II ion of the crop previously formed has now been fully confirm- 
ed. Had the rain lasted longer than it did, there would, doiibt- 
have been serious damage done, but, under the circum- 
stances, 1 con-sidcr tlic loss so trifling that it will not bo felt, 

1 have received similar reports, both from the northern and 
southern parts of the Akola district.’^ 

Mr. Batcock, the Superintendent of Exxieriiiicnts at this farm, 
confirms the favourable opinion of the effects of manure on the 
croj) noticed by the Superintendent of the Oomraotce farm. 
An extract from his report, dated the 1 7th August, is annex- 
ed; — “ The weather has, generally, been opcu.witli pas.sing clouds 
and very favourrblc for the cro^is and fur woiking opera- 
tions. Weeding and thinning have been xinshed on rapidly. 
About thirty acres have been weeded. The croxis are looking, 
well ; some of the largest of the earliest sown cotton plants are 
showing flower. TIic smaller plants, which had become 
stagnated in growth by the excess of rain, are now beginning 
to make jirogress. The jowaree crops are looking well, ami have 
generally a fine healthy growth. 

‘^Tho cotton manure seems to have a \eiy benetieial effect 
upon the young idants. It i.s somewhat early to give any report 
upon this point, but the suxierior growth of these plants on the 
ground manured with it, is at xiresent so marked that a x>assiiig 
notice of it is necessary. A fuller rcx)orb on this will be given 
hereafter. 

“ The amount of rain fallen during the week is 0.08 inches, 
making a total since the 1st June of 2()'58 inches.” 

OTHER TARTS OF THE IlKKARs. ^ 

The Reports of the Deputy Commissioners of tJie licrar dis- 
tricts confirm the information contained above regarding the 
heaviness of the monsoon, and predict some fulling off in 
the out-turn. I am, however, in the hopes that the damage to 
♦ he crox> may turn out to be less serious than at first 8in)x>o.scd. 
The cultivator, as a rule, is an alarmist, and makes the worst of 
every unfavourable turn of the weather. It is not unusual, early 
ill the sciubou, to hear most dreary rex^orts of tlic damago to the 
crop by rain or excessive beat. A few fine days (»r seusoiiablc 
showers soon change the complexion of affairs, and (he calcuLi- 
iions made early in the season are completely thrown out. 

THE DOOLUNDSHUHra SEED FAR.H, N. W. V. 

Id this part uf India, also, the rain wu.s at <Mie time unusually 
heavy, and a small x^‘^rtioii of tiie f«irni was destroyed 
by a flood. On the ilate of the last rexiort from the Sn- 
Xicrintcudent of Exx>eriineuts, rain was nuicli wanted, aiul I re- 
gret to say the cotton enemy had appeared The^^ vex>ort of the 
Sux)6riutoDdent of the Experiments, ]Mr. Simpson, is given 
below : — “The work for the week ending loth August has been 
much the same as the i>re\ ions one, being almost confined to 
cleaning of gp'ass. On the loth [ had a few men thinning out 
some of the first sowings. Eor the past week tin- re has bts*ii 


when most of the arrangements for sowing had been made. 1 
doubt then there being any likelihood of the oultivators curtail- 
ing the cotton acreage this season, and if the weather playi|,us no 
further tricks, wo may expect a RtB oi'op and large exports*-^! 
have, &c. 

Harry Bivrtt Oabrac, 

Simla, 2d til August 1870. Cotton Commiseiouer. 


EXPERIMENTS IN BeNOAL. 

From D. J. McNeile, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the Officiating Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, in the Revenue Department, — 
(No 250 0, dated Fort William, the 12th May 1870.) 

Sir, — In com[>lianec with the the instructions in paiagiaph 3 
of Government order No. 1200, ilated 24th March 1869, I am 
dii*ectcd to submit the accompanying absti’act of the progreas 
rcxiort.s <»f experiments made in the Lower Provinces up to Uio 
end of December last, in the cultivation of Hiogunghat cotton 
seed. 

2. 1'hc reports now received from the several Commissioners 
show that in some divisions, at least, it is not desirable to make 
any further oxx^erimeiits. In .siix^port of this conolusion the re- 
mark.s of the Commissioners of the following divisions are quot- 
ed : — 


Cooc/i Ikhur Division . — ” The c.xperiments of last year cou- 
ducted in five or six localitie.s sceinetl to show that the climate 
of this quarter was not suitable to the plant, and I have had 
no ax)X)lication for seed from Europeans or Natives.” 

Dunhean Division. — The cultivation of the seed is rexiorted 
t<i have been almost a total failure, owing to difiereut causes. 
I am of oxuuion tbat it is not desirable to try any further exx^e- 
riments on behalf of Government at i)reseut : with an imx>ortant 
and Vtduable article of commerce it may lie safely left to x>rivatc 
interest and enteriirise to undertake the eultivation,, if it is like- 


ly to be really xu'olitable to tlic grower.” 

Pat no The results are so far from satisfactory 

that a further exx'criment seems scarcely worth attempting.^’ 

Pfiittatjong Division . — “ The oxx»erimcnt has, generally sxieuk- 
ing, x>roved a failure.” 

Ill the Rajshah^o and Grissa divisions also, the previous 
experiments made were unsucces.sful. 

.’3. The Commi.ssioner of the PreHideiicy division does not 
think that any just conclusion as to the x^ossibility of growing 
cotton in the districts of the division can be drawn from the ex- 


X'criinouts already made, and he submits a special x'roposal that 
on any future distribution of seed the Collectors and sub-disi- 
sional otticers should be authorized to rent a boegah or so of 
suitable land in the neighbourhood of their stations, to pay for 
all ciillivaiioii, and to x^romise the ryot uii amx>le remuneration 
for his crox> if successful, and at any rate a fair compensation for 
his time and labor. The Coininissioiier of the Burdwan division 


on the other hand, as above quoted, ha.s suggested that the cul- 
tivation “may be safely loft to x>nvate interest and enterx^rise. ” 

A. 'i’he Board concur in opinion with the Commissioner of the 
Burdwan division, and are oxiposed to the suggestion of the 
( ’omiuLssioner of the Presidency division to try further exiieri- 
ments umler the immediate sux^ervision of the sub-divisional 
officers and at the expense of Government. 

/>, I am ii) add thorefo re, with advertence to Government 
order No. 4282, dated 13th December last, that the Board do 
not wish at present to indent upon thoCJotton Commissioner for 
any further 'supply of Hiugunghat cotton seed for exx>erimontul 
cultivation. 


no rain, and with the .strong winds from the north and north- 
west, the ground has now become dry and hard, which is .sto[»- 
piiig the growth of young seedlings. Rain is at present much 
wanted. The report I lieiird saine time ago of the cotton plant 
being destroyed by some sort of insect, 1 am soi ry to say in 
showing itself here. During the last three days I have come 
upon several plants with the top or leading shout x>erlbctly 
withered, and uxioii examining tliein, found the damago was 
caused b v a worm having [uereod the stem near the top, where 
the wood is quite soft, and after feeding itself upon the of 
the plant for a short time, it apx>eai's again to leave it, for out of 
a good few I examined, I only found the worm in two of them. 
TLo worm is axq^arcutly similar to that which ilestroyed no many 
of the bolls of cotton in Berar last year, the only diftereuce is 
its colour, being of a very pale green. The green focnl, on which 
it lives, may, x>orhai)s, account for that.” 

The Collector of the Boolundshuhiir district, writing early in 
the present month, stated: — *‘Tho reports of the cotton crox> 
from all parts of the district are very favourable.” It is not 
f'Asy as yet to estimate the area sown with cotton this season. 
But 1 doubt there being any apxu'eciable decreu.se. Last season’s 
X>ricos, id though below thejiverage of the former years, cei-tainly 
paid the ryot riglit well, and although, towards the close of the 
jiieaHim, there was a sudden and heavy fall in the price of cotton, 
still it was not the ryot who suffered thereby. It is also to Ije 
remembered that tlic great fall took place iiito in the season, 


HVIJRIDIZATION OF COTTON. 

Mr. UivetL-Uariuic, C’otton Commissioner, Centra^ Provinces 
and the Berars, has sent to tlio Government of Bengal, the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter received from Major Trevor Clarke, 
on the subject of liybridizatioii of cotton. 

E.vlr<a't from a htter from Major 2'revor Clarke^ to U. Rivelt 

Camac, Esij., dated Welton Pbiee^ Deventrg^ the 1th Mag 1870. 

“ J have just bad a letter from Ashbimior with some beautiful 
llinguiighaiit bolls, and some from a selected xdaut with natural- 
ly yellow-tingled staple. I do n<)t know if you are acqwinted 
with CocoiiffUa, which is a cotton of this sort j now we said 
Poeonada is much sought fur by sxunners, strange to say, on 
account of the cotonr, 1 have grown Oocotiada, and pronounced 
it at once to be allied to the Ilingunghut. It would be well, 1 
think, to look out for and propagate a slightly Nankeetiy Hiu- 
gunghat -race. Such a breed might be produced by crossing with 
a good yellow y/zcZ/a//, not'Amoricau, sort. A naukeeu cotton 
is cultivated in India, which is of occidental race» not Q* ller^ 
baccum at all. Tliis would not cross with the real Oriental breeds. 

“ Vour samxdos of seed came too late in the English year to 
do much with that seasou, but 1 managed to get a crop or two, 
the seed by great care being got to ripen during the late autumn 
and winter. Amongst others, I believe, I have crossed purple- 
flowered O. Arborcum—-yo\xr Nurihah,” with Hinc^gEat. I 
wish you would make ypur people test the capabilities of this 
X»luut. There are several accounts of^ its having been tried, and 
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all apparently with favorable results ; but nothing further a^)- 
pears to have oome of it. The staple is undoubtedly good, strong 
white, and fine, and was much admired by a spinner, a friend 
of mine — a first rate judge. The crop will come quicker to 
maturity and should be longer, softer, and more to the boll. 
The only Indian cottons that at all come up to the bulky pro- 
pertiea of uplands, acoordii^ to my experience, are produced by 
that breed of which the bons are dumpy and cob- nut-shaped, 
and only Aal/ oponing when ripe. Dhofoi*a and Western Madras 
as supplied to me aro of this kind. Now a cross between n 
high clMs plant of this form and a good Hinguiighat would be a 
great step, i^cause the big closo-pod sort produces a hard 
staple, at least as far as I have seen. Let your i)eoplc turn 
their attention to the task of observing and tabulating, as it 
were, the peculiarities of breeds^ especimiy as to adaxitation to 
difierent soils and climates. As far as selection goes, soft .stiqdo 
should be looked for amongst harsh fibred, but otherwise good 
sorts, and hardy varieties in the cose of first-class stapled kinds 
which are constitutionally tender. 

“ My cross Hingunghat by Nurmah (Arboreum) is good, that 
is, has taken ofiect. Also Hingunghat crassed by the largish 
stapled closo-pod sorts. Also tHo Assam Hill cotton by liiu- 
gunghat. 

have just had a sample of this very interesting kind from 
the Agri-Horticultural Society, through Mr. Arthur (4rote. I 
enclose some of its long, many-seeded t ufts giowii by myself. 
1 wish the staple was as long in proportion. I shall enclose 
with this a few more seeds of the “ former’* soits, in case any 
of the first lot may have been unsucce-saful, also a few other such 
soi-ts as I think may be useful or interesting. The crosses. Sea 
Island by New Orleans, by New Orleans and tho Hybrid 
Georgian, are most boatifiil cottons, Orleans staple, as soft as 
silk. I do hope they may succeed with you. 1 am also very 
curious to know the behavior of the sort I call Parnainbiico and 
its crosses. It is shortish in staple, but tho very hardiest sort 1 
have over met with. In crossing it I went in for a Scti 
Island, .and cannot help thinking [ have effected rny purpose. 

My most interesting cross, vis., HingiingbAt by Arborciun 
(t. c. Nurmah) is thriving and will soon flower, showing that it 
has securod the early flowerir.g habit of tho HiiiffUJighAt parent ; 
of it I send you one or two seeds. 1 had only one small boll 
come to i^erfection. 

“Amoug the seeds now sent are a number between Hingunghat 
and the broad leaved type in the cloao-pods, and strong bulky 
staple. I hope this will produce sorts with more expanded 
pods and finer staple combined with hmjib. The Hybrid 
Georgian, as I call it, and the 8oa Island, twice crossed with 
Now Orleans, are most beautiful cottons. Try your best to get 
these into fruit. I send also several kinds of Uplands and Sea 
IslaiKl.” 


of tho Delhi division is exceptional this year, owing to tho failure 
of tho crop in Goorgaon. 

6. Tho most extensive cultivatioii is in the four disiricta of 
tho Rawulpindee division, which have tho advantage of an eaay 
means of export down tho Uhouab and Jhelum rivers, 
same may be said of the districts of Mooltan anud Mooisufloigurh 
of tho Mooltan divisions, which export their surplus cotton <£>wii ' 
the Indus. In thO Lahore division, there is considerable cutliva- 
tion in the districts of Ltdiore and Goojraiiwalla. The cultivation 
in Ferozoi)oro is small, but a large export tradedown the river is 
carried on. 

(i. Tho averogo price of » otton was somewhat higher^ in 1860 
than in the previous year. Tbo a\cruge highest wholesale prioc 
was Rs. 19-18-8 per miuind, and the lowest Rs. 17-3. 

The price was particularly high in the following districts, 
which are important export marts 

Ferozeporo ... R«. 2B per maund. 

Shahporo . „ 23 „ 

Mozufforgurh . . . 2il 8 „ 

Dera Qhazi KhAii ... „ 25-8 „ 


(’otton OlIl.TlVATION IN THE PUNJ AB.~lHH9-70 

The area under cultivation in 1869 was 811,749 acres, against 
079,^294 in 1868, and 687,3*21 in 1867. There has been a consi- 
derable increase in cultiN at ion in the year undei report . This 
increase has taken place in twenty-one districts. In six districts 
there was a decrease both in area and out Uiru, in one or two 
thei*c was a decrease in area, but an incrca.se in out-turn ; while in 
two districts, Goorgaon and Hissar, the crop was almost an en- 
tire failure. In the.so two di.sti'icts the area .sown with cotton 
was 88, 843 acres, or about one-tenth of the entire area of cotton 
cultivation in the province. 

2. The out-turn is calculated at 618,9d<i maunds of cleaned 
cotton, or 30 seers 8 chittacks (nearly (51 i>ound.s) per acre. 
Had the area in Hissar and Goorgaon produced an wit -turn 
equal to the average of the province, the total out-turn would 
have been about 679,322 maunds, or about 33 seer.s 7 chittacks 
per acre. 

3. From enquiries made, it was found that the orgiiuil returns 
of eight districts had shown uncleaubd cotton instead of cleaned. 
Tho necessary corrections have been made. 

^ 4f. Taking the returns as they are, the divisioiLs in order of 
prod ucti veil es.s stand as follows : — 
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Even at the ifestj the yield of cotton in the Punjab aiid in 
Upper India generally is veiy poor, as compared with other 
countries, where the cultivation is more carefiilly carried on. In 
Egypt the yield is 500 lbs. per acre. 

vuth respect to the extent of area under cultivation, the order 
of divisions is almost exactly tho reverse of the above, which 
leads to the strange result that cottonj is most oxten.sively culti- 
vated where it is least suooessful. There are, however, other 
reasons that inflaenoe the extent of the cultivation. Tho cose 


In Goorgaon tho price wa.s also high (Rs. 23*2), owing to the 
local scarcity of tho article. 

The lowest wholesale price in any district was Rs. 14 per 
maund. 

7. The trade returns for the third and fourth quurtci-s of 1869-70, 
that is for the cold season, during which the cotton crop of tho > 
autumn of 1860 was brouglit into the market, show that 72,656 
maunds of cotton were exported down tho Indu.s to Kurrachoo. 
The town returns show an export of 82,594 maunds — the differ- 
ence represents tho quantity exported in other direction.s. 

The largc.st export shown in the town returns was irom 
Mooltan, 49,720 maunds. 

8. From tho remarks of the Dtquity Commi.ssioncrs it would 
api)carlhat from 150,000 to 200,000 maunds of cotton were ex- 
pected to be avtiilablo for export towiards the sea-boartl. The 
river returns of boat traflii* received from Sukkur, as above- 
noted, show nothing like this tpiantity. A considerable quan- 
tity of cotton was exported from the district, where it is pro- 
duced, to other di.strict^ where native elotli i.s manufactured, 
such as Hoehiaiioro and Kangra. It is al.so to be remcmibered 
that the surplus of cotton districts is not all exported at once — 
some of it is lieldback for higher prices. 

0. The .steamer and railway leturns do not show any very 
considerable quantity ofeotton export this .season. 'J'hc Indian 
Flotilla steamers carried only 1,300 maunds. In tho railway 
returns for the third ((inirterjcotteii is not shown separately from 
cloth and wool. The returns for the fourth quarler have not boon 
received. But the cotton exported by railway to Mooltan re- 
appears in the returns of c\p<»rts from Mooltan, and in tho 
returu.s prepared at Sukkur. 

1(>. The total export of cotton from tho Punjab to tlie sea- 
board, vL the Indus, during (ho six months from Gebober to 
March last, wa.s not nincli aI)o\e 80,000 inauud.s, whicJi, though 
more than last year, is coi’..sidcr;»bly less than in previous years. 
Owing to the .scarcity of food during the last two or three years, 
the cheap and durable n.itiv e niailc cotton cloth has ’*ocn iiicreiis- 
ing in demand among the classes who are unabh* to puchabe tin* 
dealer and lighter imported clotl^ and the result has been 
to (fetain a considerable proportion of the stock of raw cottou 
for local coaumption^ 

11. It is \ery generally believed ♦bat the local maniifaciuro 
will maintain its ground, until Manchester send.s to the East a 
cheaper and more durable fabric, and one better suited to the 
wants of tho ^xiorer clas.ses. 

12. From an interesting calculation made by a native Deputy 
Collector in the North Western Provinces, and published in tho 
AbrfA Western Vrovinevs Citcrtfr of 1 1th May 1870, it ap^iears 
that tho amount of cotton required lo clotho the population of 
an ordinary district, is only from 3 to 4 pounds per head 
annum. It is estimated that tlu* bettei class of adult males use 
nearly 8 pounds, while tlie lower classes use less than 2 pounds 
each. A considerable ipiantity of raw cotton is required for 
stuffing ruzais, which arc used by fill native.'^ of tho better, and 
most oven of the lower, classes in Upper India, except in and 
near the hills, where woollen blankets are often used. The 
amount of money which the nuiss of (he noople can afford to 
.spend upon cottou clothing is very limited, ami unless cheap 
and lasting material is imported from England, they will conti- 
nue to manufacture cloth according to their own taste. 

13. It is estimated that the province coutaiiiH 223,000 cotton 
looms, giving cniploynKMit to 70i>,000 people, and turning out 
122 lacs of rupees v\ oi tli of col I on cloth, This quantity, divided 
over tho whole population of 17J million.s, gives an average 
of a little over 11 nnnas per head ; according to tho calculation 
above given, the population requirc.s only about 2 seers or less of 
cotton per auuiiin, which wouM bo worth in a manufactured 
state, say two rupees, but ta considerable proportion of this is 
used iu its unmanufactured state, so that tlio amount spent on 


Not© to p.xra 10.— Trafl'u received since this report was 

written, show that nearly 30,()i>0 dijuumIs of cotton wore token down the 
Indus to Kiirraehce between tlio 1st April and 30th Juno 1870* 
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imported cotton cloth i.s vory small. It ia, however, very dif- 
ficult to determine the exact proiK)rtioii. 

14. The external titide returns of 1868-60 ahow that 8,000 
niaunds of country cloth were imported find 0,156 inaiuids were 
exported. The average value of it was about Rs. 40 a inaund. 
'J’he quantity of Kuropeaii cotton cloth imported is stated at 
.'11, 991 inaunds, and that exported at 21), 002 niauuds, which 
would leave very little for the consumption of the province. 
This imporleil cloth is wortli U.s. 100 to Jl.s. 160 per luaand all 
round ; -but the reports are probably understated. 

16. Deducting the export of 80,000 niaunds from the total 
out'turn of the crop, would leave some 560,000 niaunds foi 
iDtcrnal consumption. Tliis at the average price of Rs. 18 per 
inaund, w<>uld be worth a little over 95 Taos of riqicos. The 
]oom.s of tlio province turn out, as al)ove stated, 122 lacs worth 
of cloth, but thi.s represents oidy so much of the yciir’s crops as 
is turned into cloth — there remains that portion of the crop 
used in its raw state. Those hgiires are .soincwliat rough, but 
they are sutheieut to show t!iat the txj)ort of raw cotton and 
the consumption of English cloth, arc very small, as compared 
with the internal consumption and manufacture. 

16. Hingiiughat cotton seed w.is sown in a large number of 
plots in alT parts of the province during the seii.s(>n of 1869. 
From the reports received it appears tliat tlio oxiierimeiit was 
for the ino.st part a failiirc. The plant is apparently not so 
hardy as the indigenous cotton, and exhibits a tendency to run 
to leaf and wood. Even under the iiK^st favourable circum- 
stances, the yioid was usually less than that of the conimoii 
cotton of the country. 

17. ITpon the whole, the pr«s[)cct.s of the cotton cultivation 
in the Punjab arc encouraging. It i.s extending in some of the 
districts bo.st suited for it. Pi ices are steady, with a tendeney 
to rise, so that the cultivation ni.iy bo con. si tie red to be boyt'inl 
tho ri^k of loss, except from unfavourable seasons. 

By order, 

J. A. K. Ml LIEU, 

Secretary to Piiianeial ( 'ommisaioncr, Punjab. 

Labore, tlie l8tli July 187G. 

1 HFliUENGE OF CASTE ON RATES OF RENT ; AND EFFECT OF PROCEED 

INGS AT LAST SETTLEMENT ON CONDITION OF THE CULTYATOB. 

Report (\ .1. Elliott^ dated 16^// Jamtar//, ]86H. 

Cufichcded /rttjn our biAt \ni}iljrr. 

Thb Effect of our Procekdinos at the last Settlement in 
^ pRoDuciN(* Permanency of Occi iancy Tenure. 

Ill tho Miunc tweiit3'’ villages I instituted an enquiry, the object 
uf wliich was to show how far tho proceeding.s at Ukj ^a^^t 
.settlement and the conform ent of occupancy rights on the 
older cultivators succeeded in attaining their purpo.se, and 
creating a permanent oecupier clas.s. It will piobably be allowed 
on the one hand, tliat tho tendency of our rule has been greatly 
to increase the iiuseourity of tlio cultivator’s tenure, and that in 
two ways — (1), the agricultural population ‘inw incre.i^ed .so .that 
competition for laml ha.s lieconie keener ; (2), tlio zemindar, 
having no longer occasion to call on his cultividor.s to take up 
arms for him, enters the market more untrammelle<l, and accepts 
the best cultivator with no arriere penst'e as to wdicther he is 
tts good at quarter-staff and bmailsword play as he is at plough- 
ing. On the other hand, we have deliberately set oursclvo^y 
law to oppose this increase of insecurity, by bc.stowing a ntw 
security on the old cultivators— a legal prohibition against 
ousting. It is intereetiiig, therefore, to eiupiire now, after the 
lapse of 30 years, wLiqh has been stronger —law or nature! 
Has King Canute’s kept back the rising tide, or not ! 

'fhe accompanying statements give the details of the enquiry 
for each of the twenty selected villages. The following table 
shows tho general result of the whole : — 
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This shows that out of 126 ynourooaee cultivators existing at 
last settlement, 73 have maintained, their rights through the 
thirty years period, and 62 have lost them while, at the same 
time, out of 510 cultivators who diil net receive mourcosee rights 
371 Inive disappeared, and only 139 survive. These, 
too, of course, long ago became viauroosces, and have therefore 
been artificially preserved ; but for the acquirement of rights 
by the accretion of time, in all probabifitv most of them, 
too, lYould have been overwhelmed. If we look at the area 
occupied, the contrast is still more striking : the 73 mmirooHe 
cultivntoi-s who survived held pretty nearly 60 beegahs a 
piece ; the 52 who perished held only 13. Out of 9,043 
bcogahs of land occupied in 183G, 5,462, or 60 per cent., is 
now in tho same hands that tilled it then : those men, increa.s- 
ing in wealth, havo oulargod their tenancy to 6,014 beegahs; 
so that out (tf the present culti vated area of these twenty villages 
— 11.053 beegahs — 6^014 are held by the old tenants, and 
5,0(K) l^y new men introdiiceil since 1836. This table, then, 
shows clearly enough that the conferment of occupancy rights 
has been no\lead letter ; whether for good or for evil, it has 
held its own against tho niimcrouR iriHueuces which, war against 
permanency, hus given us a largo class of tenants who may 
fairly be compare«l with the yeomen of our own country. As 
they existed at a time befoi*e "the largo culture set in, we have 
no available sfati.sties bv wliich to comparo tho amount of 
change wliieb has taken place with the amount which 
would have taken place had nwurooaee rights not been created by 
U.S. But a comparison of the amount of change among the 
mo u roosters ^ with that wliich has occurred among the ghair 
moaroosovs — protected iis the latter, too, havo been by the gra- 
dual accretiou of rights to them— would almost justify the 
liyp()tlu*.si8 that not one of the old culti vator.s would havo been 
left, but a complete sweep have been made of them (at the cost 
(»f liow muc h .suttcring and distress of mind no one can calculate), 
but fc»r the action of this benehcont law. 


PART 111. 

The Effect.'^ OF THE Conferment of Oc cutancy Rights on 
THE Condition of the Cultivator. 

I was much struck some years ago by an article in tho 
in which, attacking the justice of the creation 
of occupancy rights, tho author wrote to tho following effect : 
_u q^ue, tlic a&stract argument in favour of occupancy rights 
are strong and unanswerablo. But they do not bear the 
“ lest of fact.s. Look at the North-Western Provinces, where 
“ the policy has had full play for thirty years ; has it had 
the eftoct predicted ! Can any one tell me that the moa^ 
** roosee tenant is better fed, better housed, better clothed, oivns 
“ better and more bullocks— is, in general terms, better oft 
“than the tenant-at-will I have often put this ques- 
tion to men who had good opportunities for .mdging, but 
have never got a satisfactory answ’cr. No one was able to assure 
me by tho evidence of his own eyes that tho contra.st was dis- 
cernible. I n such matters, how^ever, 1 think our observation is 
often veiy faulty, and, seeing that the appeal was to statis- 
tics, I determined to take the first opportunity I could of an- 
swering it by statistics. 

Accordingly, while the investigations which I havo already 
detailed were going on in the twenty selected villages, I extended 
th(i encjuiry to this point also. 1 had a census taken in each 
village of the number of call i, bullocks, cow^s, buffaloes and 
horses owneil by each cultivator, .and of the number of men who 
wore English, or wore native cloth. The statements which 
I submit separately whom tho details for each of the twenty 
villages. 

The table w hich follows gives the total of tho twenty, com- 
paring all tile mourooaeea, as a class, with all the ghair mourooaeea. 



'fhis return shows the superiority of the motirooiee^ia all kinds 
of worldly wealth in a very striking way. In the matter of 
wearing English clothes, indeed, thei'e is not much to be said, so 
few of either class wear them; but in ell the points that denote 
the prosperous agriculturist^ the protsetod tenant is 60 per cent, 
better oft' than tho tenant-at-will, if those facts become generally 
known, it will hmlly bo possible in ibtiire for any one to de- 
clare that theories or political (^onomy— so far as they boar on the 
advantages of tho people of the petite culture-Aook very well on 
paper, but do not bear thp test of actual experiment. Here, as 
with all true bhoories, tho logic of facts agrees with the logic of 
the closet. 


®itt f lantfrs’ CfiiAisettt. 

OALOUTTA, 15th SEPTEMBER, 1€70. 

THE ESTATES. 

— ■ — 

The action of the F ranch Qoverntnent, says the Ceylon Observer ^ 
in levying a war-tax on cof!ho and tea, ninst affect the con- 
sumption of those articles by a people who have hitherto been 
amongst the best customers of the cofleo planter. On the other 
hand, the United States legislature has passed a bill reducing the 
import duty on coffee from the 31st December next from 2\d. to 
\^d per pound. This step cannot fail to exercise a good infliience 
on consumption, especially as the same legislature, in striking 
contrast with the policy of Mr. Bright, has fixe<l the import 
duty on chicory and all other snhstitutes for cofee at 2\d the 
pound, or nearly double the rate levied on the genuine article* 
Under date of 22nd. July, Messrs. Cook and Co. writ^? : In 
1666, on the termination of the Austrian and Prussian hostilities, 
coffee recovered very rapidly a consi<lcrablc portion of the loss 
which had been suddenly encountered, but in the present instance) 
although prices of Ceylon are 10a. and of Bntdl 3tf. ^ 4s. below 
the most depressed period of that year, the general disturbance 
of credit will probably cripple the trade for a more lengthened 
period, whilst the larger supplies in pi'ospect may interfere with 
any important improvement until consumption contrasts some- 
what more favorably with production, than has been the ctise of 
late years. It is irnpossible to foresee to wliat extent coffee 
may be further affected. Some Htimiilus may be given for the 
immediate wants of the troo[»s, but supplies for such purposes 
can be readily drawn from the ample stocks held in both coun- 
tries, without materially influencing prices. Loudon, probably, 
will be made a general entrepot, and importations will ac- 
cumulate to such an extent that for a time the article may be 
almost unsaleable. The announced blockading of (German ports, 
however, can scarcely be sufticiently cftective to deter all im- 
portations from neutral countries, and the rates current in our 
market are therefore likely to regulate, to a considerable extent, 
the value on the Continent. On the other hand, foreign com- 
merce being interrux^ted, the stocks abroad will diminish slowly, 
and with a protracted war may bo reduced to a low i^oint by 
the time the trade is again free to flow into its usual channels, 
when the abundant supplies, particularly from the Brazils, will 
1)0 available to meet the renewed retpii remen ts of Kurope.’' 

The Civiliiin says that ** enormous and probably unprecedent- 
ed shipment of colfeo to France” were made early in August 
with a view to escape the increased customs duty about to bo 
levied there. These casual causes of fluctuation are of trifling 
interest, however, to the coffee idantor, whose an.xiety is chiefly 
awakened by the comxietitiou with which Brazil so seriou.sly 
threatens him. The aggregate quantity of really fne coffee 
shipped from all parts of tho world is said to be eoin|jarativcly 
small however — and the Planters of Wynaa<l, Mysore, and the 
Noilgheries may take heart from tho fact. 

Cousidoring, says tho Ceylon Observer j that whatever hapX)enH 
in Europe, consumption is advancing so rapidly in the United 
States as to be likely lo oveitake the whole i>roduction of Bra- 
zil, we think there is good reason why those iiitei’ested in coffee 
enterprize ehoidd indulge in v^ry ojoposite feelings to those of 
despondency. 

The stocks of Coffee in the principal European i^orts on 1st 
July, were 

1870. 1809. 1868. 

United Kingilom Tons 21,160 19,800 18,800 

Holland „ 44,760 89,000 86,000 

Antwerp „ 4,100 6,600 6,800 

Hamburgii „ 11,600 14,000 13,000 

Trioste „ 8,000 2,300 4,200 

Havre „ 39.800 13,200 16,050 

» Total... Tons 104,400 9 4,400 92,460 

Thus th^ stock of 1870 which in May last was ‘ 30,660 tons in 
excess of 1869 was reduced by the 1st of July to a surplus of 
lOiPOO only, and owiog to the small quantity afloat is^ now 
j^Mly still less. 


Messrs. Totdmin c6 Co , complain under date of 20th August, 
that— "The character of the Cachar teas does not improve as was 
hoped might be the cose, as the season progressed, for nearly all 
the teas which have come to market from that district up to tlie 
presenktime, must be pronounced poor and weak in cup, even 
the broken teas, which are almost worthless, without strength, 
participating in this serious defect. In fact they hove soonody 
the strength of the Darjeeling teas, without being able com** 
pare with the latter in regard to flavor or xiungeiicy, The 
Loudon market continues to remain in a very wretched and 
unsatisfactory state, Pekoe and Green teas suffering the greatest 
dex^reciaiiou. It is not very prol>abIo that the supply of tea 
from China would bo affected in the event of hostilities being 
underiakeii against that country on account of the dreadful 
massacre at Teintsin, for all fighting would most x^^hably be 
confined to the scene of the outrage and its neighbourhood, from 
the fact of Teintsiu being tlie direct routfe to Pekin, and but a 
I cuiiixx'iratively short <listanco only from that capital ; and every 
body who is conversant with those parts knows that tho Chinese 
I Empire is such a nondescripi affair, that active trade iu one 
Xdace and ;ictivc warfare in anotlior is quite conixiatiblo with the 
laws and customs of the country. It is hardly necessary to 
rumark that Teintsiu is many hundreds of miles distant from 
any of the tea (or silk) growing districts. At tho present there 
is every prosx>ect of a full crop from China this season, for 
although the last accounts received show a rather smaller expoH 
than last year, this is lo be accounted for by the fact of tho 
market not having been ox) 0 nod at Foo-Chow-Foo till an un- 
usually late date, not because the Tea was wanting, but because 
the teamen where holding out for higher rates than shippers 
were willing to j)ay, and coiiSequently the tea already exported 
is nearly all from Shanghai and the Yaugt/o district, but now 
that operations have commenced at Foo-Chow, tho export wdl 
Xirobably bo reported by ucjS. China Mail as fully equal to last 
years, or x)orhax>s ruoro. 


CINCHONA. 

»■ 

The (?overnment will not proceed further with Cinchona on 
the Khoud Hills than comx>lcting the expert monls. Should it 
become climatised, Clovermnent will not comx>eto in its cultiva- 
tion with x>rivMte enterx>rise. 

♦ 

CrVtHONA IN TRAV.VN( ORK. 

The Cinchona Ganlon, cdabli.shed by the Sircar at PotTinade 
about seven years since, continnes to prosper. 

The following statement showi the state of tho Garden in 
the year under review ; 
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Finest prey bark ... 

109 


15 4 ' 

12J ins.; 5 feet fi’ora 
ground, 7^ ins. 

Close tu tho gi*onnt1, 

4 

C. Nitula* 

(roniunc grey bai k 

(16 


7 loj 

12 ins. ; 6 feet from 
ground, 7 ins. 

CloKO to tho ground, 

6 

c; C'ondameniA 

juusty Ciown bnrk... 

* 74 


12 1< 

74 ins. 2 4 ftwt fVoia 
ground, .44 Ids. 

Close to the ground. 

e 

Cinchona 

Natac unknon'U 

10 


1 9 in, ; 6 feet from 

1 ground, 6 ina. 

9 4 Close to the ground 



Total 

3,552 

__ _ 

1 

= 1 

64 ins. ; 4 feet Iroiu 
ground, 6 Ldk. 


The Superintendent of the Garden has been authorized to sell 
to any planters, plants to the extent of 2,000, at the rate of one 
anna each, or 6 rupees por 100 plants. The planters, how'ever, 
have not availed themsclvos of the arrangement. 

The trees are looking remarkably well, and it is said that they 
would favorably compare with any in Wynaad in Malabar. 

So far then, tho experiment has proved a complete success. 
But as the cultivation of the febrifuge does not promise to be 
remuncrxtive to private individuals, only a few are found willing 
to take the plants even free of all chaige. 
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A few plantb havo, however, been laid down in sunie estates 
simply to try bow they will get on. And tlio Suiieruitoadeut 
has been directed to puiiit luimbois in eligible sholaa in a divor- 
sihed manner, in view to see if tiie^ would grow without muoh 
uttontiou and become natural i/cd 


and for which purpose it cannot be surpassed by any known 
product.— yews, 

' ' 

CINCHONA AT THU NEILGHSRBIBS. 


♦ 

GOVERNMKNT ( LVCHONA ESTABLISHMENT AT 
KUNGBEE. 

We havo long thro.xtoiicd a visit to tho Government Cinchona 
EstabliMlniKMit at Rungbeo, and accordingly, 4it the comraence- 
inent of the week, the weather proinisiug to lie sonu-wh^it finer 
than of Itilo, we bent our steps thithnrwaid with a view to 
seeing whut \\e might bo able of the growth tind inaiiufacture of 
Iho far-famed quinine. 

We had, liowover, as it turned out, reckoned without our 
host (wo don’t mean Mi Clarke, supenuteiKk iit of tlie Caleutta 
Botanical Gai’dons, who u .it piv -.i iit in cb.nge of the planta 
lion for Hie pill po (• of stalling tin ni uiuf.ictuio ol the drug), 
but the we.itlier wliidi was .is iiilio^pit.il)!!' as tli.at gentleman 
was till o]>posiU . 
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Mr. Cdtirke, howt\ < i , .\d\ ised iis tli d .1 \ i^ii to the jdantation 
under existing cireum'*t.iin i s would us< less To sa> nothing 
of the continuous d(ovn[)oui of run, win li w of a most soak- 
iiig char.ictti, the mist, aiising fmiu Hie \allLy was .so dense as 
to reiulci a \iew ot .uiy thing, .10 \ nds distant, out of the ques- 
tion , .iiid Hus description of woatliei tin \ li id cxpeiieiiood for 
the past ten days witliout intei mission Tlie road, besuhs, to 
the 2 >lantation at Rishap, wIulIi lu s suuk miles beyond lUing- 
bee, and some :h000 feet low< 1 <h)wn Ins been rendeied almost 
impassable by the ho.u n laiii 

Wo leitrii fiom coiivi is.itioii witli Mi (*l,uke that, 111 oidci 
to get anything like .1 fan know lodge nf tlie n itiire ol the works 
in ojx'iation, it would he neeess n \ to speiul .1 long day in xu w- 
ing the plants m then shmomI st<ign^ ol giowth , not to mention, 
besides, the jn eiiaialion of tin ding .'is a ni iiketahio tonimodityg 
which has not yet < ommenced owing to the want(»f alcohol for 
the purpose. Mr. CUike speaks most s.mgninoly ot tho pios- 
2 iccts of the uiidi itnknig, coiniiu itialh and s.iya that, from hu 
owii jieisonal obsenatmn and tin usiilts apparent iip to Hie 
irescnt time, he lonsnUis the snl ,uid < Innate of this neigh, 
lourhood (of course juiMiig att< ntion .ils) to aspect and site) 
far moic suitable to Hie pi ) hn tion ot tlie led and ytllow de- 
scriptions of bill k th.xn tbe Ni ilgln 1 1 les, w heie he liaa visited 
both the Gov eri linen t .nut sivu.il ]»ii\ate plantations, 2 >io- 
lessionally, (ni beliilf of Hie (jovmiuient, with a viewtore- 
liorting theri'on AIi. Ckuki his htt Iv eoinpikd a xolurninous 
rei>ort on the sul>|eif, wbitli is now in Hie h iiids ol tioMiii- 
inenf, and will doubflt ss la* piintcd ui dne couise, when, shouhl 
wo he so fortunati. as fo oJtfain a <o]ty, wl luir/iose extra< ting 
largely tho»*C‘froi II, ind we fni therniore pm pose, after w'e h.iv e 
had the advantage of siibst (pn nt |»cisoiiiI ob civatioii, to give 
onr own views upon the siib)ei t loi wli.if tiu y iiia^ lie worth 

Mr Claike intends, so as he has < \ i iv thing in leadiuess, 

to commem G the pu paiation ol iiiahona alk.iloid, for tho use 
of the Insjie jtor Gem i\d ol Hospitals, ,unl lie states th.it the 
alkaloid is itself availabh as .1 medu in< , jiossissing .is it does 
tho siiiJio curative tiropei hf-, .is the sulbbite, comiiionly lu 
use, without that excessive biLUiiw^s whitli lendcis jiatients, 
in a ’^cately 1 educed state from WLakmss, iinahle to utain it 
on the stomach and th.it il is [ntstnflv used under such 
circumstances by the (h>\<imn'iit ^|edu d Dejiarlment in 
Madras with great success 

Mr. Clarke ton sillers the [nos^u ets ut the Poomoiig 2>luiita- 
tioD, the i>ro 2 )ertyof Mr. Llovd and C’olonel Angus, to he exceed- 
ingly promising; though lie states tliit tho poitioii of tho 
Estate, at ju'osont under cultiViitioii, suffers from being on tho 
sunny side of the xalley, fauiig to the* south ; still there are 
many other available 2 )luces with pioper aspt* t. 

Tho actual expense, per acre, for growth uid propagation, in- 
cluding all charges thereon, xvill only amount to Rs 100 2 >er aero 
during tho i)a.st tliree ye.ars at Hil < onolnsion of Hie present 
year, the necessary iiriiiiing wdll jin'diice haik worth Ks. .’100 per 
acre, at presnt rates, so that tho tulfivafor (m fins ease tho Gox- 
ernment) will be Rs. 2O0 in i3ocket, and will liaxe, moreover, an 
acre of forest cinchona trees which will Ha ri .after require little 
or no attention, and which will have become e loli siiceeding yeai 
proge 9 Sively, reproductive, and, should laic^i . not fall, Mr. Glarko 
oaloulatea that .it the i‘nd often years the v would return, Bs. 
3,000 per acre for the year. 

They are at present engaged, at Ruugbee, distilling alcohol 
from proof rum, just received, for the jmrposc of producing the 
alkaloid 

It stands to reason, of course, that tho increased 2 >rod notion 
of cinchona must tend to a considerable reduction in price, and 
that were The re no other u.se for it but for medicinal imrposes, 
the question of its cultivation, to any groat extent would be 
extremely problenifitical, but, fortunateh, it can he employed, 
on .1 g’cuinfH . lb* ,1 1 lum* for v « get ible dyes of any colour, 



Table shot! i the gron th of the diffteent specieft of planta plant' 
nl out In the Plantftfion'i for the half year eivding 
January IbTu. 


Number of 
Plants 

‘''pccies. 

1 

Where 

planted 

1 

When 

planted. 

1 

Maximum 

growth. 

1 2 s 

Height of 
the tallest 
tree 

Girth near 
the ground 




1 

Indies 

1 

|lnchcK 

Poet 

1 Ini he* 

12 

(J .succinibia 

Neddiw lit- 
turn 

SOtli Sept 
j 1802... 

23 

ICi 

24J 

32 

12 

|C' Miciantlia 

Do. 1 

|1862. ... 

19 

H 

23^ 

25 

12 I 

1 

C OHiHnnhs 

Dodabotta 

30th Sept. 

1 1863 

18 

101 

181 

m 


Table showing the propngationy distribution Jbc.^ of plants and seeds 
during the half year ending %\at Janvw/ry 1870, 


D.xte 

Total num- 
ber of 
plants pro- 
pagated. 

Total num 
her per- 
manently 
planted 
out. 

Total num. 

ber of 
planta dis- 
tributed to 
private in- 
dividuals. 

Total 
quantity 
of seeds 
distribut 
od. 

August 1869... 

Scptemlier „ 

October „ 

November „ * 

December ,, 

January 1870 

350 

420 

129 

4,589 

"lOfi 

109 

"60 

Ounces 

10 

28 

10 

2 

5 

Previously . 

899 

2,699^^/ 

^988 

r 

969 

178,906 

65 

240 

Grand Jotal ... 

2,50$, 174 

1,148,124 

178,^ ' 

295 
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Bwabrs.— The aumber of planta permanently planted out 
iu^e plantations is 4,^80, making the total 1,148,424>. 

This increase br propagation is 899, the monthly average be 
making the total 2,595,176. 

The number of planta diatributed to the public is 255, giving 
the total distribution of 178,605 : fifty-five ounces of seeds have 
also been gratuitously distributed, making the total 295 ounces, 

Ootacajnttnd, the February 1870. 

W. 0. McIvor, 

Su^idt. Qovt. Cinchona Plantations. 


fNo. 150.1 Order thereon, No. 371, dated l8th March 1870. 

Copies of toe ^port received with this letter forwarded to the 
Secretary of State, to the Supreme Government, to the other 
Oovemmouts in India, and to the Superintendent of the ('in- 
chona Plantations in Java. 

R. A. Dafa'kll, 

Acting Secretary to (I'overumeut. 

RBMAkRS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL. 

Upwards of a million plants are now permanently planted out 
in the Government Plantations, some of which are 25 feet high 
and 32 inches in girth. The time, therefore, seems to have 
arrived for your Government to adopt some systematic course 
with reference to utilizing tlie very largo quantity of febrifuge 
alkaloids which is now stored in the bark of these trees. 1 am 
of opinion that this subject should receive consideration from 
your Government .it an early date, and that, in consultation 
with Mr. Broughton and Mr. McIvor, a regular system of pro- 
curing and utUiziug an annual harvest of liark .should be com- 
menced and developed os further experience is acquired in 
future years. 

The plantations will require thinning from time to time, and 
strict injunctions should be given that no bark, not even that of 
the smallest twigs, should bo wasted. The bark which is useless 
for the extraction of quinine is valuable as a febrifuge for the 
use of coolies in the form of a decoction or infusion. But a 
certain number of larger trees must now be annually in a 
sufficiently advanced .stage of growth to yield bark suitable lor 
the extraction of alkaloids. It will be a iioint for your decision 
whether this bark should bo used in the mcinufactory at Ootaca- 
mund for the supply of hospitals in India, or bo sent to the 
London market, or whether a portion should be sent Home, and 
a portion worked up on tlio spot. 

In considering the course to bo adopted with reference to the 
Qovernment plantations, the question will arise whether they 
should remain permanently in the hands of tho Government for 
the supply of quinine in tho hospitals, and the distribution of 
.seeds and plants throughout India, or whether they should evcii- 
tu^ly bo disposed of .os in tho case of the Government tea plan- 
tations. If the latter course appears preferable, it will be ne- 
cessary to decide at what stage of its development the connection 
of Qovernment with the enterprise shoiihl ctMse. 

In coDsidoring this important subject, many other points will 
arise which I am not in a position to specify ; but 1 trust that 
the whole question, in all its bearings, will receive full con.sidera- 
tion from your Government, and that your conclusions may bo 
communicated to me in time to allow of a regidar system being 
adopted for tlis ensuing yeai\ 


to the same natural order os tho true oiuohouai aod it bo 
greatly resembles them in appearance titot it was 
for many years cinchona exeelea, cOtURuerra a 

cinchona indigenous to India, veiy coiudaerable exJMCtMons 
were entertained that it would be foni^ at leaBia0MI^.'wiwlo 
febrifuge if not an actual source of quinine. Wnteni eft-MIsoian 
Afaim ia MeiHoa allude in doubtful terms to the bark of ttue'tree. 
Ainslie, s^ieaking of the various substitutes thatjhad boOtl re- 
commended for Beruviaii bark, mentions the bark of eCnohonft 
iwcelsa as having been ascertained to possess powerful toiuo 
and antifejjrile virtues. O’Shaugiiessy speaks or the bark as 
follows: — “Tlie two inner leaves of the bark possess great 
“ bitterness and astriugency ; the bark is useil by taufiers; imd 
''also as a medicine among the Hindoos in oases req;utiing 
" astriugent.s. We have analyzed tho hark of etnehona excelea 
“ from tlic Botanic Gardens of Caloutta, but could not detoct 
“any alkaline ingredient : nevertheless, the trees of billy 
“ re^ion.s m.ay furnish tlie valuable desideratum. The stamina 
“being contained within the tube afiord much ground for ox- 
“ pecting tho discovery of a febrifuge alkaline iu this species.’* 
Tho writers of the New Indian Pharmacopoeia mention the 
bark as follow.^: — “Considering the natural order to which 
“ tho tree belongs and the sensible properties of its bark, it is 
“ not improbable that it may prove a valuable remedy. In all 
“future inquiries into the subject of Indian anti-periodios, this 
“ bat k should be one of the first to which attention should be 
“ directed.” 

These circumstances, therefore, led mo to make a full inves- 
tigation of the chemical constituents of the biu'k, in tho hope 
that I might be fortunate enough to discover a proximate prin- 
ciple, whoso constitution might perhaps throw light on that of 
the truo cinchona alkaloids. Jiy the kindness of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Morgan, Deputy-Conservator of Forests, I obtained a 
siq^y of tho fresh bark from tho neighbourhood! of Mudumulla^ 


From E. C. Baylet, Esq., C. S. I., Secretary to the Ooverinnent 
of India, Home Department, to tho Chief Sei ret.iry to the 
Government of Fort St. (ieorge, — No. 3(i93, <latc(l 28th 
June 1870. 

Referring to tho 5th paragraph of the des]iatch from Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State* for India, to the Government of 
Fort St. George, No. 13, dated the 19th May 1870, regarding tho 
course to be adopted with reference to the cinchona plantations 
on the Ncilgherry Hills, whether they should retuain permanently 
in the hands of Government, for whether they .should eventually 
be disposed of, as in the case of tho Government tea plaiitatloii.s, 
T am directed by His Excellency the Governor General in Coun- 
cil to request that no proposals for the sale of the .said planta- 
tions may be made without first communicating with the Gov- 
ernment of India. 


THE “OINOHONA EXCELSA.” 


Mr. Broughton has made tho following valuable communica- 
tion to the Madras Government on an analysis of the bark of 
the “ Hymenodict^07i exceleum,^* commonly called the “ Cin- 
chona Excelsa” 

Certain chemical ' researches’ which I have mado on an 
indigenous febrifuge have just been completed. 1 lierewith 
Mb to communicate the broad results of the inquiry 
aooovding to Q. 0., No. 241, of 22nd January, 1870. The large 
foffiil-titee “ B^^menodictyon exedeum^ is a native febrifuge of 
eoneldeiirablo interest, not so much from its proved efficacy in 
nMlttoine as from its hiptory and hotanicnl relations. It belongs 


111 W’ynaad. Tlie bark possesses the remarkable proijerty of 
being bitter when quite fresh, but this bitterness diminishes on 
keeping, so that after a few days, it has so decreased that the 
bark becomes nearly tasteless. After much labour I was en- 
abled to obtain tho principle in a pure crystalline state. A full 
examination and analysis of this substance showed me that it 
was identical with ajsculin, tlio fluorescent and crystalline prin- 
ciple of liorse-che.snut bark, discovered by Frischmom, and 
subsequently analyzed by Fromadorff in 1835. The chemical 
details of the investigation and tho data for this conclusion are 
scarcely suitable for detail here. They are to be found in the 
Pharm. Journal, Volume, IX., page 418. It is a somewlmt 
singular circumstance that tho bitter principle of this Indian 
tree should be the same as that of the norse-chesnut. It is also 
remarkable that the I>u‘k of the latter has obtained a certain 
reputation of being like the nymcnodictyon in India a gbod 
substitute for cinchona bark. Lindloy and other authors men- 
tion tliat it has been recommended as a valuable febrifuge in 
intermittents. The very general impression that this Indian 
faNo cinchona contiained (uiinino receives explanation from 
the properties of lesculin. tW solutions of this substance like 
tho.se of quinine are fluorescent, and arc oven more beautifully 
so. An oUsorver, who did not examine the other very dissimi- 
lar re-actions of tho two substances, might thus bo misled by 
the coincidence of so peculiar a property. Tho loss of bitterness 
undergone bv the bark on keeping is now also readily ex- 
plained, since rosculin, in contact with decaying oi:ganic sub- 
stance.s is decomposed, and produces a comparatively insoluble 
sub'stance, tvandaliny which has but a slight bitter taste. Being 
informed that there uere certain differences in the Hymenodic- 
tyon of South India, and that of the mountain ranges of Bengal, 

1 was de.sirous of testing tho latter before communioating my 
re.siilts as being perfectly general. By tho kindneas of Mr. 0. 
B. Claike I was supplied with some bark of tho original Hvme- 
noflictyon haik of Kox burgh from tho Calcutta Botanic Garoous. 
This enabled me to prove that there was no essential chemical 
diftbrencu iu the bark of tho Bengal tree and that fVom South 
India. Tho bark of Uynienodictyon exceleum thus differs en- 
tirely in it.s chemical character and products from cinchona bark. 
Containing no tiaco of quinine or related alkaloid, the expecta- 
tions ouco entertained of its medicinal value appear to have 
little support in fact. As (csculin will cveutuoli^ be both a 
dearer and less plentiful product iu this country than the alka- 
loids of cinchona, and is certainly of inferior theraiieutic value, it 
appears to mo to be scarcely necessary to make any medical 
trials with it. Should it, however, be thought desirable to do so, 

I shall of couree he ready to supply the necessary material in 
a pure state. 

Order thereon, 30tli June, 1870.— Mr. Broughton’s ezMii- 
meiit shows that the bitter principle inherent in the bark of the 
tree “ Hymenodictym exemum'' is identical with “ naoulUi,” 
which is also obtainable from the* horse-chesnut tree, bat is of 
little therapeutic value where the alkaloids of Cinemona are 
procurable. The report of the Govemmout Qukiolo^st will 1^ 
communicated to the Supreme Government and to tne Inspeo- 
tor-Qciieral, Indian Medical Department, ai^ a copy qjtitwill 
he transmitted to I he Secretary of State. 
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CINCHONA IN BENGAL. 


Fmnj C. 13. Clabkr, Ehq., m. a., Ofiiointiiig Superintcncf^^nt, 
Botanic Qardon, to »^crt*tar>* to the Government of 
Bengal, — (No. 188, Botiinic Garden, Calcutta, the 2ftth 

April 1870.), 

Sir, — I beg leave to nubmit tin* annual Beport on the cultivation 
of Cinchona in Bengal, for the year oialing .3lBt March 1870. 

2. The three specios of cinchona, of wliich the cultivation 
has been exteiided during they cor are (\ Succintbm, C. OfficUmlia 
and C. Calimya, 

The number of 1)1 an Is of these specias in petinunent plantu* 
tioufi were ne under. — 


V. vhvn. 

SlHt March 19^... til5,73S 
Slat March 1870... 1,066,100 

Increase... 43^1.^70 


C. 


Oficinalip. 
S12 71i> 


C'. Caliaaya. 
220 
4,000 

3,780 


3. The increase of iienuanont plont.ntions of C. Succinthra and 
C. CaUam/a has been made about Bihbap at an elo\ .ition of about 
2,500 fi'ct, and at Uungl)eo, nt an elevation of l,r)00feet. 

4. The average growth for the year of the ten measured 

plants of planted ill March IM)7 at Risliap, has 

been fifty-one inches, which fairly reproM'nts tho unsatisfactory 
general growth of the C, i^Hccirvbm iihiiitation.s. 

6. 'Die average growth for the year of tin* l<'n ineaHiireir 

e ants of C. planted inOctoluM* ]h>j at Kunj'boe, hjus 

len twelve ini*hcs, whii-h fairly represents the unsatisfactory 
general growth of the V. 0//irinaifis pfaiitxitioiis. 

8. The average growth tor the > car of t he ten measured plants 
of C. Caiisaya ])lante«l in June at Risha]), has been lifty- 
two inches, which represents the average growth of all the plants 
in ill 0 phiTitatioii catalogued as C. lint several im- 

portant varieties are includerl under tlie name C. Cahufn/a, and 
the tree variety raised l)y seed in Pebruary JS67 ami planted out 
in Juno 1607 had attained a height of 12 feet in October 1809, 
and ft tree of this age, lately cut down has produced two pounds 
of dry bark. 

7. As fully explained by Dr. T. Andeison in his animal 
Cinchona report in Bengal for the year ending .31st March 1868, 
the exceeding steepness of the hills, rombiiicd with the large rain- 
fall, prevents any tilth on these cinchona plantations. Tlie 
grass ftiid low jungle Iniviug been cut close, the young cinchona 
plants ai'e planted out in the permanent plantations. The weeds 
having been merely headed <lown, not eradicated, grow with great 
Btroiiglh in a moist ami warm climate, juid continual scouring of 
the young plantations is necessary. This is the t hief expen.s© 
under this system of cultivation. 

8. C, MHcdruhrtt and (\ i^lree variety) grow so freely, 

that by the third year the young trees in tlie platations are all 
looked ; they then crush the jungle beneath them, and can take 
care of themselves, and little further ex j»eiiso u[)on them is called 
for. 

9. But C, OJkaw/is shews no inclination to Ik cohic a tree at 
these plantations ; it remains a shrub with very scanty foliage, 
and even on the plantations which are five yeais old, there conti- 
nues the same oxi>enditure in .scouring. 

10. C, Succinihra and C. CaUsai/a fire planted about 1,200 
to the aero; C, Ofichudis about 4,000 to the acre. 

11. In the fifth year of grow’th in permanent plantation an 
aero of t\ OJizhutlis carries le.s.s than oiie-fourth the bark carried 
by an acre of C, Snreintbra, fiml costs more than four times os 
much annual expenditure. Moreover, the (\ Oj/idunlis then ap- 
pears disinclined to grow much larger, whereas ( \ Succirttbm will 
clearly grow into a considorable tree 

12. I calculate that at present it ha.s not been discovered 
how to grow C\ OJ^'rinafn to oeonomic profit at Rungboo. I 
therefore stopped its eKtension in Septeml^er last, though 1 was 
aware of the highquality^ of thogi'cy bark. Tlie present c^uantity 
IS lex^e for an experiment ; and as an experiment, a fcNv acres of 
C. Oficinafis were planted in September last at a somewliat 
higher level (5,000 feot) than the main plantation. Also, in all 
the C, Qficinalia plantations below the level of 4,000 feet (above 
which level C.Succirvbra docs not thrive), (\ Saccmihra has been 
planted betw^eeu the ranks of C. Officimilis, and will doubtless 
soon overgrow it 

The propagation and extension of (\ CalUaya has been 
pushed as fast as possiblo. There is no difficulty in multiplying 
C. SuccirulA,-a and C. O^inalU by cuttings, but at Rishap there 
lU found the greatest difficidty and uncertainty in multiplying C. 
^luaya cuttings. Herr voU Gorkom. the Director of the Dutch 
GOWnmen^inchona cultivation in Java, informs me that there 
we same ^culty with C. ValUaya is found ; but on the other 
in the drier climate of the Neilgher- 
ries outti]|p- strike with perfect suciAss. 

14; Hjr^von tJorkom has sent me on several occasions most 
• ’ ^Itsaya .seed, wliich germinated excellent- 

ly ; Wttf ikwukrbe discovered how to grow r. CuHaayahj cut- 
tiM, r-sfe^d greaUy prefer that method, as by it I am sure of 

S ttiDg ex^ly the variety which I wish to propagate. Mr. 
clvoria of opinion that not merely do the varieties cross 


fr^ly, but that many hybrids are formed from different species 
of cinchona. 

, 15. The most valuable hoxk known in the European market 
IS the C. Caltaaya bark : this Species grows admimbiy at IlMiapi 
and during the iiast year propagation has been atmost eutfre^ 
confined to it. Jn growing for profit, 1 believe it ultimuMy 
bo found advisable to grow one or two speoies Only on these 
plantations : and that it is best to discard a apeom at once 
which is clearly inferior with us to C\ CalUaya and u Suooirubra. 

1 6. I have lately brought from the Neilgherries two new kinds 
of cinchona, one provisionally named MirobUU of Mr. 
Broughton, the other C'. 2\tayo, In 0, Mirahilia the bark con- 
tains the astonishing quantity of 13^ per cent, of quinine alka- 
loid and more than 9 jicr cent, of crystallisable quinine. V, 
ritayo is a rich bark from Bern, a very lugh-level sj^eoies, said to 
bo found growing through the snow. 

17. During the year both C\ Succirubi'a and C. OffidneUia 
ripeiipil seeds : 5j( ounces of the former and 5^ ounces of the 
latter were distributed. One ounce of seed will raise nearly 
60,000 plants. 

IS. There were distributed from Ruugbee during the past 
financial year cinchona plants as under : — 

(\ Svccirubra^ C. Offiunalit. C\ (MHaai/a 


Mr. Weriiicho, Kursiong ... 
Dr. JnnieHoi), Saharuiipore ... 
Mr. KubHoii, Tuk\ar 
f*olnni‘1 Stiutt. Knngi“ii V.illey 

Total 


2,500 

1,500 

4,000 


50 

200 

200 


522 


.5(K1 


500 


10. The amount of propagation having lieen greatly reduced, 
a considerable number of tho old frames and glass were sold. 
The icccipts for the past year of the cinchona plantation ^laid 
into the JJurjeeliiig treasury were as under : 

1»- 
u 
0 
0 
U 


Rent from land let 


Rh. 

1,130 

10 

a. 

0 



0 

8;de of cinclioiut plant 
.Sale of old gltiHs . . . .. 

' 

1.5C 

4 


187 

8 




Tt>tal ... 

1^93 

12 


20. Tlie total exjienditure for the year on the Sikbim cincho- 
na cultivations was Rs. 50,224, being Rs. 1 8,642 less than the 
estimate, and Rs. 18,040 less than that of the pi*eceding year. 

21. The G, tSurcirubra trees stand C feet in the plantations, 
and, as an experiment in January last, a small portion of the 
denser plantation was thinned by cutting down three trees out of 
every lour. This was found to produce JlOOlbs. of dried baik, 
worth about Rs. 260 per acre. 

22. At tho same time u considerable portion of the more 
advanced trees were pruned by the removal of the lower 
branches. There was stored from the tbiuniugs and prunings 
in all 2,400 lbs. of dried bark. 

23. The only private nlantatioii in Sikhim, which (so far as 
I know) is extending ciiicnona planting on a considorable scale, 
is that of Mr. Lloyd and C’oloiiel Angus, known as tho Darjeeling 
Cinchona Association, and which occupies the north side of the 
Rungbee valley. This association now has about 600 acres of 
permanent plantation of C. ASuccirttbra, and has cut a consider- 
able quantity of three year old bark during the late cold weather, 
uud sold it ill the London market. 

24. The Government cinchona plantation at Nunklow, in the 
Kbasi Hills, was formed for tho supply of cinchona plants to the 
planters in Assam and Cachor. Seed is now easily transmitted, 
and I believe the discontinuance of the plantation atNunklow 
has been decided uiion by Governm nt. 

Nnmher and Diatribution of Cinchona plants in the Government 
plantation near Darjeeling on me 31^^ March 1870. 


KamOH of Rpecica of 
cinchoiiR. 


C Succlrubra 
C. raliHsya 
O. Mioraiitbu 
O. OfflcinnllB, & varieties 
C Paiiudiana 


“■i 


a ^ 

si 


1,05R,100 

4,000 

20,607 

460,600 

6,663 


Total.. 


r 

i 

ir, 

90.000 

10.000 
None 
10,000 
None, 

40/i00 



164.626 

8,168 

None 

10,000 

None 


None None 
90,768 Ditto 
None Ditto 

940,178 Vom 


1,830,716 

67,032 

20,607 

030,704 

6,008 


O. B. 

Ofg, Supdt JSi^tank Oardm, <m#Vn charge 
of (Hnehona c^Hvation in iSifngal 
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COFFEE 
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TKe Reason reports of Coorg for the last month state that the 
borer continues bk ravages, and that it is probable that some 
pf the estates in that province will have to be abandoned. 

♦ 

To the IkHtor cf the Ceylon Observer. 

MAMVBING OF OOFFIB BBTATBR. 

P, A., Kandy;, 23rd June, 1870. 

Dbar Bib — ^At the request of the Committoe of the Planters’ 
Aseooiatiou. I beg to forward, for publication, two letters from 
Mr. Bwan, inviting iiifomiation on the subjwt of the manuring 
of estates with poonac and bones, as also with woodaf>hes. As 
the subject is ox groat importance to the planting community 
the Ooxnmitee are nopeful that a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion will be elicited. 

1 need hardly say that I shall bo glad to receive any letters 
that may be sent me in reply to Mr. Swan’s, or on any subject 
of interest to the planters, and will lay them before the Commit- 
tee, who will, in due ooiirse, authorizes their publication, unless 
specially requested not to do so. — 1 remain, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, fl. Byrdk, 

Secretary. 


The Borders, 21th April, 1870. 

My Dear Bybde, — T here are two questions (both connected 
with manuring) which are interesting me much, and on which 
I should be glad to x)rofit by the experience of others; and 1 have 
no doubt many planters would be gloil to get information on 
these points. They are, to what extent and in what proportions, 
can bone-dust and poonac bo applied without stimulating the 
trees injuriously ? Bone-dust alone has, on the Borders, put on 
one of the finest crops 1 over saw. 

Secondly,- What proved good eftects in increased bearing 
have resulted from the application of wood-ash ? I am ap[)Iying 
this considerably, but should like to hear definite reports of the 
benefit wrought by it, elsewhere. It is a cheap munuze— easily 
prepared and easily api»lied. 

^ Yours very truly, 

. (Signed) W. A. Swan. 



The Borders, 23rd May, 1870. 

To THE Secretary op the Planters’ Association. 

Dbar Sir — 1 doubt if I shall be able to attend the meeting of 
Committee to-morrow, so T send in herewith a few notes of what 
I have observ^ed of the action of the manures sijeciiied. 

Bone-dust and poonac, combined, 1 have tried largely on one 
estate. The mixture does not seem to stimulate injuriously, 
but yields a fair amount of both wood and cio^>. About 1 lb. a 
tree was applied. Bones alone (1 lb. a tree) seems to put on f\ 
still bigger crop. On a field of fine large trees manured with 
bones alone last year, a crop of 11 to 12 cwts an acio has been 
brotight out, nor do the trees api)ear us yet, to bo .suffering from 
it. I consider the crop is nearly double what it is on the nn- 
manured portions of the same field. How bone-dust would an- 
swer, alone, for a succession of years, on small trees, I am not 
in a position to state, but its good effect in bringing out crop on 
large, but sluggish, trees is undeniable. Woodush alone, 2 
measures to a tree, and on one field 2 lbs.' to a ti ee, has produced 
a very fine crop, giving perhai>s 4 cwts. ah acre additional, lu 
company with two other old planters, 1 examined, some days 
ago, a field so mauuied ; we estimated the cro}> is at least double 
that on an adjoining field, uomauured. Say, in the one case, 

8 to 0 cwts. an acre, in the other 4, manured about a year ago. 
As bone-dust alone, and wood-ash alone, produce such good 
efiecta^l do not think I can go wrong in mixing them ; I intend 
to apply this season (especiany on all my high fields, where the 
crop in not in proportion to the fine laige trees) o\er 30 tons of 
bone-dust, in the following pxDportions : i lb. bone-dust and one 
measure (heaped) of wood-a^ to a tree. 1 believe this mixture 
has also the approval of our late Chairman, Mr. Wall, who has 
studied the subject of manuies (especially of the two specifieil) 
most oiurefully. But 1 shall be very glad to learn any informa- 
tion on the subject that may be elicited at the meeting 
to-morrow. — I am, yours faithfully^ 

(Signed) W. A. Swan. 

P. S. — I pay fid, a bushel for wood-as^ well sifted. T put 
down the crop on the field manured with bone-dust at 11 to 12 
cwts. an acre ; but another old planter estimates it still higher. 

' • 

COFFEE PLANTXIIG— SHADE OB OPEN ? 

T0 the Editor of the Madras Mail, 
fillL— T observe it stated in a reoent issue of your paper that 
afi B iSiiBmeeiing of the Coorg Planten* Association one of the 
Mmberi lUisea the question whether the encouragement of 


charcoal shade on oofifeo estates was advisable, to which the Pre- 
sident replied that he was satisfied that oolfoe planted un- 
der shade would not yield sufficient returns.'’ In adoressing you 
1 desire to court further discussion on this important point, as 
it k obviously advisable that the matter should not be allowed 
to rest thus, nut that others who have means of sttpplyjng In- 
formation should come forward and give the public the Jbinefit 
of their exjierienoe. 

On one point all are agreed-— that next to a certain amount of 
elevation moisture is essential to the support of the plant : thus 
its tliriviug condition in the open in Ce^on depends maiuly on 
the frequent showers with which that island is favored, and so 
also in high elevatious of 4,000 to 5,000 feet it benefits fh>m the 
greater amount of moisture in the atmosphere, although some 
men cf experience consider that even there nght abode and irriga- 
tion are of advantage, as a return for the exhaustion of t^ soil. 
Evidently, however, a number of Cooigites living in a difibreut 
climate are still persuaded that the plan which succeeds else- 
where is applicable to their 1 mkI, notwithstanding the long and 
trying hot weather to which their plants are subjected. But 
Home^ing indeed must be rotten in the state of Denmark, when 
when wc find the Superintendent stating in his last report the 
melancholy fact that many of the estates must shortly be 
relinquished on account of the boi'er : and no wonder, 
since tlie soil has lost its original virtue consequent on years of 
drought, and from not a vestige of vegetable mould l)eing left. 
Therefore, it is very plain that the only hoiio of recovering estates 
is by the immediato {danting of shade, which has alreimy been 
the saving of some bored estatcM. To answer the inquiry put 
at the meeting, I may take that charcoal shade is lookeii upon as 
a poor makeshii't till plants of an ^proved description can take 
their place The .scanty foliage affords little nutriment to the 
soil, and when the tree dies out, which it docs wholesale, the rot 
affects tlio coffee plants all round. Now in lieu of the ancient 
forest trees, what better substitute can be provided than good 
fruit trees, which, while they yield shade, will bring in thomsmvea 
some return both in fruit and in the vegetable mould supplied 
to the coffees trees The jack enn bo raised iu any number 
and at little trouble or cost from sce<l put dow'U all over the estate, 
and in six years will be 20 ft. liigh. Mangoes, Shevai*oy pears, 
cinnamon, liuic.s, oranges, guavas and loquats might also be ad- 
ded with advantage * also cincliona, nutmeg and cocoa were 
Govemmont to lend their assistance. The pepper and vanilla 
vines arc likely also to prove of use. The worst of it is that no- 
A cities have little attraction, and few are to be met with who will 
turn aside from the /jetUen path. Voiirs faithfully 

A Convert to Shade. 

# 

7’o the Editor of the Madras Mail. 

Sir,/- 1 have just read the letter of “ A Convert to Shade” in 
your issue of the 7tli instant. I quite a^rco with the writer 
thereof that the subject of shade or no shade should be thoroughly 
ventilated, and a betttr plan than by means of the public press 
cannot wvll be conceived for more reasons tliaii one. An im^>or- 
taiit reason is given in fact in this ^ery letter of ‘‘A Convert to 
Shiulo.” What T allude to is, that ni discusNing the question 
of the advi.sibility of one mode (»f eulti\atiDg the coffee trees 
the writers of lettoi.s to iniblic prints frequently exhibit a want 
of real knowledge on other points in connection with the subject 
besides the one immediately under discussion, and give mi 
oppoi tuni’.^' to others to point out their errors and put them 
r^ht. The Walter of the letter ni jour i^sue of the 7tn is oiien 
to one or two correetiouB, I think. 

With regard to his first axiom, if I may so call it, viz., that 
the necessity for iiioi.stuie IS bccondaiy to that of olcvatlon, ] 
think he stretches the point too far, and that he will find, if a 
vote w’ere taken, that sound planters would agree that moi.sture 
is absolutely more nece.ssary than tlevation, and that good 
coffee could be grown on the sea-coast itself provided you had 
the soil and moisture. Therefore, 1 think, we may assume that 
moisture comes before, and not after, elevation. 

Again, at the end of ibe ssmo para : I quote “light shade 
and irrigation are of advantage, as a return for the exhaustion 
of the soil.” 

Now granting for the moment that shade trees do give sorao- 
thing to the sod, I pass on to tho real w eak )x>int of the jiara ; viz., 
the idea of iirigation returning anything to the exhausted soil. 

It being a well iniown fact, to any planter of tlie least experience 
in such matters, that if sand planted with coffee or anything 
else is irrigated in the ordinary manner with qnly water, the 
exhaustion of the soil is greater tbau if only the ordinary crop 
had been taken oft* it and he manured or go out. If your 
correspondent meant irrigation with liquid manure ho should 
have said so, and oven then ho will find that the energy impart- 
ed to the coffee tree by the moisture in tho hqiiid manure will 
enable it to take nearly if not all of the fertilising properties 
contained iu the liquid, so that what remains only gM to sup- 
porting.the tree during the remainder of that season, and fresh 
manure must bo applied the next. Your correspondent k right 
in one point, viz., that charcoal is a very poor sbade alone, nut 
rmnotsurethat itknotquitesuiKient IP places^ ^Irhere the 
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forest has been a little too much cleared and a trifle more shade 
is found to be rctiuired. 

A dead charcoal certainly does play mischief, and therefore if 
for that reason only, should be got out of the ground, as soon as 
other shade begins to be of use from its height. 

But 1 beg to diflcr os to the jack being raised in any luunber 
or with little trouble. Try it in a place where cattle are liable to 
got into the estate and then see, or where even there are many 
sjiotted deer or iungle sheep. 

Then, again, i think the shade of the jcick is too dense, I may 
be wrong, of course, but fancy a lighter foliagod tree would be 
better. Cimiomou, I can^t agree with, it being a well known fact, 
that if a cinnamon tree dies in mi estate the whole of the coflee 
for some distance round dies also. 

The Vanilla ViiWy allow me to inform your correspondent, is, 
unless 1 am very much misinformed on the subject, an orchid. 

And now for the subject of ^hade. Docs it my ] 

Munzerabad is the only coflee growing district, I beliexe, 
whore shade has been recognized ns a quft non c»f coflee plant, 
iug. By Munzerabad 1 would bo understood to mean that 
taluq and those in immediate contiguity to it, such os Ihiiloor, 
Wastara, &c. There for some years coflee was grown under 
shade by the old hands, such as C^anuon, Green and otlieis, and 
they made it pay. Tiicn came a new King in Egypt, who knew 
not Joseph, or the bcuotits of sliado planting, and began felling 
every thing, and so successful flir a few good sc.isona did tlie, to 
these parts, now system qjjpear, that nearly every body follo\vod 
suit. Some, however, early took alarm and allowed secondary 
jungle to spring up for sliade, and to-day the proprietors of tho.se 
estates may thank their stars they did so. Others kepi on fol- 
lowing the open system, and all went well till the borer ni one 
very dry season shewed how it could si)rcad under la\ ourablc 
circumstances. Field after field of coffee had to be abandoned, 
till it was recognized finally tiuit shade and shade only in a cli- 
mate like that of Mysore would do for coffee. 

Then came the question raised by yonr correspondent. Does 
it pay ? 

Now compare the two systems. 

Coffee ill the oiien, must, to do any good, be constantly ke]it 
weeded on account of the dctenoiating nature of tlie weeds 
which spring up if this is not done. Coffee in the shade rarely 
requires more than two weedings in the year, and one of these 
may be done with a grass knife merely cutting down iveeds and 
creepers. Coffee in the open will cost on an average Us. 300 per 
aero to bring it into full bearing ; c<jffee in the shade, notwith- 
standing the fact that it does not give full crop till its fifth year, 
may bo oi>euod and kept up f<ir that time for Ks. 150 ]>er acre, 
or thereabouts. But lUe parties iu favour of open planting 
point to their returns when they do got a crop. Good coffee in 
shade gives in Munzerabad and the ncighbourbood an average 
outturn of 52.1 cwts. per aero. Tins brings say lis, 90. The 
working expenses, all told, ha\ing been about Ra. 50 during 
the year. 

Does coffee in the open i)ay better I 

Coflee in the open of course will pay more on the same extent 
of land, but as far as my experience goes requires a far larger 
capital to open and w<jrk it, and must have more .snperiiiteiid- 
enop A good man will look after twice as niiKh under shade, 
as he will or can do in the o]jon. The only draw back, as far as 
I can see, to shade planting is, that where a running fire has 
wilfully or by accident got m ivhcii clearing mvay the under- 
wood, the largo forest trees, though they do not at the time 
.appear to ])e injured, keep falling year after year, causing great 
gaps iu the sluide and doing more or less in,jnry to the cottec 
growing under them The best way to remedy this is, I imagine, 
to proceed, as described in the Revd. G. Richter’s season report 
for June, viz., clear os little as yon jiossibly can so long as you 
are able to lino and hole ;then after the first luomoty weeding 
at the cud of the monsoon, put in .i gang with axes and bill- 
hooks, and ovit down as much ol the supertiuous sliade as may be 
nocensary, lopping the same up small and U^ingit in rows 
bet weon'^thc coffee plants, it will generally bo found, I think, 
that by this system, the whole of the slnule necessarily to be 
removed cannot be accomidisbed in one season as the cut-down 
trees take up too much room on the ground ; but thi.s is no 
harm, as it can be done over again the followiag year, when the 
first cuttings are decayed, and the young coffee trees more pre- 
X>ared to stand a furthiT amount of sunligbl. 

Many planters in Mysore are, I think, keeping far too much 
sliade over their new clearings, but this is a fault on the right 
side which can easily bo remedied as compared w'ith having too 
little shade. Tlow'cver, 1 wpiild draw attention to one x>oiut, 
that when* too shffio has jiurposely been left at first, 
superfluity shoii^^bo got rid of as soon as possible, as it 
slwd.s to reason the idling of moderate sized jungle trees oven 
, 0 ^the top of good sized coffee must do some harm, whereas if 
fi^ed whnst the ooffee^s in its first year it does very little harm 
indeed, if any. Mr. Richter in his report would seem to hint 
. thut coffee ought to be grown under shade, in certain climates, 
to keep away the borer. If this is his meaning, I would wai'n 
him that it is a fallacy. The borer has attacked and will attack 
trees under the densest shade, ^hade is of more use in dry 


climates for saviug the crop from being burnt off in a bad aeasoo, 
than for any other purpose though it is of use also a8||a second- 
ary preventive of the borer, in this way, that wheret^ coffee 
tree has reached maturity under good shade and %$ then attacked 
by the borer, it is not so liable to be permanently ii^uied* 

This is one i^int, however, in oonnootion with shade planting 
to which I wish to draw attention and if possible get some one 
to find a remedy. At this season of the year, it is a painful fact 
that many coffee trees under shade become affected by a kind 
of blight^ which rots the leaves and a goo<l deal of the crim. 
Some think this is attributable to the drip of water from the 
shade trees. It may be so, but for niy own port I cannot help 
thinking it is owing to a want of drainage. It may be as weU 
to remark that I doirt know of a single estate under shade that 
is drained so that e-xperiiuent has still to bo tried unless there is 
a shade estate in existence that has been drained. I have never 
seen the same thing occur iu the open, even op undrained 
estates, but tliat I imagine would be, because the sub-soil 
drainage on land with no forest trees standing would be more 
rapid than on land where shade is left standing. That the 
surface drainage or wash is greater in the ojien is an undoubted 
fact I take it. However I’m not at all certain on this point. 
I would invite the opinions of oMer heads than that of— Yours 
truly, 

July l;2th, 1870, Novice. 


OIIBR AND BUMPKE CROPS. — COORG. 

The Rev. G. Richter in his Coorg Season Report, for the half 
3 ’oar ending 30th June 1S70, observes that conflicting as the 
statemont may appear its coiroctness can hardly bo qestioned, 
that never before, has the devastation on plantations by the 
coftce-borer been more manifest than now, and that the expected 
crops all over Coorg will be larger than in any former year. 

When ill uiy last report I stated, that the borer w’-as then less 
spoken of because its disafipoarancti was looked uiion as a cer- 
tainty, the last assumption was based on au illusion, and planters, 
who tbon made light of the borer question, are now convinced 
by au unploasiint ocular demonstration that, whereas in past 
years some only suftorod severely, now all may be liable to a like 
fate ; but whilst some x>lanters take the gloomiest and most 
desponding view of coflee cultivation, gzhel’s are as hopeful as 
ever, though with considerably lowered expectations, taking into 
account the heavy income-tax and land assessment. 

Owing to the borer-beetle’s habit of dox>ositiug its eggs into 
the l)ark’s natural fissures only, wliu U are most prominent on 
the lower part of the stem, old trees are chietlv tunnelled near 
the ground, and down to the very roots aiiu thus ho|>elesslv 
ruined. Hence the alarming loss on old estates. On a small 
scale it will prove both iiracticablo and eflicient, to rub the 
bark of tlio coffee stein and free it of all crevices, so as to 
deprive the laying beetle of any hiding place for its eggs, and 
a subsequent washing of the stem witTi carbolic acid or coal-tar 
would answer the purpose still more completely'. Even 25 
acres, treated in this manner, w’ouM prove more remunerative 
than 100 infested by the borer. Owners of yoiiug estates may 
thus, if not entirely escaxie, yet control, and repres.s ttie xiest, 
if at the same time from the beginning every bored tree is 
mercilessly removed and ilestroyed. 

“It is a remarkable fact, that the Goorgs, wlio, alarmed by the 
aiipearance of the borer, abstained of late years from extending 
Iheir jdantaiions, have this season entered with new energy 
ui)ou the cultiviiiion, fully determined, however, to plant only 
under jungle shade without burning the cut underwood and 
without spending more money than actually necessary for 
clearing and planting, which in their case is very little indeed. 

“ Near Nalknad there is the largest native plantation, Suda- 
mano-Kadu, extending over .300 acres, thus got up ; it is now 
five years old and was, when I saw it in March, in a most i>ro- 
mising condition, without borer, and yielded its owners, com- 
paratively si^oaking, a much larger profit, than any European 
has yet derived from coffee planting in Coorg. This examxde 
may commend itself as worthy of imitation especially to planters 
of moderato means. 

“ Those interested in coffco will have observed the curious 
Xihenomcnon, that unsuspected, yet bored trees show, chiefly 
after the early showers, sudden symptoms of disease. The cause 
may x^erhaps be thus explained : — with the spring rain the 
circulation of the exuberant sax) is revived and the larvas which 
during the dry we.ather directed their tunnelling ox>erations 
towards the >ino8t interior of the stem are now by an unerring 
instinct led to return to the still juiced outer wood^ round which 
they work close under the bark, and cutting off .the aeoendiug 
flow of the sax^, thereby kill the trees as soon as they have complet- 
ed one circuit, which may bo done in a single day. 

“ It apj^ars from a communication from Western Africa that 
on the Gold-coast, near Acrox>ong, a small ooffoe plantation was 
opened out about ten years ago, an inseoirr^grub — ifi now doing 
the same work of destruction as with us, ind there Is little doubt 
but that our notorious Xylotrechus wil) prove the culprit.” — 
Madras Mad, 
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' coffsib. 

To tlie Editor of All9i\*9 Ltdian Mail 
Sib,-*— I t is fully admittsd that the consumption of cofleo is 
gradually falling off in England ; 1 would venture to point out 
what a &adyantageous position it occupies in comparison with 
As Mr. Oaufoi'd stated, with perfect correctness, in the 
debate on the last Budget in the House of Commons, that whero* 
as, in the purohaM of tea, a highly manufactured article was 
bought, which might at once be consumed, in the case of coffee, 
the article was bought in a raw state, and had to go through a 
considerable amount of preparation before being brought into 
use. 

Take the case of coffee at 8(h. per owt., this would be 
per pound 8 57d. 

Duty at 3d. per pound ikU 

Boasting at per owt. would be per pound 0‘32d 

112 poundn raw ooffeo at 1 per pound is equal 
to £^. 10s. 11 f?5-l00d. 

An an owt. of raw ooffeo produooa only, upon an aver* 
aee, 92 pounds, when roasted, tlio ooat por pound, 

X after roasting, would bo oquol to ... I4'47d. 

The first cost having l)een 8*67d. 

6-90d. 

Au advance of &'90d. upon 8’57d. would bo 68* S4 per cent. 


cooBa planters’ association. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the Coorg Pldntejnf Aieoda^Umy held 
at Meroaray on Frida.g the Zrd of Jun$y 1870, 

'Captain Balph Taylor. 7 

Messrs. Donald Stewart, C. Qrant, W. AVright, J, Fil^^son, 
A. Stephen, J. Russell, H. East, J. Brewer, lY. Scobi^ 0« H. 
Evans, J. H. Morgan, Henry Maun, A. R. Alston, L. 
Johnstone, and the Rev. A. Fennell. 

Tho President said that it was ommited to be recorded in the 
votes uf tho last Meeting that lie had mentioned publicly on 
that occasion, that iu oixler to test the correctness of ^ those 
principles which ho had alreiuly laid before the Assooiation, 
and on which he based his conviction, that the price of food add 
and necessaries of life for native coolies having fallen so low as 
to allow of a cooly living on 2 rupees a month, the time had 
amved when proprietors might with safety and justice reduce 
the rates for lanriiu* on their respective estates, he, the President 
on one of his estate.^ had given notice to the Maistpies who 
were gone to their country, tiuit on their return the highest rate 
fur an .able bodied cooly w«)uld bo 5 rupees a month, and the 
rest ill proportion. Capt. Tavlor hoped his neighbours and 
4)thers would follow' this example, so that it might become gene- 
lal ; and ho intimated his intention of informing the Assooia- 
tion of the result of his experiment. 


Coffee would therefore cost the consumer in consequence of 
the duty being imposed upon it, when raw, 68*84 per cent, ad- 
vance upon an average on the first cost in bond, and it therefore 
follows that the grower of tea to the extent of the loss and 
charge attending the roasting of his produce, and that conse- 
quently, if it be desireable that these two articles should be 
subject to equal burdens, the grower of coffee has a claim for 
relief to tho ostout indicated. It is to be hoped that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may see fit to take the facts .submittc<l into 
favourable consideration. I may add that cocoa has for a con- 
siderable period only paid Id. per pound <laty. Sjigo- 
flower and other uiitaxed compounds, to increase its conshs- 
teucy, are added, and the article is sold retail <at about 6d 
per pound. 

The coffee grow er woidd, how'cvcr, be at once relieved to some 
extent, and tho consumer also much benefited, by an alteration 
in the existing law, which regulates the retail sale of chicory. 
At present, I believe, permission is accorded to retail grocers 
to supply packets to the public, labelled coffee and chicory, and 
this proceaure, practically, extends official sanction to the adul- 
teration of tho rormer, to the loss of all concerned, save the dis- 
honost rotailer, whose illegitimate gains arc tlieroby very large. 
As has been observed by a correspondent of great experience, 
let retail grocers sell coffee and chicory separately, and mix 
them under the eye of the customer, if .so desired. The in- 
creased duty on cliicory is of no avail, because this article be- 
comes then, in turn, tho subject for fraud. If the diaiicellor 
of the Exchequer would reduce tho present duty on coffee from 
3c^. to 1 per pound (the total amount of the existing duty is 
under £400,000) and an alteration be ma<le in the law', as to 
the retail sale of chicory, a great and early increase in the con- 
sumption of genuine coffee might reasonably be cx])ectcd, 
whi^ would mo.st probably supply the temporary loss to tho 
revenue involved iu the reduction of duty, wdiile to the poorer 
classes the boon would be invaluable, as they would then be able 
to drink one of the most exhilarating and strengthening of 
beverages, which would prove a very powerful rival to the j)oi- 
sonous dram and well-drugged beer. 

Dr. H assail tells us that the article called coffee, sold at the 
petty coffee shops, consists ihiefly of burnt liver ? 

Finally, a reduction of duty w'ould bo also of the greatest 
value to our possessions in the East and West Indies. One of 
the most prosperous of our colonies, Ceylon, by tho indomit.able 
energ;^' and peraeveranoe of her planters, aided by tho liberal 
aetion of the imj^crial and local GoverumoDt.s, has become, I 
allude especially to the iuterior of the island, a splendid and 
extensive coffee garden. , 

Should, however, unfortunately, the consumption of coffee 
continue to fall ofi( and coffee planting cease to be remunerative, 
the condition of that magnmeent island, now .so flourishing, 
would, it is apprehended, rapidly i*etrograde, financially and 
otherwise. 

Having passed the best portion of my life iu tho public ser- 
vioe of Ceylon, and baying oeen for some years in civil charge 
of the Central Province, iu which the greater portion of tho 
coff^ plantations are situated, and having afforded from time 
to time sll the official aid in my power as the chief executive 
authority of the province and a member of the Island Legisla- 
ture, to measures calculated to develop its resources, I am, na- 
turally, sincerely desirous of seeing the prosperity of tho colony 
eontiiuied and extended, the more particulturly when such pros- 
' Sdufilt be consider^ ,to be. in strict aooordau^ with, and 
nof m Anti^ponism to, the best interests the mother country • i 

^Firnttin, yours faithfully, E. Rawdon Power, : 

jRebired List, Ceylon Civil Service. 

Tenby, South Wales, May 31 li70. 


The President reatl the Petitions to the House of Commons 
on the subject of tho Income Tax and Home duty on coffee, and 
it was reHolved that they bo printed and ciroiUated with these 
proceedings. 

To the Honorable tho House of Commons of great Britiau and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled : 

The ihiinblo Petition of the Coorg Plantei-s* Association in 
India 

RrSPU TFULLY Shewkth : 

1. Tliat your Potitiuiiei*s aro protlucers of coffee, and in 
regard to the iluty of three-pence pur pound on coffee imported 
into London, your petitionors beg to (fraw the attention of your 
Hon’ble House to the ( (uifinuod depression of the coffee trade 
and interest for many years past, and the falling off in Home 
consumption, exportation, and price, owing to tho high rate of 
import duty, while the price of labor in the producing countries 
lias increased year by year. 

2. That in coiuparison to tho article of tea which ba a 
manufactured article is chargetl six-pence a pound, the rate of 
threc-penoe a pound upon coffee in a raw state cannot fail to be 
considered unnecessarily bigb, when it is remembered that, 
w'hilc the \aluo of tea, manufactured and ready for consump- 
tion, at lca.st is 150 shilling.s per cwt. that of raw coffoe is only 
fioui 60 to 6.5 shillings for thebaine weight, which in the ensuing 
process of prcqiaration for conbnni[)tion is reduced by 20 per 
cent., and, therefore, the duly of threeqience a 0011110 , or 28 
shillings Ibr one hnnditd weight r.w, becomes a cliity of nearly 
31 shillings for e\ cry laindred-w'eight of coffee ready for con- 
sumption. 

3 That the rcfluction of the duty on tea to six-peiico a 
pound, caused au nicrca.so in tho consumption of that article 
from 02 wdlions of [Mumds in 186H, while on the other hand 
the coiisuniption of coffbt» has grdau.ally decreased from .‘17 mil- 
lions in 18r54 to 30 niillion.s in 1868. 

4. That nutwith.standing a decline in consumption, the im- 
portation of colfcc into London liu.s increased by the extension 
of the cultivation in new' countries, and your petitioners believe, 
that the presbure of tlio heavy duty upon raw coffee, is the 
cause of an e\tcn.bi\o mixing c»f chicory w'ith coffee ^low'der, and 
the main reason why the hauitu.d use of pure coffee is not more 
appreciated by the laboring population of England ; and yet 
there is every ground to believe, that tho genuine article, if 
only cheap, w'onid speedily f*iij<l f.ivor, and its eiihancG<l consump- 
tion prove advantageous both to tho Government rovenuo and 
tho producer. 

5. That on the 20th March 1870, the stock of coffee in London 
was 1,260 tons more, than on the same date in 1869. home 
coiiMiiiiption in the first tweho weeks of this year was 450 tons 

than the year before, whereas the quantity exported had 
decreased by nearly 2,(»00 tons ; and in ootisequeuce of the in- 
creased import duty on coffee lately decreed by the North Ger- 
man (^lHtoms’ Parliament, it is to be feared, that the figure 
on this head, will bo still fi^tlior reduced. 

6. Tliat all the above facts clearly show, that the coffee trade, 
interest, and production retpiiro relief, and your petitioners, 
therefore, humbly pray, that your Hon'ble House will take into 
your consideration tlie propriety of abolishing, or at all events 
reducing tho import <hity upon coffee. 

And us in duty bound, your Petitioners will every pray. 

(Signed) Ralph N. Taylor^ President. 
Henry Mann and Donald StewaIW, Jiewhent , 
Mercnra, 3rd June 1870. 
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To the Honorable the H 01180 of Commons of Great Britaio and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled : 

Tho humble Petition of the Coorg Planters* Association in 
India. 

Sheufeth 

L That your Petitioners form a bo<Iy of Planters, both Euro- 
pean and Native, all more or les-s interoBted in tho cultivation 
of coflee In tho Provinces of Coorg, and your petitioners respect- 
fully represent to you r Honourable House, that the enterprise 
in which they have embarked has become bo over- burdened 
with taxation, both in this country and in England, in addition 
to being subjected to seven years consoc^itive bad seasons, short 
crops, and low nriees, that the whole capital of your petitioners 
sunic in the cultivation of upward.s of dO,O00 acres of laud, as 
well as the revenue derived by Oovt. from the same, is in 
danger of boiug irretrievably lost and sacriUceil. 

• 2, That the chief burdens which fall heavy on the producers 
of coffee in this coiiutry aro : 

(a.) Tho assessment on his land whether oulivatotl or not. 

(6.) The Homo duty upon coffee in London. 

{c,) Tho Income Tax. 

3. That your petitioners have already addro.ssed a memorial to 
Her Majesty’s Government of India on the subject 4if coffee Lual 
osseBsment and a separate petition toyourHon’ble House on the 
subject of the duty on coffee, and they desire now respectfully to 
represent to your Hon’blc House that in consequence of either 
the want of experience or incapacity of those to whom has been 
entrusted tho care of the Finances of India an imaginary deficit 
has been declared in the Budget of 1870-71, the Government of 
India has been induced to pass a Bill in a lianty and uncon.sti- 
tiitional manner ; Membi^rs of the Legislative (’ouncil actually 
voted for the Bill against their own convictions ; and your peti- 
tioners ill common with all Europoans and all servants of Qo- 
vemmeut, whether Civil or Military, have been most uiiwl^ely 
and improperly subjected to the imposition of a war ta\ amount- 
ing to 3^ per cent. 

4. Tliat your re.s 2 >ectfiilly protest ag.ainst a 

system of legislation in matters of finance, which admits of a 
Finance l)e 2 )artmout, or Minister, whether competent or not, 
rendering abortive the Legislative Gouncil of India, and causing 
precipitate and ill-considered action on the ])irt of of the Execu- 
tive Government, to the prejudice of the wri( le pcojilc of India. 

5. That your petitioners maintain that by Sir liichard 
Temple’s own showing, there wiw no necessity whatever for an 
Income Tax of 34 per cent. ; that the deficit created in the 
Budget, is caused by extravagance of Admmi.stration and exces- 
sive expenditure both in England and in all Departments of 
Government ; that India posse8.se.s resources, such as a successive 
duty, a tax on tobacco, or a tax on marriages, of which the 
Finance Department profepaes to have no knowledge, and that 
the Income Tax in India, at any rate, is ])artial in its operation, 
ui\juBt to those whoso incomes are known, not ju.stihcd by the 
^ures and facts of the Biulget of 1870-71, and has been impo.sed 
without projier discii.s.sion and debate in tho Legislative Council 
of Her Majesty’s Government of India. 

0. That your petitioners, therefore, hurnhly pray, that your 
Hou’ble House will be x^easetl to advise Her Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, to apiioint a Royal ( 'oiiiinissiou, to enquire into the 
Finances of India, with view to the abolition of tho Income Tax, 
tho reduction of wiustefnl and excessive ex[>enditure, and a re.s- 
toration of cquilihrinm by tho soundest rules of Finance. 

And your petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray. 

(Signed ) Ralph N. Taylor, rremlent, 
Hanry Mann and Donald Stew.\rt, 

Meroora, 3rd June. 1870. 

Mr. Russell brought to notice the danger arising to coflee 
estates on the side of tho main road from the tu’actico of post 
runners carrying largo flaming torches along the r<»nd, during 
the dry w'eathor especially, and that the Association should ad- 
dress the Post Master General on the subject with a view to 
obtaining tho BubBiitution of a small laiitorn for the 2>Y0.sent 
torch, ftvm Mercara to^lio boundary «)f Coorg. 

Seconded by Mr. SteW’art and cairicded. 

With reference to the returns of vital statistics called for by 
Qovemment, it was resolved that the Association, should eoio- 
munioato with the Superintendent, (’oorg, through the President, 
in order to point out certain modifications in tho returns which 
wonld 1^ advantageous to the object in view, and save both 
labour and expence. 

A discussion arose on the subject of cultivation of coffee under 
shade, and Mr. Stewart said he would be very glad to hear the 
practical opinion of Planter-s regarding shade, specially 
what is colled charcoal shade, wtiich he had heard once 
hig fcly praised, and how it ^was abused on all sides. Mr. 
MiM said he had always bmn against shade, because he 
hal^lways observed that the coffee tree, bore heavily in the 
wbue on the other hand it bears little under shade, and he 
diMot believe that fruit of any description, w'ould succeed well 
ii¥i£e idiade of trees. After a long discussion on this subject, 
1^. Johnson suggesteff, with reference to the memorial to the 
House of Commons on the subiect of reduoing the coffee duty, 
that the ooftee brokers in Lonaoo be request to join in the 


* 

movement ; and the President said that Mr. Maun, would be ^ 
furnished with a copy of the memorial to take to London for 
the purpose of infonning the brokers of the action taken by 
this Association in the matter. 

The President gave notice that unless necessity arose, he 
would not call a meeting of the Association, until after the 
monsoon, but duo and public notice would be given hereafter 
of date and time of next meeting 

(Signed.) Ralph N. Taylor, PtMident, 

- ■ ■» ■ 

POPULAR FOOD ANALYSIS. -—COFFEE. 

Chicory, the chief adulterant of coffee, is tho dried and roast- 
ed root of the common endive, so dear to the lovers of winter 
salad^ as a substitue for lettuce. This i>lant is to be seen 
growing wild in many of our hedgerows, and belongs to tho 
liotanioal order of Com^sitw. It is very similar to the com- 
mon dandelion, which belongs to the same order, but it is 
readily distiiigii[.shecl by the colour of the flower, which 
is blue, while that of tho dandelion is yellow. The chi- 
cory root also bears a groat resemblance to that of the latter 
plant, being, like it soft, and exuding whcir squeezed the milky 
juice so well known to nil of us who have enjoyed, as children, 
the ideasuro of wandering in the fields. 

Our wild English plant is not, however, so much esteemed in 
the market as the German and French varieties, which are Spe- 
cially cultivated for mixing with coflee. Tho following .analysis 
will show the conqxjsition of chicory root in its dried state, and 
alS4i that (*f its aah, to which we shall have occasion to refer 
hereafter. 
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From these results it is evident that this i>lant contains no 
liriuciplos whicli would render it to any extent a iisefiil substi- 
tute for coffee, as wo look in vain for tho cnJfHc acid^ or the 
Mmic, already shewn to exist in the hitter article. But what 
shall we say if, besides containing nothing valuable, it should 
be i)rovod to be positively injurious when freely consumed ! 
Let us he.ar J)r. Jonnston on this subject : — “Taken in mode- 
rate quantities, the ingredients of chicory are probably not in- 
jurious to health, but, by prolonged and frequent use. they pro- 
duce heartl)urn, cramp in tho stomach, loss of appetite, acidity 
ill the mouth, coustijiation with intermittent diarrhoea, weak* 
iie.s.s of the limbs, tremblings, sleeplessness, a drimkeii cloudi- 
ness of the senses, etc. At tho best, therefore, chicory is a 
substitute for coffee to which only those to whom the price is 
an object ought to have recourse,” To these remarks we would 
odd, that we prefer not being poisoned even at the most moderate 
cost ; and in cases “ where price is an object,” we would advise 
the public to abstain from paying anything at all for such a filthy 
bovonago, ns chicory-coffee undoubtedly is, to persons of un viti- 
ated taste. We might bring up many other charges against this 
nasty infusion, but wo will only give one more, and that is a dic- 
tum of Dr. Boer’s, to the effect that the continual use of chicory 
causc.s amaurosUf and consequently blindness. Since giving our 
coffee results last month, wo have been seriously remonstrated 
with by a grocer, wbo deolares that he aurl Ids brother trades- 
men 2 >ut nothing else into their coffee but chicory This is, 
however, only a repetition of the old story, told long ago by Dr. 
Pereira, who said that “ while the grocers, on the one hand, 
cheat their customers by adulterating coffee with chicory, the 
chicory dealers in turn cheat the the grocers by adultenuring 
chicory.” Whether the grocers are, or not the chief sophistioat- 
ors, is comparatively immaterial, for the fact remains ^ that the 
public continue to suffer. The grocers cannot, homver, bo held 
mnocent^ os they buy ground chicorg, which article theg can 
pwchatie at a cheaper rate than they could the dried root iteelf ; 
and of w^t then do they in their innocence, imagine it to oe 
composed ? Out of twenty samples of ground chicory purchased 
lately in London (but of the analyses of which we nave not 
space at present to give details) more than half were found to be 
adulterated. 

We now turn to the detection of the adulterations of 
coffee. Mai^ siinple procesaea have been from time to 
time’liroposecr, to aaceiwn whether tbie Itfticle be pure or not, 
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without saving exactly what is the adulterant ; aud of the8d we 
subjoin anw. 

1. — Take the packet of coffee os it comes from the grocer’s 
in your hand ; and, having mven it a good squeeze, lav it gently 
on the table, aud open it. If the contents be found aclhering to- 
gether in a cake, the sample is not pure. 

2. — Drop gently a teaspoonful of coffee on the shifaoe of a 
glass of water, and observe if any of it siuks immediately ; if so 
it is bad. Lot the whole be now slightly stirred, and notice the 
colour imparted to the water ; if this be a decided brown tint, 
then the coffee is adulterated, mo.'st probably witli chicory or 
burnt grain of some kind. 

8. — Make an infusion of the coffee in the usual way, pour sotne 
into a cup, aud let it stand till cold ; if a skin or sciiiu should 
form on the surface, there is reason to sus|)ect baked animal 
matter, such as horses’ liver. 

If, however, we seek motho<ls of discovering the precise aduL 
terants employed, W means of chemistry, the subject becomes at 
once much more difficult, and the result not always reliable. 

As in this world partisans can be found for almost any dogma, 
no matter how ri<liculous it may be. provided that it is only assert- 
ed loudly and unblushingly enough,— so our grocer friends have, 
by dint of continual asseverations, got a large number of people 
to positively believe in chicory-coffee, and call this filthy root 
All improvement I The terrible absurdity of this idea mu.st he 
manifest to any one who glances for a moment at the subject. 
Chicory is a root, while coffee is a seed. Tlie former, buried in 
the ground, deprived of the influence of sunlight or air, only 
contains a few of the crudest vegetable matters, so to speak ; 
while the latter, ffourishing under a tropical sun, has all those 
complicated and refined organic principles, such as alkaloids, for 
the formation of which the action of light, etc., appears to he 
absolutely nece.ssary. The advocates of chicory adulteration 
know well that it produces a sensation of oj)pre.s.sion in the sto- 
mach, and they take achantage of this to pi*eteiid tliat chicory- 
coffee has strength, and are believed by ignorant persons who 
cannot discriminate between that (puility aud indigestion, aud 
whose iralates have long since been thoronglily vitiated. 
Another cry of these apologists for twlulteration is, that thanks 
to chicory, coffee is brought down within the means of the poor* 
who otherwise couUl not afford to drink it. This is very like 
bringing down cliamtiagno for the use of the poor, by adding 
three-fourths of .small beer, only that in this case two g<K)d 
things would be .spoiled, whereas chicory is too nasty to spoil at 
all. The simple fact is that, as a rule, the poor get little or no 
coffee in their shilling mixture, the grocers get that sum per lb. 
for a substanoe wliich would not fetch Gd. per lb., if it weiHi sold 
in its own name. But wc live in a country of ** vested interests.” 
and, as the grocers Iiave a ** vested interest” in this adultera- 
tion, it is teiiiporisud with, and was for a time actudlly legalised, 
under a trifling restriction which was seldom even complied with. 

In conclusion, we have simply to ivsk that the public should 
somewhat bestir themselves, and opply the spur to our t.ardy 
legi.slators, so that it shall bo made a misdemeanour to .sell, 
uinler any circumstanoe.s, a mixture of chicory ami coffee. This 
would not liui’t any of the chicory epicures, as they could still 
buy their succulent mouthful in a separate form, while it would 
protect the great mass of the community from a daily perpe- 
trated fraud. Our authorities every now and then make a 
spasmodic dtisii at something, and hitely tlicir hobby has boon 
“ tea dust” and “ redried leaves but after all, even with the 
terrible addition of their frolicsome (jhine.se pig.s, about which 
wc have heard so much during the last few weeks, the sale of 
such commodities is no worse tliau the daily wiuked-at traffic 
in chicory -coffee. — Food^ounwl^ April 1. 

• J. Mutter, Ph. D. 

COFFEE IN TR.AVANCORB. 

About 2, l(.MJ acres of forest laud fit for Coftee were oflvertized 
for sale in the year 1868-f$d. Of these, 700 acres wei'C taken up. 
Regular title aoeds were issued to the grantees of cofiee lands 
in 19 instanced. 

The number of coffee estates owned bv Europeans at the 
end of the year was 50, containing in too aggregate about 
14^700 acres. This is, of course, apart from the estates and 
gardens owned by natives both on the hills and in the plains. 

The total tariff value of coffee exported in the year was about 
2,62,000 Rs, ; but this speculation is yet in its incipient stage 
of development. 



Dimloola^ Ceylon, July 1870. 

There is no abatement in the exj^udituro in manuring of 
coffee estates nor in the interest manifested in the best means 
of effecting this desirable end. Some fiiither interesting facts 
have come to light : the lesults of experiments on the estates 
under the direotion of one leadiffg Firm are unfavourable to the 
idea of renovating old, worn-out estates by inoaus of artificial 
manura, aud premrence is being given to a system of preparing 
a substantial bulky compost on the estates mixed with a small 
proportion of poouac and perhaps bone-dust. On the other hand 
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sombreonim has given most important effects iisat^^ation 
throughout the Kullibokka Valley, iu^d managers in dic- 
tion, formerly $ceptio(ii, have now arranged to give it 'a/ufal on 
an extensive scale. In one case where a very expekitiAcedi 
observant planter ha^pplied it with marked benefit, the tfioclius 
operamli iuio[>ted diffmd oousidorably from that recommended 
by Mr. Tytlor, the earth beiug diig up round tho tree and the 
suinbrerorum fairly mixed with it (wo quantity the mme as 
prescribed in Doombera) instead of beiug placed by itself in a 
hole close by the tree. Picking of the new crop has already 
commenced in tlio lowui* districts and oven os high as Rangalla ; 
but tho prospect does not iioiiit to a bumper return, nor even 
to one equal to last year's, although in some districts estates 
ore well covorod with fruit . — Cay Ion Observer, 

♦ 

THE nilAZILUAN COl'FEE CHOP. 

The Brazillian coffoo crop is, wo hoar, estimated at 3,6()0,00() 
bags, equivalent to cwt.s. 6,O76,()0(). For the first four months 
of 1870, however, tho shipmcMits from Uio hail shewn a groat 
falliiig-ofi', not only a-j conq) ir.id with the correstiouding period 
in 18G!), but on the iiverago of many years, as the following 
figures will shew: — 


Siiipmenth l.M 

IW. 



1870. 

„ January 

17« 

220,001 

190,899 

217,970 

,, February 

J4>:S7 

181,091 

29.5,004 

119,680 

„ Marcli 

lh9,J>7fi 

I.B,924 

24I.ri02 

128,978 

, April 

201,710 

iSd,308 

272,575 

89,516 


Thus it will he .seen that tho exports for April, 18/0, ai^e less 
by nioro than onc-balf those of any year since 1866 and less 
than one-third of the c.vports for 1869. 100,000 bags are equal 

to about 125,000 cwts. Ctylon Obtt&rrer. 


DisiiiiniiTioN 01*’ C’oiTLi: Crop Exported from (Ceylon 
FROM I.',! Ocr. lSt)9 10 4 ih Augt., 1S70. 
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cNNt. 763,152 
11.426 
1,171 

A 5,207 

Sydney 

Gibraltar 

llon^kouR 

23 

Bombay 

Coloatta 

1 

Boston 

166 

New York 

2,473 

Havre 

12,072 

.Singapore .. . 

Ningpo .. 

U 

Sandy Hook for order. 

1,028 

Falmouth for order 

1,396 


MauJ-itius . ... 



Tofnf, 

64,228 

827,380 

1,428 

12,861 

•I. 

1,176 


6,207 


2* 

H50 

361 

892 

392 

2,388 

2,64. 

22, IH8 

24,8(!1 

10 ,128 

22,600 

141 

HI 

5 

18 

7,500 

8,828 

3,931 

5,327 

448 

US 


Total cwts. . 

79^421 

Via tho Suez Canal) 

1-4,749 

Port Said for order, f 

Port Said 

J,264 

Trieste 

7,931 

Havru .•.. 

2.6-55 

London, \ia the Sue/.C’unal. 

22,294 


113,127 

911,548 

609 

14,35S 


1,264 

2’i8l 

10,216 

1,603 

4,138 


22,294 


Totil cwt«. . 



117,6‘iO 


9fi3,S27 


PnuxiNu CoFEE Trees. 

To the Editor of the Madras Mali, 

Sir,-- You published an article headed a ** Want of Wynaad,” 
.some time ago in which the writer dwells upon tho injury coffeo 
speculation has suffered in public oiiiiiion, from the Bombay 
crisis and other causes. 1 fancy that another “ Wont” exists, 
which coidd easily be met, if iirejudicc did not deter planters, 
untrained in the. old practical Ceylon school, from trying it — I 
allude to pruning. Fi’om my observations, I believe that 
systematic pruning doubles tho annual return of crop. Rupees 
8 per aero tlius expended, and Rs i‘3-8 0 additional for handling 
out the young wooil, is not a heavy item when the result gaiued 
i.s considered. Properties which uiipruned in former years 
yielded 3^ cwts. per acre, have since the execution of this work, 
given from 7^ to 8 cwtj» ; .such facts are well known to all W'ho 
I have ventui-odon the experiment. Individuals are, however, to bo 
found, whoso views arc probably original, and who teU you, that 
“they don’t believe in scientific pruning,” and flirther, that all 
that is requisite consists ** in removing suckers and shoots 
growing in tho centre;” when these opinions are held, by — 
shall we say hard-headed Scqtchmeu, .who, aw, act in the 
aw caiiacity of aw “ vi.siting agents,” it is palpable that 
the rctiirn.s will bo meagre, proprietors dissatisfied, or 
shareholders clamorous for a dividend iu vaiiiJ In your 
issue of tho 20th instant, “ Novice ” wishes to know 
whether “ coffee cultivated in tho open gives a profit of more 
than Rs. 40 per acre ?” If pruning and handling are carried on, 
under average circumstances of soil and ;climato in Wynaad, 

I belie Ye that a profit of Rs. lOUper aero may bo safely depend- 
ed on. Shade does nut appear to be suitable to coffee grown 
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on forest sods hero, but in the low-lying bamboo estates, I coast, a maximum of Rupees 3#0 per ton, and under favor 
hold that ft partial shade of “ Jack” would be beneficial, a*’!© oiroumstances low as Rupees 240. This presupposes 
Sambiir injure young jack trees a good deal, unless the latter ®ll the estate in bearing, and a reasonable Wynaad crop swr of 
are fenced iii. 5 to 8 cwb. per acre. With a parting caution, therefore^ 

I have always observed coffee growing near jungle sufier ^ scientific friend, not to make his pruning knife too sharp, 
from loaf rot,'’ and whero the annual rain-fall is largo, and remember that the coffee tree has roots as well as brauoh- 

not well distributed, perhaps a remedy might bo found in ^ return to my more legitimate methods of mitigating 
thinning out the shade ; I hold that tlie denaiti/ of the latter follies of the human race, hoping, however, that the world at 
chiefly aftects coffee with loaf rot, and thrff siirfaco drainage is large has not suffered from my pro-oooiipatiou, — Mail, 

not connected with the blight ; I hope this question will be ^ 

thoroughly ventilated before long.— Yours truly, 

An Advocate for Scientific Pruninu. rRUNiNci coffee trees 


Wynaad, 26th July 1870. 


PRUNING COFFEE TREES. 

<< Common Sense” who hails fi*om Wynaad has favored iis 
with the following 

AVould you kindly allow mo to make, in this instanco, nn 
excojjtion to my usual mode of com luiiui cation with the public, 
viz., writing directly, and in my own name. Most people have, 
from time to time, the benefit of my inspiration — N’ew'.paper 
Editors, (witness your leaders) and Englishmen of almost all 
degrees, even coflee planters. Natives of India, and <)llicer*> of 
the Department Public Works, I need hardly say, an^ honora- 
ble exceptions. Wliat has roused me to this unusuu! coinse ? 
It is the letter, that an individual of one of the above clasT,es 
has written, and which has appeared in your i.s-siie of August 
Ist, signed, 'An Advocate for .Scientific IVnning,’ for it shows 
throughout such an utter absence of my principles, and forget- 
fulness of my teaching, that I have iocouim* to \oii .is the 
medium through whieh lie may ho recalled to a hidtcr mind. 

To begin with, What would the yontlenian lie .it tlo 
he ha.s doubled his crops by pruning. Siuvly tliis is a \»'ry 
bale statement. Ifns lie awakened suddenly from a I<»ni; slot ji, | 
and begun frantically to prune, having neglected it hofoie, or 
has ho discovered a now systein whieh ho is far too knowing 
to proclaim to his brother planl<*r.s H His letter gi\cs no clu(‘- 
to the mystery. Ihit it does worse, it mi^ht lead a young plant 
er to believe that pruning por xc has greater virtues than [ can 
l>ossibly credit it with. Now, on tho eontiMry, my idea is 
that every properly-man.aged cotfoo estate shouhl he annually 
pruned and thinned, to seciiro a regular .suci'cvsiou of crops ac- 
cording to thecapahilies of its soil and exposure. Hut th(» tlogiiia 
lividdowu by thU geutloin.m,lhat s<*ieutifi<* pruning will double 
crops, is, although sutficieiitly spi'cious, ,i pernicious doctiine 
to swallow unqualitied. It spei ious ns it might actually 
happen in case of great previous negloct up to a certain point. 
It IS pernicious for the following umsofi -priiniiig enconr.igc«j 
the tree to now clihrts nt tho same linn* flint it roliov'es i( of 
superfluous wood, and wliori juJuMou&Iy done is a most luun*- 
ticial }iai*t of cotfeo cu!ri\ ali ui. Hut no jilauler must look to 
that alone to kec|> his crops up to tJie m.iik, AVIiy cncour.igo 
the tree to new eftorls, if the soil \m11 not hear the* poor thing 
out iu thorn, which it will infallibly cease to do unless the 
ground is kept in heart by tho weeds being chocked, and man- 
ure Ixjing applied to replace tho wa'.te I he ( rops have caused y 
A fine appetite is a capital thing when there is lots to eat ; 
but bitters are a mistake when there is nothing foi dinner. 

“ The Scientific Pruner” sccnis to have considered none of 
these things. If by auy change these ideas have not occurred 
to him - before, let him now make some observations anew, on 
tho condition of the estates of the v.irinns compiiiies which 
have had “meagre leturns,*’ and he will always find, I think, 
that there arc many other causes besides dofieient prniiing to 
account for their short-comings. Again, there arc none of iny 
clients for whom I have such a resiiect, or who retiin such a 
large proportion of iny teaching-, as the h iivl-headed Scotch- 
men who have offended my .scientific friend. Necc.ssarily, 
therefore, I object to hoar them .sliglitcd. But T will let it pass 
for once— as, looking dowui from my elev.itimi over mankind 
1 can see these very hanl-heailed Scotelimen, standing at the 
head of affairs in iilrno-t fdl the great eoftec distiict.s of the 
east, where their opinions are considm-ed of most value on all 
subjects with reference to coffee cultivation, hcioutifio pruning 
included, yuch being the case, the bitterness of our “Scientific 
Pruner” is ea.sily accounted for. 

And now, as to the last paragi^aph, how about the loaf rot i 
Let us ventilate it; by all means, and tho thing i.s done. The 
dinease bus vani.shed. It only prevails to any extent on estates 
close to the ghauts, which are shrouded for eight months of the 
year iu almost continual mist, and, as tlic “ Prunei” roinaikH, 
it is worse at the forest edge^, being found there iu er»tates 
further out fixiln the ghauts although the body of the e.state !ia.s 
none. The reasonds cvideiit, The forest stops the circulation 
of air. ^ 

Ah to the profits to be made from coft’Qe in the open. They 
are so entirely contingent on tho chances of wars, dyspeptic 
brokers, and general contingencies that they can hardly be 
fairly stated. * Hut the coffee from a roa.sonal^ly accessible place 
should cost the grower when it arrives in the carer’s yard on 


Our Correspondent “ Novice” has favored us with tho follow- 
ing letter with reference to questions of paramount importance 
to Cofteo Planters in this Presidency: — 

Allow mo a few words in reply to ** An Advocate for Scientific 
J^runing” whoso letter appears in your issue of the 2nd. 

I suppose I expressed myself badly in my last if I gave your 
correspondent the idea that I wanteu to know if coffee in the 
open will pay more than Rs. 40 per acre per annum. 

What I intended to ask was, whether coffee in the open will 
return a higher per-centago of profit on tho yearly outlay ? Rs. 
40 per acre being as.siimed to bo tho net profit per acre of ooftee 
pro[>eily managed under shade, after returning the investor his 
outla}' for working, and that working expense having been Rs. 
•^0. I hold that the profits on cofieo under shade in good hands 
will he 80 per cent, in good years. ' Now, supposing a man de- 
votes half Ins profits to a sinking fund jis a stand by for bad 
years, he .still has a profit of 40 per cent. Tho bad years and 
good, taken together, may about bahiiico each other, and it will 
be a very bid year indeed where the estates under shade do not 
p.iy their working exnenses. In fact, re.sults go to show that in 
My.sore, ostutes under <lecent shade, oven in the worst years, 
g.ive a profit of from lo to 20 percent. Therefore, lumping tho 
whole, and assuming the good and bad years to be etpial in num- 
ber, the profits of .in estate under slnule in Mysore ought to be 
50 per cent, yearly. 1 ask, Doe.s coffee in the open do better? 

1 have no copy of my former letter to }ou, but if my memory 
does not deceive me, 1 imagiue J st itcil my belief to be that 
coffee under sli.ade, on tho sant' v vtent of yronncl, would not pay 
as well as in tho open, hut that .i good man could look after 
about twiee as much under slnnle as ho e.in do iu the open. 

To return to >our corrospondent’s letter : I am obliged to 
him for his ide.i regarding the rot of leaves, but cannot help 
thinking him wrong Ah is well known eharcoal is by no means 
a he.ivy shade or dense, and still the rot takes place in coffee 
growing under it. On tho estate of a neighbour of mine, some 
of which i.N uml(*r original forest, .some under charcoal, and the 
remainder in .sni.ill jiatches quite in the open, it may bo noticed 
that tho lot doe-s not occur on the open portions. Now the 
reason these [lortions are in the open is probably that being on 
tolor.ihly .steep slopes, the young elr.ii’coal which would have 
sprung up as in other p.irts originally clean felled, were dug up 
iu the first year or two the same as in tho other parts, it having 
been originally intended to Inive tho estate in the open, and 
from the land being steeper than the remainder, the charcoal 
seed was washed aw.iy before it got time to take root iu after 
ye.irs. At .my rale whatever tho cause, there is no charcoal on 
tho'^e places, and I take it the roots of the original trees being 
dec.iyed make a kind of subsoil drainage, and there is not rot ; 
whereas in tho.so ]> )i tion.s umler churce.ai, tho place of tho origi- 
nal fore.st trees’ roots have been taken hy^ the roots of charcoal, 
and therefore have checked the damage. On the estate I refer 
to the r.\in-fdll is probably as well distributed as any other iu 
Mysore and amounts to about 100 inches a ^oar. 

Shade, 1 believe, would bo worse than useless in most parts 
of Wynaad, for tlie sinqile reason that the climate is much more 
moist than th.at of Mi sore ; but, as your correspondent remarks, 
the bamboo eomitry would not be injured by partial shade. 
However, I cannot agree with him about the jack. The quali- 
ty of the jack .shade is “ densenes-s,” and that is what your cor- 
respondent ohject.s to iu tho last para, of his letter. 
Moreover, if he wants to see tho effects of tlie jack shade, lot him 
\isit the “ Caroline” estate at Culjmtty, South AVyiioad, whero 
there is, or used to bo, an avenue of jack tree with coffee under 
tlieni. It is true that that part pf tho country Bcarcely requires 
even partial shade ; but assuming, ii being bamboo land 
that partial slnicle would be a good thing, this avenue will de- 
monstrate ray assertion, that jack alone is far too dense. For 
my part I consider that any of the numerous family of Indian 
fig trees are far the best shade for coffee in those ports where 
shade is absolutely iieces.sftry, i. for those who have cleared 
their forest and have to get up secondary shade. For those 
who have virgin forest to work on, of course the best plan is to 
cave it and thin it out to the required amount of shade. 

And now, touching the ostensible rea.son of your correspond- 
ent writing to you, viz. pruning. Wynaad is not the only 
country where this most important part of a Planter's duty is 
sadly neglected, or performed in a manner decidedly opposed to 
tl^o principles taiiglit by Laborie and other authorities on the 
subject. Neither do I imagine, are those planters iirUrahied in 
the Ceylfin achofjl the only ones who go in for the happy-go-lucky 
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daree for every succeodioff flush : this I believe will be both eco- 
nomical and eflectual, ana, if as above, the increase is rateably 
50 per cent more, the yield will be gratifying to both planter 
and proprietor. 

If the planter will take the trouble to divide the garden into 
35 equal divisions, not of land but of trees, that is a division, 
about equal to one day’s work and have a strict account taken of 
the yield of each division, then he will l>o able to go at once to 
the spot, which has given the shiaUest yidd, and discover the 
reason ; if they are bad trees they should bo rephinted or cut 
down ; if go<xl tioe.s, which luivo been ill treated, tnen the coolies, 
who have so maltreated the trees should bo broiight to book. 

Last year 15^ trees ^ave mo one lb. of tea. Tlie Java plan- 
ters* lowest calcidatiou is that, 10 troc.s will give, during tlie sea- 
son, Olio lb. of tea ; if they do not, then, there must i»e “some- 
thing wrong in the state of Denmark.” I believe this and am 
acting upon it. 

1 quite agree with you, Mr. Editor, that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the planters that each should make a correct state- 
ment of his plantation, elevation, acreage, immbcr of 
trees, aspect, nature of soil, outlay, system <»f cultivation, 
&c., &o, : so that by a true comparison ^\c can arrive at 
that system, which will give the greatest amount of tea, with 
the least amount of expenditure. Take aspect, for instance — 
those estates that get tlie morning sun (and only tlio.se who 
have been up hero this scjison can fully appreciate its real value) 
should do l>ettcrthan others. Cling, forinalance, and .^ome c.s- 
tatos nt Xurscung, get the morning sun ; now mine, under the 
shadow of Soiiadali, rarely gets it; T may .say, never gets it : 
should tho sun shine for iUi liuur or so, the mist bcgiiLs to rise, 
and rushes up the vallcv, cou.setiuently my estates are envelop- 
ed in mist, while all others are enjoying a glorious sun. Some 
planters, or proprietors might objei t to the above, on aci ouiit 
of its publicity, but is there not a Plantor.s* Club ! Such statis- 
tics .should be depo.sitcd in the archives, only for the perusal 
of the uiombors. In Indigo each distiicb lias it.s peculiar sy.s- 
tom adapted to its .soil, and climate, and there is but oneway 
of growing Indig<im each district .succes.sfully. Bcngtd, Tirhoot, 
Shahabad, tlic North West, have each their system, which to 
violate, would ensure great loss. I believe it is the .same thing 
with tea; and beg my follow-plautoi’s will give some attention 
to the above, for, with mo.st crops, there is but one .system 
adapted for each climate: the same with sugar. f>ne .sy.stern for 
the West Indies, another for India. — Yours faithfully, 


government tea I’LANTATIONs IN KUMAON 
DURING TflE IRAK 


tremely doll. Aft will be seen by the statement contained in 
Appendix III., the sum paid into the Treasuries at Dehra 
Boon and Almorah during the year on account of tea sales is 
very small. The extreme amaUness is accounted for bv the 
fact, that the price realized for the former season's teas being 
received just before the last Report was written, the sum 
appeai‘ed m it ; while the produce of tho post season, not yet 
having reached Sabarunpore, is not yet sold. The stock of 
tea (See Appendix IV.) iu the Qodowns in Kumaon and 
Dohra Doon, and e.s|)ecially that of the inferior sorts, is con- 
sidomble. Two special efforts which I mode to get rid of a 
quantity of the latter have proved failures. A native was sent 
to Umballa during the recent Durbar, and to the late fair at 
llurdwar, iu the nope of his being able to di.spo.<4e of some 
among the crowds there assembled ; but he met with no suc- 
ce.ss. Other modes of disposing of the inferior os well as of 
the finer sorts are now being, and shall be, tried as opportu- 
nities occur. 

The Indian imiikot for black tea is, however, limited. Tho 
European community after all does not consume a great deal, 
and as a rule, only of the finer sort ; while the demand for 
cheap tea among native.^ is small, the taste for tea being not as 
yet general. For many and various I'oasons Indian teas, other 
than Assam-grown, have not yet gut a footing iu the English 
market. It is a debated question whether they are likely 
to du so, unless some new mode of ^introducing them into 
tho London market be adopted. The Trans-Hi malayau tea 
market, concerning the extent of which so much has been 
written of late, leinains practically unopened to the Indian 
tea- grower. Only brick-tea, however, can be .sold there. As 
yet the ditficulties of transport are probably suflicient to prevent 
the conveyance of tea beyond the Snows. But though the 
roads were o^icned, the Indian tea-grower is hardly in a position 
to avail himself of it, nn ho has not hitherto been able to manu- 
fiictiiro brick-tca which a Tibetan or Tartar will buy. The most 
that Clin be said of India-made briok-tea is that it is in the shape 
of bricks. In no other respect is it brick-tea. If it is the desire 
olF Government to do more than has already been done for tho 
tea interest in India, it appears to mo that the iii.stitutiou of 
cxpcriuiouts towards the discovery of the proce.ss of manufacture 
of brick-tea, such a.s is u.scd in Central Asia, is one of the most 
efficient forms that further assistance could assume. 

6. For tho energetic way iu which they have carried on their 
shares of the business of tho plantations, I owe my acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. W. A. T. DicK, Assistant Suiieriotendent, and to 
Baboo Bishuinbhur Ghose, the head of the Office Establishment. 
Mr. Dick having obtained sick leave to England, Mr. Cecil 
Bagshawc has taken bi.s place. 


Report by (K Klng^ /iV/,, Officio titiQ Superintends at, 

Botanical Oardens. 

I have tho honour to .submit, for the in for mat ion of the 
Hon’blo the Lieiiteimnt-Governor, the following Boport on the 
woi king of tlie Ooveinmcnt Tea, IMautatious of llawul Bagli 
and Ayar Tidie, in Kumaon, for tho oflicial year ending 31st 
Maivh, 1861). 

1. The ro-sult-s may be brieHy summed up as folio w.s : — 
Thei*e is an increase iu the out-turn of maftufaeturod tea of 
1,260 pounds over that of last year ; n diminution in working 
exiienses of about Rs. 11,000 ; and all tho tea of this year is 
green, whereas of bust years produce green tea formed only 
two-thirds, while in former years the proportion was still 
smaller. 

2. Maiuifacturc of Tea. — Tho netual amount of the tea 
manufHcturod in both plantations i.s 22 ,Hj 7 pounds, the details 
of which are given in Ap[)endix I. of this Report. Altliough 
the cost of its imuiufactiire is more than that of black tea, it 
finds a much more ready sale in the markets of Uppcriudia, aiul 
therefore green tea only has been made. Owing to the weak- 
ness of the in-door cstablishmout, and the amount of leaf to bo 
manipulated, the teas of this season have been rather later than 
usual in being finished ; but this, except a.s preventing the .sale 
of tho year’.s produce being cftected before the termination of 
the official year, is a matter of minor consequence. TIio sea- 
son’s tea is now on its Wtiy from tlic factoj-ies in Kum.ioii to 
Saharunpore, and I hope souu after its arrival to be able to di.s- 
pose of it in bulk, as urcady several probable purcha.sei'S have 
been ciiquii iiig about it. 

3. Expenses of Plantations. — The details of Utio expenditure 
on the plantations being given in Appendix No. II., 1 need 
here re&r only to the total. This Is Jls. 14,566-8-7, being a 
little more than half that of last yeai. The saving has 
heen eflectetl by dispensing with Iho s''rvice.s of twG En- 
ropean Overseers, and by largrdy reducing tho establishment 
of mallecs and cooliles. Tho inductions were made by Govern- 
ment on tho recommendation of Dr. Jameson, whose opinion 
it was that the estublishmcuts should bo reduced to as low a 
point as possible. They are now just sufficient to keep the 
estates moderately clean. 

4. Tea Seed, — There being now no demand for tea seed, no 
arrangements are made in eiflier plantation for its supply. 

6. State of l\a The market for black tetw is ex- 


Appendix 1. 

Statement showing Green Teas maiiufactured in the Oovemment 
Tea Fmtories at llawul Bagh and Agar Tolu\ in Kiunaon^ 
during the gear 1868-69. 


( liiiporial Gunpowder 

I Fine Ouiipowacr 
Toiing Uytiou 
I Hynoii . . 


w 


Hyson 


Imperial Gunpowder 
GunpoH dor . . 
Younp 11} sun 
HyRou 


Hyson Skri 


Sawttt Bagh, 

Ibn. oz. tbs. o^. lbs. oz. 

IfiS 0 

177 8 

... 3,203 0 

2,479 8 

6,023 U 

6,33‘2 0 

12,356 0 

Avar Tolie. 

360 0 

160 0 

2,920 0 

... 1,320 0 

4,760 0 

6,742 0 

10,602 0 


Gjnnd ToLvl, Teas mannfaotured in jjjgg ... 22,867 0 


Appendix II. 


Statement showing the amount expended in working the Qeveni- 
nient Tea Plantations in Kumaon during the gear 1868-69. 
Hawul Bagh. Ayar Tolie. Contingenoies. Remarks. 
Total, Rh. 6,647 15 9 6 865 7 2 2,663 I 8 13,966 8 7 

Otliee B^tablishmont, at Bm, 60 por menseni ... 600 0 0 


Rupees ... 14j666 8 7 

Q. King, M.B., 

Oflg. Supdfc., Botanical Gardens^ N. W. P. 
Office of tlie Supt. Botanical Gardens, N. W. P. ; Dated Sa- 
horiinpore, tho 29th April, 1869. 

Replg hf Government to Officiating SfiperintetidetUf Botanical 
Gardens, dated tlth May, 1869. 

1 am directed to ookuowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 405, doted 29th ultimo, reporting on the working of the 
Tea Plantations of Hawul mgh and Ayar Tolie for the year 
ou^ugSlst March> 1869. 

% In reply, 1 am desired to ^ommunicato to you the thanks 
of the Lieuteuaut-Goveruor for your Report, 'which wm he 
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published in the Selections from the Becords of this 
GoTernment. 

3» ' His Honor lies notioed with satislhotion the very favour- 
able terms in which you acknowledge the services of the 
Assistant Superintendent, Mr, Dick, while in charge of the 
Plantations. 

4'. When a more favourable time atrives for obtniutDg an 
adequate price, the OovemmeLt will be glad to part with the 
two remaming plantations, as it has done with the others, the 
work of the Goverpment in inaugurating the experiment of 
tea-cultivation having been fully Aiocomplishod. 

6, Meanwhile I am to observe that, if anything could be 
accomplished towards the introduction of the mauiuactui‘o of 
real brick -tea, it would conduce largely to the. advantage of the 
pr^uoers, and probably ensuro to Indian trade a hold on the 
marts of Central Asia. 

6. The Government of India will be asked to communicate 
on this subject with the Consulate in China, and the result 
will be communicated to you hereafter. 


COST OF PREPARING TEA. 

To the Editor of the Indian EconomUt. 

Sin,— I see you have (in your issue of July 11) republished 
Dr. Jameson's (Superiniondent, Botanical Gardens N. W. P.) 
letter, or report, to the Secretary to Government N. W. P. re- 
acting tea cultivation, in the said N. W. P., the Dhoou and 
'Puixjab. Dr. Jameson has hitherto, been rather notorious for 
making blunders, and for writing reporis respecting tea cultiva- 
tion, calculating profits, etc., etc., etc.. vrUlmut taking the trouble 
toprocfu/re reliame information on which to base them, lu conse- 
quence of this pro^nsitv to which he is addicted (in common 
with certain other Bengal officials) various parties have at clifFcr- 
ont times been^put on various and sundry wrong scents,” and 
have taken for granted, what has afterwards turned out to be 
a delusion and a snare.” 

One would suppose, that after the exposes connected with a 
certain Government report published, mainly under the Doc- 
tor’s auspice, in 1856. the utter fallacies and vague assertioii.s 
contained in which have been ozploiled over and over again by 
practical experience, ho (the said Doctor) w^ould have learnt vif 
not wifidom) at any rate caution ; but such by his letter of April 
last does not seem to be the case. 

I have therefore, as his lucubrations may happen to lead peo- 
ple astray a second time, taken x^ou in hand, in ordi*r to enden- 
vour to i>oint out his mistakes before they do mischief. 

The first, with a vast show of energy lie recommends us to be 
“ up and doing’* and to “ forestall” the China teas in the “home 
market;” but he does not show (though he admits that thi.s 
would entail extra labour, trouble and expense), that we .should 
gain one single pice extra i^rofit by so doing. 

He then tells us a few facts, (respecting tea) ^^llich read like 
a copy of one of Thompson and Co.*8 old circulars, every one of 
which has been a truism for the last six yeai^s at least. After 
this wciurc treated to a paragraj^h or two out of his report of 
1B&6, respecting the amount of waste land available for tea cul- 
tivation in the Kohistan of the N. AV. P. and Punjab, about a.s 
relevant to the question as the amount of land available in Cen- 
tral Africa, and just as likely, at present, to be taken iq) by 
any one winding uji bv asking, whether tea is a failure, or whe- 
ther it is not 1 which he answers in tho negative, “ because it 
“ has given employment to a large population, and enabled them 
“ to stay at home and propagate their speefes.” (sic.) He next 
discusses the Russian demand, gives a price list of teas from 
St. Petersburg, and observes that the question, is whether Indian 
tea, or rather at what price Indian tea can be grown which 
shall be emiol to the ordinary good China black tea ; of this he 
says, he has no means of forming an opinion.” 

A few lines lower down, he seems to have altered his mind 
however on this point, as he affirms,** That there is Tio doubt 
that tea equal to the said Chinese black tea can be grown in the 
Himalayas at %d. and lOd. per pound.” 

It would not be difficult to prove that the Doctor himself has 
never made any when in charge of the Government planta- 
tions under something like 2ts^ 8ae. per jpouud,but— let that x>as8. 

It would be as well, however, next time, if he would take the 
trouble to ask some planter of experience what he caw make tea 
for on his plantation and not evolve statemeniB out of his own 
consoiousness. I have been a planter myself for some 12 or 
14 years, and am reac^ to offer a wager of Rs. BOO, that not a 
planter in the N. W. P. or Fuinab is making tea at tho present 
moment, all expenses reckoned, under 1^. or eight aiina.s per 
pound, and that one in five is making it at as low a figure ; I 
mean that Is. is 6 minimum of coat without allowing a single 
pice for profit* 

Yet 6u tisia estimate, utterly false as I have shown, all the 
Doctor’s elaborate calculations of profit and loss are based, in 
sending tea, as he proposes via the Oaspian, Amu, DariiL etc. 
to Bussia 1 — a route which he admits to nave the i^ight draw- 
back of being overrun for some 500 miles by predatory hordes 
of Turoomen, who sell you into slavery if you happen to fhll in 
with them. w 


Seriously, Mr. Editor, we have hi^ enough of this fancy wn^ 
ing, these reports made to Secretaries who know about as much 
of the subject, as 1 do about the Esquimaux dialect. .Why 
can’t these gentlemen, enjoy their sinecures, and dmw ihoir 
pay in quiet instead of writing ** letterw” and “ reporta” of 
which we had enough, and which have cost us enough too, Ii0l4 
knows, years ago. Why rip up old sores i 
We have had reports and reports till we are quite sick of them* 
If reports are written, why not collect some reliable informal 
tion first ! There is plenty to bo had. 

As it is, every line of the “ report” in question is either some- 
thing we all knew before, or is a “ mistake,” to call it by no 
stronger term. — I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

A Planter. 


KANORA TEA. 

The following letter, with its annexures, is published for ge- 
neral information — the Iloii’blo tho Lioutenant-Qovernor con- 
sidering it a most interesting and valuable communication, 
evincing the deep and continued interest taken by Major Ed- 
ward Paske^ in the well-being of the Kangra Yalloy, and the 
prosperity of its planter.s. His Honor believes that to the latter 
the information will be especially valuable. The remark made 
by Messrs. Thompson and Co., that the Kangra leaf seems bet- 
ter adapted for making green teas than black, is of great im- 
portance, from the fact that the inhabitants of (’entral Asia and 
Tartary greatly prefer the green teas, and, indeed, refuse to 
Xmrehase the black. Tho Lieutenant-Governor believes that 
the chief outlet for Kangra teas will eventually prove to be in 
that direction, and that the races of (’eiitral Asia will, ere very 
long, if their tastes be considered and jirovided for, become the 
chief consumers of Kangra teas ; but he nevertheless agrees 
with Major Pasko in thinking it of great ini^rtance that the - 
London market should be a].so con.sulted and conciliated, and 
that experienced tea-tasters shouhl be procured from thenco 
as Major Piiske advises. 

Erom Major E. IT. Pasre, Bengal Staff Corps^ to T.IL Thornton, 
Esq., Secretary to Government^ Punjab and its DependenoUa* 
— Dated Lomlon^ Ath April 1870, 

I have the honor to submit, for the information of the Punjab 
Government, aiifl for communication to tea-jilanters in Kangra 
Valley, the following x>articulars relative to tho XH>sitiou and 
IH’ospects of Kangra teas in tho London markets. 

Since my return to hhigland, I have availed myself of the ad- 
vantage of rcsidcjicc in London to make fre(juent visits to tho 
city, and enter into commiiiiicatiou with brokers, dealers, and 
merchants engaged in the tea trade. 1 have distributed sam- 
ple.s of K.'ingra teas in numerous ([uarters, and have circulated 
liriiitetl copies of the report 1 wrote upon to:i cultivation. Not 
lijiving nq.self cnib.irlcc(l ca[)ital in tea .s[)eeulHtion.s, and not 
being connected in any way with any one of the plantations, I 
have h.'ul t lie advantage of di-^intere.sted action, which has en- 
abled me to prosecute my ciKpiirics with greater freedom ; and 
nO'' object, — vi/., that of developing a most important industry, 
and extending tho ex^iort trade of a <listrieb of which I .so long 
held udruinistrutivo charge — ajipeurs to be well understood. I 
have met with Amch attention and civility, and I would here 
ofler my acknowledgments to Mo.s.srfl. Thomp.son of 38 Mincing 
Lane ; and to Mos.srs. Abstdom and (/rocker, of Road Lane, for 
the attention they have shown me. 

A xiortion only of the samiiloa of teas that I xmrehased liefore 
leaving tho Kangr.v District have as yet reached England ; and 
tlioao have been carefully examined by the two firms iiameil 
above. On one occasion tho examination took x>lace in my 
presence. All the samples were carefully examined and tosteef, 
and their virtues and defects iioiuted out before me. I had 
then an opi^ortuuity of observing what a long course of school- 
ing has to be gone through, and how much practical ex^rience 
has to be gained before any one can bo considered a professional 
tea-taster, and venture to ofter a trustworthy oxiinion ii^xin the 
qualities, merits, and value of diftcrent teas. 

Tho saiiqiles of teas examined before mo were from three 
plantations named in tho maigin. 
The finest sample was declared to be 
tho orange pekoe from the Bandla 
Xjlaiitation, which was highly esteem- 
ed as very rich in flavour, and which 
was valued at about three shillings 
per lb., wholesale price. Next came 
the teas of the Kangra Valley Com- 
pany, and then those of the Byjiiath Plantation. It is fair to 
mention that tlio slight inferiority of the Byjnath Plantation tea 
was entirely owing to tlio fact that the samples I was able to 
produce hud been over-fired in roasting. I invite the attfsntion 
of the planters to the annexed copy of a letter marked (Na 1) 
from Messrs. Thompson to my address, reporting npoa the 

? uality and value of samples of the Byjnath Plantation teas, 
t will be seen that Messrs. Thom^n lay great stress upon the 
impbrtanco of keeping up a high standard of fragrance and 


1. Bandlu Plantation ; Cap- 
tain Harrison, Manager. 

2. Kangra Valley Plauta- 
tation ; Messrs. Lennox an<l 
Ballard, Manners. 

3. Byjnatir Plantation ; 
Capt. Fitzgerald, Manager. 
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Atvength in teas— hitherto, in too many instances Kangra teas 
sent to the Loudon market have been found thin and pale in 
water, with a burnt flavour, and a iieculiar rawness, f may 
here mention tlmt I have not confined the distribution of 
snmpios of Kangra teas to brokers and merchants connected with 
the Tea Trade, but have sent samples in many directions. 
Among the authoritie.s at the India Oflioe, His Grace the Duke 
of Argyll ; Mr. Grant Duff, M. P., Under-Secretary of State for 
India; and Mr. Ross Mangles, Minister of Council, have all 
taken sampic.s. A box coutaining a large number of samples 
has been forwarded througli tho Foreign Office to the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburgh for distribution among mer- 
chants in that town. 

From information I have now gained, T am inclined to believe 
that for some time there did exist a prejudice against, and a 
depreciation of, Indian teiia generally, and of the Kangra tejis 
in particular, in tlie London market. The Kangi*a teas weic 
new, their flavour peculiar, and they were sent in very small 
quantities. ^loreover, perhaps some of the planters did not 
adopt the most judicious moans of introducing them into the 
home market. On this subject I lately addres.<?cd MesM*.s. 
Thompson in the following words : — 

** From a recent conversation with a partner in a large liouse 
“ in tho city, I have an impression that in some quarters in the 
“ oily tho Indian teas generally, and Kaugi’a teas in particular, 

“ are, if not deprociated, certainly not appreciated in the J^ou- 
don market. Among other things they are talked of as in- 
** significant in quantity, — the important fact tlmt everything 
** has a beginning being lo^t sight of. When the ^\ar in Amori- 
oa broke out, and we lost our supplies of cotton from the 
“ Southern State.s, what was the quantity of cotton shi2)j>ed 

“ from India ? Something mo.st insignifleant a Mr. reinark- 

ed ill regard to Kangra tea.s. What baa India’s export trade 
“ in cotton now become f Something mo.st im2)ortant So it 
“ will be in regard to Indian teas, if you in the trade in London 
will acknowledgo that everything Ims a Ijegiuning, and will 
“ only encourage our planters to nrodueo the siqqdios that you 
** will require koou enough, if much more s^iurious tea is brought 
from China. 1 would remind you that attention is being 
“drawn to the advantages ofshipidng teas from China and 
“ India direct over tlie Suez Canal to Rii.ssian jmrts in 
“ the Black Sea without the intervention of the liondon 
“ market, and thus there is a risk of your losing a considerable 
“ portion of the Indian Tea Tratle. V'ou in London are becoin- 
•* mg alive to this risk, if what I read in certain Ijoiidon joiir- 
“ nals is correct. I think, then, it is your true policy to ciicour- 
“ ago tho Indian jdanters more than you have done hitherto.” 

In reply to tho above remarks, ]\lr. W P. 'riioiiq).sou, senior 
artnor of tlio firm of .Mes.sr.s. Thompson, addressed me a letter, 
ated 30th March, a co|)y of which I annex (marked No. 2), as 
it contains information to wliich I would draw the attention of 
our planters. Mr. Thoiiip.soii appears to admit that for .some 
time Indian teas were depreciatocf in tho London market ; but 
it is .satisfactory to know that tho prejudice does not now exist, 
and that tho .sellers, and not the buyers, liave now the command 
of tho market. 1 think oiir [danlcrs in<iy well place confidence j 
in Messrs. Thompson, m whom they will find friends ready to 
.advance their interests, as ideiitic.il with their own. 

As tho result of m3" empiiric.s, I am dispo.sed t<; offer two sug- 
gestions for the consideration of tho Kangra tea planters ; — 

l.sL — That tlierc should be more combined and a.ssociutod 
action on tho part of the })lantcrs ; that they should 
combine and i)roduce uniformly classc.s and descrqHions of 
teas of that fragrance, strength, and flavour that will find 
favor ill tho T..()mlon market ; and that, ins! cud of each 
]>lantation sending its shipment of teas to a .separate brok- 
or or merchant, as herctomre, tho planters should all send 
their .shijimeiits of teQ.s to one and the .same house in Lon- 
don. One reason why the Kangra teas do not get attention 
is, that they aro received in such small quantitie.s, and 
these (piantitios are tho more in.significant when scattered 
among difterent houses. One merchant, after I’cadiug my 
Report on Tea Cultivation in Kangra, laid itoa the table 
with the loraark “ The entire produce of all 3"our 
Kangra plantations would not meet half a day’s con- 
sumption of tea in London.” If this remark may appear 
discouraging in one w'a3S it is most encouraging in another 
— it show’s what a viist demand there is for tea — and a 
demand .steadily increasing. Indian teas aie receiving 
the more attention at this time when it has been di.scovcr- 
ed that very largo quantities of spurious teai have been 
shij>ped from China. As I said, all the planters should 
. combine and omplo3" one Agency in London, sending all 
their tea.s for tho London market to this one house; so 
1 hub the most may be made of tho comparatively small 
quantities shipped for England. 100 chests of tea when 
sold through one large firm, will receive more attention 
than tho same quantity sold through ten houses. A 
merchant after trying^ a sample of tea, if he approves of it, 
at once asks “ What quantity of this tea can 1 secure ? If 
■ only a very small quantity, returns from it is not worth 
attention.’* (f the plani^rs do think it desirable to com- 


bine and employ one Agency only in London, 1 do not 
think they could do better than enter into negotiatkm 
with Messrs. Thompson 38, Mincing Lane* 

2?k/.— The second suggestion I have to offer is, that the 
planters should combine and secure the services of two or 
three professional tea-tasters, who have throughly leaMt 
their business in London, and who, while mixing among 
tho different 2')luntationH and watching the manufacture, 
would instruct as to the precise flavour, strength, and 
fragt’ance of teas roquire<l for the Loudon maricet. To 
cultivate the tea plant is one thing ; to manufacture 

S recise qualities of tea is a different mutter, and requiring 
iffereut experience. The surest wav for our planters to 
l>e aUe to manufacture the particular qualities of teas 
roqiured for the London market, is to employ those who 
can instruct them a.s to what those qualities really are. 
While I bold to the opinion, cx2)ress6d in my Re^Kirt on Tea 
Cultiv.atioii in Kangra, that our planters will find the local 
Indian and Central Asia markets the easiest and most profitable, 
I think it is a matter of great importance tlmt they should push 
their w’ay and secure a good footing in the London market, and 
it IS in this view that 1 have offered the suggestions given in the 
last preceding para. Planters should not look only to their 
immediate annual return and profits, but they should do all in 
their power to improve and increase the market TaJue of their 
estates ; and thi.s they can best effect by such stet)s as will ensure 
their teas finding favour in the London market. Kangra teas 
once ill good favour, the demand for them will becomo so great 
that the cultiv^ation must extend enormously, and the value of 
estates increased in the same proportion — a consideration not to 
be lost sight of, as tho mcau.s the plantations may affbi’d for 
giving enqfloyment to young men who, having acquired a know- 
ledge of tho tea trade in London, might be sent out to assist in 
the nianagoment of plantations in the Kangrf^ Volley, where 
hajijnly w^ have the advantage of an almost European climate. 
In these times wlieti every profession in England is over-stocked, 
and young men have to seek employment in foreign service and 
in the colonie.s, many parents would i)ay largely for shares in 
tea iflantations in so desirable a locality as the Kangra Valley, 
ill the hope of .securing employment niicl a future provision for 
their sons. Such are my reasons for advising jdanters to keep 
their teas well before, and do all they can to find favour in, the 
London market. 

I t.ake this oi>povtunity of inviting the attention of our Kangra 
planters to the pro.spoet of extensive tea trade direct between 
Intlia and Russia. In my Report on Tea Cultivation in 
Kangra, written before the completion of the Suez (\anal, I sug- 
gested that that canal, if successful, might be made a route for 
an important tea trade between Indian and Russian ports in the 
Black Sea. The .succos.sful eomifletion of tho Suez (^anal, and 
information T haye now g.iined in regard to tho supply of tea for 
the Russian market, through tho iutervontioii of the Loudon 
market, have led my mind to dwell once more upon the prospect 
of a tea traile between India and Russia, n'd tho Suez Canal. 
On tlii.s .subject I have recentl}" written a brief paper showing the 
disadvantages attending tho supifly of tea for Russia through 
the London market, .and the difficulties, risks, and delay that 
exist ill the transiiort of teas to Ru.s.sia by what is called the 
Overl.ind Route from Cliina ; at the same time, I have xiointod 
to the facilities afforded by the Suez C.an.al for a direct tea trade 
lietween Tiidi.i and Russia. A copy of this paper, marked 
Aiinexure 3, T append to this report. A copy has been submitted 
to tho India Office, and has been forwarded with samples of 
Kangra teas through the Foreign Office by the Queen’s Messen- 
ger to tho British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. I am sure our 
planters should turn their attention to this prospect of tea trade 
with Russia, and endeavour to bU2>ply teas suitable for the 
Russian market. Mr, Thompson, in his last letter to my ad- 
dress, copy annexed, has given some information on tho subject 
and to which I would draw attention. 

Ill concluding this brief and hasty rmiort, I would mention 
that during my residence in England 1 shall continue my 
enquiries in matters connected with the prospects and interests 
of our planters, and shall communicate through tho Punjab 
Government any interesting information I may receive. I shall 
be happy to hear from any of the planters who mif^t deeiirc 
to obtain any special or particular information. 

All letters and communications to bo addressed to me at the 
Junior United Service Club, London, S. W, 

Annexube No. 1. 

IVom Messrs. \V. J. and H. Thompson, to Major E. H. Paske, 
Bengat tSlaf Cm-ps, — Dated 38, Mincing Lay^ J^ondonf 
30^4 March 1 870. 

We have oarefully examined tho tea musters that you have 
sent us. 

The^ are all well-made teas of the Kangra type, but have been 
much injured in the firing. 

The 1^ after infusion appears to be young, and of a good 
brown color, but muoh mixed with bkok leaf, the oause of the 
burnt flavor, which destroys any richness that the tea may 
htavobad. a 
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The value of the Pekoe is Ss. 4d, per lb.» but it has a leaf that 
muld command 2s. 8d., and that of the Pek Song is 1^. lod. and 
2#^ with leaf of the value of 2#. 

^"The musters are much iafenor 
Nassau Compatiy, that we sold in 
whidi V^re mgrant and rich in the cug. 

The value of Kangra teas, compared with those from Assam, 
will be ruled by flavor (done. 

Judging from all the musters that we have seen, it seems clear 
that the North-West cannot produce tea of the fulneNS and 
strength of that grown in Assam and Oachar ; but tea of higher 
flagrant quality can be made, such as, if up to the type of 
exoidleiice, will equal in value that from Assam. 

If, however, below this standard of high quality, the tea falls 
into a loWer grade altogether, as, from its comparative want of 
strength, it loses its great value for mixing purposes, and will 
only rank with common tea. 

The green teas from the Nort-Wost have also differed a goo^l 
deal — some yellow and dusty, of ordinary grade; others in 
ftavor almost equalling the China Moyunea, and if more carefully 
made would command a preference in the market, on account 
of the strength of the water. The water of green teas should 
be pale, — the opposite of that of black tea. 

If, therefore, the planters can keep up a high standard, es- 
pecially of fragranoc, they need not fear competition with 
any other Indian teas ; but in the majority of instances, 
the teas from the North-West have been of a class which is not 
esteemed in this market, being thin and pale in water, with a 
burnt flavor, and a peculiar rawness. 

There have been some marked exceptions of high fragrant or 
peculiar fancy teas ; but we speak of them as a whole ; and it is 
for this reason (the absence of relative merit) that the North- 
West teas have not taken the rank expected by the owners. 

The combination that you refer to in page 18 of your pam- 
phlet hod reference to the action of two principal buying brokers, 
at a time when Indian teas were not in such favour as they are 
now. This happily has all passed away with the increasing 
demand now existing among tne various dealers ; such action is 
rendered impossible ; for the sellers, and not the buyers, have 
now the command of the position. 

The future of Indian tea is secure : there will be demand 
equal to any increase in production, and at prices that will com- 
pensate the grower ; but to secure these, the standard of quality 
must be kept up, both as regards fragrance and strength, with 
depth and fulueas of water. 

Indian teas differ moat materially in this characteristic accord- 
ing to the locality where they are grown ; bub each has its 
peculiar excellence, which is fully appreciated. 

On skill and management, however, all depend.s ; for two gar- 
dens side by side may and do show widely opposite results, and 
a whole season’s produce may bo ruined by carelessness or 
ignorance in the tea-house 

Annexure No. 2. 

From Mr. W. J. Thompson, to Major E. H. Paske, Bengal 
Staff Corps. — Dated 38, Mincing Lane, 30//i March 187(». 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 20t]i 
instant. I had written a report on your musters, which, ha<l it 
been copied, your letter would have crossed. I now send it, 
that it may help us in our conversation when I shall liave the 
pleasure of seeing you. 

I should like to show you musters of Indian teas from various 
districts, so as to enable you for yourself to api»reciate the dif- 


I will see Mr. , as you suggest. I know him well in busi- 

ness, us our firm hos frequently largo transactions with his. The 
opinion he would give you would be that of a practical wholesale 
dealer ; his business is to supply the smaller trade, to do which 
he would buy the classes of tea that would suit them best on 
the cheapest terms ho can. If tea comes to this market, ho se- 
lect from it ; if not, ho turns to something else. I am not sur- 
prised at his opinion being adverse, his trade lying mainly in 
Scotland and Ireland, where even fine Kangra teas would not 
be esteemed ; the strong hea^ tea would alone sell. I do not 
suppose Mr. C. knows the diuereut types of Kangra, as com- 
pared with teas from other parts of India, as such knowledge 
would be of no material value to him, the more so os the quan- 
tity from Kangra is so small. His opinion, however, is valuable, 
as proving to you what really is wanted in Loudon, and what 
classes therefore are commercially the best. 

As regards ouwelves, os we act for the majority of planters 
tlwughout India, and as I have from the very conviction to 
which you refer, that some day I should reap a reward, made 
ludiau tea a specialty from its commencement. I can perhaps 
place at yowc command as great a range of information os most, 
and,^I think, prove to you from printra circulars during a series 
of fears, that I have not been uumindfiil of planters’ interests, 
but have fostered them as identical with my own. I hare 
waya had faith in the future of tea in India ; and I lielieve that 
Fe have now passed the time of ignoranoe and fblly, and that 
by theezaroise of prudence and skul, the difficulties of tea ouL 
tnte will be mastered. • 


The drawbacks to the 
owing to climate, leant of 
flushes, as compared with 


North-West Provinces I believe tabe 
strength, and a verfrnmllnumlM of 
an average of about 20 in Assam, 
and a consequently small yield per acre. Against these you 
must have cheaper labour. 1 think that, on the whole, the Noitb* 
West will succeed better as a green toa-producing oouniiy than 
os a black, on account of the character of the leaf. 

We have from time to time seen the produce of several of the 
gardens to which you refer, and shall be ready to make arrange- 
ments to take charge of the teas if your plan can be carried out. 

1 shall also bo able to assist in obtaining young men understand- 
ing the London market. 

With respect to IluBsia, £ have always boen sonmine as to the 
introduction of Indian tea there ; but hitherto all efforts have 
failed. 1 havo sent musters through the kupst influential 
houHCH, but, except in one instance, liave been met with sundry 
objoctions : the general flaoor, though liked here, is not esteem- 
ed there. Pekoe ends'* (tho characteristic of fine tea^ lays it 
open to the risk of a charge of extra duty, — tho quantities arc 
too small to be worth atioutioii, and tho great variation in taases 
is fatal. This latter objection in time can bo got over, and I 
think that Kangra is as likely to take in Russia as any other 
class ; but they are very particular, and reiiuii*e a peculiar fra- 
grance in the flavour, like sweet luscious fruit. 

If you will let me know when it would suit you to call I will 
try to mako my time yours almost any afteriieon. 

Annexure No. 3. 

In a report on tea cultivation in the Kangra district, 1 had 
the honor of submitting to the Punjab Government in the month 
of August 1869, and which was subsequently published by the 
Government, I remarked that it was not taking too sanguine a 
view to anticipate the day when Kangra teas forwarded by rail 
to Kurrachee or Bombay, and from thence shipiiod via »Siiez, 
couhl be conveyed through tho canal, and on to ports in the 
Black Sea, at considerably smaller cost than is incurred in the 
transport of teas from China to Russia. 

1 now ofter the following obseiTations upon the question of 
the tea trade with Russia : — 

Tea as a beverage has become luobt popular among all classes 
who havo the means of obtaining it in Rusaia : there the con- 
sumption of tea is so extending and increasing, that tea has 
bocoiue one of tho most important staoles of the import trade 
of the country — the demand being only limited by the supply. 

The Report on the Tea Trade of Russia, written in 1867 by 
Mr. Lumley, Her Majesty’s Secretary of the Embassy at St. 
Petersburgli, which I regret I have not at baud for reference, con- 
tains a great deal of information on tho subject of this trade. 

At pre.sent China provides all tho teas consiinieil within the 
limits of tho Russian empire. These tciis are conveyed by two 
routes — 

KsY.--The sea route from China to England, and from (honoe 
on tiaut>hipment to ports in tho Baltic, 

2nd, — The route termed the Overland Route — that is, part- 
ly by land, and partly by inland water carriage through 
t‘ountrie.s bonlernig on provinces of Central Asia. 

The firMt of these two routes provides for the transport of by . 
far the greater portion of the teas conveyed to Russia. This 
route, while pivsentnig many f.icilitics and advantages, has 
drawbacks, — several iininths elapse after shipment before tho teas 
reach Russia ; and as they are usually laircliascd through London 
brokers and merchants, instead of direct from the China market, 
there is reason to lioliove that the choicest kinds are secured in 
Loudon liefore provision is made for tho requirements of lliissiii. 
Moreover, it is prefty ccitain that the Russian market is marie 
to pay for tho higher priced teas, the value of which could not 
bo scoured in England. 

The second, or so-called Overland Route, presents many diffi- 
culties and drawbacks. A brief descrij^tioii of this route will 
tend to show the delays and risks that .ire met with on this lino, 
and which, while so greatly inorensing tho cost, necessitate the 
sale of tho teas at almost prohibitory prices in the Russian mar- 
ket, 

Tho tea destined for tlie RnHsi.T.n market by the Overland 
Route is mostly collected in the Province Fukien, to the North- 
east of Canton, whence it is despatched by land and water carriage 
to Chuck Chan, and thence by coolies or porters over the 
mountains to Kin (fliaii. Thei'c it is loaded in ainall boats and 
conveyed for 40 versts (a verst being about three quarters of a 
mile) down a stream into the Chintiirg, where it is re-loadod in 
larger boats.* Passing the town of Hangiihau, the boats emerge 
intotbe Eastern Sea, and coasting along reach the river Kisiang, 
up wliich they proceed to Shanghai. Tbeuco the tea is conveyed 
in still larger boats to Teintsin, a passage of about 15 days. 
Here it is agahi re-lomlcd in other vessels which follow the wind- 
ings of tho stream Barboe up the Trenchi, 22 versts from Pekin, 
in the space of 10 days. From this {xiint the tea is transported 
on camels and in bullock-carts to the frontier fortress of Kalgan, 
a distance of 252 versts, and thence across the Steppee, a desert 
of Yobesi 1,282 versts, to Keachta. The transport from Fukien 
to Keaobta occupies two or three months. 

Tlie distance from Keachta to Moscow is 4,450 miles, so that 
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altogether the tea ban to be convoyed, partly by land and partly 
by water carriage, a distance of 7,M21 miles^ before it reaches iU 
market. 

From Keachta are two routes — the winter and the Bummer 
routi'8 to Nijni, Noogorod, and Moscow. But by either of these 
two routes it occupies live or six mouths in transit from Keachta. 
Thus a period of fully eight tnoutlLs is occupied in the transport 
of teas from Fukien, the pro\iuce where produced, to the 
markets at Nijni, Noogorod, and Mo.scow. 

Indian teas have nut yet, 1 believe, found their way into 
Russia. But bearing in uiind the very great and increasing de- 
mand for tea in that vast country, it seems an important mat- 
ter for consideration whether eiibrts sliould not be made to 
introduce the Indian teas into the Russian market. 

I have myself brought a considerable quantity of samples uf 
Kangra teas to England for distribution, in view to endeavour- 
ing to make those teas bettor known in the London market. A 
portion of these samples 1 have put aside for desnatcli to Kiissia, 
if 1 can find the means of fonvardiiig them ami securing their 
distribution among merchants in that country. 

I may here meuthin that a gentleman, a jiartner in one of 
the largeHt wholesale tea warehouses in the city, was kind 
enough to tost the sanijdes I liaso l)rouglit homo, and ho pro- 
nounced most of them to be of excellent quality, and such as 
would command high prices in the market. The samples were 
all examined and tasted by professiomil tjistors in my presence 
last week, and I was thus able to secure a reliable opinion upon 
the qualities and value of the samples of teas from three of the 
best plantations in the Kangra Valley. 

Some have suggested that Kangra teas might be conveyed 
through Koolloo and Lalioul tJia Lek to Yarkand; from 
thence to Tashkeud and on to Petropauloooh,--a jiust on the 
confines of Western Siberia. But this route appears to present 
as many difficulties, aud to be scarcely more practicable than the 

S resent Overland Route from the tea district of Fukien in China. 

ly personal knowledge of a portion of this route, through the 
wild and the inhospitable tracts of LalLoul, a.ssure.s me that this 
route will never be available for trade or i rattic tin a large scale . 
the scarcity of carriage and labour, the rigorous nature of the 
climate and the .sterility of the country preclude it. 

But it seems to ino that on the opening of the Sue/ <^anal, 
and in the facilities afforded by ibis channel for trade toramuni- 
cation between countries lu Europe and in Asia, we have tlie 
means of establishing a great lea trade direct between India and 
Rus.sia without the inters eution ofthcLoiidon market. Theadvan- 
tage of this route iu the .shortening of di^t.uice is patent to all. 

'fhe teas of Assam aud the lower prosiuce.s of iiulia, shqipiiig 
at Calcutta, have to be couseyed ucro.ss a ssidc c*-\pauso <d‘ ocean, 
a distance of nearly 13,000 miles, bolbro they can nach the 
London market. The tCiis from the Himaliiyas, in the North- 
Western Frovinees and the Punjaub, which up to the present 
time have been shipped at Calcutta, luuo followed the same 
ocean track. 

But the coui]>loiion of the iiii'^sing liiik in the line ol railw.iy 
communication across CVntr.U India must now make Bombay the 

E ort of the North- \V<‘stcrn PniMiices and ol the Punjab, though 
ereaftcr, when Railway (.ommuuication is complete along the 
Indus Valley, Kurracheo must becoim* tin* poitof the Punjab. 

While the distance from Bombay to England round the Cape 
is about 1 1, •'>00 miles, the distance from Boinjiay cut Sue^ to 
ports in the Black Sea is less than 4,000 miles. 

Teas manufactured on plantation.s in the Kangra Valley are 
conveyed a distance i»f 120 miles on camels, or in carts, to the 
nearest railway station within 10 days ; Iroin thence they can now 
be transported in live or six days by the rail to the seaboard at 
Bombay ; and from Bombay could be convoyed o\er the Suez 
Canal to the ports iu the Black Sea in about three weeks : thus 
these tooB could bo delivered to the consumers in Ru.s.sia within 
two months of their despatch from the plantation on which 
grown aud manufactured. 

That attention is being drawn to the advantAge.s of the Suez 
Canal for the establishment of a tea trade between China or 
India aud Russian ports in the Black Sea without the inter- 
vention of the Louclon market is, 1 think, apparent from the 
following extract I have coi^ied from a recent issue of a widely- 
circulated London journal : 

A largo trade has long been transacted in Mincing Lane in 
“high-priced teas, which being too costly for the English market 
“are sent to Russia. Now, howevfer, the teas will go direct 
** via the Suez Canal to Galatz and the Black Sea, and thus a 
“ considerable amount of trade will be diverted from the Lon- 
“ don market.” (Sd.) Edward Paske, J/ajor 


IPECACUANHA. 

» 

INTRODUCTION OF THE IPSCACUANHA PLANT INTO INDIA. 
The Duke of Argyll addressed the Oovornor-General on the 
20th April as follow's : — - ^ „ 

I have considered iu Council the despatch from yoi^ Excellen- 
cy in Council, numbered 12, Public, find dated the 25th of 
January, urging uihmi me the impoi-tance of introducing the 


I^cacuanha plant into India, and suggesting that Dr. Anderson > 
the Superintendent of the Botanical G^eus at Calcutta, now in 
this country, should be asked to submit proposals as to th0 best 
means forobtainiug the object iu view. 

On the application of the Government of Bombay last year, 
T had already recognized the iiupoitauce of introducing this 
valuable medicine; aud the two plants received at Bombay hav- 
ing died, I had already taken steps for procuring others for 
transmission iu July next. 

I transmit to you the correspondence which has been held wi^ 
Dr. Anderson on this subject; and F trust that, oven should the 
other attempts fail, Dr. Anderson will still have a sufficient 
number of strong plants to send or to take back with him to In- 
dia, to secure the introduction aud establishment of the plant. 

It seemed to me that an application through the diplomatic 
Agents of Her Majesty was not liktdy to bo so sucessful as an 
application through commercial or scientific gentlemen. You 
will see from the accompanying memorandum by Mr. C. 
Markham, of which I transmit 15 copies, that he ba.s written 
to Meswrs Miers and f^o., of Rio, to Mr. Bramah, and to Dr. 
Otlio Wucherer, to obtain roots of the plant. 

The accompanying correspondence with Dr. Cleghom and Dr. 
Balfour will show you that ] have also enlisted tlie kind 
a.ssistance of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Edinburgh, 
besides the aid promised at Kew. 1 forward also herewith 
70 copies of the luoinorandum on the propagation of the Ipeca- 
cuanha plant prepared by Mr. McNab of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Edinbui^h. Dr. Christison aud Dr. Kilfour have 
likewise anplied to Dr. Gunning, n medical practitioner at Rio, 
to assist them in obtaining plants and seeds. 

T add to these documents the letters which have passed be- 
tweeon Dr. Hooker aud this office, on the supply of plants for 
Bombay. 

You will learn from my despatch to that Government of this 
day’s date, that the nlant.s destined for them will be retained at 
Kew ; and two bealtliy plants will bo sent to them from the ^ta- 
nical Gardens at Calcutta. 

Copies of the above, with the enclosures referred to, have been 
traii.smittod to the Government of Bombay, which has directed 
that the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens and the Secre- 
tary of the Agri-Jlorticiiltural Society bo furnished with copies. 

• 

“ Not a treo 

A plant, iv leaf, Lut loutaina 

A folio volume — we may read, and road 

Aud road again, aud still finu Homuthing new, 

Sonu tiling to please, and Romothiug to inatruct 
Even in tho humble wootl.” 

For a lung iicriod the genus of plants that yielded Ipecacuanha 
were unknown lyitil by the ppi*sovcring researches of one 

Professor I’rotero” of “ Coimbra,” aided by a medical botanist, 
a re.'snlent of Brazil, named “ Jlei nando Gomez they deter- 
niiiied its Botanical character. No doubt tbo specific name 
“ 1 peracuanha'^ was adopted as convoying the strongest descrip- 
tion of the properties of the root. Signify inic as it does in the 
native Biazilian language, ‘‘ Vvmif root.'' The value of 
I pecffcuauha is ono that cannot bo rerkoiiod by X*. d. it being 
an almost perfect antidote for that terriblo bano of mankinci, 
dysentery — in tropical countries e.specially, — terrible indeed to 
those whom it afflicts ; call it by whatever name you will, 
it is truly human misery intensified ; and as this medicine has 
been found to be the best remedy, a little interest, if only a 
little, may be entertained a.s to what the plants are that yield 
such a valuable secretion by the use of '^ffiich human suffering 
is alleviated and life preserved. The natural order 

“ Cinchonacea,''* is probably one of the most comprehensive of 
what are known us dowering plants, it is divided into divisions 
and subdivisions ; under ono of the latter termed Faychotridal' 
is placed “ Ipecacuanha.” The generic name of this plant is 
“ CephaelUy' (Greek) signifying a head, in allusion to the 
form of the flower. Of the gonus there are about 40 
.sjiecies, from which may be deducted 7 or 8, being 

herbaceous and comprising the medical group ; the 
remainder being shrubs. “ C. Ipecacuanha'* is iv low 
growing half herbaceous plant with creeping roots, a 
native of the Brazilian aud “ N. Granada” forests ; the active 
principle is called “ cmitind' or “ emetiC* and is contained in 
tho annulated or ringed roots. The root is compo.sed of a cen- 
tral axis, which is termed the “ meditulum,” and an ouf^ 
covering or rind in which the drug is concentrated. Of the 
annulated Ipecacuanha there are said to be three kinds, vi*., red, 
brown, and grey, or grey- white, the latter is called the grwter 
annulated Ipecacuanha and is the only kind said to be sniped 
from Rio Janiero and is commonly called BraziHan or LlSDOn 
Ipecacuauha. Of the three kinds tne brown contains 16 pw cent 
oi emitine, the red 14 per cent., the oonteiits of the grey do not 
appear to be given. It is evident thaf^the active pnnoiple 
“emitine” is not confined to ono laoe of plants, but appears to 
be widely diffused ; 9 per cent, is j^elded by “ PeychotHa 
and Richavdeonia scabra^ the undulated or starchy 
Ipecacuanha yields 6 pev cent. Besides the above theTe are many 
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other plants which yield this valuable product of which may bo 
mentioned the roots of “ lontdium itubu'* — theso are com- 
monljl’ sold as the true Ipecacuanha, and are considerod in 
Pernambuco the very best remedy for dysentry. According 
to •* Aublet” the rodis of ** BoerhuaviUt decumbem ** nro emetic 
and oalled Tpecacuauha ui “Guiana.” DoslongchanipH” states 
that the powdorod roots of “ EuphoYbia Oerardiana** cause 
vomiting fully in doses of 18 or 20 groins. And the roots of 
'‘Euphorbia Ipecacuanha are said by “Barton” to be equal to 
the true drug, and in some respects superior ; Duncan of 
Edinburgh considers that “ Colotropii (jigantea^' (the Mudar of 
Bengal and the Yercrnn of Madras) agrees medio inially in every 
respect with “ Ipecacuanha” and from the ease by winch it can 
be obtained might cause it ultimately to supersede tlie latter 
drug. The roots of “ Tplcphora aathmatica** arc used in Coroman- 
del as Ipecacuanha, “ Dr. Hoxburgh” found it answer the same 
pUTposet and in which ho is borne out by others. Dr. J. Anderson 
a Physician General at Madras, during a season that dysentry 
was an epidemic in the British Camp used the root with the 
greatest of success and confirmed the opinion of ** Roxburgh.” 
This is probably one of the most valutabie indigenous medicines 
in India. Similar properties are also contained in S ircoatemma 
giatccunij” the Ipecacuanha of “ Vc uezuela.” The wild Ipecacuanha 
of the West Indies is obtained fr(»m “ Asefepiaa cmiaaaavicua' 
“ Dr. O' Shaughnessy*’ has found by experiments that the 
leaves of an East Indian plant, “ Crinum Asiaticu/d* w«5rc equal 
in e^ct to the best Ipecacuanha ; indeed it would appear that^a 
bountiful Nature has furnished mankind in no stinted manner 
with this usefiil medicine. It is also found to be present in 
Michardeonia roar^a, Oeoptrila reniformis^ Spermacoce ferrugiuia^ 
and i^mnacoce poaya.^* 

' —Darjeeling Newa^ Hortus. 


INDIAN FIBRES. 

• 

{Coadaded fmm our number o/Ju/tj last.) 

Major-Oeiicral Claiko writoh : — “It may interest the Committee 
to hear th.at, in 1855-50, the Punjab Government, then tid- 
miuistered by Sir .John (now Lord) Lawrence, sanctioned an 
jidvance to the district officer of Ooogranwala (myself) of l,o00 
rupees, for the purnosc of experimenting on the growth of (lax. 
The plan I pursued was to offer to the cultivators of forty villag- 
es, having different characters of soil, tho average profit they 
would expect on two acres of wheat if they would undertake 
to sow linseed, cut and deliver the same to the native revenue 
collector’s office. Tho result Avas, that of the produce tivo tons 
were de.spatched to England, of which nineteen bales, sold in 
Belfast, realised £05 (is. 4d., at prices varying from L'.'Jo to X'43 
per ton, and those sold at Dundee fetched £28 1.3s. 10.; tot.il 
£02 2s. 2d ttt £4.'> poi ton. My own opinion was, that the 
district in which these experiments wore eonducted was not by 
any means tho one in Avhicli the natives would he likely to t.skc 
up such cultivation, although the e.vperiinent was not unsatis- 
factory, even as to profitable results. I am of opinion th.it 
there are several tracts, chiefly alluvial, to the east of Ungurabad 
in the Punjab, in which flax may be grown profitably ; and in- 
deed, in parts of tho Se.alkote district tho flux is grown for 
fibre as much as for seed. I know no other district in Avhich 
this is the case. Tho twine is called “ tooleo.” J think it was 
ill 1857 that, in a brief visit to Dundee, one of tho gentlemen I 
met there told me that tho twine I showed him, which I h.ad 
in my pocket, and which was a bit of string that I had bought 
in the bazaar and brought home, was worth 4id. per lb. I 
believe tiiat the Government of Punjab Ixperimonts led to tlio 
establishment of flax works, conducted by Belfast men, and 1 
have heard that many difficulties beset the euterpiise. I can 
only Bay as to this, that whorovor an article requiring mechani- 
oal skill in its preparation grows indigenously in India, 
it may be profitably dealt Avith by European .supervision. 
As to how far the cultivation of flax may be extended 
1 cannot state anything definite, but I think that there are 
several other fibre-yielding plants Avhich Avill be much more 
grown than they have hitherto been. I suggest whether some of 
the vast, arid, sandy tracts in the Punjab might not be experi- 
mented on as to their fitness for growing “ atscha” or osparto 
(the Spanish grass^ for making paper. I f3elievo that lAoud^a 
WeMy News is made from this fibre, of which the stock in 
Spain has declined, but of which Algeria yields a good supply.” 

The following is tho oiHTospondence alluded to by Dr. Archi- 
bald Campbell, regarding the Pooah fibre of Nipal and Sikim 
(Bhmmeria nivcajund the^oodal (JStercidia villoaa) . 

Extract from Letter from Dr. Campbell to the Agricultural 
Society of Calcutta, 

1 have the pleasure to bring a new sort of homp to the notice 
of the Society, on behalf of Sergeant Crutcher, who is a profes- 
sional worker in leather, and uses it in his craft. The sergeant 
considers it equal to Russian hemp for shoe and saddlery work 
and pui*p08es, ii a demand should bu lua^u for it, to prepare and 


supply it to tho Calcutta market. I shall shortly describe .the 
plant, tho method of j^reparing the hemp, with some other parti- 
culars, anil will reitueat of you to Ixi so kind as to have it sub- 
mitted to #oomparativo trial with the “ sunn ” and Eurojtean 
hemps, mid favour me with the result ; also adding, if posiriblei 
the price it would fetch per mauiid in the (voloutta market. 

Deacription of the Plant. — Tlio plant from which tho hemp is 
made is callod “pooah” by tho Parbuttias, “kienki” by the 
Lepebas, and “ yenki” by the Limboos. It is like a nettle, and 
is one, probably, although 1 cannot determine the question. I 
hav'e, liowover, the pleasure to submit herewith the leaves, seeds 
just formed, and a portion of the stem of tho plant, from which 
the genus if not the species may bo ‘determined. It grows to 
tho height of six to eight feet, and varies in the thickness of the 
stem from the size of a (pi ill to (hat of the tbiunb. The leaf is 
serrated, of n dark-groen colour above, silvery-white below, not 
hairy or stingine, and has a reddish pedicle of about three inches 
long. Tho seed forms in small currant-like clusters along the 
top of the plant and on alternate sides, ubuut an inch apart ; 
two sni.all leaves spring from the stem at the centre of and above 
each cluster of seed. 

Habitat. — Tho pooali is not cultivated, but grows wild and 
abundantly in the valleys throughout the moiuitains of Eastern 
Nipal and Sikini, at tho foot of the hills skirting the Terai, to 
the elevation of 1,0(30 oi* 1,200 foot, and on the mountains 
up to 3,000 feet. It flourishes best in the hills at tho same eleva- 
tion at which the cotton is groAvn, but it does not, so far as I can 
learn, grow on the flat Terai, or open plain along the mountains. 
It is considered a hill plant, and not suited to the plains, or 
found in thorn. It does not grow in the forost, but is chiefly 
found in open clear places, and, in some situations, overruns 
the abanaoued fields of tho hill people, within the elevations 
Avhich suit it. It is, I believe, a perennial, but of this 1 cannot 
speak posit iA'ely, as I have not till now knoAvn tho plant. It 
sheds its leaAes III tlio Avinler, throws them out iii April and 
May, and Aoavcts .'ind seeds in August »ml September, tho 
exact period altering of necc.ssity with the elcAalion. 

used. —It is out down fur use wlien the seed is formed. 
Tin's is the o.ise Avith tin* connaon flax in Europe. At this time 
the bark is most easily nunoved, and the produce is best. After 
the seed is ripe, it is not fit for use — ht least it is deteriorated. 

Jh O' prepared. As soon us the pl.int is cut, tho bark or skin 
is removed. 'Pliis is wry easily done. It is then dried in the 
sun for a feAv days. When cpiite dry, it is boiled with wood 
ashes for four or five hours ; when cold, it is beaten with a mallet 
on a fl.\t stone, until it bcijonies r.Ather pulpy, and all the woody 
lioriiou of the bark has disappcar(‘d; then it is Avell washed in pure 
spring-water and spn.xd out to dry After exposure for a day 
or two to the bright sun, it is ready for use. When the finest 
description of hemp is A\\'in ted, tlie stuff, after being boiled and 
beaten, is daul)ed over with wet clay, and spread out to dry. 
When thoroughly dr^, thi‘ clay is rubbed and beaten out, when 
the hcuip IS ready for spinning into thrcfid, wdiich is done with 
the eomiuoii dislaft’. 


Cscs . — The pooah is [>rinci 2 )ally used for iishing-ncLs, for 
which it is aduiirably adai)te(l, on .iceouiit of its ^reat strength 
of hbre, and its extraordinary iiower of long resisting tho efiects 
of water. It is also used tor luakiug game-bags, twine, and 
rcjpcs. It is considered well ad.qited mr making cloth, but it is 
not iniieh used pi this Avay — 1 am, &e., 

A. Campbell. 

Darjeeling, Seijtembor 2lt,li, 1847. 

P. S.— The gigantic stinging nettle of tlio Nepaul and Sikhim 
hills is made into hciiqi, .iiul used in making thc cloth called 
“ bangra” ;*tIio pre^Aaration is the same as tho pooah. The ban^ra 
is harder and stifter than thc jiooah, and not adajited to making 
cordage and nets. 

Til comidinnce Avith your rcciuest, I haA o forAvarded to your 
address a packet of the pooah hemp, which Avill, I hope, enable 
you to liave the experiment instituted as to its comparative 
merits. I have also scut you a parcel of tho dried bark of tho 
pooah, with Avhieh you may desire to try some other mode of 
preparation than that in use here. 

Enclosed is a note from Sergeant ( ’rutcher, on tho expense of 
preparing tho heiii]), Avhich allows that the process, in his hands, 
has been very exiiensive. He tells me, lioweA’er, that he thinks 
it may be [irepared for about 4 rupees per muund, if done on a 
largo scale; this, of course, is vstill conjectural. The ][K>int to be 
first ascertainetl is tho quality of (he article. On this I hope 
again to Icain thecqnniou of the Society. 

A. Campbell.. 

Darjeeling, October ;30th,1847. 


fcJiH, — I beg toencIo.soaQ account of the expense incurred by 
me i 1 mannfacturmg a binall quantity of the pooah for the 
Society. 1 send, per hwii-er, the pooah mauufactui'ed, also a 
seer in tho rough state, for them to try experiments on. The 
expense is including the seer not manufactured, Rs. 4-6-6. 

c*. M. Crutcher, Sergeant. 

October 23th, 1 847. 

• Sc(j No(("( Mil tlio Agriculture of Nipal,” vol. iv., p. 173, “ Trana- 
aotions of AgrJeultur^d ^ooioty of Cucutta,” by Dn AiVMRPbollr 
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Expeuae of maiiufacturiijg the poottli,4j seers only, 
c5eaiiod from the stalk, cost 11 annas per seer . .Rs. 3 16 
Expense of boiling tho above, 2 men for two days, 
at 2 ans. 6 pies, each per diem ; also finishing the 
process 0 10 0 

Total lj__g 

Quantity manufactured from tho above is two seers, at a cost, 
as above detailed, of Rs. 1-13-9. per seer ; the waste in manu- 
facture is exactly five-ninths. 

Tho reason this experiment Is costly is this, the pooah was 
brought in by u coolie engaged on purpose, and not cultivated by 
myself ; also tho process should be coiidiictod on a la^o scale, as 
the same expense, incurred as above, would be sufficient for a 
maund. 

Ejctractof a Letter from Major JenJrLiiSj dated Chwhatti, 24M Nov, 
1847, on the Oodal (St^rciUia villoea), a species of Nettle 
The Oodal rope 1 sent you, not long ago, was a present from 
Oapt E. F. Smith, commanding at Sudiya. He thought 
it possible serviceable rones might be made from this 
substance if better preparea. You may bo aware it is the 
common rope used by all the olophaiit hunters when in tho 
jungles. Tlio true is very common, and tho rope is made most 
readily. The bark, or rather all the layers, cau be stripped off 
from tho bottom to tho top of tho tree with the greatest facility, 
and the pliable ropes may be made from the iiuior layers of bark 
whilst tho outer yields coarso ropes. The rope is very strong 
and very lasting, wet doing it very little injury. 

Report on the abovementioned Fibre and Ihpc^ by Capt. A. 

Thfjwpson. 

An unoxpecte<l pressure of affairs has prevented me till now 
sending you the specimens of oodal rope and pooah hemp you 
sent me to experiment uiion. I have now the pleasure of handing 
you tho manufactured specimens, as also returning tho conjmu- 
nication of Dr. Campbell and Major Jenkirs on the subject, to- 
gether with some remarks on their value, and the uses to which 1 
think them adapted. 

First, tho oodal. Wlieu well made, this ro])o is et|ual in 
strength to our best coir. But, in its present state, from having 
been made green, I suppose it is too stiff and inflexible for 
marine purposes. Tt resisted ('V'cry attempt to separate the fibre 
or to dross it by hackling, and could only be useful, I think, for 
rafting timbers, bale lashings, stage ropes, and such like pur- 
lK)8ca, for which jute is now used, and the \aluo of which is from 
to 3 rupees per niiiutid. You will see l>y the specuuen that 
has been rc-maiiiifactiired, that the Siiine rope when laid by 
machinery is tbree-iiuarters of an incli less in circumference 
than that sent by Major Jenkins ; coiise<jueiitly, a rope af throe 
inches made by machinery is equal to one of four inclus made 
by hand. 1 would further (disei-’-e tliat, cdiild tlio fibre l)<‘ 
brought here in sucli a state of flexilulity as to allow of its being j 
dressed by tho iiaekloand pro[)erlv snuii, the value w’ould be ^ery 
much enhanced, an<l, 1 have 110 dould, it could be ni.idi' into 
good rope for .shi^i use. Tho lino juado of the bark of the 
oodal, YOU will observe, is iam b more flexible, ami better 
adapted for ship use, hut not so strong. Ft i’^ very elastic, hav- 
ing Htrotelied ifi inches in six feet. It sustained H ewt. for two 
hours before it broke. Of the pooah J have to r(^)ort more fa- 
vourably. TIu* substance resembles cotton-wool more than’ hemp, 
and is consequently better adapted, m my opinion, for sail-vlotli, 
twine, and thread, than for rope. J send a specimen of the cloth 
made of it, a.s also a piece of line. Tho pooah, when properly 
dressed, is, I think, quite equal to the best European flax, and 
will produce better suil-eloth than any other substance I have 
seen in Lmlia. 1 observe, from Dr. Compbcll’s communication 
on this fibre, tFiat mud is used in the preparation, which clogs it 
too much, and not only renders it difficult to dress and s[>in, but 
spoils the colour, as is evident by tho sample of cloth made of it 
My superintendent, Mr. William Rowiiee, who understands the 
nature of these substances, tells ino that, if qjotash were u.sed 
in the preparation (which is invariably done w'th Kussiaii hemp 
and flaxl, instead of clay or mud, the colour would bo iiiqjrovod, 
the suKstance i*endoro(l easy to dress, and not liable to so much 
waste in manufacturing. The value of the pooah fibre here may 
be estimated from » he following data : — T.) make one yard of 
sail-cloth, it requires lllb. 2 o 7 .. of fibre ; and the expense of 
dressing, spinimig, and weaving it (with tho rude apparatus now 
used by the natives), is 2 annas 6 pic, and I estimate the value 
of the cloth, when made, at six to seven aumis i>er yiird ; or, it 
might bo easier understood thus : — 

A maund of clean pooah will give 72 yai Js Rs. 25 

Less expense of manufacturing, say „ l.'i 

Leaving as the value of the fibre 15 

TFiere are other iucidontid expenses that are not included 
here, but as near as 1 can at present estimate, I should say it is 
worth twelve rupees jjcr maund. I w'ouM only furtlier.observo 
that, if properly prepared aud di'esscd, I think the pooah capable 
of being converted into fibres much finer than either sail cloth 
or sowing twine. 


OPIUM. 

OPIUM TRADE. 

To the Editor of the Pali MM Gazette, 

Sir, — It has been long known that tho poppy has been and is 
cultivated largely in at least five Chinese provinces, and in 
earlier edicts it was less to the use of opium than to the oozing 
out’’ of the sycee silver in payment for the ** foreign drug,” that 
tho objections were urged. It was and is notorious that many 
of the decrees against the importation of opium emanated from 
those who thomsolves consumed it Employed in excess, there 
can be no doubt of its being deleterious and dangerous, out its 
mischiefs have been much exaggerated. I caused statistics to be 
prepared when I was Qovornor of Hong-Koug, and it was shown 
that there were fewer deaths among tho 60,000 natives who 
smoked opium, than among the 600 Europeans addicted to 
drinking. Among forty of my own dependents and servants, 
there was only one who used the drug to excess— nor let it be 
forgotten that oj^ium has, to a very Taijge extent, banisbe^l in- 
toxicating liquors, formerly much used in China. The drunkard 
is led to commit every sort of violence ; the eftbets of opium are 
much less injurious — they who smoke it are delivered over* to 
delicious though delirious dreams, but tho oommunity suffers 
little from these excesses. I believe no legislation will prevent 
an indulgence which uiay be oallod national, and were Indian 
opium iirohibitcd and its supply checked, the vacuum would be 
.soon filled up from other quarters. Any increase upon tho heavy 
duties now levied in China, will but give m^ter encouragement 
to smuggling, especially along the extended coast and amid the 
many islands of the China Sea, and the almost universal corrup- 
tion of the Custom-house officers. — I am drc., 

May 11, 1870. John Bowrino. 


FOREST CONSERVANCY 


Forest department. — success. 

Sir, — I cannot pass by your quotation from tho Madras Mail 
entitled, Foro.stry a Failure,” without endeavouring to show up 
wliat any one wlio is acquainted with the history of forestry in 
Europe must know to be egregiously in error. The facts of 
European forestry show that a large outlay of money is necessary 
for a xieriod of between 60 and lOO years, in order to produce 
fore.sts, but that, eventually, they pay very well, and France and 
Germany once exhausted of timber are now supplied with fuel 
at nearly as cheap a rate as coal, besides exporting enormous 
quantities* of deals to all the world. Some in fact are now in 
use as .slee pons on the Indian railways. Tho true place of the 
forests is omplmticalJy not under revenue. Forestry has for its 
object the production oj timber to supply the demand and not re- 
\ euue which [iroperly comes from taxes. Tho average propor- 
tion under forest in Germany is about 1*15 acres per head of 
population, and a good acre produces 5,000 cubic feet of timber. 
The rate in tho Central Provinces, a fair specimen of India^ is 
perhaps three acres per man, a good acre bearing at the outside 
.'jOO c ubic feet ; but the forests are mostly cleared of aU good 
timber and arc not likely, without the most careful conservation, 
to reproduce it Scientific forestry, like agriculture, is bused on 
a system of rotation ami a proper provision, for reproduction of 
the crop is the very existence of the system. To dismiss the 
trained forest e.stablishment and ap^int a forester in each 
district under the civil authority, would indeed, os the writer in 
the Madras Mail .says, produce a fine income with little outlay, 
but the forests uoiild, like the goose with the golden eggs, soon 
be out of exi.stcnce. It would bo precisely as sensible to appoint 
an agricultural labourer to look after a farm with orders to cut 
the unripe corn and sell it for straw and dismiss your steward 
because he wanted intiney to sow the next crops. If the writer 
had any idea of how successful both in the timber producing 
and paying yxnnt of view systematic forestry lias proved in 
France and Germany after one and a half to two centuries’ 
trial, I am sure ho would not have propounded such opinions, 
condcuining without facts a well-established iustitution. Before 
it is possible that there can be any result from conservation in 
India, the full period for the growth of the trees must elapse, 
i. e.y 80 to loo years. Till then, if tho forest department pays 
its expenses it will have done exceedingly well. 1 hope that by 
publishing this you will let forest^ have justice in your liberal 
columns. THoa. Winofibld Wkbbmr, 

.iIm/. Conservator of Forests, Hoshangabad, C.P» 

— — # 

FOREST TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The Conservator of Forests having proposed to establish a 
Forest Training School for the Madras Presiaency, Government 
referred the matter to the Board of Bevenue for observation* 
The Board remark that Major Beddome points out the great die- 
odvantages which attend etery effort to establieh a system of 
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forest conservancy, owing to the want of superintendents pos- 
sessing any knowledge of the first principles of forestry. It was 
at one time proposed to open a iSr^ing School at Nollumboor 
Teak Plantations, but Major Beddome does not now advocate 
that plan. He shows that at Nellumboor (the planting being 
confined to teak) no general knowledge of arboriculture could be 
obtained there, and points out that, as the country is feverish 
and the people inhospitable, considerable expense would have 
to bo incurred in the erection of dwelling houses, [etc., for the 
pupils. Major Bedtlome, in preference, recommends that a 
school for a limited number of pupils should be opened under 
the charge of the Conservator at Ootacamund, where he shows 
that pupils would have the advantage of studying planting in 
tropical, sub-tropical, and alpine regions, and would be in a 
position to acquire more vaned information in forestry than 
at any other place. 

The queBtiou of establishing a Training School at the expense 
of the Jungle Conservancy Funds was raised in 1867, and re- 
ferred to the Oollectors of districts for their opinions. The 
Collectors were divided in their opinions — some considering 
that no measure of the kind was required for their districts, 
while others foresaw considerable advantages in the proposed 
scheme. They also differed as to tlio class of men to be employ- 
ed — some Collectors proposing to train intelligent men of the 
overseer class, whilst others would have been content with 
subordinates on 7 ruiiees a month. The general question of 
jungle conservancy having been at the same time brought 
forward and referred to the districts for report, all action was 
stayed as regards the Training School, pending the receipt of 
the reports Iroiii the difterent districts on the nieasiu*es of pro- 
tection which the several Collectors proposed to adopt. 

From these reports it appear^ that conservancy lias been 
carried into practice, and reserves for firewood formed to a 
greater or less extent in all districts. The measures adopted in 
various districts differ, of course, according to the varying cir- 
cuiustances of the country to be treated, but a beginning ha.s 
been everywhere made. It is not necessary in tliis place to 
review in detail tlie pioocediiigs in each district, but tiie Board 
are satisfied that the time has now come for gradually introduc- 
ing a more systematic treatment of the jungles under conserva- 
tion, and with this view they strongly advocate the establish- 
ment of a Training School at Ootacamund as suggoated by 
Major Boddome. 

The Board have conferred uith Major Beddome on the subject, 
and agree with him in thinking that for the present a limitcil num- 
ber of pupils of the overseer-class should be entertained. Mi^jor 
Beddome considers that a course of training of from four to six 
months would bo sufficient to fit intelligent young men for em- 
ployment under Collectors. A class consisting of five iiidividuals, 
of whom tlireo should bo Natives, would lie sufficient at first, 
and the Board consider that an allowaiicc of 40 rupees a month 
each for the former .and iiO for the latter would suffice. As these 
men become duly (lualiticd, the} mi^ht be sent to the districts 
and be rc-placcd by others. Their salaries while training would 
be fairly chargeable to Local Funds, and the cost should be dis- 
tributed ratealfiy over all the districts. The Board consider that 
this will be preferable to charging the salary of individual pupils 
to particular districts. Each district will in its turn bo supplied 
with overseers from this class, and may therefore be fairly called 
on to contribute to its general cost. 

The Board are also of ox)iiiion that it is highly desireable that 
the superior officers of the depai*tnient, before onteriug on their 
duties in districts, should undergo a course of training at 
Ootacamund, the expense being of course ^riie by the Imperi.al 
Forest Bevenue : with this view, if possible, one or two su- 
pernumerary officoi-s should be appointed. The proposal of 
Major Beddomo to establish a Mui^eum for tho department also 
commends itself as sure to bo of tho greatest aid to students of 
arboriculture, and the Board recommend that funds be allotted 
whenever available for the purpose. 

Pending the passing of a, new Forest Law, it woul be pre- 
mature to discuss the futuro organization of tho departnieiit, 
but the Board consider that tho first step towards imi)rovemont 
in forest management will be to provide the means of training 
an efficient body of men to curry the law into efibet whenever it 
may bo passed. 

The Government have ordered the matter to lie over until 
the proposals for the re-organization of the Forest Department 
are disposed of. 


himalayaJi forests. — NO. II. 

In a former \\oiice(Vidti Supple tnau to lyidian Econommt for 
Jum lO, VoL 1, p, 193.^ we pointed out a method by which the 
extensive forests on the banks of tiie Sutlej could be easily and 
suocessfhlly made a source of considerable income to the Forest 
Departii^cnt. We attempted to show tliat after the clearance of 
a largo number of big trees, care ought to be taken lest the 
forests should bo ruiuod. If our suggestion's were adopted and 


the sowing and planting in open tracts carri^ into oflfeot, in a 
very few years many of the trees would attain to those dimen- 
sions which would enable the department to recommence Dera- 
tions periodically. This point should never be loft out of sight. 
And in order to effect this purpose effioientiy, we again urge the 
strong neoessi^ that exists for having good paths in, about, and 
litween the forests to bring them within easy aocess of tho 
officials. One prtth in iMurtioular running from Nachar through 
all the forests at an olovatioii between the place oooupied by 
the prescut bungalow thoro and the new Deodar plantation in 
the eastern forest, is esj^ially required. It would prove of 
considerable benefit t<j those who hi^ to visit Panwi, Dippi, 
Kusthall and all those forests whose position at present is in- 
accessible to the insi^ector owing to tho steepness of the preci- 
pices. Zig-zags should always bo made leading down to the 
river's edge from some point in each forest to enable inspection 
to be earned on as to whether the logs have gone into the river 
or not. The present mule-road should bo extended from Kilba 
to Biirsari, (a pbice beyond Kaugla on tho river Buspa, a tribu- 
tary of tho Sutloj) ill one direction, and in the other to the 
Teelong forests with a bridge across the Sutloj at some conve- 
nient point between Bispa and Riba. 

This road should then bo continued to tho Jangi forests. A 
branch road sloping up gradually and proceeding through the 
centres of tlio FCarcham, Mehar, Bariuig aiul Jauglin forests, end 
again joining the main ro.vd at some point in the neighbourhood 
of Purai, would prove of tho greatest service in affording an op- 
jKirtiiuity of opening out tho resources of the above-named 
forests. 

Considering tho great jirotit tliat might be derived from such 
an undertaking it is not too niiich to say that about eight thou- 
saud rupees should he sanctioned for this inqKirtaiit purpose, 
disrogariliiig even the fiict that without such a road as indicated, 
personal .superintendence on part of the offieers of the Forest 
Depaftmeni would be attended with great d.mgorfrom present 
inaccc.s8ibility of the locality. The money sjiciit on such a work 
ouglit never under any ciroumstance.s to be considered as wasted, 
for if it served for no other purpose, the (io\ eminent iu the long 
lun would bo tho gainer by opouing up the country and benefit 
iug tho inhabitants. The "charge in itself at best is only required 
for a few years, as tho roads once com[>letod would require 
merely to be kept up. 

As regards further expenditnro not obvioiusly necessary, yot 
highly ad\ antageous, it will bo worth while mentioning tnat 
an annual sum should bo granted for building groynes or 
spurs in tho river Buspa to confine and deepen its channel, 
and also for blasting the largo boulders that are found in its 
bed both in the gorge and especially below tho village Chassoo. 
Nor would an allowance of Hs. :i,()00 a year be tlirowu away on 
work of the latter ^dtvcrqjtion in the Sutlej commencing with 
tho worht portions of tho ri\er. Coiujiarcd with the great 
damage to tho timber whicli now takes j»laco from thi.s cause, the 
sum to be given is ceriainly not too inueh. It will Airther be 
rotpiireil to construct a good foot-path along the rivor bank, 
(•ros.siiig and recrossing as miglit be deemed expedient to avoid 
those worst portions of the mural rocks which are frequently to 
be met with near the river bank. Such n work, enabling the 
officers in charge to expedite the logs in their progress to the 
plains, would not k*quire more than an annual sum of Bs. 1,000. 

After the trees ha\o been cut down, the next important work 
is to transport them in parts down to the river. Hence care 
must be taken to have all the ne(*e.s.sary slides, timber roads, Ac. 
rcquireil for extracting tho logs from the forest as perfect as 
possible. Bs. 15, at leiujt Hhould bo annually sanctioned for 
these purposes in onler to derive full benefit from ubtaining long 
and sound logs, since l)oth the.se qualities are great desiderata in 
timber employed for building houses. 

The places where the forests grow are remote from the centreB 
of courts of justice, and it is therefore difficult iu ca.ses of dispute 
between the employer and tho employed to detect aud punish the 
guilty. It will 1)0 eiisily understood tliat an officer in charge of 
a forest cannot without the greatest lo^s and inconvenicnco send 
a native accused of any crime to Simla, a di.stance of about 200 
miles ; and iu case of coolies being defrauded of their pay and 
{>erqui.sites by tho liead of their gangs, it is next to im2)0ssible for 
tho wronged person to obf am roilrcss. It wa.s not long ago that a 
European almost lost his life in a brutal as.saul^made by tho 
I savago hill-men in those iiarts, without being able to bring ^ter- 
wards the peiqielrators to justice. Tlie Deputy Conservator of the 
Sutlej Division has certainly obtained the ^lowers of a magistrate, 
but we would suggest, limited as they arc, they should bo greatly 
extended in order that the whole line of tlio country lying on 
both .sides of the Sutlej and its tributaries might benefit by the 
change. In addition to all, oases connected with timber, he 
should have special iiowers iu the Bus.sahir territory as far as 
tlie frontier to settle all diflfereiicc.s between travellers and inha- 
bitants. All appeals from his decision ought to be referred 
directly to tlio Agent of tho Govoinor Genercd or Commissioner 
ofDivisiou. The Deiiuty Commissioner at Bimla and others 
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have already too much on their hand.s to render it adviaiblo to 
increawe their work. The Assistaut Commissioner at Pullhau 
should also iiavo powers of a magistrate iu all cases relating to 
timber, with right of appeal from him to the Deputy Conservator, 
and thenco os before suggested. 

But to return to the actual operations. Experience shows 
that it is a mistake to saw up timber into scantlings in forests, 
fcjuch a pT’ocooding doid>lc*8 the cost of sawing, and it lulds consider- 
ably to the cost of provisions to maintain the sawyers, .since ninety 
nor cent, of them must bu brought from the plaiiLs and elsewhere. 
Next, bringing the kiimes on cart.s to the river (for to drtag tliem 
along on the ground decroiiscs their dinicnsions from friction,) i.s 
far more ex])Ou.sive tlian taking down entire logs, and cou.sidcra- 
ble loss occurs in their T)rogros.s down the Sutlej where they got 
knocked and battered about and become broken and watorworn. 

In some of the kliuds of more than orrliuary level, strong dams 
might bo employed to deepen the water sufficiently to Hoat the 
logs down to the Sutlej : in section this would have the 
appearance of a gignatic staircase ; but ticrhaps it will bo found 
preferable to construct roads about 12 leet wide at a gradient 
of about one in forty, starting from the water's edge and leading 
to the remotest |>arts of tlio forest. A few feet above it in each 
of tbo natural slides check- walls might built where logs 
brought down from the upper nortioiLs of the forest could be col- 
lected. From these walls the logs should be put on trucks run- 
ning on a wooden tramway ; clicck-gear being u.sed to ])revcnt 
their attaining too great a speed on their downward course, and 
bullocks employed to draw them back again. 

Next to the felling and launching operations the most serious 
thought ought to be given to the proper c.stablishmcrit of timber 
depots. Considering the large <]uantity of wood used at Simla, 
Saobatoo, Diigshai and Ku.s.sowli, one depot should bo fixed at 
Huni, about J2 miles from Simla. A .small tramway constructed 
by degrees, would eventually [irove of gi*eat service in connect- 
ing this depot with the selling points, aiid-be an e\])cditious 
aiirl cheap method of tran.sif. It is scarcely ncces.sary to affcl that 
the great dopOt and hnal place for catclimg tlie timber .should be at 
riiillour, being nearest to the rail {iiul therefore within ea.sy 
roach of the largest town.s of tlie Punjab, Parcels timber 
could thus bo conveyed to Jiilluiiflbur, Umritsur and Lahore on 
the one side, and iu the other to l^mballa, Saharuiipore, Meerut, 
Delhi and Agra. Now that a railway is projected from the latter 
place to Bombay wo cannot lx* wrong in .saying that good and 
cheap timber delivered on that lino will prove as profitable to 
tho Forest Deiiartment and to the .State Railway. 

CoiLsideving Phillour as ilio chief storeyard, it ^^i^ l>o advisa- 
ble not to let tho timber accumulate much Ic'it lo.ss sliould 
ho incurred from rotting, hut hy rjuiok .sales to aim at small, 
not exce.ssivo, protits. A saw-mill at that place would yicM a 
good return u[><>ii ila outlay, an<l a landing wharf couiiecied 
with the raiJw.iy by a siding would bo a givat s.u ing of o.xpen.sc 
in getting the logs to tlicir station 

Our . suggestion. s are 'sery .simple indeed ; aiming at efti‘(*ting a 
largo and sure income to llie Korest Dopartnioiit wlieii it 
as.sumes operatioi- iiiext yc.ir. But should the Government wish to 
derive full beiielit from the iv.sources of tlieso splendid fore.stM, 
another 3U00 trees might he .iiuiually felled in tlie Pandra Bi.s 
district opposite Nacliar, Tareiidaand Serahan. Tlie dinicultic.s 
tlicre are no worse than in Kiiuawur, and the<ont-turii wouM be 
equally good, j lelding under an energetic man after .illowing a 
lakh of rupoe.s for annual cxpeiidituiv, a surplus of a couple of 
lakh.s every year. 

It is needless to add that to cari\> out tlie work under notice a 
good e.stablishmeiit i.s tlie prime recjuisite. Unle.ss ellicieiit 
JSuropean supervi.sion is sanctioned the work will never succeed. 
To this efloct it would be most neees.sary to appoint a speeial 
Conservator for tho forests wo have before mentioned; and as for 
the staff of assistants, all that need he said is, that it .should be 
sufficient. Jf tho Governor General has a mind to im rease tho 
revenues of the country, here is an opportunity. With as.siduity 
and care the Himalayan forests will at no distant (period be more 
profitable than the deletorious poppy fields of tho plaiii.s . — Jmiiun 
Public Opinion, 


THE MARKETS. 


LiiNPON, Wth Attyust, IdTO. 

PoiFKK.— public Male •mt.i.slvH (if Pliiiitutinii CV}l(iii uert* bought 
in, hut aftciw-uxlM koM at rii... tn 67 j! , lit'iug the lull ^.llno ol 1,400 
bags. Native* Ceylon c.italogued, part was Mild prcvuuiMly, and the 
reinaiuder at and after the mutiMH'. sin.dl to U^]d pide, to 49 j. ; 
Xjeiiberrj”, 4H#. to 48.*. Of/. MOO p.ickageM ot W^ua-ul Pl.uitation, ]mrt 
sold — triage, 52«. to 54/f. ; inKhlliug to good ' jiii<Mliiig colory, r»3i». to 
65«. ; j»eaberry, to 7 on. th/. Yc'.terday 1,000 b-ig^s native Ceylon 
.sold — amall, 405. Off. ; good urdinaiy, 4ri,f ; hold, .OO5. ; poaboriy, fllV. 
Tho CivUifin says tliiit eiiornjon.s, and pnjh.dily iiiquvcodented, nhip- 
raentH of coffee to Pnmee lja\e been made iliiring the jftiht few dayn, 
^ith a view to escaiK) tho iiicreased Customs’ duty which A\ill huoii be 
levied under the w'ui’ budget. 


Tea. — Messrs. W. J. and H. Thompson state ; — ^ Since the settled 
alteration of conditions of sale a moderate business has been transacted, 
but without liny alteration ii^rices. Foochow Congous^eiftings and 
dust continue unchanged, broSen loaf has been sold at 8ii to and 
inferior coiiiinon at 9d. to lOd. per lb. ; on inquiry has existed for com- 
mon to good common at lOjd. to and for fair at lir. per lb., but 

only a limited business has been transacted. Black leaf congous 
— common may still be quoted at loAd. to lid., and good common to 
fair at 11 Ad. to li. 0|d. lb., which prices do not show any improve- 
ment. The public sales of 7,000 packages Indian growth were com- 
I mencod on Aug. 9, and are jirogi'essiug flatly at Id. to 2d. per lb. de- 
cline. Piivatoly, now moniugs are selling slowly at Is. 9d. to 25. 6d. 
I>er lb. The Erl King^ steamer, 1,804 tons, is tho first steamer 
in from China with the new season teas. She left ITimgo on June 4 , 
along with the Diomed steamer, both taking the Suez Canal route. 
The Erl King arrived in the river on Aug. 5, and commenced discharg- 
ing her cargo in the London Docks next morning. The Diomed arrived 
at Gravesend on Aug. 6. 

JlrcK. — Quiet. Privately 4,000 bags low Rangoon have been sold at 
85. 6d. ; and afloat a cargo of 620 tons Bassein, arrived off' tho coast, 
at 95. 7 Id. per cwt. Continental terms. At auction, to-day, 1,680 
bags fail- Riuigoon, new crop, were placed at 9#. 6d. per cwt. 10,500 bogs 
Siam were bought in. — Oeerland A/at7, Ang. 11. 

Indigo. — Cannot bo sold in London unless at a ruinous loss on th® 
coHt *; and if the war continues matters will go from bad to worse ; add 
to this the present prospects of a good out-turn for the year, and it 
will bo seen that the state of thin^ is by no means satisfactory either 
for the planter or the shipper ; in fact, if tho war lasts for many 
montliH more, the lussos to both interests are likely to be serious. The 
crop of the yeiu* is ostimatod at from 100,000 to 110,000 Factory 
muuuds. — TouUnin J* C'c., August 20. 


(By William Moran & Co.) 


I Calcutta, '2J^ih August, 1870. 

i Indigo. — The* crop of 1868-69, witli an estimate of 1869-70. It will 
be observed that lost year’s crop has exceeded our estimate of the 12th 
August 1869 by about 15,000 matmds, in explanation of which discrepan- 
cy wo beg to remark that it is accounted for by a groat excess over former 
yoorsin tho proportion of Indigo (chiefly Oaud) made hy K'atives in the 
/)oah. With regard to this part of tho crop wc have no means of obtain- 
ing information beforehand, oiul in making our estimate, we can only 
put tho nntivo production down at their usual relative fi|we oomparea 
willi th(i quantity expected to be made by EuropeAHM. The dilTeienoe 
between tlio result of the onttuin of Eoirer Bengal, Tirhoot, Ckumparun^ 
Clut grail, and the Benares distriets. from our estimate of August last, 
only about .3,000 mauuds in 60,000, while the excess over the estimate 
of the hoah outturn as explained was about 12,000 tnaunds. 

Thoro r<3main in stock in Calcutta al>out 5,800 maunds, oomprising 
about 4,.')U0 maunds (say 1,200 cheats) of Native Oudes, nearly all ^ 
ordinary and low tJotut descriptions, and about 500 maunds Native 
; the rest being odds and ouda of all desoriptions purchased 
at aiution to bo re-manufneturod, ami a few low Figs. 

Our accoui.t'. from tho Indigo districts vary a groat deal. Heavy rain 
has fallen in parts of Tirhoot and ('liumparun, too much iu some places, 
and is causing tbo loaves of the plant to turn yellow, whilst in the high- 
er lands it is of great benefit to the Khoonties. In otlior places more 
rain avouM bo bo acceptable, lu Chngrah all is progressing satisfactorily. 

From tho Benares districts wo have soveral letters from Planters on 
whose opinion wo could confidently rely, but who arc at present very 
averse to expresHing any as to the out-turn of these distnets. There 
.1 tt solvings have suffered so much by oxocssive rain and a oonsoquent 
unconqiirmble crop of woeds springing up and choking the plant, that 
little or nothing can be expected from them unless under the influence 
of a fow weeks of fine weather. T'he Khoontie crop ilast year’s plant) 
will turn out more than lust season apparently, and we are iuclinud to 
think thu whole out-turn may bo a little oVer that of last season 

Wo luivc great doubts as to tho probable out-turn of the Doo/y after 
our cxi)Ovieiici of last Hea.son ; but being assured by many of our native 
frioudH that tho manufacture of (laud Indigo wifi be on a reduced scale 
this 5'car, and as they cannot but 800 from the stock lying here uu-sale- 
ablc, that tho making of such Indigo must result in a heavy loss, we 
have ostimatod that division of the crop <it a few thousand maunds less 
than it yielded last year. So far as the Eu -opoan factories are oonoemed, 
which represent about a fourth only of the produotion of the DoaJb, 
tlicro is not likely to bo much, if any, falling off from lost year’s quantity. 


Crop 0/1868-69. 
>acca, Furreodporoand 
lymonRingh. Fy. Mds. 1,245 
esboro 4,233 

lishnaghur N uduea 2, 076 
lidnaporo ,, 1,635 

Inrdwan ,, 1,045 

loorshodabad ,, 1,029 

tajshye and Bogra 427 

laidah,i^eauleah&Pnbna 977 
hagulporc 2,080 

longhyr . . 596 

’urneah 1,968 

fftfivn finnl. Ruuirnore) 3.266 


Estimated Crop of 1869-70. 

2,060 

3,460 

4,276 

1,000 

1,300 

2,280 

1,120 

1,300 

2,560 

1.026 

8,160 

3,600 


Boirrr Tlentjal. 

20,566 

27,000 to 27,000 

Tirhoot . . . 

11,080 Tirhoot ... 

18,600 

( 'humparum 

7,126 Chuiuparuii 

9,000 

Chupruh 

4,001 Cliuprah 

27,207 

8,600 

36,000 to 36,000 

Benares 

17,776 

18,000 to 20,000 

Donb 

30,670 

26,000 to 28,000 

Total Vy. Mdu. 

l,0fi,000 to 1,11,000 


l*riniod for the Proprietor by James Psarse, at tho Oriental PrtS8% 
Bombay. Published by Wyman & Co., Calcutta*— Sept. iSth, 2970* 
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Agricnltural and Horticultural Society of India, 
rans roil am ssoav. 

OR TUB 

CULTIVATION AND MANUPACTOBB OP TEA. 

T6 any popMon who shall p'O.luue <in or bef iro the Mirch 1871 the best prac* 
%io«l Traiitisa on ihe rultiireHod Menu ajtureofTeain Z.idia, the sum uf Rupees 
610 and the (i^rant Q <1 1 Modal. 

The Treaiisj must alTird lull informa'ion on the fo lowinirp lines, fuindcdon the 
writer's owu o jservacious ur eapaimont-i and not mer«l/ a comp iatlen Iroiu 

I . Selection of sites, soH nnd cllm'ite. 

2- The layln ; out or a Ga den* 

r* Prepa aci< n of tha utl, e >wl ig of the see*), either In nnrserles or in situ. 

4. Transplauiln.;, and thooiAruts uf tbj use ot munure. 

6. H’iel icaitd woe'ing. « 

6- Pruning -the b'Ht lundo of. 

7. riiiclcin^'-tUe best mode of. 

8- Lab r -mauagdiuent or, with detai's, as to apportioning of work, payments 

and advances' 

9., Mmutaot'tre In all its hra oho«, In^lu ling the u<*e of mechanical inventions 
and contrivances as tenUi ig to rodiioj the o of production gone aiiy . 

10. Uox-m ikiug tclii lerv— i suuplity und ch J.ipen i .u oust, pa king, leading, 
•taiuplngand preparing for ship-iteut. 

II. Seed, plnckliig, dryiiiir, transport, — brat mode of preserving nnd its utilisa- 
tion whon not aalvable j, 

13. Manage neat —best mode of^as re»ipouCs labour, accounts, form-*, adjustment 
of advancos, Me* 

18 The cost of cultivation in full detail. 

14. The cost of manaiaoiure in lull detail. 

The Oopy-r ght of the Kssa* i»b dl become the property of the Society for piibli- 
eatiou ill their J lurntdorotherwlao . 

The succe^itul Uunpoiitir iiia ', however, anaago with tlu Sioicty’a Piinters 
for the printing, at ills uwu cxpooae, oia nuiubei of extra copies lur sale on his 
owu tiocoimt. 

The i:lojiecy aro not b 'Und tj nw ird the True, uni -as they co aider tin Bh<nv 
deserving uf it; but may award auen pait ut the Fremium as tbo Ks'iay may be 
adjudged to oesei ve. 

A. H. DLECHYNDShf,^ 

ih.crftiH']/ 

Metcnlfe H dl ; ralca'ta, 16th March 187 '. 


ALLIANCE BRITISH & FOREIGN LIFE AND 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


GEORGE W. WUE.tTLEY & Co., 

Entablished 1636 . 

ARMY, BANKING, TBANilT AND (IB.VEBAL AGENTS. 

0/Heet Lomdov i Loadenhall 6t. 

ujicei, iiONDO.N j ajuojyeatat \V. 

„ Bojcbav. 8 1 Sassoon's buildings. 

AOBITTS xxr JLTmIm PABTA or T 2 za GXiOaB. 

Arnty Bopftrtilioata— Militaryi Regimental, and Me-is Indents of all kinds 
pro. aptly and eoouomioaliy exuauted. 

Baaklaff Bopartmontc^Pay, Allowances, an l dividends drawn, and Ro- 
mittanoes and mveatuients effected ii,<on favoiahlo 
tsims. Interest allowed on LuiTent as well as 
Fixed Deposit accounts. 

OtBorfti Bffpartiiidk. ^Inlonts for goods of every description executed. 

The llombay Agency undertakes local indenU of 
all kinds, and execatos through the L mdou Iloaso 
all oi-dera for Faro, can or American goods. 

JT. art remln le I that titne, tran*>le, an l/rejiitatljf expmu ai e mrfd 

tfioMruciloiis Mnj m ids fall aat emoMt In ths fint i/u'a/ice. IK/*c/v a t/ian/ia is 
in Undid to heffloen UsltniU thoufdbe stattd, 

TrBBilt BeparUBaatu— Taa Glom Parohls Express undertakes tlio for- 
warding of go# is and paroais by the quickest, saf- 
est, and most economical routes throughout Xudia, 
EurOiie nnd the World. 

SBSOZAB AOBBCZBS. 

Qromi W. WxiATLtr k Co., are Sole Agents in Western India for tbo follow- 
ing firms 

Abbott A I^ioholci 

Baml. Worssam a Co. . . . 

D. Niciiolsov a Co 

DavioJonbs 

StfAOXBLi. A Edwards. . . . 

Harbibon a co 

Fabadat a Davxt 

Maddbv a Son _ 

Maolubb Maodonald Maoubbour 

— JAOKsuir A Watiunb London. 

Jraohfasryffjwjfi/A^frc. Saul. Wobsbam A Co London. 

IfwdJiu ... * Abkii ICoBALb London. 

TrlntUtg fi'tuM Hopximson A cope London. 

Tfpi , . . . V. A J. i'looiirs London. 

MeiHnaJtaehlntt J. Wsia London. 

Shot Thrtad UllatmorBbA Co L'judon. 

Dbmt a Co Lutd^ 

waMi LowBXTHAb SoLMa F^ntnkfort. 

It ATvaiiaB riUmdoiL 

CoBdnymt. 

MB9OI0B wuMBi rrinUng Pmieei ana in KB , Fcianng Fapcri wiring Maohinei. 
Ae.takn^ytspeetiidr^ ^ 

J. L. MADDEN. 

ttoAsTp lit Aosmt IBO. • 


Bntalillalied IsaA. 

CHIEF OFFICE ; 

Bartholomew Lane, Dank, London, B. C. 

boaud of direction. 

PaxiiOBNT— .sir Moses MooU flora, Dart..P. R. 9. 

DIRECTORS. 

James Alexander. Esq. (Alexin ler Flstch?r A C >.) 

Charles George Rirnetc, Esq.. (Damett, Hnare,HaQbRry,aud Lloyd.) 

George Henry Btrnetr^ E»<). Glympton Park, 

James Fletcher, Esq. (Alexander Fletcher A Co.) 

William GUdstoiie, Ritq. (riioiison, It mar A Co.) 

Right Hon. George Joachim Goichen, M. P. 

Sara ml Gurney Etq. 

James H^lme.Esq., (Director of the Provincial Dank of Ireland.) 
sir Curtis Mlr«naa Lainoson, Bart. 

SainpMin Lucas, Es>i ( Lucas, MichoIIs A Co.) 

Elliot MAcn'ighten. Esq. (Memb.3r of the Indian Connell.) 

Thomas Misterman, Ksq. ( Direct ir of the Bank of Euglant.) 

Joieph Ma>er M>»nteflore (Director of tho Provincial Bonk of Iroland ) 

Sir Antlionv Do 11 ithsuhild, Bart, New Court. 

Dirin Lionel Nathan Do HotlisMuli), M. P. 

Thomas Chailes Smith, Esq 0.tforil Square, Hyde Pork. 

AUDITORS. 

* Lord Richard Grosven >r, M. P. 

Hugh Colin Smi h. Esq. 

Ricliard lloarr, Esq. 

riFA Blsk9 

of an elig bio character are accepted at minimum current rates. 

Blfd BeparkineBt* 

Tlie non partlclptMng rates of premium for Europe \n llvsf rc.sllent In India havs 
been very materially red icvt, and tho uodunnJi I me I Agents aro uallnrUed to 
decide upon Proposals suh nlttc I : to h«'i i Polioiu4, atvl to seitlo claims. 

Ths Lifo U servj Fund Is over 

NINETY-FOUR L\C:J OP RUPEES 
(which Is Irrjsnoctivi of aiU in a 1 litiou to ihs pil I up capital an I ths Fire Ressi*v> 
Fund), being about :ti> pir cen*. of tli > sn n aiiiirGl under the ilniupiiny's Life Poll- 
cls'*, auu besides this tlure ii t'l i g itranteo of a subiirlbod Oapilal of not less than 
FIVE CROREi OF RUPEE?, 

conpled with tho p^ramai rasuonsibditv ot a nuinM'ojs b sly of wealthy Proprietors. 
For deialloi Piuipectasos, Forms uf Proposal, A a,>p1y t > 

REMINOTO.N & Co., 

^ Agents for the PresNoncy uf Bombay. 


Billiard* {Paint ) . . . 

Bmrrat /u(wsr 

Hahtriashtry 

Houdoart 

iukPrwtmg 

JovttlUrjf 

Lampit Punkahs, . . . 
Lith^raj^le Besses. 
Maflntsnffint*... 


, Birmingham. 

. liondon. 

Lmdon. 

Birmingham. 

London. 

London .A Birmingham. 
London. 

London. 


rnllE MADRAS EQUITABLE ASSURANUB SOCIETY.— 
X Successor to Madras Laudable Seoiety, Established in 1889. 

K<»gu!ate'1 hi Avt N >. d uf of tiio Lvislativo Cjuncil of Fort balnt Qecrga. 
Iluii UUlco in Madras and no Hranchc*. 

Board of Directors. 

The Hon. W. R. AnsuTiiNor (Arbuthnot A Oo.) 

W'. .Scuir, ksq (Biiiny A Co.) 

H. O Puiciii\HD, ICnq (Govt. Solicitor.) 

The 11 »n. A F hiiow.s ,. (Parry A Co.) 

K. C. Walrlii, Knq (C> Suand A Co.) 

ACTING .MUDICIL KX.IMINKK.— W. H. Hviiims, Esq., u. d. 
SECKErAUlES AND T11KA3UKER4.— Masars. AaBUTHSOr 4 Co. 

The Chlf/charactei Istics vf this SfCisty art : — 

31iitUAl A’«suruncc. 

r .iii ifs tor a tjrm of years issued at reduced rates, without participation in 
Surpluses. 

Pieiiimius p-iyaVo hilf v curly, on Nt January and lU July. 

<7 nuns pnut iinnufUiatelp after S'Misfar'orj pi o tf of death. Annnunooment of d^'atb 
in the FoitHitint (I'lrge (JateLt, su.Udeat 111 tlio CaSO uf the members of the ClviP 
an I Military Services. 

^le<llcal fi*es i»iil«l by Iho Society on all proposals. 

Pollci s isNui*'! fn*M ol c’large for Mump Duty. 

Aaiuraiits may rvsi<li! ui auv part of t le World, so long as they continue io pu) 
tho orlgiii.l1 r«to of Picniuh s’ipulntel in their P.d vios. 

TiiU Smdety b.dng foundeil oii the sound principle «f Mutual Assnranoe, dlvidwi 
all lU Siirplii'ics, or so mii-li thereof as the l)ire‘toi*s duoiii (X,>edieut, amongst 
.Mombcis, ur Life Policy H'diiors, by deducrions from Preinlumi, and does not worn 
fur the beiieflt of a separate Proprietary body. 

Toe Members of the S.A.iciy con«lst of all pe'snns who hold PuUciei 'of Assnrance 
upon tbolr owu lives, or un m the lives of ofhers, for tlie duration of life. 

The Ulrect'irs must be residents at Madras, and aro el cted hy the MenUMn. 

The 8(N!iery’8 funds can be Invested only In Sccuritios of the O wemment of India, 
or In Securities, tue Interest of wnlch U gua antecd by the aovemment of India, or 
by tho Secretary of State f r Imlia in Council. 

All Ifivestirieiit^ uru mode In tho Joint names of three of the DlreetorB, 

Annual General Greetings of the Members are held at Madras, not later than the 
lost day of tho mouth of M« cli In every year. 

All Annual Audit Is made uf the accounts of the Soelety, and the reilorts of the 
AudBurs Bubiiitt>ed at tlio Annual General Meetings. 

QiUuqueimial valiiaticns. made by a Loudon Actuarr. of all the AsMte and 
Liabilities. Til* next valiiatmn will bi made as from 3 Ist December 18W, -Aw- 
miutn* paid on Poluit. for the tehole Una of life durinp any porfi'oa of the of 

flte years immedialeltj precedlnj that thUe, alll entitle the Uolder* of such filial k 
participate In the surplus of the Society then ascertained to be existing, by , 
ductfoa from Premiums thereafter becoming payable for the ensuing (^Inqui 
llie ivturss msile to the Polloy Holders from the forrastlon of tho 
January, 1348, up tv June, Iflfltf, Inclustve, (In addition to the eccnmjBiPfra of a 
oonslde'-ablo llescrve), have averaged 47 per cent, npon the Flnsmlnnis paldllSv^Mdny* 
Fur Barther parilculars, funns of proposal, Ao , apply to ' 

ARBUTHNOT 4 CO.. 

lUlrw, Juoorjr 137V. Swiwiirki tMINMiircn 



AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


Oct. 15, 187(1 


JOHN NEUBERG,— GENERAL MERCHANT, COM- 

J MrSflION AND TRANSIT AOENUV, BOMBAY. J« prepwrt to unAortjkj 
oniflra for Goods of overy deiriipllon frdm EdrUuicL Franco, or Oormsiyr, on the 
«t tho wme thno lecailDg u liberal an arrangement for 

^NlfurTERO? at present In Europe, will 
H.-rc*d tlirough him, and ho truats that Denlurs, larpe FetablUhinents Rertnentol 
Arosaei, Clubs and Private Penou* will take advantage of thia opportunity and favour 

*^*'tiVAN‘'IT Ao!?NUV,---Mr N. will nn(f<'rtnVe the rerelvlng end forwarding of 
any kind of Goods. PaLkaKPS or Parcris, to und from 1 un»pt«, with Btrlot attention 
to th.' Instmctloni and Interest ot his Constituents 

Mr N win be haypv to «Ue prompt cotupllance to all Ordcra ontrusti'd to nim d\ 
his Constituents m the Mofmsil for every description Of Articles, (Ml manatores, 

''^Owwhmaf^^ will Indirate the Gro-’a In stork, and such other Arthlcs 

not having on hand he will procure them In the inaiket ut the Lowest posallilerate 
with duo regard to quality. , - * 

Onlors to bo accoinpanled with Remittances or reference for payment 
No 5 , Mode ws Street, Tort -Ihimbay J NH RritG 


OREA,T INJ>IAN PENINSULA HAILWAV. 

THROUGH BOOKING WITH EAST INDIAN, KCINDE. PUNJAB AND 
DELHI, ^NI) OUDK AND ROllTLOlTND RAILWAYS. 

On nntl after 1st Sontoniber 1S70 PASSEN(^ER3 will bo bnoked through 
iH't'ioon the principal places on the <J. I P mid tli* aim' o KnihvaiH , . „ 

GOOD.S and PARCELS TRAFFIC of tdl kliidu w.ll uKo boircoixid at all 
lloodH Htati ma ont ho U. I P Knilway ha Crntwmi-i-xt.)!! , \ltt Jubbiilpuri , to nry 
Goods Station on viiUer of the abo\e Kaibx(Hy*x md MoexM-o. .lud < oii«i«'n- 
meutw ofQuoilH < f two Tons or more In weight will br wint toiongli t » thru 
ileHtmath n in t ’’0 xvaggoua in which tiny -n** ongimilh h adctl t x .ill tliof-o 
p'ucaa on either Imo whore there la through Kuihxuy i omiuunicntiou 

The FARES and KATKa of the icapective ly'ompanus will bo ADDEli to. 
gethorto make up thu through ebargo**, but no nddition will bo ruiido lor 
TeriDiiuds at tho vanoua Junction .Statiomi upon Goo ih nnoutd thiougli 

ThelMaisiftcntiona of the Koxrral dCHCMiptuxna o| Goo.U when iini.icod tliioii|.h 
IS theaauio on ell the R'ulwara coucorried. except tint tlu* taukrn eiu ioumI 
Goods will bo charged u[k)Ti tlio G I P Uallw.iy id tin c I i-ss i a.te -i n*itaed 
bolow whOM corjBigiioil to oi* from stations on t'lthei of the aboxcuitntiom a 

Ware, ('otton with Silk (PIoco Goods). Drapery. Emhr udery, (iU^a 
wore. Globes, .MiHineo', Opium, bilk — FoiiUh ('Inae 

Boots, Broad Cloth, Calico, Currlagoa (ouhoiI), (’otton Pioc « (rood*, tinpe, 
Gui ho. Hosiery, Liuon, Tvxista not prcaaod, Wcaiiiig Appaicl, AVo llcna -Ibiiil 

* *rorks, Earth ware (foreign made). Fi-^h (drv), Hidex (Ioo-'h), Jarhe, Leaxoaot 

all I iiul*!, Hiigiu fn t 0 X 1 dlodj, Vegetables (Iien^hable)-! II < la H 

('Ottuii and Wool, Kugnes and Teruleis (u VMitoU, luas , liiv^, Kiibto 
(foddor), imiuiirc, Ktiodn luid Uuahts— S|)cci il Patee. 
h hIv Flesh, hb jiaiick by PahNCUgci Tram otiK 
Tbeao unaugciuoutB wul bo m I ace until fiutlui notice. 

All information cun bo obtauied tiom tho uudeihlguid 


Hxmhay, 20th August 1H"0. 


>n: >riY, covdur. 

Gurieial J'l.ilht M m xgcr 


WYMAN’S rUBLISIIINO DEPAUTMCNT 

NOW KliADY. 

T2i« 9rliiolpl«s and ^raotlcal suoooas of tbo Competition 
eyAtem : an Argument for its fixtonsion. 

By Chab. McMjnn, B. A., C. 8. 

P//re, Cii't/i, /Is 2, utth /»(f(Xui/ an / tonratrUtl L/iatOf 
r i'» object of tha mith ir is ts give tlic publ ir in it m i ih f ir f u mlng an opinion ns 
1 1 c’w noeos^lty for a C » Ujiotil ve Vm vlcj hi In ii i. to help Hie n 1 1 dtciding hoxv lur 
the proionc ajitom Is a deurab o oin , on 1 wlidln i any otliei I 9 po^jiblc, 

Tbe :Law of landlord and Tenant. 

Act vfu. OF 18dt) (BrviJxT. CoiNiii.) 

M'lt'i Ji ilinjs of t*i* flnt'i Cj at to il ttr atranjfil undti t irh NtrcGcn 0 / the Akt 

By H. Bli l, Es<j , M.A., 

Of\f, Jt{ial lUutrrnhutm' t to the tioienitnerif n/ Drnffftl. 

Act Vi II, of ot llio Ueii„iil Cnuiu 11 is u a'-ciiutlmciit of Act A,, IS'.p, mih the 
procedure seetlnii^ oniltU'il I i,u NiibstuiUixu Lww In ihcixxoAct'x is the buiiu llo* 
vranentwork h an uirriiipt to illustiato eat h Bcciion of the Taw by a xxeli aii.m^, i| 
itUicn of thovarims dechtms ol the Icuucd Judges of the lliuh Court, und mix 
replous ovtract-x me glxcn fiom the iviKirti, ni order lo lllostruio the pnnciph.«» upon 
whiili the decisions me based, lo reiuler the work utudul toottiics xvlu haxe t 
administer Axi X., ist>9, the coi responding m-i turns ol that Act have been given in 
the margin ; aui a vciv lull Inde.x has liecn u Idcd. 

Pme, tilth itoatage^ iJash Ji% II ; if booled Ha 12, 

Xiie State of tlie Xtaw in the Won-Xegrnlatton Provinces, 

RLMSKSS U» 'XKK PROroaAL 10 KNABLI T«« OOVEnwOn-CJENBRAL 10 MAKE LAWS lull 
THOSE PttOVlNCES WITllOlT 1119 LEOI^LATIVK CUl NCIL 

By L. P. DhLVhs Broughton, Esg , 

£art'iater’at-Law, late ReconUr of Rarujoan. 

Pi^t with jwatarje, Ha. 2-8. 


The ment Digest or the &aw and Procedure Xelattngr to 
landlord and Tenant in the Seuiral Preeidenoy. 

WirH MOEK ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE N. W- PBOyiNCfiS, 
Corrected up to ifa;c/i 1869. 

By William Irvinf, Esq., B. C. S. 

/vic«, doth. Ra 13 ; with poatage. Ra. 13. 

In IhlB work au attonipt has boen made to preoeut a complete view of the T..vw of 
iMidlord and Tenant prevailing In Bengal, as contained In the Girl Regulation; 
Arl. X 1862 ; Act XIV:, WOJ»; llierulbigs of the High Court, raloqtu; the High 
‘korth-Wcatom Frovliicc.8; and the Ciroular Oidcraaiid Letters of the .Sadder 
of^Hsvenud, Koith-Weatem Provinces The Secil -iw of Act VlII., 1859, 
the Revenue Courts, aud tho whole oi the idnie Law, liaxo been Incor- 
two principal tUvlolona of the book are (1) Subatantixe Law, and (2) 
oader these two dlvlslona each subject has its nppn prfato place allotted 
I fit arSbr tWs means the l-aw on any matter, together xrith the HuUnga and 
f inSiVr^ta refeiwnca to it, cab be aMertalned without labour or researcb, 

^ No wbSrt Eavatbo Rbltotf* ^ bearing on Act X, 1869, been 

'*fhe BoSfta ‘calcnlatad to bavf the greatest tMlstance to the Revenue OAcer In 
hl 9 IdiflcSa capacity, nr to other parsons with powers uiidtt the Kent Uw. 

. WYMAN AND Co., 

MARE STREET, CALCUTTA.^ 


ENGIJSH HOrTEIj, 

Pritib INrMIl ' 

APOLLO BTRhBtl " 

rpiIlS Hotel is fitted up and furnished in the most bomplote 

X manner ; no expense haa been spared to rendar It the ttios( aommodious and 
‘Tomfsptablo Kstabllalmient both for Oantlemen and Families to he found In Bombay 
The Sleeping Apaitiiienta and Sitting Rooms are replete with every convenience, 
and the ttrlcteat regard la paid to oleaniincsB thronghout the preiutsBes The Tabl«r 
will lie tound to be abundantly supplied with viands of unrivalled excellence, and the 
(Miiiua'y department Is niiderthe uiiniodlate supciTlslon of the Proprietor. 

T.ie Wines, Liquors, aud liter are of the very beat desuriptlom suMfiad from tho 
must celebrated houses In the Loudon and Contliienial Markets The Proprietor con- 
llflcntl /recommends this KsCHblishmenr to tho p.itronago of Tiavellera and Residents, 
all of XX horn may bo accommodated^ with tlie oomforts of home at modnrate ohaiges 
Tho Hotel iB pleasantly sitnated, and withm Avo minutes oC tin Railway Station, 
and Apulio Rundtr. 

Bombay, Auguat 1870. ' 


HOPE HALL FAMILY IIOIEL, 

Masasroa, Bombay. 

T he hope hall- family hotel Iws been greatly 

improved and enlai and a few extra dotaohod Bungalows ereotod m 
the oouipound. As those aiM greatly to the comfort and privacy of families, 
the riopiktom respcctftilly beg that ordois bo aont in time by poraone wish- 
ing lo occupy thorn. 

'rhe rropiictois piosiimo that it in hardly necessary to say thak this Hotel 
oiRis gi cater advautagos to tho public tlian any othw in this oity, sot only 
ou account of its licing ncaiivit to tliu F. and O. Company’s Fter at Uaxagon. 
and near eiioiiLh to othnr landing places and the several Railway Statfoos, 
but bcoauHo It niis also an extensive and beautiful coiopotmd, nicely eultivat- 
cd and iiilotsortcd by broad and woll-kopt walks. 

I'or tho amusement and icei cation ot gentlemen it haa Billiard i«om'i. 
cntiicly dutuehed from the other buildings in the compound, where also ex- 
cellent iciicshmcnt may be oblaincd. 

I'lic Tabic and Wines arc uniivullcd. Tlonies and Carriages are always 
be bad on tbc piLiuiHis. 

80UABJKE FRAMJEE A Go., Proprietors. 


THE ROYAJ. FAMILY HOTEL, POONA, 

Opposite tbe Ballway Station 

TS NOW RE-OPENED. 

A most comfortable Residence, rommodimis and nppcr-storled, for Visitors as 
XX e 1 us itixriilcuts lu the capitui of tin Deccan, and conducted on ItffgliHh 
prliu*iph*s io 

rjlHK Proprietor of tliis Hotel begs to inforni the public 
X of Foods anl Oiit-sUthni, that his Hotel, which has been under construction 
f r un Upper Morey, to meet tho demands of Visitors to Foods, as well oa for the 
OMfoit ol the ocrupnnfs, ii m.xx' toinplotcd. 

TliU HOYAI. 1-AMIL^ H*»I1I., xvliIUi hiis been eUablBbed aincto 1682, 1s 
Minuted in the very centie ut the 't>tiiti n. and opposiU the Railway btatlon. Tho 
l•l•i•rletor Imxing niadi* txt nnive repiilM ami Improvemnits, by adding, an Upper 
M i«v, the comtoit ot xiMurn is greiitly (iihantcd The ro«ros which are well 
fuinioliMl, and snv, unnmaml an txUn^lvs proMpict Tho Hotel Is under the 
liiiincdlate snprniitcmU nto of tlio IVoprIetoi, and no cffoits xxill bo spared to give 
- iM-lnction, both in n x;urd to the supplies foi tlio table, attcndancSi and general 
ckadinesH of thu 1 stublMbniont bccis and ^\ll)eB of tin liest quality, none otbs. 
Uing idiuittcd, will be siii*pbi*d ut inmlfi iH iHtc*. and exeiy exertion will be made 
t» lender xlsltoin cnmft lUblv. Curnuges, a lib good Horses, on hire, can be 
I burned on tho prcmlscx. DORABJEB bORADJEK, 

Proprietor, Royal Family Hotel 

ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T he undci-bigncd will, from tho 1st February 1870, reduce 

his Commlsaloii from 5 lo 2^ per cent, for all orders to be executed via the haez 

I p country orders raubt be accompanied with a remittance of 26 per cent or a 
n Icioucu in Calcutta. PLIUHVAL ,J WAITE, 

iO, Ciive Row, Calcutta. 


London 

I thampton . 
Pt ymvuth . . • 


Ltterpool 


Affenta, 

.Meat} f (STmifft, Handet .A Co . . .17 Orace Church Street > 
i}o Do. \ Oriental Place. 

Do Do. .... MUlbav Road, oppotite the Rail- 


Mr G. R. Payne 


waH^tation. 
... .28 mhii 


\aunek Street. 


J minimum ehatge of fl,«. idfl be made for Shipping Ooodt in BnglUnd} but^fmorc 
then 6 ta^ea are shipped 1«. Zd. a case. 

Pol land not, rlear ing, and foi warding Goods f I orn Calcutta, over 60 eastSt9d. a 
case, if ovc/ 20 cases, Is. a case. 

INDIAN THANSIT & GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 


OFFICES— 0, CHURCH LANE, BOMBAY. 

AKcnta In Bondon and lilT«rpool. 

THE OCEAN EXPRESxS, ANOLO- AMEBIC AN EXPRESS, 

OVERLAND AND SIIIPPING AGENCY OFFICES, 

4&6 Agar Street, Sfard; 60 King William B^et, City land 4o Regent OIreuf 
Ficcadlly, also “ ALlaa Lxpiess/' Liverpool, Glasgow and llancheattr. 

bfessas. N. V.CURRANEF. it Co. have the honor to M^ehai^M. Bhfggen 

andtbe PubUe In general, that ilwy are prepared to undertake tranami^ii of 


%ms 2 o 8 engaged, luggage collertod, pariced, A 

warebonsed^andcareiuUv forwsrdea, to any pa^ of the Uflitidmgd0n throggh 

and awngr business In gmoral doM wijh saWe cdro. ^ 

H. y. C. ft Go., having had oonildtraUe ex)iOrlaaod hi ttW flWfW* 
knaioMt, can cooAdanoe tender ttarJr aervioeo, 

Agenib and Correepondeati throughout the Piee Me i efa i. 

Boaibi7,iprUf870. 
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return aii aver.ige of’ .‘^00 Dis. per aero Tho yicM of Auiorican 
s,oil goiiurally ill tlio lastscMsoii wn.s.is follows : 

North Carolina mibh. nor a re- 

South (airolina ... I>.j ,, ^ 

(Joorgia. . ' 150 ,, 

I'lori.la 152 ; 

Alabama . 17^; „ 

MlSSlBHlppi ?.01 ,, ,, 

Louisiana 2!16 ,, ,, 

ToxftH 275 , ,, 

Arkansas 251 ,, ,, 

Tonncssco 100 „ ,, 

When it i.s romomberoil that this yield i.s obtuiuod only by tho 
same mc.ins— artificial forlilization— adoiitod upon our own 
inodol farms, wo begin to hope that India after all, may yot 
compete siiccesfsfiilly with Americ.* in tho prodiu tion of the 
stcijdo. At all cv'ents, wo caii hardly attach too much import- 
ance to tho eflbrfca being niailc in this direction . If 
fail, wo may givo tho matter up in despair If they snwoed, 
how terrible a I'oflection will tho fact be upon tho ch.iracter of 
past experiments in the country which ha\ c cost tho treasury 
not far short ol’.i million sterling. 
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IMPROVED YIELD OF COTTON. 


There are symptoms hero and there in India, of an improve- 
ment being about to take place in the yield of cotton by Indian 
soil which, if it become general, will place the material well- 
being of the country upon a sure and lasting ba.sis. We no- 
ticed in a lato is«ue, the c.\traordinary out-turn of the staidc 
upon some of the Governmental farms established by Lord 
Mayo. At the hist moeiiiigoi the Af/riJlorliciUtund iS'octefy of 
Calcutta, tho Secretary road tho following letter from Mr. J. J. 
Fraser, of Gopalporc Factory, Jaunpore : 

** I have forwarded to your uddrebii a parcel containing one pound of 
cleaned cotton. It w.w rained by luyself from Hiiigiinghat Hcetl, sup- 
plied by the Collector. I depart^ from the suggestion made by the 
Cotton Commissioner, and cultivaiod under aHyatem of trunsplauting. 
I sowed broiul-east before the raitm, anil when the plant avhs about eight 
inches high, I transplanted at a distance of 4 feet, the ro\>b also Ix^iiig 
that distance a^iai’t. 1 need scaicely add that after the r.viiis, the field 
was frequently hoed and watered. The result h.ifl been good, and 
batter 1 fancy than any grown under the ordinary system. T'he pro- 
duce has baen 280 lbs. per Jaunpore higga, or 376 lbs jicr aero ; and 
tills of clean cotton such as 1 sent you.” 

A yield of this order is new in ludia altogether. The cotton 
is declared to be silky, clean, and of good staple,'’ and such 
as would sell readily in Liverpool at prices approximating to 
tho value of “ Middling Orleans.” The average Indian yield 
of clean cotton has hithcHo boon 35 to 70 lbs. per acre. No 
lands of greater productive powers than those already under 
ottitivation in America exist in that country, aud the yield 
would seem to be declining, although a produce of 500 lbs. per 
acre under high cultivation and where tho seed is carefully 
selected, is nob we arc told uufrequout, aud some counties 


CENTRAL TKOMNCES. 

Since our last issue, wo liavo roocived the Administration 
Report ot the Central Provinces for the last year. “The first 
“ five or six niontlis of lb(>{)-70,” says tho Commissionor, ** were a 
“ time of bitter suffering nnd privation to the labouring classes.” 
The rains of 1868-09 failed all over tho Provinces. Tho .lutumn 
erop i^IJiiirccJ) of 1868, and the spring crop of ls69 

were alike failures, and the dibtrc.ss of the poo[)lo seeiiLs to ha\c 
been very great from April to October, when the kh 11 roof of 
1869 resulted in a bountiful harvest. Tlio effects of the drought, 
vve are told, had boeu very remarkable : — “ Tank.s dried up ; 
forest trees withere*! ; rivers shrank to puny streams ; wild 
buffaloes died of thirst in the jungle.s ; and if native report 
may be credited, the veiy snakes perished in largo uiiinbera 
“ from the intense dryness and heat. Even the abundant rains 
“ of 1869 scarcely sufficed to restore tho balance of nature, for 
“ in the last cold weather it was noticed that the rivers still 
“ flowed with something less th.in their accustoiaod volume, 
“ and that the tanks had not been ooraplclely replenished.” 
Tho Commissioner remarks that the experience of tho hvst two 
seasons has thrown much light on the question of the food 
reserves of the country ; and we shall therefore look with in- 
terest for the Famine Report which Mr. Morris promises, in 
which the subject is to bo discussed at length. Tho report be- 
fore us simply states, that the gitiin store.s in the provinces 
proved to bo much greater than was expected, and that while 
tho food reserves of tho Ncrbiulda valley “ held out well, tho.s6 
of Ohutteesghur seemed quite iiie.xliaustible.” The report is 
accompanied with a tabular account ivs usual of the average 
produce of the land per acre during tho year. This is now the 
third of these auniial statements, and it is desirable, wo think, 
to compare it with those of tho previous two yeoiw. Tho staple 
grains <»f tho Provinces are rice, wheat, and a coarso grain calloil 
kodo. Tho area under cultivation with each respectively, 
during the last three years was a.s follows : 

181)7-68 1868-60 

Rico 2,632,828 acres. 2,899,280 acres. 

Wheat 8,313,677 8,126,493 „ 

Kodu*. . .. 4,197,616 n 4,694,869 „ 

* liidudinu iiiho' in/vi I'jr 


1869-70 

2,731,135 acres. 
3,287,766 „ 

4,707,192 „ 
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The avorHgc y ioltl per acre iu dechirod to have boon as follows : 
yield of Rice 'per Acre, 


Naf^poro 

Rhumlara 

4;iiaiiduh 

Wiii'dah 

BalaiiCliat 

tliibbulpoi'c.. .. 

Suugor 

Doniah 

Mainllali 

•Seoiioo 

Hoshunyabad 

Bflitool 

Cliiinlwara 

NurMinpn^oru ... 

Niinar 

Ilaoporo . . . 

Hilasporo 


18K7-Ct^. 
332 Ibh. 

rm „ 
800 „ 
201 „ 
-ifiO „ 
5fi0 „ 

'i-'iS „ 

ISO 

0S2 „ 

nz „ 

24-2 n 
700 „ 
^^20 „ 
720 „ 

sso „ 

HSO 


186S-b9. 
ISO lbs. 
270 „ 


S24 IKs. per acre* 


THE PUNJAB YIELD. 

j 'll* 

■ ♦ 

The lolluwin^ ligures are takoii from tho Administration 
Uqport.s of the Punjab and other provinces for 1868-61) : 

pi-oducc per Acre, 



Jiire. 

Wheal. 

Joaree 

Ovor. 

Punjab 

650 lbs. 

631 lbs. 

64V1 lb.s. 

1,363 

Oiidh 

fi4‘.l „ 

878 „ 

644 „ 

816 

(’ontral Provinces 

217 „ 

361 „ 

316 „ 

636 

Mysore 

1.577 „ 

758 „ 

6'36 „ 

1,788 


Up-(lodavery 024 ,, 2H2 ,, 122S ,, 

We presume, that these figures aiv lutcudiMl lu iv]U(.si'M| (In; 
yield cleaned rice, as it is iiiip().s.sil)lc t«> .•^ui'pose that a yicbl 
of this order cun mean paildy or rice unhuikctl. Lnoking at 
the figures carefully, it i.s not po.s.MhIc to at ta< h any \ alue to 
them as a record of facts. They arc of impurl.iiiee oiil y as ///•.^/ 
atvjMi towards something bettor It is ]im[)ossiI>1c that they 
.should represent the real return of tlic eulti\atioii of rice in 
India. We are afraid \vc must .say the .same of tlio returns of t lie 
yield of which are as follow .s : 


IWby. JSi.Vf.U 
f t\nnlto ) n 


NujLcporo 235 Ibfc?. 130 lb*- l.'is ll.-. pt r .u re. 

Mhmiftn.i . . . 34!> 330 ,, 3!1 ,, 

(^hiindiili 260 , 200 ,, 2(^0 ,, 

Wurdali 182 107 II’ ,, 

Halaghat 400 216 ,, 2.7! 

Jubbulpuro 400 ,, f 120 , 

Saugor 380 ,, 4S0 ,, too 

Pumoh too „ 400 ,, 320 

Muiidlali 084 „ 300 „ 472 „ 

Sconce 400 ,, 370 ,, 601 ,, 

lloshungabud H40 ,, 540 ,, '.US 

Baitool 221 „ '302 ,, '3^ 

Chiiidwara 400 „ 307 „ 320 

Nnraingporo 404 ,, 360 ,, 301 ,, 

Ninmr 640 ,, 640 ,, 600 

Kuoporo 560 320 ,, .320 ,, 

Bila.sporo 500 ,, 420 ,, 400 

ITp-fJodavory 250 ,, (>70 ,, (i7s „ 

AVc .should bo .sorry to say tme w’ord likely to disisnir.e^e the 
eflbrts of tho Oov'eriiment of the ( Vnlral Proviiuns, sohe.iltli- 
fully directed in the jireparalion of tJiese ret urns, butthi.si.s 
now tho third year in w’hicli they have Immmi pn x'lited to in 


Wo have shown above how manifostly erroneous are the 
returna from the Central Provinces, and wc shall now make 
room for tho candid and valuable remarks with which the 
Punjab returns urc qualified in tho P^inaneial (^^ommissionor'a 
r 01 ) 01 * t . 

‘•The ligure^ in this votaun Jiio hill an approxinmtion, and perhapa 
only Ji r<‘iiiotf one, !•> the tnitli. It i.s exircuiely ilifticiilt to obtain 
.u-eiii.ile inCoi tiMlinii tV(»m iiHtive.-. .ls b) tho rents they receive or pay, 
and .still uioir h.* as ti» tlie yi(*ld uf their tiiifts. It was feartjd last year 
tli.it tins iiitni Illation could not he given in such a way ns to bo of any 
pi.U'tie.ii v.iliie, juid the le.snlt h:i.s .shown tli.it the.so misgivings were 
not untoiinded. The return i.s lull of di.seif;pancic.s. Further enquiry 
might Ic.id to .'.oine ot the.'.e being <‘X[diiined, but as this is tho tiri^t 
time the .statement h.is heoii alteni[)tcd it will lie better b> direct tho 
-itteiition nf fifrie.*!., to the necc.ssity for greater accuracy in the next 
.iiiiiiiiil st itenient, and in tlie morintime tho figures maybe taken for 
wlirit fliey ale ,\\«)it]i. bands adajiterl for Kiigiir-cane and tobacco 
iihually pay the liighe.st rent, not only on account of the remunenitive 
ii.itiire of tIu'.M* crop.s, hut on the iu;count of the superior soil and high 
eiihividioii th»*y ie<piire. Bice is akso a remuiiorativo crop, but re - 
<]iiire.s miieli uater. Uoneo it is chiefly grown in villngoB near the 
eaii.d-^, ,iinl its kind .‘.o situated is e\'eeptionHlly valuable, the rent rate 
fnr 1 ii-e land > will be loiiinl to be bigli .T-t compared with other grain 
(.rop.s. WloMt is a crop groivn almo.^t nnivers.illy, ainl the rates for 
it in.»y be t.\kcn as .s.uiiplo.s of (ho rent for good land in all districts, 
'i’hc highe.st lent rate.s, and the yield per acre for wheat, are os foUoW's : 


Kent pir iicvL. 

Dtdhi, Ks. 

Kniiinl, , 

I.ocMliana, ... ,, 

Julliindhui, 
Se.dkoto, ... 

( jooi(l,vhj)ore, 
Moolt.in, ... ,, 


Yield of wheat, 

88U lbs. per acre 
.3*>0 


0 1,066 

O 880 

O 800 

0 1,066 

0 . 7.36 


I’ho }iold in Kiirnal is eKeoptioimlly low, and is prr)bably incori*ect, 
bid hoiii (In' otiun gjy|liie.s it uoiiM appear that tho yield is fioni 800 
to 1,000 I !>.> pri' .leie But it i.s difliciilt to uiitlerstfind why the rent is 
s«* iiuiih highei in (roUrihif^poro and »S(>aIkote thfin elsewhere. The lowest 
lent r.de. .110 found in the following districts : — 


lii-nt per acre. 


Yield of u'hcat. 


Popnhliua, 


a shape that piTchnlrs tho po.ssibility of our aeeepting, thoiu a.s 1 
a record of facts. Who can pn.ssibly believe that tlio eiilliva- 
tiou of wheat throughout the Nagporo di.stricl (Ruling the bust 
three years, in drought iiud raiirs alike, has given but a yield ol 
130 lb.s., 138 Ib-s., and 23.6 Ib.s. per aero each year rcvpeetivclyp 
No one can believe it. It i.s hardly tin; amount of the .seed | 
thrown upon tho land. We liavo brought tho three years’ re- 
turns together in this shape, to point out that the yield in tin; 
famine j/ear is returned iu some i-ases at a con.siderably higher 
tiguro than the yield of the years immediately before and after it 
Thus tho Upper Godavery di.stricts .show' ji yield of f»70 lbs. p<*r 
acre in the year of utter drought, against a yield of *250 lbs., only 
when there was no drought at all. The yield of Pmigor ag.rin is 
said to have boon 180 lb.s. in the y^ear of feunine, ngain.st 380 Ib.s, 
in the year of plenty. As first Hto[).s towards what wc want, 
we receive th#)so tables thankfully, and it is surely un- 
pui'douable that while the minor go\ciiiinciits of the eountry 
are thus luv'viug iu tin* (ircp.iralion of .such returns, the 
older Governments of Bombay, Madr.i.s, mid Iho North-West 
are doing nothing to enlighten our iguor.iiice as to tho 
real condition of tho country. Iu view<*f iho uncertainty which 
the.se returns reveal as to the agrioulturo nf Hig Central Pro- 
vinces, i.s it not madness to talk with Sir llichard Temple of 
settling tho land revenue in i^erpetiiity ! Why wc have not as 
much exact information upon the subject, lus would justify us 
in so settling tho bazaar duties of a village. And yet iqion such 
returns as we have just given, tlic land revenue of the Centr.q 
Provinces has been fixed for a generation of years to come at 
six or seven miuas per acre ! 


Mi.*. -.nr, Rs. 

1 

3 

0 . 

. 477 

lbs. i>er acre 

.137 

, 

1 

5 

0 . 

. 61.5 


68 

UniritNiii, . 

1 

12 

0 . 

. .580 


532 

Ferozepore,.. . ,, 

1 

1) 

0 . 

. 594 


204 

U.iwul I’indco „ 

1 

H 

u . 

. G40 

>» „ ••• 

116 

.llicbiii. 

1 

0 

u .. 

. 640 

,» ,1 • • • 

128 

(j,, 031 at, „ 

1 

1 

0 .. 

. 640 

»» ,,■« ••• 

345 

Koliat, „ 

I 

1 

f, . 

. 502 

If ,, 

51 

lluzara, .... „ 

1 

8 

0 .. 

640 

n j, ••• 

122 


Ni»w in tin* di.‘>tT’i«-tM in which the highcKt rent rates prevail, there is 
.soiiiv .similarity . They arc either, like Delhi, Goodaspore, and Mooltan, 
under the influence of canals ; 01 % like Loodiaiia, .liillundhui*, and 
Se,ilk<»tc. llioy are populous sunl cultivated. But tho districtH in which 
the lowest rates are sliown present tho most viuying charocteristios. 
No one would e.xpect to (iinl the prosperous districts of Umritsur in the 
same class as tho ariil and thinly inhabited districts of Hissar, SirsH, 
and Koluit. In tbu district of Hooshyarpijro, which is one of the richest 
and moi^t jiopnlou.** in tlic Punjab, tlic rent rate for w'lioat is given at 
Kh. 2-8-0 per lu/i-n, and tho yield at only 380 lbs, w'hich is almost tho 
low e.st estimate in the whole list. 

'J'he yielil of sugar per acre is given at 78 lbs. in Hooshyarjxire, 
where it is largely grow'ii. In most other districts the yield is stated at 
from 1,000 t<j 2,000 lbs. 

The average yitdd of cotton ])or acre for tlio whole province is stated 
lit 2 13 Ihs. But the distinction between cleaned and imclcaned cotton 
has not unifoiinly boon kept in view. It has on former occasions been 
ascertained that tho average yield of clean cotton is a little below a 
inaiind or 80 Ihs- per 1101 * 0 . These remarks will sufiioe to show how 
much need there is for improvement in the pi*eparation of these returns, 
and how ho|)olo8s it is to expect perfect occtira^ at present.** 

In spite of their manifest inaccuracy, tho returns ore 
laying the foundation of exact Imowlcdge. They are hut the 
boulders thrown into the ■ gulf to find bottom for tho future 
building to rest upon. By and bye, we shall see it arise in 
fair and exact proportions from tho deep. 
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OABOLINA BICE. 

IMPORTANT BOCCSSS IN BENGAL. 

A two yifOB* experiment of Carolina rice growing ba.^i l)eon 
made in the Soouderbuns with complete Hiicoess. Five inaniKb 
were planted in 1867, and, in »pito of the .*:ieed being old, and 
unsuitable land having in the first instance boon selected, a snflfi- 
ciently promising rcsalt was obtained to tempt a bccoml ex- 
l>eriment. 

The paddy grows to about four feet high, and, if proi)L‘rl. 
managed, is ready for cutting about a niontli before the Pain 
variety. It is the general impression that high le\els should I 
selected for the purpose, but the impression is a wrong one, fo 
it has now been established that low wet lands answer bes 
The seed is first steuijcd, and when the ground has bcconi 
thoroughly soft and soaked, it is sown broad cast, with a portio. 
laid out in nurseries as a reserve. On tlie young blade rcachin, 
a proper height the field is carefully gone over, the crop thinuei 
whore it has fallen too thick, and any blank spaces which ma; 
appear are filled up with shoots from the nursery. It is a curiou 
fact that Carolina paddy in the Soonderbuns throws out an *ifte 
crop, so that when the first harvest of ears has been cut, a ncM 
growth succeeds and keeps the jdaiit green and alive. During 
the second year’s experiment particular attention wa.s paiil t< 
this oircumstance, and notwithstanding that the land hat 
meanwhile hardened and dried, the Carolina plants throw ou 
fresh oars and continued in full bloom. It seemed as if then 
would be a good second yield, but the grain did not form well 
owing to the drought, and the after-crop proved snuiil ant 
sparse. The first crop is much stronger, however, than the or- 
dinaiy Patna paddy. The bullocks were unable to trcatl out 
the grain in the usual manner, and the car had to be regularly 
threshed by coolies. 

The second year thirty- three acres were put down under the 
** imported rice.” In spite of two cyclones, which had blown 
over the granary and partially rotted the seed, and notwith- 
standing the subsequent difficulty exporicnceA in getting the 
injured grain to germinate, a heavy crop was obtained. The 
yield amounted to between twelve and thirteen maunds a beegab; 
or about 27 cwt. an acre. The usual quantity of Patna rice per 
acre in Lower Bengal varies from six to ten maunds per beegah, 
or from 14 to 22 cwt. per aero. But in addition to the larger 
yield of the (Jaroliiia plant, it fetches from three times to four 
times the price of Patna paddy : thus, last year, the (luotations 
in England rose rfrom nlno to sixteen shillings per cwt. for best 
Bengal white rice, and thirty-seven shillings for Carolina. As- 
suming, therefore, the yield of Bengal rice at the high average 
of 21 owt. per acre, and twelvo shillings a cwt. the crop from an 
acre would sell for only j 612-12 ; ♦rhile an acre of Carolina in 
the Soonderbuns, yielding 27 cwt. would bring in .£49-10. 

We shall watch the future of Carolina rice growing in Bengal 
with interest, and we think that the province owes much to Mr. 
Swinhoe, and the other English land-holders, who have conduct- 
ed the experiment. It should not bo forgotten that the fine 
cereal, now known as the largo or pig-grained Carolina rico, is a 
recent variety even in America It was only discovered in 
South Carolina in 18S8. Two fields were planted in 1839, and 
another half aero in 1840 ; four hundred acres were put under 
it in 1843. In 1843 it commanded a higher price than the finest 
of the old sorts sold in the aaoEio mei'ket ; and since then whole 
estates have been covered with it It was not only very fine, 
but it ^ved unusually productive ; fields .which. had formerly 
yielded thirty-three bushels per acre of the old sorts producing 
seventy-three bushels of the new variety. There seems reason 
to believe that it is this lucrative species which has now been 
iutroduced into the Bengal Soonderbuns — Jiwieir, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

A COBEBCTION. 

To the Editor of the “ Agricultural Gazette of India,** 
Si«,— Inyour n»)to on a letter addressed by me to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society cyu the subject of poUto -cultivation, you 
have mistaken the figure.s regarding manure for figures regard- 
ing produce. Tlic letter htates that ** the ground is loaded with 
mooure, the amount per acre la often from 3(X)to4(0 bullQok 
lo.wls.” The bullock loiuls have rofereiico to manure not pota- 
toe.H. The aiiiouut ot prtnliicc pur beegah is not uncommonly 80 
mauiiils, ctiual to 1 iO nuumls per acre or about 15,200 lbs., very 
near the Irish yield, I4,r)00 lbs. Ju auswor to your question 
whether limeha.s been tried as maiiiiro, I have never heard of its 
having been used by liutiNus. It h.w lately been recommended 
by a member of the Agri-H(jrticultural Society os you will 
SCO by rcferoiico to the hist proceedings of the Society.— 
Yours faithfully, 

E. Buck, 

Settlement Officer, Furrackabad. 

^ * 

PRODUCE PER ACRE ; AND THE COURT OP WABDS. 

To the Editor of t/io “ Agrir Mural (layette of India** 
Dear Sir, — 1 have road with much interest the article upon 
the “ Agriculture of India” in the .Inly number of your journal. 
The subject i.s one of so much interest and importance, that 
l>erbap.s you will allow mo to [)oint out what appear to mo, to be 
mistakes in it, and also to oHcr a few remarks on the subject 
generally, iu the that others more competent to do justice 
to it may be induced to tuko part in the discussion. 

In a country like Iiidiii, there arc no Statistics of more 
ital importance to the Government, than those relating to 
Agriculture, and yet there are none so generally incorrect and 
.iiireliablo, because tlicy appear to have been collected spasmodi- 
cally and chiefly by those officials least likely to give correct 
nformation. Though a settlement officer myself, I believe 
there are no officials w ho.se reports on the productive ca- 
>abilitics of the soil slioultl bo received with greater caution, fur 
he simple reason, that there are none whom the natives try so 
lystematiciilly to deceive, and naturally so, os successful deceit 
neans a light assessment for 30 years. It is a well ascertained 
act, that, as soon iis it is known that a settlement is about to 
ommenee, every agriculturist in the district sets to work to 
educe the yield of his land and so show inferior Ctapabilities* 
There is nothing easier than to do this ; tlic cultivator has only to 
lase manuring fjr a year or two, refrain from the ordinary rota- 
ion of croi^s, put less seed than ordinary into the ground, and 
;ivo 2 waterings instead of 3 or 4 and the yield falls a half at 
•nee ; and yet, how is a settlement officer to guard himself against 
IL this I The utmost ho can do, is, to select a field here, and a 
eld there for experiment, and if the yield agree.s either with his 
•reconceived notions, or, with what he is told by his subordinates 
r draws from some cultivator whom he meets by chauce iti his 
noruiug rides, he goes on his way rejoicing, and wrapping himself iu 
.he firm belief that ho at least has solved the problem and has at 
eugth obtained really trustworthy .statistics, he sets forth iu his 
port all his exertions and experiments, and believing firmly the 
;orroctnoss of bis results, he succeeds in imparting to bis read- 
ers his own earnest belief, and the returns are given forth to 
.ho world stamped with the authority of Government. And 
'et, after all, they arc the lesult of a simple leap in the dark, 
-he chances against their correctnes.s being at least 100 to 1. 
'ako as an instance the Settlement Officers of the Oontral 
'rovinces. They were all able men, many of them exceptioually 
3, and yet they induced the Government to beliovo that seed 
own m admittedly fertile soil, yielded but a four-fold return 
Why that yield would not pay for the labour necessary to pro- 
iuction of any cix)p at all ; and in support of this, I give yo^ 
lie results of several years inquiry in different districts into the 
ost of producing one acre of wheat. T do not say that my 
iguro.s ore perfectly correct, but 1 do not assert that they are 
lerubly near the mark, that the work could not bu done for 
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leaA if the labouroi-s arc to live, and that whore I have made u 
mistake I have erred ou the side of a low estimate rather than 
a high one. I wouM mention that all the items of expense 
(eicci)t irrigation) have to bo paid for in the grain actually 
produced, the cost of irrigation being disbursed before the field 
is cut, is paid for in either money or some description of grain 
at the time available. The estimate given is therefore of my 
own working out. 

Lh. 

Seed 128 1 more Ji(l< led for intorost 

PlougliiiiH: aiiil wooding ... ... .... *220 

Irrigation •• ... 100 

Chitting and carrying ... .... iO 

Watch and war<l ... To 

Village Horvants, carpuulcrs and blacksmith, &o. . . Is 

Total cost lbs 5SI 

Now if the seed JM eld but a four-fold rotuni how is this cx- 
IMSiulituro to Ik) met, the total out-turn being 128 lbs. X4 — 512 
lbs. We have here a dead loss of 71 lbs. ; but, it may be 
urged that in a part of the country so highly favoured 
as the Central Provincc.s, irrigation i.s not rc(iuired, but 
this will not help mueb, for after deducting lOO lbs. co.st 
of irrigation there remain 483 11 )s. required to moot 
actually necessary ex[>ensos, leaving to the cultivator but 2f) 
lbs. with which to pay his rent and support his family And 
HO it comen to thi.s, that cither the 3,123, 1!)3 acres of wheat in 
the Central l*n)vinccs are cailtivated at a los.s, or, tlio Sottlcment 
Officers have been utterly <leceivod. I ijrcfer to believe the 
latter, for I know how often I have bccsi deceived my-^elf, and 
how, only now after .some years of ililigcnt inquiry, 1 am begin- 
ning to get an insight into the truth. 

Te.st the returns given by the old North-West Settlement 
OtUcers in the same way, and tho’ far from being so eompletelv 
wrong as those given for the Central Provinces, they are all un- 
der the mark. Wy own imprc.s.sion is, that, in iVcd practice, the 
great Akbar’a estimate is after all tho correct one. But let me 
put you right as to this e.stimato. Tho Settlement Ollicer of 
Oonao in hm report gives it as follows— I. stclas.s 18 mauuds, 2nd 
cUss 12 mauiids, 3rd das. 8 33-10 per huj^fh ; but }ou appe/ir to 
have read it Jere, and in Captain Harvey TuckettH i»rodueo slate* 
iiient, tho same error ovcur.'i, tho re.il faefc being that AkharV 
bigcdi is l)ut 5-8tli of an aero, and therefore his estimate per acre 
is as follows. 


l^t cl.is* 

laud 

'28- 

32=.- 

2, '’7’ 

2n3 3o 

do 

JO- 

H ^ 

1,8’*) 

3nl do 

do 

11- 

8 ^ 

1,128 

Avornuo 

... 

•20- 

•20 - 

l,fi2’J 


This agrees very do.scly w'ith the returns for ^^ngbind in the 
present day of high fanning, and is not very far from the result 
of tho exporiments mode by the European Zemindar at Muthra, 
Further, I think you arc in error as to the kind of soil classed 
by Akbar tvs 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, Except in some peculiar situation'-, 
wheat, not artificially irrigated, is quite an anomaly and practi- 
cally unknown, bo I am disposed to think that Akbar instcail 
of taking irrlynted and d/'t/ soil.s as his basis of cla.ssilication, 
used tlie conventional soiN, — 1st class being highly manuied 
lands near tho Village site, 2nd class moderately manured land 
about the middle of the vilhige, and 3rd umnauiu’cd, or, very 
slightly manured lauds on tho outer boundaries, or, in other 
words, lands highly, moderately, and poorly fanned. 

Now taking Akbni-’s average estimate of 1,620 lbs. per acre, it 
will be seen that tho necessary e.xi)ensc.s uttendant on (he culti- 
vation of the crop, foims but a moderate percentage of the total 
out-tiu*u. 

Iba. 

rt'odaco 1,629 

Cost of production 583 

Balance 1,016 

Zemiudtti 'a bhuro of rent 3*23 

Balance to oultivator 522 

Or at the rate wheat was selling in the spiing — Ks. Itv8. This^ 
uu a farm u{ 6 or 7 . aeres, the average in tho Upper Proviuccs, 


I would well repay the labor, risk, and anxiety attendant on the 
cultivation of the holding, and if the cultavator held at a money 
rate, ho might make a nipoo or so more, but a lower out- turn 
would never pay, and wo may be quite sure, that, unless wheat 
were n profitable crop it would never bo grown to tho Ojctont it is. 
No one will work at a it in not to bo expected they should, 
and yet if the majority of Uovernmont officers are to be be- 
lieved, the 1 iidiau cultivator simply grows wheat cither at a loss, 
or at bo.st, a nominal profit to them solves for tho benefit of their 
wealthier neighbours. This I never can or will believe. If any 
further corroboratron of my views of vho productiveness^ of tho 
soil is necessary, I may m out ion that a friend of mine iu a re. 
cently settled district ro^’upod some young barley for a valuable 
horse ; ho sent round through all tho adj.mcnb villages, offering 
at tho rate of Rs. 32 per aero for a field of it, and could meet 
with no accepianco of his offer. 

But it may be asked, if the agency of tho picked officers of 
Government is not to bo relied on, by and through whom can 
reliable agricultural statistics bo collected ? Tho answer is 
—by the agency of tho Court of AVards. For the last 50 
years the Government in almost every district has held often for 
long series ofycitr.s, tlio direct control of largo estates, to the good 
and proper managomunt of whicli an accurate knowledge of tho 
productive capabilities of the .soil under all conditiou.s is an 
absolute essential, and yet 1 am not aware of a single conti- 
nuous effort ever having boon made to .solve the problem under 
discussion. Isolated, disjointed, spasmodic efforts are 
unek'ss. Agricultural statistics to bo of any use, must be 
obtained by persistent and continuous efforts through a series of 
years, — yet Govornmeiit has steatlily ueglocted tho only agency 
at its comin.uid whifli conM collect reliable data. Had Gov- 
onimeut instead of calling upon overworked IfoUoctors, who 
liavc to w )rk through still m iro heavily oppressed Tohsildars 
to file up elaborate st\toincnt-i, organise I proper cstablish- 
iuent.s for the miuagommb of of tho (Jjiirb of AVard’s citato 
and obliged the m inagcrs to t ikc the capxbility of tho soil a.s 
the basis on which to settle the reiils of tUoir tcnints, as every 
intelligent laiiflowjior does, and at the same time insisted 
upon these result > Ijcing properly tibulatod yoar by year, by this 
time wo should hivo olit lined .i series of .statistics as reliable as 
thoHc obt lined for Engla id, airl Scttlonioiit officers instead of 
being left to gr.)po in the dark for in*itorials with which to check 
their money rates, would have had a siiro and incontrovertible 
liasLs to work upon ; but as it is, w’o kn )w, at this date, no 
more of the real yield of tho Linds of India than we did ou the 
day wo c.'ime into the country. I .an perfectly convinced that 
were the real yield of tho land known to Government Officers, 
the llovenuu of tho Uppor Pi’ovinces could be easily increased 
by 25 per c‘mt. beyond what any Sottlemout Officer in his pre- 
sent .state of igiioraucc w«)iild venburo to as.soss ft at, and the 
increase in tho (Central Provinces would save us from an Income 
Tux. But under tluse eirciinistances some limit would have to 
1)0 put to the demands of the Zemindar.s upon their tenants ; 
oven now I c.in -see wo arc ruining to this, and the only fair 
way to IcglsLil' between tho tw«), is to take the productive 
powers of tho soil ivs the basis of calculation and apportion a 
fair share to each. 

As regards your dodiietion that the land of India is not as 
productive as it is supposed to bo, I can only point to AkbaFs 
figures, aiul ask how, if soil so rudely farmed, can yield such w- 
tiirns, any one can say its productive powers are small P With 
high farming I believe that tho soil of India will yield an in- 
(^pvliblo out-turn, but if tho cultivators ore rackreuied to utter 
I'uiii, tho farming will fall off‘, and the.se fair Provinces which 
ought to bo a garden will bo turned into a desert. 

But 1 must bring this long letter to a close apologising for the 
space 1 havo occupied. My only object is, to got this subject so 
full of interest to us all, discussed fairly and fully, and, if possi- 
ble inditco the authorities to use the right agency in ooUeoting 
Agricultural Statistics. 

1 enclose my card, and remain, YouFw truly, 

A SJfiTTLKMiilllX omCKMi 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

A CONTBMPORABT tells US that the Mysore Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society intend to attempt the introduction of the 
true cochineal insect into this country. Until lately Brazil and 
Mexico have supplied Europe with all the dye it required, but 
the demand is increasing ho rapidly, that the culture of the 
cochineal is largely carried on at Madeira and the Canary Isles, 
where it is proving so remunerative that other branches of fiold 
produce are suffering, tho cultivation of food plants being 
neglected. The true cochineal {grand fida ) has never had a 
fair trial in India. There are several indigenous apocies of tho 
insect, and as any kind of cactus, the food of tho cochineal, 
will grow in this countiy, there seems, says the Pioneer , to be no 
reason for predicting anything but success for the new enter- 
prise. 

The following weighty words wore addressed a few months 
ago by the United States Commissioner of Agriculture, to the 
Planters assembled at tho Exhibition in ( leorgia, towards the 
close of last season : 

‘‘ To secure a longer, finer, and evener staple is entirely prac. 
“ ticable. It however, can only be accomplished by observing 
the great law of reproduction on which all improvement 
** in animal and vegetable species is founded. Tho key to this 
progress exists in a single word — ‘pedigree * 

“ Select a plant producing abundantly a superior fibre; plant 
“ its seed in a genitil and well-cultivated soil ; select again and 
** again from its progeny the finest and tho best, discarding all 
“ else, and few years will elapse ere marked results will prove 
** the great utility and exceeding profit of tho effort. I would 
“ also commend to each individual planter tho necessity of a 
“ constant rcgai^d to this principle of selection in the i^lantinQ 
“ of eoe^'y crop ho may attempt to cultivate.” 

If wo may accept the statements made at a recent agricuJ. 
tural dinner at Horloston, says tho Economist^ a serious chock 
to, if not a decline in, tho husbandry of Norfolk has occurred^ 
and is likely to continue and increase. The causes alleged are 
the old story. Game preserving, iuseeurity of toiuues, defeetivo 
management of the estates by laiidliolders ; in short, all those 
obstacles to advancement in husbandly and to success in farming 
business, which justify the common saying amongst farmers 
that the great encumbrance on land is tho landlord” 

There are extensive estates but partially developed for want 
of improvements, and on these very esUtes are these tenants 
asking to undertake those very improvements, if they were but 
allowed to do so.” Tho cold shadow of the landlord blights 
English husbandry to this day. What would not English 
forming accomplish under such a system as the 30 years* leases 
of India ! It would double tlie yield of the English harvest within 
10 years. 

It is cause of surprise, we think, that the cultivation of tho 
potaio has commanded so little attention in this countiy, and 
we are glad to see that Lieutenant Pogson is j^erseveriug in his 
experiments therewith. He write.s to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of Calcutta : 

“ I have tried the Qeitian method of potato-planting, and find that a 
single potato planted entire has thrown out stems and branches wliich 
actually take up 20 square feet of soil. Tho growth east and west 
being five feet, and north and south clear four foot, — the flower branch 
is dinohes over 4 feet, but 1 do not count this— and as the plant is in 
full flower and will yet grow for the next 30 days, it is pretty conclusive 
that the Cfermau farmers are right, and the English wrong. 

next potato experiment is also of importance. On the 9th July 
I pnt down a laige potato (crop of 1869) which germinated, and was in 
leal on the 25th July : sinoe then its ^owth has been very vigorous 
(meient height 18 inches,} the flower buds having formed on the 2drd 
<n Angds^ and, as far as I can judge, the loots will be ready for digging 
up, with the main crop, which was sown in March. If the return is 
go<W, an o^um or onion crop might wifely pioccdo the }>otato crop in 
the hills, and in garrlens early vegetables of alb kinds might foriu the 
first crop, knd potatoes the nexW* 


A Mr. William Diokek3on, who farms some portion of the 
New Forest under lease from tho Crown, has addressed a latter 
to the Mark Lam Express iu which he points out that there are 
(>0,000 acre.s of laud in the forest capable of growing the finest 
corn and root crops while, under existing management, they 
yield in all to the crown but XI, 700 a yoai*. Jndgiug firom hi.s 
own experieuco, Mr. t)ickeuHon believes that these 60,000 acres 
would l>e farmed in all probability as follows : 

“ 20,000 acres might bo iu pasture, 10,000 in wheat, 10,000 
** in barley, 10,000 iu oats, and 10,000 in roots. Ten thousand 
“ acres in wheat, 3 qrs. to tho acre, would be 30,000 qrs. ; 

10,000 acres in barley, 5 qrs. to the acre, would be 50,000 qrs. ; 
“ 10,OiX) acres of oats, 7 qrs to tho acre, would be 70,000 qrs. ; 
“ 10,000 acres of roots, 25 tons to the acre, would bo 260,000 
“ tons ; 20,000 acres of pasture for sheep, &c , produce — ^to bo 
“ added by a more competent judge than 1 am. One sheep an 

acre for tho roots and one sheep an acre for the pasture would 

produce annually 30,000 sheep.” 

If Mr. Dickenson is right, these GO, 000 acres of land ore worth 
two to three millions sterling. It certainly seems a frightful 
waste of resources in a countiy -in which the pressure upon the 
means of life is so great os our own, to allow this vast 
area of culturablo land to Ho w'asto, Mr. Dickinson’s own, 
farming on tho very same lands produces, we ore told, 
heavy crops of the finest gniin and the finest roots, ** while grow- 
ing grass, 2ft Oin. high, was shown at tho fat cattle show at 
Christinas, dug up from tho open field.** The laud, says Mr, 
Dickenson, wants nothing but simple honest farming by resi- 
dent farmers.” We take these particulars from the English 
Economist 

The Rev. VV B Kccr of Bombay who has lately been 
ravelling in Cutch, sends the following intei*esting note of 
the native drill to a Bombay paper : “ The native drill, 

a most interoKting .and simple implement, and does its 
work in some soils with much more efficiency, or with 
loss injury to them, than tho boat English patent corn, 
or seed drill couM do. This latter implement with its 
heavy iron and steel coulters partly cuts into, and slides 
over tho soil, leaving a smooth -plastored bottom to tho little 
furrow into which tho seeds fall, from the back of the coulter, 
file upper part of which loans forward. The circulation of 
'ho water and penetration of the roots aro thus both hindered. 
While by the native drill, which consists of a simple wooden 
cross like tho letter T., into the cross arm of which from three 
to five wooden coulters aro act with tho points (which are 
somotimes tipped with iron) sloping forwards, and the upper 
part backward, the soil is lifted up, instead of being pla8tei*ed 
down, Tho seed is then dropped through hollow bamboos 
fixed into tho coulters, and passing upwards about three 
feet where they meet, and aro fastened together and sur’ 
mounted by a small round box, or, in some cases large hol- 
lowed nut into which tho seed is put a handful at a time from 
a bag carried by tho drillmau himself, who regulates the 
quantity by his practised judgment. Tho long arm serves as 
tho beam to which tho yoke is fixed for tho cattle to draw 
from. The regularity with which some of the fields were 
thus sown with this simple implement, would astonish some 
of our British scientific and practical agriculturists. Cotton; 
gram or pulse, bajri, and j oar, as well as in some places whea^ 
and several other seed and corn crops are thus sown. The 
light kind of cultivator, only the drill without its bamboos 
and coulters, or oven a plain stick, is then drawn transversely 
after the drill, and tho seed is lightly and efficiently buried. 
The same implement, or one very similar, is used to clean 
and weed the growing crop, an iron hoe fixed between 
each of two of tho wooden coulters, and one or two oxen duly 
muzzled, draw tho hoe between tho ridges, which are then 
finished by baud weeding. No doubt nnuch improvement 
might be effected on these primitive methods and implements, 
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bai not by at ouco introducing Europtctu oiu;:;, aij it in ditiioult 
if not imposaible to repair tbem.’^ 


M. Makteqaz/a has lately eomniiiiiictited to the Iiistitutfi 
of Xombardy tlic results of certain invostigatious he has 
been making into “ the therapeutical value of flowers and their 
osaences’’ which are capable, lie lias discovoivil, of generating 
in considerable (|naniitios. The //u/) of May 16th, 

gives the principal n^gnlts of his invc'^tigations which are said to 
bo as follows : 

“ The essences of mint, turpentine, cloves, lavender, berga- 
motte, anise, juniper, lemon, fennel, nutmegs, cajeput, thyme, and 
cherry-laurel, when placed in contact with o.>cygou in bright sun- 
light, develop a very large quantity of ozone— equalling, if not 
surpassing, in this respect the [lowor of phosphorus, electricity 
or the decomiKisition of permangauatu of potash. Tho oxidation 
of these essences, indeed, seems to bo one of the most conveni- 
ent modes of obtaining ozone, since, even when in very minute 
quantity, they are capable of ozonising large volumes of oxygen, 
whilst their action is very persistent and continuous. In the 
greater number of cases, it is not sufiicient merely to expose tho 
essences to the difTused light of day, but 1 hey require, to effect 
the change, the direct light of tho sun. Little or no action oc- 
curs in darkness ; though it was observed tliat, when it had 
been commenced by exposure to tho sun’s rays, it was continued 
when the essence was placed in darkness. ’I^he quantity of the 
eisence required must be eKtreniely small, .since it was found 
that, even when the vessel which had contained it had been 
washed out with alcohol and thoroughly dried, a certain amount 
—though of course only a relatively .small proportion -of 
air could'bo ozoni.scd, provided a faint odour of the perfume 
was still perceptible. The essences tliat developed the 
largest quantity of ozone were thoso of tho cherry-laureh 
the palmaroaa <of which we cannot find the English name), 
cloves, lavender, mint, lemon, fennel, and borgamotte ; 
those producing it iu leas (piantity were anise, nutmeg, 
cajeput, and thynn\ Camiihor, notwithstanding its strong 
odour, was fouml to be inferior to all the lloral t'sscncea mention^ 
ed above. Even when dissolved in alcohol the essences have a 
certain ozonising power, as was .sIdwii by the action of cau-de. 
cologne and tho ordinary toilet perfumes. The flowers of the 
narci8.sus, hyacinth, iiiignonotte, heliotrope, Jily-of-the- valley, 
and others posse-ssing fragrance*, aiv capable c.f doveloping much 
ozone in closed vc9.sels under sunlight ; wliiht tho.so of less 
perfume produce a smaller quantity, and those that are odourle.sa 


general economic conditions of Bengal, ai'o likely to be fatfd to 
the extension of any benefit that may be realised by the pro- 
posed association. 

The deterioration of the cattle of Bengal does not arise from 
carele.ss breeding alone, though this cause would of itself be 
sufficient to produce it, but is counooted to a great extent with 
tho means possessed by the people of caring and feeding them. 
One cause alone would even under much more favorable condi- 
tions than those prevailing neutralise all attempt to improve 
the catttlc of the country, viz, insufficiency of good pasture. 
The native system of agriculture docs not t&e into account the 
wants of cattle in this respect. A few acres of land may 
left in each villo^u as common grazing sround, and during a 
considerable portion of the year this is made to supply the wants 
of tho entire cattle of the community, the average of land per 
he^ seldom being a fourth of what it should be to keep the 
animals in good condition. After the crops are cut they are 
somewhat oetter oft', being allowed to stray over all the fields 
and pick up what they can ; but at the best tho fo^ they thus 
obtain is absurdly inshfficient. In countries like England, 
where cattle are considered worth feeding as Ug[hly as they can 
bo fed with advantage to themselves, and sometimes even more 
highly, every fanner reserves a certain proportion of his land, 
commonly one-third, for grazing purposes, and even upon 
this land he lays out money that it may be covered with 
the richest grasses. But besides this a considerable pro- 
portion of nis green crops, such os turnips and mangel-wurzel 
which occupy perliaps another third of nis land, are intend- 
ed specially for the cousumptiou of his cattle. It is only 
by such means as these that the best beasts can be bred ; and 
it is by the.se same means that he finds he can also get the most 
out of his laud, whether directly in the force of crops, or indi- 
rectly in that of dairy produce. Whether this system, or one 
approaching it, can be adopted in Bengal or not, may be doubt- 
ful, but there is no room for doubt that, if it cannot, the people 
generally can never expect to possess superior breeds of cattle, 
whatever a company, or individuals, who can aftbrd to make 
special arrangements for tho purpose, may do. 

The grand question, of course, is whether it would pay tho 
pativc cultivator generally to adopt such a system ; and in oou- 
sidcring this question it must bo kept in mind that there is not 
tho hume unlimited market for dairy produce and butcher’s 
meat in India that there is in England. 

Such a system wouhl at least quadruple the yield of milk 
throughout India. There would bo a market for four times the 
quantity of milk now produced, in the form of ghee, or in any 
other form at remunerative prices. Of any large increase in the 
demand for butcher’.s moat we .see no probability. Still, without 
going into the entire que.stion, we incline to the belief that a 
modification of tlie English .system would pay, if individual faims 
were larger. The ta.sk of bringing about tho necessary changes 
is, liowever, far beyond the jiGwers of a company such as that 
now projected. At the same time we should hail its establish: 
ment as a begiimiiig in the right direction . — Indian Daily Ex- 


produce none. 

* The Professor considers that tlio vesult.s of these exporiment.s 
enable him to recommend with considerable confidence tlie cul- 
tivation of highly odoroiw flowers to tlio.so who live in marshy 
districts and in places exposed to mia.smatic animal exhalations. 
The inhabitantiS of .such phiCi*H should .surround their liouses 
with a girdle of aromatic plants adapted to the various soils, 
climate, and period of the year. Tlie utility of tho perfumes 
employed by the physicians of the olden time during their attend, 
ance upon infections ciwes thn.s receives its scientific demoii- 
atration, and is, in fact, ixiinted out by Prof. Mautegazza 
himself, who, however, obser\es that, in ordvr to obtain the 
fullest advantage, the perfume .should have been exposed previ- 
ously to the direct rays of the sun. He concIude.s by recornraend- 
i^ the proprietors of rice-fields to allow their labourers, during 
the period of picking the rice, to carry round their necks a little 
sponge impregnated with some aromatic e.ssonco.” 

ASRICVLTURAL STOCK. 

IMPROVED breedino.— Bengal. 

Bengalee.s have in 

GODtomplation the estabJiiAtoent of a company for the rearine of 

know whS 

or « P«rely phihinthropio one, but 
>t is a most 

ISHiT ^5^. ^®s®>’ves encouragement. We fear, how- 

e , that the couditious of ogriciilturo, and to some extent the 


CULTIVATION OF FODDER. 

No one can, for a moment, doubt that, by applying certain 
moaiLs to tho end desirous of being achieved, India, from the 
diversity nf lier climate and soil, is capable of yielding most of 
the varied products and growths of other countries, and, cer- 
tainly, in the way of cattle food, the staple of which we must 
consider to be grass. It has been fully demonstrated that, even 
the mother-country herself, cannot boast of richer grass growths 
more nutritious, and in every shape suitable to the feeding of 
cattle, than the Eastern de|)endency possesses in the resout^es 
of its soil, were ordinary exertion ana trouble, and a smaB out- 
lay expended, in each instance, where the greatest soaroity of 
grass growth exists. In a tropical country like India, where a 
great extent.of its area is yearly visited by rain, and, even then, 
at long intervals between each casual fall, the grass which 
springs up at the season of these periodical showors, is stunted 
in growth, through the speedy hardening of soil ; the poweiful 
rays of the sun dry it up, and convert it into the appearance of 
a species of short scrubby fibre, rather than what our 'preconceived 
notions would load us to suppose was meadow grass. On 
this scanty supply of wretched food, the miserable hettls of 
cattle which roam the jungles, and, eventually sqppl/ our 
market with beef, manage to pick up a precarious' uving, 
which often barelv sustains life in thmr attenuated^ ihMnes. 
The only means by which vegetation can be brought forth 
from ' the arid soil, in the absence of regular niin*4hlls, 
is, as a matter of course, by way of irrigation. It not im- 
fluently happens that, whenever the subject o£ ir- 
rigation is brought on the tapis for discussion, comment, or 
otherwise, the ideas of people (and those too of an enlight^ed 
class), at once revert to suon works os the stimndous oonstruo- 
tions to be seen on tho J umna and Baree Doab Oarials ; and; being 
cognizant of the immense expense inourred on thm g^pantic 
undertakings, at onge come to the conclusion that spreaa m irri* 
gational works iu India, is too seigous an undertaking to be en- 
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tered oiii other than under the auepiooe and the command of the 
wealth of an empire. NoUiing can be more fallaoioiis than to 
suppose irrigational works cannot be earned out out on a limit- 
e^soale, which will in their results, yield as large a pecuniary 
return^ and be as great a benefit, in proportion to th<nr compara- 
tive extent, as those extensive works whose completion and ox- 
istenoe have changed the face of whole provinces of the empire. 
The native cultivator is so wedded to old ideas. an<l prejudice 
so greatly in favor of old modes, whicli inu.st, of necessity, soon 
. become obsolete, whether he likes it or not, that it becomes a 
matter almost of impossibility to impress npou him, that this 
or the other improvetf mode of conducting his'affairs, is eitlier 
the most profitable, economical or convenient. Irrigation 
private means, whenever practicable, wouUl not only iniinenselv 
Mnefit the district, but would spleedily recoup the small land- 
owner, or stock farmer, the small outlay which would bo on tailed 
on him at the outset, and eventually, ho a continual source of 
profit and advantage to him in his capacity as a tiller of the soil 
— Sind Nem, 


In 184) the population of Ireland was 8,196|597 persons, or 
about 251 persons per square mile; in 1861 the popalatioii'was 
only 5,798,967, or 178 i>er stiuare mile. Between the of 
May, 1851, and the •‘3(>th of December, 1866, 1,630,726 pen^s 
emigratctl from Ireland. In 1864 there-was 601,771 agricultural 
holdings in Iroland, nearly one-half of which, or 300.000 were 
bolow fifteen acres in extent. The following are the aetails 


Not oxooodiiig one ncro 
Ono to five ilcrrs 
Fivo to Jifteen ocres . 
Fiftooii to thirty acres 
Above thirty acrew 


48,653 


176,368 

156,578 

... • 158,155 

Total Holdings... 601,771 


PRESENT CONDITION OF AOBIOULTUBE IN 
IRELAND.* 


By William R, Rohertm}^ M, R* C, .^l., Qovarnmont Experimental 
Farm, Madras. 

In accordance with the wishes of your committee, f have 
much pleasui*e in ofiering a few general <jUservatious on the 
present condition of Agriculture in Ireland ; these observa- 
tions will necessarily be of a very general nature —the subject 
is too comprehensive, and orabracas interest of too moment- 
ous a charater, to bo considered in one, or even a dozen addresses. 
' In this country ^England) most erroneous views are hold regard- 
ing the climate of IreLmd ; the common belief is, that the rain- 
fall is so heavy, that nothing but grass can profitably lie cultivated. 
I believe, on the oontrary, that the climalc of Ji eland is well 
.suited for the profitable cultivation of nearly every agricultural 
crop grown in England or Scotland. There arc districts m Irtdand 
where the rainfall is so heavy, tho cereal croji^ cannot profitably 
lie cultivated ; but, have wo not similar*disti icts on this side of 
tho Channel I Because in Westmoreland, with its 45 inches of 
annual rain, wheat cannot be prolitably cullivatcd, are wo to 
condemn the climate of England, as only suited to the system 
of agriculture practised in WestmorelaiKl ! 'I’oo long have these 
absurd notions prevailed regarding the climate of Ireland; no one 
can estimate tho injury tlie country has sustjiined, from the 
prevalence of these mistakeu ideas. During my residence in 
Ireland, I registered daily observal ions of the rain-guage, hygro- 
meter, barometer, and thermometer, and I have recently had 
opportunities of looking^bver meteorological registrations made 
in nearly all parts of Ireland; I have seen crops growing in 
the most northern portions of tho country ; in tJie most southern 
parts of Cork and Keny ; in the west, in Jiimrick and CUre ; 
in the midland and in tlie ea.stern counliies; and 1 most 
emphatically assert that the climate of Trehuul is not blamable 
for the backward condition of Irish Agricult uro. True, at one 
or two Irish meteorological stations, the r.iin-guage registers 
a large annual rainfall. On the extreme coast of Kerry I was 
shown a register, which recorded an annual full of more than .50 
inches per annum. All, however, who are aeiiuaintoil with the 
contour of Kerry, and its geographical position, will allow that 
these registrations wore made under circum'tL.iucea of a most 
exceptional character, and that tho results obtained can only bo 
of local value. I Iiad the oiiportunity of examining a Register 
made in the city of Cork ; this register had h( en kept for a long 
juried ; the average annual ^•ainfiill for the pu -it seventeen years 
did not exceed 35 inches. Tliese registrati< us were alno made 
under circulnstances of an exceptional natm In the district 
round Belfast, the annual rainfall is about 3:3 inches, whilst in 
the midland counties, and around Dublin, I do not think the 
average annual fdl exceeds 27 inches. How* ^er, I attach a lit- 
tle vMue to tho information, what tho total annual rainfall in a 
district amounts to ; I hold it to be of far i renter importance 
to know in what miuiner tho rainfoll — wliether in slight, but 
fire^uent'showers^ or in heavy, but less fro(;ueut showers. I 
belieye, in a diatnet where the rainfall does nc'b exceed 30 inches 
per annum, that agricultural operations may be more retarded 
and interfered witlf^ than in*^ another district where the annual 
rainfall exceeds 40 inches. 

The area of Ireland is 20,319,924 acres; in 1S66 it was divided 
aa follows 


Under crops 

gfSBB 

fallow 

, — woods and plantations 
. bog and waste land ... 


A eves. 
6,519,678 
10,002,068 
28,060 
527,846 
4,442,782 


* A naper read before the Newoastle-iipoijiTyne Farmers* Club, 1867. 


Between 1811 and 1861 tho number of holdings not exceeding 
fifteen acres declined 55 per cent, while those above fifteen 
acres increased 133 per cent. ; between 1841 and 1861 the 
farms from fifteen to thirty acres liave nearly doubledin number, 
and in tho same period the farms above tnirty acres have in- 
creased froin 43,625 to 1.57,83.3. Though there is still far too 
many small farm.9 in Ireland, yet, as the foregoing figures prove, 
their number is gi'adnally being reduced. It will 1^ a happy 
day fur Ireland wlien the farms below thirty acres in extent 
are reduced to, at the most, one tenth their present number. 1 
am not here to discuss whether large or small farms are best 
suited to the requirements of Ireland, but I cannot refrain from 
observing that, in my opinion at any rate, the very backward 
condition of Irish Agriculture i.s to be attributed to the excessive 
number of small holdings. I am certainly acquainted with dis- 
tricts whore the occupants of these small farms are intelligent 
and industrious, and man.ago to make both ends meet, but over 
the greatest portion of Ireland, these small farmers occupy a 
most uufortnnato position ; they live in most wretched dwoluugs, 
and their plots of land are miserably cultivated. There is an 
inimen.so difteronce in the* managoment of the small farms of the 
nortli and of tlu* south of Ireland. I am personally acquainted 
with many small fanners resident in Ulster, who cultivate their 
land ill a moat creditable maimer, and who grow crops that would 
not shamt' tho largo farmers of this country. AFo generally 
associate high farming with small farms and spade culture, but 
I can assure yon, go nth* men, that you may travel over thoimnds 
of acres of arable land in Ireland without seeing a single instance 
of high cultivation. 1'i'uo, spado cultivation wUl enable a farmer 
to obtain the mimmuin results from his farm, but it is equally 
true t/i<tt the very warst farmed distvicU of Ireland are thoee 
districts ndiere only the spade /< vned in cnliioating the grou^id. 
I recently saw a town land containing 400 statute acres, on which 
there was not a single idongh. This land was hold by about 
60 tenants, not one of wliom owned a vehicle of greater dimity 
than a bari’ow— the manure to the land, and tho produce from 
the land, all being conveyed in baskets ou the backs of women. 
Tho land is held on a long lease, at about 5s. per acre. The 
farming on this town-land w.as tho worst I ever witnessed ; 
ndeed I inay say, ; ’ nost without exception, the worst formed 
district.s in Irulaiul, uio those where tho land is hold under long 
leases, at low rents ; tlio longer the lease tho more the land is 
[livided ; tho lower the rent, the less does the occupant seem to 
feel the necessity for industry. 

In different parts of Ireland, more particularly in tho midland 
I'ounties, you moot with farms more adapted to the requirements 
of modern agricultiiro, in tho hand.s of men fully competent to 
turn them to the bust advantage ; however, the greatest number 
of those larger-sized farms are iu the hands of landowners, as 
Home Farms. In this country, Home Farms liavo little effect ou 
the agriculture of a district ; but iu Ireland, they liave a mission 
to perform— -in many instances great good has resulted from the 
establishment of Homo Farms in backward districts. I often had 
the pleiusure of finding implements of the most modern construc- 
tion, not kept as novelties, but in regular use, iu the hands of 
highly eulogistic owners, in districts into which they wore very 
unlikely to have fbiind their way, except through the agency of 
tho Home Farm. Though the neighbouring farmers tear to 
pieces tho practice on tho Homo Farm, they always find some- 
thi' g to adopt, some new idea to caiTy out, — even the mistakes 
on tlie Home Farm are valuable to them as beacons of warning. 
It is greatly to be regretted that so many Irish landowners are 
putting their Home Farms into grass. True, in many iostanbes, 
the returns from these farms is not large ; but many of the 
operations carried out on them are of an experimental nature, 
and not paying in themselves, though the information obtained, 
is of immense value to the farmers of the district, and must 
result ultimately, in the increase of the estate rent-roll, There 
are districts where the surfbuudiug practice is so good, there is 
no longer iipjd for the Home Farm ; but over the greatest por- 
tion of Ireland, the agricultural practice is yet iu an embi^o 
state. 

It is customary for tho tenant in Ireland to erect all the build- 
ugs required for the economical worldog of his land, Qq a few 
largo holdings, and on Homo Farms, 1 have seen good buil4lQgB ; 
but on the greatest portions of Irish farms, the condition of the 
buildings is most unsatisfactory. On Ixuby Borne Farms the 
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buikiiugM are of a vary protculioiia cliaruotor, but are ill arrant- 
od ; little forethoufftit has boeti exorcised iii their ooiibtractiou ; 
oi>orations carried on at them must make a much greater tm- 
iiiaml on time and labour than should have been nocc-ssary. In 
tiio north, the buildings gtMicrally coi is i.st of a residence, con- 
taining throe or four rooms ; and three, or four outhoases, con- 
si.sting of cattle byre, cart shed, pigsty, &e. Tho.se erections 
arc generally thatched with straw ; the walls being washed with 
lime on the outside, givo a rather pleasing appearance to these 
otherwise l udo erections. Jii the .south-wost, a single erection 
frecpiently answers all the nurpo-scia of fariu buildings. I have 
frequently seen a single building sholtcring the larmor and 
family, with all his livo and dead stock. Tlie.so buildings are 
most niLsiibstantially constructed. I have seen hundreds uf 
small farm.s in the south-west, on which the whole of the build- 
ing.s were not worth £I0, Tn many in.stancea the walls consist 
of nnul and stones, and the roof is formed of thatch, frerpiently 
iinceilod within ; tho Hoor generally is composed of clay. I .saw 
several of those cabins without cither windows or chioinics. 
Political agitators hare mad** a good deal of capited out of the 
ftuHt that the IrUh farmer gtncraUy crerta his own ouildiugjt ; but 
thug have alwags obserued a discreet silence as to ilie redue of these 
buudiiif/s. The worst farm buildings I saw in Ireland were 
erected on holdings held at a few shillings per acre, onaper- 
liotuity lease ; and some of tho noatest and best constructed 
buildings 1 had tho pleasure of examining, were erected on 
farms held on a yearly tenancy. It is extraordinary, though it 
is neverthele.ss tho fact, that in districts where long leases arc 
common, the buildings are greatly inferior to tho buildings in 
districts where leases are seldom given, and never for a longer 
]>erio<l than twen^-oiio years. I know many farms situated in 
(lifTerent parts of Ireland, hold on a ycar-to-yoar tenure, on 
which tho buildings havo cost the tenant from £150 to £200 ; 
several of those farms do not exceed tliirty acres i;i extent. Now, 
I am not hero to oxprc.ss any opinion on tho wisdom of laying 
out capital in the permanent works oh farms held on a yearly 
tenancy ; I only wish to make you acquainted with the facts as 
they oxi.st. Of course a farm is of little value, unless there are 
huildiugs on it, for tho residence of tho tenant, and for tho 
inauufacturo of tho farm produce into marketable commodities 
hi this country the landlord pioviiles (hc.so buildings, no farm 
being considered complete without them ; the interest on the 
■sum spout on their erection forming part of th(' rout of tho farm. 
This is undoubtedly the most satisfactory iiltn, where the farms 
are suHiciontly large to boar tho expenditure In Ireland, how- 
ever, ns I have already informed yon, 300,000 fanns are below 
fifteen acres in o.xtont ; on tbe.se small bblding.s it is quite im- 
possible to erect the necessary buildings ; nothing of a suitable 
character could bo erected under £150, -the interest on this 
Hum would ainoiiiit to, in many in.stancos, a sum c(]ual to the 
present rent of the farm. 

The gpoate.st portion of tho land under cultivation in Ireland 
is encloseil ; the fields aro very .small ; no inconsidcrahlo propor- 
tion of Ireland i.s wasted by iisele.ss fences and ditches. I am 
acquainted with largo di.strict.s, in whicli you will .scarcely see a 
Held of moro than fivo acres in extent I recently .saw a .nap of 
a district, containing 540 acres, which is divided into 230 liekls. 

Tho agricultural labourer is hardly paid in mo.st ]mit.s of Ire- 
land. Over tho greatest portion of the south, he receives about 
7s. j)er week ; in the nortli -he is naid 8.s. or Its. p<fr week, and 
somotimos has a free cottage in addition ; in the south-west, the 
wages seldom exceed 6s. per week — in this part of Ireland a 
great deal of the work is done by occasional labourers, or 
squatters ; theso men generally obtain Gd. per day, and their 
food, “ sour milk and potatoes,” when working for the farmor.s ; 
but this employment is very irregular ; they aro often uiioni- 
ployed for two or three weeks together diu'iiig winter. 

A large amount of capital h.is been invested in Ireland during 
then ast twenty years, on ])orinanent agricultural impr<jverucnt.s. 
Unaer the Land Improvement Act, thtj Board of Works lias 
Oil vanced nearly two millions fordr.ainago, &c. Under the su- 
l^erintendouce of the Board, 250,000 acres of land havo been 
thoi*oughly drained, at an average cost of £5 2s, Cd. per acre. 
Avery large area has been drained by priv.ate enterprise, many 
landlords having laid out large sums on drainage worlcs. 

liegislation has recently done much to place tho agriciiliuro 
of Ireland on a sure footing. Under tho Land Iiuprovoment 
Loan Act. Limited, owners can obtain money for the improvo- 
ment of their estates, for draining or subsoiling, for making 
farm roads, or erecting farm buildings. These works are carried 
out by tho owner of the land, under the .su[X)rintoiidoiice of an 
Inspector of tho Board of Works. The loan is repaid at the 
rate of £0 10s. jior cent, per aiinuni, over twenty-two yeara. 
This loan takes pi*ecedence over all prior charges on tho land, 
with the exception of tithe rent charge, (luit rent, and head-rent. 

Another Act, entitled the Landed IVoperty Improvement Act, 
of 1860, emplovs private enterprise and capital, under certain 
conditions. The limited owner may employ his own capital to 
improve his estate, and charge hi.s siicceb.sor his fair proportion 
of the cost of the improvemeut. Before he commence.s any im- 
provement under this Act, he must first apply for and obtain 
the sanction of a judge of the Tiaiidcd Estates Court. The sum 


expended uudor the Act, is nicode Into an annuity, at £ 7 , 28. per 
cent, for tiventy-fi.ve yeoiv. All iraproveinente mi&de undeV ira 
Act must be maintained, or tho subsequent owner will be en- 
titled to damages. The second part of the Act seourea to the 
tenant, under certain conditions, the value of any improvement 
ho nuiy make on the landlord’s property ; he must, however, 
obtain tho landlord’s sanction mr carrying out theimpxove- 
monts. lie is either remunerated from the landlord by con- 
tinuance of occupation for twenty-five years ; or by an annuity 
charged on the land for the same period ; this annuity, at £ 7 , 28. 
per cent., repays capital and interest in this neriod. The works 
descrilicd under tenants’ improvements, are urainiug, subsoiliiig, 
irrigation works, reclamation of bog and Wiiate land, making of 
fixrm ro.'ul.s, and the erection and repair of farm-houses, build- 
ings, Ac. 

CiLstoms of the country, have considerable force in Ireland. If 
a tenant, after sowing his laud, receives notice to quit, he is en- 
titled to remove the whole of his orop, as emblements. Under 
other circumstances, the w^ay-going crop is divided ; in Munster 
and Connaught two-thirds, and in Leinster seven-eighths of the 
crop l^ing given to tho out-going tenant, tho remainder going to 
the landlord or incoming tenant. In some districts tho landfoixl 
or incoming tenant is bound to pay the outgoing tenant for any 
ground he has manured, but which has not been cropped. In 
the North of Iraland a very extensive system of Tenant Bight 
prevails— it is known as the Ulster Tenant Right. It is sup- 
posed to have originated in the reign of Jiunea L, at tho time of 
tho importation of a large number of Scotch and English into 
Ulster. This custom, although unrecognized by law, operates 
with considerable force over the whole of the northeni counties. 
There is in this cu.stom nothing analogous to the Tenant Right 
of this country. I havo known £20 and even £30 per acre thus 
given, for tho mere possession of land, without even tho protec- 
tion of a lease, the land in many instances being in the most im- 
poverished condition. It is very common to give ton or fifteen 
years’ piirchaso for tenant right in County Down. The out- 
going tenant generally advertises the land, and sells by public 
auction to tlio highest bidder, often without oven consulting the 
landlord ; on some estates this is prohibited, and outgoing 
teuaiils are not allowetj to accept more tlian five or ton years’ 
purchase for their tenant right. This custom operates in a 
most injurious manner on the capital of the incoming tenant — 
ho often has to borrow tho purchase money, and enters the farm 
not only without capital, but often burdeneil with a heavy debt. 
True, the landlord or his agent can to some extent influence this 
state of things for good ; but even with tho greatest care, it has 
been found impossible to prevent iiic«)raing tenants, giving often 
twice as much for possession of tho land, as the Office Regula- 
tions allow. 

Last year tho cropping of Ireland was^as follows : — 



J rrtw. 

.4 ivraffe yieht per kere. 

Wheat ..t 

300,474 

13-3 Cwta. 

OatH 

... 1,807,64*^ 

12-3 

do. 

II... Iwj 

150,638 

14*9 

do. 

Be re or llyo 


14*8 

do. 

Boana and Pea^c ... 

14,781 

104 

do. 

Potatoes 

... l,050,4ia 

3*6 Ton.*?. 

Turnip'* .. 

... 317,121 

9-9 

do. 

ManMTold 

20,218 

13*3 

do. 

Cabbage 

36,448 

10*4 

do. 

Carrots, &c. .. 

26,791 



Vetches 

30,096 



Flax 

263,669 

28'2 StonOH. 

Meadow and Cl iver... 

... 1,000,495 

1-S Todh. 


6,619,678 



Per contage proportion uf each kind of com crop to total of 

corn crops in — 





Ireland, 

Scotland. 

England, 

Wheat ... 

13*8 

8*1 

42*7 

Barley or Bere 

7*0 

16-6 

26-4 

Oats 

78*1 

73*5 

20*8 

Bye 

•4 

*5 

•7 

Beans 

•6 

2.1 

6-7 


•1 

•2 

4*2 


100*0 

1000 

1^ 

Per centage proportion of each kind of green crop to total of 

green crop in — 





Ireland. 

Scotland, 

England. 

Potatoes 

70-9 

£1*6 

11*8 

Turnips and Swedes . 

... 21-4 

72-2 

68-2 

Mangold 

1*4 

•1 

We 

Carrots 

•2 

•2 


Cabbages, Kohl Rabi- 

-Rape.. 3*4 

•8 

6^8 

Vetches, Lucerne, Ac. 

2-7 

51 

14*9 


100 0 

100*6 

looii 


Since 1860, the area under cultivatiou has decreased from 
5,970,139 to 5,619,670 acres ; nearly haR a mUlion acres of laud 
has been removed from cultivation — I may almost say, abandon- 
ed to nature — during the past six years. We ,are informed that 
Wheat cannot be profitably cultivate in Irelandi owing to the 
humid nature of the enmate. From^tho statistical tables of 
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1865, Iseloofc the followiuff from the returns from Kerry, Cork, 
liQ^dondaiTv, aud Donegfu, which counties, from their googra- 
phibftt position, have a large annual rainfall : — 

CifU. Jhtstfuf, 

Kerry, average per statute acre 

Cork, do . .. U-5 

* Londonderry, do ... Id* 2‘>-4i 

Donegal, do '^^*01 

The average return for those four counties is 11^5 <*wts., or 
:27 bushels of 62 lbs. Mr. Caird averages the pro<lucL* of the 
Wheat crop in England at 26 J bushels per acre. U U <piito 
evident, therefore, that the climate of Ireland is not bLiin.Uil.' 
for the small area under the wheit crop. 

I need not occupy your time by alluding further to the riuv.d 
crops — tlie foregoing tables speak for t.liein.selvc.s. It i.s xny 
much to bo regretted that the area under green « io[)s has been 
so much reduced during the pa.st few years in Trclan J ; the de- 
crease last year was upwards of 20,oon acres. Unices these 
ctope are more laraely cultivated, the area under coie.il ciops 
must be considerably reduced. 

As to the superior character of Irish grass laud.s, I must con- 
fess I am sceptical ; excepting in the mitUaud count ie.s, I .suxv 
very little gross land that womd equal the grass l.uuls in many 
of the southern counties of Engl.ind. There are thou.saiid.s of 
acres of laud in Ireland under grass, a disgrace to the agricul- 
ture of the oountrj^ ; the loud would have beon better left 
in its uncultivated virgin state, as be in its present condition. It 
is yet to bo discovered in Ireland, what, even in this country, is 
to many aii unknown truth, that gross requires almost as tuucli 
attention as arable land. During last 3'^ear 200,000 acres of 
mblo land were laid down under grass. 

In 1860 the live stock of Ireland consisted of tlie following 
animals : — 555,440 horse.s, 171,706 assos, 3,712,92:1 head of 
cattle of all ages, 4,270,027 sheep, 1,493,532 pigs, 180,530 goats, 
and 10,744,422 head of poultry of all kinds. Since 1861, Iiorscs 
have been reduced in’ number fullv 80,000 , while cattle have 
increased upwards of 100,000 head ; and sheep nearly 620,000 
head. 1 need not trouble you with any detailed account of the 
live stock of Ireland ; the farmers in this part of England are 
too well ac(iuaiiitecl with Irish stock, to need any information 
from me. 1 will only remark, that Irish stock )ias vastly im- 
proved during the past twenty years, and that 1 have no doubt 
out tliat the various agencies now at work will result in th 
catablislimeut of herds and Hocks in Ireland unsurpassed ii 
Her Majesty’s dominions. 

T must now bring my observations to u close ; I have ivea 
passed already too far on your patience— the importance of th 
subject must be my excuse. I would only add, in coaclusiou 
that if 1 have succeeded iu removing any wrong impression froi 
your minds 4iegarding Irish Agrioiuturo, I slnill feel well re[)ai< 
for any little trouble I hu^e had in preparing this addre.ss. 


IRRIGATION IN REUNION. 


{Fmn the French.) 

The thcMiry of irrigation is intiuialely connected with that o 
drainage ; because, if the proper distribution of water to the 
soil is an essential element for developing vegetation, its re 
maiuiug there too long, its stagnation, CK^comes hurtful to th< 
plant, and may cause its destruction ; but the soil of our islam 
IS found to be drained naturally by rea.son of its physical forma- 
tion and inclination. We may therefore leave tliis .'second part 
of the question, and give our attention to the first. 

The oirculktion of water in . cultivated soils not only contri- 
butes to the activity of vegetation by the access of humidity, 
but also to their fertility, and in the long run improves them. 

The division of the soil into particles, between which the air 
can circulate, and the pores of which may imbibe, both air and 
water, such is the essential condition for the accomplishment 
of the phenomena of vegetation, and it may be addetl that the 
nourishment of the ^aut is prepared by the reaction of the 
oxygen of the air on the organic matters of the earth. In tlie 
. ohemioal e^cts which mayoe proiluced by drainage and irriga^ 
tiou, the air aoto on the various substances contained in the 
soil, and especially its oxygen combining witli tlie organic 
matters, produces carbonic acid, and in consequence disinte- 
grates and dissolves the calcareous substances, oecomposes the 
phosphates, peroxide of iron, d;o., dca, and as a necessary con- 
sequence, the .earth crumbles and acquii^es the porosity needful 
for vegetation. When fresh rains fall unexpectedly, or irrigation 
is practised, the water drivhs out the air previously introduced, 
modiHed afr Laving lost its oxygen, which consequently is renew- 
ed, terthe great l^nefit cf vegetation. In short, water has the 
property of dissolving the two chief elements pf tne atmosphere, 
oxygen and nitrogen, but because there is more oxygen to be 
dissolved than nitrogen, tliis oxygen produces an eminently use- 
ful effect on vegetation. Fact is here in aoooi'd with theory.” 
The properties of the water also exercise a |p*eat influence on 
vegetation. Water contains always iu solution, iu its mineral 


state, ovygen, carbonic aciil, ammouia, latrio acidf organic com- 
pounds and mineral salts, wiiicli uxerciso On euei^^fc action on 
vegetation, and furnish plants with .the fucnl which tliey re- 
quire.” 

Wishing to repoit of tho i5<im[M).sitioji of the waters of our 
river, which arc generally used for irrigation, wc have submitted 
to analysis some of tho .scdimontaiy deposit from the river 
i’hue.s. collected in our slotiin boili rs, with tlio following result ; 

“A iiotKcablo qii.inl.Uy of carbonic acid combined with liniu 
and nMgiio.sia, a cori.sidordl'lc proportion of iron, of silica, and ol 
alumina :nitl Hxla. 

In bliort, the deposit .in,ily/od maybe re[»rebC‘nte(l by the 
tbllowing bodies : -‘■I lic.L ,iln nimi, liiiio, magnesi.i, soda, iron, 
i-hloridc, carbonic .u'ld, o\ \ .uni li^^lrogeu. 

The HiUiUl <inautity of di‘i>odt buhur.ttod ^o the cl 10 mist did 
not permit of tlio d“t ‘nnin.ition of t1io propoi tioiis of each ; but 
according to the iv u ob.d'vol, lime, iron, and magnesia 
Qplored largely into it .. t )iii,> > .ilnm. 

Tlii^ aiicd^.sis, it itn\ b • ^ud, repri‘.sents vtny nearly the com- 
po.sition of the water., ol all our iiver , ns they t ilvo their li^e iii 
ii common centre. The presence of lime is c.speeially valuable 
for our low lands, which contain little or none. Irrigation tlieii 
m.iy enrich binds with sub, stances in which they are dsticiciit. 
This Idst coii.sidoration, and vitlicr.s above mentioned, will then 
explain how in certain loc.ilities of our island the lands sulniiittod 
to irrigation have been cultiv.itod f r yearn witliout faUowiiig, 
al ways giving excellent cru[).s, without lo.siug their fertility in 
any appreciable degiee. ^ 

tSourof''* (if t hi' Sttppltf of Wati'r^ 

Tlie water which i.s to be used for irrigation, may bo olitained 
from natural .sources, i i\crs brooks, and ravines, or artiflcial/y 
from wells. 

But little water How'. in our rivers, generally, after the perhal 
of tho urcat r.iiii.s of winter. In the dry season, the time when 
irrigation is most needed, tho supply of water fails, and th<^ bwls 
of our ttUTcnts become completely dried up. But under the 
[lermcable s.iiid ;uid [xibbleH, of wliicli the river hod.s are coni- 
l»o.sa<l, there often flow .streuns of water of considerable volume, 
which are never exhiusted. Not ponetrating the lower strata, 
the water iilbers gr.idnallv, and goes silently to the coast into tho 
Slaves of the sea". These ssaters might be utilizeil, by opening 
trenchos iu the mass of .s.ind and gras el on the most favourable 
paits of our rivers, to tlii'ir full breadth, and by tilling up tbeae 
trenches svilh impcrmc.il do pudding from tho solid bottom : the 
svatore, unable any longer to escape, would vise to the surface 
and inight he turned into canals. The pudding in question 
might, according to the importance of the work, l>e made with 
cl.ay mixed svith pebbles, and (Mrefnlly stami>od down ; or svitJi 
hydraulic concrete, composed of the volcanic ashes and lime 
which the country fur uLslics in abiiud.anco. The abov^o applies 
chicHy to the brook and ravines, which are real torrents 111 the 
rainy season, but the bed-s of wliicli are <piito dry in summer. 

There is another method of increasing tho volume of water 
sva.sted during the low water of our rivers. It consists in es- 
tablishing largo dams iu the most narrow and embanked parts 
of their beds, thu.s forming iimnoiise ro.servoirs, which store up 
for use during the dry .season the .supeiMbun<laiice of svater which 
falls during tho rainy season. But tho.se irameiiae works raise 
the grand prob*p 111 svhicli .should be previoihsly solved, and which 
is beyond our province (that of their cost). Meansvliile, because 
of its imporUnco, your eommissiun cxpros.scs the opinion that 
this question should be brought before the notice of tho govern- 
ment. Springs of water iii\y also be a precious addition to the 
supply for irrigating purposes. We do not mean merely springs 
which rise alxive tho Buiface of the ground, but tho.se wliicli may 
reatlily be brought to light by works easily t'xeciitod. 

Waters which r.irely appear abo\ e the surf.ice, m.iy bo found 
in abundance under our leot. It is suffieieut to gUuco at tho 
configuration of our island, to have an idea of the quantity of 
water which might be obtuin’oJ and .stored in resors oirs. Un- 
fortunately the waters rapidly peuetrate the permeable surface 
of our soil, following at variable dr*pths the losver beds, and 
flow, like the waters of our rivers, unseen, to the sea coast, 
without having been utilized to the j)i ofit of our agriculture. 

With an attentive f*tu«ly «)f our lauds, and the peculiarities of 
our ravines, by practi.sing the boring which the now system of 
tubular pumps renders fi‘ f.siblo, il is po.ssihlo to liiul out the 
locality of subtorraneau sheet.s of is. iter, and by opening troiiohea 
periieiidiciilar to the slopes, until the vei us of water are met 
with, it would be easy to conduct it to the surface. In many 
localities of our island, especi.dly 011 the lowland plains netu* the 
coast sheets of water are met with at very slight depths, a few 
y.ird.s at iiio.st. Wells dug at slight expouao, with barrels with- 
.n them, would supply great volumes of water, which might be 
raised by horse-power, by windmills, or, still better, by powerful 
steam engines. 

When the supply canal is to be constructed on an incline of 
difficult acces.s, we do not hesitate to advise the use of Iron 
Janals of this kind which are made at moderete prices, the tbick- 
less of tho metal vaiying from i to ^ of au iOoh, according to the 
capacity of the canal. The stability required may be ensured by 
jorner pietcb. 
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TheHO canals last a long time if preserved now aiu} then with 
a coat of paint or tar. In the case in point they ai** Ichh ex- 
pwn.sivo than ma-soDry. The chief aupjdy canal Hhould truyei-se 
iho ground to bo irrigated through its whole extent ; f»>r distri- 
buting the water several kinds of conduits nrc neodful — Ist, 
those which receive the water from the supply canals and con- 
duct it tp ; itid, the trenches which empt/ the water into fur- 
rows, and whence, lastly, it is distributi-d over the heJds to be 
irrigated. * * 

In conchiaifti, Avliat \vc have said on the advantages of irriga- 
tion applied to our agriculture will merely coiifirm the opinions 
you have already formed on the ability it confers of planting 
and obtaining croim at the most f.ivonrahlc periods, of carrying 
into the soil at any time the raannres which may he neede<l, and 
ia.stly, of fhe grt‘at economy of manual labour which it enables 
us to cxiTcisc in oiir agriciilinvc 

As an immediate eonsccjuence of irrigation the return of our 
erops will 1)0 increased, hut ihi.s incroa.sc docs nf)t permit of 
actual cstim.ite It will naturally vary wutli the diflerenoes of 
the climate, soil, and mode of cidturt*. Jfin dry regions, where 
for want (.»f water the growth ofcro[»s is ordinarily impossible, 
all the produce of the soil may be attributed to irrigation, we 
may also say th\t il.s applioaiion will not be wdiliout iidUnmce 
even in InuuMi localitie.s As W'o already explained, piTiodical 
watering nob only favo\irs vepdation by fuI■lli^]ling the plant 
with the rtspiisite degree of inoi.^lure, it also acts ehemiiMlIy on 
the Boil by earrying to it now luineiples and favouring the trans- 
formation c)f its const it unit elements Lastly, it is worthy of 
remark that tlio.se localities of onr i.sbnid submitted to irrigation 
have liecn able to sti-iiggle W’ilh ad\ania}.e against all the 
scourges of which the inlluoiiue lia.s been .so fatal to onr colonial 
iV^viGwlixiro - Erl rrtci frotn th*' Rt of the Coiintiixslon of the 
i hahilff'r o/ Affi'h'olhii'e of the I'iUiml of Reut>lon^ on Irritjolion 
Ofiphietl tu (*oionuil Affrindlurc. ‘ 

MISCELLANEA. 


The (lOvernnuMit of India has lieou nialviiig ennunic'. relative 
(o the eflect of the cultivation of the .sunflower plant in neutra- 
lising the injui ions efleet of marshy exhalations. A despatch 
was addressed in December last to the Secretary of State for 
India, roc( nesting him to obtain, through the Foreign OfUco, any 
information Franco and Jfolland might bo able to afford. Lord 
liyons, AmbrtS'S.ulor at Paris, wa.s accordingly inslructt d to make 
enquiry on th^ suhjeet of a treati.so respecting the cyltiv.ition of 
suntlowor siihl to have*, been prestuitcd to the Societe 'rherapeii- 
tiquo of Palis by M ^lartin M Ollivior eaused enquiries to bo 
niudo, but with no good result, as luiioiig all the works ou thi.s 
bubjoct submitted to the SoeicHe there w’a.s none found wiitten 
by M. i\lartin. At the flague, enquiries wore only just nion* 
successful in eliciting information. M. Ijinibnrg could lind little 
but hearsay on the suhjeet, lie only knew that the plant had 
been sown in the Netherlands for the object slated. Tlnnr 
ofticers in the East were, how'cver, to be a.^Ked to .state wJiat 
their experience wa.s. The Minister of tlte Tnterior enabled 
M. Linihurg to anqdify his answ^cr, by adding that siucc the 
reclamation of the Lae do Haarlem, no one liad any oc<'asion to 
fear intermittent fever, if lie only took earn (o pl.iiit “ colza” on 
the dry land, or wild plants such as the Cincrarefl palu.biri.s.”— 
Times of India 


IIIRIOATION nv WIND TOWEIl. 

lieacl the following letter from Mr. II. A Harris of the Itongal 
Marino, dated 12th Augus^. 

“ Ou the 20th of July'Tl addressed the Hcugal (b)\a*rnmciit, 
on the subject of irrigation by wind powoi*, and on the (Jth of 
August a few remarks of iniiio on tlio subject appeared in the 
hiaian Daihf Ncies^ wliicli you have no doubt seen. T now beg 
to offer to any member of the Society, who feels an intere.st in 
this method of irrigation, a Kinall wind-mill pump complete, well 
suited fora geiitlenian's garden, and in good W'orking order, on 
the following conditions : — 

*• Is/.— Tho pump will be put up by mo free of all charge. 

** 'hid — A good situation open to all winds must be found. 
jlrd . — That if it works satisfactorily, the recipient vvill aid 
jiie introducing them to the province of Orissa and other parts 
of India, for which 1 am convinced they arc well adapted. 
f dimensions of Pump and of Mod eL 

Stroke, about 6 inches. 

J)iameterj)uin|>, inches. 

Diainetear of sails nearly 8 feet, L o., each sail 4 feel. 

Lift, nbodt 12 feet. 

Niiinbet* of sails, 4. 

Should ray offer be thought worthy of notice, a icply will 
oblige. The present raodol is best adapted for a well, but could 
be placed over a tank if necessary. 

Agreed— To introduce the above letter in thi.s day^s proceed- 
ings, with tho view of inviting a response to the offu* of Mr. 
Harr is Irotn any one iutorested in ihelmhjQct^^A(/n-Iior(icid(vral 




CALCUTTA, 15th October 1870, 
AUUICULTUllAL EXHIBITION.— FURREEDPORE. * 


Report Oil the Exhibition for 1870. 

lot. -Tho first Agricultui’al Exhibition took place in the year 
iSfH, and since then the e.xhibition has Ikjgii held year after 
year with varying succc.ss. Some years ago it was almost fearcxl 
that it w'oiild cease to be held, but owing to tho energy, espe- 
cially (if Haboo Dhii^wan Cliiiiider Dose, those evil times were 
tided over, and during tho last year or so the exhibition has 
gradually gone on increasing in size, in the amount of the suras 
Hub.scribed to it, ainl in the area over which its influence extopds. 
'fhe following figures will show this in paid; : — " 

A motuit sabscribcih 

lis. as. p. 

Year IS'is . . . . • , 8>S7 0 0 

1,02S 15 0 

1S70 i,-200 0 0 

2nd. — Thi.s yCiir agri<‘ulturists came wutU sainplos of rice and 
»ibcr prodiK ts from distances, iinlctd from all parts of the dis- 
tnet, thu.H pioving that the exhibition is gaining notoriety, mid 
that the pcojdc of tho ilistrict arc getting confidence in its 
ability. A few (too few) of the landowners attended during 
the exhibition week. "J'he account given to mo of the reason of 
more of thi.s clas.s nut Liking interest in tho matter was the want 
of due ]>iiblicatiou of tlic programuie tofhotn. Thi.s will bo 
iccUlicd in fulurc by a copy of the cnminittoe's proceedings and 
•f till' programme hciiig .^cnt to cacli inftiicntiul landowner, so 
tb.it they niciy not in lutiirc plead ignorance of tho 
its < h'frto'fer^ and ubjeef, 

:\rd. Tbc iliicf point to be noticed in the present exhibition 
IS tho large number of various sorts if rice brought for exhibition 
from all i)aits of tlic district, tho eagerness of the exhibitors, 
and tlu' interest displayed by the spectators. The exhibition of 
sugarcane, molasses, vegetables, was regaidcd with a certain 
amount of interest, which was chiefly shewn by tho exhibitors 
and their friends, but on the days (for the committee had to 
give two days to this instead of one as put down in the pro- 
granic) on whicli tho rice were exhibited, tho people flocked in 
number.^ to look on, and displayed a really lively interest in 
the matter. This is a very significant faof, and in future exhi- 
bitions a large portion of the best prizes should be set aside for 
the <'ncoinMgemcnt of iho exhibition of all sorts of rice of the best 
jualily. There should t>o a prize for each class 9f rice, the 
pri/a* to be awarded to tlie best exhibited in that class ; 
because certain parts of tho district are more especially 
ixda[)toil to iho different classes, and it should bo the ob- 
jiM-t of the committee to encourage agrirulturists in all parts 
f the district to compete with one another for the production 
of the bc.st sort of rice produced in their part of the vountrt/, 
notice this, because it scorns hitherto to have been the 
custom to award prizes only to what are considered by 
connois.scurs to be the best sorts of rice. For instance, tho 
connoi.sseurs ^ay this is a very good rice LW, but the 
hind is inferior and therefore no prize can bo awai'ded to it. 
On this jiriiiciple no judges could in England award any prize 
to apples or pears unless these were all Hatisbone pippins or 
jargonelles. 

4//).— That there was a falling off in the^ exhibition of certain 
products, such as pulses, sugarcane, &c., is attributable to two 
causes — viz., tho cyclones of May and Juno, and tho inundations 
3 f October last. As to the cyclones, it is well known what 
lamagc they were likely to cause to agriculturists in general. 
They were sutticiently spoken of at tho time, so as not to require 
iiuch special meiilien m tliia report. As to the latter cause, 
.11 the very latter end of October there was a rise in the Pudma 
[Ganges), which of course caused a corresponding rise in the 
[dials and “ bheols ” all over the district ; these again ovorflowod 
heir banks and inundated the whole country, and this inunda- 
ioii did not dry off till the oud of November. This was 
JisastroiiH to many of tho peas and pulses which are sown in 
Kartick or October. We may say, if it bod not been for these 
rory exceptional calamities, the out-turn of dl crops would have 
jeen generally as excellent as that of tho rice, and the exhibitiou 
would have excelled in all its departments those of previous 
(Tears. 

l>th , — As was to be expected in a Bengal district, chief among 
he show of live stock wore draught oxen and milch oows.^ The 
brmor especially should bo noticed, such cattle beinff principally 
ised for the plough. The ploughing match was also well cou- 
iontested by eleven competitors, to six of whom prizes were 
xAvardecl. 

6/A. — The sanitary arrangements of the fair were carried out 
otwitBstanding that the people at fiipat seemed inclined to 
■csisb any such innovation. Trenches were dug ou the banks of 
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the Dhole lake, and mothers appointed to see that the earth woe 
property applied According to tne dry-earth system. Dr. Bose, 
the civu surgeon, porsotimly superintended the matter, and all 
the arrangements were siiocessfuny esarriod out. Noensesuf 
cholera or any other epidemic occurred during the fair, though 
it was estimated that it was attended hy some thousands of 
pdople. 

1th. — TJbei*e were the usual nniusements in the way of .athletic 
sports, races of all sorts, and native singing and danL-mg 
Tlieae spoHs and amusements tti*e necessary to attract spectators, 
who again servo to auimato and oncourago the exhibitors .and 
traders who set up shops during the coutinuaucc of the exhibi 
tioii. If bands of music and other attractions are found nocos 
saryin Europe, how much more so is aoraetliing of this sort 
necessary in this country 1 

The CToatest credit is due to the committee, especiully 
to Dr. Bose, Baboo Neelkant Seekdar, (Junga Naraiii Chowdry 
Modhoosoodun Chowdry, Bopin Behari Sirkar ; and that tlu 
whole exhibition was a success, is very much diio to the uu- 
ceastng exertions, energy, and ability displayed b}' the honorary 
secretaries, Baboos Ohuudra Mohun Roy and Blmbuu Molmi 
Raha. 

9th , — Pursuant to notice', the annual ngricultural oxhibitini 
was opened to the public on the 1st January 1870. Tiie follow 
ing is a brief narrative of each successivo day’s prococHlings 
during the eight days the oxliibition lasted tliis year: — 

1st Jinwart /, — This was the day (ixe<l for a show of vegetable's^ 
foreign and nafivL*. The show in this departm<Mi j was not tjuite 
equal, to fornler ones, owing, it is said, to the cyclones of May 
and Juno 1869. The show of European vogetablos was uveragoly 
good, but not so the native. The people nogloctod their ganlen 
products to look after more impoi-tant cultivations injured by 
tlie cyclones. 

,The evening was suorit in aransements, such as snek and 
ghurrah races, pole climbing. During tho night there we 
native nautchea and a display of fireworks. The exhibition room 
was very tastefully fitted up with hanging lamp.s ainl other d 
corations, and forni(‘d a good native ball-room. 

\9th, Jannar}f , — This was Sunday. As previously noti- 

fied in the programme, nothing was done this day. 

llth, Zni Januarj /. — There was a show of veg<‘labk‘.s ,anrl 
manufacturos, such as sugarcano of various kinds, nndas'jess and 
sugar of diflerent sorts, cocoamiLs, castor-oil seed and oil, arrow- 
root, glioo of difterciit sorts, butter and cream, &c., &c. Con- 
siderable improvement was apparent as compared with former 
years. There were some foot races and other athletic sports in 
the afternoon, for which the winners got prizes. 

\2th. ^th January , — This day was fixed for the e.xhibition (>f 
rice. Early in the morning swarms of people literally pom*ed into 
tho exhibition ground with various samples of rice in baskets full. 
Numerous spectators also pressed in exhibiting tho very great 
interest people hnvo in the eultivatioii of this the staple produce 
of tho country. Need we say that the cultivation of rice en- 
grosses the attention of tho people m The object of 

the exhibition therefore has been, we are perfi'ctly convinc<*d, 
realized as far this department of agriculture is concoriicd. 
The undoubtedly great interest which every body, both 
exhibitors atid spectators, took in this day’s exhibition was 
very remarkable. Various apocimens of ainun and qus rice 
were exhibited, and tho competition was so keen that tlie 
whole day and part of the night passed in selecting merely a 
number of the best sorts of tlie amun exhibited, for more cureful 
examination on the day following. Of the amun rice there were 
270 e.xhibitorH and 49 species ; of aus, 1 II exhibitors and 28 
species. 

Neither games nor any other amusement couM b(* held this 
evening, as tho committee’s time was fully engrossed in the se- 
lection of the best species of ahiiip paddy only. The exhibitors 
of the aus paddy were desired to come next morning. 

\Zth. ^thJanuartf . — This day tho whole of the morning was 
occupied in selecting the best kinds of the aus croi) rice, and 
lirizes were settled for both aus and amun. Specimens of difter- 
ent cereals and rubbio crops wore also exhibited. These .speci- 
mens were, however, not very good owing to the rise of the 
river so late as in October, which destroyed the crops altogether. 
In the evening there was a nautoh at night, both khemint and 
jatraf the latter being a curious medley of Hindoo tragedy, 
comedy, and theology, partly recited in verse and partly in pro.so 
disloguo. 

14M 6th January . — ^This day live stock was exhibited— milch 
cows, plough bullocks, country-bred bulls, poultry, sheep, gtuits, 
dpc. agricultural implements, cotton-cleaning machines, ^c., were 
alsoexhited. Some of the milch cows wore fine animals, pro- 
dnoinff five seers of milk daily The rehow of pairs of draught 
bullocks was also good, some of tho pairs wing really fine 
animalB. The poultry show for some cause or other was not 
good this year. 

Date AS above. The pony races were held this afternoon. 
Neatly 20 were entered. Several heats had to be rnn before 
three' prizin' tobW bo awarded. There were also'* other games 
and other athletic sports. Native dancing and singing during 
the night. « 

^ ' 


14M. This day there wasa ploughiuff match ; 

eleven competitors api>oarod. Tho competition was keen and 
vigorous^ and several prizes wore awarded. 

In tlie evening there wore Wrestling, high jump, broad jump, 
and siniiiar games and other athletic sports. 

L'it/i. M J</ n fat /y.— Thin was the last ilay of toxhibition. A 
incofiiig of tho members of tho conimittoo wits held in the after- 
noon at thi‘ inelii hiingalow, and the business of the djiy was 
opened by a spei'ch from the chairman, Mr. Alexander. 

The ilKLribuHou of prizes to sucoes.sful competitors, of whom 
there were about 2S0 per>.<|ns present, botides u vast eoneourso 
of spectators followed, ainl the proceedings were brought to 
a close ate o'clock p.m . when tho meeting was dissolved with 
th.uika to tho chair. 

At night there was a grand display of fireworks. Thus oou- 
cludod tho exhibition. 

N. S. Alkxandisu, 

President of tho Furroedpore 
Agricultural Exhibition (‘onimittoe. 

No. 1948. 

THH OoMMISSloNKR OV DvcVX 

J^ort WUlinni, tir ^ith JS70. 

Sir, — With nJi'roueo to your letter No. 172 dated tho 16th 
nltiino, with eiielosun's fnmi tho tJolluotor of Furreodporo, 
submitting .a copy of the printed rejjort of the results of the 
agricuUurtil ovhibitnin hehl in .lanuary last iii his district, I am 
directed to mfbrni you that the Lieutonant-C4i>voriior has been 
pleased to sanctiou tho grant of Us, ‘iaO towards the oxpousos 
of tho next fair, on tho understanding that tlio amount sanction- 
ed will bo spent in prizes to exhibitors and not on amusements. 
Tho Accoiiiitint-Clenercil will be requested to adjust tho charge. 

I am aKo to convoy to you an expression of the Lieutenant- 
Governors gratili* at ion at the success of tho last exhibitidn. 

11. S. B radon. 

Under-Secy, totin' Govt, of Bengal. 


®Ite clfarjfsters’ 


CALGUTTA, l^Tfi Ocroimii, IH7(). 


To the Editor of the AtjricHltHr(.d Oa^etfe of [tidia 

Sir, —T cannot pass l)y your quotation from the Madras ^JaU 
outitJod, “ Forestry a Failure,” without endeavouring to show 
iq) what any oinxwho is acquaiutoil with tJio history of forestry 
in Euro[)e must know to be egregiously in error. The facts of 
European forestry show what a largo outlay of money is neces- 
sary for a period of between (>0 and 100 years, in order to pro- 
duce forests, but that, eventually, tliey pay very well, and 
France ami Germany onco exhausted of timber arc now supplied 
with fuel at nearly as cheap a rate us coal, besides exporting 
enormous ipia^tities of deals to all the world. Horae in fact are 
now in uso as sleepers on tho Indian railways. The true place 
of tho forests is ernph.itically not under rerenve. Forestry has 
for its object the prudiv tlon of timber to anpply thedemand^ and not 
revenue which properly comes irorn taxes. The average propor- 
tion under forest in Germany is about P16 acre per head of 
population, and a good aero produce ^000 cubic feet of timber. 
Tho rate in the Central Provinces, a fair fipecimen of India, is 
perhaps three acres per man, a gooil acre bearing at the outside 
.500, cubic feet ; but tho forests aro mostly cleared of all good 
timber and are not likely, without the most c.arefiil conservation, 
to reproduce it. Scientific forestry, like agriculture, is based on a 
system of rotation and a proper provision, for reproduction of the 
crop is the very existence of the sy.stcm. To dismiss the trained 
forest establishment and appoint a forester in each district under 
the civil authority, woulil iiuleeil, as the writer in tho Madras 
Mail says, produce a line income with little outlay, but the 
forests would, like tho goose with the golden eggs, soon be out 
of existence. It would bo precisely as sensible to appoint an, 
agricultural labourer to luok after a farm with orders to cut the 
uiiripo corn and sell it for straw and dismiss your steward be- 
cause he wanted money to sow the next crops. If the writer 
had any idea of how sucessful both in the timbor producing and 
paying point of view systematic forestry has proved in France 
and German v after one and a half to two centuries* trial, I axa 
sure he would not have propounded such opinions, condemning 
without fac'ts, a well established institution. Before it is possi- 
ble that there can be any result from conservation in India, the 
full period for the growth of the trees must elapse, i. e., 60 to 
100 years. Till then, if the forest department pays its expeiMfea 
t will have done exceedingly well. I hoi^e Uiat by publishing • 
his you will let forestry liavo justice in your column. 

Tuos. Wingfield Wedbeji, 
Asst. Conservator of Forests, Hosbungabad, 0. 1* 
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THK All.ANTLy AH A TIMDEK TREK. 

Both HI rruiico and America this Ip^o is gaining ground in 
tlio eatiniatioii of practical men. Kxporinienis uuulo in Franco 
show the wo<xl to have leas density than tliat of tlio oak, and 
greater than that of the elm, while it ia Nni)orior to either of the 
two in eluHticitjr and tenacity. Ailantns jdanks have heon ex- 
posed to the weather for 27 .>cin’s, v\ ilhonf sliflter or paint, and 
the wood i.s still perfectly prenervid. 'flio wood is useful for 
agricultural imi)h‘inents, and it la ilht r \viir[»s nor oi-acks. It 
MaWM readily, fmil iiftoraards .it (|iiir«‘'' ;;ri at hardufss uialer ex- 
posure to the air. ^riiQ ail/nitns grows so lively in this country 
that it ought not to he a ililiieiill ni.tttrr to a.seertaiu wlH‘th<‘r 
its timber is ns sorvieeahio here iis it is said to be across the 
water.- 


IIIIAGKKUITTTEE VALLEY EOllESTS 

T( C. J. It. A’., 

tn (invorhmrnt^ X. W. /*., /*. 11. 7> 

Jkttt*d tfn 1th XnrnnliiU'y LsdD. 

Tho Coiiscrvatm* h.us the honour to suhtuil herewith the ]\lap 
and Valuation Surveys of the Bhageeruttfo Forests, whith ha\e 
been prepared by Mr. Grant during ihe past season. They will 
give the Gcu'ernmont a very aeeur.ite idea of these valuable 
though distant forests, aii<l carry ^\ith them the most favourable 
iinpres-sion of the zeal and ability ^^ith which Mr. Grant has 
carried out his work iu these ditticiilt and distant mouniaiiis, to 
which the Gnservator uoidd desire t(j solicit the ftiv<airable at- 
tention of Govornmeut. The forest. s of the Jadh Gunga (which 
joins tho Bhageerutteo from Ncclung about 8 miles helow Gun- 
gootree) arc not included iu this lieport, and will b(‘ surveyed 
another year. 

GK.vm: VL dk.A uiitiu.n'. 

Just above flic point whole (ho Jiliagceruttei* cuts tliroiigh tho 
snowy range is situated tlie village <jf .lhalci. Botween this point 
and (lungoot TOO the valley lies nearly < I net ast and west. It is 
about 17 miles in length hot ween these points, and this portion 
ofthe valley contains the Deodar Eoicst. Deodar extends for about 
miles alxive (juugootree, but it i-> generally stunted. 'J'he 
C ’fleer i^rcohu) evtomh eight iiul<-8 higher up the valley 

above Guugoot roe, and the biu h is fouiul in patches up to viihiu 
half a mile of the glacier. The suiveys were only carried up 
as far as Guugootrcc'. 

Agreeably to my directhuiM, Mr. Grant divided tbo forests 
into convenient Idocks, loipubd by u.itural f<‘aturc.s— the 
several blocks nf forests being called by the names of the 
or streams which bound them to the east. The upper survey 
line was (Mriiod along th(» i dge i f tlie foi est l>elow tho snow; 
valuation line.s, two ehain.s in breadtli, wmi' then taken through 
(ho forest us far as jiossihlo. 'riie^'C .ire idl indicated in the 
map. Tlio liees were care fully n mi n ted along the lim'.s, di.stiii- 
giiishing the Sound from the nn^oiiiid, and averages were thmi 
struck for the whole block from the number eounti'd alniig each 
.survey lino, as per its average. 

A description ()f each block iu suceo'^sion, commeneiiig from 
the east along the north bank of the river, and roturniug up 
tho south liank from the west, will now be given. 

thiiufdoti'ce fVock . — This block extends from the junction of 
the jadh G'unga with the Bhagccnitfeo u]) to the Gungootree 
Temple. It ih a narrow’ strip of fore.st cont .lining somewhat less I 
than ^00 acres. The rooks arc granite, tluj hill sides excessively 
steep, and the river runs nearly tlie whole di.stance between 
perpendicular clifl’n from 200 to .iOO l‘et.1 in height below’ the 
forest. 

Some of the finest trees in tlie wlioh' forest are in this block, 
and several were measured of lO feet girth and upwards, and i 
from 100 to 200 feet in height, Thuso, how^ever, to the east 
are .somewhat .stunted and broken, hut they are no duiibt of 
gi'oat age— the two trees above the temjile being suppos^xl 
to be even 1,500 years old. Aboietlm .ladli Gunga, there is 
a clo.se fore.st of young trees siiringing iii) in the old cultiva- ' 
tion, and generally the proiiorlion of young trees in this portion t 
of the forest is good, as will be seen by a comparison of the j 
miiubor of 3rd ami 4tli class to mature tn e.s. This forest has ( 
not been much injured by uval.iiiclies, but the damage from 
lire and barking of trees in former times has been considerablo. 
There is a fair quantity of Pinvn c.rrv /410 mixed with the deodar, 
but 110 other tree.s. This bhx’k has not been w'orked, except to 
a very small extent by Mr. Wilson. 

Nedi0ig Block, — oxtend.s from the Jadh Gunga or Noelung 
Biver westwards as far the Goomgoom River. Tho churao- < 
teristics are geuer.illy the same as those of the last block. It | 
contains some very fine forests, ami a very fair show of young 
trees iu portions of it But it has snftered terribly from ava^ 
lanches ; and where they have fallen, the forest is utterly 
destroyed. It is a couvonient forest to work, and will yield 
much good timber. 

fioomgoom Block, — The valley hero becomes more open and 
the forest closer. The trees arc generally not of such large size ; 
but A vast proportion bavo boon burnt and killed foFthe ciilti- 


vatiou of the Mukwa people in former jem. Though not 
included in the estimate of the forest, they willyield a quantity 
of limiter for sleepers, independent of the liviitt fbrest. 

Jlirseel Block lias been heavily worked by Mr, Wilson in the 
ast years, while great number of - trees were destroy^ b^re 
is time for cultivation. There is, however, a good deal of 
timber left available for use. 

SOimi SlDl or THE RIVER. 

Tnilgorcc Block , — The same remarks will apply as to the 
Ilirsce Block. There is a fine forest of Exedm and silver-fir 
niixiHl with and above the deodar in this block. 

Sactcf Bloch , — The older trees have been generally felled 
in this 1 dock, but there is still a good amount of fine timber 
(tleodar and clieer), while a fine young forest of young deo- 
dar and cheer is nOw coming on. Above the deodar theio 
is a fine fore.st of silver-fir ( IT e55ia/ia)~the trees being of 
enormous size ; but they are of great age and generally unsound. 
Some portions of this block have been dre^fully injured by 
tiro, and numcroiis fine trees have been destroyed for the tem- 
porary cultivation of the Daralee village. The deodar forest 
west of Daralee is, however, as fine as any I have seen almost 
uiyw'hcre. * 

Dootloogad Block.— Th\^ large block of forest contains a vast 
(piantity of tiue timber. The average of the surveys shows 
about 2.5,000 first-cla.ss trees, but this is certainly well within 
tlic real number. Tho forest has been considerably worked 
hiueioforc iu certain parts, but not all over, and it has been 
much <leva.8tated by avalanches. The young forest i» particular- 
ly good in poiiions of this block. 

Buvtrgad Block . — Tho mountains here are exceedingly pre- 
cipitiouH, and the forest very iiiacoessiblo. They may, however, 
be got at ill almost every part by light wiro-rope bridges aero.ss 
the river from the north .side. While an immense amount of . 
valuable timber is available, if only it can bo put into the river 
witlumt being broken to pieces over the precipices. Tho number 
of trees shown iu the statement is certainly well within the 
number which exist in the forest. 

Nuktr Uumja 2f/oc7’.— Thi.s forest is opposite to*the Gun- 
yootreo Temple. The trees are generally stunted, tho aspect 
being cold and enjoying but little sun. Neverthele.ss, in many 
luces fair }oung forests may be seen coming on, and on ox- 
aminalion it soems better than could be expected in such a 
i Illation. 

' IJENKIIAL CONDITION OP THE FORESTS AT PRESENT. 

1 1 must be confcs.sed that these forests bear a very de.solate 
appearance on til st looking at them, and if their true value be 
i not carefully gone into. The ravage.s committed by tho cultivat- 
ors in the western portion of the valley, where thousands upon 
thou-sands of dead trees all killed bv file- disfigure the hill-side 
in every direction, are barely equalled by the destruction com- 
mitted by avalanches higher up the valley. Here, in the 
Neeliiiig, Dinargad, and Doopoogad Blocks, huge lanes may be 
.seen s\vc|)t clean down tho hill-side by avalanches, the wliole 
place strowed right and left with the cfctrw ot trees, hurled down 
and broken iu pieces, from small saplings up to trees of 12 and 15 
feet iu girth, in one common destruction. Then, again, the 
forests luiviug been worked formerly on no regular system, the 
whole place i.s strewed with loppings and tons of trees, and half- 
decayed logs. Added to this, from the height of the mountains 
the sun di.sa}qM*ars entirely from the valley by half-past one or 
two o’clock in the afternoon, and does not rise till half-past 
eight in tho morning— the frost being exceedingly severe, xmile 
cutting winds blow all day lung, and snow in this month 
(November) lies far down the side of the mountain. All this is 
against natural reproduction, and makes one wonder how such 
fine trees have ever oeen produced as are seen here. 

The rate of growth, however, is no doubt voiy slow. Although 
there are exceptions, and eiiecimens of very good growth may 
be found in the valley, yet, after examining many trees, the CV)u- 
.servatur cou8ider.s that eight ringi per mck may bo taken os a 
fair Avei age of the rate growth in these forests, or about 200 
years for a tree of two feet in diameter. Many stumps showing 
an ago of upwards of 400 and fiOO yeara have l>een counted by 
the Conservator, and one containing about 420 rings pleasured 
under 4 feet. In the Hirseed Blocx one stump was counted of 
7 feet diameter, with only 320 rings, and the rate very much 
varies according to difiorence of situation ; and this happens 
also where trees are within a short distance of each other m the 
same block. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMEIfr AND PLAN OP WORXlNa 
It is very remarkable that where the forest has been 
cut down by avulauchos, in no cose can any young tree l>e 
seen coming up again ; tho ground becomes covered with somh- 
jiingle, and the forest disappears. 

As a largo amount of timoer must'bd taken firom these forbsts 
during the next few years, it becooieB important to oorisider the 
best plan of working them. After ooi^lly consiilering the 
matter, tbte Conservator feels o^viooed that the plan of felling 
in line.s, leaving intermediate lines of trees between, will not do 
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bei^. The ehelter of older trees is abaolutelv necessary tc^lot 
the yoonff ones tahe root and obtain shelter in this bitter climate. 
Indeed, ^e action ot, nature with regard to the avalanches, 
which, as it were, tsll retulari lines of trees through the forest 
seem to show us that sa<3i a man would never answer, as the 
forest never springs up again m such places. He believes that 
the best plan will DO to t&e as many of the sound first-class 
trees out of the forest oa it will probably bear without denuding 
the ground or depriving the young trees of shelter, and then 
ahu4it vp allowing any workman to outer it. 

For the present, felling will be confined to tho four westorn 
blocks, and to certain limited portions of those blocks wliich it 
may be convenient t6 work. Moreover, every effort will bo 
made to utilize aa many of the dead trees, which exist in groat 
nunibera in these four blocks, for sleepers. Many of them are 
perfectly sound, and the timber seems excellent, and of course 
ihorougnly seasoned. 

As regards what may be called putting theHo forests into 
order, collecting and burning the dfhrUy and such like, the Con- 
servator really does not see where he can even begin with profit. 
To make any perceptible change in thi.s point of view wouhl 
entail a vast amount of money and much labour, which is difii- 
cult to procure. He believes th.tt as regards tlie future we 
must insist in clearing up the work as we go on, and little by 
little remedy tho past in the forests in which we may bo 
woiking. 

In tlie moauwliile, every pains will be taken to keep the present 
work straight and as it should be. The villagers are no longer 
allowed to mu'n the forests for cultivation or to bark the trees. 
There is very little sheep-grazing, especially in tho upper part 
of the valley, as the sheep are Ml constantly employed in jour- 
neys to Thibet. Even with all the drawbacks that exist, Cov- 
ernnient may rest assured that the rent they pay to the Hajah 
of Tohree for Jiis forests (of which these are only a small portion), 
even if supplemented by the cost of tlic Bhageoruttee Valley 
Road, is well laid out, and that they ought to get a hiAiidsonie 
return in the shape of timber for their money. 

Proposals for tho work of ‘preparing the sleepers required for 
tho Delhi Bltilway arc submitted in a separate document. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

In this Report the Conservator has endeavoured to give a 
general idea of the condition of tho forests, apart from figures, 
which are contained in tho table which is appended, and ^\hlcll 
ives a carefully eompiled statement of the contcuts of tho 
ifferent blocks of forest at a glance. This seems tlie most 
useful way of showing it; and, indeed, from tins table the 
condition of each blo(^ of forest can be better told than iit 
tho Report. It should bo remarked that only lir.st-class clicor 
trees are counted. 

In conclusion, he would add a few words on the forests of tho 
Jjxdh Gunga or Nccliing River, on tho condition of the Bhagec- 
ruttoe for floating, and on the progress of tho road during the 
past year. 

As roffards the forests of the Neolung Valley, which will be 
surveyed if possible next season. Tho deodar extends for about 
twelve miles up the valley, and contains some ^ery fine trees ; 
but there is very little appearance of young forest. The teriibly 
cold winds which tear up and down this valley must, it is sup- 
(Kised, carry away the seed from place to place and prevent it 
germinating. Nevertheless, a considerable amount of mature 
timber may bo taken from tho valley. 

In the upper portion towards Noolung, the peucil-ccdar 
{Jumpenvs exceha) is found in considerable abiuidaucc ; but it 
has been much cut for fuel by the Tai tars, who come to tlie 
valley with their sheep ; and but few trees of any size exist. 
Neelung is about 10,000 feet above the sea, and it grows close 
up to it. 

FLOATING IN THE ^HAOEERUTTEE. 

Thero will be difficulties in reffard to this matter which did 
not strike the Conservator when he made his hurried journey 
up the valley last year at this time. The upper portion of 
the gorge is so bad that sleepers could not be floated through 
it he hoped^ in the cold weather ; in the floods they would 
be dashed to pieces. Below the gor;ge, the river, it is believed, 
presents no difficulties ; but perhaps it will be better to launch 
the logs in tlie floods, when they will be cairied through the 
gorge, and then they can be out into sleepers wliere they are 
stranded below the gorge, or in the Doon, if they get so far. 

The Conservator believes that it would not take very ranch 
to improve the bed of the river for floating to such an extent that 
sleepers might easily be floated with safety in tho cold weather 
through the gorge ; but without a survey of the river, he does 
not like to speak positively on this point. Such a survey will 
be made whenever Mr. O’Oallaghaa l^s leisure to attend to it, 
and 4Aien some calculation may be entered into as to the cost of 
opening the river in the gorge. Perhaps the best plan woidd he 
to ejiena a small sum (say a couple of thousand rupees) every 
vear in blaiting away Ihe worst impedimenta. !Mow the gorge 
there Is certainly nothing worse in the river ‘than there is 
between Augustnloonee and the Doon, whence we know that ! 
sleepers were floated last March and ApriPwith ease and safety. I 


®he pauttrs’ 

CALCUTTA 15th October, 1870. 

THE ESTATES. 

Tnr ColTeo Planteisof tho Noilgherry lOllm have had an 
interview with the Madras Govonior at Ootacamund upon tho 
subject of their griovanecs. Their demands seem to have been 
very moderate, tho elu(‘f iif them being a mluction of tho os- 
sos.sment on forest biml from two rupees to ono rupee per aero. 
Upon the whole, cofleu planting lias [irovod a disastrous 
H|)eculatioii for the EiiropeanH cMigugod iu it. It is now clear, 
that neither tea nor coffee is tho magnificent investment which 
they were once supposed to ho, ami that the waste lands of 
India had better havo been left iruMto in so far as the planter 
himself is concerned. Tho cofteo planter of Southern Indian 
however, is under a disadvantage from Which tho tea planter of 
the North is exempt. For tho former is weighted 
with a perpetual land tax of two rupees per acre, while the 
latter enjoys an immunity from all land tax whatever. The 
cofleo planter can ro<lecni this laud tax only by a payment to 
Governmont of £4 an acre, in addition to the amount 
he has already paid at public salo for the land. Tho tea planter 
pays coiisidciMldy leas for tho land in the first instance than the 
ooflee pLinter, and in tlie second has no land tax to 
pay. Now these iiuidious difteronees between the rulos for the 
sales of Lind in lleng.il and JlLidrus are iilainly indefensible. 
ir//y should the cofleo planter be required to pay an annual tax 
upon his Lind, when the t<Mi planter pays none on his? It is 
only in tho Madras Piv'shloncy that this condition attaches to 
the purchase of Waste Lands. In every other part of India, 
the land is free from all tax whatover. Wo havo never con- 
cealed our own convietimi of tlu^ improvidonco of those sales, 
but it is now clear that in so far as tho hifl wastes of the coim- 
try are concerned, tliMir reclamcvtion is au enterprise of the 
utmost doubtful order . and that if the State attaches any im- 
portance to its huccoss, it is necessary to shew the most 
coiiMdcration for tlic [uivatc interests engaged therein. We 
are sorry, thereroic, to learn, that Lord Napier held out no 
hope to tlic i>I.inters of the Ncilgherrics of a reiluction in tho 
assessment. In view of the ruin which the onterpriso has 
lirovcd to the many, we think that Government at the very 
lea.st should have suspeuded tho levy of tho assessment alto- 
gether for some years, until coffee planting has passed 
out of the '^region of expenmciit .and has become a mani- 
fest succo.ss, or pLiiii failure. You cannot put this assess- 
ment in any light whatever, that will shew it to be just. If the 
coffco planter is engaged in an enterprise destined eventually 
to succeed, it will he time enough to tax him wheiiit/ias buc- 
ceeded. If the expeiimont is destined to fail, then are you 
simply confiscating tho hard-earned fiuits of his* indii.s- 
try, by adding the weight of tlii.s tax to the losses he is already 
encountering. The editor of this journal is personally inter- 
ested iu this onterpriso, and has sunk a considerable for- 
tune therein Is it just in these t in u in stances to leducohim 
to the alternRlive of abandoning his propmty, or continuing to 
pay a hcavy,^??e— for that is what it comes to — for the privilege 
of trying to win back what he luis lost ! We care not who 
Lord Napier’s advisers may liave been, the coiiiiaol they have 
given him is essentially ii)ijnsty and tliat ought to bo onoiigh to 
secure its rejection, ’llio State cannot reduce the cultivator to 
the alternative of paying tho tax, ov abandoning the land in 
which his property has been flunk, without injustico and dis- 
honor. Ooffeo has been so mi.serablo a business for all engaged 
in it, that all taxation thereof should be suspended. It is the 
requirement of plain justice to suspend it, just as wo exempt 
fi*om the income tax the merchant who has made no gains. 
You might as reasomibly make the merchant pay income tax 
upon the outgoings of his establishment in periods of loss and 
disaster, as compel tho coffee planter to pay this land tax of 2 
ru^Ws j»«r acre, when he is getting no return for the 
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capital he hns bunk iu tho land. The tax becomes simply a tax 
upon capital, tJie very worst form of tax perhaps we can impose 
in a coiinfry where capital is so scarce as it is here. We aro 
tempted to ask, will the world ever seo wise, and unselfish, and 
enlij^Iiienod rule .sot up therein ! The Planters should go up to 
Lord Napier again, and press J£i.s Lar<lship to regard tho equi- 
ties of the cose. Tho temporary i niharrasaniont of the treasury 
must not bo nllfiwed to commit the State to what is inani 
festly unjust. 

Cl NCHONA. 

» ■ — 

CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN .lAVA. 

Tlio reports of both the (fovornment and private ]>Ianiations of 
Cinchona in Java for the second (luiirter of the pre.si*nt .ear are 
moat fnvQurable. The demand for both cuttings and seeds frtnn 
the Government plantati(»ns have hirply im-reased, .showing that 
private plantations were being extended, and the (iovornment is 
now boginnig to realise the benefits of its own excrtitnib by the 
sale of tho bark in Kurope. 'flie first exierimont*d shipment of 
400 kilos was sold iu small parcels at the rate of thn'c francs per 
kilo. In July 900 kilos were shipped ; 1,000 kilo.s more are ready 
for shipment, and t2, 000 kilos more are expeetd to be colleefed 
and shipjied before the end of the^^ear. The Indian Government 
must now bestir itself to realise ilie piolit of its pl.inlalions, ^^bleh 
wero commenced as soon as those in Java. — JiJnt/lhhmn/K 


CINC HONA IN WYNAAD. 

In June last the Conservator of Forests recommended to the 
Madras Oovernrnont that tho cultivation of tho cinchona tree 
in tho Wynaacl .should be evtcMided, if it were considered that 
the area now under cultivation on the Ncilgherries was insuffi- 
cient ife also intimated that a lar^’c })lantatian of cinchona, in 
tho noighhourhoud of Manantoddy, would boa groat benefit to the 
surrounding coffee districts, not only in tho Wynaad, but in 
C’oorgalso, where fever is very iircvalont. It .seems that fine site.s 
ai'e available, both on bamboo and forest laud. AVe are sorry to 
observe that the Coverniuent considers it iinde.sirable to form any 
such plantations in the Wynaatl. It only leinidiis for the plaiiler.s 
theinHolvo.Sjif tlu'y regard it as a useful and profit .iblo specula! ion, 
to take up that whieh the* GoMUMiuieiit, certainly not without 
reason, consider to be b(‘yond the .sphere of their operaiions. We 
should ho very glad to hear that .some of our Wynaad friends had 
doterniined to form such a plantation on a largo scale, (‘incliona 
cultivation mu.st certainly be jirofitahle. 


[)iirjeelniij oOM JnJtj 1870. 

We have been favored with a co[»y of the report, to 30th 
June 1870, of the Poomoiig e.statc, tho property of the L)«*rjocl- 
ing C*iuchoua As.sociutiun. 

We glean the following figure.s and fact.s from the tabular 
statements. Area of estimate 0,O0O acie.s, area planted out r}A2 
acres. It must not l)e supposed that only 54*2 ai res of land are 
under plant, but that there are 512 acres of trees. The land 
used up in getting 54*2 acres of tret » would be about hOO acic.s ; 
asrock.s and alopy places abound on which it wuuhl not answer 
to plant out young trees. It appeai’.s tliat theie were 001, JTK) 
young trees planted out and 220,347 in imiserics ; tho remainder 
were .stock plants, and about 300,000 seodiing-i tS:c,, making a 
grand total of 1,204,203. 

The tallest measured tree was 1 Oft. one inch iu height. In 
October next, there will be 114 acre.s ready for the knife, ^\hich, 
judging by last year’.s crop, wull yield at the rate of 3i mami(U 
per acre, or about 400 maund.s of red bark, which at Its. loo 
per maund will give lbs. 40,000. Fvery year the v^rops will go 
on doubling, while tho expen.sos will be nearly^ stationary. AVc 
sincerely congratulate the two lucky owners of this fine proper- 
ty. If none but the bravo deserve the fair, then none but tho 
pluckv and wise deserve success. If we could get rich without 
risk there would bi» no beggars loft in the world. These .sorae- 
w'hiit iiite phrases are forced out by the circumstances of thU 
Associutiou— in former times it has had many proprietor.s, but 
fumls being abundant, or funds failing — only two icinain to 
gather in the harvest. The garden has had the same good Man- 
ager from its commencement, only tho proprietary body has 
been changed and absorbed. 


[Company proposed ai Daijeding in 1868.] 
(drospkctus.) 

It is proposed to form a Company at Darjeeling, for the pur- 
of cultivating Cinchona on a laive scale. 

Trt the Neilgliorrie.s, where tho experiment wa.s first tried in 
Iftxlia, the result, as is well known, has been very satisfactory; 


but it is not yet so generally known, that in British Sikhim, par 
excellence, has the uatural home of the oinchona been found. 
The ex|)orieuce of some years has now however proved, that here 
tho ciuchonaK are more easily^ propagated, are more hardy, and 
grow faster, and are richer in the alkaloids, os a ooiuparisou of 
tho Official reports, published respectively at Ootocamund, and 
Darjeeling, places lioyoud all cavil. 

The oxiiericnce that has been acipiired in Darjeeling goes to 
prove, that it U by conducting operations on a large scale, that 
cultivation can bo most economically and most profitably 
carried on. It i.s in pLuiting out the first two, or three hundred 
acres, that the chief expenditure is incurred— thereafter, with 
the a'ssistanco derived from such a miclons, a very moderate 
amount of capital w'ill suffice, in two or three years, to plant out 
a magnificent block of two or three thousand acres, yielding a 
revenue which it might seem absurdly saiiguiiio to name, even 
after making tho v(‘ry fullest allowance for tho tremendous fall 
expected hereafter, in the market value of the bark. 

The Com]>any, which it is now proposed to form, would stai*t 
under seveial very inarkod advantagos. It would ho tho Jirst in 
the fields and, in this dtstiict, would have little to fear IVom com- 
petition. It may be reasonably expected, that, according to 
precedent, the Government would immediately desi.st from 
extending its cultivation ; and it may be said that, with one e.c- 
cpplion^ there ar«‘ no [)rivatG ganleiis ; some 3, or 4, tea planters 
ha\c laid out a l«'w acre.s nf plants on their e.states, but as tho 
lM).st of their laml is already occupied by tea, it is improbable 
that they will bo able to add much to this cultivation. The 
best security for the proposed company, ngain.st ri^lry of any 
formidable ch.irnctor, is to be found in the fact, that no ofhrr 
Company could heic be brought into a position to pay a ilividend 
in less tiiaii 4 years. Fxcept by the proin.ature sacrifice of the 
trees, no return of bark can bo obtained in the third year, be- 
yond the cuttings made in thinning tho plantation ; and from 
this source tho prolits would be but small ; further, no other 
Company could here be started, in a position to plant out more 
than a few acres the first ycrt/*, tborofore, its dividend even in 
the fifth yrnr could be at best bub trifling. 

To intending: .subscribers, and all bonafuk eiutiitfers, tlie 
fiille.st infonnation will be given, and calculations laid open, to 
enable them to form their own judgment of tho real character 
of this scheme. Tn this circular it is sufficient to state, that the 
capitid of the roiiipany will bo Us. 3,50,000 iu one hundred 
rupec.s shares, of which 2,500 aro now offered for .subscription. 
A provisional agreement has been made for the purclia.se of 
Pnomoug (the garden above referred to) for Its. 2, 50,000, of 
^^l^K•b tbc M iidors will accept one lukli in paid up shares. It is 
calcul.dcd that the working capital iciniiiniug (one lakh) will 
ainj)ly suffice to meet all expenditure np to Decombor 1871, com- 
mencing from the 1st January 18(>1), wlien Poomong will be de- 
livered over thoroughly cleaned. Delivery will soon after this 
be obtained of .550 acre.s, of excellent land, within easy distance 
of IVioinong, and in tlic course of tho year it is believed, th.st a 
coiisidcr.i])lo portion < J it inny be planted out ; but on this point it 
i.s impo.ssiblu to say more, than that it a[tpear.s i)orfi5ctly feasible 
to complete the wliole by theeinl of Seiitomhcr JS71 at latest.* 
On Pooaiong tlici’o aro already 263 acres planted out— excluding 
all rock, and port ions in any way iin.sui table, and from the stock 
of cuttings, and .seedlings, un hand, tho cultivation can bo made 
up to .350 acies, at tho coimiKmcemoiit of the next planting sea- 
son, — nearly the whole being Succiriibra. The oiitiro resource.s 
of lV)oiiiong, viih l.irgo (piantities of stock, plants, class, &0., 
will thereupon become available for planting out tlie 2,000 
acres of now land. 

Poomong will thus in fact become a vast nursery for filling 
up, by tho least expensive mode, ainl m the shortest time, the 
remaining block , but its ()wn productivoness will in no way be 
oftocted thereby. The calculaf ion can be shown, to he based on 
tlie nn)st moderate e.stimate of the roturuR of burk, avoiding 
prcuiatuie .sacrilice.s of tho trees. In October 1869 only so- 
much balk will bo cut, as will accrue from tho necessary thin- 
ning of tho trees. Thu vidiio is .set down about Rs. 5,000 which 
would be placed to reserve. In October 4870, the cuttings 
wouhl .still be sparingly made, but would be to the value of more 
than R‘4. 30,000 which, with tlie sum at reserve, would yield a 
dividend of 10 per cent, on the whole capital. In 1871, the bark 
.still s]>aringly cut, would be of the value of Ks. 90,000, iu 1872, 
of about Rs. 120,000, aiidin 1873, about Rs. 150,000, which last 
sum may be taken, as the permanent net revenue, which the 350 
acres would therefore yield. In 1873, a portion of the new 
block would yield a return, and thereafter the yearly profile on 
the whole estate would be enormous. 

Tho undersigned will be happy to give any further informa- 
tion that may be desired. 

Tlio shares will bo allotted according to the priority of appli- 


* This was a fallacy, only 542 acros planted by tho ond of the rfdns 
and another 10!j acres maybe done, and beyond this we shall not proceed 
1 think. The land makes no loss as its rents derived from ealtivations, 
pay. The No. of shares were never taken-np. and all the proprietors 
of Poomona were gradually bought out by Mr. Lloyd and Col. Aligns, in 
whoso bauds it is now. Th^rc ban been a fair amount of progress since 
this was^rinted. c 
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catioi> with remittance in full, or the receipt of any of tlio (\il- 
outta Baiike, stating that tlie money ha.s been lodged bt tho 
credit of the Darjeeling Cinchoun OompAiiy, Limited. 

WiLiJAM, Lloyd, Banki^i 

Darjeeling, 20th October 1808. 


COFFEE. 


CoFPKE IN Porto Rk o. 

Cuffeo ill Polio Pico i^ thus ro|)oi ted on by the British Con- 
Hiil : — Tho crop of cnifeo fell Hhoii of those of 1 807 and 1868, 
but those were very exceptionally good yenrs, an<l u continuance 
wuld not have been expected ; tlie future promises well, persons 
ignorant of coffi^e planting and without ea])it,il had possessed 
themselves of some of tho oatatea, aiul by their reckless proceed- 
ings greotly in.iurtxl them and theiiiselves, but these men have 
now been brought out, and it is to he ho[)od that tlio croi>s will 
improve. 


\ iiieiViiiitdo gentlomau favour.s us with the prices of native 
coffee in London from 18o0to 18r>p, taken from In', noic-hook : — 
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i '.ni any other gciiflmau now add those from I onwards so 
as to complete our list I — (e//lon i\i 2 )er. 


As our commercial 3 'oar <lra\vs near its it heconios ovidont 
that although the quantity of pLintation coffee shipped will be 
far in excess of tlie export of this kind in any previous year, yot 
in couscipionco of a ftiUing-off of nearly fifty per cent, in native, 
the round mil) ion of ewfs. for both kinds \\ ill not be exceeded to 
any material extent. The exports of phintatioii to 2r>th August 
were cvvts. 854,608, more than 100,000 over the (piaiitity to the 
corresponding period last scdson. Natisc only reached cwts. 
125,600 against 21 0,(372. The aggregate total is cwts. 060,615, 
an increa.so of soinowliat over cwts. 20,000. In tho weeks to 
30th Septemlier wo may fairly expeot the figures to be increased 
a.s follows ; — 

Plantation cuts ‘j7.‘>,0’'n 

Nfttixo HO, 000 

'J’otal . ... „ 1,OO.VHJO 

Almost exactly the same as last season, with the difference of 
so much larger a proportion of pLuitation. So with cinnamon, 
the figures will not be much under those fur last .sea.son, only 
thut the proportion of hotter kinds is huger by Ib^. IzfhOOO. In 
coeoaniit oil there will be a largo increase ; in coir a moderate 
decrease, and a decrease of cwts. 80,000 in plumbago . — Ccijhn 
Obserof^r. 


.give but few hours of sun to the dryeries in tho 4<^6p vallova 
• whore they aro mostly located. AVe beg to call attention to the 
I fact that with tho firet six moiiihs of the, year near its oloee, the 
total shipment of cofibo from this port to tho United States and 
Europe barely reaches 750,000 bags, while their w'ants are esti- 
mated fertile same period at fully 1,200,000 bags. It will houoe 
he seen that the whole shipinont to Kuropo and the U^ted 
States was barely sufiicieiit to moot the coi)8uiii}>ti0D of the 
latter couni rv. Sales for tho month under review are 134^)0 
bags, say 70,000 bags for the United States^ «35, 600 for the 
(liaimcl and Nortli of Eiiroiie, 10,2(H> for tlie Meditorrauoani 
45,000 for the (’ape of Goon Ilope, and 4,700 for other ports. 
•^CvijloH Observer. 


FRENCH LEGISLATION ON COFFEE, &C. 

In the report published by M. Uliesnelong, Deputy to tho 
Corps Legisdatif, upon the French genuml budget of 1871, there 
are many subjects referred to which are of great interest and im- 
poi‘ta¥ice to the eoniinental grocers, and which imiy be of some 
interest to the trailc upon this side of tho (fiiannol. First, al- 
luding to the impost on coffee, M. (.Miesnclong speaks rather 
lugubriously. Ho is evidently of opinion that it was not a very 
advisable step to reduce the impost upon this arlielo in 1860, 
and that the hopes imbilgcd in, that a necessary result there- 
from would be an incrcasM of consumption, have not hod a prac- 
tical realisation. He also states, that the measure hasten 
without influence upon the price of ^oftee, and that the treasury 
has experienced a lo.ss without having had tho gratification of 
seeing any profit to tho consumer. Observations of this teiKieii- 
cy aro exhibited all through M. ( fiio moloiig's report, and are 
written n propos of an amendment i)re.seiitod by M. Cochery, 
hiving for object the raising again of the duties upon coffoo, 
cocoa, and tea. Although tho con-bumption (►f coffee has, from 
i860 i<j 1^-61), increased from thirty millions to fifty milliona of 
kilogrammes, [from Ib^i. 72,000,01)0 to lbs. 120,000,000 ; Ed. 
C. M. Chesnelong is of opinion lh.it tlii.s progression ought 
to liave equally taken pl.iee with the old duty, and the treasury 
would have been en.'iblod to have received twonty-tivo millions 
more of the duty of Ifr. 14c per kilograniino insteoil of 50c. 
[this is at the rate of about |d. [>er lb., wiiioh has been inoreas- 
cd with reference to the war to Ud. Ed. C\0.] had been 
maintained. 

It is hardly satisfactory to see this tendency on the part of 
the Corps Legislatif relatively to fiscal ami economic reforms, 
tho accompli.snment of which is so noco.ssary. Not only is it 

a )tiblo with regard to coffee, it is the same with sugar. M. 

, however, has argued on a different basi.s. He says, to 
lower the duty on coffee, with the view of increasing its con- 
sumption, would also give tho consiimptiou of sugar a new sti- 
mulu.s, inasmuch as the use of a kilogramme of coffee necossi- 
tato.s the UhO of from throe to four kilogrammes of sugar. He 
further predicts, that these two reforms. arc destined to mutu- 
ally advance each other. It is well known, ho .Stays, that coffoo 
po.s5cs.ses hygienic and nutritive propertie.s, which make it high- 
ly dfsirahlo that tlie labouring clas.ses sIiouM u.so it, as much as 
pos.sible, as a substitute for strong liquors For this, as well aa 
for numerous other cirouin.st iiices, it is greatly to be wished 
that a raoasiirc like this sliould heroine law, which would almost 
of necessity^ render the usage of tho commodity much loss costly 
and far more geuer.al Tlii^, however, doe.s not appear to 8u{t 
M, Chesnelong, and now he s.iys the aneiorit duty should not 
subsist, and the treasury would be the richer by twenty-five 
millions of francs ! 


Tho latest news from Brazil :—‘SSaijios ad\ice.s bring nows 
of immense damage done to the young coffee trco.s and to the 
linri|>o berries by tlio severe frosts which havo lately prevailed. 
Many planters are said to f^ave been completely ruined, one 
of them, as an instance, having had as many as 150,000 
trees killed, and the loss is variously estimated up to as 
much as Ks. 3,000,000.’^ [About £300,0(0.— Ed. r. ry,] Our 

f iroducers, too, are now unburdened oven by the 2^ per cent, 
rather 2 per cent.] duty which was imposed for railway 
purposes. What would our friends say to tho duty being raised 
to ihifieen per cent, just as a great calami fy had overtfikcn them ? 
But that is what has been done in Santo, s. On ist July the ex- 
port duty on coffoo frem Santos was i-ai-sed to 13 [)cr cent. — that 
is morethan oiie-eJghtli of tho whole value of the product ! 

The latest market reports from Rio and Santos, more than 
confirm what we recently stateil as to tho great falling-dff in 
slniiraents of coffee from Brazil. We quote as follows 

“ Rio DB Janeiro, June 25. 

Coffee ; Tho supply from tho interior having continued upon 
a very limited scale, our dealers have been unable to maintain 
their prices, notwithstanding that the demand has been mode- 
rUtOj as well os for Europei as for the United States. The 
receints aro estimated to have averaged only 3,300 liags per day 
for the past fortnight, nor can we expect any great increaso in 
our supply for some weeks, as the planters are i^liged to devote 
their attention almost exclusively to the picking and saving of 
the new crop, .while our short winter^ days, with "their mists, 


The amendment proposed by M. Cochory, and before referred 
to, i.s to the effect that from tho 1st January 1871, thcim|>ost 
upon coffee into France should lie at the rate of seventy centjme.s 
per kilogramme ; cocoa at the rate of forty centimes per kilo- 
gramme ; tea at tho rate of one franc per kilogramme ; and the 
excess of the receipts thus produced to bo applied to tliorodiic- 
tion of the impost upon drinks. Aeeoi*ding to the report , this 
amendment raises three questions ; i’^ it desirable, as proposed, 
to increase the duties upon coffee, cocoa, and tea ? Sup^iosing 
the affirmative, what would be the new tariff' f And wliat is 
tlie impost whicli ought to profit hy a reduction consequent 
upon the augmentation of re.sourcos which would be produced 
111 tho budget by the contcinplated moci.^^ure ? These questions, 
1^1. Chesuoloiig states, havo been of too great an importance to 
admit of a precipitate tlecision. They lidvo not, therefore, been 
able to accept the amendment, but have called to it particularly 
tho attention of the Governuicnt. The report states, however, 
as an illustration, that upon coffee the duty up to 1859 was If, 
14o. |ier kilogramme ; from 1860 it has boon reduced to fifty 
centimes. In 1859 this duty returned to tho treasury about 
thirty-one millions for an importation of thirty millions of kilo- 
grammes ; in 1869 the production of the duty was only twenty- 
six millions, and tlie quantities entered were increased to fifty 
millions of kilogrammes. It was proposed to attain, by the re- 
duction of tlie duty, two excellent objeci*i ; on the one hand, to 
favour, by «i cheap market, an increased ccusuuiptioii ; and on 
the other hand, to recover for the treasury any loss tluit liad 
been sustaiued by such roductiou through this developuient 
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M. Ohesiieloog. speaking from his point of view, argues that 
these hopes have failed ; but with reference to the public good, 
can it then be truly said, and satisfactorily proved, that the 
result is a failure P We think not, having a decided opinion 
that all omissions of taxation, which directly and necessarily 
influence the immediate welfare of the great mass of the peo> 
pie, and which are practically felt by the i»ublic in the consumi>- 
tfou of such essential articles as coffee, tea, cocoa, and sugar, 
cannot possibly be a failure, but are oinplutically a benefit. In 
respect to the article of mig.ir, of the great coiitiiioiital import* 
ance of which nothing nccil hero bo said, wo never adiuircu the 
action of Frouoh legislation.— (//-oav, Jabf 23. 


reached us. We took the acreage from the adrertisement in 
our columns ; but the matter has now been explained to us by 
Mr. Skene by the fact that he advertised <»ily half his estate for 
sale intending to retain the other portion hunself ; but Mr. 0. 
J. Scott’s o&r of £4,500 for the whole induced him to change 
his mind. The correct extent is therefb^ as follows 
acres of cofleo one year old ; 156 planted this year and 79 acres 
jungle — total 288 acres. It is still a handsome prico, averaging 
£30 an acre fur the coffee one year old, full £16 per acre for the 
156 acres planted this year, and say £4 per acre lor the remain* 
dor. — Wo hear of a fine property in Oodanusilawa being also 
likely to cliaiigo hands at a sum which indicates anything but 
want of faith in coffee. 


COFFEK IN CEYLON. 

UlMDOOLA : THE AouA TaTENAs. 

F/vm the Editor of tho “ Observer.^" 

Eittiboohty 6th Augitsl^ 1870. 

The Agra lots will bo 6o niiloN from 1‘eradcuia by roach of 
which lot ii'5 hope will bo huon auporoodod by a railway. Five 
miles extra distance on a road iiioaiiN about 4^ or 5cl. (uhiitiomd 
per owt. on the carriage of coffee, but wliat is this to the addi- 
tional cost where no cart roads e.xisL f “The grub” t^larva of a 
moth, 1 believe,) is a groat enemy to planting operations in 
Dimboola, as much as 50 per cent, of the young plants being 
Bomotimos desti'oycd soon after being put into the boles. For 
a small space round the stem, just under-ground, the bark is 
oaten off and tho plant withers and die.s. To meet bueh eou' 
tingencies some planters put two plants in each hole. Plants 
ai'O rarely attacked after they are one year old, .and very ciiri- 
ously, plants in a nursery are never attacked. 1 sujipoae the 
philosophy of it is that tlio moth lays her eggs in the soft rich 
.soil of tno holes in preferoneo. My o-\pcrioneed guide tolls mo 
that tho lots adjoining the F.iUma are .sure to bo specially 
haunted by grubs. This mu.st bo taken nito aeconnt as well a.s 
tho absence of streams in many of the Jots. And this rctuiuds 
mo of a curious peculiarity in such small streams as do run 
down into the Patonas. “ Where on earth i.s tho water T’ w'as 
the (picstioii I asked, and tho reply wa.s that it w’as uinler the 
earth. “ Do you not hear it and a.s wo listened there was a 
sound of gurgling from 3 to 0 feet under tho carpet of vegetation, 
live and dead, 011 which we stood and w'hieh was elastic to our 
trend. 

IJoro as elsewhere in Uirnboida patche.s of low swampy laud 
occur between tho knolls. 'Ihe .soil will have to be well drained 
whore wet, and well inaiiurod where dry. Nothing can be huer 
than tho voiing estates in this region, and with tacilities for 
manuring (each ton of unuuirc up ineaiiing two tons of co/rco 
down,) I see n<» rca.soii why an average >ield of 10 cwts, an acre 
.sboulci not ultimately bo su.staiiicd 111 Dimboola. Of course tho 
distance will toll against Agra loU, and there is no que.stion that 
their great uttractioas are tiie lo\ ely scenery and tho tino climate. 
Land adjoining them has done well, and so the hope will bo that 
those lots, though by no means superior or c<|ual to land beliind 
them and under the Elbedde rock, \vill also be fairly well a.s 
coftee yieldcrs. As site.s for beautiful and healthy homes they 
cannot bo surpassed. After a generation spent in Ceylon 1 am, 
for the first time, in a position to buy a lot, if I am allowed to 
get one at, or at a moderate advance on the upset pjcices. Put 
for the four good lots there wull, I suspect, be severe couipctition. , 
Planters in tho noighbourhood are determiiiod to have one or ! 
two lots, and I heard a moneyed man from C’olombo declare 
that ho would give £6 an aci’c for the best lot. This best lot, 
beyond all question, Is 5,126 on the plan. [I am giving all the 
information within my roach as fully as if 1 had no interest in 
the matter.] It has a good “ lay of land,” good eastern aspect 1 
(towanlstho Pateuas aud Newera Elba, j and has a nice piece 1 
of Patena running into it. No. 5,127 has some fine hollows in ^ 
it and adjoins Tillicoultry, to which the roail is to bo extended I 
No. 5,125 has a fine “ lay of land” and fine asiiect, most of it, 
Some of it is rather high. No. r),124, forest rather straggling 
with the Elbedde Pateua riinuiug thi'ough it and soil rather gra- 
velly, but if gentlemen with large moans are dotermined to have j 
the three first-named lots and will not give me a chance for any 
of them, I shall be contented yvith this one. The remaining ^ 
three lots must be left to eccentric speculatui.s. No. 5,13G is i 
entirely pateiia, very lovely with the eclat of the Prince’s hut, ^ 


THE AQRA PATENA LOTS. 

That there .should have been such keen competition at yester- 
day’.s laud sale at Kandy and such high prices realized in the 
face ot the disturbing influences of war, is a strong proof of the 
confidence whicli planters, who ought to be tho best judges, feel 
iu the future of eoflee in Ceylon. No doubt the great sucoeSB of 
the estates .ilroady opened in Dimboola did much to promote 
confidence and competition. In our extra issue to town sub- 
boribcrs yusterday an error occurred which converted the aggre- 
g.ito sum for the seven lots into £5,135 iustoa^l of £4,135, which 
latter was the correct figure and the figure given to the tele- 
graph office at Krindy. The detailed results of tho sale, which 
w'tis largely attended by planters aud others, may bo iutorostiug 
to our readers 


It will bo seen that the average for the whole was £2 14s. 6d. 
per acre, but the two comparatively inferior lota and that com^ 
p»)sed wholly of patena reduced the average. The average for 
the four superior lots was no less than £S 9b. 9d, • 


Some of it is rather high. No. 5,124, forest rother straggling coffee in the LONDON MARKET IN 1848. 

with the Eibedtle Pateua mnuiug througli it ai.d soil rather gra- a planting correspondent furnishes us with the foUowing aa. 
velly, but If gentlemen with large moans are dotermined to have ,n,ja rejioi t issued by a large dealer in Coffee in London in 1848. 
the three first-uamwl lots aiid wilj not pve me a diance for any The review aud the anticipations ore curious, as shewing the 
ot thorn, Ishdl be contented with this one. The remaining great change which has come over Uie trade, but the 
th^ lots must lie left to ecoentne specuktois. No. .->,130 is before us quite boar out the statement of the London l^r 
entirely patena, Very lovely with the eclat of the Pnuoe’s hut, who had sold Ceylon Native Coffee at 108«. and 88«. per ewt 
useful for cottages and cattle gracing. Nos. 5,128 , hiring his career. Can any of our mercantile frienTs oon< 


and 5,1^^ entirely or almost destitute of water, they are vonieiitly furnish us with the quotations necessary to bring the 
highand have not the right asi>ect. So much for the Agra prioe-list embodied in the Mowing circular dovvn. to the ore- 
Patena lot B. We may add, lu coutidence, that luljoiimig them »eiit day — ^ 

Hix lots have been surveyed and will doubtless soon bo adver- Copy of Circular issued by Moore & Co. of 34 Lime Street. 
tiBcd. They range from 163 to 2# 8 acres aud nggrogatc 1,6(X> Loudon; 

acres. We repeat, therefore, that those who do not succeed in * November 1848 

obtaining an Agra Patena lot need not desi>air. There is more aentlemen,— Tho importa of Coffee for the year i848’bemff 
laud yet to be had in the neighbourhood. brought to a close, wo beg as usual to present you with a brief 

statement of the position of tba market, and of our opinion as to 
its probable tendency for the coming year. 

ise of tho purchase of Ceylon has again been the principal,* almost the only source 
us on Thursday, that of supply for Home consumption, l^ibice and Demerara, fo^n 
the iutclligeuce ils it crly the chief place.^ uf cx^rt to ibis country, send now little 


The rate per acre was so high in the cose of tho purchase of 
Letheiity Estate, Diiuboola, auuoiiueed by us on Thursday, that 
we were staggered even while aimouucing the iutclligeuce As it 
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or uotliiug ; ilie quantity from Jamaica, which mw more recent- the labour h.H diiniiiL8he<l at tlio rato of 7,0(X) iiogroes a y^or. 
ly the place from whence wo wcra supplied, has dwindled down None of the .setilemoiits of European immigrants nave proved 

- ‘ —in...... xt. ^ 1.1. .. ... x r't ... 


to one-sixth part of what it was twenty ycnra since ; while the 
imports from our other West India Islands, Dominica, Triui- 
dan, Sic., have ceased altogether. All delicloncios, however, 
have been more than made up by the groat inoreaso of growth 
in Ceylon, since the produce of that island has been admitted 


.successful, with the exception of one or two Gorman oolonies 
ostablisliod in Ria Grande. In opposition to the glowing terms 
in which Brazil has been rocoinaieiuloil as a field for immigrants, 
the Consul says that a subscription is now in course of oolieo- 
tioii from the British residents, to enable a considerable numl^er 


at the low rate of duty. The growth of Ceylon in lb30 was of their fellow subjects to return to their own ccyintr 


about 22,OOO.bags ; in 1847 180,312 bags. 


North American citizen has not been more successful 


. The 
lan the 


Our consumption has gradually been increasing for many BriLisU subject in finding an opening for his industry in Brazil, 
years, and yot prices have been continually recoding : the fol- There i.s no real security for human life, and, in oonsoquonce of 
lowing list for the last ten years shows such a continued and the light punishment inflicted, assa.ssinatLon has come to bo re- 
rapid doeline as perhap.s, for so long a time, and to stioh an ex- gardod as a veniid otfenco. The Chinese are bettor flttod to pros- 
tent, no other article has ever experienced. The price of good pei* iu Brazil- -their patience makes them efficient, and their 
ordinary or native Ceylon, whion, in a groat measure, deter- ocoiioiuy cheap labouror.s. Brazil will shortly find herself the 


ordinary or native Ceylon, whion, in a groat measure, deter- 
mines the value of other descriptions was- 
ps'. 


Ou tho Ist November 1639 

101 

Same timo in 

1840 

80 

>8 

1841 



1842 

62 


1843 

60 


1844 

61 

;> 

1846 

46 

ft 

1846 

39 

88 

1847 

33 

11 

1848 

27-6 


por owt. in Boml. 


The consumption during the period increasing from 2G, 832,268 
lbs. in 1839 to quite 40,000,000 lbs. in 1848. 


gardod as a veniid oftenco. The Chinese are bettor fitted to pros- 
per in Brazil- -their patience makes them efficient, and their 
economy cheap labouror.s. Brazil will shortly fine! herself the 
only Christian slavo-owiiing country in the world ; but the liber- 
ation of her slaves to- lay would amount exactly to the destruc- 
tion of her present agricultural system, with a very slender 
prospect of its early roconstnictiou on another ba.sia. A liber- 
ated slave’s notion of freo4lorii is the privilege of total ubstioition 
from any tiling like .systematic labour, and the country is favour- 
able for .squatting purpo.s 0 .s. Striking the average of different 
estimates, the number of .slaves in Brazil is about two millions. 
Tlie reduction in the number of slaves is seen in the decreased 
sugar crops. In 1862-63, the gross produce was 145,000 tons; 
in 1867-68, it had fallen to 124,000 tons. The debt of Brazil 
amounts to .sixty millions storli ng.’’ 

It will thus be seen that, whatever may be the disadvantages 


It requires no gift of prophecy to .say there muflt bo an end of of Ceylon as a cofteo-growing country, our island is certainly 
this at some time, and that the extreme prices of 1848 arc as more favoiirod than her great rival in every possible respect ex- 
unlikely to last as wore the opposite extremes of 183.0. As copt large expanses of superior soil. Here life and prosperity are 
might have been expected, exoroitant rates caused in Ceylon, secure and the existence of our chief agricultural enterprise is 

an enormous increase of not dependent on the contingoiicios — involving a possiblo iiisur- 


(when land was abundant and cheap^ an enormous increase of 
^owth, the ruin of very many of the partie.s engaged, as the 
recent accounts from that island too well testify. 

For th^ first tims since 1829, tlm exporters buy all descrip- 
tions of cofibe in coinmuti with the Home Tra<le, and the price of 
coffee generally in the EagUah market is now the worId’.s price, 
and not a price c.uised by preboction. This puts us on a fird# 
footing; how lonj large import and heavy stocks raiv keep 
prices down to the present low obb, time alone will .sliow ; but 
this luach is curtain, any decided iluctiiatioa must be toward.s 
higher price.s. Various causes have combined to produce present 
rates, an I all seem to have completed tlvur ofiect ; .such being 
our opinion we are buying very heavily ; and the market being 
ab.solntely glutted by the heavy arrivals from Covlon, we .select 
parcels which we know to be the right .sort, and whicli wo hope 
to bo allowed to prove to you. The present .stock of (/cyloii in 
this country is — 


In London 

All otlior Ports., 


U2,192 

'3,700 „ 


Our List Circular, Ojtobjr 1847, contained the following “We 
ground our pretensions on a constant and sola nttontion to, and 
thorough knowledge of the article, proper moans to buy at all time 
for cash, and an anxious desire to inspire couftdenee by proving 
' that our friend’s interest is never tampered with.*' 

Oiir friends hive decided as to whether we .spoke correctly, 
and the result Is a very extensive ond widely o.xtendiug trade, 
which of all things i.s the best .stimulu.s to exertitiii . — Ceylon 
Observer. 


DRAZIL : THE WAR AND THE COFFEE ENTERPRISE. 

It seems difficult tj obtiin reliable information regarding the 
groat South American empire in which wo in Ceylon feel .so 
deapan-iiitorost, as beyond all compare the chief .source of coffee 


roction — of the wicked and rotten system of slave labour. Mr. 
Hunt notico.s the falling-off in the .sujfar crop.s as evidonoo of 
the decre.iso oftlioslive labour available. But then there has 
been in the years ondiug 1868-69, an onorinons expansion of 
cotteo production. The olfieial figures for the trade of Brazil for 
1867-68 and 1868-69 and for its great staple exports for the year 
1863-64 to 1867-68 are published in the A nylo- Brazil tan 7'itnes 
of June 4th. For couvonieiieo wo take the rois at the average 
rate of 2s. and wo find tli.it llio value of the import trade of the 
empiro had risen from foui’tomi million.s sterling in 1867-68 to 
j 616, 699,000 in 1868-69. The exports Jui<l also inoreasod from 
€18,357,000 to £20,686,000. The united value of the import and 
export trade for 1868-69 it will he scon wa^* €37,38.>,000. If the 
rois Is taken at the usual average of 2s 3d. in.stoad of 2s., of 
course the value must be raised in proportion. The population, 
of Brazil is about six millions against our tvvo-aud-a-half millions, 
a largo proportion in Brazil being European in origin and haliits. 
For the .staple exporfs the values are given only to the end of 
1867-68, the returns for 1 S68-69 being .still iiiconiploto for .some of 
the Provinces. The [)rod notion of cotton hufl risen from 1,330,463 
aiTob.is (the arroba being .soniewh.it over 32}lb.) in 1863-64 to 
3.386,601 nrrobas in 1867-68. Thi.s i.s nil enormous increase 
in production, but the reduction in v.iliie is mona than in propor- 
tion. While 2,899,004 arrobas were valued at 46,917,400 rois 
in 1865-66, the larger quantity of 3,386,601 in 1967-68 was 
valued at loss than half ; 22,970,76 .j rei.s against 46,917,400. 
Such a fall in* valuo if the figures are correct, can scarcely fail 
to chuck the advance of cotton cultivation. The official figures 
for .sugar scarcely bear out Mr. Hunt’s conclusion. The crop 
for the first year of tho period niuler review was 8,016,127 arro- 
bas ; it rose to 9,1.38,065 in 1863-66 and was as high. as 8,719,023 
ill 1867-68. The average for the five years i.s 8,308,801 arrobas, 
300,000 in excess of the figure for the first year of the porio <1. 
If, therefore, these figures are c irrcct, Mr. Hunt must bo wrong. 


produobion. Recent acoounts wdte of a glowing character. War There may have been a great falling off in IS68-69, but he writes 
nod ceased and a career of prosperity was opening up for Brazil of a gradual doe reaso. But whether aug.ir i.s stationary or do- 
aiid for immigrants to its snores. Th»it is the “ Hattering tale” clining tho increase in coffee has boi^n truly unormoii.s. In tho 


[d for immigrants to its shores. Th»it is the “ Hattering tale” ^lining tho increase in coffee has boi^n truly unormoii.s. In tho 
lioh “ hope” seems to have told. Hiving listened to tho pocti- years the cro|)4 almost doubletl ! In .six years the exports 
I accents of hope, let us now give heed to the more prosaic coffee from Brazil miy really he taken as having doublea, tho 
toraaoe.s of Hunt. This gentleman has boon for many years reduced to ewt. and L* being as /oIlo\v.s. [The figures 

Itish Consol at Rio de Janeiro, and tho followiiiff is the sub- 1H68-G9 are not official, but wo believe they are fairly 


and for immigrants to its shores. That is the “ Hattering tale” 
which “ hope” seems to have told. H iving listened to tho poeti- 
cal accents of hope, let us now give heed to the more prosaic 
uttoraaoe.s of Hunt. This gentleman has boon for many years 
British Consol at Rio de Janeiro, and tho following is the sub- 
stance of his latest published reports. Wo quote from the 
European Mail : — 

« The reason why Brazi^ with all its magnificent resources is 
so imwrfeotly developed, is partially explained in a report just 
poblidied, of Mr. Hunt, the British Consul at Rio de Janeiro. 
Brazil is a purely agrloultural country of wonderful fertility, but 
the Consul discourages the idea of European immigration into 
it. Quoting Mr. Buckle, the historian of civilization, he says, 


correct.] 


Brazil having thus produced 4 J millions of cwt. of coffee in 
1869-69, the quo.stion is as to the probabilities in favour or 


1863-64 

Cwts. 

2,?»62,4W 

£ 

5.413,088 

1864-65 


3,119,868 

9 , 

6,414,455 

1866-66 


2,869,743 

1, 

6,115,605 

1866-67 


3,766 074 

2 3 

6,978,256 

1867-68 

n 

4,199,513 

9 ) 

8,363,316 

1868-69 

11 

4,360,51.3 

11 

9,000,000 


tlmt the forces of nature are so formidable, that man cannot against a continuance of this rate : an inci*ease or a diminution, 
makehe^ against them or against their accumulated pres- Looking at the fignro.s before us, we have re won, judging by 
sore. Thei pi^gr^ of agriculture is stopped by impassable analogy, to 'expect a largo falling off. Indeed the actual figures 
foreatt, and the harvests are d^troy^ by innumerable insects, are oonolusivo. In the first five months of 1 870 the exports 


duties are oxoessivoly high, 
e^ate is as I'ore as a meroh 
Sinoe the date of the fiaalj 


BMively high. A ^ter with an uiiembarroaaed export from Uio in 1870 (calotidar year,) will be outy 2,283 
re as a merchant who has ^uired money in trade, owta. as against .%300,000 in IHG9, a decroaso not far shor 
i of the ftoal^uppression pfTho slave trade in 18.51, I milhon cwt i., or .Mpial to almost the entire crop from (.'eylon 


!, 283,009 
short of 
ylon. In- 
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creased exports from Stintos could scarcely aftect this deficiency. 
The exports from Rio for 1869-70 (June 1869 to May 1870j were : 

evtfi. 2,745,000 
Add for Santos &o , . 700,000 

Total for 1 3fi9 70, ewtw . 0,4 1.1,000 

Wo should not be surprised to see the figures sink to 3 mil- 
lions in 1870-71, a (juantity t)f wliicli ihe United States will 
flJono absorb the greater pi>rti<>n. Of 195,000 sacks exported 
from Rio in May this y<*ar, no les.s than 127,000 went direef to 
the United States. Our reasons for expeeting a furtlier reaction 
will bo found in a eoinparison of the following figures. From 
less than 3 millions ofewts. in 1859-60 the export.s of colfee 
from Brazil ro.se .suddenly in ISOD-Cl to 4,218,000 ; but .sunk in 
1861-62 to 2,852,000, in 1862-63 to 2,527, 0(X) ; and in 1863-64 
to 2,362,000. Then came the ri.se culminating in 1868-69 in 
4,360,000. From this there ha.s been a fall in 1869-70 1(» 
3,445,0oO (or le.ss according to what the actual figiirc.s may be 
for Santo.s). booking at the figure.s above ipioted for the years 
1860-61 to 1863-64, wo submit that it is reasonable to expect 
a further considerable decrease now. 


Doombera, «/7(>ic, 21if/ 1870. 

We had a magpiificenb blossom out on the 8th of April 
which literally covered our fields “ like a mantle snow,” an- 
other small one towards the end of the month, and to crown 
ally another good blossom on the 14th of this inonili ; this 
latter was our usual May blossom, kept on the trees, though 
dry weather in both Fcoriiary and March wo bad blossom, 
making in all five good blossoms, the best part of thoiu set, 
and the fruit is now swelling out under the gonial infinence 
of the Juno rains. Granted favourable weathpr, we shall pick 
the heaviest crop the district has scon for years ; even now, 
late as it is, it is premature to put a figure on the crop. We 
must wait a while and see the efiVets of the rains. After such 
a severe season of drought, what comes on, and wliat falls ofl‘, 
after the manner of Dooinb(»ra, when the berry is a little 
larger (some of it is very little bigy;or than good si/cd pins 
heads !) wo shall bo in a better j) 08 ition to judge of our pros- 
pects. 

Manuring is being extensively carried out. Cattle manure 
we go in for largely, as we are specially favored ! for both 
the number of stock we can keep on our beautiful pasture 
lands, and the facilities wo have of carting such a bulky 
article to almost any p.avt of our estates, it is consequently a 
very cheap manure with us — Sombreorom, Australian special, 
(oomposod of bones principally,) bones, and composts made 
in Colombo, arc the principal artificial manures used ; ptuuuie 
wo dare not use, owing to the number of wild pigs, wliieli 
nightly roam through the plantations. This work is now 
nearly completed, the rains having sot in, handling has com- 
menced, and as it is necessary to get over It in the shortest 
possible time, all hands are put to it. The next season afti^T- 
wards, caubos the trees to throw out a superabundance of 
young wood ; this work is therefore done again in August and 
completed just before the Septemhor picking. This latter hand- 
ling requires good supervision, (as a matter of course both 
do,) as on the judicious taking off, and leaving on, the young 
wood, next season’s crop mainly depends. Estates during the 
late spell of dry weather, were, as regards weeding, as <'leaii 
as it is possiblo to get them in l^oombera. The rains will now 
pnzzle both managers and oontraotors to keep them in any- 
thing like decent appearance. This is a state of afiairs wo are 
not very partioular about. The rains make both coffee and 
weeds to grow, and as wo cannot exist without moisture, for 
the benefit of the former we do not much without detriment 
to either. 

Coolies, generally speaking, very licalthy. 1 lost by death 
a new man from the cost a few days ago. The k.ingany said 
it was cholera. 1 ascribe it to the man having a huge feast 
of green jack. He was taken off ycry mddenly. Two other men 
were similarly attacked, but got over it. La^tyoar I lost a 
man from the same effects, and it was well-known to the 
coolies, he killed himself by a surfeit of jack. Coolie i are 
very much tempted b}* the supeiTibundance of this fruit, to 
eat it indiscriminately, both fruit and atones, and vory ohen 
ao unripe as to be unfit for food. What wonder if they buffer 
from their foolishness, and it is irapossiblo to check them. 
The old hands warn them against it, and the manager forbids 
them to pluck the unripe fruit, but steal they will, and if they 
escape death, the subsequent bowel attack at last impresbes 
on tUlir memory the old adage — experience teaches foolA, We 
are now having nioo gentle showers, not the heavy rain 1 
see falling all around on the hills. The trees are picking up 
and are already assuming the dark green luxuriant appearance 
peculiar to high culti voted coffee, and as this takes place, 
so our hopes rise, and wo begin to think we have at last 
turned the corner of that problematical lane, and that bum- 
per cropB are to be the exception, ns formerly they were the 
rule inBoombora. — Cayloa Observer 


vj:*.vnting in wynaao. 

The momorandiini which we print below so entii*o^ speaks 
for itself, wo need do no more than omnmeud it to the atten- 
tion of oaptitalists. Here is an example of a judicious, laborious 
aud well-qualified person, who has laid out forty-five thousand 
rupees, and has realized eighteen jx:r cent, per annum on his 
money. It i.H eviileiit that guided by his oxficrience, it would be 
perfootly possible for others to improve considerably on this. 
We are greatly obliged to the friend who hii.s favore<l us with 
this inotnorandum ; since fact.s, stated in this way, speak more 
forcibly than words. 

PARTICULARS OP V COFFER ESTATE, SITUATED IX SOUTH-EAST 
WYNAAD. 

Sixty acres under cultivation ; with puoki buildings, machin- 
ery, and .'iboiit thirty head of cattle. This Estate was first 
commenced in the year 1802, by the Proprietor, who has hofl u 
long experience in Cofteo. 

Planted in 1862 10 acre**. 

„ in 18R3 20 „ 

„ in 1866 20 

„ in 1868 10 „ 

Total... 60 acres. 


e yield from this estate has been as follows : 



III 1864*65 

2 tons 

from the 10 acres , 

In IS66-66 

8 



80 


Ill 18ti«-C7 




80 


Ill 18R7-RK 

... . 18 

7, 


60 


In 1S6H 69 

20 



r>o 

It 

Ih 1869 70 



It 

60 


In 1870-71 at) 


M 


60 



110 tons 





At lls. 500, will bo Rs. 55,000. This estate has co.st the proprietor 
about Rs. 45,000, for these eight years. 1 1 is now valued at 
about Hs. .35,000, at the lowest. If a porson going into coffee 
purchases a pi’operty like the above for Its. 35,000, he will, after 
<loducting the expense for the year, (say about Rs. 8,000 for 
forking the t‘.state highly, and picking a. crop of thirty ton.s) 
get a profit of about Rs. 7,000, valuing the cofieo at Rs. 25 per 
t wt. down at the coast. Thi.s will give tlio purchaser about 18 
per cent, per aununi niterost for the Rs. .3.5,000 laid out by 
liim. This t‘st.ito has about 300 acres of land altogether, of 
which only 60 is cultivated, as mentioned before. 

A pliiutation of the same extent, &c., &c., as the above would 
pay better and sooiwn*, if the whole sixty acres bad been opened 
out at oiH‘ time Tii that rise sixty acres would yield, viz , 


n 

‘rop 

as tlio Si*fl your 


tons 

2ii(l 


nil 


16 

11 

.3r(l 

11 
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it 

4tli 
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7 th 
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11 
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tt 
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which would bo Rs. 71,000, valuing .at Rs. 25 jier Coast 
price. A cofi’cc (vstatc can bo luaiiagod in a more economical 
w^ay, that is, by not erecting pucka buildings until the 3rd year. 
The land selected for coffee, should always h ivo^ a good aspect, 
and be situated under a mountain, witli .an even lay, facing the 
north-west, .uid well Kh(‘ltercd from the south-we.st. The soil 
should be wi 11 examiuod, and also the locality where the ground 
lies, and the kind of jungle, &o., ^c. The proprietor of the 
e.sttite mentioned^ has lieen for iq> wards of 23 years iu Wvnaad^ 
.and his estates luvo always paid him — South of hidla Observer, 


The Ceylon Planters are going ahead. The Ceylon ^ Observer 
of the 12th instant says. — “So pressing is the oxigencj in 
Ouvah that tlie Happootella Planters are about to meet for 
the purpose of .subscribing to lay down a trial section of the 
form of woodQii railway, described in a letter from Hangar^ 
which we recently extracted from the London Timas, It is 
proposed to lay down a trial section of at least one mile iu 
length, on a spot (to bo decided on at the nr otiog) contiguous 
to some estate, so that in the event of its sucoe^ing the anb- 
scribere to the experiment may be reimbursed th^ amount of 
their subscriptioi), the sale of the line to the said Estate. 
The projectors state in their Ciroular that ^ 

“ The experience of the past season w'th reference the 
difficulty in procuring transport for the coffee crop has glTfiyiii 
rise to gerious oonsideration as to the future. -This itept ap- 
plies not only to this district, but to others more favorably 
situated, ana to some even within a few miles pf th4 Kandy 
Railway Station. — The importance of the subject te provqd by 
the fact of the number of schemes which have boen pvojeotoa 
to mitigate in some manner the present stAte of thingji l^one 
of whion however have has yot come to anythingi-nn^wa^act 
has not only deterred cartmen from continuing in toe trade, 
but it has made the fev^ who remain more independent as they 

I see the various schemes to supplant them faO. Among the 
variojs menus of transport proposed are Traction ^gines, 
Horse Waggons, &o., ana foremost of all the Wire TrSm^y : 
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bat M it is now prcwoMd to tiJce thia Wire Way through the ^ regards Btreugth, it must as a rule lose the palm: though our 
DimbuUa; it is self-evident that this teas are said to be quite ae strong as those of A fSa m . 
district would Iftj cuiii'uly debarred from any benefit to be This small district will yield next year a crop of 240|0001b8. 
derived therefroms as in first inslanoe, a road from the top equal in value to a quarter of a million storling. ^ ^ 
of tbe Pass to Wilson^s Bungalow would be required, and in Tho^annual increase may be safely put down at 6,000 meUQjM 
the second the Dimbnlla Estates would take precedence of us. per annum. The gross weight, includiug boxes, lead and nails 
However this may be settied, it is doubtful whether the or hoop iron binding, amounts to about oue-third more. So when 
new Wire Way will be carried out, but should it be, it the railway reaches the foot of the hills from Kooshtea, the 
is equally uncertain as to the len^h of time it will take tea planters can give it a gross weight of nearly 60,000 maunds 
to matnre and complete it ; as one of the London Committee tea to take down to Calcutta. 

writes on l7thJune. ‘ The Tramway is still in abeyance ; wo Twenty years hence, most of the valleys in this district will 
have bad trials at Brighton bntnot conclusive ones/ At this have become tea gaidcns. But at present it is fair to count 
stSAe of a^rs a new discoveiy has been made in Hungary of that for every two maumls of tea produced, a coolie receives 
a^eap and easily constructed Bailway ; which is considered rupees per annum in wages. The wages would amount to 9 
to be easy of application to the ordinary cart roads of Ceylon, l®khs of rupees, half of winch would be spent on imported food 
and the cost of construction so cheap that it would amount clothes. The remaining population of the district must 
to tba.li that of metalling a roadway for ordinary cart spend an equal amount Diroctly a railway approaches oom- 
trafiio; in addition to which the yearly upkeep would be a p'etion, the greater portion of the European troops in Bengal 
mere trifle.' We do not know that the Wynaad Planters are bo massed in our hills, and a largo town would spring up 
in want of a wire-way or a tram-way, but the pluck evinced by immodiately in the neighbourhood oi the cantonment. The 
their insular contemporaries will perhaps induce them to put would then very soon become a second Dehra Dboon^ 

more of their own shoulder to the wheel in obtaining an easy — Darjeditiy Aeica. 

and ready mode of transit for their crops to the ports of 

Bhipment?’ 

Another ** spirit of enterprizo’* on the part of Cevlon assam. 

Planters is exhibited in the following extract, to whicn we A friend writing from Luckimpoie, remarks:— 
would call attention : « Last month was a bad one for tea — all rain and no sun, but 

Imported Manures — In the single month of August the August I am happy to say, gives promise of more favorable 
value of bone manure entered at Colombo was ;64,781, other weather. I hope soon to read a i*eply to the query I propound- 
manures, classed as guano, j£403, and poonac £1,788, total ed the other day in your paper about cutting and siftmg the 
£6,973, almost £7,000. We suppose a good deal of the poonao leaf in process of mauufactiiro. This and a groat many otiier 
18 used to feed cattle, but even so it is perhaps correctly questions might be discussed by ourselves and the Oaoharians 

classed. In any case the trade in fertilizing substances is with profit to both. There is much to be learnt about tea in 

rapidly expanding and will become still greater as the railway the manufacture of it ; indeed, contrasted with what we hope to 
18^ extended so as to enable the planters of Dimboola and attain in (piantity, &c., we have scarcely got beyond the preli- 
Dickoja to do full justice to their coffee culture.” How much minary stages. If we don’t boil and oat tbe leaves os our anoes- 
do Wynaad planters spend upon manure^ for fertilizing their tors did before they disco vcrocl how to brew, I have every rea- 
estates per annum ? Does it amount to the monthly outlay in .son to suppose that science will enlighten us greatly as to manu- 
Ceylon r If more, what is the annual expenditure? ManuiTbg, facturo and use by and bye. Producer and consumer have both 

from all we have heard, is not popular in Wynaad. Would their tasks to get up, before any one can dare limit enquiry on 

Ceylon Planters go to the monthlv expense of £7,000 if no the score of our having as much information as wo want ; for. in 
benefit was derivable from it ? — N&ilghernj Excehlor. tea as well as lu the manufacture of any other produce, tnat 

- — man m generally successful who is never too old or too proud to 

« « . live and lenrn. — Da^ca NcivSy Aug. 1870 

T E Ac 

• 


LAND AT DARJEELING. 

Of late the revenue authorities have been throwing obstacles 
in the way of people wishing to hold land on freehold tenure in 
thia district. In the Terai^ this obstruction has existed all 
along, and there is at present no such thing as bdhirnj nr free- 
hold, in the low lauds. 

In the Terai, the later aeltloments have been on 30 year 
leases ; tbe first 5 years being rent free and the remaining 25 
years at 6 annas per acre annual rent. Nothing could he fairer, 
and no one grumbles at these terai 30 year leases. 

In the hill territory of the district, all the leases of waste 
land made during the past four years, have been for 30 years ; 
the first 5 being at an annual rent of 3 annas per aero, and the 
remainder of the term of 6 annas per acre, the same as for the 
rich flat land of the teraL This is too high a rate for the poor 
soil of the hills, and can never be paid by the ordinary cultivator. 

Some of the land is also hela on ten year leases at 8 annas 
per acre. The leaseholders under this tenure have tlie privi- 
lege of commuting their , holdings into freehold by paying 10 
nnms per acre. i 

^ere have been a good many blocks of so-called hill waste 
^nds, bought at auction at an upset price at rupees per acre, 
la (bnner days it was thought fair'to compete at these auctions, 
and after a good deal of spirited bidding, laige blocks have 
been knocked down at as nigh a figure os nipees 45 per acre. 
ThcfM days are gone now, and of late it has not been considered 
liiir to bid against a man, who had applied for a bit of land, and 
he haa invariably got it at the upset price of 2^ rupees per 
aore, which, with various charges ror survey, boundAry marlcs, 
regmtrv fees, stamps and advertisements would bring the cost 
of the laud up to about 3 rupees per acre. 
fk Now, however, the available lands are all appropriated under 
sow holding 6t other, and the value ought to rise, if it ever will. 

The 30 year leases have in many instances been obtained by 
men of straw who rack-rent for 3 or 4 years and then throw the 
liodsbaokon the Qovernment ; what should the revenue au- 
thorities do with these lapsed leaseholds ? The ordinary pro- 
-^eedure is to sell for the arrears, and if no one buys the lease, it be- 
comes Mas, that is to say, it is farmed by the collector himself. 


iDikjeeling is likely to overtake Assam and Cacharasafea 
muduoing district. The tea of this district, in its fineness and 
delicacy of flavour, bea^ the other diAricts out of the field. As 


CACHAU.. 

A friend vTiting from (\vchar says : — “ Cachar is, I fear, not 
about to make a fortune out of its gardens, and in this direction 
I am Sony to lo.'irn that Assam is scarcely in a more favourable 
position, financially considered. Fourteen gardens for sale on 
account of arrears, so says rumour, is not a lively state of affairs 
to contemplate. Success up hero i.s, strangely ns tho statement 
may read, exceptional. If we take into account the length of 
time which mu.st elapse before cai)ital i ivcstod in tea cultiva- 
tion can return anything like a respectabh* dividend, the prob- 
lem will prove itself. Let us take for instance the cose of, 
say a man at present in etmipar.vtively needy circumstances, 
who, whcn»te<i was to pay 20 por cent. — J speak of 7 or 8 years 
ago — put in half tho hard savings of a life intci some company 
with an alluring prospectus ; what has ho received back as an 
equivalent P A report from year to year, garnished with needless 
repetitions and reiteroted hoj>es of a revival of a good time that 
has pas.sed, never, I fear, to return ! The beginning of this 
season promised marvellous rosults at its close — eiganiio efforts 
have unceasingly been made to push prices upwards, but to wliat 
avail ? Little or nothing has been achieved to encourage the 
hopes of planters, and the reason of this is obvious. Every 
imi>rovement has to be initiated by large outlays for the 
purchase of implements and the increase of labour ; and this at 
a time when Calcutta sales have averaged leas than one rupee 
per pound, and nothing .short of sixteen annas can |)0ssibly 
compensati' those shareholders who have for years past received 
no more substantial return for their invested capital than a 
nominal dividend — on paper. You will naturally ask the cause ; 
for this I must refer you to an enquiry into the working expen- 
ditureof our gardens If correctly informed, you will hearthesame 
story TOpoated everywhere —small improvement in manufacture 
at largo cost . — Id 


TO THE shareholders OP 'J HE DEHRA DHOON TEA COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,— Most of us, if not all, have, I imagine, received 
the report of the directors submitted at the 13th ordinary 

S eneraf mcetiug of shareholders hold at the Company's ofiSoe on 
he 26th February last. That report is satisfigitory in $ome 
respeots, but as a whole, plainly shows that under o^stinff cir- 
oumstances we oau never hope for a dividend in uny Spape. 
Notwithstanding the “very satisfactory increase” in . season 
1869 over past seasons, viz: 84^809 lbs. on the out-turn of 1867 
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and 58,347 lbs- of 18(58, we are as far off as ever from the long 
expected dividend. A reference to the ** revenue account” of 
tlie Company which accompauie» the directorw* report gives the 
following 

on crop of 186^), Ks. 1,02,302-1-1 

Revenue — amount of land revenue real ibed, 4,735-6-2 

Tea iold 81,025 lbs., 63,772-6 6 78,507,-12-8 

DepemUnciee — 40,209 lbs. which Hooing it consists chiefly of 
lowqualltiOH (vide directoi'H* rc]»ort) I i*ut down at an average 
of 8 annas per lb, ‘20,104-8-0 

A total of ys,61*2-4-» 

i« anivod at ns total rovoiuu*, or a deficiency on cost of 3,039-12-5 

Rh. j02,j0M-l 

If with Nucli a “ “ very natisfactory increase” we haveRuch 
a melancholy result, there must be .something rottt'ii in the state 
of Denmark. In the expenditure will be found a .sum of Us. 
24,5C4-8-(5 on account of interest, and to this point T wish par- 
ticularly to draw your attention. It is self-evident that until 
the debt which hangs over the Company is wiped off and the 
annual item of iritorost thereby expunged from our accounts, 
the Company cannot prosper. The iiuestiou is, liow is the 
debt to be paid / Having been n great deal in the Doon and 
being pretty well acquainted with the immense tract of lainl 
which comprises the Dchrah Doon Tea Company’s estate, I feel 
competent to offer a few remarks, which I earnestly beg yon to 
thinic over. W’o arc bona fide a “ Tea Company” and as such 
ought to confine ourselvo.s to the “ cultivation and manufacture 
of tea.” The estate coinpri.soH some thousands of acres of land, 
of which only about OCK) acres are occupied with tea. The rc.st 
consists of arable land (.some of which i.s under cultivation), 
veiy valuable forests and a largo tract of waste land. I feel 
confident, and my remarks are from a personal ac(]uaintanco 
with the property, that a very largo sum of . money would ho 
speedily realized by disposing of tlie surplus land which wo do 
not require, and by the sale of the valuable s^l timber which 
would find a ready market. This would enable us easily to 
clear off the debt of tin* Com[»any, and with so able a manager 
as Mr. Minto at the holm, we may, once clear of all financial 
difliculties, rciAonably o.xpoct a dividend. It must be most 
disheartening to our manager to find liis exeitions result in no 
benefit to the sharoholdcr.i. Let theentii'o acreage not rccpiired 
for tea and the timber, be at once dispo.scd of, reserving only 
what is necessary for fuel. Then, and not till llieii, wo may 
hope to see our fine estate pay. The last para; but one 
of the report plainly tells us that unless we come forward and 
take up too Company’s debentures wo cannot be extricated from 
the financial difliculLios which press upon us ; in other words, 
without any prospect whatever of obtaining a return for the large 
jsum of money wo have already in vested, we must throw a few 
more thousands into the wheel. To benefit whom ! Cei*tainly not 
the sharoholdoi’s. Geiitloiiien, lot us shako off* the apathy which 
seems to pervade all joint-.stock companies and insi.st upon being 
heard, unless wo wi.sh to see our line e.state swampeil and our 
money benefit others. Wo have a page devoted to ‘‘ llesolii- 
tions” in the l•el)ort horoiu alluded to. What are tho.se resolution.s ? 

1st, — That the directors’ report and accounts for 18011 be re- 
ceived and adopted. 

2nd. — That the present directors bo ro-clccted for the en- 
suing year. 

3r(| — -That Mr. G. Lucas Komp bo appointed auditor. 

Now by whom were these resolutions proposed and .socomled 1 

By three gontlomen who seem to have constituted the moet- 
— Messrs Grefu, Shearin and (Jable, 

Mr. Qrob proposes No. 1. 

Mr, Sheann seconds it, 

Mr. Sheariu proposes No, 2. 

Mr. Grob seconds it. 

Mr. Cable proposes No. 3. 

Mr. Grob seconds it. 

I feel confident fully one half of the Bhareholder.s are as ig- 
norant of the affairs of the Company as it is po.ssible to be, and 
possibly thoroughly disgusted with to^i, but let me assure you, 
Gentlemen, we have an estate worth looking after, and let me 
beg of you to join with me in agitating matters. 

--Delhi Gazette. A Shareholder. 

■ — #' ■ ' ■ 

RUKTEE TEA AND COTTON ASSOCIATION. 

Prospectus, 

The Eetate , — The undoi-signod has securou 1,169 acres of land 
between the rood and the Kuktee stream near Adulpore, at a 
cost of ^ Be. 7 ,066, also 118 acres to complete the block, called 
Nikreebaree and Maleebhita, at a cost of Ks. 1,062. This makes 
a total area of 1,287 aci’ea of good land, costing, exclusive of 
stamps &c., a total ofRs. 8,128. This can he repaid to the 
untlersignod as follows the Bs. 1,062 at oiico — and the Rs, 
7,066 by quarterly instalments. 

The season being somewhat advanced it in not likely that 
more than 125 acres can be planted this season, but every en- 


deavour will be mode to push it, and the end of 1870 will be 
made the moat of to get in the bMance of a total area uodier tea 
of 400 acres — 30 maunds of seed ftom^ssam will coi^ Be. 
1,000 say, the rest of the seed will be got in the distriet at 6 
rate, the land will have to be paid for during the let year. 

To be worked by a Private Company . — The undonii^ied pro- 
poses to take several partners, no share to be less tnan (1*16) 
one anna say. Payments of calls to be made quarterly cotn- 
meuciiig from Ist December 1669, to Lloyd’s Bank, Dafjeeling : 
a partnership deed to bo executed between Mr. Lloyd and eaeh 
member of the Association. 

Management. — Mr. Lloyd to have charge of the general busi- 
ness of the Estate, charging its. 50 inouthly for his time, trouble 
and rosponsibility. The garden would bo in charge of a Manager 
as usual, who would hold at least one anna share in it 

Vioid of Tea. — 1st year nothing, 2nd year ^ md. i>er acre, 
3rd year 2^ mds. per acre, 4th year 4 mds., 5th year 5 mds. The 
fii*st yoar’a expenditure would be for 13 months, up to end 
of December 1870, afterwards 12 months regularly. 


Time. 

Expon- 

ditnro. 

Rc- 

coiptn, 

Balance. 

Remabkr. 

lat year, to end of 1870 
2«d 1H71 

Srd „ 187‘2 

4th „ 18731 

.'ith „ 1471 

28,000 
4.'), 000 

^,000 
TO, 000 
60,000 

2', 595 

22,825 

6r»,460 

94,875 

28,000 

70,416 

83, .^.90 
08.140 
33,206 

Tea taken at 55 Ra« 
per maund. 

After 6th yea^Ex- 
penditure 06, OWan- 
nually and receipts 
Rs, NO, 000, or an 
annual profit of Rh. 
41,000 Hr. 


Oeneraf —Difficulties arise when partners don’t pay regularly; 
it should be understood that 18 per cent, will bo charged on 
arrears. Tf a partner becomes a permanent defaulter (?. c.) in 
arrears to the extent of 1,000 Rs per anna share, his whare will,, 
be thrown into the common stock, the remaining momboi's pa}*- 
iiig up the arrears pro-raiu, and his share will bo forfeited. 

Amount of calls to bo paid in Darjeeling free of exchange. 

William Lloyd 

Darjeeling^ 27th Xocr, 1869. 

Noti’. — A ll llio ‘‘haroM in this aswiation have been taken up princi- 
pally by luiploijLS on Hill tea tmrclonH, for whoso honefit it was ^'■ot up. 


COOLIES IN CACHAR. 

To the Editor of the Indian Daily Notes, 

Sir, — AVill you allow me, through the medium of your paper, 
to call the atteutioii of the authorities to ono of the greatest 
evils existing in Cachar, and which is fraught with very seri- 
ous consequences to the health of our imported labour t 
Should you look over the returns of the Protector of Immi- 
grants, you would find seven-eights of tlio death attributed to 
either cholera, diarrhma, or dysentery ! These diseases are 
supposed to bo caused by the insalubrious climate of this 
district. But I am prepared to prove that those fatal com- 
plaints amongst our coolies are originated by the abuse of a 
fermented liquor which they have been allowed to manufao- 
turo for tlicmsolves. There is not a single garden where the 
coolies do not distil a kind of arrack — a most unwholesome 
stuff As a rule, no cooly considers that bo has sufficiently 
partaken of the cup until ho gets drunk ; and this liquor being 
a washy stuff made of rice, jungle bark, and molasses, little 
sti'onger than beer, he goes on drinking a gallon of it before 
it has the desired effect. One of my own men was brought 
to me, suffering from severe diarrhoea ; and on my question- 
ing him, ho confessed that the night previous he had drunk 
the contents of one earthen pot fail, about two gallons of this 
liqrior. The man was put under medical treatment, bul died ; 
and my native doctor reported him “ dead of cholera.^ It ia a 
most infernal stuff, and the abuse of it carries off yearly many 
good men, especially of the jungly race. By putting a step 
to the manufacture of this drug, tue Bengal Government would 
do more to improve the healtli of the Oaobar cdolies than 
by all their laws and regulations. Our oooliea need stimnU^t^^ ; 
this is an undeniable fact : the climate is debilitating. When 
a cooly has been at work for several hofirs under a hqavy^ 
rain, he comes home at night chilled to the bones, ancT qer- 
tainly requires stimulants. I am sorry to say that in onrtte/s 
of economy and retrenchment, very few gardens are allos^^ 
mm for the coolies. This little fovonr seems to be going but ' 
of fashion, and the consequence is that they manumetnre for 
themselves a drug which brings on diarrhesa and oholenir I 
think that every garden should supply their labOttVetrs' with 
one glass of rum free, when they are Irmpt working in the rain« 
Calcutta secretaries of tea companies snoula not ne stingy on 
that point ; it is a bad policy te ignore the comibrta ortbeit* 
coolies. Thev have no ^ea now hu ocoosional glass of Vukit 
keeps a cooly healthy and contenl^d; they have no idea 
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what a blcTBsixig it is to him when wet and chilled, and how 
hat'd he will work to deserve it when promised one ! 1 am one 
of Utose who take great interest in tea ; and I believe that its 
ultimate success is cktsely linked with a better treatment of our 
labour. The expense of constan tl j importing fresh batches of 
coolies is a vei^ heavy item in out* expenditure, and I am 
afraid that the day is not very far distant when the supply 
must cease. Have you ever compiled the number of deaths 
at the gardens since tea has been cultivated ? Yon would 
be painfully astounded. It behoves every planter to redeem 
tha past, and to give to tho health and welfare of their men 
their most particular attention. The garden shave now become 
much healthier ; and with still more care and prudence, tho 
mortality might bo considerablv reduced. Qovernment offi- 
cials, on their parti should do their duty, and be more cau- 
tious when passing tho men from the d^on/^ts. It is a great 
shame that they should send so many sickly people to die in 
the tea-districts. Tho antecedents of the cooly should also 
be enquired into ; it is ridiculous to send a man to hoe our 
lands, who, all his life, has been uccuatomed to play tho 
fiddle* Within the last year, 1 Lave received amongst my 
•imported coolies one man in the last stage of consumption, 
since dead ; two women in dt! ility, who have never yet done 
i\ single day work, but have been in hospital from tho time 
they landed at the garden ; one man with asthma, which he 
had for the last ten years, and has since died ; one man with 
paralysis ; and one woman a walking skeleton. It is very 
inhuman, to say tho least of it, to allcpv such people to leave 
the depots to come and die at our gardens. There must 
surely bo a screw lonso somowhere, or these men could uovor 
have been passed.— Yours, Ac., 

A Flamer. 

FIBRES. 

— • 

MANUFACTURE OF ALOE FIURE IN DHAKWAR. 

Ldict* from iJr. M, JI. tSif/Hrintendont Dhanvar 

* Jail ; to tlio Chief Serretanj to iioevnviwutf Uevenm Depart^ 
meaty lioaibni/y dated lih iSepteiahLi' 1S70. 

With reference to rcKolution of (Jo\oriinu nt No 41d5, dated 
AugUNt, lleveime DoparlimMit, forwnrding copy of Dr. F. 
Watson’s report (^n “Aloe Piofoliata,” L have the honour to 
acknowledge receipt of the same, and ])cimit iiic to olVer to 
Ooverumeiil a few rcniRrk.s on tho subject. 

Taking tho low rate of £27 per tun for the fibre given by flic 
Dmulee Chamber of (’oinmerce, and caleulafing tlic total out 
turn of tho Dliai war Jail up to date at 2 tons 3 ewt. 3 <|rs 
13 Ibtf , the selling [)ricc in Uiimleo would lea\c us a profit 
after all doductious of ^11) .'Id , or *17 i)ur cent 
The following table will fully illu.stratc it ; — 

Alol FimiL. 

Ton. cAvt, (|r. IIis. 

TuLil quantity mamifauturcd in Jail 2 3 3 13 

(Value) money loturu to tlio Jail, orpnsonyi.s’ T?s. a. p. 
labor 302 1 2 

Profit to Jail (the barnc ab above) ^02 1 2 


£. b. cl. 

Voluo in England at £27 per ton 53 4 4 

Deduct— 

Probable oarnage to Carwar . JG 2 10 per ton. 

„ ,, Faiwar to liombay. I 5 ,, 

Fi'iogbt Overland fj 5 ,, 

£ 10 0 0 

(Labor) Gobi prioo at DharWiii’ 

Jail . 80 4 1 

30 4 I 

Nett profit in England, after dedueting all cost.s, 

OP at 47.1 P®** c®“t i.’l3 0 8 


I feel sure that the above will recommend the fibre to the 
attention of exporters, although it is very evident that tho Dun- 
dee Chamber nave priced it at far too low a figure. 

The specimens oi fibre jircsented by me to Government were 
never intended to represent them in their thoroughly clean state, 
but merely as showing what even prisoners could do with it ; 
with ordinaiy care it can certainly ho cleansed thoroughly, but 
for the ordinary purposes of matting, further cave is not ro* 
^ quired. 

Over cotton and such other products, the cultivation and 
preparation of the aloe has the following graat advantages, 
which 1 would beg most respectfully to press upon tho atten- 
tion of His Excellency 'the Governor in Council, for I do not 
believe that they are taken so fdly into account as they ought 
fS bo, and yet they are most important ones in carrying out 
the Oultivation. 

Ist. Rapidity and certainty of growth in all soils however poor. 

2nd. Once plafited it requires no care or attention, but will 
go on yielding leaves from the same stuck for an unlimited 
number of yeai's. ^ 


3rd. Its almost total independence of water supply. 

4tb. Its cleanliness and thorough defence as a ned^, boun- 
dary marks, railway defences, Ac. 

dtb. While a p^ of the lateral leaves only is used, the 
plant still remains os an efiectivo defence, and improves in 
growth. 

6th. The cutting and preimration of the fibre can be car- 
ried out by men, women, or cnildron in their spare intervals 
of labour. 

7tb. Lastly, its superiority in actual stroiuing i)owora over 
that of all other fibres, as shown in my previous communi- 
cation. 

Taking all those points into consideration, and not counting 
even its remunerative rate, I believe tho article will recom- 
meiul itself to tho consideration of all intended growers. 

Since my la.st rcixirt to Government, No. 202, dated Idth 
Augubt, cm account of an order from tho Gollootor for tho 
cutting of all hedges around private compounds, an enormous 
addition of fibre will bo collected, and when tlioroughly 
cleaned and weighed, I shall have the honour to report as to 
the quantity. ^ 


CI1IN.V GRABS. 

Read a letter from Mr. James Montgomery, of the Ram Bagb, 
Kangra, in reference to tho ciiltiiro and preparation of China 
Grass {BerUmevia nivm.) Mr. Montgomery intimates that hav- 
ing observed from recent reports of proceedings of tho inability 
of the society to meet requisitions for this plant, he will bo glad 
to supply any number of roots at ccrtiiin rates. Tho plants are 
of the genuine Chinese variety, reared by him from imported 
seed. Tho stems average 7 feet in height, many reaching 0 to 
10 foot. Mr. Montgomery encloses a specimen of fibre from 
freshly cut sloms, which possesses good length, ^roat strength, 
and a much whiter color than tho fibre obtained from the 
Rheca of Assam. 

In a subhcqiieut communication, Mr. Montgomery writes at 
greater length, of which the following aro extracts 

In reply to your queries, I have the pleasure to inform you 
that my planialioii has been stocked from the produce of seed 
obtained with great difficulty, from China, in March 1864, 

“ The plants produce seed freely here, whicKwimld doubtless 
goriuinate readily, as shown by the number of self-sown plants 
that spring up every year in the vicinity of my cultivation ; 
but I have increased my stock by planting divisions of the roots, 
which is a certain and quicker method of obtaining strong 
plants. Moreover, to save seed, the spring shoots must bo left 
untouch(*d until the seed has ripened in autumn, thus losing at 
loast three cuttings. The pl.iiit cut down this month will thjrow 
up a crop of new stems in a few weeks, which, if allowed, will 
flower freely, but not perfect the seed. I have not seen tho 
Assam variety {liheea) growing, but have received many speci- 
mens of fibre stated to have been obtained from ft. All were 
more or lc.sb Ian -colored ; none so white a.s that 1 have separated 
from my plant.s. Tho specimens I sent you have been hurriedly 
prcp.irod by hand. 1 have not yet been able to employ ma- 
chinery. 

“ 1 entered on this enteri^rise in 1863, and hod scarcely ob- 
tained a site for operatioiLs than the extensive commercial fail- 
ures in England ruined my siip[>orters, before even tho machin- 
ery and appiances ordered had bced dosimtchcd, 1 was thus 
thrown entirely on my resources, and have with the greatest 
difficulty, maintained the plantation up to the present time, 
throwing aw'ay the produce from want of moans to utilize it. 
It is po.'^siblo that uovornraent may purch^e it ; if not, then 
I shall probably liave to abandon it, and sdl or rent the land 
for tho common cultivation of tho district 

“ Any information regarding China grass that my experience 
en.ables me to give, I shall bo happy to attbrd you.^^— dyrt- 
Ilortkultural iSoci^t^. 


RHEEA OR CHINA GRAb.S 

Tho (loveriimont of India is now anxious to introduce the 
Rheea plant into this country, and h.as published in several 
Gazettes an official notification to that effect. 'J^ho Rheea plant, 
Boehm^'ia tenacissinuiy was introduced in the Southern States of 
America by M. Eoezl in 1867. At that time the high prioo of 
cotton, and the entire disarrangement of the system of its culti- 
vation, led men to hope that something might be found which 
would prove, in howeviu* iiumble a degree, a substitute for tho 
great commercial staple. This rheea plant, or “ China grass,’* 
as it is sometimes termed, is a variety of the nettle. The Now 
Orleaas planters, after giving it a hasty trial, were so impressed 
with tho beauty and extraominary lustre of the fibre, that they 
entered into the new ciitciq)rise with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Small cuttings from roots- were sold at a dollar, and hurried 
changes were mivdo in tho preparation of laud aud in the oon* 
structiou of machinery to suit the new plant. The fabrics made 
from this China grass were remarkable for their brilliancy, and 
the seed yielded a large return of pUiut per acre ; but the great 
drawback was the difficully of treating tho fibre owing tb its ex- 
treme brittleness, diinculty ^vliieh has not been entirely 
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overcome to the preaoat day. The want of proper machinery The whole quantity of tobacco, weighing 6 eeere and 14 
for the separation of the fibre from the bark is still felt to bo a chittacks, is herewith sent. 

great obstacle to the development of this now industry ; and the I shall feel much obliged by^ youT sending these to the 
Government of India has accordingly ofibred a reward of five Agricultural and Horticultural Society at Calcutta, and obtaitt* 

« ^ i « il ® *' • 1. !_• 1 1. * 


thousand pounds sterling for the system of machinery which 
will best answer the requirements of the caso. M. Roe^, the in- 
troducer of the plant to America, has invented a machine, which 
is said to have mlfillod the conditions in the fiillest nianner. This 
machine is minutely described in the (J azotic oj India for March 

aeth. 

The Department of Agriculture has been very suGcessful in 
the exporimouts made under its immediate Huporvision. Tlie 
seeds, which were imported from Paris in 1868, and consisted 
of the two varieties Boehnioria tenacimma and Boehmeria candi- 


nachinery which ing their opinion os to how far this experiment has been a sac- 
M. Roe^, the in- ooasful one . ^ 

[i machine, which In the event of the experiment proving hopeful, I have a 
Dst manner. This mind to have some more of this Americair tooacco seed for 


trying, on an extensive scale, how they will grow in my ssernin* 
daries in Midnapore and Cuttack. 

Dr. Tonnerre kindly agreed to examine and report on this 
tobacco. 

In connection with the above, the secretary submitted a 
communication from the Secretary to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces, forwarding, by desire of the Liouto- 


protoction from tlic rays of the sun and trom excessive moisture, uaraens, JNortli- vvosterii Jt* 
IS soniewliat necessary. Saharunporc, Meerut, Agrii 

In a repoii made by Mr. Wilson of the Jamaica Botanic Gar- the oxperiiiienial ciiltivatior 
den to the Colonial Secretary, it is stated that the nluni is siif- , tobacco during the year If 
fhicticoso, the shoots dying to the crown of the stool when the conducted by olHcers who ' 
seed ripens, and being rapidly succeeded by others ; and also | have not, on the whole, pre 
that the luxuriance of its growth is extreme, as miiyh so, indeed, Bociet^s Proceedings. 
as that of most of tho rank-gi'owing weeds in Jaiuaica. The soil 
for China grass should bo rich and porous, the elimato warm 

and moist, the altitude not exceeding 3,000 feet. Mr. Wilson Road the following r^or 
mentions his having received a sample of this ti])re from London sample of tobacco raised in 
some years ago, tho marketable value (jf which was 2^*. 6d. per harajah of Burdwan, fr<nn 
pound or i^280 per ton, this sample had been cleaned in London was presented at the last in 
from raw material produced in India. 1 have tho honor to i 

Hitherto China ^oss has not been successfully used alone ; Society, that I oonaider th 
tho warp is generally cotton and the woof China grass, or vice rajah ot Burdwan as a moa 
versa. We were glad to see from tho (Janette that “ a chemical nion equal to tho best B 
process of treating the fibre has resulted in producing, in combi- smoking purposes. I hav 
nation with cotton, an article resembling the best mohair, a .stiff, American tobacco, and tli 
strong and cool texture, silky and beautiful. report, are equal to the best 

It may interest some of our readers to know that tho aveiago America. Very good cigari 
cost of the British imports of rhcoa grass iii 1867 was scaiveTy the leaves. In its present s 
1 9 cents per pound, and that the imports for that year amount- twelve rupees per maund 
ed to £65,208. The fibre itself has at times commanded prices were better prepared, the to 
of sixty, eighty, ahd even as inueh as one hundred and twenty in the markets of Continent 
pounds per ton, but the.se exorbitant prices were owing to the sufficient care has not been 
great amount of manual labour which had to be expended in tion or the process of gather 
fioparatiug tho fibre from the bark. When the plant is culti- of which appear to have bee 
vated and prepared in a more systematic way, an<l with the aid “ To obtain a good prod 
of suitable machinery, the manufacturer will find tho prices so gathered on a dry day betw* 
low as to meet his own views with regard to the sale of the pro- leaves ought to be plu 
pared material. It w<is stated in the notification of tho llomc tinge, approaching to brov 
offioe, aa one of the requirements of the machinery for which a of the iqjper portion 

prize was to bo given, that it .should be capable of producing of a light yellow color, but ( 
a ton of fibre of a quality which shall average in value not to be plucked, as invariably 
less than £5l>^er ton iii the English market, at a total cost, all tobacco 
proce.ssos of manufacture, and allowaneo for wear and tear in ti tobacco leaves ough 
eluded, of not more than £15 per tun.”— OaMte. shelter of a roof maile 

terial, and freely ventilated. 

TOBACCO. 


Saharunporc, Moonit, Agra, Oawnporc, and Furruckabad, on 
the experimental cultivation of American James River Virginia 
tobacco during tho year 1869 : — ‘‘ These experiments, though 
conducted by olHcers who were sure to give them a fair triid 
have not, on tho whole, proved successful* — Agri-IIorticulCural 
Soc iet gs 1 *roce cd ings. 

Road the following report by Dr. C. Fabre Tonnerre on the 
sample of tobacco raised in tho Dilkoosh Garden of the Ma* 


EXOTIC TOBbVCCO in BUllDWAN 

Submitted tho following communications in respect to tho 
tobacco, of whieh samples were placed on the table : — 

Fronkthe Officiating Collector of Burdwan, dated 'Znd Aifga-d 1870. 

In forwarding l^rewith copy of a letter from the Maharajah 
of Burdwan to the address of my predecessor. No. 60, of the 
23rd May last, together with a quantity of tobacco, weighing 
6j seers, raised by him from tho James River Virginia seed, 
supplied by Government, 1 have tho honor to request tbat you 
wifi be good enough to favor me with the opinion of the Society 
as to the result of this experimental cultivation of the Ameri- 
can seed.” 

From B.H. the Maharajah of Burdwan, to the Officiating Col- 
lector of Burdwan. 

With reference to your letter No. 253, dated 6th September 
1869, 1 have the honor to state that the James River Viiginia 
tobacco seeds, you kindly placed at iny disiwsal, having been 
very smcdl in quantity, 1 thought it converiieiit to see how 
they would vegetate in my Dilkoosh Gordon 

“ I learn from tKo report .submitted to me by tho Superinten- 
dent of the garden, that the seeds were first sown in pots filled 
with leaf-mould and tho top covered over with sand, and tbat 
they germinated, according to tho estimate, from 75 to 80 
per cent. 

“ Thesei^edling wore transferred in abed prepared to receive 
them, ana allowSl to remain there, until they had given out 
from five to six leaves each. Thence they were transplanted in 
October last, and cultivated in the mode in which tobacco is 
grown iu this country, in a plot of ordinary garden soil, with 
copiously mixed up vegetable and horse dung manure in w^ual 
quautiticH Due c.irc was of coui>.o taken of them as they went 
on growing, and the leaves ciu'cd iu the usiicd way. Tho ground 
cultivated was 12 to 24 feet. 


sample of tobacco raised in tho Dilkoosh Garden of the Ma- 
harajah of Burdwan, from James River Virginia seed, which 
was presented at the last meeting : — 

1 have tho honor to repori for the information of the 
Society, tbat I oonaider the tobacco submitted hj tho Maha- 
rajah ot Burdwan as a most superior article, and in my opi- 
nion equal to the best Brazil tobacco. It is excellent for 
smoking purposes. I have prepared a portion of it like the 
American tobacco, and the two samples, accompanyii^ this 
report, are equal to the best Cavendish tobacco importoAfrom 
America. Very good cigars could also be manufactured from 
the leaves. In its present state it would realise from ten to 
twelve rupees per maund in the bazaar ; but if tho leaves 
were better prepared, the tobacco would command a high price 
in the markets of Continental Europe. I am of opinion that 
sufficient care has not been bestowed either upon the cultiva- 
tion or the process of gathering and drying of the leaves, most 
of which appear to have been plucked in an unripe state. 

To obtain a good produce, tho ripe leaves ought to be 
gathered on a dry day between tho hours of 10 a. M. to 5 F. m. 
No leaves ought to be plucked unless they show a yellow 
tinge, approaching to brown or Sienna color. The delicate 
leaves of the upper portion of tho plant can be gathered when 
of a light yellow color, but on no account ought green leaves 
to be plucked, as invariably they give a bitter flavor to smok- 
ing tobacco 

The tobacco leaves ought to be dried upon machans under 
the shelter of a roof made of hoogla or some other light ma- 
terial, and freely ventilated. 

** The process suggested by mo for curing the leaves is so 
simple, that it can be adopted by the poorest ryots without 
much expense. In fact, it would more than repay them for 
the trouble. 

** Tho reason for saying that sufficient care has not been 
bestowed upon the cultivation of the tobacco, are that the 
le«ivos are not as broad as they ought to bo, and that the ribs 
coarser than those of Virginia tobacco cultivated either in 
South America or in Europe. 

The soil of Bengal appears to be most suitable for the 
cultivation of finer kinds of tobacco than those exhibited at 
the Aiipore Agricultural Show.” 

Beso/eed—Tuat a copy of this report, and a portion of the 
manufactured article be forwarded to the Collector ot Burdwan 
for sabmi8.sion to tho MaJiarojah. 

Read also tho following letter from Mr* D. Bruce of Gowhat- 
ty, Assam, respecting the sample of tobacoo alluded to under 
the head of contributions : — 

** 1 bavo pleasure now to report on the result of the experi- 
mental cultivation of the Virginia and Havannah seeds sent 
by you. Tho seeds were sown immediately on receipt, which 
was about the end of Janua^, and the yoang plants trans- 
planted about the beginning of March. They throve remark- 
ably well, the Virginia rivalling the Bnngpore in smei but 
unfortunately, from the time that the leaves showed indica- 
tions of ripening, we had such heavy showers of vain, that the 
land got deluged and the plants destroyed, except a few Hb- 
vannah that had early ripened. A few leaves as sample 1 will 
send by the next steamer that leaves this place. As I have 
been unable to keep any seeds, owing to the adverse 
circumstance spoken of, 1 hope you will be able to sendaie 
a supply and early, otherwise it would not be worthy trial 
in a olimate like Assam where the rainy season commences 
earlier than in Bengal. 1 don’t think you will'find the tobacco 
of the desired strength and flavor ; but considering that it 
was raised during tho rainy season, it must be admitted to 
bo a fair sample, with a j^omise of bein^ better if sown in the 
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propiBr season, and no adventitious cause occurring to pre- 
vent it** 

Di% Tonnerre reports as follows on this tobacco : — 

The second or Assam sample submitted fur oxaminatiou, 
seems to be well culti\'utod ; the loaves are wed 1 cured and dried, 
but they are coarser than the leaves of the Virginia tobacco cul- 
tivated in Europe. I found it deficient in flavour ; this defect 
is no doubt owing to climatic influences which, it appears, were 
most unfavourable, after the i>Iaiit.'i had acquired a certain growth. 
1 would suggest, shouhl Mi\ Bruce continue to cultivate the 
same tobacco, that he send the Society a large quantity so as to 
enable mo to ascertain its value in the market, and also to have 
a certain portion manufactured in Calcutta. Nobody at present 
can prudently* commit himself to fix any price on the tobacco, 
owing to the smallness of the sample, which consists apparently 
of fifteen picked leaves . — IcL 


SUQAR. 


CUJ.TIVATION OF sroAU IN INDIA. 

it is alleged by persons who have alw.iys some objielion to 
oH'er to every suggestion for the improvomi'nt nf India, ami the 
augujoiitatioii of her po.vcrs of production, first, that India can- 
not grow more sugar than is required for Imr own consumption, 
and, secondly, that England can obtain her siigais cheaper in 
other markets. Both objections are met by the first, that India 
not only grows sugar enough for her own consumption, as 
proved, but that she does export the article, while that it can 
bo ex^iorted at a profit is shown by the (luautity sent to Eng- 
land, amounting in 18G9 to 5,837 ton.s for the port of Liverpool, 
iirnl to 63,564 for the port of London, besides what goes to Bris- 
tol and the Clyde, which is however not much. 

That England does not derive supplies equivalent to her rc- 
qitiromonts from lier own possessions, is shown by the fact that 
she imports enoriuoas quantities from foreign countries, in- 
cluding Fniiice, who gives her no lebs than five millions of 
pounds per annum A roiluction of duty always means en- 
larged consumption, and it may i^^’asonably bo assumed that 
that enlarged consumption will amount to /iboul llu* percentage 
of duty remitted, or some sixteen per cent. The c<niQumption 
of sugar in England (that is Great Britain and Ireland) amount- 
ed to in 1869 to 194,589 tons, or 4;j5,879,3')(> iiounds, equal U 
something under twenty pounds per annum for every man 
w'oman, and child. Now, an increased consunqition of some 
sixteen percent, likely to follow the reduction, moans upwards 
of thirty tbousand tons, or twenty millions of pounds which is 
after all only tliicc pounds per inhabitant more than Ihe con- 
Huniptioii of 1869. Jlut it is iiovt rtholos.s a groat incroaso, re- 
presenting so much more cultivation, .so much more shipping, 
wo nnieli more trade, and so much more profit. 

We should like to know why steps should not be taken fur 
enlarging sugar cultivation in India, to the extent of enabling 
her to come in for a considorablo share of this increase to which 
as a British possession she is reasonably entitled Y Tho Gov- 
orninent has done much for the iiicivase and improvement of 
cotton cultivation and for its export by the most rapid and 
cheapest means available. Why not devote a little attention 
to another produce, and more especially to sugar, uow' that such 
an improving market is opening out in tho West ? 

Would it bo bad policy to soil the lands of the Ba I’oc Doab, 
where millions of culturablo acres are uncultivated, at a low 
figure, on the condition that sugar shall form the wtapl<5 culti- 
vation once in threo years i 'The extension of the Baroe Doab 
Canal will afford an ample supply of water down the wliole of this 
fertile tract. AVo have no hesitation in assoi^ting that five thou- 
sand tons of sugar could thus be secured for export in so sh<irt a 
time that those Avho may be willing to adopt tho suggestion would 
thomselves be astonished at its success, or, if the Government do 
not in the short-sighted policy - they have adopted in modifica- 
tion of the mmt scheme projected by Lord Cannhig, wish to 
sell the land in fee simplo, let thorn lease it on such terms for, 
say, thirty years, as would amount to a virtual sale for a genera- 
tion at least. Had Lord Canning’s views been carried out in 
their integeity, this Sc^e Baree Doab, iustead of being still a 
dreary ana unproductivo waste, would be verging at tho present 
moment, ftom Lahore downwards, on the rich condition of Um- 
ritsur and Goordaspore. 

It maybe objected to this that cultivator.s are not to be had 
for these lauds. We are' quite sure, however, that were estates 
of two, three and four thousand acres, created on the conditions 
w^pr^sed, the purchasers or lessees would have no diffi- 
culty in findmg thousands of tillers of the land in tho at pre- 
sent oyer-popiilated districts of Goordaspore. Soalkote and 
Jullunder. Let Mr. Robert Egertou see to this, and we enter- 
tain small doubts tliat a man of Lord Mayo’s astuteness will 
^t be slow in adopting any practical nroposal submitted to 
min.— JDrf/ii Gazettv, • 


CARDAMOM. 


CARDAMOM CULTIVATION. 

It has boi ii Ibo intention of the Dowan of Travancoro to 
extend tho cultivation of Cardamoms in that State, and with 
this object, Sir Madava Row has lately created the offloe of 
Suporintendout of tho Cardamom hills. The production of 
thin article in Travancoro and Cochin is at present oompara- 
tivcly limited. In former times, cardainotus formed one of 
the chief exports from this coast, but tho trade has gradually 
dwindled Into iusignificunrc. The Truvnucoro Sircar do not 
realize moro than three lacs of rupees annually from the sale 
of cardamoms, and tho revenue to tlio Cocbm Government 
from this source is still smaller. Tho arrangoments which 
Sir Madava Row has already made for tho conservancy of tho 
Cardamom Hills will, it is hoped, lend to inercaso tho supply 
of the spice in Travancoic Thu cultivation of cardamoms 
must certainly bo a profitable invostmciit, when tho prioo in 
the English market of the spice, is excessively high. It has 
been observed that “ a caulamom jungle is n mine of wealth 
to its pussosaor,’' and the ob8or\ atiun .still remains true. We 
liavo not as yet seen any report on the intendod operations 
of the Suporintendont of the Cardamom Hills, but as carda- 
mom plants spring spontaneously from tho soil, without the 
ncceshity of sowing seeds or liiying down cuttings, much will 
not bo required from him Many of us are perhaps awaro 
that in other places whero the cardamom grows, its cultiva- 
tion has not been attended with much trouble. In Ooorg, 
its production has hitherto grc.atly depended on the “ pro- 
cesses of nature.” We observe in tho report of Mr. Ludlow, 
that in the Coorg forests, “ .a spot is selected as likely to.,pro- 
duce cardamoms, and a party of coolies is sent in February 
or March to prep.iro a g.irdon, i c., make a clearing. They 
cutaway the scrub, the brushwood and the small trees* and 

E rocecd carefully to fell the largo ones. As soon as the rains 
cgin, young cardamom plants shoot up on all sides of tho 
clearing, but especially iioar the stem and roots of the fallen 
trees.” In a year, the plants will bo afoot in height with 
eight or ton loaves. They attain tho height o{ four feet in 
about three years, when they yioKl the first crop which is, 
however, a very light one. The heaviest crops are obtained 
fr6m the fifth year. AVo are told that, when the plants begfai 
to look sickly, which they generally do after tho next seven 
years, “ largo jungle trees are foiled right across them, which 
will have their stems and rucemcB killed by tho fall, but from 
the rhizomes, fresh stems will shoot, and the plants grow with 
increased >igoiir for eight years, when the same process of 
renovation will have to be gone thiougli again.” Tho process 
of lucking is carried on in September or October, and tho 
crop, after being picked, is dried in the sun. It wRl bo thus 
seen that a carclamoni jungle can never become ^haustod, 
,and that tho cultivator has not to eoiitciiJ with the great 
difficulties which tho cultivation of other articles produces. 
Tf carefully worked, tho’o can never be a failure of crops, and 
if some attention bo paid in .saving the crops from their na- 
tural enemies, such as grub, squirrels, Ac., ho can oonnt upon 
a handsome return every sca'^on. 1 1 has been shown that a 
garden of 4S4 square yards in area will yield annually an aver- 
age of 40 seers of. cardamoms, equal to 10 sebrs in weight 
when dry. In an acre of ground, four such gardens could bo 
made, and tho yield will therefore be about 40 ISeers of dry 
cardamoms, which, it is estimated, would fetch nearly £13 in 
tho English market. The cost of production may be reckoned 
to be 4 rupees an acre, and the co.st of collecting, preparing 
the crops, and weeding tho gardens, would not be above that 
amount in addition. AVe consider that the system of growing 
tho cardamons is capable of great improvement, and what* 
ever faith wo may place on the phenomenon of its spontaneous 
growth, we are inclined to think that it would bo desirable 
to attend to the rearing of the plants in a better manner 
than is done in Coorg. There can bo no doubt that b^ irri- 
gation, a systematic planting ond manuring, the yield of 
cardamoms would bo ten-fold and would bring an immense 
revenue to the cultivator. AVe arc certain that it would be 
profitable to invest capital in tho cultivation of cardamoms 
in Travancoro, where ihe soil is so admirably adapted to tho 
growth of cardamom plants and where cboap laboui;; is ob- 
tainable. That the cur dam om trade is remunerative, is a 
patent fact, and it is to bo hoped that tho ondeavours of the 
Travancoro Sircar to increase tho production of tho spico 
would bo followed by similar endeavours on the paH of the 
Cochin Sircar . — Cochin Argm. 

IPECACUANHA. 

Everything connected with tho introduction of now plants 
into OotacamuuJ, is of iuterosl ; ovron when the subject is so 
sickly as that of tho Ipccacuunbj. From the paper which we 
reprint below, it appears that there is no hope of growing this 
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plant on tho Hills, but it is possible that it may aucoeod at 
Nellambnr. We can hardly expoot every experiment to be 
Buoocasfiil : everything should be tried. 

Tub Ipecacuanha. 

Prociicdings of the Madras Governmmty Itcocnue Dquirtnienty 13^/i 
^^epiemhery 1870. 

Bead the following letter from J. W. Brocks, Esq., Commis- 
sioner of tho Noilgherrios, to the Acting Secretary to Oov- 
emment, Bovoiuio Department, d«'xiod Ootacamund, 4th 
August 1870, No. 38 : — 

Beferonoe to Proceedings of Government, dated 8tb Juno 
1870, and Order tln3roon, No. 815, directing mo to furnish the 
information called for in paragraph 3 of Secretary of State’s 
despatch of 20tli April LS7i>, No. 1 1, regarding certain Ipeca- 
cuanha plants, also to Proceedings of (lovernmcnt, dated 18th 
July 1870, and Order thereon, No. 1,103, forwarding a letter 
from Mr. Broughton, the Governinont Quinologist, with an 
enclosure to bo embodied with Mr. Me Ivor’s rcqiort on the 
Ipecacuanha phuits. 

2. Mr. Mclvor’s report, herewith forwarded, states that 
three Ipecacuanha plants have been introduced into this Pre- 
sidency, viz., one by Mr. Bnjughtou iu April, 1806, and two by 
Mr. Mclvor in December 1 8G7. 

These three plants were brought to the Ootacamund Botani- 
cal Gardens, and have been increased to thirteen by the 
root-cutting process described in Mr. McNab’s pamphlet. 

3. The plants have made unsatisfactory growth at this 
olovation.* 

4. Three of the plants were taken to Nclliimbiii* t l>y Mr. 
Broughton in January last, and arrived in good condition. 

Tho Assistant (’oiiaervator of Forests at Nclluinbur took 
charge of the plants and hand- watered them daily during tho 
dry season. 

In March one of the plants died, and tho other two arc said 
to have produced flowers, which dro2)pcd off as soon as blown, 
so that the seed was lost. Since tiie rains set in the two 
plants are said to have very miKli improved. 

5. Of the ten plants remaining in tho Ootacamund gardens 
three wore sent to Devi Shola, where Messr.s. Money, Wau- 
chopo and Co. have a largo cinchona plantation, about ten or 
twelve miles to tho south of Ootacamund, and at a soraewhat 
lower elevation. The plants there also remain stunted and 
arc of unsatisfactory growth.” 

6. Mr. Mclvor tliinks tho climate of Malabar and the daulf^ 
slopes of Wyuaad may be better suited to the plant than tho 
NoilghciTios, and he intends trying three of the plants <m Ihc 
lowoi't slopes of the Govornmont Neddivuttum (Mnehona 
Pluntaliou and three on ihc cabtern slopes of tho Ncilghcrrics, 
whore the rainfall may bo fifty or sixty inches. 

From W. G. MeTvor, Esq., SnpcrintondGut, Governinont 
Cinohona lilantations, to the Commissioner of tho Nei Igherrics, 
dated, Ootacamund, 25tii July 1870, N<j. 108, 

With reference to the order of (Jovornmoiit of 8th Juno, 
1870, No. 845, and your letter, No. 145, of the ‘J7th instant, I 
have the honour to state, with roforcnco to paragraph 3 of the 
despatch from the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India, nnder date 2otli April 1870, No, 11, that only three 
Ipocaouanha plants were introduced to these gardens, viz., one 
brought out by Mr. Broughton from Kew and rc<eivod herein 
April 1860, and two plants brought out by me in December 
1867. AVo Imve increased those plants to thirteen in number 
by root-cuttings as dcsc.ribcd by Mr. McNab iu tho pamphlet 
referred to in the Secretary of State’s despatch, 

2. As this climate is too cold for the 8ucccs.sful growth of 
the ipecacuanha, some plants were sent to Devi Shola, where 
they remain stunted and of unsatisfactory growth. Three 
plants were sent to Ncllumbur in January last, .and there 
they seem to be thriving well. Tho climate of Malabar and 
tho damp slopes of tho Wyuaad Hills appear to be much 
better suited for tho cultivation of Ipecacuanha than the 
Neilgherrios. 

3. AVe have still seven plants in the gardens hero ; these 
lants continue to make very unsatisfactory growth, and I 
avc, therefoix), resolved to plant out three plants on tho lower 

and damp slopes of the Neddivuttum plantations, and three 
plants on tho warm slopes of the eastern aide of the hills. 

4. All the localities where the plants have hitherto been 
tried on tho Neilgherrios appear to have been too high and too 
cold. 

Order thereon.— The Government approve tho measures 
which Mr, Mclvor proposes to take for prc.scrving the still 
existing ipecacuanha plants by changing their site. In the 
event of tho Burliar garden becoming the property of Govern- 
ment tho plant should bo tried there. 

2. Tho results of the ipecacuanha cultivation in this 
Presidency will be reported to the Secretary of State 

^ Ootacamund, bcU con 7,000 and 8,000 foot high ; average rainfall, 
about 16 or 60 inches ; mean tomporuturo, about fiOO F. •w 

t In Mjilabivr about 100 and 500 foot above sea Icvol ; raiul'all bct'voon 
80 and IM) iuehc'., ' 

t rcrLq>'j 'i OuO 01 1,000 ket above bca level ami 100 iiichcs, nviulall 


MARKET REPORT. 


THE INDIGO OUTTURN. ' 

^ Calcutta, 20th SEPxaMBBk. 

Planiora in 67iu»iparua, and U4t/pmare much dissappointed 

with their second outtinga, which, in consequence of oontinued unfavora* 
bio weather, arc yielding wretchedly. At present fine weather prev^Is, 
but it cornea too late to do much good. In the Ikaares diatriota the 
plant from Anaui eti sowings hoa produced almost nothing in oonsequenoo 
of constant rain and in some places innundation by the rivers. The 
coiintr}' moreover being in such a state, it is moat diffloiilt to get plant 
to tho vats, and the yield from it in ita drenched state, with many of its 
loaves turned yellow, ia very unsatiafootory. In tho ho(tb too much rain 
is also complained of, and it now soema very probable that tho crop 
will not oxooo<l, even if it roach 1,00|000 inaunds. • 

Calcutta, 27tii Ski>tembeb. 

The few loiters which have come to hand since tho date of our last 
issue, are of tho same tenor. Tho second cuttings iu TirAooi, Ckuwparim 
and C/tifpm are likely to produce far less in proportion to the first, than 
wo believe they have over boon known to do, but in tho absence of 
corrected estimates wo ore at present unable to state what tho falling 
off in tho out-tum.s of these districts will bo. From the yarfk Wtst> 
Proi'tura^ tho letters report no improvement, and wo are confirmed 
iu the opinion that tho crop will probably faH .‘^hort of 1,00,000 mds. 

Exports of Indigo from lat November, ISfiff, to2fith November, 1870 : — 



Chosts. 

Mils. 

s. 

Ch. 

Groat Britain 

.. 1-2, 828 

48,ih)l 

11 

6 

Havre ainl Bordeaux 

3,113 

11,766 

14 

14 

Marseilles 

1,781 

6,420 

IH 

6 

Foreign Europe 

1,528 

SfiU 

9 

11 

America 

1,700 


26 

0 

Gulphs 

.. I,fi60 

fi,687 

27 

6 

Total.... 

.. 22,610 

88,808 




ll'/a. Mfjyrjan tO Co.'s Ciiti'hu* 


INDIAN TEA. 

Calcutta, 20th September. 

Only two Auctions bavo boon hold since doi>nrtiire of the last Mail, 
1,641 ohc*)is having been olfered, a portion or which wore diH|K)socl of 
privately boforo the .sale. The teas wore principally Assam and of 
desirable quality, and prices paid were accordingly good, the compoti^ 
tion being very brisk for all teas with strength. No groat quantity of 
tea ia likely to bo ‘<oM till after the Doorgah Poonjah holidays. — 
Tovltniii d: Co.\ Cumiar* 


London Market, IOtii Sept. 1870. 
(VuTDE. — Tho tone of 1 bo market is decidedly (irm. Ofthoparoela 
oficred on I’ncsfla), 1‘Jantation kinds sold at previous pricea, except 
modinm kinds, for wliich easier rates wore accepted. 1)60 casks, 100 
harrtds, and 520 bags Plant.iticui Ceylon chiefly sold — triage, &c., 40^. to 
51tf. ; small bold grey, to 675.; ditto colory, 67^. to 77s. ; poaborry, 
72t. 6'f. to 7'.b. ; 360 cases Wynoad, all sold — eolory, 67s. to 7R'f. 6tf. ; i>oa- 
lieiry, 81?. fit/. ; 20]>.icka!.'os .lanmica, nt 475. to 48.?. ; and ono-half of 820 
bag*' washed Ilio, middling to fine colory, 66*. to 67s. 6(t. ; 260 packages 
of Mooh.a withdrawn. Yesterday the pnrools offered wore mostly sold at 
the \aluation8. 70 packago.s of Plantation Ceylon — triago, 435. to 455. ; 
small to gooil eolory, 66.'* 6(7. to 76.?. ; neaborry, 76s. to 705 320 packago.s 
of Neilghcrry triage, IKs. to 58.?. 6(f. ; small to bold, 6O5. 6(7. to 8O5. ; 
poabory, 7‘.b* 6f/. to 80.?. Of 1,000 bags washed Jvio olfered, 700 bags 
.soM ordinary to good coIory, 63.?. 6c7, to 66s. ; and 3,300 bags of Costa 
Ivica, low midilling to good, 52.?. Ctf. to 65f. 6ff. 

Tev. -A sale of 1,800 packages was hold yesterday; 1,280 packages 
foinvl buyers, all buiu ‘’‘■without reserve.’’^ About 1,000 chests new 
season’s blackdeof Congou, ox steamer Cmiglorih^ were pold. Two 
breaks markeil Souchong” brought tho low price of 1.?. per lb ; but 
a ch?»p at I 5 . 5 .^d. to I.n. per lb. realised about previous rates* Pack- 
ages olfered i—Congou, 667 ; Pouchong, 4S0 ; Soughung, 103 : llyson, 
221 ; Young Hys n, 79 ; Imperial 228 ; Presonts* 20 : total, 1,800 pack- 
agc.s. The dcliveiies in London, estimated for tno week ended Septem- 
ber 5, were 1,560,777 lb., which is a decrease of 44,373 lb. oomparea with 
tho i*reviou8 stalomcnl. 

Rut.- T ho market is without animation <«nd sales on tho spot have 
boon limited, including 2,000 bags Askoolie at IO 5 %d and 2,600 b^s 
ditto at 0.? 10.id per ewt. ex ship. The cargoes of Arraean, &c., arriving 
are not offering for salo at any reduction In price. 

Impobth and Dllivxkies of Rioe to Aug. 27, with Stocks on hand. 

1870 1600 1868 1667 

Imporu .. .. •• tons 33,610 .. 63,600 .. 46,260 .. 4,700 

Deliveries 40,100 .. 41,660 .. 86,140 .. 89,610 

Htock .. .. .. 37,610 44,0«)0 .. 26,780 .. 4,660 

— Overland Mail- 

STATEMENT. 

Of Imports, Exports, and Homo Consumption of Coffee, in the 35 
weeks ending Aug. 27, 1970, showing tho 8took on Aug. 27, cooipftred 
with tho corresponding period of 18<w. 

PORT OF LONDON COFFEE. 



Imported. 

Exported. 

Home con- 
sumpUotu 

Stook. 


1666 

1870 

1869 

1870 

1889 

1870 

1060 

1670 

West India 

Ceylon . . . , . . , . 

£a St India 

Moeba. 

BriiKil 

Other Foreign 

tons 

616 

3636 

6819 

263 

8263 

4276 

tons 

3109 

24630 

8181 

200 

3.303 

4601 

tons 

218 

10964 

3786 

84 

6409 

2001 

tons 

668 

18018 

2360 

78 

4626 

146T 

tons 
467 
. 7029 
2666 
114 
673 
1108 

tons 

1107 

7622 

2667 

137 

616 

1147 

iisllil 

ions 

1467 

13891 

2610 

147 

006 

3870 

Total.... 

16814 

30027 

26404 

27682 

12467 

13146 

33765 

21820 
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T6NT " MAKER8r mopaiM to esooute every deaoripli<ia of Woodwork on A lifV9 

• , “ obtained at our Howrah Iron Wotki* or at the Offlooi. HagMil 

WHO received a certificate from It. M. Mackenzie, E^., toaFoontoMdllidliMkai 

tV Committory of Oidnance, FuttchKurh,«n the llUi Noromber 1867. LFOWRAII IKON WORKS WROUGHT IKON' 

-m- „i,idgks, ... . 



RftfliioctfilUy bog to Infonn tbn piildic, that they mnko lento of every 
cic.ionptiou to oniorrOf boit matorUl». hendwino thtipo, and good wurkmaii' 
eliip, at very rotoonable priooe, lu wippoit of which they httvo obtolnoU a highly 
recommendatory tuMtlmonlol from tho above gentloman. 

Tlioy bUp abto to annonneu that they havo a large stock of tent roatomla al- 
w iv8 lu baud to execute aU orders promptly and with much uaro an<i altcntion 
UraiS eyelets will l)o supplied in lion of leather ones In every tent ; lUso vuiitila-* 
(•>rs w^bo xrJivdo in under fly of Urge tonto. 

f.-PowbU-pided tents of 4 oMths throughout, and 4 feet verandahs, complete 
with oa^ts, ohioks, pmdnhs, gunny -bags, pegs and inalluts, ns follows 

Ko L'VO feet by IB foot Rs. HiS 

,, B, 28 do. by Ifl do <100 

,, 8, 24 do. by 14 do 6JS 

1 \ .-Blngle-polod tents of 4 cloths throughout and 4 foot verandahs, completu us 
alK>ve, vis 

No. 4, 20 feet square, Rs. filO 

,, ft, 18 do. ft 10 

„ Ifl do 47ft 

7, 14 do „ 4‘jo 

III -Hill tents, double fly nnd singls kanatsoi i cloths, complete usabovs, viz 
No. B,* U fi'ut R>iutucv, with2 nalbans, 3 cluth^ 6/ feet high, .. Rs 270 

Ij <lo do. do. ... . ,, 22*i 


• 1 , 

10, JO 

11 . ■ 


do 

do 

do 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do 

do 


. ... „ 1!» 
.. .. 17 

IV — Pwisa Cot I. age tents, dou bio fly and ciirul.ir aalbans, the roar one b**in. 
cloBod.by n fret li!inut.>) to form a drosdng looin of 4 cloths thmuglioui, com 
pleto above, vU' — 

>o ll\ 14 foot squme Hs 37 

n, 12 do „ 31 

,, 14, 10 do. 28f 

V. ^Swiss Cotti^o tonto, double fly ami circuUr verandah, ami .1 feet fl.all»unfl, tl 
rear one bo.ng cluaod by 4 feet kanats to form a bath romn, 4 clollis throiighoi 
a.i above, viz 

No 1ft, 14 feot square R«. 29 

,. 10, 12 do. 21 

,. 17, 10 40 ., 20f 

„ 18, 8 ^0 17 

VI. — Routies of 4 clotljs lu fly and 4 cloths, in 6 teot k.inats, complete hs .dH)ve 
viz ■— 

No 10, 10 feet by 14 foot, Rs 

2(», 11 do by 12 do 

21, 13 d< by square, 

\ i[ — Siyephig pall fir gontlemon, of 4 inclu<hng chn't', atid with 1 feet 

1 nnul», woodin pol^«8, c -nipletc as above, vi/. 

No 22, 12 tiet Hpiaro, 

,, '^3, U) do , .. ,, 

,, 21, 8 do „ 

VI fl ' Bcchoba tents of 4 clotln in fly and kanats, complolc wRh dim 00, & 

No 2ft. 12 feot square Hs 

„ 2<J, 10 do „ 

„ 27, 8 do 

IX — Phameanah'* of 4 cloths m fly and kana's, 7 foot high, with a feet curtaitifl, 
banging from ubf/vc, of 3 cloths, ooiuplulo wjtli 8 wooden jiolcs, h» 
above, viz 

No. 28. 24 feet Rs 4 v 

, ‘jfl, 18 do .32'i 

,, 30, Id do ... ... •• «• • .. • ’ »» 220 

X - Sepoy i)als of 3 oloibp, with bimboo poles 

No. .31, 1« feot by IS ipot Rs. 


3j, 14 d< 
N3, 12 ' 
34 , lO do 


by 11 do. 
by in do 
by 8 do 


Borvauls’ pals do 
d<’t d ^ 

do do. 

Nccnsaiar Tents. 


No. 3.7. 6 feet square, 
„ 36, 4 feet square, 


Rs. 


1,250 

38 

72 


XI— Swifts Co tage tents for hills, double lly and circular saihans of 4 feet, 
the rear one being cUwnd bv 4| feot kanat'^ t> forma bath-room, and tw'O bath- 
ret ms will be two sides, the upper fly 3 cloths, under fly 2 cloths, complete 
with wooden poles, is above, \iz:-- 

No. 87, 12 feet sqnwo Rs. 2Brt 

„ SA HI dc ,210 

„ 39, 8 do 1«5 

XII.— Mess tents,' three-polnd, of 4 cloths throughout and 4 feet verandahs, 
' complete, with glass shades with 4 branches with a braes olasp and two 
puakbas, coinplo e as abo\c. viz. 

No. 4i). 4fl feot by 20 I'oLt Rs. 1,000 

„ 41, 82 do. by HI do. oftwo-polod do. do. with «nflpiinkha. . 

„'"42, Bath-room, 6 feet square, with top for singlo-polod tent, 

W-lhout durries 

„ 43, Zanona kanat, .*1 r'-tths, 7 feet high, 73 feet lo 'g, in two 

pieces 

„ 4A Shulrinjee <u' bchii uiatorials, per square yard, (14) fourteen 

TiKir 0 .-^Two-fehird 8 thw ^j-ioa of the tent in odvanoe, the ramainder on 
delivery. Risk and cost of transport to be borne by puroha<ore, as Alsu a* y 
oharges fbr dfkcoantlDg their cmques and hoondles. No orders wilmeet 
with prompt attention without a remittanoe mautioned as above. 

Apply to , 

UkssRB. SHAIKH KAB^M k Go., 

- Tent Makers, Aittobgarh, 

Xhe Ravages of White 

completely peevented by the Preserrative Composi- 

IV ’ thm patented by Malor Forbes, i-s.. Kxeeutlve Engl^, D. P. W. 

This to tiM only efl^alproocBS yet luveoted for pniteodon ogdiist HThlteAnts, 
HiSoahStodw^^ . V . 

The drr Ingmients, psekad in tins, eontalnlng 2S lbs. each, ein be obtained firom 
mliiKl rtth . to. OH, wlUtom. 

link ■nffinlnnf tn mlm* ■ntMrflfdsl feet. PflCe PCt tw, Rl« 8* 


Oil rreaMCN, Pug Mills. 

Gearing and Hhalting , 

it^s anS Windlaosea, Portahle. 

and Low-preamre 

M»' PlttBti Tbtn- 

Tables, Cromings, and improved jointed lievers for Switches, Rood BfiiUers, 
CraneS; Winches, Travenseis, Ac., do., mauuiurtured. 

Having u very cxtcnsivo Foundry, the undersigned are in a position to execute 
onh>rs for all kinds of Castings with groat despatoh. 

Ueiwl OlUco, 7, Hastings Btreol, Calcutta. BTJBN A Co. 

DURBAR TBNTS A CAMB BQUZBAOB 

OF EVEUT DE9CEIPTION, 

MADE TO ORDER AT THE 

FUTTEllOCRJI ORPHAN ASYI,UM TENT MANUPACTUBINO 
. COMPANY. EIMITED. OF EXCELLENT CUT, BBBT 
AlATEItlALS PROCURABLE, AND HANDSOME 
WORKMANSHIP. ■ 

. ESTABLISHED IN 18SS. 

INCORPORATED AND REOISTERED IN 18S8. 

PRIZE ami MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES’ EXHIBITION held at 
AGRA, during FEBRUARY, WS7. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAI. BY BROACH EXHIBIPION IN BOM 
IJ.VY, HELD DURING DECEMBER ISM, WITH 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Price Lists will bo forwarded on application to 

Messjis. PREM MASIH « Co-, 
Managing I)irt(tort. 

A revised List of Tents, with their reduced prices, msde by 

Messrs. MOULA BUKSII & Co., 

TENT MAKERS, 

FUTTEUaURH, 

IT/’IIO received tlio follow] u" cortific.ites, one from R.C. 

f f oidJlcUl, Ehq., Cdllcptor, FurruckabsLl, on the 29th October 1868, and anothei' 
as tolluws . 

Mciws. Munr.k iJrKHii Si Co , 
t'urchl/uifi. 

I mvo much pleasure In ntatlng that the rent you made for me has given latisfac- 
tion a.<i regards maturulM, tent and wurkuianshlp. 

J E. KIN, Surgeon. 

87 th Ueglment. 

.Shahjehanpoor, Lit February 1870 

Have the honor to Inform the public In gonornl, that In their manufactory the 
bent inaterioh arc. mppllfd, iinl hrais eyelets are supplied In lieu of leather ones' 
Vuiitilators will be made in large 

1 — Double-polcd tentiof 4 clothH throughout, and 4 feet verandahs, complete 
wit.i carpets, chicks, p ir JaliM, gunny bags, pegs, and mallets as follows 


No. 1. 3) feet by H feet 
3.— 2S do. by 10 do. 


.Ks R.’O 


No. 3.— 21 feot by 14 do. ^ ..Bs. 620 


If -SiQglo-piiloi Louts of 4 chtlis throuilniit, an ! 4 feet voranduhs, complete as 
abus'o 

No 4.' 20 feet square .. . .R.s. fll'i | No. 7. - 14 feet square ..Rs. 420 

„ ft. -18 d.i f,40 8.-13 do. .. „ 390 

„ 6.-l(i do .. .. „ 47ft 

IIT . — Ilill-tents, double fly and single kanat of -1 cloths, with 3 ou riggers of 8 cloths, 
complete as above : - 


NO. 


. .JIm. 270 I 
. . „ 225 


No. 11.— 10 feet square 


..Ra. 300 


9.— 11 fivt square 
„ 10 -12 do. ^ 

IV. — Swiss Cl, tlage tents of 4 cloths throughout, doable fly and circular aaibans, 
the rear one being closed by 6 foot kanat to form a drosilmg-room, complete as 
above : - 

No. 1'2.— U fcctsiiutti'c .. ..Rs. 380 I No. 18.— 12 feet square ..Rs. 840 

V. — Swisi Guttage tents of 4 c’nthi thrimg’miit, double Av and circular verandah, 
and v3 feet saihans, the roar one being closed by 4 feet kanat to form a bathing-room, 
complete as aoovo 


No. II.— 14 feet square 
1ft.— 12 do. 


..Rs. 


29 > 
240 


Nj. 16 —10 feet square 


i.Us. 3'>o 


.Rs. 190 


.Rs. Ill) 


point Bofllolent to prime l^xio enpwfldel feet. Price ptr tin, Ri. 
7, Haitiiigs Street 


Sole Agent!. 
BURN It Oe., 


VI. — Koiillesof 4 cloths. In fly ani in kan.it, complete as above : — 

No. 17.— 16 feet by 11 feet ..Us. 22ft I No. 19.— 12 feclsriuaro . 

18.-U do. by 13 do. .. „ 200 | 

VII. — Dechoba tents of 4 cloths fly an 1 kannts, comnleto as above 

No. 20.— 12 feet square .. ..Rs. 15) | No. 21. '-ID feet square •• 

VIII. — Shameanahs of 4 cloths in fly and knnst, 7 fpit high, with ft feet curUlne 
from above, of 8 cloths, and eight wmden p ilcs, complelo as above:— 

No 29.— 24 feet square .. ..Rs. 40.) I No. 24.— 18 feet square .. i.Ri. 390 

. 23.-18 do 820 I 

IX. — SleepIng-pals for gentlemsn of 4 cloths, including chintz and 4 feet kanat, 
wooden poles, complete as above : — 

No. 2.V— 12 feet square . . . .Rs. 110 I No. 27 —1.) foot by 8 feet.* . .RS« 

„ 20.— 10 do do 0.) I ^ 

X. " B^poy pals of 3 cloths, with liamboo poles— * 

No. 28.-16 feet by I ft feet 

„ 29.— 14 do. by lido, sorvants’ pals 
„ 80 —12 feet by 10 do servants’ pals 
XL— MiscelUneoiM . 

No. 31— Necessary tents 5 feet square 

„ 83— Ditto do 4 do 

„ 33-BaUdngroom, 6 do with top for single-poled 

touts, without durries 

„ 84— Soibaqs fer 12 feet bill tents 

„ 8 ft— ShnthiixJco per yard Rs. J. , 

,, 86 — Meis-tiuits of three poles complete, with glass shade, 

brass clssp, punkha Bo , of 4 cloths thronghout, 40 feet 

by 20 feet It J,800 

Tinvi.-^wo-thlrds of the prlcM must eecompatty the order to meet prooipi 
atientiim, tib remainder on delivery. Bisks and anyaiaeonnt charged in ciihmc 
the eheqnes, Be., to bo levied on purchasers. All orJers will be exee nted without the 
loMt delav. 

Apply to MOULA BUK8H 4i Co., 

TmMtiiitori, JWfeAgMrih 


Rf. 


Ri. 


60 

W 

46 

88 

37 

88 

18 
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nilARTEKED MKRCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 

U LONDON AND CHINA. 

Bombaj Braocta. 

The Bank grants payable in FnftfnnU S^otland^ and /r»/afi<f, and in the 
prinolpal Towna of all the AiutratUm Colooiee 

Clreutar yntei and Lftten nf aie also granted for the ueo of Travellers in 
the on the C* nttnmf unrl to / oveilund 
The BmJc purohastn Hill* and grants Dinfta payable in Calcutta Madras, 
Cooonadih Ceylon, Hon^rkong hoochow/oo, bhunglui, IXaukow, Riugapoie 
Penang, ^uritius, and Yukoliaina 

IVTPRKST Air OWED 

OnDepoait Aroounts pa\ able on demand Inteiost\rill Ik* credited half yearly 
on30tb Juno and Slut iiccembci at the lato ol two per cant per annum on tlie 
dally balance, not exceeding odl Lac Uupccs 

Ok Fixkd Deposits 

12 months . . . . .. fi percent 

3 do .. S , 

All letterN should bo addre^ed and Iloondies made pa} able to the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank 

OUIENTAL BANK COUPOUATION. 

Bombay Agonoy. 

EXPHAVflR 

T^IE CORPORATION grtnt T)i ifts on Lonilon on 

X Demand and at from one dav to sit inontlm Hi^dit and Dia^s on Scotland 
and Ireland on demand, also Cmnlar Ndia n goiidlc in 1 gvpt h>Tia, the 
Continent of Europe, the Aualialun (uIoiiks, New A aland, and the Cape ol 
Good Hope 

No Draft at SIX months’ sight is granb 1 fur a sum irndti £50 Sums under 
£20 are only drawn for on Dtmaud 

( OMMISSKP 

Tlie rate of Commission charge Ibv thu* Ag ncy on the punhasc or sale of 
Government Sccuritios nogotiabU m B()rnhl^ is uui qiiuitci pti t iit , and on the 
oolleetlon of Bills one pci ernt an 1 Post igi 
The Coiporation take chaigc^ of Oovinimmt Tapir Shares m the Bank o 
Bombay, and other local hto( Ics fus ot all ili tips and will di iw Interest uni 
Dividends on the same as thej fill due on (li following teims 
If to be romittod through the Corjxi ation Without charge 

If to be paid in India a < ommiNMlon w 11 be cliuigcd of ^ pci ci ot 

On delivering Securities out of safe ( usUidy { do 

Hours of business 10 to 3 

Saturdays 10 to 1 

Bombay, 1st Octobci 1639 




ATIOAAL bank of INDIA, LlxMITKD 

BOMliAY BK\NL1I 


CUttTtr\T DFPO'^IT AC( OLVl-^ 

The Bank opens Curnni Deposit Ac c ni ts an 1 allows Ii cicst nt the rati 
of 2 per cent per auiiu u on (.usioinuiV daily baUiicoi, liuoi Rj 50 u up to 
Rs lOO.COO V 

IIXEO DEPO'-nS 

'I ho Tank rocci VOS money on Fixed Deposit, and allows Interest thereon as 
folio vt Bl— 

Oil Deposits subject Id 6 months' notice of vs itb h an U 1 per co it 
Do „ 12 , , o , 

FX( 11 VM.r 

The Dsnk negol latos ond oollci ts Hills I i\ hlo in Fion 1 n ( i1 utti Madras 
and Hongkong It dso giants d ifts n Ljulm, and oi u>, Br inches and 
Agencies, at the cun out rates of Lx hauge 

B\ T dcr of Iho Diicctois, 

JWlLb VViNDkVM Mi a^^r 

Bombs V 2(11 n Angnst 1370, 




EW BANK OF lHm\i\Y,—rLimikiO 

KATLS 
Disi OUST 

On Government Bills 
On Private Bills uml Notes 

On TKims on di posit of Government rui)cr, B illioii, 
or Railway bliuus 0 

IsTPlIR T 


fi per tent 
H do 

do 


On Fixed Loans on deposit of Government Paper, 

Bullion, Ol Railway bli lies 6 do 

On do do do Goods oi Shipping 
documents for Goods 8 do 

On t^ash Ciodits onKieuiit} of Goveinment Papti, 

Bullion Ol Railvray bhiirus sul jeot to a Commission 
of 4 per cent onlhe ainuunt ot 1 ledit do 

The Bank la piepaw d to ariangu Ciodito to bo ncgoUuted Ihiough its Agencies 
HI the Cotton Disti u ts 
Bombay, 15 Ji Julj 16G9 

LLOYD’S BANK, ~ 

UAnlLlUNO. 

Fixtd Jkpoiift —Interest Is allowed on deposits of Rs lo*) and upwsrds on the 
(o'luwliig teiuis — 

On sums lodged for 1 months certain 3 per cent per annum. 

Do. 19 do 7 da 

Do 9 years eertatn 8 do 

Interest Is allowed at 2 per cent per annum on floating depisits or Current Ac- 
eoiints, when the t alances ex ee i • >h) Unpegs 
Turn; are many w no hsve a dreal ot ape uUthn, and yet who d ^ire a fa ret 
rate of Interest Ilian IS ohtal laMo fruin Investmo its inOnernment paiwr anl Kul- 
way scrip or fr m fixed dep sits In J int fct h k Commertlal Banks Remitiaiiwes 
can be madn by rhs lUi s on an\ part of the woi Id 
Intel eat paM half ycaily In liiuiaor Loudon 

Daijecllnv, Northern Bengal, st August 1S70 A B L 

ADDIS’S PATENT CART AND WHEEL. 

These Wh<*#h are constructed tv suit the purposes of rallwjy carriages lorries, 
carts Ifarg m*, and every uthar devr ption i f venh lea 
Toa wheida a e formed of open segmenra of iron or steel, which, wlmn iKilt^d 
irmther fhrm a «kele on*whcel to tho peiipJrry ot which tho ord nary wuoden 
felloe b flzrd with b Ita g dna through tyre, tli t tries -l-o being m Msgnienta 
The adraatagiKi over the old stvieof wheel are 'hat they Imsi Imgrr, rnn easle* 
andara a afltotel tomperalure of ollmat , obviating tho ahrlnking thich vtours 
to tv res and apokea In tlm caa i ut ordinary wheels 
Tho seguieaiary tynseaa^ be renewed by any ordinary workman or cart-diirar. 

^ F. KLlNOtLUOEFEU, 


ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAT FQfR 
RAILWAYa T 

The idvantsM of Addis's Permanent Way fee ediitloii/ to Its okfh|i|nj|i enl 
diiraoBIty, eni aisrs in Pa iwlng a long tndioal fclerper Enad t ft eornMn^tYli^ criiee ef 
ale par and flsh-plats and thus enabl-w chair-, ep.k^ h»4 tprnana to hi JbHnsel 
with Tbs parts b ingfewei, in cases of siripment t» loreign eomititM, gnat 
Imp irrgnce In asvttg of freight, ea well a» tor facility of dose ptoklng itliiTlage 
over oigiiMidnistiiioea, 

It has also great advantage in Blmpliclty of laying, tPd cheapnosa la mstatmaiice 
The at iff needid for ihiBpnrpoBo may be limited, and noipeclal or prevlois knowledge 
is *eQiiired 

For p ans, speciflcatloDS, pi ice lists, and all otbw inf'jr^tlon, an^^ tha nn 


dersigned. 

Tannn Iren WbrJtf 


r KLIEGELHOEP ^ 

Sole Agent for the above. 

TAItAA 


MOORLKE DHUR, A RELATIVE OP RAO JOTBE 
PERSHAD & Co., 

T«nt MaaafMtarAra, Vattebtiirli. 

A rcrlwd Llit ot th, prlcM of Mnu, lie , m*J« M tiM nuufMtnrf of Uoork. Dhut 
anil Co 

Double poled tents of 4 cloths thronghout and 4 feet verandahs, eomplete with 
carpets, chicks, purdahs gunny bags, pms amt millets as fo lows — 


No 


Rs 1 02 
.. 9)' 


81 

7f 

61 


77' 

fil< 

43 

40' 


1 12 feet by 20 feet 
„ 2 3»> do bv 18 l 
„ 3 28 do by lb do 

4 2(i do tiy ](> il > 

„ 6, 2A do by 14 do. 

pile tents of 4 cloths thmugli 
out and 4fttt ion plite as abi ve vir 

No C 0 fpet s ]UHra, Rs 57 

„ 7 18 di ditto, .. „ 

, 8 lo do ditto, , 

, h 14 do itt , . „ 

„ 10 11 do di to, , „ 

, 11 12 do ditto, , 

Hill tents ot 4 cloths, in kaoat and toj 
and 111 saebans 3 cloths, and complete as 
ilovi.viz - 

\o 12 llfoetsnu with 3 saehans, Rs 310 
, IJ ndi lint I do 2 ditto, „ 271 
„ i4 12 do ditto d 1 2 diito, „ 270 
Routies of 0 cl itliK in t >p an U cloths 
in kiiiatji ompktc a ihovc, viz — 

No 15 IC feet and 1 i fect, I?s 2''‘ 

„ If , Id do do If do , , 2 

„ 17 14 do do 12 do , „ 21 

, IS 12 nquarc „ 20) 

Sii ii tlubc tents tloiil le fly and cl - 
ciilar saibana all the fi iir tiitlosul with 
KanatH to fi itn rooms 4 clullia through 
cut with carpets 


p) 

1( 

fed 

square, 

Rs r:o 

4), 

20 

r 

do 

ditto, 



-^1 

11 

do 

dit 0, 

„ A-'O 

41 

2 

11 

do 

ditto, 

„ 4' 

42, 

2J 

12 

Uu 

ditto, 

. ,. «0) 






Apply to 


Sleeping pals, 5 cloths, ehlnte Hnmi. 
mil wMiflen pul i, with one carpet, 4 
oti s n kanats, ci mi lete, 

'lo 2t. 12 feetiqiia e, .. Rs. 125 

„ 23, in do bv ] ' feet, . „ 11'‘ 

„ 26 10 do sqiiuro, . ,, 95 

„ 27 sepoys pals, 13 h' 16ft (4cl8 .) 7S 
28 ditt) 14 b> 12 ft (d Id IT) 

,• 29, laicar p-ls, 18bj Ibft Udo,)K 

ShazDianai 

No 30, 40 fet r siiimre ot 4 cloth in flu s 
and l2 tect IiIeIi, with knnari 
c mplete as above, being 1( 
wo )den p dcs, . Ra 8 )o 
31, 24 fet t 8 wooden pelts, 

with hanuts , 50 > 

,, 32 20 feet 8 nUuditto ditto, ,, 4lvi 
, JJ, 12 „ 8] laio, . „ 2’0 

Stablo Tents- 

31, 8 by 12, for one horse . . „ (i > 

3 », Niiissory k’n s, , „ 2 

tb (litr > snail .. „ /O 

37, li OHM ikanuts of 3 clotlis 7 
f'-tt IiIl'i anl 3 icei broad, 

Jis d 8 I cry lid 

3“^, Division tin tain and ka- ♦ 

natwi 1 lie ctiargeu fir 
agreeably t nlzuo'tentSt „ 72 

39, Glared d i la with b ixts 

fill packing oath, .» „ *22 

Hath mg unis bfuttani* 
lUUit (I cloths) 


M 82 4 

, . , , 20 
bhiitiiingis of beat material per 
squat c^ aid 11 annss 

MOOliLEB DIIUR, 

At the shop of UuiirabunJass k ICIshiinshai, Furruckabal 
Fittteh<jU)h 25/5 ^e}ti,mhe 18f7 

N otice — Militaiy and Civil OlRceis of all stations «io 

itil )rni IthitDuibai 1 cr ta an I ( ainp equif a^e of evtn do Cnptmn are 
milt n ot lo ly the F t ehgiili 7ru Maniita ti I g ompanv adntioi t Lu 
1 exi till nt iiiaieih Is bc'^t tu , and b iiidsunio workmuiisliip Pr nted will be 
foi waiilo 1 uu iiinilication 

MOULA BUX A Co. 

Futtel gn 1 Aiiwuat H'O 


fVmna iron Worits. 


Svle Ageudvr the abnre, 

rAAiVJ. 


ROHNEB TEA AND COTTON ASSOCIATION. 

Proiper^uSo 

The Eitalf —The land extends fiom ntsi Gaudhoura to Euptatf, all tiongthe East 
-iile 1 1 the Dar cel ng and bi lieo cc n ad, and nniy i e said to be the Jhust sail in ths 
rccai-well •mieU t the growth • f T,.tt, C ff e Cotion, Tobatoo, Ginger, raptor Oil, 
&e Thear mot the F state is 1 777^ aerers, ani tha Icaaoh Id base S' tbs undersigned 
its 1 ,9)3 (Xtluslvu of stamps, toll vtvsiicing, kc A small aoniial rent has to be 
pail t iQiivcr linen t . , ^ . 

Rixtv Ncrts ate in tea, planted 4' by 2^ so as not to lose altogether theeold ■easen 
of 1 69 70 

To 5c not led bv a private Companv —The undersigned pronoaei to tSfOdece With 
liiiiinifsive alpartn rs and t) utilise the land oy gradually putting flvt hundred 
acreKottn very pick oft ii* snil un icr te«, reserving the remeindtr foi ootttfl aai 
timian , unices th Vsmciat on would pri'er sell n t porll ms at a profit 

It iH a VI rv fl It lay of I md and is quite wo tb 17 Its per ai re, • u in averagW. 

Uanage Mnt -Paj menis ot calls to be nia le quarterly i r monthly to U^d's Bank, 
Darii-clliig, Mr L) )V < t-f be A 2 ent, charging sixrv Ituieea monthly for his time, 
Double and rr^p ml ilUy file gar ten to be In charge of on experienced amnager 
who w ttld ha*e to h Id at least one anna elidre In it 

lieMtffra and estimate of outlay and piv/lt -From sure data alretdw ObUhted 
fuitn aimilaro mjiucivhat Inferior eoil in the neighbourhood, tiM yield of let may be 
taken all md p r a re the ind year.Srd yeir»*mus , «*» y«" 1 
a lorward 1 at least 6 mds per acre. During the coW weather of only 99 arras 

were idanual out in tne following season 24U av res and the vetr a^ 99) acres 
or as much as the funds sconomically used, wUl admit of. The land would havt t be 
paid for dur ng iJit let vear by quarterly ln»tolmenta, with lutereil at ns percent 
le annum o.i the unpaid qua-terly balances J lie prlo« (4 tJw tte his beM at 
the moderate figure 0 63 Ur. permaiuid,but ordluary ttrM hakhitharlo t«)d«t an 

^''lUsnt^Vi'^poe^d!^ being the most practicable nrnfUmnt, that thaiBki M 
one aniia«h ires and that ary one may ukeousormweof thaseasaa shar^end 
psvKs 2 it> per aiini share monthly, or i/ha proftiri it Us 600qiuite|ly,to«dTeiice 
a d tha' the miwt be made '4 this money ..... . 

Tho pm ect is n »t bitended for large capitalists bu* for the savlilgB af poorV flMn 
with salsrle* Mr LI -y i is preparart if neeeasary to take *of the obw* . 

H. I. lUrMily In > .t'ail tr n ionliitloiu In ttn.tJn l Ml > 
uUIlM iliMUncblwkofwirt. bad. Th. Ural ilu-2* 
well If present ei cumMonces continue, and thara #no 

Lhanaewhat-ser. this garden will pa) 411 per cent. |»er anainn. ^ . 

Amount of calls to lie paid In Darjeertw free 
sliarenuldtrs may be on eqnal terms. Cheques on any Ikdian 6r EngIM MBk ot 
good honse of bus n-ss. will befoand the best oraln^ means of raoilltMca. 

*^ierw noel bo no f ar of tii s ‘'a npanv Udior annhlnstort a iiKtoiii tldi tkaOom- 
mlssioners last report on our yean; Itrnf «irdani» MbrUiton ^l. 

, " WILLIAM IMfp- 

Daijeeling. Ut August 187d. 


DrmVed lor the PropKetor by Jaum PBABSiCy at the OrkiUal Pru$f Bombay. Pubhehed by Wyxav A Co., Calcutta.— Oct. Iffth^ 1970. 
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OF ^eooo. 

WlWam,~the lUfi Jtiinmfv 187 *'- 

IPHE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN CXH’NCIL is i.Ioascd to 

J. direct the publication of the following iul\crtisoinrnt : — 

ADVERTI^ ~MENT. 

l^Tho Gomnmcnt of InOin, iiftor cunnnuiilratiun vniioiiH AgncultiitMl 

and Horticulturul Societies in IimHh, .iikI ^itli ]>or 8 unb Intel ested in the 
sut^ect, has arrived at the concluHion that tiio only real obstacle to tiie 
development of an extensive trndcinthe fibre ot lllicca or Clitmi'Mi'AM l.‘i 
the want of snltablo iiinehinory for scpaifititiK the fibre and bark fi-oin the 
stem and the fibre fi urn the bark, thnoMt. ol eflcetlng sncli ^cporution In 
manual labour being great. 

2.-^ The demand for the fibre is tiou large, and no dcubt might ho extended with 
reduced prices, and thcio la a piatically unllinlicd extent of eountn m 
India where the plant could be grown. 

8 »— The loquiromeuts of tlie case appear to be some machinory or proi ess 
capable of pt'oduoing, with the old of animal, water, oi Mtciiiii<poncr, a ton 
offlbreofa quality which ahull average iimhIho not less tlian JjSO {lei tun in 
the Bugliali market, at a t( tal cosi« all pmeeases of iniiniifiK-tiire mid nb 
lowance for wear and tear included, of not muro than CIS pur ton The 
sold processes are to be undeiHiood to include all tliaoiRiralionN performed 
after tlie cutting and transport of the plant to the place of manutactuic, to 
the completion of tlio manufacture of fibre of the qirdity ubo\f dcMcnbed. ^ 
The inaghinery must be sirnple, strong, dui able, and cluap, and Niionld be I 
suited for erection at or near the iilnntauons, as tlie refuse is very nsefiil 
os iiianuro for continued culclviition. ^ | 

4 .-~ 1 o still! ulttto the invention or n<laptatinn of sucli iniKliinery or i»iv»ccss the { 
Government of InJia heiuby ofllTs a jnlsc 4:6, 0 »k) for tJic imulilne and 
jaroccss that best fulfils all the roquireuients named above. > 

6 ,«^Rewarde of moderate amount will be giAOii for really inentoHou'i invcntlun««, 
oven though failing to meet entirely nil the coii(iirion.s named. , 

G... Arrangements will be made by the Government of India for the supply of' 
oarefhlly dried stems, omt specimens of tlbru separated from the bark, but ■ 
•nt^eoted to no other process, to xneclianical firms and others desirous of , 
competing, on application to the secretary to the Governiuunt of India in 
the Home Department. 


7 All machinery, Ac., must be brought by the competitors at tlieir own charge 

to a locality which will be notified hercat'ter, probably in the Is ortb -Western 
Provinces or the Piu\)nb, and there workett under the huperMsioii of their I 
own representatives for a siifHclent time to enable the Judges appointed b> 
Government to determine whether aM the conditions iianiod have keni | 
complied with. The pri7.e marine is to bo transferred, ifreiiuired. to do- 
vemmeut atSpercent. abo> e cost price ; the patent right in any such machi- 
nery to bo also transfen'cd, If required, to (iovomment, on the latter securing 
to the patentee a royalty of 0 per cent- on the cosr price of all machines nuinu 
factored under the patent during its currency. 

8.->One year from the date of tliu, udverilsenicnt u ill bo h11o^> ed for the prepara- 
tion of the machines and tlielr transport to the locaMty named for the 
oompotitloo, and the trials will then be made and the iPcimou ot the Judges 
aunonneed. If no Invention ol sufficient merit is rm‘i\cd In tbo nbove-iiamed 
ncriod to obtain tUo pvi 7 .c offered, the Uoveniimnt will continue to alU w' 
machinea to bo tendered lor ti lul till the end of t w o ^ cars fi'om t bt ',nmc <Utc 
afterwhlchjoron award of the prize, the ottor-, liorcin made will Ik- with- 
drawn- 


Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

mZB FOR AV BBORY 

ON THU 

CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA. 

Tn anv nerion who shaU puiduce on or before tbelat Mareh 1871 the 

Tl!St?S on the CuUurS and Manufactura of Tea in India, the sum of Rupees 
(h)C and the Grant Gold Medal. 

Tha Troattae innst afford full information on the following points, founded on the 
wrtS^t ^ exp^'rlmAits. and not merely a compdatlon from 

Booka t— ^ 

1 Selection of aites, soil and climate. 

1. of the 8e«l, olfher in n«r,<-vi« or in 

4 Tranaplantlnginnd thocff’ectrt of the use of manure. 

6*. Hoeing and weeding. 

6. Pruning— thp mode of. 

i £rt^5£iMSe™n{“S*with dctnllo, n. to .pportloningof^ork.i-y.nont. 

.lilt, branches, inolu mg the use of meohanioal Invonlioiis 

ofp.r«vlug ^.diuutllun. 
modcof-MrMpoc-. Irtonr, account^ fomi..«iJu.tment 
oulUviition m fiUl de^. „ 

HL o?th» Aluibwom<f eh. propuiy of the .<toclotr ftor pnWl- 

kfe'Sfhte 

•djadgSltodeaerve. A. H. DLECHTNDBN, 

^ • Seeretarif. 

IlGtcaU^ SoU I Cilcutifl, letu March IWO, 


T R A V E L L E R g» R EQ U I S I T E S. 

GENTLEMENS’ DEPARTMENT. 

heather rorniantoaiis In all sites. 

Flat Valises In e\ery make. 

Otcrland Tniiiks In all sizes, 
heather Hat I'lwes, rauiui and Square. 

S<)uarc iiioutb Leather Bags. 

Japan I'liilorm Cases In all Hives 
Bullw ay 'I ruiiks in ovei^' make. 

('aiivtis Rag!* for dirty linen, 

Hals and Cups of every desenpiloii. 
tilk and Wool Bhlrts In all hl/e-* 

, Stout Flaimcl Shirts, new paitcins 
Warm Flannel Sleeping i ult** 

New Algor Meeplng Biilfs. 

J.Hiul)s* \\ Old Ijiidcr Flilrf**, 

Warm Merino Under Shirts. 

f.amb.s‘ Wool Draw'ers (long and slmrt ) * 

W'arni Menno Draw’ers longhand shori. 

India tlauzo Under Shirts 
India Gauze Drawers long and short, 
latinbn’ Wool and Merino bocks 
White and Coloicd Cotton boeks. 

Waim ClotJi and llingwood Gloves. 

Bools Shoes find Slippers in c\cry make. 

AVool Mnttlcisand Scarves. 

Silk Scarves and Ties. 

Pocket Hainlkcrchie/s ready for nso. ^ 

(Vdlars m all the new sliapes. 

Towels of t‘veiy description ready for use. 
paper Collars in all mUcs. 

IfaifwHy Bugs in grout variety. 

>eailet and Blue Blankets. 

llelim t*- and Min Huts on linprovcil principles. 

Twietl til fs from Us. 22. 

Blue beige baits lor Overland Wear. 

('oiiricr Bags m varioius sizes. 

Canvas Boots and Miuos all sizes 
itiaecs and hlustic Belts, 
lluir RrusbeH and Combs. 

TiUith Brushes and Powder. 

Mattiosses and I’lllows. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

l.ftdics’ Trunka ftttod with Tr.iy ftc, 
hudies Bugs in all sizes. 

Warm Tmtiui Wool bhawls. 
lurtau Wool Ulalds for Dresses. 

Mripcd and Fancy Mohairs for Dreases. 
biotch Wiiiccj s for Costumes. 

Tia^ filing Costumes ready fbr use Rh. 7-8 to Rs, 8. 
Waterproof f^Ioaks to cover the entire Dre.ss. 

IVanii l>ressu», ready made- 

Black iMolh Jackets, richly trljumud Its. 0 S to Rs. 21. 
Fancy Juekut^ In groat \arioty. 

Berlin Wool Jackets in nil Colors. 

1 illn Wool Garabaldi's in all Colors. 

D .III, I .Tuckets & Garabaldra m great vnriet} . 

Beilin Wool Vests In all styles. 

Berlin Wool Cross Overs In all Colors, 

W^arm LmHcy Petticoats rcodv made. 

Blue Cliith Pettlcoots ready for use- 
Warm Cloth Gloves in various stylen. 

White Liu#t)s' Hose iu all sizes. 

W'bito and (Coloured Merino Hose in all sizes. 

IrlinmcU Hats In every style. 

Millinery Bonnets in great variety. 

Flowers ami Feathert*, a choice assortment. 

French Merinos in every shade. 

French Llamas in all the new' colors. 

Cambric morning Wrappers, 

Print and Cambric Garabahirs. 

Kid Gloves In all sizes and Colors. 

Boots .‘‘hoes and Mlhipers, all the new styl cs. 

The Shrew .sbury Woterproof Olouk. 

Jewellery In great variety. 

Wool Head Dresses in all Colors. 

Tooth Brushes and Sponges. 

Tooth and Violet Powder. 

I iider Clothing, in great variety. 

JUVENILE department. 

Worm Dresses ready for use. 

WInepy and Mohair Frocks. 

Underc nthmg in all sizes. 

Fancy Merino Hose in every size. 

White Cotton Hose in every make, 
btripeil Merino Hose 111 all sizes. 

Knickerbocker Bose in all Colors, 

F\xncy Merino bocks In overy style. 

White Merino locks in all sizes. 

White Cotton Socks in every make. 

Striped Menno and Cotton SockH. 

Knickerbocker suits for Boys 
Straw Sailor Hats In all sizes 
Black and Drab Felt Hats. 

Boots and .Shoes in every make. 

Trimmed Hats in ail stylos. 

Wanu Gloves in all stylos. 

Berliir 'Wool Jackets lu all Colors. 

Berlin fTool Vests in all sizes. 

Warm Cloth and bealskiu Jackets. 

Any article not Irr Stock made to order on the Bhortast notloe- 
estlmate can be given tor an entire outfit. 


Church Gate Street, Bombay. 


If required 

J. & W. WATSON, & Co. 
♦ » 
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JOHN NEUBERO,— GENERAL MERCHANT, COM- 

o MISSION AND TRANSIT AGENCY, BOMBAY, I* propsrod to anaeriak® 
Ordarw /or Goods of ovpiy ^'eMortptiun from England, Fraioa, or Qtrmauy, on tl o 
rooflt advaiiti^ottB the imini tlinn secuiiog os liberal rm ai t aiigemeot for 

transit charge^ fte., raoHtan able 

TRANSIT AGBMIY —Mr N Mill uultiiako tlir leceiviug and f raardlngof 
any kind of GoimIb Pa kagea i r 1 m t > mil fioui Eiin pe, Mith atrUl attention 
to the instnicth niand IntenU nt ins CoiMtitiun s 
Mr N will ha liappv to gUe pronipt u inplluniii to all Orders entruati*d to him by 
Cootdtoenta In the Mulu^sil i i i eiy dcscriptiun if Articles, Oiimanstores, 
Wlnof, Aic , Ac 

Occasional AdeeitlscmnitH muI iiiii iiio tin Goods In stock, and such other Artliles 
not having on hand ho will proiiiic than In tbo inaikctat the lowest poMiblo rate 
with due regard to quality 

Orders to be aecumpauitd wlLh Ubuiltiaiucs oi reference lor pa\nicnt 
Mo li, IfedOM Street, Fort — Bombiy J NEIDI KG 

ORRAT INDIAN PKNINSULA RAILWAY 

THROUGH liOOKINt^ WITH k V'sP INDIAN, SCINDE PT^NTAD AND 
DELHI, AM) OUDL AND IIOUILOUND RAILWA\a. 

On mill afUr Ist Hentcniber Ih7u PAbM''V(iKRH will bo booked through 
lictwoon the principal places on thi u I P uiul th above Rnilwava 
G(X)DS and PARCELS TRAIIK ot oil kliida will alao l>e lecci veil at all 
floods Stationa on the U I P Railway for ttanamiaBioii, ^ la Jiibbulpoic, to any 
Goods Htatloii pn either of the abn\o llailwny^aud mch \erHa, uid I onaign* 
uienta of G oda « f two Iona or mme in wti^hl u lllio Hcnt through to thilr 
(leatinati nin t c waggona m which they uo origiually h idod to nil thoso 
p'aoeaon eltbor Uue wnei e tlieiola throuirh Railway auuiiumuHtioii 
The FARES and R\1KH of iho icapi iti\i s will bo ADDFD to- 

gothor to inako up the througli iliur^.t'', but mo iiddition vail ho nuido for 
Tonnlnala at the Minoiid Junction Stnti us ujton Goo l>- iinoicuil through 
The ClasNlflcMtiona of the soveml (lOhinpinmH of (tOoiIh when iiivnued ihtotigh 
la tho MHino on ill tin Knihvin < ikhiuiI i m i pt that the iiiulci intiotnd 
Oooda will 1x1 ohiirgLil upon Ihi (• J I' Rallwav nt the iln-^a toteaiiiuned 
ImIow when to hlgnod to oi /i i i i-t tlohs on iitUti cf tho above mentioned 
Railways \ iz — 

Chirm Ware, Cotton with Silk (Pimolro ils), Drapery, t mbroiderv , Glass 
ware. Globes Millinery Opium, Silk— louitli < Ians 
Brx ts, Brt)ad Cl th, Culiro, ( uiriiges (ciiHed), ('otton Picco Goods, Ciape, 
Oarho, Uoaleiy, Lmon, IwiBte not pressed, M ini mg Apparol, Wo<llcuft Ihlid 
CTaaa 

Corka, Eorthware (foreign rnadu) Jmh (dr>), llidoa (Iooho), Jagleo, Ijenvcaof 
all tinuB, Sugar fn l cm diiilj, \ egetnblca (per Ishable)— First ( laan 
Cotton and Wool, Engines and lendcia in WluiN, Grass, flnv, Kirbeo 
(fodder), mauuro. Roods and Rimhcs— Special Rates 
^Ish Fresh, as parcels by PosHengei Train only 
Theae arrangements will bo iii foice until fiirtlui notice 
All information can bo obtuincd fl*om the undersigned 

HENRY, CONDEU, 
General Tioftlc Manager 

Bombay, agth August 1S70 


WYMAN’S rUBLISIIING DEPAKTMENT 

NOW RKAD\. 

Tli« FiiBOlplBB Md Vraotlcal auooeta of the Oompotltlon 
•potem I an Argument for Its axtenilon« 

Bv MeMiNN, B A , C. S 

/Vice, Catht R$ J, u ih imkinj and fm at dal that n 
The ohJcoL of tho aiitli u is to give tin public nutorluls 1 ji furuuiig an opinion as 
to the nscesfuly for a Coiiipi utivi scnlci In India, t > liilp them 1 1 deciding licnv lai 
tho prciont h) stem Is a Uesirab o om m I m liethi r unv other Is possibK* 


The Xiaw Of Xiandlord and Tenant, 

Act Mfi oi 18o'» (Bengal t oi ni ii .) 

With Jluftnns of the Utah Court /> lite ananjnl undir i i A fieitwn of the i<t 

H. Bl I L, Esii , M. A 1 

f>Jfi He/uemlianr r to the Ooiemmnxt 1 1 Ben^tat 

Act VIII. of 1809 of the Bent d <''011111 1 Is a re enactment ot \it \ Is », Mitlitlie 
procedure sw turns omitted The sul Mnuiivc LBA^ in thelMo \its is tho sainc Ihe 
present work Is an attempt to illustraii caih seitlun of tho I uw by a wcU-arranged 
digest of the various decision:* oi tin liarmd fudges nt the High Court , and vir) 
copious extracts are given from the u] irts In order tu lllustrul tho principles upon 
which the decisions are bused lom Itr tho work useful to otneers who have to 
administer Act X , 1859, thi coucspi i Ulng seitlnns of that Act have been given In 
the margin ; ana a very lull Jndix Inis lioen aUdud 

F/fie, luth loitao ( i h lU i\ ir hooted Be 


ENGLISH HOTEL, BOMBAYyv^ 

Brltlili iCpEel ftaMf ^ 

APOLLO fiTREKT. 

^HIS Hotel is titted up and fumishad in t&e most domplnte 

X manner , no expense lias been spared to render It the most oonimodlou tad 
comfuruble I siablishment both for Gentlemen and Families to be fband In Bombay. 

The SUeplng Apartments and Sitting Rooms are replete wltheveiy convenience, 
and the Htrktest regard Is paid to oleaulness throughout tfie preuilsM The Table 
will bo found to be abundantly aapplled with viands of nurlvallod exeeUence, and the 
culmA>> dcpajtimnt Is under the immediate su)iervision of the Proprietor. 

Tiiu \\ lues, Liquors, and Beer are of the very best description, suj^led from the 
most celebrated houses in the London and Oontluental Markets The proprietor eon* 
ftdently rccoroiDfiids this Lstabllihment to the patronage of Travellers and Residents, 
all of whom mav be accommodated with the comforts of home at moderate charges 
The Hotel Is pleusanUy sitnated, and within five mtnutei of the Railway Station, 
and Apollo Bunder. 

Bomhaitt August 1670 


HOPE HALL FAMILY HOIEL, 

llftMgons aombnjrt 

r E HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL lias been greatly 

improved and cnlatged. and a few extra detaobod BungalttWa eieoCed lx 
the compound As these add gi'eatly to the comfort and pnvaey oi fomilies, 
the Ihopiiutors respectfully beg that ordeis lie sent in time by penona wish- 
ing to occupy them 

Thi Piopiiotois presume that it is haidly nccossai'y to sa} that this Hotel 
oifcis gi-eater advantages to the public than any oilku in this oiiv, not only 
on account of its lx ing nearest to tho P and O Company's Pier at HazoMo, 
and luai cnougli to othoi landing places and the several Railway Btations, 
but lx cause iL lios also an extensive and beautiful com])Ound, nicely cultivat- 
td and iiiti i seeled by bioud and well-kept walks 
For till omuHement and rcci cation of gentlemen i( has Billiard rooms, 
entiiely dciaihrd fiom Die other buildings In the compound, where also ex- 
cellent 1 C fiesliiiiont may be obtairad 

The Table and Wines aic unrivalled Hoiscs and Carriages are always to 
be had on the promises 

BOKABJEE PRAHJEE A Co., Proprietors 


THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA, 

Opposite tbe lUUlwaT Station 

IS NOW RE-OPENED. 

A most comfoi tabic Residence, commodious and upper-8torioJ,^for Visitors as 
well as Kcsiilcnts in the capital of the Deccan, and eondwted on English 
prim Iplr s 

I MIE Pioprietor of this Hotel begs to inform the public 

of Fiona and Out stations, that his Hotel, which has been under censtruction 
for an ti'per fc-torev, to meet the domands of visitors to Poona, as well as for 
ct mfoit ot the occupant h, is now completed. 

1111 KOIAL HOTEL, which has been established since 1^62, is 

situated In the very centre of the liution, and opposite the Railway htatlon The 
Pioprietor having made extensive repairs and Improvements, by adding an Upper 
Storey, the lomfoit ot visitors is greatly enhanced The rooms, which are well 
foinlshed, and aliy, loinmand an extensive prospect Ihe Hotel is under the 
Immediati supei Inlendcnu of the Proprietor, and no efforts will bo spared to give 
satisfaction, both In regard to the suppHes foi the Ublc, attendance, and general 
cIiHiiliutss of the 1 stabllshmont Beers and Wines of the best quality, none other 
Ulng idmittca, will be supplied at moderate rates, and every exertion will be made 
to rcudci slsltors comfortahk Carriages, with good llorses, on hire, can be 
uhtaiiicd on the piemist**. DORABJFB bORAUJ££, 

Proprii tor, Royal Family H otel 


ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T he uiulei signed will, from the 1st February 1870, reduce 

Ills ComnussK n from 0 to 2^ per cent ioi all orders to beexecuted via the baez 

Canal 

Ipcountn orders must he accompanied with a remittance of 25 Mr cent ora 
Itieuci in ( alciitia PtllGlVAL J wAlTE, 

10, Clive Row, Calcutta 


rtU 


Loudon 
S uthantj.(on 
Plltmouth 

Lnn f ool 


Aventn. 

Ml « Bmithf Sander t A Co .17 Grace C hutch Street 
Bo Do . 4 Ot tental Plaie 

Do Do . . Mtllbay RoadtOttpoeite the Hail- 

fMty Station 

Mt 0. R Payne ,2% Dtunateick Street 


Tlin State of the &aw in the MTon-Sogmlation Tkovincen. 

nXMAaSB on TBX proposal m INAHU MIK OOVFRNOR-OXNEHAL to VfAKG LAWS FOR 
THOSE PROVlMEs V\ II |1 JUT 1118 LEGISLATIVE CUUNl 11 

By L P PiLVFs BnOLGllTON, EbQ, 
BarrUtet-at-J^iiiflaU Reiot ler of Rangoon 
Pt I >•, tnth podaoe, Rs 2-8 


A minimum charge or tnlt be made for Shipping Goods in England t hut '^f more 
then ''t lane^ ate shlj ped "it Irf acase 

For landing, clem ing, and jorwatdlng Good* from Calcutta, rf over 50 case*, 8d a 
case rf o\er 20 cases, 1 < a lase 

m INDIAN TBAN^IT A GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 


TiM Sent Biffont or tbo Bnw and Proooduro Bolatinff to 
landlord and Tenant in tbo aongal Preoidonoy. 

WITM MORR ESPECIAI REPERkNlE To THL N W PROVINCES, 
Conected up to Match 1808 J 

By William Irmni, Esq, B C. H 

Pri I iloth, Rs 12 , Kith postage, Rs 19. 

In this work an attempt has been mndi to present a coiiiplit-e view ot the Law of 
Landlord and Gnaiit Milling m Fiiigul ns conlalnul In the Old Regulation, 
Act X.. 1859 , Act. XIV., IbGJ, the rulin,is of the High C lurt ( ulcuttu , the High 
Court, North- Western Provinces , and the Circular Orders and Lcttere ol the Sadder 
hoard ot Revenue, North-Western Provinces The Sections of Act V1U„ 1859, 
applicabla ti the Revenue Courts, and the whole of the Bale Law, have been Incor- 
porated Tlie twv principal divisions of the boi k dn (1) Substantive Law, and (9) 
Proceduio. Fndor thesa two divisions eich subject has Its appropriate place allotted 
t ) It, and hy this means tbo Law on any matter, tugetbef with the Rollogl and 
Gideri with lef^renee to it, can lie OMiHrtalned without labour or reseat eh. 

No whdre have the Rallnge of tlie two High Courts beering on Act X., 1859, been 
beinre collated 

The Buok D PAlcuteted to be of t}w greatest assfattanoe to the Revenue OflBoer la 
Ills Judicial capacity, or to other persons with powers under the Rent Law 


VgrHAN AND Co., 

HARE STREET, CALCUTTA. 


OFKICES—0, CHURCH LANE, BOMBAY 

Areata in &oadon and Alrerpool. 

THE OCEAN EXPRESS, AND ANGLO-AMRRICAN EXPRESS, 
OVERLAND AND SHIPPINO AGENCY OFFICES, 

4 & 5 Agar Street, Strand , 56 King WUllam Street, City ; and 4i) RegMt Cireue 
Piccadlly, also «* Atloa Express,” Liverpool, Glasgow and Manoheittr. 


Messes N.V.CURRANEL L Co have the honor to inform Merdiontft ftatppere 
and the Public In gcncrnl, that thev are prepend to undertake trgnsiuisilon of 
parods, patterns, samiile*, packages, valuable treeeiln and mercliandim by mails 
and other steamers, via Loutbampton aid Sues Canal and by dipper ahipii hnlive 
erafta, and express railway \ with economy, speed, regularity and safety toiU paits of 
globe. 

f assegts engaged, luggage collected, packed, addressed, deared. shipped, Undeil, 
warekonae^ end carefully forwarded, to any perta of tho United Kingiiom throngh 
the Ocean Expires forwrarding ofllce. 

Invoices collected aruliist delivery of goodn comndsshme aecnted and miiehlhine- 
ouB enpplies of every description carefmly sdcoied for private foinlllcB, rtgimentul 
messes, bands, cricket clnos, instltutionc, colleges, gad books pumtually suppHed 
and agency business in general done with satisfeotlon. 

If V. C a Co , having bed eonslderable experianoe In thON special hmchei of 
outiness, can with eonfldenoe tender thrlr services. 

Agents and Correspondentbthrovgbout the Presidencies 
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THE NEAV DEPARTMENT OF AGRIOULTURE. 


[From the Oocrlami Mail ] 

It may be some weeks yet before we nliall be made ac- 
quainted, by direct official announcement, with the arrange- 
meuta for tho now Indian Department of Revenue, Agriculture, 
and Oommoroo ; but wo are in a position to place before our 
readers the general design which, as regards its main features 
has been determined upou'by tbe Governor-Gent ral in Council, 
and cordially approved by the Secretary of State for Indi.* in 
Council. There arc, naturally, some points iu tho organisation 
of the department in which the Duke of Aroyli, and Earl 
Mayo differ, but in all probability the despateb sent to India, 
as we iinderetand, at the end of last month, will produce a re- 
joinder settling these minor details, and supplying estimates for 
the department. Until the actual estimates are given and con- 
curred in by tho Home Government, no formal step cun of 
course bo taken in the establishment of the depaitmeiit, but we 
have reason to believe the Duke of Argyll has distinctly hinted 
that it might with great advantage be entrusted to Mr. 
Rivett Carnac, who Ima shown liimself to be not only an ex- 
cellent cotton commiKMioiier iu the Central Proviucos and tho 
Berars, but competent to deal with gcnorul maltors of Indian 
agriculture. To these subjects he has, in fact, given us much, 
if not more, attention than un^ other official in India, and we 
have already indirectly expresssed our hope that he woulu re- 
ceive the appointment. As the question of outlay will neces- 
sarily stand uppermost iu the minds of all who turn to a con- 
sideration of thjs change in Indian administration, we may as 
wellatate at the outset that it is iu contemplalion to remove 
from the several dqMirtments ah'cady undertaking, as a kind of 
extraneous work, some of the duties which will fall to this 
department, such assistants as will be released from engagements 
ill their present posts by the ohange. Tbe head of the new 
department, if he be Mr. Carnac, will continue his present 
duties* Iu feci, to him it will ho simply an enlargement of his 
fl^d of labour. With piore comprahensivo' responsibilities, he 
wSl require one or two specially qualified deputies, but the 
tfflfiitional outlay in staff will not be large, and the application 
of the projects of the department will, as heretofore, rest with 
the dioiriot ooUeotors. While new enterprises are of course 
oontemphitedi still, as the votes for them will come before OouU’ 
oil, jxissibly by a system of reference through the Fiuauce Miu. 


ister, and os, at the same time, creating business’’ in this 
new department is to be very particularly guarded against, there 
need be no great anxiety on this head, and increase of revenue 
must ultimately follow wliiitover improvements in agrioultiirO 
are effected. 

It will be borne in uiiiid that in tlio establishment of tho 
department no now pfinciplo is involved. The Qovornment 
of India has hitherto uudoriuken tho guardianship of agri- 
culture, warranted by its peculiarly intimate relations with 
the owners and occupiers of laud. But it has done so in a 
makeshift sort of way. Tho revenue boards and oommis. 
sioners, and tbe superior and subordinate governments, have 
All taken an indirect part iu tho supervision, but there has 
been no system. No less than four different departments 
have a finger in the pie. In Bengal, the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Madras, and Bombay, the Homo Secretariat deals with 
Land Revenue questions ; but in the (.ontral Provinces, the 
Punjab, Glide, aud tho Berars, they fall to the FOREIGN 
Secretary ; matters connected with Miscellaneous Reveuuo 
fall to the Financial Department, and Forest and Fisheries to 
the Public Works Department. Tho inconvenience of this 
seems to have been seriously felt in India. What has been 
every body's business Iiak been to some extent nobody's ; and 
thus, as wo have recently pointed out in articles upon this subject 
there has been very little progress iu the management of land 
in many districts, while it is often quostioued if we have done 
go venimon tally all we might in the cultivation of cotton, the 
breakfast requisites, or e\un opium. There is theu, without a 
doubt, good reason for bringing into one focus tbe supervision 
of Agriculture. Revenue and Commerce arc so closely allied to 
tho land and its produce, that they cannot be separated, but it 
will 1)0 a difficult mattiM’ to drfiin* wh.it »ab 8 oliiicIy shall come 
under the control of the iilw depurlment ; and, il wo are rightly 
informed, this has }et to be linalh decided, ihat (ho niauago- 
ment of the land lovcniies, ofall that coneeiU's forest, lisherics 
and iniUerals, hliuuld oouio into lliis department is taken for 
granted ; idso opium cultivation and salt manufacture, though 
the farmer is already iukU r special oHieial direction, and the 
manufacture of the latter has ceasc<l in Bengal. Opium culti- 
vation is not incapable of improvement, and in the North- 
West, Goveiiiinei it is a.s^"' iating itself more ilinrtly with tho 
production oI .salt. Wh.it to do wiUi the Cii 4 'unis* re\ emit. » 
appears to have puz/lud tie* aiitliontit^^ in India .uulathomi, 
but all things eonsideied we belu M- it i-s deemed adM.>able to 
bring them under tho ntwv deparlmeul. Were (her^e left t^ 
another department, tho (lovernment inighl, l.^\ one hand, be 
encouraging the production of un aitiele, and hy the otlnfr 
repressing the trade by snpporliijg Exthequer I'Mietions. It is 
not, in contemplation to make any ulteration in regard to 
Abkarry, Stamp, and Ineume munageinent, wffiich may 
very well remain with tlie Finance .‘'CLrutariat. 

Wo have thus indicated the prohnble seo])0 of the new depart- 
ment. A word or two will .sufhee iqion it.s constitution. Some 
favour seems to ha \e been .shown in India to tho appointment 
of a Director-Gciieral of Agriculture and Corniuerco under the 
control of the Home Secretary In fact this, with a view to 
meet the objection of some members of Council in India, ha.s 
been recommended, but the Duke of Argyll does not recognise 
the possibility of the department working well unless entirely 
free from nominal dopendoiico on some superior officer. The 
wisdom of such a view must be recognised, and all that will 
have to bo done Avill bt' \ eiy distinctly to map out the duties of 
tho new department cuj pp.'irt from Ihoas of tho Finaufio Departs 
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while it ie thought the Finauce Miuisicr Bhoulrl^ at leasty 
have the powition of represoDtative of the dt^partment in Council* 
Ffo will not be very likely to interfere with agricultural scheineA 
so long UH they do not cripple the Kxebequer, and at the name 
time, Ilia direct association with the departineiit will prevent 
any antagonism between the tw» hi an dies of agriculture and 
fi nance. 

Our si)aco does not admit of our doing more than giving an 
outline of whit wo believe to be designed eoiieerniiig this new 
departtnent, It commoiuls itself in every way tooiirgood 
opinion, and it spoakH for the enterprise of the (loverninent, 

I bat in such times of war alarms aud financial unhappiuess it 
shouJfl boldly take in liand this measure. It has something of 
the sound of turning the sword int(» a ploughdiare, and the 
■spear into a pniiiing book. We believe it will be productive of 
blessings to the country and ailvantage to the K\che<juor. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OK OUnil. 

The land revenue is undergoing re-adiudiiieiit lV»r tliirty years 
111 a large portion of Upper ]hdi<i, and wc eanuot too often 
reitorato that the first step tow’urds a fair aial intelligent u.sse.sa“ 
lueiit, is the knowledge of the real yield of the land, the 
cost of iiroduction, and the projiortion which the rent p.iid 
by the cultivator bears to the total outturn. 

Now, when we cxamiuo the returns <levoted to Agnculliiiv.uoue 
appear to us .so eareleb'^ly lU’epaied, and so heedle-jsly passed bj 
the revising ortieer.s. It really looks <i.s though the majiaity of 
oJficials, uiuible to appreciate the vabie (»f these .statistics re- 
garded them a.s uii intolerable piece of humbug, aud while un- 
able to resist altogether tlui cry for statistics, determined to 
make them as VJilueles.s as po.ssible. 

In a recent issue, we .shewed the unreluible character of the 
statistics of the Uential Provinces, and we now pr«»p()se 
to examine those issued for tlie year ending ;i<Kli SejitemlxT 
1809, by the Oudh Ooverniiieut. Wo indulge the hope that 
the attention of the Financial Coinmissioiier may be drawn to 
the subject, and that in the fortlicoiniug report .souie explanation 
may bo vouchsafed of the discrci)aiHios f>bserVfil)lcm that before 

US, 

We have selected Oudh, aa being in everyway diaiiKtrically 
oi)po.site to the Central ProA iiices. There the [>opul.itioii is 
sparse, in Oudh it is dense: there irrigation i.s \ iiiling, in 
Oudh it is abundant aud freeh u.Ncd ; in tlie (Viitril Province^ 
low farming prevails, in Oudh the liiglio.st farming known in 
India. 

In Statement No. 31, the rates of rent and jiroduee are gi\cii ; 

Rice, average rent .. . Ks. 4 y avera^o (14^1 Ibw. 

Wheat „ „ 7 4 11 „ „ 

Superior grains 403 ,, (U4 ,, 

According to this return, with the highest farming known in 
Tipper India, rice yields but fi], ^vboat but 7, and iuferioi grains 
but 8 fold the amount .sown. This is simply iiu ri-diblc. The 
cost of production alone would .swallow ui> so much oi' the vielcl, 
that the balance would not enabh' the cultivator to pay his 
lent and live. From tlie Oudh census leport, we ob.serve that 
Aiero is one male agricLilluiist to every 37 acres of laud, and 
on the average 1 female and 1 child to every male ; so that from 
thi.s 37 acres, the cultivator lias to pa}' his rent, and su]>p<jrt 
himself and family. 

Assuming then that the land is cultivated with food grains, 
aecurdiiig to the liguros in Statement 2!), 60 per cent. — 2*2 acres 
would bo under inferior grain ; 23* per cent. 0*l> would be 
under wheat and 17 p. c. — 0 6 under rice, giving a total yield 
as follows : 

Rice lbs. >lv<li« t expenses sav ' romaiuder Ibh. 

Wheat 790 „ ., ‘ ^ „ 6^7 „ 

Other grains. 194 ] ft ,, ,, f ,, lj0S7 „ 

Totftl ...2,ft95 lh. s. Ti)tal 1.929 lbs. 

'riie result of these calculations is, that after deducting ex- 
penses there remain 1, 920 Jbs. to the cultivator to pay his rent 
and suppoi*t himself aud family. The rent which lie would 
haVc to pay, and the mnount of grain absorbed thereby, even 
at the present high prices would be as follows ; 


Rise lbs. 2 14 t Produce required te payikUiM* #0 Iba. 

TVlujat „ (I 10 fi „ 187 

Other grains. , , 8 IS fi , ,9 |20 ” 

Total... 

Joaviiig but 1,342 lbs. grain available for the support of the 
cultivator and hi.s family. Taking ibis at 5 lbs. per diem, 
(the very .smallest ipiautity on which three persons dan live) we 
have a requirement of 1,825 lbs. against 1,342 lbs. There most 
be something wrong here. It is quite impossible that agri- 
culture should nourish, if the cultivator cannot get enough to 
fill his stomach. 

If further ovidenco were required of the untrustworthiuess 
of the figures in the.se statements, wo direct attention to the 
carious diiferences observable in neighbouring districts. In 
Scetapore the rent for .sugar land is Rs. 19-10-3, aSd the out- 
turn is .said to bo 247 lbs. At the rate said to prevail in the 
di'^trict, (table 32) the value of this would bo Rs. 13-14-9, the 
conclusion being that the cultivation of 18,620 acres of sugar 
cuuo \^table 2Uj is carried on at a dead loss (rf Rs. 5-11-6 for rent 
ah)iie. Compare thi.s, on <lio other hand, with the adjoining dis- 
trict of K hcri. llei*e the rent is but Rs. 6-10-8 per acre, while the 
out-turn i.'. said to be 1,640 lbs. giving a value of Rs, 92 per acre. 
No wonder, if this bo the case, that 41,065 acres are under this 

crop ! 

Again, look at wheat ; ranging the districts in order of area 
ltd us coiiq)aro the asserted yield and rent paid in one district 
with tlitd <»f auotlier. 






liG 

nf 


Prod ace 



11 

Portal);.; urg:h 

Ha. 7 

0 


. 626 lbs. ... 

4-9x 



llunlui 

>9 

6 

11 


... «24 „ ... 

6-4 


33. 

liarabank ... 

99 

H 

i 


..1,184 

9-2 

a 

SO. 

Koy Horcilly 



0 


.. 1,520 

l-3‘0 


23. 

Sitnpiir 


8 

8 


. (535.1 

5-0 

O 4 


Sultan pur 

9, 

8 

0 

0 .. 

.... 900 

7*0, 



(tonUah . 

• 99 

5 

0 

0 .. 

.... 400 

3-1 

^ 9 

21. 

Oonao 

99 

8 

4 

0 . 

....1,086 

8‘6 



Fyzabad . . 

-• 9l 

7 

4 

3 .. 

.... 777 

6*0 


IS 

Lucknow . . 

•* O 

8 

o 

0 . 

.... 839 

6-6 


!()•. 

Khoii 

,9 

3 

14 

8 .. 

.... 736 

6-9 


5 

Baraitch . . . 


6 

6 

6 .. 

1,017 

8*0j 


Now can anything be moiO incomprehonsiblo than this table ? 
Pcrtabgurh with nearly half it,s ciiltivatod area under wheat, 
give.^ a yield id only five times the seed, whilst its next door 
neighbour, Roy Bareilly gives a yield times greater. Seeta- 
[uir with a rental of Rs 8-6*4 i)er acre, returns a fifth lower 
yield than Kheri, whore the rents are loss than half. The 
densely [) 0 [>ulated district of Fyzabad ytelds one-third less than 
the sparsely pcoj)Ied district of Baraitch ; whilst Goiidah with 
nearly double the popuhation of Baraitch yiekls, 5‘8 leas out-turn. 

I II the same manner, we could go through every column of these 
table.s and point out irrecoiiciloable differences, the out-tum 
of rice and inferior grains being even worse than in wheat, but 
to what end ? We .should weary oiu’ readers, and we have 
already provcil that the figures in these tables iu*e iin- 
worthy of credit. The collection of trustworthy agricultural 
stati.stics, involves much trouble and labour, but if the Financial 
Commissioner of Oudh would pay .some attention to the matter, 
and insist u|>on his subordinates giving their personal super- 
vision to their preparation, and require them to give reasons for 
the# figures whenever glaring discrepancies are observed, in a 
few years the tables would become of real value. At present 
they are irseleas, and simply throw discredit upon the office from 
which they are issued. 

AGRICULTURE OF SINDH. 

0 

The total cultivable area of land in the Sindh Colleotorates, 
and the average yield of produce per acre are as follows : 

Kurraoheo Collootorato Acres 1,308,278 caltuimble. 

If 304,819 oultivaM. 

iverage yield per a/cre. 

Riou 451 lbs, (002 lbs. F4ddy.) 

Toel 162 „ 

Jipwarec 666 

Bajeroo 656 

Barley 328 

Wheat 574 

Mustanl 164 

Mooug , 492 

Sufrar-cauo 2,460 

Cotton 164 (oleonsd.) 

Cotton 492 (with seed.) 

c 
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W«a» indebted for Ibis return toM««or W. R. Lambert, tionin the desert. 65,427 ac^ only being in 
(J«^? 0 fK«rrachee. THe «,il of the Sueotorate seems U IMtt Lauda 

beofhpoor description, greafly inferior to tbatof tUe uppei return, and we ^ i^^”/ST£n 

part of the province. The return discloses, however, the cu- by informaUon .of the same 
riwefact, that the yield of clean cotton per acre in Lowei credit of the Kurraohee ChamlMrof 
Sindh is nearly three times ns much as the average yield o; those statistics are made « ^ 

T 1 euffaced iu theao researches. Might not the other Chambere 


Indian soil in goucral. 

For the Shikarpore returns, wo are indebted to Captain W. 

A. Gillespie, the Collector of that district. They are as follows 

Sbikarpoor Collectorato Acres culturablo. 

,, S60,fi46 cultivated. 


engaged in these researches. Might 
of Commerce imitate the example with good effect P 


YIKLD OF COTTON IN SINDH. 


Average gxeld per 

Wheat 820 to 

Barley . 

Mustard^ed... 

Ursin 

Bajeree 
Jowarec 

Bice ... 

Sugar cane (good)... 

Teel 

Flax 


acre. 

1148 lb«. 

820 „ 1148 ,, 
4f>0 ^ , 
492 V. 
1230 
1558 
12S0 
1840 
328 
820 


area of cultivation 336,268 acres out of 391,052. The statistics 
are : 

Khyrpore Total area 3,944,836 acres (chiefly desert) 

Cultivable 391,062 

The average yield per acre of the crops grown iu Khyrpore 
is almost the samo, Captain Gillespie tells us, as in Shikarpore 

For such statistics os wehave concerning the. Frontier districts 
we are indebted to Sir Henry Gioen, Political Superinten- 
dent on the Frontier. Tehy arc as follows: 

Fbontibji Dihtuicth Upper Sindh. 

Culturablo Land 1,126,662 acrcb. 

Under cultivation ‘286,012 „ 


1866.7. 

154 Ibr. noi acre. 
149 


We have- noticed abo\e, the exceptionally largo yield of Cot- 
ton in the Kurrachee Colic etoi ate. The similarity iu point of 
climate, formation, and mode of irrig.ition between the deltas 
of Egypt and Sindh ha.s lieipieutiy been remarked upon, but 
( { clean.) while the Egyptian yield is exceedingly heavy, all that we 

can say of the Sindh yield is that it is heavy for India* Tho 
cultivators themselves, wo arc told, consider tho soil of Middle 
Captata Gillispie do^ not tell iw whether the yield of rice and Upi)er Sindh extending on both sides of the river from 
is unhueked (paddy) or clean. The area of Khyri»oro on tho Kotree upwards, as the best cotton laud iu tho province. We 
opposite bank of tho river, tho territory of His Highness Meo have now before us au account of the average yield por acw in 
AliMoorad is 3 91,052 acres, nearly tho whole of which seem, tho Hydrabad and Meerporc talookasof tboHydrabadColloc- 
to be cultivated.’ In 1867, there were 118,766 acres under ac. torato during tho 3 years 1854 to 18.'-,7 : 

tual cultivation which, allowing for two fallows makes the total is*.*-.'. 

~ Hyderabad tulouka... I.VJ lbs IfJC Ibt- 

Meerporo ,, ..< HO 224 .. 

We have here au average yield, three years running, of lUOlbs. the 
aero, (’otton i.s, we bolioNc, a //<?fm7‘ciop in Sindh os elsewhere, 
but instead of depending upon the raiu-fiill, it is watered by the 
flooding of the Indus. Au average of Iflolbs. per aero cornea 
.somewhat near the general Auioricaii average which is 
'bllow.s , 

N. Carolina 1 16 lbs. ) 

S. Carolina .. 123 ,, j 

Heorgia 160 „ j 

riorida ... 152 f 

Alabama 176 ,, 1 

Tcnueiao . ... 180 ,, J 

... 201 llis.'j 

276 „ \ 

2M „ ; 

The Sindh } in the l.iltiok.i*^ iiiimod, thus actually exceeds 
the yiehl in Aniei ica cxe( i»l upon the hobt eoil'i, while artifleial 
fei tili/atjoii i"* re'sorted to, we believe, on .ill. A yield of 160 lbs. 
an ,ieie, if wo eould attain it genoially in India, means so far as 
man can ^ee, enduring proaperitv for the country. 

At pre.'iout, the yield terribly below this even in We.st 0 ru 
India 


Cotton . . . clciiH 
Jowareo, Bajora and Dbana 
Oram 

Bioo (hanked) 

Paddy (rieo uuhiwkod 

Teel, Mustiird seed 

Tobacco 

Karley 

Wheat 

Voge table:* 

Indigo 


Vidd per aert, 

82 lbs. 


1,476 

1,312 

696 

1,106 

410 

788 

738 

984 

820 

82 


(246 Ibb. 6oed.) 


Loiii‘ti.un 

Toxus 

Arkan'i.i'^ 


AveiHge 16L lbs. 
per acre. 


Average 266 lbt4 
per acr. 


We are indebted to Major F, Phillips, the Collector oi IJy- 
drabad, for the statistic.^ of th'it collectorato : 

Hydrabad Collectoratc ... 2,188,097 acres eulturablc. 

^ 676,390 „ cultivated. 

yield per acre* 

Jowaree 1,148 lbs. (2,000 lbs. straw) 

Bice 1,312 to 1,476 (1.200 „ 

Wheat.. 902 to 984 ( 

(Flooded land) 738 ( 800 ,, boosa) 

fiaieree ... ... 1»066 (1,600 „ straw) 

Bugaroano (ffoor) 

Oettem (cleaned ... 80 

Seed ..." 240 

' In this COSO, we ai-e told, that the yield of rice is uuhusked^ 
and the quantity is certainly very binall. It is a good feature The average yield of Western India genoi-alJy, according to 
of this return, that Major Phillips gives us not only tho yield researches is 63 lbs. pe r acre, 

of grain, but of ky.rheeov straw; and in the cose of wheat of According to Colonel IMouier Williams' Memoir, five-sixths 
boosa as well as grain. The Political Superintendent of Thurr Broach zillah consist of the kala hhotv or 

andParlftir is unable to give the average yield of produce in black cotton soil of India; and (heijroduce in the .Tumbooseer 
his districts, but supplies us with the following stktoment pergunnah of clean cotton por aero in his time (1828) was 
of tho total area of cultivable laud, and the acreage under iggibs. In 1844, Dr Burn who had charge of the Broach ex- 
actual cultivation : 


Ahmet labad 
Kaira 
Broach 
Surat 

Khandoibh . 

Sattara 

Abmednuggur 

Sholupoor ... 

Kholapoor 

Dharwai* 

Belgaum 


43 lbs, per acre. 
80 
73 
92 
. 52 
40 
60 
40 
. 94 
. 46 
70 
. 30 
. 60 


(Native cotton.) 
(New Crleans) 
(Native.) 

(New Orleans.) 


Thurr and Parkur Total cultorablo laud 

Under cultivation in 1866-67 


666,323 Acres. 
213,164 „ 


The acreage devoted to each crop respectively is as follows 


perimental farm, estimated the yield to be 83 lbs. per acre 
under the most careful cultivation, and 55 lbs. only under 
ordinary circumstances. Mr. Davies, tho Oolleotor, reduced 
these estimates to 54 lbs. per acre respectively for the sea- 
sons 1843 to 1846-47. Mr. Cassels ill his elaborate work gives 
four estimates of 80 lbs., 108 lbs., 80 lbs, and 70 lbs* re- 
spectively* It is clearly a grand reproach to us that after all 
these years of research and exporimentaling, we are as ignorant 
as ever of the real fact. If wo striko a mean between these 
conflictiug estimates, we have an average return of 77 lba» per 
Of this Si^reage, the greater part (147,737 sOcies) was cultiva- acre as tho yield of the gi-cat cotton field of Ouzerat 


Jowaree 

. Acres 

9,707 

Bajoree 

Wheat 

... ,, 

139,694 

16,650 

Bioe 


16,104 

Cotton 


1,220 

^baooo 

TllaiidJamta 


12,961 

Miaoellaneous 

fi 

16,820 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF MADRAS. 

■■■♦ 

In his Re]>ort on the Famine of 1S6C, Mr. Dalyell, Secretary 
of the Board of Revonuo, remarks that, most uiifortviiiately, al 
though there arc in Madras probably lietter means of obtaining 
accurate information as to area, population, and food supply 
than ill most other coiintries, little or nothing has been done in 
this direction during the last sixty years. A few attempts 
at numbering the population have been made, but tlicy have 
been ^ cry imi^erfectly carried out, and only very rough calcu- 
lations of area are obtainable. Again, though the cultivation 
of every ryotwary village is inspected once a montb, at least 
by a Government officer, there are no reliable condensed returns 
giving the extent of land under each crop, and little or nothing i.s 
known, with accuracy, of the zcmindaiy estates, whether as to 
ai*©a, cultivation, or pH)pulation. The broad however 

remain, that the population in ordinary yeai^j has subsisted 
without difficulty on the produce raised, and that the extent of 
land under cultivation in those portion.s of the Pre.sidency held 
on ryotwary teniire. had risen from about ten million acres in 
1855, to sixteen million acres in 1H66. Tn 1^07-68 the aiea under 
cultivation increased by :I63,288 acres. The total area of the 
Presidency is estimated at 121,277 square miles being thus 
more extensive than Great Britain tiud Treland, and about the 
same size as the kingdom of PniRsia down to 18(j6. There are no 
details as to the extent of land cultivated and waste in about 
one-fourth of this aica, but it is known that of the reiuaining 
three-fourths, one-tliiid is under ciibivatioii, aiul supposing the 
pioix^rtioii of the waste to eulti\ate(naiid ((j be the .samv 
throughout the l’re.sidein y, a very rough iqjproximation to 
the total cultivation of the Presidency ujay be ariived 
at. It may he estimated to he about 28 milliouii of acres. 

Ryotwary lauds . Ifl luillion au’cs (actual ) 

Tnarn lands 41 million acroe (iKiUcil.) 

Zotiiindar> lands . . . 5l million acros (ostimatod.^ 
Malabar aud Cauara ... . *2l million acres (oitimated.t 

lu the Ryotwary, or (lovernmcnt lands of other dustricts, 
the land tax is fixed on each field in regard to its extent and 
quality, but in I^Ialabar and Cauara the tax is iq)on the 
holding. 

The available returns show, that of the 20]^ niillion culti- 
vated acres of Ryotwary and Inam, or rent-free lands of 
which there are details, a little less than one-tifth is irrigated? 
and supposing the estimated cultivation of the whole presi- 
donoy to ho di\ided in the same proportion, there would bo 
about million acres of irrigated land, and 22 J mil lion acres 
of unirrigated laud, under crop. The proportion of the 
irrigated land applied to the production of any crop but rice? 
is so limited, that it may bo assumed that the whole <|uantity 
of this description of land is under that crop, without 
seriously affecting the calculations about to be made, and it 
may perhaps be similarly assiuncd, that of the 22.) iiiillious of 
unirrigated acres, at least 15 million acres are devoted to pi-o- 
ducing other food grains. No complete returns arc available 
showing the extent even of the Ryotwary lands devoted to 
each description of unirrigated crop, except in regard to Cotton 
and Indigo — 


Years. 

Indigo. 

1- - 

Cotton. 

1 Years. 

1 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 

iMi-es ^ 

1882- 83 

1883- 64 

1884- 65 

Acres. 

173,436 

203,131 

183,865 

128,140 

Acres. 

1,020,184 

1,309,234 

1,788,812 

1,747,501 

1886-88 

1888-87 

(11 months). 

1887-88 

Acres. 

151,542 

Acres. 

1,516,078 

1,376,426 

1,482,482 


These products have never ye toccupied so much as 2 million 
acres, and if 5 J million acres are allowed as being cultivated 
with oil-seeds and other products not used as food, it will pro- 
bably be beyond the murk, so that it may fairly be estimated 
that, ou the average, 15 million acres of dry land are devoted 
to the production of food grains, and that 5^ million acres of wet 
land are used for the same purpose. The Revenue Settlement 
Department, after elaborate inquiries and experiments extending 


over the last ten years, estimate the produce of op acre of the 
best rice land to bo from 1,080 Madriis measui'es (about 30 cwt.) 
in the southern districts, to 1 ,200 measures (about M 6wt.) in 
Qodaveryand Ktu'nool, aud the produce of the worst rice land 
to vary from about 300 measures (about 8 cwt.) in the former 
districts, to r)33 measures (about 14 cwt.) in the latter. Proba- 
bly, therefore, 20 cwt. of paddy, (rice in the husk) or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice, may he fairly taken as a good average of the pro. 
ductive powers of the 5^ million acros of irrigated land, and 190 
measure.s, ur about 5 cwt. may similarly be taken as the prodiic. 
tive power of the ‘ dry ^ land, whether it l)e devoted to the growth 
of raggy, cuiiiboo, cholum, or any other of the numerous un- 
irrigated crops w hich are used as food by the lower classes. One 
acre of wet land will thus produce as much food as two acres, 
of dry land. The rough estimate of the annuaf^roduction of 
tbo country, in food giuins, w«uild thus be 55 million cwt. of rice 
and 75 million cwt. of dry grain. Excluding the considerable 
import of inferior grain, by land, (into Canara from Mysore 
for example) the average excess of the exports of food grain 
over the imports, during the five yeai*s ending 30th April 1866, 
was al>out one million cwt. per annum, of which about three 
quarters of a million may be taken to bo rice, and a quarter of a 
niillion inferior grains. There w^ould thus be left for the con- 
.snmptioii of the peoi>le 54] million cwt. of rice, and 74J million 
cwt. of dry grain, or 12i) inillioii cwt. in all. By the census 
taken in 1850-51, the population of the Presidency w'as osti. 
mated at about 22 millions. The census of 1856-57 gave it as 
about 23 milliou*^, e.voliiding the di'strict of North Canara, (now 
transferred to Bombay,) and the census of 186L62, at about 
21^ millions. In rdl these estimates, the populatiou of the town 
of Ma<lras is taken ns 720,000, which is probably about 270,000 
be}ond the mark. Supposing, however, that the population has 
averaged 25 milli( ns during the last 5 years, there haB been an 
annual supply of 129 million cwt. of grain for their support, or 
more than 5 cwt. for each person, being more than lbs;'i)er 
diem, whereas, a family of five can subsist iq>on 7 lbs. per day 
with<«ut difficulty, and three acres of superior land, supposing 
one aero to be irrigated, or four acres of imirrigatcd laud, would 
support such a family for a year.” We are persuaded that Mr. 
Dalyell is wrong in this last estimate, but we owe him many, 
thanks for his verj^ interesting statistics. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Tun Jiingunghat cottonseed sown in the Punjab seems to 
have been a failure. It was sown wo are told in a large number 
of plots in all parts of the province during the season 1869 
The experiment was for the most part a failure. The plant is 
apparently not so hardy as the indigenous cotton, and exhibits 
a tendency to run to leaf and wood. Under the most favourable 
circunistuncoH, the yield was less than that of the comipon oot. 
ton of the country. Upon tho whole, the prospects of cotton 
cultivation in the Punjab 01*0 believed to be encouraging. It is 
extending in the districts best suited for it. 


A LOCAL contemporary hears that the Cotton Commissioner has 
solicited the Government of India to move the Secretary of 
State to send out six more European gardeners on the same 
conditions of service, and on the same salary as those og which 
others have been entertained. Out of these six gard^eipi/. two 
are to bo posted in the N. W.* ProviDces, one in the province 
of Oudo, another in the territories of His Highness the Maha* 
r^ja of Putialla, who is willing to enoourage the cultivation of 
cotton in some of his estates, and two are to be kept i^rve 
in the Botanical Garden in Bengal^ with a view to r^ve any of 
these officers in cases of emergency or sickness, on the ground 
that the services of practical gardener of this natim required, 
ardhnot available in this country. 

Oun expectations regarding the Forest BiiabUsfainent of 
Madras are just beginning to be realized. The actual leoeipt 
and charges for the year 1869*70 were Re. 495,789 and Bs 
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886,6ftl respeotively, shewing a clear gain of Rs, 209^091. The 
result for the current year willf it is hope^i show a similiar, if 
not a.)hDtt6r^ state of things. '^The estimates for 1871-72 stand 
thus i 


Aecoipta 

Charges 

Profit. 


Rs. 4,96,250 
„ 3,76,000 

„ 4,20,260 


The apparent decrease, when oomparoil v(ith 1869-70, is 
owing, first to the extreme caution of conservancy oflicers in 
under-estimating receipts and over-estimating charges ; and 
secondly^ to large reserves and pi'ovision for extensive planta- 
tions to meet future demands for Railway {vLQ\,~--Athr,ifrifw. 


Tbb Pioneer notices that Mr. George Campbell, has been 
lecturing latdiy on the duties of the Government of India and of 
the merchants of England in promoting production in India. 
Among other things he pointed out that it was a fallacy to 
represent native farmers and landlords as too coiiser\ative to 
improve. He believed that all that was required was to show 
them the means of raising better crops In his opinion it was 


volun to the ordinary peasant. He cannot eat himj he will not 
skin him, he knows not that hoofs make glue, and boms combs ; 
and his only wish is to throw the carcase somewhere whei*o 
tho chumara or the pariah dogs may easily get hold of it. 
Altogether it seems to us "that there is a large olomont of the 
national sbiftleasuess in cattle-keeping, and that many of the 
small farmers would only bo able to assign ciusitom, or village 
reputation, as a reason for tho retention of so many auimalu 
they do not want, and which are neither ornamental nor usofiil, 

The yieltl of cotton per aero in the Punjab during the last 
season is ofiiciallv declared to have been as follows : 


Jallimdhui- 

PethawuL* 

Umbal uli 

Derajat 

Umritsoi' 

Mooltan 

Rawnl Pimloo 

Lahore 

Dolhi 

BiHsai* 


90 lbs. per sore. 
96 

93 

91 
72 
67 
49 
46 
44 

41 I 


Average 
68 per lof . per 
acre. 


the duty of the Collector to promote agricultural improvement 
in his district and of Government merely to facilitate the 
traffic. Adverting to the subject of competitive examinations, 
Mr. Campbell deplored tho dis-eatablishment of Haileybury for 
the service, mentioning in particular the lamentable deficiency 
in common arithmetic displayed by the present generation of 
Civil Servants. They should be trained, he thought, for execu- 
tive work, and should acquire some knowledge of agriculture 
the development of which was an object of such urgent impoi*. 
tance to the country. Mr. Campbell will undoubtedly throw in 
the great weight of h\B opinion in favour of an agricultural 
department, and if such a bureau is really to come into exist 
ence, it would undoubtedly prove of value that the Secretary to 
the Agricultural Department should have some knowledge of 


Jn the previous year (season 1868-69) the highest average 
yield was in tho Dcrajat where it reached 96 lbs per acre. The 
lowest was again in Hissar, where it averaged 40 lbs. only, and 
very little more in Mooltan and Lahore. The Punjab yield 
generally may be estimated, we think at an average about 70 
lbs. per acre. The yield in the North West Provinces seems 
to have averaged 46 lbs. per acre iu 1867-68 ; 49 lbs. in 1868-69, 
and in the last season 40 lbs only, fri Egypt, wo are told^ 
hat the yield is JOO lbs per acre, but this can hardly be 
the average. 

EUROPEAN AQRICULTURE. 


agriculture.*' 


SMALL FARMING.— BELGIUM. 


An opinion, says Colonel Haly,’' has been oxprc.ssed to the 
effect that all the results of high scicntiiic farming are, substan. 
tially, already attained by nature in fertile tropical lands, by the 
joint action of the sun of the torrid zone and moisture But tha^ 
this is not the case tho example of the piuo-applc may show 
In its wild state, iu its native regions, it i>i urKpiostionably a 
delicious and noble fruit ; but how greatly superior to the wild 
pine, finely as it may grow, is the cultivated Indiau fruit, or 
the magnificent product of a well-managed Cugli.'ih hot-house. 
This is a thing familiar enough in England. Precisely obicidat 
ing the same idea, though resting on hearsay information, but 
which 1 have no reason to doubt, is a circumstance regarding 
the orange, related by a traveller, who, at Rio J aneiru, became 
acquainted with a wealthy Brazilian, and was taken by him to 
see his garden. Among the other fruit-trees were orange-trees^ 
so highly cultivated and carefully tended as to produce a fruit 
immeasurably superior to any other ever tasted by him else, 
where, and so incomparably more exquisite, that he felt he had 
never, so to speak, enjoyed the i flavour of an orange before. 
These two examples of the native produce of tropical and senSi- 
tropical climes are, 1 think, pretty conclusive on the point as to 
what may be done by European science in improving Asiatic 
plants, and cultivation in India generally." 

9 ■ ■■ ■ ■ = 

Wxoannothelp thinking, says the that Indiau villagers 
are under some kind of delusion that cattle are in themselves 
wealUi, without reference to their use. At this season of the 
year, when the most familiar sight is a herd of cattle browsing 
on the grass, and under every group of trees, each accompanied 
by the never-foiling companion, the assiduous bird. Pastor, a 
passer-by oonnot fail to bo astonished at the number of un- 
serviceable animals he sees grazing around him. Unde^ized 
oxen^hat are of no sort of use for the plough ; old cows that are 
mere frame-works of bones, guiltless of milk and long past toil ; 
and numbers of tinwieldy bufialoes who are stupid and slow 
for draught, and whose cows yield a very inferior article for the 
dairy. Then, too. it must be remembered t^at a dead ox is of no 


In tho recently-published number of tho Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Suciety " there is a report on tho agriculture 
of Belgium, by Dr. A Voelckor and Mr. Jl. M. Jenkins, which 
.amongst numerous points of much interest points to tho power 
and defects of Jju petite culture." Its power, by tho exertion 
of morely manual labour, to reclaim infertile land and produce 
considerable crops and its defect in the absence of continuous 
progreHsion seem to be equally apparent. Like most other 
modes of cultivation, it is mainly dependent on soil, climate, and 
the social habits of tho coinmunity, and can scarcely be promot- 
ed in uncongenial localities, nor usefully 8in;>presBed where 
nature and man alike concur in its favour. In mountainous 
and very rugged districts of this country (English) we suspeetthe 
value of x>etito culture has been too much overlooked, but to the 
greater part of England and Scotland we believe it to be wholly 
iri^plicuble. ^ 

The reporters thus refer to the reclamation of sandy heaths in 
Flanders: — “The autumn before the land is brought into culti- 
vation the heath is cut, and preferably used during the winter 
as litter for stock ; otherwise it is left to rot on the compost 
heap. While the weather permits, tho land is dug with the long 
Flemish spade to the depth of about two feet, the top layer 
being comnletely buried, and about 15 inches to the two lower 
beds mixea and brought to tho suiface. The cost of thi.s opera- 
tion ranges from 5(, to 6f. per acre up to a much larger amount, 
but it bears no proportion to the thereby increased value of the 
land ; for the rental immediately after reclamation may be 
placed at 308 per aero, while the land was previously wortblees 
for farming purposes ....What now prevails in Flanders— 
what has excited the admiration of agricultural travellers for 
the last half century— is unquestionably the result of incessant 
labour combined with marvellous frugality.” But the small 
size of the farms no less than the reclamation of the sandy 
heath contributo to the reputation of Flemish farming. 
There was this striking peculiarity, “ that the farms were ex- 
ceptionally small, and tliat this once barren district produced 
the largest crops, and sustained in apoarent comfort and inde- 
pendence the densest agricultural population in Europe. But 
while in the interval, English agriculture has made enormous 
strides, the farming of Flanders has remained stationoryt; and 
it is now as accurately described iu the old books as in was 
n the lost generation, in the days when they were written.** 
Under a bad tenure, and ^^here a farm of 20 acres is ac- 
counted la^o, this light sandy laud lets at from 48s. to 60r. 
per acre. Whore small farms, say from 5 acre.<», are mixed with 
larger farms ranging up to 50 or 60 acres, rents range from S8s. 
to 45tf. per acre, the sm^l farms being most highly rented from 
there being most demand for them, Much enort is made to 
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store manure, and close buildingd are u^ed for the purpose under 
the notion of preventing the escape of fertilising properties — a 
notion now found to have no scientifir fonndatiorL 
The great obiect of the siohU fanner is to grow first as much 
as possible for his own consumption and next what will sell. 
His industry is great and hts tlirift Soinotliing prodigious. That 
an English workman, even a farm workman, with the same 
amount of frugality could live as will (nr better) as the Flemish 
small fanner is certain.- Econonn\<t, Avcfmt. 


JUTE AND INOIQO. 


Ten years ago European entorpriso in Lower Bengal lay gasp- 
ing beneath the blows of Act X. of 1859. The Calcutta papers 
drew a handsome income from advertisements of indigo factories 
for sale. The great districts of Nnddea and Dacca seemed 
ruined. English gentlemen who had been worth lakhs in 1857 
were bankrupts in 1860. Tliey hatl committed no fault ; they 
had lived exactly as their predecessors had lived, but .somehow 
the value had gone out of their estates, and their day liad 
depart^ for ever. The end of a great enterprise had come. 
At the present day, the Presidency division is studded with it.s 
melancholy remains. Dilapidated, grass-grown rows of vat.s, 
blackened and unroofed factories, once iT-sonant with j<ivial 
laughs and the abodes of ho.Mpitablo Englishmen, strike the 
traveller with a feeling of neglect and d^cay in Dacc.i, in Fur- 
reedpore, in Noddea, in Pubna, and Josaoro. The glory of indigo 
has aeparted. But in the same di'^tricts. and particularly in the 
districts to the eastward, a now industry htis s])rung up. Down 
the Jamuna and the Padma the banks are lined with tall green 
stenu^ that seem to grow out of the water, and which certainly 
grow where no other crop will. But it is on the Megna and the 
rivers of Myraensingh, Sylhot, and Easterit Bengal Proper that 
jute is seen in poifection. Ifere it grows to the height of 
fourteen feet, shooting up a.s fast as the water rises, .and ri.sing 
to sixteen feet rather than succumb to the floods. The difficul- 
ties which led to the ruin of iudipn arc unknown in the cultiva- 
tion of juto. Natives can grow it themselves ; no complicated 
manufacture involves European 8upervi.sion or interference. 
The peasant cuts it, steeps it in the river, washe.s out the fibre 
and sells it at the nearest market, without a single mheh ap- 
pearing on the scene. Again, although a most exhausting crop, 
even more exhausting than indigo, yet it grows on land subject 
to inundation, and the river deposits more fresh sod than the 
crop, (although every particle of it— fibre, .stalK.n an I tdl — arc 
sold off the land) can con.sumo, 'Ibis year humlredM of thou-sands 
of acres of and riv«^r himl are under jut<‘, and the crop, 

idter various perils, has turned out a bumper. New jute 
and little centres of European activity are developing. 
Tl^iruth is that English enterpri.se in Bengal, instead of 
being ruined by the downfall of indigo, ha.s mrroly been diverted 
into a now channel. — CahnWi l*aper. 


RICE. 


{ProceedingSy Agn'-ffurtirulturul Society.) 

Dabmitted the following remaik.s from Lieut. J. F. Pogson ; — 

" I do not see the Field newspaper, but the subjoined extract 
therefrom, which appears in the Delhi Gazette of the 25th August 
is deserving of attention : 

“ ‘ The Chinese assert that the rice imported from other coun- 
tries, where manure is not employed, is so inferior to their own 
in food-giving properties, that tnree bowls of it are required to 
satisfy a hungry appetite against one of the hume-grown variety. 
In however, the soil is so superior to that of China, that 

the rice produced in it is not liked by the Chinese on account 
of its extreme richness.’ Further on it is stated-— ‘ The yield is 
said to be sixty bushels of rice per acre/ i, e. China I’ico. 

‘‘That the rice of China contains more gluten than Indian or 
American rice is quite possible, and that the rice of Japan con- 
tains more than that of China, is proved by the fact of its * ex- 
treme richness/ The best Carolina and Patna rice only con- 
tain 7^ per cent, of gluten and three-fourths per cent, of fat, and 
aa the nourishing powers of cereal, doiieud on their richness or 
gluten, and fat, the rice of Japan must contain both in excess, 
to be condemned on account of its richness. 

^ There is no accounting for taste, and as the Japanese have 
for ages thriven on the very rice condemned by the Chinese, 
I suspect the glutinous nature of the Japan rice is what is 
objected to. But be that aa it may, it is quite clear that the 
Japanese possess a very sunerior d^escription of rice, and that 
the Chinese have a variety far superior to oars. Under these 
circumstances, I would venture to surest for the Society’s con- 
ooiisideration that it would be advisable to give both kinds a 
trial io India. The land being reclaimed from the salt-water 
like, would a very good site for the ex{>erimeot, and the sale 


of the produce as acclimatized seed would yield a no small 
income to tho town of Calcutta. My experiment plot of Carolina 
rice is flourishing. 43 inches being the highest growth, and 33 
the lowest No sign.s as yet of the ears of noe, but they cannot 
be far oft’ 

“ You sent me two kinds of Loll Sag ; the real or red kind has 
maintained its usual growth, but the other kind varies in height 
from 32 to 63 inches, and is laden with seed. The leaf of this 
Bagy when cooked, gives a pale pink color to rice, and is not 
near so palatable fis the true ‘ Lau SagJ It is, I think, of value 
for it.s seed, which Paharees say they could make into flour, and 
eat as they do tho * Bathie' Goats and rabbiU eat the leaves 
greedily, and the iK)ronpinc8 enjoy the thick juicy stems ; the.se 
are from three to five inches in circumference, six inches from 
the ground. 

“ As this Bag has grown so well in very poor rocky soil, and 
has not suffered from either the drought, or subsequent heavy 
rains, its value as cattle-food becomes apnareut, and as sucTi 
I would recommend it to all residents in hill-stSfions who keep 
cows, goats, and rabbits. Tho seed, no doubt, will answer for 
fowls and pigeons. 


COGHINEA L. 



\^Agri‘ Horticultural Sucietifa Proceedinga^) 

The subject that next camo before tho meeting had reference 
to Cochineal, in the .shape of a letter from the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Mysore Agricultural and Horticultural Society, who 
writes a.s follows : — 

“ Should there be in the Government Gai dens or Horticultual 
Gardens any plants of the true Mexican Cochineal Cactu.s, 
Opuidia Cochi fiillef era and Opuntia Tunay or kinds so called, 
may I ask you to«oud some plants in a Wardian case by tho 
next Hteamtu* from Calcutta to my address, cai'e of Messrs. 
Binny and (V>., Madras. There is a cactus in the Bangalore 
Govern incut Gai’deus <*alled tho 0. Cochinillefenty but I have my 
doubts of its being the correct kind, and comparison with 
your .specimens will ho useful, and also to have your variety to 
grow. I purpose again trying to introduce the true Grawtjiua 
cochineal mseet-culti ration liere. 

“If any more recent attempts at true cochineal culture have 
been niado in your part of India since thoso mentioned by Dr. 
Boyle in hi.s work, the * Productive Be.sources of India,’ page 
57, co\d<l you give me a guide as to where I may find the reconU 
It apjiears that the experiments made nearly 100 years ago failed, 
because tho wrong insect was introduced, and probably also tho 
wrong kind of cactus, A gentleman recently introduced the 
time in.soet.s, but ])• had no caetu-s food for them after their arrival 
here, and they died. He did not know of tho cactus in the 
Bangalore rioverriiucnt Gardens that I have alluded to, and so 
tho ehaiico of trying that cactus was lost.” 

The Secretary mentioned he had been able to meet the 
rcquc.st of Colonel Boddam, through the kind aaeistance of Mr 
Scott, the Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, who had sup- 
plied him with cuttings of what he considers the true Opuntia 
Cochinillefera and Tuna. He (the Secretary) had also referred 
Colonel Boddam to the .sixth volume of Transactions, showing 
what the Society had attempted towards the introduction of the 
domesticated cochineal insect {Qvana fina) .since the publica- 
tion of Dr. Royle’s work. 

The ^Secretary next read a communication from, the Secre- 
tary io the Chief Commissioner of Mysore forwarding copy of a 
letter from the Honorary Secretary, Mysore Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, and enauiring if any attempts had been 
made to introduco tlie growth of cochinem in the Bengal Pre- 
sidoDcy. 

It was agreed that Colonel Boddam’a remarks be introduced 
in tho Proceedings of this day’s Meeting. They are accordingly 
inserted as follows : — 

“ I have the honor to request you will submit the following to 
Colonel Meade in view to enquiring whether any attempts have 
been made to introduce the growth of cochineal m this Province 
(Mysore.) 

** It is not generally known that of late a great inerq^e in 
demand for the article has arisen. 

Brazil and Mexico have always supplied Great with 

large quantities, but of late years cochins^ has largely 
cultivated in Madeira and the Canary Isles, and d^ni^^he ^t 
year maoT now plantations of cochineal have been agia^iriied 
to Tenerine and tho neighbouring isles, in al) of. which the 
cultivation is proving mo.st t'emunerative, large amount of 
capital being thus employed. So great inde^ ip t^e ^.demand 
in Europe loi this valuable dye, and so large the iiTofiU derived 
from it, that every available piece of land on the ialands is being 
laid under cactus cultivation for producrion of cochineal. Sn 
much so, that every other branch of field pqpduoo is suffering ; 
even the cultivation of good plants both for human consumption 
and for cattle is being neglected, the temptation of realiring 
such large returns mm cochineal crops causing londholders 
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to neglect proper care of the soil snitable for growing other 

I^nte. 

** Several species of Opuntia (Oactus) serve aa food for the 
cochlDeal insect, though Opuntia Cochinillefcm and OpunHa 
Tutux, are the most commonly used. There arc several varieties 
of cochineal insect, an infeiior kind, abounding in Bengal, but 
the cochineal of commerce is the ^ iirana fi)w! of South 
America, and I cannot learn whether it has been ever imported 
or had a fair trial. The question occurs to me whether any 
part of tlie Mysoi^e province would do for cochineal culture. 
Any kind of cactus, 1 believe, woidd grow here, and a great 
many of the Flora, Ac., of Brazil aiul Moxico, do well at Banga- 
lore. We have also marked the regular seasons.'* 

In reference to the above letter of Colonel Boddam the 
Secretary remarked that though the wild species, Gntmi sifhu v 
abounded in various districts of Bengal, no attumpts had been 
made, of which ho was aware, to improve it by careful eiilturo 
and judicious management. This wild insect has been found, 
by ordinary culture, to yield a color equal in brightness to the 
domesticated Mexican species, or Grana but it does not 
yield more than one-third of the coloring matter. As several 
attempts to introduce the Qi'ana fin<t into Bengal had failed, 
owing to unsuitability of climate, efforts might now be directed 
towards improving our own indig^uous sort. Kn)m corre.sp<>n- 
dence which was published by th<’ i^ooiety twerity years ago, 
certain portions or the N. W. P. and the Punjab would appear 
to offer a fair field both for the improvement of the indigenous 
Idod, and for the introduction of the Mexican variety . The 
experiments of the late Dr. Dempster on the wild cochineal 
of Upper India and the Punjab, and the observations thereon of 
of Drs, Falconer and McClelland, which are recorded in the 
seventh and ninth volumes of the Journal, will be found alike 
instnictive and interesting. 


CHINA GRASS. 


{^Agri-JIoriioultvral i<ocieOff Proceeriing ) 

Read the following extract of a letter from Mr. .lames 
Montgomery, of the Ham Bag, Kangra, in continuation of the 
remarks submitted at the last meeting : — 

“ I have much pleasure in acknowledging your favor of the 
25th ultimo, and am glad to find that you consider the 
China-graas fibre, prepared by me, to be of good quality. In a 
letter from a dealer in England, of 21. st July, 1 am informed 
that my fibre, is il20 per ton better than any then in the market. 

I cannot at pre.sent send you any seed. My plant has been 
cut twice this year, and I am now cutting it the third time. A 
few old clumps have, however, been left, and should they ripen 
anv seed in October, it shall be saved fot you. I enclose a few 
1858 seeds, but these are now useless. I have noticed that very 
dry seasons are favorable to perfecting the seed. Last year was 
an exception alone in this respect, and the plants were loaded 
with seed. This year has been tne reverse, 72 inche.s of min 
having fallen since 14th June. 

‘‘ Full-grown leaves on my plants moasure.s 12"+17", I have 
often endeavoured to dry specimens, but cannot prc.serve them 
in their natural color, the upper surface invariably turning more 
or less blaok ; so sending you leaves would not be of much use. 
I have posted for you a piece of root, and if you will have it 
planted in youi* garden, it will, in a very short time, enable you 
to examine the fresh leaf. That the ‘‘ Rheea^^^ and “ Divlutn^ria 
niv 9 iP are of the same species, thero can be no doubt ; but 
whether direct comparison would show a difference sufficient to 
authorise their being considered distinct varieties, 1 am not 
in a position to jud^. There arc two varieties fouml in the 
hills in this vicinity, which, when growing, and at a short dis- 
tance, I can scarcely disti^u\sh from iny own ; yet close ex- 
amination shows marked difmrences between the three. 

It is very probable that mo.st, if not all the specimens sent 
to you from the Punjab, were obtained from me. So far as I 
can ascertain, until I introduced the plant iu 1863, few in 
Upper India had seen either it, or its fibre. Since then I have 
supplied roots to the Lahore and Sahurunpore Qaden.s, and to 
a number of private individuals. No fibre has yet been shown 
me superior or even equal to my own, nor has any reached 
England. I am now preparing a quantity for transmission to 
England, and will send you a fair sample from the bale for your 
own inspection and that of your meetings. Should abetter 
specimen be sent you, I shall esteem it a favor'if you will send 
me a small portion.” 

The seeds referred to in the above letter are bad, but the 
root is sound, and Mr. Scott, who has kindly undertaken to 
raise it, reports that it is pushing out shoots vigorously. Though 
the plants ( Rheea } fiower annually in the Botanic Garden in 
the hot season, they never produce a single seed. The introduc- 
tion of this root from Kangra will enable a careful examination 
to be made hereafter between the Rheea and this other stock 
which. Mr. Montgomery reports having raised from seed im* i 
ported in 1804 from China direct. | 


The following further information regarding China Grass lum 
recently been received from the Agiioultural fiureau at Wash* 
iugtou. 

Afessrs. Wade & Son, manufacturerB, of Broadfard| Si^gland, 
who forwarded the Hpecimens of manufactured Chine Grass to 
the Museum of the Department ofAgriculturu of the United Stfatea 
of America in i860, wrote recently aa follow^ to the HeSi'ble 
Horace ('apron,' relative to the status of the manufacture * 

“ Wo have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of your 
communication of tlio Sflth August, and smill bo glad to give you 
any information now, or ai any time, on the question of Ramie 
or China Grass, 

“l.v/. — Tlio iiiacbinory employed in manufttotiiring China 
Grass has been greatly improved during the last few years, but, 
o\\ ing to the limited supply of raw mutorial, the manufacture of 
this iibro has not yot been very much extended. 

Re.specting the prospect for future demand, it la our . 
opinion that , with a large and regular .supply of raw material 
at a modernto price, s.iy about £26 to £46 per ton in Liverpool, 
tins article would in the course of time be a staple fibre in 
English manufacturing, taking to some extent the place of 
cotton, wool, or silk (with both the latter articles, wo may, say 
it can often be advantageously mixed). 

“ — The amount of grass imported into this osfuntry varies 

considerably. During tho lust twelve months little hiis come 
forward, and the market is entirely cleared; there is now a 
demand for it at £70 per ton, but no groat quantity could be 
con.sumod at this price. During the past year we have had 
many inquiries from the United States (some of them of a very 
enthuHiutic nature) regarding ramie, &c., to all of which we have 
replied by sending .samples and giving the be.st dona fdo infor- 
mation ill our power 

‘‘ AVo may sav that wc consider your planters are injuring 
their interests by the manner in which they are getting up fibre. 
Tt is well known that China Grass when cut and dried nas an 
outer bark on it, w’hich tho CJiinoso remove by band ; now. as 
this would bo impossible iu tho States, it must be taken off by 
machimry, and in this state exported to England. 

“ The next process, probably the most important in tho 
manufacture, that of discharging the gum, is one that has taken 
a great many years to develop, tho manner in which it is done 
making thf' grass cither valuable or olmost worthless. The 
object to bo kei)t in view in discharging, is to retain the 
strength, elasticity, color, and lustre of the grass, and the 
samples of lamic we have had sent from tho States are all 
spoiled in discharging, being made tender, many of them almost 
rotten, .a bad color, and entirely without lustre ; therefore we 
.sec no success in the exportation of ramie but in the rough 
.state with simidy the bark token from it, 

“ We arc preparing, as reque.sted, a small case of samples 
which will be ready in about six weeks, and .shall be forwarded 
without delay. 

C. F. Dennet of Boulogne, France, wTite.s concerning a 
new process for separating gum and gluten from the fibre, and for 
bleaching it without danger or injury from chemicals. He also 
says there i ^ .1 new machine for spinning nnd tw'isting threads 
and yarns, ot which the spindles are w'orked by conical and 
friction, instead ot bands and drums running with small power 
and gre.at speed, aud twisting a uniform and perfect thread. Ho 
reports tlie searcity of ramie fibre, referring to one mill fitted 
up expressly for the piirpo.so of working Ghiiia Grass, which is 
unemployed^ for want of material, and gives the opinion of a 
hico manufacturer that if ramio can be treated to retain its 
strength, softness, purity, and brilliancy of color, it will find a 
ready sale. 

The PiitiU Pres^ of Paris, under date of July 31 of the present 
year thus presents the history and utilization of TJOrtie de la 
Chiney or white nettle of China : — 

*• In the^iu Ohuen there is a great commerce made in cloth 
called hia-pon, which is made from several varieties of nettle, but 
principally from Urtica nivia, a white nettle ; this herbaceous 
lant, which flourishes in a damp soil, resembloa greatly our 
emp, and gives a brilliant whiteness, and i.s of great strength ; 
they use it to make summer clothe.s, bed curtains, handkerchiefs, 
sacks for grain aud ropes. There is no textile material in 
existence to be compared with white nettle ( L Ortio blanche) 
or China Grass, os the Amercicans call it, for tho fineness and 
firmness of its fibres and their strength. It has been imported 
into France where it has become perfectly acclimatized through 
the pains taken by Father Voisin, Missionary of China, wno 
was tho first to understand its importance, which is so great 
that the Society of Acclimatization gives & prize for these 
fibres. Those who occupy themselves with this matter have 
only to take tho Chinese for models to know how to draw from 
the nettle tissues ns fine as cambric. But the OhineRC have 
nothing to.teacli as to twisting ; they have remained statioiiary, 
and are still purNuing the nime c)ld system, perha|>8 dating from 
the dynasty Tchaiig or Tclieon. 

“ The seeds are small and easily transplanted The method of 
preparing this plant is very simple. As soon as it is cut down, it 
IS passed through a crusher, to separate tho fibres and pul- 
verize a portion of the gummy matter, after which it is soaked 
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ia water to purge it from the residue of gum ; tben re-paesed 
intothe crusher, and fi nail t plunged into ft bleaching bath, whence 
once ft day, it is sent to the inftnnfactory. Now that the utility 
of the plant ia provetl, why not introduce it into Oalifornia 
ivbore the other varieties of 01 tics grow ahundantly in a wild 
state? The farmers exhaust their soil in growing one kjnd of 
grain, when thdy might give the soil rest by producing other 
products, which would prove more protitablc. Cultivation of 
the ricttlo would bring them a certain return more uniform ami 
advautagooiis, because they would gather three crops each 
season, and the influeuco of weather would not affect it. 
Acclimation «)f this ])lant would prove a new branch of industry 
in California.^^ 

The Uononrable Mr. Cnpron adils— 

^‘Absurd statements, by interested and ignorant parties 
touching the botany and piMctieal \alne of these plant are 
publicly made, and the public mind has been greatly mystistied. 
As to the demand for the fibre, all depends upon its condition 
It must 1)0 very small for worthless samples manipulated by 
some of the machines and processes epiploycd. It may be very 
large if the fibre can be easily ami pci fcotly separated from the 
wood and its own bark at slight expense. The business of 
propagatbuf plants has been very lucrative, but no one is known 
to have m^o a foitune by prodm ing the fibre, nor will such a 
COSO bo roporttsl, until inventive genins and niecliancial or 
chemical skill has ])eifectcd its proper and cheap preparation. Jt 
would be well to extend its citfftnr slowly, till thi.s result is more 
ncnrly attained than at present. The Department of Agricul- 
ture haa investigated this subject carefully, bft.s disseminated 
seeds and plants, and encouraged ibe e.xperiiueut of its culture, 
and would stimulate invention and effort to a successful issue, 
and at the same time shield the unsuspecting from losses 
through th greed of gain.'’ 

I Signed^ TIarry Btvett-Carnac, 

C’otton (’ommissionev. 

Ata;t(si 1870. 


CALCUTTA, 15TTI Novemrku 1870. 


COTTON. 


THE COTTON CROJ‘ JX WESTERN INDI\. 

Southern ^Iahratta J)i^ ran ts.- Tlie Inst report received 
from Mr. Shearer is ir»tli ind.iit, and relates to the 

Talooka of IvooMoguI. In tlN‘< ilistrict, the cotton ])lants suffer- 
ed much from the excessive r.iin in the beginijing of the present 
month, the continued moist w.'iither causing them to shed their 
under foliage, besides producing blight to some extent Since 
the return of favorable ue.itln i, the cultivators have been bu.sy, 
.sowing wheat and grain, the <olton plants being in oamvhile left 
unattended to, ultliougli the necessity < f suiface-Mirring ia ^ely 
apparent in the dirty CDiidil icai of (he fields The cultivators 
have the siitisfaction of finding that the recentVitintinued rain, 
though too much for tlie cDitoii nop, has lielj)ed forward the 
Jowaree, which is rather Lite With regard to the progre8.s of 
his experiment in this <listrict, Shearer writes as followxs : — 
“The imported New Orlein s has siiffeixjd slightly from the 
raiiiB, but more so from caterpillar and w^ecvil, the latter insect 
having the peculiar habit ol lating the foliage by night, and 
oovering itself by dav in tlic ground. The most forward plants 
are now two feet high and arc lemarkaldy healthy, where they 
have escaped the above causes of injury. 1 must* not omit to 
state however, that these plants arc .sheltered and have had the 
benefit of village manure. Later sowings have lost their under- 
foliage, but with a continimiK'O of favorable weather, the plants 
will soon furnish theinselvcia with fresh leaves. Acclimatized 
New Orleans, grown fiom eeleccted fceed, is similar to the above, 
though perhaps not (luite .so strong. Dharwar indigenou.s, early 
sown, is now from 0 to 18 inches in height, and very healthy, 
showing no signs of having suffered from the late rains. 
Later aowingsof this variety promise to improve now with the 
fair weather. Plants from imported Broach seed are looking 
very healthy. So also are those from the latter sowings of two 
j6<ira’ ftoclimatized Broach seed, considering the unfavorable 
weather we have just had. imported Egyptian has been grow- 
ing freely W to the present time, both from the early and late 
sowings. l%e same \auety ncclin atized is not so stroi^ or 
healthy. Sea Island, both imported and acclimatized, is thin 
and sickly-looking.” 

UUZEBAT. 

A report dated 24th instant has just been received from 
Mr. Stormont in reference to the districts of Broach and 
Surat. “ The condition of the general cotton crop here” he 
states “ has much improved .^ince the date of my last letter. 


The plants now average in height from 1 to 3 ^sei. ^Tho more 
advanced (eaily sown) fields have a bnshy, mature appMmee, 
and are already profusely covered with flowers. Wo may 
therefore expect a |>ortiou at least of the crop very early, pro- 
vided no cloudy or cold weather sets in to interfere with the 
ripening process, and cause the pods ^to drop off, as was the case 
in the Broach district hu^t year. The exotics with which only a 
fow small nlots were sown ore very much cut up. Even in this 
light IftiuJ, they arc very {^r, thus confirming what was said 
of them last year, namely, that they arc not suitable for culti- 
vation in this part of the country. With regard to the extent of 
land under cotton ftiis year, I am unable to speak precisely. 
I think however that it will be found to be the same as lost year. 
I gather ibi.s from converHation with the growers ihemselvc.s 
who do not seem to have put more of ihoir land under cotton 
than their lU-diimry rotation required. 

A good deal of the grass land lying norlli of tho railway lino 
near tho Pauolce station h.ns been dug up and sown with 
cotton. This at present looks somewbai stunted, but even 
should it not >icld more than half an ordinary crop the first 
oar, the return wnll l)o very con.siderable. The rain-fall hero 
as been ample, but tho weather during the last week was so 
very hot auo dr 3 % that crops on light, open land, began to shew 
symptoms of distress. The temprnture has now settled down 
to a iiinximum of DO ^ , with heavy night dews and an occasional 
slight shower, which gives everything a very promising ap- 
pearance 

At this early stage, it is impossiblo to state, with even toler- 
able certainty, what the out-turn of the cotton crop may be. 
Its present appearance however is all that could be desired ; and 
ws can only hope that nothing will come in the way to disappoint 
he expectati«»nH now formed regarding it. 

KHANDEISH. 

For this ( 'ollectorate, Mr. Wilkinson has submitted the fol- 
lowing report, dated tho 24th instant : “ From the lUth to 
tho 21st instant \ cry little rain fell, and that was confined 
apparently to tho North-West districts, up to the latter 
date, owing to the lack of rain. In August and September, the 
temperature during the month had been exceedingly hot and 
dry, .and calculated to bring the crop rapidly to maturity. 
Lt^t week there was a transient lowering of the tompei*aturo 
which seemed to herald the ai>proach of tho cold weather. Un- 
fortunately it was only the precursor of more rain, which com- 
menced falling on the 22nd. 

“ The weather is now precisely what it was during tho latter 
week of October last year, and m consecpience of the forward 
state of tho crop, tho first instalment being ready in many parts, 
it o.aiinot, I fear fail to sustain some injury. But, last year, 
some of the Northern Talookas esc.apod this particular fall of 
rail), and it is to be hoped that on this occasion it may not be 
gencr.T!. A slight netting, perhaps, does no harm. I have 
, heard mcich.Tnts s.ay that it mokes the staple draw out better. 
But it is of little use to point to tho po.ssible advantage of a few 
showers, when the certain injury from a prob.ablo excess of rain 
Is so much to be feared. Except on our e.xperiment fields, and 
on the Bhiirgcium Farm, cotton picking has not commenced, and 
ns usual, there is no intention of touching the croi> till after the 
Dewalee. In ten out of the sixteen talookas, the aggregate in- 
crease in area for cotton amounts to 63,687 acres 11 goontas, 
from ^^hich h.'is to be deducted the large amount 17,129 acres 29 
goontas, ct)n.stitutiug tho decrease in Pachora. The falling off 
may, in some measuie, be due to the discouragement induced by 
the spoilling by unfavourable circumstance of i^rhaps the finest 
portion of the Khondeish crop last y^ar in tho above taloeka. 
But the figure w'bich the cotton area hnd attained to last year in 
this talooka, viz. 89,084, 18 was, I imagine, too large to main 
tain ill consistency with a proper rotation of crops. It is pro- 
bable tiiat the cotton area in tho remaining five talookas has been 
increased, and thut the whole area sown in the Collect orate this 
year .approximates to 600.000 acres. In a day or two I shall ho 
able to nirnish the ex.Tct figures, as also a return of stork which 
may now bo roughly stated at 3,0(K) bales.” 

Sind. 

Mr. Strachan, tlie superintendent of cotton experiments 
in Sind, writing imder date the 2lat instant, reports as follows, 
regarding cotton croi> in that province, and tne experiments 
under hia charge :--“The present crop, the natives say, is 
hotter than that of last year. The canals were high this season, 
so that the plants got plenty of water during tho early stage of 
their growth, and are now in fine bearing order. Picking was 
begun about the first of the month and is now pretty general. 
In Upper Bind where the .season is a little eanier, oarvesting 
operations are faHher advanced. 

“ Many of tho ryots say cotton is the best paying crop they 
raise, but as they cannot eat it they cannot give up growing grain ; 
still cotton cultivation is gaining favor among them, and the 
area under it this year, throughout the province, is said to be 
considerably in excess of last seaeon. In the Halla talooka of 
the Hydrabad Colleotorato the land under cotton is estimated 
at 0,000 acres, nearly ^be isiame os aa was sown last year, and as 
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CALCUTTA, 15th November, lb7o. 


FORESTS— BENGAL 1868 69, 

The information obtained by the inspection of forests in the 
several divisions of the Lower Provinces up to the close of the 
year may bo briefly recapitulated as follo|ws : — 

In the temperate parts of British »SiRkim the Govornnient 
forests cover an area of about 17^ square miles, are in Wr 
blocks, of which three, covering nn area of 151 square miles, 
are av^Iable for working, wliilo the fourth is isolated and iinap> 
prooohable. The.*4e three blocks contain about 2,000 magnolia 
trees, 17,000 oaks and chestnuts, and 17,200 trees of inferior but 
useful kinds. The temperate forests on the Bhootan side of 
Teesta vaUey are supposed to be more extensive tlian those on 
tha Sikkim side, and to contain larger stocks of timber ; hut 
they have not yet been explored. The sal forests on the outei 
bills of British Sikkim and in the Sikkim terai cover about 29 
square miles, and are estimated to contain some sal timber tit 
for conversion into sleepers, and about 1,800 cnohiwneo trees, 
but no mature sal. They are, however, very rich in young 
trees, and will become very valuable 30 or 40 years hence. The 
sal forests in the Teesta and the Great Runjeet valleys aie 
estimated to occupy an area of 23 square miles, and to contain 
about 12,000 sal and 5,000 chelawueo trees fit for felling. In 
the plains of the Western Dooars the sal forests are estimat- 
ed to extend over an area of about 40 squaiT) miles, in thirteen 
blocks, averaging from 1^ to 8 squaA miles each; but it 
is estimated that in only four of these are there any first class 
sal trees. The sal forests in the hills of the Western Dooars 


This last mentioned tract has been permanently deatamaAed 
by the erection of sal posts a hundred yards apart the whole 
way round, osoept on the east side, where the Sunkoos forms a 
natural boundary. In the Western Dooars thirteen <^er 
tracts, which have been surveyeii by the revenue survqrpjir^^ 
liuvo 1)cen similarly demarcated by the forest department. Bontie 
of those demarcated tracts contain cultivation, and ft be 
ossibleio induce the occui)anis to plant or to sow sal seed, 
roadcost, over a cei-taiii area annually in consideration of Ox* 
einption from taxation, which will further the ends of Govern- 
ment in forest conservation at little expense. 

fj.antationr. 

In the temperate forests of British Sikkim abomt flOfl aoree 
have been brought under cultivation. Of this area about 28 
acre.s were sown in January 1868, and are now sufficiently well 
stocked with young plants of bak and chestnut 7 or 8 inohee 
high. The remaining 194 acres were sown out in January and 
February 1869. Large nursery hods have also beftn formed in 
convenient spots, and iu these magnolia seeds ore thriving weU| 
though those of oak and chesnut have failed to a great extrat 
A teak plantation formed at Bhamaiipookreo iu the torai has 
also failed ; but a fresh supply of teak seeds having been ob- 
tained from Burmali, the experiment is being contidhed. Some 
teak seed has also been scut to Assam and the Bhootan Dooars, 
that experimental plantations may be formed. At Sookna, on the 
Mahanuddy, a mahogany plantation has been established, which 
is improving, though the growth of the tree is comparatively 
slow. As regards std and sissoo trees, they reproduce them- 
selves abundantly, and it has therefore not been deemed neoeS' 
sary to do more towards the improvement and exUnsiou of the 
natural forests iu the Bikkim and Bhootan terai, than to sup- 
plement the ofibrts of nature by occasional sowings, broadcast, 
in suitable si^ots. 


ore reported to cover 60 square miles and to contain 5,000 first 
class ski trees, besides abundance of chelawny, urjun, and cntch 
trees. The sissoo forests in the Sikkim and Bhootan terai cover 
an aggregate of about 16 square miles, iu five blocks, of which 
the largest, and the only one containing any quantity of large 
timber, is on the banks of the Torso, and is 6 square miles in 
extent and estimated to contain 2,300 sissoo trees above 5 feet 
iu girth. In the Eastern Dooars the sal forests are eatimate<l 
to extend over some 364 square miles, but only 200 square mile.s 
ore covered with forests in which this is the characteristic and 
principal tree, the rest containing sal in varying proportions. 

There are also sal forests in Assam, of which it is reported 
that that those in the Kamroop district, south of the Brahma 
pootra, and in the Nowgong and Seebsagur districts, contain 
mature trees. The forests on the south of the Brahmapootm 
have not yet been examined, but are believed to he very exten- 
sive and valuable, although only one-tentli of the wliole is .^aid 
to coutain mature timber. The india-rubber or caoutchouc 
forests of the Durrung district extend over an area of about 
585 miles, and hesides tho caoutchouc tree contain many .scr- 
viC/eable trees. The plan of working these forests was still un- 
der consideration. In the Chydooar block there are consider- 
able patches of forests in which tho soom tree iiredominatcs, 
the leaves of which are used for rearing silk worms. More ex- 
tensive soom forests exist in the district of Luckimpore. There 
are also forests of wide extent iu Upper Assam, some of which 
have been examined and found to contain many useful kinds of 
timber. Many others have not yet been reported niion ; but 
those on the Dehing and the Derang rivers, largo affluents of 
the Brahmapootra, are believed to he rich in limber tree-s. The 
Nambar forests on tho Naga Hills contain valuable supplies of 
timber. 


riKLD OF THE POREgTS. 

The quantity of timber brought out of tho foreets of tha 
T ^il^kim and Bhootan divisions 

skv1!h;ih v. **. : ; :uu27 duriiig 1868-69 IS detailed on the 

siniiKieH ! *. .. AMU 03 margin. The forests are still work- 

soantiiiiK** j,4oi agencv of petty contrac- 

tors — contractors of sufficient influence and means to under- 
take tho whole work of felling, converting, and tranaporting 
to depots, not having yet been found. The timber Delong- 
ing to tho department is all sold on indent only. No auction 
sales have been held, because there is no great demand for 
timber at present, and all local wants are easily and cheaply 
supplied from the private forests. An experiment was tried of 
soiKling down sal logs to the Calcutta market for sale ; but 
tlie result was not encouraging, the expenses of transport 
to Rs. 7,890 and tho sale procods of tho logs to Rs. 5,840 only. 

Tho financial results of the transaction.^ of the department 
during tho year may be exhibited as under 


Kkciepts. 

From Halo of timber at <lepots . 

Ditto romovod ly j^urchasors 
Permit focH 

(I ra^.ing <UiC9 and fisheries ... 

Finos and forfeitures 
Other itemn ... 


Expenditure. 

Conscervancy and working . . 
Establishments 


Surplus 


1,66,588 

3,405 

766 

9J6 

m 

831 

l,7j/ll(i 


I, *26.256 


In the Dacca division the higher hills throughout the district 
of Cachar are covered w’ith greets, which have not yet been 
explored. There are dense forests also in the valley of the Jeri, 
and in the southern portion of the Hailakandy, Chatla, Ilowhur, 
and 8onai plains ; ajid in addition to these, there lius to the 
south of Cachar ah extensive forest tract extondiug to Chitta- 
gong. In Sylhet there are thousands of acres of forests, for the 
most part uninhabited and almost impenetrable. There are 
forests also in the hill tracts of the Chittagong division, the 
workable portions of which are estimated to cover about 1,5(K) 
Muare ^milas. There are neither teak, sAl, nor sissoo to be 
fouiid either in the Cachar or Chittogoiig forests, the principal 
timber p^ucts in them being nagissur, jarool, and toon, with 
the addition in the Chittagong forests of jam boo and giirjun. 

The operations of the forest department were' confined during 
the year to the Sikkim and Bhootan divisions. In the Sikkim 
division the Government forests have all been reserved, and the 
seneral outlines of tho tropical and temperate forests have been 
aelineated in the revenue survey maps of the Darjeeling dis- 
trict, and a number of boundary pillars erected where the tro- 

S ical sal forests are not naturally defined. In the Bhootan 
Msion important progress has been made in the preliminaiy 
demareaUott ’ in the reserved forests, both in the Eastern and 
Wesism Dooars. In the former four laigo blocks have been 
demafoated, agsgregating 200 square miles, and a fifth west of 
of the Sunkoss river, having an area of above 13 square miles. 


The estimated value of timber in baud on the 21 st of April 
1869 wa.s Rb. 2,24,963, against lls. 25,954 of the proceeding 
year, which show an increase of Rs. 1,23,009. 

RULE FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNMENT F0BE8TH. 

After a prolonged discus.sion between the conservator of 
forests, the commissioner of Cooch Behar, the Board of Revenue 
and the local Government, a code of roles was prepared during 
the year and submitted for the .‘sanction of the Government of 
India, with a view to provide for the efficient administration of 
Government forests iu the Lf>wer Provinces. These rules 
have been framed under Act Vil. of 1865, a bill for the repeal 
of which had meanwhile come under consideration of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor General ; but it was 
considered uudchirable to postpone the issue of the rules on this 
account, as it was found impi acticable to carry on the adminis- 
tration of the forests wi tbout them. The amendment of the law 
when made, will probably necessitate some further revision of 
the rules 

The introduction of a system of leases for working defined 
tracts of forest by private imrties, to whom the timber worked 
out would belong on payment of a specified royalty, has been 
authorized. The scheme cannot, however, be carried out till 
the rules above referred to are brought into operation, when the 
nature and terms of the agreement to bo entered into will have 
to bo considered. 
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With a view to the iutroduotion of forest conservancy into th 
forests of Assaiuy Dacca, and Chittagong, the sanction of Qo- 
vernment has been asked to the establishment of a branch of 
the forest department on a suitable scale in each of those 
divisions ; but this proposition was still under cousideratiou at 
the close of the year. The forest department of any of the 
isolated Government forests in Bengal, situated in districts 
under permanent settlement, such as the sal forests on the 
Koel and Soane rivers, in Chota Nagpore and Behor and the 
forests of the Damin*i-koh in the Southol Pergunnahs. 

The question of placing luuler the forest department the 
complete management of all public forests and plantations, 
including reserves for fuel for all purposes, was raised by the 
Secretary of State in connection with the question of the 
fatuie supply of fuel to railways and steam boats, &c The 
cminion of wo local officers having been taken on the position 
we oommiflsionor of Poona, Dacca, and Cuttack expressed 
themselves as being in favor of the measure, and the comniis- 
■ioners of Chittagong, Assam, and Chota Nagpore as being 
against it, while the rest were either partly for and partly 
against the arrangement, or offered no opinion on the subject, 
^ere being no pm)lic forest and plantations in their division. 
The general conclusion to be drawn, from the replies received, 
was that tte forests in the regulation districts might advantage- 
pudy be placed under the management and control of the 
forest department, but that the generality of forests in the non 
arpcplation districts could not oe so disposed of owing to the 
hmita of the people in those districts, tne large extent of the 
foiest trooi^ and the necessity of preserving undivided auiho 
rity throughout their entire extent. An abstiTict of these 
opinions has been furnished to the Govenimont of India, and it 
haa been intimated that, judging from the difficulties which 
have been expeiieuced in the transfer of specific tracts in 
two distnets to the charge of the forest department, the Local 
Government is satisfied that the proposed measure of making 
over all forests entirely to the forest department could not be 
carried out without giving rise to the greatest complications, 
nterference with private rights, and consequent difficulties. 


Sllte ^lairttrs’ 

THE ESTATES. 


COFFEE. 

The Ceylon Observer points out that energetic, business-like 
action on the part of the Planters, is certainly called for with 
reference to que.stions bearing on the cousuniptiou of Coffee. 
The Ohservci' advises that a collective appeal on the part of cof- 
fee-producers should made to the British Legislature, with a 
view to the lowering or abolition of the Imperial duty on coftee. 
and the enactment of a stringent measure ag.ainst adulteration* 
** The system of adulteration now legalized, specially requires 
to be dealt with, and u spirited ogitation at this crisis is all 
** that is necessary to secure concessions in this flirection.*' 

The same journal thinks that, “in improved machinery, there 
is a great deal to be done for the Coffee-planter. Wc have 
** had a sight of the plans and specifications of a new pulper 
“ within the last few days, which is likely to be much in advance 
of existing machines in the economic and more careful pro. 
paration of the coffee-berry. One on the new principle, a 
** combination of the disc and breast with a grooved iron cylin- 
der, has been already tried with most favorable results. Cer 
tainly, everything connected with Coffee — looking at the eu. 
•• terprise as a w’hole — seems elastic to a degree ; and there is 
“ no lack of encouragement to the experimentalist in manures, 
the mechanician, or Planter, engaged in devi.siug the perfect 
“ pulper of the future or in improving our coffee preparing ma- 
“ chinery, or to the practical men who are grappling with the 
“ question of providing new and extended means of transport.” 

TEA GARDENS. 

The Englishman contends that notwitlistanding the low 
“ prioe at which tea shares are quoted in the pufaflished lists o^ 
** Joiut Stock transactions, none but the most prejuliced per. 
“ sons will deny that, after ten years of severe trial and difficul- 
** ty, such as few enterprises have been subjected to, tea culture 
“ is now firmly establisheil, and, — although shorn of the false 
glitter atta<^ed to it by speculative projectors at the outset,— 
“ rests on a sound commercial basis.” 


The Provincial Administration Beport of 1860-70 appears to 
shew that the Tea plant thriyes well in Ooorg^ and that it is 
more hardy than Coffee. A Mr. Forster points out how tea 
plants have survived in one of the bleakest and moat ezpoeed 
localities in Coorg, but he doubts whether the climate of Coorg 
will answer the requirements of tea cultivation. He says : 
“ My experience is limited to experimental patches of small ex- 
tent ; and the opinion I liave arrived at is that tea will grow 
very well in Coorg, under very adverse oii'cumstanoee both at 
high and low olevations in the coldest anti most elevated por- 
tions of the Surlabi Muthuad range of hills, where the rain- 
fall during the south-west monsoons exceeds that in Meroara 
by about j to i the quantity ; also in the warm villages of Ye- 
danukriad at an elevation of 2,800 feet. Tn the former situation 
where 1 experimentcil with three small patches of Assam tea, 
side by side with coffee on a coffee estate 1 was interested in 
1 found that the tea plants of one year hod outstripped .the 
coffee of three years, side by side. These tea plants Were plant- 
ed in 1865, and the whole clearing abandoned, because it was 
plain the coffee trees which constituted 120 acres would not 
pay, the cold and monsoon being too severe ; on inspecting the 
place a few months ago, I found nearly all the coffee trees dead 
and nearly all the tea trees olive. The tea plants planted at an 
elevation of 2,800 feet in Yeilanaknad are now very good' strong 
sturdy plants, and superior to the coffee trees planted at the 
sattie time in the 8aij|e place a few years ago. I found the in- 
fusion of the tea remarkably palatable, and to my taste supe- 
rior to the Nilgiri growth. On the whole, I believe, that if we 
could be certain of early rains to induce a flush of young wood 
to the tea trees, the cultivation would pay. In dry seasons, as 
far os I can judge from my knowledge of the Coorg seasons 
for the last ten years, it will not pay. However, there is such 
a largo extent of well wooded land in Coorg that it is to the in- 
terest of Government to test the matter fully, especially as the 
country is still threatened by the borer, and a lasting check has 
been given to the opening up of much fresh land for coffee.” 


CINCHONA, 


GOVERNMENT GARDENS. 

In the Government Cinchona gardens near Darjeeling, the 
propagation has been hitherto from cuttings only, as the 
shrubs do not produce seed till they have attained a few years' 
growth. It is expected that iu a year or two large quantities of 
seeds will l)e obtained. Cinchona seed has hitherto always been 
raised under glass, in order to ensure the germination of the 
greatest possible proportion of the rare and precious seeds, but 
Dr. Anderson lately caused a quantity of the seeds of cinchona 
pahudiana to be sown under mats, and excellent plants were 
raised quite as well as under glass. It is hoped from the re- 
sult of this experiment, that the propagation by cuttings may l)e 
shortly discontinued. 

The propagation (at the Darjeeling Government gardens) of 
c. siLCcimhra by cuttings has been discontinued, and the stock 
plants thrown away, as enough nursery plants ^ve already been 
obtained to complete the planting of 1,000 acres, which is the 
area intended to be occupied by c. succirubra* The stock plants 
of c, calisaya have been inoi'eaBed from 4,158 to 10,000^ bmuse 
it has been ascertained that the species is very vmuable in 
quinine. The stock plants of c. micrantha have been thrown 
away. The stock plants of c. officinalis have not been 
increased, as seed is expected this ^ear, and better plants 
can be produced by seed than from cuttings. 

The increase during the year of all the species of cin- 
chona plants is 673,654, being 12,806 less than tnat of Jihe pre- 
ceding year. V. : ' 

In the nursery beds on the 1st April, there werer 566,708 
plants, all in excellent condition, and 200,000 of th^ msiAy for 
transplanting out iu the plantations as soon as the<H|Mther 
ihould be favourable. * /v ‘ 

In the permanent plantations, .534,286 plauU Aave been 
planted oat. Of this number, 342,807 are o. eueotmfrra, 
167,320 c. officinnlist and 24,109 o. micrantha.. ^he area of 
ground planted with cvicho}UH on the 1st of Apnl 1869 was 
600 acres of which 500 acres are c. swmruhra. The reinaning 
600 acres of c. succxrubra proposed to be planted have been cleared 
>f jungle, and will be planted before the end of 1860-70. Fore. 
efftcin^U 8U acres have been cleared Und for e. oalisaya. 10 acres. 
The growth made by the planta in the Ruqgbee and Biahap 
^lauiaUoDs during the year has far exceed^ that duriM the 
•receding year. The tallest ploqt of c. ^uecirnbra is ip feet 
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high, of 0 . officxnalu 11 feet 3 inches. Many plants of c, oMcitudis 
have a good crop of seeds ripening on them, and othei*s are 
coming into flower. A few plants of c guci^n uhra are also 
coEDing into flower. 

®e number of cinchonas distribiited during the year as 

under 


Mr. Johnson^ DhooteriSf Darjeeling 8,000 

Offioiatiiig Superintendent, Botanic Gaixiena, North 
Western Piovinces . 1,300 

Lord Lawrence .«• ••• 600 

Dr J M. Coatee, Haeareebangh 100 

Colonel Strutt, Kangra Valley 

Mr Miller, Darjeeling 4 


Tot.ll ... 10,046 


PRIVATE CULTIVATION. 

The Daneelisg Cinchona Association possessed, on the 1st 
April 1869, 671,518 nnehona^y of which 652,600 were <*. 
gHCcirubra, The area planted was 27.5 acres. The plantations 
are in good Older, and the Association has lately purchased a 
large tract of land adjoining their plantation, and continued to 
push on the cultivation with great rapidity. On the Tukh\ar 
Tea Company's estate, there are 75,000 20,000 of 

which are planted out and are growing well The Darieeling, 
Tea Company hai o 30,000 plants of tim hoaa aitcciruhra on the 
Tukbvar tea plantation 5 of these, 20,000 aie Ranted out and 
are growing well In other plantations near Daijeeling, theio 
are, 19,000 A The total number of muhonas in the 

Daijeeling District is 3,028,950, viz.^ 2,232,532 lu Government 
and 795,618 in private plantations. The area planted m about 
966 acres. ^ 


bark in 1871, for which they a&eady have a sufficiency of planU 
in nurseries ^ 

These results have only been obtained after some and 

after great labor and expenditure of money. 

The Association look upon tlieir property ad beijte ^ 
enormous value ; 15 lakhs ot rupees is the most m0desf( 
mentioned to us. There is, however, a skeleton in the ot^board. 
The Qoverument after encouraging pxivhte enterpris^^ ibis 
direction, is now determined to compete, and that too oflf suob 
a grand scale as to completely swamjp all private efibr^s, 
not surprising theiefore if the Darjeelmg Association should gat 
faint-hearted, and almost fancy its golden dreams may melt 
away 

Mr Clarke, the very able man at present directing the Go- 
vernment Cinchona operations in Bengal^ is makin|; an unbleach- 
ed preparation of bark, at no great coat, and pr(Hiounced by the 
rmost comiietent medical men to be an efficient Bubgtxtute mr the 
sulphate of qiiinine, and likely to be used for that purpose in 
the Hospitals and charitable Dispensaries of this COuntiy. 
Unfortunately, Mr Clarke has not much bark at present to 
opeiato upon The State expenditure on Quinine must there- 
fore lor some years to come, be very heavy : and even then the 
poor fever-stneken villagers in Bengal and other parte of India, 
may be in their gi avos loug before the State (ftn afford to dole 
out to them with a liberal hand this grand tonic preparatioix. 

The colouring matter m ibo red bark, i$ likely to be a cheap 
substitute for indigo The peasant of Bengal, half a century 
hence, may look back upon the cinchona tree as a new Avatar, 
curing him of his sickness and removing flrom his shoulden that 
** Old man of the Rea," the Indigo Planter, whose occupation 
will be gone 

# 


CULTIVATION IN THE KHAfll HILLS. 

At Nunklow the total number of cmchonas in tho Govoinmcnt 
garden was 18,975 on the .31st March 1869, as agiunst 6,778 on 
31 March 1868. Of these 18,221 are t. sucemtha^ 421 aie 
e, micrantha^ and 3.33 c offiemahs. The garden Las smeo heen 
closed, and orders given to remoic the establishment to 
Shillong 

The total numbei and distribution of cinchona plants in the 
Government plantations of Darjeeling on the 31 st Match ISLO, 
are represented in the following table — 


Namcii of ^pecieM of 
oinchonn 


C Succirubra ,. 

0 Oalisays .. 

C. Micrantba . . 

C OfflclDaliB amd varlotieB . 
O rahudlans 


Totol 


c 









6,16,730 
«20 
. 20,667 

. 3,12,719 
. 6 002 


20,000 
10 OaX) 
None 
10,10), 
N<»iic 


2,83 006 
2,4a 0 
None 
2,71,332 
None 


3 z 1 070 
13 174 
None 
3,32,663 
None 









53 s 


H 


Nona 
1 5<H) 

I None 

None 

None 


12,43,715 
27,361 
29 667 
0,20 701 
6,0)2 




40,a.00( 6,60,798 


ftiTURM 1,600 


22.32 633 


DARJEELING GARDENS 1870. 

-a 

To those who have never seen the Darjeeling Cinchona Gar- 
dens, it may be necessary to explain that Doctor T. Anderson, 
after some trials fixccf upon the country on the N K. of tho 
Sinohul range with slopes facing the Teesta valley, as the best 
place for tho permanent plantations of the Government Cinrhona 
Gardens. He got 50 square miles of country reserved and set 
off for his operations. Immediately alongside, and dn idcd from 
the Cinchona principality by a stream called tho Bungjo, lies 
the land of Poomong and Qielle, some 6,000 acres of freehold, 
held by the Darjeeling Cinchona Association. T ho Govei nment 
aardens and Association’s gardens thus join each other and 
form as it were, one garden. 

gardens of G^emment are, as might be expected, from 
their vaat resources in money and clever men, in advance of the 
Poomong Garden, but not to any great extent It is true that 
t^ area occupied by permanent plantations of different kinds of 
dinohonas is nearly double that or Poomong, but upwards of 600 
Mres of it is occupied by C. Officinalis which does not thrive 
in this locality. Great credit is due to the managers and ex- 
psrienced men who hove directed and formed these fine wdeua, 
and they are likely to be a mine of wealth to the Government. 

The X) C. Association sent home 70 maunds of bark to 
London, and this year they can send 400 maunds, in 1871 they 
can SMxd about 760 maunefs, and in 1872 they can send about 
h800 maunds of red bark, which may be counted os worth 75 
JKi^ per mauiid. Any one can calculate that these fijmreawill 
five a crop of bark worth a lakh of rupees in 1879 The Asso- 
ciation are preparing to put in an satension of 600 acres of red 
# 


Table showing the number and distnhution of Cinchona filanii^ on 
the plantation of the DmgeeUng Cinchona JssooiaHon, for tho 
month ending SOth Se 2 >temher 1870. 
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manent plantation. 
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TABLE Showina the number of plante of the different Species 
of Cinchona fMnted oui at Poomofig up to the 80m SeptenWer 
1870, with their dietance apart^ and Area in Acres. 
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COFFEE. 


OLD COFFEE DISTRICTS REVISITED. 

An Editor’s holidays are so few and far between that the en-> 
joy^ent attendant on an occasional escape into purer air*’ 
IS in proportion. Such enjoyment has EDcently been ours, and 
although for the very reason that we were out on a holiday we 
did not tak' notes/’ still a discursive notice, recalling a few of 
the prominent impressions received during short residences in 
and excursions through a few of the older coffee districts, our 
first acquaintance with some of which dates back so far as 
thirty years ago, may not be uninteresting to our readers. The 
idea, more or less definite, floating in our mind being that the 


majority of the estates in the earlier opened diatriets wore 
cither hopelessly shuck” or gone out/’ s6 much 4he more 
were we pleasingly disappointed with the state of things 
revealed by actual inspection. Where soil and climate had 
been favoiurable and management fairly good conseoiitivelj or 
even with intervals of ueglect, we saw fields of coffee, thirty and 
more yeai*s of age as fresh and fhiitful as in the fint vigour of 
their maiden” existence. And what was still more gr«mjii]^ 
as affbrtling proof that there is hope for the ultimate reatoratlon 
of much abandoned land in the* coffee regions of Ceylon, We 
found portions which had been lying fallow under a dense cover- 
ing of tlie ubitiuitoiis lantana for ten or a dozen years, again 
cleared, cultivated manured and bearing well, steadily and 
profitably, ’J'he operations of our railway in fiicilitating and 
cheapening tho transport of bones, poouao, alkalis and composts^ 
for manuring, has very materially added this renovating process 
(one of the strongest possible argument for extending the railway 
upwaixls to the great coffee reserves of Dimboola) ; but we wwa 
much struck and greatly pleased to find so strong a consensus 
of opinion amongst planters in favour of the onoe dreaded lanta- 
nUy a 2 )lant introduced iuto the Island just as the coffee enter- 
prise was about to begiu in earnest some forty years ago and 
tho introduction of which a recent writer in our ookimns 
compared to the introduction iuto Australia of the thistles which 
have proved such a pest to the colonists of the Southern lands. 
The laniana^ when it once finds entrance into low scrub or 
jungle, gradually extirpates all other plants until nothing can be 
seen but its own brown pliable stems, its orange coloured 
fiowera and tho strongly flavoured leaves and fruits which have 
attached to the plant the popular name of the currant plant.” 
Purple and pink blossomed varieties of the lantana, exoe^ngly 
beautiful, are pretty common, but the rare white blossomed plant 
we have seen only in gardens. A plant which fruits so freely might 
be supposed to exhaust the soil, but the birds do not seem to 
care for tho seeds which, with falling leaves, gradually form a 
covering of vegetable matter. The covering is so dense that 
combustion from solar heat is reduced to a minimum while the 
destructive ** wash of heavy rains, so fatal to steep coffee es- 
tates in Ceylon, is almost entirely prevented. More than this, 
tho roots of the lantana are said to permeate and open up the 
subsoil, so that after a piece of land nos lain fallow under /anfaaa 
for a certain period, it is said to be nearly as well suited for coffee 
cultivation as primitive forest. So strongly did one gentleman 
of wide intelligence and experience entertain these views that 
he said to ns, 1 believe the lantana will prove the salvation of 
Ceylon coffee land.” Our planter readers will know how far 
tins representation is generally coirect, but there can be no 
possible question as to the beneficial effects which have already 
accrued and the still greater benefits which will yet accrue to 
tlie coffee enterprise in C’eylon from increased and increasing 
facilities of returning to the soil those fertilizing substances 
which are takeu away with each crop and in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of that crop Just as tho railway and 
improved road communication provided for the cheaper trans- 
port of m.inures, it seem as if e\ery part of the world was laid 
under contribution to send us tho phosphates and the alkalis, 
for winch our exhausted hind cries ouc. Simultaneously men 
like tho Leechmans extend their operations in the manufacture 
of valuable composts, while Tytler with half a cocoanut shell of 
concentrated mineral matter in one hand and a scraper in the 
other exclaims. ** Here’s your perfect cure.” Others there are, 
** too numerous to rociition” who have done much in directing 
attention to imported manures, simple or mixed, and to the 
fertilizing substances available on coffee estates and in the coun- 
try generally To each and all a debt gratitude is due^ Of 
course, the element which will ultimately decide the question of 
what manures should be used are quality aud cost. Bulk, as we 
always said, even when our old friend Tytlor so strongly preaoh- 
ed the contrary doctrine, has a value of its own, and so also 
has the moisture which is applied to the soil with cow-dung and 
pulp. Nor must we ever lose sight of tho immense effect on 
most soils of the digging of large holes and heaping of the loosen- 
ed earth over tho mtosses of manure into which the feeding roots 
of tho coffee plants so rapidly extend themselves. Indeed there 
are not a few who believe that the partial “ trenching” of the 
soil aud the draining connected with manuring operations m 
almost, if not quite, as beneficial in their tfeete as the fertilising 
substances applied. Without goin^ by any nmne this lenfith 
we may say tnat we have the most vivid oonviotion, of the great 
value of every road, drain and hole that can be opened on a 
coffee estate, if only destructive wash of tlM soil is effeotuaUy 
provided against, a difficult problem certainly on very steep 
estate, such as so many of the Ceylon plantations are* FVssh 
air is as beneficial to soils aud plants perhaps, as to the^ higher 
orders of animals The danger is of riding any one idea to 
death. We know enough of the constituents of sombreorum to 
feel certain that it contains in very large quantity the very ele- 
ments, potash and phosphoric acid, which go to the formation 
of the coffee bean and wliiob are taken away>svben the “ oixm” 
is sent from the estate. But it by no means fellowe that ICr. 
Tytler i^ or rather was, right in assertina thatsmall quantities 
scraped in close to the of a coffeo push would answer all 
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raitoFaii?e purposes. Few eetatee can ap 


' spade husbandly’* 


so effectually as Tyiler bas done m t^e case of tbe deep, 
rioh alluvial eoil of PalJikelly and hie other estates in the valley 
. cfBoombera — a valley which would be just a paradise on earth 
did the sun but look on it with less fervency and were the rain- 
olouda less chary of their refreshing influences and less sensitive 
to the attractive influences of the neighbouring ranges of the 
Knuckles and Hewahette. By this time, we 8upiK)8e Mr. Tytler 
agrees with Mr. MacLeod, of Kotmalie and othera, that the 
action of the valuable miueral^onstituents of sombreorum is 
hastened and inoi'eased if applied in appreciable holes and with 
a oertain proportion of damp humus such >ia is found in cow- 
dung and rotted jpulp. There is a via media in all pursuits. 
Even oow-dung is improved by bones, especially when the bones 
are steamed in ammoniacal vapours as the Messrs. Leocbmaii 
steam them. When a man like Dr. Kelson avows his belief that 
if you give coffee ** large dollops of humus” you give it all it 
Slants, you instinctively feel that the learned medico errs more 
seriously on the one side than Mr. Tytler ever did on tho other, 
and surprise is modifled when Mr. Taylor, of Lool Condera, is 
heard positively asserting that the application of rotted pulp 
alone covered the trees on a high estate with 18 ewts per acre, 
the good effects of the pulp la^tlug for a decade — the practice of 
Mr. Taylor's system of pruning being, of course, ore -supposed. 
Cow-dung, well matured, if regularly and carefully applied, 
would no doubt keep an estate pretty well in heart, if neither 
bones, nor poouao, nor any other fertilizing substance could be 
added. Nor do we undervalue ^lio humus, saccharine matters 
and mucilage of pulp from which tho acidity has disappeared 
ill the process of fermentation. But that pillp alone, without 
any addition of bones, or ix)onao, or wood ashes, or lime, or 
fresh earth could nrodiice great and permanent effects crop- 
beariiiffy is certainly contrary to the principles which ^eem es- 
tablished ill the science of agricultural chemistry. Still much 
respect is duo to opinions which an experienced planter like Mr. 
Taylor is known to bold. Mr. Tytler makes light of carbonate 
of lime, blit it would seem, we respectfully submit, that pulp 
equally with soil from ravines and swamps would be benefitted 
by an application of coralline lime, or even the lime obtained 
bv burning the dolotuito of the hill region : wc mean of course 
tnat tho lime should be applied only when tho soft stuff is put 
into tho holes between tlio coffee trees and that both pulp and 
lime should be well covere<l up with earth. The roasouH why 
imported fertilizers and Colombo manufactured composts are 
so laigely used are not far to seek. Many of the coffee estates 
are distant from good pasturage for cattle, or the climate is 
unfavourable froia-wet and cold to the healthy existence of 
cattle ur the growth of artifloal grasses, and even where cir- 
cumstances may be otheiwise favourable, tho extent and steep- 
ness of estates may make the mere application to the trees of 
60 bulky and heavy a substance as cow monui'e, so expensive in 
the mere item of labour, as to bo utiremunorativc. Evon 
where circumstances are most favourable, cow-dung is almost 
always supplemented by other fertilizers, — idiosnhatcs, more or 
less rich, and composts . — Ceylon Observer. — ( To be continued.) 


TEA. 

— 

TEA GARDENS. 

The cattle disease at resent appears to ox tend between the sta- 
tion of Darjeeling and Kissenguiii, a distance of nearly lOU miles. 
It is the foot and mouth disease, and many bullocks aro dead. 
The disease is very likely only in its infancy and may go on for 
another two three months witli increasing virulence. The 
disease is contagious, and all animals working along a line of 
road where tho disoaso exists arc liable to catch it. Under 
these circumstances it becomes a very important consideration 
to the tea planters of Darjeeling how the tea crop is to reach the 
Ganges* Four-fifths of the crop of 1870 is still at the gardens, 
being packed for transmiesioii to Calcutta after the close of the 
rainy season. 

The quantity of tea to go down will be about 1 ,200,000 lbs. 
nett weight, or lbs. 1,600,000 gross weight. The total gross 
weight ol this year's crop must have exceeded 2,000,000 lbs. and 
the annual increase most be taken at about 500,000 lbs. This 
shewathegreat advantage of a railway. The Government Bullock 
Train aniT the Oaloutta and Darjeeling Carrying Coy. must 
necoasarily become paralyzed when the bullooks become dead, 
lame or die outright ; fresh cattle if brought on to the line 
only leada to expense without any counter-advantage, as the new 
cattie immediately get attacked.— ^etes. 


TEA. 

To the Editor Delhi Gazette, 

;I remark frona iime to time various letters in your columns 
on.ihe aab^t of tea, the liabilities of certain companies, non- 
payment Of ^vidends, non-iealization of results flatteringly held 
forth at tho time of foimaiion&c. am therofoi*e, having 


been for many years oonneoted with tea plantation^ tenmted 
to say a few words on the subject, for a boneflt, 1 j^the 
public, and of others who, like myself have b^n Indtmd pertly 
from being of a sanguine temperament, but maUIy iW)m iM 
prospects neld out by Government officials (supposed to beve 
proved all they put forward in print) to embanc capital in'thii 
hitherto-far-from-profitable investment. , * 

To begin with the beginning ; it has been pretty clearly proTfd 
and oscertained by actual experience of every plantation m tbf 
N. W. P. that Government when they publiabed their ** Re- 
port on Tea Cultivation in the N. W. P." knew practically no- 
thing at alLabout the business. 

They had carried on tea-planting in various localities for a 
series of years, just os they now carrv on barraok-bqildingt^ 
road-making, commiesariat contracts &o. without bavins an 
idea of what they actually were about, or bow they stOM in 
the matter of profit and loss, in fact, with the same hasy vaguo 
feeling that the thing was found to be a suooesa^ became 
can'ied on by Government, that Sir Richard Temple may ba 
supposed to have entertained towards his Income-taXf or 
towards his nine anna per acre Settlement of the Central Pro- 
vinces. It IB however useless to enlarge on this part of the. 
question ; any gentleman wishing to inform himself on it baa 
only to apply to Government Report No. XXIII upon the 
present condition and future prospects of tea cultivation in 
the N. \V. P. and Punjab,” published m 1857, and compare the 
same with the experiences of to-day. 

But the Government, though they doubtless ought to have 
<< worked out tbe problem” before sotting forth supposed pro- 
fitable results, are not by any means wholly and solely to 
blame for the immense squandering of resources and waste of 
capital which ha.s taken place. 

Tea Companies were in most instances set going by jieople 
in good i)osition, good too in their own line which was Gh>vem- 
ment employ, but often, alas, totally ignorant of business. 

Ill consequeuce, what these gentlemen chiefly looked Gut for in 
a manager was, an aptitude for business ; they wanted good 
book-keepers, good accountants, not good agricultural knowmdge 
and experience, or this was at any rate mi^e quite a secondary 
consideration. Now a ^^good man of business” bas lately been 
defined as a man who is often very busy with other 
people’s money, and it does not follow that a good accountant 
mast necessarily be ignorant of a certain process known as 

cooking accounts.” ^ 

Let it DO understood that 1 wish to mako no insinuations or 
draw any sinister inference. 1 merely state the above foots by 
way of demonstrating that the sbareholderB, while by no means 
certain to secure honesty in those whom they employed as 
managers and entrusted with their capital, also in many in- 
stances failed to secure men of practical working expenence, 
the chief, in fact, the one thing needful (plus honesty) to make 
their concerns pay. 

What is the result 1 The result is that plantations exist, the 
amount expended on which would suffice (properly managed) to 
to create half a dozen such estates, cqlfal in area of tea, m ex- 
tent of land purchased from Government, in buildings and 
plant, and in actual value 

Where has all theinoney gone ? Echo (to use a rather hack- 
neyed but appropriate auotation) answers, where ? Worse than 
this, where #ro the divinends ? 

The Now Englanders have it that of the throe branches of 
education, reading, writing and ciphering ought to come first,* 
Reading, they say, hurts the eyes and don’t pay, beyond reading 
newspapers ; writing, they say, is apt to bring a man to grief 
(especially if the writes so-liko some-body else as to cause a 
mistake in the signaturcsO but knowing how to cipher has made 
our great nation, 

Lot us apply a littlo ciphering to the tea question. The 
Yankees generally cipher first, but we Indians liave chosen to 
take the Government ciphering for granted in order to save 
trouble, and it turns out, as usual, that they have left out a 
figure or two in the hmab, therefore we bad better, though per- 
haps rather late in tho day, add up accounts for ourselveS 

Let us commence with the yearly profit and loss on the plan- 
tations as they stand, not troubling ourselves whether their cost 
up to date has been one lakh or ton. A tea plantation carefully 
worked by the1>wner with every anna of expense noted down, the 
expon.se of all descriptions reduced to a minimum, cannot pro- 
duce its tea (exclusive of carriage to market) under eiyht annae 
per pound. 

This is tho lowest average yet attained for yood tea, well and 
carefully packed, and bad tea or even inferior is, it is needless 
to say, not worth making at all. / 

The average cost per j^und on plantations owned by com- 
panies is considerably hi^or, for the simple reason that they 
Doing of great extent are obliged to keep labourers on during the 
whole or greatest part of the year, otherwise they might m any 
time find themselves without hands to work the ph^,,and lam 
thereby a great part of their crop ; they also require a .greater 
number of ohowdries, and last, not'least, a Mana^ on w, 300 
to 500 per monseui, sometimes on assistant alKfb on 
Be. 150* ’ 


say 
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On the whole the average for the tea made and packed 
maj be taken at twelve annaa per pound ; I am oonvinoM that 
the average of many companies is above this figure. 

Lai^ge companies lure oblimd to sell their tea wholesale, send- 
ing it to the auctions either in England or in Calcutta, where, as 
a rule, they realise 12 annas per pound, sometimes less. 

Thus, to say nothing of the interest on their capital, they are 
minus the oatriage or rather the cost of the carriage of their tea 
to the market, and often find that they have been paving a 
Manager, auditing accounts Ac, &c„ to enable them to sell tea at 
a loss of two to four annas a pound avoirdupois. 

This ** jeu” one would think would be hardly “ worth the 
candle,” yet do we still go on playing it. Why P Because some 
deeds of partnership are so drawn up that the shares lapse, or 
becauM we have a vague notion that it will nil come right in the 
end, or bocanse we think it was all the fault of the last Manager, 
or because we have got a new patent dodge of manuring or 
hoeing, 6r irrigating, or planting, or machinei*y to roll tea, or 
because we hope to outlast other plantations and get a monopoly, 
or because we think we can sell our shares, or because we canU 
cipher , — any how it is a good game while it lasts for the 

Manager. 


TEA IN THE LOWER PROVINCES. 

The following return exhibits, in a condensed ibrni, the 
actual state of tea cultivation in those districts of the Lower 
Provinces in which it is carried on : — 


tain accurate information from the planters, many of whom are 
stated to have given no information, while others sent partial 
information only, and that in an imperteRiit fonlL 
The information obtained in regard to the two districts of 
the Coocb Behar division is more reuable. In Daijeelira ib(^ 
has been an extension of cultivation, and the order of wvern- 
ment allowing portions of lots to be given up and payments 
mode on account of entire lots to be credited to the portions 
retained has been taken advantage of, and is already oei^og 

g ood fruit. The increased cultil^ation during the year in this 
istrict covers an area of 303 acres, and the increase of out-turn 
is shown at 410,360 )b. It is confidently expected that the 
results will be still better next year. The case is very difFerei^t 
in Gowalparab, where the gardens are entirely in the bonds of 
natives, and have been ho neglected that the numbSr of planta- 
tions has decreased from 21 to 4, the area under cultivation 
1,044 to 338 acres, and the out-turn of tea from 5,170 lb. to 
2.016 ft. 

In the Dacca division the cultivation is carried on mainly in 
Cachar and Sylhet, and also to an inconsiderable extent in the 
district of Dacca, where there are two gardens occupying 113 
acres of land, which produced 22 mauuds of tea, or about 
1,760 lb. 

In Sylhet the quantity of land under cultivation is shown to 
have decreased, owing to the collapse of the Sylhet and Caohar 
Tea Coi^any, whose gardens were last year almost entirely 
closed. Tile out-turn of tea for the year was estimated at 
173,OOC lb., but the actual out-turn amounted to above 
239,000 It)., showing an excess over the estimate of 66,000 lb. 
The estimate for 1869-70 is 215,100 lb., but there is reason to 
expect that even this estimate is too small. 



The information received regarding the gardens in Cachar is 
this year unusually complete ; returns having, for the first time, 
•iDjoi S received from all the gardens in the district. The number 

S ~ 5 i grants held under the Assam rules is 146, but the tea is cid- 

tivated in 67 of them only, the total area of which is 162,235 
•papoduii yj, acres, while the total area of the remaining 79 unopened grants 

_ * ” ‘ estimated at 225,000 acres. The area of 35 holdings, which 

9* yfcro granted under the old AsHain rules, and which it has been 

rto-fiooT uf proposed to commute to fee-simple grants, is 69,735 acres. There 

^ are Wsidea 13 existing fee simple ^ants, with an area of 5,414 

acres. The number of estates hela under cultivation leases is 


S53 -j;, 5, with an area of 35,443 acres, of which the area included in 

•S 0 -J 5981 «i I ^^5222- tea gardens is roughly estimated at 20,000 acres. The total area 

1 5 ' of all the estates upon which tea is cultivated, is therefore above 

270,000 acres. It is expected, however, that more than 70,000 
gilSSs iicresuf this will have to be relinquished before the end of 

imoj, .... j* next year. 
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The area actually under tea cultivation during the yew was 
24,376 acres, and the number of factories 118, In the preced- 
ugyear the area was 25,469 and the number of factories 115 ; 
lo that there has been a decrease of 1,093 acres of i cultivation, 
ind an increase of three in the number of factories. The de- 
Tcase in area under cultivation has, however, been owing mainly 
o the abandonment of lands the cultivation of which was 
bund to be unprofitable ; but in spite of this the advance of 
,ca cultivation has been very marked, and promises to be still 
more satisfactory year by year. 

The amount of the tea produced during the last year was 
4,006,835 It)., against 3,163,310 Ib. produced in the preceding year. 
The out-turn for 1869-70 is estimated at 5,051,220 It. 

The number of imported laborers employed on the tea gardens 
)vas 14,076, beside.s whom about 15,002 more were working in 
^be district from choice, after termination of their original agree- 
ments. 

The amount remitted to the district during the year by supply 
bills for purposes connected with tea cultivation was Rs. 18,83, M'L 
.0 which is to be added Rs. 96,110, the value of notes oasbad 
it the treasury for the same purpose, which gives a total of 
Ks. 19,84,957. ^ 

No statistics have been furnished in regard to Ohittagopg and 
he Hill Tracts, but it has been stated generally that cultivation 
jad progressed satisfactorily in them during tha year. There 
has roen no addition to the number of goraens, but those that 


ens, but those that 
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exist have increased in viUue with a year’s wowth of tea bushea, 
and the yield of tea iu 1869-70 is expected to be very latgel;(^ln 
excess of the yield in previous years. 

In the Chota Nagpore division the cultivation has neitb^r 
.ncreased nor decreased to any considerable extent. In Hazatoe- 


baugh the area under cultivation is reported to be nearly &e 
same as in the preceding year, but the out-turn of tea has 
ncreased by 21,652 lb. The results in Loharduggab are less 
favourable, as the damage caused by the drought ofl866 has not 
been repaired, and the gardens are reported to be faUing ofif in 
extent. 

The aggregate qiianti^ of tea exported frH>m Calcutta during 
the years was 11,434,002 lb., ogcunst 3,789,3441b. enorted 
during the preceding year, showing an increase to the extent of 
2,644,658 lb ,^Admini9tra^<m Report. 


The statistics furnished for Assam are expressly stated to be 
imperfect, owing to the inability of the disfrict officers to ob- 
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NNlLaHEBRT TEA. 

India Offijce^ Lmdafiiy IWA Augusty 1870. 

Hi 9 Excelloucy the Right Honorable the Qovomur in Council, 
Port St. George. , ^ ^ 

Mr Load, — 1 have considered in Council the Despatch from 
your Kiicelleuoy in Council, numbered. 10 Miscellaneous, and 
dated the 20th of April, which transuii tied a copy of the rei>ort 
of the Commissioner of the Neilgherry Hills on the Affri-Horti* 
cultural and Industrial Exhibition held at Ootacamund in Octo- 
ber last, together with a box containing specimens of Tea, 
which you requested that I would have examined by the 
Loudon Brokers. 

2, On the receipt of your Despatch, I took the measures 
requested by you in regard to this Tea, and forward herewith a 
note by the Reporter on the Products of India, together with 
the repoH from Messrs. W. .1. and H. Thompson, who examined 
the speoimeus contained in the box sent by you. 

;3. The exhibition Seems to have been well managed, and on 
the whole successful. Much valuable information seems to have 
been obtained as to the Live Stock, Produce and Manufactures 


which are either now in existence in tkesa Hills^ ,dr might be 
introduced into them. The introduction cf the Quiiio%4pe 
cultivation of the Salep-misere ; Mr. Grove’s deMdng 

Coflke, and the dyes procured fh>m the CinohcM iree^ eaem to 
be among the most useful matters brought to notice in lllO 
repoi*t. 

4. Mr. Broughton's Exhibition of Cbemioal Products cannot' 
fail to be of practical ae well aar soientidc use. 

5. 1 appi'ove your Proceedings ■anotiouiiig the espcnditttre 
and commending the Goirmissiouer, and tnC Ccmmittee md 
Jurors who assisted him on the occasion.— I have, 

(Signed) AnorLL. 

Report dy Dr. Watson, dated 0th July, 1870. 

On opeiieiiig the box stated, in Madras Revenue iLetter, No. 
10 of 20th April, 1870, to contain sixteen specimens of Teas, it 
was found that parcel No. 2 comprised ten distinct samplcS} 
whilst that marked No. 16 held six difibrout kinds of Tea. 

The actual number of samples thus amounted to thirty. 

John Forbes Watson ' 

19th September 1870. 


Report bit Mewn. 11'. J. Jl. Thonuton, on Hamptes of A^eilghcrry Teas, referred to in Madrue Revmuo Letter., 
■' No. 10, dated 26<A Ai>rU, 1870. 


Place of )iroducti(<n and 
remarkn accompanying 
namplcN. 
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Uolmuut Efiiuto . . . • 

Tudbr I Jail G.'irdons ; made Oct olierj 
‘28ih, I84C, and thureforo rather now. 

An uplnioii on the twbit of the lonlj 

ro(iue»ted, as it Ib inaclilnc-rcHod.. 2 1-A 


Strenalh. 


Flavour. 


Manufacture. 


Very good. .Good 


Pungent. I Fine 


'kind 


I Fine Iv ory 
; Flower .. 


Peko, kind miichl 


Mr. Groves’ Pendulum Kullcr,| , 

Tudor Hall OardenB. Priise Green Tea. :2 l-B Good 
Tudor Hall Gardens, Rlock Tea, I I 
Idlmuallflcd for prize because of 
brokon leaf having been put through 1 

Tea Mill 2 1-0 'Fair 

Kullintty 4,30o ft.nlKivo Sea level. 

Green Tea 12 l-D \va\v 

Tudor Hall Gardena, Black Tea. 1 ^ 

made October 2ard, 1869 1 2 2- A I Good 

Tudor Mall Gardens, Black Tea.l I 

No. S. ,. ,, •• .. . . j2 2«B iTliin 

Tudor Hall ('ardonfi, tlio higliesti 
on the hUla, some 6,500 ft. Frlzcj 

Green Tea 2 2.0 Good 

Kulhutty, 4,900 ft. Tory dry climate. 

iGreenTen 2 2-D Fair 

Tudor Hall Gardens. Black Tea, 

I made 28r<l October, 1809 .. ..|9;i-A Good 

Kulhutty, 4,a«)0 ft. veiy dry climate] 
iGreon Tea 


Strong Burnt 

Fair, but course 
Fresh 

Brisk A strong 
Poor 


I 


Forest Dale 


‘-i 3-B .Thin 


j Ha very 

IfuU 

I 

I Brisk prcnli.ir 
Fair 


Small Ivory young Ilynon 

Good Pekoo class 

Fairly made, Hyson class . . . 
Curle<l black leaf with Pekoe eii 
Small Pekoo Souchong grade 

Well niado, young Hyson... 
Coarse leaf, Hyson kind ... 
Brokon, flat round leaf 
UyBoii kind . 


Cui'zon Estate . 


Vcdlaiiio Estate 


0 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 


C^raigmoro Tea Garden 
Kotagherry, Findlay's Estate^ 
Dahiiadies Estato . . • . 

Drooklanda Estate . . • • 


Hopewell Estate 
Avenue Estate 

VeDaiile Estate 

Vellanic Ssiate 


Col. Grant's Estate • . 
^Pekoe,1860 
Orange Pekoe. 1660 

Souchong Pekoe, 1960 . . 

Unoolored Gunpowder, 1860 


Ducoloi'ea Hyson, 1869« 
(.Flowery Pekoe . . 


7 
6 
t 0 
10 

11 

12 

13 

[C14 

15 

16 A 
l|16B 

||J6C 

16 D 


16 E 
16 F 


|Thln 

iFuir 

I 

Thill 

i 

Very good 

iThiii 

Po<n’ 

Fair 

Thin 

Thin 

|ThIn 

|0ood 

Fair 

Fair 
I Poor 
Thin 

Fair 

Very good 

1 

flood 

IWoak^ 


Very flavory 
fine 


and 


Curled, Orange Pekoe kind, much 

'flavour 

I ! Cl 0 i!>e GUI led, dull black 

Vory full and lino jPekoo or Pekoo Souchong ... 


leaf, 


paid 


“'I 


[Odd, very 
1 water. 


Fine, but think] 
tlio muster i.s] 
somewhat in- 
jured 

CJoarso 

Coarse and C>dd 

ICoai'SG and burnt 

Flavoury but iiecu-| 
liar 

jOdd, poor and sourl 

Very sour the worst 
flarour tea can 
iMve 

Fair but coarse or] 
rather odd 

[Good, but ratlicrj 
smoky 


Very tine, close cur^d flowery 
leaf 


Close Ivory and full of liowcr 

Fair Souchong, a inudiiiin class 

( Close Ivory black leaf 
( Pekoe leaf few ends 
Bold curled black leaf 

Bold Pekoo Boachong class 
Coarse curled 


Full flavoring 

Sour 

|Odd, burnt u bad 
quality in black 1 
Tea 

Thin and ratherj 
bnmt 

Pungent, high 

burnt, * 

aUt: 

•a lioj; 

Full burnt 

Vapid 


Flat Ivory dull black leaf . . 

Very fine Ivory Pekoe klqd 

Fine Pekoe Souchong kind 

Bold wiry Pekoe, Souchong kind, 
jolivehue 

bmall broken dull black 


Even Ivory black leal* 

WoU curled but dull leaf . . 


a good 
.WCFreenj 


VFinc Ivory Hyson leaf but Inforfor; 
'Color .. 

l^c Ivory leaf between Hyson and! 
jyouKg Hyson , . • . 

All flower , , 


Market Price 

Other Remarks. 

e 

. 7, '•» •'> 

Fancy Tea. 

i 

. 3/ ;i/J 

j As a class is greatly eiiimated In 
Hll its grades. Fancy Tea.^ Leaf 
isinall, closely curled, and of a bright 
black hue. with a few light PtMd 
tipa Suggest more ears to be taken 
|to produce an even fermuntatton. 
The color to aim at is an even Ufht 
l>rlght brown. 

2/2 2/4 

Good Tea. 

2/2 2 U 

1/10 

Good Toa, bulb uneven flirmenta* 
tlon. 

Fair, 

. 2/2 2/4 

A favorite class. 

. 1. 10 2/ 

Good leaf, but UQe\'en fenneata* 
cion. 

%'i 

Good. 

J, 10 :> 

Medium. 

J 10 2/ 

Fancy cJhhx, but not A good style. 

I/I 

CoarA, half-made leaf. 

2 d 2/8 

Fancy. 

2/2 2 4 

Fancy fine Tea on account of 
high flavor. 

Jjcut for .3 
Flavor 1/6 

Flavor most cbjcctionablo- 

•V.l 3,6 

Very saleable as a class, flne type. 

1/1 

Fair common. 

Loaf for 2/6 
Mavor 1/4 

Badly roanufketurod, almost sour. 

Dnd type of color ; spoilt in 
inaoufacture ; over burnt. 

1/10 

Sui)erior leaf, but flavor toferior# 

1/8 1/4 

Bod type. 

JmS for 1 6 
Flavor 1/ 1 

liOaf for 2/4 
Flavor 1/10 

Bad manufacture ; as a class nn- 
aleablc. 

Flavour great drawback on vshM 

1 10 2/ 

Good Tea, but over flred. 

1/4 1/6 ^ 

0 

A very good useftil oliss, save 
he hueof leaL 

Bad type, spoilt In manuikoiure 
ver flred. 

Tteaf for 2/6 
Flavor 1/a 

2/ 

Ditto. 

Fair leaf but flavor poor* 


2/4 2/6 
6 / 0 / 

ormore. 


Vciy good. 

Vory good. . j? 

Faaoy^ea, flower/ Pbkoo. 


I 
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CABBA8E. 

♦ 

CABBAOC-TREE OF NEW ZEALAND. 

It BiAy not b^generally known that the cabbago ti'ee, CordjfUne 
AuttraliSf wliiob grown bo Abundantly in New Zealand containH a very 
conHiderable proportion of Haccharine matter. In former yearn, nays 
A pplUd Scicncty the Maoris used, when on their *6011111^ excursions u]] 
country, to hock down a few of these trees near their encampments, 
and, after a day's expusure to sun and air, cut off quids which they 
chewed with great gusto. Fifteen years ago a gentlemen resident in 
Otago obtained a fair sample of sugar, manufactured by the Maoris 
from the cabbage-tree, which he sent to London for inspection. The 
process for extracting the sugar, h»» far as wc are awai e, has not been 
divulged the natives, and probably no iudividuul European is con- 
versant with the matter. It might, then, form nii interesting subject 
for' inquiry and dissertation how the process was accomplished, ami 
how far the tree could bo utilized for such a purpose. The cabbage* 
tree may bo readily propagate<i from seed, and its growth is compar.i 
tively rapid. The whole tree is fibrous, and can be made into pa|)er. 
It grows to a diameter of from I ft. to 3ft and height from 10ft. to 20ft., 
and is found chiefly in swampy situations, although it grows on hill- 
sides. The stem is thickly fibrous, and the leaves, which are long 
(ribbon-like), and about 2^ in. hroa^l, contain a good deal of fll)rc. 

TOMATOES. 

I’RUNING AND TRAINING TOMATOLS. 

Everybody seems to have his own plan for cultivating tomatoc.s, and 
just now everybody seems to be putting his plan into the papers. One 
proposes to pinch down the vine into a kind of dwarf bush ; another 
proposes to tnvin them on brush ; ainother to mulch the ground with 
straw, and let the vines fall dow'n as they choose ; another adWses as 
much manure os you can get ; another as little as you dare. The truth 
is, tomatoes wdll grow almost any way, and yield a fair return ; but my 
experience is, that pruning the vinos has as great an eflbct as it has up- 
on Catawba grape-vines. 1 tried this plan last uummer with w'ouder- 
fus effects. My tomatoes wore last year (and are tlus year, and will 
always be) right over a secret ditch, in a low moist place — in fact, water 
ran from the uuderdnuii all the summer, diy as it was. Holers were 
dug about 3 by 3 feet apart and 18 inches deep, and filled with .stable 
manure and Baugh's phosphate well mixed — that is, with all the manure 
I could get. The vino.s were worked several time.s, and then mulched 
with straw and “ laid by." At each hill u sbike five feet long was 
driven firmly into the ground, aud a hole w as bored through every 
stake about the middle, luid at the to[), w ith a three-quarter augerbit. 
The vines were pruned t<T a single stalk, and tietl with strips of factory 
cloth on inch wide to the st^dks, and bauds going through the holes 
above mentioned to prevent slipping (a galvanized nail w'oiild bo bettor 
and easier, a common nail w’ould rot the biunl in a few days). The 
vines thus stood about four foot liigh, wove tied id the middle and at 
the top, and wore thou allow'cd to take caro of thomselx'es, except that 
they w’cre pruned heavily throughout the whole seasou. The result 
was magnincent clusters of the largest iumatoe.s T ever saw, and in 
spite of the drought, the sevei-cst ever known in this region, they bore 
steadily till frost. To moke the experiment com[)leto, some vines 
wore left unpruned ; they produced plenty of vine and some small fruit, 
but after the drought set in they .almost I'oasud to bear at all. To make 
the experiment further complete, I put some ^iucs 011 high laud, and, 
though treated the same w’ay, the vinos burnt and died early in the 
summer. l^hese expedmeiitH coJ^^ineed mo completely; <ir, nmrc 
exactly, my having an abundance of tomatoes all the summer, when 
nobody elsa had any scarcely, eonvineod mo tliat heavy manuring, 
constant pruning, tying up at least four feet high, and planting on a 
low moist place, but thoroughly underdrained, will ensure the finest 
tomatoes, and the most of them; while unpnuied vines in tho same 
place did almost nothing, and vines on high laiul di<l absolutely nothing. 
’^Carolina Farmer, 


MARKET REPORT. 



, Lom»oN, 13/// (fetoher 1870. 

Coffee. The parcels bi ought to public .sale on Tuesday went off with 

out spirit at about last w^eek's currency. 9.*>0 ciisk.'<, 100 barrels, 23 O 
bags plantation C^lon chiefly sold : triage, &c., 38ff. to 50a. ; .small to 
bold grey, 52s. Bd. to 63 r. ; good to find bold coloiy, 04//. to 77/r. Gc/. ; 
poaberry.*71s- to 77s. Bd. 400 bags native Ceylon, all -.oM ; small, 39a. 
good ordinary, 47«. ; bold, 51 a. fi30 cases and 300 bags other I'aist India 
all sold : fine Mysore, small to bold, 68a. Bd. to 82a. ; iieaberry, 77s. Gt/. 
Winaad triage. 37a. to 47a. Gcf. ; ordinary and small, 53a. Grf. to .)7a. 
middling to bold, GUa. to 77 a- Bd. ; peaberry, 70a. Bd. to 79a, 15 packages 
Jamaica, 43a. to 48a. 130 bags Costi Rica, .53a, 6d. to 54a. Bd, ; and 430 
bags washed Kio, middling to good, .58a. U» GGa. Yesteitlay 2.30 casks 
plantation Ceylon at auction realised from 56a. Bd. to 78a. 1,600 bags 

washed Rio brought from 56 a. to 64a. 8,700 bags Costa Rica went from 

53a. to 59 a. Bd. 

'£££, 4,300 paekiiges of Indian growth were advertised for sale on 

Tuesday, but the bulk found buyers by private contract at full [trices. 
Of the remainder a fair portion sold at their previous prices. The deli- 
verie in London estimated for the week, ciided'^ October 10, were 
1 , 825*496 lbs. which is an iucroase of 188,157 lbs. compared with the 
previous statement. 

INDIOO.. 

CALCUTfA, 2nd March. 


pel 


Forward foifia of a sccret.natui-e alludod to in a former issue are now 
rormittod to come to the light of day. The J A R W produce, consist- 
mg of 4,000 maunds, has been settled for at Rs. 280 per factory maund 
being Re. 42-8 below tho price realized for the same mark of last 
season '5 produce, or " ith present exchange equal to a decline of K/?. 47 


per maund. It may just be asked in passing, if fins IndUm is so moch 
less valuable this year as compared with IMt yegr. whl^ Ib to be the 
probable decline in comhion dye, which is hoV givings 1 m of 1 to 2«. 
.[Mr lb. in London on the prioea paid her^TUst season. The anmisl pub- 
lic sedes are likely to begin about the middle of the oiurent month, and 
will indicate more correctly than private sales how prices sre.]|kgfy to 
rule for the season. 

INDIAN TEA. 

Two Auctions have taken place during the week at whl<^ 1,638 
chests were offered, all finding buyers exoeptiog 3 1 chests. There was 
a very active competition for all descriptions, and prices paid were ooii- 
8tH[uently ^'eIy full. Good Broken Pekoes show a considerable advance 
upon rates ruling a few* weeks previously, aud all PekOcs ore in good 
demand at stiff rates. Pekoe Souchongs brought about the same 
figures at sale us medium to fail' Pekoes, and very little Souchong is 
obtainable uudor 1 1 annas per lb. In Congous scarcely any thing is 
soiling under 9 annas per lb. All Teas with strength are in particular 
request- Private sales comprise 111 chests Debrooghur Tea Estate, at 
15 annas per lb. ; 254 packages Dehra Doon” Green Tea at 15} annas 

per lb., 264 chests Darjeeling | Kureeong} annas per lb., 

aud 260 chests Kallacherra" Tea at 1.3 annus per lb. About 3,300 
chests a re advertised for Public Sale during this week. 

Jute 

Continues in unprecedentedly large demand, and arrivals from the 
growing districts lU'o taken off the bazar as they come to hand at the 
rate of 18 to 20,000 drums daily, and should the shipments continue 
for another three mouths on tho same large scale as at present, the 
year's crop of Jute will be exhausted by the end of January next. 
Prices remain very high for all descriptions, and low as well as fine 
([ualitios ai‘e both in scarce supply and higher in value, why even 
Rejections are in demand at Rs. 3.12 per B. maund, and small quantity 
of lino Northern realized as much os lU. 6-2-6 yesterday. It must be 
confessed that the ruling rates taken together with the current high 
freight, lay down Juto in Great Britain at a dear cost, but on* the other 
hand there is at [iresent no prospect of lower prices for the year's crop. 
—Toul/iiin & Co.'s circulars. 

Indigo Outturn. 

CALCUTTA, Oct. 1870. 

The mail u facia ring soilsoii having now been brought to a close, we 
are desirous of giving the result of the operations as correctly as it is 
possible to do until the Indigo is weighed off, but have thus far aacer. ' 
tained from the final manufacturing reports, but a comparatively 
small proportion of the whole of tho factory outturns. In Lower 
Bcmjid our estimate of 26th August is confirmed. In Tirhooty Chum- 
pnrnti and Cltumpra the second cuttings have proved a complete failure. 
Tho heavy rain of August and early part of the BeptemW checked 
the growth of tho KhoonticA and tamed the loaves yellow, and the 
result of the second cuttings in some factories has been worse than was 
c\erkno\Mi. In the ilf/mrcA districts the AsAaree sowings (effected in 
June anti July on the setting in of the rains) have also produced very 
ittle, anti in many instancep the plant was utterly destroyed by con- 
stant rain and a consequent heavy growth of weeds choking it, and in 
other instauces by inundation. With reference to this fact we may 
observe that as the chief crop of Benares districts is tho produce of 
Khoouiiesy or stubble of the Assarec plant of t\w previous seas&ny the pros- 
[►ert fi>r next ye.u- in absence of the usual amount of such Khoonties 
11 any tiling but cheering. As regards the Z>oa// we ai*o still very 
inceHain about the amount of Indigo it is likely to send down. The 
•noiirmou^ fall 111 ['rices in London during the past twelve months of 
rom 2 m. to 3 m. per lb. (equal to 60 Us. to 90 Its. per maund) will 
wc fear, have the effect of making the sale of low to pood Native Oudes 
\ matter of great dilliculty in the approaching selling season, and as it 
‘h a common practice to keep back such Indigo up-country when 
u-ices here are lo^v’ and the market depressed, we think the actual 
amount of Much In«ligo produced this year will remiJii a mystery for 
iomo time, im I we give 21 to 23,000 maunds (against 30,600 maunds 
lost year) as the extreme quantity likely to be available for shipments 
hi.s year. 

Our ]>rcseiii OMtiinato of tho crop is as follows 1 — 

,Lowcr Bengal Fy. Mds. 27,000 

Tirhoot, Chuinpaniii and Chnprah ... 81,000 

Houarcs iJistriois 16,000 

Doab ... ... • • 21,000 to 23,000 

Total Fy. Mds. 96,000 to 97,000 

— irtI//a/4 Moran & Co.*s Circular , . omsaupm 

Calcutta, \tt November, 

The rains appear now to have qomc to a close with snob a downpour 
♦^hroiighout tho country as has seldom, if over, been witnessed so near the 
cud of October. It Ims come too late to affect the Indigo or this season 
beyond probably delaying the drying and packing of it for-a fl>w days. 
For next season it secures splendid moisture for spring sowings in 
Tirhoot, and Chuprahy where tho rain guagos have indicattd a fall varying 
from six to twelve inches between tho 22nd and 27lh ultimo. In Lower 
Bengal the rivers have risen in some places from three to four fbet, and 
the loss of sowings lately effected, by this and tho heavy rains, has been 
considerable and will involve great expense in the cost of extra seed for 

re-sowing. . % . 1 

To the lalMuring population of tho districts the injury their newly 
Bowm grain crops which will require to a great extent to be re-sown, but 
to do which, in many cases the ryots have neither seed nor the means of 
purchasing it, will bo very great and tho destruction of their huts adds 
further to their distress. .,,-.,1 v -a 

Wo aro told that tho outturn ot Benaree districts will' foil snort 
even of our reduced estimate of 16*000 maunds, but for ths prment we 
hold to our estimate 95 to 97,000 marntde, as tha^ probaMe reyiR of tbe 
season. About 300 chests of up-country Indigo have atnvedm tho 
market, but wc do not anticfpato any business iti sum qnwties 
until th e public *jale8 commence, probably libout the middle of tbo 
mouth.— /(f. ^ 
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MESSRS. SNAIKN KASIM A CO., 

TENT MAKERS. % 

FUTTSmUSB. 

'\IfHO iraoeived a certificate fo>ta H. M. Mackenzie, 
ff CdminiMftty of Ordnance, Fnttebgurti, on the 11th November 16^. 
ReaMCtfuUy beg to lofurm the public, that they xnako tents of every' siae and 
des<mtlo]| to order, of host motoiials, handAome sbnfK>* good workman 
shiPb at very reasonable prices. In support of which they have obtaiued a highly 
recomiaendatcey testtmonial from the above gentleman. 

They bog to aihiounce that they have a laive stock of tent materials al- 
ways m to execute all orders promptly and with much care and attentioif. 
Brass eyelets wUl be supplied In Ucu of leather ones lii every tent ; also vciitila 
tors wifi be made In unaer fly of large tents. 

X.'-Double-poled tents of 4 cloths throughout, and 4 foot veiandabs, complete 
with carpets, chicks, purdahs, gunny-bags, pegs and inaUets, as follows 

No. 1, 30 feet by 18 feet Rs. H2r) 

,, 9, 98 do. by le de . „ 000 

„ 3, 84 do. by 14 do „ 02.5 

II.— Single-poled tents of 4 cloths throughout niid 4 feci verandahs, complete as 
above, via 


No. 4, 9U feet square, .. .. . TIs. 

„ 5, 18 do. 

„ H, IS do. ..476 

„ 7, 14 do. 420 

I II.— Hill-tents, double fly and single kanat8of4 cloths, complete as alcove, via 
No. 8. 14 feet square, with 2 salbiuis, 3 cloths. 6^ feet high, . . . Rs. 770 

8. Is do. do. do. ... ,, 226 

„ 10, 10 do. do. do. 100 

„ 11, 8 do. do, do. 1 


IV.— Swiss Cottage tontH, double fly and circular salban.s, the rear one lieliig 
closed by 6 feet kanats to form a dressing-room of 1 cloths throughout, cum 
iflete as above, viz 

No. 12, 14 feetsquaio, Hs. 37. 

13, 12 do. .3.pi 

„ 14, 10 do. 285 


V.— Swiss Cottage tents, double fly and circular verandah, and S feet eAlbans, the 
rear one being closed by 4 feet kanats to form a bath-room, 4 cloths thraughput 
as above, viz 


No. 15, 14 feet square, 
„ 16, IS do. 

17, 10 do. 

„ 18, 8 do. 


Rs. 200 
„ 940 

200 
176 


VT.— Routlos of 4 cloths in fly and 4 cloths, in 6 feet kanats, ccnni»leto ok above, 
viz 

No. IP, 10 feet by 14 feet, Re. 225 

,, 20, 14 do by 12 do ... ,, 200 

„ 21, 19 do. by square, ,,160 

VII. — Sleeping pals for gentlemen, of 4 cloths, including chintz, and with 4 feet 
kanats, woemsn poles, complete as above, viz 

No. 2t, 12 leet square Us lOO 

,, 23, 10 do. 00 

,, 24, 8 do* . • • • • • ... * . ' 80 

VIII. — Beoboba tents of 4 cloths in fly and kanats, complete with durreo, Ac. 

No. 25, 12 feet square • • * Rs 110 

„ 20, 10 do. 126 

I, 27, 8 do. ... •*. ... ••• «« ... •* ... ,, 110 


IX.— Bhameanabs of 4 cloths in fly and kanats, 7 feet high, wiili 5 fert curtains, 
hanging from above, of 3 cloths, ooipplcte with 8 wooden polc« h.s 
above, viz 

No. 28, 84 feet square, Ra. 400 

„ 29, 18 do „ .{2.5 

,, 30,16 do .. „ 200 


X.— Sepoy pals of 3 cloths, with bamboo poles:*-* 

No. 31, 10 fbet by 16 feet, 

„ 32, 14 do. by 12 do. servants' pals do. .. 

„ 38, 18 do. by 10 do. do. do. .. 

,, 34, 10 do. by 8 do. do. do. ... 


Uh. 

If 


60 

50 

4.5 

40 


NLri'.BSAiY Tents. 


No. 36, S Ibet square, Us. 30 

„ 30, 4 fret square, . . . . 27 


XI.— Swiss Cottage tents for bills, double fly and circular snibenB of 4fcof, 
the rear one being closed by 4| fret kanats to forma bath-room, and two bath- 
rooms will be two sides, the npperfly 3 cloths, under fly 2 cloths, oozniilete 
with wooden poles, ss above, tie:— 


No. 37, 12 fret squaro Rg. 250 

„ 88, lo do. .. • ,210 

„ 80, 8 do ,, 1 K 5 


\ ” 

XII.— Mesa tents, throe-noled, of 4 cloths througbont and 4 feet verandiilis, 
complete, with glasa sbadee irith 4 branches with a brass clasp and two 
pnnkhas, complete ae above, viz. 


No. 4i), 40 fret by 20 fret, Rs. 1,500 

„ 41, 38 do. by 16 do. oftwo-poldfrdo. do. with (nepunkha.. ,, 1,250 
., 48» Bath-room, 6 fret square, with top for single-poled tent, 

without durries ,, .38 

„ 43, Zenana kanat, 3 cloths, 7 feet high, 78 fret lo' g, in two 

pleoea . . • • . . . . 72 

„ 44, Shtttrinjee of beat materials, per square yanl, (14) fourteen ** 


Tiavs.— Two<thlrds the price of the tent in advance, the remainder on 
delivery. Risk and cost or transport to be boi ne by purchasers, as also any 
charges for discounting their cn* ques and hcnmdfrs. No orders wi I meet 
with prompt attention without a remittance mentioned as above. 

Apply to 


Messms. shaikh KASIM & Cr., 
Tent Makors, Futtohgurb. 


The Ravages of White Ante. 

A BE oompletely pi-evonted by th« Preservative Composi- 

tloA pstented by Major Forbes, a.A., ExecuUre Engineer, H. P. W. 

Tills Is tho only effectual process yet Invented for protection sgatnst White Ants. 
It alio anesti decoy In woodwork whether sheltersd or exposed.^ 

Thadrt Ingredients, packed In tins, containing 96 lbs. each, can be obtained from 
the mdersl^edj this quantity, mixed with a due propoitloa of oil, willfrnaa 
polil nflMHit to prime l,(k)0 soparflclal fret. Price per tin, Rs. 6. 

flolu Agents. 

7, Haitliigt Street. • BURN fr Co., I 


ITOWBAH STEAM SAW MILLS.— The uOdenigned 

XL having erected extensive Steam Saw MiUa, with vertieal and olitnilar inn 
are prepuvd to execute every deaeription of Woodwoik OB a UMf ■sa to. ytee 
can bo obtained at our Howrah Iron Works, or at the 

Calcutta, January 1870. Iron Founders and Maahaiifrnl 


DOWBAH IKON WORKS.— WROUGHT IKON 

LI BKIDGEH, Roofs, Irrigation, and Pumping applianoea, Cotton. Jute^ and 
Oil PrcoMMi, Fug Mills, (therlaiest Ahrii Psttmn,) Jute, Flag, tuid col^ MIU 
Gcai-ing and Hiiafting ; klaehincry for Oollieriea, XndUgo Gonocma, and Silk 
FilatuJtis, lion Stcamcis, and Roig^ Ships’ Capstaiui UBQ Windlsssoe, Portable^ 
Htationaiy, and Marino Fngiiu!**, Hydru^io P r ess es , High and Low-ptesmiro 
Boilers, Tanks, Oasholdcrs, ^ilway. Mining, and Contraotora* Aant l Turn- 
Tables, Crotwings, and improved Jointed I^evcrH for Switches, Road Roueia, 
Cranes, Winches, Traversers, ftc.. do., manufootutvd. 

Having R voiy extensive Foundry, the undersigned arc in a poaition to OMOUte 
orders for all kinds oi Castings with great diviparch. 

Head Office, 7, HsNtingN Htreet, Cuf^tta. BURK A Oo. 


DURBAR TSMTS A CAMP BQVZPAOB 

* OF EVKRY UK 8C U1 PTI ON, 

MAUK TO OKDKB AT THE 


I tTTTEHGOnH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFAOTUBINO 
COMPANY, LIMITF.D. OP EXCELLENT CUT. BEST 
MATERIALS PROCUBABI.E, AND HANDSOME 
WORKMANSHIP. 


ESTABLISHED IN 18SS. 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN ISfifi. 

I’KIZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCESI EXHIBITION held at 
AGRA, during FEBRUARY, 18fi7. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL bV BROACH EXHIBITION IN BOM. 
BAY, HELD DURING DECEMBER 1868, WITH 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Price ListR will be forwarded on application to 

MEasRe. PREM MASIH A Co.. 

MaitaffiHff litncton. 


A revised List of Tents, with their reduced priceM, made by 

ME.SSBS. MOULA BUKSH & Co., 

TENT MAKERS, 

FUTTEHQVRH, 

TWHO received tho following certificatOH, ono from B.C. 

T T OIrtflelil, Kill , Collcrtw, Fiirriicknliad, on the 2Sth October IMS. ind another 
a. iollow. ' ~ 

MesBrH. Modla nuKsu Si Co., 

Putteh^urh, 

I have much plcnsiire in fluting D.at tho tent yon made for me has given latiifac* 
tion as regards uialci luh, tent und worknmnshlp. 

J. K. KIN, Surgeon, 

Shnhjehttnpoor, iBUPebruary 1870 Regirawtl. 

Have the honor to Inform t lie public In general, that In their man ufactory tho 
best materlnh are su))plliHl, snil biass ejeJets ore supplied In lieu of leather onea 
Ventilators will be muilo In large tents. 

I tints of 4 clothN throughout, and 4 feet verandahs, complete 

with cjirpcts, chicks, piinlahs, gunny Pngs, pegs, ond niHllets as follows:— 

feet by 18 feci . . J:.s. HJO / No. 3. -2t feet by 14 do. ..Rs. 620 

,, i —28 do. by lO do. ,, «>9i) f 

Hbove"’— ***^*°'^*^^^*^ tents of 4 cloths throughout, and 4 feet verandahs^ complete a.s 

•' ..Rs. 640 I No. 7.- 14 feet square .. ..118.420 

**’ 540 „ 8.-12 do ,,390 

6.~ 16 ^ do 47.7 I 

III.— Hill-fcnts, double fly and single kannt of 4 cloths, wllh 2 on r rgera of*] cloths 
Complete as above:— ’ 

No. 9.— 14 feet square .. ..Its. 270 1 No. jj.— 10 foot square .. ..IN. 200 

,. 10 -12 dj 225 1 ^ 

IV.— SwIssCotUgp tentsof 4 cloths throughout, double fly and circular aalbgaa, 
the rear one being closed by (i feel kanat to form a dressimg-roum, complete aa 
above ; — 

No. 12.-14 feet square .. ..Rs. .'IBO 1 No. 13.— 12 feet square .. ..Kt. 840 

V —Swiss rotiHge tints uf 4 cloths Tlnr iighoiit, dnnblc fly and circular verandah 

and 3 feci snibans, the rear one being closed by 4 fret kanat to form a bathing-room, 
complete as ai>f ve ; — 

No. 14.— 14 feet squaro .. ..Rs. 20o I No. 16 —10 feet square .. ..Rs. 200 

„ 15.-12 do 240 1 

VI. — Uoutics of 4 cloths. In fly anl In kanat, complete as above 

No. 17.-16 feet by H feet ..Rs. 22.". I No. 19.— 12 feetsfiuaro .. ..Bs. 19o 

„ 18.-14 do. by 12 do 200 | 

VII. — llechnba tents of 4 cloths fly ani kanuts, coiuplcto as above 

No. 20.-12 feetsqnarc .. .IN. 1.^0 i No. 2l. -lo feet sfiuare .. ..Rs. 140 

VIII. — Shampanahs of 4 cloths in fly and kanat. 7 fef<t high, with .ifoct eurtalna 
ymm Rbo\e, cf 3 cloths, and utglit woiidcn poles, comj.iptc an above 

No 22 — 24 feet ..quare .. ..Rs. 40i) | No. 24. feet square ., ..Rs. 290 

. 23.— 18 do .120 I 

IX. — SleepIng-pals for gentleinen of 1 cloth.s, including chintz and 4 feet kanat, 
wooden poles, cunipltto as above 

No. 2.5.— 12 feet .square . .* . .IN. 110 1 No. 27 —10 feet by 8 feet.. . .R«, $0 

„ 26.— 10 do do 90 I 

X. — flepoy pals of .'1 cJnllis, a irli poles- ■ 

No. 2H.-16feetby fca Hs. 60 

2U — 14 do. by 12 do. hcrvants’ liaN ,,60 

„ 30.— 12 feet by 10 do .sen aiU',’ pills ,,46 

X I ■ —Miscellaneous . 

No. 31— Necpsrary tents .5 ftel square Rs. 33 

„ 32- Ditto do 4 do „ 27^ 

„ 38— Uathfnff rroiii, 0 do wllh top for slnglo-poled . 

tP'.ts, wRlioiit durncs „ 38 ^ 

., 34— Snibiins for 2 loci bill tents », 18 

„ 35 — Shutruiijcu per yard Rp. 1. 

„ :i6 -Mess-tents of t1ir> e poles coiuplcte, with glass abode, 

brass (lasp.punkha &c .of 4 cloths throughout, 40 feet 

by 20 feet „ 1,600 

TzBMa.— Two-thirds of the prices must accompany the orfflK to meet prompt 
attention, the remainder on delivery. Risks and anv dlaeount enatged la casklnc 
the cbequea, ftc.» to be levied on purcbaacra. All ordera will bo exeeatod wlthouttSe 
leaat delay. 

Apply to MOULA BUKSH fr Go., 

Tnu-Mafttrs, Wumhgurh, 
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CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OE INDIA, ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOR 
^ RAILWAYS. 

, .a , ^ »omDa3r srancil* ... I advanuge ^ Addli’a Pemuinent Way In addition to Iti chaannesl and 

The Bank ipvQts imyablein i':nqtanil, S‘^nflon>l. and fnrnnfi.nm in flic durability. cnuHiatsth its lelTtg a longitudinal bleeper Uuad ; It comblnesiSe oAero/ 
T'r.iam* «Eoii 4, ^ j per uiid fl^li-pUte, and thus ennhle* chair#, apikea and trenalhi to be dliMnied 

It to foreign countrlei, la erMat 
facility of close peeking of carriage 


principal Toeme of all the Avatralum Colonic*# 

Circular Notea and Lrttria 0 / CrttUt oit' alw) griititcd for the use of Travellera i 
the BtML on the Continent imd to Kurof>c overlanfl. 

The Bank purehaHCfl Rill# and grunt# Draft# pnyuLle in Culcutifi, hfailmi 
Oooonada. C^on, Hongkong, Fout-hocvfoo, Shnngli.'ii, Hankow, tSingapoii 
Penang, ManritiiiH, and Vokoliaiuii 

iMKRE^r Allowed. 

On Deposit Aoroimt# jlivuMo on deuiund Inti^ivut will l»e oivditcd half voru-l 
on 30th . Juno and ;il«t DicfiiiLt-r, jit f lie rate of two )u‘r rent. |ici- anuiiin on Hi 
dally balance, not exceeding oia* Iwic ICupciw. 

On- Fixed Dkcoxirn. 

12 nuintJjK .. , .. ,.5 percent. 

3 do. 3 

All lot tom Hhould l)0 oddri'HHod and lIouudicM made payable te the Chaitorec 
Merca ntile Bank._ 

ORIEN T aITba ’NT r(:ORPO^^^^^^ 

Bombay Agency. 

ExerrANoR. 

THE CORPORATION yrant Drafts on Loiulon oi 

Demand and at from one day to aix inoiithii’ aiglit, and Draft# on Kcotlanc 
and Ireland on dcmnncl, ulfio CiteuUir Notou ncgoiiutilc lu Egypt, s^na, th< 
Continent of Euiopc, the Austialiaii Colonies. New Zoalond, aiul tlio Cape o 
Good Hope. 

No Draft nt mx nionth’M Night ll.i granted |V.f’ u miiu iiikIct Cr>«> .Simi# unde] 
£20 arc only drawn fur on Denuind. 

^ Co MM Ih. SION 

Tho rate of CoMiriiiNHion charged iiy tins Agi'iny^on tlic purrliusi* or s.ilo 
Government HecuillleH negutiahle in Uonibuy is onequarlci jut cent .md on the 
colleotion of Billn one per cent., and I’osliigo 

The Corporation take (‘h<i]gc:‘ of Go\eniincnt Ihiiur, Miaics in ili* Ihink 
Bombay, and otli'ir local l^tuckh, free ot all charges, and will diiiw Iiileicst and 
DlvldenilM on the saim- as they tall dno on the ful lowing terms - 

If to Ije remitted through the Corporation .. ^Vllhout charge 


If to )jo paid in India, u CunnniNsiun will he eluirgcd of 
On delivering Meciirltios our of aafo eust«uly . . 

Honrs of baalncHs 

Batnrdays 

Bombay, lat October iMtiP, 


10 to 
lollo 


i per cent 
t do. 


ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

iNCouronATkii by Royal Ciiauteii. 30th AcocaT, iH.il. 
raid up Capital, .Cl. 5* H),(KX). | liewrio Fund, JCitl ''00. 

Di.posit^*. 

Interest ih allowi*d at ,•> per cent, iut .'innuni, on Deposits of not Ich.s rhun Rs. f,o0, 
and not exceeding Uh. CO.nOO, is lodged for IJ months eertaiu l>cpoHita foi 
Nborter periods, or for suiiih iihu\o Hs.fiO.ooo, must be arranged foi Mlth Hu; Agent. 

No Tntere.st is allowed on Current l)e])OHit uceoiint.s. 

The Corporation grants dratcn on London payable nt any term not exceeding six 
months. On Scotland and Ireland payahlo on dninand onl3', also on the Hank'w 
AgcucleN and Correspondents in India, CeyloiL Cinnu, Mauiitiiis, Australia, and 
New Zealand at tho exchange of the dav • 

Drafts are drawn for sums of £1 andtupwaid. 

Circular Notes of lib), £■*(), mid rjO each, useful lor travellers to any p.xrt ol the 
World, arc uhsu issued. 

JY, A..— It IN rcsiueHtod that ill all cases of upplieution for drafts, the Chiistian 
name of the person to whom llic money is to bo sent ahould lie given: and J 
married lady, her own (duistiiui name, not that of licr liusband, is reiiuired. 

JOHN 8. 8CR^ MGL’OCFl. 

Oalciitbi, J.lthfsepttmihcr, 1H70, Agent. 

ATIONAL JUNK OF TNUrA, l7lMJTEU 

UOMUAV BRANCH. 

GURU ENT DKPO.SIT ACCOUNT}^. 

nie Bank opons Current DepoHit Accounts, nud allow.s riitciost at iho ruin 
of 2 iicr coiit. per unniiiu on Uubtomerh’ daily balances, from ll-> .'jtH) iij) to 
Bs. 1(K),000. 

FINED UEPthSITS 

'1 he rnjik receive.^ money f'U Fixed Deponit. iind allow.s IiUerCyt tliercoii ns 
follows 

On DopoRits subject to ti months* uotiCA' of withdrawal, 4 per cent. 

Do. .. 12 „ r, 

EXCHANGE. ** 

Tho Bunk negotiates and collects Bills payable in London, i aloutin, Madras, 
and Hongkong. It .'Jso graut# dralta ( n Lundon, and on its Hruiirhe>, and 
Agencies, at the cun cut ratcH ef E.xi huiige. 

By order of tlie Diicctors, 

JAlCtEr 

Bombay, 2rith Auk net 1870 m* 


jy 


IIS WIN DRAM. Mamigei. 


w 


Cl piT cent. 
S do. 


|EW BANK OF BOMBAY,— rZ/, 

HATEB. 

Diri'olnt. 

On Government Bills 
On Private Bills and Notes 

On Loans on deposit of Qoveniiuent Paper, Bullion, 

or Railway .Shares « do. 

Intfrekt. 

On Fixed T.oans on deposit of Government Piiis r, 

Bullion, or Railway Bhares . . d do. 

On do. do. do. Ooodr or Bliipping 
doounieuts for Goods ... . .H do. 

On Ciwli Cix*dits, on Kecurity of Goveiunient Fapof, 

Bullion or Railway Hhaios, suliject to u Commission 

of ^ p€*r cent, on the amount of Credit 7 do. 

The Bank i# prepared to anuugc CTcdits to be negotiated thiongh its Ageueios 
In the Cotton Distriets. 

Bt^bay, ISth^nly 1809. 

LLOYD’S BANK, 

DAHJEELl. 

Fixed Interest is allowed on dcpoKii.^ of P,#. 100 nml upwards on tho 

following terms 

, On sums lodged for .3 months certain l per cent, per annuin. 

Do. 12 do. 7 do 

Do. 2 years certain .s do. 

Interest is allowed at 2 per cent, per annum Oh floating ileposlH or L'lincnt Ac- 
counts, when the balances excce>l .*,00 Riqic*i*s. 

There ore many who htn it a dread of speculate m, and yet wiio desire a raircr 
rate of Interest than IS obtainable from Invest inentH In Government ]iaper and Rail- 
way scrip, or fixed deposits in Joint block Commercial Banks, licmlttances 
can be made by choMues on any part of the world. 

Intaest paid half yearly In India or London. 

A. B. L. WEBB, 

Daijeellng, Northern Bengal, 1st Au^st 1870. Manager. 


- with. Tlie parts being fewer. In cases of slilpiuent to foreign countrlei, la af^iMat 

imporCanie in saving of freight, as well as for ^*''*"*- — . 

over long land distances. 

't has also great advantage in .siniplicitv of hiving, and rlienpneu In maintenance* 
The start' m-eded for this imrpo^c may be limited, and nospcclal or previous ibiowl^ge 
lareniilred. • 

For jil.'iii*- ,‘*jitM iiiciitioiiH, price INis, m.d nil oilier infbrinatlon, apply to the tin - 
derslsned 1. KLII^OELHOEFEH, 

Sole Agent for the above. 

Tuinut ]} on M'f./ / < TAFJHA 

MOOIILEK DHUK, A RELATIVE OP RAO JOTEE- ' 
PERSIIAD k Co., 

Tent Manofaoturers, Futtebimrli* 

A revised List of the prices of tents, &c., made at the manufactory of Moorlec Dbur 
and (>L 

Double poleil tents of 4 i-loths throughout and 4 feet verandahs, complete with 
carpet*!, cliicks, purdahs, gunny baps, pins and mnllet.s os follows 


Sleeping pals, fi cloths, ebints lining 
and wooden poles, with one carpet, 4 
clotliN in kanats, complete. 

No. *24, 12 feet square, .. Hs. 125 

„ 2:1,10 do. by 12 feet, .. „ no 

„ 2n, 1 0 do. square, . . „ .9.') 

„ 27, sepoys’ pals, 15 by 16 ft. (4 els.,) 75 

. 28, ditto 14 by 12 ft. (8 do.,) 5,5 

,* 20, lascar pals, 18 by 16 ft. (3 do.,) 65 

Shamianai. 

No. no, 40 feet square ot 4 cloth In flies 
and 12 feet high, with kanate, 
complete as above, being 16 
wooden poles, . . Rs. 830 

„ .31, 24 feet, 8 wooden poles, 

with kanats, . . „ 500 

32, 20 feet, 8 ditto ditto ditto, „ 41o 

., 33, 12 „ square, .. „ 250 

Stable Tents. 

•34, 8 by 12, for one horse. . . „ GO 


No. 1..".2 

feel 

b\ 20 feet 

Rs. 

1,0’2< 

.. 2, ,30 

ilu 

by l8no. 


VI) 

.3. 2.S 

do. 

hy III do. 


810 

,. 4, 2(, 

do 

by 16 do. 


76< 

„ \ 2 1 

do 

by M do. 


61 5 

Mngl* poll! 

Ic LtH of 1 clotiis 

ihrrugb 

tiut.ard 

Ittl 

u iiiplUc ns 111 )! 

' <'i 

ly . — 

No. 0,20 

feel 

squill e. 

i: 


T, IS 

do 

diltf). 

•f 

64' 

8, 16 

do. 

ditto, 


/.7' 

9,14 

do. 

ditto, 


.51“ 

10, 1.1 

do. 

ditto, 

If 

•M 

. 11. 12 

do. 

ditto, 

•9 

4«'0 


Hill tents of 4 I lotbs. In kunnt 1 ml top 
and ill sncbuiis .*5 tlotli*<, and ctiui'letous 
iibo\e, Mz, : — 

No. 12, II fcet^qu.wiMl •2snebanH, lis.iHO 
„ 13. 13 do. dill o do. 2 ditto, .,270 

„ 14, 12 do. ditto do. 2 ditto, „ 250 

ICoutics of n ciotliH iu top, ami •! cioth 
n kuunts, coinidete as aboM*, \i/ 

No. Id feet ondl 1 feet, . Hs. 

, Id, Id do, do. 12 !lo., •• „ 22'» 

, 17, 14 do do. J2 do 2).'i 

, 18, 12 squill c, . . „ 20.'» 

Swis# ti ttuge teiils, double fly and cir- 
culiu Muban*', alJ the lorn enclosed u itii 
kanats to foi in roou)*>', 4 ploths tlirough- 
it,Mith I 111 pits. 

No. 10, Id feet Hciiuirc, . . Its, 520 

•20, ir> do. ditto, .. „ 40,“. 

21. Mdo dit o, .. „ 450 

22. 13 do. ditto, .. „ 42i 

23. 1*2 ilo ditto, . . „ 400 


35, Necessaiy tents, • • 25 

.3d, ditto small, • • 

37, Zenana kanats of 3 cloths 7 
feet high and 3 feet broad, 

Its. 3-8 per yard. 

38, Division cnrtiiiii and ka- 
li at will be charged for 
agreeably to size of tents, 

39, Glu/ed doors, with boxes 

for packing, each, •• 

40, Bntji ing tents, 6 feet and 
10 feet (3 cloths,) 

41, Boots for tents, per boot, 

42, Shutrunges of best matarial por 
square yard, 18 ^nnos. 

Apply to MOOBLKE DHUE) 

At the shop of BuQilrabundRss & KlshunshoJ, Furrnckabad. 


32 

23 

33-8 

20 


raUcJnjU) Uf 25:^ tnher 1807. * 

I^OTICE. — Military and Civil Officers of all stations are 

Li I ufonuctl that Durbar Ten tH and Camp equipage of ©very UeecriptiOn arc 
iiade to oi*de» hy the Futtehgiirh Tent Manufhcturlng UompaDy, admitted to bo 
cxcollent lu.itciialH, best cur, and bnndbomo workiiianship. Printtd lists will be 
TWiiniod on uiudication 

MOULABUX&Co. 

lultebgiirli, August 1870. 

ROHNEE TEA AND COTTON ASSOCIATION. 

Pivspectus, 

Tin- P^state. Tlie land extends from near tUu fHhoura to Kuprailt nil along the East 
iiie ol tho jMijrollug und Sllligorco road, and niny bo said to be the Jtmat $oil in the 
/«!— well Miitcd to the gr«>wih of Ten, OofTee, Cotton, Tobacoo, Ginger, Castor Oil, 
The ana of the Estate Is 1,777.^ aert.s, and the leaHchold has cost the undersigned 
I. exclusive of stamps, conveyancing, &c. A small annual rent has to be 

•aid toGoveininent ’ , .v 

Sixty aci-es arc in ten, planted 4' by 2' so at not to lose oltogethcr the cold season 
1869-70. X, . 

To be ti'ot ked hn a jtriratr Gontpaini — The under. signed proposes to associate with 
iinself several partners and to utilize the land by gradually putting flve hundred 
•res of the very pick of the soil under tea, reserving the i*emamder for cotton and 
mlier, unless tho Association would pro! er selling portions at aprollt. 

It is a very flue loy of land end is quite worth 17 Rs. per acre, on an averago. 

Payments of calls to be made quarterly or monthly to Lloyd’s Bank, 
►arjcclliig, Mr Lloyd t.> be Agent, charging sixty Rupees monthly for hla time. 
Trouble snO re-sponslbillty. The garden to be in charge of an experienced manager 
lu» would have to liold at least one niu|a sliare In it , . 

l icM 0/ tea, (1/1(1 f-Mtunaie of outU/kf md /»/*q//:.— From sure data already obtained 
from similar or seuiewbat lufcrlor soil in the neighbourhood, the yield of ^ may be 
token ot i md. per acre tho 2nd year, 3rd yoar2i mds., year 4 mds., 5th yew and 
aflct words at host h mds. per acre. During the cold weather of 18W-70 only 60 acres 
were planted out. In the following season 240 ncies, end tho year af^ that 200 acres 
or as much as ilie funds economically used, will admit ef. Tha land would have te be 
oaid for during the Ist year by qiisrterly iiHlabneuts, with Intereet at six percent, 
per annum, on the unpaid quarterly baloiiccs. The price of tlie bas ^en at 
moderate flguro of W Ws. iier nmuiid, but oidlnary tc/'ai has hitherto etfld at an 

*'uts now the most practicable onangement, that there be 16 

one anna shores end that any one may take one, or more of those anna iJiarei, and 
pay Rs. 2vW per anna sliarc monthly, or If lie prefers It Rs. (^quarterly, In advance 
and that the most be made of this money. , , , ' 

The project Is not Intended for large capitalists but lor the savinn of poorer men 
with salaries. Mr. Llovd is prepared if necessary to take J of the shares. 

Ilo Is already In 6 shulUr associations In the torsi and he •♦‘“5®? 
utilise this flne block of waste land. Tlic teral gardens arc 

well, if present cli cum stances continue, and there Is no reason to anticipate any 
clisiian v> hotever, this garden will pay 40 cent, per onanm. 

* Amount of culls to be paid In Darjeeling free from lose 

shareholders may l)C cn equal terms, t hcqr.es on any Indian or Ei^Usb Bank or 
good house of business, will bo found the best ordinary i^aas of remlttMce. ■ 

* There need be no fbar of this Company being at nhlngbnt^ snoMss) tide theOom- 
hsloners last report on our pouna hrai gardens, Northern 


missloners last report on our young 
Darjeeling, lat August 1870 


WILLIAM LLOTP. 


FriaUd for a* Propii«tw by Jauw Psas$m, at th* (?rwtM Prut, Sombay. Fubliahad by W*MaH S Go., CUeutta.— HoY. 15th, 1870, 
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PRIZE OF £5,000. 

Fori Willimi, the 11^/* Jamtary 1870. 

T he GOVEBNOR general in council pleased to 

direct the publication of the ff'^Uiwing advertit^ement : — 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

l^The Government of India, after (‘omniunlcAtloii with varloitR Agrlrnlturul 
and Horticultural 8ocieti<-s in InrlJu, and with j>araoiie liitoroNted in the 
subject hoe antvedat the concluHiuu that the only real obataolo to the 
development of an extenaivo trade in the flbro of Klioca or Chlna-gmaH ia 
the want of Huitublo machinoi-v for aepara ting tho fibre and bark from thu 
stem and the fibre flroni the bark, the cost of ufTectlng such separatfon by 
manual labour being great 

•j —The demand fur the fibre Ih now large, and n > doubt might be extended with 
reduced prices, and there is a praciioally unlimited extent of country lu 
India where the plant could bo grown 

The ruquiremonts ef the case ap|jear to bo sonic machinery or proco«N 
capahle of producing, with the aid of animal, water, or steem.powcr, a ton 
of fibre of a quidlty which shall average in viiliia not lesb than £f>0 per ton in 
the KiigUsh market, at a total coht^ all pruccsseR of manufacture and al- 
lowance for wear and tear included, of jint more than £10 per ton. The 
said procesRes are to be understood to include all the o}}urationR perfurmcMl 
after the cutting and traonport of the idant to the place of uianufiicturc, to 
the completion of the manufacture <)f fibre of the quality above descnlHid. 
The machinery must bo simple, htroug, durable, and cheap, and should bo 
suited for erection at or iioav the plautatioiiR, as the rofuHC 1m very UKcful 
as manure for continued cultivotion. 

4. — To Rtimulato the invention or adaidation of mucIi machinery or proccan, the 
Uoyernment of India hcroby offers a prl/c of £6,000 foi the madiinc ami 
prouuSH that bent fulfils all the requiruments named ali^ve 
5,_l{ewHrds of moderate amount will be given for really mcritorlouM invention^*, 
even though failing to meet entirely all the eundiiionR name<l. 

C. — ArrsiU^ments will be made by the Guvfrnmoiit of India for the supply of 
carefHuly dried stems, and siieoimeiis of fibre separated from the bark, but 
Hubjected to no other process, to mechanical firms and others desirous r»f 
competing, on application to the Secretary to the Goveriiment of India in 
the Homo Dopodlraent 

7.— 'All machinery, Ac., must bo brought by the compotitors at their own charge 
to a locality which will Ijc notified hereafter, probably m the North-Western 
Provinces or the Punjab, and there v^ orkod under the suiKJi’visiou of their 
own represontalAres for a sufflclont time t<» enable the judges appointed by 
Government to determine whether all the conditions named have Isien 
complied with. The pHso machine is to bo transferred, if required, to Go- 
vernment at 6 per cent. al>ovo cost price : the patent right in any such machi- 
nery to be also transferred, If required, to Uovurnment, on the latter secur- 
ing to the patentee a royalty of .6 per cent, on the cost price of all machines 
manufactured under the patent during Its <-urrouoy 
6.-— One year from the date of this advortisement will Ijo allowed for the prepara- 
tion of the machines and their transport to the locality Tiaiuud for the 
competition, and the trials will then l>e madu and tho decision of the judges 
announced. If noinventioii of sufficient merit is received in the abuvc>naincd 
period to obtain the prize offered, tho Government will continue to allow 
machines to be tendered for trial till the end of two yeais from the same 
dale after which, or on award of the prize, tho offers herein made will be 
w'ithdrawii. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY 

ON TKK 

CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA. 

To any person who shall produce on nr 'before tho Ist March 1871 the best 
iimctlcal Treatise on tho Culture and Manufacture of Tea in Imlia, the sum of 
Rmioes 500 and the Grout Gold Modal. 

llio Treatise must afford full Information^ tho following |)oiiits, founded on 
tho writer’s own observations or ux])erimeH|ik and not merely a compilation 
from Books ^ 

1. Selection of sites, soil, and climate. 

2. The laying out oi a Garden. 

8' Preparation of tho soil, sowing bf tho seed, either in nurseries or in gitii 
4. Transplanting, and the effects of tho nso of manure. 

5. Hoeing and weeding. 

0. Pruning— the best mode of. 

Plucki^— 'the best mode of. / 

S. Labour— management of, with details, os to apportioning of work, pay- 
ments, and advanoea. 

\\ Manufacture in all its liraiichos, Including the use of mebhanical liivcntiona 
and contrivances aa tending tfi reduce the cost of production generally. 

10. Box-roaking—machinory— to simplify and ^capen its coat, packing, lend- 
ing. stamping and preiiaring for shiptneiit. 

Hi, I i . Seed, plucking, drying, transport,— Ixwt mode of preserving and its utilirji- 
' tion when not saleable. 

lit. Management— best mode oF~as respects labour, account forms, adjunt- 
ment of advances, Ac. ....... * 

». IM, . The coat of cultivation in full detail. ^ 

14, The coat of manufacture in full detail. 

The Copy-right of tho Essay shall become the property of the Booioty for 
publication in their Journal or othorwiso. 

The auceeseful Gompet^r mey, however, arrange with the Society's Prlntera 
for tho printing, at hie own expense, of a number of extra copies fbr sale on hia 
own account- ' shw ^ 

The Society are not boimd to award the price, unlosa they eoiisldor^e Essay 
deserving of it ; but may award such part of the Premium as tho Essay may be 
•diudgea to deserve. e 

^ ^ aTh. BLECHYNDBN, 

^ Seentary, 

Metcalfe MaU, Calcutta, 16th March 1870. 


TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES. 


QEMTLEtdENS' DEPARTMENT. 

Leather PortmantonuN in all sizes 
Flat Valises in every mnku. 

Overland Trunks In all sizes. 

Leather Hat CaseN, round and square. 

Square mouth I cathcr Bssrs. 

Japan Uniform Ca'^CH In uTl Hizes. 
nailwny 1'niiikN cveiy make. 

Canvas BiigH foi dirty liiiun. 

Hots and Caps of every description 
Silk and Wool shiris in nil sizes. 

Stout Flannel shirts, new ijnttoms. 

Waim Flannel sleeping suits. 

New Algoa rilcepinp suits. 

Lambs' Wool Under shlrt-s. 

Worm Merino Undei shirts. 
lAimbs' Wool Diaweis (long and .short.) 

Wuini Merino Drawers (long and short) 

India Gauze Undei Nliiits 
India Gauze DniweiH, long and short 
Lambii' Wool and Moniio ^ocks 
White and t'oloied Cottoi socks 
Warm Cloth and Uingi^ood Gloves. 

Boots, shoes, imd sbi'pcrN, in eveiy make 
WfMil Muffiersand Kcaivca. 

Silk scarxes mul T.oh 
P ocket IlnndkcK hlcfs, ready for use 
Collars ill hII the new shapes. 

Towels of every (Icsciiption, ready for u-c 
P.'iper Collars in nil sires. 

(tail way Hugs in great variety. 

Iilcarletnnd Bbu* Blnnkels. 

Helmets and Bun lints on iinprovod priueiples 
Tweed Suits iVem Ite ‘JJ. 

Blue serge Suits for Overland Wear 
Conner Bag? in variouR sires. 

Chuviir Boots and blons all sires. 

Binces and Klrntlc Delta 
Hair Biushcs and Combs. 

Tooth Brushes and powders 
Mattrassea and I'lllows 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT 

Ladion' Trunks fitted with Tray, A c 
Ladies' Bugs in nil hizes 
Wnnn Tartan Wool Hliawls 
Tartan Wool Plaids fi r Dresses. • 

Stniwd and Fancy Mohuiis for Drosses. 

Scotch W'incey's for Costumes. 

Trnx'Hlliug Costumes icady for UNO, Hs. 7-8 to Kh 8 
Wotcrpru«»f Clonk.? to cover tlie entire Dress. 

Worm DrosBes, ready made. 

Black Cloth Jackets, ric hly trimmed, Rs 6-8 to Rs. 21 
Fancy Jnekets in great variety 
BeiliirWool Juxkets in all colors. 

Berlin Wool GanbaldTs in all colorR. 

Llama .lackeis A GanbaldrN in gi-oat v.nrlcty 
Berlin Wool Vests, in nil stjdes 
Berlin Wool Cross Overs m all colors 
Warm Lln»oy Petticoats, ready made. 

Blue Cloth Petticoats, ready for use. 

Warm Cloth Gloves ui variouR stylcR 
White LamlM' Hose in all sizuh. 

White and Coloured Merino Hoso in all sizes 
Trimmed Hats in every style 
Millinery Bonne tR m great variety. . 

Flowers .and FcntlierR, a cloilcc aBsf>rtmeilt 
French Merinos in every Hhadu. 

French Llam.i8 in all the new colors. 

Cambric morning \Vrap]>ers 
Print and Cambric Oarlbaldl’s. 

Kid Glovea in all si/eR and color». 

Boots, Bboes, and Blippern, In all the new atylos 
The Shrewsbury Waterpi?iof Cloak. 

Jewellery in great variety. 

Wool Head' DrosHus in all eoloru. 

Tooth BrusbeH and Spmigo.s 
f Tooth and Violet px»wder. 

Under Clothing, in gi*eat variety. 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT- 

Warm Di’esscs ready for urc. 

Wincey and Mohair Frocks 
Under-clothing in all sizes. 

Fancy Menno Hos© iu c-Acry size 
White Coiten Hose in every make 
Striped Merino Hose in all sizes. 

Knickerbocker Hose in all colors 
Fancy Merino Socks In every stylo. 

White Merino Socks in all sizes. 

White Colton Socks In every make. 

Btripod Merino and Cotton Socks. 

Knickerbocker suitR for Boys. 

Straw Sailor Ilata in all sizes. 

Black and drab Felt Hals. 

Boots and Shoes in every make. 

Trimmed Hats in all Styles. 

Warm Gloves in all styles- 
Berlin Wool Jackets in all colors. 

Berlin Wool Vostsi iu all sizes. 

Wonn Cloth and SealRkm Jockota. 

Any oitiole not in Stouk mode to order on ue shortest notice, 
estimate con be given for an entire outfit. 


If required, an 


e, Chnroh Date Street, Bombay, 


J. & W. TyATSON & C6. 



AGEICULTURAL GAZETTE OP INDIA. 


Dec. 16, 1870. 


JOHN NEtBEHO.^ENHlTL MEUOlSANT, COM- 

f| MISblON ANt) TRAtfStt AQBNCY, BOMBAY, in prepare ^ to undortAke 
OrderA for Good! of every djee^ptiQn from MlA^land, France, or Germany, on the 
most adveAtajfOoui terms, «t tMig&Vno time secnrint? as liberal «n arrangement 
for trannlt charges, &o-, os obtain.ihle. 

TRANSIT AQlfiNfOY.— Mr N. will underhikc the rocoiviiijr fttid forwarding of 
any kind of Goods, PockagOR, or Parcels, to and from Europe, with strict atten* 
tion to the instniotlons and Intorosta of his Coiistituenfs. 

Mr> N. will be happy to give prompt coriipllaiice to all Orders entruated to him 
hy ConHtltueuta in the MofuMsil for every deeurlptioii of Articles, Oilinau’s stores, 
Wines, 4tc., Ac. 

Occasional Advorthenicnts will indicate tbo Goods instock, and such other 
Articles not having on h ind ho will pronuro them in the market at tlio lowest 
possible rate with duo regard to qua’ity. 

Orders to lie acooinpanieil with Remittances or reference for payment 

No. Meadow Struct, Fort. — Bornliay. J NKUBE'Wl. 


(UIKAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 

TUROUUU HO:)KiNG WITH EAST INDIAN, .SUINDE, PENJAIl AVI) 
DEI.UJ, AND OUDE AM) IinmiA'rND KVILNVAY.S. 


^NGIirdtt HO^BL, BOMBAST. 

ertmaiH hotbl lani. 

APOLLO. STRBKT. 

T his Hotel is fitted up and furnish^ in the most com- 

ploto manner ; no expense has been spared to render it the most commodioue 
■ and comfortable Establishment, both for Gentlemen and Families, to be found in 
j Bombay 

The Sleeping Apartments and Sitting Rooms are replete with eveiy conveni- 
I cnco, and the Htnctcsl regard Isli^ald to cleanliness tnoughout the premises. 

• The Table will be |oiind t^) be abundantly supplied with viands of unrivalled 
I oxcclloiice and the etiliii.iry departuiont is under the immediate supervision of 
1 the Proprietor. 

j 'The Wines, Idquors, and Boor aro i>f the very bust description, supplied from 
the nnist ceicbrntoil Lounoh in the London and Oontinental Markets. The Pro- 

f e iotor j ontiduntly rucoramenda thi-s Establishment to the {latronage of Travel- 
ers and liuHidonts, all of whom may be accommudatod with the ooimorts of homo 
at modurato charges. 

I Thu Hotel IS pleasantly situated, and within, five minutes of the Railway 
htation, and Apollo Bunder 
Itonihnv, Jju/ifsf 1870. 


Oil and aftor 1st Boptembor 187<h PA^8KNGERS will he b i )ke I thr.aigh 
botwesn the prliiclpJ places on tho il 1. P and the above Riilwavs 
OOGD and E’.VIICEIjS TRAFFIC of all kiiidi will also bo rocclvod at .ill Good** 
Stations on the O I. P Railway fm- trinsmlsalon, via .lublMilpurc, t i any 
Goods .Station on either of the above U iilw.iv i and vice ver.si, and CoU'^igu 
monts of Goods of two Tons or more in woighb will bo himR thnoi.rh to Llicir 
destination in the waggons in which they are on 'inally lo;idod to all those 
places on either lino whore theio Is tbnoi R ul w.iy tMmimirue.iLion 
The KAHK.S and RATES of tbo lo^p'ctivo CompmuH will be .ADDED to 
gethor to ni.iko up the thrsiiL'li ch iig«>s. bul no .idditioii will be m idc lor 
Terinlii.als at the varloiis Junction .Stations npoii G vids invoiced tin on rji- 
The Ciassitlc.itions of tlio sever il do-nTiiitions ot’ lioods waeii Invoice 1 through 
is the .same on .all the Rillw.iya coucorinMl. except tli it the iindennentioiied 
Goods will he charged upon the Q 1. P. R. iilwiy it the cl lss r it<'S n uno I IuJow 
when coiiHlgned to or from statioiLs on citliei of the <ib )\ ein nittonod il.iilw.iys, 
viz 

China ware, Coittni with .Silk (Piece Goods), Dr.ipcry, Embroidery, Gla.ss 
ware, Globes, Millinery, Opinni, Silk — Fourth Cl.isa 

Boots, Bro.iil Cloth, Calico, (’.irriigos ((M.s^d). Oot.on Pieces 0 u* Is, Cr ipo. 
Garlic, HosWy, Lireii, Twasts imt pressoti Woariii,g Apiurcl, Woollons — I'hii J 
Class. 

Ckirks, Earthwaro (foreign rnado), Fish (di-y), Ilidos (loo'.o), .faglec, leaves of 
all kinds. Sugar (not candied), Vegetables (perishable)— Flist Cla^s. 

Colton and Wool, Engines an i Teinleis on WIiooIh. Grass, U ly, Kirbce 
(fodder), Manure, Roods and Rushos -Sisicial Rates. 

Fish Fresh, as paiccis by P.issenger Train only. 

Thus 5 aiaiigeiii 0 nt.s wiH bo in forci< until fiirthW notice 
All iiifoimatlon can bo obtained from the undersignod 

HKNRY CONDKR, 

Gcneiol Tiurtii- Manager. 


Bombay, 29th August 1870 


HOPAIi HALL FAMILY HOTEL, 

MAZAOON, BOMBAY. 

T he HOI’E hall family hotel Hiw W greatly 

iiii))roved and enlarged, and a few extre detached Bungalows erootud in the 
coiiipoiiiid As these :iihl gie.itly to the comfort and privacy of families, the 
Pi.ipiioGms reapei-lfiilly beg tlnit «»rdorN be sent in time by persons wishing to 
occupy them. 

Tlio Proprietors prcHimie that if is hardly necessary to say th.it this Hotel 
otlcis grciitcr inivaiilages to tho public than any other lii this cit,v“, not only on 
account «*f Its being nearest to the 1* and O Company’s Pier at Mazagon, and 
neai cimugh to «>thcr laTidnig i>laccH and tho sovoral Railway btalTons, hut 
becau.so it has ;iNi> :iii extensive unrl beautiful conii>oiinil, nicely cultivate,* ami 
intersected by broad and well kept w.ilka 

F«»r the anniMenicnt .ind leeipaton of gentlemen it has Billiard|roumB, enliroly 
det.iched from the tjiher buildings in the eoiiipoiind, where also excellent re* 
fre.shmentH m.iy be obtained. 

Tho Table and AVuies aro unrivalled Ilorsus and Carriagos are always to ho 
h.ad on tho premises . 

EORABJEE FRAM,raE & Co., Proprietors. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA, 

Opposite the Railway Station- 
IS NOW RE-OPKNKD. 

A most coll fort, ihle Rosideiiee, eomiiiodioiis and upper-storied, foi Visitors ua 
well as Residents in thu capital of the DeCcaii, and conducted on Englisli 
pi hiciplcs 


WYMAJ(S PLIBLlSKINd DKPARTMENT. 

NOW READY 

The Prinoiplea and Piactioal Snccjaa of the Oompotition Syatem ! an Argam<^nt 
for ita Eztenaion 
By Cii\s. McMinn, B A , C. S 
/’/ i(V, <Vm// infJt jhtrl I lift filial f'oi'tf' n<((il rfoh'tif 

Thu ohjeet of the iiul li.ir is to givo tlio p lUic matci i.ils f«>i tiunung an opinion 
as to the luK’O’iait.y fur .i i 'oinii ‘titivc .<oi \1 (m* in Iinli.i, to Indp them in tlecnling 
how far tin* prcso’nt system is a dosirAble one, arnl wliotlier any other is possible. 


THE LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

-Ver viii. OF 1800 (Be.su VI, Coi.scii ) 

JVith Ri'liii'Ji of (lit lJnjh ('in'i't to ./(•/ (f vihf'i' lorh n/ tfo .4<'t 

Bv H. Bki T, Esq , M A , 

H‘ iiumtnfiiii 1 1' to Uf (fovn'iim>‘>it or' H ooof. 

Act VTTI of IHOO of tho Bengal Council Is a re enaotmont of Act X., l.sV.), with 
the procedure sections omitted. The substantive Liw in the two Acts is tho 
«amo. Tho pro.sent wo.'k is an attempt to illustrate each Hoction of the Tiaw by 
ft well-ariaiigeil digest of the v.ir.ons decisions of the learned Judges of tho 
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AN AGHICI LTUllAL DKl*AIiTM KNT. 


We licTve read Avitli unfuij^iRHl astoiiislimont tlic coimnuiilH 
tjf a part of the Indian press u]j(m the }»ro]MJsal to found a 
Oeparinumi of A^ricnltuvu in India, 'fluj notion .se<>ins to lx* 
tliafc a great job is about to l»c ]icrj>ctrabMi under the guise 
ofagmat I’efomi. It is dilliciill to iiua^ne wliat can havt* 
given rise to the bi^lief, for, as I'veiy one kno\Ys, tlu5 measure 
ha.9 been forced upon tb(i (Joviu iinient liy the j^Msistent demand 
of influential societies at home. -The Society of Arts, tlie ( ’ot- 
ton Supply Association, the l^ast India Association, and tlie 
(’hambers of Manchest(‘r and Livei’pool. — We are to under- 
stand, it seems, tliat tliese Associations are ]eague<l togetlnu' to 
force the GoV&rniiKmt of India upon tJie pei'petration of a great 
job. To noticcj smdi criticism fiirtJiej*, n^ould bo to descend to 
its level. Tt is a just reproacJi against our aiimiiiistration 
that so plain and urgent a want was not long since .snj)[»Iie(h 
In view of the fact tliat tlu^ (government is the 
of tlie .soil, its complete ni'glect Jdtlierto of the Agrieulture of 
tlie country lays it open to tlie mo.st just animadversion, 
'rhe appointment of a minister of Agriculture is being 
strongly urged at this moment upon the ministry at liome, 
although the Goveriiineut there lias no inten?st in Uie soil 
whatever, and the jirivate landlords of the country, with vast , 
capital and skill, have concentrated all Iheir energies upon 
its improvoineut for many years. 

The Englishman says that the (dovornminit of India is « 
already too bureaucratic;, and that it would be better to lop ; 
off existing departments tlian to engraft fresh ones. What 
is needed, according to our ecyitomporary, is nut a Minister ; 
for Agriculture, but half a dozen Professors cif Agricultural ; 
science. “ The only mode of improving Indian A gricadturo 
** is by founding professorships^ tJio principal eolhiges, and | 
“ by oncouraging the study of too science in .such inaiiiie.r as 


“ nitives of India are noithor cliildron nor siinplo aavages, but 
‘‘ (juito competent to judgeof wdiutis i-eaJly to their advantage.” 

So we are to understand, it seems, that all that is required 
for the imiirovement of the Agriculture of this great continent 
of tliii’teen nations is “ the institution of half a dozen chairs 
of Agricultural science,” and “ the appointment thereto of 
professors of Agricudtnral science” in tlie principal colleges of 
the country. The suggestion shows a want of all true 
conception of the work to be done, and of the scale on which 
it iiuist be done. The riMpiirement is that here in India, we 
shall inaugurate a syst(?m of Agricultural uducafmii upon the 
model in whicli it is being imrsued in other lauds, and upon 
a scale commensurate with the country’s want. In IVussia, 
there is a public model farm and Agricultural academy foi- 
Hourly every jirovince of the kingdom. TJxe institution at Mdge- 
lin consists of a model farm of 1,200 acres, with a college of 
professors, chomist.s, geologists, botanists, veterinary siirgeon.s, 

I and jmictical agriculturists, compIctiL 'riio kingdoms of Europe- 
1 are being filled with institutions of the .same order, though not 
i upon so grand a .scale, 'riic most noble existing institutitm 
; of the kind is porliaps that at Grignon, (J'Vancc) where one 
• of the old royal palaces with the dominion attaclied to it, 
consisting of 1,185 acres of ui-ablo, jiasture, wood, and inarsh 
land has been given nj) for the purpose. 1’lie professors are 
jiaid by the Government. To assist our contemporary to un- 
derstand the work wliich wi' liave to inaugurate in this country, 
let him road this following account of wliat is done at (Jrignon: — 

For the purpoHC of imparting (hoorotioal knowlodg#*, oonrsos of 
loctiires ftro given on tl e follow’iiig subjccta ; — 1, The rational priu- 
ciploB of husbandry, and on the inanagemont of a farm; 2, The* 
priiiclplca of rural oconomy oppliod lo tho einidoyrnoiit of the 
capital find stock of tho farm ; 8, The most approved metbodH of . 
keeping farming ttCCountH ; 4, Tho construction of farm bnildings, 
roads and implomeuts used in husbandry; 6, Vegetable ph^’sioJogy 
and botany ; 0, llortieulturo ; 7, Forest Science; 8, The (7eiionil 
prini'iplos of tho veterinary art ; 9, 1’ho laws relating to pi oporty ; lo, 
Goomotry applied to tho na-asuromont and surveying of land ; 11, 
Gooinotrical drawing of farming implements ; 12, Physics as appli. 
ed lo Agriculture; 13, (Chemistry as applied to tho anulynia of soijtf, 
man'ires, &c ; 14, C/Ortain general notions of mineralogy and geology; 

15, Domestic niodioino applied to tlie uses of hushaiidiiien. Tho 
prae’ieal part of the education is conduettid On the following 
system : — Tho pupils are instructed in succession in all (he dilf- 
erenfc labours of the farm. Some, for instaneo, under tho direction 
of the profoBFijir of tho veterinary art, perform tho operations re* 
ijnirod by the casualties ahioh are continually occurring in a nii- 
iriorous stock of i atilo. OtViors are appointed to attend to tho gar* 
dons, and to the fidlowing departments: woods and plantations ; in* 
spection of repairs taking place on the premises ; making of search, 
cheese, and other articles ; tho pharmaceutical depariinont; book* 
keeping and tho accounts. A daily register is kept of the amount 
of the manure obtained from the cattle of every kind. A pu- 
pil newlv entered is appointed to aet with one of tw'o ymra' standing ; 
and at tlie end of each wook all are expected to make a report, in the 
presence of their C(*mrade8, of whatever lias been done during the 
w'oek in their respectii o departments The professor, who presides 
over the practical part (if their odneutiun, explains on the spot the 
proper manner ot exec.iting the various field operations ; and ho 
a’so gives his lectures on these diflerent processes at the time when 


“ mtiy commend itself to the heads of the Ediicatioiuil Denjirt- 
ment. Zemindars, as a body, are by no means blind to their 
“ own interests, and will at once rocogiiiso tln^ advantage of 
‘‘having thoir sons instructed in a science, tho direct aim and 
“ tendency of which is to increase the value of the product of 
“iheir lands. Science alone, however, will not suffiie. (lapi- 
“ tal also is needed, but beyond the permanently-settled distiicts 
“ what Zemindar will care to lay out his money, wlien the first 
** fruits of his enterprize will be gathered by the (.lovernmont 
“ in tho shape of an enohanced assessment'? The creation of a 
‘^depaitment that is not wanted, and for which the country is 
“ not ready, is nothing more or less tlian a folly and a job. It 
“ is only a personal and officious Government that would ever 
“ dreaiA of eslablishing an Agricultural Department. The 
“ business of a Govei*nmont is to do for the peopl^ wliat tho 
people cannot do for themselves — any thing beyond that is an 
“ unjustifiable assumption and exercisw of power. Let the 
“ Government point the\^y to improvement, if it will, by tho 
institution of chairs of Agricultural science. If tho in- 
struction' thus afforded be really of practical and useful charac- 
te^, it will soon be sought; appropiiatod; and applied; for tho 


f they are in actual pi ogress. Thu profeysors in each doparimotif 
■ render their courses as pr.aetical as possible, the professor of botany 
: by hf^rboriuations ; the proR'ssor of chemistry by geological exeur- 
j sioiis ; (ho professor of mathematics by executing, on tlie plan he has 
I pointed out, iho survey and measurement of certain portions of land. 

; After tw' » years' training in the tlioory and practice of rural oconomy, 

I tho pupil.s undergo an e-vaminatiou from the professors collectively, 
and, if satisfactory', a diploma is granted, which certifies to the 
capacity of tho pupil for fulfilling the duties of what may b© stylod 
an “Agricultural Enginoer.” 

Europe and Amorica swarm with schools and model farms of 
this order, and our only right to l>e in India lusts upon ouv 
giving its people tho benefits of Wostom advance in civiliza- 
tion and tlie arts and sciences. In England and Scotland the 
laiasez faire prejudices of the people Jiave hitherto prevented 
the Stato founding similar institutions, their wapt being fairly 
supplied, however, by sj^cial instruction in agriculture given 
to boarders in tho private fiums of the conntf^, and the 
courses of lectures cbnstantly under delivery in the kingdom. 
In Ireland, however, the State does wich for the agrioultura) 
education of the people. Inhere are, or were but a few years 
ago, not less than 37 model Agricultural Schools, and 124 
National Agricultural Schools in Ireland. 
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AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


Tlie Coutral Model Fana at Gltonevin, consists of nearly 200 
acres, cultivated by ftom 80 to 100 pupils, chosen for their 
muTt from the minor Agricultural Schools of the country, 
which a few years ago numbered 3,000 pupils. The Albert 
Institution alone (Olasnevin) turned out 270 trained Agricul- 
turists between 1847 and 1855, while the Templemoyle 
Seminary (Londonderry) many years ago had turned out 
upwards of 1,000. Now, all tliis was being done years 
ago in Ireland, with a })Opulation of not more tluin 
0,000,000 of ])en|)Io, and it is work of this onlor, upon the 
right scale for 200,01)0, ODD of people, that wo have to introduce 
into India, it will be a subj(‘ct of great rcpn)aeh to our 
rultj if India does not teem W'ith school farms of tliis 
order, mmibering llieni by the liiiiidred, before the close of 
tlr* jiie^t-nt centuiy. "J’ho Dcjiarimuit we arc about to set 
nj> -wpiire iindigging eiungy, special abiliiif‘s and traiii- 
i!i.ri ai! the iitiii »st devotion in its nienioer.s. Our own 
fe.ir I > that in biudening it with Lind Ileveiiuc ainl other 
brau'.lies of tlie adniiiiistr.ilion, we are not keijpiiig sulliciently 
•doi ! to th * ide il We sliould set before ns. W«; want 
to inipi'ij.’e th'‘ a::-i*ulture of India a task that will exhaust 
all tb.i ]> >wers tint cm be directed t<» its accouijdish- 
me.jiL We trmt we slnll hear n<J nnue of tin; “ six j»rofe.s- 
Kois of Agrieiihaie in (fie 0«»Jleges of tlio connlrv.” Tli(‘ 
sngges'i ,il reads kke a jdece of grave ii ony. 

o 1 \ C II o \ A . 


A t VimoN. 

Tiik i|iiaiitity of tjninine issued from tlie ^ledioal Stores in 
this city dining the veai ISliil-TO for tlu; Ho.spitals of Hengal, 
thmNorth-West Ihov ine.es, Punjab, and (’(‘iitral J^rovinces, was 
2,(i71by.s. A (ducliona plantation, worked c()])])ice-fashioii,'’ 
slioiil l produce, according to Mr. Clarke, 2,000 lbs. of />or/- 
Jiei acm ; and the bark should yield at h'ast two juu- cent, of 
anio p]i >us (|iunin'', or one pe.reent. of erystalli/ahle sulphate. 
An .une. of ('ineliona should thus yield 20 il)s. of (piiniie* a 
ye ir. d'liese oUiin ilcs, it i.s admitted, are uncertain, but should 
they jirovo a)n»ro\dni iLely cnrn'ct, the- wants of the lord 
(.hiva'iMin.'ut Woald bo met by about 1,000 acres of land, of 
wliicha >oiit loO aeres (yielding .*1,000 il»s. ([uinine) might be 
cut aiiiin lily, “if woj ked eojijnce-fashion.” A contemjior.n v 
stilt 's tlia^, as at I )a.rj<H*Iing s(j also in the NeilgluTries, private 
(Miterjo i/t' ha^i outstrij)[)ed Government in the cultivation of 
Cin h >na. Aiv'ording to the AV/A//<c/ yv/ A’.ov 4,000 lbs. 
of bai Iv vmII I) ‘ sh'j)j»(v| (his .seas in from the Deva Shola 
estate 1) haiglaml, heing the first private .shi])im‘nt from tlu' 
Ma Iras ]*resiilc.ii-*v. In view of this extension of the cultiva- 
tion, it is d '.siiable, ]K*rhaps, for ns to giv'e pnmiiueney to 
sum 1 reinark.s up »n the subject lately ])laoed before the (Jo- 
veiniUMitof llen.;al by the gentleman we have just named. 
He writc.s fnin llniigbee, under date 1st duly l.ast, as 
folio w.s : - - 

‘‘ 'rhurc are about 3,000 acres of ju ivate ( ’inohona in the 
Neilghurries, and about 500 acres of private fdnehoua in 
Sikhini. I’he.so plant itious will probably be liighly remune- 
rutivu if bark nuintains its juusent jirico ; if, however, bark 
be re«hicod to one sixtli its present price by the large produce 
of Governinont jilaiit-itions, tliey hardly could be remnuera,- 
live. The C. siicci rubra bark, at from three to live years old 
from this plantation, is now worth Is. 8d. per lb. in the Lon- 
don market. We believe that wo see our wa}^ to growing it 
liore in a'most any desired cpianiity at 3d. jior Jb. ; so that a 
fall in the pric<- of bark to oiie-sixth its value is at least con- 
ceivable. 

On the other hand, I believe that Cincliona cultivation 
may be very largely extemlod here before any such fall in 
price ae this can take place. A fall in the price of quinine 
to half its cost would far more than double the consumption; 
it might very probably quadruple the consumption, not 
merely in India, but in Austria, l^mssia, ikc., whore quinine 
is now almost a prohibited article by its high price. More- 
over, a very large f§ll in tha price of quinine might enable 
it to bo employed by manufacturers for the creation of the 
unrivalled dyes of which it is the base. 

‘‘The quantity of quinine issued from Government medi- 
cal stores for the official year 1869-70 (for Bengal, North- 
Western Provinces, Punjab, and Central Provinces,) was 
2,671 lbs. 


Dec. 15, 1870. 

** Suppose that the existing 1 ,000 acres of C. suedirabra at 
Rungbee are worked coppice-fashion (which we kkioir can be 
done, though we do not know it to be the most profitable 
manner of working), kt least 150 acres could be cut annually. 
These would produce at least 2,000 lbs. of bark per acre, and 
if this bark produce 2 per emit, of amorphous quinine, or 
one per cent, of crystadizablo sulphate, this would give 6,000 
lbs. of amor])lii)us quinine, or 3,000 lbs. of crystalized sul- 
]ihaio iinnuall^ ; /. c., more than enough to satisfy the pre- 
sent (joverumeut wants. 

“ 'riiu.se figiiies .‘ire eytiemely uncertain and speculative, 
but th«*y aie, 1 believe, cort;dnIy witl.iu the mark. We elr- 
]»eet to cut .‘>,000 !bs. nf b.ti k oil an acie worked coppico- 
fasliinii, j lid ov(n f.om tlii'* c’a;s of bark 1 sliould hope to get 
3 or t j'fi- n lO. amorj lions quiu.ue iiisttfud of the 2 per cent, 
assinned al)(»ve. 

“ It wouM .|»p'ii\ tlc-rt'f lie, 111 it ir(b)v'enimeut is dis/,osod 
to grow ( '.II. lit»u i, <»i0 V to m. i t it.i o.. a loc.il loquiroments, it 
is ru»t uece^-,.ii \ to i '.te’-rl riu ther tli i cultivition of C. succi- 
rubr.i at pre.scut Ami this is, 1 believe, the ojiiiiion both of 
Mr. Mclvoi . 11(1 M IlroiiglOeu. 

“ Bui, as 1 II al’ .'and tlij o lici J ])'pin's, (b^V’eriiin mt did 
not coiiimem"*, ll.e c.'U. vii'i u of! im-lou' lu liulia with any 
d(‘liiiite in', lit. MM. coil iM.iii^tlu' laaniif i Luit', but with the 
di^sign nf kei |i!ug down tli“ ]>iiee (O' balk in the London 
niarkel, and l^e > dnuii'idii ■ llie juim of quinine, not only 
.‘i.s again '^t tie ms but ; ag.iiiist t lie gi*iim-al coiibumer. 

The ])aitn'^ uJm lu iett|y injured by tlu^ large giowtli of 
bark liere, ..IV mil e; i'.oii.lon m ouifa tii. (e*s, but the bar- 
biioiis geve.iniiHMi 4* ^'oiith Am m ica 'riieir treatment of 
the bark monopoly ji Aves "r ui of all tithi to coiisideuition.” 

Mr. ( '’aike’s ji.iper is s ) va'uaMe, that we Impe to rejiroilueo 
it. entire In oui- ne> t i.ssm\ 

EDITORIAL NOTES- 

COTTON' IN .M\]>11AS. 

We learn fi> m tie* Mn^fras that lie* ikivd of llovo- 

nue in Ih.d- ]nv ,i |i ii y je eni.\v .‘-.ubmitt. d to the Madias Go- 
vernment i.q* »i(s tiviiii the vaiToii*; Co.l t, >yh throughont the 
pivsideue.v oJ tli(i evp Mimrnl.i ma liMVidi 1 1 iiigunghaut and New 
Gileaiis e.)l., m s ‘e.l, whi h on Lue whole l,lr‘y do not Coiidder to 
have lieen sn ee.ss u'. Th *y ]» int out the futile cJiaia t:n’ of 
tln‘.se at,i MUjds (> niijeove a;ri ii'.ure hy the issin^ of .seed, ill- 
iiudeist >.»d a^rieultund evhibiti >ns, ami the like, ami urge the 
adojiti HI of a sy.sl m wh riMU tlie giadiial impruVv ineiit of 
geneial tillage* and Um I. vlimeal uhsliucti n of the agiiculturAl 
classe.s are aimed id. Thev rec miiiiM.d tlio establish in ent of 
model and evpei iniental ia-ms with whi-li Jire to bo associated 
classes for iiisl . 11 ' li./n , and if tin' ]»ro])o.s.Ll lie approved, they 
consider th-b .some land nni.y well Le de\otod to the scientitic 
ciiltivatioi. «)feoltoii in the cotton-] irodueing districts. The 
Government of Madia.s records u]>on this report that tho expe- 
riments with lllngungliait and New Orkans cotton seed have 
not been siiecessful, hut that thk is mainly to be traced to 
W'ant of rain^ to tlie fact that the .seed was not sown at the 
j)ro]M*r .season, and to the bad quahty of tho seed. The expe- 
riments in Kuriioo] aiid in Si.uth Arcot were a succesB, and in 
Tvicliinojioly, the New Orleans seed yielded encouraging re- 
.siilts. The (h'venimcnt is fiffly prejiared to consider tho pro- 
ject relative to mrMh'l farms, that thor(‘. is no reason for dis- 
loiitininng experiments wliicb oiler a fair cliance of Buccess. 
Tlie.Gotton (Vunmissioner, in the Central Provinces, will there- 
fore Vie requested to send two thousand pounds of Hiiigunghaut 
and the same (]uaiitity of New Orleans, fresh and sound seed, 
for distribution in Madras ; and a ]iortion of the seed will also 
be forwarded fur trial to the Collectors of Malabar and South 
C’anara. 

A iiKoF.N'r consular report states that the average size of 
farms in Nimn indy in the neighbourhood of Havre is from 
10 to 20 hectares (25 to 50 acres). A few run as high as 50 
Ixectares, and there is one in the ueighbourht^ of Honfieur 
of 750 acres. These faims are generally One-third grass 
(planted with ap])]e trees), and two-tliirds arable laud. About 
two-thirds of tho land is held by laigo prwrietors, and let to 
tenants on leases of six and nine ye^rs. The remaining third 
is in the hands of small ownera, who farm it themselvea Good 
gratss land will fetch as high as JS90, and arable land £50 an 
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ftore. Ploughmen are paid £16 to £20, ordinary lahourore 
from £10 to £12 (women tho same) per annum, aYid are found 
in food, lodging, and washing. Tho faim hands have tho same 
food^ and eat together with their masters — tho small tenants 
dr pnfprietors. Those hired by the year Jive, tho w< mon in 
tho form houses, the men in the stables. The jiopu^ation an; 
on orderly, contented class, of fair moia i y. Kducation is 
pretty uoH atbmdcd to, and schools lor girls and beys are 
established and sujipoitod by (Joveromunt in conmiuno. 
Those parents who havo tho moans, j^ay about If. 50 c. (Is. .‘hi.) 
a month, while tho very poor roceivo instructi* u giatie. Tho 
mte of wages, and tho material prosperity of both tho laiinors 
and their l.iboururs, liavo gieatly iiioreusiid siuco tho treaty of 
commerco with England, which has givtm bmlold activity to a 
very largo trade in oveiy des-rijnioii of agiieultunil produces. 
Tho average yield of the land may bta taken as — Wlu at, 19 
bushels; Oats, 24 bushels; Eye, 18 bushels; Parley, 17 
bushels; Rape, 30 bushels; Clo^'e^, 11 tons'; ordiuaiy hay, 
3 tons per acre. 

A ruAcriCAJ. farmer wiites to us, I have long fciiongbt 
that a “ Cotton. Commissioner” is a gi’cat mistake. What we 
want is a Minister of Agriculture, nut (!oltoii. If Manches- 
ter w^nnts more Cotton, she must stimulate our Agricnltun; 
geuenUly. It is useless to bolstfjr uj) Cotton cultur(\ and is 
simply killing the goose that lays tin; golden eggs — living on 
capital instead of interest. It is surprising that Govern- 
ment, Avith the experience it has gained in Ireland 
should persist in following this coui*so. All tlio money 
they have spent in Ireland in the; oneouragement of 
flax cultivation, luiti been entirely lost ; iudoud, it is woiso 
than lost, as tho thousands of acres of land exhausted hy 
continued flax culture will testify. Had tlicy gone tf> work 
to improve agriculture geuevally, plceity of flax would have 
been grown ; but instead of this, tho press and the platform, 
wore omployed in showing liow teiifuits would rapidly become 
rich by growing flax, and all wore advisc^l to grow it, re 
gardless of their difl’erent circumstances. I know many 
tenants that wore ruined by the flax mania, and I have setai 
Ixundreds of acres of land which wid not now ])ay for 
cultivation, which beforo^tlio flax mania gave, capitd croj^s 
of oats and iiotaioes. 1 notice that in the province of UlKter 
alone, there wore last year 30,000 acres loss land uiulcr flax 
than in tho preceding yi ar. The samo result will follow this 
cotton mania. It is impossible to do any porinanent good in 
Agi'iculture by forcing i*ny braiicli of it at tlie exjamso of 
othoi’s. Instead of teaching his tenants how to exhaust his 
sod, a provident landownor st.-oks rather to pi’otect its fer- 
tility by checking their recklossiicss and gnod. In India ono 
seems wholly to forget the future, in tho u\cr jiresont cry for 
“ more cotton.” 

The German armies around Paris are being fed almost ex- 
clusively, it is sail], with poa-porriclge. 

Tho dhall of India is all but identical with the giain of \n Inch 
this porridge is made. Wo should have si.pjit sed that Indian 
coni, upon which the labouring classes chicliy depend for sus- 
tenance in America, would have been suhstitiitod; witli advan- 
tage, for the troops. It is a matt *r of astonishmciil to us that 
Indian corn is not more largely used as food In the j»eoplc of 
this country. ♦ 

A.MK1110A confciliiics, s:iys the Cotton Rt^portrr. to load 

the way in the growth of cotton. Last yc.ir’s crop of .3,1. 5 4,9 40 
bales is the hu*gest since 18G0, and lia<l only five times been 
exceeded before that pesriod, while there is every re.ison to 
expect that tho season just commencing will produce tho 
lai'gest crop with ono or at the most two exceiitious, that 
has ever been ma<lo. Tho abolition of slavery, aiul the im- 
poverished comlitioii of tlie Southern States have brought 
into o[)eration l'»etter methods of cultivation and gi’cater sci- 
eutific skill, which, with the iLse of fertilisers and improved 
machinery, ai’o securing tlie desired I’osiilt.s. The j^criud of 
a plentiful suj^ly of cotton cannot l3e farj^distoiit. 

A VALUfiD con*espondout wTites to us, — “ I believe and hope 
** that we ai*© on tho point of starting either a llepartmeut of 
“ Agriculture, or w Agi*i^iltural Commissioner. I trust the 
“ A department canjiot work during the ti'ansitioii 

state of things. In the absence of any practical experience, 
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the opinion of members of the dejisrtm^ent would he of little 
“ wo)i>h, and each would have his hobby, to ha^e 

a CommisHioner for a season, until some defluiid^>iljDgi*i|kmme 
“ is arr..ngGd and a system oi^nized. I iicc^ UOt trif yoU 

that such orgaikization woiiiybo imposaitlo with tjn^ or 
“ four men at tJic head of affairs oai'h having a strong opinion 
“ of his own as to the right course to pursue." 

Auuoudincj to Colonel Monier Williams (1825) iive-sixths 
of tho .soil of th-.' ProHth i^iliah consist of the A'a/a bkow or 
black Cotton soil of India, and tho produce in the Jombooaeer 
Pcrguiiuah of clean ('otton per acre, in his time, was 128 Ibe. 
Ill 1814, Dr. iJuru, who Ir.id cli.argeof the Broacli experimental 
f.irm, estimated the yield to lie 83 lbs. per acre under 
candul ciillivtiiion, and A,') lbs. only under ordinoiy circum- 
stances. iMr. Da\ios, the ( 'ollectur, reduced these estimates 
to .A1 lb.s. and 40 I oh. par ncro resp€H;tively for tho seasons 
1843 to j 84(i-l7. M]\ Casscl, in his elulxirate work, gives four 

estimates of 80 lbs, 108 lbs, 80 lls, and 70 lbs respectively. 
It is It terj jble ri proacb to us that after all those years of 
researth ajid cxptuimentali/ing, we arc; as ignorant oh ever of 
the true' flict. if we strike a mean between these conflicting 
estimate;^, wc have an average return of 77 lbs. per acre, as 
the yield of the great cotton held of Guzerat. 

TJiO jirimary requirements foj* good husbandry," says a 
correspondent of the /'VcA/, “m re utjui table covenants, judicious 
c'xjienditure, and good niaiiagemeiit. Without these no man 
can farm witJi ]>roht to Ijimself, nor with justice to the land 
in his occiipaiiofi. Let agii«‘uitiiristH, Jiavo the assurance that 
whatever improvements they may ellect in maiiufui..turing 
th(‘ir pioduee shall he for their own hrnvft us well as that of 
their landlords, and their progress Avill be rapid also. Tho 
cost of good cultivation is but little in excess of bad, and 
it is on the incrcjuscd produce grown that the farmer's 
prolits tare greatest, as on this prodiico neither rent, rates, 
taxes, nor cost cjf manageiiiont nave to be paid." 

What would G. A. D. say to thirty years’ leases with all 
improvements secured to the tenant ! 3'his peculiar Indian 
tenure is, wc> believe, the; very best a nation evcir possessed, 
It is not good enough, however, in the eyes of the Permanent 
SettlemcMit mc^n. 

A wjiiTKR in a Iiome joiiriia] calls a/tention to tho fact that 
ilio “ ])eim.iiiganate test,” as it is called, of the purity of water 
is fi)und to 1)0 a v'eiy uiitrustwortljy one. Permanganate 
of po I ash is cont iini d iii ;in impure htc^te in Candy’s put- 
])le lluiil, but. its indicat’ons ns to tJie piescnce of organic 
matter in w..tjr are not safe. “Whether this oigunic 
“ matter is lil^c\v to bo in,uiiou.s to healtlior nut is a problem 
“ whicli cun only lu; ans'vered with tolerable certainty when 
“ a large numher of the indications aUbrded hy analysis are 
“ favourable or the reverse, ’fhe disco! oiiriBution of perman- 
“ gan.ite solution l\v a water in ;y arise fn.m the presence not 
“only of o\idisd)Ie urgMiiic m..tti*r, but of ferrous carbonate 
“ jxnd several ut’.ier sub.,taAees. No chemist now depends 
“upon the pe;mangau ite ti‘'»t. l^h'ankkmd and Aimstroug, 

“ Wanklyii and ( h.qiui ui, and W'ater-annly.sts, unite in cou- 
“ demiiing it. We te^t tlie qu ilily of a water by .seeing how 
“ inucli nioie dissolved in.'*t1i'i. it bf s Ih.Mi it ii?<tui’aJJy, in the 
“ di .tiict,o light to have ; how much sa’t fioiii huun-n exciota it 
“ has taken up, how iniieh nitrate and nitrite it has got Ircm 
“ doj lying inuseh). how much pliosj)hate from decaying lono, 

“ how "much organic unit ler from putiescent flesh. To come 
“to redly trustwoithy c()nf■lu.'^iol..s on any of these points, 
“and on many otlmrs iienly us niq.oitant, domaiids the most 
“ precise and crilic.d procesMi^, the most careful minipulatiou 
“and tho most jjiufeci .ipiiaratus. The experioncod chemist 
“ reco^misos in the diied re ;idue of a portion of water coitain 
“ .ap]ie iraiices which he has le inied to interpret ; ho oHlservos 
“the chau'os whieh onsue when this residue is ho i ted, more 
“ and more strongly, siuih as blackening, deflagration, and 
“sublimates. He estim'.tes with sciupulous precision those 
“ ingredients of a water wliich are ori^j#aus»>iciou8 when the 
“uirmtit ea present exceed a certun nj^^ural and normal 
“amount. Nor does ho omit a microscopic study of the 
“ water and to note its colour, as soon through a of two 

“ fut»t against ft surfaco of white enamel, nor the taste and 
“ odour of the water at various temperatures. It is a mistake 
“ to suppose that a single tost applied to a water can lead to 
“ a satisfactory result." 
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THE WHEAT CROP OF 1870.— Great BrnTaUN. 

The following intorcsting auil iiistructivo communication 
has been fumiahod bj Mr. J. B. Luwes, of liothams-tcad : — 

Although the climate of Great Britain is jjroverbially 
changeable, our .si'U-smia are seldom characterized by great 
oxtremos, either of c(*ld iii w inter *or lieat in Hummer, while 
the amount and distribution of rainfall arc generally suited 
to a considerable variety of crops. Not more thnn two or 
three times in a century do .seasons of rcjnarkablc winter 
cold, .summer beat, or drought occur. Two years ago (August 
1868) 1 called attention to the fact that we must go back 
for about half a century to find ii seas' m characterized by 
dryness and high temperature to lh(‘ same e.xtcnt as the one 
then just past. The present season has been remarkable fo?* 
extreme (Iryness, commencing one month earlier and pre- 
vailing later than in 18()8. whih' the temperature has also 
fro<luoiitly been very higli. n’hrougbout the s'aithia'ii and 
eastern j)arts of hiUgland, .scarcely any rain fell during April, 
May, and June, ^riiere was rather iiuu'e, luit still very much 
less, than the average in July, and much of that which did 
fall was in heav\ and more or less partial storms ; while 
August, again, has been, ui) 1') tliis time, (‘xtremely dr\. 
Vegetation has tlierefore l>eon in a great flegree dependiait 
upon the moisture retained within the sod from tlie supplies 
of the winter ami early spring ; and the amount of this re- 
source must ohviously have hecii noit A'anable, according to 
the character t>f tlu^ soil an«l sub-soil. 

A drought very similar in character occurred in 1841. In 
that year, as in tin* jircsent. the produce of gi-as.s-laml 
was exceedingly small, and the crop was in many caso.s 
left uncut, its value being considered in.sutlicient to pay the 
cost of making into hay. It w'as, too, in 1841 that the 
tiret experimental wdieat crop \Yas taken from tlie Held on 
this farm, wdiich has been devoted to the growtii of wheat 
cvoi'y year from that time to the jireseul , and a.s the char.ai*- 
tci'H of the Hrst and the Iweiitx -seventh seasons lesemble each 
other piX‘Uy closely, a comparison of the linst and twenty- 
HOVenth crops will be of .siaiie iiitere.st. In the Hrst 
soasoii, 1844. the produce of wheal wdthout m:iniire 
W71S 15 bushels per acre. In 1870, the twenty-seventh 
season of whe.at in .succi's.si(»n on the .same land, the nn- 
manured produce is again exactly 15 hushel.s. In 1814, the 
highest produce hy mineral iiiauures, without ammoiun, 
was scarcely 17 hushcls, ami m 1870 about 18Uaishels. In 
1844, the addition to the mineral manures of 81 lbs. ]»er 
acre of sulphate of ammonia incivasod the produce to‘J-I J 
bushels. Ill 1870, the addition of sali.s of,, ammonia, in 
quantities of 100, 200, 400, and 000 lbs. per acre, gave re- 
spectively, 26, 301, 4Ul, and 4o_J bic-hel.'^. When il is con- 
sidered that between these two piM i"d*i tweiity-H\e crops of 
wheat have been carried off the land, llie identity of flic 
produce without manure in the tw* c.iv’s, mid tlic general 
similarity of etfeet with ditfcivni d .- ciiplioiis of artiHcial 
manure, is ycit striking, 

Tlic following table show.s the amoiim and ipiality of the 
wheat yielded in 1 870, the tw’eiit\ -seventh crop in succession ; 
the results being tliose obtained fiom the same plot.s, ami 
under the same conditions i>i‘ manuring year a,fter year a.s 
have been selected for illustration in previous jears, and, for 
comparison, there ai’e giv'cn by their .side tho.se recordeil on 
former occasions, and also the average results for a jieriod of 
eighteen year-. 
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'rims, the permanently unmanurod plot gives 15 and the 
farm-yard niannre ]»lot 3()l bushels per acre, or, respectively, 
slightly over tlie average of the eighteen preceding years. 
The throe ai’tifieially iiianurcd jilots give, on the other hand, 
very much over the average ; plot 7 yielding 40J, plot 8, 
I5|, ami plot 9, 45^, bushels per acre; or, respectively, 4f, 
(>;/, and 9 bushels ovm* the average of the previous eighteen 
years. It is evident, that so far as wlicat is concerned, the 
past .sea.soii has been very favourable for the action of certain 
ail.iHcial manure.s, hut much less .so for farm-3^ard niiiiiurc. 
A soiiiewluit similar result was obtained in the case of the 
hay crop also, certain ailiticial manures having yielded more 
than 24 tons, wliile dung gave not more than half a ton. 

'fhe quality of the grain this year is veiy high, averaging 
6 Ih.s. per hnshel more than tluit from the same plots last 
vear, ami 4 Ih. per bushel more than the average of the i)re- 
cediug eighteen years, lu fact, this ex])erimcntal field has 
not \del(led grain of .so high a w'cight per bushel since 1 849. 

'faking, ns in former years, tlic average of plot 3, plot 2, and 
plots 7, 8, and 9 taken as one, the average produce this year 
is 3 1 2 bu.shels, or 24 bushels more than the average of the last 
eighteen 3 ears. l\nt as the average weight per bushel is this 
year 62;/ Ihs., or 4 Ih.s. more than the average of the eighteen 
years, the 31J bu.shels are equivalent to 32 'J of the standard 
w’cight of 6 1 ihs. j>er biisliel, and to nearly 4^ bushels more 
than the a\Trage jn-oduce of the j>yeccding eighteen years if 
(lie latter ]*c ealculnted to the .same standard weight per 
liu.shcl. 

'fhe following are results obtained this year in fields which 
are not under ex])(‘rim(‘ut, but cultivated according to the 
lU’dinary firactice of the farm, ami. for com])ariso]i wdth the 
new results, those roeord(‘fl iu former years are here rc- 
jicated : 

linsbols of Dressod Corn per Aero. 
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It should be niontionod that the yields of 34 and 44 i 
bushels were both obtained in the same field, the smaller 
produce being due to los.s of plant, so much complained of 
over large wdieat-growing districts this 3mar. 

In another field, the whole of which was uniformly luanur- 
cmI, thirteen different descriptions of ivhcat were sowm, and 
the average results of five lots already Upeshod is 48| 
hushcls per acre, and more than 65^ Ib.^er bushel, the 
weight of one description reaching very noarjy 67 lbs. 

'The above rccor(|H afford evidence of a very, superior croj) 
of w^beat this y'eai* under favou^ble conditions, and also 
of considerable falling off under unfavourable oondStions. 
Indeed, in endeavouring to form an estimate of the produce 
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of the country at large, baaed on the results hero given, we 
must not lose sight of the faot that the plant has this season 
been unusually deficient, more especially on the lighter soils. 
So far as wheat is concerned, there has been a splendid seed- 
forming and maturing season, but acting in many cases upon 
an insufficient amount of plant, and it is probable that some 
of the heaviest and some of the lightest crops ever known in 
England have been grown this year. 

TJiider the circumstances described, it is of course extreme- 
ly difficult to form a satisfactory estiuiato of tbe average 
yield over the United Kingdom. (Considering, liowever, that 
the best wheat-lands have sullerc*! the least, that nniny c^f 
them have yielded large cro])s, and that the quality at any 
rate is generally considerably over the aveinge, *T think the 
crop of tho TTnited Kingdom may he estimated as e<|uivalent 
to from 30 to 31 bushels per acre, weighing 01 Ihs. per 
bushel. 

Taking, for safety’s sake, tho louer of these estimates as 
tho basis of furtlier calculations, and assuming, in tlic ah.scnce 
of the official returns, the are a under wheat to he somewliat 
less than in hut ecpial t«» that in iSOS, namely, 

3,!).'»7,27r) acres, tlie gross jirodiuj of llu' Unite<l King<lom 
will amount to»l I million «jiiartcrs. Deducting from this ’Jj 
hiishtds 2)er acre* lor se('(l, thei'o will nauaiii avail- 
able for consumption as food ll2 ;i-3d million (piartors ; and 
taking the a\ei-age population during; the next twelve 
months at 31 millions, and the icupiirenK'ut ])er head to he 
hi bushels, thet«ital vecpuivmeiits w dl he 21 l-3d million 
ipiarters, leaving ahtjut 7 2-.‘)d million (piarlers to he sup- 
plied from foreign sources. l^ast yeai’, following a similar 
m(‘thod of ealculatioii, I estimafed that ii(»t less than I 
million (piarters of \\h(‘at would he importe<l during tin* 
hai’vest \ ear ending August .'ll, IH70. 'fhe (piantities of 
wheat and v h('at-llonr, ri'ckoiu’d as wheal, act nail v im- 
[)orlo<l from Si'pl ember I, iShh, to August 13, 1870, 
amounted to about million (piarlers, and assuming tin* 
recent rate oi' im]a*rl to eontimie to tluj ('iid of the month, 
the total imports foi* the harv(‘st year will prolaihly exceed 
lO millions. A study (‘1’ (lie lahles of imports for ])ast 
years js, howiiver, snificient to sluwv that (‘slimates so 
made are liable to certain spi'cial sonreos of error, x\hich 
are more liable lo load to ini(h‘r than to oserslate- 
ment. Thus, it is obvious lliat over and alxne tho (piaii- 
tities of wdieat inq)orte(l to complete* tin? snjqily reepiired to 
meet the lueragi' demand for Imnian food, \vv sonn*- 
tiiiH'S r(’C('iv(' a eonsiderahle siirjihis, detx'ndont on the 
aiijouiits wJiieh fiireign growers ha\e to dispose of. For e.\- 
aniple, the lujiiie cn»]>of 18(17 was an extremely had oni*, and 
that of 18 (j 8 oiKJ of great ahuiidunee ; and _\et th(‘ imjiorts 
for the harvest year following tho abundant erejp were (Hily 
three (]uarters, or a inilliou ([uarters less than those for the 
year following the preex'ding xery had one. It is [irohahh' 
that wdicn wheat is very abundant, and the price h>w, there 
is both an iiici easod eonsumiitioii of bread and a eonsiderahle 
quantity of wheat used as fo(3d for stock. 1 will only add 
ill conclnsic.ni, that, with a great Fnropean war jinuarding, 
it seems of little use to hazard any estimate as to the pro- 
bable riiiigc of prices up to the next harvest. — i'anntrii (iin- 
tf enia as Mmjazi n e, 

WOOD ASHES in’ AOK lUUl/rURE. 

' Muni has been said of late years of llie virtues of ashes, 
says tho Athm)y Vonniry (Mvutleiiuin^ for fanning purposes, 
hut w'c are confident the half has nut been toliL Our ex- 
perience wdth them extends hack a-qnarter of a centmy, and 
every year’s experioiico has strengthened our conviction that 
ashes are tho cheapest fertilizer w^e can purchase. We 
formerly paid ten cents a bushel for them, and though the 
2 )rice has doubled, xvc arc satisfied that the cominereial is 
still holoAv the intrinsic value. Wo have tried lime and 
plaster, and on some soils and some crojis found them use- 
ful, and on other soils and crops we have lost t.ur money and 
labour in tho use of these mineral manures ; hut aslies have 
never failed to pay well on all soils and all crops. Of course, 
they do better on sandy and loamy soils than on clay, os tho 
latter, being foftued chiefly of granite rocks, naturally con- 
tains more potash, but there arc few, if any, long-cultivated 
fields from which the inorganic matter is not so far exhausted 
that ashes will not prove ^beneficial, "ftiis condition is tho 
result of our experience. Now let us consider briefly the 
teachings of soienoe on this point. 
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If jje burn any vegetable or seed, wo find tbe greater 
goes into the air, but a small portion, varying ftom 1 to 12 
per cent., remains behind in the form of ash. Thus, the 
grains of wdicat burned leax-^o 1*18 per cent, ash ; oats, 2*58 ; 
{lotatoes, 2 *05 ; ciuTots, 5-09 ; tuniijis, 7*05 ; wheat straw, 
3*51 ; oat straw, 5-74 ; red clover tfried, 7*48; carrot leaves, 
dried, 10*12. This iuorgiuiic part or ash must be derived 
from the soil. It i.s nf an earthy nature, and can he found 
only in the earth. The inorganic part, wdiich when burned 
vanished into tho air, may bo obtained from tho air again, 
hut it is [)lain enough that the plant must find its mineral 
food in the soil, 'riii.s ftMjd diminishes with every crop that 
grow.s, with some faster than othei’s, as may ho iiiforred from 
the varying cpiantity of ash from diffieront ])lants ; hut in nil 
our old ])astnros and cultivated lields that have hocn long 
crojiped without siiitahlc return, the inorganic food w'ill be 
found dotieieiit. IIenc(.' the wonderful etfeet that phospliato 
(»r sul|)hate of lime sometiuuis ]>ro(hices. JMiglaud is now trans- 
])luuting from Fgypt the hones of the munnnioH to he worked 
up in tho first pla(;e into turnips, ilieiico into the carcases of 
shorthorns and South Downs, and linally into corpulent 
Kaiglishmeii. If no ei*ops are taken from the s(»il, the slow 
(lisinti'gration of the rocks and sloni's, and the deeonqiosition 
of vegetable matter, w ill grad iially rejilenish the ('xhaiistiul 
mineral elements ; hut this IS a slow' mode, reijniring many 
Ne.irs to aef‘onq)Iish what <»ne good dressing of ashes will 
sjM'edily ellect. 

The great aihaiitage which wood asl (ss liave (»ver other 
mineral manure? is, tliat they contain not one or two, hut 
all the inorganic* (*onstiinents lants, IMjist r does well 

on some soils, and fails on (»tliers, hee.insc* in the first case 
.sidphati* of lime is delicient, and in the otht*r it is not, and 
I after a time, cM'n wIk'io it does good, its effect e(,*ases, not 
heeaiis(' tlie land has lieeome “ jilaster-siek,'’ hut plaster-sur- 
feited, and some oilier jdani lood is re([nired. We have 
known some farmers who, ha g (‘xperiem^ed magical etfeets 
fioni [ilasler, (‘oncliided they could set their hay and keej) 
u() their larnis by plaster alone, but we have never know’u 
the. (*\periment to sneeaed for a conrso of \ears. The truth 
is, that in (lu* ash of most ]>lanis wi* find ffin or a dozen 
elementary siihstaneos, and ])lastor only furnishes two of 
thes(*, n.imely. sidpluir and lime. These are necessary, and 
so also a)*(* ]>)iosphoriis, jiota.ssinin, sodium, magnesium, 
eldorine, silica, alnmininm, and iron, and fhese can all ho 
found in wood ashes, either iMunhined with each oilier, or 
oxvgc'u. 'fhe an.‘d\sis of tin* asli of laird woo(l shexvs that 


fill the.se eli'inenl.s Cfiii 1 

Ik* ehi'aply fnrnisJied, if vve can buy 

hard W'oo(l-;mhe.s at 20 

or 25 ci'iits p(*r bushel. 'J'he folloxv- 

ing is .john.sfou ’.s finaly? 

as of the a'.h of beech : — 

potash. 

15*83 

Soda . . 

2*88 

lame... * 

03*33 

.Mjigiicsia 

11*2!) 

Oxide of 

•79 

Pliosphoric ficid 

3*07 

Sulj)huri(! acid 

1*35 

Uhlorine. 

•14 

Silica. 

1*32 

Total 100*00 


Our practice has lu'en to h*ach the fishes find make soap 
of the suluhJc fdknlies, and use (he h'fichcd sishos on our 
land. Theac an* more vahuihh* tlum is generally supposed, 
for only a part, of tiie jiotash and sodfi is h*ached out, while 
the i>liosphate of linn* and other valnahle e(‘iii])()iinds, being 
compjiratively iiisidiihle, still reinam. 

Leached asli(*s cfin commonly ho bought for half the price 
of the nidcaehcd, find for figriciiltnral pnrjioses they are 
worth nearly as much per bushel, as by leaching they are 
condensed some 1.) or 20 per cent. Potash is the main in- 
gredient that leached ashes have lost, and generally’ only 
four-fifths of the entire amount of this soluble ingredient. 
For the same mont'y we are confident more valuable matter 
can he furnished the soil in purchasing leached than uuleach- 
ed ashes. If the land is particularly deficient in potash, or 
if it is desired to raise potatoes, or any oth^’ crop requiring a 
laq^e 2 >er cent, of |)otjush, then buy uiileached ashes. But if 
phospliatos or sulphates are wanted that will continue 
their fertilizing iuflucnco fur a series Of years, then, by all 
means, buy Ictiched ashes. 

Besides giving back to tho soil the mineral elements 
which are soonest exhausted, and thus furnishing direct 
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food for plants, ashes also serve another valuable purpose in 
aiding the decomposition of the particles of the soil, 
and bringing thorn into a soluble condition. Even the 
hard flint stone succumbs to the influence of potash 
and 8o<la ; as every one must have observed who is 
accustomed to use soda in a glass goblet, the polished glass 
is soon roughened by jiotasli or soda, the silica being de- 
composed. Hence the wonderful effect of ashes in stiffen- 
ing the straw of oats, wlioat, and other grains, by i-endering 
the silicious sands soluble. 

Wo have time to mention only one more benefit from the 
use of ashes, and this is, they fiiniish the alkalies which 
will absorb tbc' ammonia wherever decomposition is going 
and then, hy the aid of the oxygen of the air, form 
nitrates of potasli Jiiid soda, tNV(.) very vabial)lc coin])ounds 
in agriculture. In order to secure their formation, liowever, 
wo must liave the decomjiositiou of some bodies that will 
furuisli the ammonia ; and this leads us to say tliai ashes 
will act with most force when the soil is enriched with 
amnnaiiacal maimres. If we w isli to find iiitrato of potash 
(salti>etrc), we look for it in the soil Tinder Iranis (»r Imrse- 
shods, where the urine has settled, and whore the rain has 
not dissolved the nitre. Krom the rich soil of such locali- 
ties onr fathers leaelied tlicir saltpetre from which they 
made their gunpowder. Tniless niti'ogeiams manures are 
nse<l in connexion with ashes, they will fail after a time to 
exhihit mnch virtue, but wlien the land is propiTly en- 
riched, ;ishes operate with full force, and their effects con- 
tinue formally years. - -i-otnitrif 

AGRICULTURAL STOCK 

MANAHr.MKNT OF STOCK. 

(From tho Gardeners' Chmuidc.) 

[A ]iaper on *‘l'ho Management of Cattk'’’ was read by Mr, 
Hugh Steiihcnson, o£ Throckley, at the last meeting of 
the Newcastle ITarmors’ Club, from which we abridge 
the following extracts. 

Wo s (}0 it fre(|noiitly mentioned ni the pa]»ors that if the 
Continent were thoroughly opened out. hy railways, our I 
markets would become glutted with foreign cattle. This T : 
cortiuiily do not believe, as the Coiitiiieni is unsuitable for I 
growing root crops, with tho exce[)tion of Mangels, and the 
pastures are very liable t(»he burnt up in summer, Beshles, j 
the transit always <lamage.s an animal to the extent of 
21 ; and as foreigners an* ae»piiring more and more a liking 
for roast beef, I am rather of the opinion that the lime is not 
far distant when they w ill consume all they can^jnodiict*. Tho 
management of fattening cattle nspiiros more skill and 
energy on tho part of the inastor, and more attention on tho 
part of tho servant, than any of tho branches of husbandry. 
Every stock -feeder should have a good sinal toeing of vetori- 
iiavy, so as to thoroughly understand the digestive s\ stern, an<l 
to know' when an animal is healthy or not, and be able to 
deal with sligli*^ disorders prevalent amongst cattle. Hiis 1 
have found to be of great service to myself — for, by keejiing 
a few’ simple medicines and a laneet, and knowing liow’ to use 
them, I have often saved an animars life ; as in my instance, 

1 should liavehad six miles to send for a veterinary mirgeun. 
In considering this important subject, I have taken two 
main heads—siimmer and winter managemeut : — 

SL'MMEll MANAOKMENT. 

There is a ;: 5 ’ent <liversity of opinion amongst graziers as 
to the laying on t)f cattle : tin? first and most generally 
adopted system is that of allotting so niany cattle to a gi\ani 
number ot acres — the animals remaining in the same field 
until sold to the butcher or housed for the winter ; by this 
method there is no expense on tho cattle for attendance. 
The second system ia^that of double stocking : by this T do 
uot mean keeping twice tho number of cattle on the same 
nuinber of acres, but putting the w hole of the cattle on half 
the land, changing them backwards and forwards, accoriling as 
the laud becomes soiled, (battle are naturally fastidious, and 
])vofcr their food clean. In this way yon are constantly 
giving the animals a change, and we all know that tho oftencr 
this can be done tho better they^go on. 1 have adojjted the 
plan myself during the last two years, and found that stock 
did better; and I liavo l^een able to keep more on the same 


quantity of land. I have even changed feeding cattle on to* 
veiy poor laud (which was ^lean) for a ierw days now and 
then to groat advantage. The great rago at present is 

largo fields.*’ This is well enough for tillage land, but let 
mo have fields of not more than 14 or 15 acres for grazing, 
so as to ho able to keep my stock in little hounds, and 
change often. In every case it is highly essential that the 
animals should have a good supply of wholesome water. 
Some of you have, no doubt, been at great expense during 
the past summer in providing water. I myself had to cart 
it for both cattle »ud sheep, and I finnly l)elievo it was tho 
chea])est thing J could give them. 1 do not approve of 
driving cattle to tlie water at stated times, for they drink 
more tjian ts beneficial, and are liable to overload tho stomach 
and cause inflammation. Wlicn water is rorpiircil to ho 
carted, the best w’ay is have a trough in the field, with a 
plug ill the bottom, so that w hen the fresli supj»ly is brought, 
an}' remaining fi'om the previous day may be let off. All 
pastures should be well [)rovid(*d with shelter in tlio shape 
of a gootl hedge or plantation, as in the middh? of the day 
the cattle are very mnch annoyed by heat and flies, causing 
tlieiu to gallop, hence ])utting in forci? a greater ainouiit of 
power than n(*ci*ssary, and (?onsc(]nL*iitly a waste of flesh 
takes place. Tlie third system is the one least practised in 
this coiinti’} , but, lam glad to sa}, is gradually gaining 
ground. 1 refer to soiling cattle in the house — either in 

ccairts or boxes, (t ai)])lii?s most particularly to the arable 

or nji\iMl fanner, and (‘iiabh’s him, by judicious management, 
to cope with the gra/.i(‘r 1 us by growing certain gri*cii crops, 
sueb as w inter and s[)riiig vetches, r}(?-grass, cl(»ver, A'c., 
he can Jiave fat stock all through the .summer. In my o[)inioii 
tho greatest benefit to be derived from this mode is in 
the (*arly .summer months, for cattle that have 
not hecn made fat on the winter keep. We all know' 

that by turning a feeding beast out to grass it gets a 

com])lete cliec^k and docs not improve for at least a fortniglit 
or three weeks ; this can only he avoided by changing the 
food gradually. Not having any first-rati? grass-land, I find 
this system id* gre.it benefit. It enables me to keej) a largo 
pro})ortion of stock, and of course this means more manure, 
and hence more corn, and best* of all more money in my 
]>ocket at tho year’s end. A farmer rotpiires to make pre- 
parations fo)' this SNslem of feeding: — Fb? niirst ])rovido 
himself w ith a siiflieiiuit (|nantity of straw' for litter, or lie 
nuiN use w ith great lu‘uefit dried pi'sit, oi'iiny other dry vege- 
table matter. He must also liave his food coining forward 
for use in regular stage.s, so as to en.sure a continuous supply. 
It should bo cut at least e\ery morning, (’are should be 
taken to give it in small quantities, so that the animal may 
eat it at once, nothing being left to cause fermeiitation. 1 
find it a goeid plan to pljiee a little common salt e.itJier 
amongst tho food, or as lock salt in the manger, as it gives 
a tone to thestomacli, and assists digestion. 

W’lXTEU MANAGEMENT. 

This division a]»plics cspi'cially to arahio farmers, as 
tlicy generally produce their j‘at cattle during the winter 
season. All cattle forward in e -iiditioii should be housed 
not later than the first week in October, as after that period 
the grass has lost all its feeding fpialitics, and tho animals 
just wander about the fields seeking shelter from the cold 
Avinds. For a few' days previous to their removal they should 
be given roots of the .softer kind, to aiiciistoin tliein to the 
change. The first important point that strikes mo is that 
of house accorninodiition. Now, there is a great difference 
of opinion as to Avhich is the best of the three «ystemH gene- 
rally adopted — vi'/., open courts, stall, and box-feeding. 

OPEN COURTS. 

1iie old-fasbioned farmers cling to this stylo, because I 
su])pose their forefathers did so ; but there arc other far- 
mers who would like to change, but do not see their w'ay 
clear to expend the money thein.selves. This brings it to a 
landlord’s question, and no doubt it does belong to tho land- 
lord to provide suitable buildings for his tenants. It is a 
very difficult matter to alter old buildings, and I have often 
seen more money wasted in endeavouring ^to remodel them 
than would have built now ones ; and I am sorry to notice 
that even in tho erection of new ones there is a great lack of 
proper accommodation and means of feeding stock. Tho 
outside of tho building is made beautiful, but no attention 
sems to bo paid to the internal arrangements for the wel- 
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fare of the stock, og the advantage of the tenant, who 1 hold 
is the first person to be consulted, as he generally has to pay 
interest for the capital invested. For fat stock, open courts 
are not suitable, the animal has too much exercise, and the 
tomper|iture being cold aud very irregular, it requires more 
food to sustain the body and keep up a natural heat. By 
the food being laid in open cribs, a great deal is wasted, 
especially in snowy or w^ct weather. There is a system still 
adopted amongst a certain class of fanners— viz., that of 
fiUiug the cribs every morning witli iiivnip, which he ex- 
posed to the weather, and are cut at intervals during the 
day w'ith a spade or some such implement. The evil is 
easily imagined ; and the loss of the jireseiit .turnip crop 
will prove a blessing if it teaches them economy. Another 
important item attending feeding in open courts is the ivasto 
in the manure. An opinion very prc\ahuit amongst fiirim*rs 
is, that to get their straw crushed down and made thoroughly 
wet wutli rain-water is all that is rc([uired to coiistitutt* 
inauuro. Here is a great mistake ; for manure should not 
be valued by quantity hnt. qiiak /, and tlic only pure manure 
is the dung and urine of the animal, with just a sulHcieiit 
amount ofstriiw to ahsorh il, I often see a black .stream 
flowing away from a fold yard, and on examlnatiou finding 
it is iiotliing less than the strength ofthcj manure biang 
earned away by the rain-watei*. !»} spouting the buildings, 
the great evil is matm-ially h'ssciu'd. 

[We Lave been favored wifli Uie following oljHcrvationa upon tlii.^ 
paper by a gcntbiinan of luuclt experience. — Ki>. J. L\J 

OllSJ^ltVATlflXS. 

Manaficmf^nL — T agrei' wif b Mr, S(epllell^on on the neces- 
sity of the cattle feedei’ biMiig nnvijvfh' ninl akUful, 

Ho must 1)0 eiiergetie in bl^ goTicral nnn.tgenn'nt, must 

dim'isc dirorthf H a/tjhun‘.<, .so(' lb, -if, fbe animals are 
fed at pro])er times, a.nd as'-ertaiii (bif tlie /•iodis rmllt/ 
producing tlie ettVets In' ilen’i 's. lb* must be skilful in 
the Bclec.tioii of the animils to be iiitl(ii(‘d, an<l ni flu* eboieo 
of the food b(‘ uses. Ciitlle will nol ni.iki' good progress 
if they are fed in\‘gul:irly, and the tbnd w-ill n<»t jirodnee 
satisfactory results vo)7o<f-s' uthijtftd to tin' iom/ts nf thf oniioai. 
It W'ould 1)0 a gritat waste of imiti rial <o gi\e young growing 
fuiimals food rich in fiitteiiiiig mailers, such as rice or 
maize. Such animals should Itave food rieli in nitrogunis- 
cd a.Tid phospliatic materials — I he one to form the llesli, and 
the other bone ; and it w'onld be as great, a waste to gi\o 
too large a jiropoition of ni(rogen»sed, and pliosphatie 
materials to animals wliieh only ivt|Uiro tatteniug , to these 
the cheaper food containing an exei:ss of stareby and fatten- 
ing luatlors are more suit cal. 

Pastures. — It is certaiidy very boiiefioial to ha\e pasture 
land divided. Stock do niueh belter v\ liejitheycanbe ehang<‘d 
IVom pjxsturo to pasture, than xvlieii always eunhne<l in the 
same park or enclosure. You can feed more cattle on four 
tw’cnty-five acre fields, than on one tiidd ot lt)0 acres \ 
though you cannot have your arable land diNided in too 
large fields ; your grass fields alioiild never be larger than 
wdll allow of the stock being qhanged every .*1 or I weeks. 

Water. — Cattle, whether i)Ut u[) for fattening or grazing, 
should always have a gooil siij)ply of pure xvatev htfureihnn, 
w hen the water is only given them at certain times of the 
day they are apt to drink too niueh at a time. (Ireat loss re- 
sults from animals indulging too freely in this respect after 
a hearty meal of green food. Indeed, I have alway\s noticed 
that animals vfkidi always have water at luiud suffer muck less 
from diseases of the digestive organs^ than animals which can 
only obtain water when it is supplied to them. 

Uouse feeding. — Feeding stock with produce in the house 
is certainly by far the most economical way of ciuisumiiig 
our farm crops. When stock are grazing at large, they tread 
down a great quantity, of valuable food, and a good deal is 
injured the dropping of the animals. Again there is 
little waste of animal matters, tlie cattle being less exposed 
to changes of temperature, and having no cause to exert 
themaelve^. 

Grem crops, — When the animals are fed in the house, you 
must have a regular Buccession of greefi crops. In Englau<l 
they grow vetches, cloved rape, turnips, «kc., in succession, 
keying the animals gradually progressing, •instead of the 
up and down system of this country ; w'hile the grass is 
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good ^ho animals thrive, and when thO' the 
animals stareve. I see no diflSoulty in having a;i^iiqq^ion 
of green crops adapted to' the wants of this > 

Stall-feeding is simply feeding animals 
that are tied up by the head in stalls, as is common at home 
in dairy byres. It is a better plan than the open yard, but 
not nearly so good as the box system. Animals have no 
exercise and become lame from their cramped position. 
Where space is valuable, as in largo towns, this system is 
prefcrretl. 

Box-feeding. — 1'his is beyond doubt the most pei'fect system 
of faltening cuttle. The box system is now becoming 
goucral amongst our best furmers. Yfohave introduced it on 
the farm /orre, and as far as my e.xjwrience hasgone^ I consider 
it v'ell .suited to the. vumts of this country. I shall be glad, 
if you desire such infonnutioii, to give you details of the 
working of this system. 

Green Food. — Mr. StcplieiKSou is (jiiito riglit in o«)iidemuing 
tlic system wbicb admits of 150 lbs. or 100 lbs. of liirnipsbidng 
given to a bnlloek daily. I haveknowu22t lbs. daily consumed 
Uy futt(‘niiig buliucks, but consider li wrclebed mauagemeiit. 
Feeding bullocks require soniotliing more nutritious tbaii 
a root eoiitaining ‘Jo per cent, of water. 1 think we are eyon 
better situated xvith ri'gard to cattle food than llio English 
fai nuT. Most of our green foods are rich in saecharine matters 
whiksl English green foods employed for feo<ling cattle are 
]KK*r in these mattei-s, tin; cold damp eliinato of England 
not riivoiiriiig the il(j\ elopment of saccharine mutler. 

ttil (^ffkfs. — I believe wo have in tlie oil cakes sold in 
India as iiutriLions ft'C'ding materials as English linseed 
eako, sold al tluce times tlie j)ri;e : and can feed animals at 
rrmcii le.^s cosi tliaii tho prices (pioted by tlio writer ol the 
]>aper. Indeed, I have an analysis made by Dr. Voelcker 
during the time I was in bis laboratory, shoNviug that earth 
nut «’aki; is nearly as nutritious as linseed cake. 

Pre/Kfrollojt of Food. — It is usual to rccomiueud steaming 
cattle. f(iO(l ; with Mr. Stephenson, I have gravu doubts as 
to the profit of this o])eration — it consumes a great deal of 
time. It may bo b nielieiiil to steam food for pigs, but the 
eoiii])l]eate(l aiid complete dige.stive system of ibe sheep and 
ox in my opinion renders tins unnecessary. Indeed, 1 fear 
if wi'Ies.scu ton mueh tho need for mastbintion, we must 
seriously niteifero wiib the digestive operatiims ; for if a suffi- 
cient amount of mnsfication does not take plaee, tho pr(»per 
amount of a saliva will not bo mixed with the food, and 
the .vtarchy matter, instead of being converted into sugar, 
will [)as.s into tl.o stc macli in their original condition. Chaff 
cutters are, I 1hIii‘\ c, inviduable, as with their aid you can 
mix together the ja’opei* pr« ])ortions of green and dry straw, 
and prevent ihc animals from selecting and rejecting one or 
the other. 

Feeding Conipinind.s . — T believe it is a very good ])raetico to 
make up com]»onmls for feeding ; witli it knowledge of the 
analysis of different kinds of feeding materials, you may com- 
])Oun<l a fooil xn Inch may suit the wants of any kind of animal. 
Ill this Ci)untry I don’t think it wtiuld be advisable to go 
to much expense in this direction, ns Hiiitable food, contain- 
ing the requisite amount of nutritious matters can be pur- 
chased at a fair cost. 

1 must draw this to a close. I would repeat wliat I have 
already stated that the paper is a very good one. I have 
cnjoyeil Mr, Stei)liens(m’s acquaintance for the past S'or 10 
years, and Iiave frequently visited his farm, and know tlmt 
he practices what he advocates. 1 fear 1 havc^ troubled you 
too long witli my observations. 


MALIGNAM^ CATARRH IN CATTLE. 

From Clator’s valuable “ Every Man his own Cattle Doc- 
tor,” wo extract the following, from the pen of the editor, 
Mr. Armatagc : — 

Malignant catarrh or coryza, known also as coryza gan- 
, greiioza, bias ficcii confounded with purpura ha}mon*hagica 
I and c-attlo plague or rinderpest, in some points of which 
great resemblance exists. 

Nature , — A specific or malignant condition of tho blood 
in which catarrhal signs ai% prominent, affecting chiefly the 
sinuses of the head in young cattle and oxen generally. Old 
cows are seldom aifectod. It has been denominated glan- 
ders of tho ox tribe.” 
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Symptonm . — Three stages of the affection may bo described. 
In the Jh'Mt, a shiveruig-fit may be observed, and the animal 
is separated from the rest in the pasture. Shortly he is dull, 
the liead is held low, ears pendulous, visible membranes are 
of a bluish-red colour and dry. The eyes are closed and 
swollen. Tears flow, arul light cannot be endured. The 
muzzle is dry and hot, and saliva is soinetiines discharged 
abundantly. Tho’o is a painful cough, pulse is froquont tind 
full, but the heart’s action is feeble. The cough btjcomes 
even more painful as the disease advances, and the breathing 
is accolejated and sometimes catching, 'fhe bowels are cos- 
tive, fujces l)ljick and hard, but shoi^tly diarrhera ensues. 
Tlie animal is thii'sty, but eats nothing, and the urine is 
scanty, otfeiiaivo, and has a high colour. 

The ^iecond ataye occurs witliiu eighteen or twenty-four 
houi-s from the appearance of the first signs of disturbance, 
and are denoted by a iiuirked clmiige in tlie charact(*r of the 
<lischarges. The membnmes of the eyes and nose now fur- 
nish a purulent secretion, having an admixture of blood and 
ichor, w'hi(;h imtates and makes sore the skin over which it 
Hows. Within the sinuses of the head, large accumulations 
of pus occ\ir, and whiuj the bones ov(*r them are ta[q>c‘d by 
the fingers (percussed) a dull sound is cimtt(‘d. If the moiitli 
is opened, rod putebes will be o])served, which in some places 
W'ill Jiave falh'ii off, eX])osing a foul ulcer beneatli. and the. 
membranes arc now of a deiqicr purple hue, and the breath 
fletid. Tho animal is lame, and exjjcrienees great [lain when 
iirhu' or dung is diseliargcd. Pregnant animals are almo.st 
sure to east thoir young (abort.) From tli(‘. first, an increase 
of temperature ma> be noticed, but now the thermometer 
registers 104 deg. or 105 di g. 

Third Staije. CO’cat jirost ration is evident. Slougliing of 
membranes extensive, and probably the horns and hoofs have 
come olf. The pulse has become imperceptible ; eonviilsions 
ensue, witli general coldness. The tliormometer indicates a 
rajud and unusual fall, 00 deg. to 05 deg. F., being the 
amount of heat that eaii be ri'gistcred at the rectum. Some- 
times ulceration of tb(< cornea is effected before death, ami 
the iiontents of the eye-ball disebarged, giving rise to a great 
amount of additional pain. 

Post-mortofi Jp 2 tf'an(Nces, — Tln‘Se will be a])pnreul, having 
alluded to them greatly in an enumeration of tfie sign.s Tin* 
w hole series of membi'anes — mucous and seiiais — are sluddeil 
w'ith cccliymosis, and soim^timc.s the brain and sjiinal cord 
afford sfigiis of iiiHammatory action and softening, while tlie 
caN itii's contain an iiienai.sed (juantity of fluid. 4die whoh) 
organs of tho body are sol'tened and congested, and the blood- 
vessels are tilled with dark or black fluid blood. Tlie sinnsos 
of the head are tilled w ith uffonsive j)us, the lioiics are. soften- 
ed, lining membranes covered m [daces with blue or j)ur[)Ie 
spots, wliile at others the einthelium is removed^ and aiigry- 
lookiiig ulcers occupy its place, having diseliaigcd bhuxl before 
death. Tlie surface of mucous membranes IwiNe a li\id or 
Moilcna nal colour. Hemoval of epithelium, with tho eli.niges 
just staiotl, are also eormnou to the back of the mmith, 
fauces, gullet, windjupe, stomach, and lytestines goncrallv. 

Diafpiosis . — Malignant catarrh may be confonudi'd witli 
cattle pJagno (rinderpest) and [mrpura hienionbagiea. It is, 
bow’cver, distinguished hy tlie following tests. From rmder- 
])est it is kjiow'ii by the fact that young animals and oxeii 
are chiefly affected ; that it occurs after 4*x])osure to cold, 
rains, cVc. ; that only one, or pcrha[»s at most two out of a 
herd are seized, and with their deatli tho affection ceases, 
thendiy deciding its non-contagioiis nature. From [uirpura 
hfcmorrhagica it is known by tlie absence of ditfiised swell- 
ings and sanguineous (blooily) or scro-saiignineons (blood 
.and serum) exudations from the skin. 

Ihiration . — From four to nine, or eleven days. .TIk' writeFs 
experience of the aflectiou has been confined to some of tlic : 
most rapid ca8t>s. 

Treatmc7it , — Kemovo tho animal from the pasture, and 
place it ill a colnfortablc cool place with good bedding. C’ool- 
ing or eva]ioratuig lotions (N4 js. 2, 5, 4, 5, (3, [ip. flO, .31), 
water, ttc., should be constantly applied to the liead. Tlleed- 
iug iuoderrtt.ely, wdiilo the pulse is full, may be attended 
with benefit. Tnjoctions slionld be thrown up, and a laxative 
dose aebninisterod, such as the oil''iuixtnre recommended for 
purimra hceinoiThagica, or the follownug drench : — 


Uecipe No. 

Tako of Kpnom salts . . 

Cftlomol . . . . . . 

OrouiKt ginijer., ,, .. ’ 

Treacle 

W’jirm ale 


12 07 !. 
lA |{r8. 
2 oc. 


U Pt«. 


Mix, and give to a two-yoar-old beast ; two-thirds for one 
year-old ;half at six months ; and qiiartot^for lesser 
as calves, sheep, and largo pigs. A long seton placed the 
dewlap, in the earliest stages, also proves beneficiaL ' Two to 
four drachms of niti*e may be given in water three or four 
times a day. Acetate of ammonia also, in doses of l^ne to 
four ounces at similar intervals, in water, during tho exis- 
tence of great fever. 

When the animal is found at the termination of tho second 
stages, mineral acids should bo given after tho laxative me- 
dicine — such draughts as are rocommonded in Recipes Nos. 
20, 21, 22, page fit). Solutions of carbolic mud or sulphurous 
acid gas and chlorine in water, should bo used for tho pur- 
pose of dressing the wounds, ami cloansing tho points of dis- 
charge, ike. It may also bo necessary to open tho sinuses 
and syringe thrtu, using tho same solutions. Sometimes 
set oils passed tlirough them arc beneficial. Frequent stimu- 
lants arc needed from the commeiicemeiit of the second 
stages . — Co n utry ( ivn tl vm m ’.s M nya zin e. 


INDTA-BREI) HORSES. 


C'olouol Henry SIiakes[)ear(' tliinks that the cause of the 
(hudiue of the native lu>rse in India, ai’ises from the fact 
that (h)V('rum(mt Im.s (‘iicoiinigial the supply of a larger de- 
scription of animals than the country [iroduced, and has im- 
poried English horses, whicli as a rub? are too large for the 
small countiy mares. The hardy small brc(‘ds of native 
horses have thus bemi neglectiMl, while a larger breed has 
been produced inheriting all the iinsonndiiess and vice as 
w'oll as tlie constit ntioiml delicacy of the Engli di horse. 

In tlie Madras Presidency there was but one stud estab- 
lished in Mysore, whieh went on a difftirent plan, and was 
nuieli more sureessfnl in tlie stock it bred, using cliiefly 
Arab liorses of high viisU) and e.hanictor. As one stud could 
scerec'ly supply tho wants of ten regiments of cavalry, be- 
sides horse artilhey, roeonrse wns Inul to the imported 
Arab Cliilf Fi'vsian horses. Ilnngaloro beeanic tlie chief 
mart m Southern India, and tlie Arab dealers landed 
th(‘ir horses al Mangaloi’C on the West coast, and marched 
them up to Bangalore through the great Wyiiaad jungle, 
44iaL station became siqierior to Madras or Calcutta 
for tlie su[)[)ly of i)nve .\rabs ; while tho (lovernmont Re- 
mount Agcmt for both Mm Iras and Bombay wuis located 
at Bombay ; in short, Bombay became tlie great mart for 
Arab and Pi*rsi:in horses that w'cre brought dowm the 
(iulf from Bussorah between the months of October and 
February, 'riu* price ]>aid by the. Remount Agent for 
horses varied from 55i) to 050 Bs., while oificers were efititled 
to remounts at 800 rn])ees each. For the horse artillery, 
Persian or iodf horses, were the ^jost being heavier than 
the Arab. The (iulf liorse is a cross bctw'een Arab and 
tin* Persian, and in every way superior to the latter. Of 
late years Arab liorses have lieen very much on the decline. 
The tonus on w liicli they arc now allow'cd to run against 
other breeds is a jiroof of this ; wliile in former days 
tliey could always bold tlieir own at even weights against 
all but imported English jnccj horses. (Jolonol Shakes- 
peare thinks that one of the great errors at the studs 
in Be.ngal and the N. W. Provinces is giving too much 
gr.'is.s to the colts, by wliich their bodies grow too heavy 
for their legs. It would bo far bett(*r that they should 
bo turned out to pick uj) their own forage thaif that they 
should ho allow’(id to cram themselves witli coarse straws 
The Mahratta system-feeding in tho Deccan is as follows — 
Uram split in a handmill is given <lry to hcrscs, but foals arc 
fed oil moong and oomid, wliich arc always boiled, and are 
better adapted for young animals, whose grinders are not 
perfect, than dry gram. Cooltee, tho grain which is the 
substitute for gram in the Madras Presidency, is always 
boiled before being given ; it is wonderfully nourishing, 
raee-horscs being trained on it ([uite as successfulQ^ as on 
gi'aiu or oats. 44io Muhriitta usually takes up the foal at 
a year old, and as there are no pastures properly so called, 
the colts arc turned loose in the small space adjoining tho 
village. The plains of grass in the Deccan >x)longing to tho 
landholders, and the ^toss is usually cut or burnt once a 
year to improve the next year’s gi?iwth. The chief forc^^ 
however, is the stalk of theJowar« The dadree hwrbtt is mo 
stalk of tho finer jowar, aud grows about four feet high and 
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OB thick aa the little finger, but the coarser or red jowar 
Btalk which grows seven foot iu height is fit only for bufiti. 
loes and bullocks, Tiic grass niniiiahH in the Deccan I icing 
interseoted with ra\Hnos and patched of low jungle, are the 
ftbodea of tigors and panthers, and thoreforo nut very safe 
pliioes for horses to feed in. The bnllock.« art* being con- 
stantly thinned hy the jolidoc. It is not tlie custom of the 
country to cut colts, and as euiiro horses can not bo pastuivd 
together, they are fastened up with lioaci ropes and heel 
and the mares arc kept iu separate stables. 'Flie Mahratta 
allows his fillies to breed when between tw»> and three years 
old, and is often very careless as to the conditicai of tlie 
horse, but not as to his blood. The syces prococtling iiji- 
oountry from Bombay constantly make a few rupees by 
allowing their Arabs to cover j^ony mares ;J^fUl<l an instance 
was kno^i of a famous racer that was pnrcliasod few 8,000 
rupees at Hyderabad being ruined before he reached Calcutta, 
by the rascality of liis keeper. 

Between 1837 and 1857 the cavalry rcginieuts of the Hy- 
derabad Contingent were the best irregular cavalry in India, 
being paid nearly double what the Bengal irregulars received, 
and were officered by Europeans. In five regiments, mus- 
tering about 3,000 horses, there wore not one liiiiidrocl of 
any other breed than Deccauec.s, ' 

The gi’cat Mall ignam fair supplied the remounts to the 
number of 300 annually. The very pick of the fair could 
lie about at 250 to 300 rupees a head, and there would have 
been no difficulty in securing 500 colts at that price. The 
bulk of the native ofheers and men being well to do, e*ml(l 
afford to buy and keep a colt for a year b(' fore ho was entertained 
in the regiment and he was thcnhrukeii in, a thing more easily 
done with a three-year-ohl than w ith aiuddcr colt. TJie system 
of breaking-ill w ith a standing murtingalc and severe bit, so 
that the horse should be able to iiini at speed in the little 
more than his own length, necessitated that the hocks, knees, 
and other joints, should not be ilioroughly set, as iu horses 
that liave done growing. Besides, there was always the 
chance of the colt imiwoving, wbieh a grown horse would not 
do. — Uelhi (Jiiztite, 


TOBACCO. MADRAS. 

xon.io'oo ei i/nvATio.v, 

In tlio Proceedings of the Madras (loverument, llcveniie 
Deparvinenl, 21st. Octoher, 1870, we find the follow ing 
interesting account of ( xiierimeiits in tlie cultivation of to- 
bacco. Tlic first coiiimunicaiion is from the Acting Collector 
Df Taiijoro. 

With reference to the Board’s Proeoodings nf the 11 tb 
ultimo, 1 have the boiuuir to state that toroign tobacco will 
iiiuloubtedly grow iu this district. Mi'. A\ l»itesi<lo Iiun lor 
some time iiecii raising some from Ohm and Shiraz seed, and 
has supplied me w itii a luemorandiini on t ho e\i»e]'iment which 
I enclose, together with two bundles (sent separately) of the 
cheroots from bis first crop by baiighy, ^rh(*> are sound, bid 
after all arc very like tlio ordinary i>in<ligul clienH>ls, witli 
perhaps slightly more flavoih*. Put it must bi' remembered 
that they ai*e iu»t a good sample, beeausc tlie ]>lants were al- 
Iowx‘d to grow up to their full liciglit, and v. en^ cAceodingly 
luxuriant iu„growtb, some being four feet high w itli leaves Ij, 
feet long, and in flower and seed, the result of which gives a 
much coaAer tobacco than when tlie plants are kept sinalJ, 
and the leaves picked w'hen smaller and younger. I also en- 
closcMi momonmdum from Dr. Boss, wlio, by putting down 
the scud in the very hot w etither, managed to get something 
coiisidonibly w(a*sc than the country variety, but tlien, as be 
says, it shows that the jilaiit will grow under nnfavonrabh* 
eirciimstauces. On the wliole, \ have no doubt that llaxaii- 
nah tolmcco will giow iu this country just iw it will iu (ier- 
niaiiy ; but it does not by any means folio w' that the result 
will be^lavannah cigars "any more than there. It may give 
A Blight improvement on the country variety, but it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether this >vould find a market ui l^ngland. 
This cAn only bo proved by actual experimoiit, and the liest 
plan, therefore, undoubtedly is, as mentioned in paragrapli 3 
of the Procoodings of the Agri-Horticiitiiral Society circulated, 

try foreign seods orthis kind on a large scale, and under 
various circumstances with regard to time of sowring, mode of 
culture, soil and mauuro, amount of in'igation, &e., A’o., at 
the gmxlous in Madras ; and then, when a fair estimate can 


1x3 made as to the actual market value of the ori>p U 
and prices that merchants arc actually wrfiliug tb pAyJ 
culture can be confidently recommeudea to the But 

tliey have no taste for ejt'j)erinieiUiwj, and 1 think it ma^ fao a 
mistake to invite them to attempt it until the possibuity of 
success has lioen fully demonstrated elsewhere, since a failure, 
throngli ignorance t»r mistake, might seriouriy endanger or 
retard tlic introduction of w'hat might otherwise bo suoceesfiil. 

1 should like, how(^vm', a small (piantity of the Havonnah and 
Manilla seed for ilistribuiion to a few who moy be expected 
to give it a fair trial. I may add, for the information of 
others w'hu are making trials, iliat the cultivation requires A 
certain unioiiut i>f care when the plants arc young, as the 
soil must just bo kept moist and nothing more. Mr. 
Whiteside tells luo that covering over the young plants with 
tatties and Cocoanut loaves, ami watering them, so that the 
moisture may gradually dri]i through, is a very successful 
[dan. ’File soil also should ho decidedly rich and superior 
to the usual class of diy lands. Ants are also very fond of 
the seed, so that it ought to be sown in boxes or pots raised 
from the ground. 

Eji'traH of ]\k‘inorarnhnn from W. S. Whiteside^ 

In the latter part of 18GG, Mr. J. J). Sim gave me a few 
small packets of Ohio and Shiraz tobacco seed, of which I 
(listvilmted some to lyots in South A root, (with wliat result 
T never heard), and .some J pJaiitccl iji niy own garden at 
^^uldalore. it grew luxuriantly, ami the crop was approach- 
ing maturity, when 1 was unexpectedly ordered to act as 
Collector iu Sontli (.‘anarii. I went and never returiiod to 
<*iiddalore. My sorvant.s gathered tlie tobacco, and reported 
that it was very tine ; hut as 1 did not see any of them for 
.some ('ight or nine mouths the tobacco had all wen smoked ; 
at an} rate, 1 never got any of it- 1 did not know I hail any 
of tlie see«l left till after 1 came Jiero in September, 1868, 
when unpacking a box 1 came upon four packets, two of each 
kind. I fancied the seed must be quite spoilt by that time, 
but. r(*.solvcd to give it a trial. 1 gave two of the packets to 
Dr. Boss, ilio Zilbih Surgeon here, ami two 1 planted myself, 
j To my sui ju ise, every seed came up. J did not plant the 
I .seed till the beginning of January 18G0, if 1 recollect right; 

at any rate I put it into the. ground much too late. It grew 
I magnificently, some of the plants being more than four feet 
, high, with very ]arg(.* leaves ; but I left ^’’aiijore, wjion my 
(\mrt closed in April foj* the rece.ss, before iJio tobacco was 
fit to cut. 1 left very strict orders about it this 
time, and Jiiy servants gathered it carefully and stored it 
in a dark dry place till T came back. I then sent into 
Trichiiiopoly for one of the most skilful cheroot-makers, 
and he came over and pronounced the tobacco to bo first 
rat(*. TlUiT only misfortiiiie was that the two kinds of 
tobacco leaves bad been stujadiy mi.xcd by the gardeners when 
tlmy were drying them, 'flie eherout-maker made up the 
tobacco for use, and, putting aside all the inferior leaves, I 
had eiiougli to put togeilier 1,000 cheroots. These were 
made up last ()ctob(»i’. Siivernl persniis who have tried tlicm, 
doelarc them t«> be ciqiital, not by any means strong iji fla- 
vour, ami only wanting kci.'ping, to be first rate, I lei a good 
many td* the plants nin to seed, and tlio jx'oplo here who 
grow tobacco iold me tluit tlie leaves gathered from such 
plants make an iiifm inr deseri])tiou of cheroots ; so very pro- 
bably tlieso <d‘ mine might li.ive )»een mncli Ixittcr, if more 
care bad been nbservo<l in g.illieriiig the, leaves, kot^iing the 
two kinds .separate. ;iud so fortli. 1 g!i\o a quantity of the 
seed to Mr. Ih-c'oks, to disU-ibiitc amongst the Bnd.'igas on 
the Hills, and I have still ;l litUo loft. I planted some of it in 
Stqitcmhei' last \e;ir, and I'cai'cd .i very decent little crop. 
Tliis time, T tried to carry out the .system observed by^he 
Telugoo tobaico-growers in tin* Bajabmundry and <b>davcry 
llistiicts, and fm- wliii li ])ur[)ose I got a paper of iiistriietiona 
jireparod for me by a native up there ; but I am inclined to 
think that tlio tobacco of this second crop has not been quite 
of such fine quality as on the former occasion, and the sun 
seemed to affect it. 1 iiotice<l that those plants, which were 
sci-cciicd from the hot afternoon sun gi*ew very luxuriantly 
and to a great height, wlule tho.so that 'were exposed to the 
sun all day, were almost dwarfed. Whether this had any- 
thing to do with tlie seed used I do not know. I am now col- 
lecting the seed, and hTive gathered a tolerable quantity of 
each kind ; and I have a good quantity of leaves^ too, now 
drying. But this year I have purposely allowed the whole 
crop to go to seed, os Tvvant to get enough to try an experi- 
ment oil a more e.xtcnsivc scale next cold weather. 
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Extract of Afemoraytdnm from \T, Eobs, Esq., M, B. 

Early laat year, Mr. Wliitosido wos good ojiough to give me 
two small iHicketfi of seed, one of Oliio, ilic otliej- of Shiraz 
tobacco. In ^larch, 1 think, I sowed tlicse seeds in ]x>xos 
tilled with a moderately rich mould. Though the seed was 
sown rather ihicklv, I was not luepajed fur the very thick 
crop of BCedliugs which came up. Many of tliese, however, 
soon died down simply from ovei’^crowding, and the siuTivors 
having more space, thruAc luxuiiantly. In due course, they 
were transplanted into ordinary garden-soil, without any 
special preparation, in row.s about 18 inches apart, and when 
I loft this ft)r the Hills in the end of A[)ril, every plant was 
doing well. Some weeks before my rotin n, tJuit is about the 
licginuing of July, tlio plants, being jironouiiced ready by a 
man who was supposed to understand this jiart of the luoeess, 
were cut a few inches from the ground, and then followotl 
the usual process of curing. On niy return, I found that the 
cut-stumps had sent fortli vigorous shoots, wluch ultiinatidy 
attained to the height of 18 inches or 2 feet. From a few 
plants which had not been cut, I obtained an abundant sup- 
ply of seed and this seed was sown about the iK'giuning of 
lost north-east niunsoou. It germinated jiis^is fretdy as the 
urginal seed had done, but owing to want of sp;u*o and rather 
unsatisfactory results of my first eroj> us regards clieroots, 

1 planted out very few of the seedlings. The past, season in 
my garden at least, has Ijoeti very niifavouraldc in one respect. 
Everything suffered sovoroly from the ravages of ^•arious sjie- 
eics of caterpillars and flies, and my t<»bacco was no oxcc[)- 
tion. 0\er and over again every leaflet was strijiped to the 
midrib; then young shoots came u]) to bo oaten in tlaurtiirn, 
and yet in spite of all tliis, eo vigorous and full of life were 
the plants, that in the end tliey triuniplied ami shot u]» t(» 
the height of two feet and over; but the effect of this [iro- 
longcd struggle for existence was to »lwarf the leaves, particu- 
larly tliosc at the base, and to make them coarse, tough, and 
libry. The plants, however, dowered and seeded freely, and 
I have now a small supply of this seed. What witli iin absence 
the first year, and the nvvages of insects this last season. I 
luu unable to otter any com]>avisoii lutween the two kinds. 
Ohio and Shiraz Ix^ih, so far as 1 can ik)w judge, did cijualh 
well. 1 have already albuled to the ^^sl'llts (»f m\ Hjst years 
experiment as regards the ebero(»ts made from the |ob.Mcc(». I 
got a man, trained to the work, fr»»m Trich i no] mly, to mann- 
liicture them ; but, on e.xamiuatioii, he pooIi-jiooIrmI the tobacco 
as worthless, and it re(]uired eonsideralde pc'rsuasion to make 
him set to work. For obvious reasons I juT^isted and watch- 
ed him carefully while making up 1,000, He sai<I they wouhl 
smoko Ijadly, show' a black ash, and be «Ieficieut in ilavour. 
So fur as 1 have tried tbeiii. and tbfd, you may su]>]»ose, has 
not been to a groat extent, they have fulfilled Jiis ]ucdiction 
in every point. But then, be said, the bad (pudbv was <bie lo 
the seed having l.>een sown at a wrong season, to the ]Janls 
not having been carefully tended, and to the leaves not hav- 
ing Iweu properly cured. And iu tliis mailer, also, he is, so 
far as 1 know, pei-fectly right. >'ou vvill see, then, fixnii this 
w)mt my experiment amoiiiits to. U ])r«)ves fliat these two 
kinds of seed will grow ami thrive vigorously ujuh'r every 
disadvantage; for could anything 1 h? more lr\ iiig than tli’e 
hot season in one case, and swarms of in.sett,s in tlie (»ther t 
And there is nothing in the experiment to show that, under 
'proper conditions and with due care, the tobacco may not | 
ultimately be found equal, if not suj)erioi', to any o)' the 
native kinds. I shall feel obliged by a small sujq)l\ (►f the 
scod.s you nienthm, more i>articiilarly if \ou can give me any 
pnicticiil directions as to the fliode of cidtivation, A'c. 

The Board considered it right to consult the Sii]»criiiten- 
4 fent of the Clovenimcnt Farm on the subject qf the cultiva- 
tion of tolmcco, us the^ learned that be IjjkI turned bis 
attention to the matter in eouneclion with projwsals to in- 
troduce the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland. He has favourc<l 
them with a memorandum in which ho expresses his o])iiiion 
that “ the questions to bo invest igate(i arc as yet more 
physiological than agricultural. As agi-iculturalists, vye 
can, w'ith ordinaiy skill, grow large crops of tobacco ; 
but w'6 ciuiiiot Jje so sure f/iat the mainfaxtuted artk-le 
will possess a vtdne equal to tine of its proJnetiou. 

It has been ascertained by anal^niis that tlie liest tohacco.s 
contain a very little albumen and nicotine, while the bad 
smelling and Ixid tasted tobaccos contain a largo quantity of 
Imth; thus, Maryland and Havanna tobaccos contain scarcely 
two per cent, of nicotine, while French and German tobaccos 
eoutain os much as eight i)er ccut. The (question to be* deter- 


mined is how to grow (/ood tobacco, mthqr than how to grow 
tobacco % Tlio investigations to be mode are too nLimite for 
any but those who have been used to such investigution ; it 
wouhl lx* perfectly lUieless to turn them over to any other 
class of men. The experiments had bettor be oonductod by 
the committee of the society themselves, under tho advice of 
an analytical chemist, vci-sed in organic chemistry; indeed, 
such a chemist as Mr. Broughton, in whoso special line tho 
investigation appears to lie.” The Board liavo taken an oppor- 
tunity of consulting Mr. Broughton on the subject domi-otti- 
ciallv. and his opinion is strongly corroborative of Mr. Bo- 
bertson’s. He ])oijit8 out that the cultivation of tobacco is a 
scientific |>ui-.suit in France, under tho niaiiagoment of a Che- 
mical Director, and further kindly expresses his willingness 
to undertake ^c requisite analysis and experiments here, if 
tlic Government will authorize him to do so. The Board 
attach much inq)ortancc to the whole question, but consider 
it obvious that scientific analysis and carefully managed expe- 
riments must ]>rece(lo any further attempts to improve tobacco; 
and accordingly rc(piest (Tovernniciit to place Mr. Broughton 
in communication w ith tho Farm (’omniittce and Mr. Rolx)rt- 
soii with this vitwv. The Board would then- procure a coi'C- 
fully prepared sample of tho iHisi iudigenouR tobacco for 
aiialv'sis by Mr. Broughloii, and would retjucst the Superin- 
tendent of the J'^irm to undertake experiments in the culti- 
vation of indigenous and exotic kinds in communication with 
liim ill order that ho may have an opportunity of testing the 
]>roduco raisial under diflbrcnl conditions of cultivation, and 
cut at different stages of its growth, so as to secure a tliorough 
examination of the whole subject. 

Order t/tercoH, 21st October 1870. — The proceedings of 
tlie Ikiard are ap])rovod. The Jhiard sliould foi’ward sainjdes 
of the best indigenous tobacco w hich can Ix) procured to Mr. 
Broughton for chemical analysis, and that gentleman will bo 
requested to undertake the required cxpei-iment. The e\])cri- 
mental culture of tobacco at the Government Farm should l»e 
commenced as ]>ro])osed, and tlie Government vvill I’cccivc 
with interest an account of the result attained. 


COTTON. NATAL. 

1 1 now a])j)ears to he most ])rol)al>lo that cotton can he 
advalitagcously jJanted in Natal in certain trac.ts of laud, 
Iving chietly in the l)ottoms of the dee]) and .sheltered valleys 
througli vshicli the larger rivers run, and in the ramifying 
offsels from tliose which receive the tri])utary streams of tho 
m‘.\t order in ])oiiil of size. M'hese tracts, it seems, arc 
sc;ircel> ever attbeted l>y w inter frost, and rarely visited by 
the hail storms which occasionally hurst upon the tops of the 
siiiTounding hills. 1'hey are more suhject to dryness than 
the neighlMMuing lieights and higher slopes, which arc 
alaindantly visited h\ mists and rain ; and on that account 
;iie not alfogellier well suite<l in all seasons for the cultiv'a- 
tion of maize, -the staj)le corn crop i the country. But this 
is found to he no disadvantage whatever in rcgtird to the 
planting of cotton. The cotton has thriven Avith exceptional 
luxuriance in the last season, which was altogether too dry, 
in the same localities, for maize. The climate in these dee]) 
cotton valleys is warmer, and more tt reing to vegetation, 
than it is in the surrounding highlands; and these districts 
are eouseqiiently characterised by the presciic^ of the mimo- 
sa, the aloe, and the enpherhia, which are there the wild pro- 
ducts of the ground. 

The best sr)il for the cultivation of cotton, in these dis- 
tricts, is a fertile alluvial deposit, which coiiuuoiily skirts the 
actual course of the streams. But the cotton succeeds in all 
soils, exeei»ting those which are very heavy and very wot» 

The yield of cotton varies from lOOlbs. j)er acre in tho 
woi-st seasons, and ntider the least favourable circumstances 
of situation and nnuiagemciit, up to 040 lbs. por aci-c in tho 
best se.isons and circMim.stanccs. 200 lbs. of cleiiii cotton por 
acre is held to be a safe average ; and SOOlbs. to 4001bs. pci 
aero, a by no means unusual rew^anl of good managoment. 

Field labour is very cheap and very abundant, on account 
of the large number of black-skinned natives of the Kaffir 
race living within iltib colony. every district visited by 
the commission it was found there was no lack of labour of 
this class, and the wages of tliose labotirois was Ts. 0d. ^ Ss. 
u mouth ; the rations amounting to alioiit us much ngoiu^ or 
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a trifle The cost of preparing the land, and of pick- 

ing the cotton, under these ciroumataiiceB, amounts to £2 
per aCre ; and about other 35b. per acre haa to be added for 
the expense of packing, carriage, and freight " Cotton recent- 
ly produced in Natal has been selling al ninepence and ten- 
pence a pound. The nett profit of the cultivation per aero 
upon the low average of a yield of 2001b8. per acre, is there- 
fore at least £Z l6s. per acre. With a yield of SOOlba per 
acre it would amount to £15 per acre. Fifty acres of land 
under cultivation would in the one oaso gi\^ yearly a clear 
return of £187 ; and in the other case of £750. 

The Orleans, or Uplands seed, is found to give the best 
and surest results. The Egyptian and Sea Island cotton is 
more subject to the ravages of the fly. Failure in attempts 
to plant cotton, previously made in Natal, are referred in the 
main to the ravages of the fly, the Egyptian j|^id Sea Island 
varieties having been adopted on those occasions. It is still 
considered to be an unsettled cpiestion whether the fly, 
which proved destructive on those occasions, was introduced 
with the seed, or whether it is indigenous to tho district. 
But it is held that there can he no doubt that the fly liecomes 
very much more troublesome ou plants grown on bud and 
unsuitable soils;' and under improper cultivation and manage- 
ment. From the sneress at present secured, it is deemed to 
be tolerably sure that there need ho no further anxiety about 
the fly ill Natal, if the Orleans vtiriety of sceti be grown 
upon suitable land, in proper localities, and with fairly good 
cultivation. It is distinctly stated that at the present time, 
with the Orleans variety, tho fly is still found in every lield, 
but that its ravages are comparatively trifling. In fhc fly 
sCiiSons, in the old exy)erimeiits, the yield cotton j>r<)ved to 
bo from lOOlbs. to IflOlbs. per acre. 

Tho plant yields much larger enjps nndoi* the sj'stein of 
ratooning in Natal. All that is necessary to soenre go<id 
results from this method of procajediiig is to cut tho y)lant 
down to within six inches of tlio grouiul after the ero]) has 
been gathered, and then to pass the j)longh (Hi each side of 
tho rows, so as to earth up (ho stuni[)M of the plants during 
the i)eriod of possible frost, 'fhe frost, when it docs chanee 
to occur, is so transient and light in these localities and in 
tliis climate, that this serves as a sullicient aii<l certain ])ro- 
tectioii. During ten years of close and coiislaid observation 
of climate, 1 only registered actual frost at night b‘n (inies 
at a height of 2,090 feet above tlie sea, where the uieaii tem- 
perature of the year is nearly five degrees lower than on the 
coast. The lowest teiiiporatu)*o exyiencnced during that 
time was 29 degrees of Fai*onlu‘it. 

The Survcyoi’-deneral of the colony reports thsit there are, 
oil the hnvest estimate, half a uiillion acri's of laial in Natal, 
of the character which has been nniued as lilting it for the 
growth of cotton, of whicli 100,000 acres are still in thi' 
hands of the (Vown, and aA'ailablc for grants to setth*rs of 
the right class. Other 100,000 acres are held liy private 
proprietors, from whom the land may be procured at. the 
present time upon very reasoiialde terms. ;i()U,0t)0 acri*s lie 
in districts reserved under the charter for the benefit of the 
native j^opulatioii ; but that w ill all obviously bo oj»en to 
the planting of cotton under some ])ro])ev arrangc- 
tneut, if tho planting goes on with satisfactory re 
suits. It is therefore no very unreasonable hoj^e 
that the day will yet come when Natal wdll furnish yearly 
from 100 to 200 millions of pounds of cotton to the English 
markets, with a return of from four to eiglit millions of money 
to its own coffers. 

Some considfc’able portion of the 100,000 acres of cotton 
land held by private proy>rictors belongs to the Natal Laud 
and Colonization Conipaii}'^, w hich, at tho present time, is 
making free grants of land to snitalile applicants, under tlio 
conditions given in a printed circular, which can bo obtained 
at the office, as well as a second printed circular, which gives 
the conditions and regulations under which free gi’ants of 
land are made by the Natal Government. 

A detailed estimate and statements, drawn up by au 
intelligent and experienced settler in tho colony, Mr. R. E. 
Ridley, who is at this ‘ time a member of the [..ogislativo 
Council, which can also bo obtained, show^s that a settler 
starting with £535 to plant cotton in Natal, should have 
realised a clear balance of £817 at tho end of the fourth year, 
if his cotton sold for sixpence jier pound ; and that in addi- 
tion to this 100 acres of land, of which 70 acres were in 
ratoon cotton, would be v^prth at least *250, and in all pro- 
bability there would be buildings and other permanent 
improvements on the estate worth £300 more. 

6 A D 


I necessarily feel very great interest in the ques^n of a 
possible laige cultivation of cotton in Natal, hediciise )^s 
staple furnishes exactly what is needed to enable of 
small means to effect on advantageous settlement in the 
colony under the facilities which can be offered for the 
acquisition of land ; namely, a marketable commodity whim 
can be produced by a comparatively small outlay, ft is; ob- 
vious that thrifty and industrious men may b^n to grow 
cotton and find a bare living at once, and have a fair pros- 
pect before them, upon a very much more moderate scale 
than that W'hich has been drawn out by Mr. Ridley. 

ROBERT JAMES MANN, M.D., P.R.G.S., 

Late Special Immigration Commissioner for Natal# 
London, September, 1870. 

CAROLINA PADDY. 


Ceylon. 

Ls it possible to believe that the cultivators in tho Colom- 
bo district arc h^s alive to their own interests, that they 
are more ignorant, more prejudiced, than tlie villagers of 
SaflVagani iiud the Four Ki)rlcs. 'Fho Agent for the Western 
Province woiiM [lei-siiade ns that such is really the case, and 
that thc}^ prefer the renting syshun, with all its inconveiiien- 
C(*s, to a inoiioy obligation. Wo are compelled to dilfor in 
opinion from tho Agent, wdio is, no doubt, dccciYod by the 
artful represent lit ions of head men having an interest in tho 
ctnitinuaneo of the. present system. Of the exjicriments in 
the cultivation of (Carolina Paddy, we are told merely tho 
bare faid. of the want of success, except in one instance, 
where the cultivator was rewarded by a return of thirty-fold, 
]>ut we hoar nothing of tho reason for the failure of success 
in the other cases, though wo can readily uudorstand them 
without eiilightment from a Government Agent. To our 
mind tho marvel is that any of these attempts have suc- 
ceeded, seeing that they were carried on in complete 
ignorance of tlie precautions necessary to ensure success. 
The needful instruc.rion and guidance were originally ten- 
dered to Guvornment by an outsider, who had the toiiierity 
to tender aid, but he w^as snubbed, and the whole affair lias 
drifted to that melancholy bourne, tho w'lxy to whicli lies 
through most Provincial Cutchomes ! The Assistant Agent 
of Satlragam is an exception to this general ruJo : ho lias not 
only taken some trouble in tlie matter ami bestowed some 
thought ou the subjc'ct, lint has appended to his report a 
tabular statement of the various trials of this species of 
grain in liis district, lie says : — 

“It has bepn clearly shown that the climate and soil of 
Sabaragaminva is not so favourable to (.'aroliiia Poddy as 
that of other districts, and that the (’arolimi seed has littlo 
advantage over the Native varitity, if equal care and atten- 
tion are bestowed on both. One buslicl of eitlier will, when 
sown broad-cast on (iiiy ordinary soil, produce 8 to 12 fold 
on good prepared (l c., manured) soil, 20 to 30 fold ; and it 
transplanted, and teiidcil carefully, about 40 to 50 fold. 
But as this last operation requires 8 or 10 times the area, 
it is the least profitable when there is any scarcity of 
land, or (artificial) sujiply of water.” We Ijolicvo these con- 
clusions have been formed from an niiac(|uaintanco with tho 
proper treatment of this variety ol the grain ; under similar 
circumstances, Can»lina I’adcly should and would yield 
double the quantity of any country variety. Mr. Saunders 
appears to be aware that the ])roi»er mode for tliis paddy has 
not yet been discovered, as ho remarks further on that. “ Tho 
chief objections to the (;aroliiia Paddy are, that the ordiuaiw 
means of preparing if for seed do not answer, and a small 
proportion only throw’s out the little roots that should appear 
before it is sown ; then tho blossoming is irregular and con- 
tinues for so long, that blossom and ripe gi’ains are often 
together on the same plant, and reaping has to bo done very 
carefully and os many times as eight in one season. Natu- 
rally a good deal of the paddy so reaped is imripe, and becomes 
chaff j and thus, though tho harvest appears largo in the 
stock, yet, when tho poddy is sifted and winnowed, the out- 
tura is veiy little hotter than that of the ordinary variety. 
Some of those difficulties, and those mentioned in my pre- 
vious report, wiU doubtless be overcome by experience, and 
though at present I think more may be done by manuring 
and by improving our agrioultural implements, I would not 
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diBCOu^e attempts to introduce other varieties of this most 
useful aud indisj^nsable article of food/’ 

Although instrumental in advising the introduction of this 
description of grain, we confess that it was only as a portion 
of a general recommendation in regard to introducing new 
and better varieties of seed paddy, one of which was cited as 
the Carolina Paddy. It was never thought of being better 
suited to Ceylon than any other, and yet this and this only 
has been introduced. In the report from the Central Pro- 
vinces, there is a tabular return of the result of nineteen 
experiments with (Carolina Paddy, which is interesting as 
showing the causes of the iiivariahlo failure, viz., the small- 
ness of the (juautitics sown, wliich rendered it imjiossiblc to 
give the necessary attention, and socoiully the eiTor in sea- 
son which in nearly every case led to the ears being destroy- 
ed but which nccil not ho the case liad the proper sowing 
time hcen ohs(*rved. 

’fhe ref)ort from Ilambantotte tells ns but little on this 
subject, though tliat little is satisfactoiy. It is tf> tla* ctfect 
that Carolina Paddy was tried with varying success in 
several parts of the district in the lust i|nart»'r ; and, when 
nirtre extensively intnulucod, will, I had sure, answa r well. 
The ricio, tlamgh not ])liuu|i in grain, is veryiftvell-tastcd and 
nourishing, and is by some coiisidtu'jal mmdi juvferablc* <o 
Itangoon riei*. The shoi t period of four ukuiIIis, wliieli iiitor* 
veiKJS betw'(‘en sowing aud reaj'ing, is also matoi‘ijdl\ m its 
fa von)‘. — Kanthf llcraU, 


(Sluscttc. 

CAUMJTTA, lorn Dfa^kwuvm, 1870. 

COTTON EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

[ruder Mr. Uivctt-Carnac]. 

TlJi: Wl'UDMl FAUM, 

♦fa/// .‘ll.s/. 1870. 

Sin, — I send, in obo<lieiioc to your re([ncst, jjiy view's on 
cotton cultivation, and agrieidtnri* generally. 

Irrigation later on during tlio boll forming, or seed matur- 
ing process, would be attended witli good results, no one can 
doubt, and in a climate like India, where the lieat is great 
and evaporation likewise, a somewhat retentive sod i.s abso- 
lutely necessary, lint the young plant snlTers din ing tlie 
rains from excessive moisture; the land being satnrateil is 
rendoreil impervious to air acting on the root ; ami as the 
root of the <*otton has a tlireet downward tendency, the sjiar- 
gioles are in a medium to absorb more watin- than the respi- 
ratoiy organs of the leaf can part with at this early stage of 
gro>\th, w'heu the foilage is hut little, and weather clondv or 
rain falling. I therefore consider a system of drainage as 
iiecessaiy as that of irrigation. 

The rain-fall here is greater than in Bi-ittaiiy, even if wc 
include extreme limits -Orkney and Ooruwall -w ill nut reach 
thirty-two inches yearly, whilst that f)f Middlesex is below' 
twenty-four, from tlic observations taken for the last tweiitv 
or thirty years. Farmers and landlords are fully aware of 
the benefits of (Training as will be seen by the rentals. The 
wot Rummer of 18G0 or so, clearly demonstrated the advan- 
tages of deep drained to that of sliullow or uiidraiiied land. 
Before draining hoeame general, four or five sacks jier acre 
was the usual out-turn ; now a load of wheat per acre is a com- 
mon occurrence. Not that I attribute the present ont-tum 
solely to drainage ; sowing or drilling thinner, more stock 
being kept for manure, with better implements of husbandry, 
has likewise been the cause of a greater return. Draining 
has raised the temperature in cold, stiff, heavy lands, by ren- 
dering the soil permeable to air, for where water will gt), air 
will follow, and the texture of the soil is thereby altered, is 
less clung and easily worked, and if carried out Jicre would 
lower the temperature by freely admitting air. The ammo- 
nia in the atmosphere, which is absorlied by rain water, and 
faBs on the earth during the rains, would be kept by the 
soil in the descent of tlid water downw^s to reach the 
drains. Eveiy gardener must have noticed when he has 
applfed liquid manure to mies iiy)9t8 or borders, that the 
liquor is deprived alike of colour and smell in its passsgS 


through, but the land is filled to repletion andean take no 
more, the water forces all matters held in solution to a lower 
level, is taken a^ay by the river, and deposited at its montk 
for the l>enefit of future generations. Good oultivation 
strives to check soil from being brought from a higher level. 

As regards raanm-c, I see but little prospect of getting 
enough to improve the land whilst so much is used for fuel, 
and the remainder allowed to dissipate its virtues in the air. 
If the farmers conldj^e persuaded to dig pits on their farm- 
Rheds, into whiofe all matters could be thrown, and the 
urine to flow water Hccordiiig* to requirements, the small 
quantity so made would be worth cartage. Bones, if col- 
lected and taken to the jails to be crushed, or what is better,— 
ground, and applied at the rate of fifteen bushels per acre, 
more or 1 (».sh according to the land, whether rich or poor, 
would be Ji valuable manure. Half this quantity, if inixecl 
with soil and snli>hurie acid, would aiisw(3r eqindly as well ; 
the latter causes promid and iinme»liaie action by a speedy 
(h‘eay of the bone. 1 might add, us a rule, gardenei*s and 
farmers avoid jintting bones on \vet or niidraiued laud ; Imt 
perli.aps India dot's not furnish bone or rag gathcrci’S as 
in Brittjiny, bciiec the reason of the bones loft to bleach 
where the animal dies. Putting' drainage, manure, and 
bones aside, I see no other means of a greater out-turn, 
but b\ luinging under cultivation some t>f the waste land 
yt'avly, allowing at the same time a oon*os]>ondiiig acreage 
that lias ])ceii so long tilled for cotton ami cereals two years 
or so fallow, atti'iit ion being jiaid at the same time to the 
rearing (»f ax hotter brot'd of cattle on the principle of seloc- 
tioii, insti ud of, as now, allowing iniserahle tadpole-looking 
bulls fo]* stock. Agricultural societies, establislied in difter- 
ent ]>arts of India, iji Avliieli Kuropeans arc likely to be long 
residents, could Lake these matters in band, and impress on 
the Native tliu advantages of better animals for stock. 

As to species aud varieties of cotton most suitable for 
India, pcrlia])s tlie Indian varieties are better adapted for 
the soil aud cultun' it here mi'cts with, and if acted on the 
principle <»f eontiiiiied selection, a better variety will be 
raisetl fbau any at pi'csent. Still I do not take it for 
granted, beeuuse tla* exotic kinds liavo been tried 
onc(* or lwic(*, and failed, that such will always bo the 
c.ise ; if the (‘\olif kinds cun 1)0 flowered in Tmlia, 1 eoii- 
sid(*r a point gainexl ; and sliould s(a;d Ix' ])roduce(l, a 
stride in advance ; as the pollen of the long sbiple exotic 
could be applied to tiny vigorous growing indigenous variety, 
bearing in mind that the mother ])lant be hoaltby. Whilst 
the mat lin'd s(*ed of tlie exotic would give rise to difterent 
varieti(‘s, plants of any kind, if raised from eiittiiigs, grafts, 
layers, Sic., may be said to be constant, as it is a continua- 
tion of the same? jilaiit, or life prolonged, xvh evens if raised 
from sec'd, are ever liable to vary according to circumstances, 
soil, beat, moisture, and in proof of this I might cite the 
Dc'odora, or Sacred Indian (Jedar, which has not been iiitro- 
dneeil into Bnbxiii more than fifty years, and has given rise 
tf) as many varieties. Still I am decidi'dly against large 
consignments of exotics being planted in the expectation of 
a rc'iminerative sui>ply. If the plaii+ becomes acclimatised 
in tw'o or three years, is as much as one can expect, and 
wlien seeds are received, or sent rather, should be obtained 
from districts resembling as much as possible the jilaces to 
Avliich they are destined, the rain-fall here light, soil, &c., 
being ascertained ; for, however much we may esteem the 
IJingunghat for its (piality and produce, the easy method by 
Avhich the land is tilled, in my mind not ♦ny kind of 
cultivation and fertilising Avould ever give an out-tiirn like 
that of any varieties of the States, Sea Island, &c., which are 
vai'ietios of Barbadense, a finer species than that 'Of ludicum, 
judging from what 1 have seen in museums. However, I 
hope to 1)0 able, during my stay in India, to set this vexed 
question at rest 

P. BARTER, 

Superintendent Farm, Wurdah. 

THE DOOLUNOSHUHUR FARM. 

Boolundehuhurf August 1870. 

Sib, — I have now the honour to forward you my report on 
the cotton farm, showing tho \^ork done. 

From the 13th tdth<$^28th June, the work done was princi- 
pally cleaniug and manuring tho ^und ; on the 29tn, and 
30Ui there was a little pdoughed and readj for sowing. 
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lie Bowing was oommenoed on the Ist Julj, and kept 
sowing daily the fields as they were Foady, and on the 
evening of the 4th wc had over thirty acres sown, but the 
rain on the morning of the 5th being so heavy, that it com- 
pletely destroyed over twenty-six acres. The s<nl being 
such a sandy nature, that in the fields which had any incline 
the seeds were so deeply buried, and the liot suns that wo 
had immediately after the min, formed such n luird enkc on 
the surfttce, through which only n few of the seedlings were 
strong enough to make their way. 

Some of the fields iu*o also flat, that when they get flooded 
the water remains such a long time npon them that it 
perishes both seeds and seedlings ; some of the fields arc a 
little higher round the sides, luid tlie gi-ouud all round being 
so flat that there is no way of letting the water uwh}'. 

On the 7th, some of the fields were again dry enough for 
sowing, and from that time up to the 17fh we coiitinuetl 
sowing daily the fields as they were got ready, ainl by that 
time some of the fields were '^ery dry on the surface, and, 
until the rains came on the 20th, several of the fields showed 
no signs of germinating, but since then they have come up 
wonderfully (<?xccpt in a few of the fields that the rain kept 
flooded for several days). I have also had for several days 
post a sti'ong staff of men cleaning off grass, and a few going 
behind filling ii}) the blanks, ms several of the fields are 
rather thin, but if the weather keeps a little cool they will 
soon germinate. 

Since the last rains came, I liave taken every o])portunity 
of getting the fields that were destroyed by the rain rcst)wn, 
all being finished on the 30th ; some of them are coming up 
beautifully. 

The exotic seed I bi*ought with me, viz., Persian and Sea 
Island, has been a complete failure, scarcely a seed germin- 
ating of either sort. 33ic Egyptian and New Orleans have 
come on very well, and the ])laiits are now looking very 
healthy. New Orlwuis, sent by H. Rivctt-Oaniac, Eh(|., is 
doing very well, but rather thin ; a great quantity of the seed 
being bad. 

The Hybrids, sent by Major Trevor Clai*ko, have germinated 
w^oll, and of twenty-five varieties sown 1 have got twenty- 
four representatives; very few seeds having perished. 

The ground on wliieh the Sea Island and Persian was I 
have resow'ii with maize, to avoid self-hybridising fts much 
ns possible ; and three fields that were too wet for cotton I 
have sown with jow'aree, all of which Avas finished on the 
31st July. 

I have also put in over six hundred of luulbeiTy cuttings, 
but the Avater being also so canny for them, I thought it 
better not to put doAvn any more at jn'csent, until the Avater 
could be had more convenient. The Ehea is also planted 
out. 1 have put in some of the forest seeds, and when avc 
get a little rain shall put in the rest of them. — I liaA^e, itc., 

J. SIMPSON. 


THE OOMJIAOTEE FAli.M. 

()u)/i?‘avtccy -U/t Affi/fffit 1870, 

Sin, — The accounts Avhich’l have just rt'ceivcd from the 
different parts of the province, show that all crops groAvii on 
light and medium soils arc flourishing, but tbai those which 
AAcre sown uja black, deep soil have suffered considerable 
damage from the heavy rain. Most of the iflnnts of cotton 
and jooAvareo on deep soil are looking yellow^, and in some 
fiebls the plants are totally r(»tten. Such fields Avill have U) 
bo rc-HOWn either with Scssaiuum (Thillec) or sonic other 
spring crop. In the Darwah Tnlook of the Worn dis- 
trict, the rain is reported to have done greater damage to the 
cotton and the jow'ai*co crops than in other localities, and I 
shall try and visit the locality within a few days, and then 
submit a detailed report to you on the subject. 

More rain Avould certainly have destroyed the sickly plant, 
but I am glad to report that, fortunately, since the last five 
dayn the weather has been ‘as favourable as could bo desired. 
The days are bright, sunny, and stray winds prevail during 
both days and nights. It may, therefore, be hoped that the 
moisture Avill soon be dried up, and that most of the yellow 
plants will regain their v^our. I hop#that this favourable 
<hy' weather may last, atleast, until the jowaree sowings are 
completed, and the cotton and jowaree and the jowaroo 
fields are hoed and weeded. 

7 A D 


The soil has been mucli hardened (oaked)r.lt!r ,: tbe 
action of the heavy rains, and, moreover, the weedbi have 
crowded the young plants of cotton and jowaree, and enn- 
soquently the plants appear now to be stunted. The cultivators 
arc now so busily engaged in finishing the jowaree sowmgs, 
tliat they cannot pay much attention to anything else. 
Many of the fields which Avere prepared for the jowaree crop, 
but wore not sown before the heavy rains, are now covered 
Avith Avecds, so much so that nothing con be grown in them 
until they are ploughed and prepared again ; while some of 
tho fields are still too w’ct to be worked in. It is said that all 
these fields will be sowm Avith spring crops towards the mid- 
dle or end of November, by Avhich time they will be easily 
got into order. The joAvareo soAvings Avill bo complet- 
ed Avithin ii f(*w days, and then tho cultivators will get on 
w’itli the lioeing and Aveeding operations. 

On the whole, I tliink Unit tho prospects of our crops 
this souson arc not as yet. uufaA’Ourable, as tho present dry 
Avoathcr may, ii is hoped, counterbalance tho damage done 
by tho rain. This heavy niousuun wdll prove most bene- 
ficial to the .spring crops. 

Mr. Pillan’s detiiiled report on the present state of the 
Oomruotee seed^garden is herewith submitted. It will show 
that our garden ei op is still in an excellent condition. In 
one of the Avells we have now about eight feet watoi*, Avhilo 
in two it is only about three feet. The rain did a great 
mischief to the fourth well, Avhich I hope soon to get into 
order. I have now ariMuged to get the masonry work done 
at once, and Jiopc the avoIIs Avill be quite ready within a 
fortnight or so. There will not he necessity to irrigate our 
land till a moiitli or tAvo longer. — 1 have, i&c., 

Naoo Rao J. N. Kristna, 
Assistant to Cotton Commissioner. 


Jf0rcstcrs’ €iqcth. 

('ALCCTTA, 15 tii Decemuer 1870 . 

It is beginning to bo doubted whether trees even induce a 
greater fall of rain. One writer asks what real ground there 
is for connecting together the pre.sence of forests and the 
frequency of j*ain as cause and effect ? I'Jio assertion is bo 
commonly made, that to doubt its truth seems almost like 
contradicting a recoiA'cd physical fact. And yet it will be 
found on examination that it really rests on no solid founda- 
tion either of reasoning or experience. The question is a 
pror^js jfffii phiidv. As for tho reason of tho supposi- 

tion none w^hatever has been assigned, so far as we are 
aware, except that a surface shaded with woods is somewhat 
cooler than ’one denuded of it, and thoroforo likelier to 
attract the passing shower. Hoav far this may bo true it 
would be difficult to verify, or Avhethor a hundred acres 
covered Avith Avood really pn^sont a cooler area than if cover- 
ed wdth turnips or other vegetation ; but the effect of such a 
cause as this must be very limited at any time, and (w’hich 
is more important) it can apply only at the warm season of 
the year, In cool weather, when rain-fall takes place, the 
open” is notoriuu.sly cooler than the shaded surface, and 
therefore should, by the supposition, attract more moisture. 
In cold countries — (’anada, for instance — the woodman can 
ply his trade in the sheltered interior of the forest when out- 
of-door AA’ork is completely .suspended in the cleared land by 
reason of extremity of cold. HupiKj.sing, therefore, the pre- 
cipitation from the air to bo in any diigreo affected by the 
presence or a]).soiico of forest covering, one half of tho year 
ought to balance tho other. Wo liop(’ that the above theory 
will bo so accepted as to help to .save our forests from 
further destruction. l''orests, oven if they do not 
at present pay the expenses connected wdth their 
prcserAuition, will, in tlio future, pay thl^ same with 
interest. In Iiniia, csjiccially, forests are valuable — the 
common trees can be used for firewood ; tho moi-e valuable 
os slecpei-a for our railw ays, timber for our ship-building, and 
Avood for our cabinet-makers and upholsterers. But the 
shelter of older trees is absolutely necessary to let the young 
ones take root, so our forests must bo managed by careful 
hands, and not cut down at mndom. Government must at- 
tend to this matter, and see that tho work is done by those 
who understand it. If; tlien, it can be proved tliat^ 
to their prospective value, trees are the cleansers pw- 
1101*8 of our atmosphere, avc have an invincible argument for 
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their preservation. We should like to know what Medical 
and Sanitary Officers on this side of India think of the 
matter . — Deccan Herald, 


IMAGINARY CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 


Pall Mall (razHit. 

Three consocutivo years of drought, avIuIc they Jiavc sti- 
mulatetl the inventive resources of practiciil agriculturists, 
have had the natural effect <if culling forth a iileiitiful er<»p 
of speculation from weather prophets, and projectors, and 
half-instnicted meteorologists, and all the philosopliic trilx' 
of Laputu in general, to whom the pcriotlical press now affords 
such fatal facilities. AVo have often noticed that in tlie tahu- 
lar statcnieiits of those compilers of weather leconls who 
write to the TimeSy useful and welcome as their communica- 
tions are, every season is sure to he extraordinary,” almost 
every month one of the driest or wettest, or windiest, coldest, 
or hottest, ever known. Much ohservution, Avhich ought to 
correct a tendency to exaggerate, seems in .some minds to 
have rather a tendency to increase it. And many seem noAv 
to regard three dry liot years in succession as betokening 
sonic general change of climate, as if it was not p(*rfectly 
certain, in the Avidc range of the table of what w o call chances, 
that AA’ith our existing conditions of climate such a comhiiia- 
tion must every now and then recur. We know an ingen i- 
ous theorist who would fain [lei-snadc us tliat a cycle of six 
hundred unfavourahlo years has just reached its termination, 
and that English tigi'icidturists, who left ofl’ making Avinc 
uhout A. D. 12/10 because tlieir grapes ceased to ripen, will 
soon be making it again, and eontimie to do so for an equi- 
valent number of centuries. Others, sjicculatiiig ([uitc as 
contecturally and even more absurdly, seem to attribute the 
impending change of climate — of Avbich they assume tlie rea- 
lity — to the opemtion of men. Tlioy fancy that by extended 
dnviiiage and the cutting down of trees the amount of rain-fall 
may have been diininisbed. As to drainage, it may snthce to 
remember that our rain is derived from the evaponitiou of 
the Atlantic, and is not likely to be affected by tin' diminu- 
tion of that Avhicli proceeds from a few swamps. As to tin* 
effects (»f cutting doAvn (reos, the subject lias het n made .st» 
much of in recent times that it roipiires to l)o treated more 
res])cctfully. Yet there are two eonsideratioiis Avhieh mili- 
tate against the theory ; tlio first relative to its a])plieatioii 
to England, the second to the doctrine in general. As to , 
the first, it may bo greatly t[nestioncd w hetlnn* there has been 
for some generations jiast any diininntion of our tree-covered 
surface. There is a halanee of gain and loss. Some Avoods 
have been felled. Some district once rich in i‘iedgcrow' tim- 
ber, have been partially strijqicd for reasons of scientific . 
agriculture. But, on the other hand, the Knglishniairs pa?>- I 
sion for planting and for pre.serving timber lias been steadily ' 
at work in the contmry direction. Take the neiglihoiirhoed : 
of London for an instance : any of ns Avho are old enough ' 
may remember bow, scare(?ly more than a generation ago, the i 
Spectator from any height commanding an extensive prospect i 
would note great bare tracts of heath, of cultiA^ated but un- 
endowed land, and of recently enelosed common w itli h*w | 
treeless hedge. AH this is altere<l now. Go where yon will 
for a vioAv in tlio “ home countries,” a sea of leaves seems to 
extend around on every side. And we believe that m<»st ; 
people, if they consult their exjierienco, will make the same 
report of the parts of the kingdom with which wc are ac- , 
quainted. The local authorities who have been Ijitelx 1 
bestin-ing tbemsclvos to prcA oiit tlie disforesting of the New | 
Forest, on the gii»und (»f apprehended deficiency of rain, are { 
ceitaiiily indulging in very imaginative apprehensiouK. 

But, in tto »‘'xt place, w hat real ground is theic for con- 
necting tog^ier, ill temperate climates at all events, the pre- 
sence of forests and the frequency of rain as cause and effect f 
The assertion is so cpramonly made that to doubt its truth 
seems almost like contradicting a receivcil physical fact. And 
yet it will he found on cxnmiuation tliat it really rests on no 
solid foundation either of reasoning or exi>erienec. The (pics- 
tion is a proces hti/c H jxtJi plault. As for the reason of 
the supposition none AvhatoA'er has been' assigned, so far as 
we are aware, except that a suifacc shaded with A\’oods is 
somewhat cooler than one denuded of it, and thcixjforc like- 
lier to attraot the passing shoAver. How' far this may be true 
it would be difficult to verify, or whether a huu(ked acres 


covered with wood really present a cooler area than if covered 
with turnips or other vegetation ; b\it the effect of such a 
cause 08 this must be very limited at any time, and (which 
more important) it can apply only at the warm season of th©^ 
year. In winter, Avhen a full half of our rain-fall takes place, 
the “open” is notoriously cooler than the shaded surface 
and therefore should, by the supposition, attract more mois- 
ture. In cold countries — Canada, for instance— the woodman 
can ply Ins tnide in the sheltered interior of the forest when 
out-<ff-door Avork is completely suspended in the cleared land 
by reason of extremity of cold. Supposing, therefore, the 
precipitation from the air to be in any degree affected by the 
presence or absence of forest cox’cring, one half of the year 
ought to balance the other. 

In France, tlie preA^alence of the thcoiy that the clearing 
of woodluiids diminished rain was such, a few years ago, as 
almost to produce a panic among philosophevs ; and in 
France tlie (juostion could bo tried experimentally W'ith 
greater ease tlian here, because the siufface of that country 
is more markedly divided between thick Avood and bare 
fields than is the ease Avith oni-s. Something meriting the 
name of observation Avas, therefore, applied t 4 ) the problem, 
and Avc believe wc are right in saying tliat the result hither- 
to aiTived at is altogether adverse to any connection between 
till* alleged cause and effect. Rain-ffflll cannot be slioAvn to 
have diminished generally in France throngli the removal of 
forests whicli in tlie last hundred years has been very 
extensiA'c, nor can it bo shoAvii locally that rain has diminish- 
ed Avherc forests liavc been cut down. One experimentalist 
compart'd, for some years, the meteorology of tw^o adjoining 
valleys in Burgundy, the one covered Avith AVOod, the other 
entirely bare, and found that less rain fell in the former. 
But ol)ser\^‘vtions of this kind must no doubt be far more 
extensive and more prolonged to be really A’aluable, and 
none such has been ajiplied since this question began to be 
agit ated. 

Of course, this scepticism of ours does not in any degree 
toueh the real and probable utility of forests in agricultural 
economy. It has not been shoAvn that tliey increase the rain- 
fall. nor any good reason giATii for supposing it, but they arc 
of the greatest service in economizing it. 1 'hey preserve the 
fallen Avater, both by the percolation Avhicli takes place more 
readily on the soil shaded by them than on exposed surfaces, 
and also by obstructing evaporation. They are most useful 
accessories botli against flood and against drought. But un- 
der onr English climate there is a coiitingeney perhaps more 
injurious in the long run both to human health and the fruits 
of the earth than either flood or drought. This is tlic pre- 
A'uleuee of damp, cold, sunless Aveather. Some suppose that 
an over-abundance of triics has a tendency to aggravate this 
partieiilar evil. Certain it is that in the vicinity of that very 
New' Forest, of w Inch the maintenance is now so strongly 
urged by some climatologers, a large number of the inhabi- 
tants who ean afford it are npt to migi’ate in what they deem 
the nnhealtliA reason —the fall of the leaf — and resort to a 
moie bracing and invigorating air. 

Not only the effect of forests but the effect of mo- 
dern field-clrainage requires to be esaiblishcd 011 far more 
accurate evidem e than lias as yet been obtained. We do not 
mean its effect on elimate in the general sense, wliicli avo 
believe to be none at all ; but on the preservation and dis- 
tribution of Avater. on the peniiMiicnt producti\’encs 8 of the 
soil, and on human and animal liealth. I'hcse arc questions 
of w’liieli w'L* shall have to leave the scientific iiiA’cstigation to 
those who may come after us ; for the present w^o seem likely 
to eoulent ourselves with deductions from very luiiTow ex- 
perience Avith vei*y large conjecture and \^ery coufidont asser- 
tion. 


KEPOR'r ON THE DEODAR FORESTS iN KASHMIR. 


I AiAV preface these notes on the deodat* resources* of the 
Jummoo and jCashmir territories by mentioning the means 
J have had of forming nu opinion on thoir extent and capa- 
bilities. Ill autumn 18(55, I came down along the Clienab 
from the eastern boundary of Hadar at the Sansai (after in- 
specting the Paiigf forest, highar up) to Jangulwar, below 
Kishtwar "(whence I rc-crossed into the Ravi basin). And 
Mr. E. Sparling, Assistant Conservator, funiishod mo with 
a Memo, on the deodar upon the Bhutuo, a tributary of that 
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part of the Chenab. lu autumn 1866, I urent up the 
Choiiab fh)m near Cliineni to Kishtwar, tlienoc truvoraod the 
length of the Wai’dwau Valley to the highest deodar^ and 
^ ajfter orossing the Kashmir Valley, passed along the deodar 
tract on the Jheliim below ^aramula. Tho latter, an well 
as tho Bhimbur and Rajaori tract, I had travelled over 
some years previously. In the atituinu of 1867, crossing 
from tho Elhagau Viuley, I came down the Kishengunga 
from Shard to Mozufliu’abad. Thus I have had opportuni- 
ties of examining groat ports of the deodar tracts in the 
teiTitorios of His Highness the Maharaja. And in these 
tours I lost no chance of questioning officials or others who 
could give information as to forests and timber. 

Beginning with the east, it may lui noted that two small 
tributaries of the Lower Ravi rise and j)iirsue mucli of their 
course in Jummoo territory. These arc the Siawa and Uj ; 
and although I have never found occasion to visit either 
there seems every reiison to believe that almost all the avail 
able deodar on both has been felled for export, the original 
stock not having been hu*ge, tnd tho demand being groat, 
owing to tho proximity to the plains. IHie deoilar tract on 
the Uj is of spiall size, and lies quite in tho outer hills, and 
its timber is said to be in esteem with Lrtihore buyers, owing 
to its being dark-coloured. 

Resembling those the Uj in some respects ai*o the still 
smaller deodar tracts on the Tawd (a common generic name 
of small rivers in the Punjab), which rises in and flows 
through the low hills to the north of Jummoo to jtun tlic 
Chenab. This also is stated to be cleared after about 7 
years* felling, not for export, but for use at Jummoo. Tho 
trees are said to all have been of small size, and to have 
been squared in the forest (as was often the case on the Uj) 
and as the stream is (piito small, with only freshets and no 
groat floods, the timber was brought down only by the .ex- 
penditure of much labour in dragging, tfec. 

In taking up the Clicnab itself w ithin Jummoo territory, I 
may mention that I have not thought it advisable to enter 
in detail many matters noted, as these forests are in foreign 
teiritory and only need our attention in a general w^ay. The 
part of the Chenab with which w e have liore to do may 
naturally be divided into two portions : the upjxjr, from the 
boundary with Pangi at tho Sansai dow^n through Padar, 
ttc., to the junction of tho Ward wau river near Kishtwav 
about G5 miles ; and the Iowxt, from that point (iow’ii for o/) 
miles. Ill the upjicr part tlic course of tho river is on the 
whole westerly, its bod falling from about 6,000 at the 
mouth of the Sansai, tlie bouiulary stream, to about 4,400 
feet near Kishtwar, and it flows between lofty inoimtaius 
with rather steep slopes, but of a milder type than those of 
Pangi further up. 

As noted ill my Clioiiab Forest Report, there arc consider- 
able deodar forests on both sides of tho Sansai stream, 
growing to 2,000 feet over the river, and jirobably aggregat- 
ing not few'or than 1,800 oi’ 2,000 lirst-class trees ; those on 
the right bank, w hich are tlio finer, ranging up to 10 or 11 
feet girth and 150 in height. At the time of my visit it w as 
believed that the Sansai stream w^as tlic boundary, which 
wouhl have left the deodar on its left bank in tlic bauds of 
the Forest Depaitmcnt. But since then the Super in tendeiit 
of Chaiiiba has decided tlmt the ridge on the cast of the 
Sansai Valley is the boundaiy, so that tlie whole of that 
deodar belongs to Kashmir. About 1,100 trees are said to 
have been felled there within the last three years. 

On this (the right) hank of the (-lienab from the Sansai 
down to Gulabgurh, (24 miles), w'hcrc the level of the river 
is about 5,400 feet above the sea, there are three or four 
considerable forest tracts, but as launching is tolerably easy 
in most of them, gi*eat part of the available trees liavc been 
foiled. Along the left bonk in tho same part, the defnlar tracts 
ore more extensive, and, as much of tho ground is more diffi- 
cult, there has been less felling in proportion to the stock. 
On both banks there is, besides deoilar ^ a good deal of other 
conifeixms forest, chiefly Phi us EAcelsa and Ahies Smithiaua. 

At Gulaligurh, the Chenab is joined from tho right bank 
.,by the Bhutna or Bataur, a tributary of some size, up the 
valley of which there is a good deal of trol^c to Zansknr by 
what is for some 20 miles'at least a good road. All my in- 
formation as to tho deodar on it is derived from Mr. Sparling’s 
memo, and native information. The^iatui-e of the gi-ound is 
said to bo similar to tl^ on the Chenab above this point, but 
easier, and deodar extends to Hamuii, nearly 25 miles up, 
reaching perhaps 8,500 feet. The trees would appetur not 


be of groat length, only giving 3 logs each ; one tree,^of,29} 
foot girth w-os seen by "Mr. Sparling. There se^ma 'doubt 
that at one tune there was a great deal of 4eodar ou tltds 
river. From 1,000 to 1,600 trees appear to have been feObd 
ill each of a good many yeai*s sinoo 1848, with an intermis- 
sion, after Mr. Prinsep w^os, in 1850, sent up by Government 
to investigate the probabilities of deodar supply. The aggre- 
gate felled up to 1867 jirohably reached 10,000. Tho stream 
at Galabgurh is nearly equal to tho Ravi at Chomba ; aiidup 
to where the river becomes too small for floating, felling has 
been can-ied on so vigorously that many of tho lower slopes are 
cleared of every tree down to those of 8 inches in girth ; only 
the trees in higher jiarts of tho forest being left, and only one 
forest bigli near Cliisot on the right bank having remained 
virgin. Tliis is the mnro to be regretted, as Mr. Sparling 
reports roprodiietion as much loss active than in Pann. 
With these statements as to nature of tho ground, and ^e 
over-clearing, I cannot put much faith in Mr. Sparling’s 
estimate (stated to be founded on actual enumerations by 
his native subordinates) of 7,784 first class deodars still stand- 
ing on th(* right and 12,825 on the left bank of tho Bhutna, 
Other conifers are scarce here, most of the excehti growing 
above and ajiai't from the deodar. 

For the remaining 40 miles downw^ard from Gulabgurh on 
the right or sunny bank of the Chenab there are only three or 
four plots of deodar of any size, and thtse not of great value. 
On tho left bank in this jiart tlicro are six or seven 
valiiablo forest tracts of considerable extent, the trees in 
some ranging up to a largo size. But most of these ai’O 
either distant frmn tho river or over bad precipitous ground, 
so that the amount of felling has been relativel}" small, and 
some of the forests are still virgin. Nor does it seem likely 
that on tho Kaslimir mctliod of working forest — to be noted 
subsequently — most of these are likely to become speedily 
available. In the low’cst of them, Dhankut, no trees have 
boon felled for export, but some have been taken for use at 
the Government Khoti in Kishtwar, a few miles ott*. 

Th(‘ portion of the (fiienab from Kishtwar downwards is of 
loss imporlance as to deodar. From that place to Bhagar, 
5.5 miles, tin* bod of tho river falls from 4,400 to 3,000 feet; 
tlie slopes are easier, and the hills bounding tho valley arc 
lower. Ill this tract the deodar is for the most part not 
found, as on tho Chenab generally, in massive forests, more 
or less pure, on the great slopes fionting the river, but more 
like that on parts of the Ravi, is generally found in gi’catest 
(luantity in the siimlie!’ lateral valleys. For 10 or 12 miles 
on the light bank below Kishtavar a good deal of deodar 
exist.s in such situations and also in less quantity very high 
on tlio slopes fj*onting the river. Below this dowm to Bhagar 
there is little or no deodar on this bank- No felling for ex- 
port has ev^- taken place liere, nor arc these trees likely to 
come into the market on the present system unless prices 
sJiould rise very high. 

()n the left )>aiik, for 20 miles below Kislitwiu’, tho river 
running south, there is little nr no deodar, except small tracts 
so deep in the valleys of two or three minor tributaries, that 
timber could not, [irulitably be got out. At Deraiia, above 
Jangalwar, there is a good forest of fair sized deodar with 
tolerable reproduction. And there are smaller tracts on the 
Lolru ridge, and in the neigh bo ui’ing valleys to the south 
of it, but Iiero also exiiort, under present. circumstances, would 
not pay. For 20 miles bolow’ this, the CTiciiab having 
again turned west, tliere is, or has hoeii, a good deal of Phtus 
foia/ijhlla near thp river, ljut there ju’u only one or two small, 
pateiies ni'deodar until the range between Bhugor on the 
Chenab, and Cliineii on the Tuwi, is reached. Here at 
Sutrorgurh or l*atni Talao, thcie is a large and valuable 
deodar tract, whence a goo<l deal of timber has been taken 
for use at JumuKjo, ^’c., to the south, but none for export 
by the river, which is five or six miles off, and for which 
coiivorsum would be necessary. There are st^ll a large num- 
ber of good trees here for use wdien prices have risen suffi- 
ciently, to bring tliem out. Tho trees are fine, ranging up 
to 10 or 11 feet girth and 120 or 130 high, and reproduction 
is good.'^ 

In this lower part of the course of the Chenab, theix) are 
three cousiderablo right bank tributartea, — ^tho Lidar, the 
Bichlari (one branch of which comes from near the Banihal 
pass), and the Ans. Each of the two last has a considerable 
b()dy of water an<l drains a huge area, and there is reason to 

, * 1 hoar that in 1868 trees were here foiled for export. 
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believe that there is deodar on at least the Aus. But the trees 
are placed high, and floating is difliciilt, so that no deodar 
has ever been felled for export. 

To return to the Mami or Wardwan river, M'hioh joins the 
Chenab from the right bank near Kishtwar, after pursuing a 
nearly north and south course, with one or two gi*ont bends, 
down the Mami Ward wan Valley from Inshin, alK)ve which 
there is little or no deodar, to the confluence with the Che- 
nab, is about 05 miloK, the bed falling fi'om 7,500 to about 
4,400 feet. For nearly 20 miles from Inshin down to Mairu, 
where the Kadran — a large tributary —joins from the loft 
bank, the deodnr tracts are not extensive on the right bank, 
and on the left they are still smaller, and the trees more 
scattered, as well iis frequently at some distance from the 
river. In this locality the tree reaches an elevation of nearly 
f),000 feet. The gi-ound, I'spccially on the right bnnk, is fairly 
good for forest ojierationK, and on both a good deal (»f felling 
has been done, csi)ccially for a few miles above Marni, fell- 
ing having only been extended to tlio higbei* part of late 
years, since trees became scarcer below. 

For 12 or 15 miles up tlic Kadran tributary theie is a 
good deal of deodar c*u both banks, and many trees have; been 
felled for export on the right, where the slojies are easier. In 
places there are still a good* many left. 

On the iiuiin river, the chief forests commence some miles 
below Marru, when fioin Tolar downwards for 12 or 14 
miles deodar is almost continuous along the right bank. 
Wherever launching is easy the felling has been carried on 
vigorously in places, to complete clearing. Along tlie left 
bank also there is much dtodar, but the ground is more 
difliciilt, and there has been less felling. And a largo j>ro- 
portion of the trees on both banks Mill probably remain 
untouched till some other system of Morking the forests 
comes into play. 

On the right bank, opposite .Sumlar, there is a considera- 
ble forest, in ivhich there has been a good deal of felling, and 
there is a large extent of deodar forest, more or loss scatter- 
ed ami mixed, on the loft bunk for six or seven miles below 
Sundav. But much of it is aoine way from the river, with not 
very easy ground intervening, so that tliore has not been a 
gi*cat deal of felling, and there are probably not less tlian 3,000 
or 4,000 trees left hero. Still further down, on the right 
bank, over the villages of Mian ami Kneh, there is a consider- 
ahle deodar tract higli above the river ; and fui*thcr MOst ! 
toiviirds Mogul Maidan, on the road to the ^lirluil Pass to j 
Kitshmir, there is aiiotlicr ; but both of these are said to be 1 
virgin, except a little experimental felling in the former, 
which was unsuccessful, 

I M'as informed on the sp(»t that felling comnieiiced <ui 
the Wm’dwaii as much as 30 years ago j and it seems 
certain that for several years at least 1,000 to 1,500 trees 
have annually been felled liere. But on the whole, the 
luimlier taken appears to have i)cen small relatively, 
many of the best tracts baving been j)rotccted by tlie ! 
nature of the gi’ound. Though the difficulties of tlie I 
latter could in most jdaces be overcome by sNstematic ! 
eflbrt under Kuropean supeiN i'^inn, they are suflieient to j 
deter the villagers, through mIioui alone the moiL is at pie- | 
sent done. 

In many parts of tlio forests both on tlie (’henab and 
WardM’an, the reproduction of dnnlar is fair, hut waste and 
carelessness as to the trees is everywhere visible. In many i 
places trees are lopped or bai'lccd without any neeil, and near 
villages the young trees arc cut without "nierev. In forest 
operations also it is the same. A large number of the 
stumps are U*ft much higher than is iioccssaiy, sometimes to 
10 or 1*2 feet high ; too many trees are taken wherever the 
ground is citsy ; there is no preparation of slides even where 
there are considernhle drops, so that the logs Milfer mneli 
more tlnin they ought to do, and aometimes, apparently w it h- 
<»nt cause, a consiilerable proportion of the wikkI is left lying ! 
for years, or perliaps for evei*, vvitjioiu being launched. 

It need hardly be stnU'd that there is no effort by clearing ' 
parlies to push the timber dowm the rivers. The floating 
difticultios are, as a rule, m»t great in either the Tapper Chenab 
or the Wardwan river, whore felling has hitherto !>ecn car- 
ried on, Init great accumnlatinus of logs are at times .seen 
stmuded in places whence Imt a little trbuhle and oxiienso 
would have removed them. The (’henab lias a great annual 
seasonal rise of many feet, and there arc few* diflieultics of 
floating in thj^ gi'cater ]);irt of its ooui*se. The worst place is 
near Gnlaligurh, where at a bend called Artolike-phev there 


haa for some years been an immense aooiimulatioa<of jammed 
logs. These ore estimated to number 3,000, and belotig 
partly to Government and partly to the Maharaja, and it is 
thought that most of them can be moved, if a side channel 
is dug, l>oth parties agreeing to share the expense. 

The greatest evil in couuoetion wdth these forests is the 
prevalence of forest fires, of wiiich -the traces are everywhere 
seen in old scarred newly- charred trunks and branches^ and 
dead sti Hiding trees, often in large numbers. Some idea 
may be formed of the extent of this evil from Mr. Sparling's 
statement last October, after having travelled down the 
river, that from Sansai to Kishtw’ar, 82 live fires had been 
counted, wiiilc those that had died out w’crc innumerable.” 

It is impossible t<> get reliable figures as to the number of 
dtixlar trees that liave been actually felled, but tlie number 
for these rivers must have been very largo. I was assured 
in I8G.>, by tlie oflieial tlicn in charge of forest operations, 
that 25 , (k)o trees had in two years, 1 85 D and 1800, been 
ent on the (’lienab and Wardwan rivers. And although the 
annual number has diminished very much since then, it 
seems likely that at least 00,000 deodar (and perhajis many 
more) have been tfelled for export on tlicso* rivers. And 1 
should not )»e inclined tn put tlie number of deodar still 
availabli* in tolerably workable groundnut much more than the 
same number. 

With regard to the Government depots on this river — and 
the system of the Maharaja’s officials is similar — it may be 
noted that there ai e several catching depots from alKivo Kiassi, 
a lew iiiilos within the hills, to Akhmir w'hcrc the river enters 
the plains. At and near the catching depots the logs /«- 
tha) are caught singly by swimmers with skins (si/rart). They 
are then formed into small rafts (jhinida) of three logs each 
and coiiM'ycd by skinsmoii to Aklmur. From that point down 
to the sale dc]>6t at Wazirabad the timber is floated in large 
rafts {talle) of 25 logs, guided by men who live upon the rafts. 
Tlu' latter are fastened together by poles, which formerly 
were mostly bamboo (got from a small jungle a few miles from 
Akhnnr), but recently ehil has been more used. The rope 
employed is sometimes made of (Andropogou or Erio- 

plionnn), but />aeJti^ the refuse of sugar-cane stalks, is reckon- 
ed t!ie best. Many of the logs which in floods pass the upper 
depots become entangled in the net- w’ork of islands (r//rt 7 /f^a) 
and flats below Akiiiii*, w here most of them are sold as they 
lie, as the expeii-se of removing them for sale to the depot, 
would, in many eases, not be covered l%tlic advantage gained. 

Wc now" pass on to the western jiart of Kashmir terri- 
tory in the basin of the Jhelum. In the eastern portion 
of the Kashmir \5illey there arc a few' small deodar forests, 
and oil the wouded slopes on the northern asiieet of the W'cst- 
eru part of the Fir Bonjal range (near Baba Pam Rishi), 
there are, or have been, a good many scattered trees, 
though no continuous forest of deiKlar, From the last as 
well as frf»ij» tJic holah jiergiiuiiali to the north of Bara- 
mula, — where also there are largo forest tracts, but, us 1 
be]ie^e, no great i|uautity of deodar , — a gouil many trees 
of that and Kxrelm have been felled. But these 

ajipcar to have been mostly employed locally for Imat and 
house building, and it may be iloulited if much timber has 
over iieen felled for exiioit above Baramula, and timber is 
even ean’ied from below that place for uso in the valley 
itself. 

From Baramula t<j Uri, some 2i miles, in which the 
level of the river falls from 4,900 to about 3,000 feet, in- 
cludes most of the only demlar tract on the Jhclnm river 
proper. On the riglit liaiik, there is not much coniferous 
forest of any kind, and there are only a few small deodar 
plots (the chief one lieing near Tatamal), in most of which 
the trees are in>l of great size, and have often been much 
lujqied and injured. On the left liaiik the forest is toler- 
ably continuous, reaching 1,500 feet above the river, and 
in many places consists, or has consisted, mostly of deodar, 
the trt*es often of good girth, but of no great height, and 
ill places given to multiple trunks. For 10 oi* tw’olvo miles 
below f’ri on the left bank there arc occasiomil patches 
i.)X deodar, bntr generally high and distant from the river, 

HO that launching would be expensive. 

TJie slopes and launching are on the whole not difficult — 
indeed, aic in many places very ea^v, so that almost all tho^ 
large trees fit for felling have in many jiarts lioen cleared, 
only those in the higher or steeper jmrts (wliich are raro^ 
having been left. Ahotber circumstance which has perhaps 
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-conducted to this is, that here, more than in most other parts 
ofKaAmir territory where dEeo^i* grows, not only are super* 
^ vision and pressure easy, hut there is more pop^ation, and 
* therefore more labour available. 

Foiling would appear to have commenced here very early, 
for I find it alluded to (but have mislaid my autliority) as 
going on upon a largo scale in 1850. And Dr. Adams, in 
his “ W;inderings of a Jfb,turali8t,” luontions foiling as being 
ver^ vigorously earned on in 1854. I have also heon inform- 
ed by a Kashmir official that in that year 4,000 deodar were 
felled in this tract, and although the number in succeeding 
years diminished considerably, and there appears to have 
been no felling from 18G0 to 18G4, I believe we may reckon 
on an aggregate of at least 12,000 trees having been felled 
here. 

How the work was carried on may in part bo gathered 
from what can still be seen. Stumps of 5 and G feet high 
are not uncommon, and some oven to 14 or IT) feet occur; 
many places have been (juite eleai’od, and still more over- 
felled ; no care ha<l been bestow d upon the slides, jmd only 
the easy nature of tlio ground ]>revented the logs from 
being still nuye injured in their dcs<(»ent ; logs are left for 
3 "ears, until tl»e out> v part is (piite rotfon ; and nlthough 
the bed of the river is by no means dillicult, great iiumbi*rs 
of stranded logs were left without an ellbrt to clear (bom tait. 
How bad the ri'sults sometimes were ma> be gathered from the 
Htatemeul tliat in 1850, only one-third of tlic logs were* counted 
ou as reaching depot, the rest bi'ing sniasl»ed, stranded, or 
purloined en and tin's in a river whicli is one of the 

easiest in tlie INiiiiab, w hether as to character of tlic grountl 
nature of the channel, or extent of tlie floods. 

Nor do the trees appeal* to have farerl better as to conser- 
vancy than the timber. Adams mentions that in J854 gre.ut 
damage bad been caused to tbo (/em/ar ])y ebareoal burners (?) 
setting lire to and then liollowdng out the trunks; even now’ 
large trees are often seen charred or barked (sometimes to a 
wouderful extent and still green above), and in many ])arts 
they aremiieli lopjied, and the young ones cut <»verand deve- 
loping multiple trunks. 

As the deodar tract liore is limit(;d in extent, ami there 
have been so large fellings, I do not think we can put the 
number of first class trees still standing at more (ban 5,000. 

The length of the coui’se of the Kihbengunga from Nade 
to Moziitliirabad, wliere it flow s into the Jbeluiii, is aliout 75 
miles, and in tliat distance there is a fall in its bed from ab(»ut 
G,200 to 2,O0() feet, tke dir('(!tion lieingoii tJio whole alxnit 
south-wa-sterly, hut wdth several considerable bends. I did 
not go above Naddi, but am inclino<l to think there may bo a 
good deal of higher up. The ground, lanvover, is said 

to be very difflcidt, and there are no inhabitants, so that 
whatever trees there are can hardly be considered as available 
at present. From Naddi, where the tree )*eachos about 8,500 
feet, downwards for nearly 50 miles, there is a gi*eat <leal of 
deodar y which indeed constitutes must of the forest to a <;on- 
siderable height above the river in that tract, the up])cr por- 
tion of the valley having much more than the low^er. 

In the uppermost part, near Shard and Kharigani, including 
. the month of the Sunguti, a large tributary from the right bank, 
there has heen a great deal of filling on both hanks, occasion- 
ally to comiflete clearing wherever the slopes and launching 
are tolerably easy. But much of the ground is steep, and 
often rough and precipitous, so that a large number of fine 
trees have been left in most forests. This state of things 
continues to abniit Kemn, some 25 miles below Naddi, the 
forests falling ofl’ somewhat, and the ground being rather easier 
towards the former place. 

Down to about Nosheri, some 25 miles further, there 
are also considerable deodar tracts on both banks, but of 
less extent and gradually recoding furth<)r from the river, 
and there has thus been much less felling liore. For some 
miles below Nosheri there are still a few deodar plots on 
the left bank, but much too distant to have been operat* 
ed on. On the Kama, a left bank tributaiy also, which 
joins not far ifcove Nosheri, there is stated to bo a good 
de£l of deodar, none of which has been fell^ ou account 
of the stream being too small for floating. 

In the forests on this river there is a larger proportion of 
Pinus JSxce-Ua than I have noticed in anjr felling locality in 
Kashmir territory, butl^amnot awarfif any of itiias ever 
been felled for export. In many parts again, along the 
lowen 80 miles of the river the large forests of pimi lot^ 


folia, generally — as is its habit^— growiB^ os sli^ arid 
slope. It wdnld appear that nd fbuiitg or l€ {6r IWa 
taken place here, most of the supply hating as yet 
got from much furthor down the river. 

On the Kishengunga — even more than elsewhere^tuMA^ 
iiig and lopping have been lavishly practised, with a sMeral 
waste of wood, and fine deodar are at times seen kmed Iff 
a short segment of the bark having been removed to roOf 
a shanty. Blackoucd stumps and scarred and scorched trees 
arc everywhere seen, the last often in large patches. The 
worst case I saw was close to Reran, whei*e a very largo 
extent of fine deoditr forest had recently been completely 
devastated by fire, at least 500 large trees standing dead 
on it. Nor had there been more care bestowed on the 
preparation of slides or the clearing of stranded logs than has 
been indicated as to the otlicr rivers. 

The river is at least 2()U foot wide at Shard, and during 
mostofitsciuir.se there are hut few obstacles to successfiu 
floating, .so that it seems probable that felling wtts commeneod 
early. The years for whicli 1 have figures from oflioials 
give 22,500 deodar hh felled in various seasons from 1854 to 
1807, and it seems likely that an aggregate of not fewer 
than 30,000 Iihvc been felled here. 

As to tlie nnmbor.s of deodar still left, I was more jiarticu- 
hir on this than on most of the other Kashmir rivers, as it 
was the hist of considerable size J should see ; the forests are 
more exten.sive than el.sewhere, and the nature of iiiiich of the 
ground innkes it jio.ssihle t(» frame estimates founded on cnii- 
meration of ]><»rti()n.s from opposite. This method is more 
likely to lead to an nnder-e.stiiiiate, hut on fair ground and 
w itli .some care will give a tolerable approximation to the 
nuni]>er of flj-,st cla.s.s trees. 4’)ie e.stimate for the ivliolc right 
hank of tlie Ki.slienguiiga i.s 20,100 and for the left bank, 
1!M50, first class deodar, 

. Fn‘vinus to inspection of the Kishengunga, my attention 
had heen drawn in Khagan to the circumstance noted in 
paras. IG and 17 of (he Khagan Forest Uepoi*t, r/?., that in the 
up[K*r part of thi‘ course of the Kuuhar river the deodar most 
allects the sunny and not the shady aspects. As the south- 
westerly course of the Kishengunga affords more decidedly 
sunny and shady side.s, I chose Dwarian, about 25 miles be- 
low Naddi, as about the centre of the deodar tract as to 
ea]>abilities, and have totalled the estimated deodftr on either 
side ahovi' and belmv it. The results are, 13,050 on the 
suim v and 7,050 on the shady side above Dw arian, niid only 
5,1 10 on the sunny eersuM 13,080 on the shady side below it. 
This, then, is strongly corroborative of w Jiat wiis found on the 
Knnliar. 

On the Jhelmn, below* the confluence of the Kishengunga, 
there is no deodar along the loft bank, Which is in Kashmir 
territory. I4ut in -some ])ai*ts there are considerable chil 
(loiigifolia) tracts wliei’e felling has been largely carried on for 
export to the plains. In this part the most considerable tri- 
butary is the Bunch river, which drains an area of large size 
south of the western part of the Pir Panjal range. This I have 
not as yet found an oi)])ortiinity of visiting, hut it does not 
appear that, if there is deodary any has heen felled for export, 
and it is very doubtful if the upper part of the stream and 
its tributaries w’ould be capable of floating large timber at 
any season of tlie year. 

As a jioint of some interest in connection w ith the forest 
resources of Kashmir tomtory, it may he noted that on the 
Betiirn Pir and to the west above Punch there would seem 
to be a larger stock of box trees than in any other Punjab 
locality. Thence is obtained most of the supply of box-wood 
(ehikri) I'or making combs, Wc., from Rawalpindi to Amritsar. 

I have hut few general remarks to make on the Kashmir 
forests, most of the < hief points ’having been touched on in 
the preceding sketch. It may be noted, how’^evor, that on 
the whole the deodar in the Maharaja’s territory lies ^ lower 
elevations than most other deodar in the Punjah Himalaya. 
And upon this, to some extent, may depend the fact that in 
the former the tracks of extensive snow slides wore seldom 
observed. . On the whole, also, the slopes of the deodar tracts 
.ill Kaslimir territory are easier than clscw'hero, which again 
has rendered over-clearing more frequent. 

Partial over-clearing also is greatly encouraged by the sys* 
tern of felling which is pursued. This varies ih detail in dif- 
ferent parts ; nor is it easy always to get definite and distinct 
information about it. But the general method appears to be» 
that the whole felling, 4fec., in each of the eastern and western 
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tracts is monaged by an official called v^fUtant (adjutant), who 
stays at some cental comfortable place, and probably never 
even sees more than one or two of the main forests from year’s 
end to year’s end. No lalxmr is imported, but under the 
jittant are certain subonlinates whose duty it is to see that 
each villager in the forest tracts operates on a certain (viu*y- 
ing) number of trees. The officials state that the villagers 
are paid for this, but I doubt if in many cases it is not a form 
of bigariy or State service. Be this a.s it may, the choice of 
groiiud (within certain wide limits), and the absolute clioicc 
of trees, is left to the villagci-s. The consocpicticc is, tliat 
when the ground and launehing are tolerably eas}% it is the 
interest of tlie villagers to take every tree that will amnt as 
such, while, as no expenditure is made for slitles, <tc., all the 
rather or very difficult parts are left untoU(;hed. I was in- 
formed that there had at times been disputes as to the shortness 
of the trees felled, the rate ])aid being for gMi, irrespective 
of length. 

Owing to the nature of the system, the season of felling 
differs somewhat frmn that generally adoptc'd lor (Jovern- 
inent work, and by traders on most of the Himalayan rivers. 
Those generally fell and lamioh throughout the summer 
season, but the Kashmir villag(*rs }i|)])ear mostly t(» fell late 
in autumn, when the work connected wu'tli ctiltivation is 
more slack. The timber thus has more gener;i1Iy a chance 
of a yearns seasoning ere laaiiching Ilian in the former case. 
There foiling also is moie ca])i icious and apt to be inlluencerl 
hy incidental causes. I’hns, when felling was iH^gun, on the 
Sansai in tw'O men were accidentally kill(‘d, and the 

others stopped work fo?- the year. 

For about two yi'ars, up to tlu^ end of lsr)7, Mr. F. Drew- 
had held the general sujiervisicui over forest operations ami 
timber dealings for Kashmir, whii'li rendered matters moi’c 
easy of settlement in the case of diircreuces between the 
Forest De])artmeiit and the Kasbmir aulborities. But in 
the beginning of ISOS, 1 am informed tliat matters w'ere put 
upon a new’ fotiting, tbe lease of waif with permits to cut a 
certain number C)f trei's on each river being granted to cer- 
tain natives. Bui tbe sums statc’d to be paid for waif, - 
Rs. 8,000 on tbe llavi, IS, 000 on Ibe Fbenab, and 12,000 ou 
the Jheluin,— 'Uud I he seignorage, Rs. IS per tree, are so 
very lugb, that it a[)j>ears not iiMprobal)I(' that these ar- 
rangements had been contrived with a Mew to gel the man- 
Hgemcnt put njioii a slacker looting. 

I may conclude w-itli an estimate of (he total nnmbcr of 
tleiidar now' left in the various ihmfitr tiaets in Kashmir ter- 
ritory that have been omimorated. But it must l>e borne 
in mind that, excejit m tlie case of the Kisliengunga, wdiere 
there was time and ojiport unify r«»r greater care, tlu'se esti- 
mates are very iinicli of tbii nature of guesses, and the num- 
hei's given nia\ [lerhaps l»o assiiiiied as ina\ima yf first class 
trees available without very great trouble and e.\[)ense. 
Allowing 5,000 trees for tlie Siawa and TJ, then, we luay 
estimate the Cheiiab with Ihi* Bhutiia at 115,000, the Marrn 
VV'ardwan at .*12,000, and the Jhelnm below Baraiiiuhi at 

5.000, while the estimate for tbe KisluMigunga is nearly 

40.000. 'Phis would give an aggregate of 1,17,000 tre<*s, 
probably as many as tbe wdiolo nuniber m»w availalilo in the 
Riinjab forests in British territory, or lea.scd by tbe Punjab 
Government. 

I forward with this two sketch maps indieat iiig roughly 
the position, At., of the dtodar forests in the tracts comprised 
in this report. 

J. L. STFAVART, M.D., 
Conservator of Forests, Ihinjab. 

Lahore y Ihremhvr ISOS. 
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ed in producing good tea of such unifei^ as fully 

justifies the conductors of tea companies in using their utmosi 
exertions towards introducing pure unadulterated Indian Tea 
to all classes of the community, not only throughout the 
United Kingdom, but also on the Continent of Europe, and 
in America and the Austiulian colonies, so as to enable the 
xThole civilised world to draw comparisons between the teas 
of China and those of this country. -The tea planters of our 
Eastern districts, and in India generally, may look forward 
with full confidence to the result of the trial, 

^ Many planters are in the habit of sending small parcels to 
their friends in Europe, and after making duo allowance for 
the flattering language that people use in acknowledging the 
receipt of [irosents, there is every reason to believe that if 
Indian tea could bo readily procurable in retail qiiantitiels, 
it wouM soon drive the China tea out of the market, or at 
any rate coin])el the Celestials to supply something superior 
to the average of the shi])ments the^ now forward, 

When wo read the disclosures about the abominable trash 
supplied to the poor of London by unjuinciplod shopkeepers, 
W’e c.an fully uiidei-stand the demand that the strong ])ungont 
tea of Assam and (‘achar is acquiring for mixing purposes. 
The probabilities are that a very large jiortionfof the China 
teas can only be sold wdien doctored with Assams. London 
Brokers not iinfve(]iiently conclude their remarks on Indian 
tt‘a by remarking— ramiot sotd FpparateJg, hit mi .red 
with Chinn ta snfUm it — such remarks being, as W’6 are now 
aware, made in the interests of Iboir trade. Far difteront, 
however, is the ojiinion of jivivato iiersons in England imcon- 
noctetl wdtli the business, and it is to them W'e should look 
for .approval. Agents and Directors of Tea Com])anios should 
bestir themselves in this matter of ad veriising the produce 
of tli(» dilfereiit jilautations. It might he ])Ossible to indnc.c 
some of the large dealers — sikjIl as Horniiuan, Twinings, 
Dakin, Ridgway, and otliers — to give Indian toa.s a fair trial, 
and dealers in all parts of Hie kingdom should be rommnni- 
catod willi,” 

We fear our contem]>orary is somewhat sanguine, but his 
suggestions are practical, and tlnu-ofore worthy of attention. 

The Dnrjediiuf Xnrn ntlinus what the tc.'i districts really 
require to miable I hem to make India the greatest tea [iro- 
diicer of the World, is a mnnber of private banks placed 
in the midille of the tea gardens witli local knowdedge to 
guide them in judiciously assisting the tea idauter who may 
require temjiorary advnnciis while f/r(nri}nj his tea. ddiore 
are plenty of folks ready enough to advance on the manu- 
factured article, but no one to help the planter to reach that 
stage. Agwits advance on such mere gambling transactions 
as Indigo crojis, and yet the difficulty in getting an advance 
on a cro]) of tea, n really safe trans, action, subject to few 
fluetuatioiiH, is a sad and incomprehensible fact. Wo can 
only attribute it to tlie ignorance aiul incompetonco of C.al- 
cutta financiers, or stiqiid orders from the “ Boards” at Home 
of these Joint stockeries.” 

OINOHONA. 

Mr. J. Brouohton tlie Government, Quiuologist has ana- 
lysed the Calisaya bark from Bengal, and reports on it as 
follows : — 

J — Cali HU yn hark yrowu at an altitude of 2,000 feet , — 
This bark greatly resembled the yellow bark imported from 
BoliA'ia, but its longitudinal markings were less clearly deve- 
loped. Its analysis gave tlic following numbers, expressing 
the contents in 100 parts of (fried bark : — 


Total alkaloids ... 

... 617 

Quinine ... ... 

... 4*66 

Ghinchoiiiiie and ciuchonidino 

... 1-62 

Crystallized pure quinine sulphate obtained 

... 418 

Crystallized cincboiiidine sulphate obtained 

... 0-30 


I I — Calisaya hark grown at an altitude of 3,500 feet ; — ; 
This bark was younger, but of the same general appearances 
as the foregoing. Its analysis gave — 

Total alkaloids 'll.. 


Our contemporaries are disputing Avhether tea planting, 
upon the whole, has been a success, or not. Tlie Englulman 
maintains that it has, mid affirms that the prospects” of 
the tea planter are more “ bright.” It says that “ the great 
care and attention lately bostowed on monuihctiiro has result- 


g lninine 

hinchoDino and chinchonidino 


2fi8 

0-68 


Qninino snlphate obtained orjatallited ^ 2 37 

Chinchonine solpUate obtain^ cr;|gtalHzed ... 0*12 

The above numbers show that the bark possesses tbe 
most excellent qualities. Its total yield of alkaloids is large 
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and ^onBisto mainly of quinine and cinchoniue, as is the case 
with ' the finest yellow harks of the English market. The 
comparatively small yioM of ciuchonidino rondors this bark 
uh ivdmh*able source of pmo quinine sulphate, as the ordi 
narily tedious separation of the oinciionidinc is greatly 
simplified by the small amount of the latter. Specimen 
No. 1. is far richer in qiiiiiine tlian is usually the ease with 
even the finest samples of the Holivian ealisaya. If tlio rate 
ofgftnvth of this bark is at all rapiil, its cultivation ought 
certainly bo pushed at the expense of the SKcciruhva, whose 
yield (according to tlie samples 1 received on a ibvmcr occa- 
sion) is certainly less valuable than that of the admirable 
kind which forms the subject of this rejiort.”— 

Private CinrfwHU P/antatifjn ^. — 'flic f)Iant.ations of tlio Dar- 
jeeling Cinchona Association almost vie with those of tlio 
Government in extent and the numbei* of plants, and they 
certainly exceed the (jovernmeiit ]jlantatioiis in the value of 
their returns. It is expected that four hundred nmiuids of 
bark will he sliippcd to Ijondon this year, which will realise; 
ill the market there Us. 75 per m uiiid, or a total of Its. iUhOOO. 
Ill the year 1872 they expect to he able to ship 1,300 mauiuls 
the proceeds of.whieh should amount to nearly one lakh of 
nipoes — no bad retiiru for tlie money laid out. When, how- 
ever, the Government plantations commence sending Iheir 
hark to market, the increased supply will mo doul>t somewhat 
lower the price. — Pn(/lishmau. 

Cfuirhoita at Darjeelnuf, — -I'lie (iovonmi^nt gardens will ho 
extended, wo hear, very much Ihis year and the work lias 
already conmicnoed though the ( iovormuent of Bengal ]n*o- 
fesscs to have issued no orders for sucli ('xtension ! TVohahlv 
the (ilovernmciit of Madras has taken up(ni il.seJf lo push mi 
the bark production (^f this district. Some one, clearly, must 
have ordere(l it, or it would not have hocii eoninieiiced. 

'rho Darjeeling (3uehoiia Assoeiatioii proposes to oxleiid 
by some (iOO acres of red bark this year. — I)arjtrfin(f 

COFFEE 

W’KKDl KST.XThs, 

A oorrospondent writes : — ” Can you inform me if tliere 
is any law' in Ceylon for preventing iiropriotors of estates 
from having weeds on their estates, the seeds of which wash 
and blow on to their neighbours’ causing much extra trouble 
and expense. In Australia, there is the Scab Law and tho 
Thistle Law {nr Art)P There is not, that wo are aware, any 
special local law on tho subject of weedy estates irf ( 'cylon, 
such as that which ajiplios to tho thistle in Australia. 
Parties whose ju’opcrty is injuriously Jitfected by tho exis- 
tence of weeds in lands ad joining siicli property can, hoyve vor 
avail themselves of tho common law remedy. An action for 
damages would lie and evidence would be leceivcd to esta- 
blish the fact of damage and its amount. Wo can tpiite feci 
however, that this is an an. satisfactory l emcdy an<l that there 
ought to bo special provision made for enabling neiglibouring 
proprietors, after due notice to tho owner, and, if necessary, 
the mortgagee of a weedy eabite, to employ labour to eradi- 
cate the woods, keeping an aecount of the expenditure 
iiicniTcd ; the law giving them ^ first claim on tho laml ope- 
rated oil and its produce, for the repayment of such cx]>eTuli- 
turo A law of this kind might seem to bear liard on pro- 
prietors unable to raise money snffieient to keep their csiates 
properly cultivated, hut, in truth, no man bus a right to 
hold land who is not in a position to cultivate it so that at 
least jt may not bo a nursery of goat-weed to the los.s mid 
perhaps the ruin of innocent neigh bouis. 

TRANSPORT UF PARCHMENT COFFEE. 

A coiTespondent of tho Ceylon Observer yyTites as follow s 
“ In your article of Thui-sday on tho Wire Tramway, you 
have niado an eiror in calculating tlie rate the proposed 
Company would churge^per bushel of parchment from Badulla 
to Kandy. Stating the amount at 3s. per cwt. you suy it 
would be 7d. fier bushel. You have evidently arrived at 
this conalusion by dividing the Ss. by five. It is (piite cor- 
rect that in a ixingh way of calculation five bushels of paj’cli- 
ment cofibe are required to yield ouc cwt. of coffee as ship- 
ped j but as despatohed from estates iiiMparchment contain- 
ing mot'e or loss water (4Ftcrwai*ds evaporated in Colombo) 
coffee generally weighs at the rate of 3 bushels to ono ew't. 
This would make the rate Is. per bushel instead of 7d. for 
carriage from Badulla to Kandy.” — This re-opens a question 


which wo thought had boon definitely settled, by 
some real's ago ou tho nndoistandhig that, on ani llTec^lge, 
j Jivr bushels of parolimout coftbe went to the cwt. But on 
' rofereucc to the experiments made by the £x-SQCretai7 .to 
the IMantcrii’ Association in 18(13, wo find onr correspondent 
is quite correct and that wc have boon thinking of clean 
parchment Mr. Leake’s information to Goveriimont gave 
341b as the average w eight of a busJiol of pai'ohment coffee 
ready for transport froiu the estates. This will make loss 
than 3.V Imslicls to the ewl. and our calculation of the cost 
' of transport must iliereibiv, as our covrespoiident points out, 
he proportionally increased : — tliat is 3s. per cwt. equal to 
Is. per ton per mil(' (the maximum charge allowed to the 
Wiroway for (iO miles from tlic Hap])ooiella Pass to Kaiidy) 
would be nearly cmjui valent to Is. per bushel and adding the 
cost thence to CN)lombo tlie rate would be Is. 4d. per bushel 
agiiinst 2s., the caitnieu’s charge from Badulla to Colombo 
this season. Seeing lliat Mr. Molesworlh’s calcnlation for 
working expenses was (id. to 8<l. per ton per mile, in allow'- 
ing Ls. we aflord an ample margin for all contingencies. If 
tlie Wireway exjierimeiit jiroved at all a working success, its 
])romoteis would probalily he able to bring ilioir charge for 
earri.'ige over (iO miles into a fairer proj)ortion with that by 
Ihiilway horn Kand^v for 7 1 miles to CJoloinbo, than four to 
one, w'hich is the latio estimated for ahove^-the charge by 
Wii'cway for (Jh miles lieing j)ut liown at .£3 per ton, w'hilo 
from Kandy to Colombo, 7 1 miles, the rate is £1 per ton. 

Ol.OOM IN lOOUo. 

The true position of the unfortunate province of Coorg, 
regarded from tho British Colonist’s point of view, can 
no longer be Jiidden from the conception of even the most 
sanguiuo settler in tho district; and the plain troth that 
Coorg is a very inferior country for tho Coffee Planter to 
risk hi.s health and money in becoming a plainer and nglier 
fact as the experience of each year steadily saps tl^ hopes 
which at first clothed tho undertakings in which he embark- 
ed. A few years have only to elapse, and the borer and exces- 
sive texation, aided by the natural unsuitability of soil and 
climate, will have recliicod tho extent of cultivated Coffee 
land loa very small area; an<l deserted homesteads and 
abandoned eofibo estates soattered throughout tho length 
and breadth of tin's once prosperous Colony, will bear wit- 
ness of the days that will then bo j)a8t, and of the fearful 
los.s of money and time that has been entailed upon luck - 
le.s.s individuals who believed that a fortune was to bo made 
by opening laud in this part of India. Except in a very few 
places in Coorg, the neces.sary combination of good soil 
and cliniato, to say nothing of proper exposure, required 
for the proptMi cuUi\ation of coffee, is not found ; and 
the very localities where this happy union of circum- 
stances f/(ffs occur, is the very part where tlio borer has 
Rssertotl its sway, and for tho last five years has been 
actively engaged in destroying tho finest estates this 
country should boast of. A faint hope exists in some minds 
that the bori;r w ill leave the coffee tree when the young bam- 
boos grow up, but these young bamboos have been “ grow- 
ing up” for the last nine 3 ^cars in Munzerabad without 
making any pcreeptihlo difference in the appearance of the 
country. Some planters believe tliat tho borer will not 
leave the coffee a(. all, so long r.s there arc cofieo trees to oat. 
The visitation has taken too firm a hold upon tho country 
t o be w iped away by any change of eJhnute, and tho grub 
has thriven so well upon coflbe trees, that it will not leave 
such a suitable article to eat bamboos, w'hich in any case 
would boa now diet to the last few generations of tho insect, 
’fho Coorg Planters arc so impressed ivith tho conviction 
that Coorg is a sinking ship, that they arc all trying 
to get away from the wu’cck. Scotchmen, in particirlar, 
arc on the move ; and as a lending rnemher ot the 
community remarked the other day “It’s a sure sign of tho 
decay of a place when a leave it.-” Tho Coorg Planter 

sce.s that .Coorg lies between the advantages experienced in 
jMunzerabad, of good prices, and in Wynaad, of good crops, 
participating in neitlier, and that he is not far north enough 
for the one, and not enough south for the other. He sees 
that tho laterito soil.9, which comprise such a large extent 
of Coorg, and which arc often clothed with forests of a 
sod net Lve vigor, ^ro quite valueless to him, and have result- 
ed in failure where planted. Ho has learned by hitter ex- 
perience that the steep Ghat lauds are exposed to too groat 
extremes of climate wet or dry; in the monsoon deluged 
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with rain, which rots uff 20 per cent of tho crop, and thus 
procludes plaiitiug under shade, niid in tho dry weather 
parched up by tho sun for many months together, and 
visited, on an average, by early shov\or« to set the blossom, 
only once in about three years, to give an aviitage ci'op, 
which cPop^when gathered may meet a bud market. Finally 
tho Coorg Planter feels that the continuation of tho op- 
jiroHsivo land-tax of rupees one ami rupees two pur acm per 
annum oii all his land, c*iiltivated, and nncultivatotl, is 
evidence that Ihitish India is being governed, upon the 
principle of getting as murb out of its subjects as possible. 
The ipiestioii of the reductit)!! (►f this tax lias been prussud 
upon fill) consideration of the fbjvorniiient, with what suc- 
cess time will show ; but tbuiv is one thing certain that the 
revenue derived from it is a thing that eainiot last, as the 
Planters are giving up large blocks of their Land from their 
inability to pay the tax, — Piqur. 


I.KTTKK JO Till. KlJirol;. 

( Tim^a. 

SHADE FOU (OFFEi;. 

Sill,- 1 am no advocate for shade as a rule ; but in dry 
disirieis 1 think it would bo of advaiitiige to tjoiufj phi n fit. 
To allow the high jungle to romaiu and only clear away the 
undorwixul, would nocessitale groat iiijury to tlio ]dant.s, 
when of an age at which they would llni\o in tho open sun- 
shiiio hettor than in tho shade, so far :i.s cro]) is coneernod. 
For then the lopping of heavy lirauohcs aiid fulling of trees 
would destroy many years' labour, llotb in India and here 
it has been our wish to find a plant, which wiaild be ijuick 
of grow th, to shelter the yiaing coffee, and easily removed 
when no longer neoossary, wliilsi at the same tunc one, which 
in itself might be profitable or at least pay for its culture, 
was apart of the s.cbemo, md the least worthy of attention. 
Jack trees have been planted, winch from tbeii slow growth 
were of no assistance i<* the yaiug plants, and when arris ed 
nt maturity caused a shade so dense as to be injurious to the 
bearing qualities of the trees, and the idea that the Timber 
would pay, has gone to account with other siu h iiutioiis for 
(he records hoyond the Hood. 'I’hessild ilringull was also 
tried, but it [>rovcd a delnsioii and a snare. 1 m.niv times 
lauggosted tho cultivation of the castor-oil plant for this jnir- 
pose, hut tlio general juiswer was the fear that, like the devils- 
trum^K't, the lantaiia and other ])!aiit.s, it would prove more 
difticiilt to eradicate tliun to cultivate. However, us I by 
accident last year learned that the eastur-oil plant is (juick 
of gi-owth, productive of good crops, easily manufactured into i 
oil — and a ]daiit caaitr to hi [tot rid of than a^ij I know of\ the | 
oil saleable at gdbd ]u iees in the local markets, and on the 
eoast, tho pt>oimc a fiiijt-class manure, and all the prodiiets 
coiidueing to the health and comfort of the Tamil eooly, I 
take the liberty of introducing it to the notice of ^ our readers, 
and assuro such of them as are planting on borrowed eaintid, 
that planting thus between the lines will pKif : will not injure 
the jdant in any way ; and, in the third }ear, w hen sluale is no | 
longer reqnived, and when in most instances a dose of good j 
manure would ensure many yi-ars ])ros|)erity, the ucenmnlat- j 
od poonae with aslios and olhei- local refuse, iiunild do nu)rc i 
gocsl than all tho boasted patents achertised. .V trial in a 
ismall wa^ would do no barm, but might be productive of [ 
much gootl. Let me then state shortly the history and ]a*o- , 
]»crties of the castor-oil plant. 

The plant grows in every part of Kast ami West Tndi.i and 
Ceylon, on the coldest heights and on tho burning jdaiii, wit- ‘ 
ness Labokelly and Hatticaloa ; it is hardy, requires no atteii- | 

and Homishes in any soil. It grows to lo ‘U* IH feet in a 
I cry sleat, time. 

It has a round thick-pointed furrowed stem, gleaemis at 
the lower ])art, gTadually acipiiring a piiridisb hue towards • 
the top. The leaves grow singly on very long pertioles ; they 
arc largo and ]>almato, being dce]>ly divided into from eight 
to twelve sc^Mted lulus of a blnisb green color. The flowers 
arc disposed in lonninatiug rascomos, w bicli spring from the 
division of tlic branches ; tho male and female llow’ei-s are I 
placed on tho same K|>ike, the male IkJuw, the female at the 
upper pait of the spike. 'Ihey arc both without petals ; the 
former having swelling cmpalements, and a great nuinlxT of \ 
stamina, which are connected in several bodies and termiiiut- 
od by soundish twin snnnnits. 'flie female flower has athreo*^ ! 
eloft reddish calv.^ armed with prickles : the oval g<’rnieii in • 
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the centre chaiigcA into a triloetilar oapitQle, about the size 
of a marble of a pale gi’eoii color and covered with flexible 
prickles, when arrived at maturity it bursts elastically and 
expels the seorls, nsnally three in number. These are of on 
oblong flat form, of nearly (piilo a \vhite color and a heavy 
mawkish 

There arc tw o kinds of tho castor-oil plant. 

The larger kind — rcrinus communU JinHors mcytfr : in 
Taiiial fKis'tamankit, and4n JSingbalesc maha enderoo atta^ 
is iise<l for burning in lnnq»s, in cattle medicine, and is the 
cheapest oil to he found in India. It is hnrned only by the 
lowest clasiscs, as it emits a thick disngi’eeablo smoke, and 
otteiisive smell, which, like our (Ceylon cocoon, taints eveiy- 
thiiig ill the house and causes the w'ell known smell of onr 
mountaineers. This, howrever, would Ik) no objection to 
Muotoosamy, as the odour of his own cninblie wwld over- 
come all else. 

The small kind- mm/M commitniat fnu'tora mino : in 
Tanial sittumain'kii^ and in Singhalese, ratta enderoo-itttn, 
produces the oil of commerce, and used by us in medicine, 
this plant is also called jmhno Christi. Ii^ Travancoro, the 
Maliidnm and Malabar, it is used as a lubricant for the body 
when bathing, an ungent for sores, and a condiment for savour- 
hvf curries. Hqfc, in Ceylon, the Singhalese use it only 
as a medicine, when made into oil and fomentations in various 
diseases, their quacks likewise make it the foundation stone 
of their nover-failiiig-all-cm*ing oils, and every household has 
a supply. The (^li iiic.se have a method of divesting it of a 
part of its meditunal prOi>ertics, and use it as an excellent 
oil; so that even thcjy have less fortified stomachs than the 
Indians as in TraA:incorc, and all along the coast; they use it 
for everything ; a.s the Italians do with their olive oils, even 
in frying cakes. 

TIu; imports into England are but small, as onr taste is 
not this way ; hut a free and close market to open ; by which, 
not taking into onr ja-ospect ofsalcstoour train oil and 
camlle eating hvolhreii of the West, we may hope to make the 
venture ]»ay- and mark, when mamotie weeding, hat- 
peg-pvnning, h.andsoino and orthodox handling forces us to 
abandon om* estates, might not this come to the front ? 

Facuso this, it jnay not he in the way of a newspaper, but 
yonr old correspondent claims a Wee place.” 

Van 'J’Ro»rr. 

renfral Ihovinco, 1 Itli October, 1870. 


OJ.D ^OJ-'FEK OlSTHlt'TS WE-VISITEI). 

J-: felt great interest, in the course of oiir recent trip, in 
two remarkable cases of estates in very different districts and 
characterized by very different conditions of soil at least. 
Xo. 1 is silnatetl in fhe lower end of Doloshagie at an tdeva- 
iioii of about 2,.‘)0() feof and with a elimate all that could 
he ilesired exc(‘i)tiiig, pei-haps, that it is somewhat cold for 
fhe better class of cattle. Spread over a series of undu- 
lating knolls, this properly is hut little exposed to the dele- 
terious effects «>f “ wash” — the carrjdng away of the loose 
soil by heavy falls of rain. Still its proprietor objects as 
much as the owner of any uioiuiiain csbitc can to the use 
of the destructive and wasteful iron scraper used in weed- 
ing, e.*<j)eeijdly in contnict weeding. its use seems to be 
justified aji} w here onl^’ by the fact of had managomont, 
liaving allowed wx*eds to get established in the soil. On 
estates well ami eoiiscieiitionsly managed from the first, hand- 
wTeding ought to suffice. Of course there is danger that 
manuring may encourage the growth, and even letwl to the 
introduction of weeds, aJid precautions on this score ai*e 
ue«’e.ssary in the cases of cow' dung, ravino soil, and similar 
snhstanecs. To the wasting effect's f)f combu.stion ftx)m the 
.sun’s ray.s. im the other hand, the estate to w'hicli we refer 
was to a great extent liable, and, the soil not buiug specially 
rirh, it would long years ago hav'o gone dowT* from the enrich- 
ing average of lO cwts. ])er acre to the un remunerative 
\ield of tliive, hut for the advantage which its able and 
experienced owner tocjk fi*om the very first of the fa- 
vourable eirciimstanccs l.jy which he was ^rrouiided. 
His property lay in the midst of fine and extensive grass 
lands On wliieh tlio unuiorous herds of black cattlp and 
buffaloes lH‘longiti'g to the qeigliboming viUim^ors wore 
pastured. Perfectly fumiHar \vit1i tho language of the Sin- 
ghalese aud understanding the character of the people, our 
friend W’as able from tlic vofy first to make arniiigemoiits 
whereby he secui’ed the benefit of copious supplies of iniiuuro. 
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Sheds were erected on the patnas all round his estate in 
which, for a moderate remuneration, the natives consented 
that the cattle should be housed each night after returning 
from the patnas. The same system is still continued, ami 
the supply of manure is increased by a considerable uunibei* 
of cattle the property of the estate. Pulp, ravine soil and 
other substances, found on or near the estate iu*c not neglect- 
ed, while latterly large quantities of Leechman*s eoiuposls 
have been used and sombreorum is to receive a trial. In roads, 
drains, freedom from w^ecds — all that constitutes good man- 
agement in fact, the property is a model. Under such a sys- 
tem of w-orking and manuring, this estate, with no special 
advantages of soil to boast of, has for nearly a score of years 
steadily borne at an average not much under 10 cwts. of codec 
per acre. People who admit the good management and its 
results, have said to us “ Oh ! yes, but the working of the 
estate is awfully expensive.” No doubt the annual eipomii- 
turo is hea\y, but the qiicstiun is what 1ms the balance of 
returns over expenditure been and wliat is the saleable value 
of the proport}" now. In these iv' ])ects the proprietor can say 
as Mr. Worms of the Kothseliild estate said to us when wc 
mentioned the elrarge of spending .4*10,000 in one year o\\ 
maiiiiriiig : — ‘‘ My iritiiid ! if wo had not spent largely on 
manuring wc should have long ago ceased to obtain remuner- 
ative crot)s and we should not now l)(i selling the proj)ert 3 ’^ at 
a high price.” Even patna land (the patna soil l)eing of real- 
ly good cpiality,) was and is kept well n[) in coffee on Kotlis- 
child by means of manure and so in many other place!., lint 
to return to the Dolosbagic Estate. It is only five miles hy 
Tavelain Hoad from (himpola, so that the facilities fiir obtain- 
ing supplies of artificial manures are, with the o])eration of 
the railway, now ecpnilly good with those which always ex- 
isted for obtaining cattle maiinre. WIkmi (he railway is, as 
soon it must be, exteiuhMl to (4ampola and a road made 
from (himpola to the Doloshagie Police Stations or fnriher, 
the advantages will ho still greatcT. The this ! 

property shews what (san he llone hy go(>d, intelligent 
maiiagcmeut, and by taking advantage of all favourable 
circumstances. 

The second estate to whicli we i*cfer is posscjssed perhaps 
of grtMiter advantages of soil, climate, i'i.'c., than the first. iVo. 

2 is situated in Delb)tt(', ami poss(\ssos ev(’ry possible ad van- 
tage of soil, elimato, pasturage for grazing mid stall-feeding 
cattle, witli good means of eommimieation to the radway sta- 
tion at Kandy, wlience arlilicial manures and composts tian 
he easily caited to the estate to he used, as they ext('iisi\oly 
are, in comhinatiou watli the huge (plant iti<*s of maiuire made 
on the estate. A large portion of tli^ propcj-ty lies just 
under a huge, precipitous i\)ck, coni])()sod to a great extent 
of limestone, the salts from which can he .seen encrusting tlie 
fiice of the rock. Boulders of the same rock are scattered 
over the estate, and the water is so iuipi-egnated w"ith lime 
that to procure a supidy fiti* drinking purposes, the neigh- 
bouring patnas (grass lands) have to be rcsoj'tcd to. With 
such soil to work upon, this estate ought, one would think 
to have been always a source of profit to its pro])rietor, and 
yet ill the bad times which about a score of years ago swept 
(jver (Joylon, the iiroperty fell so low from neglect of proper 
cultivation that it changed hands for a sum which does not 
probably reprosont one-fiuirth bf the profits realized ou a 
crop of 15 cwts. per acre all round gathci-cd last season. 'Vo 
bring about this result some of the hushes must have yield- 
ed at the rate of a ton an acre, and yet wJieii wo wamt over 
the estate with its intelligent and conscientious manager, the 
trees, including some which are know n to he 35 years old, 
looked fresh and vigorous, giving jironiise of a crop in the 
oomiiig season of not under 8 and probably ecjual to 10 cwts. 
per acre. Such results have been and are obtained by care- 
ful cultivation and by the most liberal application of manure 
made on the estate and fertilizing substances and composts 
from Colombo or abroad, Superior as the soil of the Del- 
tottce property is to that whicli wo visited in Dolosbjigie, the 
system In’ which the Del tot tee estate is kept in heart so os 
to yield keavy average crops is just the same : the constant 
return to the soil of the phosphoric acid and other elements 
of fertility fiietit away in the cofiee beans. In this ease as in 
the other, expenditure on manure is very heavy : the 
money figures would probably startle some of the old stagere 
who say they ** cannot afford manuring, ”gfi*om their proprie- 
ty ; but thbn the returns a#d the vigorous state in which the 
bushes are permanently kept, more than justify the 'expoudi- j 
ture. The system here pursued is a thorough manuring with f 


cattle dung, bones, Loeohman’s compost, 4c„ every aeoo)id 
year, with a “ fig up*’ in the intervening Tfie 0g up 

comprises the addition to the soil of such fertilising 'snbatatio- 
08 a.s cau be introduced into holes dug with crow-barSj the 
tluirough manuring being effected by lueiuis of good aised 
hole.s between the trees. Wo may add that “supplies” of 
young coffee plants to fill the places of any have gone 

out, are always put into the ground when the great supply 
of manure is given to the old trees. The danger is thus 
avoided, so oxtrenio on estates wdioro manuring is iiogleoted, 
*of the feeding roots of tho old plants running into the holes 
prepared for tlie young ones and robbing the latter of the 
fertilizing imitter necessary for their existence. To 

make assurance doubly sure, two young plants are put 
ii\j;o each hole, and should both survive, as they gene- 
rally do, the bettor jdant is retained and the inferior 
destroyed. By this means gaps have been filled up and 
this old estate presents as even an appearance aa 

any fonr-years old in the country. Without this restoia- 
tiou of trees it is unfair to expect that estates should 
continue to yield a remunerative rate per acre. At an 
averago of .1 lb per tree, 1,250 trees will yield nearly 6 cwt. 
per aero, and so on, as good cultivation and heavy manuring 
raise tho rate per tree But if trees die out and are not 
ropla(?ed until an acre is covered by only a third or a half 
of tho original number of bushes, it is evident that the 
produce per acre must be diminished, generally in propor- 
tion. But without heavy general manuring supplies can 
scarcely be got to live, Tho number of trees to ho planted 
per acre is an imiiortaiit question, depending on soil and 
climate. In some cases of hot climate and poor soil, such 
close planting as li leet by 4i has been advocated, while 
on rich soils trees so wide apart as 7 by 7 have been put 
down. Wc have mentioned tho old medium above, but we 
learned from a planting friend who is well informed tha^ the 
rule now is 5 by 5, giving about 1,700 trees to an acre. This 
secures the benefit of the “shade” system in tho best — 
iiidot^d the only — mode in vrhich that ffyatom in most cases 
can bo adopted : the ground is well screened from the sun, 
wash is lessened and weeds are denied the light noccsB iry 
to their existenc 3 . For the first 0 or 0 years no difficulty 
is fiaind in working estates thus closely planted, and the 
difficulties which 8ul>sc(piontly present themselves can be 
easily obviated by (reusing to bupj)ly vacancies and by thin- 
ning out inferior bushes. TJiis hy tho wa 3 ^ Our subject 
was manuring as (Mpially a])plicahle to medium and very 
rich soils, climate being fairly favourable. Provided there 
i.s S(.)il to go upon, we bcliov (3 that manuring will do much 
even where conditions of climate from drought or too 
much moisture arc adverse: how trees can be kept 
in good heart through long periods of trying drought 
can bo seen *' by the visitor to Pal^kolli in Doom- 
bora. But, doubtless, there arc cases where, although alti- 
tude, aspect and climat(‘ may he fav(.)urablc, the soil is natu- 
rally so poor (U* has been so ({ffectually exhausted of its phos- 
phates by centuries of (Jhena cultivation that even manur- 
ing will not restore fertility (jr only at a cost which renders 
the ])nrsuit unremunorativo. Witli what Mr. MacKglvic calls 
good “ chuklet” loam, anything can be done: thorough 
manuring will more than double crops. But given a liard 
mass of pale red inorganic matter, all that remains after ge- 
nerations of native corn crops and a few crojis of cofl’ee, 
wliat can bo done 1 To restore freshness and yielding power 
to the trees, nearly ,£20 an acre (as much as would open 
fresh land in Diinboola) must he liXpcndcsd on hole cut- 
ting and manuring, but the rosult will cither be small, or if 
Large often fatal to the trees. Poor trees on poor soil un- 
doubtedly, be stimulated to death, as readily as a poor bro- 
ken down debilitated “ shuck” human being can bo extin- 
guished hy an over-dose of alcohol. Even ou fairly go(»d 
soils manuring, if oiico commenced on aliiieral scale?, ought 
to be pcrscv( 3 red in on the samo scale. Whore there is a fair 
basis of responsive soil to go upon, phosphatic manure of 
good (piality must and wdll produce good cficcts, and econo- 
my ill manuring is frequently the most fatal waste. The 
proportion of properties in the hill regions of Ceylon which 
will not respond profitably to manuring is not large. But 
wc have added to our notices of the medium and rich soiled 
estates, mention of a typical estate in poor and exhaust- 
ed Chena, such as ought never to have been ^planted, 
and which cannot b# profitably restored by any means 
at present kiio\ni. But, after all, such caaes are the excep- 
tions. If Ceylon is to retain its position os a coffee growing 
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country, not only must old estates be manured, but young 
ones, from the period of their commencing to yield cropa. 
Coffee is (piito as exhausting as wheat, but we cannot let 
cotfeo fields lie fallow. In the face of a constant yield there 
must be constant manuring. We are quite conscious that 
to many of our planting readers those impressions, by the 
way, will seem crude, and that some will ask with impatience 
“ Whore is tlic money to come from to enable us to carry 
out your grand system of manuring AVe can only say 
that if the piinciples wo have thus discursively enunciated 
are at all enonoous, wc shall be very glad to be corrected 
by tboso wlio to soioutiHc knowledge have added practical 
experii'nce. To tlie monciy difficulty we are by no means 
inKensihli*. In the tv.se of J'^.state No. 1, it is solved by the 
fact that the pro])rieioi* works the laiul now as ho has al- 
ways worked it with his own money, lie is one of (he 
liaj*py few amongst fhes eolfee planters who do not work on 
borrowt'd capital. In the case of Estate No. !2, the distant 
proprietors place, as they have good reason to do, the 
most implicit coiilidence in their able and conscientious 
manager, who thinks and cares us kceidy amt works as 
hard for 11 m’ iiiteVests of his employers as he would 
for his own, 'I'lie money bo estimates for is, th(‘re- 
fo re, granted and tlii'iesnlts are pleasant and profitable to 
all partii'H. 'fo bii])eriiiieiulcnts of a like character wo eannoti 
di)uht tliat many agents would act wdth etpial liber.dity, 
and wc havr n(» doubt that there arc many cases where 
both agents amlsiifierintendents are “ D. dug their duty by the 
land” as reliLOonsly as '1\ nnyson’s Noi them Fanner took 
credit for doing and a high religious duty, tioo, w'e believe it 
to be. lly enforcing tliis duty wo p(*rform ours. We say, 
empbatieall}'', that il i : simply wicked sdtishness for any 
man single to re^olvi^ that lie will cuter on the enltivation 
of land be.ro or anywhere else with tlie single intention of 
getting what ho <’an out <d‘it and tlien b'aving it n profit- 
less WMstc. The blessing of (hwl, in whieli we are old- 
fashioiu'd enough to l)elii*\e as an cloment—tUe main 
ebunent of Ruecess in any cannot be expected to 

follow onterpn I'S so eon lucted. Ibit wluui wo laj»se into 
pveacbin'.i, our roiuKrs v ill feel, as \v(‘ fc'el ourselves, (hat it 
is time for us to stop. On a future 0(’e isioii, however, 
W'e may furtliei h(‘stow our tidionsness on our readers, 
in (bnailiun some more of fhe imprc’isions we reei'lved dur- 
ing fom* pleasant tveeks spent amongst the older coffee 
districts. 

— Croj)H in parelimcnt from both IMantations and 
Gai'dons, are now coming in from tlie interior with some 
steadiuess, and there is at the present raonieiita good deal 
of iiiiprcjnired cofl'ee in Colombo Stores. AVo hear of a 
few trail .aelions in estate crops mostly of low-growth, 
at 10s, to lOs. Gd. in Colombo. A few sales cf crops from 
lemote districts hafe taken place in Kaiidy at rates about 
equal to lOs, dd. in (kdoribo. Of rfcdn tho 

receipts of which continue on an insignificant scale, wc have 
very little to report w t about previous value . — Criflon Tim("i^ 
Citk 1 878 . 

T/ffi rrnyfi are ripening up fast ami early oiiea arc being 
gathered. They will be undoubtedly short. But gathering 
will be slow, and many low estates will be picking all 
through November and December, while high ones will see 
.laruar}^ and sonio of them Fehrmiry tlirougli ere their trees 
bo fully relieved. — hi. 


TEA 


TRA IX KUM.VOX. 

Sir,— T hav(3 vuad Scrutator’s letter on “ Tea” of the 11th 
ultiiho and Oweua’s of the 20th. The latter scoms very’ sonsi- 
blo and to the point, but it refers only to Kangra, and I 
therefore wish to say a word about Kuim\on, in which 1 am 
interested. 

With Omega’s permission I shall take Scrutator as he 
has done. 

Climate . — To my thinking, and I believe few men up here 
wiU disagroe with me — is in every way suited to tho tea plant, 
whether of tho China, Hybrid or Assam variety, for what it 
<'seR III strength it makes, up in flavour, and Scrutator has 
oiuy to Compaq tho price of Kumaon teas in Calcutta or 
London with that of Assam or Cacliar to satisfy himself. 


Soil. — Tho generality is suitable : of course iu places it 
would be fully to plant tea, and the same may be 8$iid of 
spots in Assam or Cachar : in the btter district steeper gar- 
dens are to be found than up here. 

hft^iressihility. — ’fhat at present is, every one must admit, 
against Kumaon, but things are looking brighter now. 

SjHirenesH of Labour . — 1 distinctly deny this, for labour is 
cheap and plentiful — much cheaper than iu any other district. 

Difficulty of obtain iny Land. — Good land is to be met with 
all over the country iu (piantity, but to obtain tho same there 
is undoubtedly great ditiiculty. Kumaon olficials do not seem 
to know' what land belongs to Govorninoiii, and jmrebasors of 
Governmoiit laml meet w ith anything but assistance. ^ 

YitU! and Quality of Tea, — I know Kiiiiiaon to haver tum- 
(‘d out 200 Ihs. per acre, for every acre, underplants (4 to 7 
years), and 1 can hardly think Scrutator will consider that 
had, especially when T tell him that only 2^ per cent, was 
Bohea. 14 annas a pound, Bohea excepted, I have know'n 
the garden of which I sjicak, to have fetched iu Calcutta. A 
p(‘r.s»)jial fiiciul <»f mine I knew to have made last year Id jicr 
rent, oil every })iee invested in liis gardiai, and the same party 
will jindvO .‘10 ]K!r cent, this year, even if his tea only fetches 
12 annas iu Calcutta; hut for fear this should mislead, I 
must slate that my friend hought his estate, not at a fancy 
price, lint dirt elica]). 

I will iu»w eoiicluile, and trust this, w'ith O.MROv’s h'tter, 
may te.aeli S»‘in;rAi’ni{ not to rush into print again on a sub- 
j(ict with regard to which lie is only j>.iitially iufi»rined. 

MANURE. 


Ti: V. 

Ir is satisfactory to he ahlu to reeonl (he succcrsIuI appear- 
.aiice. of a }ouug tcrai gardiui in tlu^ ju’odneo luarki't. 

'Pile Aduli>ore Instate, is tlie ])ropcrty of thre»i partners, a 
lady and 1 wo men of this neighhonrhood. ''J'hongh only 1 A 
years old, it has pvoihieed nearly a iiiaiind of tea ])ev acre 
alvi*ady wilhoutthi‘ sligiitesi distn'ss to, or injury of the 
plants, and tliis lea lias fetched in Calcutta, at public sale, l.'l 
aniia^ j»er Ih. and has thei’ehy jiaid 1(1 [ler cent, on the capital 
in\est(‘d. Tin’s mi'leveloped little gai’den has been growing 
w'hile fhiks haV(‘ been slee|iing: and bids fair to do as well or 
hctt(‘r tlian similar cnter[)rises in its neighhonrhood of older 
standing. 

1V*a in tlio teviii of Darjeeling can h(* cultivated at a cost of 
.‘too Rnpocs |)er acrii ibr a 2J year old garden; and will tliuii 
pay 10 to hO per cent, on the outlay. AV^ith great care and 
economy it can be done for less, say Rs. 200 per acre. 

(Aan anything better he desired by ordinary mortals. 

Wo lia\o no speculation to foster hy these figures. Tliorc 
is no desire ar.vwdiere to ])nsh these tcrai gardens into notice, 
’rite good tc!> lauds have hecn seein’od, and jicojde wanting to 
buy get nothing but a downright refusal. Tlicre have been 
several people nf) from C’aleutta lately, wanting to buy land 
and start gardens, but they have g me liack disap))ointed. 
.And we are glad of it. It is hut. just and fair that men on 
the .spot who saw' the fiidd and believed in tea in tlic terai^ 

' .sboidd reap the benefit rather than the rich disbelieving jews 
of Calcutta, wdio rush in just t»>o late. Ha! Ila ! — Darjeeling 
jVe}vs. 

It appears that the tea crop of the past season — it may he 
s,aid to he past everywdiero Imt in tlic terai, where tliey go on 
manufacturing till the first wxek in DecomlK 3 r — is being car- 
ried down to Calcutta by the Calcutta and Darjeeling Carry- 
ing Company, who charge only for the actual tea inside the 
Ixixes. Tho boxes and lead being carried for nothing tliis 
year, for the first time. It is amusing to notice the thick- 
ness of the wood, this year. Formerly the boxes w'ere of j}- 
inch boards or at the most half an inch in thickness : this 
year substantial planking, fit for boarding the floors of a 
lioiisc, protects the tea from all rough usage. The poor bul- 
locks tug aw^ay, and the hackries go screaming ^oii^ the 
roads, and spite of its undue weight, tho ten wiU soon be in 
Calcutta. Most of the planters in this District nfe “ canny 
scots,” an^ finding tlicy could do it vara clieap, they have 
built very strong for the Daijeeling Tea of 1870. 

The Government and its bullock tMn, are not mu<^ favour- 
ed by the non-official folks in this district. We commend 

independent spirit of our planters. — Darjeeling News. 
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aobicujiTual QAzmim ov inbia. 


mx CmrtVATION-<-Ti^VAKOOBB. 

SsysRAL att6XDpte}iavobeeninfMle from timo to time t^o 
r Travancore Govemmont to induce capitalists to invest thoir 
money in the cultivation of tea in Travancore, but these have 
failed owing principally lo tho unwillingness of persons to 
take to tea planting from failures in other parts of India in 
similar spociilation. Tho diversity of tho soil and cliinato in 
India does not, however, appear to have entered tho minds of 
speculators. We Iwliovo Travancore oft’ers many advantages 
for the cultivation of tea which other localities, where tea 
planting hiis been tried and failed, do not possess. It has 
been observed that “ neither tea nor coffee is the iinignilicenfc 
investment which they wore supposed to be, and that the 
waste lands of India had better huvo been left ivaste in so far 
as the planter is him.sclf concerned,” but this is not true in all 
instances of agricultural enterprise in this country. For tin? 
cultivation of coffee, Travancore hjxs proved itself eminently 
adapted; and in support of our assertion, wo need only point 
to the increasing number of coflee estates in that State. We 
have not authentic information of the annual yiobl of coffee 
in Tnivancore, and we may mention, parenthetically, that the 
want of accurate statistics jw reganls this matter should not 
be allowed to Jxist any longer. It may still bo safe to esti* 
mato the production of coffeo as having doubled within the 
last decade of years, and we tliink tliat upAvurds of 20,000 
acres have been already leased out for its cultivation. We 
hear of proprietors of eoftee estates in Travancore realizing 
above 15 per cent, on their caijital, and i)erbaps with more 
judicious iiianageiuent and economy, they may be able to 
derive more i)rofb than thej' have hitherto dom*. We are 
told that an acre of ground yields moie than half a ton of 
coffee, and if tliis be true of aiiv part of Tiavancore, it must 
be tho fnor<^ so of the I’cermadc FliUs. It is thendbre evident 
that coffee cultivation is a decided sm^cess in Travancore, and 
it may thoroforo be worth the wliile of planttirs to (*n<iuir(* 
whether the cultivation of tea would be in like manner sm*- 
cessful and profitable to tlie cultivatoi'. Wo are aware that 
experiments wore made on tho Poermade, an elevation of 
about M,300 feet above the level of the sea, to ])roduc(‘ 
toa, which have satisfactorily inoved ilie adaptability 
of the soil fur its production. The ifitrodnetiou of tea tit 
this place Avas undortakon, avc iDolieve, in 18()5, nnIicii a few 
acres Avoro allotted by tin? Sircar, but \\e do not think this 
attempt lias been foUoAvedby any perceptihh' (?xfc(‘iision of tea 
cultivation. Let us exainin(3 wliether tlu'ru is any just cause 
for tliis disinclination on the ]>art of ca])ita]ists to invi'st in 
the cnltivatiou of tea in TraAnneoro. AN e think in)t. If tea 
can grow luxuriantly on tlie Neilgln'rries, avIioso temperature 
and elevation corr(?spond witli tliosc* of* the mountain regions 
of Travancore, we do not see w hy it cannot be produced to 
the great advanbige of cultivators in the latter place, where 
the agricultural conditions are by far more favourable. In 
Travancore labour is cheajieh \Vo sliall einjuii-o wluit would 
bo the result to the enter jirizing planter w ho may (Miter on 
the eultivatioii of tea in Travancore. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, Avortliy of observation, tliat, notAvithstaiidiiig tho 
unencouraging accounts giAvri of tlio general results of toa 
planting in India, it lias nxtended I’afiidly, and we liaA^c the 
astonishing fact that tho annual production of this article is 
about two and a half millions (jf pounds, which at a rough 
calculation must be worth About four hundreil thousand 
pounds sterling. There must bo nearly 100, ()()() acres undo- 
cultivation in Assam alone, Avhore tea is indigenous, and : 
these tracts must assuredly .yield more tliaii half of the arti- i 
cle cxport(3d from India. In (^ichar, tlio in-odiu'tion is also , 
groat, while tho Niiddca Districts, Darjeeling, and other parts 
of Bengal, produce together abo\c 500,000 lbs. annually. We 
make the above remarks in connection Avitli the ipiestinn of ' 
cultivation of toa in Travancore to indicate tlio possibility of | 
the whole India producing all tlic tea required for consuiii])- i 
tion in Kuglaud. The importation of tea into England docs 
not perhaps exceed eighty millions of pounds in one year, 
and if wo exclude the consumption in India of tho article 
gi'own ill tho country, we may find how little wo contribute 
to tho English market. If good marketable toa can bo pro- 
duced, — we do not see why by careflil manipulation wo 
should — it would be more advantageous and profitable 

to the merchants to export it from India than from China. 
We may thus be able eventually to export the on^ro 80 mil- 
lions of -pounds consumed by Engla^. Now, the above 
figpares would show thatiit must be a safe investment in the 
cultivation of tea in Travancore, where the soil, as wo have 


obaervody iS; superior to that of other, places. If t|ie Neilgher- 
ries can jieid good tea, sureily the Travenc^ hiUs naiijit do 
the same. Theve are hiUa, the vertical eatept. jwluoh 
is above 6,000 feet, and tea must grow wcll.ftn t.]^0 
sites. Tho thermometer does not stand below 66 .degrees on 
the Neilgherrios in such localities where tea is grown, and 
glass on the Poermade indicate an equal temperature, inm- 
much os it falls to 56 didoes in the morning and rises to 70 
degrees in tho aftomoon. The fall of rain is variable on these 
hills, as in some places, a fall of 125 inches in one year is 
gauged, when in otlicrs it is barely 45 inches. Tho soil and 
toinpeniture of Travancore having been shown to be favorable 
tt) tlie cnltivatiou of tea, it is necessary to enquire what tho 
yield may bo estimated to be. Tho production in other places 
affords a basis hi calculating the aiiuuiil return to jilanters. 

{Uisume that an acre of land in Tra\'ancoro woidd produce 
.500 lbs. of toa annually. The cultivator, making due alloAV- 
ances for the ffuctuatioiis of tmdo, can ahvays reckon upon 
n^aliziiig two shillings for tin? pound, and au acre of ground 
would therefore bring him £100 of tea. The cost of pro- 
duction is C(3iuparatiA’ely siiiall, but we would A’cnture to 
e.stimate it at. tlio rate of a shilling for a pt^mid of tlio article ; 
e\*(3ry acre would thus give as large a profit as lbs 50. AVo 
may liavo over-estimated a little in our ciiJculat.ion, but we are 
sanguiiKj that under any circumstance, tl»e cultivatuju of tea 
in Ti-iiAaucore inust be profitable. Besides the fact tliat la- 
bour is cheap in this country, there are the facilities Avhicli 
tlio l>ackwat(M’ offer for the transport of prodncfi to the sea- 
board for iiltiinaOj shipment to England, 'riiere may bo 
difficulties at tlui hr*gimiing in the manipulation of fea, but 
tJiese are not insnrmoiinlable. A\'e hope to fivid therefore, 
that tea Avonld h(;come, in tlio coui-ee of time, an article of 
exjxnt from this coast, and Avitliiliis object it is desirable that 
tJie Travuneure (h»\ernment should offer all inducements for 
enterprising men to einbai’k in its cultivation, — Corhht 
Coffricr. ^ 


TKA Cirr.TlV.VTION IN' TllK N. AV.' l\ V HKJU.Y. 

Sin," -Til the (if the 11th 0(i^obei‘ I perceive a let- 

ter signed Sckutatou, setting us all righ*" on tljc subjt‘ct of 
l(‘a in lli(< N. NV. P. and Jhinjab, by proAung that A\e are, and 
always luiv(i been, ‘^all wrong.” 

7'lio g(Mitleniau ivlio w’rit(^s it is 0A'id(MitIy implicated in tea 
cultivafi(jn (dsew'liercj himself, or h(3 Avould not show qiiibj so 
I much animus, and repeal (piite so often fhat tea cannot bo 
I grown jirofitahly out of As.sam, (WJiar, and tlio Bengal 
Terai,” w hieb localities, according to him, “ possess OA’ery 
(jiialdicaiion to ciivSiire success,” Avitluuit any of the drawliacks 
and disadvantages att(mdiint on the estatc.s belonging to the 
nnfi»rtima1cs of the X. W. 1\ and Ihmjab. I aviII, tlieroforo, 
endca\our lo»s('t down a ftwv “facts and figure.s” for tlio bene- 
fit, not only of ScnuTATon, but of the putilii; in general. 

11(3 (ScKUTATou) first fiills fold of Dr. Jamieson. Dr. Ja- 
ini('s()n has Avithoiit doubt, sundry sins of omission and com- 
mission to answer for; be knoAv, for instance, V(uy little about 
t(?a-plaiiting practically, Avhon he published bis re[>oit on it in 
1857, although he had been s(‘Vci*al years experj^icntalising 
and (Alight to have known a great deal ; yet for all tin's it is hardly 
fair to tax liiiii with stating what he knew' not fo 1)0 tli(3 case, 
as SortUTATOH does. In fact, tlie .slatcmenis made hy Dr. 
Jami(‘S()n, witli n^gard to the amount oi' land available for tea. 
cnltiAution iii the X. AV^ Provinces and Piinjah, aie, if iiny- 
tliing, nmfrr tluj mark, there IxMiig at least 890,000 acre.s, us 
stated in his report, taking tlio line of the if imalayas from the 
east fronti(‘r of Kuuiaon to CVishinen* and though .Scrut 
may state that “ from peisonal obserA'ation he is prepared to 
as.sert that it Avould bo sheer madness” for anyone to open a 
single acre of tea in Kumaon, imbody is obliged {with tlio 
facts of flourishing tea plantations existing in many ])artH of 
tho province hofiire their eyes) to buliev(5 him. The reason 
that there has been such difficulty in jirociiriiig land in the 
Kaiigra valley, AA as not that tho t30,000 acres of available land; 
reported by Dr. Jaimoson, wore non-cxisteni, (as Scrutator 
tries to iT\akB out,) but that th(3 Punjab authorities chose' to 
rule that aU w aste land in tho jirovinco (of Kangra) belonged 
to the native cultivators. The 30,000 acres of available, or 
what ought to have boon iwailablo, waste land Avero there all 
right enough, but they AAero not to be had: this, however, 
Avas no fault of Dr. Jamieson. 


•JNot l,e00,000 acres as, Sorvtator lias it. 
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Aftor sayiug that tom personal observation he is 
to asHcJt that it would bo madness to plant a single acre of 
tort in Kiinifton, Schutatou observes that he “knows very littlo” 
except by repoit of any district except Kangra, at tho samo 
time “ho kuow^s” (perhaps by clairvoyance or intuition) tliat 
“ most of the gardens oj)ened in the foriucr province (Kumaon) 
are inisorablo failures.” This is just what tho Kuniaoii plan- 
ters “ know” to have b’on tho case, only on a much largt'r 
scale, in Assam and C'achar, not, however, from tho climate, 
ifcc., l)eiug iiusiiitable, fnit from the many failures caused by 
the iguuninee, bad iiilbrmation, and carelessness of beginners, 
as happens in almost every mnv agricultural enterpri.se, all 
oV(5r tin: world. Jle llniu proee^eds to “ emphatically <b ny” 
that t'*a i iiltivation in any t>rilie said localitii'S (which he has 
admilted he “ k]M)W's iie\t to nothing alxiiit”) will pay. He 
says tea “ wdl giv»w in these districts or In. amj part nj 
— a fjiet wliich IS new to most of ns,’- hut will only jmp in 
“ Assajii, < 'acliar, and the Hciigid terai.” 

He s:i\^ next “that ho knows” siuiuitliing oftlie maiiage.- 
iiieiit of the < lovernnieut tea gardens (in Kiimaon, Ac.,) ami 
ulhniis that evi'iy p<innd (»f tea inanuf.ieturod liy them h.is 
cost Its. JO, This may \eiy piobably he the ease, lait lias 
notliiiig whateMii’ (o do with his argument. A (Jo\enmieiit 
o\pciiifi(*nt:d gai<len in Assam, t'acliai', or#tlie P.engal 
terai wmild, it is tpiil.e ceiiam, imdei the saim* condition^, 
have (amtiiNed to niannl’acturo tea at a still higher (igiire, Ibr 
thf^ simple KM.^ou that lalumris (/on miK-h diMier a-ud scarcer 
.ind that the I’hiropraii assistants and others wmild require 
higher pay on account (»r the notoi Min', climate. 'The amount 
paid for anything 1)\ ( e)\ einment, as wc are all by tins linii‘ 
pi’ctty well awai’e, is a poor criterion «»r the. actual \alue of* the 
work and material, or of what it coiild 1 m^ do*nc for by an>- 
budy i'lse. 

After obseiaing that it is a sei'ioiis resjioiisibilit y ((>11 the 
part of editors) tn allow t*erl,ain .'>tatement.s to go nuc«»utradii t- 
ed, which 1 I'nllv admit, he Minis up his objections to the 
alu)\c dish lets (wliich, exei-pt Kangia, he has iie\er visited) as 
follows — 

(1st) clim.ile. (-ml) .‘Oil, (did) foimatiou of land, (tth) iu- 
accessibilitv, (oth) s[>ar‘ eiie.ss of labour, (Uth) ‘■noimoiis e\ 
pense of getting te.i to iiiaik«l, (7tli) ebjretbuiable ch.uaeter of 
tea wdien got then-, (J^th) diliicully of getting land. Let ns 
examine these ('bjta'tKHis. 

l.f/. (Hinottr. -W'eall know leov objectionable the climati* 
of Kumaon is as comp.uvd with \.ssam and Ihe, llengal 'fmai. 
\V"e have iinfortmialely none of the delicious steamy warmth 
<»f thoMi localitii’s, none of then' hot W(;alhcr all tJie yi-ar 
round, none of their jungle levers and none of the dnuights 
which have half rmnc«l their ])!.intatu.ms this year. 

'Ind. Sod. — W'e liayc Hot Mich a ib’h .soil either, but our plan- 
tations do not become tiger jiMiglcs, which one must traverse 
on an elejdiant onci' a nionlb, and vvc^. can nmi^ge with ju’ojicr 
aTrang(*mcnis to get dOOlbs. of tea per acre fur all <»urbad .sod, 

.‘bvA I’\)nnati>ni oj Lttnd. —What SonuTAKUi means by “for- 
mation ol‘ laml" is rather inscrutable. If be means that our 
la ml is not j/ot enougdi, 1 agree with him : getting up and 
down hill U a nuisauco. 'fliu ( 'luiioso, liovveYor, grow //o-//- 
host teas on mountains, and tolerably cold mountains, too; it 
is therefore not improbable that as far as tea is coiicm’iUMl, these 
may not be altogether the worst existing localitii’s, and results 
hav'o hitherto borne out the sujiposition. 

[th. Iinicr<'s^dn/t(p — is a great fact, but where no roa<ls 
are made, most liilly countries tur inacce.ssible ; tliis evil is 
however, fust i)eing remedied. 

Srarrencs.^ of Liditnir . — The direct contrary hapjvens to 
be the ease, and it is far cheaper than in Assam, Cachar, or 
the Ibmgal Terai. 

(5M. Knornufus E.i'penst* of Gtttintj Tea to MarJctl. - This 
ought to have been included under the bond of “ iuaccossibi- 
lity,” in s])ir,e of wliich we got it to market for about li annas 
per ])oiiiid. 

1th. Objectionable Charcoder of the Tea . — This is another 
mistake of our friend, as any one who chooses to compare good 
Kuma(*a Pokoo, or Souchong with Assam tea (one cup of each 
will do,) may speedily convince himself. At any rate it is a 
question of taste. 

^tk. Difficulty of Getting Land at all . — Thei*e is plenty of 
land to bo hod on easy terms. There were difficulties, the 
natives being at first ignorantly averse to part with any land, 
and <lisl iking the idea of planters settling in their vicinity. 
Every planter, however, in spite of this, ultimately succeeded 


in getting jnoy'e land tJuin he required. All the difficulties have 
since been smoothed away. Natives liave discovered that 
planters, instead of being injurious to their interests, are 
directly the reverse. There is now not a poigunnah 
in Kumaon where land could not be either purchased at 
moderate rates tom villagers, or procured from tho autho- 
rities, to any extent rec[ui8ite for tea planting, i. e., for forming 
the C4)inparatively small-sized plantations wliich alone answer 
Avcll in the Himalayas. 

A PLANTER. 

We arc H:lail to wcimvo .so an :u‘oiiuntof tea i>ro.s]ject8 in Knma- 

oii, as It cl«>uB. bom u ruliiiblc m ui. At the .saint; timn wu must add that 

tho (Tout Icinaii whr* fni-nvily wrote has no rival interests to servo, us A Pi.ANTKB 
v\oiiUl apiiear to think prohahle — Ei» Pionfi*>r. 

JXIUAN TKVS. 

Sin, — 111 your ]m]>cr of Ha‘ I Ith instant, there is a letter 
from Srni 'i' x'loK on “ 'fea,” that invites eummeiit. He pro- 
fesses to correct some extracts from Otficial Papers on Indian 
dVas, in the /*ioju(r oft lie ord .lune 1870. Though right 
lui many points, he is liimself wrong on others, us I shall 
])oint out. Spt'.iking of tJie last cr<»]) grown on the Ilolta 
lOstalo, he says: — “ 'l\vo annas ])i'r lb. wa^ tlio mo.st that 
wa.s oticred for that ero]),” \ow, 1 believ'c 1 am correct in 
statiiiLi that of tin; lsirgi‘ amoiinl sobl to the Varknudi traders 
at ilie last l\-iliimpoiv I'^iir o/o^ linprc per lb. all round is 
noanu* tin* mark, and for snrni* ver\ liiii' green ti‘as sold for 
export to Varlvund as mncli as two nqiees per lb. or overwas 
the .sum allowed, (be buyers ri'inarking they wished the 
4)wner had more to sell them of that i.|uality. Again, SenuTA- 
Tou writes: — “ I will Slim up the objection to tlicvst* districts 
(in vvhi4“li Konqro is included) as follows : — (.'liinatc, S(»il, 
formation of land, inaccessibility, sparseiiess of liilkn-, — tho 
objeclmuable charaeter of the tt'a for the bondon market, — 
and, la.stlv, the dillicnlty of getting land at all,” and ho then 
i laims for Assam, < ^lohiir, and th(' Nepiiul Terai that they 
have' “not one of tlu' disadvantages above named. First, as 
ri'gaj-ils Kangra (with wbieb like ScnuiATou, I ‘♦am cbiclly 
ae(|Uanited) “ climati',” tliniigh not boasting the warm Imniid 
atmosplu'ro <d‘ Assam, still I laiicy Kangra ])lanter8 would 
allow, if asked, that their climate was far from being unsiiit- 
abh' to tea ; and that it tends to give a tar /lig/ter ffna/lfy 
and rartne^is of thfrrtnr to its teas than has been discovered 
in 4*ither the As.sam produce, or that of any other Indian 
tea distri(‘t ; and those' at home or in India, who have tasted 
(lie ]»rodiice oftlie best Kangra growths, can attest the truth 
4»f tins statement. “The th(>iigli of course* variable, is 

in many parts excellently suited to tea, anel where juelg meat 
has been eve'reise'd in the planting out capital resnlts have 
been secured. Formation of L((nd.~- Tho bnUc of tlicse plan- 
tations is on nice sloping ground, allowing <.)f natural drain- 
age, w ell siiite*el fe)r ii tea estate. There cot patches of very 
.sti’tq) land on sides e)f hills, whicli were ignorantly planted 
out in tluj first foniiation of the gardens, when tea culture, 
was but ill nnderstood ; but the area of these patches is but 
siuall. J haf'i vssibility.— The Kangra tea lands arc not worse 
off in this respect than nuiiiy othei’ tea districts, and will, at 
tho close of 187(1, be vastly better olF than tho majority, 
inasmuch as a good cart-road will inen bo open to Palum- 
poor, tapping the heart of the tea country. Sparseness of 
Labour . — This part is incomparably better off then Assam, 
labour being on tlie w hole plentiful and far cheaper than in 
other districts Difficulty of gettimj Land. —To an outsider, 
or one now iiii.vious to acujuire land, ])erhaps this may hold 
got»d, as natives have a strong ohjcctioii to admitting new 
comers among their fraternity as zemindars ; but to those 
already j)ossessing village rights there is hut small difficulty 
where proper discretion and management are exercised. But 
the fact is the bulk of the jilantcrs are not so anxious to 
acquire more land for tea as they are for improving what 
they already ])os8ess, being now w^ell aware that high culti- 
vation on a small area is more remunerative than attempts to 
till a large sinface in an imperfect manner. 

“ Assam, Cachar and the Napaul Torai have iwt one of the 
above disadvantages.” 

It is probably news to most of your readers that Assam 
and (I think) the two other districts have no complaint on 
the score of obtaining labour. Letters and letters have and 
are constantly appearings complaining of the groat difficulty 
of importing coolies^^d of the ruinous rates paid to them as 
wages. I need not now take up Itoc and space further; but 
I would merely remark that when a person comes forwim to 
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correct statements, he ought to bo so well ossurod of the 
ground he is treading upon as not to require correction him- 
self. OMEGA. 

JP. S . — I forgot to mention that as regards the unsuitabili- 
of the Kangra teas for the London market, I possess both 
letters and prices obtained at the public auctions in London 
quite equal to the highest obtained for the same class of teas 
by the Assam Company, and in some instances higher, and 
so extremely good os to draw the congratulations of Mc'ssrs. 
James Thompson and Co., Tea Brokers. — Pionen', 

Ptyisfyned Tta . — Since the aj)pciirancc of Messrs. SLllar 
and Co*8 jiaragraph in the Oiuvland Mail^ expressive of fears 
that the next season’s Chinn teas may ho poihoned, <nir Indian 
products have arlvanced rapidly in value in tho London Mar- 
ket, with a demand more than equalliug average consump- 
tion. Our past cXperieiKm, of the treaclau’y of the Chinese 
in selling poisoned flour to Eiiiojicans might appear to lend 
a shade of probability to tho supposition that rnoaus some- 
what of this nature will be had recourse to in the event of 
a war, but we have to pit that su'^iucion against tlie certain- 
ty of a total cessation in the China tea trade to Europe, a 
contingency the celestials arc in no liurry, we should imagine, 
to precipitate. Vimliotiveness generally ceases at tho point 
where it inturferes with personal interests, ’fluj riunouv may 
have tho eftcefc of attracting attention more hugely than 
heretofore to our Indian teas, which in point of flavour, 
strength, and cheapness, arc C()iisi(lere<l superior to the 
Cliina product. If once the diunarul for Indian leaf heef)mes 
general, wo may eoiicludo that it will not V(iry readily abate. 
It is quite time that our planting friends availed tliomselvos 
of what may prove a golden hint, aiel establish a general 
Agency m London, as w'o have fur nearly two ^cars past 
urged them to do — Dacni Xeirs, 

The Mdiut/artarr of Tea-hthres . — 'FI lo supply of timber suit 
able for box making i)in*poses is a subjoat that may well engagcj 
the attention of our tea planters in Cachar. It is true that 
no difficulty has as yet been experienced, and probably for 
the ne.xt few \oars wood will be forthcoming in suflieient 
quantities ; but in these d lys of y>rogress it is necessary to 
look into the future. ’Faking into account the tea chests 
that will remain on hand at the dilfereut factories at the 
rlose of tho present jyear, the number required for the ensu- 
ing season, 1871, may be rouglJy estimated at one hundred 
thousand, or one million feet of half-inch planking. Any 
one curious in such matters caii calculate the number of 
trees that will have to be felled to produce this quantity of 
w’ood ; but this is only one years consuiiiptu)!!, and as many 
companies arc already considering the advisabilit y oi' increas- 
ing their plantations, what wdll he their recpiiivniont.s when 
the produce of these extensions begins to c<une in * (’aehar 
is not a large district ; and although its forc'.sl tracts are 
pretty extensive, they cannot sustain the heavy (leuiainls 
made on them for any lengthened period, (bdess, therefore, 
steps arc taken to replace the trees annually cait away, the 
jdantcra, some ten or fifteen yoar.s lienee, will find th('mselv(\s 
in a serious dilemma. The iiniher that a short t ime hack 
lined tho hanks of the numerous khals and mountain .streams 
has disappeared, and w'ood-cutiers have now' to go far into 
the jungles in quest of the proper logs, where they are at all 
times liable to attack fi’om our »tvonblesomo neighbours — the 
Looshais. Were the Avhole of tho forest iiresLived for tlu; 
use of tho pLinteis, the timber woidd .suffice for a long t ime 
to come, but as there is no consorvation in either Sylhot or 
Cachar, the destruction of all kinds Of valuable wocxl i.s enor- 
mous, and commanders of rivcr-steaiuers frequently find the 
course of their vessels obstructed by immense rafts floating 
dow’ii in the months of August and September. Some idea 
may be formed of the drain on these districts, when it is 
remembered that idl tho tiinbei* required for boat-building, 
from the Megna upwards, is diwii from them. It would, of 
euimic, bo unfair and unjust to deprive the natives of the 
privilege of wood-cutting, which they have exercised long 
boforo the planters came into the ]>roviiiccs-— -a 2 )rivilege wliicli 
they regard not TinnatuV.dly as a right — but the remedy rests 
with the i>lanlcrs themselves, and tho sooner they realise this 
facl, tho bettor it wall be for them. On every grant through- 
out Cachar there are acres upon acres of uplands unsuitable 
for tea cultivation, but well adapted for raising jack, mangoe, 
and other soft wood trees, which should^t once bo planted. 
Although not very quick-^^wing plants, uicy will be fit to cut 
fifteen years houce, by which time the supply from the jim 
glos W'ifi in all likelihood be exhausted. — 


Oiit/iii of Tea. — ^At w’hat period the use fint 

becamo established in China is probably not 
cd fact ; but wc have strange descriptions of ite orij^ 
Cliiucse writers. One of these, a legend believed in by the 
religious |K)rtion of the oommunity in China, is as follows 
A pious hermit, who, in his watchings and prayers, bed 
often been overtaken by sleep, so that his eyelids oloaed, out 
them oft' in ludy wiiith Hgainst tho weakness of the flesh, and 
threw them on tlio ground ; but a god caused a tea shrub to 
spring out of them, tho leaves of w'hich exhibit the form of 
an eyelid bordered with lashes, and 2 ) 08808 ses the gift of hin- 
dering .sleep. When the henmt had tasted and proved the 
shrill), lie taught the use of it to his fellow-men.”— /borf 
Journal. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE IPEOAOUANHA 
PLANT IN INDIA. 

From J. Muuuay, .M.l)., Inspector (huieral of Hospitals, 

Upper Provinces, to (I’overiior Uoneral of India. Simla the 

bill October 

Thu siieee.ss w'hich has attended the introduction of tho 
cultiv.ition of cinchona into India leads to tlio desire for the 
iuU’odiieiioii of other valuable niodiciiies, the product of simi- 
lar climates to that in wliicli einehoim is found. 

Iju!eacuanh<('‘ \h the ni(>st valuable niodicinu in tho euro of 
dysentery. It wjts originally introduced in Europe in 1684 
a.s a s])e(*.iric against dysuntoj}’^, and hiw been used in India 
since ]8.iO. U is tlie medicine in which 1 have placed most 
conlidenee sin(‘e 183.1 in dysentery, and in many children’s 
diseases, where ca’umei was I’oiuieiJy used, and in the earliest 
stages of acaite inti; imnatioii of tho liver. It is equally valu- 
able ill the ireatmeiit ot’the diseases of Europeans and Natives, 
aiul there is no indigenous siihstiluto of equal power grown 
ill India. I ptjc.icu uilia is e\pen-avc, but it is liberally siip- 
])lied to the liosjiitals ol‘ the JMiroj)(*au and Native troops, to 
the jails, and also in a more limited manner to tho charitablo 
di.si)en Sillies. ’Fhe exhibition of tlie remedy of lato years in 
very huge doses lias been found of the greatest advantage in 
dysentery im<l hepatitis, and its nmre general use is to bo 
aiiticipat(3d, but a delicioney of tlie supply may be anticijiated 
or at loa.st an inenuue in the juice, iis it is stated by Pereira 
“ that as no cure is taken in tlie cultivation of the plant in 
HraziJ, it lias become scarce around the ]>rincijjal towns.” Tho 
]ilauL groi\s wild in low siiudy places in a liilly tropical cli- 
mate in llrazil. It helungs to the same family as cinchona 
and colfcc. These plants are found to flourish in India, and 
there can be no doubt but that a suitable habitat exists in 
many parts oi^ India for the allied jdant — ijiecacuanha. I 
Avoubl lM*g to submit to tin; consideratiem of (iovommeiit, 
whetb(;r it W'ould not be desirable to introduce the cultivation 
of ipecacuanha in an analogous manner to that of cinchona. 
It would Icsscai the e.\pciis«' of tin) snj^ply now required by 
(loverumeiit,, and it would render a most valuable .remedy 
avai’able to the Natives all o\er India in the same manner as 
qumiin% it is hi)])ed, soon will be, wdiose expenditure has 
hitherto been limited by llic ex]>enso. 


Memo: by Surgoon-Majov T. Faiup'iiai?, .M.D. Simhi^ the iSth 
October 1 8()8. 

It is hardly necessary to .sjiy tJiat one of the severest and 
mo.st fatal diseases unit W’ifcli in India, as in moat tropical 
I elimates, is undoubtedly dysentery, the suece.ssful treatment 
1 of which w'as, until lately, one of the most difficult tasks set 
; before medical men in the East. The powdered root of 
i 2 )ecnc.unuha, a small shrub grown in Brazil, and iinj^orted 
j rid Eurojie into India by fioviuTiment, has long lieeii used by 
1 English Medical Officer.s in the troatmeut of dysentery in 
j Civil and Military lu)spitals hero. Its full value, however, 

I has only of late years been iindoi-stood ; for, though originally 
1 (200 years ago) given in large doses of 30 or GO grains, it was 
I used in vol’y much smaller doses, till, in 18.08, Assistant Sur- 
I geon Docker, a Medical Ollic-or of the British Army serving in 
Madras, ro-introdueod tho usu of 30 grain or half drachm 
I doses. This has caused quite a revolution in the troatmeut 
of dysentery, which, when of tho oixiiuary form, and seen 
early in the attack, can he cured with as much certainty as 
ague can by quinino. The terriblcnesB of the disease for 
W'hich ipceHCuanlia is so useful in India may be imagined 
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from tho fact ilurini^ the ]u.t 10 yoirs, 31,804 
Boldiurs have be«a attacked witht d? divoa^-.e i.» of 

whom 2,655 died; whiUj in linglmd, du:in<^ the tie 
ending in 1801, o.dy 73il coio^ occu ro.l in an miny d->uljlo 
the 8UO, and only 1 !> do Hut t in st .tidic i jnt bpn.iks 

in favour of ip«c .nundia is the cb-jroMyed de itli-r..le hiuce it^ 
USB in its in j»t eflie.eut form, vi/., in la'^m d'lsn-i in India. 
From Tables prepued by Di. JI. Mnepheison, I)« |)u!y Inspec- 
tor of Hospitals, on the vit il .sta!...st es c*f llu; l\.uri>]a‘an aiiny 
for eight years ending; 18 id-o4, t icre \veie21,2i’i oi^:t‘s*d* 
this disease (dyaeiiteiy) in the tlicn coiupar.iti^i.ly smaller 
amy in Bengal, with ilnths. 

This gives a propoilii.>n of about lO.'l deitb*^ per l,0i)0 

treat -d, that is to ^a^^ of 


46*60 per 1,000 to treated. Tho 3rd Annual Sanitary Koport 
for Bengal (1 853 reviewing the recent hiStory of dy^ntery, 
state 3, *Hho doata-rate to case) treated has been r^need to 
less one hu'f of whit it was. In 1859 it was 8*60 per cent.^ 
in 1833 it 111 I fillun to 419’' (4r90 per luiile). I first learnt 
to ii.so the reuic ly in la’gu doses, and projjerly guarded so as 
to einiire i ^ rutuiLt.on on the stoinacdi, from a report of tho 
Surgeon of tho 7th b iisiLurs at tho Mauritius, written about 
18 33, and since 1858, I may say t have had largo expeiienco 
of iii efli ^acy in the treatimnit of British oflicers, soldiers, 
W'oiih'II and cliddren. 

I consider i}MK a:Mianha, in tho troatiiicnt of dysontory as it 
occurs ill the ni tJi-Westorn Pioviiices and in tJio Punjab, to 
1 m» <|u.tc* as much a specdic as (juiiiino is for tho treatment of 


In acuto clyrtcntory 01 H |)cr 1,000. 
In ohrotiic jlysL-ntery 172 per 1,000 
or abuiit uQo in biv. 


Dea rn.s rKo.'i Dyskn nun . 


Year 

A'o, <1 

1858 

1,IH.S 

1869 

5(52 

IbGO 

220 

IH61 

165 

1802 

111 

1863 

121 

186-1 

rxi 

1865 

83 

1800 

59 

1867 

68 


Ill »n‘ than (me oiil f all nialarioiis attaL*ks , and from its being the agent for com- 

cveiy lO lin n .it.icked baling and subduing more rapid and mortal comidaints than 

(be 1. Aiiain, in tie- first ‘He cancel by malaria, it may be said to ))o of more impori- 

li.illdl ti.(! pasi I .) \ evils, ^oi e tliaii (juin.iie in tJie diminution of mortality. When it 

Ibe men (lied at Ine ic- do(‘s fail to act thus specilically, it is either from thoro being 

duced iaf(' (»f 0.‘» pel mgaiim cornjd.ea. ions, which must of tliein selves in the end 

1 ,0()(), or Ics:^ lliaii I'lK' i»ro\4* mortal, (U‘ tliat the remedy has boon administered 

ill 10 . 'I'hi^ lad Was Avilhoiit proper kiiowknlge or precautions. 

A\liile .1 kij*»\\ b tluc nffhe 4'li(» Use of ipecac iiaiilia can fortunately mfver be so oxtend- 
ns(m>f ipe%. cuaiilm w.»s od as tluit of (jiiiiiiiie, for iliuro are fe AVer occasions in which 

gaiiimg ; 4 o)imd ameiiti its app illation is csilled for ; but I think it is novertheloss 

till* Medical Ollicces (jf (juttc as important that its cultivation should bo introduced 

Ihe Knglisliaimy. When, into India. 


however, the remedy came int*^ nmcb more' e\l(.*ndc(I \\m‘. 

during tho last live years of the decade, tliif dcviih iat(‘ was 'redgram from Homo Secretary, to Secretary to Government, 
reduced to 57 iier 1,000, that is, one man in aluait ‘JO ou'y Madras, llVA Ortobtr 18d8. 


died when uttack.ul with dy-sfuliMy, -u luost, -n.lilyin- iiii- Has c.ill,iv:it,iou ..f iimnavuanlia over lieon tried at Ootiica- 
provemont on the toinier dealli-ialo ol uieic tlien one lu 10. jf ^yitli what succes.s ? 


No doubt, ])!irt of this improvement is to b(‘ attiibutod to 


the inV4diding of sick sojdiio’s to KngJaird for chjiiigtj of j.ir, 
as tho highest dcaih-Viito in former years w’as frt ni the rhrafnr 
form of tfie diseasiv The rapidity of cure ellected by the 
‘‘ipecacuanha” pu)\eiits, li iAncvci*, flic acute diMsase bom riiu- 
niug into the tmrouie f n’iii, wlncb is now c(jm]>:uuti\ely mre. 
With Natives the success (»f these largt; doses, in oidinaiy 
iincomplicutad ilysentery, is i^Aiuallv ceibiinand e('m])h;te, and 
they too sutler severely from the disc (.s(^ li\.m »me end of tlu’ 
Empire to tho other, ’fhose (jfthem eaied Ibr by (.'ovmji- 
niont, as the NaLi\c army and prisom rs, ..re iu'c'y .si.]'|‘li(ul 
With ipec.»cnaiJha, but, e.\ci.pt at. the ( io\ eiiimei t ifi-jx u .'i- 
rios, tlie mass ol the jiopuljilaui Ini'; no oj-poi 1 unify *'i ]»cue- 
fiting by its use. It A\ould IheieloHi be a most \aJuabJe buun 
to tho country if a number -f jdants ^eie inj-oited and 
its cultivation s])read, us lias lieen done wiih eiiieb(»na. It 
is quite a jungle plant in Bni/il, and may lu* e\|e.cted ti 
bo tho same in India, so tb.it littd ex]>ensc need juol al)ly 
bo incurred in its ])ro})a.y.aii(ni; and when hnds its av-'V 
into tho hands of tlie XSatiAe jdiyhimans and dni.vgisls, its 
market value aauU secure Uu being sullicimit!} caicd for. 


T(?legram from GommissLojier, Ootacammid, to hiimlu, 17/4 

OrtoUr 1808. 

*4 

’rUo Suporinteudent of GoA'crninent Botanical (Jardeus 
Jiere says lhi> ipecacuanlia lias boon tried, and the plants 
are growing W(dl, but tlieir introduction has boon too recent 
to test the value of file mediitine. 1 see that the bastard 
i])eeacuahlia ( rnraasdoird) gvfiAVs in private gardens. 

Finm ’r. Axdmk.sox, Ksq., M. J)., Supiaiiitondout, Botanical 
Gardens, to the (iovernmeut of Bengal, 8th Ducombor 1868. 
I Jun'e flm lionru to slate that it app-ears to me advisable 
tJiat tin* (UiU-'A'afon of tho ip(‘cacuaniia plant should bo on 
couiagcMl in India, ’fhe niemo.anda by Di-s. Murray, Farquhar, 
and Pows, which form the coiiespondence sent to me for 
pf'i’U a!, jn*oA‘o how valnabh^. ipecacuanha is in ihe treatment 
of tlic mo.st prcA'uIcnt and fatal of the diseases of tropical 
climates. Last year (1867) T received information from 
L mdoii that th(3 drug is rising in value in the London 
market, where im wholesale price is nine sliilliiig.s per pound, 
'flic dr.ig- (the rout) is colh cted from plants growing Avild in 


Memo: from Surgeon-Major V. W. Boss, fn Snrgc*on-Ma^' 
T. Farquhar, M.D. Sinibt*flf‘ (Jfto'nr 1868, 


the Brjc'iliau foi'csts, and is nowhere cultivated as an article 
of toide. Thus the alrtardy high price is likely to increase. 
The plant is als > bcsjoining scarce from iiiJisciiminate de- 


Consldoriiig that quinine and ijaMvirnauIia aic 1 ( tli indigo- 
jioua to South Amer.ca, and tint th(( cmcliona tue Lie. Lccn 
inti*oducod into liul.a with mncli sue* e^s. il .st ( m> caI ao.di- 
nary that it should not have occuiiod to any omj bchee to 
havo iutrodiiced tho ipecacuanha pla it a’so. 'I he grn t si\.ug 
of life under dysmileiy i.itajKs m u^cent a* ”"’ must sIioay tli(» 
pro'ionce of some active rein(j(ly in the tic timut <*l ll.e t is- 
case. ISuch a leinodv is tlie adnniiiNtrid.( n of :] ec a*' j nl.a 


struction, and by tlio greatly-iia .-eased coii-sumptioii of tho 
me liciiie which has occurre I within the last four years. My 
attention b-rd been directed to the introduction of the ipooa- 
cuauba plant into tlic BiAtauical (hndens of Calcutta for some 
y(jars, but 1 was unable to [irocnre any plants until April 
I8ti(?, Avbeii Olio |)hmt was sent to mo by the overland route 
by ])r. Hooker, Director of the Hoyal Gardens, Kew, I am 
indebted to the care bestowed on the j dan t by Dr. George 


in laigo dc.ses. Fiom my knowledge I sb( uid say t.!r I cmh 
now tho lorncdy is not used in Iiuli.» as (the (mtly mid c« in- 
plotoly as it might Le. os| ec.ii'ly by otlite .s i cav to tb(( treat- 
mont of the complaint in this c(^untiy ; but ds i .sd by tbise 
who havo studied its lu lion has manilcst’y ataulcd lie* a^(cage 
of tho annual donth-iate. Proto'sor Maclean, in a uvi nt 
articlo on dyf^eutoiy, that ‘‘inoitality Muoug l.uro] lans 
ft'cm dysentery in Bengal, during the 4J yca^.s Inni 181 ‘2 to 
1853-54, aim. niitod P> 88 2 [ or 1,000. Imrine- 1860. when 
large doses of iyiocacnanha weio giAou to the a nn-Nt excliiSiCui 
of other methods of cuie, the inoitality was 28 87 i-er miUe ” 
Again.— “ In tho Madras Picsidency, nikcr the old tieatment, 
tho mortaMty from the disease during 17 yeais Wj s 71 per 
1,000 treated ; but when ipecacuanha was hirgely used, it lidl 
to 13*5 per inillo.” Dr. EAvait, in 16th No. of the Indian 
Anna’s of Medicine, calcAi'atcs that the decrease of nioitiiliiy 
attidbutablo to tho substitution of largo do^es of ipococuanhu, 
in the treatment of tropical dy sentry, amounts to up loss than 


King, Assistant Surgeon of tlic Bengal Medical Service, dur- 
ing the vo^vigt! to India, for its having arrived in Calcutta in 
good health. 

The ipecacuanha plant is so ivcll known that it is not neoes- 
aar\ to give a full account of it. For the purpose of this 
report, it Avill prol ably be sufficient to say that tho plant 
belongs to the same sub-group of the natural order of plants 
called ntbiffrcK', in which tho jfoflce tree is placed by botan- 
i.sts. In bnbit the plant is, however, very different from the' 
coffee. It grows in a diffuse semi-decumbent manner. It is 
found in moist shady valleys of the mountains of Brazil, 
and extends fioin 8" to 20” South latitude. The only part 
of the p^nt used in medicine is tho annulated root. Tho 
appearance of the jdants in the Botanical Gardens agree 
with this descript:/>n, and tho plant evidently loves shade 
and moisture with considerable Iwat, and, like most mountain 
plautH, dislikos stagnant moisture Iti the soil in whioli it 
grows. 
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The plant of ipecacuanha originally introduceH into the 
Botanical Gardena in 1866 is dead, but I now possess nine 
plants in this garden, which have been artificially propagated 
from the origi^ one, besides five growing at the cinchona 
plantations at Darjeeling, to which place I sent one plant last 
year. I have thus 14 plants of ipecacuanha. 

1 am confident that the cultivation of this valuablo plant 
could be carried on as sucijessfully as that of cinchona, pro- 
vided suitable places are soloctod for the cxporinicnt. Until 
now, the plants in the Botanical Ganlens and in the cinchona 
nursery iiL Darjeeling have been grown under the shelter of 
glas8-fi*jnno8, wliicb are used here for the protection of the 
most delicate exotics, and at Darjoelijig for the jiropagation 
of the cinchonas. 1 am unable therefore to say from experi- 
ment what climate will ho suitable for the cultivation of the 
ipecacuanha plant ; hut it is probable that the successful 
cultivation of the plant in the o])un air in India will ho 
aitaniud iii the valleys of the mountain ranges possessing a 
climate in which colfec,, tea, and the most tropi<;al sjiecies of 
cinchona flourish. The meusurt to ho adoptod to introduce 
the cultivation of the ifiecacuanha plant are, now' that we 
])os8oss the pliyit, coiii|)aiJitivoly .simple. 'J'he cultivation 
must jMss tliroiigli tin ssime stogos as that of cinchona. The 
aim of those to whom the cultivation is entrusted should he 
to incruaso the ja escnl stock as quickly as jiossihle, and to 
eiiablo thiiui to d<j so all tho Jip])Iiances of horticulture 
should he used. After two hundnal plants have been se- 
cuivil, oxperiuioiits on .'I small scale can he ma<leoii the power 
of the plants to resist the adverse climatological conditions 
of the situation selected, on jiurely theoretical ground.s, for 
the cultivation. 

Tho ipoc iciianha jilaiit belongs to <111 order of [ilants m 
whieli a djnoi'jihic e nidjliou of (lio flowers juwail, and as all 
the plants I possess are the [irodiiet* of one plant, their tlow- 
ei'H .Ihislrite the ll(»ral '-hai’aeters of uiily one of th<>se two 
forms. Unfortuintch , this is the fonn witli long stamens 
.and a short style-, in wliich the pow'er of [)rodncing seed even 
v'ith a caoss tVoni the. other form is least dovehqu'd, and 
vdiich, l)v itself, is very unfertile, 'fhe plant originally in- 
troiluced flowered ho e, hut hove no seeds. I^iants po.s- 
sessiii^ tlie othi'i* condition of the essential organs of 
the flower will lie obtained from tho plants of ipeeacu- 
.inha now in India by sowing every seed tliere may he 
proeiireil iioiii them. Somu of these s(*(jds will prodiieo 
plants liaving the otlmr character of the flower, and from (he 
Hj)oiit:ii.u(»u , crossing of ihese tw'o forms of flowers, the high- 
est state of fertility of the species will ho the result. Ibitil 
thou tin* pio,).igati(Jii must bo carried on by cuttings, layiu’s, 
and buds, according to the nu'thods by which tlio enormous 
inen^asu of cinehonas has already been obtained. 

The cultivation of tliu i})ccaciianha can be carried on at 
tho cinchona nursery in Sikhiiii. (1 do not say Darjiading, 
for the j)]aiiialioiis are 15 mile.sfrom Darjeeliug, and at 2,000 ; 
foot above the sea, iii a narrow tropical valley). At least for 
tho next two years, the experiment wall cost nothing, as the i 
same agency by whicli I carry on tho cultivation of cinchona , 
will suflie.e for the propagation of tho ipoeacuanha plants. | 
All that is required is the permission of Government to ray i 
using my host endeavours, wdth the im^aiis at my disposal, to i 
inaugurate the cultivation of ipAiaciianha in Bengal. I 

[f this is accorded to me, I shall divide the plants I now ’ 
IMjssess between tho Botanical (hardens in (Julcutta and tlie , 
cinchona jdantations in Sikhiin, with the view' of the pro- ! 
pagation of the plants being carried on vigorously in both j 
places. The j)rogres8 of the oxporirnoiit w'ould be referred i 
to in my amiual reports of the Botanical Gardens and the 
cinchoim cultivation in Bengal. 


IPEUACTANHA ON THE NEJUJHERHIES. 

Extract from l^roceedings of Madras GoveiTimeiit, 20th 
October 1868. Read (ho following letter from the Com- 
tffissiouor for the Noilgherries, Ootacamund^ the \7th 
October 1868. 

Your telegram to inform the Home Secretary^ Simla, 
whether the cultivation of ipecacTianha had been tried 011 
the hills, and with what si^coss, yvas i^eAived on the even- 
ing of the Kith. 

I oalled upon Colonel Hadfield, Captain Beddome, Messrs. 


Ouchterloiiey, Broughton, and Mclvor for infonnatiou^ and 
this day despatched the following tolegraiSa to Sixnla 
“ The Siiporiiitcndcut of Govorument Botanical Gardens 
here says the ipoeacuanha has been tried, and the' plants 
arS growing well, but their introduction has been too recent 
to tost the value of the medicine. I see that the bastoi'd ipeca* 
cuanba {aadepKy^ grows in private giirdena*’ 

Colonel Hiultiehl sent mo a plant which ho thought was 
the ipoeacuanha plant, but which Captain Beddome pro- 
noun cod to bo th(^ bas(ai(i or wild i[)ccacuaiiha {asclepiae 
r{iras;<avira), and which ho says is u-od as i])ucacuanha, and 
grows in giinlons up lioiv, but glows hotter in tho plains. He 
tuldecl that two otiior w.id ])!jiiiis, uaiiudy, lyfophm'a Vomito- 
ntf, /Iviu'ittf.MH tt.s huih'tis, till w 01- il 10 purposes ol ipecacuanha, 
and grow' woll on the pliLius, hikt iiot liero. To Captain Bed- 
domes kiiowlcilgc til.; ti'iio ipccacuiiiiha plant has never been 
iniiodiiccil uj» hii’c. Ili'rwilu ii()( ^ivo juu its Botanical 
naiuo, hut sjt»d tliiil it was <i 1 (<ulh A meric. lU plai.L, iiud may 
possibly be one »>f th ' plant., wUch Air. Jiidvor 

or Mr. Broiightuii Inloly bn night, oul, 

Mr, BroughttMi is aw. y soniow In;.o. Tho Siij orintondent 
ol (iovcrnimait Gai'ihMs ^Ali’. Mclvor) gave mo the inlorma- 
lion Jui*ntioi#5d in my r. lcgiaui to the IlniiiL* Sia ivt.irv. 

With roll i(‘in*c to the uiulcr of Government, No. 2^67, 
under duto 2(ith ()ctol>ri I have the lionor to statu that 

on the occasion •/niy In Euglamh / pKfrnml fiom Dr. 
Hooker, ol llieJuuai ( iaim ]• ., Ki'w, two piunis of Ihtj eej/Aa- 
c//,s* ijiei'aciuitdifi, and jdani d tlii'in in tin; girdens oji my 
return in Jkioemher la^t. Bievio,;.s|y | uhtahiifl oiiu plant, 
hronglit out by Mr BrniightiMi fion’i Kew. I think there 
ejin l)u no dniiht t.ial iJn* p';;n1-A wc got vie ds tho true 
ipt uaeii lUha nl cnniiini.c/. lhn>c t.ii\u piaut.i J»ave now 
heuii incK'a.scd to niii*. and a lew inojiths J hi j^o they will 
li ivu attained such growth :is to yield sufliciud )oot> to test 
the quality of tlicir ])rnr[i'(!i; 

Imoiu \\ , S. A i’kixso.n, Lm.;., M A., Snperinter dont, Botani- 
cal (lardcns, to (lOveiniucnt oj llengaL meal (iufdenH. 

the 2\(/i AjninWM 

AVitli mfcrencu to your « ndiM.-i iin • 1 Xo. ] -1 7(1, dated the 
drd instant, I ha\nlh.' I 01 (>!• to iiftiniyen that I'r. Ainler- 
soi), w'ho i.s now ini InA ’ ay to Ti ».d:i]>(l, I as in view the in- 
tiodnction of mnj’(‘ jilau. nl jjica^. ajJia foj* ciiltixalitai in 
India, and will, I kmov, ende , \ nnr (n souik* all a\a(’able 
plants Iroin the l'(»taniL;iI Gaul, i s in I'.iiun e. I may ahso 
state th.il I )r I loolvt .-it ij.,; ho\al (laidi ri.", Kev’, has been 
already e.iimminii'afi d wilh nr. iloA in itier, and vvdl no doubt 
send any spare phmfs he h m tlin-.. m, ler c;.-c»hl supers isioin 
Seuils uiifnitunat. ly c. i;inr !„• ha | in l-jnopc, a'l th.* plants 
in eulti\ation pu.ved stnrih , and thoi could 

only' ho secured l»y per;nii.s who Inive acei'L^s to tho Uitive 
hahits (>t the plant. It n.gld he di ;>ii‘ahlu t hat copies of this 
corre.spomlenee .slmnld he lorwardLd to J)i. Andcison, with an 
intimation that thi’ I.ientenaiit-Govci nor of Boiigal approves 
of the ondoivoiiiH lie is making fov the piniimlion of the cul- 
tivation of ipecaananlia in Ijidia. 

From Governmont of Indi.i, to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State lor India, hurt II tin* 'li)fh J na unr (f 187(t. 

We transmit for your infoinialimi ai'ctj.y of tho papers 
noted in the anm \ud list, en tho .suhj< ct of the experimental 
eultivation of the i|rucacii.inha jrlaiit in India. 

Tho only places in India wlioro tliu jrlant law actiuilly been 
grown are Oota« ammid, tho Cah-utta Bolauicid (ilarden, and 
the Cinclioim Blaiitation near Darjocling ; but thoro are 
other loc ilitie.s w hmv, as yonr Giaee will perceive from the 
enclosed corrospondeucc, tho expeiimcnt may, in all probabi- 
lity, be successfully tried. The stock of p’ants in India, 
however, is very limited, and we are ile.sirous of procuring 
a .sufficient aiqiply both of plants and seeds for trial simulta- 
iioously" at different places. Dr. Anderson, Su}>orintendent 
of the Botanical Guidon, ( alculta, iu>vv on leave in England, 
is known to have taken considc-mh.’e interest in the cultiva- 
tion, and to have had in view (he colloction of plants from 
the Botanical (wardens in Europe fur transmission to India. 

We shall feel obliged by your Grace asking Dr. Anderson 
to submit a definite plan for procuring plants and seeds in 
sufficient quantities for experimental cultivation in different 
localities in India. Wc would also be glad to Irnve his 
opinion as to the proper localities where the cultivation may 
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be tried. And, lastly, wo would suggest that if the Bota- 
nical Gardens of Europe cannot supply a sufficient number 
of plants, or if the difficulty about sterility, mentioned in the 
enclosure of the communication from the Government of Ben- 
gal, No. 1801, dated 7tli May IHOU, cannot otherwise be -got 
over. Her Majesty’s Jleprosentativo at the C'ourt of Brazil, ortho 
Consul at Rio Janeiro, might be invito«l to assist in the at- 
tainment of our object. Wo would add, that if Or. Anderson 
is likely to ho detained in Kugland, he could probably make 
some arrangement under whicli some officer returning to India 
could take care of the ])lants during the voyage. 


Fituu Secretary of State for India, to tho Governor Geneml in 

Council, Ojlh'e, Lotiffou, the 2i)th iprlt 1870. 

I have considered in Coumul the dosimtch from yuur Kx- 
colloney in Council, numhered 12, Public, and dated the 25th 
of Januaiy, urging upon me the iinpi>riance of introducing 
tho ijiecacuaiiha ]>lant into India, and suggesting that T>r. 
Anderson, the Superintendent of the BotiinicaM iardens at 
(’alcntta, now in this country, should he asked to siihinit 
proposals as to tlie best means for obtaining the object in 
view. On the application of th(‘ (iovornmciit i)f Homhay last 
year, I had alivticly recognized the inij»urtancc 6f introdiu'ing 
this valiiahlo mcdiciiK! ; and the two plants received at Pom- 
bay having died, I had already taken Htc])H f<»r ]Uocuriiig 
others for transmission in .lulv next. I transmit to son tlie 
(;orresponden((» which has hceii held ^\ith Or Amlerson on 
this subject, a»id I trust that, even slnuiM (hS oilier at1<en])ts 
fail, Or. Anderson w ill still Jnive a sulliciciit immhcr ofstrong 
])lauts to send or take hack with him to India to secure 
tho introduction and estahlishmenl of the jilaiit. It seemed 
to me that an atijdicat i<m through lluf dijdomatic agents of 
Her Majesty was not likely to he so successful as aii ajipli- 
catioii tliiough commercial <m‘ scientitk* gentlemen. You 
Avill see from the aceompanyiiig momoraiulum hy Mr. (\ 
K. Maikham, of wliicdi 1 transmit IT) en])ies, that lie 
has Written to Messrs. Miers and Go., of Hio, to Mr. 
Bramah, and to Or, Gthu M'lichercv, to obtain roots 
of tho plant, ’fhe accompanying cuires])ondenee with Or. 
Cloghorn ami Or. Balfonr will show you that I have also 
enlisted the kind assistance of the Boyal Botanical Gai<lens 
at Edinburgh besides the aid ju’ornisial at Kh w. f forward 
also herewith 70 copies ol'llie niemoiMiidniii (»ii the pro])aga‘ 
tion of the ipueaci4inha jiiant pit'pared by Mr. McNah, of 
the Royal Botanical Gar<l"ns at Edinburgh. Or. Ghristison 
and Or. Balfour ha\e likewise a]»j)licd to Or. (juiming, a 
medical ])nictitioner at Bio, to assist in obtaining plants and j 
seeds, i add to those doeument.s the letters w hich have pass- 
ed between Or Hooker ami this Olliee on tho supjily of 
plants for Bojuhay. Yiui will learn from my dosjiatch to ' 
that (iovornmeiit of this day’s date, that the. • plants d<!stined 
for them w ill he retained at Kew', and two healthy ]»lants 
will ho sent t«> them fnuii the Botanical Gardens at Galeutta. 

From H. Mcrivale, Ksq.~, C. B,, Under Seenttafy for India, 

to tho Snperintcmlent, Botaiiicjil Gardens, (\alciilta, India 
IjtniffoUy ^nf March 

T am iliroetod hy his Grace the Secretary of State for India 
in Council to transmit to you a copy ofdestiateli which has 
been iiiceived from His Kxcelh'my tlu’ Governor General 
of India in Uoiincil, dat<‘d 25th of .lanuary, No, 12, Public, 
with its emdosuros, i>u tho tpiostion of tin- introduetion of the 
genuine i]iecaenanh}i plant into Imlia. You will perceive 
that His Excellency has reipiested the Duke of Aigyli to call 
upon you for a doHiiito plan for proeuriiig plants rtnd seeds in 
sufficient quantities for oxi»erimeutul cultivation in different 
localities (»1 India. His Grace will ho glad therefore to receive 
from you any aiiggestioiis us to tlie host method of executing 
tlie wishes of tho Government of India. I am at the same 
time to acquaint you that, in consequence of a similar appli- 
cation from the Govornmont of Bombay, thi.s JJepertiueut has 
boeiT ill comnmuicatioii witb^ Dr. Hooker of Kew, and Dr. 
Ikilfoiir of Edinburgh, as to tbe best inoaiis of obtaining ipe- 
c.acnanliu ])lants for transmission to India. In a letter received 
livuu Dr. Balfour, it has been Buggoatod by Mr. MoNab, wlio 
has successfully propagated some plants in tho Royal Gardens 
at Edinburgh, that the readiest and surobt method of obtaiii- 
uig plants would bo by tho transmission of rhizomes packed 
in sphagnum moss. There would be no objection to try this 
plan, as well as the transmission of plants in Wardian cases, 
and also of seeds securely packed. Some might aUo bo sown 


in jthe cases before Jbhej are efoeed up^ px! 9 vj^ an agency, 
wHch could to relied 6n to obtain the gmnino plant, might 
be secured in tho Bmzils, With regard to this point, I am 
desired to inform you that Mr. John Brainley Moore, whoe{8^ 
firm is rxmnocted with the trade of that country, has express- 
ed to a Member of tlie Council his willingness ro assist the 
Secretary of State in procuring plants and roots, and does not 
apprehend that there will bo any difficulty in so doing. You 
are at liberty, therefore, to place yourself in communication 
with Mr. John Bnimlcy Moore, 10, King Street, St. James’s. 

( Ta he rontinned.) 


PRODUCE MARKET. 

hoNuo.N, TiiciiHDAi, 10. 

A firm tone has genernlly prevailetl iii the Colonial Produce 
Market throiigliuiif iho past week. Yostorday \ory little biisinesH 
wa‘H done, the dense fog preventing the inspect ion of tho goods on 
snlo. Sevcrnl of tho notions w ere postponed. Full supplies of Cof. 
foo liave, rather contrary to expectation, boon cleared off readily at 
firm prices ^ 

Co^tv. - Finn prices have been obtained for the parcels brought 
forw'iird, and nearly all the parcels offered found buyers. 1,100 
casks, 70 barrels, and 200 bags of Plantation Ceylon, triage, 38s. to 
518 ; grey small to bold, 51s. to 69s ; small to’ fino bold coloury. 
b'lfS to 848. ; peaborry, 7ls. to 77s. 6d. 20 casks Native Ceylon, OT- 

tlinary to good ordinaiy, 47s. Gd. to 488 6d. ; peaboiTy. 63s. to 63s 
6d. A part of 320 bags ditto small, at 43‘<. ; 200 cases, 900 bags, East 
India Cochin, small to liold, 68 b. Gd. to (i9a. Gfl. ; penherry, 778. 6d. ; 
Coorg triage, &c., 41fl to 51s. ; small to middling dull, 58s. Gd. to 
638. , coloury, middling to bold,G.'>8. Gd. to 778. Gd. ; peaborry, 778. Gd 
to 78s. Gil. ; and part of 90 packages Mucha ordinary, at 89s. Gd. 

Tea, — A sale of62G paokagea of Assam Company’s tea.s was held on 
Tnosday. The sale ]>a8sed with good spirit, and genorally at an 
advance* of Id. to 2d. per Jb. on rc'cent rotes. The deliveries in 
London estimatod for tho w’oek ondod November 7 were 1,707,16.3 
lbs., wdiich ia a decrease of 15,124 lbs compared -with the jirevious 
Htalemeiit. 

Messrs, 'fowmsend Bndhers and Bow’Ct's Montlily Keport, dated 
Nt*vcmber 3, has the fullowoiig : -Tho animation wdiich w e noticed 
in onr last lias continued during tho mouth, arrivals boing barely 
in keejiing wdth our reqniroments Monings, from Is. Gd. 
(ols lOd., and Kaisow's from Is 4d. to l.s 7d. have bc<*n eagerly 
bought ; the superior grades have boon rather neglected, 
though very few remain in first hnnda or alloat. Tho most 
remark able feature is certainly tho comparatividy low price of 
inferior qualJlies of ten.s of all descriptions, which are, notwif hstnnd- 
iiig the latn advance in all other classes, much neglc 'tod at the 
quotations at tho lowest point- -that is, lower than for many years 
past. It is, thoroforo, evident that they are in over supply, and 
that w'c could dispouso entirely with thorn this season ; this, we 
think, cannot too strongly ho cunsidorod in late shipments from 
China, especially in the case of Pluck Leaf Congous, as shippers, 
our principal eiistomers, have made their purchase.s in China them- 
selves, and will probably not be large buyers throughout tho season 


INDIAN TEA. 

CALcrTTA, 30thNi)V. 1870. 

Five Public Sales havo taken ])lnoo during th(* week, comprising 
3,372 chests offered, of which 213 chests wero taken out, leaving 
3,159 chests sold. Although tho late telegrams convey the idea 
that prices havo about reached their highest point at home for the 
present at least, our market shows no change from tho firm posirion 
it has of late maintained, and tho abovo Auctions passed off witb 
good spirit, and at mtes which must be satisfactory to producers. 
OrowerB who lire in the habit of shipping their produce, would do 
well to compare? tho prices being paid hero with tho avorago obtain, 
od ill Mincing Lane. Private sales comprise about 150 chests of 
Darjeeling Tea, and 44 chosts Cnchar. Further public sales will 
take place at an early date . — TouJunn Co.*s Circular. 


INDIGO. 

The first Public Sale of the Season is advertised for to-morrow', 
and, judging from the sales effected privately, it is more than Hkoly 
that competition will not bo wanting. Altogether tho private sales 
since the season opened sum op 17,000 maunds, including about 
29600 mauuds of native Onde descriptions, which, notwithstanding 
the very heavy losses made on last year’s shipments, still command 
tho oonfidenoe of buyers at Rs. 40 to 60 under tlie rates realised last 
season. )|fhe total out-turn of the crop remains estimated at 
95,000 maundSj but as tbe produce is in a damp condition, it may 
possibly weigh out d9er this figure, 

The private sales during tho week amount to 6,610 maunds at 
prices ranging from Bs, 260 to Bs. 2B6>r^Toulmm ^ Go’s Oirctihtr, 
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MESSRS. SHAIldf KA^IM A cb., 

^ TENT MAKERS. 

ifvnmavRH. 

W HO received a oertlAcato from B. H. Maokonslo, Eeq., Commiasary of Old- i 
nance Futtcbgurh, on the 11th November 1807| { 

Reepoctfnlly boff to inform the public, that they make tents of every size and 
deaoriptlon to order, of best materlula, handsome shaiie, and good workmanship, 
at very reusouablo prices, In support of which they have obtained u highly re- 
commendatory testimonial from the aljove gontlomou. j 

Tlioy bog also to animunco that they have a largo stock of tent materials iil- | 
ways on hand to execute all ordei-s promptly and with much care and attention. , 
BrasK eyelets will be supplied In lieu of leather ones in every tent ; also ventila- 
tors will be made in under fly of large tents. 

I. —Double-poled tents of 4 cloths throiigliout, and 4 foot verandahs, complete 
with cariiets, chicks, purdahs, gunny-bags, pegs and inallots, as follows 

No. 1, 510 fact by 18 foot Rs. 82:» 

„ 2, 28 do. by 10 do „ r.jK) 

,, :l, 24 do. by 14 do ... . . .. ,, oi.v» 

IT, — iSlnglo-iKjlcd tents of 4 cloths throughout unfl 4 f«jet verandahs, comidotc as 
alxivo, viz ; — 

No. 4, 20 foot stpiare, Rs OJO 

„ 5, 18 do. ... „ :.40 

„ H. 16 do ,, 

,, 7, 14 do .... ... ,, 420 

HI. — IIill-tentH, douidu Ay and singlo kiinat.s of 4 clotlo*, complete as above, viz . 

No. 8, 14 feet sq 1011*0, with 2 .s;iibiinN, :i chdiis, ^1 feet high .. Hh J70 

,, 9, 12 do. • do do ,, •jo.'i 

,, 10, 10 do. do do 100 

,, II, 8 dll. do <lo . .. ,, 170 

IV. - Swiss Cottage ti'iifH, rlouble riy and circular siil1iaii.s, the rc.ar oin. being 
closed by 0 feet k, mats to form a drcHaing loom of 4 clulhs thioughoiit, com- 
plete as above, viz ; - 

No 12, 14 feet H«4nnrc .... Its ;i7.'i 

‘ 13. 12 do 340 

„ 14, 10 do „ •JS'i 

V. -“Swiss Cott igo tents, dnublo fly and eireiilav voiandali, and .{ foot saibans, tlic 
rear one being rioted by 4 feet k.uiats tu form a b,xtb lo.im, 4 cloths thiougliout 
as above, VIZ : 

No 15, 14 feet .■squaic, .. ... .. ... ... .. R.s. 2**0 

„ 10, It do. ..... ,, 240 

,, 17, 10 do. .... 200 

bS, H do. .. .. ... .. 17r» 

VI — Uoiitics of 4 cloths in fly .ind 4 cloths, in o feet kanats, complete a^ above, ; 
viz ; — I 

No. ll>, 10 feet by 14 feet ... .... Ks 225 j 

„ 20, 14 do. by 12 do . ... 200 I 

,, 21, 12 do. by square .. .. . , ... „ i.-su | 

VII — Slcc])ing p.iK for gontbunoii, of \ cloths, includuig chintz, and with -1 feet j 
kanafcH, wooden poles, complete a^ above, viz .— [ 

N'o, *22, 12 feet sipiaro, . Hs 1**0 i 

,, 2.’h 10 do . .. . ,, I 

„ •21, 8 do • „ so i 

VTIT — Rcchoha tents, of 1 cloths in fly and kanats, complete with duiTCc. A’c : -- 

No 25, 12 feet square, ... .. •• . Rs 1 10 

,, 26, 10 do . . „ 1J.5 

„ -27, 8 do. . ., 110 

IX.- .Sliainoaiuihs of I chiths in fly and kanats, 7 td l l*igh, with ."i foot cut tains 
hanging from above, of 6 clotliH, complete \Mth 8 wimkIcu poles, as 
above, viz 

No 28, 24 feet square •• <• ... Rs. 100 

„ 29, 18 do „ ‘125 

,, 30, 16 do, . .. ,. .. ,, 290 

X. tjoiKiy pals of 3 ehiths, with bamboo jiules : — 

No. 31, 16 feet by 15 feet . ... . Rs, <;o 

„ 512, 14 do. by 12 do. sorvaiits’ pals do , .. .. ,, .50 

,, S3, 12 do. by 10 dn. do do. ... . 15 

y4, 10 do. liy .S do do. do. 10 


NR«'iiSHARY Tents. 


Its. so i 


No. 35, 5 feet sqiiaie, ... ... 

,, 5)6, 4 feet, square, ... 

XI. — Swiss Cottage tents for Hillg, d nible fly and circular s^dbans of 4 fcot, 
the rear one being eloHcd by 4 J feci kaiiutn to form .a balh-ruom, and two Ijath- 
ronniH will be two aides, Ihoupinirfly :l cloths, under fly 2 cloths, complete 
with wiMiden poles, aa above, viz : — 

No. 37, 12 feet square ... Ra. ’.550 

„ 38, 10 do. „ 210 

„ 39, 8 do. „ 185 

XII. — Mesa tents, thrco-]H)lud, of 4 cloths throughout and 4 feet verandahs, 

complete, with glass (UiadoH with 4 branches with a brass clasp and two 
puiikhas complete as above, viz. ; — ^ 

No. 40, 40 foot by 20 feet Rs. 1,.500 

„ 41, 512 do. by 16 do. of two.poled do. with one punkah... „ 1,*2.50 

„ 42, Bath-room, 6 feet square, with top for single.poled tent, 

without durrios „ 38 

,, 451, Zannna kaiiat, 5i cloths, 7 feet high, 72 feet long in two 

pieces „ 72 

,, 44, Suutrinjoe of beat mateiials, per square yard, (14) fourteen 

annas ? 

Thrms.— T wo-thlrdfi the price of the tent in advance, the remaimlcr on 
delivery. Illsk and cost of traiiswirt to V)e l)orne by purchasers, os also any 
chargee for disenunttng their cdioouea and hormHios. No onlers ndll meet 
with prompt attention without a rurolitonco mentioned as alx)vo. 


Apply to 

Mkksrs. 


SHAIKH KASIM k Co., 
Tout Makers, Fattobgurh 


The Raveges of White Ante. 

A be completely prevented by the I’reservotivu Coinpoei- 

" tion patented by Major ForJ«s, b- a., Executive Engineer, D. P. W. 

This is the only effeotual process yet invented for protection ogsiust White Ants, 
it also arrests decay in woodwork whether sheltered or exposed, 

The dry Ingredients, pocked in tins, containing 25 Ibfu each, eon be Rtolned from 
the undersigned ; this quentity, mixed with a doe pnqx^on of oil will furm a 
point suficient to prime 1,000 snpertctal feet. Price girr tin, Rs. 5. 

Sole Agents, 

7, Hostings Street. BURK A Co., 


H owrah steam saw mills. — T he undbn^ed hav- 

ing erected extensive Steam Saw HUle, with vurticol end millor sows, 
ore proiiared to execute ovorv desoriptiou of Woodwork on o lorgwseole. Botes 
con M obtained at our Howxon Iron Works, or ot the offioes, Heetinge Street. 

BURN A Co., 

Caloiitta, January 1870. Iron Founders and Mochnnlool Engineers 

H OWllAH IRON WORKS. -WROUGHT IRON BRID- 

GES, Roofs Irrigation, and Pumping appUauoes, Cotton, Jute, and Oil. 
PrussoM, Pug Mills, (the latest Akra Pattern,) •lute, Flax, and Cotton Mill 
Gearing and Shafting; Machinery for (Collieries, Indigo Cfonoems, and Bilk 
Filaiurea, Iron SteaTiicra, and Barges, Ships’ Cuptalna and Windlasses, Portable, 
Stationary, and Marino KnginoH, Hydraulic Prosses, High and Low-pressui'e 
Boilers, Tanks, Gusholdorn, Railway .Mining, and Contractors' Plant: Tum-Tubles, 
Crossings, and imptiivod Jnuited Levers for Switebos, Rood Rollers, Cranes, 
Winches, Travorst's. &c., Aie , umiiiifaoturud. 

Having a very oxtciiHiwi Foundrv, tlio undui*Bignod are in a position to execute 
orders for all kinds of Castings with great dusputch. 

Head Office, 7, Uastings Struct, Calcutta. 

BURN A Co., 

DIKBAU TEXTS & CAMP EQUIPAGE 

OF EVERY D E S C H T 1* T I O N , 

MVDK To OltDKIl AT TI4K 

FUTTEHGUH1T ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFACTURINQ 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 

OF EXCELT.ENT CUT, BEST MATERIALS PROCURABLE, 
AND llANDSfJME WORKMANSHIP. 

* ESTABLISHED IN I83S. 
incorporated AND REGISTERED IN 
PRIZE ami MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES’ EXHIBITION held 
at AGRA, during FEBRUARY, 18G7. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITION IN 
B()MBA^ HELD DURING DECEMBER 1868, WITH 
CERTIFICATES OP MERIT. 

Printed Price Li^fs will lie forwarded on applienfiou to 

Mfshils. PREM MASIH & Co., 

Ma.nafj iikj Ui recto rs. 


A nniHcd Tiist uJ'TcnfK, witli iheir reduced prices, mudo bv 

M KSSRS. MOULA BUKSII & Co., 

TENT MAKERS, 

rrrrKiiaiii n. 

Ho rcct*ivc(l ilio following' coHiHcjitiLs, uiio from K. (’. 

. . (Oldfield, K».q., ('ullcrtoi, Kurnukiibiid, on the 'JiHli Ortoijur 1S(»3 and 
.another as folloii s . ' 

Mcsms. Moli.a Dukhii & 

I /i. 

I Invo much pkasuic in stating ihal tlm tent >on niaile for mo him givci 
saLisfuctiuii u.-i teguids luiitci tills, tent and wiiikniiinHliip. 

J. E. KIN, Surgeon, 

1 J 1 ..... . - •*"•'** Rfgimenl 

Slialijchanpiior, 1st l'i>)»ni.ijy l.sTO 


w 


Ha\o tlie hoiioi to inform lliu public In general, fliat in fhoir i.inufat'toi-y the 
best niiiteri.ilM uio supplied, and i3i ass cyulclH are supjdied In he . of Joiithur ones. 
Void iliitors will be iiiadi’ in large fi'nts 

I.— Doiiblo-polcil touts of 4 cloths thionghouf, and 4 feet veraiiilalia complotn 
with ciirpcKs, chicks, iiurdahs, gunny bags, and miillcLs afl-follow s : 

No. 1 - 30 feet- by Is feit . Rs. 820 I No. 3.-24 feet by 14 do Rs. (J2o 

, ,, 2. -2H do by 10 do ,, OOD | 

j II - Singlc-iMylcd tents of t cloths thioughout, iind 4 feet vurandiihs complete as 

I aimvo • — • 

No. 1 —20 feet square .... Us. <540 -11 feetsqmu-o ..Ra, 420 

5 18 ilo ,, 540 _.12 do. 390 

; >, 6. 16 do 47.5 1 A 

I III.- IIill tents, double lly and single kanat of 4 cloths, with 2 out-riggers ol 
I 3 cloths, complete as uIk>vc . 

). 9 -14 feet square Hs. 270 I No. 11.— 10 feet square . Hs. 200 

! 10 -12 do .225 ^ 

I IV — .Swiss (lott.igo tents of 4 cloths iLruughuiit, double fly and circulai 
! Baib.aT)e, the real one being closed by 6 feet kanat to form d droBniiig-roon 
I complotu .IS above : — 

' No. 12 --If feetNqu.-iro Rs 380 ! No. 13. 12 feet sipiare Rs. 34<; 

' V. Swiss t-'ottagu tenta ot I cloths lliroughout, double fly and circular veran 
I daU and 3 feet saibans, the rear one being dosed by 4 feet kiinut to form a batli- 
ing-rooin, coinplete as above ; 

. No. 14 — 14 feet square Its 290 | No. 10 in feet squaio ..Ra. 200 

„ 15—12 do. 240 I 

' VI. — Routies of 4 cloths, in fly and in kamil, (Mmplotuas alcove 
. No. 17 -16 fuel by 1 1 feet ...Rs 225 I No. 19.— 12 feet square .. Rs. IP* 

,, 18.— 14 do by i2 ilo . ,, S26 

VlL- Buchuba tents of 4 cloths Hy am kanats, complete as iiliovo ; — 

No 20 — 12 feet s<|uaro . . Rs 150 I No. 21 — lOfeut square .. ...Rs. 140 

I VIII -Shaineaiiahs of 4 cloth.s in fly and kanat, 7 feet high, w th 5 foot curtains 
from abovo, 4 eloths, and eight w’ikuIcii poles, complete as above : -- 

No. 22 - 24 feet square Ra. 400 | No. 24. —16 feet square ... ...Ra. 3(Hf 

„ 23 -18. do 320 I 

IX.— Blceplng.pals for gentlemen of 4 cloths including chintz and 4 foct kanat 
wooden imies, complete aa abtive • - 

No 25. - 12 feet stiuare Ra. 110 1 No- 27. 10 feet by 8 feet Ra. SO 

„ 26 — 10 do. IK) I 

X - -Sejxiy ixils i)f 3 clotha, with bumtsM) ikiIcs -- 

No. 28. - 10 feet by 16 feet Ra. 6o 

,, 20. 14 do, by 12 do. servanta* pala ,, fin 

„ so. 12 feet by 10 do. aervaata' pala ... ,, 45 

XI. - Miacellancona. 

No. 31 -Neoeuaary tents -5 feet square Ra. 33 

„ .32- Ditto do 4 do 27 

,, 513 Bathing room, 6 do with top fra* siiigle-poled 

tdnts, without dnrrlea .. 

„ .34— Siabana for 13 feet hill tents 18 

„ 3.5— Shutninjee per yard R«. I. 

,, 90— Meas-tents of three polea complete, t(lahn ahade, 

bmaa clasp, pimkkaAc, of 4 cloths throughout, 40 
feet hy fOfoet 1,500 

Tsaais.— Two-thiraa of the prices must accompany the order to meet prompt 
attention, the remainder on dclivury. Bisks and any discount chained in oushlnn 
thecdieQues, Ao., to be levied on porchascrsc All orders will be executed witk- 


ooeoues. _ , 
out the ia*it delay • 


Apply to 


MOULA BUK8H A Oo. 
Ttnl-Mskcrtt FniUhgxwh,. 
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ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 

IsconrtmATKV wr Royal Ciiartir, norw Acourt, ISfil. 

Puid upCopitnl, £1,600,000. ' RoHorve Fund, £444,000. 

DarosiTH. 

Tntormt In ftllowod ftt 5 iw cent, fior annum, on Depoaite of nut Iorr than 
Rs fiOO, and not excoodlnif ““ 60,000, if lod^etl f«»r 12 moiitlm cortaln. DopunJUtfor 
Hhnrti>r periods, or for RuraR above Ra. 60,000, inuNt bo aminged for with the Agont. 

No IiiteroRt is allowed i»n Curront DcjjoRlt acconntR. 

The Corpt»rfttloii grants dmfts on Londtm payable ut any torru not excooding six 
months. On Scotland and Ireland piyable on demand only, also on the Rank’K 
Agt-ncios and ('<»rrosiJOnduritR In India, ♦Jeylon, China, Mauiitias AuRtralia, and 
New Zealand at the exchange of the <lay 

i>rafts are drawn for snmH of £1 and uiiward. 

Circular Notes of Jtl0,£2o. and £60 cacn.nsoful for travellei-s to any part of the 
world, are also iHSuud. . . . 

ti, ji It lBro<iuuHted that In all caseH of ap])lication for dmfts, the ChnRtlan 

name of the laji Hon to whom the money Is to be Mcnt Rhould Ijs given ; ami it a 
maiTiofl lady, Lor own ChrlRtiaii name, not that of her husband. Is roqulrctl. 

.JOHN B- SORYMOKOrTR. 

Cslcntta, l.'lth .Septeiuboi, INTO. Agent. 


ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Bombay Agency 

Exchanuk. 

T HK CORPOliATION ^rant Drafts cn I.uiulon on 

Di-mand and at from ••nc day to six months’ sight, and Drafts on Scotliuid 
and Ireland cm demand, also (‘Irrulur Notc.s negMtiable In Kgyi*t. Syn.i, tho 
Continent of Europe, the Australian ("oloniea, New Zoaland, .end the Cape* c*f 

^No Dmiriit Mix mcaiths’ sight Ih aranted for a Sum under £60 Sums under 
£J0 are only drawn for nii Demand. 

COMMIS'UON, 

The rate of Commission charged hy thi^ Agency on tho imrchuso or s.dc of 
GoTurriinont Securities nogotiable in lloiiib.i\ is dne qiiartci per cent, and on 
the collection of BH'R one jicrccnt and Postage. 

The Cor|siratioii takos charge ‘d ( Jovcnirneiit rapci, ShaicK in the Hank of 
Bombav', and other h»ciil Stocks, fiee of aM di.u'gf.s, .'iml will drau IntcTOht an«l 
Dividends on iho sanie.'m thi y fall due on (he fitllowing ten niH — 

If to be remitted through tlio Coiiiunition Without diarge. 

If to bo paid in Tiidi.i, a r<MiiiiiisHion will i>c chargc'd df 1 pen c ent. 

On dcdivcriiig f*eeuiiMe3<»ut of Hate cii-Hindv 
Konrfi of businc.sM 
Saturdays 

Bombay, 1st October isi'i'.i. 


i ’ d. 
10 td a 

10 td 1 


DK INDIA, 


C hartkkki) m kk('anti iJ’] dank 

LONDON AND CUINA, 

Bombay Branch. «• 

Tho- Dank 'graiitH payable in A’/o//c#m/, Srothiii<f, oim' fnUfi.ii, awl in 

the iii'inelpal Towns of all the I'dldim m 

CiiCiflfti Sot,n and h'ttfruof Cmhl are also gianted for tho use of Tra\ellers m 
the fitift. on the f’oi.l//ojd and to f-wo o/w ovoil.md 
The Bank purebivses Hills and giants Drafis ^.ayablo in C.ilcntta. Madr.is, 
Coconada, ('o>lon, Hongkong, I<\ioeliowfoo, S.tngbai, ll.inkow, Sing.ipor*', 
Penang, Mauritius and Yokohama. 

Imi nrsi Ai i ow » u 

On Deposit Aoeounts \tavable on deinancl IntLiesl will Isj erediliMl li.df-yeail> . 
dll Juno and "dHt Dei mnber, .d the v.ite df two i.er cent per annum on the 
tlady baUuee, not excecfllng nne Lae Knpees. 

Os Ffvro I)iro-.iTS 


12 months 
M do. 

All letters should bo 
Alercautilo Bank 


.. 6 pt I (ont. 

.... -6 f. 

.ddix'sHt’d and nooiidies made payable to the Chartered 


N 


ATJOXAL I;ANK of INDTA, LIMITFJ). 

BOMBAY HRANCH. 


CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

The Bank oikuih Current Deposit AecuuntM. anil allows Interest at tho lato 
of 2 i>or cent, per amnun on « iistoineis' daily balances, from Rs, 600 up to 

Ra lOO.hOO. fixed DEPOSITS. 

The Bank receives money on Fixed Deposit, ond allows In _jro'’t thereon a-s 

fdllo"s^^^ Dt-pogitM aiibjei f to d moiitha’ notice of w llbiliawal, 4 per U'nt 
Do. 1- . 

EXCHANGE. 

Thu B.Mik nogntiatoH and collects Hills ]>a.vablo In London, Calcutta Maflr.is, 
and Hongkong. D alHO grants draftu on London, and on Us Bmin hes and 
Auenolos. at tho current rates of Exobaiige 
^ By ordor of the DireetoiR. 

.FAMES WINDHAM, .Manage, 

Bombay, ‘-^♦'th August ISTO, 


N 


KW 


liAXK OK BOMli.VY, J. 

HATES 

DisCdi N I 


On Govennnent HiHh «; js r cent 

On Private Hills and NotcR : do 

On lioans on deimsit of Govornmeiit P.ipcr, Bullion, 

or Railway Sliaies .. .. .. il do- 

Inifmi-si. 

On Fixed I^iJins on deposit of Govornmont I’aiier, 

Bullion, or Railway ylmrea .. .. . d do%. 

On do. do. do. Goode, or Sblpjaiig. 

document for Giods do« 

On ( ash Crtidiis, on Security of Govcrimienl Paper. 

Bullion or Railway Shares, subjoi-t to a Commishion 

of 1 per taut on the amount of Credit “ do. 

The Dank is prop vred to arrange CreditR to l,o negotiaUal through its Agoncice 
in the Cotton DlstrlctB 
Bombay. 16ih July 


, LLOYD’S BANK, 

"• DAIUEELING 

F,xe‘l Dcifontlti.- InteroRt is ullowod on deposits of Rs. 106, and upw’ards on the 
fullowing teniiH ; 

On anniB lodged for a months ccrtoin » iw cent, per annum. 

Do. 12 do. 7 do. 

Do. 2 years certain S do. 

Interest Is allowed at 2 per cent pfiT onnnm on floating deposits or Current Ac- 
counts, when the Dalanees exceed .600 Rupees. 

There are inanv who have a dread of spooulation, and yet who desire a/ai>v)' 
ra^ of li^terest than is obtainable iVnm invent ment In Government paper and 
Railway scrip, or f nun fixed doixisita in Joint Stock Coramorcial Banks. Re- 
mittiAfiees can Ije modo by cheques on any part of the w'orld- 
Interest paid half yearly In India or London. 

A. D. L. WEBB, 

Darjeeling, Norlbem Bengal, let August 1870. Manager. 


ADDIS’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOR 
RAILWAYS. 

The advantage of Addis’s Permanent War, in addition to its oheapness and 
durability, consists in itR being a lungitiidiual Sleo^r Road ; it ooiuldnes the 
office of sleeper and flsh-plute, and thus enables chairs, spikes and trenoUs to 
be disneTised with. The ^lartR )>elng fewer, in c.*iNeN of shipment to foreign 
oouutrleR, Is of great importance in saving of freight, as well os for facility of 
close packing or carriage over long land ilistances 

It has also great advantage in simplicity of laWng, and cheapness In malnten-' 
anco. The stafT needed for this purptisc may bo limited, and no special or 
previous knowledge Is required. 

For plans, spocTficatiotis, price llHt , an<l all other information, apply to the 
undersigned. 

F. KLINGELHOEFER, 

Solo Agent for the above 

Tannn Iron Wotl-fi. TANSA, 

MOORLEE DFIUR, A RELATIVE OF RAO JOTEE- 
PERSHAD & Vo., 

TENT MANUFACTURERS. FUTTEHQURH 

ArovlaodLlst of tho prices of tents, Aio., made at the manufactory of MoiuTce 
Dhur and Co 

Double p'»lod tents of 4 elntbs tliroiighont uml 4 foot verandahs, complete with 
curi*ets, cntokN, piirdaliH, gunny l>ngs, pins and inalluts jin follows 


N 1, feet by 20 foot. ..Rs 1,020 

,, 2, JO do. by 18 do. 09U 

,, 3, 28 do. by 10 do SIO 

,, 4, 2i! do by 10 do- 700 

6, 21 do by 1 1 do 016 

Smglc-polo tcnt ‘1 of t clotbs through, 
out, and 4 feet complete os above, viz : — 
No 


0 . 20 feet sqnai e, . . . 

.Rh 676 


7, is do. dittfi, 

(1 16 


.8, 111 do. ditto, 

-- .670 


9, 14 do ditto, 

.610 

No. 

10. ri do. ditto, 

.... 


11, 12 d<». ditto, . . . . . 

100 



Hill teiitH Ilf 1 cloths, ill kanat and 
top .in.l in saibans doll , and com- 
plete .ii above, viz . — 

No 12, 14 feet son. with 2s:iibanN, Ri. 

JIO 

,, Lt. 1.1, do. do. flo 2 du Rh. 270 

„ 14,12 du do- dvi. 2 do 2.60 

Routie'i of 6 clotliN III top and 4 cloths 
in k .ill. lift, complete :iH iibovo. viz 
No. 16. 10 feet and 1 I foot, .•..Rs- 260 

., ill. 10 do do. 12 do 22.6 

.. 17, 14 do. do. 12 do 216 

„ 18, 12 si III, ire, *.... ,, 206 

Swiss cottago tents, double fly and 
ciieiilar saibans. Jill iVu* four OlaloHed 
with kanats to form rooms, 1 cloths 
tbrougboul, wnth cai pot** 


Sleeping piils, .6 cloths chintz lining 
and Wooden pol«N, with ohd carpet, 4 
cloths In k.'iiiats, complete. 

No 24, 12 fiet square, Rs. 125 

„ 26, 10 do. by 12 feet Rs. 11(> 

20, 10 do. sqiiarf „ 95 

,, 27, sopoys’iials, l6byl0fL. (4ols.,)75 

28. ditto 14byl2ft. (Jdo ,)66 

, 20 , lascar iials.lHOylbft. (.Sdo.,)85 

SHAMIANAS- 

No. JO, 40 feot sipLire of 4 doth in flics 
and 12 foot high, kiiiuits, 
comploto as above, being 15 

w'ooilou polos Kh. g.’jo 

„ ‘>1,24 foet, S wooden polos, 

with kanats 50 O 

J2. 20 feet. 8 ditto ditto 410 


JJ. 12 do. Hqiiaro, 

STABLE TENTS- 

:j 4, .8 by 12, for one horse . . . 


2.60 


60 


„ 36. Necessary tents. 25 

,, JO, ditto small 20 

,, .J7, Zenana knnat'« ol :i cloths, 

7 feet high and J feet 
broad, Rs J-s per yard. 

M 38, Division curtain and ka- 
nat will be ohaiged for 
.agreeably to size of tHiitR, ,, 3 

,, Jvi, (liazeii drsirs. wuth boxes 

for packing, each, 22 

,, 40, Bathing tents, 0 fuel and 

10 feel(.J duths.) :i2-S 

■41, B(M>tsfoi tents, pel hoot,, 20 
42, Bhutningen of best inateiial per 
square yaid, L.J .iunas 

Apply to MOKLEE DIJUK, 

At the shop of Bundrabundass &, Kishnusbai, Fiurnckabud. 

!• i<tuhfjv,'h , Zbth 1807. 


19 

10 

feet 

squ.ue. 

Rs. B20 

20 

IG 

do 

llltt 

,, 496 

•n 

14 

do 

ditt 


22 

i;i 

do 

di 1 

426 

2> 

12 

do 

ditt 

400 


N OTK’K. — MiliLiiry and (’ivil Otticurs of all stations am 

informed tb It Dnrb.ir Toiiti iiicl ( ‘limp Et|uip!igu of every description are 
made to order by the Futtehgiirh Tent Mjjiufiieturiiig Comiiany, admitted to lie 
of exccllnut mileiials, besl eul, and bandsoine wot kmonshii^ Printed lists wull 
he forw irded on apiilicatimi 

MOUTiA DUX &. Co. 

Fntteligurh, August 1 m70. 


BOnXEK TKA AND TOTTOX ASSOCIATION. 

Pl'OApectKH. 

h’he Knlatc 'J’he land e\'tund>< from near (rtn itf/ioirra Knf), utl all along tho East 
side of the Daijpding ami Silligoieo toad and may bo said to be thr flvrst soil m 
Ih’ Tfrut — well suited to the giMW’tli of Thji, rollee, Cotton, Tobacco, Ginger, 
CoHtoi Oil, A’^c. The aiea of the Estate is 1,7774 ueros ami tho leasehold has cost 
tho nnderslgnod Rh. lfi,D'.».'l oxclusivo of sta. pH, conveyancing Ac- A small 
annual rent ha.s to t>e paid to Covoniment. 

• .Sixt}’ aiTOS ore in tea, planted 4' b> 2' so oh not to lo^e^altogother the cold 
HCHbOn of 18O0'70 

To In trntAetl 6.y o />'• icuh’ C'omjnitttf . — The undersigned proposed to asROciato with 
himhclf sover.d paiinorauml to utilize the land by gradiuilly puttingflvo hundred 
acres of the very pii’k of the soil under tea, reserving the remainder for cotton 
and tinibor, unless the Association would prefer selling portions at a profit. 

It is a vore fine lay of land and is quite worth 17 Rs. per acre, on nn average. 

AJfintffnim )tt. — J'avmHiits of culls to bo made quarterly cm* monthly to Lloyd’s 
Hank, Darjeeling . Lloyd to bo Agent, charging sixtv RiipeoH month1.v for his 
time, I rouble axil resuonsibihty. The garden to be in cliarge of an experienced 
manager, who would have to hold at least one anna share in it. 

YnUl of ttn, tnifl tKhmatv 0 / ont I (it/ and j)rq/i7.— From sure data already obtained 
from similar or Honiewhat inferior noil In the neighbourhood, the yield of tea may 
l>« taken at i md. iwr acre the ‘2ml year, 3rd year ‘2| inds., 4th year, 4 mds.. 
.6tli yoai and afterwards at least .6 mds. |ier acre. During the cold weather of 1869- 
1S70, oiiD 1)0 acres wore planted out, in the following season 24UaoreB, and tho year 
after that 300 ueres or a.s much ns the funds economically used, will admit of. The 
land would liavu tu l>e p.iid for durmg the 1st year by quai terly insuduioiits, with 
interest at six por I'ent per annum, on the nnpaid quarterly Balances. I’he price 
of the teaba.H been taken at the moderate figure of 66 Rs per mnimd. bnt ordinary 
fr.fij baa hithei-to sold at an average of 14 annas per lb 

Jt is now proposed, an being the moat prootioable arrangement, that there be 
1 0 one anna shares and thatnny one may take one, or more of these anna shares, 
and pay Rs. 2oo per anua share monthly, or If he prefdfa it Rs. 600 quarterly, in 
advance and that the most be made of this money. 

Tlie firojcct is net intended for large capitalists bnt fbr the Raving^ of poorer 
men with salaries. .Mr. Lloyd is prepared if ncoessary to take I of the shares. 

He iH nlre.‘idy in five similar associations in the teralandhe started this lost one 
to utilise this fine block of waste land. Tho teral gardens are all doing remark^ 
ably well. If present cii'ciirastonces continue, and there is 110 reason to antiol' 
pate any chaoM whatever, this garden wUl pay 40 Mr cent, per annum. 

Amount of Mils to bo paid in Darjeeling free from loss by exchange, so that all 
the shareholders may be on equal terms. Cheques on any Indian or English Bank 
or good huufec cf bu^e»B, be found the b^ ordinary means of rernlttanoe* 

There need be no fosr or this Oompany b^ig lathing but a success ; vide 
the Oomsalssioners last report on oof yeuag gardens, Nortqem Bengal. 

.1 i WILLIAM LLOYD. 

Datjeeling, 1st August 1870 


Printed for tBo Proprietor at the Perseverance Printing Press, Bombay,— Pnbli§hod by Messrs. WlMAN & Oo., Oalodtta.— IBtfr Dec. 1870. 
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^drtriisenittttis. 


Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India 
PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY 

ON rN» 

CULTIVATION ANT) MANTM VCTURU OF TEA 

To any jRarson who shall protlmoon or htfjri the Mauh 1871 the best 
ia irtical Iroatise on the Lulture and Manufai tiiii. uf let in Indii ihcNuniLf 
KnpoenliOO and tbeUi nti* CKild Medal 

'1^0 Treatise must aJfoid full uDrinatlou i n the fr How ingr« Inis, founded on 
the writer’s own observ itionM i experiments ind not merely a compilation 
from Hooks — 

1 Heleotum of Hites soil, and climate 

2 1 he laying c ul of a Garden 

3 Preparation of the soil suwbig of tin seed eithei ui iiurseiieH < r tn $Uv 

4 TiunK]dantlng and tbu elTeetH of the iisu of manure 

5 Uuuing and weeding 

0 Pmnuig — the beat mode of 

7 Plucking— the best mi do ot 

8 Labour— managemout of, with details, ns to app >rtiomng of work, pay 
menta, and ndtamos 

9 Manufacture in all its braiu bos in< hiding tho uso of mechanical mventiona 
and contiivaiues as tending to reduce the cost of prodm ti« n generally 

10 Box making -ma< hmery — to simplify and t lie ipeii its coat, puking, lcad< 


ing, stamping and pioiiai ing for sbipmeid 
11. Seed-pint king, dr> Ing, f 


traaispoiL —bcbt mode of preserving and iti utiliza- 
tion when not Haleafdu 

12 Management — best mode of— as lesptcts Uboui, account fomis, adjust- 
ment of advances, At 

13 The cost of cultivation in full detail 
14« Tho cost of manuf u ture in full th t ul 

The Copy light of the EsHay shall be< ( mo tho i»rt)porty of tho Society fop 
publication in their Journal oi otherwise 
The succensful C<»mpctiloi may ho wo nci, an an go with the Hocitty’s Pnntors 
Jfor the pnnting, at hit own expense, of a numbtr <»f e^tia copies for sale on his 
own account , , x. j 

Ihe Society aro nut bound t<i aw ird tho pnzo, unless they consider the Essay 
devolving of it but miy award such part of tho Premium is tho Essay miy bo 

*djuU«eatud«,orvo A. n BLECnraDEN. 

/Srt/iffrtry, 

Metc^fe Hall. Calcutta, Iflth M arch 1870 

KNliLISII AND INDIAN AGENCY 

T he undersigned will fiom tlio Ist Kobiuiiiy 1870, reduce 
his Commission from 6 to por cent for all onlera to be oxocuted viA 
the Suez Canal. , , ,,, 

Lp country orders must bo aecompanied with a romlttanco of 25 per cent or a 

reference m CnlcutU peroivaL J WAITE, 10 tl.re Bo«. rijoutt* 


London 
Soutliaviplon . 
Plymouth 

Liverpool 


AGENTS 

Mmia Smith t Sov fa, & Co 
J)o Do 
Vo, Vo 

Ml (m, R Payne 


17, Oiurc Chutch Slitel 
4. (huntal Place. 

Millbay Hoad, opponU the Rail 
icai/ Stativn 
28, £i viisu ii.k SUeet 


0^1 


A minimum chat ye of Os. vcdl bt made Joi Shi2iping Goode in Enf/Uuid bi i 
\f uioie than b ctmeH aie ehippedle 3d a case 

Foi landing, rleaiing, aiul foi waydiug Goods fiom Calcutta, ij oiii 50 cases 
Sd. a case , if ova 20 cases. Is u cast 

LAW JOURNALS 

Free of Pootcvfe. 

JUDOMEN,TS. 

' the High Courts of Bengal, Madras, the N. W. Provinces, 
and Bombay ; the Latest Judgments of H M ’a Pnvy Council j 

Bnulisb Oases J Leading Ai tides Oorrespon deuce, Ac &c 
•r “ No pains have been spared m making It pbkfbct, and the *'<‘sult has l^n 
eminently satisfkotoiy to aU who subsonbo to tho Madras Jurist **^Mmlras 

^Tho Ji^ist IS very neatly got up and printed, and the pi ice is so mwlei ate ns to 
bring It within the reach of everybody tntereHted m legal matters We we sure 
that It only reqnlresto be known in order to command the same success m 
Bengal that it has already deservedly attained m Madras and Bombay » 

Calcutta Scvtcio, April 1870. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. Cash Credit 
To the MADRAS JURIST falonej 
To the REVENUE RBaiSraB (do) 

To the BOlH PUBLICATIONS. 

IfBorit PCBMOATious ote taken, a hoU yearly subscription at ns. 10 Is allowed 
tf paid in advanci at the lime of onng aiwQ the Joamals. 

AGlilNTB 

THACKER, SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 

THACKER, VINING & Co., Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Poster-Press, Madras. 

• The P C. Judgmsnt, in the January •TWmf 187a, was onl y one mon^ old. 

' I I I ~ ... /VI V - -H 

N , tnfonned Uiat Durbax le^ and C«np 

of •tosllMit aaterialjHl^ 

Be forwar d ed on appUcft^^ 


Rm. 20 

Rs 

24 

„ 10 


12 

. 30 

ff 

36 


OTICE.— Militaty and CivU Officers of all Btotions are 

^ - • — ^ deeeiiption are 

Ued to bo 
lists will 


— JaliJiHiirj luiu v/iT** v***vw*., 


FuMigurlbk August 1870. 


MOULA BUZ A Oo* 


TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES 


GENTLEMENS DEPARTMENT. 

Lctttbi'i I’ itni'int iuh m all sI/ls 
rial ValiHiH in e\«i\ imiki 
Oveiland Ii unkM In ull hi/l'> 

Liathti TI vl ( U.IS r und an 1 siqiiue '' 

Bqiun III *uth I r dl li H igs 
.7 ipaii [Jiiifoirii ( inlh in ill Hi/e*} 

Railw ij liiiiikH cvi.i> 111 iki 
PtniHS Hags tor dull Hnuti 
Hate iml ( ajm « f ovti y d* hi rlption 
hilk and Wool nIiiiIs iii ill MircH , 

Btout 1 lannol Hhiits, new pitturiis 

Warm Flatmnl Hlctjiing Hiilts ^ 

Nlw Algoii riluLpiiig NiiitH 
I umbn Wuul I iidcrNldits 
Woim Merino I nduishiite 
]«unbs’ Wool Draweis (long and short ) 

Waim Morino llmworH (long and short) 

India Gblum. Under shirts 
India Gauze Draw ern (long and Abort) 

Lambs’ Wool imi] Merino HOckH 
White and Cob rod Cotton S'ukA 
Warm Cloth and Rlngwood Glovts 
Boofn, nL >tH, and slipiierH, in every make 
Wind MiittlerA ind Hcarvus 
Silk Hc arvLH and Tics 
Tockot IT indkirchlefs rcadj for uho 
CollaiH in all the now shapes 
Ttiwoln of ©voiy dcHiviptioii, ready foi uso 
Paper CoIIoTH in all Hires 
Hallway Rugs tn great variety 
Hcailctund Blue Hlankete 
Helmets and Bun Hate on improved iirinclplcs 
Tweed Suita IVom Ra 22 
Dlno Boige Suits for Overland Wear 
Couru I Bags in varlouH Mzes. 

Can van BooIm and Shoca all Bizoe. 

Bruces and Klastic Bella 
Hair BmsheH and Combs. 

Tooth Dnixhes and PowdoiB 
MattiOHHee und Pillows 

LADIES DEPARTMENT 

I adies’ Trunks fitted with Tray, Ac 
Ladles' Bags in ill sires 

V\ uiTii fartau Wixil Shawls v 

Tait in Wof 1 Plaids for Dicshoh 
btripod and I incy Mohiurs foi Prossos 
Beoteh WlncevH for CoMtumeH 
Travelling CoHtumos ready for uho IIh 7-8 to Its 8 
Waterpro< f Cloaks to cover tho entire Dross 
V\ arm Di esses, ready mode. 

Black tl th Jackets richly trimmed, Rs 6-8 to R» 21 • 
ioney Jackets in great variety • 

Berlin We'd Jackets In all colors 
Berlin Wfiol Garibaldis In all (olors 
Llama Jackets ar Garibaldis in great variety 
Berlin Wool Vests in ill stj les 
Berlin Wool Cross Ovoih In all colors 
Warm Llnsoy Pcttico its, re idy made • 

Blue Cloth Fotticoate, re idj for use 
Wann Cloth Gloves in viinons styles 
Vfhlio Lambs' Hose in all hi/oh. 

White and Coloured Merino Hose in all sizes 
Trimmed Hats m every Ktylo 
MilUneiy Bonnets in gieat variety 
Flowers and beithers, a ehoico assortment 
Fieucb Meilnos in oveiy shade. 

French Llamis In all the new colors 
Cambric morning Wrappois 
Pniit and Cambrie Garibaldis 
Kid (jloves in all sl/os and colors 
Boots, BhoeM, and Kllpiiors, In all the new stjlos 
Tho Bhre wsbiiry W atorproof Cloak 
Jewellery in great vaiiety 
Wool Head Dresses In all colors 
Tooth Brushes and SpongOH 
Tooth and \ lolet powder 
Uuder-cloLhlng, in giuat vat let j 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT 

Warm Dresses ready for use. 

^mcey and Muhair trucks 
Uudei -clothing mall si/oh 
F ancy Merino Hose tn every size 
White Cotton Hose in every make 
Btripod Menno Hose in all sizes 
Knickerbocker Hose in all colors 
Fancy Menno Books in ovoiv style 
White Merino Bocks in all sires 
White Cotton Socks In every make 
Striped Merino and Cotton SocIch 
K nickerbocker suits for Boys 
Straw Bailor Hats in all sizes 
Black and Drab Felt Hats 
Boois'HndJhoes in every make. 

Trlmm^ Hats in all Stylos 
Warm Gloves in ^1 
Berlin Wool Jackets in all oolora 
Berlin Wool Vests in all 

«iwfred.» 

tA" he glYon for an entirs outfit. 


J. a W. WATSON & Co. 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA, 


Feb. 15, lari 


ENGLISH HOTEL, BOMBAY. 

BRiTtSM HOTtL LANE. 

At>OLLO STBEET 

T his Hotel is fitted lip and funubhod in tlto most ooaiplete 

m tiiTier no cxponio bus been spared to roiidor it the moAt commodloUH 
ftmUomfortablo EhI ibliHhment both for Oontlemen and Fatulliog to bo found in 
Bombay 

The tJloopiiiff AptrtmoTitH mid SlttiiiK Rooiui an rcpleto with every conveni- 
ent o ami tlio Htn« tent rogtr i 1 h paid t » olonnllm hm throuifhont the premises 
The Table will Iki f inrni t > be a>mii 1 iiitlv HUppllud w Itli viands 1 1 unrlvallod 
oxoellunee aTid the ( ilin ny depaitment is iindei the imtueliito Kupervision of 
the Pn»pn< tor 

The Wines, LIqn and Iloor nro >f the vt i\ Kst dtMi rlpti m siippUe I from 
tbo most (.cltbi ill) 1 ]i( WHOM In til L ti I nt ind (' iiitn ntal M irki Lh IIvd Pr> 
piioLor I nti ntly icrornint n U thin I stablishTncnt t j tli i itioii i„ of Tiavcl- 
loiH and Ih suit Tits, all of wh ni lu ty be aci >miiiod iti.d with the c nnforts ot homo 
at in <i« I lit olmrKLS 

The 11 tcl iH 111 isaitly Hltuitud, in I within five miniU* *« of tlio Hallway 
btati u, and Ap llo nniidcr 
yiii iff 4 [/ Ml 1S70 


HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL. 


MAZAGON, BOMBAY. 

T he HOPK HALL i’AMIEV IIOT' L hi-. 

inipi VI d ill I enl uifi d nn I a f« w • vti Util I it n il 
Cl nipound \b theso i hi itlv t o c unf rt in 1 p i\ i \ 
Pr ipiii-t in rmpei tl illy big th it i I i -i hi 'iintm tmiL 1 \ j) 
cccupj thorn , 

The Pioprntips premmit ll it it 1*1 liai llv i mi\ f s 
offers gi i at r i 1 V ini igt t tl t j nHn. t h n i li )lhci int! 


lu 1 u mtath 

I A 1 1 ntc 1 in ilio 
I i mil It H tlio 
I iis wHhiiig t> 


til it thiM H tel 
t n I nU n 

ocu nnt of its b mg m irost t tin V an 1 O Coni] i i si at \f / ig n and 
noir on High ti itlui 1 mdiTiL |li s an I the it \ r i H iil i\ "t ti i bit 
iHicaiiKu It liiiH ils I in extcii^nv in 1 1 1 i itilul nni in I in h i dli\ itc i ind 
tntorsoi Ud h\ bioii 1 in I w < II k 1 1 w il t < 

r n the vm munn nt in 1 r < u itt in f v, ntl mr u it 1 a I II i 1 i 
<ict lohcd fii III Iho ill I Iniil lings in th i. inponn 1 whti als 
frcshim iitA III IV In ohi iiinnl 

Fho rahlcj m 1 W itks iru uniiv dU I II la an I Can is i iln 
bad on tho preiiiiHOH 

t*()lt\HII I I 11 VMIt I & C Pi piHt 1 


till ly 
it II - 


t > bo 


THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA. 

Oppoxito tho Railway btation 
IS NOW RV i)VK\[ n 


111 If 1 At I 1 f H \ I nt IS IS 
l> c an ail ) i lu t I oi Fnglisli 


A nnst c imr itih1 H si I n nni i 
well IS lisilcnts in th ra| til it th 
pi UK ipUs 

rilllL 1*1 ipiiLtni ot this Hofnl lii^s to intonu tho public of 
1. Po n 1 an 1 1) it st iti nih ll it Iih ll l I \ h h h is n n nn h i r nsti i tnn 

ior an L pULi 'st 1 1 v I > inLi.t t h 1 inn Is 1 \ i list I i i is vm ll ns 1 i tho 

c iinf it r lliL Lipmts is n w ( ni] I t I 

TIU IiO\ '1 I? \Mn \ llun \ vli h I iH I n tst 11 -I I slmo Isi is 

Hllivti I in tin. V IV mtn l tli I iti n lit pi lU fl K ul v il •'liti li 

The lr>puot i havn r« uiil Won I o up in in I mi] ne Is In ailing 

an I ppor 'st >11 V till! mil it f \ sit m i li v nl iiu I I ho in win li 

arn wlII f irnisln 1 uni an nuiuii I in fxtiiisivo ] k it ii H t 1 la 
nil i( I tho iiiuudiato sip Iniinl ii j 1 t1 1 1 ] not i i I n ill its will 

1 i split! 1 t n\ 0 s iti ta ti 11 I tith in 1 t u 1 t tho sii] | t n tli t I II 

itt( n iaii ( 11 I g in I ll h II liii s t til I t ll lisht in li ei s i d mil 

of tin liLst (iiililN noiu thci Itnng i tin tli I will In s i| p|i 1 it in in ito 

nitts aid overv «\nti n will ho in i li t lonki visil i initortuhl ( ii 

rlagts with g oi il is n tn liiic imho it an 1 < n the j i nn i*- 

DOHABII I SOhMUI-R 
Injiintir I v il 1 imil> H til 


EDINBURGH FAMILY HOTEL, 

RIVER VIEW. SIMLA 

■pLP] \s \NTLV wtiittcd 111 tho mo^L loiitial put of tho 
Sfition ncni tho C liiiK li and Mall, find iMtliin c asx dint iiu t of 
tlioTiliiirv ( Inl und \Hsnnlil> Hooms nnd entiicly iiLiovi d ll m tiu Hii/oar 
The i’l ipiul n s lints pair magi im 1 lngstjnssino th I'^c wh> mi\ imgiigo 
iin mini id in n at this osUilihshuu lit Lhiit they will And n > lH it spared which 
<ttni mdiin r »thni ( imfnt 

ll amiB avinhibU t ir FiiMitL F uuilies by the ne is m m nth iii liy Liuly 
appliifiliou III LOsHiiTN Adduss 

THH PROlMUl IOR 
Edinburgh I ainily If itcd Simla 

Simla 21st Jiuniniy 1870 

The Ravajfes of White Ants 

A re tomplotcly {nevontocl hy tlw I’losonaluc Composi- 
tlon patented by M ij rFfrljin r a H xocutive Kngineoi «' P W 
ThiH iHthei uU cIToLtnal pioecsH n ot him iite i fi i protoi tinn against White Ant*., 
it al«o arroAtfl doc i\ In woodwerk whethi r sholteiod or txiKHCil 

The dry Ingrodionts, packed in tins font lining J • Rim t m h,( an In. obtoinod from 
the uiultrsignod , thin quantity inixod with a luo pnqioitiiin of oil, will foim a 
paint snfiiclout Ui prime 1,000 aiiporfltial feet Prioo poi tin Rs. 6 

Solo Agontfl, 

7. Hastings Street BURN & Co., 


ADOISs’S IRON PERMANENT WAY FOR 
RAILWAYS. 

The ailvantxge of Addis H Porminont Way m addition to Its choipness ind 
<biribllit> msistsln Its being a longitiulinal Sleeper Rfud it com hi lies tho 
othceofNl I per and fish platt , und thus cuddes cliairs, spikes, md trenails tu 
be dlspeiiHed with The ports lioing fewer, in coses tf shiimiont to forclffii 
coiintnos is < f CToat imporLince in saving of freight as well is for facility of 
oloHo pooking of carriage over long laud distances ^ 

It hasa !«» great advantage in simplicity o/l ^Ing, and cheapness In rauinten. 
anoe The stafT needed for this purpose may bo llniitel, and no special or 
provlouH knowledge is re^iulrod 

Bpeomcations, price lists, and all otbo. information, apply to the 

P. KLlNGEliHOEPEll, 

Sole Agent for the uImto 

ToiUia It nil, Wot Is TANNA, 


H owrah steam saw mills.— T he unaeraignod hav- 

ing oieotod oxtenslve Steam Saw MUla with vertical and oiroulor sawa. 
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LAND EEVENUE ANJ) PRODUCE. 


To the Editoi' of t hr 

Agricultund Gazette of India,''^ 

Dear Sir, — I read with great ploasurfi in the Agne.idtmud 
Oazofte'' of the 15th October, the letter of “ A Settleniei t Officer” 
Oh “ Produce per acre, and the (.^onrb of Wards.” The subject i.s 
one which will amply reward judiciou.s and well directed en- 
quiry, and one in which enquiry is intensely interesting ; while 
the province in which the investigation must be oondiioted is at 
present all but a terra hicogtdta. 1 am glad to sec a brother 
Settelmeut Officer take it up, oven though he has given u.s no 
experiences of his own on the sftbjcct, and has misinterpreted 
those of others which ho has given. 

I have latterly been devoting con.sideivhlo attention to the 
sui'ject, and in the hope of eliciting discus.sion, and of inducing 
others to bring forward the rc'^ults of similar investigations ot 
their own, I venture to state what I have so far arrived at 

First, — as to the means I have employed. Uithorto, as f.ir 
as I know, most officers have bpon in the habit of accumulating 
data on the subject of produeeby means of actual e.xperiments— 
of application more or loss wide. 1 do not think that by means 
of such experiments as are possible to most officers any reliable 
data can be obtained as to produce. Usually only small [latehes 
are cut and weighed, and it is quite impossible to allow accurately 
for the esy^ess or deficiency over or under average of the particu- 
lar piece experimented on, for poor s|Jots round the edges and 
at the corners of fields, for increase ol weight duo to the greater 
or less greenness of the newly cut crop, for the ratio borne by the 
crop of the particular season to im av'^nige crop ovei* a number 
of years, and such like elements of uncertainty. I believe that 
much more reliable results are obtainable by intelligent conversa- 
tion with the actual cultivators than by such experimental cut- 
tings os are alone possible to out of 100 officers. 

During the present cold season my chief woik has been the 
inspection of a portion of my district, village by village, almost 
field by field, pre|)aratory to its assessment. During the morn- 
ing and afternoon of each day I go over to six or ten village.s, 
according to size ; I catch single cultivators in the fields, two or 
throe, one after another, in the course of my ride through each 
village ; I have no one with me ; I engage the cultivators in con- 
vei’sation, question and cross-question them m to the yield of 
each principal species of grain cron in a good year and in a poor 
year ; and I dot down the results or each conversation on the spot 
in a tabulated memo, book. The general result of the day’s 
queries is recorded in the evening, and on every Saturday even- 
ing I draw up a list of what my enquiries and conclusions up to 
that dajThave led me to look upon as reliable cz’og produce rates, 
revising the pravious week’s list whore necessitated by the 
experience . of the week just over. For the last two or three 
weetai 1 have not idtored my entry in that list, and I think that 
1 may look upon the contents of k as very fairl^eliablo. 


1 have gone fully into my plan of investigation in the double 
hope that I may induco others to try nt, and that faults 
may bo pointed out in it, and improvements suggested. 
It i.s not open to the objection noticed Iw your former corre-’ 
spondcMit in his second piiragrnplK viz., ‘‘ Tliiit the persons from 
whom the information is gatliuivd are interested in deceiving 
their quc.stioner.” T never question the owners of tho village 
lands on the snbiect of enq) produce, except out of curiosity, 
and mo.st astounding re.sults I sometimes am favored witli ‘by 
these gentry ! The informants wiiom 1 seek are always the 
tenant cultivators. They have no interest in deceiving mo by 
decreasing produce. 1‘eing, as a rule, in a state of greater or 
lo.ss antagonism to their landlord, I have, it is true, sometimes 
to guanl against their nver-e.sti mates. Tho indirect interest 
which the cnltivat- r has in my inqiiiiies, from the probability 
that his rent may bo increased if the Ciovornment revenue is 
increased, is too reflex and di.staiit to aflect his answers. 

I here give the result of my inve-stigatioiis up to the present 

lime. First, in the shape iu which 1 received the information ; — 

Wlu’ttt - N’o. 1 -Umnaiiiircd ninl ) ,, 1 .u i « 

iiuirngiiblf- mutid to tho kntclia 

.Vo. :J— Mnniircfl but im-^ 

iiTiffablcjucliuling I 

iiTiifatcd iminiiniir- ( “ ” ” ” " ” " 

ed J 

No. 3 -.Nfaimrod iiud ur- 1 . 

tiflciilly iiTi^futod j * ” ” •• * 

Barley 2 

Riec-No I— Fine Ricos 3| 

No. 2 -(’dhvso Uiees 21 

(imiii 2, 

lb*d, Molh, Bnjm, &c U ,, ,, 

Then taking the kntch.i boogha to bo 900 square yards— which 
is pretty nearly what it is in my di.strict, — say 5 beeghas 8 
bi.swas=l acre, — the rates per acre will be,— 

lb. 


Wlioat No. 1.— 8 jjiiiii 4.socrH, local woiKdil, -= i) luiiii U scorM Govt, weight — 760 


No. 2.-13, 


II --13„ 

71 I. 

I. -1260 

No. 3. 21 „ 


.1 - 24 „ 

12 „ 

I, - 2000 

Burley . - -lO 

•‘12 „ 

- 12 „ 

d II 

M .1 1000 

Rice No. 1.— 17 

22 ,, 

.. - J6 

»> .. 

M ,, ^ 162^ 

No 2.-13 

2<^ M 

I. .il6., 

71 I, 

M M -^1260 

Gram -14 

34 

I. = 1« 

28 

.. M ^ 1374 

Urd, .Moth, 

Bujra, &c. — 8 

^ t» II 

1, - » 

11 

^ 760 


(counting the Ci^verninent muii as ~ 82 2,7 IBs. Avoirdupois.) 

This is the estimated rate of produce of average soil in a good 
year. In order to arrive at a rate of produce fair and reliable 
over a scries of years, I tliink that it will he sufficient to make 
ihe following allowances on the above rates : — 

On all cropH, OKfcpt imiimrcd and arbiUcliilly iiTigiitod 

wheat, and coarse Ricea 1*2 i per cent . 

On coar.se Ricos . ... ... 26 j^r cent. 

(.)n manured and iriigateil wdieatl should make an allowance* 
as its j)roduc<3 is independent of sea.soiis. I’lie allowance on 
coarse rices is not a whit too high wliere, as in my ]>art of tho 
country, there is little or no irrigation ; it of all ordinary crops 
tliciriost .sensitive to climatic infnieiiccs, pro<liiciiig notliiiig with- 
out rain, and failing to an ahno.st oqual extent if there ho exces- 
sive rain. The allowance on other grains coiitoiiiplates a coiu- 
[dete lailnrc of tlie crops c>iico in cij^it years, which is, roughly 
sneaking, about what has latterly occurred iu tho North- 
Nvesterii Provinces, ddio result wdll then stand thus — 


Wheat. — No. 1 TJnm.inunid and uuirngablo .. H6H 

No- 2.—M.mua*dHrid uuu vigablr. and Irrlijatcd 1 iq^, 

unin.inurcd J ‘ 


No. 3. — Munurud and 

Barley 

Rico -No. 1 -Flno Ricos 
No. 2.-- Coarao Rlco.s 

Gmni 

Uitl, Moth, Bujni, Ac 


rtitlci.dly irrig.itcd .. . 2600 

. 873 

1 422 

.1 . Bwe 

1202 

m 


lbs. i>or ficro. 


These rates may he a trifle too low for an average of the whole 
North-Western Province.^, but I veuturo to think that they are 
not very fur wrong. 

^*A Settlement Officer” says:— ‘‘Except in some peculiar situa- 
tions wheat, not artificially iriigatod is quite an anomaly 
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and practically unknown.’* ThU statement points to one of the 
great difficulties met with iu tr^ng to determine a rate of pro- 
duce which shall suit the capabilities of large areas, such as the 
North- V^estern Provinces. The circumstances of different dis- 
tricts differ woiidroualy, and the modes of agriculture follow 
them. I know of whole districts where only 20 per cent or 
thereabouts, of the whole wheat crop is irrigated. Again, there 
are many parts of these Provinces whore manure is so plenti- 
ful, that the most distant fields iu the village are, as far as regards 
field crops, as highly manured as are the nearest. In such 
districts the division into the classes enumerated by your cor- 
reepoudept — graded with respect to the quality of manure — is 
quite unknown, instead of being “ conventional,” as your cor- 
respondent called it. 

“A Settlement Officer” believes that “ the returns of the old 


those days were not worth the cultivation to be no# greedily 
broken up. Hence 3rd class land now-a-davs is not os good as 
wito 8rd class land in Akbar’s day, white the average produce 
of all cultivated land is higher than it then was. 

There is another reason why an acre of land should be made 
to produce more now than it did in the time of Akbar ; and 
that is that it was not then necessary to insist on Nature doing 
her best, and to strain every nerve to help her to do it. Now it 
is. To the Indian mind, and especially to the Indian Assami 
class of mind, not caring to do more than live from band to 
mouth, this would bo a potent argument. That one of them 
would work bis lands as carefully with wheat at 86 seers 6 
chittaks (Government weight) for the rupee, (an average price 
given in the Ayeen AkbariJ ashe will feel it necessary to do 
when it rules at 20 seeis. 


North-West Settleffienfe Officers are all under the mark,” and 
comes to the conclusion that in real practice, the great 
Akbar's estimate is after all the correct one.'* You, in your 
admirable article of the 11th July last, come to much the same 
conclusion, though you worked out the equivalent of the said 
estimate to not much over half what your late correspondent 
made it I 

But let us for a moment examine the so called “ estimates” 
of the Ayeen Akbari. In the first place, they are no where 
stated in the Ayeen Akbari to be the result of 19 3’eara* ox- | 
perimonts conducted over the whole of India,” as given by you. j 
Akbar’s rule did not, ns well as I rememl>er, extend to any- 
thing like half of India, and I fancy that the “ benevolent neu- 
trality” of those days would hardly have allowed him to expe- 
riment out of his own territories ; but so far from being re- 
corded as the result of extended experiments anywhere, these 
produce rates are not given a-s Laving resulted from any expe- 
riments at all ! Their mention is in this wise : Akbar’s deter- 
mination of a standard yard, jaroeb, and bcegha is recapitulated, 
and it is then declared that bo wished an alteration made in the 
mode of collection of the revenue, and fixed one-third of the 
gross produce as the “mahsool” (?) and one-thinl of that third os 
the king’s abure, iu lieu of the system of one Shore Khan. It is 
then stated that the colloction is in flitarc to Itc made as fol- 
lows : — Wheat, a bcegha of first class land 18 maunds, middling 
quality 12 mkunds, poor laud 8 maunds 3/i seers, amounting iu 
all to 38 maunds 33 seers, of which ono-third 12 maunds 38^ 
seers is “ mahsool,*' and of the; inahsool 4 maunds r2| seers is to 
be taken for the king ;-and so on through the lestof the crops. 

As, who would say to his (.’olleciors, — “Here is a supiMjsed 
case ; a raiyat’s farm is 3 bticghivs, one 1st class, one second 
class a middling, and cue 3i‘d class or poor; you find, say 18 maunds 
prodiicod in the 1st, 12 in the 2iul, 8-3r)-40ths in the 3rtl; you will 
oring the gross produce togetlier and divide it as follows ; — jrds 
to the raiyat, for me, and ^tli for mahsool. 

Nothing is said about these rates of produce being authorita- 
tively fixed (»r carefully estimated, and nad they been so fixed as 
estimated, we may be sure that the very laboriously mimite wri- 
ter of the Ayeen Akbai'i would have said so, and would, with groat 
wealth of detail, have exi»lained to us how they w'ere arrived at. 

I feel sure that these rates were not intended to be taken as 
accurate estiinates of produce ])er beegha, though they would 
naturally be tnlerabl}’ api>roxiniate guesses at the truth. 

In the second place, in all the argnnieiits founded on these 
Ayeen Akbari produce rates, no one seems U) have supposed that 
the Akbari maund was not as our mauiuls (“A Settlement Officer” 
has further complicatetl matters by taking the maund at lbs, — 
which is neither one thing nor the other, — and adding on tlie odd 
seers as pounds I); the fact being that the seer of the Ayeen Akbari 
was only 32 tolabs 2^ nia-shas, 1. v. 10 ehittaks 2 tolahs and a 
fraction Goveninieiit weight ; the Akbari mun being e(|nal to 26 
seers 1 J ehittaks, i.e, 53 lbs 1 1 oz. nearly, ’fhe produce rates of the 
Ayeen Akbari expressed in {xjunds j>er acre are as follows : — 

Ist Cinsti laiuls ],6i6 lbs. jier acra. 

211(1 „ .. 1,031 

3rd f, », 703 ,, ,, ,, 

Avorugo 1,113 „ „ „ 

‘‘ A Settlement Officer” will be surprised to find *• the great 
Akbar's estimate lower than the maiority of the returns of the 
old North-West Settlement Officers.” 


It may in a measure explain where your *‘19 years’ experiments” 
came from if I say that, iu the Ayeen Akbari, immediately fol- 
lowing the “ Ayeen” containing the produce rates, is given a long 
list of prices current of 19 years, arranged for the various Sool^hs 
of Akbar's empire. 

I may also point out that in your article of July 11th 1870. 
you have apparently misunderstood Captain Tuokett’s table of 
the results of the 2,000 experiments made when the settlement 
Avas in progress. I have not access to Captain Tuckett’s book 
(I wish 1 had) ; and therefore I cannot tell whether tlie mistake was 
his or is yours ; but 1 gather from your article that the experi- 
ments were carried on inrthe Bareilly district only, os the “ dis- 
tricts" detailed in the table given by you are in fact perguniiahs of 
Bareilly. Those produce rates, therefore, were not “ the average 
produce of wheat lands in the provinces.” The produce of 
Bareilly is, I should say, rather below the average of the North- 
Western Provinces. 

There is also a hasty conclusion, made apparently on couiec- 
turc alone, in your division of the several produce rates into 
those of “ irrigated laud” and “ dry cultivation.” The conclusion 
is plainly unsound in at least one instance ; — the tabulated 
results of the 2,000 experiments recorded by Captain Tuckettshew 
that the estimate “ No. 4 Revenue Officer Bareilly, 1046 lbs” 
(included by you among *‘ dry cultivation,”) presumably comprises 
every sort of cultivation, for it is an avei'age of rates ranging 
from 670 lbs. to 1456 lbs. per acre. 

If we now take the whole of the wheat produce estimates at 
band, we find that they compare as follows : — 


Aycon Akbari 

1113 

Bareilly 

1040 

Ml )7.uflttiniiifgur (.ivoragc ) 

1010 

Knlanrlahahr 

1608 

Sahanmpore (average) 

1357 

Agra (average) 

.. 1229 

Moernt . . , , 

.. 1404 

English Zammclar Mmhra 

.. 1846 

Montgomery 

Thornton (avoitigu) 

830 

060 

Jiyavcnigo 

1360 


These eleven estimates give an average of 124(> lbs. of wheat 
ler acre. This is as far os we can go at present, but am far from 
>eing satisfied with this result. It is too plain that here we are 
not comparing the s»»me things ; we do not know of what de- 
scription of cultivation all these several estimates were made; 
nor do we oven know that they wore all estimates of produce 
per acre. Moreover the great element of error in all such cal- 
culations of averages, intensified when the average is intended to 
apply to a large area, is that they are at best more paper aver- 
ages of the produce of different descriptions of cultivation, with- 
out any consideration of the quantity of land under each de- 
scription of cultivation in the area intended to be estimated for. 
To make my meaning clear. ^ 

,Say— Irri^fatod and manured wheat prr bice 3000 IbB per acre 

Munni'cd dry (with irrigated luimamired) wheat pruilaoo 1100 

Unroanured ibry wheat produoca 660 „ 

The avemgo will bo 1250 „ , 

Erifo* lOOOaoros of wheat will produce 1,260,000 Iba. ’ 

This will however be true only of a tract where 333|^ acres of 
wheat are grown of each of the three descriptions estimated for. 
But say that the 1000 acres are really cultivated as follows 

In igatod aud mauurod Wheat 100 uoroa') About the relative 

Manured diy(ttud lirlgatod unmaiiiireri) .. 300 „ L arena in iny diu- 

Unraanuroddry ... (JOO „ J trict 


Now, ] look upon these produce rates, rough though they may 
be, as valuable corroboration of my rates, aly highest rate i.s 
much higher than Akbar’s highest, and my lowest rate is lower 
than his lowest, and this 1 think is as it sliould be. J rrigatiou 
is more plentiful, more perennial, and more v’aluahle now than 
it was in Akbar’s days : the first two facts would lead to its 
being more thoroughly applied, the latter would ensure its 
being more carefully applied. C’attlc have increased, and with 
them manure ; cultivators have increased, and with them com- 
petition. Competition has, in spite of Act X. 1859, more or 
kss brought about a selection of the best cultivatoi's, producing 
the most plentiful and most skilfully rotated crops, and houco 
able to pay the highest rent. All these causes would lead to 
inci'cased produce, and that increase would be largest iu the 
best lands. 

My lowest i-ate is uaturall;^ lower than Akbar’s becauro 
iuc leased numbers and high prices have caused lauds, which in 


The produce of the 1000 acres will then be 

100 acroii @ 3000 Ibn. 200,000 Wm 

300 „ ® 1100 „ = 330,000 „ 

000 „ ® 660 „ = 890,000 „ 

1000 „ 980,000 „ 
and tho true average produce is 920 lbs. per acre. 

Hence it would be clearly a fallacy, aud for all purposes of 
generalization, a mischievous fallacy, to say that the average ;jrield 
of wheat per acre in my district is 1,250 lbs. Therefore, until we 
know how much of the wheat producing area of the North- 
Western Provinces is cultivated in each of the various modes 
or which we have estimates of produce, any general average we 
m^ educo from those estimates will be an unsound avernge. 

There is another point which requires elucidation, aud it is 
one which vitally affects all your calculations of net general out- 
turn of crops iu the North-Western Provinces, dtc. I mean the 
question of seed 4i!>rn. It has becii variously stateil iu the hidiau 
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BeonomM aod it» appendioes at l-7th of the crop, 1S8 Iba. per 
apre, 110 Iba. per acre, 123 iba. per aore, do. It will aurpriae 
jon to loam toat out of the nundreda of cultivators I nave 
queatiooed, and from whom I elicited the produce rates I have 
mven above, I have not met one who atatcd the aeed of wheat, 
oarlaj and rice otherwise than as ^ dhurreo beegha**— ie. 5 local 
pukka seers per outcha beegha,«>309 Government seers, or 
I12j^ lbs. per acre ! In a very few favored spots, where the soil 
is exceptionally good, manure plentiful, and irrigation abundant, 
6 loof) pukka seers -*75 Iba. pe^ acre, of aeed is sometimes 
sown ; but I oonfldently assert that 62^ lbs. per acre is the 
quantity of seed usually sown in this and the adjoining districts ; 
and the people apparently never beard of mofe being sown any- 
where ! My estimated produce rates, therefore, are to the seed 
sown as follows : 


Wheat UnzDaAUTed and nnirrimble 

„ Manured and unirrigabTe (with irrigated unman iired) 

„ Manured and irrigated (taking the eeed at 7A lbs. per acre) 

Baring •• ••• .• •• •• 

Fine Rice 

Ooane Rice 

Gram 


10.50 fold 
17.60 „ 

2tJ.rt7 „ 

1400 „ 

22.75 „ 

IttOO * 
19.23 „ 


In view of such a discrepancy between the teachings of my 
sxperiende and of that of wiser and more experienced men, 1 
invite and await discussion on the poitit. 

And now a word as to ** A Settlement Officer’s" suggestion 
that Qovernmeiit should utilize their management of the estates 
under the 'Court of Wards in ascertaining correct crop produce 
rates. I cordially agree with that suggestion ; but the manage- 
meut of the estates must be, as your correspondent hinted, radi- 
cally changed from that which is at present the usual custom. 
In some districts certainly.— in many, 1 fear, — the practice is 
to order the tabseeldar to call for, and, subject to a pro Jorma 
sanction, accept tenders for leases of these e.state.M, village by 
village, and from year to year : the evil confieqiiences are pro- 
minently two, — the estates are leased generally on a rule of ^‘fear, 
favor, affection, or malice,” often far very much below their 
value, to the serious temporary deterioration of the family 
income, — the lessee has no interest in caring for, much less in 
improving, the estate, his tenure being so short and so preca- 
rious, and he rack-rents and grinds it to the utmost, to the per- 
manent ruin of each individual village. 

These estates, and the various other estates which for divers 
reasons, or from time to time come under the management of 
Govornment in order to be of the slightest reliable use as nurse- 
ries of agricultunil statistics, must be under direct and efficient 
European superintendence. I should like to see their mauage- 
mont confided to the new Department of Agriculture, and tho 
attention of its Chief especially directed to them. Ten years 
intelligent administration of these estates would supply a wealth 
of reliable statistics. 

To A Settlement Officer’s” remark that — ‘‘ were the real 
“ yield of the land known to Government oflScers, the reveiuio 
“ of the Upper Provinces could be ea.sily increased by 25 per 
“ cent beyond what any Settlement Officer, in his present state 
** of ignorance, would venture to assess it at, ” I heartily assent ; 
but I should almost be inclined to alter the last portion to in 
the present state of ignomnee, could get any Government to sanc- 
tion it at.” I believe that among the present race of Settlement 
Officers in these Provinces are several men who fully and others 
who dimly, recognized the fact of potential increase of revenue. But 
Government could not expect the over-worked Collector, — who 
was invariably also the Settlement Officer of six years ago or less 
— to be up in such matters of details as produce rates ; or even to 
devoto any respectable amount of , attention to them. But, 
Ten CTO duce et auepice teneri^ we have changed all that ; and 
in place of tho portly gentleman, of urbane manners but scanty 
conversational Urdu, making a progress— stately in form, but 
partial in extent — seated on an elephant, and mllowed by half 
the tahseel officials and all the tahseel races,— with his at- 
tention equally divided between tbd state of the roads and tho 
state of the crops, between mortuary statistics and produce 
statistics ; — we nave substituted the agile S. O (one at least is 
6 feet 3, and stout in proportion,) on the clever Arab, — able to 
talk his own “ boli” to every “goan war,” — not missing a village, 
or a feature of a village, in his laborious round, — and with no- 
thing else to do but to apply his experiences to their assess- 
ment. It is a pity that only a few districts still remain unset- 
tled. I am, yours sincerely, 

S. O., N. W.P. 


To the Editor of the 

• ** Agricultural Qaeette of India.** 

8iB,-^The exhaastion of the soil by cotton cultivation has often 
been remarked upon by yoa. Tho fact, however, does not seem to be 
so well recognized as it sbonld be. I may mention in con- 
firmation of your opinion, if it needs any, that having the 
power of maragement over a number of villages in which 
the Bli^butas system of revenue oolleotion prevails, I pro- 
posed to reduce the share of ootton produce olaimable by the l^d- 
lord in oeriain villages on the ground of the land of those villages 
being less prodnotive in ootton than the remainder of the distriet. 
In answer to my oflbr 1 vras met by the suggestio^^^m the ooltivn. 

• # 


ton themselves that instead of tho landlords share of ootton being^ 
reduced, they would prefrr the grain share of the landlord beiilg 
reduced, in order that loss inducement might be held ont to ooHil* 
vate ootton. This has ooonrred in one of the richest parti ot 
Eattywar, I mean as regards the frrtility of the soil. 

Nxbxd. 

7th February 1871. 

To tJke Editor of the 

** Agricultural Oaeette of India** 

Mr Dear Sir, — I promised you the statistics regarding the culti- 
vation of paddy and cotton. 1 send herewith tho results after 
experiments made by me, and can answer for their oorreotness. 
Press of work must be my ozeuso for not having sent them sooner. 

Paddy * — One acre was taken up of tfie soil best known as ** Ka- 
bred," i. s., black ootton, but it is said to have been worked out pre- 
viously. 

It had to be ploughed four timos, being overgrown with weeds ; 
(three ploughings is usually suificiont) ; 37i seers of the best Und of 
rice (dnan) wore sown. Tho cost of this seed amounted to Bs. 3-0-0^- 
4 ploughings Rs. 2. 

Weeding cost more than usual, as the weeds were peculiarly rank 
and difficult to eradicate altogether. Weeding, cutting and win- 
nowing cost Rs. 8-6-3, making a total expenditure of Rs. 13-6-9. 

When out tho produce nmonntod to 17 maunds and ,30 seers of 
nncleaned rice; the value of which amounted to when sold, at the 
rate now in force, to Rs. 18-12, giving a profit of Ks- 6-5-3. 

Uncleaned rice sells in tho bazaar generally nt thu rate of ono 
I rupee per nuiund, and the produce has been calculated at that. 
Tho cost of rico storod has not been calculated, as it is a dreg in 
tho market So much for rice. 

As regards cotton^ 27 seors of Hinghunghat cotton sood wero 
sown in 2 acres 3 roods, 14 polos of land, nut manured ; tho soil was 
good but not romarkably so, and tho laud was slightly sloping, so that 
tho water drained ofi' easily. The cost of this seed was exception- 
ally high as a mistake was made in sending it by post instead of by 
cooly. I will, however, in this calculation estimate tho sood at the 
usual bazaar rate : 46 scors per Rupee : — 


Cost of seeds Rs. 0 0 6 

Ploughing and weeding 11 11 10 

Picking „ 3 15 6 


Total Ha. 16 4 10 

WMI 


You will 800 that both ploughing and weeding cost more than 
usual ; the reason was that tho land was grass land, not previously 
cultivated, and it had to bo continually weeded daring the rains 
to save tho crop from being choked. The land was not taken up 
until June ; whereas cotton land should properly bo first ploughed 
in February, again in April, and tho third tiino just before the 
seed was sown. 

Tho out-turn of the crop amounted to 6 maunds and 30 se0rss= 
640 lbs. uncleanod cotton sells in tho bazaar at tho rate of 2j seers 
or 6 lbs. cleaned and 20 lbs. unoleanod por rupee ; at tho latter 
rate this would give the value of the out-turn ns Its. 27. 

I hope these figures may bo of uso to you, and if there is any other 
point on which I can givo you information, I shall bo very glad to 
do HO. Had I not been going to Bngland, I would have got you 
correct data for other crops during the present year. 

W. 

P. S. — The sagar maund is equivalent to 80 lbs. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF INDIA. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES— Hoshungabxd. 
(By A. C. FAliott, Eeq.) 


Wheat. 

The distinctive crop of tho district is wheat, and it is the 
only one respecting the kinds and growth of which I think it 
worth while to enter into any particulars. There are five 
kinds of wheat grown, — the Jelaliat Kuiiat Sohana, Btingusiat 
and Pieei. Tho Julalia is tho finest : it is a large white wheat 
and a sample of it, taken from the village of Rehsulpoor, ob- 
tained tho first prize at the Lucknow Exhibition of December 
1864, as tho “ largest and finest”^ wheat exhibited, among a 

t reat number of competitors. Kutiot howovJe, runs it very 
ard ; it is a first class rod wheat, very little uiferior to JIs- 
lalia in weight, and said to grow hotter than it in s^ond 
class soil. Jelalia ripens about ten days earlier than Kutux. 
SohO'i'ia is a white wheat brought from Bhopa, where it is 
called Daoud-kham : it is small, but of fine quality, and it is 
not extensively sown, Bungiisia is^ rare, and is only sown 
cast of the Towa. Pissi is a very inferior wheat, and is chiefly 
grown oast of the Towa. Its name is derived, on the luoue 
a non** principle, from tho fact that in the rains it grows so 
soft and pulpy that it cannot be ground for flour. No be^ d* 
less wheat is gfrown here. ^Vjien the plant is green, Pis9h 
may bo known by the yello.w tinge of its ear, ana tho grams 
being a loim way apart, but the other wheats are hard to 
recognize. The i/eZoKa oar when ripe has a deep red color^ 
and the beard has a red tinge at the end before it is quite 
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riiK) vliilci tho Kutln ccir is cjuite white. Butigmia has a black 
' ’ board. In llajwara and 

-,1.3- 

if •- 

lb alono or mixed with 

Knila\ in lloshunga- 
^ bad Jvlalla and Kntia 


j Sohagpoor Vlssi is 
chiefly howii either 
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^ ^ , arc sown in equal quaii- 
‘“,titieH in Sconce and 
Llurda Jthtlia is tho 
most prcvalcn Pissi 
;lbtclics a ininh lower 
; jiricc tlian Jrlalta or 
KvIhu ranging gono- 
(j riUly at Ks. 2 or 
2-Sji 3/f/// ■ hclow them 
S in value. 'I'lie table in 
tile margin .^iiow.s the 
}>ri(‘e of each grain ai 

the chief marts in t he <Hst rlci on the iSt h March. 1^05. 
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Sce/KM* .. . 
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ami Prculnce. 

11k* rale of kiwiIi;' is as in'.irly a-* i.-.mMc a niannd to 
the acre, or r^vo y.e to ( he a.^ it \ane hily, Idr the 

fn]li\a(oi* will .sm*. !(.--> m a tnoi-t si a^‘» n in a dry 

one, will’ll he kiiow^ ih.il inanv ';rafre \\ i eenninate ; 

and more is suwn in li dil iindnlaiin »■ tli.in in rah Hat ‘•oil. 
Ihlt 1 hi ' IM le. a-^ a gi-nei’.il a\ I’l a e, i; t h\ 1 l|.* j;(‘o,»h* 

undayrciS ailli in\ e \ jierinicii l.-. 'I'h'* a\ei'.e_'»‘ loiinlicr of 

grain ■! of and .A '.-//.e a\ heal i o a ni {•.•'’ i *. .md ai this 

r.-ile /.rj.ooti i.Tai/is ai'-’ -MW n in an a( re, and OJl m I'oiir ‘-ijnare 
yards. I nnuh* a crejil nnniher of e vikm iim n t - on plots of 
Ihis.'^izein diftj'reni ( >a ri ^ of r he (list riet . and found that tin* 
ii\i‘ra; e niiinhi’i’ ol Moid.-'i' llio, and of ear-, .'MI* 'I hn.s, (if 
lo nr !■ rani.'-' sow n on Is one < omo-' up. and t h I'ms oil ( on!\' two 
('ill'*-'; an inahilil "S' t (» 1 illi-i' ss ha h .'■eem,- tome ;1 lirf fault 
of oiir vs heat. ‘I la* a\'('ra,. e Imm I h of ^ti'.ns isoidv 2 f( . to 2 
ft. 0 imla s. d'he asei-ago | roiliicc i. a j'oinl \er\ ki'eiilv de- 
l>ated, hi If I he fic.-sf nai i \ e jinle.-s a r<* now inelined i o put it sd 
live fold, w hich, ait< r niakiii'.>[ allossMin cTor 1 lie los-.s l>v reaping, 
gleiiiiing, and treading out, eorre.-ponds tofi gro.s.'.i pnaluci; of 
siNlnld^ e.r M\ niaiiint.^, or e^idit and a half hii.shels to t he 
jiCrc. This is I lu* g( iii ral a\era'.''e I hasi* assumed ath*r mueli 
can‘lul eiKjnijT. d'he comuion cultis ahirs lalk of ihrei* and 
loiii'told, hut 1 know' ]i\ e\] lerl men t lioss ini-'erahl\ pom* a. 
field Hill,' t ke lo produei* on ly threefold. <)m t lu* oilier liaml, 
ten ami twi'Uelohl ai'(* not uneomiuon, and in .'i\ plac(*s 
AN here I eiil a hisAva in .Mareli. I I got fi'om fourteen to 
seAa’jih’e. lold. < )iie aiiiii,' ing ea’'e iia])p(*m*d in a a illag<*. (iiirro- 
lic, AN Inch I N it-ih'd w hen 1 he an he,if A\a'' yming . a cn It ival or (‘\- 
post 11 ki I ed agaiiKsi ni\ a\in*age rt*n f -rat(*.s, a-'''{*rl ing that Jii.> 
iii*ld Nvoiild oiiIn produce lhr(*efohI. ] oUert’d to giNC him tin* 
])ricc of c\ ery seer helow ti\(*fold if Iic» Nsould give* mo tho 
same for (*\ ery soer ahnAe, hut la.* (l(*clin(*d flic liargaiii. I 
rcaijeif his iichl foi* him 'flu* produei* Ava.s fi\'(* /rcr//n nutni i 
and I \N 1*11 ty-onc /<ie/ < (IN. Ol* lifteenldUl ; hut then it must- he 
reiiieinhercd that the har\(*N.i (tf J.sOl NNiisa n (*rA’ (*\c(*ptionall v' 
fine one. 


1) •srasvs <<J Wheuf. 

'Jda* chief disease toAvhicli an h(_*at is subject is \]n: (jlu'rtum, 
a mildcAv Nvliich first attacks tim stalk and h*a'f, turning it 
yclloNv and sjiocklt'd, so that it leaN(‘s a yellow stain on the 
clothes of any one passing through the field, and then aflix'ts 
1 lie ear, shriAcfling it uj). iSome of the grains are merely 
riidinM*iitary, and hloAV iiAvay tnIi I j the cliiiff in NvinnoAving, 
and all Iuiac a AAiinkled, Avitliered look. 1 have iieard it said 
that the.su grains liaA e not lost vitjil penver, and ^r(^ as good 
for s(‘(m 1 as any other giaiim, luit the iuiiN'i*r.sal natiAO impres- 
fiioii is that they are worthless for .socmI. Krom the smallncs.s 
of tlio grain tliCMliscaSO is ealled jirrlr, the grains heing al- 
most us small as those of (eumiiiiii). 'Phe great and fam- 
ous year wlien tho Avlieat Avas entirely destroyed hy this 
disease AA'as 1831, and the eoiintry has Imd jiurtial \ i.sitations 
of it since. High-lying thin fields ai)|x*ar to be safe from it; 
it attacks low situations and fields AA’liero tlic wheat has come up 
very thick. 'I'ho native ideais that it is cau.scd hy the h(»at thrown 
back hy clouds in the end of .laiiiuiry, and they say it is born 
on tho Bunttunf Pmichmif if witliin ton days from tliat time : 
there are no clouds, the wlieat is safe. Another disease is tho 
black smut, or kan*'. : it attacks single oars, is not contagious, 
and is supiiosed to bo a si^n of richiioss in tlie soil, and never 
does cxteiiBivo injury. Withering (oomuljann) can hardly bo 
called a dieoase, us it arises solely from dryness. Kvery stool 
IS generally seen surrounded by dead stalks and leaves, which 
it has thrown out but has not been able to keep alive. Irri- 
gation is the obvious remedy for this, but then the fear is 
generally felt that irrigation would bring on mildew. 

Soils^ 

The soil that provaHs throughout the district is the black 
alluArial loam commonly known as ** black cotton soil.*' It 
has all the well knoWn characteristics that distinguish this 


soil wherever it is mot with*— tho anoommon fertility, the 
tendency to crack and sink into fissures and holes, which 
makes it very dangerous for riding, the great powers of ab- 
sorption, the extreme muddincss and softness in rainy wea- 
ther, and tho rotoiitivenoss of moisture. It is of varying 
depths from (\ inches to 30 foot, and its average depth is pro- 
bably about 10 foot ; beneath it is found rod ^^ayolly clay, or 
sand. Tho general name for it all over tho district is Toar, or 
'i}hnrrla)\ but in llajwara it is usually culled kahnr. Else- 
where k'fihar is coiisidcrod more clayey variety of niar, 
quicker to dry. and ajiter to fissiire, mostly found in low bot- 
toms. It is a stronger soil than uAorage nn/r if it gets water 
enough, but it (lri8s so ra pidly that, unless a shower of rain 
falls du rill g t he [)loughiiig, it is as hard as a stonebofore sowing 
can be begun. 'Thu true mar should ho ])erfoclly flat and 
level, free from stone or sand, tho “water running oil it by 
gf*nLh' sloping ehainu‘k'<, without denuding the hind. Where 
it is iinduhUin'r, the, aetion of NN'atm* carri(\s oil' tho top dress- 
ing of good soil, leaving the gravelly ehiy or sand (ixposed ; 
or el.^f* if eiits deep eliannek'i down to these siib-.strata, niid 
spreads their null I -rials over the land. ITmico tJie elassitica- 
lion of ev(M*y (k'scripl ion of soil depends on thec^egivoiu 
Avhich it d(‘parls from tlie standard, either in undulation, sto- 
iiin(‘s.s, or .‘'andine-is. If it lies in a hollow it is called hihtir. 
If it undiilate.-i .^ligTilly tin' soil loses its richness, becomes 
hi’OAAJi in color, and conlains small stones ,pr l:unlin)\ j)eh])les ; 
it, i.*' th<*n called nmi'ot, or imn'fiml, or inaml'K It it undiihitos 
still more, and Ix-coiin-s fn llei* of gravel and jielihles, it i.s 
called ranl.f'r. if it ht-ennu's sandy, instivad of loamy, it is called 
.m//io (I pri"’iiinn'. from tin* same r(K)t AvhicJi avi 5 lind in tho 
great, ** Sahar.i”) : hnt tliisisoiilN 1 hi* case along tlie hanks 
of ri\ er.s, AN here I lu' sand hronght iIoami from the hills has 
b(*en depo.'^ited by Hoods, tf it is a stony hill-side it is ealled 
hiirr/oa'. or linnl!>‘ or/-i///»', or in some parts Llnoioo'tr oy 
iiJnh'n'. Thus llatiie.'S and riehm*ss go together, and pebbles 
and llgbl soil are alNNays found where ilic laud undulates con- 
siderably .Old He>, in little liilks, sispavateil by ravines. There 
an* no great sandy plains or ee.s/o- tracts, such as are coiu- 
luon in l'pp(‘r India. t]very part of the valk'y is ciiltnrahle, 
o\eept AN here a hill spur stands out into the plain, or a net- 
NNork of vaNines leaves no surface for the jilough to Avorkupou. 
L'^'rom this character of the, soils it follosNs that the best kinds 
must be ghenupto rubbeo er#jAs, and klmrei'f soavu only 
ill t be ligiiter .-,oils. l‘h*om its richness, its de-plh, and its 
capacity for ret ami ng mni.'- lure, tli(* tmir is jirohably unsur- 
pas.'cd’bv any soil in India as a producer of wla-at; hut in 
this t'O calk'd “ cot 1 on !-oil,” cotton or tiny other khureef 
crop could noi erosN. When unlimited heat, and moisture are 
supplied, it b(*conies so rank in its luxuriaiico tlnil it is abso- 
lutely too rieli to groAv aiiN u sf'fu 1 (‘rop ; the [iluut ^^rows ii]) 
uuliealthy, and is i fioked by ihi* mass of AAX'ods around it. 
d’liese ill ordinary se.isoiis it is impossihlo to clear awaiq for 
if liand-lioeiug is used tlio labourer’s feet sink in ; and the hoc 
brings 11]) the soNvn ])]ant along Avith the AA'oeds ; or if the 
is used the bullocks’ feet sink in. ^V^Il0^ a break in tho 
rains occurs, and tlu; laud gets dry, or Imtar as it is called, it 
(*an b(* AVi'cded ; hut the break.s are rare, and in rich soil the 
AA'ceds ANOuld extii’]»ate l h(‘ plant Ixdbro tho lioo got its chance. 
A good svsti*m of suh-soil draining might do something to 
remedy tins, hut at presonf the^ result is that mar and htlmr 
lands an* deA’oted entirely to rubbeu ; tho lighter lands pro- 
duce the khureef crojis. M’here is a dobatoahlo class of land 
I lie la •••///, in wliicli eitlier cl.ass of crop can he sown, and 
there rotation can be folloAvod ; but for all practical purposes 
at present, black soil, Ioa’cI land, and land growing rubbeo 
crops are convertible terms, Nvhile undulating, light, and khu- 
rcef lauds convey one and tho .=^aiuc idea. I'he soil round vil- 
lages is (.ailed Ichcra, a Avord wliich originally meant the raised 
mound on which n village is phiood, and which is applied to 
mean both the village and tlu^ soil of the mound round tho 
village. From its sal tnoss it is good for tobacco, and mai so 
{mvJd'ff) is also grown on it ; but though it is enriched by 
animal nduse, it is not regularly manured, and ha.s not tho 
same value as the gotrhau land of Hindustan. 

Analysis of Soils. 

I submitted three samiilea of black soil to Mr. D. Waldie, of 
the Barnagoro Chemical Works, near Calcutta, for o.xamina- 
tion and analysis ; and J now proceed to give tho results, to- 
gether with extracts from his report, 'fhe samples were taken 
from Puchlaora, a Arillapjo in tho Rajwara pergnnnah ; from 
liehsulporo, tho finest village in tho Hoshungabad i)ergunnah 
and from Chewnl, a village in the Taptoe Valley, where tho 
black soil is still almost virgin, and produces crops of about 
twelvefold. After describing tho first process of grinding 
the earth in a mortar, Mr. Waldie goes on to say : — 

** Each sample was subjected to a mechanical analysis, by 
thoroughly softening the soil with boiling water, and elutria- 
ting. This was done by subjectiuff the softened earth, placed 
in a tall deep ^lass, to a current of water through a pipe issu- 
ing fVom an orifice of about a sixteenth of an in<m in diameter 
near the bottox^of the glass (the oolunm of water in the pipe. 

^ • 
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being about fifteen inches high) till all the finer portions were 
washed off ; the residue being coarse sand. The finer portions 
being allowed to settle, were sul^'eoted to a gentle cur- 
rent of water, or rather a rapid dropping through the s^o 
tube, till all the finest particles were washed ofi. The residue 
was fine sand. The finest particles settled were the clay. Each 
portion was dried at 212^, weighed, burnt, and weighed again, 
and the following were the resulis ; — 

No. L-^Elaeh Soil from Purohlaora, Pergunnah Rajwara. 

LOW BY PITOIQ AT 212 TIB OllTt. MOIBTORM. 



Incombustible 

Matter expelled 


earth. 

by ignition. 

Coai-se sand and gravel 

4-60 

•04 

Fine sand 

18-92 

1-68 

Clay, or finest particles 

68-10 

6-76 


91-52 

8-4S 

Loss by ignition 

S-4S 


Soil dried at 212® 

1*00 



No, III. — Black Soil from Reksxdpore. 

LOB6 BT OBTIMO AT 212^, 67 t CKBT. MOIMTUBE. 


• I 

Inoomhnstiblo 

earth. 

Matter expelled by 
ignition. 

Coarse sand and gravel ... 

10-32 

•44 

Fine sand 

23-34 

1-41 * 

Clay, or finest particles . . . 

69-02 

6-47 


92-08 

7 32 

Loss by burning 

7'32 


Soil dried at 212® ... 

100- 



No. Ill — Black Soil from Cheivid 

LOBH bV BRYllVO AT 212°, 7 Pltll TINT. tfOlATUBlI. 


Coarso sand and gravel 
Fino sand 

Clay, or finest particles 
Loss by burning 
Soil dried at 212® 


Iiicombnatible 

Matter expelled by 

matter. 

ignition. 

4 03 

•41 

a 2814 

341 

^ 65-67 

8-44 

87-74- 1 

12-26 

12-20 1 

1 


10(»- 1 



“ The loss by ignition consisted jirincipally of water, tho 
proiiortion of organic matter being very small. 8amplo No. Ill 
contained most organic matter ; by an approximate trial No. I 
contained rather loss than No. II, and No. III. about twice 
as much as No. II. 

“ After ignition, to destroy organic matter, according to 
general practice, tho soil was digested with moderately dilut- 
ed muriatic or hydrochloric acid for an hour or two, then 
diluted, and tho soluble portioi. filtered off the insoluble. In 
general tho insoluble portion of a soil treated in thi.s way 
consists of siliceous sand or small particles of quartz mixed 
with some particles of other minerals, in so small a propor- 
tion as to make an analysis quite unnecessary. In tho pre- 
sent instance, however, the portion insoluble in the acid was 
evidently a mineral substauco composed of silica combined 
with bases, and it was necessary to analyze it also. The fol- 
lowiM is the result : — 

** [To Mr. Waldie's analysis I add, for tho sake of compari- 
son, an ‘ Analysis of tho Kegur, or black soil of tho Deckan,’ 
taken from AnsieiPs Elenienfa/ry Geology, p. 343.”] 

Constituent of the Black Soil lio. II, from Relx^ulpore. 


Alumina 

Black oxide of iron 
Lime ... * ... 
Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Carbonic acid and loss 
Sulphuric acid ... 
Phosphoric fl^id 
Silica 


.E-S-c-p 

SI2 

6*120 

9-760 

4-298 

2 960 

1-386 

1*766 

1-186 

•610 

•696 

*898 

•116 

•167 

1 680 


*0l7 


070 


•092 

61-720 

14*454 

77*760 



14-870 2-030 

7*243 1-0 

3-151 1-6 

1*696 10-20 

1*493 
-282 
1*680 
-017 
•070 
61-812 

92-214 


It oontaiued almost nothing soluble in Water, gate po in- 
dication of nitrate or of ammoma, and only vety fimt iiidu;sk- 
tious of any nitrogenised or animal matters. 

The soil consists of trap-rock in process of disinteffration^ 
and tho two columns of soluble and insoluble in acid shew the 
process of the decomposition of the rook. The very finest 
particles of clay obtamed by olutriations, when digested with 
acid, leave a residue of dark brown particles, di&ring from 
the coarser in being more mixed with and incrusted over by 
tho silica separated from tho dissolved basis. The largest 
particles, when washed clean and examined by a magnifior, 
shew the appearance of tho original rock. Tho black color is 
due to the original rock. The color is somewhat browner than 
that of the sample of triqvrock sent with it, owing, no doubt, 
to the oxidatiou of some of tho black oxide to red oxide. Tho 
apjx^arauoo of oxtremo blackness in tho soil, when it looks 
blacker than tho rock, is fallacious, and is principally duo to 
the presence of water. When powdered and <lriod tho soil 
looks browner than the rock, not blacker. 

• 

*• I have omitted in my analysis of No. IT to notice tho pre- 
sence of chlorine, as tho quantity was so minute tliat it could 
not bo estimated. No doubt it exists as a tracio of chloride 
of sodium, or common salt, which is found in almost all na- 
tural waters.” 


Area cnlfimled hy a Plough, 

It follows, from the nature of tho soils thus described^ 
that ill many villages no khureef crops at all are grown, 
and in a few no nibboo is grown.* Jiut on the whole tlio 
avera^m proportion of the two crops is seventy-six to twenty- 
four. Every plough can till twenty-five acres on an average, of 
which twenty are sown with rubhoe. In villages where there 
is no khurcof the plough will only till twenty acres. Ln tho 
eastern pergunnahs the proportion is a lil.tle less, in tho west- 
ern a little more ; and I have oven known of thirty acres be- 
ing tilled and sown with one plough, but this entails prodi- 
giously hard work in Sopteinbor and October. Four bullocks 
form the complemout for a plough one pair is yoked from 
morning to 9 A.Wt., and tho otifer pair from 9 to noon. Then 
the ploughman eats liis dinner, and after 1 p.m*. ploughing re- 
commences, and the two pair have each a spell of work. The 
poorer cultivator, who has only one pair, ploughs from morn- 
ing till 12 A.M., and from 3 p.m. to evening. Tho total, num- 
ber of p»loughs in the district, as shewn in tho Scttlomoiit 
Heturns, is 29,321, which gives an average urea of twenty-five 
and a half acres to a plough. I should think this too largo an 
area, considering tliat tliei’o are many men who cannot get as 
much land as they can till, and several village artisans, Ac., 
who do a little agriculture besides tlieir regular trade ; but 
perhaps this is balanced by the two-biillock ploughs, which 
only count as a half, but do more than half the work of a 
four-bullock plough. 

'Phe cattle used in agriculture are those bred in tho valleys, 
or cattle from Mt^lwa, Nimar, and Borar. The latter bear a 
good character, but are uncommon \ tho Nimario is small and 
active, a capital trotter, better suited for tho cart than for 
the plough ; tho Malwa bullock is largo, heavy, and sluggish. 
Largo bodies of Bunjaraa make a regular trade of driving 
them to tho south and soiling them there, roturning general- 
ly after harvest to get tho mono}'. Most cultivators keep two 
or three cows, and breed their own calves, and have no occasion 
to buy. The superstition against castrating them is, however, 
useful to prevent brooding in and in. Several largo castes 
always sell their young bulls to loss scrupuloins dealers, and 
buy oxen in return. Almost every cultivator has at least one 
buffalo, and many have more; large cultivators owning four or 
five ploughs, iu Hurda and Sooiioo, often have eight or ton 
biiffiilos. They calve in July or August, and remain iu milk 
for six months ; those that do not calve again next year give 
milk for a whole year. The buffalos are very well fed, and as 
long as they are in milk their owner will grudge them 
nothing. A seer of biuola and a seer of oil-cake or ulei are com- 
monly given as a daily ration, and in tho cold weather the 
cultivator regularly cuts a largo basketful of loaves of the her 
for his buffalo. In old times he sold tho ghee ; now that he is 
rich ho oats it. 


Huml^ add, dissolved by alkaline carbon *374 



Water, with a little organic matter ... 
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AQRIGHLTURAL STOCK. 

FBEPARATION OF CATTLE FOOD. 

To the Editor of the Madras Mail. 

Sib, — Y ou remibliBhod in a back numlier of the Mo il a letter 
of mine about cnaff-cuttera. 1 now Boml you an extract ft*oin the 
Mash Lane Express — attached to an advcrti»einent sheet of stock 
feoiling implements-— fur milling, grinding, pulping and steaming 
cattle focKl. The extract coutajgB some usefiu information, and 
ia^written by an eminent agricultiirist : — 

"’Now that it is known to absolute certainty that the root crop, 
however much, it may yet improve, will bo very much under t.lu* 
average, a considerable amount of anxit'ty is beginning to bo felt 
as tonow the live stock are to be got through the winter in any- 
thing like profitablo condition. Although extra care and atten- 
tion will not increase the available supply of fo<)rl that lia.s Iwen 

E rovided for use during the winter months, yet it is astonishing 
ow much may Ihj done in ev'en the apparently small matter of 
liormitting nothing to be waste«l, juid utilizing every substance 
capable of being used ivs footl, such, for instance, as straw and 
inferior hay, which in ordinary years would l)e looked upon as fit 
for no other puriiose than that of being converted into litter. 

" For the prevention of loss by waste, fur the bettor economy 
of valuable food, and for enabling the l>easts to thoroughly assi- 
milate their frxxl, oiid extract all the nouri.'.hment it contains, the 
machinist has come to the aid of the farmer, an<l by so doing, has 
rendered agriculture a most important service, b irst, ami pro- 
bably most important of all, we have the chaff-cutter, workea by 
steam, by horse, or by hand. Ai;cor<ling to the size or necessity, 
the occupation roquireil. It is scarcely necessary tt» say, that the 
chaff-cutter should be one of the indispensable re([uisitcs of every 
form, not on any consideration to lie done without, and u.se<l re- 
gularly at all seasons. 

*‘Tu conjunction with the pulmu* they beeomo eminently 
useful, as when roots are pulped they can be mixed up with 
chaffed hay or straw of oven Tniddling (juality, and when jxr- 
mitted to undergo a kind of iiioifiicnt fermentation by being 
mixed togeilicr mr 24 hours or so, the mass becomes so sweet- 
ened as to become extremely palatable to all cattle, sleors, 
feeding bullocks, and dairy stock alike thriving on it. Crush- 
ed oats, Indian corn, linseed meal, ground oil -cake, or any 
other substance in the shaffe of meal can be .mi.xed with the 
chaff and pulp, either dry or boiled, and poured on it, so as to 
form a mucilage, in which state the wliolo mixture is still 
more relished by the animals, and being so well prcfiared, 
they can fill themselves cmickly and s]icnd the gi’oaterportiou 
of their time ill repose. Thus by the use of those machines, 
wo have economy at the very outset, inasmuch as by their 
use WG can utilise food of iiifci’ior ciuality by being enabled 
to mix it with other substances, which render it palatable, 
and which could not possibly be <lone without it bi'iiig previ- 
ously rediK^Cfl to a state of commuiiitioii. When tlie<lry food 
used is of suixrior quality, the animals bave sill ilu5 ailvantagi* 
of it, an<l tlieir progress is correspondingly ((uick. In spring 
and cai'ly summer, wlieii Italian rye grass, tares, Ac. are being 
given to stock, it is exceedingly di;sirablo to mix such c.xccssive- 
jy green and succulent food with iiay oj* straw' to jjountcract tlic 
looseness engendered by their wab*ry nature; the mixing can 
only bo done in a way that the stock will eat both, liy ]nittiiig 
the whole through the chaff'-eutters, as when attcnqded to be 
given long, however well they may be mixcjl, the green fond will 
he picked carefully out, and the dry left Ixhiiid, Excellent re- 
sults follow this iikkIc of ])i’ei)aring green food, and an increased 
nuinlxir of heiwls can be kept by horsc-fceding% and increased fer- 
tility imparted to the soil, by the large quantity of manure m.wle. 
'fhere is, to be sure, the first cost of tlni machine, w'car and tear, 
and the exiTonso of working to he deducted from the [irolit ; this, 
however, Ixsars no coinjiarison wdiatever to the beneficial results 
to be derived from their use. One syasoii’s trial being sufReieiit 
to convince any one of their value, and the truth of tliis as.scr- 
tion.” — Y ours faithfully, 

LO. Bodlam. 

2nd Feb. 187J. 


CATTl.K FUDULU. 

Froiii Jaeut-Coloiiel K. JhHldam, on Sjxicial lJuty» b» fhe 
Secretary to the Chief Comiuissioiier of Mysore, Bangalore, 
dated the 14tli November 1870. 

Some time ago, in a conversation with the Chief CJoiiimis.siouer 
of the Province and in correspoiidonee w'ith distriist officers, I 
advocated the uae of chaft’ cutters for working uj) and economizing 
the rough footl given to the cattle here, and I wrote to England 
for a model of the simplest luid cheapest chaff’ cutter. I would 
oven suggest a further step in this direction. 

The.Jdea of breaking up their ffxKl for the beasts of the 
field h!^ taken firm hold of agricultural practice in Euroi^. Chaft' 
cutting, pulping, grinding hay, milling corn, propured condiments 
for cattle food, ivll stwm to point to one direction — a more 
uatiirnl treatmoiit in feeding domestic animals^ 
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Oats given to u horse will often grow after paasiiig through his 
^stomach, and the rooks may lio seen picking the corn out the 
horse dung on the highway; when the dung of the hay*fed horse 
in siunnier has been drieil and scattered, we find the sha]pe and 
, substance of snlit hay still remaining in it ; part of this food 
1 thorefon; has filled the stomach, but has nut been reduced ftom ite 
I original stati» for want of grinding. If w^e wdsh to see the impo^ 

1 taiicc of wet grinding, let us study the process a cowr undergoes in 
I chewing the cud. After the fooil of tho cow has been soakeil 
! sonic time in the first sttjinach, it is subjected to tho cud chew- 
ing pri>ccs.H of her iM)worful jaws ; when its remnants have been 
I voided at last in form of nmimrc, wo see that trituration has been 
j -well jH*rforinod ; — grass, liay, straw', roots, &c., have lieen grouiul 
j tfi pulp. Now' if all tlie fiMxl of the cow' could bo reduced to pulp 
; or ]»ow'dor by artificial iiican.s, the rough work of nimination 
I wouhl bo less laborious. 

I ^riio coarse stalks of plant jungle grass, hnigli straw, and 
; libroiiK matter, whii-li formontbs form ilio fo»Kl of cattle herr, 
j if subject to tho grinding or mealing procc.ss, might be mixed with 
, aromatio seeds, .salt, oil-cak(‘, and condimenls know'ii tis cattle ftxjd 
and fiiriii a wholesome and ]>alatable food, iiisteiul <4* being trodden 
I under foot as it is by the poor beasts, aial only oaten wliouthey 
i arc 1*041110.011 by luiiiger to such a state that tlioy arc gUul to eat 
j whatever C4>mes w ithin their reach. With a more intelligent 
I .system 4 >fpri‘paniig cattle fooil, vve slmiibl hear kss of tho hsise- 
1 ne.s.s prevailing aiiMjiig th4^ cattle iii the rain.s, and of the eonstipa- 
; ti4m tliey uii4lerg4) in the 4lry hot season. The lueat-butcherH W’oukl 
I give us better beef and realize quicker returns. 


S0U(;H4)— AMIOKICA.V FOllACIE I’L.VN'r. 

i Kvtract friun a letter from Licintenant-tJolonel F. Ijo4ldam, 4Hi 
I S[H'ei.il Duty, My.s4)re C4)mmissi4)n, to tlio 01fi4uatiiig Secy, to 
the CMuef ( ’onmiis.sioncr of Mystu'o, datc<l 2Gth Dec. 1W7<). 

I Ox my return from the country 1 found tho sorgho ha4l madt; 
i V4‘ry rapid growth in the i>rece4ling fortniglit ; it was to 4 foot 
j high, and laiw* in the J2tli w'eck of its growth, it is fr4)m fi to 7 

, f4;et high and coming int4» tkiwer ; if I iiicliulod the height of 

! the flower stalk it 'WQiild be f) feet from the gr4»und. Tho cr4')]) 

lia.M 4[nit4* an imp4jsiug ui)p(iarance w'ith its abuiidant lioh foli- 

age, full 4)f Hiicebavine matter, and it 4piile comes up t4) the dc- 
seription giv4'ii of it by the Americans as a first rate forage 
plant. 1 ga\4* a small quantify of it to my bulhicks and they^ 
eat it greedily ; have also cut a small (piaiitity as siKjcimeu of 
4hv forag4; aiul to se45 whether 4)ne 4»r more ruitings can bo got 
out of the plants tus is d4)ne in Amencii ; but there the first croj) 
is cut xi^ry much earlier than mine lias been, and the lateness 
I of the season is against it. .1 sliall grow the remainder of the 
t crop for seed. 

# il* >» 

The sorgho S4) far lias answ'(*r4^d admiral»ly, and should 1)4: 
further experirnentiMl on. In the rainy season I hiiV4) no dmibt 
it w'ill be still more luxuriant, but grown as it has been by me 
after tli4^ rains ; it turns out a. imist heavy er4)p 4)f the most fat- 
tening kiml 4)f gi*een cattle fo4)d, when gre4‘ii griiss is no hmger 
abui)4laiit for fattening cattle ; I should think it uuequalle4l by 
i any tiling grown at j>roseut at JJangalore. 

¥f * 

• 


CATTLK niSKAM-:. 

Sill, — lMy4Mir issue 4»f flu* 7tli instant tlier4i is an interesting 
hittiT by Dr. Smith, of the llth Hussars, r4‘S])4-eting the preveii- 
ti4Ui 4>f pleur4)pii(‘umouia in cattle, by iimeiilatii)!!. ^Plus was fii*si 
generally a4l\4)cate4l alaait tlie year 18-')d, wlien ])l4'uriq»neunioiiia 
: Av;is Very ] we valent in Englan4l and in tla- nciglilxairiiig ecnintries 
i 4)11 the e4M4tim‘nt 4)f Kur4)p44. I w'as at that Imie atf.on4ling lec- 
: tures upon the .subject by Brofessor Sym4)ii«lH, 4»f tlu* Ifoyal Ve- 
I terinary C4>llege in L4»n4l4ui. Ih: tiie4l iin)ciiI.ilioM, aial also 
w atclxsl its eflbcts ill great numbers of cattle upon wliii’li itliad b4*en 
! trie4l by 4)thers. After a tli4>j*ougli«inve.stigation, he came to the 
j e4Uielu.si4Hi that it 4li4l U4)t, like iiajciilatiou fur small-j)ox, geiie- 
. rally secure immunity for ever afterward.^, but that .so long as 
the irritatn)!! in the tail lasteiban aiiim.il w.is very rarely attacked 
by plouropiieumoiiiii. In this w'ay great numbers 4)f cattle w'ere 
I pr4)bably sa\e4l, because the 4li.sease, when .sweeiiing over lulistrict, 
j irequently remains 4>nly a few \\4‘4‘ks or months in any 4)iie locali- 

; ly- 

I liioeulati4)n was perfbrmeil by taking S4Ujie l^mi)h from the 
j lungs 4)f an animal w’liieh h.t4l lat4*ly 4li4*d, ami iiiscrting it w'ith 
I a lancet int4) the tails of ila^ ^itlau*. It ilal not ])r«xluec any 
form of pleuroiMieiimonia, but a feseri.sh state 4)f system, w'hieh 
was 4_)ftoii mistaken h)r a mill attack 4)f that diseiuse, though it 
was really causeil by the irritation 4)f a large .sl4)Ughing sijre iii 
tho place whore the lymph had been intr4>4luce<l. Prwiiiently, 
as Dr. Smith touiid at the (Vijk*, the tail mortified and uropp^ 
off*. Alx)ut thirteen years ag*) L saw a great 4leal of jdeiiropneu- 
moiiia, and quite agree with y4)ur corresiximleut that no medical 
tnmtment is of the slightest use. From 2d to 2.^) per cent, of tho 
cattle attaekoil rec4)Nere4l, when wahnly e)4ithed ami carefully 
iiurseil, ami tlie extensi4)n 4.>f 4li.'seasc among the healtliy ones 
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seemed to bo almost entirely stopped by inserting lai-go setons 
iii thoir dewlaiw, which no doubt actetl as temi3orarv prevontives, 
iinioh on the sanio principle as the in trisl notion of lymph into 
the tails. Salt given daily in largtr quantities with the food also 
;ij>peared ttj l)e beueiieial. 

If the disease which is now destroying cattle in several parts 
of India jiroves to l)e pleuroiaiouinonia, T l)elieve that by 
far the tiuiokest and surest way to eradicate it would JLkj to adopt 
measures similar to those which were so successful in England 
during the late cattle plague, '?>/«,. drawing a line round the in- 
fected districts, allowing no cattle to pass out, and immo<liately 
killing and burying any that are attiicked. 

J. .1. Mkyjiilk, V.S. K.A., 

Jhansic, lOth December 1870. 

SFAVAiJK- GROWN GRASS. 

Apropos of the sewage question, the following cxti’iict frtun the 
Lamet w worthy of the consideration of all practicfil men inter- 
ested in the matter : ** Our attenti<»n has recently been directed 
to the occasional occurrence of disease t>f a fatal cfiaiaeter among 
cattle pastured on sewngc-iiTigated land. These results are na- 
turally attributed to the chariicter oftlie pasture, which is errone- 
ously supposed to have origiiuiteil a new and sjKcial kind of 
disorder. The following nuiy be taken as an ilhistr.ition. 'Plu! 
owner and occupier of some thirty or forty acres of land, irrigat- 
ed by the sew’age flowing from a town containing alxait 4,(K)0 jh- 
Imbitants, discovered, during the Iasi three or four months, three 
bullocks and a cow dead in this i)roi)erty ; and a bull whic‘h was 
kept in a sliod, but fed on some Italian grass grown on the same 
land, was likow'ise attacked with a disease of wliicli it rapidly died. 
The ap])eariUices discovered after death wore (hose of blood 
effused on the brain, eiilargcineiit ()f tlie spleen, and inflamma- 
tory injectitui of the lining membrane of the sbunach and 
intestines. Such is a concise but grai)liio account of a disease 
W’hich has been w’cll known in this country to veterinary surgeons 
f<ir more than thirty years as splenic apoplexy — an anthra- 
coid mahuly due t«» an excessive supply of stimulating food. 

It occui*s most frequently on liiglily-maimred lands, but often on 
poor s(»ils ; although the lias clays and red snndstmie may Ik.* 
said to be its habitat. Water iuipiegiuitod*w'itli organic- matters 
xvill cause the disease ; and for this reason miinials cannot al- 
ways be gi’azed xvith impunity on se^Yage -grown grass. Yet the 
herbage, if cut and given in moderate (jiiautitics, has not been 
found injurious. Although the princijiles of sewage irrigation 
may be perfectly sound and irrcfragibU; ni tlicm.selves, difficultii*.s 
of detail involved in a now process of a i*-omplicateil kind cannot 
be overcome at once. Almost everything depends on the system 
of iiTigation purHUo<l. The amount of sewage must be so propu-- 
tioned to the crops, that the noxious elcMueiits in the former can 
idl be taken up and traiismutod into the fi.Nsue.s the latter, 
otherwise the supply of manure will he too liberal, and thchci bago 
will U*coiiJC what the .slic])Iierd terms ‘ stencliy,' and in this state, 
iis can be readily imagined, tin* gniss acts as a vegetable poison 
most deadly always in the ca^'C of animals that are being fed for 
the buichor.’^ 


DLODOKIZATION OF sKWAOl!. 

To those interested in the development of sew’age farnis in this 
country, a discovery just made by Messrs. Fotbes and Price, for 
precipitating the fnictifying matter in sewage in a.n inodorous 
condition, will be of some value. ^Ir. Forbes obseiwcd at a meet- 
ing of tlic British Ass(x*iati(*ii for the aihaJK^cnu'nt of .science, 
held at Liverpool on the 20th ultimo, that “ w hile fully admitting 
the advantage of sew age iiTigatiou ai)plic<l to certain localities, he 
believed they w’ould agree as to the importance of searching out 
for some chemical prwess by wliicli the sewage miglii l>e at oneo 
dooilorized to such an extent that the liquid coiihl l>e run off into 
rivei*s or tlio sea without danger to health.” Thi.'^ Mr. F<»rbes 
d(x.*s by adding a solution of tbe mineral phosphates, es|H*eially 
thosd containing ulumiiia, and milk of lime to the sewage, when | 
the ammonia is i>rcc*ipitatcd ill the sliape of a double jihosphate. | 
“ l^lr. Forlies,” the rejKii-t pnxieods to inform us, “illustrated the 
ju’oeess w'itli a bottle of biverj)o<‘l scw’agc, and the result was that 
in a few minutes tJie iireeipitate w’as seen falling to the botiojii, 
leaving the water i>ci*fectly cJeiu* and free from .muhII. In fact, 
ho contenilod that the sewage water so purified etmhl be drunk 
without oflence, and he caused some amusement by drinking a 
wdueglass of the w*ater clarified from the London sow'age. ’ 


AORICULTURK IN TllA VANCORK. 

It is curious to notice how little is known in a country no 
purely agricultni'nl as Travancorc of agriculture and the grow'- 
mg of crops. Jattle, if un^'thiiig, is done to the soil in the 
way of manuring, and the unfortunate land has to go on pro- 
ducing crops, in many cases year after year, without any 
assistance save that of a few boatloads of “ scrub” and leaves. 
We have repeatedly argued with ryots on the subject, and 
our arguments have in most cases been met by the remark, 
1 do as my father did, hO mode his [laddy-lield j»ay, and 


flo do I.” But surely this is a poor argiment. Wo know 
how hard it is to bring a native to believe that any change ^ — 
that anything in fact that runs counter to hiS deep!l^-rooted 
ideas, which are often mere prejudices,— -can be for sood. 
Yet, there can be no doubt tnat in the matter of agii^tare 
many and great changes are seriously necessa^. Trovanoore 
is making great advances in education and draisotion gene- 
rally, many men who years ago would have ridiculed the idea 
of sending their sons to school to learn English, Greek, Latin, 
Euclid, &c., now are only too glad to acknowledge the benefit 
of education; why, then, sh^d there be any difficulty in 
bringing the ryots to believo^at after all they are making a 
mistake in adhering too strictly to the rules that have bbou 
thoir own because their father’s guide in the matter of 
agriculture. That they are “ cutting thoir own throats,” 
to use a common expression, and that a futui'O genera- 
tion w'ill suffer for tlioir ignorance, wo have no nesita- 
tion in stating. Tlicro enn be no doubt that buid becomes 
impoverished, by dogreos of course, and consoquontly 
<»nly j)urcc[> table to the experienced eye, by the “ takc-em-tliat- 
you-caii-get-oiit-of-tho-land” system which obtains in Travancorc, 
The remedy is in the hands of the landowners. A few hundred 
nqiees w’orth of Phiglish manure— guano, phosphates, and bones, 
are all excellent, — would suffice to give a large extent of land a 
good “ top dressing of the result we have no doubt, the yield 
w'ould be greatly increased, the quality of the grain improved, 
and the landow iier, by a judicious application of the manure 
abovenieiitioiied, w^niild he enabled to cultivate his land every 
year, insteafl of as is tlie case witli some allowing it to lie fallow 
every second year. Good fanning always pays the best. The 
best farmer is lie who, w’hile w'orkiiig cheaply, shows the best re- 
turns for his money. Lahonr is so plentiful, and consequently so 
cheap ill the plains of Travancore, that w’c fear it will be many 
years before machinery will be iiitroiliiced into the country gene- 
rally. Still there can no be doubt that steam ploughs, pumps and 
mowing machines would be of inestimable value to the landowner 
ami wouM also prove highly remunerative. With a good system 
of cultivation, and a supply of machinery — the latter, of course, 
would, at the outset, be expensive — a man might cultivate his 
land for a mere nothing, and it would produce double the crops it 
now does, a}e, and more. It would be an excellent thing if agri- 
culture were generally tanglit in our schools, and if the Sirkar 
were to start a model farm — certainly not out of place in the 
model state — in some central part of the country, W’here men could 
see with their own eyes the benefits derived from a gooil system, 
wc feel sure that ere long most of the old prejudices now preva- 
lent woidd be cast jxside, and that wdth the assistance of the Sir- 
kar, a thorough system of agriculture would soon lie spread 
throughout the length and breadth oftlie country . — Travancore 
llvmliL 


POPPY cn/ri:HK in north amj:rr:a, 

I N (»rder to supply the rcqiiiiements of American pharmacy, 
tlie cultivation of the pojipy has been commenced in various 
parts of North America. According to the Journal Vliarnmcw iV 
Auvern, Galifoi-idan agricnlturistR have tried it upon a large scale, 
and as they have been as.sisted liy the extensive experience of 
the Chinese, great numbers of whom are now settled in the state, 
the experiment has suceeedeil very well. There is much in this 
enterprise to tempt the farmer. It is well known that the ixippy 
willgrow in almosteverykiiiflof N(»il,aiid in nearly all climates, and 
that it needs vei-y little skill for its cultivation. The amount of 
labour, too, required for colleetiiig the opium is small. No pro- 
cess win he more simple than to split open the poppy-head 
when it is mature, and to extract from it tlie milky juice ; this 
is rolled into ball by means of a spatula with as much ease as a 
dairymaid forms a roll of butter. T’vciity-four houi-s afterwards 
the opium is ready for sale. The poppy is also cultivated in 
Louisiana. l.»ast spring a farmer planted seven acres with it 
there, and he luipes bi collect fifty pounds of opium i>er acre. 
This would be an excellent return ; but much depends, as in the 
case of cotton, iq>oii the rapidity w4th which the gathering is 
done. The Jon rn-al of Appln’d Chemlet ry, ui a recent iinnmer, 
states that Mr. C. Wilson, of Moiiktoii Vermont, sowed in the 
spring of 1868 rather more than six and a ipuirter acres w’itli 
opium i>oppy seed. The yield from the gathereil juice of the 
poppy-heads or capsules was 140 pounds, w’hich, when dried, be- 
came marketable opium. For this the grower obtained prices 
ranging from eight to ten dollars per pund fixim druggists and 
physicians in New England. The opium furnished 6'25 per cent, 
of morphine. It is stateil by Professor Proctor, that witn greater 
cai-o in obtaining the pure juice of the capsuleR, the opium wight 
he made to vicld 10 per cent, of morphia. The proportion of 
this alkaloiii which the best Turkey opium is capable of afford- 
ing varies from 9 to 14 per cent . — south of Lidia Observer* 


MODEL FARMING IN CEYLON. 

1>£AR Bin, — I am, with many others, interested in the develop- 
ment of the model farm, and every otic who has the interest of 
this colony at heart muik feel that such an undertaking is ueccs- 
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Mry the imvffomaent and upke^ of the manj valuaUe pto- 
dn^ of the mlmif whid^ must and will deteriorate without the 
aid of proper ouhur^based on sdentifto jprinoiplea. 

Weare aU aware of the ill-efieot of inbreeding^ and with all 
apeoieii^ be it man^ beast, or rentable creation, nature has or- 
dmed a dzed law of ohai^i without which decay by some vital 
disease commences, until utter prostration or even extermina- 
tion ensues. To arrest thisi ana to prove to the natives of 
Ceylon the benefits arising from high cultivation, I presume is 
the aim of the promulgators otthe Alfred Model Farm. 

It will no aoubt ^e time to impress the value of the teach- 
ing on the minds of so apathetic and listless a race as the Oin- 
giJese generally, but with an institution at all times open to the 
public, the evidence of the startling results which must follow 
high cultivation will, I have no doiibt, rouse agriculturalists to 
the value of precept based at it will be on positive proof. 

The small yield of paddy land in Ceylon, and cxuisequent small 
return, has roused the Government to the necessity of introducing 
foreign seed, and the results of this first exi)eriment of Colombo 
seed has been variable, dependant on locality, climate or other 
causes, with which wo are unacquainted, and many doubts have 
arisen os to whether the right seed has been imported or not. 1 
laiow nothing of the Aerits or demerits of Carolina seed, but am 
convinced that whatever seed is intrrwUiced, that better results 
win be obtained by sowing a mixture of our pi*esent stock with 
any fresh importation, and by following up this imtil total repro- 
duction follows by innoculatiou, for which nature has provided 
most amply. 

The Cingalese have several sorts of paddy, viz. marveo, de- 
veredil- huueraval, damaliala olvee, tuaduvee and others, all of 
which serve difterent purposes, and are gi*own at distinct seasons, 
and I feel that to induce them to cost aside their prejudices in 
favor of a new seed will be impossible, but a gradual improvement 
of the sort in use would be appreciated, while a total change 
would be repudiated as unserviceable for purposes to which 
their present supplies ai’o devoted. 

The same rule is applicable to the whole of the vegetable crea- 
tion, and when nature in any degree falls short in the innocula- 
tive iiower, science comes to her aid — man htis discovered the ai*t 
of grafting and budding by which the vims or sap of strange 
families is imparted to the weaker ones invigorating them by 
degrees to perfection. 

With regard to the live stock now in the island, T regard 
their condition as most lamentable ; and it is to bo hoped that 
ere many years have i^asscd over our heads, we shall see the 
result of introducing new blood to this country. Immediate 
results cannot be expected, but by care and attention a gradual 
irniirovernent must take place. 

1 have formed these conclusions after much thought, .and if 
you consider them of miy value you have my permission to make 
whatever use of them you please, — Yours truly, 

Bita. 

Central Provinces, 28th October, 1870 


niCE. 

The use of rice as a breadstuff is probably coeval with the 
human race. Like that of the other cereals it extends beyond 
the reach of record. Under the name oioruz in Arabic, ornza 
in Greek, oryza in Latin, riz in French, rcia in Gennan, and rice 
in English, — it has lieen known to history for two or three thou- 
sand years, being mentioned by Theophmstus tweiity-tw«) hun- 
dred years ago, and by Iloraco, Pliny, and Celsus at a later date. 
Its native place is probably the steaming river bottoms of India, 
whence it travelled eastward and northward to China and Japan, 
and westward to Egypt and to us. When it reached Egypl we 
know not ; early enough, however, as many tliink, to give rice to 
that singular exhortation of the royal preacher of Israel, twenty- 
eight hundred years ago, in which, alluding probably to the mode 
of sowing rice on the swollen surfaao of the Nile, he says, “ Cjxst 
thy bread upon the (face of the) waters ; for thou shalt find it 
after many days.” Eccles. xi. 1. After l>eing introduced into Italy 
from Greece, as we learn by the form of the name, and being domes- 
ticated for centuries in all the southern countries of Europe, it 
was carried, in the year 1806, to the then infant colony of Caro- 
lina ; where it was soon cultivated to such extent, and brought to 
80 high a degree of perfection, that the rice raised upon the 
southern seal^ard of the American colonies, now the United 
States, has been ever since known in Europe as Carolina rice. As 
an article of food it surpasses in inqiortance every other 001*001 in 
present use. Wheat may be more nutritious, 1^0 more hardy, 
maize spread over a wider range of temperature — but rice feeas 
the greatest number of human moutlis. Among the swarming 
millmns of the tropics, and of China, it occupies the same place 
as wheat in the warmer parts of the temperate zone, and rye in 
the colder. It has been estimated that, if the human race were 
divided into Emilies according to the predominent use of the 
several grains, the rice-eaters would oocupy the first place in 
noinber ; while wheat and maize would contend for the second, 
irith a &ir promise of victory to the maize ; and the fourth place 
would be held by 170, oats, and barley. In^ed, besides being 
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" the staff of life ** in the most popukms narts cf ib is 

now so extensively used among m the other gra ta ea t si hli 
race, that it is questionable whether a greater mMxA A/f ta 
not consumed as a breadstuff than of all the other eereals oom- 
bined. lu CAaroe^am^-^Among botanists it is known bj 
its Latin name oryna, of the class Hoxandria, aud order 
Digjyuia, There is but one species, though there are many 
varieties ; for the wild rice, so called, of the North American 
ponds and lakes, is not a rice, but a reed — not an orpsa, but a 
zizania. Food chemists tells us that it contains ** leas of the nu- 
tritive principle than wheat.” This, however, is in some mea-^ 
.sures comi^ensated by the fact that of all the cereals it is the 
most compact— a merchantable bushel of maize, or Indian com, 
being rated at 66 lbs. and wheat at 60 lbs., while rice, which ra**e- 
ly sells by bulk, and therefore has no established standard like 
the others, seldom weighs less than 66 lbs. to the bushel, and 
oftenUmes more. Its conipactneas is sho^vn also in its resistance 
to being crushed, having almost a gravel-like hardness : and also 
in the &3t that skilfiil lx)iling will cause it to expand aud double 
perhaps treble — its former bulk. But, however weighty in the 
scales, it is exceedingly light Tipon the stomach. • In general 
wholosorneneM, in doliciicy of flavour, and in the variety 
of uses to which it is applicable, it is probably not sur^mssed by 
any other grain. To the strong stomach of the day labourer it is 
as well suited as the coarse breiS of the Indian corn, rye, or oats ; 
while for the delicate appetite of the invalid, or for the tender 
organs of the babe, it is a safe substitute for sago, arrowroot, 
tapioca, or cassava. — Food Journal, 

SUNFLOWER OIL. 

From Lieutenant E. BoeWam, Honorary Secretary, Mysore 
A gri- Horticultural Society, to the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore, dated 8th November 1870. 

In an article ill the Q avdon^re' Ghroiivicle oi October 1870, 

I obser\'o tliere is mention of extensive cultivation of the sun- 
flower in Russia ami Gennany. The most profit from this plant 
is gained from the see(l, which contains 40 i^er cent, of a sweet oil, 
only second in value to olive oil. Russian husbandmen were the 
first who Imstowecl their attention ou this useful oil. The German 
farmers have since taken up the cultivation. 

The oil is not only used in house-keeping but as a lubricator for 
the delicate machinery of textile fabrics, which has increased 
throughout Europe the demand for the expensive olive oil. 
From the stalks of the plant the Russians manufacture a valu- 
able potash and the rcsidum is used for fattening cattle, mode 
into oil cake. From the loaves manure is got. Sunflowers grow 
most readily in this climate. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

We find the following letter in the Gazette of India : — 

From T. C. Iloixi, Esq., Collector and President, Local Fund 
Committee, Surat, to the Revenue Commissioner, Northern 
Division, dated lUh October 187U. 

I have the honeur to report on the disiDosal of the machinery 
which was purcha.sed by the Snrat Local Fund Committee at tho • 
Broach Exhibition. It was in tho first instance all sent to Bulsar, 
but eventually two or three articles were transferred to Sooim, as 
aftordinc a better chance of disposal. 

The cnunis worked well, and wore at once bought by the Bul- 
sar people, — an experience contrary to that recently rejiortcd by 
the Collector of Ahmedabad. The flour mill and chaff-cutter 
were also readily di-sposed of, and appeal* to have been very good 
of their kind. 

The Crosshills^ clod-cmsher was tried at Bulsar before a large 
assemblage with two pairs of bullocks, and coinpletoly pulverised 
in one hour cIchIm of the largest size which covered a field of ten 
** wussas” (or 12 goonttw) in extent*. Manual labour would have 
occupied two days, and cost Rs. 6 or 7 to produce the same result. 
Tho machine was at once bought by tho patel of Waguklhura. 

Tho threshing and dressing machine wius similarly exhibited and 
approved of by the public, and was purchased by seven cultiva- 
tors, who intend to use it jointly. 

The sugar mill and portable steam engine to drive it could 
not he tried till the sugar-cane sccison at the close of 1869. It 
was then set up at Umulsar. Great difficulties were, at first 
exTwriencetl in obtiiining cane to crush, as the prejudices of the 
emtivators were very strong in opposition, and a very low rate 
was adopted. The result was that the juice was expressed at the 
rate of 36 maiaids per hour, and altogether 664 maunds of juice 
were expressed and packed in 99 jars of the usual size. The sum 
receive/ from the people for the work was Ba. 33, at 6 annas 4 
pies per jar. It was evident that under special arran^ments for 
xbel we work could be done cheaper, and that the juice would 
bear a much higher charge for expression. The juice its^f also 
was remarkably clear, and of course , obtained rapidly and simply, 
without the ruinous waste and delay which are inseparable from 
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the native process. The eugine and mill, which I consider to be 
most complete and satisfactory in every respect, were sold for 
full price to a party of influential persons resident in the district. 

The chain pump was during the first season let out to some 
cultivators in the liulsar talo^ for Rs. 250, and worked ez- 
CG^ingly well. In fact it is the best pump which has yet been 
seen in those parts. But the price is such as to place it beyond 
the roach of ordinary cultivabirs, and I regret that 1 have not 
yot got a purchaser for it. 

The centrifugal pump is also still on hand. In 1869 it was 
attached for a short time to the steam engine of the sugar mill, 
and raised \rater well ", but of course it could not be profitably 
work(Hl by so large an engine. It was afterwards set up in the 
village of Moonsar, in S(^)pa, with the bullock gear Ixslonging to 
it, hut never could Ix) got to work sjitisfactorily. Mr. Jones, the 
Municipal Kngiiieer, was good enough to examine it, and rej)orted 
, as follows : — 

“ 1 found the pump fixed at a well, tho depth of which wa.s 
about 22 feet to tlie Huiface of tho water. 

“ The purn]> aud bullock piwer were fixed by the inaistree in a 
very inielligont manner. I at once h.a»l two pairs of bullocks 
atttwhftd, and found that they could not get up tlie required 
speed to cause tho water to flow. I then had tlie bullock jiowor 
taken apart and exauiiuod, and foini<l all correct. I again at- 
tiichod tne thii'd pair of bullocks, but with no efllrt, and again 
four pairs ; tlien the speed was increased, and the water eoin- 
rnenced flowing, but unsat isfact(a’ilv. I then had the bullocks 
tiikeii away, anti ap[)lied 10 lueii, wlioii the pr(q)er spectl was ob- 
tained, and tlie pump workcil very satisfactorily, throwing ;i largo 
quantity of water. I fintl that it retjuires horse-power 2*125 to 
work H centrifugal pinup of the sauio diameter, which is 4" with 
a 22 feet, lift ; in iuMitioii to which it re<]uires two pair of hnl- 
locks to work the power independent t>f the pump, 'fhese pumps 
arc very effective when driven hy ste4ini power. Although my 
experience with pumping machinery of every descripti«ui is very 
great, I never saw an attempt made to work a pump of that class 
by 1ml lock power from that depth. It may be done for a lift, 
say of H or 10 feet, and then not effectually, as the least lo.ss of 
speed on tho part of the bullocks, the water , instantly would atop 
flowing. Any attempt t<j raise water above 10 feet with that 
pump and bullock power will prove a failure.’’ 

'rile piiiiip must therefore await some purchaser who can apply 
ttteam power. 

Tlie fibre machine, 1 I’ogrct to say, has novtjr worked at all. 
It was sent o\it from America in tho first instance without plans 
and explanation as to how to set it up and use it. Afterwards, 
Mr. Anscll, of Ijassoin, and tho American Consul, Mr. Kittrcdge, 
were so good as to give me some inforiuation ; hut it never could 
bo successfully np]uied. Some ])ai*ts apiiear to be wanting. Tiie 
result is tJio more to bo regretted as the aloe grows iilentifully in 
Panleo talooka. and would thrive all along the coast. Tho Avasto 
of stems of ])lantain trees throughout the district is also enor- 
mous 

Tho accompanying statement will show that as tho accoiint 
at present stands tliere h.ts bocm only an expenditure of Rs. 
671-9-.'! finally incurred by tho local funds, aud that three ma- 
chines only arc on liaml. Speaking gciiendly, from those expe- 
riences and that of the Broach Kxhibitioii, I should say that 
there is little chance of introducing English machinery until 
makers at home arc content to charge prices Aot, as at present, 
out of all proiiortion to tho intrinsic value of the article aud tho 
means of Indian purcliasers. If the Ahmedahad (\)llege could 
comprise a department of .agricidtural inqjlornents and 2>ractical 
mechanism it might perhaps ettoct much good. 

In conclusion, 1 have much pleasure in mentioning the interest 
taken in the whole subject by the then First Assistant (Mr. Mu- 
lock), by Azum Kcahawlal Hiralal, inamliitdar of Biilsar, who 
sold most of the things, and by Azum Keshawlal Niithoobhai, 
then acting mamluUlar of Soopa, who set up and worked the 
suw mill and engine, and eventually found purchasers for it. 

P. S. — It may not bo out of place to append a report from Mr. 
Mulock, showing that Norton's tube wells, of which, I regret to 
say, four were purchased at a cost of Rs. 603, have proved a total 
failure. 


From W. B. Mulock, Esq., Assistant Collector, to the Collector of 
Surat, dated 12th April 1870. 

In reply to your No. 276, I have the honour to report that the 
first trial 1 made with the Norton tube wells was at Umulsar. 
I sunk the whole length of tubing, but failed to find water. This 
well was then drawn, and is now in the Soopa taunah. The 
second well 1 sunk at Chiklee, and in an hour and a half from 
the conunoncement of the driving of the tube, 1 had a flow of 
water for six or seven days. 1 had men continually working the 
pump, hoping the water would get clear and the working qi the 

K easier^ but I found the water to the last was muddy, un- 
drinking, and the pumping was a matter of great difficulty. 
It was as muon as a stroug-bomed man oould do to fill a com- 
mon country earthen pok and then it required fully five minutes 
hard pumping. 


The pump portion of the well is most defbotiye and I 

found two of the pumps broke, bent, and crfMdied» itw the 
strain required to keep up anything like a flow of waten 
I am of opinion that wells such as Norton’s will never 
much used by the natives of this country ; and I haye be^ 
most disappointed in the results of my experiments. Ihe exeir# 
tion requir^ to use them is too great, the water too muddy, and 
the supply t<x) meagre. 

The well might now bo used by the Looal Fund Department^ 
to discover tho depth of wateAnd its quality before sinki^ 
a propose^l well. 


Momoratidum by A. Rogers, Esq., Revenue OommisBioher, 
N. D., dated 19th October 1870. 

Tho Collector will oblige the Revenue Commissioner by 
stating the names of the manufacturers of the implements and 
tho price of the hitter in each case in pounds sterling. He 
presumes tho value given in the statement is in rupees, and 
that 5 |xir cent, was taken off by the Committee of the Broach 
Exhibition. 


Memorandum by W. Ramsay, Esq., First Assistant Collector 
and President, Local Fund Committee, in charge Surat, 
dated 5th November 1870. 

Tlie First Assistant Collector in charge has the honour to 
apjxjiul . 1 . statement giving the particulars required. Tho 
value given in Mr. Hope’s statement is in rupees. A discount 
of 5 per cont. w.is allowed by the Broach Exnibition Commit- 
tee, os shown in column 2 of Mr. Hope’s statement. There is 
no record of the value in jiound sterling. 

Accompaniment to Surat Collector’s No. 930, of 5th 
November 1870. 

^ Price in 

DcBcnption of Itiiplcmonta. NamoB of Makers. £ 

Sterling. 


Patent double Cylindt'i* Portable 
Steam Engine, 10 II. P., with 
spare tittingH complete. 

Horizontal Su^ir Mill, IG in. by 21-1 
in., rollers, 30 to 6Ci in., with' 
connecting gear to a steal ri engine 
and foul* spare pinions. 

Threshing Machine F. 3, with a capj'^ 
and jMilofl suitable for four bul- 
locks, titled with a patent drum, 
and S])nre piu'ts com pi etc. ! 

No. 3, Di'ossing Machine drivouj 
fi*om Threshing Mmjhino, or byj 
hand separately, with spai’c partsj 
complete. 

Two Two-whcoled Carriages for re- 
moving the above from place to 
place. ; 

Flour and Dressing Machine, No. 2. 

CroBshills* Clod-cnishcr, 6 ft. 6 in 
wide, with travelling wheel and 
polo for bullocks. 

Ohaff-cuttiug Machine 

Atmospheric Churns 

Berney’s Patent B. B. Centrifugal > 
pomp on carriage complete, with; ' 
four bullocks driving gear. 

200 Gallon Patent Chain Pump for] 

80 ft. lift, with driving and im- 
proved four bullock driving gear. 

Tropical Fibre Machine, with rol- 
lers complete. 


Clayton, Shuttle- 870 0 

worth & Co. 

W. & A. McOnio, 190 0 

& Co., Glasgow. 


76 0 


20 0 


Ransomes and Sims, 

Tl>swich. 19 0 


12 10 
23 10 


6 10 

Clifton & Co. 2 8 

118 0 

S. Owens & Co., 

London. 

168 0 


J. W. Quincey, New! 106 0 

York. 


The pund sterling given in the preceding column 
has been calculated at Rs. 10 a punil, the prices given in the 
printed Exhibition catalogue being in rupees* 

ike 


CALCUTTA, 16th Fbbruabt 1871* 

FORESTS IN BENOAL 


Thb report on the forest administn^n of Bengal gives us on 
insight into the great timber-wealth ^ the country. The esti- 
mated area of valuable forests on Qovemment land in Assam 
alone is over 4,000 square miles,— 4Jie forests of the lower Dehing, 
river by themaelveB cover 600 square miles, and oontain ^ the 
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ir^ ^bellent timber in Ufipw alxxioat 

e^veiymere fSBwili^es for txwBport'by wacer. The Qovem- 
n^ttt id not, nowerer, bo jealous of its might be 8ux>* 

poi^ for ptfvote OOmpanieB out down without hindrance or 
itoolbstimcei sueh timber as the^ requii«. aind they have the 
mfiffibttdne to reg[cilre a great deal and tha Judgment to choose the 
fijSieet. Thus the Upror Abb^ Tea Company have a saw-mill in 
acti^ <mration in tiie neighbourhood of Bebrooghur, and the 
BeUng Saw-mill Company is working unrestrictedly the oxcep- 
tion^y fine pdma forests on the Sessanuddy.*’ The Lieutenant- 
Gov^arncw of fengal, therefore. iWiile fiiUy recognizing the value 
of these agencies for the supply of timber to meet alllocal wants, 
is of opimon *Hhat it cannot he permitted that the system 
hitherto in force of uncontrolled use of the State forests by pri- 
vate companies should continue.” The subject is certainly worth 
c onsideration. — Piomer, 

BENGAL STATE FORESTS. 

In a recent issue the Pioneer drew attention to an opinion ex- 
pressed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal regarding the nao 
of the timber growing in the State forests. His Honor’s wonls 
are — That it cannot he permitted that the hitherto in 

force of uncontrolled aise of the State forests oy private com- 
panies should continue.” 

Government, no doubt, has the same right as private indivi- 
duals to do what it pleases with its own property, and some sort 
of control over the use of the timber in its forests is necessary to 
prevent waste ; at the same time, in determining the extent of 
the restrictions to be imposed on the cutting of timber in Assam 
or other north-oastem oistricts, it will be necessary to consider 
what claims the saw mill companies have, not legally, but moral- 
ly, to its use. These companies have been called into operation, 
and derive their sm^port fi*om the tea planters of the province, so 
that were Government to prohibit entirely the use of those 
forests, the injuiy would fall not only on the proj)rietors of 
the mills, but on every planter who depends on them for the 
necessary supply of tea boxes. In the event of the mills being 
compelled to close, it would eiitail an tuUUtional ex|)e8ne 
on most plantations on account of wo<xl cutters, sawyers, 
&c. ; this of itself <x)uld hardly bo regarded as a hard- 
ship, but we must Ixjar in mind that not every owner of a tea 
garden possesses suitable wood on his grant for box- making 
purposes, and many would have either to depend on obtaining 
I logs from their more fortunate neighbours, or importing at cou- 
' sldorablo expense what they required from Calcutta. People in 
taking up laud for tea planting looked not so much to the quality 
and amount of timber on it as to its advantageous locality witli 
regard to communications, &c., presuming, no doubt, at the time 
that as necessity for saw-miUs arose, their introduction would 
follow as a natural consequence, — an exception which has been 
ftilly realised. In considering this matter, the Bengal Government 
will, doubtless, take into consideration what the tea planter have 
done for the province, and compare the Assam of the present day 
with what it was twenty years ago. Although the State derives 
no direct benefit from the protluce of the gardens, indirectly the 
planters contribute a con.sicierablc quota to the general income of 
the country, while the requirements of factory coolies have great- 
ly enhanced the land revenue of a province which few years 
back was comparatively an unproductive wilderness. It can 
hardly be supposetl that tliis immense area (4,000 square 
miles; is to be presented, unless it be that the idea of an Assam 
Valley Railway is again attracting attention, and that the 
authorities are anxious to provide a supply of timber for sleepers. 
Even then there need bo no difficulty in gi’auting reascmable 
facilities to the saw mills for supplying their wants, for the pro- 
portion of hard wood such as railway companies require, used 
m tea factories, is veiy small compared with soft timber that the 
planters cannot do without. There is quite sufficient in the 
State forests of Assam, we should imagine, for all parties. At 
the same time, it is evident that Vules of some kind arc necessary 
as much for the sake of the planters iis the Goveriiiiient. If the 
estimate of the forests on the lower Dohing river is coiTuct, 
some 600 square miles, there should be timber enough in them 
to supply all Assam with its increasing demand for tea-boxes for 
many y^ars to come. The proprietors of the Dehing Saw Mills 
could hardly afibrcl to sink such a large sum of money as would 
be ^requisite to purchase this tract at the ujisct price at which 
waste lands are sold ; but if they were restricted to the use of the 
soft wood trees, and (x^mpelled to plant yearly a certain numl^er 
of saplings or seeds, .such an arrangement would satisfy, we suj)- 

Q botn Government and themselves. With reference to the 
BV kinds of wood made use of on tea plantations, it is solely 
v^ted for building purposes, and not in such large quantities as 
to threaten the destruction of the forests ; but if this description 
of timber is to be preserved for some ulterior object, the autoori- 
ties can easily control its local use, by ruling tlmt all parties in 
want of It should submit a list of their requirements to either the 
GonservAtor of Forests or the Coix^in^ioner of the district. To 
this there oan be no reasonable objection. The demand for hard 
wood will decreOBe as ^ inoroosing prosperity of the tea-planters 
enables them to consbruot masonry Imilduigs in plaoo of /Mc/ia 

6 IjT ^ 


GAZEtIffi OB iN'tilA. 

mOTA ROBBER tRUBK' 

In oonneetion with an interesting rie|>ortii^hi Mr. ^ 
distant Conservator, for working preserving siU Ihote.l 
forests in the province, the Government of Iwa 
the India rubl^ tree should be dedared a ressrvea hw] cm^sB 
Govemmeiit lamls, if this could be done under the preaeRt suiAe 
of the law ; and also that restrictions diQuld be placed iqpop tlm 
sale of the raw produce in the vioioity of the forests. In antici^ 
pation of an amendment of the law, and with a view to carrying 
out the wislies of the Government of India, a set of rules fbr the 
management of these forests has been drawn up by the Commis^ 
sioner of Assam and tho Conservator in coxisultation, and has 
been subinitted to tho Govcnmient of India for approv^ 

Mr. Mann in his reix>rt hod laid partioular stress on the alleg^ 
wholo.sale destruction of India rubber trees in Burrung. Special 
inquiry was xinule on this iniint, the result of which was to estab- 
li.sh that Mr. Mann’s stuteinciits in regard to it were exaggerated. 

While the above questions resjieciing India rubber forests in 
Assam were under consideration, tho attention of Government 
was also drawn to tho India rubber forests in Cachor, in connec- 
tion with a suggestion made by tho Board of Revenue that the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district should be authorized to 
grant leases of tho produce of those forests for one year, the Forest 
Bepartinont being meanwhile called upon to make arrangements 
for taking early |x>ssession of the forests. 

The proposition of tho Board was not agreed to by Government 
as it wtis tnought that it would expose the trees to indiscriminate 
inju^^ A settlement of the question in tho manner suggested by 
tho Government of India in respect to the Assam forests was 
preferred, and to this end the Con.servator was requested to report 
after his intended visit to the Dacca division, on the final airange- 
ments which should bo iniulc for the protection and utilization of 
the forests in Cacliar. • 

The Political Agent at Mutiipore having complafned that the 
Deputy C’timmissioner of Cachar had prohibiten the importation 
of India rubber from Munipore into Cachar on the strength of an 
order from tho Board of Revenue, an inquiry was made, which 
showed that no order hacl ever boon issued oy tho Board on the 
subject. Further inmiiries were being mode at the close of the 
3 ^eur wiili a view to ascertain under what circumstances the or- 
ders of the local authorities complained of were issued. — Excm/hier. 

PALMS IN TINNEVELLY. 

T'he palmyra forests of Tinnevelly form a distinctive feature 
ill the scenery of the province. No traveller has ever yet visited 
this part of the country without expressing surprise at the long 
lank lean trees, starting out of the red sand soil ; or without 
having his ideas of ” forests of palms” very decidedly corrected. 
And yet uninteresting and unromantic looking as is the palmyra, 
there is no tree in the Indian forest so thoroughly useful to m^. 
Its young root i.s as edible and nutritious as a carrot ; from its 
loaves arc irianuAicturcd mats, fans, beautiful basket-work of 
every description, sandals, hats, umbrelliis, sieves, thatch, water 
buckets, and the most hunting paper used by the natives. The 
juice is a pleasant nutritious drink ; and from it is produced an 
excellent sugar, and sui^erior sugar candy. The fruit when 
roasted is a wholesome fotnl, and the pulp is in hot weather a 
most grateful rofreshmoiit. From the fibre of the leaf stalk is 
imuiufactured ais excellent cordage ; the timber of the trunk 
supplies the natives with a durable wood for building purposes, 
the refust‘ of the leaves is their ordinfiry firing, and the huge 
root of the old tree, when coh ered with a sheop-skin, forms an 
excellent drum ! Tliousands of people subsist on the produce of 
this unsightly palm ; a coiisideriible portion of the revenue of the 
province is derived from the tax uix>n it, and no small portion 
of the time and the patience of tho magistrates is wasted upon 
tho quanels and disputes of which it is a most fruitful source. 

There are about five millions of palmyi’a.s bearing tax, and 
the .sum thus realised by Govoniment grants is one lac and a 
half a ruiKie, or about one rupee i)er thirty trees. Proprietor- 
ship in palmyras consists of four classes, viz., — 1. The ryot who 
is owner of trie trees luid the laud upon which they grow. 2. The 
mlmyra-climber who holds a xnittah for tree-growing on the 
anti of another. 3. The climber who holds a puttah for trees 
growing on land belonging to Government, lying waste, but 
capable of being cultivated ; and 4. Climbers who hold puttahs 
for tree.s on land belonging to Government, but which cannot be 
cultivated, such as road -sides, &c. From this diverse pn^rie- 
torship, from tho manner in which the tax is assessed, onentime 
being ill excess of the land fax, and from the practice of inspect- 
ing and assessing tho ttix oicfi in throe years, the proprietors are 
subjocteil to considerable mconveiiienco, and the Collector and 
his assistants to very much labour. The present Collector is 
desirou.s to I'emove all incumbrances, ^d he has accordingly 
drawn up a plan which meets not only his own ideas of what is 
needed, but which the ^leoplo hail as a most decided boon. The 
proijosed plan Kxiusists m taking the present assessment of the 
proprietors as the tme one, and adding to it a very small Sum on 
account of seedlings ; theso two sums together oonstiitite the 
tax uptm palmyras for tJdrty yeare, that bcu^ the perlbd fi^ed by 
(^vemmont for tho periodical settlement or revenue ; the pro. 
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prietur haviug it in his power, if ho pleases, to redeem the trees 
by twenty years' purchase money. In the proposed plan the 
rights of the various classes of proprietors are carefully provided 
for, and that part of it which prevents the proprietor of trees, which 
grow ui)on the land of another, from planting or cutting down, 
IS fair and judicious, and will knock many a litigious scamp on 
the head. We may add for the information of some of our readers 
that the palmyra is of two sorts, —the male which yields iuice 
and the female which yields and /mi/, and for doing 
which gonenms act it is taxed exactly double the amount levied 
on the male champions of woman’s rights to the rescue ! — Madras 
Paper. 
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Excellency the Governor was pleased to ^infonu tea of a cir- 
cumstance connected with this aystent, of which I was not 
previously aware, namely, that it was not before ^ the eleventh 
successive selection that Mr. Hallet considered his experiment 
complete, and gave out the seed to general growers, the wheat 
having o^ tnen developed into a distinct and Buperi^or 
variety. We cannot therefore expect to be able to see any 
decided difference until it has gone throi^h several seasons. 
The small field of last years’ indigenous is doing remarkably 
well ; a fair yield has drea^ been gathered from it, and a 
good deal more will follow. Of course it remains to be seen 
whether the cotton will be approved of when submitted 
for opinion.” 

From information just received it would appear that the 
heavy rain which fell on the 16th and 16th in Bombay and 
over a large part of the Deccan, did not generally extend to 
Ouzorat, mthough in some of the districts south of the Myhee 
the weather was cloudy, and a few light showers fell on those 
days. 


THE BOMBAY COTTON CROP. 

Guzerat, — The last return received from Major Moore de- 
scribes the state of the cotton crop in the CollcctoratcM of Guzerat 
and in port of Kattywor. during the weekending the Ist ill.^^tant. 
The weather experienccu generally tliroiighout tlie districts was 
cloudy and showery, but the cotton crop .suffered no damage 
therefrom in the Collectoratcs, except to a slight extent in the 
districts of Surat and Broach. In Ahniedahad, Sanund, and 
Dholkn, the state of the crop is reporied a.s favourable on the 
above date. The new crop of laria and jana cotton wa.s yield- 
ing gradually. AVith regard to the crop in Snrat and Broach 
Major Mq^ire remarks as follows : — 

“ Surat. — The ryots still continue to say that, under present 
conditions, no more than three-fourths of an average crop will 
he realized. It is true a slight blight has made it.s apiicarancc 
in some places, cau.sing some of the flowers tend penis to hill, but 
this seems to be cl yearly occurrence. It ap|>ear.s that all pre- 
mature iHxls have been more or h^ss attaclced by caterpilfar.s. 
Strange to say, but still true, this |)cst attacked the cotton jxhIs 
on the different soils as follows : — 1st, the red, clayey soil ; 2ud, 
bossur or mixed soil ; 3rd, black .soil ; and 4tli, the gorat or 
brown soil — in fact, the last-named is as yet cpiite free from it. 
Since the last three days cold weatlier has set in, and the rj^^ts 
think the previous rain will not much affect the crop. T'''' 
plants are in good condition. 

“ Broach. — The cotton crops have perfected pods from 70 to 
80 per cent. The rain that fell in showers from the night of the 
27tfi to the 29th December, and the cloudy weather tluit prevail- 
eil, have damaged the crop sliglitly, the flowers and pods of some 
of the idants having fallen off. The first picking will be linished 
at the end of the current mouth.” 

Ill the eastern th vision of Kattywar at the date of the hist ad- 
vices (December 27) the crop was e.stiiuuted at eleven annas in 
the ru^we, nr one aiiuu less thiui last reporteil. On account of 
the cloudy weather the flowers still continued to fall off. In 
some of the villages in Rajkote and Goiidul, the first picking luul 
comiueiieed. In the former district the ci()[» wjus e.stiiiuited at 
foiuleoii annas, and in the latter at ten aiuui.s in the ruiiee ; 
while in the district of Limree it is state<l that ten aii<l a Juilf 
annas will probably bo realized. For the ili.Mti ict t>f Broach a 
later report has Ijoen submitted by Mr. Stonnont, who writes 
under date the loth of Januarv as follows 

“ Although the crop in the early j>art of this district is fast 
approaching U> its luu vest, it is now apptuent that general pick- 
ing will \yo a forinight later than was calculated uiH.)n at the 
beginning of the .season. 

“ The crop, then, as regards the time t)f it.s ri|>ciiiiig, has been 
slightly deceptive, but it is highly sati-sfuclory to find at the 
eleventh hour that with resi)cct tt» quality aud quantity, the ex- 
pectations of those who judged from experience will be. fully rea- 
lized. 

“ The boU-wonn luckily has not done anything like the 
amount of ilumagc which was talked of a linv >veeks ago, aud 
from tliis alone we might rest assured that the earlier e\iM)rt« 
will be much freer from stain this sea.son than was the ea.se last. 

“ Certainly much was to be feared from the mixing of our first 
pickings of kappas with the remnant of last year’s enip, which 
had become dii^y and discoloured from storing ; but to the cre- 
dit of o\u* giuners, they have managed to prevail on merchants 
to have this old stuff cleaned separately. Some of the factories 
are now engaged in this, and it is to be hoi»ed they will go on 
until the whole accumulation is cleai ed out. 

“ Connected with the e.xperiineiital crops tlicre is nothing 
particularly worthy of notice since the <^tc of last reixirt. 

Th© pickod-seed experiment, or as it may bo called the 
llallot system applied to cotton, is on tho whole rather pi’omis- 
iug. The proQueo of tliis selected seed is all of fair quality ; 
much of it IB really good. At the same time it must be grant- 
ed tliat some of tho ryots’ crops ai*c i^uito oqual to tho latter. ^ 

“ When passing thi'ough this district a few days ago, liis 


Khandeish. — T he rain reached Khandeish, however, and Mr. 
AVilkinson thus reports upon it (January 16) : — 

“ I regret to inform you that heavy rain commenced falling 
since ye.sterday, and still continues with no apparent prospect of 
a break. Fortunately little cotton remains unpicked ; for such 
as is still in the fields cun hardly escape destruction. At the same 
time, though much of tho cotteii is well housed, much is left 
exposed in the ginning yards, or on the roofs df houses ; in the 
latter case, usually for want of space to store it mider cover. To 
such cotton much injury must result. 

** Tlie ruhboe crop will, it is to be feared, also suffer. 

“ I trust this rain may not extend to other districts, where the 
crop is more l)ackwp,rd and as yet unpicked ; but it has every 
ap|)earaiico of being general.” 

Sind. — Since the publication of tho last weekly notice, the 
following reports of 2nd and 9th January have iJeeii received 
from Mr. Strachan for tho district of Halla, in tho Hydrabad 
Collectorate : — 

** January 2. — 1 have this -time little of a pleasing nature to 
.say alxjut the cotton plants in this district. Twice during the ^ 
week wo have had the temperature as low as 29, or three degrees 
below freezing }K)int. It is perhaps needless to add that any lute 
sown field, or green cotton plant which haj^ned to be in a 
flourishing state is done for for this year. 1 lieliovo the only 
exception is our field of Broach plants. These we have kept safe 
by giving them a copious watering lost week, a proceeding I had 
some faith in from what 1 ubsen^od at Landi about this time 
bust year. There is nothing else damaged. 

Cotton has been moving towards Kotree fluster during tho 
pa.st seven days than it hiis done during any previous period of 
the present season. I hear of no sales further than a few seers 
oxchangod in the baziuir for flour and ghee. The bazaar rate in 
If alia at present is Rs. 14 jier inaund of 80 lbs. 

“ Tho area under cotton in tho Hydrabad talooka is nearly 
6,534 acres, which will probably give about 13,000 maunds of 
clean staple. A considerable portion of this will, however, be 
required to supply native weavers, as there is still a good demaml 
for their work among the middle class Mussulmans. The tur- 
ban is the only part of a Sind cultivator’s clreas which is made 
in Europe, and even some of the Biinyas prefer cloth of their own 
making to that iriij^rted from England. 

“ Januai’y 9. — There is but little left to be said about tho 
cotton fields here. In tho majority of cases, tho main picking 
was finished several weeks ago, and tho cold will now bring 
tho picking of late fields to a rapid conclusion. For at least 
16 miles oji either side of Halla, there is no flold of green oot- 
toii plants, with tho exception of some plots on tho oxpori- 
meiital farm, presently to be troat^'d on. Since last week I see 
IKSoplo picking what few pods are yet to bo got on their fields, 
and turning the cattle on to food among tho plants. 

** Tho Sind native plants on the experimental farm, which 
looked so w'oll a fortnight i^o, have not a single green loaf 
to-day. Tho leaves of tho Broach native are also slightly 
hurt, aud its bolls considerably more so. Hinguu ghaut is muon 
damagoil. Egyjitian is also considerably scorched, Tho few 
plants of Sea Island which are still alive do not seem to have 
sustained luiy injury as yet. Peruvian is quite fresh. Ame- 
rican is finished fer this season. Bourbon has sufleredoonsidor- 
ably more than either Egyptian, ISoa Island, or Penivion. 
These latter seem to bo the hardiest of exotics, so far as tho 
effect of cold on them is concerned. 

“ Tho cold weather seems to agi'eo well with the tobacco. 

It is progressing well, and will yield some very large leaves. 
AVheat is not making rapid progress ; the cold ap^iears to retard 
it a gofnl deal. 

“ I do not tliiuk that cotton is going any foster down to Xo- 
tree by laud this week than it did dunng the previous one ; but 
I believe a gc^d many boats laden with cotton are moving down 
the river. The price here is umdtered since the date of my last 
report.” S. J. Hareibon, 

For Cotton Commissioner. 

Bombay, 10th January 1871. 
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THE ESTATES. 

The neHB of the month from ‘‘The Estates” is the impleasant 
intelligence of a new raid upon the south-east fhintier by the 
tribes inhidiiting the hills. 

" The tea planters,” says a contemporary, “ clear forests 
on tho Cacbar frontier and plant tea under promise 
of protection from tho civil authorities, who, os the 
district is well within the theoretical frontier, consider 
themselves amply justified in promising it. But the Looshais 
look upon this forest os their old hereditary hunting ground, 
in which they are free to roam and track the elephant for his 
ivory, and the deer for sport and food. In fact, their inroad 
is the old well-known protest of savagcdom against tho 
encroachment of civilization.” 

A correspondent of the Tiomer pronouucas tho season too 
late for any considerable expedition to be undertaken. “ When 
once the rains begin, and in 1869 they liegan in March, an ail- 
vanco would be utterly impracticable. The forest is like the 
frontispiece to Lindley’s Vegefahh Kingdom with the iulditioii 
of an undergrowth, which no elephant could break through. 
November is the proper time to commence military operations, 
and then only after a careful preparation of appliances, es- 
pecially in the way of tents, medical stores, and carriage for the 
sick. .Besides the infinite difficulty of their country, the Loo- 
shais are not, in a military jwint (»f view, a despicable enemy. 
They are courageous and iwssess fire-arms. But while evidently 
persuaded of the necessity of a Looshai ciimpaigu, and counsel- 
ling a thorough preparation for it, the correspondent Ixjtrays his 
conviction that tho Looshais, from their own stand-jx)mt, are not 
without some justification of their present raids.” 

Touhmn, on the other hand, complains that ‘‘ the Government 
has endeavoured for yeara past to make friends with these 
fiends but all to no purpose, so that now tho only plan that 
remains open is to exterminate them, else the unwarlike coolies 
will fly back to Calcutta from feai', and leave the tea gardens 
to lapse into jungle again, and all the European life and money 
that has already been expended in Cacliai’will go for nothing.” 

TU£ RAID IN CACIIAR. 

(Tho Indian Daily Examiner. J 

In 1861 Major Graham estimated the numbers of the Looshai 
trills at 12,400 Howlongs, 10 800 Syloos, and 2,580 Hutton 
Poeas. But there is another trioe who have l)oon mentioned in 
connection with the recent raids who are more powerful than 
any of these. There is the Shindoo tril)e, whoso focak is Burma 
north of Akyab, and who have been notorious jvs raiders into 
the latter district and Chittagong. The Shindoos have always 
been considered powerful, and are much feared by the other 
tribes. They extend within the nominal British boundary and 
for a great distance beyond it, but beyond that little is known 
of them, except that they are independent as regards the Burma 
King and the other tribes. The impression is that in the recent 
raids there have been implicated not only Howlongs, but also 
Syloos and Shindoos. These maraudbi's are now making the 
best of their way back to their own wild haunts laden with 
plunder and bearing off many captives ; for though but few tea 
factories may have suffered, we may rost assuroil our native 
subjects on the frontier have not escaped so lightly. The coun- 
try of tho Looshai chief, Sookpilal, who is now considorod to l>e 
fnondly, is due east of the Dacca division and of Hill Tipperah. 

It is within our nominal frontier and conterminous with it. Im- 
mediately to its south, but still north of the east oiid west ridge 
of hills which separates Cachai* from Hill Chittagong, is tho 
country of the Syloos, which probably extends far eastwaid of 
tho frontier. South of the Syloos, and both within and without 
the British limits, are the tracts of the Howlongs, lying east of 
and adjoining those of the Hutton Poeas in Hill Chittagong ; 
and south of the Howlong tracts, and stretching past the Blue 
Mountain, lie tho tracts of the Shindoos, reaching to the Kola- 
dyne and Upper Akyab. If these tribes ore to be hunted up 
and pimishea, it is evident that a double expedition will lie 
required— one atarting from Cochar or from Hill Tipperah and 
scouring southwards to the central ricke of hills ; another mov 
ing in a north-easterly dii'cctiou l!i*om Chittagong to tho haunts 


of the Howlongs and Shindoos. Indeed, to do the .mrk.aa 
completely as H is desirable it should be do&A a third lbi)oe,frop 
British Burma should, if possible, operate in the neighDOinf&E)^ 
of the upper waters of the Koladjme river. 


{The Dacca Nen)i*) 

The j^sition of our tea planters on the outskirts of the Hyla* 
kondy Valley has always been regarded as unsafe. Frequent 
representations have been made theX every border garden should 
be supplied with arms and ommimition and in some oases with 
men to use them, but remonstrance and argument have failed 
to effect. Government could not be convinced that our pot 
tributaries, for whose superior civilization in the futui'e we are 
supposed to l)e in a manner pledged^ are beings whose minds are 
blank to everything like appreciation of truth and honesty. 
Now to tho planter, who has imbibed a contempt for everything 
and evoryl)ody falling short of his stiuidard of civilization, a 
Looshai attixek, however fonnidable, would present itself os quito 
capable of successful assistance wore timely provision modo to 
meet it. With efficient fire-arms, and perhaps tho assistance of 
a compatriot or two, he would, in a majority of cases, rather 
enjoy the excitement of beating offthefoo,aiid would regard with 
confidence his ability to do so, but to tho wretched, helpless coo- 
lie, 4he weak emaciated hospital habitat, whoso hardest work 
for many weeks has been the deglutition of invalid fare, a garden 
invasion by a tribe he dreads and hates is a different affair al- 
together. Paralyzed by fear, he is simply an impediment to all 
who have the courage or the will to protect themselves. His 
terror becomes infectious, aiul, inoculated with his abject cowar- 
dice, such of his companions as might be induced to moke a show 
of defending themselves sink into a torpid state of alarm out of 
which there is no rousing them. They have not oven the com- 
fort of nunibei's to give them confidence. Parties of twos and 
threes fly for dear life to the nearest tope for shelter, and where 
tho friendly refuge of jungle is impracticable, they hang about 
the out-offices and maiuffaetorios, and by their shrieks and 
l)rayers distract the attention of those who might by a judicious 
combination of forces prove their best protection. Government 
might reasonably bo expected to obviate such scenes by affording 
jvdoquato protection to*the exposed gardens, as well to tho coolie 
lus the planter, and we can clearly see that unless both an*n pro- 
tected, one of our chief centres of industry must bo abandoned 
to lapse into jungle. 

lilr. D. H. Macparlane, in a letter to tho Friend of India, 
charges tho local Government with having neglected certain warn- 
ings addressed to it of the impending .raid. 

(To the Editor of tho Friend of India.) 

— In your notice of the Looshai raid in your issue of lost 
week there is an extract from a letter published by me, the irony 
of which you acknowledge while denying its justice. I am not 
tho author of tho ironical pass^o, and do not propose to discuss 
it, but, with your kind ix)rmission, I will make a few remarks 
ui>on the ix)rtion of your article immediately following. It says : 

** AVhy did not the planters complain earlier if they foresaw 
what was coming^^ 1 Tho answer is, that they did do so. In 
N(;vember 1869, and on the 11th of the same month, my firm, in 
reply to an aj)i)eal for protection, roceived from the Ooveniment 
of Bengal a Icttci? in which the following passages occiu*. A 
copy of this reply was tho only answer given to tho Landholders' 
Association when they made a similar rcq)resentation 
” T am directed to state that the Lieutenant Governor dot^s not 
clearly understand the ground upon which tho panic apparently 
.existing in your tea gardens in Cachar as to an anticipated raid 
from the Looshais is based. * * His Honour d<Jos not supixiso 
that your manager or his labourers can have any direct commu- 
nication with the Jiooshai country, andhoshoula doubt whether 
they have any more reliable means of ascertaining tho iiitontions 
of the Looshais than the local officers, who do not soo any ground 
for sharing the manager’s apprehensions. * * If anything is 
likely to bring down an attack, it is, m tho opinion of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, tho panic of those wlio might bo oxpocte<l to 
show an example of courage and sclf-relianco to the people 
under them. * * The Deputy Commissioner will no doubt supply 
a guard of armed police at the cost of the gardens on appUcaiton.'* 

It is a pity that irony should bo iriiiK>rtod into aqiiostiou 
involving valuable lives and property, but there is plenty of it in 
tho above extracts. Rocominending an example of solf-roliancc 
to an isolated European, at the head of throe or foui* hiuidrod 
Bengalee men, women and cliildron, surrounded by imixsnotrable 
jungle, and oxiiosed to sudden attack, i^rhaps at night, from, 
merciless savages, is indeed bitter irony, and has been folt os 
«ucb. , ^ 

I am able to state that while tho Government of Bengal was 
denying that any cause for alarm existed, and snubbing those 
who asked for protection, it was making representations to the 
Supreme Government urging tho necessity for punishment, as a 
pr<mniinary to conciliation, and expressing its opinion that no 
security coidd Ixi looked for luitil an oicainplo hiul been miuio. 
The answer of the Uovcrnmoiit of India was that it objoctod to 
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w^itn/itiive ftkSdBtwcs upon pT^ifidpls and tbo r6BultiB| that a district 
which is being conv^artm from a wildorneus intb a viuiiabla 
province is overrun by hordes of savages. I am inf<>rmed, and I 
ask to be contrailictod if mv iiifomiatiou is incorrect, that the 
starting of this very body of raiders was communicated to C»o- 
vommont, by the officials at Chittagong, and that no precautions 
were adopted in consequence. I am imable to agree with you that 
the Government of In<ua has been trying a “policy of conciliation 
upon sound principles” while that policy has preceded an exhibi- 
tion of strength. It must be borne in mind that this is not the first 
atti^k, and that no punishment lias ever been inflicted, but tliat 
the expedition organised for the pur|K)se returned baffled. I note 
with satisfaction that you consider “ it has become an iiijport«^t 
question, however, whether Government is justified in leaving 
. tne tea gardens at the mercy of these savage triljcs.” This is 
hopefiil, for, apparently, the justice of so leaving them has 
hitnorto had your upi)roval. 1 ask the favour of your publish- 
ing this, as my name appears in your ai*ticlo auu 1 am much 
interested in the future of this question, — Your oljedient servant, 
3rd Februaiy. D. H. MAcrABLANE. 

{Friend of Fehruory B.) 

The latest news of the raid is more alanniiig tli/m the first 
telegi'ams of the outbreak led one to suspect, 'rhe almost simul- 
taneous attack at thi’co diftereiit places, m C’oehar and Sylhet, — 
Tipperah, Chittagong and Muiiipore, shows that tlie raid wiis 
planned and organised with more skill than tlie wild tribes have 
hitherto had credit for. Their subsequent determination and 
partial success in fighting their way along the Diillasur and up 
the Soiiai sti'eams, and the attack outlie Moiiairkhal stockade, 
prove that the riiore love of plunder, and the wish to procure 
skulls which characterised their former raids, luus been supplc- 
montod by some stronger impulse. Wbat tliis is — whether some 
ofience real or supposed — time may tell. 1 1 is now supposed that 
the tribes concerned in the affray are Hoolongs and Syloos who 
reside for south of Cochar on the Chittagong II ill tracts. If so, 
they must either have cut their way with souuj of the tribes with 
whom Mr. Edgai* is now said to bo on good terms through the 
intermediate tribes of Kookies, or have obtained the promise of 
i safe passage through their tonitory. From many causes it is 
difficult to say how far the tribes wmo profess friendship to our 
Government are interested in the rai<l. It is not unlikely that 
the savages offended at our encroachment on wbat they suppose 
to be their lands, and encouraged and emboldened liy conciliation 
may, unless sharp measures are adopted, yet make comiiioii cause 
against our rule. Such a thing has occun eil and may be repeat- 
ed. ill fact, wbat is needed at present is a sban> retaliation as tlie 
basis of future negotiations, which >vo ti ust will nob be ubanduiicd. 

CINCHONA.. 

[JUiftiol'ution of (ha Government vj Itidia, 2nd Fch. 1871.J 
Eveb since tlie introduction of the cultivation of the cinchona 
plant in this country, the Goveninieiit of India has watched with 
the deepest interest the progi’oss of the experiment, fooling con- 
vinced that its success would be fraught with tlm must bene- 
ficial results to the whole population of India. The advjuitagcs 
to bo derived from the successful cultivation^>f cinchona cannot 
be over-estimated, as the object is to secure to the country at 
largo the greatest medical boon that could be afibrdod to it, — that 
is, to place within the reach of the masses of the iM.ojde, at the 
lowest possible rates, the only efiectivc speeifie that science 
has yet discovered for the commonest of Indian dise<uses. 

That the cinchona plant, C. succinibra, at any rate, can be 
grown to any extent in British Sikhim has now been indisputably 
oatablishecl l>y the results that have already lieen aehiL\ed at the 
Government plantations. And the Governor (Jeiieral in (’ouncil 
iillly believes that at little present cost, and w itli .i ceitaiiity of 
considerable future revenue, forests of cinchona may be reared in 
Sikhim which, by furnishing large quantities of (juinine, may 
hereafter prove a blessing not only t«i India, but to the civilized 
world. 

Already the Goveriimout plantations ill Sibhiin N idd ii con- 
.siderable supply of excellent biirk, and year by year* a rapid in- 
crease in this supply may be looked for; the Governor General 
in Council, therefore, thinks that the time has come for a prc. 
limiuary decision as to how this supply can best be utilizeil. 
This view of the case is confinned by a very interesting report 
bubmitteil by Mr. Clarke in regard to tlie experimental manu- 
lacture of amorphous nuinine at Darjeeling. His Excellency in 
Council is of opinion that the best mode of settling the miuiy 
doubtful iK)iuis connected with this impjjrtant question is the 
appointment of a commission to enquire into and reiiort on the 

wnoie subject ; and in com- 
Dr. Campbell Hrowii Presul^t. muuicatioii with His Excellen- 
Mr. Cla^e, ■) the Governor of Mailnw 

Dr. Simsou, f Memh$rs, and His Honour the Lieute- 

Mr. Biwghtoii, j , ^ nuut Governor of Bengal, he is 

pleased to nominate the gentle- 
men named in the margin to form the proposeil Commission. 


His Excellency in (^mn^dUs 

that may now be ajrivcv at wifi adubneflli neeaecnsideirible mo- 
dificatious, when a larger experience affords better data tlMp at 
present exist He is at the saine time of opinion that it is eseeoir 
tial to adopt without delay some regular system, the best ;^t 
can be devised in the existing state of our knowledge, for dealing 
with the yearly increasing pi^uce of the cinchona plantations. 

The Commission will liave to consider, among other matters, 
whether on general as well as economical grounds, it would be 
best — 

(1) To send home the whole of the bark which bears a 
xuorketablo value ; or 

(2) To extract by a single process all soluble matter from the 
bai'k, and send home the gioss proceeds of the first precipita- 
tion j or 

(3) To proceed further with the manufacture iu India } and, 
if so, how much further j whether (a) only so far as is necessary 
to separate the several ^kaloids from the resin, coloring nutter, 
and other foreign elements which the first precipitate will con- 
tain ; or (b) as far as the manufacture of the pure sulphate of 
quinine . 

Should the CommisHion recommend the second or third alter- 
native, they will liave to consider what processes will, under all 
the circumstances of the case, be most likmyto prove appropriate. 

A certain percentage of the total yearly yield of bark will, 
owning to its extreme iioverty in alkaloids, always be utiftt for the 
home market ; and it will bo for the Commission to decide how 
this bark may be most profitably dealt with here. 

It is also believed that a valuable febriftige can bo readiW ex- 
tracted from the leaf of some species of the cinchona ; and tins 
point also, os well as many otlier kindred questions which will 
suggest tliciiiHolves as the enquiry proceeds, will appropriately 
form subiocts for the consideration of the Commission, whose 
sittings should he in the first instance in Calcutta but who may 
later, if it bo considered desirable, be deputed to visit the planta- 
tions themselves. 

The Commission will carry on their enquiries under the orders 
f)f the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, and will submit their final 
rejiort to that authority. 

Ordered, that a popy of tliis resolution be forwarded to the Go- 
vernment of Bengal lor information and guidance. 

CINCHONA IN MYSORE. 

Mb. Bbouchton, the Governinciit Quiiiologist, has sent the 
following interesting leport on the cinchona plantation of the 
Bababudeii Hills to the Secretary to the Mysore Govommont. 
Wo may remark that a plantation w'os also mrmed in 1867 on 
the Biligirinuigaua Hills, which are coiiiiceted with the chain of 
the Neilghorry Hills and belong to the jagirdar of Yelandur, the 
dc.scondant of the famous Devaa Piirnaiya. In 1868-69, there 
were 1,380 trees in the plantation, and the number now is 2,i88. 
They are reported to be thriving v ery well. The ^lennanent 
establishment, consisting of an ov’^erseer and two coolies, only 
costs Es. 48 per inunsem, half of which is defrayed by the 
jagirdar - 

“ Ln consequence of the orders ]>a8sed in Proceedings of Maebus 
Govommont, Revenue Doj>ai*tment, in August, September and 
October last, 1 have the honour to state that 1 vdsitod the cinchona 
plantations of the Bababuden Hills on the 4tli and 5th Nov’em- 
i>er, luid have the honour to report concorniiig them os follows ; — 

The plantations are situated in the side of a ravine in the 
hills at a height of about 4,500 foot on timber land. The only 
kind cultivated is clnchomi sncciruhra or that which produces 
the red bark of commerce. The more valuable, but less hardy 
species of c\ calltiaija, and c. ojfficinaliSf have also been tried, but 
the few wretched, stunted sfiecimous of those clearly shew 
that it would bo useless to attempt their cultivation on the 
site. 

The soil consists of a thin layer of vegetable mould of a few 
inches in depth, covering a red and very rocky subsoil. The 
fraumeuts or rock are frequently of large size.* 

Inq whole of the natural jungle of the upper Bababudens 
contains the same species of trees as the NeRgnerries; but they 
arc far less luxuriant and more stunted in si/o than on the lat* 
ter range. The nature of the vegetation on the Bababudeus 
appears to me to indicate a climate which is found on the 
other mountain ranges of South India, at an elevation of a 
thousand feet higher. 1 regret that there exist no thermome- 
tric registers by which this circumstance can bo investigated. 
It is, however, well known that many other circumstances 
besides more elevation determine the climate of a mountain 
ra^e. 

The amount of rainfall on the site of the plantations is also 
not known. But indications abound that it is much loss than 
occurs iu the Ecuador ranges, noted by Spruce, and idi^ less 
than that of the Neilgherry plantations. Even at the time of 
my visit, many of the water courses were dry ; ^d they were 
fewer in number than is the case in those ranges in South India 

* In 16S7 through the Idadneas of a fris&d 1 hud an oppoHonitj of txaniaing 
both boU and oubaoU chSmlcuUy. 1 then otaM uv oonvtction uia( ihoy wero 
leas suited to the groC vb of oitichona than those of m Neilghorrles. 
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jnore expand to the inflnAnoe of the monsoonB, and where the 
trees of r;^ bark are known to flonrish. 

The lesult of the cultivation of cinchona is of course best seen 
the state of the oldest trees. About 30 acres of the land 
afioittsd to the experiment are now planted with about 30,000 
plants. Of these, 6/XX) are four years^ old The latter ap^iear 
XwrfecUy healthy, but are certainly less vigorous and of smaller 
eiae than trees of the same ago which 1 have seen on the Noilgher- 
ries, andaJsoin Wynaad, and the Sheveroys. Also from specimens 
of bark which have l^een sent me, I am convinced the trees of the 
Bababuden Hills are inferior in size to those grown at Poermado 
in Travancore, the Puluey Hills, Coorg, and at Darjeeling in the 
HimoJ&yas. The want of vigour is shewn in the size of the leaves, 
which are smaller than ordinary is the case. 

1 made measurements of the dimensions of these trees. The 
mean height was 8 feet 1 inch. The moan girth 65 iiiche.s. The 
mean height and girth 'of trees on the Neddiwuttum plantations 
on the Neilgherries, are 9 feet 7 inches, and 9‘7 inches res|>ec- 
tively. 

I carefully examined the apixsarance of tlie hark yielde<l by 
these trees. It is a gfxxl deal varied os is usual with plantations 
of red bark. Put at least a third of the trees had bark which 
would not be considered as of promising appt:arance in the English 
market. There would, however, be no 'limculty in prtxiuring spe- 
cimens of bark of capital appearance. The bark W 2 is thinner 
than is usual with vigorous trees of four years’ old. I carefully 
weighed the amount of dry bark yielded by six trees, selected in 
order to get .a true mean. (T branch bark I oliUiiiied ^2'2 grammes. 
Of trunk bark KM) grammes jior tree. Tlie nmw yield of a tree 
of similar age grown on the Neilgherrry plantations is .321 gratii- 
mes of branch and .326 of trunk liark. In both cases the trees are 
grown at the smiie disti'ince apart on tlie land. 

I have in the above coinparetl the yield of the trees >vith .similar 
ono.s on the Noilgherry plantations. But a coniparisoii with 
trees ofc. ancnvrvhm^ grown in many other parts of South India 
would, I think, yield very siniiljtr results. 

I submitted the above mentioned specimens of tiunk and 
branch hark to analysis, 'riie following tabhi giv^es the results 
expressed in per eciitages ol’ dry bark : — 



Ti link bark. 

Bmucli bark. 

Total alkaloids 

4'50 

1-48 

Quinine 

086 

0-42 

Cinchonidinc and ciuchoiiiue 

364 

ICKi 

Quinine sulphate obtained crystal izod ... 
Chiuchodino ditto ditto 

0-67 

0-3() 

235 

OCO 


Other determinations were made in addition to the .above. The 
trunk bark of good appearance from a single tree gave me 3*43 
jier cent, of total alkalokls. An analysis of the mixed bark of 
three trees collected e.arly in October yielded 4*16 jior cent, of to- 
tal alkaloids. But the .above statement may be fairly taken to 
express the mean yield at a time of the year favorable to the 
occurrence of alkaloids in the bark. Tlie above analysis shew 
that, as a source of alkaloids, the bark of the Bababmlen planta- 
tions is of satisfactory quality. Tt is, however, inferior to the 
bark from trees of the same age on the Neilgherries, which yield in 
total alkaloids — branch bark 22'*8 per cent., trunk bai*k 6’49 per 
cent. Though it thus yiekls a less amount of alkaloids th.aii is 
usual with good India grown bark, it fully equals the yield of 
ordinary red bark from South America. 

As the object in cidtivating cinchona is the jiroduction of 
febrifuge alkaloids, the gross amount of the latter yielded by a 
tree of four years’ old grown on the Biibuhudens, may be in.struc- 
tively compared^ with that yielded by u tree of the same ago 
’ grown on the Neilgherries. 'Fhe following statement gives this 
•comparison. The amounts arc in grammes, and in both cases 


express averages ; — 


Treeffrownon 'I'jT 
theBababuden.1 * 

Branch bark 


0-32 7-3't 

Trunk „ 


844 2115 


Total..., 

... 376 28-49 


The foregoing results and considerations, I submit, justify me 
in stating wat the cinchona plantations on the Bababuden HiUs 
eannot, when compared with^hose of the rest of India be regard- 
ed as a success. A tree grown on these plantations yields scarcely 
A seve^ pzrt of the amount of febrifuge it should give, while 
the cost or growing the tree in both cases is probid)ly nearly the 
saa^ I thfkt Lam unable to arrive at a more encouraging 
as a ztetdt of my inspection of these plantations. 


The plantations are in admirable order, and eveiy 
conduces to the health of the ^ees appears to 
No skill or pains in mere cultivation can oompensate Ihr 'the 
defects of situation, soil and climate. The comparative foUuie of 
the cultivation must be ascribed to the latter causes, and hoi to 
any want of skill or attention in its management 

It is obvious from the above that I cannot recommend other- 
wise than that all increase in the extent of the plantationB should 
at once cease. But I strongly 'deprecate any AbandoimieAt Cf 
the plantations now existing. They represent a considerable 
amount of oxpnditure and the best must M done to utilize them. 
They should be kept clear fn^m such weeds as interfere with the 
growth of the young jjlants, the older trees being sufficiently 
iwlvanccd to take care of thouiselves. The water courses should 
he looked after, and all that is nocosuary done to prevent injury 
from external caiLses. There is no doubt that the future growth of 
thetroe.s, slow thougliit will eventually furnish sufficient bark . 
to repay in part the outlay on the plantations. The greater 
>art or nearly the whole of tlie exix)nse.s necessary to the estab- 
ishinent of the nlaiitations luis ulreaily been disbursed, and a 
small fiurthor outlay will suffice to keep them in the necessary 
ortler. 

In case the Government of My.sore still desire to extend the 
cultivation of cinchona on the Bababudeiis, it will l>e uecossary 
to a,acritice the iMlvantages of the elevated site in order to obtain 
the more reipiisite conditions of a better soil and more abundant 
rainfall. A plantation situated on the lower sloiios of the hills, 
and on the side exi>oscd to theSoutli West Monsoon, would fulfil 
tliese cxiiulitioiis. T h.ave no doiilit that the tree.s of the red bark 
would fiourish on sucli a site eipially well with tho.se givKvrt in 
C’oorg or Wyn;\,ad, which are little inferior to tho.so of the Noil- 
gherry pI.antatioii.s. 

I am ignorant with what intention the cinchona iilantations of 
the Bababudeiis were first starte<l. It would appe.ar fi*om the 
very considerable cost of carriage from tho.se remotely situatecl 
hills to the coast, that tliere will alway.s exist .a diHa*lvantage in 
ox])orting their proilucc as compared with more accessible plan- 
tations. If the intention be to obtain .an indigenous supply for 
loc.d use, the (juanti^ of trees at present planted (when they 
have arrived at a sufficient size) will moot any jxissible demfmd 
for the medicine in the immediate district. The present size^of 
the plantations will not, however, 1 should imagine, justify the 
establishment of a manufactory for any except the simplest 
jKxssible form in which the febrifuge can be prepared for use 
among the natives. 3'his sinnilest fonn undoubteiily consists in 
an acid extract of the bark. 3liis, from ex^x^rimonts made at my 
desire by the medical authorities in this presidency. Is shewn to 
be a perfectly eftcctivi! though nau.seous febrifuge. But at the 
I)re8eiit slow rate of growth, and small yield of the trees, four or 
five years must elap.se before the question of the direct utilization 
of tlio.se plantations can bo fairly considered. 

If the Government of My.sorc jiriiit this report, I have the hon- 
our to reipiest that a co]»y may be supplied to the Government 
of Madnvs.” ^ 

CINCHONA PLANTATIONS AND BOTANICAL GARDENS OP 
OOTACAMUND. 

[ProcemUngs of thn Madras Govornimnf^ Dejyartnmit, 

2\st Decnnher 1870.] 

Rea<l the following papers : — 

N o. 401 . From ,J. W. Breeks, Esq. , Comm issioner of the N ei lgherrie.3 
to the Secretary to Government, Rcvoniio Depart. Madras, dated 
OQtac,aniund, 28th May 1870, No. 25. 

I have the honour to forward the Superintendent’s annual 
re[x>rt on the Government Cinchona Plantations and Botanical 
Garden.H of Otitacamund for 1869-70. 

I have lately seen the plantations at DwLabeita, Neddiwuttum 
Pycarah, and Mailkoomlah, and the three former rcUin their 
high charact/er, and do great creilit to Mr. Mclvor’a horticultural 
skill, and to the zeal and industry of all connected with planta- 
tions. I regret I cannot ai)e.ak so .satisfactorily of tlie Mailkoon- 
dah plantation, which I shall refer to more particularly by and 
by. 

During the year the Siqierinteiideiit rcjxirts that 254,367, 
plants were planted out agaiii.st 15.3,145 in 1868-69, .and 17,626 
plants were jiropagated against 19,703 in 1868-69, 

Since the receipt of Government order, dateil 9th November 
1869, the Suporiiitendont has devoted his attention to the propa- 
gation of the pitayo variety and the newly discovered vanety of 
dmJiona offidymlos, . 

The Government will olxsorve tliat 1,200 acres, the area 
originally fixed os the limit to which the cinchona plantations 
were to extend, have now been planted up as follows ; — 

Acres 

875 

450 

800 

76 

Total...l,a00 


At Dodabetta 
• Neddiwuttam ... 

Pyoorah 

lisilkoondah ... 
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The Suj)eriiitendetit estimates that adjoining the tree planta* 
tiona of Nwdivatum, P7Corah, and Mailkoondah, about 1,000 
acres suitable for cinchona are still available if wanted. 


of cinchona on 

the Noilgherries amounted 

to Rs. 6,67,099, 

which may be sub-divided os follows : — 



Bfl. 

Superintendent and Offleo 

65,860 

Propagntion and Knrsei-y 

51,498 


r EstabliBhmont 

38,371 

Dodnl)etta 

} Buildings, Ac 

. -22.486 


C Plantation work 

.. 67,689 



1,28,66 


P Establishment 

.. 79,274 

Koddiwiitium 

. } Buildings, Ac 

.. 27,958 


( Plantation work 

.. 94,692 



2,01.921 


r Establishment 

... j Buildings, Ac 

C Plantation work 

.. 11,746 

Pycoimh 

.. 0,188 

.. 40,092 



04,696 


C Bstablishmorit 

.. 9.60.') 

Mailkoondah 

... j Huilditigs, Ac 

• , 3, * / 8 


C Plantation work 

.. 29,392 



42,175 



Total 5,67,699 


This gives a total oxiK'iiditnro of Rs. 404 i>er acre. 

[ believe the Ooveniiuciit of India have in Sikljiin al>oiit 1,250 
acre.s under cinchona, the total cost of which, uji to 31st Marcli 
1870, has n3ached Its. 3,34,518-10-5. It would he interesting 
to have the acreage aiul expenditure verihcd, so as to institute 
a comi)aris(jn between our plantations and theirs. The informa- 
tion wouhl aid towards forming some conclusion a.s to the 
probable cost per pound of hark at which each species can be 
gi‘<»wn ill ditferent jiarts of India. 

It is very probable that the Sikhim plantations, from climate 
and other reasons, will be unable to comi>ete with <iur.s in the 
growth of the and such spocies ; while they will out- 

strip us ill the rapid and cheai) growth of the cnlismja and 
sW^Hrnh'a. 

4,vK)0 snmmhras and 2,000 cuvdamlnraif have bet n mos.scd. 
lender Mr, Broughton’s hands the value of this process will in 
due course be eiVoctually tested by ])eriodical analysis. 

Up to 31st March last 11s. 42,175 have been spent uimju ilie 
MailKoondah plauiatiou. The plantation consists of two clearings 
in tlie great forest winch covers the hills to the s(»utli-\vest of the 
village of Mailkoondali. The clearing on which the jail ami the 
Su[x)riuteiulent’s cottage have been built is at a higiier elevation 
than the other, and may <;onbiin 20 or 30 acres. The SujH^rm- 
ieiideiit’s cottage has tumbled down ; the few acres ]jlanted seemed 
to 1)0 eaten off by tlie sunibar ; 1 saw' nothing but heni and there 
a few cinchona sticks without leaves. 

The jail walls are cracked in everv direction, and the anproach- 
ing monsoon wdll, I fear, bring the huilding to tlie ground. 

The lo>ver clearing is about miles from the jail, and is .situa- 
ted on the slope of a spur of the IviMindah hills. 

Here the ttuccindn'a .seemeil to be doing fairly well ; the trees 
were about tw'o feet higli, but .suffer m*oatly, 1 was informed, from 
the violence of the mon.soon winds. AK’^ith reference to my re- 
marks in jiaragraphs 4 and 5 of my letter to Guvernmeiit, 
dated 18th October 1809, 1 am still of o[)iiiion that it is not w'orth 
w'hile iucuiring further ex))eiise on this plantation. 

1 am dispo.scd to recommend that the Oovernment should 
cease all further outlay whatever on the plantation, aiul eudea- 
your to sell the up^ier clearing with its buildings and materials 
ds they .stand. 

The lower plantation, if the Oovernmeut tlioiiglit ])ropor, might 
be loft as an e.\i)eriment to .see Jiow’ the cinchona tiees will fare 
w’hen left entirely to themselves in a clearing in the heart of 
the forest. 

The Botanical Gardens have received some iiiiiiortant eouiribu- 
tiou.s from Messi’s. E. B. Thoimus and De.schain]), Colonel Denison 
and Major iiedilome. 8omo improvement h’\s, 1 think, been 
imulo in the general up-keei) of the gardens uuvler the immediato 
direction of Sir. Jamieson. 

It would desirable, in future yeai*s, to keep tlie repoit of 
the Botanical Gardens altogether distinct and separate from the 
cinchona repirt, so us to admit of more detail as to the number 
of hands employed in the ganlens during the year, the nature of 
the work j)erformod, the introiluctioii of new sr>ecies bv exchange 
or otherwise, and the stock of plants available for (fistribution 
and sale, &c.. 

A statement of the year’s receipts and disbui’seprient should also 
bo given. Without such a detailed report it is imiiossible to in- 
stitute a satisfactory system of exchange with other gardens in 
other parts of the world, nor can we say whether the utility of 
the Ootacamund gardens is properly maintained, nor can the 
public know what facilities exist of stocking their gardens with 
useful and ornamental plants. 

(Signed) J. W. Breekb, Commissioner. 
Ootacamund, 28th May 1870. 
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During the past year we have completed planting the sandtion^^ 
ed extent of our ciuqhona plantations, namel^r, 1^200 acres ; a 
few additional acre.s are reserved for planting with the new van- 
ties recently introduced and the lanceolatedeaved variety offioir 
nails. 

During the year twelve cooly, seventy-six bullock, and twenty- 
one cart-load.H of fresh bark were supplied for manufacture to 
Mr. Broughton, the Govenimeut Qiiinologist. At present we 
are supplying that gentleman with about 2,000 lbs. of frei^ bark 
weekly. We may therefore calculate the yield this year of firesh 
bark from tho plantations to be upwards of 100,b00lba, or about 
45 tons. 

The pa.st season lias been very favourable for planting opera- 
tions, and the growiih of the plants very satisfactory. 

The plants permanently planted out in August and September 
18fi2 have attained heights varying from 20 feet to 26 feet, the 
circumference of the steins, at one foot above the ground, mea- 
suring from 25 inches to 32 inches. 

The numlx^r of plants planted out dnriiig the year wore 264,367, 
making the total nnmoer 1,148,424. The number of plants 
])ropagate(l were 17,520 against 19,703, the result of the last year. 
Our projiagation hits lately been i>i*iiicipally coniinod to the 
jntayo varieties and the new variety of offi>chiali8» 

The number of jilants distributed to the public during the 
year were 7,755, making tho total number 178,605. Private 
planters now prefer seeds and a large quantity of these have 
been (li.stributed. 

With tlie foregoing observations I shall proceed to the 
details of this report, which are arranged under tho following 
heads .* — 


1. Condition and gi*owth of plants, 
fl. Propagation. 

Til. Cultivation. 

l\^ Besults obtained by private planters. 

V. Cinchona, new varieties, remarks on. 

VI. Porniutioii of alkaloids. 

VIT. Establishineut. 

Vllt. Progn‘SH of openition. 

IX. Botanicnl Gardens. 

X. Tea plantation. 

XI. Frosh.water lish. 

XII. Appendix A., Accounts from commencement to 31st March, 
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XIII. Bo 13., Meteorological observations at Noddiwuttiun 

XIV. Do C., do do at Ootacamund. 

/, (Uindifhn ami rjrowth of plants. — I’he red bark (cmchona, 

ttucclrnhra) coiitiiiiies to be the most luxiu’iant of all the species 
we have introduced. Tho grey barks also maintain in a very 
liixun ant growth, while the crown-barks and our new varieties of 
3 ^ellow bark rank third. The new lanceolate-leaved varieW of 
cinchotm o;fficrnaUs ranks fourth in its rate of growth. Those 
facts are imjiortant in determining what species will be most 
profitable in cultivation, as the most hardy and luxuriant species, 
although yielding a bark .somewhat inferior, may nevertheless be 
the uu)st profitable plant to grow, in consequence of the greater 
produce of bark in the same space of time ; and this more espe- 
cially when the species is h.aray and not liable to be injured oy 
wild animals, oven in situations whore they entirely destroy the 
cro\Mi-barks. We have collected this season a large quantity 
of 8eed.s, and again rai.sed some very intere.sting hybird 
varieties. Cinchona are ])articularly easy to hybridize, and 
in this way ^’arieties may be obtained posse.ssing the more 
highest degree of excellence a.s regards the quality of the bark, 
tho rapidity of the growth of the plant, its ability to endure ex- 
tremes of .seasons, ac. 

To develop a variety in this way, such as will meet all the re- 
quirements with regard to rai)i<lity of ^wth, hardiness, and value 
of bark, will occupy some years ; but the subject apj^rsto beoiio 
well worth undertaking, and. if carefully caiTied out, could not 
fail in securing a plant muen superior to any of our original 
species. Ab( >u 1 60 acres of grass-land has been planted out this year 
with cinchona officinalis and cinchona suedruWa. Those plants 
continue to gi'ow nearly as well on the grass-land as they do on 
the forest-huid. One thousand five himdred plants of cinchona 
condammea have been planted out at three met apart, in order 
to test what efieot close planting may have upon the bark. When 
plants are placed close toother, if not thinu^ out in a tew years, 
the stronger-growing will overtop and destroy the weaker plants. 
During the year 4,000 plants of cinchona sucoi/ruhra and 2,000 of 
cinchona con^minea have been mossed in order to test the value 
of this process when applied on a lar^ scale. All our species of 
cinchona, with the exception of ^mhona Umo^fbUa and the 
pitayo barks, have produced abundance of seeds ; these have 
been extensively distributed, and lar^ number of plants are now 
produced from seeds. The weather during the past year has been 
most favourable for planting bpefationa ; vre have had rain 
during eveiy month of the year, except Februaiy. Our frost hass 
not severe, done no damage whatever to the plantai 
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As suggested bj Mr. Broughton a number of ti'ees have boon 
uuinureawith gu^o, sulphate of ammonia, and 8table-manui*o, 
in Older to asc^tain what effect these manures have upon the 
secretion of alkaloids. Tho bark of the omtAotia panudimut 
has very much improved in appearance. Tho oindiofui latwt- 
foUd received from Java flourishes well in this climate, and pro- 
mises to be a ver^ valuable si>eoies ; this plant has some- 
what tho halnt of omchona offiottiaUsf but is of slower growth. 

7. Propof/o^fow.— During the present year our stock of plants 
for filling up failures has been entirely raised from seeds ; some of 
those have ^n successfully grown when sown in open lieds aiul 
shaded with feni only. Tho more valuable si>ecies ore now pro- 
legated by outtings, such as the Janccolate-loavod variety of 
cinch&m offichticdis, dncliotm kmclfolM, and snmo of the more 
valuable of the yellow liarks. The nuinlier of plaints of these 


kimis were, on the*31st March, os follows : — 

liiinceolato-leaycd variety of 0. ojichialis 

Oincho7ia, lancIfoUd 270 

Pitayo barks 123 

Tho varieties of yellow hark 52,30.0 


T(ital...54,36() 

77. Cultivatloi , — The system of cultivation ilescrilxjd in previ- 
ous reports has been carried out without variation in our operations 
of this season. All the species of cinchona have boon foiincl to 
thrive best when planted in the open ; wneii tho plants arc first 
planted, they are jwotected for anont a ytur with turf, woo<l, or 
lem. The plants originally phuited as an experiment under tho 
shade of living trees have made unsatiHfactf)ry groAvth, es- 
pecially where the shade has been dense. During this seasmi 
we therefore fouml it necessary to destroy the forest trees by 
depriving them of their bark. 

IV, Be&ulta obtained by private Cinchona cultiva- 

tion, a private siieculation, has, during tho last two years, 
made very little progress in this district ; the value of estat.es, 
whether of tea, coffee, or cinchona, have fallen greatly in the 
market, and become almost unsaleable : thus there is no imluee- 
meut to speculatoi's to invest their capital in these undertakings. 
Among the plantations which are still inaintaine<l may ho men- 
tioned Deva Sholah, tho largest [irivate plantation in Soutliem 
India, and next in e.vtent to this the Os.sington estate, which 
contains nearly 400 acres of promising young einchona jJants. 
Among smaller estates those of Mr. .Tames Morgan, Dr. Colvin 
Smith, Colonel Scott, Captain .femiiiigs, Colonel Fyers, and Mr. 
11. F. Phillips, deserve mention, A large ((uantity of our cinclio- 
na seeds have been sent to private planters in the Himalayas and 
Cevlon, where private plantations appear to ho making consider- 
able progress. 

V, Omchona new iHirietle .^, — Perhaps tho most valuable va- 
riety in our possession is the lanccolatc-lcaved soil, of otucJtona 
oj^.lnalia, from which Mr. Broughton h.as ju’ocured tho unprece- 
(Umteil quantity (»f quinine, 10-13 per cent, of tlie weight of the 
bark. This variety is being [irtipagated .as ra])idly as possible, 
and plants h.ave already Ix^on distributed t(» private planters on 
the Neilgherries, also to Mr. (’’lark, Acting Siipcrinteislent (’in- 
chona Plantations, Bengal, and to Mr. Thwaits, Superintendent 
Cinchona Phintations, (.’cyloii. These i)laiit.s liavo yiold(!d a few 
seeds, from which vve have raised a number of seedlings ; but as 
the seeds niav or may not possess tho properties of tho parent 
plant, they have been kept sciuirate. To periietuatc this plant 
in a manner so as to secure all its qualities, it can only bo inoroas- 
od by cuttings, layers, or grafting. 

The pUapo barks received from Mr. Cro.ss during last year 
have now b( 0 eu increased to 123, and we trust that ihiring tin; 
present season wo will be able to increase the varieties of this 
valuable sijecies to at least 1,000 plants. Some of the varieties 
of this species have tho appearaiicc of a hybrid between the red 
an<l crow-n-barks ; they arc all ricli in alkaloid, and appear to be 
hardly and well suited to this climate. Tho now variety of r/n- 
c}iona catilaaya^ presented to tho Indian (jovornnient hy ]Slr. 
Howard in tho autumn of 1867, Invs nqw been increased to 1,,300 
plants ; it is one of the most robust and free-growing of all the 
vaiietios of calisaya, and in consequence is a great acqui.sition to 
our collection. Of the plants raised fi-oin tho ualisiiya Needs pro- i 
cui-ed from Mr. Money, three of tho vaiictics are very froe-grow- • 
ing and hardy. Mr. Broughton has procured from the bark of [ 
these young plants^ 4*53 jHir cent, alkaloids. Among our crown- ! 
Ijarks we have this yoiiv discovered a very interesting and ap- | 
patently a new species, with soft downy leaves and a rough I 
corky bark, but deficient in alkaloid ; this plant was raised from I 
the original seeds introduced by Mr. Cross, through Mi*. Mark- : 
ham, and must liave \)een gathered by accident. The hybrids ' 
raisecl from the seeds produced hei*e nave notattainefl^a* .suffi- 
cient age to pronounce authoritatively upon the quality of the 
bark. The plants, however, ai-e highly oi-uamcntal ; some of tho 
varieties very robust and free-growing, and no doubt may ulti- 
mately prove of value. ' ^ 

VL Formation of allccdold. — This subject has been fully 
treated m the able reports of Mr. Broughton, tho Govornmeut 
Quinolofi^t, and it only remains for me to notice the very 
interesting fact' that the yield of alkaloid in our bai*ks still 
continues to increase with the ago of the tr^s. Another 


fact noticed in my report of tho 27th April 1867-^Aainely^ 
that trees with abundant and luxuriant folioM ahnm \ ‘ 
more alkaloid than trees with spare foliage,** also that t 
with foliage freely exposed to light and air while thefr stew 
arc under dense shade are rich in alkaloids*^ — seems to be 
fully established by subsequent experience, and inchoates a 
course inquiry which may prove both interesting and pro* 
fitahle. 

VIL FatahUshm&nt.-^l liave much pleasure in being able to 
r(']M»rt the willing co-oixuution and tho ztm with which my assist- 
ants liavo carriod out tho various duties entnisted to their care. 
Mr. .lamiuHon, the Deputy Superintendent, has now been seven- 
toon months in tho country, ami has, during that time, hiul 
cdiargo of the gardens and the propagating os^blishment. Mr. 
Dawson, Assihtant Super! iiteiuleiit in charge of Neddiwuttum, has 
carried out tho various works connected with this plantation to 
my oiitiro satishiction. Mr. Kowson, tho Assistant Suporiiiton- 
dent in charges of l)f>d{ibotta Plantation, has taken a considerable 
interest in carrying (jut the opomtions entrusted to his charge. 
The hoiul overseer, S. Narrainsawiny Naidor), had been placed in 
charge of tho hooker ami wood plantation umler Air. Dawson. 
In tho office establishment, Mr. AlcNair, the office manager, 
has given every satisfaction in the performance of his duties. 

VI II. Pvnyvesit of operations . — No new buildings have boon 
cirocted during the past year. Tho princi 2 )al work perf(»nne<l be- 
ing the completion of the roads, drains, and pitting of tho Najnor 
esbato at Neddiwiittum, and finishing tho planting at Dodahotta ; 
the establishments have been principally occupied in filling ui> 
failures ami maintaining tho plantations. 

TX, Botanical Oanhnis . — During the present year no new 
works have been undertaken in tlie Botanical Ganlcns. Some 
very interesting plants, however, have been introiliiccd and culti- 
vated. The quinoa, a plant of great economic value, has 
been successfully cultixated in the gardens, and the seeds thus 
jiroduced were distribute<l by the C Vniiiiiissioner to tho native cul- 
tivators, and till) plant is now pretty oxiensively grown through- 
out the district. The dry Ihinuese ]>addy or rice, tho seeds of 
which wore kimlly furnished to me by (’aptaiii Seaton, tho Conser- 
vator of Forests, BritislaBiiriiiah, has been grown in the garden, but 
not successfully, the elimato being apparently too cold. Among 
econoini<t plants which grow luxuriantly may bo mentioned the 

a ), scamiuoiiy, rice jmper plant of China, and the Now 
and fiiix. ()iir plants of tho ipecacuanha still continue stunt- 
ed and of unsatisfactory growth ; 1 iherefoi e took the opportunity 
of for\var<liiig by Air. Broughton two plants to Air. Ferguson, the 
Assistant Conservator of Korests of >Jclamlx)or. Weave indebted to 
Air. F. 11. Thomas, late (.’ollectoi-of this district, for seeds of numer- 
ous Enrol >can trees and shrnbH, as also for plants of tho true 
olive, currants, ami other fruit-trees ; to Major Boddomo wc are 
indebted for iiumeroiiH new ferns and orchids ; to (.'oloucl Deni- 
son, for a fine collection of ferns and rose cuttings ; and to Afr. 
Deschamps, for a very select collection of ornamoiital flower- 
seeds. The v.arious s]>ecjeM of ,ra])anose trees and shrubs intro- 
duced in 1867, continue to gr»)\v well. Aiaiiy of tlio more valu- 
able and liamlsoine species have been propag.ated to a considerable 
extent. 


The following table shows the distribution of plants aiul seeds 
from the garden for 18GJ)-7<.) : — 
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1 


X. Tea phntatloii.—Thoicii phintation has not been* further 
extende<l, but a large u umber of the more valuable Varieties of 
tho Assam and (Chinese tea have been raised from cuttings, os 
only hy this method of i>ro}>ag.atioii can the qualities of the parent 
plant be i)eri>etuated. 

XL Fresh-wafer Fish . — Tho exiHirimeiit of acclimatizing and 
breeding EuropeaiFfresh- water fish has been most siiccesaful ; the 
trout, tench, (tho common sort and also tho l)eautifiil golden 
German variety) rudd, carp, gold and silver fish, are all increas- 
ing rapidly and making very satisfactory gro>vth ; we may there- 
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fore shortly hoiie to Ije able to stock the rivers of Uie district with 

these valuable fish. , , . , i ^ i 

Conducing The extent of land liaving been planted, 

to which the Oovernrnoiit limited their o|>oratioris in cinchona 
cultivation, the principal work now to l>e done is to maintain the 
plantation, to plant out annually a foAv acres of our rwently iii- 
tr«Hluced and nion^ valuable varieties, and to collect the luirvcst 
of bark. In concluding this report I beg to tender in v gratified 
jicknowledgmentH to tlic Miulnvs (jrf»vernijient for tiie liberal siijv- 
jHirt they have given in bringing tliis national undertaking to its 
present satisfactory condition ; to ISIr. J. K. Howard, for bi.s 
valuai'le contributions ; and to Mr. Clements 11. ^larkhain, of the 
India House, for the active inUirest he has taken in the develoj)- 
nient of cinchona cultivation. 

iSignc.d) IV. (1. Mctvou, 
Su})ennlendent Covt. (hncii<*iia limitation 
Ootacauiund, Kith May JH7G. 

TEA. 

INhKC’I.S NUXlols TO THE LEV IM.AM. 

The Secretary called atUaitioii to a coiiumniiratnai Jroiii 
Mr. E. L. Edgar, of the (’ossijiore 'J’ea Hastate, ( \irhar (iii- 
triKluccd in the piTHJecdings of Nox'cinher IKfJl)}, rc.spfcting cer- 
tain insects whieli were then doing inucli harm to Ins plants. 
J3r. John Anderson, (.’nrator of thc‘ Indian Musenm, had examin- 
ed these insects, Imt having no available •means for determining 
them, he (the SeiTetary) had forwarded a sec<ai(l supi»ly to Mr. 
(jrote, who ha<l refenvd them to Mr. I\ Moore, of the Indian Mii- 
Neuin (London), and the following is the re^iort on tJiein, received 
through Mr. Crote, hy the last mail : 

“ 1 have to tliank you tor your note of the :!lst with its cn- 
closed insects which infest tlic tea plants in Cachar. The jiretty 
ling, I find, is a variety of the Vtvnlovoi'is ILtnltrlrkii, winch in- 
sect, I lielieve, liad heeii ohserved hy l\Tiitierton jls infesting 
the tea plants of .\ssam many years buck. 'Plie small beetle is a 
very I'ommon and wt*ll known species of ‘ I Miy topi laga ’ belonging 
to the family Crtjfttoci'iihnlida'f having beefi name<l by Eubncioiis 
as VhgtintK'liciiin 1 should lie glad if vou will kindly in- 

timate to tile Secretary of the Agricultural and I lortieultiiral So- 
ciety of Calcutta that 1 should be very glad to liave specimens of 
noxious insects for e.xaininatiou that may fnan time to time* 
eomo to them, and would be* much obliged for a copy of all MS. or 
published pai»ers that the Society mayli.ixc giving infurnuition on 
such subjects. 

TKV (ULTnVTION JN MLHET, ( U Il.VJl, V.NJl \S.SAM. 

AVe are indebted to the Tinu s for the Ibllovviiig parti- 

cular relating to the tea districts : — 

Of gardens there arc twenty in S^'lliet, occupying an area 
of 28,144 acre.*?, of which 2,ho() art* under tea culti\atioii. 
Ihiring 18GD, these ganlens turned out an aggregate of 
;it)2,l)(i2 lbs., against 2i)G,!)orj Ihs. during 18(JS, slmwing thcj-e- 
by an increase of ll2,(»5fi lbs. Of imported laboiirer.s un 
average monthly iininber of 2;).“! was tunployed, and of local 
labourers 1,070. 

In Cachar the number of gardens in wduch work is being 
<‘iiiTied oil is 122, comprising an area of 244,4 ns neres, of wliieh 
24,101 acres arc under tea cultivation. The total out-turn of 
tea in these gardens during tlm year was 4,2:54,704 lbs., 
against 3,0:50,351 lbs. of the ])receding year, giNiiigaii increase 
of 604,143 lbs. A\erage monthly iiumln-rof imjinrted labourers 
employed in tea man ntacturo, 1 I ,0 nT ; of nun import(‘d, 15, DON. 
Amount of cash drawn from the district treasury by sii])ply 
bills, money ord<*rs, and notes cuslieil, Its. 20,o 5,0 47, against 
Ms. JJ), 84,057 drawn during the preceding year. 

Ill Assam there iU-t* altogether ;5l.‘) lea garden.-, eomprising 
a total area of 246,58 J acres, of wdiieh l(»7.:52l aeri*.*^ are lield 
in grunts under tlio old rules, 115,170 acres m fi r . simple 
under the now rules, and 24,084 acres iiiidir c nltixation 
leases, or rent-paying pottalis. Out of the iiilire area, only 
28,054 ueres are under tea cultivation, -tin* total r»iit-iurii 
during 1860 being 4,046,130 lbs., against 4, 306.027 lbs., in tJie 
prcccaingyear, whicli shows an increase of 630,21 2 Jb.'^. The 
average monthly mmiber of imjiorted labourers employed on 
the gardens during the year Avas 27,402, and of local labourers 
17,486, 


We observe from the latest reiwirts that there i.s a growing 
disposition among the English tnule to use the lower knuls «»f 
Inuian tea to a greater extent as coiapared w ith the higher sorts, 
the ivsidt lieing that the fonner .show a relative advance in piice. 
As the impression seems to In* that the ditfcrence in <piality l>e- 
Iw'oeii the various gradation.s of leaf from Pekoe duwnw'urds is 
less than that of the corresponding prices that have liitherto pre- 
Miiled, the tendency is Hkey to go stiU further. The ad van Urge i 
.seems to 1 k 3 in favour of the planter ; and, iu» doubt, tlie circiiiii- j 
stance will luiNc couskUuTible inlluonce on tlic existing system of 
plucking. 


The Produce Market Bet^mv oeeme to be of opinion that tho 
syutem of sifting and sorting will ultimately be abandoned. The 
jKwition of the market at home api)earB to be very strong, as 
notAvithstanding an i noreawe of 32 i>er cent, in the su{^ly^ the 
tlclivories lia\'e nearly AADrked ott the surplus, and prices are 
still firm. The (piantity afloat on the I4th December was, vre see 
only 1,247,735 ikiuikIs as compared with 2,517,916 pounds last 
year. 


INDIAN TEA. 

The rrnducit Market Bevieiv of the lOth Decenibor has an 
artielu on the subject of Indian tea in reply to our late i-era^ks 
on the iiec<!ssity of tho tea-plaiitiiig interest otlopting some direct 
means of 2>uwhing their pr(»duce in the home market. The an- 
.Mwer i.s of course, to the effect that the trade at home have no 
interest in the matter, but to meet tho wants of their ciistmiers. 
'IVa-drinkeis in England Avill not buy Indian teaunmixed. “Tho 
piihlie. taste runs uiion a neutral flaA'oui*cd tea, with no predomi- 
nant taste, and the great .strength, unmistakeable flavour, ami 
pmigeiiey of 1 iidian kinds, are greatly disliked by most tea-ilriuk- 
ors, .simply because they are accustomed to a very difiereiit 
thing." Nt) doubt there is much truth in this ; and it is precisely 
the truth that is in it, upon which we base our odA'ico, aud now 
rciterat.0 it. Englisli grocers are interested solely in meeting the 
ta.ste,s of tlieir cu.stomcrs ; they arc not interested in forming new 
tastes. Indian tea-planters arc deeply interested in the latter pro- 
cess, ami consetiueiitly their interests are not identical Avitli those 
ofthetimle at home, and are not likely to bo forwarded by tliem 
in this sj>ecial direction. Altln High it is true that the vast majority 
of English toa-dniikers prefer a iiii.xed to a pure Indian tea, it is 
not the Avlu)lo truth. It is admitted that pure Indian 1-oa is 
largcdy ennsumo<l hy Anglo-Indians, A\-ho have the same opportu- 
nities of tlrinking pure LMiiiui tea, or mixing it with Indian, as 
tlieir countrymen at home. The circumstaiiees that have led to 
the formation of the taste in the one ease, and prevented it in 
the ntlier, are accidental, not essential ; and it is therefore not 
imjiraetJcahle, and Avould jinihably not he very difficult, to create 
it 111 Englami, if any one were iiitereste<l in taking the necessary 
steps for that cml. 

The jiroeess w'ouKl, no doubt, he a slow one ; but it is not 
neee.ssary to Indian tea-planters that it should be ot-herAviso. It 
Avill he a long time before they can supply all Eiigli.sh toa-driiikers 
I with the produce of their plantations ; in the meantime, there is 
i no reason w hy they should not do their best to forw'ard a ciiaiige 
I Avhich Avould vastly increase the demand for it. 


I’KV rLAMJNCr ON THE NEILOJI EllUlEs. 

II VMNG devoled a life to the science of liortieulture, four years 
j ami uiiwaids nf whicli have hi^m cmifinod to the cultiA^ation, Ac,, 

: of the tea plant, I have now great pleasure in presenting to the 
j pnliJic the re.sult.s of that e.x[)erience, in the Impe that I may he 
! useful m a.ssisting others to ac<iuire the elements of tea-planting 
i on the A'oilgherries. 

I James McriiERsox. 

' Coonoor, April doth I86D. 

, J nt rududurg. 

I The plateau of the Neilgherry niouutaiiis presents a varied, hut 
! ii[»oii the whole one of tho most ecpiahlo and enjoyable climates in 
! the world. The A'ariatioiis nf temperature are due to the varia- 
I tioii of altitude (the toa-growiiig zone alone jiresenting a varia- 
of 2, ‘.no feet, or thereabouts) ; tlie difference of climate is due 
to the predoniiiiatiiig influence of either the S. W. or N.E. 
iiioiiHoons, Avhile the general ecpiahility may he attributed to tlie 
situation of the bills bctwiien the 11th degrees of N. latitude, to 
the A'icinity of the Anihian Sea a .d the Bay of Bengal, ami to 
the alKsence of di.sturbing causes, such as the rush of cold cur- 
rents of air from higher ranges <if moiintiiiiis, examples of which 
are .s<» enmmon on thiJ Himalayas, the Alps, and other similarly 
I'lovated but les.s i.soiated tiacts tliaii tbe Aoilgherrics. 

1 1 is now [»rr)ved ill a .satisfactory manner by actual exi>eri- 
iiient, that tea will flouri.sh on these hills at elevations ranging 
fmiii 5, 5(H) feet u[» to 8,000 feet, or thorealKnits, a zone which 
j»rohably cumjiri.ses within the Koondah, Dmlabet, and Kota- 
glien*y ranges, upwards of 100, (KH) acres of waste land more or 
le.ss suitable for tea cultivation ; on the Koondah ’s magnificent 
virgin forests exist the soil of which would undoubtedly grow the 
tea ]>huit luxuriantly ; this region is not, as y^et, jiracticablo, 
liowcver, from the almost absence of romls or lal^ur, and tho 
utter al)senee of mai'kets for supplies. 

The DcKlahc't ami Koomlah ranges are more ijarticulurly under 
tho iiiflueuee i>f the S. AV^ Monsoon, and as this occurs from 
about the liegi lining of June to the end of August, the planta- 
tions on those ranges receive the lieiiefit of the rains during the 
natural growing jnsriod of the plant. 

"Iliu Kotagherry niuge, on the othei* hand, receives coinparu- 
tiv’ely little of these S. W. rains, they lieiiig under the influence of 
the N.E. monsoon (the Dodabet range being the line of demarca- 
tion); tho plantations on the Cooiioor and KotagheiTy side have 
the mlvaiiUige of a diior se^unm for their iienod of croji so that 
H)>un the Avhole distulvantiige^ can scarcely be said to exist 
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Id i» greater degree on either aide these hilk, if soil and culti- 
vatien be equal. 

Fortunate]^, the wpUanoes which maj be introduced to aid 
the manfdactnre, will render the ,tea planter quite independent 
of a week or fortnight’s bad weather, should such weather 
overtake him during the picking season, while the advantages 
remain to be tidcen possession of accordingly as the balance may 
be pven in their favor. 

1 do not think anv good would be done by comparing the 
olimate of the Neilgtorries with that of the tea countries of 
China ; suffios it to say, that the tea plant flourishes here, and, 
if 1 may depend upon tne testimony of competent judges, it is 
•even more luxuriant than in the Chinese tea districts them- 
selves, wherever the cultivation is eqii^. 

If it be true, as the Chinese uffiim, that the tea plant is not 
indigenous to China, but was originally introduced from another 
country (perhaps from Northern IndiaJ, and that it has gradu- 
ally natnralizea itself on some of the Cninese hills, the fact of its 
greater luxuriance when re-introduced to a more genial climate 
and richer soil is reailily understood. We will suppose that in 
the course ot ages the Assam s]X5oies gradually extended itself, 
and that ago after age it accommodate<l itself to a less forcing 
soil and climate, there cannot be a doubt but the result would 
be a decrease in the luxuriant habit o! the sjHicics, and that 
the great variety cjjbservablo in the C’hina ])lant exhibits the 
decrease of luxuriance in a more or less marked degree, influenc- 
ed again by the variety" of the conditions under which the plant 
has subsequently been cultivated. These suppositions seem the 
more reasonable when we observe the great teiulency of the 
whole of the varieties to sport, and be influenced by the con- 
ditions under which they arc ]jlaceil. A.s an examf)le of this, 

J may mention that in I \ery car<*fully selected the sce»l 
from a tree which I had rciniirketl lor its great luxuriance, aisl 
had them separately jilanted in rich soil ; the whole of these 
seeds grew and varied in general ap| )en ranee ; some scarcely ex- 
hibited any serration f)ii the edges of the loaf, otlno’s again were 
very doenly serrated, but not a single instance was observed of 
decreased luxuriance of habit. Again, plants taken fnmi tins 
same inirsory, of the same ago, size, and general luxuriance, axiid | 

{ )lantecl upon adjoining j)ortioiis of jungle and grass grouii<l, ex- 
libitod in one year the most nnirked diflerouee in habit, appear- ! 
anco, and size, so that there ean searecily bo a doubt but. that | 
difl'erences of soil, climate, ajul cultivation largely influence the | 
character of the plants, and, in a lesser (h'grec, thc([uality of the i 
produce. 

If wo acknowledge then that the yilatcau of the Xeilglicrries, 
in so far as climate is concerned, is suitable to the growth of 
the tea plant, and that by a careful selection of soil the luxuri- 
ance of the plant may actually be increascsd, it will be yiroper to 
consider the description of soil which IS most eminently suited 
to this iticrea.se of aevelopment aiul luxuriance. As a rule vege- 
tables are found to devolojxi a maximum of foliage in the richest 
soils, .aud in cultivation all vegetaldes whieli are gr<j\vn for their 
leaves are planted upon the ])e.st gronml, (U*, if the .s(»il is natural- 
ly deficient in ipiality, efluris are ma<le to supply it with the 
necessary amount of manure to .supjily that d«;licieiicy. In all 
new countries, however, it i.s always exy^edient and t*cuiu»iiiieal 
to select the best possible ground, in the first instance, for anv 
description of cultivation ; pioneer jilantcrs generally have inutri 
to contend with in the w\aiit of o-xporiene(', the want of roads and 
labour, in the difficulty t)f procuring the actual necessaries of life, 
in finding a market for their produce, in the apathy of the Go- 
vernments to encourage their first eflbiis, and if in addition to 
this, they are obliged to be content with an inferior soil, unmi.s- 
takeable ruin will he their reward. 

It cannot he .supposed that Any (loveriimeiit w'ould willingly 
allow any part of their dominion.^ to remain in a state of profit- 
less undevolopment. or fail to encourage a contrary .state of things, 
yet, wo find, on tne Neilgherriea a spjoiidid field for Kngli.'jfi 
energy and capit.al almost, if not entirely, neglected, the natural 
resources of wnich are now worked at a loss to (Government (1 
allude to the forests,) while in pursuance of this jxilicy, the only 
ground in convenient localities which w’oulcl be likely to leave a 
margin by its goodness for the inexpeiicuce of the pioneer 
planter is rigidly roservcil. 

The soils of the Noilgherrios vary considerably, but for the 
purposes of the tea planter, and for the sake of brevity, they 
may bo divided into forest, fern, and grtws lands. Tfic first 
named of these are undoubtedly the most suitable for the 
growth of the tea plant, yielding as a rule from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent more leaves per annum than the best grass 
lands. When we take into consideration the great amount of 
humus these soils contain, and which has been in the course of 
deposit and decomposition since the existence of the forest, it 
is not at all remarkable that the tea plant should thj*i\^6 better 
on a soil wliioh presents a larger amount of matter in a fit state 
Ibr absesption bv the roots, or that tea plants should desire to 
aecuTO such land in such localities as present a minimum of the 
othfl^ serious disadvantages he has at present to contend with. 
Bui it is most assuredly very remarkable that the Government 
should objeot to give up these lauds for purpofps of oultivation 


ist 

when they hold them at a loss, and when ezamides are 

of the aotual increase of wood in suoh looalitm ae ibtet 

ihicklv inhabited by Europeans. 

Looking at the matter in a financial point of view, it certainly, 
does seem extraordinary that the Glovemment should woA the 
NeilghoiTy Sholas, at a loss of nearly 1,000 rupees per annum 
(vide Col. Morgan’s report for 1867-68), while the sale of the land 
would produce a fair price in the first instance, aud a revenue 
of 2 rupees per acre ]^r aniiuin afterwards, and moreover bring 
into the districts English energy and capiUJ. 

Certainly, the policy is difficult to understand, especially 
when it is seen that Australian plantations are so sure to renew* 
the necessities of the fuel consumers so rapidly and so profitably. 

I recollect Dr. Cleghorn thinning out a small portmu of the 
Australian plantation near Coonoor, and it would be highly in- 
teresting to know what the thinnings fwm the portion or ground 
reahsed ; the ground 1 allndo to was prfd>ably about an acre in 
extent, and the thinning was not by any means a heavy one, in 
fact three times the amount of wood might have Ijoen taken out 
mih ilio greatest benefit to the remaining trws, and this after 
a growth of only ten years. I mention this circumstanco as a 
proof of tlie absurdity of the supix)sition that the Neilgherrios 
need ever Vx) short ot fuel or trees. 

This plantation near CTooiioor is as go<xl an example as I can 
give to the contrary effect, and I doubt not if it were pro^wrly 
thinned it would province at this time very nearly Its. 300 ]mr 
acre from the thinnings alone. So much mr ilie replanting of 
wood if the nece.ssity should arise. 

The fern lands on the Neilgherries are often of very good quali- 
ty, but they are not very abundant, as the Budagha people seoni 
to have mono|)<)li.sod them for l.lioir cultivation. 

The grass liuid.s, are, however, very abundant, and they are 
often of excellent quality ; in many insiiinees you find six feet 
or more in depth of an excellent loamy soil; it cannot be dis- 
puted however that, as a nilo,thuy will require both digging and 
maiinring before the} can at all compare with the forest lands 
for the ])nrpoKe.s of tea cultivation. I purpose giving my ideas 
nn to the best method of working these gross lands under the 
proper head. • 

It must not ho su])]iosed that grass laiuls are invariably well 
suited for tea; in many in.stances there is only a very shallow 
dc]) 08 it of soil, supporting a scanty herbage, and gonorally over- 
lying a bed of latente, or dOconiposing ]>riniitivc rock; where 
the gra.s.M lainls arc of this shallow and conBC(|uontly poor de- 
scription, the tea planter liivl l)e.st avoid them ; he sliould select 
only such grass lauds as have at least an average depth of three 
feet of good sound loatuy .soil ; U't him hc^forc he applies for 
.vuch land ( jirefiilly c.xanime thorn, aial dig pits to the required 
depth at some fifty yaicls apart over the whole extent of the 
gi ound under examination, ami the more espocially if the 
ground is coirip<>.st*d of ridges with an exjiosod asixx?t ; these ex- 
po.sed ridge.s are very fre(|uently of a quality, and they 

must if possildc be avoided. 

The finc.st blocks of gras.s land are found in tJie sholtored val- 
ley.s with Ingli ridge.s jd)ove them, ainl pri»bably owti their greater 
<leptli and ricKno.s.s to tin* gradual washing down by the rains of 
the particles of soil and detj’itus from the surrounding heights. 

Peat swanqjs will not, as a ruhi, grow tea, and they will not 
grow it at all if theje bo the lea.st stagnation of w'aler. J have 
tried the exi>erimcnt under various conditions, with reference 
to its bearing on irrigation, aud 1 invariably found that the tea 
])lant, when oxikirchI to the least e.xc«;s.s of watm* at the root, 
whether in a swamj) or elseulipro, turned jauiidicod and eventual- 
ly died. The conformation of the hills thoni.solves prevent any 
excess of water on tlieir sides, so that uinler ordinary circinn- 
.stances no care will l)e nece.s.sary in tlii.s respect. 

The Neilgherries are very abumlantly supplied with water of 
the finest description, almost every valley lias its stream ; but 
for tea plantation purjjoses Avater is nmicccssary, exccjit for 
<loinestie use, the maintenance of eloanline8.s in the factory, and 
an occasional supply to the nurseries and ganlens. 

CULTIVATION AM) MAN VdEMENT. 

Tn entering upnn the cultural portion of this little work, it 
will perhaixs not be out r>f place to e.\])laiii that the endeavour is 
m.ade to arrange the various operation.s treated iqx)!! in such 
onler as they would actually <x;cur in practice, under the 
majority of circuinst.anceH. 

Having then .secured a block of land in accordance with the 
necessity, or in accordance with such hints. ofl are contained 
in the introductory chapter of this work, it w'ill be advisable izi 
the first place to tr.oce the 

ROADS. 

If the block of land be situate<l in a valley (and blocks of land 
are generally situated in valleys of some sort on the Neil- 
gherries}, the roacling should commence at the up^zermost 
sad^e,*’ and should he carried down the valley at a gradient 
of 1 in 20, or at the utmost 1 in 18 ; |)arallel roads should then 
bo formed at the same gradient, at distances of KK) yards a^^art, 
or as nearly at that disUnco as the nature of the ground will 
admit ; tho extreme ends of those parallel roads ibay thon be 
connected by a zigzag at one or l)oth ends of the estatoi and 
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if thin work be proi^orly conducte<l in the first instance* much 
future expense and annoyance will bo spared the planter ; it will 
not be uecessaiy to widen the roads to their full width in the 
first instance, a four feet trace will in all probability answer 
the niuiiireinonts of the estate for some years, but it will be 
a(ivisjil)le to fonu catch-drains at such distances above the 
trace as to ensure the ultimate width of the roa<l not being 
eiicr(»aciiod upon by the planting, as well as for the protection 
of the trace itself. Should it bo advisable, of course, one or 
more of thoso roads may bo oi^ened out to their full width, 
selecting such for widening as are most convenient to the best 
sites for building, endeavouring at the Banio time to coiiibiiie 
tlic advantage which will arise (if the loacl hapix)n to have cross- 
ed a stream during its course) by conducting the water along 
the road side. 

BUILDING SITES. 

In selecting building sites on a tea plantation, it .should 
1 x 3 bonie in mind that only two distinct groups of buihlings 
are iiocessary; the bungalow, offices, and factory, will occuny 
one group; and a writer’s house, coolie lines, and cattle sheds, 
may comjx>Ho another. 'Pheso sites must be selected with due 
regard to the lujalth, ea.se, and comfort of all })arties. If the 
estate rootls have been managed in such a manner that one <»r 
more of them will act as water-courses, and itinisses through 
tolerably unbroken ground in its coiir.so, it will be easy to.seloot 
oonvoiiiont sheltered sites; if it can be managed, the bungalow 
shouhl have a goo<l stream of water rising alxne it as well a'^tbo 
stream conveyeil by the road; a stroam rising near the 
bungalow may be generally kept pure, whereas it is sometimes 
difficult if it rises at a ^listanco. 

Ifavijig detonnined upon the sites, it will be host to excavate 
them at once ; the bungalow will lx‘ next t(» tlm roa<l, and the 
factory on u terrace imTuediately l)ehind it, or if the nature of 
the ground admit, the group of building.s may Ixi arranged as a 
parallelogram or .scpiare, which w'ill be a mo.st convenient 
arrangement if well planned and executed. If this group of 
building.^ can bo pliw-*ed above the semi-circular sweep of u road, 
and the excavations can be made to form the base of tie* senii- 
eircle, the arningenient will bo at ()n<;<! Kni((Uo and convenient. 
I rogi’ot that I am unable at present to give plans of tin; various 
arraiigomoiits which may be suggested in this ^lampblet. I 
may mention, however, that an arrangement of the last nauie<l 
description has l)oeii oflbcted on ^the tea estate near ( \)onoor, 
and that it proved most convenient ; if the building sites can be 
arrangi'd in this manner, the faetory .site may be occupio<l by a 
temporary hut or bungalow^ and when tins is eoniplete, stc])s 
should at once be taken to fonn the nursery below the road, 
and in unison with the general arrangement of the building 
sites aixl gardens ; tin; area of the wlioU; enclo.sure, including 
building sites, gardens, and nursery, may be one, two, f»r three 
acres, iKTording to the si/o of the e.state. If tlio excavations 
and nursery work Ctin be done by contract, it will be best, as 
it w’ill do awiiy with the necessity of being in a burry to build 
ti'm[)orary coolie lines ; if tluTo bappon to be a Bndagha village 
in the neighbourhood of the estate, little <litliculty will be ex- 
perienced m procuring contract labour, as these people generally 
2»refer working on that system. If the ground l»e forest, the 
trees bail best be stubbed, tlio ground dug, and the roots, 
stones, &c., carefully cleared out ; the grorand will then l>e 
ixnaly for the formation of tlio Nursery. 

(To he confiiived.) 


COFFEE. 

riiTCOliY, when grown a.s a siibstituh; for eoft’ee, is harvested in 
the same way as p.tabies. Smue nianufacturer.s [u-efer buying the 
rorits fresh from the Held, jus there is considcrjibh* art in cleaning 
and kiln-<lryiiig, so sus to retain tlu; jminiuiii; and bitter 2>rinciplcs 
myinjMiireil ; and this is geiuTjilly the l>est plan for the grriwer, 
as it enables him to turn the crop at onec into e«usb. (’liicory, 
when growni as a forage jdant, yiekls, niider gcwMl management, 
four or five cuttings for .soiling, the bust jiliout llns time It is 
better lulapted for mixing with other forage crops, jus sewage 
gi’iuss, globe turiiijis, vetches, tluin to be given jilonc. For this 
iniriKise it is peculiarly well ailajited for all kinds of stock at thi.s 
season, to jiD^vent that low stjite of health generally ex^KTienced. 


COFFEE IN SHADE. 

Sir, — V jiu Tromi)’’ .says that he has boon 30 years in Ceylon 
and knows every district from its infancy, and nearly every 
estate in the island, and “ that it (coflee under .sha<le) will lie a 
liennaueiit ^>ayiiig B^H3C / do deny emphatically.^' 

As to coffee thriving or not thriving under a few trees here 
and tliere it is no criterion to go by, — coffee cannot thrive under 
stragdiiig trees — and, as I said before, shade will not answer 
anywnere and everywhere, proper locality lieing a first requisite. 
But as “ Van Tromp ** has lieeii all rouiiif the world and in India, 
im doubt he must have heard of the estate so well known as 
“ C.’annon’s Estate” (to* which by-the-bye {larties in Ceylon sent 
over to procure seea coflfee). He cannot, however, be aware that 
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every acre of this noted dHtate is wider ehade, and hf» pwd teeU 
as is well known, for, now 1 believe, upwards of 40 hit 

** Van Tromp” go and see it and others, and then I tmnk he will 
alter his opinion. 

Old Hand. 


MANURING COFFEE ESTATES. 

To the Editor of the Madras Mail. 

Sir, — KefeiTiiig to your recent article on manuring coffee 
estates, ami the use of guano and nitrogenous manures, it may l)e 
well tr> use them with caution. A gentleman recently retiumed 
to England after having Iwon for 8 years director of large coffee 
estates in Ceylon, has stated that guano and similar manures 
exercise immense influence. The first season, the crop being 
enoniious, the second year the crop may also be good; but in the 
thinl year the plants are forced (to use his expression) off their 
feet, anti luive to bo grubbotl up and thrown away. He mention- 
ed <»iie plot of l.')0 acres which had recently iierished from the use 
uf guano, and pro^irietors there are so convinced of the ii\juriouH 
ctuuseiiiionccs that they 2 >rohibit its use upon their estates. The 
only concentrated manure now used are the phosphates or crush- 
ed hones anti cotuijuiut cake, criLshed in the same manner as wo 
crii.sh linseetl cake. Tlie.se aiLswcr jicrfcctly. — Yours faithfully, 

E. Boddam. 

Bangalore, 22nd January 1871. * 

COFFEE MANURING. 

De.vii Sir, — Y our Dolasbagey ctu’resj^oiident (in your last 
ovtu-land i8.sue) nqiorts — “ I saw a field, manured with crushed 
btnics last ycjir, almost entirely snuffed out. A coutJe of trce.s 
were put tt) each ]>liiiit, at ii distance of 5 to 6 inches, was the 
tpijintity tot) much, or Avas it jibiced tt)t) close to the roots, 
which were allot ).st entirely de.strt)\etl T 

1 ctmsitler the il().se supplied jiii exce.ssive one. Ifalfalb. tt> 
one lb. jM‘r tree is the (]ujuitity generally a^iplied, 4 ll).s. a tree (a 
jar t)f bout; thiNt weighs 2 Ib-s.) is 4,800 lb.s. to the acre of 1,200 
trees, t>r jiboiit HO bushels. 

(80 X > lbs. .= 4,81 10 lbs. ) [)cr acre, — an eiionnoiis amount. In a 
letter nt)w before me, IVom a practical Aberdeenshire farmer, 
wilt) has ])jiitl much jittention to manuring, T read — “ I have never 
seen 50 busliels pt;r jicro t»f bones api)lietl.” 

Over-stimulating the tree is as bad as starving it (beside.s 
costing more.) I have mneli laitli in siiuill tlo.ses more than I 
lijul ji year ago. Frt>m tins bungalow 1 lt)t)k upon two fields ; 
tmt; Heltl of low elc\!ition, rather poor soil, lightly manured ; the 
t)ther Heltl with bt‘tter .soil, iiinl at a hetter elevatt>in, was mort3 
he.ivily pre[>jire(l. This Heltl luis l>orne a better crop than the 
Itnver anti lt>s.s heavily nuimireil Held, (which, however gave D cwts. 
jui aert'), but it. is suffering much nmre from crop. I believe 
even .so small a tlose jis I 11). t)f bouc.s may bo apjjlied with great 
jitlvjintage. 

Mr. (’arey t)f be Vjilljin ostate, fjivtiiired the ])iil)lic, two luonths 
ago, with his t)]>initni t)f lour tlifteroiit manure.s. I trust that 
other planters win. may Inive trietl the four tlifterent manures 
specified, vi/., btnio-thist ami potniac., bune-thist and wootl-ash, 
lx)iie-tlust ami pnl[), sii[x;r-j»hoHphate of lime, will follow .so goodaii 
example, ami tell us frt)m time to time what crops per acre they 
raised, by sut:h applications, ami alst) how the trees Itioked after 
ertip. — I ain, tS:e., A Matalr Planter. 

Ikljitalc, l!)th December, 1870. 

MANURING COFFEE KSTATE.S. 

We are gbul that ji ct)rre.spt indent lately brought to notice the 
need or a di.scussion as to the n .mures suitable for the coffee 
pbint. We do not pretend to any great extent of knowledge in 
the matter, hut in order to o|)en the hall, we may venture to 
offer the following notes, I >a.scd chiefly upon Johnston’s “ Chemis- 
try of (^Jinmoii Life”: — • 

As he well puts it, the whole art of manuring consists in add- 
ing to the soil, tlio.se things in which it is deficient at the rigl^t 
time, in a proj^cr cheniicai condition, and in the requisite propor- 
tions ; for it i.s plain that if the same ^ilant be grown too long a 
time in the same soil, one or more of the sulrstancea needed for 
its growth will become scarce. lie states with reference to gran- 
ite and trap formations, which are to be found on coffee estotes, 
the former ])redominatiug, that if the two kinds of rocks be sub- 
mitted to analysis, a remarkable, but aUnost constant, difference 
is discovered in their comparative oomposition. Besides sib'ea 
(sandy or quartzose jiarticles) and alumina (clay), the yonitea 
contain a co 2 >iouR siqmly of ixitosh, (white substance (mtained 
ffrom the incineration of vegetables), and soda, with occasionally 
minute quantities of magnesia, lime, and oxide of iron. The 
traps, on the other hand, alxiuna in all these ingredients nearly 
e< 2 ually, and experience has shown that the premnee of alljn- 

steii' the mineral substances in which granite i 
oient, such as lime, and fertility will gradually ensue. A minute 
chemical examii^ion shows besides that their usefulness to 
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plants is dependent also iij)on the presei^oe of a lar^ nuiiiber of 
chemical suostaiiceH, both of minem and organic origin. Sulphu- 
ric acid (oil of vitriol), and phosphoric acid (obtained from bono^, 
«hoidd also be found in all nealthy soils ; besides a soluble sub- 
Aitanoe resulting from the deconiixjsition of vegetable niat^^r, the 
^composition of which is analogous to that of celhdtise (tissue of 
vegetable l>odie8), pectine (vegetable jelly), sugar, &:c., yiuhliug 
caH)on :i9 r> and hy<lrogen 7*9. Nitrogen is also present as an 
iimmoniacal salt. This substi\nce has the ]>roi)erty of rendering a 
large proiKirtion of silica and carbonate of lime solnblo, thereby 
permitting their alisoqition by the plant. The advantage ot 
opening up the ground before rains is on account of the nitric 
ticid contained in the air being washed down by the rain. 

As nearly t^vory one knows, the carbon obtained through the 
pore.s of the leaves of a plant from the carl xinic acid absorbed dur- 
ing the day becomes the ebief ingredient id' starch and the woody 
fibi’e ; they also absorb aiiinionia and watery vapour, the latter 
mostly when lieat or drought has made them drotjp. 'Hu* water 
which fdls the vessids of the [dant is, liowever, ])nncipally sueked 
up by tlie roots. Shade i.s, therefore, a<lvaiitageous on estates 
for the reteiiti(»u of moist are in the soil. 

The ingredients of the eoft(*e berry an* a volatih* <»il, |>ro<hiced 
while roasting a variety of tauiiie ae-id whi( h is alt<*i'ed ilnring 
the roa.sling, and the snbst.inee is e.alle<l iheine, or i-alleiiie. hi 
roji.sted colfee the volatihi oil rarely aij' - iits lo more than one in 
. 50,000, yet, ii])on this tliearmna and' eoiis(‘»|ueiit e.diui.O ion m th<* 
market depends ; *t heing a facf well known, tiial 0^00 -r<»wn 
in dry climates is in<)r<‘ hii^ldy prized th.m in w<*t. AKo by s.»ine 
ehenneal change in the be.m, it gains ar<Miiii 1)\ being lse[)(. Raw 
coffee contains about 5 iier e(‘nt. of a st.ringent acid, or collee ia.n- 
nic. Thetheinc eontanicd varies from J Il)s. of a H*. to I lb in I be 
100. 'Idle eomi)t)sition oflli-iuo is represenit'd by e.irbtm 10‘SO, 
liydrogen o-yo, mtrogi‘ii iH-.sO, oxygen it eontain.s therefore, 

ihrec-teid.hs of its weight of nitn)g(‘n, a ])rop()rti<»n wlneb cxi-f s 

in only a \erv small mimber of other UiioNiii substances, and 

forms fonr-hflbs of t fie eoinmon atniospbiTie mr. There is eho 
J3 percent, of nutrition^ gluten cliielly joiuid in the dreg^. Ibe 
average composition of the e(»flei' leaf is, wat('r IJ, 'jum Mini 
.sugar J.V'„ gluten Id, tbeiiie f, lal and \olaliK’ oil Id,, tannic acid 
5, wooily liiirv ash 0-^. It h,!*^ to be noted that tlx* latici 

contains little or 110 niaiigtUie'^*’ or iron .is t'xidoes. 

All this goes to show that tlie \ahie of enrolled boiu'S as a 
juiiiuirc consists in tlu'ir i‘()ntaiiiing both bine and pbo'>pliorie 
aehl. 'Idiey would exidentlv be rendered nnn-h more valuable to 
the planter wi‘re they obi iiiumI by agents ii*e^b troin the slangli- . 
tei’-lioiises, and dissobed at oiue by .siilplnirie aetd. 1 h<* xahie ] 
of pub) and xegettible mould is also ol»\ ioii.s, an<l ibex .should be j 
wtonid. 'L’lie leaves of the east oi'-oil plant ai e salnabh* tor tins 
purpose. CoNV-dnng, niamire and guano an* also e.xeell(*nt, as 
containing ammonui, and sliouM be earelnlly eowred iq) xNii-b 
layers of soil tw^o or tlnvi* inelies ir li*pth to e\ery ‘2il. of manure 
to prevent the es(*ape of the volatile gases. So far as oiir know- 
ledge goes, it tends, howexer, more to leaf Ilian xvood, c>r fruit, as 
shexvii from its being .'.o u.sefnl lor the produet? of grass ami 
vegetables. Therefore an atlmix I nre of lime (»r gyiisnm is nb- | 
viously iieedetl, xvhieh slxmhl he .sprinkled oN(*r the groiiml. Hone | 
manure xvill also he iinpr<»xt‘d by an admixtun? t.f guano eoxv- 
filing, and water, a.s it will gain m ammoniaeal salts. 

c n-FKE riiosrEcrs. 

The Mmhas St(mdayd says : Tin? aeetaiiits reeeivtMl 

from the Mofiissd from time to time iv.spectmg the pros] leet.s 
of coffee have lately not been xery eiieouraging. Froin 
<Joorg especially, the adviee.s are fai- from .sati.sfactory, ami 
liome of the planters are becoming di.sgnsted with the failure of 
the crop.s, and are unable to resist the at.taeks (»t the luu-er. 
Money has been lavishly expended, and in veiy few instances 
have the endeavours of the iilanteixs inet with .suctie.ss. Unt m 
Wxmaad matters appear to in* ipiite ditl'erent. We learn from a 
Mofussil contemporary that the eomVng coffee crop in the Ouch- 
terlony valley, like the crop expected m the AV'yiiaad, xvill, it is 
mid, bo remarkably goml. From the (luynd e.statc alone up- 
wards of 3Gt) tons are expected. This e.state yiehled 2G1) tons At 
the last })ickiiig, xxdiioh, after ilisposal in the faiglish market, left 
£10,OOG clear profit. The croj) from the whole of the Oiiehter- 
lony estates in the valley of that name, it is estimat.ed, will 
amount to 900 tons. If every coffee e.state in Sontlierii 
India were to yield a profit of at least onc-half of that realised 
by the owners of the Oiiynd estate, xve should not hear so fre- 
quently of the failures of eoftee companies, and their sale to nay 
Uie exiienses of liquidation. Estates in Ootacamund and in Wy- 
naad nave always thrived and yielded largely, while the Coorg 
plantations, though very extensive, and in many cases properly 
fiuperintendod, have yielded no returns.” 

CEYLON. 

StfRj of a recent sale of Dickoya lands in Kandy, 

the Observer says, 1607 acres, in nine lots varying from 167 to 
226 acres sold for £6,495, or a little over £3 8 s. per acre. No 
one expected that these blocks would realize xnonj than an average 


of £2 per acre, and the prospect of the immediate extension of 
the railway to Nawallapittia has evidently been equal to the 
baliuiee of £1 Is. in the minds of the purchasers. 

Mauurea by Apart from the immeiwe benefits of 

cheap, regular and safe intercourse <ind traffic derived the 
railway, we place below figures which show how this great 
and Ixmeficial work is helping coffoo planters to resuscitate old 
proiKTties and keep new ones in vigour. Tlio quantities of ma- 
nunj carried up in the past three years have lieen os follows 

1808 tons 2,66'l-= cwtB 73,280 
1869:— „ 0,891=: „i:i7»880 
1870:— „ 8,700. „ 174,000 

T(.t:il tons 19,2r)r> = exxts 386,100 

What this iin*ans inir jilauting friemls can judge, for a lar^o 
j>r<»poitu>n of fht‘ siih.stiinei'.s iiieliuli*d in tlii.s return .are rich 111 
, eoneeiitiiif(*il feitili/ing ju-eperties — ^^just the ingredients in vivifV 
! into useful activity the masses of im»re or less inert matter such 
as pulp, grjU'S, vke., to he hniiul on or near coffee pro[>crtio.s. All 
.idiuii that eVL i y ewt. of eotlee np nu*ans txxo cwts. of eolfee doxvn, 

I W'e helioxe it means a great deal nuax*, and that xvith increased 
f.ieiliiies h)r m.'Lnunng, the avi-rage yield of estates xvill en? many 
I years i*lat>se, he raided from li\e e\\ts. ])eraere, the l<»xv figure now 
I adopti'd. tt) .seven or eight, ami xvhy not ten I The loxv crop of 

* tins se.isou in maiix districts is oxving to exe<‘ptional eircmnstanecs 
- -ami wv must lememher that some time mu.st be allo\vi*d for 
the 4 ‘fteets higln'i* eiiltivatnui to become a]>]>arent. At the 

I risk of bring dei'im'd visionary, xve have no Iii'sitation in conirnit- 
I ting oiivs-rlx^rs to the v.if U’lnal ion 1 hat by the time ( he railxx^ay 
I extensiiMi to Nawalla[)it1ia lia.s been at xv(H’k as long as tlie main- 
I hm* HOW' a.s Iia-i brrn, tlie iii< i‘c“a.si* in \ ield on the l)imlMM)la and 
! I)ii-lvt*x.i eollcM* estate,^, together witli the piXH’e.s.s of utili/iiig for 
I I lie I’ldtixation of ll.ix, ix-Lslor-oil plant, siiidlower, olive, nmlheiTV 
! \r., tlie vast IrarN ot lainl now <le<‘im.*d too high for eolfee, xvill 

• enable Sir llrnMiles I’ohiiison’s innm*«liate .siieeessi*!’ to annoimco 
1 ert* In.^ term oj oMici* expiri's, tliat M-lirmes of railxvay exteu-sion 
; to 1 >jmbool.i \ i.i Kamhoilde ; lo DieKov.i, from Nawahipitiia; to 
I tinvah h\ either of tlie.se routes or via I liidapnsafiixxa, and in 

j <»lli«*i diin iion.s ]ia\e ]>a.ssed fioiij the J'egioii.s of the fanciful 
I to the dom.iin of the pr.iet eid a id pacing. 

(Ol'I'KL AND SI.AVKliy JN llIl.V/ILS. 

dhiE mail just t.o hand lias brought our tilos of llrazil 
paoers xvhieli extend to Nov, It ap])('avs from these that 
whilst ree(*i|)ts from th<? interior luid fall(*u olf during 
SejMenilHM*, 1h(‘y had slightlx' rallii'd towards the end of 
October, 'fin* (‘xport.*- had b-'cn mainly lo ports in (he Fnitcd 
Siale.s, .shipments t.o Fnropi* having Imm*!) on a mneh reduced 
.scale. A market report of (k-toher at Rio Janeiro i.s to the fol- 
loxving clfi'ct. : Ci\(l'n '. — Since the dejiaiturc of the Kngli.'sh mail 
.shijipers hciNc showed mon* disposition to do hnsiness, ami we 
h.ive (o I'cport sale.s of S0,.S(Mi hags ; .'')(i,r)iM) for the Fnited Stato.s, 
i>:3,7Dn for the (’liannel ami Norlli of Furojie, 80(i for the Medi- 
terraiie.m, fi>r ilit* (’ajicof (LkhI fjopc^^ and J,00i) bags 

for various [lorts. Receipts from the interior are slightly iii- 
( reasing ami the stocks to-day may he (*sl.imated at bags. 

'file exports from Ist.lnlx to 3(itli of Sejitember this year 
liavi* l>i*en (JOT, 7(>D hags, against (JSl,c;7J in the same 3 months 
last year, .showmj.,»a decrease of 70, 880 saek.s. 

In November, xve are tohl,that oxving to iner(*iLseil arrivals from 
the interior, averaging l»,r>(M) .sacks ])er diem, and a stock of 
1)6, OOD sacks m the market, hiiyi‘r.s xvere timid m operating, 

I though sellers xvere w llling to make a eoncession of 400 rs. to 
2iiO rs. on the hist (|iiotation.s. 

The .sale.s during the fortiiiglit had been 81), 000 hags : 06,000 
for tiu* Fmted States, 1(J,000 for the (Tamiel, 4,000 for the l\Iedi- 
teiTiiuean, 26,0()0 for the Fapi*, ami 1,.600 for x’arions ports. 

Krom Santos the total clearanees fia* 3 months had Uvii 
76,376 hugs, again.st lll,o70diiiing tin* same ]>ori(Ml last year. 
A market report from that quarter .says . — “ S.de.s since iiiy 1a.st 
haw been 12,400 hags at an iidvaiiee of fully 100 rels upon quo- 
tations tht;n given. It is probable tliat a larger hnsine.ss would 
liax’c been done, hut for the sudden advance in rates of excliange 
at Kio and their since instability, rei-eipts show no inereu.se and 
stock is about 14,200 hags, most of wliieli is in one hand. All 
lioMors art! x'ery firm, demanding [irie.es ha.sed cm 6!i|!.5()0 to filijlOOO 
for old and 6J?8i)0 tti 0i|00i) for new terreiro superior. Entrie.s of 
nexv are in snuill i.solated lots.” 

* The same papers contain some particulars relative to certain 
settlements of mixed races at (»ntstatioiis of the interior, for the 
cultix'ation of coffee, which xvill no doubt be interesting to inanjp 
of our readers : — 

One of these — the colony of Martyinos^comprises 22 Brazilian, 
German and Portiigue.se families, consisting of 59 jjersona over 
10 years of age ami of 35 chihlreii under that ago, in all 94 per- 
8on.s. '^Fhe 22 families cultivated in 1809, 42,4tK) coffee trees, 
equal to 718. to each iierson 10 years of ago and upwards, pro- 
ducing to each lalniurer 190 bushels of fniit, or 510 to the fa- 
mily, which last, at the 000 rels paid for each Uishel, gathered, 
amounted to 306$ per family. The goods supplied to each family 
amounted to 65$ 113, on the average. 
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Another settlement of CreBciumal confiiBted of 45 German fa- 
milieM, comi^sing 134 persons over 10 years of age, and 85 under 
that age. 40 families took ohaige of 113,823 coffee trees, or 
2,029 per family and 844 per labourer i these collected 19,108 
bushels of fruit. 

The Brazilian colony at Gresciumal consisted of 16 families 
and 102 ijeraons, of whom 37 were over 10 years of Me. They 
cultivated 23,966 coftee trees, being 1,497 per family. Their 
harvest was 0,557 bushels of fruit, or 273 \)er family, three fama- 
lies having taken no part in the fathering. The earnings per 
family would be 163(800. 

The moat curifnis j^ortion of this statement is the paragraph 
which tells us that a bushel of cherry coffeo produced about one- 
third of an arroba ot Ixjrries, or about 11 lbs. 

The omaTicipation mov^eraent is making wide-spread pn)gres8 
thrvmgh the Brazilian empire : e.ach journal contains a list of 
freed slaves, and wo learn from present files tliat the Brazilian 
Cabinet hod resigned, it is stated, on this identical question, on 
which their successors appear resolved to act. Should this 
prove to bo their p<dicy, we may e.x[)ect some disarrangement of 
the coffee production of that country, idthough we must not for- 
get that deprease<l as wtw the cotton industry of the Southern 
States by emancipation, they arc now producing as large a crop 
cOS was over shipiiod from America. 


WOOD ASHKS IN AORICULTCHK. 

Jpyi ► tiie attention 

of coffee pliuitcrs and otlier agi'iculturists in Ceylon : — 

Much has been said of late yciirs of tlio virtues of jislies, says 
the Alhmvy Goimh'y Qt nflemav, for fanning purposes, but we 
are confident the half has not been told. Our exiKTionce with 
them extemls hack a quarter of a century, and every year’s ex- 
perience has strengthomxl our conviction that ashes are the 
clioa|>est fertilizer wo can purchase. AVo fonnerly paid ten cents 
a bushel for them, and though the price has doublod, we are satis- 
fied that the commercial is still below the intrinsic value. We 
have tried limoand pListcr,an<l on some soils and some crops found 
them useful, and on other soils and crops we have lost our money 
and labour in the use of these mineral manures ; but ashes ha\e 
never failetl to pay well on all soils and all cr<»ps. Of course, 
they do V>etter fui sandy and loamy soils than on clay, as the 
latter, l)eing formed chiefly of granite rocks, naturally contains 
more potash, hut there ai*o few, if any, long cultivated fields from 
which the inorcanic matter is not so far exhausted that ashes 
will not prove rwneficuil. This condition is the, result of our ex- 
iwrienco. Now let us consider briefly the teachings of science 
on this point. 

If wo nuni any vegetable or seed, Ave find the greater part goes 
into the air, but a small portion, Aaryiiig from one to twelve per 
cent., remains Ix'hind in the form of ash. Thus, the grains of wheat 
burne<i leave 1*1H j)er cent, ash; oats, 2ri8 ; potatoes, 2*65; 
carn)ts, 5*09 ; tuniips, 7'6r) ; Avhoat straw, 3 r>l ; oat straAV, .^r74 ; 
red clover dried, 7’48 ; carrot loaves dried 10*42. This inorganic 
part as asli must Ixj derived from the soil. It is of an earthy 
nature, and can Ihj found only in the earth. The in(»rganic part, 
which when Vmrned A'anishes into the air, may be obtained 
from the air again, but it is plain enough that the plant 
must find its mineral fooil in the soil. This food diminiHhe.s 
wdth eveiy crop that grow-s, with some ftufter than others, 
as may l^e inferro<l from the varying quantity ash from 
different plants ; but in all our old pastures* and cultivated 
fields that have been long crepiAod Avithout suitable return, the 
inorganic fotKl will l>e found ileficient. Ifcnce the wxniderful 
eflect that phosphate or sulphate of lime sometimes produces. 
England is now transplanting from Egypt the 1 Mines of the 
Duiuimios to worked up in the first place into turiiip.Sj thence 
into the carcases of shorthorns and South Downs, and, finally, 
into coqRileiit Englishmen. If no crops are taken from the soil, 
the slow disintegration of the nxrks and stones, and the decom- 
[xAsftion of vegetable matter, Avill gradually n3plenish the e\hau.sted 
mineral elements ; but this is a .slow iikkIc, requiring many years 
to accomplish what one good dressing of a.shes will speedily eftect. 

The great atlvantage which wood-.ashes have o\’er other mine- 
ral manures is, that they contain not one or two, but all the in- 
organic constituents of plants, Blaster does well on some soils, 
and fails on others, l)ccause in the first case, sulphate of lime is 
deficient, and in the other it is not, and after a time, even where 
it does good, it.s effect ceases, not because the land has hecotn# 
** plaster-sick,’* but plaster surfeited, and some other plant food 
is requiretl Wo ha^'e known some fanners who, having ex- 
perienced magical effects from plaster, concluded they could sell 
their hay and keep up their fanns by plaster alone, hut we have 
never known the expert ment to sneered for a course of years. 
The truth is, that in the ash of most plants wo find ton or a dozen 
elementary substancet^ and plaster only fiumishes two of these, 
namely; sulphur and lime. These ore necessary, and so also ore 
phospborui^ potassium, sodium, magnesium, chlorine, silica, alumi- 
nium, and iron, and these all 1^ found in wood ashes, either 
combined with each other, or oxygen. The analysis of the ash 
of hard wood shews that all these elements can be cheaply 


fumished-if we can buy hard wood-ashes at 20 or 2( oents per 
bushel following is Johnston's analysie of the aah oT 
beech:— 

Potash r. 16*S8 

Soda. 2-88 

lame... 68*83 


Magnesia 11*29 

Oxide of iron '79 

Phosphoric acid 5*07 

Sulphurio acid 1*86 

Chlorine *14 


Silica 


1*32 


Total 100*00 

Our practice has been to leach the ashes and make soap of the 
soluble alkalies, and use the leached ashes on our land. These 
are more valuable than is generally supposed, for only a part of 
the potash and soda is leached out, while the phosphate of lime 
and other valuable couipouud.s, being comparatively insoluble, 
still remain. 

Leached ashes can commonly be bought for half the price of 
the unleacliod, and for agricultural purjioses they are wortn near* 
ly lui much per bushel, as by leaching they are condensed some 
1.') or 20 jjer cent. Potash is the main ingredient that leached 
ashes have lost, anil general ly ^n ly four-fifths of the entire amount 
of this .soluble ingredient. same money we are confident 

more valuable laatter can to the soil in purchasing 

leached than un leached aslios^^f the land is particularly defici- 
ent in potash, or if it, is desired to raise potatoes, or any other 
crop requiring a large per cent, of potash then buy unleached 
ashes. But if phospliates or sulphates are wanted that will con- 
tinue their fertilizing infinence for a series of years, then, by all 
means, buy leached aahe.s. 

Jk'sides giving back to the soil the mineral elements which are 
soonest exhausted, and thus furnishing direct food for plants, 
ashes .also serve anolher valuable purpose in aiding the decompo- 
sition of the particles of the soil, and bringing them into a soluble 
condition. Even the hard flint stone succumbs to the influence 
of iK)tji.sh and soda ; as every one must have observed who is 
accustomed to use soda in a glass goblot, the polished glass is 
soon roughened by potash or soda, the silica being decomposed. 
Hence the wonderful effect of ashes in stiffening the straw of 
oats, wheat, and other grains, by rendering the silicious sand» 
Holulfio. 


We have time to mention only one more benefit from tlio use 
of ashes, and this is, they furnish the alkalies which will absorb 
the ammonia wherever decomposition is going on, and then, by 
tlic ai<l of the oxygon of the air, form nitrates of potash and soda, 
two very valuable compounds in agriculture. In order to secure 
their formation, however, wo must have the decomposition of 
some bodies that will fnrni.sli the ammonia ; and this leads us to 


.say that ashes will act with most force when the soil is enriched 
Avith ammoniacal manures. If we wish to find nitrate of potash 
(.saltpetre), wo look for it in the soil under barns or horse-sheds, 
where the urine li.'is settled, and where the rain has not dissolved 


the nitre. From the rich soil of such localities our fathers leach- 


ed their saltpetre from which they made their ^inpowder. Unless 
nitrogenous manures are used in connection with ashes, they will 
fail after a time to exhibit much virtue, but when the land i» 
properly enriched, ashes operate with full force, and tfieir effects 
continue for many years. 


COLONEL MEADE AT MUNZERABAD. 

Mtinzevahad, Dec. 29t7i 1870. 

Here wc are close on the end of another year, but it con scarce- 
ly l>e called the festive season os far as |)lanters are concerned, 
it l)oing the busiest and most anxi.yiis time of the whole year 
barring the blossoming period. This year, however, the visit of 
the Chief Conimi.ssioiier, and the favorable manner in which he 
received a deputation of planters, and listened to an exposition 
of their Avants, has raised the spirits of many, and whatever the 
future may bring fortli, the present feeling of the planting oom^ 
muuity must l)o one of congratulation at the change in the heaej^ 
of the Mysore Goveniiuont. 

The Chief Commissioner arriA*ed at Sucklaspore on Christmas 
Day, and on Monday received a deputation of planters, composed 
of the president of the association, Mr. J. S. Middleton, the 
honorary secretary, Mr. George Anderson, and the following mem- 
bers, AHz., Messrs. B. Anderson, Major General Ottley, A. Nekon 
and W. P. Stephenson. 

The president read an addreas setting forth the delight the 
planters of these parts felt in being able to address the Chief 
Commiseioner personally on the subject of their many wants, the 
way of assistance from ^vemment. 

In addition to the address the secret^ read four papers 
written by A^arious members of the association which it was 
thought better, on account of their len^, not to embody in the 
address. The first paper written by Mr. Anderson set forth the 
present unsatisfactory natiue of the pjanters’ titles to their lamil 
^e second by the president^ Mr. Middleton, was on the subj^ 
of Forest Conservancy, some of^tfaeiuiw rules appeaiii^ to 
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planters of these parts not adapted to the p^uliarities of the 
country. Paper number throe, bv Mr. A. Wilson, was on the 
subject of roa^, more roads, and improved roads : and paper 
number four by Mr. Stephenson on the subject of cardamoms 
generally, ana the proposed terms on which the at present 
useless cardamom forests of Mysore are to be granted for cul- 
tivation. 

In reply to the address, Colonel Meade was good enough to say 
that he was equally pleased with the planters themselves in 
being able to meet them, and talk over their wonts, &c., and this 
he could assure them the Qovemtneiit of the country hail a great 
desire to encourage them in every way. In reply to Mr. Ander- 
son’s paper on the subject of our titles, ho said he certainly 
considered some improvement in the wording of our title deixls 
was required, and he would see that it was speedily attended to. 
The Forest Consorvancy question, he stated, was one which lie 
could not deal %vith so readily as that of the puttaha f<^r land, 
Forest Conservancy being an imperial question, and one which 
concerned not only the country at large in the present day, but the 
welfare of future generations. There were, however, some minor 
rules brought into force lost year, which hatl lieen found not to 
work satisfactorily, and orders hod been given for their discon- 
tinuance. This remark applied esiiocially to the cutting of 
Watties and canes, the stoppage of which had proved a great 
hardship to the poorer clnssos. Colonel Meade said he fully 
agreed ^at it was very hard that a planter should liave to pay 
for timber growing in his own iiingles which ho might require for 
building puiqioses, but ho could promise nothing definite without 
fli*st consulting with the Conservator of Forests. 

In rgily to the appeal for more roads and better ones, the 
Chief Cfommissioner at once said it was out of his power to 
do more than was lieing done, the whole available funds being 
required for the now Mysore State Railway. The subject of 
cardamom cultivation I'occived a long discussion, but no definite 
reply was obtained. Colonel Meade admitting that it was a 
subject with which he mw not very conversant, but that he 
would retain all the papers on the various subjects, and give 
them his early and liest consideration. 

On the whole, the feeling of those who coniiiosod the deimtation 
was one of great satisfaction at the manner in which tney had 
been received and the clearness of the views entertained and 
expressed by the Chief Commissioner, and there can be very 
little doubt, even if the planters do not get all they ask for, that 
a great deal of good will be done by the Chief having been able 
to see for himself some of the many disadvantages the communi- 
ty labor under .— Mail 


THE BRITISH CUSTOM-HOUSE TREATMENT OF COFFEE. 

Coffee is probably the most anomalous article in British pro- 
ductions, trade or home consumption. Tt is so solely on account 
of its fiscal treatment by financial officials. In contravention of 
all Acts of Parliament, either sanitary or for taxation, the 'frea- 
sury — the jiower for carrying out the edicts of tlie legislature — 
has systematically superseded the law of the land, ** made a law 
unto themselves,” and stamped coffee with fiction and fraud, 
from the time it leaves the hands of the growers. There have 
been five different and contradictory “ Treasury Ortlers” on coftee 
between 1832 and 1863, viz., in 1832, 1840, I8r)2, 1853 and 186,3. 
The anomalies resulting from these have been as follows. While 
all nations, in advancing in population and civilization, have seen 
their consumption of coffee os well as of tea increasing ; e,g,. 
Russia, France, Holland, Gennany and America, Great Britain 
alone exhibits a mere nominal increase of about four or five per 
cent, in her home consiunption between 1840 and 1869. In 1840, 
the duty was Od on BritislAiul 9(1 on foreign ; on 1869, it was 
3i2. all round. The supply — irnjx)rtation was some 31,00(ftons 
in 1840 and 77,000 tons in 1869. The jK^pulation would sliew 
more than 15 per cent, advance in 1869, us against 1840. The 
bonded value, or cost, in 1869, would Ixj much in favor of the 
consumers as comparotl with the three years, 1840 to 1842. In 
face of this ' combination of advantages, the homo consunqition 
has first fluctuated, and then retrograded and stagnated. The 
Treasury Order, August 1840, in direct contradiction of the Act 
43, George 3, cap. 1^, cut away the basis of a safe, stable, whole- 
some progressive trade. It left the article upon such a false 
foimdation, that directly the Action was publicly assailed in 1848 
to 1860 (by the Lancet and other sanitary authorities) the home 
consumption dropped, in three years, from 37,000,000 lbs. to 
31,000,000 lbs. Witnin 16 months, — 3rd November 1852 and 28th 
FeDruary 1853 — two totally contradictory Treasury Orders were 
issued upon mixture” with coffee ; one prohibiting, the other 
allowing the sale. The British public have so positively declined 
“ the mixture as before,” that notwithstanding increase of popu- 
lation, of supply, and decreaae'of duty, they have refused to swal- 
low it, to tno extent that instead of drinking the 37 1 million 
poundir6f 1864, they could only be dosed with 29,108,932 lbs. in 
1869, instead of a natural increase, which should have accrued to 
the extent of 42,000,000 lbs. or 43,000,000 lbs. The proverb saw 
'^giveadog a bad name, and you may as well hong him at onoe^*; 
the Treasury and Excise have {^en oofieo a bsd^amo, and have 


strangled its consumption in Groat Britaim They have branded 
it to the British people as an unreliable Article, and nothing can 
oontond against the set prejudioeB of a nation, in food, cnees, 
habits, or religion. 

Let us look at another anomaly. In the ParliamentiffT Com* 
mittees of 1855, 1856, and 1859, on ^e laws affecting adultera- 
tion, bread and coffee were prominent ; the evidence on the one 
was scarcely more fnghtfiil than that on the other, and yet coffee 
is allowed to remain luulor the Treasury Orders, which, if applied 
to broad, would road os follows ^‘Tliat no objection be made 
to the mixtm’e of alum with bread,’^ or, “ provided it was label- 
led.’’ The same anomaly exists in the Excise treatment of any 
mixture (by the same vendor) of 'anything with tea. pepper, 
tobacco. Take another anomaly. A Sheffield tradesman may 
be severely punished for putting his neighbour's mark upon his 
own spurious goods, but the “ tra<io mark” of the Ceylon planter 
is guaranteed, protecte<l, and encouraged, when it is placed upon 
chicory ! What dt)e8 the “ law of copyright” mean when it is precise- 
ly re vo reed for the industry of the artist, and the industry, enter- 
pnsci, aiul capital of the British colonist and planter 1 There may 
IKJ a reason why the natural rights of the skill of Sheffield, of 
the brains of Paternoster Row, of the fine arts of Pall-Mall, 
should be secured to their authors, and protected by law, while 
the very germs of national enterprise in Ceylon and India are 
ohaino(l under chicory consumption and piracy ; the latter indus- 
tries are taxeil in support of the national revenue, while the 
former are free ; the Colonial involves expatriation, hazard, and 
risk ; Sheffield, Fleet Street, and Piccadilly dwell at homo, do 
what America asked to do in 1768 — “send members to Parlia- 
ment,” and make themselves heard and felt. There was an 
attempt by the Govennnent, under the Treasury Order, 28th 
February, 1853, — “ if lalxilled mi.xture of chicory and coffee,” — 
to deal fairly with this question of false article and piracy of 
name, but the integrity was more in appearance and honest in in- 
tention than in any practical effoot ; it was an attempt to marry 
black and white, to tie tho false to the real article, to ” label” 
a libel, to ticket a thief the same as a cabman ; it was the 
worst form of a ” ticket of leave.” A reference to tho vast ad- 
vance in the consumption of tea, from 38,000,0<10 lbs. in 1840, 
to 1 15,000,000 lb8.*in 1870, only tends to prove the natural 
consumptive powers of tho nation for temperance beverages, 
if popular and enjoying confidence. It cannot be supposed 
that homo dealers and grocers would embark capital, machi- 
nery, enterprise, and organization ( as they have done in tea 
and light wines), to push a trade, subject not only to the 
varying purposes of tho legislature, but to tho vagaries of an 
executive not responsible to tax- payors. We know that for 
25 years, the tea trade, induced by tea- hawkers, bakers, con- 
fectioners, pnblicauB, and others, has been of rapid extension 
and growth ; but, whoever hoard of a coffee-hawker, or 
bought coflee of a licensed victualler ? One measure alone 
can remove the prejudice and stagnation settled upon 
coffee, namely, an entire rejxial of the duty. A develop- 
inent of tho consumption, and an adoption of tho article ajs a 
more general British beverage, may create a basis for future taxa- 
tion in times of need and prossurt;. No healthy revenue has been 
obtained ])y duty on coffee during 30 years . — SotUh of India 
Oheorver. 


INDIAN FIBRES. 


ALOE FIBRE. 

[ From Lieut. •Cohncl E. Boddam, to the Secretary to the Chief 
Conimissio7icr of Mysore^ dated I9th December 1870.] 

Tho Chief Comroissioiiej* having mentioned his wish for 
utilizing and spreadii^ tho aloe plant abounding in this 
province, L addressed Dr. Masters, the Editor of the Ayi^i- 
cuKvral Gazette of Lomhu, asking his assistance in procur- 
ing any inforinatioii about tho aloe fibre and its uses. Dr. 
Masters has very kindly got an article on tho subject written 
by Mr. J. R. Jackson, Curator of Museums at Kew, which I 
now send you a cony of. It will also form an article in the 
Gazette edited by Dr. Masters. 1 do not think tho aloe wo 
have in Mysore can bo the one found so valuable by tho 
Americans, but have no doubt it could be easily introduced, 
and would grow without trouble. There is another very hand- 
some aloe tnriving in groat abundance at Morrison’s farm, self- 
grown, which has a very much longer fibre than tho common 
aloe; but I do not know whether it has over been utilized 
further than as an ornamental hedge or centre plant in a 
garden bed. 1 propose to get it experimented on by Dr. 
Henderson at the jail. 

MEXICAN ALOE. 

[Memo hy Mr. J. B. Trench, Curator of Musewna, Km.'] 

No tropical plant is better known to tho gardener than the 
American aloe (Agave Americana), and no i^digeIlOUS plant is 
perhaps more important in Mexico, sapplying, as it does, tho 
favorite beverage of the natives, some ]>articulars about which 
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will bo found in tho Qwrdenm' ChronkUf p. 1243, 1866, and 
p, 209, 1867. We now wish to refer to it more especially as a 
fibre producing plant. 

Tho well known thick loaves are composed of firm pulpy 
matter in which are embedded numerous strong fibres, when 
e.xtractod und cleaned thev form the “Mexican fibre’* of com- 
morce, quantities of which are regularly imported into this 
country for use in tho manufacture of brushes. There is no 
question as to tho strength and durability of this fibre ; and 
tW ease with which it is bleached, and its whiteness after 
bleaching, are strong recommendations for its use for certain 
articles of trade. For ropes and brusli-making it is well adapt- 
ed, and in its native country, us well as in other counines 
whore it has l:)een introduced, it has alw^ay.s found a use 
amongst natives cither for cords, ropes, fishing-nets, ham- 
mocks, the rigging of ships, and oven in the constmetion of 
bridges. It is said that the roots as well as tho leaves yield 
a strong fibre. Tho fibre is extracted by stooping the loaves 
in water and afterwards beating them, and sernping off the 
fleshy matter, washing the fibre, and finally l)lra( lung. i\u- 
zuorouB varieties of tho plant exist in Mcxiccj, some* of which 
are useful only for tho juico they yield ; otfiors lor their fibre ; 
while others yield neither fibre nor juice, and am ii.'^od only 
for hedges. The fibre yielding forms of agave an* known in 
Mexico as “ Henequin” or “ Zenequin”^ to distingni^ll them 
from the maguey or puliiuo yielding, 'fhe ( liiel eultixation 
of tho best sorts is confined to the jieninsiila of \ iicaiaii ; tho 
inferior varieties are found in tlio A'lilleys of Me.xieo and 
Fuebla, and especially upon the phiiji.n ol A]mni, as w'oll as 
upon tho mountains in the vicinity of the town of Tula, in the 
state of Tamauli]ias. M^ho leiiv(‘S of tho liljre yielding sorts 
- nP ]i dnrker L'Teen than those 


Lf UIIV 

entirely wild, and the ” laxqui imu — . 

vatod on an extensive scale. 'I’hc leax’es of tlio “ ^ axqui’* are 
of a more vivid green color than those of tho wild varieties of 
the plant, und their fibre is of a more clastic and finer quali- 
ty, whilst that of tho “ Sacqui” is of inferior oiuility, but 
more abundant. The first named \ariety of tho plant is com- 
monly known under the name of “ henetiuin verde,” or green 
honoquin, whilst the latter is called “ llene^^uill bianco,” or 
white honequin, and constitutes tlio groat agricnltnyul wealth 
of tho two aistricts of the peninv*^ulu of Yucatan. Tliu plants 
are propagated by transplanting them so soon as the ollshool.s 
or suckers are two years old, and a-t li^■o ycar.s old they bygiu 
producing fibre, the leaves being cut off at stated periods. 
The plant can 1 k) cultivated in almost every kind of soil, but 
fiounshes most in arid, stony idaoes, usually attaiiiing an age of 
14 or 15 years. Although fins particular form of tlic jilmit woiiUl 
apiKiar to be an exclusive production of the jieniiisula of Yucatan, 
it has still been found to thrive \cry xvell in tho island of (’uba 
and in the higher distiicts of the state of Orizaba. 

Agave tibix} under tho name of “ Ixtli, ’ and known in Vucatau 
by that of “ io.squil,” was turned to v,arions use.s by the ancient 
inhabitanis of the central provinces of the MexicjuiempiT*e, ivliere 
it is still twisted into thread for sliocMiiakiii^ l»urpi>se.s, iwiiu*, 
thin roix 5 s, lassoes, &c., and woven into sackcloth. Iheonl} jiari 
of the Mexican empire, however, whore this branch of imlustry 
is pursuoil upon any veiy extensive scale is \ ucatan, proflncing 
very considerable cmnniercial activity, and esiK*cuilly since abmit 
tho year I84t), when it was discovered in the VuiUid States that 
aga4 fibre cables pos.sessed the great ad\aiitage oyer tho.se of 
hemp of living more flexible and more si-iwicea))le m high lati- 
tudes, which discovery iiicrea.sed t he demand for agave to .sueh a 
degree lus to cause it to rise in value frmn about four <»r five ivals 
iHir arroba (the current price until thcii; to eleven mils, a price 
which it commanded during several years ; theaicrage prici- being 
now from about seven to eight reals, and the siqiply not 

equalling the demand, owing to the tedious nature of the pro^, 
until then observed, of separating the fibre fiom the rest of the 
leaf by hand, a good worknum not being able to clear more than 
100 leaves ikw day. Great efforts were iiumIc to cause nuichiiiery 
applicable to the puri»ose to l>e invented, rewards being tittered, 
lx)th by private associathais imd by the fetate for anv machmc 
which would prove to lx? efficacious. Agave leaves being sent 
from Mexico to Great Britain and the United States tt» be 
operated upon, since a machine xvliieh htwl been invented anti 
introduced into Mexico in 1833, by Mr. Perryne, ,ui American, 
had been found to be useless, owiuj to neither the form of the 
combs nor their motion eorrospoilding to the ixiculiar shape 01 
the plant's leaves. No hsiiQv success attendetl a machine intni- 
(Incecl by another American, Mr. Hitchcock, in 1847, nor that 
subsequently introduceil by Mr. Thompstm of Boston ; until at 
last, Don Jcie Maria Millet, a native of Madrid, the principal 
city of Yucatan, obtained an ejcchisive privilege from tho Alims- 
ter of Public Workd for a machine of his invention, by means of 
which he was able to clear about 6 arrobas of fibre ^ler day, the 
seiwicoH of only two men and two boys being necessary to work 
the levers, by means of yvhich the wheels and combs were set in 


motion. One of these machines bos been taken. to the oitJf 
of Mexico to lie applied to the extraction of the agave fibre pro* 
iluced upon the plains of Apam, where so many of the, leaves 
the agave are nowr wasted, and left scattei-ed about the planta- 
tions. 

W’hil.st the cultivation of the ixgave fibre may be said to extend 
throughout the whole of Yucatan, there are near upon 40 
estates iq>ou which it is exclusively produced ; and it is afiinued 
that the animal commercial movement, iucliuling the price ’ of 
freight, transport, «&c., coiiuecttd with the production of this 
article, in the pciiiusiila of Yucatan, involves a circulation of 
from 400, UOO to 450,000 dollars annually. 


MARKET REPORT. 


London, lUh Janmrij 1871. 

Coffee. — On Tuceiday full prices wow* paid — 400 casks, 50 ban^ls* 
80 Imgs Plaulatioii Ceylon, at unction, selliug readily twin 618. to 
70a-. ; 220 hnlf-baloH Mocha I'calised from 84s. tp 88.^ j 140 liags Siu- 
gnporo hrouglit Innn 5‘Js. fid. to 0.3s. 6d. Afloat, two cargoes of 
.liiinel have been sold for the Mediterranean at about Yester- 

day- 3,50 {-asks, 20 bnvrelH, .500 bugs Ceylon nt auction realised from 
for fimiill up to 80a. for fine bold plantation; 500 bags African 
went from 40.'?. ini. to .50a. ; 800 bags washed Kio biwight from 69s, 
ti) flOV. C)d . ; .500 bags La Guayra were partly disposed of fVoni 58s. 
<0 OUs. ; 750 ]mgs Hiiliia xvcrc bought in at from 528. to 65s. 6d. 

Tka. -3,168 paekngi'H wore sold on Mondny, nearly all being 
“wiflioui. reservo.” The bulk of the sale consisted of black.loaf 
kinds ox recent iirrivnls. Inferkir to good common brought Is. l^d. to 
1a. 1 Jd, per lb., and good to mediinn Is. 4d. to Is. Od. per lb,- -the 
In I ter doseription being about private contract riitoB. An invoice of 
!i<*w Moyunc green tea sold at full priccjs. The dolivorios in London, 
estimated for the wi’ek ended Jannnry 0 were 1,782,237 lbs., which is 
an increase of 1,010,991 lbs., compared with tho previous statomenl. 


INUICIO. 

CALciirrA, 31.sd Jannarii 1871. 

Since our last report there have been three i)ublic sales at which 
1,300 chests were sold, exclusive of rejections from previous sales. 
Prices liave been fully untint aim'd, and al yesterday’s sale the little 
Indigo of middling and good quality which was offered sold decided- 
ly dearer, the etteel no doul)t of the new's of an annistico having 
beeti signed betw’een llic (h'rrtians and French, added to the fact of 
there being so very little of Kiiropc'un munufaeturo lemaining. 

T)jo crop will apparently full s(miewhat short of 95,000 inaniids, 
quantity sold 89,000 inaunds. 


Exports of Indigo from 

1st Xovember 

I87II, 

to 28th Janim- 

1871: 

Chests. 

Mds. 

8. Ch, 

To Grciil Ib’itain.... ..., 

1.3,526 

ji,4;>7 

777 

.30 8 

„ France 

210 

5 1- 

„ Tricatc 

2,788 

19,329 

26 12 

Foreign Europe .... 

244 

’ 930 

33 2 

,, America 

1,498 

5,801 

24 4 

„ Gulphs & Lovautc .. 

1,275 

4,095 

37 14 

Total., 

19,497 

74,372 

37 IS 


Williahi Moran Y Co’s Cirrular. 


TKA. 

(Jwing to the receipt of telegraphic advicc^s from London reporting 
a .slight full in prices there, our markot during tho past week has 
shewu rather less animation, aud the toudcncy has been towards 
loAver rates. 

At auction gcK^d and fine tens w^ at ai^hude easier, Avliilst commou 
aud midiuin kinds quite inaintain<*d their former position. Of tho 
2, ,’i87 packages printed, J 64 were disposed of privately before tho 
sales, 1,878 passed tlio Imimncr, and the rest were cither withdrawn 
or had not uirivcd in time for sampling. Sales by private contract 
have ctmipriscd 609 chests, of which the following parcels only dc- 
scr c mention, rh : — 

Nahorc Otmlcu, Dorjoeling, chests, sorts nt fte. 1 0 per lb. all round. 

IJorcnng Tea Estate, Kuiimnn, :W(l „ „ As. 0 „ „ 

We are sorry to have to state that serious disturbances huvo oc- 
curred in Cacliar in consequence of Looshais, a savage hill tribe, 
having made a most determined raid ou some of the out-lying garden a 
of the district. One Kuropoan and several coolies have been killed, 
aud but for tho presence of detachments of Polioe othors would, 
no drmbt, have shared tho sumo fate. At Monierklial (tea garden, 
20 miles sought of sadder station, Silehar) there was a desperate 
fight from six iu the morning until eleven at uight. Four attacks 
were made aud each repulsed ; at least 100 Looebais were killed and 
wounded. The disturbances it is feared may create a panic amongst 
the coolies belonging to tho several gardens and^ thus cause a con- 
siderabln C'xodus of labour. The Loosbais, it will^ be remembered, 
gave the Cuchar planters a good deal of trouble in 1868-69, when 
they set fire to some faotorios, besides killing a number of coolies. 
Prompt measures will, no doubt, bo taken by the authorities to 
punish tho raiders, and it is to be hoped tho^ necessity ^11 now bo 
seen of jx)8ting a pennancut force in this district sirffleiont tor the 
safe protection of l^f'^ and jitoporky agiiiust such hostile neighbours,*— 
Ibid, " 
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WYMAN^S PUBUSHIN6 DEPARTMENT. 

NOW.BlAtnTi 

Tbib Priad]^ M FMotidd faooMt of tin Oompotition STatm i an ArgamoBt 
foT ito fixtenoton. 

Bt OttAg. McMimi, 

Jh'icty CcM&i iKf. 2, with pael'iuff atul /omfartlal charge. 

The object »>f tbo author ie to give the public matorlale for ft»r^ng an opinion 
oui to the i^eceeeity fora Competitivo Service in India, to help thei^ In deciding 
how (br the preeent eyetein u a deeirable one, and whother any other la iMMible. 


THE LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

Act viii. ok 1860. (Bgnoal CouNcir,.) 

With JtiiUngs of Du High Court to date, arranffed under feu'll Ht^rHon of the Act. 

Bv H. BkMm EtiQ , M.A., 

Legal Ront'iuhrancrr to the O/ovcnuhcnt of Btugal* 

Act VIII. of IKOO oftho Bengal C^ounoil is a ro-eiio%:tnieut of Act wltl» 

the procedure eeetionH ouiitto<l. The hulj»>iaiitive Law in t)ie two Act.s is the 
eame. The present work is an attempt to illustrate each section of the Tiow by 
a well-arranged digest of tho various deeislonBof the luainied .Judges of thu 
High Court; and very copious extracts nro given frrun the rcnoi-ts, in order to 
illustrate the principles upon which tlie ueclsions aro Isisiut. To rondor Ujo 
work useful to officers who have to administer Act X, tljo coiTespond- 

Ing seotions of that Act havu Iteun ^dvcn in tho margin ; and a very full Index has 
been added. 

Price, lOtth poitauc, Cath lU. 11 ; if honk- ol As. 12 


THE STATE OF THE LAW IN THE NON-REQULATION PROVINCES. 

HEMAIIKS ON THE flloro.SAL TO ENABLE THE (lOVEllNOll-OENEIlAL 
TO MAKE LAWS VOW THOSE PROVINCES WITHOUT HIS 
LE* 1 1 S LA T1 VE C( JU SC IL. 

By L. P. Deja'es BnouciiixoN, Ks^., 

Bavrinter-ot-LuiP, /iftc Jtn ordi i of Jiangoou. 

Pctcc, icit/i pontnifc, 7fi 2-8. 

THE RENT DIGEST* OR THE LAW AND PROCEDURE RELATING TO 
LANDLORD AND TENANT IN THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY, 

WITH MORE ESPECIAL REI’MHENC’M TO THE N. W. PROVINCES, 
Cori'tctcd >'p to Morch 18(18. 

By WiLjdAM liivj.NE, Esq., B.(^S. 

Price, cloth, R>. p/ ; -irith Rg. 13. 

Ill this work an attempt has been made to presoiit a corn ploto view of tho 
law of Landlord and Tenant previiihng m Udng.il, as contnmtoi in Old Regula- 
tion : Act X,, IHVJ ; Act X I V , 18(0, tho lulingsof tlio High Court, Calcutta, 
tho High Court, N(H'tll-Wc*'<(cni Pioviucch . .ui 1 the Cuoula Oiderh luul Let torn 
of the Sadder Board of Bevemie, NortU-\Vea(,C'iii ProMneoH. The SootiuuH of Act 
VIII., I860, applicable to tlie R, •venae Courts, ami tliu nhole of tho Sah* J^iw, 
have been incorporated The tNvujjimcipal diMsions of the book are (1) sub- 
atantive Law, and (2) Pro<-t*duro. Cmler those two ilivlhlons each subjoct has 
its appropriate place iillottod to it, and by tins lae.ius tUo I.aw on nnv mattm-, 
together with the RullngMand Ordors vvifh reforouce toil, c.m be useei t.iiiicd 
wdthout lobour or research 

Nowhere have the null iigH ot the two High CenntH boaiiiig on Act X, 1859, 
been before oollatofl. 

The book Is calculated to be of tJio gi<’.'it<‘Bt assi«taiicc to the Revenue Officer 
in his judicial capacity, or to otbci’ pcisoiis with powers under the licrit l.aw. 
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The Review ie tent pouf free to oU juirfu of India, o<i n-ccipt ofRi. 17 jiaid i*i admnee 

Bates of Advertising:. 

P«r Innte. Yearly. 

70 360 

... « 20 
Catalogiio Advertisements, to be sowed up with the Numtier, are charged at the 
rate of Rs. 8 per page above four pages; and K.^. 6 when of four pages or Joss. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


No. C. 

Tho rontonao' number of the Calcutta Rroiew which has just apriearod, ox- 
hibita a mnrkod improvement upon its predecessors for some time past. It hHJ> 
not only mcreased in bulk, but contjiins a large variety of reall 3 ’ able articles on 
BulyectB of general interest, European as well as hauiXXc.— Engl mhman, April 1870. 

No. Cl. 

Prom our mlvertisemont columns it will be soon that on event important to 
the history of ^^ALVUTTA REVIEW has lately ocourml. Por the ttrst time 
Blnoo that serial was set on loot a second edition has been called for. No. Cl. is 
the notable nimilYer, and we hoi^ that every succeeding imit in tho century will 
deserve the same popularity.— Piofn>rr, September u, 1870. 

Ju9t Pithliehed 

THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

No. 103, (Nbw Sbbykb). 

CONTENTS i-IudianLegiHlntion^ce toe Mutin^-rThe Future Coinage of 
India.— Woman.— The Nicobar Islands.— SeriYont Worship.— Topogmphv of the 
Mogul Empire in the six^nth and Bevouteenth Centuries.— Eduoallon in Ben- 
gal.— Wahabis in India, No. HI.— Critical NotltiM, Ac. 

Single Copy, Re. B ; Yearly in adva$ue. Re. 16 ; pottage Re, 17. 

Published by Thomas S. Smith, at the CUg Preee, 13, Beutinck Street 
‘Calcutta, and to be had of all Boojmellers. . «Kiwncc street, 


^ ROWLAND k Co., 

^DLEBT AND HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT. 
No* 8, Mecudrou) Stu'eeU Fort, 

4 Mi oirdeni will bepromjfitly attended to andporeftiiite 'executed. 
J\, Orders from Outotations Siust be accompauiedDv a remit- 

taaoa er tWteanoa ftnr paymsnkln Bombay. 

^ A aaUeit aspidU atontte to their own Aj/lkalsig XeaMer. 


ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

iNcoapoBATim av Botal CBAanm, 60is Atfouer, isin. r . f . 

Paid up Capital, At, 500,000. - Beserva Fund, A4U»000« . 

DlPOBlTS, 

Bonostts of Rs 500 and upwards are rooeived fbr fixed periods, the tenaa for 
which may be osoertainotl on ap^leatlon at the oflloo in Caloutte. 

No Interest is allowed on Ourront Deposit A oconnta. 

Tho Cortiomtion grants drafla un Tiondun payable atany tarm not exceodlngolx 
months. On Scotland and Ireland pi\yable on tlemand only, also on the Back's 
Agcmcies and Currospondents In India, Ceylon, China, Mauiitlua, AttStratlO, and 
New Zealand at tho exchange of tho day. 

Drafts are drawn for sums of Al and upwards. 

Circular Notes of £10, £20, and £60 oooU, useful for travallers to any pert of the 
world, are also issueil . 

N. A.— It isrwiuested that in all cjvsea of application for drafts, the Obristlan 
name of the (nji'soii to whom tlie money is ti bo sent should be given : and if a 
miuriod ludy, her own Christian iiauiu, iiot that of her husband, is required. 

JOHN B. SORYMOSOUR, 

Calcutta, 2n(l February, 1871. Agent. 


OKI FNl'AL BAN K COliPORATION. 

Bombay Agency. 

Excuamuk. 

rilHlb C'ORI’ORATION ^mnta J>i'afts on London on 

A Demand md at fnini one da.v to six montliH* eight, and Drafts on Scotland 
and Ireland mi deiu.mil, aNo Circular Notes no^itlable in Egypt, Hi'ria, the 
Coutinoiit «if Itliirope, the Australiuii Colonies, Now Zoalaiul, and the Gape of 
Good Hono 

No Draft at six months* sight is gnmtod for a Sum under £50. Biuns under 
£20 are only diawn for on Doicaiid. 

COMMlMSIONi 

The rate of ('oiiimiMsiMn charged by this Agency on tlie purchase or sale of 
tJovernmout Securities neM«»tiabIe in R'»uibay is one quarter per cent., and on 
tlip coll«'Mi(»u of Hills i»ni) percent, and I'ostage. 

Tho Cor{Mjration takes ciiarge of Oovenimciit Paper, Shares in the Bank of 
Botiibay. and otJicr 1 nl Stocks, ficc of .i i charges, and will draw lotuinstond 
Dividends on tho Hiimojm they fall duo on tho following terms 

If to be remit ted through tnn Corponitlon Without charge* 

If to 1)0 jiaid In ludiii, .i ( ’oinmlsaioii will I'C cUarg^od of I pur cent. 

On dclivoriiig ''"ccui itics out of .sate custody I do. 

Hours .if buHiiiOKH 10 to 3 

Saturdays 10 to I 

Bomluiy, 1st OctolK-r 1809, 

C IIAHTKKKI) .MEJICANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 

LOxNDON AM) CHINA. 

• Bombay Branoh. 

Tho R.uik giants DiofYs payoblo m I'.nglamt, Scot land, and Dxfaud, und in 
ho jmufipal Townn of all the Andmlm,, I’olonlos. 

Cinolai So(,H and l.'ttfmoi iuo also granted for tho uho of Travellers in 

iho I'o'it. on the ./(, iind to I'viop- overland 

The Bank imrchahes Bills mid giimts Diiift«« payable hi CalcutUi, Madras, 
(Vaoiiada, (’c^lon, Hongkong, Foochuvvfoo, fcihaiighni, Hankow, tSingapore, 
rennng, Mauritius and Yokohama. 

l\T(jui;sr Aelowld, 

On I)ciiov,it Account^' pa-viihlc oti ilciuand Int.iTOHt will V»o credited half-j’early, 
on .{oth .luiio and Dccoinlair, at the r.ilc of two ]n)r cent- pot annum ou tfw 
daily hal.iiue, hot cvc. cdini.t one l.ae Uu|let•^. 

On Kim i> J>i l■o.,l is 

li monlh.s S l»LT cent. 

.1 (111. ..... ••• II 

All Icttcr-i shoiddlie ml dressed, and IJoondzcs mode payable, to tho Chaitercd 
Morcantilo Ikink 

N A'J’ioNAL JIANK OI'' LM)IA, (LhniUxl,) 

Bombay Branch ^ 

Ccani.M' Deposit Accounts. 

The Bank oi>enH Current DcposlL Aceounts, and allows Interest at the rato 
of 2 pcT cunt. j)or aiumm on Chistoiucis' dully balaucos, from lls. 6o0 up to 
Hh. 10U,ihK». 

FlXl.n DEPOSIT. 

The B.ink rcccivb'd money on Fixed Doposlt, and allows Interest thcroou as 

follovv^.^ subject to (* months’ iiotifo of withdrawal,. 4 per cent. 

Do. „ 1'^ .« o ® •» 

;Exf HANOI- . 

The D-ink negotiator and collect^ Bills payable in Igmdoii, Calcutta, Motlras 
and Hongkong. ' U also grants drotlr ou London, and on its Bnuiehcs and 
Ageuclee, at tLO current rate.s of Exchange , ^ 

® By order of tho Directors. 


Bombay, 2iitb August 1870. 


JAMES WINDRAAI, Manager. 


N 


EW BANK OK IIOMIIAA^, — (TAmU»i). 

KA'I’KS. 

Discol NT' 

On Govcnimeiit Bills ^ per cent. 

On Private Bills ami Notes h* m :* ” 

Ou fjoans on denosit of Oovornincnt Paper, BuJllon, 
or Railway aiiaics 

On Fixed Ixinns on deposit of Government Paper, 

Bullion, or Railway tShares .. .. 

On do. do. do. ((OoJsorShlppuig 
documents for Goods .. .% •• •• 

On ( ash CYeilits, ou Security of (tovernmeni Paiior. 

Bullion or Hallway Bhare.s, subject to a Lomnussiou 
of t ixir cent, ou tho amoiint ot Credit . . . . 7 


do. 

6 do. 


do. 

8 do- 


do. 


The Bank is prop wed to arrange Credits to lie negotiated through Its Agendes 
in the (cuttuii Districts 
.Bombay, 15th July 1809. 


LLOYD’S BANK, 

SABJEELma. 

Pixel DepoiiU Inten!»t la allowoil on depoait. of Bs. lOD, ud upward, on th, 

foltow(i^> er i<i.j- i month, cmrtaln S pM oMit. p«r umam. 

Do. 1- 

Dq, 2 years certain ...... 8 do* 

Interest is allow^ at 2 per cent per annum on Uoating depoatlie W OUrte&t Ac* 

,*nd^who ^ *.A .<... 

rate of interest, than U obtata^We from^tnveeUnout Md 

RailtW scrip, or from fixed depiits in jilnt Sto^ OofiUnerdbd BiSba Be. 
nitionUoanbemadoby c&qaw ^ any Wt Of foe world. 

Interest paid half yearly inlndia or London. ^ ^ WEBB, 

Niitbom Bengal, 1st Augiiet 1870) ' UiuSfir, 



agricultural gazette op INDIA. 


Peb. 15, 1871. 


TO MERCHANTS AND BANKERS. 

LONDON DAILY REPORTER. 

MINCING LANE AND BALTIC GAZETTE. 

A FIRST CrJUJS COMMEBOIAL PAPER. 

T’UBLISHED DAILY IN TIME lYin THE EVENING MAILS. 

C ONTAINS full and authentic Rejxirts of tho busines-s douo 
during the day in all the Homo and Foreign Markets; also 

tho Pnviit/r Ti'lojfrumi* iitnl other ooinnierflH) hiforinutifin of tlic Jjcadin^ IIuhach 
in London, Ltvorpool iind MaiioheHtcr. No other puhhndKtii in Etii,;laud haH 
MiU’h ri coinjiloto Morvice of Tnleifraphic and other eointnercial infonxiatlon ; ami 
piililishc'd iminediatoly liftci' the cIoHv of t)ie innrkelH, it is the eai’Iicet Rc|)ort 
iShiied of t>ie IniHiiieHs done diinni' tho diiy 

Tho I’ropnetorrt have nceiveil ihe eordml Hiipjiori of the leiidiiiif Inrlm, China 
AuHtriiliii, and Aincrieaii Iloiiseh ; and the private inrornm’ ion’ derived fVom 
Ihe .sourroH nniiiot but add iinincn'.ul.v to tlio intniiHic \iiliie of the piililieation. 

In addition to the tniwtness done in Uiu vanmm I’rodiire Markets in London 
“Tliefjondon Diiily Kejioitor” emhraeeM the f'rovmeoil aixl Efireiini intelli- 
j.reii( n M'lTived fioin hoar to lanir m London tiv 'reU'tmipIi ; and the value ofit.s 
Mill k« l. Rejiorth coTihiHts in their Hullieiilieitv and iih.-kolute eorrot*tnc‘'^'. as they 
are siipjihetl hy houneo of tlio lin.rla'.^l htundniL’ in eaeli dopartinent of Ijushickh. 
SljnSCIUPTtON fcl2 pel annum. 

(Kxeliiwive of PoKtaKre) payable m advain'O. 

RomittauccH to be nuide thi'()Uj.«h tlie Oneulal I’.ank Coiporalion t<» 

.I VMKS HERDSON, 
“London Daily Repoi ll‘l•'’ Oltleo, 
tifia, J.einh*ii)iaU Sin.-L-t, London- 
To whoTu all (^>mmnnl(’atlon^^ am to be addre.-'i'sed. 


1 10 MR AY MM'rAL MAiri’. 

E have the plcuatirc tn announce that wo liave houn a])|M»int- 
cd solo A^oiifs for tlio folluvviiij' woll known tnaiiiiftiotiiros : — 

Ctai/tfui^ and ShtifffrH'ut-th'n Rortiiblo EutrnieM and A^rrienltural Machinery of all 
kiridH. 

Areliiit/ auil Porfrr’t Steam Road Hollers, Traetion En^^incs, Ae. 
ttnii If. Owjt/hur'ti I 'etiLi il'nu'iil l'uini»s. 

J*. Morfoti d* (Limih'J) Wire Eencinjf Gatoa, Ac. 

tlart. Son and Pcord . — Art Metal Worker.^. Orunmenl4i1 work in W^nai^ht and 
Cn*it Iron of nil desenntions. 

Bnl-df-Tranrt'*» AnphnUt , wh'wXx ih mow laid in most of tho principal 

thorouKhfkros of tho City of London, This Asphnlto haa lieon laid in Heveml 
purtH of Boiidiiiv by the Municipality ami has htm>d the climate udimrnbly : tor 
Flat RooIh, Vin'inidaliH, Ae , it is much superior to chnnain. 

We liave now in Mtoek Portable and fixed EnKiiam, Centrifuj^al, Bullook jKiwer, 
and Hand Lift and Eoreo I’niiiim of various kiudn K*re Eni^ines by Shnnd and 
ilftoieN of a size well adiipUnl fia* hiniill Municipalities and Cotton Stntiotm, inid 
Dicks’ (’homieal Fire En^rinesor L'Extincteurs m a cheap form suitable for Siaii- 
idng Factories, llarraeks, Mansions, Ac. 

Wo have always on hand (lorniurated Iron of tho best brands. Common 
fltaflbrflslnro and liowxnoor Iron of all sizes. Cast stool, Street and PerforaU'd 
Zinc, and n peneml assortment of (’on tractors’ and Knurmoers’ TikiIr of all kinds. 

Wo will bo Klad to fpioto jincos and ^ive all jiartlculars on npiilieation. 

We are aNo proTMirefl to jfive Plans and EstiinatCM for all kinds of Machinery 
and Irojnvork, and to Uaidor for the same delivered at any Hailwiiy Station. aU 
orders for Imtiwork are execnttMl at our Saw Mill Workshoiis under Kuropean 
Huiioriiitendenoo. 

Bombay, l«th .lanuary 1871. • W NTCOL & Co. 

DURBAR TENTS & CAMP EOUIPACeT 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


not be held nntU the lat April 1873. thnt-Rflbrdinff a miush longer ■ Mme than wan 
originally intended for the prgparaiCion of m a chin e# and thev tfanmdtt to tl|n 
looallty appointed for the competition. The GcvemmeDit Bhea .nintatton at 
Baharunpure. in the North-Western Provinces hae b^en fixed aa the pline wbaro 
the public ^ Govenunent of India providn 

' one or more ainall stcam-eiiKuicB to woA the machines dozing the publto com* 
petition. 

7. All nuichinery, &c., inteudeil for trial most be brought by the OGmpetlton« 
at tboir own charge, u> the Bahanmpore Ehea Flautation, and k«j>t ready before 
the 1st AprU 1872, to lie there worked under their own supervision, or under 
that of their renroHcntutives, for a sufilcient length of time V) enable the Judges 
appointed by fiovciiiiiKMit to detei-miuo whether all the cimditlons nameU havo 
lioon coinpl^d with. 'I'hc prize uiachnie is to bo transforred to Government at 
five per ccut, above cosi price ; the ))atont right in any such inacliine to be also 
tiunsforred, if reiium'il, u* (Kivenimcnt, on tlie latter Mociiriiig t<j tho jiateutee a 
royalty of five xicr emt on tho cost price of all luachiuos manufactured tmder 
the patent dui its cnncncy. 

8. Arnuij/eiueiiis hiivc now been completed for tlio supply of dried Rhea stonm 
I to iiitciidiiig coiupeiiLors, both lu this country and m EuroiKi, to enable them to 
i foi-ni a corruci idea of tiio natnre of the xilant w'hleh thoir machinery will 1 k> 

re(|iiired to deni \\ ith. Persons in Europe desirous to obtain small supplioe of 
I lined Rhea stems for the iilsivc purpose, should apply bi the Secretary of State 
I lor hidiii. iiiU'iuliiiK competitors in this country, desirous of oblaudtig aupplioa 
of till* iiriicle, iiiiist siiliuiit iipplicationn to the Secretary to the Govommont of 
India III the Home Department, in the Fonn A. hereto nnuoxed, prior to the lat 
of March 1871; and tliu.m.* w ho are desirous of resting their machinery on the 
fresh Rhea at the ( jovernnienl Khca Pluutatioii at Saharimpore during tho year 
1871. must Hidiiiiit their applieatiuuH u> the same auLUority iii tho Form U. herehi 
iinncxed, pri<tr to the 1st Axiril 1871. The former will have to p^' the expenaea 
f thill may be infiirrcd m packing nnd despatcliing the stems. The latter will 
have to prov ide all labour and motive power necessary for, and to pay aU expen- 
ses connect l-< I with, llicir e.\peniucnLH . the fibre turned out by tlicir mncliincH 
diirimr sia b expei nnents to become tho property of Government. 

!>. Ill order to enable tho Govorumout to arrange for tjjo provision of a suffici- 
ent stock of flesh Rhea stems for the iiui-poses of the .formal competition in 
A]inl 1 n7l\ It IS iicceHs:ir\ to aseortaiii liclVa-chand the number of machines that 
are likely to lake part m’lt ; and intending comiietitors arc, therefore, requested 
to submit, jinorto the 1st Mii.\ 1871, and in the Form ;also hereto atmoxed, 
notices of intention to comiicle. 

FORM A. 

APPLK^ATION FOR DRIED STEMS OF THE RHEA. 

To the Keerctary to tho Govt, of India, Home Department. 


Name of 
[qiphcuiit 

Profession 
or iHTupa- 
Lion. 

Address 
in full. 

Quantity of 
dried sterns 
applied for. 

Locality to 
which it is de- 
sired that the 
stems be trans- 
mitted. 

Name of near- 
est Railway sta- 
tion to locality 
entered in pre- 
ceding column. 


1 






On hearing fVoni the Suiierinteiident of the Government Rhea Plantation.. 
Saharunpor(>, the amount of the expenses to be inclined itit>Hckinganddospntoh- 
ing tho iiuan illy of stems above applied for, or such IcHScr quantity as may ba 
nllottod to mo, as also the cost of carnage of sucli quantity to (hereinnrrt the loea- 
to irhnh it (K drtorid that the ntcm» hr foriraeded) or to the noorest Railway 
Station, I promise to lemit the total ninomit so remiired to the said officer, and 
I acknowledge that the packing and transmis-sion of such stems will be entirely 
at uiy risk. 

(Vote) (Name in full*) 

(Place) 



MADE TO OH PER AT TJIK 

FUTTEHQURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFAQTURINQ 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, BEST ^fATERlALS PROCURABLE, 
AND HANDSOME WORKMANSHIP. 
ESTABLISHED IN 183 8. 

INCOlirORATET) .\ND REGISTERED IN 1866. 

PRIZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES' EXHIBITION hold 
at AGRA, during FEBRUARY, 1867. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITK^N IN 
BOMBAY, held during DECEMBER :868, with 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Pi-ico Lists will bo forwarded on application to 

Mbbsks. PIIEM MASIH & Co., Managiitfj Director.*!, 


No. 478. 

FORT WILLIAM. 

HOME DEPARTMENT.—Diniji- 


The 26 /A Jannnrtf 1871 . 

NOTIFICATION. 

rpHE (lovoriior Oeiieral in Coniicil is jiloasod to direct tho 
publication of tho fullowing advortiHt'mont in suliatitntion of tho 
one publiBhod under Nolifleation So. 146, datod lUh January 1870 .— 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Oovomment of India, after communicntiun witli various Agriculture and 
Horticultural Societies m India, and with persons intercNtod in the .sulaeot, 
arrived at the coriol^ion that the only real obstacle to the development of an ox- 
tensive trade in the fibre of Rhea or C’hina.grnsa i# the want of Kuitable machi- 
nerv for separapng the fibre and bark from the stem luid the fibre from the 
riri® enecting such eepamtioii by manual labour lieing great. 

't® demimd for the fibre is now large, and, no doubt, might lie oxtotidod 
yit^h reduckil nrioca, and there is a practically nnbmited extent of couutrv in 
India where the plant could bo grown. m 

3. ^# reqummonte of tho case apjioar iohe some machinery or process 
capable of piodiictng with the aid of animal^ water, or steani.power, a ton of 
fljjre of a quahty which shall average in, value not less than £*10 per ton in the 
EngUMi market, at a total cost, all processes'hf nnanufacture and allowance of 
wear ^d tear mchiOed. of nut more Uiaii£l6 per ton. The Bald processes are to 
***.5^^*^*^ to include all the operations iiertbrmed, after the iMittingond trans- 
port of the plant to the tilace of manulhcture to the completion of tho mannftLcture 
?i*^ ^ j qnality a^ve described. Tho machinery must be simple, strong, 

pAeap, and should be suited for erection at or near the plantations, 
is Very usefhl as manure for continued cultivation. 

or wlaptation of such machinery or process, 

** so post ftilflla all the requirements named a^ve. 
tioiis amount will be ^ven im really merltorioua inven- 

i a ^ entirely all the oenditlons named. 

taken place lu maturing the preliminary 
arrangements, tho Govommont of India has decided that tM oompUitioii 


FORM B. 

A ppl teat ton foe PcrmiMeion to malce Peehminarp • Experi me ut» far Jetting machinerg 
at the (Joveniment Rhea Plantation, Sahartinpore. 

To the Secretary to the Govt, of India, Home Department. 


Name of 
applicant. 

ProfosHion 
or occupa- 
tion. 

Address 
ui full. 

Brief descrip- 
tion of machine- 
ry proposed to 
be tested.' 

Date on which 
apphemit, if per- 
mitted, proposes 
to commence 
testmg his ma- 
chinery. 

Approximate 
amount of green 
stem whi^ ap- 
plicant expects 
will be neces- 
sary for testing 
the machmery. 








I acknowieilgti that, if periiuHi.iou bo granted to me to test the aljovo.descrlbed 
ranchiuery it the Govommont Plantation, such periuiHHion will be subject to tho 
followung coiulitlons ^ * „ 

I am to provide all labour and motive power necessary for, nnd to pay all 
oxiicnses connected with, tOHting my machinery. 

2m/ —I am Imund to conform to Huch rules qj regard to time and place of con- 
ducting my expenmentH, hours of working, and the like, as the Superintcu- ‘ 
dent of the riantatlon may lay down lor my guidance. 

3 ,.,/ _i hIihII receive only such (piantities of green Htom, and nt such time or 
times as, with reference to the other claims uiion him, the Superintendent 
mny find convenieut to allot me. , , ^ . x -x.. 

4/A.— 'ah fibre, &c., turned out by my machines during these oxpenments with 
stems flirnishod by Government will be tho property of Govommeut. 

(Date) infklt.) 

FORM O. * 


Notice 


ice ofmarkinerg intended to compete for the Government Ehea machitmy pritee 
at the trials to be held at Saharimpore in Api'il 1872, and snbeequent monthe. 


PaBTIXS IXTSlfDlHO TO 
COVrXTK. 

Number of dif- 
lerent kinds 
of machines 
which compe- 
titor desires 
totakenartm 
the trials. 

tii 

IH 

11 

jii.i 

Name in 
foil. 

Profes- 
sion or 
occufia- 
tiou. 

Residence 
in foil. 

Brief des 
tion of 
kind of 
chine. 

III 

I'^i 


1 

J 

. * 

.. -1. .i . . 




m 


In proposing to enter the above-noted machinery for the Bahanmpore com- 
petitive tnals, 1 do BO under the fill! understanding that— 

shall be bound to conform to all rules and regulations In regard to all 
matters in any way connected with those trlalB that may be hdd down by 
Government, or tqr the judges appointed by Gkwenunentto preside over these, 
and that, foiling to do ao, 1 shall fhrfoit all claim to. Any prise, reward, or 
reoompeM from Goyemment, and entirely disqualUy my m a ohtne iy for 
the competition. 

All fibre, Ac., turned out by my machinery during the triale with etima 
ftamlshedby Govd^ent wUlbefiiepippertyofGoveninOTt. ^ , 
(Date) (Jirame infkU,) 

<Mr. «• M* thie. 


dieted for the Proprietor .t ae Fvnvvtnuict fyinting PrMt, Bomteyv— PvbliJhed by MMan. Wnun & Co., Oaloatta.— 16th JM, 1871 






AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


March 15, 18 71. 


BNOUSH HOTBIf BOMBAY. 

BRITtSH HOTIM- lank, 

Apq^o sTiBit. 

rniilS Hotel 18 fitted up and furuiehed in the mest complete 

X manner . no expeuM bus been spvad to render It the moet commodious 
end eomforMle Betulishment, both for deqUemen and Famlllei. to bo found in 
Bombay 

The Bleeping Apnrtmonts and Bitting Koonm are replete with every convonl 
enoe. and the stnoteet regard U paid to cleanliness throughout the premisen 
The Tabto will be found to be abundbintly supplied with viands of unrivalled 
Qxoellonee. the oulmary departknont is iinuer the immediate suiiorvlsion of 
the PrppdMor. 

The WiiMf Liquors, and Beer ore of the very best deMcrlptidU supplied IVom 
the most eelebrated bouses in the Loudon iina ( untinctital Markets The l^o 
prletor confidently recommends this Establishuient to the patronage of Travel- 
lers Hesidents. allofwhommay be socomniodated with the tomiorU ofbomt. 
at moderate cbargla _ , 

The Hotel is pleasantly sltuoted, and within five minutcH oft ho Railway 
Station, and ApoUo Bunder 
Bombay, August l870« 


fOjWRAH IRON WORKS . — Waovojn Ikon BwfDcm, 

oali, IrrigatioiL and Pwpbar • “ 

INg M1U& (we Istaet Akfa Patt 


- HOPB SAliL FAMIIiY HOTEL, 

MAZAQON. BOMBAY. 

rpHE HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL has lK.-cn 

X improved and enlarged, and a few oxiic dcLuhcd Huuk dows iiectf <1 in the 
compoupd As these add greatly to the comfort and privacy ti t uniiicH the 
Pri^rtotors respectfully bog thatorderaho sent in time by pcrsoim v^lMhing tn 
ooenpy them- 

The Proprietors uiwHumo that it In haidly ncccHMiy tosiy thitthib Ujtel 
offers greater advantages to the public than any othoi in this city, nut onl> n 
aooount of its being noorest tn the V auf* O Conipaii} ’m Tier at Maaugc n and 
near enough to other landing places and the severa' Uallwav btatioiiB, but 
because it has also on extensive uud beautiful oonipuiuut, nicily cultivated md 
JnierMeted hy broad«nd woU kept walks. 

For the amusement and recreation of ffontlemen it has billiaid io<»iiih cntiri.l> 
detached from the other buildings in tno compound, where also Lxcollent ic- 
iVesbmenti may be^tained 

The Table and WinCs are unrivalled lIurHcs and arriuges iic aln 13 to be 
had on the pramiaes 

fcOBABJLE FRAMIJ K A Co , Ih prlot<>r^ 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL; POONA. 

Opposite the Railway Station 
IS N(JW RE-OPENKB 

A most oumfoi Lfcblu Residence, comniodicus md upjiOr sLutiod, fji \iniLuib is 
well OB Itesideiiia in the capital of the Dectan, and conductid on Biigli^'h 
prinoiplea 

T he Proprietor ot this Hotel begs to lufoiin the public of 
Poona oad Out>etaUoiiB, that his Hotel, which has bcon undi r constiuetion 
foi an Upper Storey, to meet the domsiids of \isitois 1 j 1 uun i, I'l will is fur the 
comfort of the uccupants, is iiuw cuinplctcd 
THE ROYAL FAMILi HOTEL, which has bun cstabli-h I since Ihi 2 is 
situated in the very ovlitro of the btation and oiiixihito the it ulw i\ Station 
Ibe Ihroprletor having made extenHlvu ropoirs and nupioicTm nis, by adilmg 
RU Upper Storey, the comfort of visitors is gieatl^ enhaiucd I tiu ruoms whuh 
ore well fumlsn^, and a rj , commiuid an exteiiRiie pn^iaet Tbi II tel ib 
under the immediate supoiiiitoiidorico of the I^ropnutir mil no effoitswiii 
be spared to give satisfaction both In icginl ti the su)i>1un foi the table 
attendance, and general eleaiilinoss of the I HtabliNhniunt Deei's md Wines 
of the best quality, none other being admitted, will be supphod ut inodeiute 
ratea, and every exertion will be made to render visitors comfortable Cai 
riiures. with iro^ Horses, on biro, can he obtsniod on < he pi uuiIsoh 
^ “ DORABJJ h SOI ABJKK 

Ihopnotor, JfyalFunnlj Ilulel 

EDINBURGH FAMILY HOTEL, 

RIVER VIEW. SIMLA 

P LEASANTLY gituatecl in the most ic^ilial i)«ut ol iho 
Station, near the Church and Mall, and within ensv dibtnncc ot 
the LibraiTk CTnb, and Asscnibl^ Rin^nis uud entiiel^ leuiuxcd fii lu ilu 13ii/niu 
The PrqpS^tor sulicitB potaonago, and to ossnie ihot^c who uiii\ cuk igo 

accommoSdton at this esiabhsluncnt, tha( they will find no ell jit ^puicd nim h 
con oondnee to their comfuit 

Rooms available for Private FiuuiIiih lo Ihi hoio^i n uk mb, ti i1u> hmU 
apphcotioD neoesiMto Aildiesb 


Simla, 21st Jonuorj 1H70 


lUF ruop UI> TOR 
Lilinl High I iimih Hotel, '>mil 1 


The Ravages of White Ants 

A re oompl«tely provontoil tho I’losorv.vtno Composi- 

ilon paieniod by Majoi Porlies u \ J Mtutive Lngliuci 1) P W 
This isthoonly offootual process yet Invented fur protection against White Ante, 
it also avrests decay in woodwork, whethei aheltoiod or ex]x>Hed 
The dry Ingredients, packed in tins, containing 2o lbs each, eon be obtained fiom 
the undersigned, this quantity, mixed with iduepiopoiiMH of oil, a ill i mi i 
paint Battcient to prime 1,000 snperfloial foot. Price poi tin Rs. 5 

Bole AgeiitN, 

7, HasUngs Street. BURN A C o. ^ 

ADDINS IKON PERMANENT' WAY TOk' 
RAILWAYS. 

frha advsabkge of Addis s Permanent Wiv, in addition to lu dioapncss and 
Jl dursMUiy oomdits in (is being a lungltudinal Bleeper Rond it < ombiues the 
office of Bleeper and ish plate, and thus enaldes obolrs, splkoe and tieuaUn to 
bo di-pennifl wlOi* Toe parts being fewer, in cases of shipment to foiclgn 
countrleaie cf great impoitance in saving of Irpight, os well os for facility of 
close paddng olWriage over long land distances 
It has also greet adviDtage in simplicity of la^ng and obeiipness in mulntcn- 
anoo The staff needed fbrthis purpose may bo limited and no special or 

^F^^'SlM^srpec^L^ price lists, and all othei infunuatiun, apply to the 

^ J Annia, r.JC.Tttima 


H owrah steam saw M 1LL>S. — The unaerengued hav- 

Ing erected extensive Steam Saw Mills with vertical and circular Haws, 
"to exeente every doseription of Woodwork on a Isjve scale Rates 
~ at oar Howrah Iron Works, of at the oIBcea, Hiuniigs Street 

BURN A Co 

Iron Founders apd Mechanical Engineers., 


CalcnHfi^f^usry 







FOotuesPft Iron Steopiara, ondBovij^, . 

Statibnii^, ond \larino Engines, Hydraulic 

Boilera, Tanka, Gasholders, Railway Mining, and Contractors* 1 
Croasings, and improvod jouited liovers for Switches, Road i 
Winches, Traversoa, Ac , Ac , manufactured 
Having a very extensive Foninlty the undci signed are in a position to execute 
orders for all kinds of Castings with great despatch. 

BCRN A Uo 

Head Office, 7, Ilaatings Struct, C aloutta 


Messrs. KING, SUGDEN, & Co., 

BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS, 

ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS, AND GENERAL BROKERS, 

r£llSJlVi:jtJA'’CE FOUNDRY, 

No M), UPPER DUNCAN ROAD, BOMBAY 

DCCj 11108 1 to lufonn their Friends in Bombay and 

Oat-HtatioiiH, that they are prepaied to exoute orders to any 
oxtent for Iron Bras-s ('astingn uiid any other kind of Engineering works 
K S A Oo have ' n| haiio for sale, n quantity of Swiouary Engines and 
BoilerM of NiEts iugethur with ISenchuti with Imwb T*hey have for sole or 
toi hue ft Pott ible EnginuM, nith Centrifugal Pumpa, and a large quantity of 
othci Matblner> 


.row BEADY, 

(At hull the pnee of the M edition,) 

\ NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


I N R K P J: A L E D 


OF THE 

LEGISLATIVE 

OK TIIL 


ACTS 


I 


GOVERNOR-GLNKltAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL, 

Fiom 1831 to Mnioh 1871 incluBive , see paias. 4^ 6 & 6 
In 1 Handsome Royal 8vo, t ols 
By Cl S FAGAN, Esq , BaiYufer-ai-Laa, 

( hit r Judge uf the C 0111 1 of Small Causes, Cnlcutlu 
l i he hilt ( ditiou was publiMhed in 1862, at Rs 60, and was \eiy soon out ol 
)>iint Dining tho htHt nino \(ius, the ntatuto law of India baa unuergouo very 
numerous and nnpuitant uddltious and alterations, and ti second edition has 
long iKOn inllerl l>>i 

J Ihi piCBUit edition (oniains ulmti acts, maigiiml and footnotes aclirono* 
logiial t ible ol the Acts to date a table of all Acts repealed or modified, and a 
single new and full Index ihc Index, foiroiug \ol t,* is alnhaljotiCMlly urrong 
ed, Mild IS \eiv coinpiehctiHive, coutauimg itfereiuos to Yeai, Ait, Section, 
Volume, and i'agG It w dl bo tound a mont \ alualile addition to the work, and 
wdltifloid till casieHt iiossiblo iifcionco to itH contents The present edition 
‘ ■ '* ■ ' . . . - . . ■, in tho hone ot 

None 


iiichidcH till HHiilUui nmo ^clll h aiUlitional logmlaiion, and, in tho hone ot 


seini mg .m extousu « Male published at hafj ihr its the^rvt eUitwM 
ot the iintepuulod AcU have Wen onutted, except those which are 
cx()iiH)vcl> to the Stinits SettUmonts and i vtrj rtiponlod or mod 

to tho Acts— I 


) applicable 
_ .rlJfltd Act 18 

diil^ arcoiiiiUd loi inthoTHblu and in tho fixd iiotus to tho Acts — 1 c , it is iii 
fvfiy iiiHtHiicc Btatid by whnt Ait Hection, and ( hiiiso the repeal O) modificH 
tioii bos 1 een eflbrU il Ihc foot notes also contnii lufercnces to reiiorted cusos, 
atistmcts ol High ( ouit Bnlmgs and Ordois ot the dilTorcnt Govemmeuts and 
AiUuinistiiitioiis lienriiig on the subject of tho Text 
J The Alts m f/iue icliiting to the Modni^ and Bombni Presidencies, British 
Biinanh, anil the othei Non Regulation Provinces are all included^ 
t Piaitod slips showing the nmondments muiie hy tho Penal Obde Amend- 
mout Vi t No XX\ II of 1870 have been msertod m the Ixxly of tho work, o/wonie 
the Stttwint of the Att am* Sihedulea umended so that m pertLnng the origlniUi, the 
amendment will be buui nt the same time , while the amondmg Act if«s^wul bo 
found at the cud of the hd Vol 

5 There arc several im ] >01 Unit Bills now litfore the Supreme Legislative 
Loiimil Thosi of them whiih uav be passed into law during the preMQUt Sossion 
will bo supplied as ail Appendix lo pinxbn.scis ot tho piosent work, intfAoaf asy 
additw ol uet Im i/o I the ftonttn/L l*iintcil shps Will at the Bomo time be fbrwardeil 
lor iiiMM'tion in the 01 ignial voIh at the iiagcs of tho Acts amended 

6 Thu'4 tho picsent edition will enibtacc the Ai ts, in the most Concise form of 
reii ronce, fi om to tho indof the present atHfutf oj ImperMl Legulattce 
I onatti, and o dl las wittioui exception, tlie most cumplete and latest potupilotion 
ol tbp Logi*«Iiiri\c Acts of India now before the public or evei published 

7 The Book has liccn got u)) 111 tho liest style, tho pa])er is of tho first quality , 
and the Tj lie is new and ot a luige, clear lace 

PRK E FOR THE 4 VQLB. 

Ill stitched wmppei ^s Si') These latos aiestiictlyfoTjii 

111 cloth I cosh wtfh the order If credit 

in hall-law i idt , 42 J be taken, there will bean in- 
i’ rvvaiibil tof tetpefeted piMf, Its tho set crease of Rs T upon the price 

i t t vols J of tho Book 

* This xoliuuc IS still in the Pi css, but will bo issued in a low weeks 

WYM4N A Co 

Hare Hticot, Laliutta, Januaij 1871 Pshltekere 


INDIAN I'RANSIT & GENERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 

fHFICLS — 0, CHURCH LAKE, BOMBAY. 

AGENTS IN LONDON AND UVCRPOOL- 

lUL GCtAN EXPRESS, AND ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPRGSfl^^ 
OVFULVNQ AND SHIPPING AOBNCT OFFIQJSNi. 


4 ^^ 6 


it OfirotiB 


i Agai Skrect Stnuid , 56 king Wilbam btreet, Gity, snd 48 Regent Oi 
Piccadilly, also ** Atlas KM^ress, ;* I4ve rpoo\ GlfisgCtw And Monf^ester. 

Mssks. N- V ( URKANNICE A Bo .have the honor to inform Mwe^te, 
Shii'pers and thu I nhlic in general, that tbegLore prakired to underwe tras- 
mission of parcels, patterns, s«uuples, peoKege^^rwabie tnosuve mercuum- 
diite by malls and othur steamers. viA SouthlniFton end iRaes Canal jmd by 
dipper abips, native oraftn, and rimrees eri^ oponouiy, epood, regn 

lority Olid safety to all parts of the .globe. , , ^ . , _ . 

Ringdom through tj^Ocra Ex|neas ferweimpg office. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Involoee oolleete^Pimnet delivery of(<*iQiudai gommleeioue oxocuted i^d idie 
eelleneous supplies ofevsiy desaipdoh iMmnuy eelected for primte Isr^^ 
rsgimenta messes, bands, orloket olubc Institutions, eolleges, e^ books 
punctually supplied and fu^cy business in general done with aatUfemon. 

N y 0. k Co .havlngl^ooDslderableexperiettoelnUisaesiieelslbrsndUtB 
(if basinesB, can wHh confidence t•Ddertbcltr services. 

Agents and f'oiTsspondentt throogbont the Presidencies. 
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Aocordino to tho Ptomer, it has been suggested that sugar- 
miUrworked by steam should be set up in various places in tho 
North-West Provinces, the specimen purchased by the Surat 
Local Committeo at the Broach Exhibition having proved so 
^preat a success. The results of the Surat experiments are 
valuable, says our con tempo wy, inasmuch os they prove, con- 
trary to the received idea^Z^that the natives of this country will 
gladly adopt agricultural improvements when brought within 
fteir reach. ^ 


The same journal sums up tho results of Dr. Clarke's obsorva- 
tions upon the growth of tho Cinchona ]ilantatious in Bengal 
and Madras respectively, as follows : — 

Limiting his comparison to the trees of throo years 
“ growth, Dr. Clarke shows that tho best trees of C. eucci/ruhra 
'' at Rungbee are nearly twice as high and bushy as those 
on the Neilgherries, and this too with for loss attention 
**ha\ing been bestowed upon them. He estimates therefore that 
“ any quantity of ewxi/rnbra can bo gi'own at Sikkim at half the 
** cost that it can in Madras. With regard to C. caMsevya, at 
** present tho most valuable cinchona under cultivation, the 
“ superiority of Bengal is s^ll more striking, for there tho tree 
reached in three years the height of* eighteen feet, while tho 
“ best specimens on the Neilgherries were shrubs of about seven 
"feet. Berk of an inforior quality might, according to Dr. 

" Clarke, be grown in Beng^ in almost any quantity at 3d. per 
" lb., and this Madras can never hope to accomplish." 


' The state of tho land tenure question in the North-West Pro- 
vinces is anything but satisfactory. We are told by Mr. Elliott 
that " the t^denoy .of our rule has been to inoreaso the iiiso- 
"ourity of the cultivator's tenure, and that in two ways— (l), 
" the agrVsultural population has increased so that competition 
. " for land has become keener ; (2) the zemindar, haying no 
"longer occasion to caU on his cultiyators to take up arms for 
enters the market moi^^vmtfammelled, and JKoepts the 
‘ " b est oultivatop with nqjmrisre pemee as to whether he is as 
"good play as he is at ploughing. 

"DntheotherJband, wehavedeliberatdyset ourselveB by law 
" to oppose thie inoreasaof insecurity, by bestowing a new secu- 
« rityS the old cultivators, a leg^ nrohiUtion wamst ouirtiM.'^ 
Exact odquhy in 80 selected villages as to tlj^iBsueof this 


struggle shews, wo regret to say, that the hereditary cuttivlttor 
Otwwooeee) is steadily disappearing before the etteroachttiB&Aa 
of the zemindar. A comparison, sa^ Mr. Elliott, of the amount of 
change among the moti^ooeeoa with uiat which has ocoiuradaiDeilg 
the ntourooeecs (non-hereditary cultivators) would almo)^ 

i ustiy the h 3 rpothesi 8 that not one of tho old cultivators Would 
lave been left, but a complete sweep have been made of them i 
(at tho cost of how much suffering and distress of mind no 
one can calciilute) but for tho action of Act. X of 1869*'* 

" The conferment of oocupanoy rights under this Act has been 
no dead letter ; whether for good or for evil, it has ’held its own 
against the numerous influences which war against permanency, 
and has mvon us a large class of tenants who may fhirly be 
compared with the yeomen of our own country.” 

Amongst the experiments which are being made in modern 
agriculture at home, the drillhig of wheat, in place 6f sowing it 
broadcast, is one of the most interesting. Mr. Mechi,, under date 
of September 1870, writes : — 

“ I continued my experiments this year by drilling, last Ooto- 
ber, 1 jieck of wheat on half an aero, and my usual^ quantity 
" of 1 bushel ^jeracro on the i*estof the field. The two half acres 
" were coi’efully kept separate, and the produce of the thinno)^ 

" sown was at the rate of 49 bushels x^er acre, while that of tho 
" thicker sown was at tho rate of 52 bush, per acre, showing an 
" advantage of 3 bushels per acre in favour of the thicker sown. 
"About the same result took place last year, proving that 
" 1 bushel per acre drilled is tho quantity for my heavy land. 

" During two years 1 pock dibbled beat all the wheat on the farm, 

" producing 7 qr. 2 bush, and 7 qr. 1 bush, per aero. But a good 
" deal depends upon season, and uaturo and condition of the 
" soil. This season has been particularly favourable to the thick 
" sower, for the wheat did veiy little branching or tillering in 
" the spring. Consequently, owing to this and the diy season, 

" which prevented tho formation of heavy flag and much straw, 

" tho crox^ wore generally standing and unlaid. It is because 
" they were standing and the sap fully elaborated that we hear of 
" very heavy yields — say 7 to 8 qr. of wheat per acre on heavy 
** and rich land. L^st yeai*, under different oircCimstonoes, the 
“ thick-sown croijs woi’e laid x>reuiaturely, and x>roduced wretched 
" results. The conclusion wo must draw is, that seasons influ- 
" ence results as regards thick or thin sowing, but, as a rule, 
"great mischief arises from sowing too much seed.” 

Seven to eight quarters (3,3(10 lbs. to 3,840 lbs.) [)er acre* 
Tho agricultural statistics of the North-West Provinces 1869-70 
lately published shew an average yield of 640 lbs. per acre ! 


The Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture at Washington 
for December contains some valuable information with respect 
to the cotton crop of 1870. The Commissionorestimatos the yield 
at 3,800,000 bales, amounting to 1,767,000,000 lbs., or 82 per 
gent, of the crop of 1859, tho heaviest potton year when the* 
yield was 2,154,820,000 lbs. The following tabt? shows the 
detailed estimate, giving for each state the number of acres 
cultivated and tho estimated yield i)or acre : — 

- StateH. Acres. 

f^orth Carolina 451,714 

South Carolina 601,764 

Georgia 1,330,991 

Florida 140,909 

Alabama 1,437,272 

MisaiBBippi 1,644,612 

Louisiana . *. .. 920,700 

Texas 900,937 

Arkansas 711,734 

Tennessee 626,184 

Other Stalea Sfl8,828 


Yield p. oora 

. 176 lbs. 

. 220,000. 170 ft 

. 405,000.t 178 „ 

. 60,000 166 „ ^ 

. 610,000. 166 

. 726,000 206 

. 496,000 260 

466.000. 240 

, 876,000 245 

215.000. 180 

80,000. •••• I. • H • t 170 


»> 
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AGBIOULTURAL GAZETTE OP INDIA. 


MuohfUt 1871. 


The report gives some intsrsstixig informatioD eonoemin|( 
other crops. Sugar-csiis ibLooisianaiB aetdown forsiiinoresald 
pioduotion of about flOper cent, this year. A similar rate of 
inorease is reported for Texas, and more moderate increase for 
Florida and Georgia. Bo much cane, however, is used for in- 
creased planting, thus extending the acreage, that the product of 
sugar and molasses does not increase in proportion to the cane 
growing. Of Indian com the crop of 1870 is said to exceed 
1,100,000,000 bushels, showing an average product of 28 bushels 
per acre on 39,000,000 acres this year, as compared with 23} 
busbols per acre, or a little more than 37,000,000 acres last year. 
The tobacco crop is large, the estimate being about 300,000,000 lbs. 
The flax crop shows a somewhat better yield than last year. • 

The average prices of com at home throughout the year ending 
Michaelmas last were as follows 


Wheat .469. lid. per Imperial Quarter 

Barley ••»••••. ..*» 849 * lid. ,, ,, 

Oats 289. „ „ 


As the imperial (Quarter containB eight bushels, and the average 
weight of a bushel of wheat is 60 lbs, 469. per quarter is about 
equivalent to 10^ seers per mpee— a price lower than that at 
which the staple was procurable throughout Northern India 
during the famine. In the famine tract itself, the price of wheat 
from October 1867 down to August 1870, a period of nearly three 
years, was as follows 

1867. Aveiage 7 Seers per Rupee. 

99 6 „ „ 

1669 99 6 ,, „ 

1870 „ 7i „ 

For months together prices were ruling jit 4i to 5 seers only, 
or double the cost of bread at homo. Bajira was almost 
as dear as wheat. The fluctuations in price during the year at 
home, were,— 

Highest Price- Lowest Price- 

9. d. 

Wheat, Aug. 6, 1870.. .64 11... Feb. 26, 1870 ... 40 7 

Barley, Nov. 18, 1869... 88 9... July 9,1870 ... 30 8 

O.t^Ai«g.e,1870 .28 S-f'f 'lJiOTo}-- WW 

The nett imports of wheat into England during the two years 


Tenant-fSurmevi may also^ by arcangement irilh ^teir bmdhifds, 
procure the execution of imp^vementp/oo an 

anhual cost of fri>m to 2 to 6 fiar eaii^ on t^e 
may be charged on the estate, and paid off a michaiya in 
thirty-oue years, or at the option of the landowner in a ahorler 
term. No investigation of title is required and no legal expenses 
incurred. The Company undertake also the erection of cot- 
tages for agricultural labourers on fovonrable terms. 

The final object of the Indian Bill is to give the assistance 
of the State for the purpose of carrying out works of permanent 
agricultural improvement, for the most part suoh as wells and 
small drainage works and the reclamation of waste land. 

There is also another class of works at the present time 
for which advances of this kind are to be made. Northern India 
has been gradually covered with a system of canals for irri- 
gation, but the State can only construot main channels for these 
works. It rests with the occupiers themselves to take water or 
not as they please, and there is frequently extreme delay after 
the main channels are made in taking the water. Government 
believes that there can be no object to vvhich advances can be 
more advantageously devoted than this. In making loans for 
these works, there will be no risk os the loan will be given 
on the security of the land itself.” 

We cannot keep too vividly in mind the words of Mr. Straohey 
that the one great source of wealth iu India is the land. The 
** whole present and future prosperity of this country, and the 
future financial position of our empire in India depend upon 
the development of the vast agricultural resources of the 
country. This measure will be a fresh recognition of the fact that 
*Hhe Government of India is not only a Government but the 
receiver, as representative of the public, of that portion of the 
rent of the laud which has belonged from time - immemorial to 
the State, and in its capacity as * chief landlord” of thecountry, 
duties devolve upon it for the improvement of the land and for 
the advancement of agriculture far beyond the ordinary 
^duties of a Government, and similar in kind to those duties 
which a good landlord has everywhere to perform.” 


ending Sept, last, were, — 


1869. 1870. 

Wheat 6,976,427 qrs. 8,678*414 qrs. 

Wheat flour 4,277,183 ewts. 5,277,846 cwt. 


equivalent to about 8,200,000 quarters of com in 1869 and 
10,200,000 quarters in 1870, against a total consumption in the 
countiy of i^ut 21,000,000 quarters. 

THElossto the couutry at large, says a contempomry, by the 

general disregard of the system of making small money advances, 
<< known asft«ccavee, to peasant proprietors in order to make thorn 

carry out small improvements on their estates, is incalculable. ’ 
The system of making advances of this description by Govern, 
ment is very ancient in this couutry, and has been acted 
upon by ourselves at intervals almost from the commencement of 
our rule. As Mr. Strachey pointed out in Council lately, the 
system, though in an undeveloped form, is identical in principle 
with that which has been caiTied out on a large scale in many 
parts of England and Ivelaud, under the Lnnd Improvement 
Acts.” There is certainly no country in the world to which 
a system of this kind is mora properly applicable than India. 

At home we have private companies incorporated under 
speoial Acts of Parliament for making sacli advances. Thus the 
Lands Improvement Company of Great George Street advance 
money, unlimited in amount, for all purposes of agricultural^ 
improvement, iuoludiug the erection of cottages and farm build- 
ings, to the owners of settled and other estates, and to the 
clergy in respect of their glebe lauds ; the outlay is liquidated by 
a rent charge upon the land, redeeming principal and interest 
in twenty-five years. No investigation of title is required. 

The General Land Drainage Company of Whitehall Place ad- 
vances in the same way for works of drainage of any extent, 
irrigation, enclosing, wood grubbing, road-making, farm- 
houses, farm-buildings, and labourers’ cottages, on all de- 
scriptions of property, whether freehold, entailed, mortgaged, 
trust, ecclesiastical, corporate, or collegiate, and grant loans for 
the purpose to landowners who desire to execute the works by 
their own agents. 


THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 

The especial question, — “What is the best method of disposing 
of sewage and excreta T appears to have been exhaustively 
reviewed by Mr. J. P. Blackburn at the late meeting of the 
Social Science Association at Newcastle, who stated his general 
conclusion that •* there is only one outlet for the world’s refuse, 
and that is vegetable production. No filter, nor chemical or 
mechanical contrivance can compete with tho soil as a medium 
for purification ; it abstracts not only the suspended matters, 
but also thoso in solution, then retaining them until appro, 
priated by the plant, and this cleansing power is never being 
renewfxl by the plants, which are constantly withdrawing 
the deposited impurities and rebuilding them into vegetable 
structiu*es. # # # 

think it may be presumed ^hat water has long been decided 
on bv sanitarians as providing the best means of bearing away 
all the refuse of our towns, which will have to be token on to 
the land in some form or other. * * # Dry manure 

is of very inferior quality. Irrigation, which implies taking the 
sewage straight from the outfall to the land, holds out great 
hopes of success, both as regards utilising the manure and 
preventing the pollution of opr river ; to do this with the least 
waste and offensiveness, the sewage should be delivered on to 
or absorbed by the soil iu a fresh state before decomposition has 
commenced. * * 

“As to the money value of sewage, chemists have estimated 
it at 89. 4d. per head per annum, but in practice we have 
not yet approached this ; the gross return has not been more 
than from 49. to 59. ahead, but it must be remembered the 
whole system is completely in its infancy, and fiirther experience 
will bring with it considerable amendment. 

“As examples of what is being done in England, 1 may men- 
tion the farms at Barkuig, Croydon, Norwood, Bedford, as 
furnishing instanoes, out of some twenty or thirty, of what is 
being done ; also Mr. Hope’s farm, .ne4r Rumford, which from 
present appearances promises to be a most important example. 
My own farm on the Government land at Aldershot is an 
instance of reclaimiim land by sewage, and which is about the 
most barren soil in Great Britain ; fw'crops of grass, potatoes, 
and cabbages aW> grown on part of it, but its natural poverty 
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toAm eztnuvAimiy dmanda on the sewage. Looking at 
these ftmis as meane jof purifloation^ they be considered a 
e no pee si as shown in the analjrsiB of the effluent waters made by 
the Riven Oomiiliselon ; their inquiry as to the efl^ of these 
&rms en the health of a neighbouniood was equally satis- 
ihoto^. The eoonomio use of sewage is really a national question. 

In the discussion whidi fdlowed tto reading of Mr. Black- 
burn’s papefi 

Discussion. 

Mr. Goodwin thought Mr. Blaokbnm’s communication an czces- 
sirely viJuable contribution, more especially so as it nv'as not fVom 
hearsay that his oonclusionB were derived, but fVom his ow-n practical 
eSperienoe. He thought that it must be admitted that at all those 
places where inigation had been tried it had been sucoosshil to a 
certain estent. It was, however, so serious a matter that every part 
of ihe question must be disonssed and calmly reviewed. 

Mr. Arthur Trevelyan said he had heard nine papers road ut the 
British Association meeting on this subject of sewage, and the ulti- 
mate result seemed to be that the wet sewage system whs a failure as 
a genera] rule. 

D^. Fairgns said he had studied this question closely, and bad come 
to the conclusion that the system of carrying excreta by water was a 
great mistdee. The reftise was carried away and poured into the 
rivers, and, taking the Thames as an example, the result was utter 
pollution. Four gnd half milUons had boon spent on a scheme of 
sewage, and the river just named had been almost choked up, the 
depth being reduced from 2u foet to 10 feet, while »t tbo same time 
the people were literally poisoned. 

Mr. Rawlison, interrupting Dr. Fairgus, stated that bo nus ap- 
pointed npon this very subject some little time ago and took 
evidence on the question. He could therefore stato that, aa to the 
pollution of the river, it w'as quite true, hut the statenicut ns to the 
decrease in depth and the injury to health was quite orronoouH. 

Dr. Fairgus reiterated Ills stiitomeut that disease had boon created 
by the pollution, and ho would also suggest that the best plan was to 
keep the excreta out of the sewers altogether. It only deconiposcd 
in them, and made them a gigantic store-houso for the most noxious 
gases. Taking Croydon as a good specimen of the places when' im- 
gation was carried on, ho maintained that the result was a failure. 

Mr. Hirst said that great advances had been made ut Bedford in 
the disposition of sewage by irrigation, the experiments there having 
been ci’owned by perfect success. Ho regretted, however, that the 
system had not been in operation Bufficiontly long to eiiublo him to 
give statistical proof of that success. The produce of the land under 
sewage irrigation was abundant in quantity and excellent in quality. 
The rye-grass produced on sewaged soil amounted to something like 
£21 per acre. The cabbages surpassed any ho had ever seen ; their 
size led to their being sold in quarters ; and he had partaken of a 
lettuce from the sewage ground weighing 61b., and excellent in taste 
As regards the smell, he considered it insignificant, and not detri- 
mental to health ; and the fluid, after draining through the loud, 
became clear and fit to drink. The dry-earth system would answer 
in the case of small communities and isolated honsoH, but -would be 
found impracticable on a large scale. One form of it was tried at 
Leicester some years ago, but great difficulty was found in dispos- 
ing of the soil ; tho farmera would not buy it. Of course, the 
farmers wore deceiving themsol ves as to tbo viilui? of the niumire, 
but still the fhot was so. 

Dr. Stevenson Macadam contended that the perfect solution of 
the problem was still in ihe future. The filtration method did not 
really attain tho ends in view. The chemical method was of no 
practical -value, because no available chemical had been discovered 
to precipitate the fertilising ingredients and free the liquid fVom 
impurity ; and th.o irrigation process had not, as far as lie was 
aware, been tried with success in any large town. In the often- 
quoted case of Edinburgh, just so much sewage was taken op as the 
piece of land under sewage irrigation needed, and no more ; the 
rest of the sewage ran waste to tho sea. The experiments made by 
Dr. Elliot, at Carlisle, were designed only for tho benelit of a anmll 
piece of land ; they were not conceived with a view to the disposal ; 
of the whole of the city's sewage. His opinimi 'iras that the chief aim | 
If a tovm should be to get rid of the sewage in the most e,rpediivms way. 
of the town were near the sea, let it ran info the sea by alt mean.^,for 
sewage could not be regarded os an a/rtiele saleable with profit. Its 
variable oharaeter wasa^nst its sale. Tho fertilising properties of 
Edinburgh sewage, for instanoe, varied every hour ; at one time it 
gave him 168 of organic matter to the gallon : nt another 

period earlier in the morning, half-past one, it yielded only 27 
plains ; at half-past three it yielded but 23 grains ; and at half-past 
five it yielded only 8 or 9. His experiments with the earth-closet 
system supported this view also. An experimental dry earth-closet 
was set up in a Scotch town, and used by 40 or .50 people <luring 
twelve months. The earth w'as prepared so that it might be vory 
fine, and daring tho year it -was passckl through tho closet four times. 
The cost of the experiment, including interest upon the cost of tho 
building, and the preparation of the earth, £6^, and the wages of an 
attendant, estimated at ds. per week, amount^ to £21, and the value 
ct the manure produced did not exceed £6 or £l per ton on the spot. 

Ha ly yi inspected in Liverpool, in the lower part of the town, a 
novel system of water-closet, suitable for poor districts. Tho olosot 
was half filled with water, and each morning the scavenger, by open- 
ing a little door, sends the excrement into the drain, swabs down the 
closet, and again half fills it with water. This worked well and 
overcame the difficulty attending all systems iiAieir adaptation to 


poor elaiMSi they wei oiiboily healthy, and the daily 
. BoaTsnger prevented th^ becoming a nuisance. 

Dr. Farr did not think the water system by say means Ikee Mim 
&ult8. Unquestionably a nuisance was eriated by employing* ssfMge 
to oairy off the excrement, andhe oonld not agree tlmtGie sewage did 
not smell when oast npon the land. Sometimes gentlemen had noses 
and did not smell,* just as some had eyes and did not see. Ko doubt 
good management would reduoo the smell toiusignlficanoe, and pre- 
vent injury to health, but as managed in Bdiimnrgh the system 
was deleterious to health. He was inolJned to think that ftarther 
investigation would prove that no uniform system could be adopted 
for the M’hole countiy, but the^ had attained one thing by disons- 
• sion so for, and that was an acknowledgment of the foot that if the 
sewage were not returned to the earth the country would gradually 
become impoverished. 

Mr Miohaol reminded the section that sewage comprised not 
only feculent matter, but houso slops, and generally a onantity of 
liquid which could not be got rid of by drying. The process sought 
for must therefore be a process for carrying tbis fluid { and after 
12 yearslof Morious investigation, the highest scientific andenyineer^ 
ing avtJhorities, ajyi^ointed h\i Parliament hecatise of their eminence and 
impartiality, uniformly reported tn favour of utilisation of sewage by 
irrigation of land. Tn the course of his dealing with the question 
professionally, he bad boon concerned in three investigations of tho 
utmost importance : the case of Blackburn, when it was proposed 
to use a thonsand acres of land in the experiment ; the case of 
Bending, where the same number of acres -would bo experimented 
on, and the case of Merthyr I'ydvil, where thoy projioBod to take 
600 acres. The evidence given by the witnesses in these oases was 
diametrically opposite upon the same set of facts. Home doctors 
said irrigation in a certain case produced fever, and others said 
iiTigation had nothing to do with it. The Commissionoi'S had 
uniformly reported that, beginning with Edinburgh and going 
thi-oughout tho land, they \\ero absolutely without evidence of a 
single case of disease pmduoed by the imgation of land ftom 
sewage; and it came out in cross-examination that one of tho 
strongCHt alleged cases of fever having boon produced by utilisation 
of sewage arose from the milkman having adulterated the milk he 
supplied to the orphanage, where tbo b'ver l^oko out, with impure 
water and n tadpole found in the milk, proving tho adulteration, 
lu another case opponents of soa^ age irrigation visited Mr. Black- 
wood's farm, and doclaimod against the drainings from the sewage 
as black and stinking, *bnt it was found they had sampled tho sewage 
itself befoie it was applied to the land. Weighing tho system by 
tho evidence, it was found to he tho vory best possible system, but 
it must be carried out under three conditions to bo harmless : the 
storm water must bo kept out of the drains ; sewage must be 
delivered fresh ; and it must be filtered, that tho solid portions 
I may not bo passed on to the land. Uudor those conditions 
the system will be innocuous and health secure. Tho public soornod 
I to think that a sewage farm was a stinking quagmire; but as a 
j matter of fact tho land was put under sewage only eight iimos a 
I year, and th(* effect was decernible only in the character of tho 
i orox»8. The ('('mmissioners had decided against the “ A. B. C." and 
i tho lino methods, and Parliament now seemed willing to grant 
compulsory powers to local autlioritics to got rid of their sewage 
by land irrigation, — the only nietln'cl which fullilh'd tho conditions 
of nature witliout deletorions effect. 

31r. JlollHiid pointed out that if aewago was taken to the land 
in n dry state it must he wetted before it could bo appropriated by 
tho land, and argued from this that tbo land might us well have it 
wet at first as at last ; sewage in that case w'ould do naturally what 
farmers now do artificially at great expense. As regards tho smell, 
he had gone about%\'ith a good nose didiberatoly to see whether the 
air bore any taint iVom the sewage cast on a field, and could 
discover no taint whatever ; the land absorbed it utterly. 

Mr. Ikin, of Leeds, remarked that in the West Hiding thoy wore 
placed in very peculiar circumstances. Parliament hud forbidden 
them to pollute the rivers with tho refuse dye ; and the creation of 
cesspools \^as tho only course at piosent loft open to thorn, tho 
“A. B. C.” method having proved a dead failure. He therefore 
asked tho practical philosfiphevH of tho Social Science Congress to 
tell him what the people of -Leeds must do to overooino their dif- 
ficulty — to bo content with cesspools, or to take their conduits 30 or 
40 miles int(» tho country. 

Mr. Allendale oondonined the water system ns n gigantio 
mistake. Tt was an accepted principle that 3 II)h of’ foul matter 
covered by 20 gallons of water would incroaso tlio miisanoo, and 
tbo conclusion was irresistible that oxcroincnt sIinuM bo romove<l 
ill as solid u form as pussiidc. 

Mr. Ifondlam, M. P, whatever was the hest system in the 
ah8tracl,it would he necessary, to deal with the suhjoct vory much 
as it was found. It would, for iiistnuco, he absurd to attempt to 
upset tho water-closet system of Lomh>n or Manchester. Tho aim- 
plest plan was to get the sown go on the land ns 8tK>ii as possible, lie 
had not tho very highest opinion of tho vnlno of tho sewage. Tho 
first thing was to get quit of it, and if farmers would pay for it, so 
much tho better. But, nUhongh alive to tho necessity of dealing 
with tho sewage in towns whore the >vater system was established, 
ho would strongly advise tho compulsory estahlishmout of the 
dry-earth Bysteni in new villages. 

On tho motion of )Ii* Michoel, seconded by Dr. Farr, it was una- 
nimouBly resolvod to recommend tho Council to coiisider the desira- 
bility of appointing a committee to investigate tho (luesfion, ** What 
is the best method of disposing of flnid excreta ?" 
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THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF AaBICULTURE. 


( The Observer,) 

Thekk 10 no donbt that a greet deal might be done towards im- 
proving the oondltion of the poasauirf, by introducing an improved 
fiy 0 tom of agrioulturei but the proposed method of dealing with the 
question will, we fear, prove utterly ineffective. A man who had 
been trained in the practice of soientiflo English agricnltore, and 
who had also a real and detailed knowledge of the art as practised 
in this country, would, doubtless, be able to augi<rest many valuable 
reforms ; but special previous training, us well as patient local 
study, are nocossary conditions of nsofulness, and no such qualidoa- 
tions could behopi'd fur iu such a department as is proposed, consist- 
ing, as it must dn, in its upper ranks, of civilians and military men. 
It may bo said that a central bureau will at all e von ts collect 
statistics, blit it miTiit bo remembered that accurato information on 
such n subject can only bo procured by specially trained men. It is 
to Arthur Young, Lavoloye, and other similar writers, that we owe 
what wo know of agriculture iu Europe, and till men of the same 
class are to ho found in India, there uill really bo no statistics to 
collect If the State is to exorcise any boneBcial iniluence on Indian 
agriculture, it will not l)e by the creation of new Secretariat Offices, 
but by empl(»ying a oertniu number of skilled scientiBc agents who 
must bo willing to apeiid rnonthH, if not years, in patient local study 
before they cun hope to have anything to* leach. When this has been 
done, ir wHl he time enough to lliink of model farms and agricul- 
tural schools. In tho meantime, the newly organi -zed department 
may perhaps <lo tho work which it fak(‘s ovei from fhe Homo and 
Financial Offices as well as it has hitherto been done ; but if the 
despatch in which its objects are doMcribod may bo taken as any 
indication of the Bjiirit in which it will act, there is much reason to 
fear that tho preparation of showy reports will bo preferred to solid 
unprofending work. 

(The fyiiijlixk'iian ) 

Tho criticism of tho Oi>.srmr and of tho press generally seems 
to us to ignore one verf^important advantage Vhich will ho secured 
by the creation c»f tho new department. India will have, — what she 
has nut hud before, — a department whose interest it will bo to treat 
all questions eoniiecte<l with the material development of tho 
(‘onntry on their merits, and ivhicli w ill, at tho saino time, possess 
ample powers to adopt iu all such (lueHtiona whatever course of 
action may a))pear to it best calculated to jiromoto that object. 
The policy of the now huroaii w ill ho progress, and its reputation 
will entirely depend upon its suiJceKS in niding progro.s8. With such 
a role marked out for it, firivate enterprise wdll bo its natural ally, 
and will approach it with a conlidmieo that has hitherto boon 
wanting. 

One of tho most iniportnnt objects of tho department will, no 
doubt, bo the eullectioii and utilisation- of statisties, and ivo must 
say, we do nut Udievo it can otHciently discharge this function, 
without spcoinl machinery and a considorahio increase of existing 
expenditure. W© agree with the Ob.^errer that wo can have no 
useful statistics without employing carefully trained enquirers to 
eollect them. But this is no reason why we Hliould not have a 
“ new Becrotarint ollieo,” w'hoHe special province it should bo, 
among other things, to direct such enquiries, and apply tho infor- 
mation obtained. 

{Indian Ikiihj tj/aminer,) 

Our conviction is that tho now department if it seeks to improve 
and extend agriculiure by district oificors will' mi sorsibly fail. It 
miisi hsiM* a subordinate staff of its own, trained for their work just 
as our forest-rnngors have been trained ; otherw'iso we shall have 
no more than the doubtful benefit of another Secretariat For tho 
administration of commerce, the present staff of the Customs De- 
partment should amply suflice. 

(Tin' riimecrj 

We confess that, while admitting tho couveiiienco and necessity of 
adding to tho Secretariat stall*, so far us the progress of agriculture 
is coiieeincd, vvo look forward to the measure without any hope at 
all. When all tho various subjects enumerated by tlic Goveniiuent 
of India have been made over to tho now olBce the head of tho 
department will Bud little time to take up a newline of duty for 
himself, and if agriculture is to he improied, lio must take up 
a now lino. The idea that any real good can ho doue by collecting 
unreliable statistics and wilting roams of reports is puevilo. Tho 
work to bo done requires a man of practical expcrionco who will 
go about the country, soo what is required; kno>v how it ought 
to be done, and have power to do it. Now, even if such a man 
was at all liknly to be made a Secretary, the duties of the office 
would be incompatible with this kind of work. He would Bnd 
himself throivn into the middle of a mass of work liandod over to 
him from oHier departments. Desk work for eight or ten hours a 
day would leave him little time for original onioiprizo. The 
administration of land revenues sottlemeuts, surveys, all laws and 
customs connected with ogrionltural industry, all questions relating 
to oommercoi the opium and ezoise retinues, the forests, the salt 
and inland oustoms, and all matters oonnooted with tho oensas and 
emigration, are a few of the subjeots to lie entrusted to tlie new 
Seoretary. The list of them reads like an enumeration of uouna 
substantive in the propria qttce maribtte — so utterly unconnected 
are they and so devoid of ttny logical relation to each other. The 
new Secretary, will be ** not one, bat all mankind's epitome,** 
if he is able to do justice to half of these matters. But where are 
wa to get a man who, besides doing all this, will be able to take np 




the entirely new work of promoting the agrh^nltare- of' indie4n h 
praotioal and efficient way f ^ ^ . v . - r 

The Government wants two thinge, ^ It wanif e mii^s^ o{ 
oalinre, and it wants hdp in the SMretariat of the #brc3^ eh|l 
Home Departments. Sometiiiies it is possible to combine 
things. But all combinations are not happy, and the OdmbihlatioiA 
of mnltiffirions and inoongraons dutiee gonendfy ffitls. 

{TheSarms.) 

If we wore asked for our advice it would be to give the Se- 
cretariat the help it requires in the shape of an efficient Under- 
Seoroiary, and to appoint a director-general or minister of 
agriculture without any second intention. Two great questions 
await the man whoever he is: the first is the supply of fhel, the 
Moond is tho supply of money to the agricultural classes. We have 
in India some of the most laborious, patient, and skilful farming 
in the world. But so long as all the farm-yard manure is consumed 
for fuel, so long will it bo impossible to succeed in improving agri- 
culture. Tho peasantry, too, are crushed beneath the exactions of 
the usurers. Three- fourths of the farmers in these provinces are 
compel led^lo borrow their sood at ruinous interest; as large a 
majority borrow inonoy to pay their rent. Thirty- seven per cent, is 
a common charge for intorost. Wo should like to know what all 
the proaebing and statistics in the w^orld can do to remedy this state 
of things. The watch word of the now Minister should be “ money 
and manure.*' 


THE AGRICULTURE OF INDIA. 


CENTRAL PROV INCES— 1108HUNaABA.D. 

(By A. G, Elliott y Esq.) 

Usr of tnamire and irrlyatioyi. — Botationof cropa. 

The large crops, khiircef and riibbee, aa a rule, are neither 
manured nor irrigated. Opium, tobacco, pan, rice, .sugar-cane, 
melons, and all tho .ytnall market garden crops which Kachien 
sow, aro mamii'ed ; and all except rice, tobacco, and melons are 
irrigated, but they are cou.sidei'ed as a kind of fancy agi’icultiire, 
and tho true cultivator, the Jclysan, looks on tliem with con- 
tempt, as little jieddling matters, and what stirs liis ambition is 
a fine largo wheat-tield (gohalirjy 80 or 100 acres in extent, us flat 
a.s a billiard-board, and as black a.s a goiid. I have already said 
that the rubbee and khnrcef lands arc .separated by a broadly- 
defined mark, so that tho simple ,sy. stem of altoriuiting the two 
sotsof crops, which is current in Upper India, is impossible here. 
The khnrcef croi)s aro always .sown oua .system of rotation, but not 
the rubbee. Y ear after year, for thii-ty or forty years, the same field 
will bo .sown with wheat, and probably thi.s i.s the only soil iu 
the wwld which conhl boar such a strain on it, without mannro, 
r<>tation, or fallow. When the land bogin.^^ to be exhauRted, gram 
will be .sown on it, and then wheat again for a year or two, and 
then it will be let lie fallow. Foiinerly, when tho uncultivated 
kind was larger in e.vteiit, the practice of throwing a field into 
fixllow and breaking np another in its stead wa.s more common 
than it i.s now, but this practice is still pursued with .second-class 
sorts. 

E.i'hansHon of the t^olL 

The local word for a field beinp} exhausted i.s rnsredy and 
in old reports and returns this is a idirase of constant rocurrenee. 
There aro great nnrui>orsof villageH again.st wliich in the second 
and third live-years-settlomont ijooks tho remark is written — 
“ Soil goinl, but quite exhausted “ Soil thoroughly worn out.” 
Yet thc'^e.same villages and those identical fields have gone on 
being cultivated from that day tio this, with only such fallows 
a.s could be allowed by breaking np uncultivated land in place 
of the field thrown out of cultivation — a rasourco which has 
been diminishing every day. In 1830 ^lajor On.seley wrote of 
tho Sobhaporo talooka as producing only one-third of what the 
Babai talooka did ; but if this was accurate, a very strange 
rovolntioij must have taken place ; either Sobhapore must 
have increased in productiveness, though cultivated without in- 
termission, since it now produces a.s much as, or very little loss 
than, Babai ; or else liabai must have fajleu to a third of its 
former produce, which view appears untenable. Considering 
tho.se thing.s, it would hardly be unreasonable to deny the 
'rueeed theory altogether ; and this for .some time I was in- 
clined to do. I believe, however, that there m\ist be .some truth 
in it, tliough the form iu which it is expressed is much exaggera- 
ted, and requires modification. It stands to reason that lam^ even 
the black soil of the Nerbiidda Valley, must deteriorate if it is 
cropiied year after year without ouytliing being returned to it. 
There can lie no donbt that when this soil is newly broken up 
(after t^ first year) the produce is for two or three years greater 
than it is afterwards. . In the Taptee Valley at present the wheat 
stands breast-high in jKime of the new villajm, the ear, is very 

large and full, and the crop nearly the average oftlie 

Nerbudda Valley ; and no doubt, when the Nerbudda Valley was 
first broken up, the crops were the same, and as long as half the 
first-class land was uncultivated, and a new field could be broken 
up for every one thrown into fhlloWj they are not likely to 
have deteriorated (^uch. But this was an exceptional tiine, and 
when once regular cultivation Mi, in, and the meyority of the 
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land cma under tlwplcmgh^ a oeH;^ amount of deterioiatiou 
followed. The old mte of produce in the goldeiiraM fifty yem 
fo eimpoeed to have been t€Qa-fold|‘*and jun^g from the 
Vmleyi which is in the same condition now^ I do not 
oouceive it can have been more than twelve-fold. I reckon the 
. areiim now to be sia-fpld, end my belief is that it fell very 
rapidly from tw^e-fold. to about eight, and then rather slowly to 
sii: or seven ; Ihat it was at that stage when the laud was 
repoited very dUioh exhausted”, in 1830, and that it has fallen 
▼exy slightly, if at all, since then. I. have formed tliis 
opinion from wlu4 1 have ^n of the Taptee villai^B, 
which are cohaodern that* their history can he known w*ith 
oartmnty, and from enquiries into the produce of fields 
newly taken up from fallow, which for a year or two produce a 
little^o^ than their neighbours, and uien fall to the genertid 
level Liffhter soils get exhausted sooner ; sandy and gi*avelly 
frelds will often bear only* four or five years cropping with 
mthhureef;- second-class rubl)eo fields will last longer, but must 
be thrown up at latt ; hut the true black soil, if projiorly culti- 
v^d will, 1 think, go on producing at the rate of six-fold for 
elWj and will not fall below it. Of coiirse this is a question 
which cas^ only be thoroughly tested by exixjrinients, and by 
accurate knowledge of the history of certain fields ; and uufoi*tun- 
ately Mmor Ouseley left no records (or at least none can be 
found) of his many experiments in agriculture. But I believe bad 
cultivation will mostly be found rest>onsiblo for faults laid at the 
door of the soil*, auu I have never yet seen a field obviously 
inferior to its neighbours, whose inferiority could not on enquiry 
be traced either to omission of one of the required ploughings, 
or to unseasonable sowing (the cultivator having been ill or 
absent at the proper sowing time), or to kans haring got into the 
land and not having lieen eradicated. Manure is of course the na- 
tural remedy for exliausti on. The village of Kolamreo, near llos- 
hun^abad, was recorded as one of the most “ exliaiusted’* villages 
in the district, thirty years ago. T inquired for and took the 
most exhausted field in the village, and manured and cultivated 
it two years ruuuing. 

The first year (186*4) I raised a crop of four manndsofgram 
and one and a lialf of barley. 'J'lie gram was a good crop, eight- 
fold the seed ; but the barley was a failure and wanted water. 

The second year (18(J5), which was not on the whole a favour- 
able season, the crop was eight rnaunds of wheat, or eight-fold ; 
there was only one fhld in the village equal to it, ipid that had 
been taken up from fallow the year before. 

IJoihrilov f/'om analysis of tSoUs. 

The opinion which I formed from ohsciwutiou and enquiry 
as to the exhaustion of the soil is supported by Mr. Waldio’s 
analysis and report. Ho .sajs, — “ The soil <;onsists of trap-i’ock 
in proces.s of ciisintogratioii and thu two columns of soluble and 
insoluble in acid shew the progress of decomposition of the 
rock. The chief ])ecaliaritT of the soil will i>e the constancy 
and regularity of its supjily of mineral constituents to vege- 
tation, from the gradual decomposition of the rock by the 
carhouic. acid and oxygen of the atmosjdierc, with water, and 
the changes of temperature. 

“ These are the agents, conlparati^'ely feeble in their chemical 
powers, by which nature very slow'ly produces the .'^ame efl’cet 
which the chemist does speedily in his laboratory by the mo.st 
powerful acids an<l alkalies. Trap-rocks and many others 
besides consist of a congeries of minerals in small crystals, 
which undergo doconijiositioii irregularly, some of those mi- 
nerals being more easily decomposed than others. They 
consist mainly of silica, which is a weak acid, combined with 
various bases, and the process of decomposition separates the 
silicA from the base.s. A small portion of both silica and bases 
is dissolved by winter and wosfied away, but the greater j)art 
remains, and the result of the whole may be stated compara- 
tively thus : — 

“Bases — viz.j aluzuiua, oxide of ir*n, lime, niiiguesiu, 

potash and soda ... ... ... .12* 

Carbonic and phosphoric acid, in combination,... 1 
Silica, partly in comhinntion, partly in nicehani- 
cnl mixture, w'hich had originally been in 
combination with these bases 10 '6 

I2£ 

“ Water and a little organic matter 
Mineral cousbituonts of the original rock, w Inch 
have not yot undergone decomposition 57*7 

• 100 * 

“ The decomposition of the above 67 per cent, will ho favored by 
everything that promotes its exposure to the agencies specified { 
above, such as ploughing and loosening the soil.” j 

lu other words, 67 per cent, of the soil is trap-rock simp- 
ly ground to powder (by the action of ice or of wa- 
ter), ^ut not decomposed, and unable to yield any of 
its' virtues to promote vegetation, except by the alow pro- 
cess of deoomposition year by year. Only on 24 per cent, 
of the soil does the cultivation tell at all, and from this por- 
tion our wheat is produced. Not till the i^le of the soil is 
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decomposed^ and all ito reeoiiroee draim on by {tht oultl|fito9% 
can there b^n to be any fear of exbattstion. At ^pr e i Ofit my 
view is that the annual exhaustion of the 24 pero40&ris oont* 
peimated for by the annual decomposUion of the 
cent., and tbuh the vegetative power of the soil Is uoaltorod. and 
the same crops can be produced year by year. If laiwer crops 
are raised the balance will be disturbed ; and the object of aolen- 
tifio agnoulture must be either to increase the rapidity of de- 
composition of the 67 per cent, or else to strengthen the 24 per 
cent, by manures, Ac. 

CuUivaters' leisure Time^ 

. One result of this system of agriculture is that the 
cultivator has very little to do all the cold weather. If be has 
khiireef croi>8 he will ho occupied till about the middle of 
December in cutting and storing them, besides his other work, 
and he will then have tw*o idle months, till the middle of 
Fobniary. If he have tio khureef crop, as is often' the case, 
then after the sowing is over he has to make and fence his 
threshing-floor, perhaps to fence his fiel<l,or part of it, to fetch 
and stock firewood, and to cut bis bay. This will take him 
till the end of November, and he then has two and a half months 
on his hands till the harvest begins. Many cultivators let out 
thoir carts on hire, especially of Into years, since the dcninud for 
export of cotton end wheat, and import of rails for the railway 
has raised the rates of hiic to an average of one rupje per day. 
The Oeswalies, Jats, and Bishnoees are the castes most given to 
this work, and in January a whole Jat village will bo .deserted 
j by its cultivators, who are all gone on hcuiava. Many castes, 

^ however, prefer to sit quietly at homo, loiter out to their fields 
about 9 A.M., loiter back about noon, and sleep the rest of the day^ 

Number of rnltivuforSf and arm hrld by each. 

The cultivated land of the district is divided in tho follow- 
ing proportion : — Ihree-lifteenihs are lield by the zoiJiindai*s, 
eighUfiftceiithft hy viovroosee cultivator.s with occniiancy rights 
and four-fiftee])lIi.s by tonants-at-will. It is ohviou.s from this 
that the zeinindar.«s* seers are very largo indeod. E.Kcept a few 
who are non-ngricultiirists, or who are much impoverished, pro- 
bably iKuie own less than four plough.-^, and many own tei» or 
twelve. The greatest agriciilinnst zernin>inr in the district, 
Toolsheernm Shookul, of pergminah Huida, owns no loss 
than 150 idonghs, and occupies actiui I ly 4,500 acres of cultivated 
land. Including the sub-proprietors, lessees, and inalik mule- 
hoozast there arejirohably l,00o persons wdioso laud is returned 
under the bead of seer, and they bohl on an average 140 acres. 
The avorege holding of occupancy cultivators is thirty acres, and 
of lenants-at-will seventeen acres; and on an average there are 
104 cultivators to 100 ploughs. 

Farm t^erranf.^ and LabororH. 

The Iaborer.s are of t\v«) classes, — those who arc peiiiiH- 
nently employed aw farm gej vant.s all (he year joiiiul, and those 
w'ht) "are employed by the day, or for some .special work. 
The regular farm servants are the ploughman and herdsman. 
The ploughman is soniotiines employed for six months only, 
from May to October, but generally foi- all the year. A zemin- 
dar with six ploughs will prohuhly employ four rnoii all the 
year round, and two for six months only; a cultivator with 
two ploughs will emidoy Olio all the year and one for tho plough- 
ing season onlyf Every cultivatoi has a herclsmun, W’ho 
receives pay according to tho nmuber of cattlo ho has to 
look after, and if a boy, gets less than if a man. There 
is ahso a village herdsmen, or v-arkhia^ who looks after 
the cattle of the village artizans and labou rs, and others 
wlio cannot keep a henlsinaii alone. These men wln> are in 
periimnent eiiqdoyment are very well oil*, 'fhe jiloughiuan, for 
instance, gels two and half j>vcka or thirty inaunds of 

wheat, wdnch at present prices (Us. 24 the pifchf OKitft) c(>me.s to 
Us. 60 or Us. 5 a month. Btside.s thi.s he has cei tain perqnisite.s in 
gleaning, and pre.sents of blankets, shoe.s, t«»l)acfo, &c., accoiiling 
to local custom. Ills w'ile can go out wceiling. or harvesting, 
and .she gets also a small perquisite when the winnowing is done. 
Such a iiiuu i.s excee<lingly cornfoi table and well-to-do. T.he 
other laborers lead more [uecarioiis livc’s, f.Hpeidall}' those 
who are not employeil a.s plongliman toi* .six inon'hs even. In 
the laiii.s there is woedmg bo done, and khureef cro])s re- 
quire watehing, especially Jcncrtr ; but iii the villages wliioli 
have 110 khureef the laborer can get nothing to <lo except 
watching the grass i>r preservc.s. In October ho gets from 

Rs. 2 to lbs. 3 for tifteeii ortw'enty days work in sowing ; then 
he can got odd jobs ni fencing and bringing wood ; then he is 
employed in watching the crop.s. In jungle villages, near the 
hills, watching (rakhwalie) begins the moment the wheat 
blade appears ; but in the open parts of the valley it is hardly 
required till tho ear is full, and ready to be eaten as oovnhie 
e.y broiled — when trespassers and thieves ^ have to be 
kept off. Then follows the harvest, when there is abundant 
employment for all, and every able-bodied man can earn five 
seers a day, while wife and children earn from two to four seers. 
This, with the gleaning, supplies the laborer with food for two 
or nearly three months till the rains begin. In jungle villages, 
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vbero tiiere is much fericiug ami watching to be done, a laborer 
can in this way get a cjoiiHtanb series of jobs which pay him fair- 
ly well ; ill t!ie open vallev there in less work of this kind, but 
there is a greater deinaiul for grass and wood, and the 1ai>orer 
can live by supplying these things. His great ambition al- 
WH 3 *M IS to become a cultivator. He can generally pick 
lip a calf and heifer .somehow or other, and he keeps them 
for next to nothing till lio lias a pair of young lnillock.s ; then he 
liorrows food-grain for a year and sets up on his own bottom as 
an independent cultivator if he ger.s laml given hihi, or some- 
times ho has already made enough money by hiring out his 
bullocks for carriage, and can dispense with ilie necessity of 
borrowing. 'Iho high wages given by the railway have recently 
enabled man^' laborers to accuniiilate enough cajiiial to become 
cultivators, and tlius a coinpi'titioii for land has .set in of late 
with a severity unknown before. 


Acfreage of eropt. 

The tables below shew the entire sowings of the distriet, 
the average produce, according to my estimate, and the Value 
of it at present rates. It will be seen at a glance that wheat is 
by far tho most iiuportant crop sown, and in fact its acreage is 
sixty per cent of the whole cultivatki area. Hosbuiigabad is 
pre-eminently ti whe>«t-gi'owiiig district. The question of average 
produce is, I need hardly say, a very difficult one, because not 
only do dinerciit fields differ immensely in the amount of their 
produce, hut the same fiuhl differs inimerisoly in di.^erent 
yeara. Irrigation, mauiire, and high cultivation, all tend to 
reduce this iliffcivnce, by comiceracting the effects of the season ; 
but here drought bus its way unchecked, arid where the ex- 
: trenies differ so widely there may reasonably be much dis- 
i agieemeiit as to the mean. Before the assessment hardly a 


Imlxiror. 


rioughmmi. 

roirnkhia or Bur- 
soodia. 


.S<»wiiig, /• t-. 

oraita. Feeding 
tin* drill. 


Weeding. 


WiigeH m floslningabiid 


For whole year, r> Icnclia ntaniii 
of wheat and gram mixed ; a 
blanket every other year. 

1 1 is wife gleans freo •»!' 
elmrgi', and ho gc-tw ol her 
little peixpiiHites. 

If for half year only, ho gefH 
half of tliiH. 

Tno i'ii|ieeH for aw long iih the 
nan'o i,y sowing phaigli 
Works - 18 or *2f) days gono- 
rally. It ih work for wianeii 

01 ‘ hfIVH. ^ 


Wages in Kiirda. 


6 lui hu iiianis 
of jowar and 
wheat, or 5 of 
wln‘ut ulono. 

Tin* bamo per- 
ijnisitoH. 


.‘1 rit|)i*eF. for tho 
same jieriod. 


Crop. 


.\ CIV age. 


Fsed to be from 2 to H pice a dav, now it lia .‘4 
nsi*n to d or 7 piee, or ev<*ii more*, alwaj'K pn^d 
j ill ea.*^li. The wc'eder i.-^i not eYpor*t<*d to begin 
j work till about a. u. 

! Hveontraef a eiivlo of five vard*^ radius is weed- 
I ed for *2 pice, or IIh. 1-15 per acre. 


Wat v*hing 
( rakhif alie)’ 


In tin* open plain, one man 
will wateh .")0 or (10 aer<'s 
for tin* month, after the ear 
fovm.*4, till It ripens, at night 
ohIn. The cultivator and 
his family will watch Iw 
day. Ho got.s Hs. JJ for one 
moijlli ; lor joirar, about 10 
t r 12 kooi'oo'^ j>t*r nntnra, or 
w atch-poHt . 


Reaping. 


Wiun<3\ving. 


Cutting Hay. 

Cotton cleaning. 


HerdBinaa 

(Churwahat 

PwhhiaJ* 


Foi- wheat, the reji[>ev eiiheiv | 
(gets bi>8olf) one sheaf in i 
20, or. (Lhrda) two sheavi's 
a <hiN , or (nodro.) hy eiui- 
tract, S kour<jir*i h)!* 5 ticrcs. ] 


For jan'itr, 3 to 4pir <ifjuwar ; 
lor lilh, 2 ; foi ktnUw, 4 

Pft*. For supplying tin* bas- 
ktUs to the winnower, a 
euolie gets 1 jne for eaeh 
iiiani winnowed. 

For rii!C, 1 j>ie in 0, wlion the 
coolie tnuids it out au well 
us cut.*< it. 

Re. I for 3,000 large buudh's, 
or 1,000 small ones. 


L/HOtl to be Be. 1 ikt inauud of 
clean cotton ; now Ik pico 
per Huer ufkupaSt or 16 annas 
per innund of kupas — saj" 
Ks. 2-13 per mauiid of clean 
cotton. 

V 

4 mams for 12 mr uths, 2i for 
6 nuny months, and If for 6 
I’emuiuing months ; 1 blan- 
ket every soiwnd year. 


In o])en eoun- 
liy, about 12 
kooruini for one 
numlh’H watch, 
iug of 40 to 00 
acres. In jun- 
irly^ conn I r}', 
about 1 kurha 
•nan I for four 
mouths’ work, 
watching an 
niva varying 
from 20 to 5 
aeivs, accordiii 

o 

to (he quantity 

of jungle am’l 
of d<*pre«lation. 

Wheat, eoiitrnet 
I'ate, 12 kooroos 
per 10 aere.M ; 
fnssole rate. 1 


Wheat . . . 4,54,464 6 J 

Oram ...I 83,106 3J 

Bin*a (Wheat & 
gram) 

Ulfli (Linsc^cd) 

Teora 

Peas 

Masoor 
Toor (Urhur) 

Barley 

K(K>suni , , , 


13,416 5 
3,688 1 

6,539 13 

663 7 

1,069 2 
1,760 4 
7 7 

328 17^ 


'Mai 15 


Rs. 10 per pucka 
inani of kupas, 
or Rs. 2-8 per 
mauud of clean 
cotton. 


4 luanis per 12 
months, and 
perquisites 


.1 owar 

Tilli 

Cotton 


Rice 

Kodon 

Kootki 

Moong 

Oord 

Saw’a 

Hemp 

Mukka 

Bajra 

Mondgo 

Knngni 

Rajgii-n 


42,375 2i 
17,941 5 
24,680 2 


16,167 lOil 
! 28,660 9^ 

39,571 9 
2 10 
37 18 
1,087 16 
1,013 15 
2,730 8 
677 81 
84 17 
91 8 
414 3 


Total K hurcej ., . .' 1 ^ 74,466 2i 


sheaf in 20; 

Tobacco 

2,983 12^ 

daily wugc.s, 3 

Sugar-cane , . 

1,437 16 

pie id* wheat. 

Opium 

822 17 


Beetroot 

421 15 

Fnr 4 

Jeera 

15 0 

a day; tilli, 4 

Dhuniia 

7 10 

pie ; general 

Ganja 

104 3 

mt«\ ,3 pie a 

Pepper 

698 4 

day. 

Pindi 

99 14 


Garlic (lahson) 

49 15 


Garden vegeta- 



bles 

1,120 7 


Melons 

2 0 


Castor Oil 

603 15 

Rt‘. 1 per .3,(X)0 

A1 

269 16 

small or 2,000 

Pan 

87 6 

hig hn miles. 




Total Garden 



Cultivation . . . 
Groves 

Grand Total... 


Produce 
per acre 
(kucha 
manis.) 


U 

lU 

24 

h 

6 

0 

1 


1 oil. 

“• flow'ors 


I 

h 

^ maunds 
(clean). 
k. manis, 

8 

B 
rt 

1 

k 

k 

1 

\2 maunds. 
2 k. ruanis. 

k 

1 

k 


Total 

produce 

(hicha 

mafiis)- 


6,68,580 : 
1,21,199 

17, 
2,990|; 

13,623 

1,163 

1,783 

880 

16 


109 

65 


i 


1^' 


Ul- A-P. 
|12 0 0 
10 0 0 


10 0 
|16 0 0 

H 0 0 

10 0 0 

9 0 0 
10 0 0 
8 0 0 


Idp.md. 
28 do. 


42, .376 
8,970 
16,i54l 


9 0 0 
8,970|19 0 0 
20 0 0 


10,214 12^ 


1,690 11 


;7.49,622 165 


46,502 

23,885 

39,671 

1 

19 

1,087 

2,026 

6,461 

289 

85 

46 

222 


(say 


12 0 0 


6 0 0 

6 0 0 
111 0 0 
111 0 0 
8 0 0 
6 0 0 
9 0 0 
8 0 0 
6 0 0 
4 0 0 
|12 0 0 


Total price. 

RS. 

68,16,960 

12,11,900 

1,96,767 

47,840 

1,08,084 

11,630 

16,029 

8,800 

120 

1,990 

1,640 


84,22.640 


{about) 


3,81,375 

1,70,430 

3,29,080 


5,46,024 

1.19.425 

2.37.426 
11 

209 
8,606 
10,130 
40,140 
2, .312 
426 
184 
2,664 


18,57,640 


15,00,000 


1,17,80,180 


soul would allow that such a crop as fourfold, or four maunds to 
the acre, was known ; but now that they have noting to sain they 
are more reasonable. Still in the eoatern pergunnahs very few 
will allow an average of more than fivefold. 1 think this is correct 
as a statement of their net produce, but then the reapers receive 
oue-twentieth o^^e crop gleaners are reckoned to ^ean a 
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quantity aqual to the seed grain in the western pergiiunahs^ 
equal to half the seed grnia in the eeatem pergunoans, and the 
uami^led oxen take a large bite ont of the gross produce while 
tfeiding it out. It is therefore fair to reckon that if tlie net 
prod^M stored away is fivefold,, after all these deductions, the 
averige gross prbduoe is sixfold. This is what 1 have taken as 
the averaoe all over the district. The Rajwara pergiiunah per- 
haps produces less— not* that the black soil is inferior but that 
there is more second-class black soil there. Seonee and Hurda 
produce more, for the semindars allow of a net return of 
sixfold. Baton the whole 1 think sixfold is a fair estimate. 

1 have not tittempte<l any estimate of crops so varying and 
so dependent on skill and lidior as sugar-cane and gat^en cul- 
tivj^tion. 

MODERN ACRICULTURE-EUROPE. 


STERILITY IN BOILS. 

Bead ly Mt\ B, H. Goddard before the Umhmn Famier^e Club. 

Of^ course, the terms “fertility*’ and “ infertility*’ are only 
relatiVo; at djflerent times and in different places tlicir signi- 
fication may alter much, and therefoio it may bo necessary Just 
to state the moaning we wish to place niion them. Simply^ and 
without attempting a laboured definition, a soil may be said to 
be unfertile when its produce is Mow an average, even when 
ordinary care has been bestowed upon it in preparing it for aiul 
getting in the seed. Thu causes of infertility may lie divided 
into two classes ; those tliat are natural and those that result 
from the course of management, or rather mi.sinaiiagcmeiit, 
pursued. 

Among the natural causes of infertility wo shall iiial wonio 
that at first sight wo should say were oeyoiul our powor to 
remedy — situation jts influencing the cligiatc, for instance ; but 
it is surprising how much climatic intlucucc may ho modified. 
Higli-lymg laml may be i>r«)tticted and’ inatorially sholbircd by 
plantations judiciously placed, but tlio ofibet tliat high 
farming alone has is wonderful. 1 w.as over au estate some 
time since, and had fruipicnt opiMU-tunity of obsorving two 
fanns — one lay in a hollow slightly falling to the south, 
and sheltered on all sides ; the other consisted of poorer land 
over 1 01) feet higher, and with a much worse aspect. Any one 
would have classed the fir.st hb au early and the other as a late 
farm ; the latter was taken into hand by tho proprietor, well 
farmed, and the corn top-dressed ; the other was ba<lly farmed, 
and tho consequence was they changed places, and the corn was 
safely staked on the exposed land, while on tho other it was still 
standing in the field. 

Again, tho temperature of a district will be afibeted by fhe 
rain-fall and by tlie fmulities existing for pa,s«ing tfiu water 
off the land ; undraiiicd laud, where the water is retained 
by bods or bands of clay, and rendered stagnant, will be 
found colder than the .same will bo when pnqicrly drained. 
In both these particulars large woods or forests have au injurious 
effect ; they both increase the rain-fall of the district and pre- 
vent the water from evaporating from the surfaco, or lieing 
carried oft* by the wind, (.'ases have heon recorded whore 
sprinm, never knowm to have failed, li.avo become dry when 
neighbouring plantations have been removed, and have remained 
so until a fresh growth has covered the land. The removal of 
large forests is calculated to make a country In^th wanner and 
drier, and for this reason in naturally humid climates much 
wood is not a thing to be desired. 

Otlior natural causes of infertility may be found in the soil ! 
itself, and before passing to these it may be as well just to glance I 
at its composition and functions. 

Wo know that the soil is the source from whicJi i)lantM derive 
all their inorganic, or mineral, as well .as a iwrtion of their organic 
constituents, and therefore what We find in the plant we may rest 
assured of finding in the soil. 

The ashes of an plants seem to contain variable quantities (»f 
the following substaucos : potash, soda, lime, magnesia, oxide of 
iron, silica, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, and chlorine, all 
being found iiKcompounds more or less complex, none of tliem 
being uncombiued. 

Now, by careful experiment it has l)eeu found that plants can- 
not thrive if anv one of these substances bo wanting in the soil, 
and consequently that a soil cannot bear a productive crop unless 
all the constituents wanted by the plants are present in siifficient 
quantity and in such a form that tlie plant can absorb them. 
Potash, for instance, might exist in the soil in tho form of felspar 
or mica, but not being present in a soluble form, the plant would 
not derive any benefit. Thus we see that it is not merely neoes* 
saiy that all the constituents of the plant should exist in the soil, 
but also that they should exist in an available form ; and it is for 
reason that analysis cannot give us always a correct idea 
the comparative fertility or infertility of a soil ; for, though it 
will reveal the absence of any substance, it cannot always imow 
whether they are present in such a form that the plant can make 
use of them. ^ 


We see, then, two caoAee which might render an ojbherirfiie 
fertile aoil unfertile— via., the abaence, or the eompm^ve Ab- 
sence, of some neoessaiy constituent, or its presence in an im- 
available form. 

Again, infertility may be due, not to a deficiency of anything, 
but to the presenceof something in the soil which luui an isyuiious 
influence \\\)ou vegetation. If organic matter bo present in an 
active state of decomposition it prevents the healtny growth of 
plant^ and vegetable acids ore produced, which often have a 
most injurious effect ; these ore often found inland, where au 
excess of water keeps the air feom j)enneating it. 

Decaying matter absorbs oxygen, and for this cause a large 
quantity of it is not a desirable tiling. Iron, too, present in its 
lowest form of combination with oxygen has a A^ery deleterious 
effect, aud it is often found in ^loaty soils or in a subsoil of 
blue clay. 

But one thing which may lie said more than any other to affect 
the fertility of a soil is tho presence of stagnant, water, no matter 
whether it comes from above or riso-s from bolow, and this for 
many reasons. The temperature of the .soil is cooIcmI not only by 
the constant evBiM)rat.ion from its surface, and the growth of the 
plant retarded, but all the poi*es of the soil hoiug filled, the 
atmosphere has not the power to penetrate to act upon the sub- 
stances there and prepare them for plant-fixsl. It not only acts 
directly as a poison on tlie plant, hut, by keeping out tho air, 
tends to promote the increase of protoxide of iron imd oiganic 
atfids. Tlic herbage found ujioii wet grass land is sufficiontly 
characteristic. 

On tillage lands the furrows, often bare, or at best covered 
with sninmy corn, .shows tlie injuiy produced ; hut wlio can esti- 
mate tno harm done by working such land in a w(<t state, as is 
f)ftoii almost iiectissary, or the amount of maiinre wastexl by its 
being washed ofi’thc land I 

Land naturally fuitih' may be reiulen'd unproductive by over- 
! cropping all that is rc.'ulily available for tlie use of the plant 
j may thus bo rcinovctl, but the soil itself aids and assists those 
j who give it an o|>portunity to recover. The soil is not a dca<l, 
j inert mass, as we are apt to think ; it is highly complex in its 
j structure, and it.s insoluble parts arc |>erpetually being acted 
I upon by atinospheric and other causes, wlncli pro[)aro thorn for 
i tlie plant. Tillage, besides, being uecossary in suiting tho 
! mechanical condition of the soil for llio reception of the croj) we 
destine for it, is thus instrumental in jiropanug iti nourishment 
by enabling the air to gain access to all its ]H>ros, and to ettect 
tho.se chemical changes which are la^cessary. ’foo nmehimport- 
ixnco cannot bo jilaced upon all tillage •)porations being efficient- 
ly carried out. We .sometimes find lands worn out by over* 

! cropping, possessing a good depth of hoU wbioh has never boon 
tu mod over. Deep pi ougliing brings this to the surface, it be- 
! conies mixed with the iiii[)overi.shed soil, and materially assists 
j in its imjirovement. Lime, too, may ho lulvant.agconsiy applied 
j to land in this state ; it scorns to act upon fhe coiistituonts of 
I tho soil, and liclps to render them available for theusool the plant. 
Thus we may say that it assists the soil to elaborate from itsolf 
what othevwiso we should have to be.stow. I have hoard of 
land being oA’crlimed, and can easily imagino, where it had boon 
continuously ap])lic(l and tlicn discoutiimed, that tlio soil 
would fool the lack of the stimuhw it gave, nnles.s Huppoitcd by 
an increased supply of manure. But this should be no argument 
against the apiiication of lime ; for by increasing tho crop it 
gives the material for tlie muiuifacturo of that manure whicn is 
nece8.sary to sustain the land at its increased standard of fertili- 
ty. Rain and dew have agi’eat influence, and a considerable ma- 
nurial value. In their fall they bring with them from tho air 
ammonia aud nitric acid, which are aliserbed by the soil if of a 
clayey, hmiuy, or peaty chariicter. 'Phe quantity, though not largo 
in itself, yet becomes important whon wo consider the iamount 
of rain and dew constantly falling ; and the effect iq>on the crop 
of any nitrogenous manure we all know. They bring with thorn, 
too, carbonic acid ab.sorbed from the air, and many things 
insolublo in pure water aro thus to a cortainextent nuule soluble. 

Water chargeilwith carbonic acid in contact with bone-earth 
or insolublo pho^jhate of lime can even take a {K)rtion of this 
into solution. Drainage is, I think, the first improvement on 
poor and wet lands, and not merely for tiie I'easons stated aliOA'c, 
out liecause 80 much manure is waste<l or wiishcd away when 
applied to land imdrained. Draining is necessarily an expensive 
process, and it is of the utmost importance to do it thoroughly, 
so as to avoid any risk of having to do it over again. 

1 have seen a great deal of araiuugc rendered inefficient by 
attempting to keep in the old fuiTows, which are seldom at 
regular distances, often varying from eight or ten to fourteen 
yards. Out-falls are often left in such an unprotected state that 
they become stopped, and a groat portion of the labour and 
expense reudereef useless. Every farmer should, for his own 
interest, see that they aro gone through at least once a year. 

There are great varieties ofsoilt^e speak of olay^^sandy, 
peaty soils,' and there ore endless modifications of these. Either 
of them pure would be absolutely unfertile, not merely from its 
chemical, 'bat from its meohanioal condition. Nothing oould 
thrive in an absolutely pure clay, even if it posaessad all tl^at 
the plant required; we therefore endeavour to modify soils 
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which contain an overwhelming amount of either clay, sand, or 
peat by the admixture of what will alter its texture aiul improve 
itM composition. 

There are soils so situated as to have the means for improving 
them ill close proximity. 

The iK)or sandy land ofNoifolk has been wonderfully improved 
thrcjugli the a])plicatiou of the marl, which lay almost close 
to the surface, and this has boeu used to an enormous extent 
through Kent, Berkshire, Lincolnshire, and Cheshire ; in fact, 
wherever the marl was to be found, and the soil seemed to repay 
its application. Peat land in Lincolnshire has l^eii thus uu* 
proved, trenches being dug, sometimes to a considerable depth, 
and the sub-soil laid ii|Kin the surface. 

Perhaps the most wondei’ful instance of the improvement of a 
barren soil t^»ok ]>lacc in the north of Scotland, on the estate of 
I think, the Marquis of Twecnlalc. Tho soil was aiweless jieat. 
The proprietor having discovered a good soil underneath, made 
canals th<»roughly intersecting the lan<l ; into those the |)eat was 
thrown and floated away, and tho prtxluctive soil was rendered 
availublo for cultivation. 

No matter how fertile a soil may bo, it cannot bo continually 
crop|Kxl without adequate manuring, and it is of great irufjort- 
ance that all lands slioiild be provided with suflicicut and suit- 
able accoinniodatioii for the manufacture of nmmire. 'I'he posi- 
tion «»f the laihl with regard to obtaining inaniiros from other 
sources has a great ettoct upon the degree of fertility to which it 
will be raised. Proximity to a largo town, or dinict and speedy 
coininunication with one, affonls great opportvinity for improve- 
niont. l*erliaps there m^ver was a time when greater facilities 
wore availiible for making improvements geiuiral. Tlic theory and 
praetiec (»f ilrainiiig is bettor understood, we have more efficient 
inqdenuints of tillage, while steuiii is lending her mighty jjower 
to enable us to plough and to sub soil in a way wliieh could 
not before be done. Supplies of manure are now iKung brought 
from the. other sidt5 i>f the Ns<»vld to take ilie place <tf wliat is not 
returned to the soil. Never wjis there a great amount of atten- 
tion bestowed iip<»n this subject, not merely in obtaining from 
abroad but in manufartiiring at home. We hear of refuse from 
our manufactories of all sorts being brouglit to the aid of agri- 
culture, while even tho primeval owan seem'Si to be remlermg up 
its de[)osits. The potash which is largely obtained from the salt 
mines of (lermany must have l>oen <kMW)sitcd there from the sea, 
to wliieh it had been carrie<l down in tne constant washingK from 
the land. Thus w’c see that wo derive IxMiefit from what was 
rolibed from the ancient lands, ami wc know not what (diangos 
may yet take place to reialer available for future geueratunis the 
vast ipiantity of alluvium and sewage constantly being curried 
to the sea. 

Geologists hold that the same causes whi<'-h have resulted m 
the fornuition of the land we now inhabit are still at work. VVe 
have flbreama and rivers carrying to tho ocean, to bo deposited 
in its bed, the elements of future soils, which only need tho 
action of those volciinic agoncio4 which are so actively at work 
in some parts of our globe, and to a loss extent even here, to 
raise tliem above tho sea, an<l thus render them available for 
cultivation. 

Though this may be the case, and though the sewage now 
descending into the sea may not bo ultimately lost, if one bikes 
abroad view of the thing, still we personally should be benefited 
if the ilitticulties eoultl be overcome of collecting},' concentrating, 
and reinleiing it cc<mouiii‘ally available . — So nth of India Olmrrer, 

THE INFLUENCE OF ARBOIlICULTl HE. 

By Mr. Andreii^ Gilchri6f. Sfo7)rhai'eUy read hfore the Srotfleh 
Arbor Icntt nml Soririy. 

If it were impartially and judicially examined, tho influence 
of arboriculturo would 1 h 3 found to lie ono of tho.se imjiortaut 
subsidiary rills which have done much to swell the rivers of 
success that have attended tho efforts which have beou put forth 
by agriculturists generally to improve ami fei-tilizo the soil. 
Doubtless many persons are still uiiacqiiaintod with the import- 
ance of judiciously-managed plantations on agricultural lauds. 
The groat book of uaturo is always spread out before us, and if 
we only look at it aright we cannot fail to become aci[uaiuted 
with many facts that nro well worthy of being observed and 
recorded. In Fact, there is an evident danger in remaining in 
ignorance of the influence of trees ; for they do in no small degree 
contribute to tho pro luctiou of our food. If wo fail, therefore, 
to acquaint om-selvos with a knowledge of the influence of trees, 
wo not only ruu the risk of losing the benefits of their infliiouoe, 
but at the same tiino wo are ex[)osing ourselves to the injuries 
which their entire absence or sudden removal is capable of 
prmlucing. 

It is a well-known factjjhiit many of our agriculturists are 
alow t# acknowledge the benefits of arboriculture, and instead 
of appreciating its influoiice, they receive any Btatemout made 
in its favour with incredulity ; and, indeed, not a few of them 
sneer at tho presence of plantations near their farms, as being 
more likely to produce on excessive stock of vermin than to aid 
them in realizing an abundant crop in harvest. We are quite 


certain that the high degree of good that all kinds of crops derive 
from the proximity of plantations fai* mord than compensates for 
any little injury tliat may be sustained. 

To be thoroughly impressed with the paramount importance 
of shelter, as derived from arboriculture, let us examine a field 
that is only partially under its influence. Bemnning our observar 
tions at a portion of the field beyond the influence of the trees, 
we find only a very meagre crop ; but the more we come within 
the range of its influenco, wo find that the com becomes taller 
and the head much heavier. Coiissequently, that which is shel- 
tered yields a gi’eater quantity, and a much finer quality of grmm 
This is the case also in reganl to either a crop of grass or turnips. 
If they are grown with suitable shelter, there is alarger produce, 
and their ^^eding qualities are increased to a greater degree. 
Indeed, the difl'orenee between a sheltered and an unsheltered crop 
is so great, and shows so plainly bow very efiectually the influence 
of plantations promotes the gi'owth > f all kinds of crops, that 
even the most uninitiated (if ho approach the matter impai'tially) 
cannot fail to liecomo convinced that shelter is a |x)wemil agent, 
and that if plantations arc judiciously placed, they will greatly 
help to ilevolojH) the resources of every aescription of land. Al- 
thougli the range of its influence is much more limited, the 
eflects of shelter may be observed on a field which is j)rotected 
by a liigli wall ; or, as is frequently seen, the conforniutioii of the 
land provides a certain amount of shelter, by tho hills with which 
it is intersected, breaking to some extent the force of the wind. 
If a crop of corn is examined in such a situation, it will generally 
be found stnuigost and most luxuriant where it grows within the 
iiifluoncc of the shelter of the hills; while beyond, where the 
f<n*ceoftlu‘ blast is unbroken, thtJ croj) gradually becomes shorter 
and thinner, yielding an inferior (juantity and quality of grain. 

If, tberi'fort*, the shelter deriveil from a hill, or even a stone 
wall, tends to lu-omote an increase of cro[), how much more 
valuable must tfie shelter ]»roduce by tlie pro.xiniitj' of planta- 
tions whose beneficial influence extends over a far wider 
range i Moreover, a liiass, or even a belt, (jf timber affords 
more shelter than any bill-side ; for plantations not only i)reak 
its force, but tliey, as it were, absorb the wind, and cause it to 
percejlate through ainoug the trees. It is thus deprived of its 
force, and entirely prevtuited from eddying ; whereas a hill 
com[)letely obstructs the course of tho gale, aisl, consequently, 
produces an cd<l}ing ciirreiit so dcstriictivo in laying grain crops. 
Besides, when the ])assago of the wind is thus resisted by a hill, 
it generally takes a ilirection similar to the form of the hill, 
and its force is not lessoned to any e.xtent, hut swoops along 
the ])lain with as great, if not greater, fury. It is in consequence 
of this that sheltei’ from a lull does not extend over tho same 
area jus slielter derived from plantations. A mass of trees may 
1)0 said to soften the wind, and cause it to fall mildly on tho 
adjoining fiehls. Therefore it is that the shelter supplied to 
crops and stock from plantations is superior in every ros})ect 
to any natural or artificial erection or eminence. 

Mr. .John Lockart Morton, tho eminent civil and agricultural 
engineer, says : “ It is well known to practical men that without 
shelter crops grown on the richest land generally jirove decep- 
tive in the yield. 'Fo the unpractised eye they may appear of 
.siqxirior (juality ; but, except in pet seasons, they never stand 
the millers test. Take, for exaui[)le, one of our cold moorland 
districts where a crop out of every five or six is frosted, and 
Avhere oven the best Iiarvcst is far from being remunerative to 
the farmer. When suitable hedges are formed in such a locality, 
sheltering strips of wood planted and properly managed, the 
pnxliicti\i ness of tho soil will soon be gi’eatly increased. A 
field of loreals exjx)setl on the ono side to an extensive unheilged 
moor, and sheltered on the other by enclosed fields, uniformly 
sustains tho severest injury from wind and frosts on the ot)eri 
sides. OfUm, too, in fields infested with wire and grub worms, 
from 10 to ir> yards next an ordinary sized hed^e running ti*anB- 
verscly to the wind will be found comparatively unharmed. 
An advantage so very paljiable is certainly not the only one 
wliieh a field so situated will receive from superior fences on 
every side. In upland pasture, also, how often do naturally 
nutritious plants assume a stunted form, or die outright, 
through want of shelter ! If a piece of the barest pasture field 
is covoreil with a little bnishwood in growing weatner, a tender 
herbage speedily appears, apparently different from all surround- 
ing it- When grazed upon badly sheltered land, however good 
the soil may be, it is only the lighter and hardier animals that 
l>econic fat ; and even they, in cold soasous, are very imperfectly 
fattened. Ho much of the carbon of the food is requirea in such • 
cjvses to maintain animal heat, that half the day is spent in 
gathering herb^e for this purpose. In exposed districts cattle 
are also more liable to di8ea.so.s, such as catarrh, irritation, con- 
gestion, and inflammation, than under better circumstances.’^ 

Such is the evidence that this gentleman of extensive practi- 
cal experience and accurate observation gives in favour of the 
influence of arboriculture ; and our own, ^though considerably 
more limited, experience goes to substantiate the same thing. 

On an estate in the county of , the most of the land was 

hijgh lyi^^gr and, conseqaently, very much exposed to cold cutting 
winds. The system of farming carried on was chiefly on dairy 
principles. The fal^hers were so n^tch impressed with the beno- 
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fitft arifliiig from arborioulture that they each gave off maud to 
the extent of several acres from their farms, to be planted for 
sheHer, and continued to pay rent for the ground so occupied by 
trees Air morethan one le^ ! Numbers of them also enclosed 
several portions of land in the comers and exposed parts of their 
fields^ in wUoh they planted trees at their ovm expense. These 
plantations subsequentlv became viduable shelter to the adjoin- 
mff fields, and under their infiuenoe the cattle were able to remain 
unhous^ and gather their food in cold rainy da^ without any 
risk of iiguij. Previous to these belts and sheltering clumps 
being available, the cows had not only to be kept and fed in the 
house during cold stormy days, but oven in ordinary weather the 
greatest attention was neccessary to prevent the cows from 
standing about, or, to use the farmer’s own words, which are 
more expressive, ‘‘ bangin’ aboot the chrkesides and no* oatin’," — 
lest they should take a ’’ ehiverinff^ from the cold, which gene- 
rally results in a faUing-off in the animal, and consequently a 
reduction in its produce. In fact, it not uni^‘ec]|^iiently hapi^enod 
that the animal died from the effects of cold rams. One of these 
farmers had to stock his farm twice with milk cows before the 
plantations formed on his farm had attained a siifiicient height to 
afford any shelter to his adjoining fields. After the benefits of 
the plantations began to be felt, hone\* i* lost an animal from 
cold, he was besides enabled to keep a much finer and heavier 
breed of cattle ; aad there was an evident increase in the quan- 
tity of gross that grow in tho district. On the same extent of 
land there were two, and in some oases three a<1ditional cows 
kept, while at the sometime there was an increase in the produce 
of each cow, unquestionably proving that the grass had become 
mora succulent and nutritious. Aioreover, when under grain 
crops, there was also an obvious increase in the productiveness 
of the soil, the yield of both straw and grain being considerably 
greater per acre, and this was obser\Td to bo the cjise more 
especially on those fields that were most under the influence of 
the plantations. Another go<id effect of the additional warmtli 
was that the crops became much earlier ripe, and wore generally 
secured without suffering so much from iuclemoiit we.ather. 

The results of all these improvements in the crop and stock of 
these fanns, after the plantations had acquired a hoiglit suffi- 
cient to check and mitigate the wind, indubitably provos that 
when the climate is ameliorated by the influence of plantations, 
the soil becomes more fertile, and in consequence yields a richer 
return. Plants derive a great part of their nutriment from the 
air, and from the gases that are evaporated from the soil ; and 
it is well known that a cold withering wind sweeping over a 
district, instead of accelerating the formation of dew, and in- 
creasing the latent heat of the earth, or promoting the evolu- 
tion of gases, does the very opposite, by neutralizing tho efibet of 
the sun’s heat, and lowering the temperature of the soil. But 
whore a suitable shelter is provided there is a greater degree of 
that gonial warmth, both in the air and in tho soil, whicli i.s so 
essential to all kinds of vegetation, as well as for the healthy 
development of animals, and it also proves that those diseases 
in animals which are known to result from exjiosiire in a trying 
and changeable climate can be thus averted. Another gocni effect 
of shelter on animals is that it causes them to thrive better and 
fatten much faster. This arises from the fact that when animals 
are properly sheltered, theVe is loss carbonaceous food required 
to keep up the necessary animal heat; but when unsheltered a 
groat part of the carbon in the food is consumed for the above 
purpose, and consequently there is a loss quantity available for 
mttening. 

In a report "On the General Principles of Reclaiming 
Land/’ Mr. Thomas F. Jamieson writing of shelter, says : If 
the position be bare or exposed, it will conduce much to the 
value of all subsequent operations that, before anything else is 
done, a good-sized plantation be formed on those sides from 
which the cold and stormy winds blow. It will adil an inch or 
two to the height of every stalk of com, and to tho girth of every 
ox within the influence of its enfolding wings. Let the land for 
grass parks, and it will put a pound or two more of rent on 
every field wliioh lies within the bosom of the wood. Wo have 
been able to keep the ploughs at work on the south side of a 
plantation above 100 acres abroad, when on the other side they 
could not go for frost. Tho error will rarely lie in planting too 
largely ; let there be at least 1(X) yards in breadth ; but should 
there be a general absence of woods or shelter in the district, 
extent should be peatly increased. The bleaker and more 
bm the locality, the Broader and thicker should the plantation 
be. We have already shown from our own experience, as well 
as from the experience and observation of others, how veiy 
effectually the snelter produced by the influence of trees j^ro* 
motes the oongeniality of the soil, and rendered it more pro- 
ductive even when it has been under cultivation for a consider- 
able time. But the beneficial effect of shelter is pei^ps more 
apparent on land that has been newly reclaimed from its natund 
ooncUlaon. The soil of all newly trenched land being left in a 
loose and <mn state ; and this, along with the ^ects of the 
draining m of the surface water, mves the soil, even of a 
modaratsly-sheltered field, more liable to sufi^from drought. 

A nee^-reolaimed field, under ^e influence # a plantation, 
will yield a Aur heavier crop than one (even with a better soil) 
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without shelter will do. The soil of the former is moietaciM 
the plantations, and the wind mollified ; and thns it is ]Mftveiii& 
ed from parching the soil But the sc^ of the latter te sM 
nearly so moist ; and because it is deficient of shelter, it is co^ 
sequently more liable to become arid, both from the eflfl^ of ' 
scorching winds and the efiecte of the sun’s heat Experitnoo 
and observation will prove this to be the case. In foot, we o<mld 
give several examples of the superiority of tho crope that are 
pirodiiced from a field that has been suitably sheltered a short 
time previous to being reclaimed. In some instances we have 
knovai a field of the above description yield a crop the double 
heavier thau that which was grown on a field or better soil 
treated in a similar way, but not benefited by shelter.” 

Dr. T. Anderson, Professor c»f Chemistry to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, in an addrass delivered " On 
the Chemical Principles involved in the Reclamation of Waste 
Lands,” says ; " Belts of planting should bo formed along the 
sides of reclaimed fields, particularly in tho direction of the 
prevailing winds ; and where tho soil is of a iion-rotentive kind 
rows should bo planted along the line of all tho feuecs. I am 
awai’o that this latter statement is at variance Arith agricultural 
practice in Scotland, wliere a detorminod warf(]tre is waged 
against trees, on the plea that their roots exhaust the land of 
substances wliich would othei-wiso be absorbed by tho crop, aud 
that they serve to shailo tho soil. 1 do not doubt that this opinion 
is in many cases well founded, particularly whore tho trees are 
of the shallow- rooted specios, which derive their nutriment from 
tlie surface soil, but comes more succulent, ami the heather, like 
a tender exotic planted on a cold exposure, looks as if it felt 
a little out of place, and gradually disapiienrs. In ])roof of this, 
W(* may mention an instance that came under our observation in 
the county of—. Tho limj of mai'cli between two estates 
went through a track of moorland, each' property luiring a portion 
of moor, which was mostly covered by hoatlier, with little or no 
difference in tho jpiality of the soil or sub-soil ; there was, how- 
ever, a difierence in tlie oxi>osure, tho ono portion being more 
elevated and lying exposed to tho north-east wind. The pro- 
prietor of this most exposed part had, some 40 years ago, planted 
the most of his groumlwith a crop of larch, which, except at the 
northern extremity, and in some damp plivcos, hod grown very 
fast. Some years after planting, the heather began gradually to 
disappear under tho trees, and after tho plantation had been 
several times thinned, grass began to grow luxuriantly. When 
tho trees on the lower p<jrtion of the ground wore thought to be 
strong enough to resist the effects of cattle, part of tlie lowest 
lying ground was fenced oft‘, and the trees thinned to a good 
distant apart. The proprietor thou turned in a lot t)f cattle to 
graze ; and this was continued for a numbor of years, and the 
situation yielded fine pasture, tlie trees being gradually thinned 
out ; and it is now under a regular rotation of cropping, having 
boon trenched after l>eing pasturcilfor a number of years. And, 
although at a higher elovation, ana with a soil hardly so deep as 
those fields that had boon jireviously roclairuod, it continues to 
grow as good crops.” — South of hulla Observer, 

PREPARATION OF DONKH AH MANURE. 

The following useful remaks on tho various modes of proparing 
bones as fertilizein occur in tho Queenslander: — " Tho usual 
mode of making manures from bones is to select a good wooden 
floor of a barn, well covered overhead, or to make a floor of 
thick planks, laid tight. On this first throw the bones. If not 
in dust, it would bo well to sift them, and place tho coarser 
part on the floor, putting the finer iiortion asitle for mixing in 
aftcinvards. By this means tho rougli bones come first in con- 
tact with tho sulphuric acid which is used for rotlucing tho mass 
into a paste, and ore more effect ually divided, while the finer 
parts can then be added to diy up. No metal (except lead) should 
be used on the floor, or whero tho acid can reach. Water equal 
to one-fourth or one-sixth tho weight of bono is thou to be pour- 
ed on tho bone, well stirred in with a .sprule, and left for two or 
throe days to heat and ferment ; it would lie well to use tho water 
boiling. Then add the sulphuric acid, mixing well with a wooden 
spade or board ; tho masseflervoHcoH, or boils ; stir twice a day well 
for two days, so as to turn the wliolo over ; let it stand for two or 
threo days to dry ; add the fine bone, and mix well. If not dry 
use some absorbing sulistance, as sawdust, dry peat, or dry 
earth, in small quantities, and mix well. Do not use for this 
purpose lime, ashes, or marl, as they would destroy the super- 
phosphate and spoil tho whole work. Made in this way from 
hone ash, this fertiliser will yield 30 per cent, of soluble salts, 
ofwhicb26percent. is suix>rphosphate of lime. The manufac- 
turer will say that there is 35 to 37 per cent, of superphosphate * 
present but if so he over-estimates ; indeed 26 per cent, of soluble 
superphosphates is more than any fafmer wants; it is too 
soluble, and will pass out of his ground too soon, especiallyi^ 
wet weather; 12 ^ 15 per cent, is a better proportion for the 
fanner for then he has a proportionally laiger amount of insoluble 
bone phosphate in store for future use in the soiL On this ao« 
count it is better Av the farmer to use raw or steamed bones 
than bone ash ; he has a sufficient, though a smaller, quantity 
or superphosphate present. This fertiliser will not sufier from 
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exposure to air^ but it must be protected from rain or wet ; 
it ^ight to be put into casks when not used immediatelj]. Bone 
fertiliser made as directed will be of a whitish color if made 
from raw or steamed Iwne, and gray black if made from bone- 
black of the refinery ; but the color of a supcrnhosphato is of no 
oousequenoe, and no test of its (piality ; neither is its smell ; 
it ought to have no smell, or a faint acid odour, if any. If calcined 
bones, or bone ash of the sugar house, lie the niatciial used, 
every 100 lbs. will require 87J lbs. of vitriol ; when these have 
fully acted on each other, the iihuhs would gi\'e — aui)crphosphate 
of lime, 26 lbs. ; gypsum, GO lbs. j sulpliate of rnagntsi a, lbs. ; 
soda, 2| ll)s. ; and the balance of the 187 Ihs. would he wasted 
and undissolved bone earth. If the fanner uses steanu-d ])one.s, 
a quantity of vitriol intermediate between the tw() jnoportions 
named will be needed, say 00 Ib-s. 


MEMO. FOR rRErA.ttlNCi hUl‘EK?IIO.Sl*lIA.TE. 

By Limbi, Ooloiiel E. Boddamj on spcclnl My-nrc. 

Plaster and puddle a floor of clay nud K t it di \ . l Ihen'on 
a ton of bone dust, say 7 or 8 qr; it slmnld noi Ik- eoarst\ but 
need not Ikj literally dust, if boiled or Iniined hu iuiu*!i tie more 
favorable for the effieieiicy of the after npoiMlions. Avaler 

upon the heap for a day or tw*) ns l<n)g ;l'=< aiis is uh^nilK-d, iliMi 
flatten it down and lay a lot of ashes jiromal tlie ciI m-. I'onr <m 
gradually fl or 7 cwt. of sulphuric acid, — 4 or r» «a ihe or<luuirv 
carbojrs. It shdlild l)e poured jn^s and llnown fn>nj llio 
j\igB into the bones. The slowness nf tins pl.-in, as well as iis 
samty, in a recomniondation. It wdll hnil aial imne and ifki vesce, 
and the i^erson ojxirating had betler staiul wind\vai‘<l <‘1* d. liefoit* 
night it will be <piiot, and if still very wet, it should ha\e the 
ashes closely packed around it. They may be nnxol wdhlhe 
heap in a day or two, and it will l>e fit for the drill in a f-*! I m^ht. 


RATIONAL C ULTIVATION. 


An interesting paper on the iibovo .subject ha'5 bt'en re.id In-fom 
a meeting c^fthc Victorian x\grieulturivl S<>cit ty, l»y .Mr. Mitelu-ll, 
who commenced by stating hoi no of the piaetiei", pur.sued by 
fanners in the colony, whicli wtvc not rational. [Je .saal tbe 
growth of the eaiuo eroj) ^ear afti r year on llie .sanu' land, 
“wheat after wheat,” for iustaiieo ; the iwoduelion of .snei-e.'.sice 
grain crops without any manure, and w ith <*nly an oee.isinnal 
bare fallow when the laud become.s fuul ; burning .straw iusle.ul 
of converting it into manure by the aid of stof h, and re.storiug 
it again to the land ; the laying down oflumllo gras.^ after it 
has been exhausted by the growth of grain — IIk'so are .some of 
our practices that are not rational, beoaus(j opp<*sed to fho huvs 
of nature— rotation and re.stitution — wJneh gcjvi rn the growth 
of plants and the continued fertility of the soil. 


Neccesity of EotaMon and Ecsiitullon, 

Potation, I have said, i.s a law of nature that govern.s the 
growth of plants, .it conipolH change of soil or situation. No plant 
will thrive continuously on the same spot. 'I’lihs applii's as w’ell 
to oak and pine forests as it does to >vlu\it, oat.s, or any of our 
cultivated crops. The ncco.ssiiy for rotation or ehauge of crop 
is caused parily by exhaustion in the soil of elements osaontial 
for the healthy growth of the plant, and ]>artfy in con,se<(uencn 
of the excretory matter thrown oft' by the roots, roiidoring the 
Boil unfit for its further growth. Yet one plant, by its death 
and decay from those causes, makes the most suitable ])repa- 
ration for the healthy growth of some other jdaiits belonging to 
a different order. In this way the great globe w'o inhabit has 
been converted out of barren rocks into the thing of beauty 
we now see it, and become fitted for the sustenance of nian. 
It is upon this law that the modern praetico of ririti.sh agricul- 
ture is founded, and no system of cultivation can be deemed 
rational if it does not embrace some rotation of crop^. I need 
only instance the well-known success of wheat grown after 
peas, beans, or clover, to illustrate the advantages of rota- 
tion. At one time it was supposed that by attention to a 
proper rotation of crops — one crop prepaiaug the ground 
for another — the fanner could go on producing crops, with- 
out any manure, to tlie cud of time. Increased knowledge 
has dispelled that illusion. We now know that, in conjunc- 
tion with rotation, wo must also have restitution or com- 
pensation, if we would maintain the fertility of the soil, and 
avoid barrenness. Bestitution and rotation should be the 
watchword, the creed, not merely as a matter of faith, but the 
every day practice of all who desire to cultivate rationally. We 
cannot go on ploughing and sowing, reaping and mowing, taking 
all away, and giving nothing back to replace the mineral sub- 
stances removed flrom the land. We cannot, I say, long con- 
tinue this system of robbery, oven with some sort of rotation, 
wit^ut being brought face to face in the long run with one of 
these two alternatives, restitution or barrenness The time, of 
course, will v^ with the quality of the soil, but the end must 
come. How little this inexorable law of restitution seems to be 
understood, or if understood, how much we, by pursuing our 
dresont exhaustive praoiioe. se^ to disregard it. Yet itls no 
light matter, but one flraugnt with serious oonsequenoes to anj 


communi^ where a system of spoliation is carried o;ii, instead 
of rational cultivation. 

The other day 1 met with the following statemeut bearing on 
this subject, in the leading cohimns of one of our daily journals, 
in an article curnmeutiug on mining leases. In making a com- 
parison botweeu the charge for a mining lease and the cost of 
agricultural land, the writer proceeds to say : — **Agrioulturcd 
land riglitly passcH at a small charge from the Government into 
the i)ci*man«*iit pn>,.scssion of the cultivator, because, by the la- 
Ijour of him and bin .sncce:>wr», it will continue for generations 
without nunilK-r to } iold the prime ueceHsi ties of life, finxl and 
rainicnt, to the inhahitaiiiH of the State, heeause, in fact, culti- 
vation nnike.s it the commissariat, without which the State 
couhl not exist/' Xow, this liold.s goml only where rational cul- 
tivation is earned on ; under an exhaustive system there is abso- 
lutely no dillereneij between agriculture and mining. The miner 
work.H out hi.s elaim, and the f.irmer works out his faiiu. The 
former a1».sti acts t he “metallic iroasuro,” wealth’s representa- 
tive, an<Mla? I. itfer iibstriK.ts, by means of his <!roi>s, the real 
UMiih of :m\ lull ion, the f-rtility or in’odnoing jiower of the soil, 
theul»> <h*.s|i-i)yiie^ “ ilie efunmissariat, without which the State 

e. nmol 

rsH,in rmi'itd /»y Sctfliny'^ on small portions of Lawl. 

l>ur lookj on with iiidlUerenee at a condition of things 

that inu-.t. 111 the eoiii-.e of a few years, .sorious*iy affect its own 
exi.sleiue. Xiiy, iit»t. only doe.s the State look with indiftcrenco 
on 11 M- pi i MMit -.y.sU ‘111 (4* .s|»ollation without making any attempt 
to iiili-otlm-e a nioiv iMtional one, hut it aetiially, by “ scttliiig the 
]M*o[>l»^ " ou too Mnatl portions of land, reuaers an exhaastivo 
pi .n-tae ( onipnl "py oil the part the poor settler. With the 
fi*iL;liiiel ( Acini))! ’ ol .Vnu'i lea bi‘fore onr eyes, and nmio of her 
v;i-l n ^ .uue.. in li.e .diA['e of rich agi icLiltural land at our back, 
we fail to prollf by {.he lossoii. There, in America, such is the 
distaiue Inis to bo trails] lortei I over eountry ivndored more 

or bjjrion by sjiobiitioii, tliat unle.^.s tiio price of wlioat rules 
at fiojii r».)... t<» hOs. a pu irter in Britain, it will not pay the 

f. ii nuT j:i I “Jar \\( wdiero tlie Avork of do-struetion is still 
going on, to Iniixe d his erops, and they are ’allowed to .shed on 
the ti< ld> Neaur home, Ave read “f an exodits of farmers from 
ab'i adv e\han^l(‘d distnets of Soiitli Ainstialia euniing to Victoria 
toiakftin- heni fit of our recent Laml bill, and, of course, to 
jiiin-ne tlie s.inie system here tlnit has led to the necessity of 
IluirhMNuig South Au.'^l r«ilia. But to come home wdthin our 
own colons , we an‘ told, by the Ho ini If on Spoof aior^ of farmers 
in the wt^iern (list, net, who, having exhausted their own free- 
liold.s, are now" lent ing land on a .short lea.SG at a high rent, for 
the purj)o->e, no doubt, of earryiii" on tho same exhaustive prac- 
tice. ^Ieantim(\ they have laid their own farms down to grass, 
to roeover ihe lost fertility. Delusive hope ! If it be the mineral 
constituents of wliicli tho soil has been exhausted, there is but 
one way of restoration, and that is by restitution. However, 
“tho convenience of the oiTangement,” it is said, “is quite 
mutual, for the land-owner will got a far higher return by letting 
his land for ITks. to 20 s. per acre, than he would by keeping a 
couple of sheep to the acre, and the tenants will be iJible to m^e 
larger annual gains.” From this it would appear that the 
American system, when “the settler subdues a piece of land, 
flogs it to death and abandons the carcase and then re^ieats 
the operation on a new subject,” a system that has been 
condemned by thinking men in all countries, is in full 
foitje among us ; indeed, some, it would appear, have 
already managed to compass the death of the first vic- 
tiin, and are seriously setting to at the second. With our 
“ limited area of good agricultural land,’’ this is surely an unwise 
course to pursue, and must bo attended by disastrous results. 
But then “ tho land-owner gets a far higher return, and the ten- 
ant larger annual gains.” Hero we have the true secret — an 
insane desire to convert tho fertility of the soil, at all hazards, 
into hard cash — to sell the birthright of mankind for a few pieces 
of glittering ore ! Cuiious anomaly of human law this f We 
will not allow a poor miserable wretch to destroy his own miser- 
able life, but wo make no attempt to prevent the destmotion of 
that which maintains life. With lettings like that in the western 
ilistrict, and the Government selections of 80-acre lots, how can 
we exiieot any attention to bo paid to the natural laws of restitu- 
tion and rotation, or any attempt at rational cultivation P 

Profit the Proof of Bational Ovltivation. 

Having pointed out some of our farm practices which I con- 
oeive is not rational, and endeavoured to shew you why I think 
so, 1 shall now pass on to the question— What is rational culti- 
vation P “ The object of farming is gain. Whether an agricul- 
turist grows bread to j^trei^hen man, wine to gladden hi^eart, 
oU to make him of cheerful countenance, or opium to poison 
him ; whether his barley be made into wholesome ale or oelete- 
rions gin, he has but one concern — does the cultivation pay T* 
This being tho case, and the object gain, the system that enaUw 
the flEffmer to obtain the hugest quaniaty of healthy pi^uiOe at 
the smallest cost, and realise the greatest amount of profit bnt-^ 
praj% you mark this well— “ without permanently lesi^ng ^ 
ferriUty of the soiC^^L^-any system will fblfil these oonditiottB 
may be pronounced a ration systun of oultivatioa The ferti. 
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Hty coutajnedin thesoil is the fanner’ll capital; when he sella 
his oroa he sella part of this capital If he does not restore to 
hia land, in the ^ape of manures, the fertilizing aubatanoes 
taleen away in the crop sold, hia laud will be permanently so 
much poorer* He is &eu living partly on capital, inateail of on 


much poorer* He ia then living partly on capital, inateail of on 
interest alona This ia an erroneous and too common practice. 
By following it, the capital originally contained in the soil ia 
year by year diminiahM, imd the fanner, with diminishing crops 
of gram, as a matter of course, obtains less and less of interest, 
not only, mark you, on the ca^tal in the soil, but also on the 
capital he wnploys to work his farm. Tnie, the farmer may, by 
this unwise course of practice, when * hia land is in its 
virgin freshness, manage ' to save money, hut aiioh savings 
cannot all be regarded as legitimate profit, because he has 
simply been transfemng part of hia capital out of the soil into 
some Dank. Should ho farm the same land long enough, his 
bank account will dwindle away agaiu^ for ** the Ajx)ilatiou of 
land leads to poverty.” Now, by following the opposite, that ia, 
the rational course, and restoring again to the soil annually, in 
the shape of manures, those elements of fertility carried away in 
the crops sold off the farm, the farmer will retain his capital in 
the soil intact, and will always obtain undiminisheil interest on 
both the capital in the soil and that employed in working the 
farm. Does some one inquire— Will this rational system, this 
constant manuring, will it pay ? Well, iiU I can say in reply to 
such a question js, if it won% we have no business with the land. 
Why disturb the squatter? Why destroy his rational and profit- 
able employment of the land in the production of wool and 
tallow, if we take it only to pursue an exhaustive system that 
must, in the long run, end in rendering it useless for cultivation, 
and unfit j3ven for the production of wool and tallow P The fact 
is, if w'e, os farmers, are to continue to cultivate, we must culti- 
vate rationally. It is a case of “ Hobson’s choice, that or none.” 
We must also make it pay, for that is one of the conditions. 
How, then, are we to sot about it ? it is not my intention to at- 
tempt to lay down any coui-se of cropping. Kvery one must de- 
cide this matter for himself, according to circumstances, climatic 
conditions, and local roquirenieiits. In one part of the colony 
it may bo dairy stock in conjunction with grain growing ; in 
another, sheep ; in a third, the purchase of phosphatic ma- 
nures, and the ploughing in of an (»ccasional \;rop of green 
manure. So that it l)ec<uues simply impossible to point out any 
specific course whereby to attain the desired end. Hut this 1 
may say, that whatever system may l)o a<loi)ted, it must be based 
on the laws of restitution and rotation. 

Beginning at the Wrong End, 

In colonial agriculture generally, the natural tendency seems 
to be to begin at the wrong end. Instead of starting from 
grass and the depasturing of stock, the production of grain is 
made the starting |X)int. By the coritinued production of 
grain alone, the land becomes exhauKte<l, and thereby unable 
to produce grass except of the most Win^thless and in nutritious 
description. Now, the rational course would be to start from 
grass as a basis, and, in coiij unction with this, through green 
crops, stock, ami manure, advance to grain ; then, in the course 
of any rotation, back again to grass. The laying down of culti- 
vated land to CTtts.s, after a course of cropping, may be likened 
to putting it to lied ; of course, the more comfortable wc make it , 
the better it will rest, and consigning it for a time to “ nature’s | 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” which, if I may bo allowwl a slight j 
liberty with p^tic diction : — 

Swiftly on dewy pinion dies from delds 
Of woe, too often cropped with golden grain, 

And lights on slopes uurufHod by a plough. 

The bare fallow is like poking up the %e to make it burn away 
all the faster. But a green crop put in with plenty of good 
muck, and fed off on tne land, is the true “ roast beef of old 
England,” and will be followed by identy of bread and choese 
and beer. As I have said liefore, we tate care of the grass, the 
grain will take care of itself. To do this we, must take care of the 
muck, and to get muck we must have stock of some sort. By 
means of stock the farmer can collect together part of the capital 
contained in the soil of his grass land and apply it to his arable 
land for the time being. By thus concentrating his fertile 
capital, he wiU secure a larger and more certain i*eturn fur hi.s 
outlay on the labour of cultivation. In this way the fertility 
of the farm will be made to rotate on the fann itsell along 
with the rotation of crops, and if restitution is mode for loss 
sufihred by produce sold, this system may be carried on to the 
end of time. 

. The first step, however, towards the initiation of such a course 
of practice, is the sub-division of farms into fields; the next, 
k^ing stock and taking care of the muok ; after that, rotation 
of orops, and last but moat important of all, restitutioiL Under 
present oircumstanoeB, as ^regards population and cost of labour, 
not less than three-fourths of a fann should be undo: grass, 
^‘bfH^ffrasa.” 6f course, in the ftmt instanee* The lamr the 


fanners can hardly be expected to fedlow any othhr, yet I kaew 
several fkrmera woo cultivate their oim freehol^i 
system, and who make it pay too. It is also a dtneeiinlt 
tue times that many are now imDreased with the neoesAtr dr 


tue times that many are now im^ased with the neoesm;.^ 
some chan^, and anxious to aaopt a more enduring siym^ 
Spoilatigii, it has been found, will not continue to pay. 


MdWi of lational cultivation will not pay in this colony I deny. 
Tnet^th in this matter is not left without witnesses. For, 
althooi^ an exhauative practi^ is the prevaiHPg one, and tenant- 


INDIAN FIBRES. 

THE HHXA PLANT. 

[ Besolution of the Govemnve'iyt of India m the Home Hepavfmenfr 
doled the 26th January 1871.] 

Abbangements have now boon comploted for transmitting 
to the Secretary of State, for the use of would-be competitors 
in Europe, five tons of dried stems of the rhea and two tons 
of semi-prepared fibre in that stato to which it is readily re- 
duced by existing machinery. 

Dr. Jamieson reports that rhea cultivation is being vigor- 
ously pushed forward at Soharuniioro, and it seems probable 
that by the Ist of April a few tons of dried stems will be 
available for distribution to parties in India desirous of mak- 
ing exporimouts with the same. These stems will bo distributed 
gratis, but applicants must pay for the carriage of the same 
from Saharunpore to the locality at which they wish to receive 
them, as well as for all packing ex|jeu8es. 

Bogard being had to the delay which has#anavoidably oo- 
curi*ea, and must still occur, in furnishing would-be competi- 
tors in Europe and India with B})6cimojis of the plant for 
experimental purposes, His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council has resolved to postpone the commoucement of 
the regular trials until April 1872. During the whole hpt 
weather and rains of 1871, however, eonsiderahle quautitioa of 
the fresh stem will bo available at Saharunpore, and during this 
period intending competitors whose machinery is in a suffioi- 
eutly forward state, and who may be desirous of testing the 
same on the green plant, will bo afforded all practicable facili- 
I ties for doing this at the Government plantations, so far as 
I the material available will jx^rmit. During these preliminary 
ex|)crimeuts the owners of machiiiory must proviao such mo- 
tive power as may be necessary to test their inachiuos to their 
own satisfaction, but during the regular trials the Govern- 
ment proposed to place one or more small steam engines at 
I the plantation to work the machines which may be allowed 
I to comjKJte. 

' Bersons desirous of obtaining supplies of the dried stein 
for experimental purposes in this country must submit ap- 
plications in the Form A. prior to the Ist of March 1871, and 
jX)rsons desirous of testing their machinery at the Govern- 
ment plantation at Haharunjx^re during the hot weather and 
rains of 1871, must submit their aj)]»Iicatious in the Form B, 
prior to the Ist of April 187T. Applications in either form 
are to be addressed to the yecretary to Goverumout of India, 
Home Department. 

It being essential, in view to the provision of a sufficient 
supply of the fresh rhea stem for the trial of the machinery, 
to ascertain beforehand the number of machines that are like- 
ly to take part in the competition, it has been decided to fix 
the Ist May IS'ft as the date prior to which notices of inten- 
tion to compete for the Government prizes should be submit- 
ted. Machines, in regard to which notice has not been given 
prior to that date, will only be admitted to the competition 
after a sufficient supply of stems has been allotted for^trial of 
those machines in regard to which the requisite notice has 
been duly filed prior to the Ist May 1871. Notices of intention 
to compete should be in the Form 0, and should be addressed 
as ill tne case of applications A. and 13. 

RICE CULTIVATION. 

BLIGHTED TADDY. 

The following letter from the CominiMsiofter of the Presidency 
Division, regaining the blighted coialition of jjoddy cron in the 
vicinity of Diamond Harlxiiir, has been received by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society 

1. Tlie accompanying dhnn has been made over to me us a 
specimen of a very serious blight which has afi'ooied a consider- 
able ix>rtion of the standing rice crop to the south of Diamond 

Har^un obliged If you would be so good as 

to favor me with any remarks whicli the knowledge and experi- 
ence of yourselif, or any member of your Society can suggest as 
to the nature and cause of the blight. 

8. It is so far, as I understand, the result of the last lieavy 
rains, whicB led to a considerable rice tract being submeiged for 
a short time*” 

The Secratarr said he hwl been favored by Mr. Wood Maeon, 
the Officiating Curator of the Indian Muaeum, with the fidlow- 
ing report on this bbghted paddy : — 
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** Tlie .s|>ecimeii of {wldj receired infeated by a species 
of iiHtilago-einiit, in coninion parlance. Many species are Imown 
of this gentiH of parastic fungi, which are determined partly from 
characters furnishe<l by the spores, partly by the habit of the 
Aingus, &c. They generally grow in the interior of the organs of 
plants, as in the case before me, in which the usual gi^t de- 
formity of the grains, absorption of the tissues, and their total 
replacement by aggregations of the spores of the fiingus, have 
taJeen place. The interior of some of the grains presented a 
whitish gummy, interlaced ill-defiiiedly thread like mycelium 
which doubtless grows, in the manner described by Fulasiie at 
the expense of the surrounding tissues and sap of the infected 
organs, and at last becomes converted into a more or less coher- 
rent mass of spores; these are of a dirty green colour on the ex- 
terior of the deformed grains, beneath the outer coating the ag- 
gregated spores are bright oran^ red ; the central i>ort4on has a 
vesicular ap^^earance and is white in colour. 

“ Now for a few words about the causes of this blight. Amonmt 
those may be placed * seasonal infliienco uiifavoiirahle to the 
healthy tfevelopment of the paddy plant,’ careless cultivation or 
absence of proper precautions in the choice of the seed. Accord- 
ing to certain observations made some years ago, it seems proba- 
ble that there are very few corn grains of any kind ui)on which it 
is impossible to discover several sponilos of a fungus ; a bad sea- 
oon comes in which, to take the present case, the plants are too 
long or too deeply covered by water, they get into an unhealthy 
condition, and the dormant germs start into life. This is os pro- 
bable an explanation as I am able to offer. In animals certainly 
a lowcretl [Jiiysitpie produces greater susceptibility of disease ; 
this same more than probably holds go<Ml with regard to the vege- 
table world. In further corrolioration c»f my explanation, I may 
mention the sudden occurrence of forms of animal parasitism to 
9 ick people. 

ACCLIMATIZATION OF CAROLINA RICE. 

The report hy hie nt.- Colonel J. "Ashhirner, Deputy 

OommiHitio^iery Upper Oodavery DlutrieJf No. dafed Ni- 

ronohay VMh Decmiher 1870, on the result of an experiment on 
the cultivation of Carolina Paddy y is puHished for generalin^ 
formation :• — 

I HAVK the honor torepoit, for the information of the Chief 
Commissioner, the result of an experiment moile in this district 
on the cultivation of Carolina ptuldy, with a view to its intro- 
duction by distribution to the ryots of the district. 

Ill the early part of this year I made application to the Board 
of Revouuo, Mtvdras, to favour me with a small quantity for trial ; 
they kindly forwardod me 20 lbs ; this I laid sown under carehil 
fluporintendcMico, an<l the result T shall briefly lay before you. 

Of those 20 lbs. on receij)t, aibout fi lbs. were found to be in 
the condition of rice and unfit for planting, 6 lbs. of the paddy 
in piiqmration failed to germinate, and .3 lb.s,, immediately after 
being planted, wert^ completely washed away by a heavy fall of 
rain, so that but 6 lbs. were left to carry out the e.xjieriment. 

Preparation before. Solving. 

The paddy was stee|>ed in water for 1(1 lumrs, removed, and ' 
then tied closely in a bundle covered with teak lcave.s. This was 
watereil twice daily for six <lays, and then but once daily for 
three days : the package Wivs examined on the^ seventh day and 

S ermination was found to have jiroceeded sufficiently fur to ren- 
er it fit for planting. 

Selection of Soil. 

A site was selected close to the bund of a tank, and 3,334 
square yards in extent. The soil was rich and loamy, ai)proach- 
ing “ cotton soil’* in choi’acter, but contiiiuing a pretty large 
admixture of sand ; a good supply of water was at all times 
attainable. 

Preparation of Soil. 

The ordinaiy preparations were made, the ground was well 
ploughed to the depth of 18 inches, and was well cleared of 
weeds, five maunds of cowduug were spreail and mixed with 
soil, then the gi'ouiid was w'aten^ and again ploughed. 

Seeds. 

Nothing was done before sowing, further than to immei'se the 
sprouts in a solution of assafoetida to prevent its being injured 
by worms or insects. 

Tra/neplanting. 

Carried out in the usual manner, the roots at the time were 
found to be about a foot and a-half in length. 

Watering. 

Water was supplied from the tank as beforo mentioned ; after 
tranBi>lantinff, the water was allowed to reach to about ouo-third 
the height ofthe plant, but this was found not to suit, as the 
plants seemed unhealthy and of a yellowish colour ; the water 
was then Mthdrawn ana allowed in sufficient quantity merely to 
keep the ground thoroughly moist. The appearance of the crop 
improved directly the ezoessiye water was withdrawn. 

Harveeting. 

The head plants arrived at maturi^ before the sub-plants, and 
were larger, but no seed was shed tilf beaten out after cutting. 
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The yield of paddy amoimta to 2,464 lbs., or a proportion of 24 
lbs. to each ounce of seed pliuited. 

Tan ears to each plant waa about the average they weighed 
about half a pound. 

Ibe straw of rice is of no value in this district ; it weiahod 899 
Iba ; 6 lbs, x>ut a? 16 (or 40 per oent.) of the paddy when kept 
XQoiat before planting fuled to germinate. 

The total amount expended was Rs. 44-11-0, exclusive of ex* 
penseoV>f conveyance ftoxn Madras. 

The cost appears ‘high for so small a piece of laud cultivated, 
but the proportionate cost would diminish with an increase of 
the area of cultivation. 

The yield at the present bazaar rate (eight seers per rupee 2nd 
quality) wauld realize Rs. 77. 

> .The accompanying return shows a comparison with paildy 
sown, in the adjoining field, with the same advantages (jf soil, 
water, dpc. ; at a glance it will show the enormous advantage to 
be gained by the.'introductiou of Carolina paddy ; the only point 
remaining to be proved is whether the Carolina paddy grown in 
this distifict will deteriorate year by year owing to climatic or 
other infiviences. ' ^ 

It 'not proposed to distribute any of this year’s yield out of 
the district, but to devote the whole of the seed in hand to the 
requirements of the Upper Godavery district, and it is intended to 
distribute it freely to those cultivators who are willing to undei’take 
its culture l)efort next sowing season, on the understanding that one- 
half of the produce lealised from the seed thus distributed shall 
be repaid to the Local Funds Committee, when no difficulty will 
be rmsed about distributing this very remunerative description 
of paddy elsewhere on payment of expenses. 

The cultivators who have seen the progress of the crop and 
the success of the experiment are of course very ready to sub- 
stitute the use of the Carolina seed for their own country produce, 
and it is intended to ft’nme written directions in the vernacular 
as t 9 its cultivation for distribution throng} lout this district ; 
and os the chief ix)mt of difference in the culture consists only 
in transplanting tlie young plants in place of sowing the seed 
broad-cast, — which mode will likewise greatly benefit the coun- 
try produce, — it is hoped that the present exiKjriment will in 
every way be beneficial to the agricultural interests of the 
district, even if a wider field of improvement be denied to it. 

Taking all the circumstances of the experiment into consi- 
deration, I consider that a decided 8ucccs.s has been attained, 
and that should similar success be achieved next year by the 
ryots with the paddy proposed to be issued to them, I think there 
• can be no question as to the desirability of introducing Carolina 
paddy wherever it can be grown with equally satisfactory results. 

The success iu this instance is mainly owing to the very great 
care and interest taken by Saiyad Ali, hoot! clerk in my Cut- 
cheiTy, in carrying ont as far as possible the suggestions mjwle 
by the Superintendent of the Government Experimental Fann, 
Madras. 1 consider he deserves very great credit for such 
unremitting attention to a work so foreign to his regular duties, 
and for carrying out vigilant suiHjrintendence, attended with 
considerable personal inconvenience. My thanks are also duo 
to the Board of Kevenue, Madras, for their promptness in 
supplying the Carolina paddy and full instructions for its 
culture. 

P. 5i. — A comparative statement showing relative return of 
Carolina and country paddy is apiHJiided, which scorns un- 
mistakoably to prove the wonderful return in the present 
experiment. 

IPE CACUA HHA» 

MEMO. BY DR. ANDERSON. 

1 estimate that I shall be able to take out to India, in 
January 1671, not loss than 50 plants of the true ipecacuanha, 
all of which will have been obtained in Europe principally in 
exchai^e for rare plants and seeds from the Botanical Gar- 
Calcutta. In the correspondence sent to me along with 
tne copy of the despatch of the Government of India, I 
observe that it is assumed that only one form of the flower 
(they are dimorphic as regards the relative lenfrth of stamens 
and pistils) exists in Europe, and therefore all the plants pro- 
cured from Europe will prove to be sterile. I hope this is 
an error, and 1 believe it is because it is supposed in India 
that only one plant was introduced from Brazil, from which 
all those in Europe has been artificially propag&ted, whereas 
the ipecacuanha plants were brought into Europe on two dis- 
tinct occasions, first, I think, in 1832 or 1833, and again some 
years afterwards, and there is every reason to believe that each 
mportation consisted of several plants. 

The plants flower regularly in stoves in England, but no one 
has reooxd^ the condition^ of their flowers. 1 shall endeavour 
to obtain information regarding the nature of flowers as the 
plants 1 have procured come into blossom, so as to distinguish 
and mark plants having different forms of flowers. I had also 
acted on the suggestion first made by Mr. McNab, that living 
roots packed in spha^um might survive the voyam i^m Brazil. 

I disenssed this proposal ^th Mr. MoNi# in Edinburgh in 
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October, when we examined the fieah roots out from Us 
plants. I had at the end of June mentioned the introduotw 
of the ipecacuanha into India to Dr. Christison, Frotescruf 
Materia Medica in the Universi^ of Edinburg and he tbso 
wrote to a friend* in Rio de Janeiro, who had long resided 
there as a medical practitioner, and requested him to obtain 
information of the habitat of the plant, and. if possible, procure 
living plants and seeds for me. Dra. Balfour and Christison 
have since then addressed this gentleman a second time, and have 
described to him the method of packing the roots recommended 
by Mr. McNab. In December, I requested Messrs. Yeitch 
and Sons, of the Exotic Nursery,* Ch^seo, to procure living 
plants in Wardian cases, loots in moss, and seeds of the true 
ipecacuanha from Rio do Janeiro. Messrs. Yeitch and Sons 
at once wrote to their agent in Brazil, and ho has replied that 
he will have no difficulty in sending plants and seeds to England. 
In consequence, last week, I entered into an agreement with 
Messi'S.Veitch and Sons to supply me with a good stock of the 
eeohdbUa vpeoamanha from Brazil The impo^tion is to conrist 
oAive roots packed in moss, and some planted it soil in Wardian 
cases, and five plants and seeds are also to be sent if they oan be 
obtained. The cost of this importation is not to exceed ;625 
sterling, including charges for collecting in Brazil and transit to 
England. 

In accordance with the pei mission given me to communi- 
cate with Mr. John Bromley Moore, who has expressed bis 
willingiiess to assist in procuring roots and plants of ipecacuanha 
from Brazil. 1 have called upon that gentletnan, hut Lave not 
had yet an inter\uew with him. 

There can be no doubt, 1 think, that the attemjits to intro- 
duce the true ipecacuanha from Brazil into India will succeed 
only by establishing a nursery in England where roots and 
plants should remain until they become large and healthy 
enough to be sent to India. I do not think so small rhizomes 
as those of the ipecacuanha couJ<l survive the long and trying 
voyage from Brazil to India, even by the shortest ovorfanu 
route, however well they may be packed. Plants received at 
Calcutta from England, and packed in sphagnum, generally 
reach in l>a(l order, from fei mentation having taken place from 
the great heat the plants have been exiK^sed to probably in the 
Bod Sea. 

It is most likely that a considerable percentage of i^iecacuaiiha 
roots in sphagnum, and plants in Wordian cases will arrive alive 
in England from Brazil, but not posscBsing sufficient vitality to 
enable them to withstand the risks they would bo exjxised to dur- 
ing the very trying voyage to Calcutta. Seeds, too, may retain 
their vitality until they reach England, but not much longer ; for, 
like the seeds of most species of tlie cojfme, to which tribe cepheeUs 
belongs, they soon lose their germinating power. I therefore re- 
commend that Dr. Hooker should be requested to allow* all trans- 
mi ssions of i|x)cacuuTiha plants, roots, and seeds to be received at 
the Royal Gardens, Kew*, and to be kept there luitil they have 
properly recovered from the effects of the voyage, or until the seeds 
have germinated. As I am occupied at Xew assisting in the pub- 
lication of the “ Flora of British India,” I shall be able to observe 
the state of the idants, ajid to arrange with Dr. Hooker for de- 
spatch of the plants to India us opportunities may occur. If any 
of the roots packed in moss are found to be in very good order, a 
few of the best iqjiy be selected, repacked, and forwarded to Inaia 
by the overland route. If a large quantity of seed is obtained, 
part of it also might be sent to India, the remainder being sown 
at Kew. 

I may mention that this plan is approved by Dr. Hooker, who 
also agrees with me in thinking that roots or plants of ipecacuanha 
sent direct to India from Brazil could not survive so long a voy- 
age. 

With reference to the j)hints of ipecacuanha now in England 
which [have secured fortransmiBsiou to India, I think they should 
not bo exposed to the risks of so long a voyage, unless some 
one conversant with the management of plants con be found 
to take care of them. Should no one bo found willing to 
do so, no time w*ill be lost by keeping them in Euglaud 
till my return to India in January next, as their multipli- 
cation by cutting.^ and root divisiems can lie cairied on most 
successfully in this country, and it has been arranged that this 
should 1^ done. If, how*ever, any officer returning to India who 
understands the treatment of plants can be found to under- 
take the cai’e of a small Wardian case of i|)ecacuanha plants one 
or two despatches might be made to Calcutta or Madras before 
next January. I strongly recommend that the experiment of 
cultivating the ipecacuanha plant should be entrusted, in the 
first cose to the Sujierintendent of the Calcutta Botanical 
Gaxriens and to Mr. MTvor at Ootacamuiid, instead of 
sending them to other places where there are no horticultural 
appliances, and where the plants cannot recover from the damage 
they inevitably receive on the voyage in spite of all the care that 
be taken- of them. 

Tho plants have thriven at Calcutta and at the lowest levels 
of the cinchona plantations in Sikhim, and also at Ootacamund. 
There were 20 pl^ts at Calcutta and Darjeeling last November 

* Dr. Gunning. 
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—all the ])roducc of one plant I received in 18W — artd 13 at 
Ootncfimund on the 9th of November Itet, the produce of three 
plaiite obtained by Mr. M'lvor from Kow in 1866-07. These 
mur origitiul plants are the only ones from which cuttings have 
been made in India, nil others having perished on the voyage or 
fl(K>n after reaching the country. 

Localities in India adapted to the growth of the ipecacuanha 
plant will be found in districts i)os.sesstng no well-marked or 
very lone, dry, ool 1 season, as the plant cannot withstand 
cold or drought. Sikhirii is the most western province of the 
Himalaya in which the plant will grow. The plains of North- 
West India are nlw) too holt and dry, and 1 do not think the 
plant will with.stand the cold or the dry season of Lower 
^ngal without shelter. As.sam, (Aichar, Chittagong, the moist 
parts of Burmali, and the Teinisscrirn Provinces are districts in 
the East in which the cultivation would succeed. The Western 
Ghats, fi'orn latitude 20® N. southwards, and the tropical valleys of 
theNeilgherries, Ananiallay, and Pulncy Hills, and the AVvnaad, 
in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, will also be found. 

ACRrCOLTUHAl SmK-IHDlA. 

ALLIGAVM CATTLE FARM. 

The Alligaum Cattle Farm is doomeil, and it is about time, 
unless an entirely diflbreut system of management is allowed 
lobe introduced. Hitherto the farm has jmver had a fair chance; 
so far to the contrary, that its history rcuuls like a romfiuce. 
The farm was starte<l for the purpose of jwoWditig gooil and 
wholesome mutton and l>eef for the (Jotmuissariat, so as to 
make the army independent of the scraggy an<l unwholesome meat 
issued by the contractors in the bazaar. Alligaum was chosen 
as the site by the late Superintendent, Colonel Neale, because 
the head (jiiarters of the Stud had formerly l>oen located there. 
A w’orse locality could hardly have been selected, as there is no 
grass there, and insuffioiout fcxUler at any simson, except during 
tne rains. The late SiiiKiriatondent, (hiring the whole time he 
was at Alligainn, devoted his attention e.xclusivoly to sheep- 
breeding, this being nujre to hi.s taste than the less romantic 
but more profitable employment of carrying (»ut the intentions 
of Govoriimout by impnwing the moat for the troops. The 
consequence was, that whilst C.^olonel Neale was there, no beef 
was ever issued from the “ (kittle” Farm ! So tlio farm failed. 
Nor is it wonderful that it did fail. For six months in the 
year there was, as we have said, neitluu* grass nor sufticiont 
fodder of any kind to keep the animals ; and, besides, in order 
to carry out Colonel Noalo's ideas of breeding, a large number 
of exj»ensive Merino rams from England and Australia wore 
imported at a great oxiHJiise, most of which, as might have been 
ex^ioctod, died from lieat and the effects of the climate. The 
lambs were small, delicate animals, difficult to rear, and by the 
time they were fit for slaughter, had cost six times as much as 
mutton could bo bought for in the market. The whole of the 
expense on this account, as also of the farm ostablisliinent, was 
put against the meat supply, and by moat supply is meant one 
ration of mutton ptT woetc! The con se<iuences have lieon tluit 
the fiirin, instead of paying its own expenses, has necessarily 
proved a failure, and a heavy debt has been incurred. 

So much for the past. Let us think for a mo^uent what (mght 
to 1 x 3 done in the future if an admirable scheme is to lx* made 
anything but a ridiculous faix^. In the ffrst place, instead of 
now paying Rs. 5,0(H) a year to the Forest Department, the cost 
of which has been charged against the one ration of mutton, 
some of the waste lands, which pay no revenue to Government, 
but which are covered with graa.s, should he taken up for grazing 
or to supply fixlder. The grass, if cut whilst green and bc*fore 
the sap is out of it, would make excellent hay, and in places 
where there are nullahs and water, good grazing could he found all 
the year round. There should also ho ii reserve stock of b(jth 
sheep and cattle for four or five month.s’ consumption ; and after 
due trifli, every beast unfit for slaughter should be got rid of. 
By turning tno grass into hay, which can 1x3 done if it is cut 
when in blosaom, little or no coni would lie required. Miles of 
this land might ^ taken up about the ghauts and near the rail- 
way, so much that iudeea there is no reason why both Rooiia 
ana Bombay should not bo supplied with goixl, wholesome, and 
cheap animal food. Being near the railway, the beasts could be 
slaughtereil where they were fed, and the carcases sent in by 
rail. If this wore done, no more would be heard of the unwhole- 
some diseasoil bullocks brought by the butchoi*s to the Bombay 
markets. In a word, the farming and husbandry of the grazing 
lands shouM be carried out on the system that prevails in 
Ausinralia. 

The position of the Alligaum Farm is, as wo have already 
said, the worst that could have been chosen: It is 14 miles from 
the i^lway, with no road thereto ; the whole country is black 
soil, nearly impassable in the rains. The farm is on the wrong 
side of the Bheema river, and when sheep were required in Poona, 
they had to be sent a-flve days' march by road, a journey which 
generally took off most of the fat that had with ^uch mffioulty 
&en nut on. Fat when they loft Alligaum, they were lean be- j 
fore they got to Poona. 


As to the paramount necessity t(mt exists for 

meat to the markets, people hove ohly to read Br. fi 

Report, and reflect that, unless Government initiate 4 uew sys- 
tem, the Native butchers and contractors must ^ontiQOe to. pur- 
chat^ the cattle and sheep that live in the outslrit^ of vlliages 
and feecl on the filth and garbage they find there. 

Under the system now to m introduced, the whole of the 
rations of beef and mutton will he supplied by the farm and 
from the waste grazing lainls. The expenses of the flEUTn aud 
est^iblishment wnl thus be charged on the seven days’ ration 
issued i>er week, in place of on the one or two days' mutton 
mtions. This will greatly reduce the cost of the meat supply 
generally, and as the breeiling portion of the Farm has been aoo- 
lished, there is little doubt but that the Government farm will 
now prove a success, ensuring the issue of good and cleanly fed 
meat to the soldiers at a reduced cost to the State. We maj 
mention that a precisely similar experiment was tried by the 
energetic Deputy Collector of Poona on a large scale at the lu- 
dentical spot some 27 years ago ; and it, after immense labour 
and ex|X5nHc, iiroved an utter failure, as every attempt at sheep- 
breeding with imiKirted sheep in tlie plaifis of India must im- 
avoidably prove. — Thms of huUa^ 

ORIVDINO HAY AND STRAW FOR FEED. 

This matter is beginning to be seriously debated in tlie system 
of advanced a^;riculturc. Like other now things, it makes but 
slow progrcHH in the agricultural mind at first, but the advance 
of the age in using steam-power on farms, points out the possi- 
bility, and, indeed, likelihood of as great an advance in this as 
in any other direction. 

Advocates (vf the system of giindiiig hay and straw for feed 
naturally argue in this way ; — The nourishment in the fibre of 
hay ancl straw is only attainable by the breaking down of the 
fibre of th(‘ material, and thus opening to the action of the 
stomach of, tlie animal the cells of the plant, which contain the 
starch, the sugar, and the oily particles which have been carried 
into the .stem of the dried ])lttnt by its natural growth. These 
broken etdls arc then acted on by the juices and li(]iiids of the 
moutli and stomach, are dissolved and assimilated into the 
system of the animal, Henee the more perfect the crushing and 
comminution of the .sU*m, the more easily do the animal’s 
digestive organs take hold of the nourishment which the stem of 
hay and straw contains, and therefore the more the fibres are so 
crushed and divided, the more nourishment is obtained from 
them. 'Hieii, again, in proof of this theory, they show that grass * 
(which is only iiudricd hay) is much more congenial to the ani- 
mal than hay, that ho lives better on it and fattens quicker, and 
that therefore the consunmtion of grass is more profitable than 
that of hay. This, they affirm, is because the grass, being softer 
and more easily cnishod, is more tlioroughly broken down by the 
mastication or the animal than can be the case with the dried 
vegetable, and being altogether in a softer state nearly, if not quite, 
the whole of the nourishment it contains is at once available, 
which is not the cose with hay. 

To prove this, examine the excrement fi*om a grass-feeding 
animal. Wash it in a fine sieve until all the colouring matter 
and the animal additions wliich it has received in the stomach 
of the boast are romovod, and you will find it to have been ground 
infinitely finer and more completely than excrement from a hay 
or straw-eating animal treated in a similar manner. The fibre 
from thi' grass-fed animal is nearly as fine as the stuff from 
which they manufacture brown and coarse paiX3r, while the fibre 
from the liay-eating animal is quite as coarse as the material 
which the paper-makers use to make what is called straw-board. 
Tho.se are facts demonstrable .'*ny day by every farmer who 
chooses to try them, and they consequently cannot be denied. 

Admitting, therefore, for argument’s sake, that the finer the 
particles to whicli hay and straw can be reduced before it is placed 
111 the stomach of the animal, the more nourishment is derived 
from it, and, consequently, the more profitable it becomes, we 
come to the consideration of the question : Con this be mAe 
easily attained by the natural grinding and mastication of the 
animal, or by artificial means 1 

Many will argue that mastication of cattle food is most natural 
and therefore best. In reply to this, the answer is ; True in 
many cases, but not in the fattening of cattle. In this operation 
wo want to avail ourselves of every particle of fattening matter 
in the food in the shortest |> 06 sible time. Animals can assimi- 
late more than they do in a naturid state, and the fanuer’s object 
is to make them do so. He wants to reduce his opmtions to 
ceiiaiuty, not leaving them in any way to chance. Young animalB 
grind their food quicker and more p^otly than old ones. Some 
animals, from greediiiesa of disposition or other natural causes 
swallow their food before it is thoroughly masticated ; and although 
in the case of niminants it is all brought to the mouth a second 
time, and even ofbener, and remjulioated after 
softened in the stomach or paunch, yet It is of necessity only 
masticated in sufficiently fine portiebs to ptm to the 
stomach and other digestive oigsmiL and it by no nusma 
tiNt even the rumicjiknts grind tbejtKHl'asfiiie ss the 
the fiEurmer require. His object iAo make all feed alike. He 
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as muQh fbr a beast wbioh does not grind his food well, as 
foF one whicn does— for the lazy ohewer as for the more active 
and industrious one. He wants all the beasts in his b\n'e finish- 
ed Qff at one time, and that each and all shall have taxen frain 
the hay the last attainable particle of fattening niatter. And to 
make this certain, he applies the help of science in the construc- 
tion of a machine to break down ana comminute the fibre of the 
dried plant, having recourse to steam for the power necessary to 
effect that object. 

If this is the case with hay, how much more must it be with 
straw, whose fibre is hanler and more intractable, and whose 
fattening matters are more sparse and difficult to got at ? And 
if it be true with respect tiO ruminants, it is of ten times 
more force trith horses, the object in feeding which is to spare 
the animal all the labour possible, and give him tho ^*eatest 
amount of time in which to rest and recruit his faculties, and 
where before anything it is necessary that he should be furnish- 
ed with the least cumbersome and the most easily digested 
food which is attainable. 

It is a well-known fact that hay cut too short in the chaff- 
cutter gives horses iiidigestion, and therefore now a days inch 
and half-inch chaff is preferred ; but as the chad -cutter, though 
cutting the substances, docs abr^ule and tear them, it can- 
not act in the setting free of the hidden nourishment which the 
hay and straw contain. 

Having anived at tho point that grinding hay and straw may 
be advis^le, the next thing to be seen is bow it is to l^ done, 
and here we must call in tho assistance of the farm machine 
maker. The oi)eration ought to bo effected at one movement — 
that is, the material shouhl be reduced at once to the necessary 
fineness. It should be taken from the stack ami fed without 
change to the machine, as a straw-cuttor is fed. It ought not to 
. be necessary first to cut it and then to grind it. 

The value of boiling hay and straw has l>een long known ; but 
besides the labour of tnis course, there is an objection to the 
constant feeding of animals with hot slops of any kind, for if 
you begin you must go on to tho end of the beast’s term of fat- 
tening, or no ^vill go back instead of improving. 

Steamed straw is now a staple upon old-country farms, and 
when beasts are purchased for fattening they are at once fed 
with steamed straw, and are found to do infinitely better than 
they will do on straw that is given either dry and whole, or 
chaifed. The steam-ciipnes now used on all fanuH of any con- 
sequence in Britain afford by thoir waste steam the means of 
steaming straw without extra expense, except the carrying it to 
the steaming trough and the removal of it from thence t^) the 
cattle- byre. — **Vect{s/* in the Oannda Farmer . * 

CALCUTTA, 15th March, 1871. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 

IMPROVEMENT OF COTTON CULTIVATION IN BIND. 

Mr. W. Strachan, Superintendent of Cotton Experiments in 
Sind, has addressed the following Repoit to Dr. (1. F. Forbes, 
Ootton Commissioner, Bombay, dated Camp Halla, 25th 
Koyember 1870 : — 

As the season is now well advanced, and all arrangements 
for the current year’s experiments completed, 1 do myself the 
honour of forwaVding a report on the arrangoments now being 
carried out for the improvement of cotton cultivation in Sind. 

The arrangements which I have now to report are those 
which have been made for the purpose of carrying into eftect 
the proposals submitted in conuoxioij with the establishment of 
the Halla farm. 1 have also to mention the different means 
adopted for the improvement of cotton cidtivation, for tho 
permanent introduction of suitable exotics or a better class of 
indigenous plants, and the improvement of agricultural products 
generally. 

The soil and situation of the farm are both os good as can 
be wished for ; tho soil may be considered a fair sample of Sind 
cotton land ; from the sumce to the depth of from two to several 
feet, it is a mixture of fine sand and clay ; immediately luider 
that is pure sand, very fine, and of an excellent, sharp, fertile 
nature i (Generally speaking, the whole area occupied by the 
farm is of this description of soil, more or lass cWged with 
fertilizing matter, and fit for any purpose from brick-making to 
thearoduoing of good mangoes. 

Tne site or the form is about 34 miles north from Hyder- 
abad. the nearest European station, in a vttcy central district of 
the I^uty CoUeotorate, in north latitudo ^^45, east 
IcmgUttds 38^ 30^ and in the immediate neighbourhood of Qhot* 
tan% tbeudrisf ’ place of business in this part of the oountry. It 
is 'Witemd W two cimalB, the Sangra and Mahmood Clharra, 
modeiutaoBizedriveiB during the ffcod seasoi^ 
ahdrseldto fiatogivea plenteous supi^ of gitterforat kaet 
qwerttiionttiB in thiTyeon - 


The varieties of cotton and extent of land sown tboiMflfo 
are as follows " 

Erotic. 

Sea Iriaud 0*75 

Egyptian ... 0*75 

American ... 109 

Newhj in^ported luUivo 

Hing\mghat 0*89 

Broach M8 

Native seed selected from lq,st season* a^^eriment at the MvlUet\ 

Ilingunghat 406 

Sind rndigenous 4*14 

Dhanvar Native 

Peruvian newly introduced ... f ^ 

Bonrbon t ^ 

Hybrids, &o ) 

Unselected Native 12*60 

Total Acres... 25*48 

This part of the arrangement is not so complete as I could 

have wished to have seen it, or os I expected 1 snould be able to 
make it, at the time 1 sent in the estimate for the estabUshment 
of the farm. You are, however, already aware why so little oo^ 
ton lias been sown tliis year, so that 1 need not at present re- 
c.aptulate the reasons ; and on account of the delicate state of 
my health from frequent severe attacks of fever dwing the time 
of sowing, I was unable to stand the exposure which measuring 
the land at that time would have necessitated; I had conzequent- 
ly to guess the extent of the plots which were to bo sown with 
the various kinds of seed, and measure afterwards ; hence so 
many fnictinnal areas. 

A ]>lot of about 37 J acres was sown with bajree in July 
and August, which has now been harvested. 1'ho grass or kirJly 
is very short and of small bulk : it will hardly be Bufiiciont to 
feed tbo rattle till we get in next .season ’a crop, drain has turned 
out better, but this is only a late crop ; it will, however, do some* 
thing more than rleai; tho cost of working, and if the cold does 
not come too (uirly, about half tho area sown with cotton will do 
the same. , AVo have commenced ploughing, and will /low during 
the cold weather alxuit 10 o^u'es with different kinds of grain, 
oilstitsl, &c., and I believe wo might do worse than sow some 
lucern and other fodder crops for the cattle. Something of that 
sort appears to be much wanted hero for cattle during the cold 
weather and eoi’ly spring. 

The.sc 371 acres were under cotton last year ; and for how 
many 2 'ears previous the land may have been under the same 
cToj) I’^have not been able to ascori.'iin. The old cultivators say 
it wiXH always under cotton since they Imew it. Tho greater 
IKirtioii of the farm is in a similar state ; it wll, consequently, 
be a season or two before we can get a rotation sys^m ftilly 
established. We .shall however have space for a fair commence- 
ment next spring, and it can be gnvduaily worked so that the 
whole area of the farm will produce one crop of cotton in the 
course of three years ; but 1 cannot comi>lete tho arrangements 
for this till after I get the rc.st of the hmd, which I hope will 
be made over to me in anticipation of the sowing operations of 
next season ; for Lam fully convinced that to make anything 
either of Ci)tton or grain, advantage must bo taken of the proper 
time for putting the seeil into the ground. Evei^hing is 
against a late crop, work it how you will ; tho season is limited 
both for a supply of water and favourable weather to ripen the 
produce ; labour becomes costly when weeding is required, and 
whon the flcMxl season is over, watering is carried on at a great 
disadvantage. 

Though the first sowing of cotton was not made till the 
4th of July, the plants have in some cases come well up with 
their earlier sown neighbours, but it is hardly possible that oven 
the best of them can equal in yield those sown in May and June. 

It is however satisfactory to know that the groiuid is suitable ; 
and now that we have the farm, we have a command over the 
matter, which we could never have obtained with laud taken 
yearly. We shall be on equal terms with the zemindars so far aa 
crops indigenous to tho country arc concerned, and if they pjsty the 
zemindars. We ought to lose nothing by them. With exotics the 
case isditterent ; it is uncertain whether they will pay any one to 
grow them ; and wiother thing which makes the return uncertain is 
the extensive application of systems of culture which have not yet 
proved suitable to this country ; and loss from these causes may 
occur. But all such matters can be dealt with in eiioh a way 
that they will get a fair trial without in^rring any heavy loss 
in a case of failure. A few acres will give as correct an idea 
wliether a plant will thrive under certain conditions of soil and 
climate, as would a large area ; and the same with regard to new 
system of culture, a few acres will show whether there is a like- 
lihood of their supplanting existing modes; and should either 
succeed well on a smaU scale one year, there would be gaed 
reason for trying them on a large aeale ; and under fovnuridile 
oircumstances we should havb every reason to ekpeot a favour^ 
able result Except 1 get instruotiOBS to the oontrory, 1 will 
shape my arrangements for conducting the form in aoocedaooe 
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with what I have juat now stated. It matters not on what plan 
the seed is^sown, or a land prepared, or what kind of seed is used. 
The iin{K)rtant point is to become acquaiutetl with the details 
necessary in working out any new system, and the extra 
ex|>enBe it will incur, and to ascertain whether the plants from 
the now seed will live or not, — and this must be done before 
experiments on a large scale are undertaken. 

Of the different varieties of cotton sown, Sind-native was 
the first oommenoe<l and last finished. The first sown are very 
fair plants ; the ono shown in the first iiiqiendix to this Kejiort 
will give you a fair idea of their size. There are some of them as 
high above ground as the Bne referred to, and with quite as long 
roots. They are at present bent to the ground by the weight 
of the i>ods, and we have picked over 10 maunds of them. The 
late sowing was finished m August. Some of the plants are of 
a fair size, and well sot with young bolls ; but tlioy are far 
behind those sown in the early part of July. 

Sea Island was the first sown exotic variety. The seed 
sown in the lines three feet ajmrt germinated very barlly Part 
of the plot was resown, but did no better than the first wiwing, 
and till lately the plants have l)een in a very backward state. 
The few that are still alive are from throe to five feet high, an<l 
look better since the commoncemeut of the cold weather. (Iroen 
fly on the loaves and white ants at the roots, have left hut few 
living plants in this part of the field ; and I do not know wliether 
the few which have survived will yield seed fit for sowing next 
season. Every plant which I have dug up has its roots more or 
less injured by ants, and every day some more of them are <lyiug. 

Egyptian was the next exotic sown, and it germinated very 
well. The young plants wore strong and healthy till they 
reached the height of about 9 inches, when they began to 
assume an unhealthy ap{)earance. Since then till within a 
fortnight ago they have had a constant struggle for existence. 
Some weeks they looked pretty well and throw out new leaves 
and fresh woo<l, but the leaves seldom reached their ordinary 
size before they got a brown scorched api)fearance. They have 
been subject to fill the enemies from which the Sea Island has 
suffered. At present they have a fine healthy appearance, but 
have 08 yet yielded no cotton. 

American veto seed and AmeHcan-Dhanmr selected were 
sown about the Ifith of July. They came up well, and the plants 
have proved by far the most promising oi all the exotics this 
season. I consider the plants fully as good a.s any J sowed dur- 
ing the season of 18(58-69 m the black soil plaiu.s of Buukai)ore, 
where I believe the best Dharwar cotton grows. The bolls 
with which the i>laats are well loaded are of no mean character 
as you will have obsen^ed by the few I .sent you some time ago. 
At present they do not look so well as Egyi)tian, but up to the 
conimeiiceinent of the cold weather they were very healthy. 

Neither Bottrhon nor Peruvian has done well thi.s season. 
Perhaps with early .sowing they might do better, but I will sow 
sparingly of them (unless I i*eceive i instructions to the contrary) 
till 1 see more to warrant trying them on a large scale ; and I 
am of the same opinion with resj^ect to Egyptaiii and Sea Island, 
not that I wouhl have the exi>eririiciit with them abandoned, but 
I think half an acre would be ample space for each till they show 
themselves worthy of more room. 

You will obseiTe that, comparatively, I have again sown 
a considerable area with Hingimghat. It seems to do very fairly 
here, and the plants are about the samo si/.e as the Sind iudu 
genous sown at the same time. It is much of the same charac- 
ter as the Sind plant, hut t)f a rather le.ss rohu.st habit. The 
cotton is longer and finer than the Sind staple, hiit tliere is lcs.s 
of it on the seed, and the bolts are not .so large, while tlic seed 
is only about two-thinls the size of Sind .seeil. Dunng the 
Bowing time I showed some of my host selected seed to some 
neighlx>uring cultivators, who told mfi it was only fit for feeding 
cattle, for it would not grow. They however like the cotton, 
and if the yield be as good as the Sind plant gives, in the course 
of another season they may consider Hingunghat seed fit for 
sowing as well as feeding cattle. 

The Broach seed you sent for trial here has done 
wonderfully well. I like it better than Hingunghat, and it 
Beoms to be a stronger grower than the Sind indigenous : it 
branches more freely than either of them. It and Uhaiwrar- 
native are of one habit, but the Southern Maharatta idant does 
not keep pace with it in growth. The natives here do not liko 
either it or the Dharwar on account of the smallness of their 
bolls. They say the cotton may be Ixjttor, but the yield will 
not bo so ^^d as that of their own plant. It is also later than 
Sind and Hiu^uighat this year ; but this is the first season it 
has been in Sind, and the season here is a long time earlier 
than at Broach, so that we may ox|iect it will be earlier 
when it gets acclimatized. The Hingimghat which Mr. Harrison 
Bent me this season is not so far advanoed as the plants from 
aoqlimatized seed, though sown before them, but 1 do not know 
whether in its own country it ripens earlier or later in the year 
than our harvest time* 

I cannot boast of a largq area of hybrids. Small how- 
ever as the plot is, it is a very interesting one. The result of 
my last season’s work has turned out more curious thau I ex- 
pected it would last han^est time. StUl 1 am just where 1 


began with respect to the hybrid 1 tried most to ge^Mmely, 
one liotween some of the exotics and native. What 1 ]mvo 
obtained are merely crosses between different varieties of the 
same species, such as American and Bourbon, Bourbon and 
E^'ptian, and a few more of a similar nature. 

Tiio cross l)etwocn Bourbon and American is nearly inter- 
mediate. The habit is more Bourbon thau American, but 
otherwi.so it paitakes as mu^h of the character of the one as 
the other, so far as outward ap|)earauce goes. I have not seen 
the cotton. I have three plants of this cross. The rest are 
true Bourbon to all appearance. 

That l>t!t\veeii Bourbon and Egyptian is also an inter- 
mediate breed ; but I ueed not enlarge on tho subject for I have 
only one plant, and though it is healthy to-day and promises a 
good yield, by to-inom)w the white ants may have devoured every 
one of its roots. Bourbon was in this case again the seed-bear- 
ing plant, and all the rest of the batch are tnio to that ohuacter. 

Jhe other crosses are between American, Egyptian and 
Sea l.slaud, but there is nothing particular to remark aoout them. 
They do not seem to differ much, if at all, from the seed-bearing 
plant. Some of them have yielded a few bolls, the seed from 
which I will take care to have sown early next year. 

1 have another small oxi>eriment, a very interesting one too ; 
it consists of a collection of plants from seed selected fh>m all tho 
cotton plants whicli seemed to differ in any way from the common 
native, and a similar collection of exotics. 1 did this with the 
view of fuscertiiining whether they would keep true to the cha- 
racter of the plants from which the seed was picked The native 
kinds have done so in most cases, where the difference was in the 
colour of tho flower or habit of the plant ; but when the differ- 
ence was in the colour of tho cotton they have varied-^that is, - the 
plants from seoils which were covereil with a brown kind of cot- 
ton when 1 picked thorn, have produced white cotton this year. 
The white flowered variety ol Siud-iiative has come true to 
the seed in every respect, and .so have tho plants with deeply cut 
leaves, slender, somewhat pendulous hranenes, and staple rather 
longer tlian the generality of Sind cotton. I picked moat of 
them from natives* fiold.s. 

Of a similar collection of exotics picked both in Dharwar 
and at Mulleer, the result as yet has been of a no less constant 
character with regard to the habit, but in sevsral cases the 
health of tho plants has aufforod One example will give an idea 
of tho whole. Among the Egyptian plants at Landi from Dharwar 
selected seed, I found flvo or six plants of a low branching habit 
with smaller leaves than the generality of Egyptian, and large 
green seed like newly introduced American with a smaller quan- 
tity of cotton oil it. I sowed about 1 lb. of it this season ; it 
germinated well, but the plants have since nearly all died off, and 
the best of those which are still on the ground are not over 18 
inches high ; some of the seed is green, white, brown, and some 
with no fuzz at all, and with so little cotton on it, that the seed 
is (uiitc visible through the fibrous covering when the pod opens. 

Whether the above bo the effect of self-hybridization, or 
of tho plants under unfavourablo circumstances degenerat- 
ing, I am unable to say, but should you consider 
the matter worth tho trouble, it could easily be proved I think 
in this way : lot .some Egyptian seed, such as we have sown this 
season, be planted in a mstrict where no other exotic variety 
would bo grown near it, and destroy any mongrel which might 
appear before it flowered. The seed obtained might be considered 
pure Egyptian, and if hybridization be the cause, no plants such 
as I have ilescribod would be found the second season, as the 
Egyptian doe.s not seem to be affected any more by native 
pifllen than the native is by iiollou from it. Tne expense in doing 
tliis hei-o would not be much, and if carefully followed up, it 
might throw some light on the subject of hybridization and smec- 
tioii. Tho plant figured in Api>endix No. 2 will give an idea of 
tho one 1 speak of ; another figure shows, as explained in the 
note anpeiutoil thereto, the seed cleaned, and with the cotton on 
it. There arc several plants again this year among the Egyptian 
of exactly the same appearance. 

Tho measures being carried out for the improvement of 
cotton cultivation are similar to those reported last year. 1 have 
ot a machine which works well for sowing the cotton in lines, 
ut have not succeeded so well in getting a hoe to assist in clew- 
ing the fields of weeds and stirring the soil. 1 made two during 
this season on tho same principle as that used in Dharwar, but 
the weeds here are chiefly perennial deep-rooted grasses, which 
spring up immediately after watering the fields, and the roots 
are so tough, that they double over the blade of the hoe and 
ohoke it. I have given up all hope of sucoeeding on the plan of 
the Guzerat or Dhawar implement, and commenced to make one 
with several blades, shaped like an isosceles triangle, which 1 
think will be got to Work : at any rate the weeds will not ohoke 
it, and that is the only drawback with the other tool 

The Collector of Hyderabad has given me a cultivator fbr 
trial, and my choice of several wumowers. I have not had an 
opportunity of trying either of them, but I ampreparing to do so 
With l^th. As 1 willhave disoontiniM waterinffthe oottoniflaats 
in the course of another week, Ishall have plenty of cattle to 
woik the grubbK^ with which Imtoiid to go overidl the weedy 
land on tne farm during thewddays. with , what Colonv 
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Philips h«s given me end thoee you have on the way from 
England *fi>r tfo fiurm, my etook of implementa will be pretty 
complete when they' have all anrived^ and it ia to be noped 
eucoeea with them be equally so. 

l^mehtioned jn tome of my former reixirta that I thought 
the jalt eoi% which wao plenteoiia in eomo mrts of Sind, would 
be a good manure fbr cotton. Since then I ftnd it is extensively 
used ror that purpcwe by the native cultivators, who tell me it is 
next best to cow manure. I have not u^ any of it yet, but will 
have to do so next season. The salt in this neighbourhocKl is 
' the common table salt ^chloride of sodium), and it must ho 
pretty pure os well as plenteous, for I see pooplo extracting it 
for the market over half a mile irom the outskirts of the farm. 
This however is tvom drifted soil, which forms like snow-drifts 
in sheltered places and round bushes, and is the kind the culti- 
vators prefer for manure. The percentage of salt in the natural 
soil has boon found insufficient to pay for working it, but it is 
in some places too high to admit of the ground being cultivated. 

A quantity of farm yard manure was used, aiicT also sotne 
of the Ceylon and Australian fertilizers you sent rue. This 
foreign material I applied according to your instructions in the 
first instance, and lately some of it in u liquid state, not for the 
sake of giving direct nourishment to the plants, but as an antidote 
for white ants, and 1 have since obser\ o<l its good effects in this 
respect Fewer of the plants in the part of the field manured 
witn it as directed by you have Ix'on Killed by those destructive 
insects, that is the case where none of it was applied. 

Six bags of this new cotton iiiaiiure were scut up U\ the 
Collector of Shikarpoor for trial in his districts, but the season 
there is earlier than hero, and it aiTive<l too late to l^e us<‘d to 
advantage this season. Major Wallace however proinisos to sec 
it get justice next year. 

On referring to tho few diagrams apfKmdcd you will ob- 
ser\'e that all the varieties of plants have sent their roots 
well into the ground. There is one thing i»eculiar to all tho 
induced varieties, both native and exotic ; the root of the Sind 
plant strikes boldly into tlie soil to a depth of nearly three feet, 
while all the others more or loss incline to thi'ow out lateral roots, 
and not send their tap-root so far into the earth. Whatever 
may be the reason or this, it is not the hardness of the soil, ius 
I believe is the case in (luzerat. Though we do not [dough 
deeper than they seem to do, or go to half the trouble which 
they take in preparing the land previous to sowing, we have a 
more manageable material to deal with, and the frequent wator- 
iiig it getsliere soften it to a <lopth to which no [>lough could 
penetrate. After the land here is newly watered, a person would 
sink over the knees if he tried to walk over it. The differonce 
of soil and climate has pos.sibly something to do with tho pecu- 
liarity just noticed. The Hingunghat, which has boon three 
seasons in Sind, has sent its tap-root down in a itioro porpen* 
dicular direction, and with fewer branches than plants of tho 
same sort from seed introduced this season ; and the tap-root 
of the Broach variety has almost entirely disappeared here, as 3^011 
will observe by the plant under that name in the Apjicndix 
No. 1 . The Bourbon and Peruvian plants are too young to Ikj 
taken into account : the height of them are not over 2 J feet high. 

We will have a good quantity of selected Sind seed this I 
season ; and. I think, from the appearance of the Broach plant, 
that we might safely sow a good many acres with seed of it next j 
season, and also distribute some to any cultivator who wishes to ; 
try it. I believe several people will want to try some of the 
American seed ; so that if you think it desirable I will dispo.so ; 
of what I can spare of my acclimatized seed to the zemindars 
who may wish to have it ; but to do this I would require a few , 
maimds more of new seed, both of American and Broach, in time 
to sow about tho month of March. 

* The information which tho experiments hero this year will . 
furnish us with, may not be considered conclusive on account of tho 
small area sown, and tho late date on which the sowings were 
made. They will however give clear enough information as to 
what plants attention may be chiefly directed to, Avith the view 
of their Wng permanently introduced; and the two systems of ; 
conducting the farm now under trial will bo more decisive than 
I thought they ever could be. I will have more to say on this ; 
su^ect soon. , 

llie tobacco seed you last sent has done well, here and ^ 
at Hyderabad. I have iust received a few notes regarding Bour- ; 
bon cotton and tobacco from Mr. Patton, Deputy Collector of * 
Hydei'abad, which 1 beg to transmit to you as I received them. 
He sajrs : — 

1 send you a few paHiculars of the Bourbon cotton. You are 
aware as a further eimeriment I sowed about an acre and a half 
in the Government Nursery with acclimatized Bourbon seed, 
which 1 oollected from my last experiment in the Commissariat 
Qa^en, in the month of June last, after the water entered the 
oaaaL I gave the enerinieht no particular care — such as pre- 
pgriimjthe limd by ploughing or manuring, but let it have all 

oSmbe that a Sind zemindar gives his indigenous cotton — to 
pro^ .thgt exotic cottons really do not require so much care as 
ui nneraljbr believe^f which deters people fit>m growing 
tbfiw^ p I am glad to say that tho plants gjmvL up strong and 
'bealthyj with m more than ||hree watering in the month, 


I and are now from four to five foot in height, and .lMl .fojihof 
pods as they can be. I notice in thin experfomt 
plants are not so woody as those were in the. 

Garden, and are free firom white ants, which dosivoysd 
several of the plants last year in the same place, and thgy mm 
also flowered much earlier. 1 am now picking. A xetnindw 
who cultivates largely near the Gfovemnieut Norseiy is cojo* 

I vincod of the superiority of the Bourbon. 1 hope next season 
I to give him a quantity of picked seed for next year’s operations. 

1 am quite sanguine regarding the out-turn being more than 
the usual proportion, 

’’The Havoiinah tobacco seeds you gave me in August were 
sown, and irerminated freoly and vigorously, but owing to proper 
precautions not haring been taken, many of them were burnt up 
m the very hot days in Octolior, but I can yet show a fair bed ; 
some of tho plants are now about 2 ^ feet high, and the leaves are 
something enormous. T must tell you that I manured the beds 
with horse litter. 

“ The seeds of Shiraz and Havonnah I got from you since your 
return from Bombay are promising well, and I will shortly bo 
j able to make a good show. The plants get a few alight water- 
I ings, and the earth is stirred up occasionally. They are quite 
I from insects.” 

I I may mention when I first saw the part of the Goveniment 
Nursery where this experiment with Bourbon is carried ou, it 
AViis covered with jungle bushes. It has done much better at 
Hyderabad than at Halla. The tobacco which I sowed in August 
is also doing well ; only a few pLints came up at first, but during 
the last fortnight they have come up by the thousand. 1 shall 
' have as many as will plant several acres, 
j Tho Divi-divi seed germinated well, but got over- watered 
I one night through a rat making a hole in the main water-course. 

‘ I have only about a score of good plants now. I have had them 
transplanted lately, and they are doing well. 

The packet of silk cotton seed I will sow after tho cold days 
are over, in tho end of Fehniary. I observe in the correspondence 
which accompanied this seed, that cahtro^iig ^igemfea is men- 
tioned as a oott(>u.[)i‘oduciiig jdant. The natives here give it 
tlie same character^ jw Dr. ForlxH Watson does ; the staple is 
too short and weak fo make thread of, hut tho inner bark yields 
an oxcollont coidage material, which is much used here for 
making fishing lines and nets, both on account of its strength 
and for its ^kawot of withstanding the effects of water, we 
have any quantity of it hero. All wo want in order to make it 
an article of export, is an increased demand and a quick process 
of preparing the fibre. 

J have now given you a detailed account of what has been 
done towards establishing what I think may justly be said to bo 
tho first ex[)eriineiit ever undertaken in the cotton districts of 
Sintl for the improvemont of cotton cultivation^ and vegetable 
proilucts generally. I belie vo attention Inis l)een directed to the 
improvemont of cotton hero since 1840, and about 10 yeai-s ago 
Mr. Price, tho Amorican planter, was conduoting his experiments 
with exotics throughout the province, hut tho object cbiofly 
aimed at seems to have been the introduction of a beUer variety 
of cotton. The process of sowing and tho after culture appear to 
have boon left to the choice of tlie cultivator. Any attempt at 
varying the mode of culture is of a more recent aate, and tho 
improvement of tl^e indigenous plant does not seem to have been 
trie<l. In the arrangements now being carried out, neither of 
these objects has been overlookeil, and present appearances give 
fair promise of future success. The moat difficult problem we 
have to deal with soeins at present to be tho improvement of 
cultivation. To alter or inqirove an established system of culture 
is at all times an object hard to accomplish, and ospeciallyso 
Avhero the existing modes are so well rooted and so inexpensive 
as they are in Bind. It is an easy matter to say the Sindee is a 
bad cultivator, very much easier than to cultivate to better profit 
by any means one can take in hand. It is however hardly pos- 
sible that the present undei-taking will fail to accomplish some 
of the objects for which it has been set on foot, and /f it should 
only open up the way for private enterprise, in the same way, for 
instance, as the experiments in Dhorwur and Guzerat liave in a 
great measure lieeii the means of doing, the little money which 
will be expended on it will liave been well laid out. 

CAIX:;tITTA, 16th Maboh, 1871. 

THE ESTATES.- 

CoFPBK appears to be one of tho few articles of produce, the 
prospects of which have been improved by the war. A hone 
journal reviews the course of the market as^ follows - 
** Early in 1870 there was a considerable rise in prioe, with aa 
active market. When however the new enme begw to arrive iu 
April, and stocks had oonriderably increased, a Ml set iu. This 
reached its lowest point rather suddenly, imnedlately after the 
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declaration of war in July, and before it became known that the 
tide of inrasion would roll over France and not over Qermai^^ 
our best coffee customer. Only a few timid holdera were how- 
ever willing to take the panic prices which ruled till the drat 
battle of the war. The bulk of the importers withdrew from 
the market altogether at that time, and for weeks hardly any 
auctions were held of coffee in Mincing Lane, at a sea.son in 
which under ordinary circumstances they would have been very 
numerous. The market soon righted itself to some extent, for a 
high war duty enacted, but not then yet actually levied in France, 
led to a tempomry demand here for coffee to be sent to Fi‘ench 
ports in time to come in there at the old duty. As the war pro- 
ceeded it became clear that one of its main effects with resitect 
to coffee would be to curtail very largely the usual supply from 
the Brazils to Euroj^e carried on to a great extent in German 
bottoms, and thus to direct a large proportion of the exports 
from that country, which would under ordinary circumsUuces 
have come to Euroi>e, to the United States, where stocks were 
fortunately much smaller in proportion than in Europe. Later 
on it became evident that an enormous use and even wastage of 
the commoner kinds of Coffee was being caused on the Continent 
by the war. To armies at times bacily provided with animal 
food, coffee in large quantities became a necessity ; lienee our 
exports from London were maintained at their usual extent, 
while the price of Brazil and iiative-Ceylou, both in small sup- 
ply, and of all common coffee rose considerably in value. Colory 
Kinds and particularly Plantation, being exceedingly abundant 
here, while the main demand wa.s directed to inferior grades, 
continued at comparatively moderate prices till the end of the 
year. 

Good old Native Ceylon Coffee in Jan 1870, at 51 Shillings. 

Feb. ,, 57 „ 

April „ 57 „ 

May „ 60 „ 

July „ 45 ,, 

Oct. •„ 47 ,, 

Nov. „ 60 „ 

Dec. ft 53 „ 

The Americans are supposed to have imported in 1870 about 
300,000 bags Brazil more than in 1869, ttlihough the supply in 
1869 w’as larger than in 1870. As we stated this time lust year, 
so now we can affirm with greater emphasis, that the bright 
feature for the coffee market of the future is the rapidly increas- 
ing use of the berry in the United States, where the consump- 
tion seems capable of a future great extension. It is this fact 
mainly which has enabled us to record below a large decrease in | 
the previously somewhat unmanageable European stocks. The 
imports in London were in 1870 about C9,80i) ton.s against ; 
69,050 tons in 1869. The deliveries 69,200 ton.s against 63,JK)0 | 
tons ; ami the stock on the 31st Docoraber 1870, 24,35(> toiw | 
against 23,7(X) tons at the end of 1869. 

“ The stocks of coffee in the principal European ports on 1st 


January, were— 

1871. 1870. 

United Kingdom Tons 25,000 24,660 

Holland „ 32,260 34,400 

Antwerp 2,500 6,500 

Hamburgh i» 5,000 17,600 

Trieste » 3.460 4,160 

Havre 1,6(X) 18,760 


Total Tons 69,800 105,260 

** There is a certain quantity, not now very important, of duty 
paid coffee at Havre, in addition to the above returns.’' 


THE TEA GARDENS. 

The one topic of interest throughout the north, in connection 
with the tea gardens is the Looshai raid, upon which the Land- 
holders' Association have addressed the Government in a memo- 
rial which will be found below. The Indian Daily Examiner 
has some remarks upon the subject of great value. Our con- 
temporary says 

^ There is no use in concealing that our position on the 
eastern frontier is a very anomalous and questionable 
one. We have mar ked in our ma^, as British territory 
tracts of country that have not been eitiier ceded to or conquer- 
ed by us. We claim the whole region up to the great mountain 
ohain which constitutes the western boundary of independent 
Burmah, yet have no bettor ri^ht to do so than arises from the 
cMographioal position of the region itself, and from the fact that 
Burman has abanddnqd all sovereignty over lands and tribes 
which Burmah never reduced to oraerly submission to her rule. 
Gachar came to us ^ lapse and with a wholly undefined 
southern boundary, llie country beyond it, though in the maps 
msiked as Bntish territoiy, is held by tribes some of whbmhave 
long been uominally tributary and subject to Tipperah and 
Munipore, but none of whom acknowledge our supremacy. With 
Tipperah itself we have but dealings through the medium of a 
political superintendent. We have never overrun it with an 
expedition. Mr. Aitohisoo inthe let vol. of his Treatise/' eaye: 


Independent Tipperah Is not held by giftlkoitt ^e Britinh 
vernment or its pi^eoeeeors, or anv title deriv^ from lit or 
them, never having, been 8ai)jeotad by the MoguL^' 

Since then we have obtained no new claims to Tipperah ; 
yet in every recently published Qovernment map, and now in 
every Qovernment dooumeht in which mention of the sUte is 
made, the prefix independent appears no longer, but has sub* 
stitiited for it the word Hill, Hill Tipperah and not inde- 

S eiident Tipperah being now the approved nomenclature. We 
o not allude to these things in a spirit of cavil or of reprehen- 
sion. The triltes must succumb before the advance of civiliza- 
tion, or rather be absorbed by its ever onward rolling wave ; 
and such absolution i.s a very different thing from the an- 
nexation*' of ola established states in the heart of Hindoostan. 
But we do wnnt to attract public attention to the fact that the 
whole eastern frontier districts are as yet practical) v wild land, 
without the i>ale of civilization, and connected with which the 
greatest wonder is that there have not been during the last ten 
years many times as many raids as there have been. Those 
districts are to India what the most advanced backwoods or 
prairie districts are to the American Union. We have only bad 
(Vicbar since 1832, and for years and years previously it was 
tho scene of tribal fights and raids, and the nattle-ground on 
which eoiitinuonsly met tlio armed men of Munipora and inde- 
pendent Tipiun’iili t«).slay each other. Year after year fi'om 
1832 till about eighteen years ago Cachar was subject to raids by 
those very Loosluiis who, it is now evident, have been mixed up 
in the recent depredations. Such inroads bad then but a small 
interest for the general public, for there were no Europeau set- 
tlers in the district, and the Native suffereis, though doubtless 
commiserated, were powerless to noise their sufferings abroad. 
Nor iniwt we flattci ourselves that our advances towards the 
Hurraan boundary are not disliked by the tribes, and have 
caused them no apprehension. So far hack as seven years ago 
the Loosliai tribes complained that the English tea-planters were 
encroaching into territory which was not British, and there have 
been occasions when projected punitive expeditions into the 
heart of the tribal regions liavo been given up simply lest such 
hostile operations should bring down the tribes ou the widely 
detached tea gardens. It is necessary that public attention 
should be directed to these facts, not with the view of debarring 
enterprise and capital any right they nre entitled to, or any 
degree of the full liberal measure of encouragement which should 
be theirs, but iu order to a due appreciation of the difficulties 
that invariably have had existence iii connection with the duty 
of our eastern frontier ward and defence. 

Tho Landholders* Association, it is understood, intend to 
either go up to Government to claim for the owners of certain tea 
gardens in Gachar full satisfaction for the damage done by the 
hill tribes during the recent raids, or to take other measures 
towards that end. In fact, the tea planters want full money 
compensation, and for tlio present we have only to say that we 
wish they may get it. Whether they do or not, they will have 
lost nothing by asking Government for it. There is a plethora 
of money just now, and a portion of the surplus would be far 
better spent if devoted to the sustension of the tea interest in 
Cachar than to tho construction of certain public works, the 
propriety of undertaking which at all is exceedingly dubious. But 
as some of the gardens iu question are in pretty advanced localities 
there arises a question of peculiar interest to the general public, 
viz,, bas Government within tho last ten years or so been selling, 
under the was^e land rules, areas of land for tea-planting purposes 
situated in localities so far advanced as to be conterminous with 
the tract of wild tribes who do not acknowledge British authority, 
and who regard the advanced planters of C^har as invaders of 
their grounds ? If former Ooveruments of India have done thiS| 
then is there a case against the Goernment of Lord Mayo. An 
avowed object of the waste laud rules was to induce the invest- 
ment of British capital in the reclamation of lands which were 
then considered to be lying wholly unproductive to the State. 
Capital so induced bas a right to efficient protection, end in case 
such protection has not been afforded, to compensation for injury 
sustmued through the failure to afford it. 


THE LOOSHAI RAID. 

(Bengal Times.) 

All that has occurrad iu the late raids could easily have been 
foreseen and prevented by the adoption of the simplest precau- 
tionary measures. The experience of 1869 might have taught 
Government the inutility of treaties based on principles of con- 
ciliation ; but wc live in days of enlightenment, when examples 
count for nothing, and rules are tested by results never antioi- 

S ited, consequently never provided spinet. In the ey^ 
overnment alone, cure is perferaMe tp pwvention. v • ♦ 
What has happened this season is exacts what xi^ht have been 
expected as tne result of pa^ng no heed to wamiuge. We haye^ 
saU all along that planters who live oa exposed bou^m shoi^ 
stockade their garaens, or be prepared for the yidta w 
L«)oehai8, just as the American eetmrfi were, md stiU are of ^ 
Bed Indians. ACgmosblooln^ ^aUneof poatg elo^ 
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ftontter ftom wUob patrols slioald be eonstantlp on the move 
•iippears to ns the only feasible plan likely to do an^ good. We do 
not agree with those who are advocates for offensive operations 
against the savages. For if the count rv of the Looshais had been 
worth anything, and they had property the loss of which would 
have put them to much inconvenience, an expedition such as is 
propoM would no doubt have been advisable. But as it is, 
they have no valuables oy even permanent habitation, their vil- 
lages being usually built in about a oouple of days. Would it 
repay the coat ana trouble of an expedition gainst such poopio 
nnd such a country, even if it is attended with success ; would 
it be politic or prudent to despatch troops to harass and worry 
them ? in the present instance, moreover, it has not yet been 
ascertained to what tribe or tribes the raiders belong. It is our 
firm conviction that the expeditious which are now being orga- 
nised will either return as in 1869, without fulfiliug their object, 
or the unsupported detachments will come to positive grief. 

f Indian Daily Examiner,) 

Wb believe for some time post it has been under contempla- 
tion to station a political officer among these Looshais, and tho 
ocoasion is eminently one which invitee the revival of the pro- 
ject. He should be in all respects a civil os well as a political 
agent, analogous in function and authority to tho Deputy Com- 
missioner of the hill tracts of Chittagong, and should bo charged 
with precisely the saino responsibilities. A few years of quite 
assertion of British supremacy among the Loosbais would effect 
vast changes in their modes of thinking and living ; and from 
restless marauders and blood-thirsty robbers and thieves, they 
would sink down into honest cultivators and artizans. Wo would 
depute an able and zealous officer like Captniii Lewin aniiMig 
them, whom they would understand and willingly obey. With 
his peculiar knowledge of their character and sympathy for them 
it is impossible that he should fail. For, it will scarcely be 
believed, Captain Lewin sees something good in these mcrcilcs.s 
barbarians. He says — “ Let us not govern these hills for our- 
selves, but administer tho country for the well-being and happi- 
ness of the people dwelling therein. 

* # # # 

What is wanted here is not measures, but a man. Place over 
them an officer gifted with tho })ower oi rule ; not a more cog iu 
the great wheel of govorninont, but one tolerant of tho failings 
of his fellow-creatures, and yet prompt to seo and rocognizo in 
them the touch of the nature that makes tho whole world kin ; 
apt to enter into new trains of thought, and to modify and adopt 
ideas, but cautious in offending national prejudice. Under a 
guidance like this, let the people by slow degrees civilize them- 
selves. With education open to them, and yet moving under 
their own laws and customs, they will turn out not debased and 
miniature epitomes of Englishmen, but a new and noble typo of 
Ood's creatures.” 


( Indian Daily News.) 

Considering tho repeated inroads with which the savages 
threaten the north-eastern frontiers from time to time, it 
is meet that they should be taught a lesson such as they 
will not easily forget. The lives and property of peaceful British 
subjects ought to be sufficiently protected from these inroads. 
Unfortunately the Government of India vetoed the proposal of 
the local Government to send out a strong force against tho 
raiders iu 1869 to ensure peace in the frontiers. Tbo result is a 
repetition of the depredations by the Looshias in 1871 from the 
consequences of which both Europeans and Natives have suffered 
in life and in property. Lender the present circumstances wc 
hope the authorities will adopt sufficiently effective measures to 
prevent the recurrence of a state of things which is anything but 
creditable to the Government under which we live. 


HISTORY OF THE RAID. 

(Bengal Times.) 

For some time back there had been rumours that Cachar 
would be attacked in several quarters by the Looshais, and since 
the 90th January or thereabouts, there was a talk of guards 
being strengthened at the different out-posts, but these precau- 
iioDB were nefflected too lo^, and the sepoys, policemen, Alc., 
did not actually start in efiective numbers until one or two 
gardens had been cut up. The first garden that was visited 
was Alexaudrapore ; the attack was made in open day between 
11 and 12 o'clock of the 28rd, two gentlemen being present on 
the garden at the tii^ Mr. Sellar, who is both proprietor and 
manager, and Mr. Winobester, a firiend who was on a visit to 
him. Tney were about to sit down to breakfast when one or two 
.•oooliefl who had been working near the bungalow ran up and 
told them t^t the Looshais had come. They had scarcely 
been infbrmad this before the Looshais were on them and 
4 divi 6 st in the bungalow. Messrs. Sellar and Winoheeter im- 
mediateliy fledi M it would have been useless to stay in their 
onprepaM state (note Bing1e||gon being loiMd.J Mr. SeUar 
was lucky enough to escape, but his companion Winchester | 


was not so fortunate, ha was struck by a bullet Sod Was f mme **' 
diately surrounded, hacked to pieces, scalped, and otherwhie 
horribly mutilated. Mr. Sellar went on to Lotakandi (a jardeil ^ 
about two miles from hia) with his coolies. After Alexanampoffe 
had been pillaged, sackea and burnt, a few of the Looshais went 
in to Cutliachorra, a factory about half a mile off, but the noise 
of the firing had put Mr. Bagshaw, and hia assistant, Mr. Cook, 
on the ([id vive, and all that the Looshai was able to 
effect was to chop up some sick women. However,- 
two days afterwards, on tho 25'Jj, they came down iu stronger 
numbers, but as in tbo mean time Bagshaw hadgotsomepoUce- 
luon up to help him to dofond tho place, ho managed to drive 
them ofi. BctwecMi tho two gardens 27 coolies were killed, being 
liorribly maltreated and mutilated beforo death. Tho details 
rccoivod on unquestionable authority are so disgusting as to be 
unlit for publication. 

Tho next garden that was attacked was Monierkhall ; this 
attack took placo on Friday, the 27th instant. At 0 o'clock on 
the morning of the 27111, the Loo.shjiis camojdowu iu groat force, 
but as a good look out had been kept, our party managed to got 
into tbo stockade in timo. Tho hf>osbaU, who mnuberod botweon 
4(H) to 50i) were n‘pulsLMl ItimcK between I'oui A.M. and 11 p M., 
ilio EuropeanH making eapiial practice at long ranges with 
brtceh-load(‘rs and otliL-r » illos, tbo total number of availabbguufl 
being about 49 or r>0 ; out. of these tlu^ guard numbeied about 45 
Brown Bes.scs. Tbeio was no water or food iu tbo .stockade, and 
several sorties were nnnlo for water; al.so one to tbo bungalow 
h)r medicine and bi'andy for tlie little garri.son^ which were suc- 
cessful. Tile .'iniouiit of lo.s.s on our side being 5 wounded — 4 
se[)oys and the garden jeniiuUir,- all of Ibcin likely to recover, 
none of tlieir wounds bi'ing inorbd. At 1 1 r. M. the Looshais 
retjied, and a.s tho guard l»eg:iu to I’un .‘-bori of annonnition, 
.some nno was je<iuiied to lake Ibo inforination down b(3low. 
Me.s.sr.s. Pearco and ^irljaw ofleied to go, which they acconlingly 
did, with one of the sepoys wlio olleiod to accompany them. 
A small boat was on fho l ivor near the guard, tf> which they 
went ijuiotly diovn, and the niglit b(‘ing dark, they managed to 
getaway. On aiiival at Nug»leegi*ani tlio sepoy went into tho 
.station to report tho slate of allairs, and Mu.ssrs. Pcarco and 
Shaw walked to the nearest garden, whence tln*y sent the news 
to the .station. ^Ic.s.srs. Pearce and Shaw found Nugdeegram 
cunpty, that place having beem attacked at 12 o’clock of tho same 
day as ^lomcrkliall, ami villagc'r.s killed. The next day, the 
2Mh, policemen (>r sepoys who wore either going up to Mo- 
nicikhallor bad been .sent to en((nirc into the matter were 
attacked by the .samo body, who hatl evidently stayed in the 
jungle.s near the place, and it resulted in 0 policernon being killed 
and their heads cut ulf ; and one woundccl ; only two out of 
the 9 escaping. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

(Indian Daily Ernmner ) 

Any one looking at the map of tho north-eastern frontie*^ 
will perceive that the Loo.^hui region constitutes a break in the 
continuity of our frontier relations with tho empire of Burmah. 
First we nave ]\liinipore, next there i.s a line of Burmese territory 
oceuj>icd i)y iutoriiii* tribe, s of Kookie.s or Looshais, thou the 
Loosbai torritoi y bordering on P»urmah, and finally the boundary 
between hilly (’hittagong and Burmah. Lower down is the 
Briti.sh district of Akyab. In the terminal line between British 
and Burinesu territory, tho Looshai tract forms the ouly gap. 

( Indian Daily News.) 

The savages do not make their appearance by dozens or scores, 
they appear iu hiuidreds and arrnea with guas, spears, and decs, 
little knowing the might of the Government or the people they 
have to deal with, and the chastisement which it is in the power 
of the latter to inflict upon them. Onthe2lHtof January last 
these savages once more descended from their mountain fast- 
nesses. They visi^d certain villages in hill Tipperah, plun- 
dered and burnt tVHiouses of poor people such as cro.^ed their 
path. The peopla were powerless to resist such a furious and 
lawless body of a(ned men, consisting cf a party of no less than 
dOOKookies. The mars uders took their position on MatrabhiL 
It was not long, however, before another party of Mllmen 
descended and swelled the ranks of the marauders. The villagers 
in Sylhot and Cachar were alarmed when this state of thinM 
became gradually known. They were dismayed at the approadhi 
of men who had visited them about eight and twelve months 
beforo. The planters were equally apprehensive, as their lives 
and property were in jeopardy, ana they resolved to repulse 
the attacks of the savages. On the 22nd January the raiders 
attacked the coolies and the establishments employed in catch- 
ing elephants. . These poor fellows were fired upon in their 
quarters on the banks of the Sin^ river. Tnough skilled ' 
in oatching and taming wild elephants, they could not 
withstand armed men. They therefore fled in all direct- 
tioDS. On the 23Fd January, a party of the raiders entered 
Cachar via Alexandimore, whilst another proceeded to tbo 
Chaxgola outpost in Sylhet. In the latter place the police re- 
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pulsed and diaperaed them, as thej were not aufficiently nntnerons 
to stand the fight, bat in Caohar the fellows committed oonsi- 
derable ravages. They burnt a villas near Alezandrapore, 
killed more than a doaen of the inhaintants, whose bodies were 
found lying al^ut* They also destroyed the tea garden. Mr. 
Winchester and his little girl were shot just as they had finish- 
ed breakfast. The manager, Mr. Sellar, was wounded, but he 
fled into the jungles and saved his life. Some twelve coolies of 
this garden were severely wounded, seveml of whom died of the 
ii\junes they received. The Kutlecherra garden would have 
shared the same fata but for the European gentlemen who got 
timely notice, armed themselves, and by the bravery with which 
they resisted the attacks of the savages and drove them from 
the position which they had taken. The villages around were 
struck with terror. But the 25th ami 26th January passed off 
quietly. On the 27th the Looshais appeared in very large num- 
bers, invested Monierkhall, anddeBtroyed the village of Demia- 
khall. They met with little resistance, which emboldened them 
to proceed to Nugdeegram, a bazaar within ton miles of the 
Budder station. Here the police fought bravely, and killed a 
large number of the enemy. On the 28th the Looshais fell 
upon the sepoys who were proceeding to Monierkhall, killed 
several of them, and beat them back. The savages had about 
30 men killed and wounded, but they took away all the bodies 
with them. On the 30th some 4<K> men attacked Votipilars 
village. After killing 22 men and capturing some women, they 
are said to have proceeded to Monierkhall. Up to the 2nd 
February no more raids have been committed. The raiders are 
said to cover themselves with a long Jl'Acs/i from the head to 
middle of the calf. They also have a pugri. They behaved 
very differently from the raiders of 1869. The sepoys allege 
that they have old mutineers amongst them. We had hut a 
little forco at Cachnr to resist the enemy. This consisted of 
250 sepoys and 222 armed policemen. 250 sepoys have since 
arrived in Sylhet on the 25th February, 'fho Deputy Com- 
missioner of the place, Mr. Edgar, has been doing his best 
to save the places visited after re:civing intelligence of the 
approach of the raiders. ^ 


CINCHONA. 


HISTORY OP THE INTRODUCTION AND CULTIVATION OP 
CINCHONA IN INDIA. 

The following history of the introduction and cultivation 
of cinchona in India is, wc think, of sufficient interest to claim 
a place in our columns. The facts have beon cfdloctt'd with 
care, and, our corrosiKjiident informs us, may bo implicitly 
relied on. 

The credit of having beon the first to suggest the introduc- 
tion of the Peruvian cinchonas into tin's country belongs to 
Dr. Roylo, who makes a pti-ssiug allusion to tho possibility of 
success in their cultivation hero, at page 240 of his lUvafrafinns 
of thr^ Botany of tho Khmlamn Mountains^' published in 183flr. 
In 1851 and 1862 tho sunject Wiis taken up warmly by Dr. 
Falconer at tho suggestion of tho Agri-IIorticultural Society, 
and several papers upon cinchona were submitted to the 
Government of India, with a request that tihe consideration 
might bo given to it which tho importance of the subject 
deserved. 

As tho immediate result of this action on tho part of tho 
Society, the Court of Directors tranRmitte4l to tho Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens six plant.s, fiv'o of which arrived in a hoidthy 
state. Those were sent on to Darieoling, where only three 
arrived alive^. and these trees perislieu from tho cold duiing the 
ensuing winter. 

The next link in the chain of cinchona history in India wa^ 
the publication of an essay by Dr. Thomas Anderson, in the 
Amiala of Medical Scimce in 1855, strongly urging tho introduc- 
tion of tnis valuable plant and its trial on tho Darjeeling hills; 
and in the following year tlio Society again stirred in the matter, 
which was also about this time taken up by the Indian Medical 
Board. 

In J uly 1856, a committee of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society was ap|X)inted to arrange the details for tho offer of 
premia for articles of raw produce, and for essays refeniiig to 
the subject of quinine-yielding plants. And tho Secretary ad- 
dressed Govorumeut again in August 1856 in a long and forcibly 
worded communication, and received a reply in the following 
November to the efl'ect that ** the Honprable Court of Directors 
will be moved to send a properly qiialified collector to South 
America to collect and bring to India a sufficient quantity of 
the best species of cinchona,*’ Ac., Ac. 

At a subsequent meeting in 1858, the following minute, 
extracted from a despatch of the Honorable Court of Dilators 
in reference to the aoove application, was communicated by the 
Government of India We did not fail to take immediate 
stops for canring out tho recommendation of your Goveniment 
on this impomnt subject. We regret, however^that our mea- 
sures have not yot been attended with tho desir^ success. We 
hope that we may be able at no distant period to obtain a ooUeo- 


tion of both plants and seeds of the qoiziine-yiddiiig 
and we will give you early intimation of the same^ jaorder 
the necessary preparations may be made for disposing of thm 
to the best advanta^ on their ajrival in 

At the next meeting in June,^ the Government of Indin Cofn^ 
munlttted tho copy of a minnteof the Bight Honorable ihmf 
Governor-General, Lord Canning, on the introduotion eftho 
cinchona plants into India, dated October 1856, in which tho 
recommendation of tho Society is strongly supported. 

Tho delay in caiTying out the suggestions of the Society was 
caused by the death of Dr. Boyle, who was entrusted by tho 
Board of Directors with tho arrangemouts for procuring tlm 
plants from South America. But in 1859 Mr. Clement Mark- 
ham was deputed by the Indian Council for the pur|^se of pro- 
curing Boeds and plants of the various kinds of cinchona for 
transmission to India. India is greatly indebted to this gen« 
tleman for the energy and activity he displayed in his jonmey 
to South America, and afterwards to tnis country, but most 
es)>ecially for tho able and complete arrangements he made for the 
despatch and receipt of plants and seed through the agency of' 
his coadjutors, Messrs. Spruce, Putchell, and Cross. 

Mr. Markham W7x.s successful in bringing a number of plants 
to this country, but unfortunately the whole of his introdu^ons, 
08 well os tho cuttings dei'ived fl'om them, all perished in the 
Neilgherry plaiit.'itions early in 1861, and for a short time India 
was without a single specitnon of cinchona other than a few 
^\hic}l had been brought out from Kewby Dr. Thomas Anderson, 
and which were then ffourishing in Ceylon. 

Shortly after the death of the last of Mr. Markham’s cuttings, 
his agent, Mr. Cross, arrived at Madras, bringhig with him a 
large and valuable collection of plants and seed from South 
America, together with six plants or cinchona calisa/ya from Kew 
originally introduced there by Dr. Weddle. This most vaJuable 
species not having been received in any quantity Government 
deputed Dr. Anderson to proceed to Java in September 1861^ 
for tho cx|)ross imrposo of procuring this particular description, 
and in this expemtion he was eminently successful, bringing 
with him also four plants of cinchona landfoUa, another of the 
richest species, a variety of the well-known o>*own hark. 

These, and siibsoqucnt specimens collected by Mr. Markham’s 
agent, arc tho stock from which all the extensive plantations in 
India have been supplied. — Vionccr. 


rnoCEEDINGS OP THE MADRAS (iOVERNMENT, REVENUE DEPART- 
MENT, 7th Febriiaiy 1871. 

Road tho following papers : — 

No. 87. From J. Broughton. Esq., Government Quinologist 
to tho Acting Secretary to Govornment, Revenue Depart- 
ment, Fort Saint Georgo, dated Ootacamund, Slat 
August 1870. 

In the following pages I have the honour to communicate 
some results obtained, connected with the subject of the em- 
phyment of the cinchona febrifuge in this country, also soma 
statistical considerations having reference to the future yield 
of the plantations. 

In the original instructions (letter from the Under- Secretary of 
State, dated 22nd Sept. 1866,) I had the honour to receive from 
the Homo Government, 1 am told (in paragraph 3) that it was 
required “ to ivseertain the preparation of the febrifuge which 
wdll coinbino cbcax)nuss with efficacy in the greatest degree, 
(and in i>aragraph 4), and, finally, it will be expected from the 
chemist that ho should, through his investigations, enable 
Her Majesty’s Government to arrive at a decision with respect 
to tho best and cheapest method of preparing the febrifuge for 
use among the labouring clasBos of the Natives of India. He 
will also be required to consider the questions connected with 
tlie manufacture of the cinchona febrifuge for the use of hos- 
pitals ami troops in India.” 

In a report appearing in Proceedings of Madras Government 
Revenue Department, No. 240, of 13th December 1867. para- 
graph 10, 1 had the honour to propose a preparation which I 
then believed would combine the qualities desired in the febri- 
fuge to be extensively used in this country. During the subse- 
quent two years I prepared small quantities of Uiis substfmoe 
for medical trial in my experimental laboratory, and flnding the 
results of its medical employment as encouraging as I expected 
from its composition, I commenced in Januaiy last to manufac- 
ture it on a larger scale in the email manumotory then just 
erected near the gardens at Ootacamund. 

Up to the present date about 70 lbs, of this febii&ige have 
been prepared and supplied to the Medical Stores. As it 
consists of the alkaloids (mixed as they naturally occur in the 
plant) preoipibated from solution in an uncrystalhsed but tolera- 
bly pure state, it has been appropriately named by Dr. Mackenzie 

amorphous quinine/’ by wnion napie 1 trust it may hencefor- 
ward be called. The results of its actual medical use seem te 
have been very satisfactory. 1 learn from tiie Medical Inspector- 
General that ha intends to submit these results to Gtovemmenlt 
with his own opinion of the valiie of the febrifuge. On fleuml 
grounds I strongl5^>tecommend the extensive adoption of amor- 
phous quinine as a ftbrifiige that appears to meet the fidl 
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YeqnijremeniB of the case ; but it ia of course oti the medical 
teatimoD^r to its qualities that the deciaiou roust floally leat 1 
now await the opiuioa and directions of Oovemmeut on thia 
point 

I And that the bark of 0. of which half of the plan- 

tations oonsisi, exceedingly well adapted for the preparation of 
amorphous quinine. 1 have had occasion in several fore^^g 
repora to point out certain disadvantages which attach to this 
bark for the preparation of pure crystalline salts of the respective 
alkaloids. These do not, however, in the least affect the mann> 
facture of amorphous quinine, while the large total yield of the 
bark renders it particiuarly suited to the extensive and cheap 
manufacture which it appears to me should be established on 
the Neil^herreis. Hence in all plans and considerations con- 
nected vnth the ^reparation of amorphous quinine, 1 shall only 
consider the bark of 0. s^icolruhra. The bark of G. officinalfs 
will And its best application in the manufacture of pure crystal- 
line sulphates of the alkaloids either in this country or in 
£bK)pe. 

In order to produce as cheap a pn^luct as t)ossible, it will l)e 
necessary to manufacture on the spot on which the bark gmws. 
The cost of conveying the bark from NeJdiiaittum to Ootaca- 
mund, and the price of fuel at the latter pltico, eutail so iiiuch 
expense that there can be no question as to the expediency of 
working up the bark on the plantations themselves. The iircgu- 
lar and defective supply of bark has been the source of the main 
difficulty in carrying on th'i manufactory at Ootucamund. I 
reckon that when working at Neddivuttum, with a rough but 
effective “ plant,” with bark of mean quality, and preparing H<M) 
lbs. of alkaloid per annum, tlie cost of the same (including that 
of the bark) will be alioiit one rupee per ounce. A larger out- 
turn would still further diminish the price. 

Having had in view for some time tlie eventual inaiiufac*ture 
of considerable quantities of ainorplKnis t|uinine, I have taken 
some pains to estimate the amount of that substance in tin* re<l 
barks of the plantations. M y estimations w^ere made last spring, 
and depend on <lata given in appendix ; — 


591 .AGO. If an ai^th part of theae be annually out down, 
bark of 73,965 trees wul be annually available. Thia amooni 
will yield no leas than 10,323 lbs. of mixed alkaloids’— « quAOilly 
which must be in considerable excess of any possible aetnsiid 
for febriAige in this Presidency. The same number of trees 
will yield 1,730 cwts. of dry red bark, of which about 1,400 owts. 
would be At for export. This 


Number of 
trees. 


19,500 

Do. 

29,400 

Do. 

45,300 

Do. 

08,650 

Do. 

78,430 

Do. 

152,050 

Do. 


Ago. 

Bark. 

i^uautity ot 
alkaloids con- 



tained in lbs. 

Yoara. 




Trunk 

i,h:« 

Do. 

Branch 

815 


Trunk 

2,09r> 

Do. 

Branch 

605 

61 

'frank 

2,310 

Do. 

Branch 

860 

H 

IVunk 

1 3,205 

Do. 

Branch 

1,105 

3* 1 

Trunk 

1,468 

Du. 

Branch 

279 

24 

Trnnk 

632 

Do. 1 

Branch 

166 

1 

Total 1 

16, .363 


Thus at the present time the rod barks alone of the Neilgherry 
Government plantations contain 15,000 lbs., or nearly 7 tons of 
a febrifuge, which I learu is equal or nearly equal to ordinary 
quinine sulphate in efficacy. 1 cannot, therefore, think that it 
is premature to endeavour to prepare sufficieut febrifuge 
supply the hospitals and dispensaries during the forthcoming 
year. 

Ill 1867 a cousiderahle number of our oldest trees of red bark 
were cut down in order that the bark might he sent to England 
for sale. From the stumps have spriuig vigorous shoots that 
have at the present time attained a height of 1 to 15 feet. I 
recently collected a mean sjieciiucn of the bark of these shoots. 
Its analysis gave in 100 ports of dry l^ark — 

Total alkaloids 6*34 

Quinine 1*37 

Cinchonidine and cinchonine . 4 97 


r will yield 1,730 cwts. of dry red bark, of which about 1,400 owta. 
I would be At for exjport. This latter amount would be about a 
I seventeenth iiart or the quantity of bark annually im])orted 
) from South America into England. 

I conceive that the foregoing arithmetical considerations 
' justify the couclusion that Gu exteusivo of cinchona planting 
' by Government has already reache<l its limit. From the returns 
of the plantations hero there is a gross total of one and a-quarter 
millions of trees plante<l. The returns of the plantations in 
Bengal give 1,465,999 trees planted. In Java the returns give 
1,532,1<^. The private plantations on those hills ontain at 
least a million trees, and as many moi*e may bo certainly rook- 
oiied for the private plantations in tho Himalayan valleys. I do 
notiH)sseHs definite information of thenumlKjrs planted in Ceylon, 
but they numbered at least 250, (K)0 ti*oes. In Jamaica 70, (KK) 
trees, principally red harks, are planted and nourishing exceed- 
ingly. At St. Helena, in 1808, 5,(H.K) trees were planted, and it 
was expected in a year to have 20,(X)0 planted. At Oratava in 
Teneriffe the cultivation is commenced with success. On the 
Organ Mountains in Brazil the same success is attained. Tho 
only place where the cultivation has apparently l>eeu unsuccess- 
ful is at Chiftii in Algeria, where the cold winds appear to have 
at length nearly extinguished the i>laiits, originally supplied 
from this Pi*esitloucy. 

Altogether it may he estimated that seven millions of cinchona 
trees are under cultiiatiou in viirious parts of the world, and 
that the nund^er is increiusing annually. It aiq^ears, therefore, 
that unless 4t Ini to supply an urgent hjcal want, there can 
.scarcely bo further neoe.s.sity for (lovernineni pressing cinchona 
cultivatit>ii in other parts t)f this Presiilency. It is most desirable 
for the interests of the cultivation that the demand for hark lie 
not exceeded^ 

It would l»o of cousiderahle service if a probable e.stimate 
could bo formed of the amount of febrifuge that would la; i«n- 
siimeil in this Presidency if the price were reduced to 1 rupee 
the ounce. 1 am informed that the mean annual consumption 
at the Medical Stores for the five years ending 3lst March 1807 
was 344 lbs. of (piiniiie sulpliate and 910 lbs. of cinchona bark, 
or in round miml^ers 475 lbs. of quinine sulphate altogether. I 
am informed'*^ by some authorities that four times, and by fitliers 
that ten times, the amount would be consumed if the cost were 
reduced. It api^iu’s to me that it would ho well worth while 
to endeavour to iirocure some detiniU* niformatioii on this 
2 x>int before manufacture l)e commenced on an extensive scale. 

If pure crystallized sulpb.'ito of (iuinine boprepiU*od in this coun- 
try, the C. ojjkinalitf and G. callnaifd will be the fittest Hource.s. 

[ have hitherto made no attempt to man n facture pure .sulphates 
except ou a small scale. The red bark, from the difficulty of 
l»urification, would he a conqiarativcly costly source* ; and tho . 
trees ol' C. ojfirl tialk are .scarcely enough develope«l to take their 
bark excej^t at a loss. I projxjse eveiitnally to make use of tho 
small manufactory at Ootacarauiul for an atteinj^t .at the jire- 
paration of pure sulpliate of (|uiiuiie from tho crown barks of 
the Dodalietta [dantations ; though whether this salt can be pro- 
fitably made in this country there are at 2 >resent no tnist- 
Avorthy experimental ilata to determine. The <jnostion will l)o 
attacked us soon lus a supjily of suitable bark is available ; 1 am 
alrejwly in jxissession of ht apiiaratiis for this jaiiqiose. 

On the 2 >resnm 2 >tioii that the iiqiort of the Medical Ins|xjctor 
(xciieral als)vo mentioned, respecting the results of the employ- 
ment of amorphous quinine will be found satisfactory to Govern- 
ment, J have the Imnour to propo.se the following request — 

That I be jierniitted to expeiul all the savings I can effect out 
of my total sanctioned budget m’ant in converting, as far as 
j)o.ssil)le, the now disused jail at Neddivuttum into a suitable 
place for iKuformmg at least the imdiminary extraction of the 
nark on the spot, irr order to avoid the cost of ciuriage of bark 
to Ootacanuind. 

I would also advise that a certain number of trees of those 


Pure sulphate of quinine obtaiued crystal izod 1'14 

Pure sulphate of cinchonidine obtained crystallized 4*29 

When it is considered that the shoots were but three years 
old, this analysis must be considered most satisfactory. It 
aeems to justify the anticipation that coppicing will hereafter 
be an important moans of croping the ^daiitations. This 
method has the further recommendation of Airnishing excellent 
fbel without the necessity of destroying the sholahs. It api>ears 
to me to be very necessary that a O/Onsiderable number of trees 
of seven years old should be cut down in order that the methoil 
of coppicing should bo tried and the expenses as compared with 
the plan or mossing be accurately determined, ^ 

I will assume wat after a tree aged eight years has been 
cut down, that the shoots, after a lapse of eight years, will 
produce as much bark as the original tree — an assumption that 
will not, under any circumstances, entail a gy|*t error. The 
number of growing trees of red t^rk on tho planlations is about 


2 >lanted in 1863 1x3 cut <lown when thi3 season of maximum yield 
anMvo.s, in order to test i)r.'ictically the method of cropping the 
plantations by cop[>icing. 1 would also rucommond that a «jn- 
siderable jmrt of the best bark thus obtained be sent t<» England 
for sale in ojien market, and the rciiiain<ler be worked up in the 
alkaloid luamifoctory. As soon os a sufficiont amount of our 
admirable crown bark is fit for cropping, I think that a supply 
should also be sent to the English market, as I am convinced 
that its good, (jiiality will give a reputation to tho Indian 
cinchona bark. 

In accordance with G. O., No, 426, of February 19th, 1860, a 
considerable number of trees wore treated by Mr. Mclvoi^s moss- 
ing process in order that the practical and nnaticial conscqueucea 
might be determined on a sufficient scale. I Dresume from the 
tenor of the various orders on the matter that Government 
intend that I should examine and report on the results of tlie 

* I l«anMd from th« Medical Inspaotor Qeueral that the Amount used last, year 
WAS 700 to 800 Ibn., And that the dernAnd la AnnuAlly InoresNlng. 
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ozporiment* It appeara to me that in order to arrive ait a defi- 
nite deoiaion aa to the practical value of the prooesa, which will 
require an accurate oonaideration of the entailed ej^naea, the 
matter might be advautageoualy referred to a third peraon. I 
propoae therefore that the variona results be communicated 
to tne Commiaaioner of the Neilgherriea as they are obtained, 
who will thuB be able to give Govenimeut an unbiassed opinion 
cf the gross result, and who can be referred to on the occurrence 
of any difference of ojnnion in the conduct of the experiment. 
If Government think fit I will therefore report on this subject 
to Mr. Breeks instead of to Govominent. 


\rPENDIX. 

Data of concealing G, succiruhm. 

Trees of the }>lantiug of 1802 yielded a mecan iier tree of 3*9 
lbs. of trunk liark containing 67*13 per cent, of water, and 4*6 
lbs. of branch bark containing 70*79 i>er cent, of water. Trunk 
bark dry contained 7*56 per cent, alkaloids ; brunch bark 3*2 per 
cent of alkaloids. 

Trees of the planting of 1863 yielded a mean of 3*6 lbs. of 
trunk bark contAiuing 67*88 per cent, water, and 2*8 ll)s. of 
branch bark containing 71*87 per cent, of water. Trunk bark 
contained 6*23 per cent, of alkaloids in dry hark ; bninch hark 
2*63 per cent, alkaloids. 

Trees of the planting of 1864 \ielded a mean of l*77rj lbs. of 
trunk liark containing 60*78 per cent, of water, and 13 lbs. of 
branch bark containing 51*64 per cent, of water. Bark was 
allowed to getpaitially flry before weighing, 'rriink bark con- 
tained wljondry 7*33 per cent, of alkaloids ; branch bark 3*07 per 
cent. 

Trees of the planting of 1865 yielded a mean of 2*66 lbs. of 
trunk bark containing 73 per cent, of water, and 2*83 lbs. of 
branch bark containing 75 per cent, of water. Trunk bark con- 
tained 6*49 1 ) 01 * cent, alkaloids when dry ; branch bark 2*28 per 
cent. 

Trees of the planting of 1866 yielded a mean of 0*84 lbs. of 
trunk bark containing 66*94 [)er cent, of water, an?l 0*66 lbs. of 
bi’anch bark containing 73*68 per cent, of water. Trunk bark 
when dry contained 6*61 per cent, of alkaloids ; branch bark 4*96 
per cent. 

Trees of the planting of 1867 yielded a mean of 0*68 lbs. of 
trunk bark containing 73*09 per cent, of water, and 0*37 lbs. of 
branch bark containing 6o*67 ncr cent, of water. Trunk bark 
contained 2*21 per cent, of alkaloids, and brunch bark 0*81 per 
cent. 


COFFEE. 


EXPORTS OF COFFEK, <fec., FROM THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

Although the cflbct on the homo markets is almost infinitesi- 
mal of the exports of oiir staple article of produce from the 
Straits Colonics and the isles of the Eastern Archipelago (always 
excepting Java) yet it is of some interest to have the aggregate 
figures shewing the total e.xports for a senos of years as follows : — 
Qiuuitity of ct)tt'ec exported from Singapore to Great Britian, 
1803-1870 



PicuU — T’Cwt-f. 

VicuIb — CwtH. 

1868.., 

.... 8,932=10,633 

1867.. ..^0,627= 24.436 

1864... 

.11,915^ 14,184 

1868.. ..24,794=29.516 

1865.. 

.... 9,657 --11,370 

1869.. ..20,474^ 24,373 

1866... 

...14,327=17,053 

1870.. ..16, 972- -20, 206 

From Bcnang no exports till— 



1868 350 piculs — 416 cwts. 


1869 315 

M =375 „ 


1870 13 

„ = 16 

Fi’om Manilla to Europe, United States, ainl Australia 


Ficiiln = CwiH. 

PioulB — Cwts. 

I860.. 

.... 4,261 r.-:. 6,060 

1866.. ..16,803=18,822 

1861.. 

. .14,386=17,126 

1867.. 21,853=26,016 

1862.. 

....13,737=16,353 

1868.. ..82,149^.38,272 

1863.. 

.... 8,096=" 9,638 

1869.. ..34,406 =40,969 

1864.. 

....13,874-16,616 

1870.. ..28,573=34,016 

1865.. 

....33,603=39,884 



From Manilla, \ltwlo,and Cube, the e.xi>ort for 1869 and 1870, 
of coffee is given as follows : — 


Piculs CvrtA, 


Total to all countries 


(1869. 
1 1870. 


.42,810=60,369 

.34,120=40,619 


80 that lost year the Straits and Philippine ports only export- 
ed altogether 51,105 piculs or 60,839 cwts. of our staple, although 
in 1868 the rotiun would seem to have been not for short of 
85,000 cwts. 


STIMULATING MANURES. 

{Ceylon Times.) 

Sir,— I was very glad to see in your overland issue a remark 
about the probable serious decrease in the coffee crop of 1870- 
71, the very bad feature being that though crops are so small the 
appearanoe of estates is so very poor. As a aisinterested man, 


beyqnd my responsibility as a Buperintendent, 1 saythatthattMur- 
ing carried on daring the last ibvee years with mificdalxiuttifureB 
has been anything bnt beneficial. I have consulted many men 
whose experience and position amply qualify them to give an 
opinion, and we all agree that bones and other forcing tnaniirea 
are a mistake. In this way we iJlow that in a given time an 
es^te may bo mode to bear heavily and give more profit by the 
a^lication of those manures than it woiud if left alone, but we 
assert that the after effect of the mannre is so bad, whatever the 
cause may l)e, that very soon there will be no estate at all left, 
or rather I ought to say, no trees left on the estate. Doubtless 
there are certain estates that do well with these manures, just 
as there are certain e.state8 that do well without any manure. 
Isolated cases prove nothing ; take districts with coffw under 
3,000 feet and give us the ex]()erieiico of three years. This is a veiy 
serioiiR thing. The fact is indisputable that stimulants are 
allowable only in certain exceptional cases. No doubt there 
may Ix^ exceptional cases in estates, but a general application of 
stimulants here, there, and eveiywdiere cannot be right. I do 
not wish to forbode evil with all the gloom at present surround- 
ing us, but I must ask you to give a word of cautioi) to the over 
sanguine and inconsidomte. Unless there is a cliango quickly 
the day of reckoning is very near. 

W. H. J. 

Kandy, 27th Janunry 1871. 


A PREVENTIVE FOR WASHING AWAY OF SOIL FROM COFFEE TREES. 

A Mu. Hawke, a planter, wrifes as follows to the Ceylon 
Ohso'VPY : — “ Few of the Ceylon coffee-planters, who have given 
their serious attention to the washing away of the soil from the 
roots of the coffee tree, would not reailily admit that nine-tenths 
of the states that have gone out have been washed out, and that 
nine-tenths of the states that are now in a thriving condition are 
undergoing the same jwocess of denudation and will sooner or 
later-sharp tlie .same fate. During the past twenty years a 
great <loal of my time and thought have been given to find out a 
remedy for the evil, and T have at la.st hit on a way of keeping up 
the S{)il for once and for ever, and am prepai*ed to give occular, 
practical, and theoretical demonstration of the fact. For the pur- 
po.se of te.sling the plan a strearii of water (as much iis would fall 
in rain iu ten year.s) has boon continuously ninning within 18 
inche.sof the roots t)f tlie tree,**, and i)aradoxical r.s the operatiii 
may sound, it i.s neverHieless true that I have been daily adding 
fre.sh soil to the roots.'’ On this the editor remarks : — “Wc 
fancy the .secret of pre venting wash i.s a well planned and care- 
fully executed .sy.stcrii of drainage, which would enable rain-water 
to run off’ without carrying soil with it. There is nothing para- 
doxical in .soil being deposited from a running stream, but our 
sanguine correspondent does not surely moan to say, that rain 
water wouhl deposit fre.shsoil. We should like to have an inde- 
pendent account of Mr. Hawke’s process.” 


THE TWO ws. 

Sir, — Wash and wind arc the planter’s greatest enemies ; and 
any man who can introduce a plan which* wdll cure the one or 
moderate the other will be a benefactor to the planting public. 
Mr. Hawke has told you he can prevent wash on coffee estates. 
You have hardly given him fair play by throwing a wet blanket 
of .suspicion on his scheme witlioiit knowing what it is. You 
fear ho is too sanguine, and suppose that only draining will pre- 
vent M ash. Better would it be to encourage him to develope his 
plan. Mr. Hawke may be sanguine, but he is ingenious. You 
ma^ recollect he was the fii st to reduce to a system the making 
weedy estates clean, and to prove that 900 to 1,000 tteos per 
man could l)e worked up to on a weedy estate, while most 
lx)oplo were content to stick at 120. If his plan be a good one 
the knowledge will be well worth paying for .* and every estato- 
oAvner whose land is liable to wash (and few lands are not so) would 
l)e too glad to remunerate him. But Mr. Ha^Hce should first 
prove hip plan practicable and a success. 

TEST. 

[If Mr. Hawke can toll what Tennyt^on would call any thing worth the 
knowing," the old planter ia not likely to bo ao nervoualy aenaltive aa to withhold 
it. Ijecanae we did not po into ecetaciea over a dieoovery of the nature of which we 
received not ovon on idea. We euppoee Mr. Hawke will oonflde hia eeheme to- 
the Plantora* AsBooiation Oommlttee.— Ed. C* O ] 


THE COFFEE PLANTER OF CEYLON. 

A CAREFUL persuol of Mr. Sabonadiero's valuable manual gives 
us a more vivid idea than ever of the mistake which some people 
commit in supposing that any half-educated person wiUdomr 
a coffee planter ; that less of natural intelligence and acquired 
knowledge is requisite for the tropical amomturiat than for his 
brethren, who are destined for the wiUks of oonuneroe or the 
ranks of the civil and military services of Government. We fear 
that much of the loss and disappointxnent which proprietors 
have had to mourn over owe their origin to the feflaciotui notion ^ 
we have referred to. To make a food oofibe planter, as to make 
a good anytlung ^fee, a man onmto haveaaottna miiid ina 
•healthy bodjC^ A robust otpstitution is perhaps more to be 
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<l6»iderated in thia line of life thttn iu thoee of couMOiercey banking, 
the Civil Service and the loamed profeseionfi. A oouecienco 
^ded hy Christian principle, too, is here' of the last iinix>rtance. 
^Thy have so many, who l^an a coffee planting career so well, 
broken down, and why are- the experienced planers who can he 
thoroughly tested, and for whose services pronrietors and agents 
eagerly compete, comparativelv so few? Moral priucipS ha^ 
not Imn strong enough to eiianle nlen id resist temptations to 
which a solitary life, (Sstant from social amenities and religions 
restraints and privileges, has added force. Comfort is found in 
stimulants ; the man ** lakes to drink that leads to habits and 
associations which deprive the victim of his own self rcspoct and 
the rest>ect of oven the coolies it is his business to conniiand. 
Rapidly or ^'odually the <leptli8 of <legradrttiuii arc rcjiched and 
the once br^ht youth is a broken down loafer, mooning al^out, 
talking of his having been uiifoijunato, and that in Ceylon jh*!)- 
ple are ** down on a iwor chaji who has not Wn ** lucky.’* AVe 
will not fill in the details of a picture but too familiar to many 
of our readora. The waifs and strays of the planting community 
— who find nsvlums at the oxi)enee of tneir fellows are to 1 hi 


— who find asylums at the oxiHJiise of tneir fellows are to 1 hi 
heard of, if not seeft, in most large districts (some are shipped 
oft’ by suliscription) aud if you listen to their story aiulW- 
lieve it^ you will lay at tho d(H)r of misforfnnc wliat owed its 
► origin simply to fault — to moral infirmity. Our readers will not 
misiiuderstand us iis making an assi . lion more sweeping than 
we intend it to-ln) : we are talking only of a por rrvta<jf\ though 
a sei'iSus -Fliit to Ini a good coffee planttJi* it is not enough 

that a man sliould liave n g(K)d constitution and indnstrioiis 
habits, with the iHnvej* of controlling his apjxititos. IJo must 
have at conunencing or acipiire as ho goos«ni a fair iicriuaintanec 
, with many branches ofgener.il knowledge an<l especially natural 
science. It is not nee-essiiry tli.it the eoflee planter should be 
learned in tho (ilassicul langnages or fluent in tliom<Mlern tongues, 
but ceriainly ftwilit}^ in acquiring laiiguagtja is of iinjini-taiiee. 
The manager of a coffee estate in (Vvl<»ri,to In* thoronglily use- 
ful and stiocessfiil, (Uight to be well n]> in colloipiial Tamil, at 
least. Mr. Sabonadiero Httribiit(!M his own good relations with 
his coolies to his .ability to coinmunieato witli tlieiii directly I »y 
a fluent use of tlieir own language. Wc know what the ]u*cju> 
dices against tho “ miihlleman” are amongst races far higher in 
the scale of eivilizatinii than the 'rainil coolies. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, at the great advantage I'ossessed hy the Sujht- 
intendent, who without descending a step to any thinglhat is 
degi'adingin thenativc level, is able with precision toc<»nvoy bis 
directions to the workmen in tlu‘ir own language and ])erfoc’tly to 
ujiderstond tlie reqiorts, written or oral, of his kangatiics (overseers 
of gangs) and t lie reiireseutations of coolies wlio may consider 
themselves aggrieved. To be a good superintendent a man 
then must bo a bit of a philologist. He must h.ave a knowledge 
of law at least so f.ir as the relations of niastor ami servant aie | 
coiicemcxl and tho relations of the planters witli the owner of 
trespassing cattle. He ought to be well up in sanitary science, 
esiHicially “the philnsojdiy of sniolls.” Mr. Tytler, of Doomhera, 
indulges largely in a species of luddo which wo shouI<l wish !<» 
see generally iirevalent. This gentleman will take \isitors ovcjr 
his numerous sets of lines and defy them to “ylW a smell, " (as 
the Scotch, with .strict accuracy, put it.) ’^flio planter ought to ' 
know .and act '>ii the eon\iction that while nothing is so dea< '>.V , 
as dirt in the wrong place, nothing is more useful iu the right 
place. Bone-dust and ashes are just like “lime manure " dirt . 
Each requires to be proix.'rly niaiiipul.itcd and utilized instead of 
being allowed to i*uii to Avasteor worse. But not only must tla* 
European superintendent of a eollee jdantation know how to 
combat the proiiensities of a race whose lie.st friends do not claim 
for them the merit ef cleaiiline.ss— he must not only know how 
to convert dirt from a source of disea.se into a, source of fertility, 
but he must know at least enough of the principles of medicine 
and surgery contained in the “Medical Hints’* which have been 
prepared for his use, to he able to treat or guide the tn iitment 
oftViseaBe and ordinary accident amongst his Iabourer.s. Even 
in the healthiest districts, fevers and bowel di.scascs will occur, 
coolies will cut their fingers or toes andget hitten by noxious rep- 
tiles. Tho superintendent must be ready to treat simple eases, and 
have intelligence enough to know whore cases are lieyomi his 
control, and conscience enough to give such cases at <»iicc the 
.benefit of those splendid and wen regulateil ho.spitals at 
^amiHila and elsewhere — so palatial in tlieir beauty and airi- 
ness that we cun imagine patients feigning sickness in onlcr to 
remain in them. [AVe shall not soon foiget tho favourable iiii- 
pressioiiH resulting from a visit to that truly uiagniflcont hospi- 
tal which the Government of Ceylon has iirovideil, mainly for tlie 
treatment of coolies, at (jramvMjla. Mr. Keyt keeps it so th.nt the 
only odours possibly jHsrcejjtible is that of the flowers iu the neat 
^rden plots.] But it is in natural and chemical science that the 
planter must specially possess and l)e ever acciuiriiig knowledge. 
Acquaintance with the principles of geology and mineralogv will 
enable the planter to form ’ a fair idea of the soil he is called to 
wor^^ ^on. A knowloilge of its constituents will enable him to 
jiKtee what tho soil i*eqiiires for the continued and healthy growth 
of a plant over severely pruned and handled into yielding the 
mazimum of a most exhausting crop. [Big wor<ls, such as geo- 
1^^ ftnd mineralogy, ought not to frighten aujj^lanter. The well 


known planter who *^hanp out*' somewhere below Hunotteriiu 
peak and who tells the Planters' Asaooiation that ^choSiaA'’ 
coloured soil when friable is good for oofifee and ainekuible.tai 
manure, is a geologist and mineralogist in kis praoti^ 
though he may not bo able to olassify tho rook or name ikunain 
constituents.! But to know what the requisite applications 
should l)e and how the applications should be made, the planter 
alove all, {n^rhap, should have a comptent knowlod^ of the 
Hcionco which Liebig and Johnson and Voeleker and others have 
so greatly oilvanced in our ilay— agrioultiu^l chemistry. If able 
to try a few simple exiieriments, st> os to test soils, but especially 
hi enable him to judge «>f the quality of fertilizers imported and 
wni to the cMtato, no much tho letter. Bone-dust may be impure 
or almo.st inert, and even siqiemliosphates may differ most ma- 
terially in jiercentageH of fertilizing tpialities — just as spirits 
vary in tho degrees of alchohol they contain. But there 
mast be no slavish adherence to the results of mere ana- 
lysis. HubstanccK poor in fertilizing pro^ierties may yet be 
eminently useful from their mechanical and chemical efmt in 
warming and disintegi-atiug .soil naturally stiff and ixxir. If we 
jmlgeil niei*ely by Liebig*s aualy.sis of tlie course lemon grass 
! (mana), which covers such wast savaimalis in the hill country of 
; (Vylon, wo sliould contemptuously dismisB it as valuoloss. T»j^ 
; ashes yield only 3 [ler cent, of |iota.sh and 2 of chloride of iiotas- 
i sa, against 81^ of .silica (the latter tho sul^stanee of which glass is 
I made and which gives the stniw of wheat and other corns and 
; gras.ses its strong and shining covering^. AVhat help, therofuw, 
j can so wretchedly poor a .substance yield to the planter ? Just 
this, that if it could be procured iu suftieiont quantity within a 
I re.isomible distmice, .so as to render its application poBsible at a 
iiuwlcratc cxjHsiso, a complete thatching of it would probably 
warm the cold clav.s of Aml>egam^Hi and set free their ferii- 
j liziiig ingrcHlicnts for the growth of coftee crops : (*rop which 
, woiiM iMunpetc with those gatlum^d in Dirnlioola at its In^st. 
The application of phosph.atcs to the warmed and loosened soil 
could he u.sefully .'ind r<Miiuiioratively iinule. AVhat wo hero inci- 
, dentally notice is Avell worthy the serious attention of plantoi*s. 

If grass for thaU'hing .soil (*.annot ho procured, great lienont might 
, he ohtiunod by a similar use of other substances not likely to 
leave seeds of weeds or injurious inseetH behind them. Mr. Sabo- 
iiailiere’s cx[HU*ionee kas led him to the decided conviction that to 
. all U)enil)(‘r good (‘ttbets of an .a[)plicatiou of maim grass is to be 
juUled the eradication of th(‘ “ bug” blight from coftbe plants. 

It is luav nearly fourteen years since Mr. Wall (in a jiapr which 
w(* trust In* will soon republish, e,oiTecto<l and expanded as the 
I rt‘sult of cxtendc<lex])encnce,) drew attention to the amilication 
of mana grass and the result iu extiqiating weeds on free soils, 

. an<l, in additi(ni, largely promoting (indeed creating) fertility in 
the i‘ase of old .stiff soils. We quote .a.s follows : — 

[ “ Ma 7 ia iri'iiaa is mo.st useful, both as bedding for cattle ami 

a litter to bo a]>plied on the surface of tho soil. AVhen used for 
the former [uiroosc, its tdiiefatl vantages are its abundance, and 
the facility A\itn which it may hocait and carritsl; for the latter 
jnirjMi.se I have i*mployed it very extcn.sivoly, and with widely 
different results. Wlaai ajiphod to free soils that alMuind in vege- 
table matter, as tln^se of Ifiina.sgeria, it is .sc.aively of .‘inyu.se 
except 1 o keep ilown A\ecds or to kill miming grass ; but on the 
c.old, wef soil of Ainbcgainoa its efteet is almost magical, exceeding 
that of a heavy dos<‘ of cattle- mam ire. I have applied it to a 
eolil, heavy, yellow soil, in which coftee-hushes could scarcely 
exist, ami whore their scraggy branches had orify a few small yel- 
loAv leaves on them,. and the efteet was most surprising. Not only 
were tree.s soon clothed with fine dark-green foliage, out even the 
soil appeared to be cli.'inged, and, to the dej it h of three or four 
inches, became friable and dry. How this change was occom- 
jilishcd, whether hytho acid.s resultin" fmm the dccomiiosition of 
the graH.s, or by the jirotection aftbnlcd to the soil, I do not pre- 
tend to say, but I can sjnuik confidently to the fact. 

‘‘ 'Phe iiicreaso of cnqi obtained through tfie agency 
of this manure, in tlie instance above alluded to, was at least five 
liumlmdwcight i>er acre. 

“CW. — The cost of this motho<l of manuring is much less 
felt oil a weedy e.statc than on a (dean one, iHJcau.so on tho former 
it almo.st siqwrsedes the necessity for weeding. The principle 
item of cost is tho carriage of the grass. I have, therefore, re- 
stricted the use of mana gras.s to places to within one htiiulred 
trees of the .spot where the grass is grown, ruder thw system 
the co.st of a licavy littering, in which each tn^c has a very heavy 
cooly-hiad of gra.ss, is jhu’ m're. One such heavy littering, 
and two light ones of about 'iits. per acre each, are sufficient 
for a year — that i.s, alxuit Tfis. iKjr .acre |M*r nmium for weeding and 
manuring. I am ofopini' ii, tliat after two ortbrotj years of this 
treatment, the land would he able to bear .several successive crops 
wnthout mpiiring the lussistiiiice of litter. 

“ The effect of surface littering is much ine)*eased by the dig- 
ging up of the soil previous to the application of the mana grass.’* 

Mr. SalKimidiere, writing more then thirteen years after the 
above was published, shews how, when burieil in trtmehes, mana 
gross is beiioficial to any soil ; the trench system, we may remark, 
obviating tho one great danger of fire which attaches to the over- 
groiiiul application. Besides inciilental notices, Mr. Sabouadiero 
writes iu the chapter devoted to manuring 
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GraiB nuist l>o buried in trenches cat lonj^tudinally 
across tho face of the hill ; the trees not only benefit from the 
decaying ffrass, but firom the losseniiw of the soil The benefit is 
most marked ; and all patna lands p^ted with coffee should be 
treated in this manner. Mana grass has also a wonderfiil effect 
in improving p(^r cofibe, when applied as a thick thatch to the 
soil SIX to nine inches deep. It thus not only prevents the growth 
of weeds and stops wash, but the decaying grass seems to give 
freshness to the soil ; the trees moke wood rart, and l)ear hea^d- 
ly. Thatching the ground as above is a successful cure for the 
black hug ; this I can vouch for from {lersoiial experience : the 
co.st is considerable, but the results quite justify the outlay.** 
This instance will shew what sco^hj the planting enterprise 

J )i*e8ents for the intelligent oinl discriminating nnplicatioii of the 
aws of agricultural chemistry to substances within iuoi*o or less 
easy ivach of the planter as well as to iini>orted fertilizers. But 
Mr. Sal)onadiero*8 hcK>k shews us also how iiiqK)rtaut it is that a 
planter should he botanist and hoi-ticulturist enough to have a 
fair ocmiaintance with the laws of veget.'ihle life so as usefully to 
guide the oiierations of topping, pruning, haiulling, and even ma- 
nuring. Ent^)molog\% too, must ho studied, so as to enable the plan- 
ter to have an intelligent knowde<lge of the history au<i habits of 
^ such “ enemies of the coffee” tus grub and hug. Tlieu the planter 
nmst he a hit of an architect, .so as to Judge of the fitness for 
his jairiMJse of the excellent plan and elevations for hiiii- 
calowM, stJ^res, and pu lining houses which Mr. Sahoniwliere’s 
nook supplies; and ho must boa very good hit indeed of a 
mechanical engineer to do justice to water-[»0Avcr ()>erhaps 
steam) machinery in the shape of wheels, puJpers, <!te. llydrau- 
lic science will claim much attention and juieiiiiiaticR s(UJie, for 
W'hetbcr a “ clerihew** is .set ui> or not, there must he floors 4)f 
coir, or wire-netting tlirougli which the pulfjcd and washed 
coffee can got fresh air to carry off damp and prevent fermenta- 
tion. A knowledge of common mortar and of cements and 
asphaltcH and of tho best mode of aj)plying them is luseful. But 
it IS difticnlt to say what knowhMigo of scioiico luul tho arts 
wouhl not he u.seful to tho coffee planters ;*porhaps above all ho 
ought to he a good financier, for it is clear that a cofleo estate 
of acres canii<»t ho bi’ought into cultivation (say in four 
ycai’s) at a loss oxjKuidituro than £‘25 to, i'IJn an jicro — from 
£T),l)0() to £t),0()0 in all, after allow'iug for tho procc<‘ds of souio 
crop in tho clo.se of the porio<l. That fact mu.st ho faced, ami 
hoiTOwing as much as ])os.sihlo avoided. Howto obtain money 
IS about tho only thing which Mr. Sahonadiore does not teach. 
On most of the other subjects wo have iiKlicattsl his hook w'lll 
greatly aid tho nooj>h)te ])laiitcr ; while e.xpcrience (short or 
long according to the man’s own intelligence and industry) 
will do the rest. We meant to cuter m(»ro into details, hut the 
reflections which a perusal of the w'ork aiul our oavu e\i>ericnec 
niul ohiservatiou have forced on us, must .sufru‘o forto-da\. 
We ho]io to have something more t<» say in our next is.siio with 
reforonco to the useful hook which forms the suhjoet of remarks 
already more extomlod than w o cniitomplated. But tho enter- 
prise of wdiieh it treats i.s of paramount importaiico to Ceylon; 
and with tho rotiim of peace we tnist this enterprise will he- 
couio still more and impoitant, and a good deal more profitable 
than it has lately been to tho.so engaged in it . — Ceylon Ohservee. 


&AZK-FALL. 

Between 1669 and 1870, tb^ rain^fall was 0QiD|^itbd 1 
placea noted bblow as par ntuaberiff ihblicil 
their reape^ive names : — Shillong from Jimnftry to Hay 11*^ 
Kcywgmig, 22*50 ; Tezpore, 22*28 ; Dholebagaum 32*41 ; Boc. 
aangor, Samoc^^oodting, 10*75 ; Dacca, 19*11 ^ Mym^- 

sliig, 33*05; Sylhet, 75*:i0. From June to September tm blfl WAO, 
'Shmong 58*40 ; Tezpore, 42*42 ; Dholebagaun, 59*07 ; SeebBMMm 
62*40 ; Soinoogoodting, 27*25 ; Dacca^ 50*27 ; ; 

Sylhet, 91*15. From October to Deoeml^ the calonlation for 
thoHe nine different stationa runs. — 6*60,* 2*0% 12*61, 9*10, 
3*25, 0*27, 5*72, 12*10; and for the whole year Shillong showg 
81*93 ; Nowgong, 87*60; Tez^wre, 66*72; Dholebagami, 103*99; 
Seehsaugor, 103*30 ; Samoogomltiug, 41*26 ; Dacca, 76*66 ; Mv- 
mensing 99*47 and Sylhot 178*6.5. The average temperature m 
the shade was at Shillong in May, maximum 74*9, minimum 63*5 ; 
in July 76*9 mid 66*1; in December 65*1 and 43*8. Dacca givea 
in May 91*9 and 76*2 ; in July 88*8 and 78*9, and in December 
7H*8 aiul .55*0. 

COOHE.S. 

At the close of 1868, Upper Assam showed a total of 
12,2.58 importeil labourers in employ ; in 1809, there were 
3,593 imported and 301 received from other districts ; 63 retum- 
c<l from desertion, 22 from imprisonment, and 726 were engaged 
in the province, making a total of 16,9.53. Under Section 6 of 
Act V 1 (h. C.) (»f 1865, a iiumher of souls was transferred, 
amounting ill all to 212; owing to jicriiianent unfitne.ss49 were 
released, by completion (»f service 7,418, transferred to other 
districts 210, released by eancelnient of agreement 48, or in roimd 
numbers w'c may calculate uj>ou 7,725 as the total balance. 
Against this wc must set first, uiimber of deaths during tho 
3*ear 18.51, desertions 593, imprisoned 13 — total 9,424 or a total 
of 7,529 remaining at the end of 1869. In Nowgong tho eloso 
of 18(58 .saw 214 Iahoui*ers remaining; imported during the year 
179, from other district.s 53, returned mom desertion 4, from 
imprisonment 1, total 451. by completion of scrrice 87 were 
rclea.scd, and for the year returns sliow — deaths during the year 
44, dc.sertions 40, a total aggregate of 171 ; total rornainmg at tho 
end of J8f>9 — 280. Tn Cachar we see the statistics are rather 
different. At the close of 1808, there were in Cachar 14,076 
labourers remaining. . In 1869 an additional importation was 
ina<le of 3,134 souls. From other <listricts 498 Vere received, 47 
returned from desertion, 52 from imjirisonmont, and 987 wero 
engaged tluring the year in the province, making a total of 18,794. 
Under Act VI. of 18(55, section 0, were transferred 529 ; by per- 
manent unfitness 24 Avere released, by completion of service 
.5,51.5, by purchase 143, by itaiicolling of ougagemeiit 38, making 
a total of 5,750. Ily l)alanciiig this number Avith deaths and 
casualties Ave arrive at the total number remaining thus : died 
dining the year 635, de.serted 742, imprisoned 51 ; total 7,707, 
or grand total of lahouroi’s remaining at tho end of 1869 — 11,087. 
Sylhet show's a residue of tilO-i souls .at tho close of 1868; no 
re-ongngemeiits, .*196 released by conqiletioii of .service, 6 deaths 
during 18(59, and 4 clesertioiis, a total of 406, or a grand total of 
204A remaining , at the clo.se of 1869 . — Bengal Times. 


TEA. 


TF.A CULTIVAM’ION IN SALUFT, CAC HAK. 

Wk are indehtod to Wm Benya J Tnnrs for the foIItwAingpar 
tieulurs ivlutiug to the tea districts ;—(Jf gardens tiiere.an 
twenty in Sylli<‘t, occupying an area of 28,1-1 1 acres, of 
2,95(5 are under tea eultivatioii. Durijjg 1869, tiu se gardom 
turned out an aggregate of 362,902 lbs., against 2.50,90.5 lbs 
during 1868, shoAving thereby .an increase of 112,0.56 lbs. () 
imported labourers an aviuage monthly uumhor or2;i5wai 
tMij[)loyod, and of local lahourers l,o7o. In ( ’achar the immhcr o 
gardens in which AA'ork Is being ciirrie«l tm is 122 counnia 
ing an area of 244^188 acres, of which 24,151 aiTe.s are uiidei 
tea cultivation. The total out-turn of tea in the.se gardem 
during the year anus 4,234,794 lbs., agniii.st 3,630,351 Ib.M. of tla 
preceding year, giving an iiicrciise of 604,443 11 )s. Averagi 
monthly number of iinporto*! lahourers employed in ten manu 
facture, 11,087 ; of non-iniporied, 15,908. Amount of casl 
drawn from the district tjea.sury by supply bills, moiio^ 
orders, and notes cashed, Rs. 20,04,647, against Es. 19 84 967 
drawn during the preceding year. In ANsun there alto 
gether 315 tea gardens, c<un])risiug a total area of 246, ,584 acres 
of winch 107 ,321 acres are held on grants under the old rule.^ 
1 15,179 acres in fee-simole under the new riile.s, and 24 08- 
acre.s nnder eiiltiAmtioii lenses, or mit-paying i»cttah«. Onto 
the eiitii*e area, only 28,954 acres arc under tea cultivation tin 

lbs., ngiliusi 

4,306,92< lb.H., mthe preceding year, which .show.s an increase o 
639,21 2 lbs. The average monthly iiiunber of imported labouren 
employed on the gardens during the year was 27,492, and o 
local lul)ourer8 17,486. — Engllshnan. 


TUK TFA CARDENS OF CACHAR, SA l.HET, AS.SAM AND DAE.TEELING. 

W E lately saw in one of the papers n statement showing the 
number of ganleii.s in C'aidiar, in Sylliot, and in Assam, with 
tho to1.ll f|uniitiLy of tea i)r(Mlucod in each of these tea districts 
and th» area under cultivation. At the time of reading those 
.stiitistic.s we Avtu’ked out the average yiold per acre and foiuid 
Sylhet gave 123 11 )s., while Assam juid Cachar each yielded about 
175 lh.s. Ill 18(59. 

The quantity of land under tea in the Darjeeling district in 
1876 on 64 gardens, .some of which AV'crc too young to yield, 
was I9,8i»6 acres. The crop AV'as 1,912,890 lbs. giving an ave- 
rage of 181.) lbs. per acre. Thi.s is satisfactory compared with the 
other districts. The figures given are, however, not official, 
being <lerivcd from a personal kiuiwledge of all tho gardens. Ten 
thoiLsand woi-kmeii of sorts are employed including women and 
boys. If it luad been sold in tlio Calcutta market, this tea 
would have brought 1 6 lakhs of rupees, not a bad result con- 
sidering that 12 years ago, the country was almost uninhabited 
and w aste. Not a bad result for tho obnoxious interloper to 
l)oint to when deprecating the steiuly hostility of the Govern- 
ment which is afraid to do anything for the European for 
fear of offending Baboodom. Would the "Baboos have done 
anything like this unaided by the Gov^omment? We ques- 
tion if officialdom and Baboodom combined could have done 
it. The .statement may be without any real foundation, that 
every jxniiid of good tea made on tho Government tea garden 
had cost 16 rupees, hut our evnory-day experience shows that these 
State sjiccs cannot shew such good results as those of private 
CD termwise. Tho public dislikes to see Government spending 
money in pushing its si^eculatious beyond their legitimate object 
of showing how far new things are practicable. When they 
are pusheil beyond this limit, a little scrutiny will reveal tne 
true iucontive be a desire for jobbery ana as 'an eictended 
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Sfteaa^of taking oare of Sowb. NoiUttg ahoutii be watched with 
auoh jealooiGQr as the conthroaUr renewed attempts to do by 
Oovemment ^ncy these things, that fare uflual^ left to private 
enteiprise in England. Such as railways, buUodr trams, gig^- 
tic jau inanufiMitories, printing shops, baWiea, steam oommnies, 
•drnglshopB, banks, cinchona gardens, , and tea gardens.— JDarjee- 
Un^V0w$. 

NBUOnAL OK THB VSPROTKCTKD ttATB Ot CACBAR. 

♦ '* 

yo His 'IIffeelleney the Viceroy and Qoveirm-Cfenerdl of Lidia. 

The homble menpLorial of the Landholders' and Comzneroial 
Assooiation of British Indiar and of others interested 
in the cultivation of Tea iivthe province of Cachar. 

. BHiwwra AS FOLLOWS : — That your memorialists who, on the 
strength of pottohs granted bv Govenuneut, have invested their 
money to a largo amount in the cultivation of tea in the district 
of Cachar, view with deep distress and alarm the present raid 
upon ths^ district by tho hill trilies. 

That your memorialists were beginning ki hoj)e that after 
Years of struggling against obstacles and discouragomeuis of till 
Kind^/lhe success of their eiiteiprise was almost attained, and 
that the' cultivation of tea in Cachar >uld become a source of 
profit to themselves and of bene^t k) tho redundant |u>pulatioii 
m other districts. ^Tt is with the doej>est di^tipuointiuciit that they 
find that fn»m no faidt of thf*ir own tlie wbolo interest h;us been 
imperilled, their ho})oa frustrated, and the value of their property 
depreciated to an extent which it will take years of i)eace and 
security to recover. 

On6 Euiv)pean bos boon killed, and others havi^ had to Hy for 
their lives, a htrge number of coolies and villagers with their 
women and childreii have been murdered, and others carriod 
into captivity. Those who have eseai)0<l have boon subjected to 
great peril, and are in such a state of abject panic that the mana- 
gers, from motives of humanity, have l)eeu obliged, at great ex- 
pense and loss, to remove them ki gardens remote from the 
scenes of ma^isacre. 

Bungalows, tea-houses, mid coolie lines liavo been burnt, and 
your memorialists fear that, especially in outlying gardens, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to imluee t he laboun^rs to 
return. 

In addition to tho immediate heavy losses inflicted on their 
proprty, your luomoriulists have great reason to fear that the 
itly eflbrti 


costly eflbrts made for years past to render employment in k,‘a 
gaixkins acceptable to, and to promote the comf(n*t of, the coolie 
pojmlation will be rendered useless. 'J'hefearof losing their 
lives or liberty will deter coolies fiom going to Ciichar, or from 
renewing their agreements if already there, and the .additional 
exi^emse thus thrown upon your moiuorialists will bo nK»si 
serious. 

This is not tho first attack of a similar n.aturo from which 
your memorialists have suflered. (birdons were burnt, very 
many coolies murdered in January 1800, am 1 in November of 
the same year, your memorialists iK^titioued the (Jovcruinent 
of Bengal, setting forth the losses they had sustained, and pray- 
ing for efficient protection. No such protection was afforded, 
although your memorialists hoped that as the expedition or- 
ganised for tho punishment of former iiicui'sioiis ha^t failed, and 
os the predatory habits of these tribes, and the very slight 
reliance to be placed on any treaties they might make, wei e well 
known^ the Government of Bengal would have coiisidei-ed it a 
duty to protect tho lives and in-operty of its subjects on this 
exposed frontier. 

Your memorialists respectfully but earnestly urge their 
conviction that had the protection piayed for in the annexed 
correspondence been gi’antetl, tlm present lamentable loss of 
life and destruction of properiy would not have occurred. Your 
memorialists now huml)ly but urgently i)ray that your Excel- 
lency in Council will at once pass s^icn orders as shall for the 
future permanently protect the district of (’acliar from further 
inroads, and the property of those wlu» have invested their 
capital in it from aestruction. 

Your memorialists wouhl further respectfully bog that your 
Excellency would favor them with early information as to the 
steps proposetl to be taken to secure this object. 

Ana your memorialists as in duty Ixnuid wdll ever pray. 

(Sd.) T. M. Kopinson, (.’hairiiian. 

„ A. WiL.soN, Seei’etaiy. 

Calcutta, I5th Febniary 1871. 


THK TEA TRADE OF INDIA. 

It is cheering to find boro and there lui exeeT>tion U) the 
utter stagnation of trotlo. . Dealers in food should be doing a 
fair bushiesB. And just now for a word on tea. It is not 
straDgo: tibat business genenilly should be dull in these war 
timeiv ^ business means enterprise and speculation. But 
dealinff in the necessaries, and supplying the oommon com- 
fortt of life, is another eifair. Breal^ast, dinner^ and inipper are 
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never dull Tliese cannot fail^whatever elsoipils. world 


muat have its tea and ooffae, bread mea^ , 
of tli 6 a 0 arenialditt money e nd 
of money— 4n spite (rfiele^ramSi aiid at ^ 
is ill wind that blows nobody ;,4Uid while ihe j^ 
of confidence paralyses sWes, it quickens il^e jpnee* 
uHiat President Grant is reported to have saia of UnoimM 
^rk and B^timore flour is quite as trueoffbod produced . 
England or in India, That , we ought at this moment to be 
doing a good thing in tea and coflee there can be no manner of 
doubt Now, if over, tea plautatious ought to l)ay. 

It used to bo said of indigo, before the days of John Peter 
Grant, that three good year^ in succession would make any 
man’s fortune, at least in lower Bengal. Thix>e to five fair years 
of tea-planting, asBumiuE a good start, with no debt, ought to 
make a man comfortable fiir life. This is true, iu spite of its 
st^ming contradiction by the fact that you must bunt far and 
wide to find an Iialiaii tea-grower who, up to this time, has 
made money by tea. Wo mean, unless he has had the luck to 
buy for a song, ground that cost somebody laklis. Tea culti- 
vation is young in India ; and, child-fashion, is learning to 
stand by tumbling down. It is some day to be to Assam, Dor- 
jeelijig, l)e 3 Tah, and all our high north, what coffee is to Ceylon,# 
C’oorg, the Wynaad, au<l all Southern Indi*u Only let tea be 
tendorl}" handled by the assessors — not kixed till it is able to 
bear ik— ajid given a road to market, aivl its success is sure. It 
is blit a few years since the iiroduction of Indian teas, then iu its 
first flush, w'iis nipjied by premature taxation, and thou neiirly 
kille<l by speeulatom “ going it blind." Grown somewhat the 
wiser by our hani training in the idiot-school of ex|)erience, wo 
now revert to tho fact that tlie tea tree is indigenous in oiu: 
muilieni hills, and insists on growing there rich and green while 
we are asleep. By the way, the indigenous kind is, like tho wild 
pear,a.])ple, or (►live, not the best sort. Neither is tho imported 
stranger, the China tea bush, the right thing. But wed the 
stranger to the native, and you have it. Tho Eurasian or half- 
1)1 ead, "tho h\*brid,” as the' [ilanters call it, is better tliaii ^ 
either the ( ’hina or tlie indigenous. 

'rin* fact that large and even splendid profits come out of tcix, 
rieliily managed and projx^rly grown m India, stands stub, 
bornly true. ( )no obitacle that bars the reali/ing of such pro- 
fits is absenteeism. The owner of tho ])lautation does not live 
on it ; perljai>s e;aii never sej much as see it. lie has nnwle mo- 
ney by a profession whieli lias nearly worn him out, and ho can 
no longer stay in India. Capikd and labour — always wide 
enough apart— are in this case separated by half iho globe. 
The prime rule of all siiceoss, “ mind y(3ur own business,’’ is 
\iolat-od in tea, ofkm by an over-ruling necessity. " Would you 
have a thing well done, do it yourself,” is rarely possible iu 
growing tea. Lot the " manager” bo ever so heartily liound to 
serve Ins principal, — it is not human that he should make 
money for liis em]>loyer, as he would for himself and his own 
family. Thus you may knock off twenty or more i>er cent, of 
profits for Jibsontcoisin, tiien lose aiiotlier twenty — say rather 
fifty — for bail roads, and the slowness of bullock- transit, and 
other dilliculties of getting to a market. So these two timibles 
alone, to say nothing of those of cooly-labour and " protection,” 
hail-storms, bUglit, and insects, including the borer l>eetlo, (for 
Uiu, has its borer, as well tw coflee, though not yet ho dostnic- 
tivc)--all these help us to see why tho k^a planter is not coining 
moneys or aw one iRis said, “ cording” it, as ho would c<jrd wood; 
and why tliree productive years, when there is nnjro leaf 
then lie can. well maiiufai;turG, do not, at present rates of in- 
conie, make his fortune. A few are making mrtuiiGR, particularly 
tliosc w’ho were lucky enough to be in at the death of concerns 
that, in tho collapse of tea a few years since, I uul to go off to 
the highest bidder. The^’^ were hafipily iu cash, and ” alight- 
ed on a job lot” at a time w'heii the holders were forced 
to realize. No discredit surely k) the buyers, thougli they 
jxiid only a few tliousand for what hod cost lakhs. Wo 
do s.*xy tliat m.aking money in this way is not, pure and 
simple, making money lyy tea. Still, that some tea-t>lanters are 
making money "like smoke" iu these awfully dull times there 
can be no manner of doubt, osiieciall^' as the lateness of tho mins 
has enabled them to go on plucking this bust year k) the end 
of November. Miserablv slo3v coaches are tho bullock trains by 
wliich the tea, boxed ana leaded, must find its w'ay from tfiip hills 
or from the Tend to tho raikvay. Tea is grow^ii best of all iu the 
Tcrai, and the irhoh of it may be one eontinuous tea-garden in 
due time. But what a shame it is that, being such light freight, 
there should Ixjiio way of passing it over the dead level plains, 

1:30 miles or more, at a s|>eed exceeding one mile an hour, Tho 
poor bulW-ks are said, when " the f(x)t and mouth diBease” (not 
the cattle plague ami riudeqirest) is hard u|)on them, to be 
tramping on, wiyon bare and bleeding stumps, and leaving their 
hoofs liehind them on the road. But when in full health you 
allow them 124 hours to go from Silligoree to Caragol^ 124 
uiiles. Even at this rate there was a glut of tea delivered and 
piM lugh, at the Caragula ghat, and waiting for the steamer to 
bring it down to Sahibgunge, when we passed there recently. It 
seoms absurd at first sight that a tramway should not 
laid across tho plains, with a light traction engine ; but 
when hear talk of eiyhiy bridges across the net-work 
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of wiiter-coureett that oTerspreftds the j[)lainB here, 
about, we see the difficultv, and begin to uudferstand why a 
railway to Darjeeling win be talked of and brooded over, 
for yoara yet before it is aooomplished. What may onr tea trade 
not become, if in the face of such diflSoulties it l)e true of well 
bought and well managed plantations now that they are paying 
handsomely P On a morning walk in the hills the other ^y we 
passed on the road over a hundred coolies each one with a hundred- 
pound box of tea on his bock. These stout fellows were making 
a steep ascent of more than five miles up the north slope of the 
Lei tong sour to the spot where the bullocks should relieve thorn of 
their loads, and take it southwards down t^t the (luiiges. On 
one side of each Ixtx were clearly stencilleil the words “ Le Jkmg, 
the Tukvar/’ We heard go<td things of the yield of an estate not 
far from the one which produced this tea. We give the facts — if 
they be facts — simply by way of encouragement to other English- 
men who are rurally inclined, and may do as well. We heard 
that it was bought, a very few years ago, for Rs. 40,000. ‘‘ It 
hod cost lakhs.” In four years it paid for itself. It last year 
clearo^l a net profit of R.s. 4O,0<)0 ; and thi.s year ha<l turiie<l out 
sixteen hundred maunds, w^orth seventy rii|)eeH a inauiKl. This 
gives to its fortunate owmers an income, for the present year, of 
nearly three times the gum which tlioy paid for tlie nlantiition. 
They paid £4,000, and there this year’s tea .should not bring them 
less than £11,200. It is quite iMjssible that the firm of which 
we .sjieak hits other plantations that are not doing as well ; so 
that there averaged profits of tlie year will not tlnus approach 
three hundre<l per cent. We refer to this ca.se ivs an cxoej)tioiial- 
ly good one. In fact we have not hoard of another as “coming 
within gnn-shot of it.” Still, while thou.sand.s are content to 
uuike their business clear them, this dull year, ten, or seven, or 
even three iwr cent., it i.s refi-eshing to know that any depai*t- 
ment of Inctian enteqinse i.s making a hundred i)er cent, profit, 
or fifty. The Wa triule, iw a whole, .should Iw doing well this 
year, and keej^ doing well hereafter. First; because the I>e8t tetus 
of China are never exported ; luul such as kro .sent abroad, e.spe- 
cially to England and Anieritia, are often adulterated, if not witli 
deleterious matter, then w'ith tea baves kept for eximrtation, the 
virtue of which hus been already extracted. Sorondhj ; l)ecan.sc 
Indian teas, fresh from the bush, and full of original virtue, 
are mainly used by dealers, in London and the West, to flavour 
China tea. Thirdly ; because a sound coiii])etition among tea- 
ffl'owers is not a race in which only two or throe can win. 1’he 
demand grows with the aui)ply. All the world inoroiisingly 
drinks tea. It is to drink tea while the sun and moon endure. 
So there is room and verge enough. There i.s a chance not only 
for native zemi in lars, hut for any number of English farmer.s 
and gardeners. Tea, therofoi*e, shouhl he a^siK'cess. Fourthly ; 
because it is a gi-owth for both hill and ])lain. Wc .see it flushing 
well within the fro.st-range, and where snows reach it at six 
or seven thousand feet above the plains ; and down in the Torai 
where it is also doing splen dally, and perhaps best of all Nearly 
everything in our Indian tea-growing thu.s far has been done 
by rule of thumb, and not scion tifically nor by putting of 
heads together. We have our Board of Trade and (»nr Chamlwr 
of Commerce, where “ two of a trade” agree. Tlie time must 
oomo when our tea-planters will also have their own staff corps 
of men wisely confiaing in one another. Then Indian tea will 
grow and pay. — Indian Daily News. ^ 

TEA PLANTING ON THE NEILCH ERRIES. 

|nV J.VMK.S MA( THKIISON.] 

(Contlmo‘d from onr last.) 

Nursrry. 

Thk nurseiy enclosure should, in the first in.'^tanee, be fenced, 
and a heilge of herhorry, nwes, or other Iie<lge [>lant put in at 
the base of the fence ; from tliis time a few daily eoolies will he 
necessary ; if Rudaghas can he liad, it will he better, ius it will 
allow more time to make arrangements for the building of g<iod 
lines, in the firat in.stanco, should they bt; absolutely nece.ssary. 
But to pr<KM3(Kl with tlie mu'sei’y ; the gmuiid .should he dug 
level, and then luul out in five feet beds Avith two feet path.s ; the 
lieds may lie either across, or up aiul down the hill as the nature 
of the ground may cause it to ap])eai* expedient. 1'Iie Imds must 
Ik* neatly levelled, and raked, removing any stones or roots, and 
then as everything is in readiness and a .stream of water is flow- 
ing down the rofal, ever}'t.h]ng is ready for the i eeei>tion of the 

Seed. 

Gomi saetl may now he luul in ahnndance on the Neilghenios, 
esjiocially from the first formed estates, ami if the season be fa- 
vorable, it should lie at once procured ; uiK>n the receipt of the 
.s<Hvl, as imuiy of the nursery Injds as will contain it Avhen thickly 
spread, should have their surface beaten hard with a ajMide, or 
tr<)d hard with the feet ; the suiface being finished quite lev^el, 
the seeds must l^e strewn upon the surface of tlie lieds one or 
two seeds thick, talcing cure that the seeds are strewn quite 
evenly over the suiface ; rotten fern or leaves must then l)e 
strewn over the seeds to the thickness of two or three inches, 
taking cure that the whole bed is et^enly covered ; the thickness 


of the covering may be regulated according to the weather ; in 
wet weather the covering material need not be more than one 
inch thick if it be well rotted and compact ; m dry weeth^ 
the thickness of the covering must be iiicreasad go that thM is 
no ]) 08 aibility of the sun penetrating to the tea seed, as if such 
were the case the exposed seed woum invariably tiim isncid and 
spoil ; if the seeds are laid down to germinate during d^ wea- 
ther, a good Hocdcing of w*ater should be given so soon as they are 
oovei'ed, and they will then require no other attention for a fevt- 
night i they may then be examined, and at the lower elevations 
at any rate, many of them will be found to be germinating, these 
may at once Ih 3 selected and planted in the nursery. Since fbrst 
trying this plan, I have found it preferable to ^ow the seeds to 
grow through the mulch, and then transplant them just as the 
rains set in ; they are not nearly so susceptible to injury at the 
more advanced stage, and consetpiently a much larger propor- 
tion 4>f them grow. When the seed is germinating or the young 
plaiit.s are in a sufficiently advanced st(^ for transplantation, 
two men must be told oil* to each bed, with a notched lath, and 
a basket of .'^oed ; the length of the lath must agree with the 
width of the l)ed, and l)e tw'o inches wide, with notches four 
inches apart , tlio seeds or })lantB must be dibbled in, opposite 
each notch, care being taken to keep the end of the lath on a line; 
by thi.s means, the plants will he uniformly planted, and Mr. 
Ramasame’s feet will he kept in the paths ; it will bo necessary 
t(» .see that the young roots are well fastened ip the soil ; coolies 
are often very careless in this particular. When a sufficiency of 
plants are |)lante(l for the requirements of the projKAsed planta- 
tion, no further care will l)e required, lieyoiul vigilantly keeping 
down the weeds, and perhajis an (K^asional watering. In many 
or mo.st sitnation.s, liowever, the protection of the young 
plants will he a necessity, an<l this is l)e.st and most ocxmomioally 
provided for by sticking fern pretty thickly over the beds ; if 
woe^liug he necessary (luring the .season of protection, the fern 
is easily removed and replaced by new ; if frost occur during 
thi.s operation, the greatest cure must he taken to have all the 
l>tid.s carefully covered Ixiforo night. 

The jdanter will now ho at liberty to arrange for the perma- 
nent bungalow and coolie line.s, as the iiuixsery juaiits will l^e one 
or two years h(4bie they arc .sufficiently strong to jdaiit out. 

Dims. 

If [M)s.sihle, get the Biulagha.s to contract for these at so much 
per house if it be decided to build them in the ordinary manner. 

I am strongly in favor of rough stone, or brick and tile whenever 
procurable ; it will bo found tlie most economical in the end. 

Bangaloiv. 

TIk! .size and arrangement of thi.s must be left to the require- 
ments of the planter in nearly every instance. When a good 
bungalow is fiinshe<l, tJio temporary affair which it has been re- 
commended to erect on the factory site may ho cleared away, 
and the factory may bo built at once, or, what is perhaps l)etter, 
the plan may be determined upon, with the view of erecting the 
building when actually required. 

Fucfo'ry. 

J'lom the moment that I became acquainted with the princi- 
j)les (»f tea manufacture, I was always struck with the feasibility 
of introducing the hot-vvater .sy.stem as a heat-supplying medium. 

1 liiixe never yet heard of its being intiwliicud successfully into 
a tea factory, \nit J am, novtu’theless, fully convinced that it 
might be introdin;ed with the greatest possible advantage. The 
boiling [loint of Avater i.s as great, or a gi'eater degree of heat than 
is evi*r nece.s.sary, even Ibr drying on the pan.s in the ma- 
nufacture (if green teas. Taking this fact as the text then 
we Avill next proceed to eon^ider the ajiplicatiou of the sys- 
tem in its economical, cleanly, and manageiddc bearing. Firstly, 
then, charcoal, which is now .so .serious an item in the cash 
account, would, if this system were intix^duced, he entirely 
siq)crseded. The whole roasting and drying apimratus would 
he heated by one fire under one boiler ; the drying apparatus 
might be so arranged not only to dry the made tea, but to 
throAV the waste heat through the green leaves, which would be 
pti*ewed on shelves built above the pi]>ep, and thus wither the 
leaves in wet weather, and provide against a serious difficulty 
during the prevalence of the south-west inons<x>n. Secondly ; 
there would not be the least dust or smoko enter the factory ; 
there Avoukl, if the arrangement wore properly carried out, be 
the greatest economy of njom, of building material, and of 
labour : the heat of the pipes luight he regulated to a degree, 
and there could never be the least risk of burning the tea. 

All descrijitions of boiler, of every capacity, are, now manufac- 
tured for the heating of hot-houses and other large buildings ; 
the Crystal Palace and some of the largest churches and public 
buildings in ICngland are now heated by hot- water, and a tr<q)i« 
cal heat may bo maintiuned in them at mid-winter. 

The description of boiler which is unique in itself, and which 
may lie fixed without mason^, would l>e the most suitable for 
the tea planter, while cast iron four-inch piping with socket ^ 
joints would be the cheapest, the most easily fixed, and from 
the largo diamef*^^ maintain thj? most uniform de^o of heat. 
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The puB vimld eaeify he nuide W. order with two^ or four-inoh 
weter-wij8» and with oonneiioiiB joinug the one to the other^ 
end the whole with the boiler and pipinff. This woxdd be the 
only matter won whioh ■ the manniacturer of hot-water 
apparatuawoiila require eiqped^ iiiBtraQtiona. The maximum 
heat r6q;aired wouldoO determined and provided 1^ Ihe capacity 
of the boiler, and the length.and capacity of the pipes. 

The boiler would be piaoed in the shed at one end of the fac- 
tory, which wouHalso contain theaioro of firewood. The water, 
as aooD aa heated, would pass under the pans, and so round the 
factory throu^ the mpea> until it returned to the bottom of the 
boiler to be re-heatsd, " 

The ‘ manuikoturing room, under this system, would be 
complete ; roasting-pans at one end, rolling-table (or rolling ma- 
dhine, perhaps) in the oiHitre, the diying pipes round the outside, 
and, built al>ove them, the shelves or racts for spreading out the 
greii leaves during the night As I before remarked, this latter 
arrangement would prove a great measure of economy, as the 
heat mm the pipes would ascend during the night through any 
wet leaver that might be brought in during the rain, and would 
present this advantage over the Chinese method that there would 
neither be dust nor smoke.* 

On small plantations, however, ihe old s^tem will probably 
be preserved in (althouffh I feel convinred that hot water would 
be equally well introduced to them), and under these circum- 
stanoes the old plan merits a description. 

The best faotorlAs under the prasent old-fashionud and primi- 
tive system must be fitted with iron pans set in bricl^onc and 
chunam, heated by a flue passing underneath the range, or, in 
some cases, by a separate fire for each pan : a rolling-table is in 
this room. Another room must contain the ranges of charcoal- 
drying fire, which are either fitted with bamboo drying baskets 
and sieves, or with brickwork “ choolahs** surmounteef by wire 
sieves in wooden frames. Other rooms are re(|uirod for the 
spreading out of the green leaves, and for the storing of firewood 
and charcoal. Under the best circumstances, this aiTADgement 
is smoky, dusty, and higgledy-piggledy. 

There cannot be a doubt but there is much room for improve- 
ment. both in the arrangement and also in the method of 
supplying the necessary heat to tea manulactories. 

By suefx time as the oungalow, offices, ami lines are complete, 
and the plan of the factory is decided upon, the plants in the 
nursery will be so far advanced that it will bo necessary to 
prepare the ground for their reception ; and as jungle and grass 
ground will require somewhat different treatment, it will be 
advisable to treat them under separate heads. 

Jungle. 

If possible, fell and burn by contract ; the Budaghas readily 
undertake this work at so much per acre. 1 f it can be managed, 
the felling should be pushed on as soon after the monsoon as 
possible, as the felling, burning, lopping and buniiug, pegging, 
pitting, and filling will now keep the planter pretty rully oc- 
oupiod until the planting season commences. 

It will now be necessary to get in a supply of tools, which, for 
tea planting may be limited to mamoties, forks, axos, billhooks, 
planting bars, rakes, a couple of planting lines, and i>erhai)s a 
pickaxe, and a spade or two ; it may have been necossaiy bj 
procure some of those before, but the Budaghas freauontly find 
their own axes, and billhooks for their contract work. Pruning 
Imives will not be required imtil the plantation is some years 
old. 

If there bo time, and it be determined to work the factory 
upon the old system, it will be a good plan, when lopping mid 
burning, to burn the wood into charcoal, even if it is not requir- 
ed for immediate use ; charcoal is not a perishable article, and, 
moreover, if a market bo handy, it is always worth its money. 

When the ground is cleared the pegs must be cut, and 
the pegging commences ; the work should, if possible, bo conduc- 
ted auring dry weather, as hempen lines shrink if they get wet, 
and os a consequence throw out the work. I consider the best 
distance to plant the tea plant is five-feet by five, and I unhesi- 
tatingly assert that anything closer is an utter mistake. I have 
measured tea plants which were only eight years old, which were 
nine-feet through ; the roots of com'so had extended in an equal, 
or in all probability in a much greater deme, and it follows that 
soil whi^ would grow the tea plant so luxuriantly os to cover 
ground in eight years when nine-feet apart, would choke ground 
m four years, if planted much nearer than five feet apart, and 
choke themselves in the bargain. On ^orer soils, although it 
would apparently seem that a greater yi^d would be obtained in 
the first years of the plantatiou, yet the excess of plants must 
impoverish the soil to such on extent as to render manuring no- 
oessaxy sooner than would otherwise be the case. But to proceed 
with the 

Pegging. 

In the first instance, the lines should bo well strotched, then 
pieces of strong cloth should be fastened to them at distances of 
five-lbet apart ; a line should be run across the hill horizontally, 
and pegs put down firmly at each mark ; firom the lost peg in 

• Bee Ap#ndix- ^ 


the horizontal line, the line should be taken up 
angles, and a put dbm at each marie bb pUm ^ 
until the four sidSe of the aquare are i tfke w3li 

lines must then be put down at the oorrespondiim pi^ 

of the horizontal lines, plaoinjg a firmly at each mark on the 
lines, and so continue until the whmo aquare of work is, filled ^ 
when another piece must be carried on in the same manner ^ 
great care should be exercised in this operation, and oonstant at^ 
ientiou will be necessary if it be wished to have the lines perfbef^ 
ly straight. The pegs should all be firmly fiistened, as fmy may 
Have to remain some time before it will be convenient to com- 
mence the 

Pitting. 

The pitting should always be contracted if possible, of course 
taking care that the contractor iierforma his work in a prop 
manner ; eighteen-inch pits are large enough for tea plant'^ 
and when they are all made of that size they may be fi 
When the S. w. monsoon is fairly set in on the western, 
the N. £. monsoon on the eastern side of the hills, and the 
ground has become sufficiently moistened it, will ho high time 
to commence 

Plmvting. 

In this operation, the people had best bo divided into three 
parties, one small party of careful men at the nursery lifting the 
plants, a party of women and boys carrying tlie pl^ts to the 
planting ground, and a good set of men planting ; one man 
should not plant more than a hundred large plants (two years 
old) per day ; if ho attempts more the chances are that the work 
will be badly done : the only core necessary will be to see that 
the pits are sulficiently opened to admit the roots without 
crowding them, or bending them ; rather than do this, it would 
be advisable to reduce the longest roots with a sharp knife, to 
such a length that the pits will admit them ; care will alw bo 
necessary to avoid the planting too deep, or not deep enough ; 
it will bo a good nile to plant at such a depth os we plants 
wore in the nursory. Tho soil should be firmly trod al^ut them, 
leaving it two or three inches higher than the suiTounding 
surface if possible, so as to avoid a wash down the lines of pits, 
which is almost sure to occur on steep ground, during heavy 
showers, if tho surface df the pits be oolov ^He general level 
If tho roods have boon formed at distances of one hundred yards 
apart or so, tho rush of surface water will be intercepted before 
there can bo any very great accumulation, but nevertheless on 
steep ^ound, and in heavy showers, tho plants and soil run the 
risk of being washed out if the water is wlowed to run over the 
surface of a pit. 

Shading. 

Shading is undoubtedly advantageous ; a few ferns arc easily 
stuck round a plant, and in localities where fern or othm* shad- 
ing material is abundant, I would recommend its being done ; it 
will nut be necessary to cover tho plant so as to exclude the light, 
but jubt shade sufficiently to counteract the influence of a week’s 
bright sunshine, which sometimes occurs oven in tho middle of 
tho monsoons. * 

Orass La'nds, 

The cultivation of grass lands should differ fit)m that of forest 
in this particular, viz : — that the turf should l)e dug in the first 
instance ; this work should not cost more than or 10 rupees 
per aero ; in fact those are the contract prices. It ought to bo 
poisiblc to do the work even cheaper. A labourer in England, 
even where the ground is stiff tenacious clay, is not paid more 
than lialf-a-crown per rood, or ton shillings per acre, and I have 
known men who would dig a rofxl per day with the epade. In 
digging grass lands, the steel fork is tho best implement ; tho 
work would be very considerably lightened, however, if tho turf 
c<»uld Ix) “ raced with some instrument or other (a Budagha 
plough wouhl bo better than nothing), but a much lighter, and 
more convenient instrument might be used. If the turf could bo 
cut through by a strong sharp piece of iron, fastened in a suit- 
ably shaixid piece of wood, and drawn by one ))ullook, the hard 
work which is now necessary to tear the turf asunder, would be 
very considerably lightened. The gi’cat jvlvantages of return- 
ing the turf to the soil to be rotted and form manure will readily 
be recognized, esi^cially when it is remembered that many good 
farmers consider one loiul of green manure as equal to two of 
farm -yard dung. 

Nothing can be more improvident than hoeing off the turf 
and leaving it to dry , or what is worse, burning it on the surface. 

When the CTound is dug the lining and pitting may be carried 
on as directed for forest land. It is a mistake to suppose that 
this digging is intended supersede pitting ; a hole must be 
mode for the reception of largo plants, and it would be found 
very inconvenient to be obliged to make holes in the planting 
season. Of course the effort should l)e made to make the pitting 
contractor allow for tho seven or eight inches of loose soiL 
Trenching two spits deep will not bo found very expedient, 
indeed it would, in some cases, do more harm than go(^ by 
bringing a worse soil to tho surface than was there originally. 

I matly question if any tea planter has ever done it, unless 
indeed he was convino^ that it was neoessaiy to improve his 
surface soil, and then I fear he would find it very expensive. 
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Th«re cannot be a dobb^ however, ihiai it la a very great ad- 
vantage to xetam the tnxf to the soil, and to open the latter to 
the influence of the eun and air. 

Weeding: 

If the estate has been allowed to get dirty duriflg &e planting 
aemny the people should be set on to weed thoroughly, and buiy 
immediatdy upon the planting being finiahed ; onoe get the 
estate thoroughly dear and it may then belc6pt so for 6 rupedi 
per acre per annum. 

MANAQBMEITT OF FLAKTSi 1ST, 2ND, AND 3RD YEARS. 

Eveiy rampant shoot which shews a disposition to run away 
with on undue share of food from the rest of the plant should be 
d^pitated, that is, it should haVe its eitremity pinched out 
with the finger and thumb. 

If this stopping or pinohing bo carefully attended to, no prun* 
ing will be necessary until about the fifth year of the plantation, 
and then only to reduce the plants to orderly size and shape ; 
the pickings or pinchiUgs will of course be made into tea. 

Pruning. 

The instances in which pruning is absolutely and severely 
necessary f have, as a rule, arisen from neglect ; if the picking be 
properly managed, young plantations should not require the 
knife at aH It is only when the plants have attained such ma* 
turity that they are constantly picked, and the extremity of the 
shoots become raggy (if I may use the term) or stunted by con* 
tinual stopping, that it becomes necessaiy to cut them back, and 
then it will be best to do the work every year, in such season as 
the plant is found to be at rest, January being, upon the whole, 
the best time. 

The pruning knife should be used, and^not the shears ; every 
stunted extremity of a shoot should be cut away, taking care to 
leave the top of the shrubs with a level and Avide top, as it is on 
the top of the shrubs that all, or nearly all, the young growth is 
produced. 

Emhelliehme^it of Eetatee. 

The estate may always be improved in appearance, and 
bo rendered more valuable by introducing usefiil and orna- 
mental trees ; these may be planted along the margins of 
the roads, and also in clumps upon any stony or otherwise use- 
less groimd. The Acacia should not be planted within the 
plantation, but it might be planted on the upper hills, above 
tho uppermost road ; indeed on gross lands it will *be absolutely 
necessary to plant it or tho Eucalypti for a supply of firewood. 
For ornamental purposes, conifers, such as Pinm cupressm, 
ire,, and also many of tho indigenous trees, such as Eimja 
cedrelia, Eheodendron, &o., would grow on thf richer lands, at 
elevations suitable to them ; then cinchona, peaches, onmgcs, 
&o., would form pretty and even profitable avenues along the 
roads ; it will be absolutely necessary to securely fence any trees 
that may be planted, as the Sambur deer, if they do not eat 
them, which they generally do, are pretty sure to damage them 
in some way if they can get at them. 

The lower sides ofthe roads should have a margin of grass 
planted along them, as it is decidedly umamoutal, and more- 
over prevents the sides from being washed or broken away. 
On grass lands, the margin may be left when the rood is made, 
and retained when the ground is dug. 

Garden. 

In situations where fruit can be grown, such os Coonoor, 
Kotagherry, &c., a fruit garden should be planted. Loquats, 
guavas, peaches, pears, apples, plums, oranges, limes, citrons, 
pomegranates, are grown on tho hills at elevations ranging 
from 6,000 to 6,000 feet, and there is little doubt but if more 
pains were bestowed upon the cultivation, grapes, nectarines, 
raspberries, strawberries, &o., might be grown in perfection. 

Among various fruits which either are or ought to be here, ore 
the oberimoyer, grenadilla, &o. 

A vegetable and flower garden will, of course, be formed, but 
this is a matter upon which veiy especial directions would be 
thrown away ; everything* will depend upon the proclivities of 
the planter. 
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O0vm.-400 cades, 20 barrels, ahdl 
at auotiott, have realised from 59s. to 
were bought in at from 609. to 66i. Tel — 

andbeg^lantation Ceylcm, at aiuotion, ^^t Ofir; flfiF tow 
middllsg to 849. for bold; 2,200 bags native pertly reeUeed from 
6flr* to &$. 68. for good to fine ordhiai^ ; 420 bege Guatemala 
diiefly brought 629. 6d. ; 270 begs Costa Bipo were bought In at 
6fe. 6d. : 200 bags La Goayra, at 649. ; 200 begs Bahia ^ wero partly 
disposed of at 649. 6d. ; 80 tieroee, 260 oaaes, 840 bags Bast Lidie 
went from 619. 6d. to 809. 6d. 


Tea.— A sale of 6,292 paokages was held on Tuesday, 4^246 
packages found buyers, all being without reserve.*’ A chop of 
medium black leaf, ** with all faults,” brought Is. 6id. per lb. 
Several breaks of common black leaf, pf recent import, sold, it- lid, 
to ll^d. per lb. ; prices rather in fikvonr of buyers.^ Blaojk leaf 
siftings, ** with all faults,” realised Sid. to 2id. per lb.. Packages 
-Oongou, 2,142; Ponohong, 40; Souchong, 810; 

196 ; l^Bon Twank^, 106 ; Hyson, 162; young Eyspn, 115 ; Impmal 
289; Gunpowder, 667; Japan, 886; total, 6,292 paokOg^ The 
deliveries in London estimated for the week endM January 80 
were 1,807,096 lbs., which is a decrease of 77,694 lbs. compared with 
the previous statement. 

Biob.'^, 000 bags low cargo Bengal have bee^ sold at fronts 89. 
7id. to 89. 9d. ; 2,000 bags Dacca and 700 bags white Bengal, jnst 
arrived, at 109. ex quay terms. 6,900 bags Bangoon, of indixeqt 
import, sold, at and after auotion, at 109. per owt. for the souna 
portion. Yesterday about 10,000 bags Rangoon sold at from 99. 9d. 
to 109. lOld. 

81LK.—M. Arles Dufour and Go., of Lyons, states as follows.*— 
The present crisis, in paralysing the silk mannfactuses in France, 
has nearly entirely shut up the principal markets for raw silk. The 
consequence is that a rather large proportion of the produce of last 
year’s crop remains unsold. In comparing actual prices with those 
of similar disturbed times, it must be acknowledged that they appear 
comparatively high. For European silk, tliia may be accounted for 
by the profits realised during a period of eight years of nnintexrnpted 
prosperity which have permitted producers to hold their stocks. 

future of the silk trade seems now to depend principally on tho 
duration of the war, as French manuihoturers, who alone have no 
stocks of raw silks, will not enter the market again as long as peace 
is not restored. 


CALCum, 2l9t February 1871. 

Silk.— The position of this article, does not seem to improve ; oil 
receipt of telegrams leading to the belief that peace is almost certain 
in Europe, wo were calculating if not on a rise at least on a large 
bnsinesB being done here ; but contrary to all expectations more than 
four days have now passed without any revival having taken 
in fact, the market is quieter than a fortnight ago when nobody 
could forsee the termination of the war ; this will prove that the gene- 
ral opinion at homo is not favorable for the article, and therb 01*6 
good reasons for it, if we take in consideration the large unsold stock 
of Asiatic silk in London, tho accumulation of European silk On the 
Continent, the good prospects of the approaching crop, and thb total 
suspension of silk manufactory in France. 

Tho only transaction of the week consists of 40 to 60 bales Inferior 
Gonatea, and medium CossimbaEar bought up by a native speculator 
at what we consider extravagant prices, viz., at ks. 17*8 for inferior 
Gonatea and Bs. 20-8 per medium Gossimbazar. — Wm. Moran ir Co.'e 
Circular. 


Calcutta, 22nd February 1871. 

Indigo.— February sales commenoe4 in London oil the 13th 
instant ; duiing the first five days 6,8^ chests passed the hammer, 
out of which 3,200 sold ; at the beginning an advance of 3d^ to 4d. per 
lb. was i-ealized, but for the latter days prices receded to par with 
a tendency to go still lower. It remains to be seen how the sales 
terminated. Here in Calcutta competition for the article is as brisk 
as ever, but unfortunately the crop 1870 is disposed of, and the 
season 1870-71 is closed. 


Approximate Dietribution of Crop, 1870. 

Shipped To Great Britain. 10,600 Chests. 

„ Germany, Holland A Belgium ... 4^600 „ 

Bussia ••• ... I*. ••• ••• 8,000 I, 

France... ■■. ... ... ... 1,600 ,$ 

Italy A Switzerland 400 „ 

United Statez..^ 2,100 „ 

Persian Gulf, Ao 1,600 


Total BeM(ml870>71...* 2a.W6 ttiiiato. 


Tea.— Only one public Mle has occurred during the weei4 at which 
1,299 chests were offbied. Of this qoantity 1,180 chests wars sold at 
auction and 94 chests afterwards, leavhig 25 unsold. A Benter'a 
telegram arrived before the auction, q^usblBa, ” fine desoriptions 
Id. per lb. lower, and inferior edmoat niUBleabio,’* but this market 
was in no way afibeted by the news, indeed pi^s for :pekoeB shpwed 
a firm advance of half an anna per Ih. on prei^us rates, end other 
kinds fully maintained their fonner position.— Tbulntta Co.’s 

Circular. ’ i 
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AOWetlLTOltiL GAZfiTFE GF^INDIA. 


, ?. HAl^Elr * 06., 

OIL CX)LOB» S04J^, AlTO IIaLLOW lCS»OEAKTti. 
IMPQETEBS OF COU>»S, PAINTS, VABNrSilES, 

, ' 'CANl!AS,^f,.<Ui., ' 

I6i, XoU BaWi ^ppd^ (h& M 8tUlor$* Eonte^ Calcutia, 

« BAILBOAO AND STSAil KAViaATION BTOBK8. 

T^VIDGE BROTHERS, Late S. H. CLARKE A Oo., 
XataliUlilied 87 yean. Meoan Meer, Simla^ Murree and Peahawttr 
Civil tad MfiKury TaDon, Ontftttoni; Dmp«ri, Wine and Spirit Merobnnta, 
Importen ef ftoaerved ProrMoBi and Oilman's Stores. 

^ ^ KEMP & Co., 

PUABMACSVTICAL 0HKKI8TS, BOMBAY. 

EatahUehed, Jamuiry 16C8. 

attention is confiuedto business atriotly connected with 
^ that of WhoUaale and Retail Chemiete and Eruggiete, and by means 
of oar oonneetloii with eminent Foreign and English manufacturers and Imtiov. 
teri, we claim to be able to supply Drugs and Chemical Preparations of the lirst 
quality at the lowest remunerative prices. 

We are the .Sole Importers of liie celebrated 

, QOA POWDER, 

a medicine whose extraordinary curative powers in Parasitic Kuigwurm' is 
renowned throughout the Torrid Zone. 

Our w'oll-known pieparation. 

LIQUOR CHIR6tTIN/E, 

has been written of by uiedical authorities os a Tonic and Fobrifiige of remark, 
able power It is the only preparation extant which jiroduces the precise 
tberapeutic offbets of the herb chiretta ; being a solution of its active pnnciple 
Uhirettinie. 

In Muaeular debility it is uuapproacbed by any other i*emed^'. 

'We are Bole Agents in India, for the Patent Extract for ]>re])uriiig 

LIEBIG’S MILK. 

iJy the London Infants' Food Socict 3 '. 

A preparation which, since its introduction into this couiiiiy, has, no are 
assured by parents, saved many inihnt lives. 

MEDICINE CHESTS 

fu-e the objects of our uuremiUiug attention. Having very largo expericnco of 
the wants of residenta in India, wo believe we can meet a greater variety of 
requirements in this respect than any other house. A new edition of Kemit’s 
Medicine Chest Companion is now in preparation. 

Preparations which have obtained celebrity, au<l are 
prepared onlj" b,y us : 

Liebig's Nutritive Extract Liquid. I Equatorial Hair Douch. 

Ros Alpinus for Prickly Heat. Cholera and Diai rhcoa M ixturo. 

Tonio Iwfteshor. Fever Mixture and B'ever drops. 

Aromatic Distillate for Claret cup. I Coiroborativo Drops. 

Sodaand other ..Erated Water In all tJioir uiodiflcatiuns, by jiowerf^i) inachinorj- 
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Price iKT No. 

,, „ Annum 


Rs. o 
„ 20 


Tht Jlevieto it tent ^fott /fee iu nil intrU tg'Jmlio, on recri^^t ofRt. 17 in utltamr. 

Rates of Advertising. 

Prr 


»60 

20 


1 I'agc 
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Cutalomie Advertisements, to be sowed iii» with the Numlier, are charged at the , 
rate of Bs. 3 per page above four pages, ana He. 6 when of four pages or less. | 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. ■ 

3’6. C’. 

The Centenarv number of the Culcnita RecUie which has juHt appeared, ex- ' 
hibiis a mnrkctf Improvement upon its prcilecessors for some time oust, ft btu ' 
not only increased in bulk, but eontams a largo variety of really abfo articles on : 
subdocts of general interest, Eoj-opean as weB as AsiHtic.-~iiw///f»A Ain'U Ih70. ! 

No. Cl. I 

From our advertisornonl columns it w ill lie seen that on event imiMiitiuit to _ 
the history of the CALCUTTA REVIEW has lately occun-cil. For the first time | 
since that aeriiil was set on loot n sceeiid edition lias liemi called for. No. Cl. is 
the notable number, and we hope that evci-y snoceedlng imit in the reiitiiiy w ill ' 
doeor %'0 the some popwlurity.— PiVa^cr, Sepember 0, 1870. i 

Jnti Publitbed ! 

THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. j 

No. 102 , '(Nkw Bxhiks). j 

(XINTBNTB •>-lndutn Legislation since the Mutiny. «The Future oinagc of ! 
India,— Wommi.—Tho Nicobar Islands.- Serpent Worship.— TpjiograpUy of the 
Mural Emnire In the Hixleenih aud Seventetaith Centuries.— Education in Beii- 

pul, Wahabis in India, No. ID. — Critical Notices, Ac. j 

SinaU Co»m, JU. 5 : Yeartg is tuliMitce, Et. 10 ; trilh potlogc Ut. '* 


mngta Lw/iy, t 'o — ^ ' ■* ■ 

Published bv Thomas 8. Smith, at the Cttjf Pretty 18, Bent luck Sti^t, 
CalouttiH aiaa to be had of all BookselliM^ ^ 

_ “ ROWLAND & Co., 

saddlery and HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT. 

No. 8, Meadoii> Stwtf 

i l^L onlfjrs will be promptly tt^nwled to aud carelullv o.\ociit6d. 
A OrdebafromOutstatjone muht bo oocomixiuied by u remit- 
tanee or jneflaraiioe for payment in Bombay, 

IL A Co.i soUeJt eepeolal attention to tholrown CompotUion /or Hiif'lt ni ng Lcaik^r, 


ORIENTAL BANK COBPORATtaiTi / ^ - 

tsoomeatiab , wf Rotai*.. Ouabto, aov* AvoWt^Mlli i 

PAi.t up fMpltal, AI,GC0,<KK1. Itooervo. Fua^ . ,T 

Dspoinv, - > 

J^iri>aiu>, ot Bn 600 and upwnt Is m rtoHred for fixed periods, the tsirms for 
wUoh may bo ssoortaiped on appUoatton at the efloo In UalsntMu 

No Interest Is allowed on Onrrenft Deposit Aeooanta. 

The Oorpon^on grimta drafts oa London payable st any term not ixeesdingito^ 
months. On Scotland and Indand payable on demand only, elso on thsBank'ii 
Abides ond (^i^poadonto in India, Ceylon, Ohiiia, MouvltliBi, AvsMtai and 
New Zealand at the exchange of the day. 

|Mts are drawn for sums of £1 sad upwards. 

Circular Notes of AlO, £20. and £60each,itaehil fortravellsm to any phrtoClIto 
world, are also issued — rw 

• y. B. -It inroqucnteil that in all casss of applioation for drafts, the Christian 
name »f the Mrsoii to whom the money Is to M sent should be giTsn ;imdlf a 
miuTicd Indy, her own CbrisHan name, not that of her husband, is rsqnhrs^ 

/II o 1 1.1 w , •^OHN 8. SORYHBBaaB, 

CalcDttA. 2Dd Febniuiy, 1871. Agent* 

ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Bombay Agenoy. 

Excuanok. 

rpHK C’OKPDUA'rtON grants Drafts on fjondon on 


Good Hope. 

No Draft at six montlia’ night is granted for a Sum under £60. Bumn under 
IbSO are only drawn for on Demand. 

COMMIBSIONa 

The rate of Commission charged by thin Agenoy on the purohase or sale of 
GoTornment Booiirlties negotiable in Bombay is one quarter por cent., and on 
the collection of Bills one por cent, and Postage. 

Tbo Corporation takes charge of Oovemment Paper, Bhares in the Bank of 
Bombay, and other local Stocks, froe of .t'l chaivoa, and will draw Interest and 
Dividends on tbo sumo os they rail due on the following terms 

If to be remitted tlirough tnu Cor))oratlon Without chaige. 

Jf to bo paid Id India, a Commission will to charged of ... i per cent. 

On delivering Securitlos ont of sate oustody i do. 

Hours of business 10 to 3 

Bsturdays 10 to 1 

Bombay, Ist October 1800, 

C HARTEa^~AkR^ HANK oF TnDIA, 

LONDON AND CHINA. 

Bombay Branch. 

The Bank grants OrnjU payable In BvpUintt, ScatlanU, und Irtland^ and in 
the iirincipal Towns of all tuo Austya/itin Colonies. 

ViratUir ifotct and LHtertnf Uyedit are also granted for the use of Travellers la 
who Etiti. on tbo 6Vni(f<inif,>uul to Einv}te overland 
The Bank purchases Bills and grants Drafts payable In Calonito Madras, 
Oocunada, Ccylcui, Hongkong, Iroochowfoo, Shangluil, Hankow, Biligsporo, 
Penang, Mauritius and Yokohama. 

iNi'KKKST Allowed. 

On Deceit AccouuiH payable uu demand Intorast >viU Ijo credited half-yearly, 
on dOtli June and Slat December, at the rate of two per cent, per annum on the 
daily balance, not oxcocding one Lac Rupees. 

On Fixko Deposits. 

12 niimthH .6 pel* cent, 

do. ... .. . .. ... 3 „ 

All lotters should be addi’essod, and HoondicM made puyablu, to the Chartered 
MeiTantilu Bunk. 
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ATJONAL BANK OF INDIA (LivdUd.) 

Bombay Branch. 

CuKKENT DsrOHIT AcC'OVNrs. 

The Bank opens Current Dmiosit Accounts, and allows Interest at the rate 
of 2 l>er, cent, (ler annum on Customers’ daily balances, from Rs. 000 up to 
Rb. 100,000. 

Fixed Deposit. 

The Bank receives ^oney on Fixed Deposit, aud allows Interest thereon as 
follows ; — 

On Dc^iosltH subject to 0 months’ notice of withdrawal,.,.. 4 per cent. 

Do. „ 12 

Excmanoe. 

Tbu Bank negotiates aud collects Bills xmyablo in London, Caloutta, Maditu 
and Hongkong. It also grants drafts on London, and on its Bronchos and 
Agoiiclos, at tbo carronl rates of Exchange. 

By order of the Directors, 


Bombay, 2Gth August 1870. 


JAMES WINDRAM, Manager. 


N ew BANK OF BOMBAY (Limited). 

RATES. 

DLSCOI’NT. 

On GiivcmmeDt Bills u per L-ont. 

On Private Bills and Notes 8 du. 

Oil 1.oans un detiOMlf of Oovemment Piqtci', Bullion, 

oi Railway Suoros G do. 

Iiri RKEST. 

On Kixed Tionns on doiKiHit of Oovernmont Par»ci-, 

Bullion, or Railway Bhares G do. 

On do. do. do. Goods or Shipping 

doeumeiits for Goods .. 8 do* 

On ('ash Credits, on Security of Govornmeni Paper, 

Bullion or Railway Shares, subiect to a Commissiuii 

of i i)er c.ont. on the amount of Credit . . . . 7 do. 

The Bank is prop ired to arrange Crodlts tu tie negotiated thraugb its Agencies 
in the Cotton Districts 
Bombay, 16th .July 

I.LUVJVS BANK, 

DABJBELDia 

PtAX'd Vt fiotii*. -Iiiiure^t ui .tllovved on deposits of Kn, 10 J, and upwards on the 
fullowing tenus ; 

On sums lodged for :< moidliH rortuin 3 per cent, per anaom* 

'jJo. 12 do. 7 do. 

Do. 2 years certain k do. 

Interest is allowed at 2 por cent per anniun on Aoatitig dejiioalte or Current Ae- 
oounts, when the Balances exceed GOO Riiiiees. 

1 hiwe are many who have a dread of spcculatlpn, and yet who desire a /Urrr 
rate of iiitercMt than is obtainable from investment in Government paptf 
Bidlwuy scrip, i>r from Axed deposits in Joint Stock Commercial Banki^. Be- 
mlUancos can bo madu by choquos on any nart of the world. 

Interest paid half yearly in ludia or London. ’Hi 

A. B. L. WEBB, 

Darjeeling, Northei'n Bengal, Isi August 1870 Manager. 
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TbdLaodan Ddly Baportor’' amtiimcaa the PrcMloeUA end Foreign IirtcW- 
gMieereoeiTedfromhwtohoiir inlioi^ tqr Wmpb s end 

SUBSOBIPTIOB %n U, per eimaiii. 

(Bsolualve of Poetege) pap»ble in Advance. 

y* RemltUttioei to be awde through the.Orl«thlBMA^gx)igu^^ 

•« Ixmdon Daily Reporter” OAm, 
eia, Leadenball Btreet, London. 
To whom fdl Comanmioatione are to be addresaed. 

^ BOMBAY METAL MART. 

W B have the pleasure to auuourioe that we have been appoint- 
ed sole agents for the following well known mannlhotnres : — 
Clef «oa ead Skuttl^rth^i Portable Bnginoe and AgricuUtiral Machinery of all 

^ owl Ta¥ter*a Steam Road Bollere. Traction Bngiuea. &c. 

/ eair JT. Gwmmu** Centrlfhina Pnmpe. 

P. Jfertea 4r &>.*• (LMMJ Wire Fencing Oatoa, Ac. , . ^ v* t 
Arl. aim eifd Prerd.— Art Metal Workem. Ornamental work m Wrought and 
Caat Don of ^ deecriptlona. 

Sal-d 4 -Traver*i AnkalU, which is now being laid in uioetof principal 
thonmghAiiree of the City of London. Thia Xii^alte haa been laid in weral 
partem Bombay by the Mnnicip^ity and hue stood the climate admirably : for 

Flat Roofl^ Verandaha, Ac., it ie much auperlor to ohunam. 

We be^now In et^ Portable and fixed Sngmee, C^trifhgid. ptwer. 

and Hand lift and Force Pomne of varUnie Innde. Fire Engines tw Skamd anJ 
Jfesottofaalae well adapted fw small Mtmidpolitiea and Cotton Stations, imd 
Dioka* Fire Enginea or L'Katinctenrs in a cheap form suitable for Spin* 

niag Factories, Barracks, Mansions, Ac. . ^ 

We have always on hand Oorragated Iron of tCie bent brands. ^Coremon 


orders (br Ironwork are executed at our Saw Mill Workshops under European 
Januaiy 1871. W. NIOOL A Co. 


LAW JOURNALS 

Free of Poetage. 

JUDGMENTS. 

/^F the High Courts of Bengal, Madras, the N, W. Provinces, 
V/ andBomkmy ; the Latest Judf^nents of H. M.’s Privy Coimoil ; 
Bnalish Cases i Leading Astioles ; Correspondence, Ac. Ac. 

eSr ” No fydiMi have been spared in makmg it rBBrB<^ ^d the rwult 
eminentDSuSmtoiy to allwho sabscrlbe to the Madras Jarwr/. —Madras 

fyrtic Is very neatly got op and printed, and the price is so mc^erato as to 
brlna it within tSaneeh oAverybody mtercsW in legal matters. We are sure 
that ft only xequixee to be known in onier to command the aanm success in 
Banoal that it has already deservedly attained in Madras and Bombay. 

CaMta MtvUm, ApriTfsTO. 

ANNUAL SUD8CBIPTION. Cash. Credit. 

To the MADBAB JUBWT Rs. JOIR"- 

To the BOTH PUBLICATIONS .. 

l( noTUPMiiiCAiiONsarataken.a half yearly subscriptton a^Bs. 18 Is allowed 
if paldin ABavsci at tbelimoof oanKBiwo toe Journals. 

AGENTS. 

THACKER, SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 

THACKER, VINING & Co., Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Foster-Pbess, Madras. 

• The P.C. Judgment, in the Jannary Jurist 187(^ was only one month old. 

VMSr IMPORTANT TO 

TRAVELLERS AND OVERLAND 

pabbbnoers. 

ASQUITH AND COMPANV, 

No. 22, Apollo Street, . 

Oppviiie the Seci'etairkUv, 

BOMBAY. 

oUmatis I*** jL 

1 Inland Butt.., 1 doz.CamUrU} HaiidkenAiels. 

! SS:S!S!?,Sr-“ 

fBa Ladies* Orerisnd Tninks. ' 

t^Vatalcgtim om ayylfcefloM, coMmn§ A moot Ziharal igtiem fsr Cmk and CndU 
W ^ PSfSMNf. r 


TRAVfiUMRS’ klQUtnttt. 


OeNTUIMEN'8 DBPAIITMfffir* 

Laatbor Portmanteaus tu.all aises. 

Flat Valises in every make. 

Overland *nrunkB in all slaes. 

Leather Hat Cases, rpund end souert. 

Square mouth Leather Begi, 

Japan Uniform Caaee in all sisas. 

Rmlway Trunks of ovoiy make. 

Ckuivas Bags for dirty unen. . 

Rats and Caps of every descriMlon. 

Silk and Wool shirts in aB sises. 

Stout Flennel shirts, new patterns. 

Warm Flannel sleeping suits. • 

Now AJgoa Bleeping suUs. 
lAtmbs* Wool Undershirts. 

Warm Merino Undershirts. 

Lambs* Wool Drawers (long and short.) 

Warm Merino Drawers (long aod i^ort) 

India Gause Undershirts. 

India Gause Drawers (long and short) 

Lambs* Wool and Merino socks. 

White and Colored Cotton socks. 

Warm Cloth and Rlngwood Gloves. 

Boots, shoes, and slippers, in every make. 

Wool Mufflers and soarvos. 
mih scarves and Ties. 

Pocket llandkor^lefs, ready for use. 

Collars in all the new shapes. 

Towels of eveiy description, ready for use. 

Paper Collars in all sises. 

Railway Rugs in great variety. 

Scarlet and Blue Blankets. 

Helmets and Sun Hats on improved princtples. 

Tweed Suita ftom Ra. 22. 

Blue serge Suita for Overland Wear. 

Courier Bags in various sisas. 

Canvas Boots and Shoes of all oUes. 

Braoea and Elastic Belta 
Hair Brashes and Combs. 

Tooth firuiihes and Powders 
Mattrosaes and Pillows. 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT- 

Ladies* Trunks fitted with Tray, Ac. 

Ladlos* Bags in all sises. 

Warm Tartan Wool Sbowla 
Tartan Wool Plaids for Drossos. 

Striped and Fancy Mohairs fur Dresses. 

Scutch Winceys for Costumes. 

Travelling Costumes ready for use, Ks. 7.8 to R^. 8. 

Waterprom Cloaks to cover the entire Dress. 

Warm Dresses, ready made. 

Black Cloth Jackets, richly trimmed, Ks. 6-8 to Ks. 21. 

Fancy Jackets in grmt variety. 

Berlin Wool Jackets in all colors. 

Berlin Wool Garibalffls in all colors. 

Llama Jackets A Garibaldis in groat variety. 

Berlin Wool Veste. in all styles. 

Berlin Wool Cross Overs in all colors. 

Wonn Llnsey Pettlcoate, ready made. 

Blue Cloth PetUeoats, ready for use 
Worm Cloth Gloves in various styles. 

White Lambs* Hose in all sisos. 

White and Coloured Merino Hose In all sizes. 

Trimmed Hats in every stylo. 

Millinery Bonnets in great variety. 

Flowers and Feathers, a choice assortment. 

FYonch Merinos in evoiy shade. 
h'reDdi Llanitis in thp new colors. 

Cambric morning Wrappen. 

Print and Cambric Garibaldis. 

Kid Gloves lu all sises and colors. 

Boots. Bboes, and Slippers, in all the new styles. . * 

The Shrewsbury Waterjiroof Cloak. 

Jewellery in great variety. ^ 

Wool Head-Dresses in all colors. 

Tooth Brushes and Sponges. « 

Tooth and Violet powder. 

Under-clothing, in great variety. 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT* 

Warm Dreeses reaiDforuse. 

Wincey and Mohair Frocks. 

Under-olothlnginall sizes. 

Faney Msrino Hose in every size. 

White Cotton Hose in every make. 

Btriped Merino Hose in all Sim 
Kniekerbookdr BDoSe in all colors. 

Fancy Merino Books in oveiy stylo. 

White Merino Beolm in aUsizos. 
rWhite Cotton BMdii In every make. 

Bhtped Merino and Cotton Bocks/' 

Knlokarbookar suits for Boys. 

Straw BMlor ^ts in all rises. 

Black anA Drab Felt Hats. 

Boots ahd Bhoaa in every make, 
trimmed ^tsln all B^los. 

Wans Olo^ in all Bt/lm- 
Berlin Wool Joeketeinall eolerg. 

BerUn Wool Veate in ^ olaae, > v- ,T^ t 

. Bealridn JarieNst- >;v- 

Any silfolo act jJhJUek made to cvdi|kimA* • ^Mwa^ 

eeNmatsoanhairiven forananttiwMrtflK * ^ J ^ \ .Ji. . 


B<nnbay, 1871. 
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ilesultciiy manner. The results may or may notbe^tematised 
acconling to the interest he takes in the cjiieetions. They are not 
necessary for assessment, which, under existing rules, has nothing 
to do with amoiitit of produce but only with amount of rent. 
The determination of rental assets does not depend on the 
productive powers of the land but on the average rates paid over 
similar tracts. The taking of these experiments should be made 
compulsory on all revenue officers, whether the settlement of the 
district is under operation or not year bv year ; and if this was 
done for a series of vears it is imnossiole to deny that most 
valuable results would bo obtained. 1 admit that the “ S. O. , N. W. 
P.** may, by patient investigation extended over a long period, 
have gained results approximate to the truth; but no similar 
reliance could be placed on desultory enquiries made by wonder- 
ing assistant collectors in other districts, and we want returns 
for each district. 

I fully agree with your coiTespondent in acknowledging the 
value of the statistics which raignt be supplied from the Court 
of Wards’ estates. For the sake of the estates tis well as for 
the sake uf the statistics, I confirm his recommendation that 
the estates should be pilacod under European superiiitemlence. 
They would furnish a ready moans for introducing irnprovo- 
monts (not experiments) in agriculture, to the notice of the 
people in all parts of the rt>mitr\\ I add a note for the heiicftt 
anyone who prefers the system of experinieut to that of 
enquiry. Accuracy in measuremoiit, and simplicity in calculation, 
may he effected by adojiting tho fdlowing mutho<l : — 

Take tlinie spiked flag poles ; o<umoct them by a ro]>e (tied 
high enough to cear any standing crops) at intervals of 113, 44, 
.and 55 feet; jdalce tho 44 r«jpe rdong the (idge of the cr«>pto bo 
out, fixing thf! two poles at each end of tlu^ rope in the ground ; 
carry the third ])olo into tho field until the 33 flxd ro|)e and 
the 65 feet ro]>o are both taut, ^flio angle at the pole wliore tho 
33 and 44 foot ropes moot is tlieii an oxiict right angle. (This is 
a simido dc<lu(!tion from tho fact that 32 -j- 42 = — tho 11 is 
intromicecl because 1J2 is a factor in 4810 the munber of yards 
in an acre.) Having marked the]K»sition of tho ropes carry over 
tlie jiole at which the 33 and 44 feet ropes meet to the opposite 
side of tho 55 feet base until all ro])cs are taut. The rectangle 
thus formed will be e.vactly 1 3()ih of an JViv. The iiuinber of 
seers in tills area multiplied by 3 and divided by 4 will result 
in tho number of maunds in an acre. 

Natives are extremely inaccurate in cutting rectanglos out of 
a field, and as the rows in many fields <lonnt run at right angles 
to the sides of tho fields, it is often very difficult for even an 
educated eye to hit oil* the right angle. The above pr**ccssisso 
Himple that any Native can carry it out. I need ii<d. remark 
that where the returns from a small area are to be a lost of tho 
outturn over a large ari^a it is c;.specially necessary that the 
moasurement should he accurate. 

I am sorry that 1 liavo hoeii obliged to express my doul^t as 
to the general ap])licahility of your correspondent’s method of 
ascertaining crup-prodnco ius lie h.iH evidently with much pain.s- 
taking ohtameil ap])roxiniately correct results himself. J hope 
some experienced officers may now come forward ami judgo 
l)etween us and decide whether enquiry is bettor or not than 

Experiment. 


EDITORIAL NOTES c 


Mn. Kivett-Carnac has made arrangements, we are informed, 
to supply the Madras Government with tho quantity of cotton 
seed roipiired for cx^wimental purpo.se.s during the forthcoming 
season. The indigeiioiiB seed was selected on tho pedigree 
system, at Sheogaon farm during the last month ; the New 
Orleans seed will be supplied by the agents of the Cotton 
Supply Afisociation in Bombay. 


Dr. Broughton, tho Govomruent Quinologist, has succeeded 
in obtaining carbolic acid from a plant {andromeda Uschenaultii) 
which grows in inexhaustible abundance on tho Ncilgherries. 
Tho acid obtained in this way is purer than that procured from 
coal-tar, but it is dearer, for while the latter costs only four 
shillings a pound in India, tho acid prepared from the indigenous 
plant costs five shillings. Unless, therefore, the process of 
preparation can be cheai^eneil, the discovery will be of little 
practical value. 


The merchants of Bombay seem disposed to agitate for the 
abolition of the Cotton Department, They complain that the 
Bombay trade has become a trade in one commodity only^ 
and that Bombay has now come to be dependent on one article 
— cotton ; that it is unfortunately a very dangerous article 


and that therefore they do not think it a wise thjpg q^. 
vemment to make this trade their pet bantling, and to^foeter It 
to the exclusion of everything else.” 

Government will no doubt take advantiage of this state 
of feeling to sink tho special efforts it has been making 
for improvements in the growth of cotton in a sustained and 
earnest attempt to raise the character of Indian agriculture 
generally. The Cotton Department will simply be develo|)ed 
into tho Department of Agriculture. , 

Mr. Login, a Civil Engineer lately employed bn the Ganges 
Canal, has made a very successful experiment upon a small scale 
for improving the growth of cotton in India. An account of this 
oxi^riinent will be found further on in our columns. In 
writing to tho Cotton Supply Reporter upon the subject, Mr. 
Login says : ‘‘ Among tho interesting pa|>ers on cotton culti- 
“ valion given me by Mr. Bivott-Caniac, I find you use 
“ Ameiican fibre owing , to its length and strength in tho 
“ ‘ warp,’ and Indian for its softness in the ‘ woof,’ and are 
“ able by this means to combine .strength with softness and 
‘‘ warmth. If, therefore, you can get at a chosp rate double tho 
“ quantity of ‘ woof’ from India by improving the agriculture 
“ surely a double quantity of fibre for * waip’ is required from 
“ America. 


Mr. Login is m<u*c than a mere engineer. lie is a clear- 
headed man who has made him.self master of some of tho lead, 
ing conditions of our relations with the outside world. 

“ In round numbers/' he says, India has either to send homo 
yearly (iftcen million pounds sterling worth of raw produce in 
excess of what she imports, or she must send homo bullion 
at a great loss, for India is not ji producer of tho precious 
metals, but rather a consumer of thorn. Hence any falling off* 
of exports must necessitate a sending liome of hard cash, or a 
falling In the c^'chamjo ; and this is where ‘ the shoo pinches’ me 
in paiiicnlar, liaving to send home all 1 can scrape together to my 
family. The piesent rate of exchange is 7^ per cent, discount, add 
to this 3j pel* cent, income-tax, and any one situated as I am will 
find that during the year from these two causes alone ho has nearly 
lost one month’s pay; so let those who now oiipose tho cotton 
interests for a moment think what they are doing, for it is 
evident (a.s no doubt you can and have shown) that to double 
that yield of cotton would sweep away the income-tax and raise 
tho exchange to par. In other words, I could send homo 
nearly i’lOO a year moro to my family, and not feel it. 
Only let the ladies know this, and you would soon have their 
lords and masters strong advocates lor improved cotton cultiva- 
tion in India” This is not qnlfo tme, but it shows a good general 
understanding of the state of matters. It would be well for 
India if as vivid a sense of the eftbets of the Home Charges were 
entertained by its Finance Mini.ster. 


A Mofussil contemporary thinks that the cultivation of tho 
.sunflower is likely to become jiopular in India. “ The oil extract- 
ed from the seed is said to bo svq^rior to both almond and olive 
oil for table use, and to ho employed in manufacturing woollen 
goods, soap, and candles, as well as for lighting purposes. The 
Imt^es have been manufactured into cigars, having pectoral quali- 
ties, and might nerhaps be found moro efficacious than stnimo- 
niuiii. Tho blossoms furnish a brilliant yellow dye which 
stands well. Each acre will contain from 15,000 to 20,000 plants, 
and tho average quantity of seed will be 60 bushels, each of 
which will give a gallon of oil. The quantity of seed is much 
increased by dwarfing the plants, the best manure for which is 
said to bo old mortar broken up. The plants should be kept 
clean and free from weeds, and the quantity of seed required is 
about six lbs. per acre. They should have sufficient interval 
between them for exposure to the aim, as imder suchoiroum- 
stances they become larger and more fidly stored with se^” 


The Pioneor : — " The Chief Commissioner has undertidEen to 
review the agricultural operations of the Central Provinces 
during 1869-70, but anything more dismal to report upon^e can 
hardly conceive, unless it were the genered aspect of the world 
after the deluge, the public gardens, it ig/true, succeeded fairly 
— that is, they all looked pretty when the Chief Commissioner - 
visited them, and some of them 'pajr a idiare of their expenses ; 
but the cotton experiments were fiulures. In the Bala^t, Sum* 
buljKyre and Chu^ee^gurh divisional the natives wou^not growr 
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flDiiQillii9fiihHma(« ^i^amirone «wT^4n tbe Mteri Mwttrar, 
ymplo toflfc dUtdvUion ^Undly. in the ^nl^pora am 

liaraiAia ^Urtrioto the experioieikte failed altogether, and in 
CUodwam the oori!^ wae not evki ap to an averaM jield from 
the erdineiy indigenone plim. Poh^oeB, opitmii Otaheite sagar- 
naoe, ooflhe, eoooa and areoanutaeandal wood, china graes, and 
Ctamiiia pa^v were all attempted in little dosea Arrowroot 
p gKw luxuriantly, and potatoes were fhirly euooeeeful. Horse, 
oatUe, and ehee^breecuin^ were all tried, but the sum total of 
BQoceea was ** nothing plu9 next to nothing.” Yet the report 
giTea us theimpfeaeion that after all the Central Provinces 
areaUTa” 
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Year 


Wheat. 


Price i>ei* Kucha Mam of 24 Kooroo». 

Rico (huHkod ) 


Gram. 



Juno. 

November 


Rs. A. F 

Rs. A. P. 

1822.. 

... 

C 10 3 

1823.. 

6 0 0 

4 6 0 

1824.. 

3 6 0 

4 7 0 

1826.. 

3 3 0 

2 13 0 

1826.. 

2 10 6 

3 2 0 

1827.. 

4 11 0 

4 8 0 

1828... 

4 14 

4 12 

1829... 

6 7 0 

7 14 

1830... 

8 16 0 

3 3 6 

1881... 

4 4 0 

4 2 8 

1832... 

18 10 8 

10 12 2 

1833... 

13 0 0 

13 6 8 

1834... 

7 11 3 

8 0 0 

1885... 

9 2 0 

7 4 8 

1886... 

6 9 9 

6 8 0 

1837... 

6 16 

6 13 10 

1888 

6 10 

4 8 0 

1889... 

6 2 0 

6 2 0 

1840,.. 

6 0 0 

6 6 0 

1841... 

4 8 0 

6 10 0 

1842... 

6 0 0- 

6 0 0 

1843... 

8 12 0 

2 12 0 

1844... 

2 12 0 

8 8 0 

1846... 

6 6 0 

8 8 0 

1846... 

9 4 0 

7 0 0 

1847... 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

1848... 

4 4 0 

6 0 0 i 

1848... 

8 0 0 

7 8 0 1 

186a.. 

6 4 0 

6 A 0 1 

1861... 

4 12 0 

4 8 0 1 

1862... 

0 0 0’ 

6 4 0 'I 

1668... 

6 4 0 

4 4 0) 

1864... 

4 4 0 

4 0 0 1 


« 0 0 

7 8 0 1 


6 0 0 

6 0 0 4 

IWK.. 

4 0 0 

4 12 0 1 

S8I8... 

8 0 0 

6 0 0 1 


6 0 0 

6 0 0 1 

iSStt '' 

A'O 0 

610 0 1 

SSkij; 

i44Ui 0 

'Oj 

1 6 0 1 
7 0 0 1 

ISO 


L8.4 0 IC 


June. 

Novembci 

June 

^ovcmbc 

Rs, A. P 

Rh. a. p 

.^Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. 1 


6 2 

6 1 


11 8 

0 

4 0 0 

3 0 

0 

112 

0 0 

7 0 

0 

2 12 0 

3 3 

0 

1 ® 

8 0 

15 5 

6 

2 3 0 

2 0 

0 

15 

2 6 

7 15 

0 

1 16 6 

2 6 

6 

! 9 

6 6 

9 2 

0 

3 13 0 

4 9 

0 


7 3 

8 4 

0 

3 2 0 

3 5 

4 

9 

9 4 

7 12 

2 

3 6 0 

4 ]5 
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7 16 0 

9 10 

8 

3 8 0 

3 3 

0 

10 10 4 

7 12 

2 

4 3 8 

3 12 

6 

9 

4 0 

7 10 

0 

5 2 8 

6 I’J 

6 

'10 

6 4 

10 14 

8 

7 0 0 

8 5 

4 

116 

2 8 

16 7 

0 

5 14 6 

6 0 

0 

116 

3 0 

10 10 

0 

6 10 0 

6 6 

7 

12 

3 0 

9 1 

0 

3 11 4 

4 8 

3 

9 

9 10 

U 11 

0 

8 10 8 

4 10 

0 

9 

9 8 

10 13 

0 

4 7 0 

6 8 

0 

11 

7 4 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

12 
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0 
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0 

18 

0 0 
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0 

8 0 0 
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0 

16 

0 0 
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0 

7 0 0 
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0 

16 
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0 

8 10 0 
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0 

12 

0 0 

16 0 

0 

6 0 0 
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0 

16 

0 0 

10 0 

0 

8 12 0 
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0 

10 
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0 

8 0 0 

8 0 

0 
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0 

4 6 0 

6 0 

0 

14 

0 0 

14 0 

0 

8 10 0 



12 
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... ] 
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0 
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0 
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0 ] 
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8 0 0 
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CENTRAL PROVINOBS — HOSHUNGABAD. 

(By A, 0. Elliott, Eaq.J 

Pnce-czmrent 

I GIVE below a table uhoaing the prioe-oiirrent of the more 
important grains from 1822 to the ^ircsent time. For the hrst 
fiftmn years the statistics are taken firmi Major Onseley's Set> 
tlement Eeport. From 1837 to 1842 inclusive I have only boon 
able to got returns from the grain-dealers at Hurda, where grain 
is alw^s a little dearer than at Hoshuiigabad. From 1843 to 
1853 (June) the price-current was obtained from a book kept up 
in the Deputy Commissioner’s Office, and again from No\enibev 
1869 to 1861. ’fhe rest of the im*^iknam(tH were unfortunately 
destroyed^ as waste paper, although they are among the most 
valuab o papers a district office contains. The interval from 
1853 to 1859 was filled up by reference to the hooks of gram - 
dealers, in which, however, as the Sdloa are wholesale, the price 
is always lower than the retail prico of the ba/aar, winch is 
reported in the prico-currcnt. Thus in Juno 1864, the wholesale 
price was Es. 10, while the retail price was Es. 11 -6-(». Prices 
are ijormanontly lower m the east than in the west of the 
district 


B/tfUmaie gfo$$proAti^ and asyMndfiHav Af 

I have nowgiyan aufitoient detaala of ibe systaiBl df 
the produce, and the cost of labor, to mafo an atlno^ 
mate the net profits of a cultivator.^ There is great duPoiute m 
this, from the difibrences that exists in different piitA ofibo 
district. A culti^ntor near the hills maum expenses of fenckig 
and watching his fields which do not fall on a oultivator in the 
^n valley. Weeding is much dearer in the eastern part of the 
district than in the western, because of the practice of sowing 
broadcast instead of by drill; and in many viHages the cultl^ 
vators are imable to sow any khureef at all, and therefore 
cultivate a smaller area, and lose the profit on the khureef fields. 
These cases, however, are oxceiitional, for there are veiy few 
places where there is not a little undulation, or a little denuded! 
soil, or a river bank on which khureef can be grown. The aver- 
age case is that of the tillage of twenty-five acres to a plough ; 
of these, twenty shall be ruboe, and fivo khureef. Of 
the nibee, fifteen acres shall bo sown with wheat, two with 

g rain, one with uhi, ono with maeoor^ and one with Yeom. Of 
le khureef two acres shall be under jowar, two under iilli, and 
one under cotton. In the eastern pergiumahs Jeodon and kootki 
would be the more likely khureef crops. Just now cotton has 
become a more favorite crop, but that is not likely to last. 

[o«‘ First case. 

For the first case I will suppose the cultivator to have only 
one plough, ami to bo his own ploughman, lie must, however^ 
have a herdsman to look after his cattle, unless ho has a son ten 
o^i^^el^e years old to do it, and he must hire labor for weeding, 
fencing, watching and leaping. For treading out and winnowing 
ho may ha>o to nsolalKireis, or ho may ni range for mutual ossist- 
ance with a neighbour. His land shall ho in the open valley, 
and not close to a road, so that tlioro Js only necessity for fencing 
the field a little, and none for w^atching, except just when the 
crops get ripe, llo shall have eight acres of fallow land, four of 
which he keeps for hay and four ho pastures his cattle in, so that 
there is no need for buying any fo<^(T for them. I shall take the 
Hoshungabad i)ergunnah scale of measures, prices, and labor. 
This, then, Ls how hu account will stand : — 


E,rpcndiiuro. 

Ploughing . — He drives the plough himself, and fetches hia 
own wood lioin tin* hills, and the village car|H)uter mokes it up 
for him, BO that he h«is no ex^icnse on this score, except the cost 
of the ii on for the share : this will be ils. 2, and will last two 
years. Expense for one year, Its. 1. His cattle at i>reseiit rates 
cost from Es. 30 to Rs. 50 each, and last from ten to twelve years. 
If we put the average price at Es. 40, and the duration at ten 
veal’s, the yearly detcrioiatiou is Rs. 4 a bullock, or, for the four, 
Ils. 16. 

Seed . — Ho requires sevciity-firo kooroos of wheat, which at 
Es. 12 per cost Es. 37-8-10; ton kooroos of gram, 

which atEs. 10 per mani come to Es. 4-2-0 ; ten pie of vlsi, winch 
at Rs. 16 per ?na7ii cost Rs. 0-13-4 ; five kooroos of ^nasoor and 
five of teora^ which at Rs. 9 and Rs. 8 rosik?ctively cost Rs. .3-8-8. 
The sower wull receive Ils. 2 for fifteen or twenty days the sowing 
will last. The khureef seed is so small that it can hardly be esti- 
mated. A pie of lowar, a pie of fillip and five seers of cotton-soed, 
cost altogether Kfi. 0-4-3. Thus for his seed and sowings the 
cultivator will have to pay Rs. 48-4-3. 

Weeding. — Thejowarin generally weeded once only : twenty 
men, at two .annas each, will do it for Rs. 2-8-0. Tillt should bo 
weeded twice, and at the saino rate it will cost Es. 5. Cotton 
wants three weedings, and the cost at the same rate is 
Rs. 3-12-0, as it is only one acre. The cultivator must therefore 
p.ay Bs. 11-4-0 for weeding. This, however, is the maximum rate. 
TilU often goes with only one weeding, and cotton with two : for- 
merly throe or four pice a day was the woeder’s wages, and still 
they can be got in many parts for six or seven pice ; and in 
Seonee and Hurda joivar is not weeded at all, but Icolpaed tw'ioe^ 
and cotton is often not weeded at all, or once weeded and kolpaod 
once. , 

Feyicing. — Cutting, carrying, and sotting the thorns and simees 
required to fence the khulla or thre.shing floor, give about six 
days’ work to the cultivator and one laborer, whom he must hire 
to help him. If he hius to fence in all lus fields it will require 
from eight to twelve cartloads of thorns, ami will be nearly a 
month’s work for the cultivator and his laborer, costing him 
Bb. 4 in hire. Even in the open valley he wiU often have to 
fence in part of his land, or some road is pretty sure to touch it, 
or else some field lio.s near the village, and it is probably fair 
to calculate that fencing, including the khulla, costs him Es. 2. 

Watching. — The cotton does not require it, but the jotoar and 
tilli must each be watched, and that very constantly, for about 
a month, when they begin to ripen. It is reckoirta tiiat thr^e 
Tir ^ttn nan watoh ten aoresi and therefore if the fields lie together 
<nie>wfitoher mi|^ be enough for both ; but gcmerally two wSU 
httva to be em^iyed. One watcher wiU get tmhre kgotvoi of 
/ouHir, OF Rs. 4-8, the others ErfU get As. 4 The rubbOeorops 
Died oidy be watched for one month,' wteu they are ripening. 
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' u^ Foeaoim’i aiPiETiawn#*e> kkvatoib. 

, The Mowing letter from I#. X F. Pogeoti, suggeeting the 
introduction of vamiesof pOtatoeeintothehillsto replace 
the pi^eiGient wcgm out atocljc were read at the meeting of the 
Ho^^tural Sbciebj 

1 ain flotty to, report that this year’s Mahasoo (Simla) pota- 
toes are more chp leas diseased. Though fine to look at» when 
boiled the inside shews gretti and dark spots, and are quite unfit 
to eat. 

I fear that unless some active measures are taken this year, 
that next Ootober^a crop will be a perfect fidlure, and then the 
Buropean troops will suffer much inconvenience from want of 
this wuable tuber. I believe General Tapp introduced the po- 
tatoe into these hills some fiO years ago, and the crons having 
been raised year after year from ihe same seed, generally grown 
in the same field, has at last degenerated. 

The bunneahs have managed to get this (potatoe) cultivation 
almost entirely into their own hands, and as not one of them 
would expend a sixi>enGe for fresh, sound seed, the destruction 
of the jpotatoe crop Incomes a mere question of time. Carter and 
Ca, or London, have introduced some very superior, aud one 

E did variety of pototoe into England. But as yet 1 do not 
any of them have been sent to India. 

Agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, that a sum 
not exceeding Hs. 200 be disbursed for the purchase and despatch 
of the best descriptions of potatoes procurable from the Hooghly 
district. — Id. 


WHEAT. 


Selection. 

Road the following letter from Mr. J. H. Bridgman of Nowra, 
Gorruokpore, dated 21st February, on the above subject (Mr, 
Robertson’s communication was subiditted at the Mont lily 
Meeting in May last, and Mr. Bridgman’s previous letter in the 
following meeting in June). 

I take the opportunity afforded by the remittance of ray 
subscription to give you what information I can about my ex- 
periments in the cultivation of wheat. The little packet of Mr. 
Robertson’s wheat which you were good enough to send me, came 
to grief in an unexpected zntmner. 1 left it unopened on niy 
library table, while a little tin box was being made in which to 
keep it free from damp. A day or two afterwards I perceived 
that a littlo bole had been ma<le in ono end of the packet, and 
all the seeds extracted. It was evidently the work of a mouse, 
and was the first indication I received that there was a mouse 
in the house ; I lost therefore the opportunity of trying what 
result could obtained, from sowing Mr. Robertson’s improved 
grain. With respect to my selected ears of wheat, measuring 
from 3t to 4j- inches long,! think I may venture to hope that 
a great success has attended the experiment. The seeds were 
purposely sown in quite a medium soil, with little manure, 
my object being to obtain a variety which owed its increasea 
length of ear to nature only, and not to high culture. They 
were sown with the spado, and unfortunately in consoqnetice 


sown too deeply, by which a great deal of the plant was lost ; 
but of those plants which have come up, 1 find all the ears 
of the same unusal length as those of the parent grain. Some 
indeed are long. 1 find a few which measure 4| inch in length, 
which is ^ an inch longer than any which 1 selected. I find it 
difiioult to conclude t^t this’' can bo the result of accident 
rather than selection. At any rate it affords encouragement 
to go on with the same course of experiment. 

You referred in one of your letters to my own and Mr. Hall’s 
efforts to obtain a better Idnd of wheat many years ago. 1’he 
most promising among a great variety of seed whicli yon then 
sent me, was that bearing the name of Polish wheat.” The 

S ain was han^ but of sinipilar length, I cultivated it success- 
ily, and obtainedalairge storeof it, which I proposed distributing 
amo^ my tenants. Unhappily an assistant in my employ- 
ment. aotmg absence under some strange misapprehension 

of oraers^sold whole of it in the baxaar without leaving 
a single grain. But I find that thou^^ this happefted some 24 
years ago, the wheat has not been forgotten, for a native semin-' 
dsr inquired for it last year, deseribiiigit with So much exaetuess 
thnit it eould not be mistake He was very desirous of getting 
some of it to sow. If it can be proouxed^ I should be veiy glad 
to l^ew the fkttmpt to propa^^ 

' MMv«d,thatrsm(dl qui^ of the ^ Pplisli lAeaf’reforied 
t0’b9r^« impertMfo^zMxtaesidp’s sowing^ 


SAFFlOWlir. 

S , priceswUchsaiSowerfetelied hat SeiN^ iAd^ 
rowers to oultivate very Isigely this year. The prosp^^;^ „ 
urn has been unusually promimog hmerto. Lata rains 
however^ damageit the orops, and the quality produoed is 
forior to the average of previous years. We have (lersonslIW^’ 
visited some of the saffiower-growing localitieSiandolwrved tbss 
the quantity of flower already plucked and formed into oakes is 
partially discoloured, the continued rains preventing it from 
drying in time. Flower which has blorsomed is stunted and ' 
yellow in the plant, and that which has not yet blossomed will» 

It is feared, do so prematurely, yielding inferior quality .—Feugol 
Times. 


To the Editor of the “ Daily Efmmner.^* 

Sir,— Y our (laner of the 16ih instant has a short account of 
safilower cron of the coming season, and 1 see that in some points 
1 am obliged to contradict the ouinion of the writer to ward off 
the misconception from the minds of the HHffiowei* buyers. 

It is ti lie, as the Kditor of the liingal Times says, that the 
fancy prices which snfilower fetcheii last seaKon induced the 
gniwers to cull ivato very largely this time ; imt ibe out-turn, 
owing to more lands under this cultivation and the recent rain 
that fell here, will he very large. It is the opinion of in'iiiy that 
the produce of L*eD nine flower will be much greater than last year, 
but the ileficiency of the previous }eur was compensated by 
ailmixtiire of ^a^/dand other ingredients. 

The people of the safflower-gi'owing distiicts, fearing the out- 
turn of thegennino flower to he very large, reduced the fraud 
which they piHctised in previous years adnltenilion). The 
wiiter also says that late rain has damaged the crop, and that 
the quality of this season’s produce will he inferior ; it is not 
so, hut the cakes which were manufactured during the rainy 
days and which are not well dried up, wilt only he rotten iu the 
inside. It has also been said hy the same giMillenian, that the 
flower already plucked and formed into cakes is partially dis- 
coloured ; I think I hat gentleman has seen I he flowers which was 
caked in the rainy ds^’s. for the colour of this article entirely 
depends on trampling and washing with river water. It is the 
conjecture of almost all the safilower dealeis of this side that 
the market prices of this season will not he discouraging or 
dangerous. 

A Dacca Safflower Merchant. 

Dacca, 17th March 1871. 


TOBACCO. 

— ■■ -»■ — 

DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING TOBACCO. 

From lAcut, -Colonel E. Boddam, on Special Dufy, Mysore Cony- 
mission, to (ho Offwiaiing Secretary fo, the Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore. 

Among other points connected with the agriculture of the dis- 
tricts 1 passed through iu December last, I noticed the indifferent 
culture and inferior kind of tobacco grown. Tobacco is in great 
demand in the European market, especially since the outbreak 
of the war. The (iovernment are, I believo, desirous of encourag- 
ing tobacco growing in India, and there is no ai)i)arent reason 
why we should not have good tobacco in tho Mysoie countiy in 
the cold season ; it requires careful culture and irrigation wnich 
could be supplied by wells. The MSfims Horiicnitural Society 
sometime ago republished iu its proceedings directions for its 
growth extractetf from Porter’s Tropical Agriculhirist, a now 
somewhat scarce book those directions I append to my letter, 
I would suggest that good kinds of tobacco seetl (Havanna and 
Sheraz) bo procured through tho Govemineiit of India, and from 
the Northern Division of tho Madras Presidency through the 
Madras Agri- Horticultural Society for digtrihntion, with these 
directions, to tho amildars. Tho best kind of tobacco that I saw 
in my travels was grown at Kanakunalmlli, in the town itself. 

Directions for growing Tobacco as practised in Virginia, 

The soil best suited for the plant is a rich o|)en alluvial, and 
before planting it should be broken up into a fine tilth. The 
mould 18 then drawn into little hillocks arranged in linos, 
nsnally 4 feet apart ono way and 3 feet the bther. (In this 
country 3 feet by 2 feet would be quite sufficient intervals 
between the linos^ aud the propriety of raising hillocks on which 
to plant the seedhngs seems doubtful as they would be apt to 
suffer from drought) The seeds ore sown in beds manured 
with the ashes of brushwe^ straw, or dried weeds, and each bed 
is surrounded with a strip of mustard, which being more* 
tractive to insects than the tobacco, prevents their attaoUng 
the young plants of the latter. In about a month the seedSS 
wffl be fit for transplanting, and they are known to 1^ xeadym 
lifting when the fourth leaf has sprouted and the fifth is just 
ai^petfing. Bsiny weather is best suited for the operation, and 
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the seediinga must be careftilly raised from the beds^ so as not 
to irnure the tender roots. 

'VViben lifted they are at onoe conveyed to the field in whioh 
they are to grow, and planted by maKin^ holes in the ground 
ivith a finger or dibble, inserting a plant m each hole and then 
pressing the earth round the root with -the hands. Great care 
must be taken not to injure the leaves, as thev are at this st^e 
extremely tender, and ii injured the plant is likely to dio. After 
planting, tobacco husbandry calls for continual labor in weeding, 
atirring up the soil and earthing up the plants, and these labors 
ihust bo persisted in through the whole growth of the crop. 
When the plants shew signs of coming into flower, the flower 
Wiichos must be pinched off with the finger and thumb nail, 
as fioworiTig reduces the size, and impairs the quality of the 
leaves. In lopping in this way, some jiidgmoiit re(|uirea to be 
oxevcisod as to the height at which the stem is pinched off. In 
Virginia so much is removed as to leave only from five to nine 
leaves on the plant, stccording to the quality of the soil, as it haa 
been found that in general the fewer the number of loaves left 
the greatfjr will be the strength of the toliacco. Another kind 
of pruning is also called for. In the axils of th« leaves and about 
the roots, slnxits continually appear, and must l>o pinched off, 
for if allowed to grow they injnro tlie (piality of the tobacco. It 
is somewhat difficult to determine the time at which the plants 
should be cut down. When ri[)c tlio leaves change their color to 
a yellowish green, ]Hitting on what may be called a mellow ap- 
l^earanoc, and the web of the leafap])carsun)reproniiiiontandsome- 
what thickened in its substance. As all the plants in a field do not 
arrive at maturity together they are cut in succession as they be- 
come ixiculy for curing. The j)roper time for cutting retpiires to be 
selected with great judgment, lus if tobacco be cut before it is 
ripe it never liaa a good color, and is apt to rot when packed in 
bogshcmls. The sbsms are out across near the ground with ii strong 
sharp knife, and if thick are divided down the centre nearly to 
the extremity. The splitting of the stoms j>ormitfl of the freer 
action of the air and the escape oi‘ moisture'. When cut they are 
laid in regular order on the spots where they grow, with the end 
of the loaves all pointing in one direction. They are then col- 
lected and carried to the curing house or l)arn. This consists 
of a roof HU])ported on ihllars V2 feet high from tlio ground to the 
oaves, and partially open at the sides, so as to allow free 
circulation of the air. The interior of the barn is occupied by 
horizontal poles stretching across the building in a parallel 
direction, and 4 feet apart from each other. Those pdes are 
coimocfiH when the house is occupied by cross pieces called 
tol)acco-sticks, on which the loaves are hung The plant then 
must be conveyed to the curing house, as soon as the leaves are 
sufficiently pliant to bear handling. • If taken in wlien newly cut, 
they get broken and damaged. The operation of hanging 
is then |»orforiiiod by sus^iending the plants upon sticks 
with the points of the leaves downwards, lianging them 
cither on the stalk of the lowest leaf, or by the slit in 
the stem already mentioned. Each plant is placed so as to 
liang 4 or 5 inches apart from its noiglibour. Tlie agency of the 
atmosphere is principally relied on for curing the tobacco, and 
in this country artificial heat could never be required. Wlien the 
curing has prtxjoeded to a sufficient extent the t(»bacco Ls said to 
be in case, an effect gent3rally producetl in four or five weeks 
from the time of hanging. Tlie inothwl of ascertaining whether 
this point has been attained is to stretch thocleaves gently over 
tlie ends of the fingers and the knuckles, and if in good case the 
leaves will lie found elastic and tough and slightly covered with 
moisture. After this the first rainy day is chosen for taking 
down the loaves, and stripping them from the .stalks. The lower 
or ground leaves boing oll5l soiled and birn, arc scimrated from 
the rest, while of those produced higher on the stalk some aro 
inferior to others, and the whole aro tlierefore distributed into 
three heaps. When the oi)eration has been effected a number 
of leaves are tied together, each little bundle being n little thicker 
than a man’s thumb at the end where it is tied. The bundles 
ore then thrown together in heaps on a wooden platform, whore 
they undergo the process of sweating. Tliis amounts to a slight 
degree of ferment^ion, and care mast be taken by exposure to 
the air, to prevent this from going too far. On this point ex- 
jierieiice must be the only guide. The leaves when properly 
sweated will onoe more shew an elastic quality when stretched, 
and are then in ease for packing for shipment. The tobacco is 
})aoked in Virginia in casks. 4 feet deep by 32 inches diameter 
at the heads, and each hothead will, if properly packed, contain 
fh>m 030 to 1,000 lb. wei^t of tobacco. In proceeding to pock, 
the little bun^es are arranged one by one imrallel to each othor 
across the hogshead, their points all in the some direction. The 
next course is reverb, the points being in the opposite dirootion 
to that of the first layer. When the cask is about one-fourth 
frill the layers are pressed down by a powerful lever, until com- 
press^ into the tniokness of 3 inenes, and the pi;eBsurQ is 
Kept up until the tobacco will retain its position when the weight 
is withdrawn. Fresk layers ore then added aud pressed in the 
same way till the cask is frilL 
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Bdoiatifi ProcMtUnffi,} 

Read the following report by Mr. A. M. B. UTijOfeleita, on 
Carolina paddy sown in Haulgatchyea. Lot No» 
mitted a baaket-fuU as a specimen or the p^uoe 

This paddy, so well known both in America and Bnglondi has 
hitherto defied the efforts of the zemindars to cottivate id any 
extent. 

The present sample is raised from five maunds of seed in^rto 
ed from England by the Agricultural Society, and purchased 
by the exhi&tor at Rupees 20 per maund. 

The first experiment was tried in or about the month of July 
1868, germination taking place in 12 days. Only two maunds 
of the five, however, germinated, the yield consequently being 
small. 

In 1869 the germination from the result of the preceding 
year took seven days, and the crop was an average one. 

The next year, however, was very successfril, inasmuch that 
the germination took place in three days. The amount sown 
was .350 beegahs, and the crop about 2,400 maunds, a sample of 
which is the same now before the Board. 

The exhibitor feels certain that it is a staple that will repay 
any expense which Government may feel inclined to incur by 
supporting the grower. He therefore presefits it before the 
Board for sale, at any price they may think fit to offer, as ho 
can, by the Gevernmoiit supporting liim, introduce the growth 
of this valuable commodity throu^out the Suonderbunos, and 
thus greatly benefit the agricultural interests of India. 


CAROLINA PADDY IN ASSAM AND MIDNAPORE. 

The following report from Mr. Richard Rowe, dated from 
Dobroghur, Assam, 23rd January, was read before the Agri- 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. 

1 have much ideas ure in sending you the report on Carolina 
paddy asked for in your letter of the 30th November. I was not 
able to do so at the time I received your letter, as the paddy was 
still in the ground, and was not cut aud gathered till the end of 
December, 

I received the seed late in June, about 20 seers was put into 
a nursery early in July, and transplanted in August over about 
a beegah of land. It came exceedingly well, Ijeiiig much 
stronger in the stalk, and growing more luxuriantly than 
the Assam paddy alongside or it, which had been put out a 
moil ill or six weeks before; some which was transplanted at the 
same time failed entirely. 

The yield was about 5\ maunds at the rate of 11 maunds per 
lioogah ; the villagers hero say they get from 6 to 7 maunds per 
boegah of their own paddy. This year the yield was little over 
5. They say if the Carolina iiaddy bacl been sown earlier, it 
would have given a still larger yield (this may or may not be 
correct.) Those who have eaten it approve of its quality and 
confess that it is lictter than their own. b’roni the success of 
this sowing, 1 am of opinion that the substitution of Carolina 
packly for the Assam doscriiitiou would bo of groat benefit to 
cultivators, the yield boing larger and the quality superior. I 
have kept nearly all the seed for sowing next season. 

In connection with the above, the Secretary read the follow- 
ing letter from the Revenue Superintendent of Canals, Bengal, 
dated Sth February, which is enclosod in a communication from 
the Asidstont Secretary to the Government of Bengal, P. W. D., 
Irrigation Branch, in which Colonel Stoddard enquires whether 
the Socretary can help OovemmeiLt in procuring any Carolina 
paddy for the purixise of culthatiou. 

1 have the honor to bring to your notice the great favor 
which, in the land commanded by irrigation canals, the 
experiments with Carolina paddy have met with from the 
zemindars and cultivators. 

A small amount of Carolina paddy was obtained from 
the collectors, and distributed some two years ago. It is so 
liighly approved of that the yield, in both years, has been 
almost entirely kept for seed, and thus the area grown with this 
rioe has each year increased. 

The. excellence of the rice, the largeness of ^he yield as 
compared with the ordinary kinds of ri^ falling under t^ 
denomination of heahe or aous^ aud the short time it has to 
remain on the ground, thus affording ample tio^ior the culti- 
vation of another crop within the year on the^bme land after 
the reaping qf the crop, have been the dUef causes of ftbvor it has 
met with. 

It is sown on th^ higher lands near the dietribiitaaigies, end 
is generally reaped in 0!^ber, having been aowjp; ia June or July. 
The lands are then prepared for cotton or other crops whioh are 
gathered on or on before May. wb^en the ground is again till^ ^ ~ 
the rioe cron canal water ir ayailable is always taben; 
irrigation of this crop. / ‘ ' « 

My immediate c^jeot in adjEt#^ you* bh this : 

adeyon to be gpod enough to mltawnir to obtain in 

o' 
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Yna OAiriLB SHOW AT MUNDIP8TT. 

4 Fb 0X a VC17 long time baok it has been oustomarv among the 
Upowdae and ryots ot the surrounding towns and villages to hold 
aa annual cattle Ihir at the vill^ of Nundipett for the 
purpose u^oipally of cattle traffic. This fair is inaugurated 
wiih the IDndoo festival of ShivaratrL The assembly of buyers 
and sellers begins about two or three days after the festival clays 
and continues on an average for about ten days. During this 
period the traffic is carried on pretty briskly, the principal buy* 
ws being reddies and ryots from the Bellary and Cuddaptl^ 
Zillohs; whilst dealers and breeders from Oossoor, Chittledroog, 
Tooxnkoor^ &c.,» make this a resort for obtaining good working 
aninuds as well as bulls for breeding purposes. The number of 
cattle brought to this 4air has averaged 10,000 ; in some years 
as many as 16,000 animals have been brought, and it is really 
surprising to see the droves that come in. 

Advantage was token of this annual fair by the Mysore 
Gkivemment to offer a number of prizes for various classes of cat- 
tle, horses as well as bullocks; and for thispiiniose it was notified 
for the past few nlonths m all the adjacent villages and through- 
put tho talooks that prizes varying from 6 to 30 Rs. would bo 
awarded, and a good competition — to j’udge from the numerous 
animids that are usually brought — was anticipated. 

But people could not (piite bring themselves to see that money 
prizes would bo given for a good pair of bullocks, or a cow, with- 
out an ulterior object on tlie part of tho AS'.rcnr, and being rather 
dubious over tho whole aftair, the poor suupletoi'H swalloweil a 
report that was circulated to the el'ei't that the Snear intended 
these prizes as baits to tempt and aduie tho ryots with their 
cattle, and seize all tho atiiinals without p«ijmcnt. Tiiere 
can be no doubt that this impression got abroad and spread 
voiy quickly for some of those who had brought c.ittle to the 
fair took steps to leave by night, and on the day on whicli 
prizes wore awarded (20tn) not moie tliaii (500 cattlo of all 
kinds were shown for compotit on. It was indeed a very great 
pity that such an erronepus idea h.od got abroad, for after tho 
prizes had been really gn en out and the people saw and under^ 
stood that no injury was intended to their property, then the v 
began to flock 111 from all sides, and by Wedne.sday, tho 22iici, 
more than 8,000 head of cattlo had been headed. Among them 
were some veiy superior pairs of bullocks, and prices wore being 
asked as for as 700 Rs. Good working pairs were to he had at 
200 and the Commissariat purolmsed a lot at about this 
average. Several strings of bullocks were purchased by the 
cultivators in the Seerali and border talooks of the Bellaiy 
Zillah. Five prizes fell to compotitoi'S from the Bangalore 
district, Mr. EL Vauingen taking the first prize for “ the best 
full gro?nl Mysore breed more.” The remaining prizes, about 1 7 
in number, fell to the Kolar district. 

There can be no doubt that the continuation of this Annual 
Prize Show will tend materially to maintain a superior descriptiou 
of cattle, by inciting breeders to competitions, but it should bo 
borne in mind that unless strict attention is paid to tho kind of 
steers that are kept for breeding, and unless Government 
aid and assist in the introduotiou of first class animals for this 
special purpose, very little improvement will ever be effected. 

Muoh praise is due to Mr. Krisbnieugar and Mr. Mahomed 
Ali for the arrangements that were made and carried out for the 
shbw, and their exertions deserved a better return from the 
diAtiiot po^le. The prizes were awarded by a committor 
Composea 01 Capt. T. Clarke, Col. Boddam, and four gowdas. 
Amotig the visitprs to the Cattle Show were Col. Moore, Capt. 
Stewart tmd Shaffco, a.d.o., Mr. Bicketts, Mr.E. Christ iauand 
Mr, S. Arathocm, Ac., Ac. 


^ BOaaBS VOB INDIA. 

Thb following paper Mr. Gilbert EUfot, of the Bombay 
Qj[yi^l§wviGei wfllDO doubt be xea4 mtb interest 

SCoihA Honorable xEait^ Mayo, Ytoeroy and Governor 

u ^ * General of India. 

k dteireof jim Lordship to have 
unties remounts for 

»h«mour to lay bom yon tbistba 
; wMa ibA 




nmA mt 

TTr rir wri,n ii .Mfl 

invite 

oonoen^ the of notesn. 

Oovemmente More%m flm^e bred Jim 
under five'' yean of age, lieiwooii fpimQSLt^a 
having foet oompart^ oontetoA sam i 

sdnd of bone befow knees' and^bocksi ^tjbe lsi^~ 
barrel round^ fair shoulden^and action, 
be got at, say, £20 each T How,.,wnar^ } 

Indian officers and a" vet,^ moving, as oopaoio 
the neighbourhood of Sydney, Melbourne, It^bagOi. 
where, as may be suggested, oolleot ffiOO horssa pagjfmiMMBti 
bybuyinoin the open market, at auction sales, ptjgAm 
offering, from breeders invited by adverUsement to teno^ 
of horses to be insp^ted at places convenient to tee bow) 
and sellers, where rejection would be at the disoretioii of th# 
former. Then as to freight, ships could be chartered to cafvj 
horses from Sydney, Mdboumo, Brisbane. But would it be 
necessary to snip at intermediate porta ? Could that be done 7 
Usually perhaps it would bo better to overland selected mobe 
to the three principal colonial ports ! Woidd the total expen- 
diture fall into figures like these i : — 

Cost of horse . ... ... £ SO 

Cost of shipping, Including food and attendance during progress 
of selection ... ... ... .. ... 8 

Frolaht to India ... ... 19 

Food for two months* voyage, and wages of groom allowing oift man 
for ID to ten horaes ... ... .. ... 8 

Say a maximum to land a horse In Bombay, liadras, or Calcutta m. 80 

If this be practicable, the Indian Governments would seoore 
remounts useful for cavahr and artillery at the price given la 
tho Bombay Presidency, which is a maximum of £60 for a horse* 
the Madras and Calcutta maximum price being £60. ExpPrt 
to Bombay would not bo large, as that ma&et is well and 
regularly suppliwl from the Persian Gulf, and tho sound, active 
little Gulf Arabs do what is wonted better than Austr^iOnS 
could do the work in an Indian climate. However, on this 
i)omt it must be confessed that the Australian horses 
hitherto bought for ^Indian Governments have merely leg 
flat -sided, splay-footed, under-bred spongy-boned boasts, i 
for-nothing anywhere, and of necessity weak and very^PAiv 
ikhable in India. This has been well ascertained. A ^ 
commifrHion recently reported strongly against employment of 
Australian horses m that Presidency, and there, an^n other 
parts of India, nothing short of the sort of horse I have 
described wonhl be accepted. But there is a pressing want of tho 
article. Exjicusivo studs have altogether failed to give tho 
Indian Government what it wants. Exportation from tho 
Persian <Iulf u.a8 stopped by the Porte six years ago, and might 
be again to-morrow. The Indian Empire requires as many strings 
for its huge bow as it lan got, and I write witn authority, and 
state that the pioject proposed for discussion hereis beinff 
carefully considered in India. Mr, Ross (of Adelaide, I belieVpJ 
w«is m India some months ago, actively engaged about a schemo 
tho details of weich I am not acquainted with. I write of it 
subject to correction. I ha\e heard that Mr. Ross recommended 
South Australia as a recruiting ground. Horses were to be 
bought or collected there, and overlanded to Port Darwin, where 
an Indian faim o%de]i6t was to be established, the object being 
gradual acclimati/atiou of horses, and curtailment of sea voyage t6 
India. If tins bo Mr. Ross*s plan it seems objectionable, becausA 
a dep6t anywhere in Austraba is unnecessaiy and likely to b6 
an expensive failure, for reasons I will mve if you think it ad^ 
visabie to do so. Acclimatization soun^ practical, but is really 
theoretical, and, in this case, of the order *cant”; and ourtau- 
ment of tho voyage — an undoubted advantage— must be fore- 
gone to secure obvious facilities of markets to purchase in, of 
freight, and of everything else obtainable at the centres of colo- 
nial trade. I submit that tho object in view will be easier of 
attainment by some such arrangement os I am asking about 
than by a fancy scheme which rests on theory. I'he Indian 
Governments should buy in the markets pretty much as other 
people do, and ship purchases as rapidly as is oonvenient ; 
clearly cheapness, excellence, and convenience could be best 
Secured at the centres of trade.” 

This was freely discussed at Melbourne, at Sydney, and I 
bebeve at Brisbane, and the desire there is throughout the colonies 
to breed and sell at practicable prices really good hotlaes for 
Indian purposes was apparent, as may be ^toered from the 
following letter, which was in reply to the one 1 wrote to the 
Melbotime Argua : — 

Bib,— T here are one or two points in the letter of Bombaj 
Civilian,*’ on which, with your permission, I will say a few 
First, the class of horses named are now to be obttei ' 
Victoria in somewhat limited numbers, the feasoh of 
that hitherto there has been only a loot! demand 
UAb stamps < Indian and other large buyefS w£il‘ 
such price as itt^d prove remuneraHve to the 
cottseqoenee kthat a class ofhofotehava ‘bsra'lyred^ 
sold at pffoes (for uiibriikAh) ftm lOli te' 

open market. I am confid^t that were any piurties dueetly 
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interested in obtaining good and eervioeable horses-^tbe presetit 
8|ieculative buyers do not study this— to nuke known then a ftdr 
price would be given for a number of sood horses, there would 
soon be no real difficulty in obtaining them in Victoria. 

I am not surprised to learn that a Madras commission has 
reportcxl unfavourably of the Australian horse, seeing that they 
necessarily have reported of the class sent to thetm Imaintain, 
Sir, that these are not a fair sample of Australian horses. 1 have 
seen horses bought and sold for exportation within the last few 
months that would, if com{>elled to keep them, be dear as a gift. 
Thus our horses get a bad name. I have horses now in use (bred 
in Victoria) which are socond to nothing iu the world for stren^h 
and st^iua. 1 am not speaking unadvisedly, as 1 have usoa in 
their native places the English, Arab, and also the native horse 
of the Cauciisus. 

It is not the Australian horse that is at fault — it is the pre- 
sent defective system of buying for India. Let that i)e amended, 
and the horse would be found to bo all that is expected. 

I perfectly agree with “ Bombay Civilian,’’ that acclimatiza- 
tion is certainly of the order “ cant.” It is not noeiled, and would 
so add to the expense that it would ultimately rttin nmy iwa/stw- 
able scheme for the expo^'taiion of horses, Victoiuan.- 


I am with the writer of this letter in thinking that well-bred 
Australian horses are likely to do well iu India. (Certainly 
they work wonderfully in the tropical climates ofW. Aus- 
tralia and Queensland ; and exporienro of horses must assure 
that those o^ good blood randy suffer from heat. The sort 
of horse wo have in India from Australia is usually a soft 
under- bred brute, good-for-nothing anywhere, and his bad 
manners and poor performances have tainted the character of 
Australian horses, which in the main are marvellously einluring 
and full of work. Constantly they are ridden for days together 
over arid wastes, with just such food as they caii crop, at the rate 
of fifty miles a day, and a hundred miles are ridden by Austra- 
lians as most peo[)le ride twenty. When I was returning from 
tho N. W. Coast of Tasmania, I was overtaken on the tract, 
which was np to my mare’s hocks iu mud, by throe or four persons 
who had left a place eight miles beyond where I started from, 
the intorvoniiig road being so bad that I had trouble in passing 
it a few days lieforo. Yet those people hav^ travelled at night, 
intending to sleep at a place sixty miles from their starting place, 
and we were riding in torrents of rain. The Australian horse if 
properly selected is fit for anything. It is a bold thing to say, 
out I doiibt if your Lordship has a horse in your stahlos that 
would carry you eighty miles with the same celerity, ease, and 
comfort with which an average stock horse is in the habit of 
taking heavy and unsparing riders, in miles and miles, day by 
<lay, np hill and down dale, rising .at fallen timber faultlessly, 
and alYnost imperceptibly ; and though that sort of horse has one 
pace, a gallop, still there are Australian horses second only 
to American jiacers as trotters and lnu;ks. The best bloocl, 
a thoroughly congenial climato, and moderate care could only end 
one way. A yeiirling has been produced and sold in Australia 
for more than 1 ,200 guineas, which might have been expected from 
Buoh importiitions as Fisherman at a cost of £6,000 ; and seeing 
that Marohioiiess, an Oakes winner, was not long ago sold near 
Melbourne for .3,600 guineas. 

I beg your Lordship will read further on where I diverge not 
from the practical condition of my report. “ Victorian,” in stat- 
ing that at present the number of suitable hop^es is limited, is 
speaking only of Victoria. But I ascertained that iu N. S. 
Wales and victoria, at least of 1,000 throe parts bixid horses 
adapted for Indian military wants could bo collected in three 
months, at prices between £12 and £20 head. I can speak 
▼ei^ confidently on this point ; because Mr. James, a manager 
of Cobbs’s coacnes, which ply all over the colonies, was a passen- 
ger with me to Melbourne, and he told me that his company 
had no difficulty iu obtaining every year bctwcou five and seven 
hundred horses for the coaches, which are admirably horsed, at 
alx>ut ^12-10 per horse. Colonial breeders also gave me infor- 
mation which left no doubt about getting at once as many horses 
of the right sort as the Indian Government would be likely 
to want even if a sudden and emergent demand were to occur ; 
it would 1)0 just a question of prices which would not exceed 
£20. Hitherto the rubbish which has beau sent to India for 
Government purposes has often not cost so many shillings in 
Austria. It is not necessary to say a word more as to the 
feasibility of getting horses, and good onei^ too, at such rates 
as the Indian Governments give at the Presidencies. The ques- 
tion which seems to me to m of most importance is— How and 
where horses should be bought i 

Western Australia is so situated in regard to India as to make 
it jploiii that horses, if possible, should he imported from that 
colony. For not only is the distaaoe from W. Australian ports 
to any pomt of theooast of India nearly .2,000 miles less than it 
is fron^ any other Australian colony, but there is a saving in 
time, and an aYoidanoe of rough passages, dangerous io horses, 
whlon is of the very last importance. To be satisfied of this, it 
is only necessary to oonsult toe map attached to t^ letter, 
which it will be seen that hones shipped from pdro in W. Aus- 
tmliS) north of Gedgnphfiay^ would not have to pass the iHido 


length of the 8. Anstralian coast and ia 

as notorious for heavy weather eattie atitt 
nor would the dangers and delaya of IViMsX BtNdti have to tta 
fficed, which might happen in case of veeaeli ' from iithe eteierii 
porta. Ships leaving W. Australia between the mofii^ ' W 
September and Apiil would be blown to India bythe A. F^^Vades 
ill thirty days, and would reach it ht convenient seaaols^^d no 
as to avoid the monsoons. Cargoes would be carried by'l^eril 
and easy route without those tremendous risks 6f lom wUdL 
make colonial ezp<»rterB sochi^ of aendinff horaea 
Lewin. The delay and heavy weather so fatal to -shlpnimts 
occurs, in rounding those In/amsB ieopuhs Aeroe&ramuik, 
and in passing iJong the i'nhoMtiabilem tJaueasnm of 1,600 
miles of tho South coast of Australia, ril of which would be avoid- 
ed by getting a supply from W. Australian ports. There is but 
one condition, and 1 must confess it is very important in which 
W. Australia may at present be wanting to render it, what it 
ought to l>e the dep6t from which suitable horses for India oould 
bo obtained with greater ease than from anthers else. There are 
not many suitable horses there ; 1 doubt whether more than five 
hundred could be got in a year. But perhaps that number would 
suffice to begin wil%, and if the inducement of a supply 

were ofl’erod to W. Australian breeders they would within four 
years get together an ample stock to select from. I was told by 
persons of experionco that there is no part of Australia better 
adapted for horse-breeding than W. Australia, and they have 
very good blood there. Knight of Avenel was, I remember, 
heavily backed to win tho Derby in Flying Dutchman’s year, and 
ho is still covering in W. Australia, his stock being highly spoken 
of. I had a long conversation with Mr. Harry Prinsep, of Prin- 
sep Park, near Bunbury, tm the coast a little north of Geograph 
Bay, and he assured me that he would have no difficulty in sup- 
plying horses which would be useful in India ; and although I 
must condemn a scheme ho has proposed for overlanding horses 
to W. Australia from S. Australia, because Mr. Forest has just 


explored the route and found it to be utterly impracticable from 
want of water, as Mr. Eyre did before him, still I cannot see 
that affects the W. Australian supply more than momentarily At 
first there would be a difficulty in getting more than a few hun- 
dred horses, which, however, 1 take it would be all that would 
l)e asked for. In a few years a small but steady demand would 
create a large supply. 

I venture to recommend that a few shipments of horses be 
invited by the Indian Governments from W. Australia. The 
sort of horse wanted might be specified, and the Govonimenfc 
rates, viz., £50 at Bombay, and £60 at Madras and Calcutta 
promised for all sound and healthy horses landed and coming 
within the spocifications. On these terms, which seem fair to 
both sides, there would bo no difficulty iu getting horses sent. 
But if preferred, a Government agent could buy in vV. Australia, 
and tho horses would be landed in India at nearly this cost : — 


Unbroken borso .. 

Driving to u W Australian port. 

Shipping exponees 

Groum's wages and voyage, allowing one groom for ten 
borees 

Groom’s passage at £S 

Six Gallons of water per diem 

SundrioB 

lusaranoe on £30 

Freights 

Add provisions for 00 days, being 5 Ibs; grain, 3 lbs. chaff, 
ana 18 lbs. hay per diem 


£ 8. 
16 S 
0 
0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£10 to 17 


0 

10 

0 

13 

12 

0 


4 10 


Maximum cost of getting a horse from W. Australia to India 


£41 


Forty-five pounds per horse would cover all risks, and be £15 
choapor tliau tho cost at which a horse is usually delivered 
from tho other colonies. I believe that to get remounts from W. 
Australia is thoroughly practicable ; and that completely suitable 
horses could be obtained in such numbers as to render the Indian 
Governments independent of a supply frrom elsewhere. 

Of course such a proposal would be met by screams from the 
other colonies^ who would call it impossible, and abuse W. Aus- 
tralian horses, but this is just what might be expected, and no 
more. I am no advocate for taking the Australian horse to the 
ezdlusion of horses imported from the Persian Gulf. 1 know 
how well adapted those active, hardy, docile Uttle creatures 
ore for military purposes. But the creation of another market 
at the easily accessible ports of W, Aust^a is of undoub^ 
importance, as constituting a useful second string for the Indian 
bow, and I claim for this suggestion complete practicability. 
I would have it worked out tentatively, slowly a^^ first, and bjr 
the people oonoemed in importing, who would readi^ avail 
themselves of a promise to taire a apeoifled horse at tha'.Govera- 
ment rates, and would forthwith set on foot airangetnents 07 
whieffi a steady and increasing demand could ade^ittt^ 
met To bring this about it would beessenAslly 
assure traders and exporters tbst the demand would bid steadj* 
The fluctuating character of the Indiw hc^ tea4e if 
much complained of iu the 

Ihdiaq.Oovemments ^frill letuid ^ ^ 

provide f<w them, otbeifwise it 
tIaoe-ptSk teed tem M } 
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-1 trust Government will pot Itotoig to wph ich nin 
liMurd a Mr. Rosii^ of Soatb AuateaBa^ projpoaa^ To bur honea 
atattinS, AuslaralU trooH bo iiDJii^^ Tbeblood thoro is 
not ^good. 8. Aootn^ io tafc&er a ooni and wino-growinff 
oomiSy than one in which hxmMO aro bred Aa to OTorland- 
ing fro^ 8. Auabralia to Port Darwin, and the eatablishmont of a 
etndfhrm there, the proposal ia preposterona. The whole oon- 
tinent would have to m mardied across, and a stud fturm at Port 
Darwin, if not altogether a cnimer^ ™ ^ sham, and 

a grievoualy expensive one for India. 'Ae W. Australian ports 
have the same advantage of riiortnesa of time oonsumed in voyage 
which shipments from Port Darwin would have ; and freight oan 
be obtained in W. Australia which certainly would not be 
case at Port Darwin^ which is a very infant settlement, 
with TOrhM one ship visiting it in a year. I oan assure your 
Lordsnip that the proposal was much laughed at in Australia. 
It seems to me that the most praotioal solution of the Question 
I have considered is to try importation from W. Australia In 
making this suggestion I wish to be understood that tho other 
colonies are at present better able to furnish horses ; but the 
greater length and difficulty of voyage from them is a circum- 
stance so much against them, and in favor of W. Austialia, as to 
render that oolony obviously the market from which India should 
get horses, — I have the honor to be, &o., 

Gilbert Elliot, 

— Bomha/g OazeUe. Bombay Civil Service. 

Australian Horses for India. 

To the Editor of the “ Bomha/y Gazette** 

Sir, — I note in your columns a report said to be laid before 
tho Governor-General of India by Mr. Gilbert Elliot, on the 
capabilities of Australia furnishing horses for India, and os 1 
have long studied this question m all its diderent bearings, 
and have myself been an importer, Intrust you will allow me 
space for a few I'emarks thereon. The report is a long one, and 
my remarks therefore are also lengthy. 

First, then, as to whether two officers and a veterinary moving 
as occasion required could purchase at £20 a-head ; and 1 say 
at once yp.8 ; but others would do it for half tho money without 
the coat of the officers to Government. Nor would the veteri- 
nary be able to examine wild unbroken colts. They can hardly 
do it now after the voyage. And I need only adduce the trial 
Government gave that plan during the mutiny, when poor 
Colonel Robins, the then (Government Remount Agent, brought 
himself to grief, and made the fortune of two grasping specu- 
lators han<£ug to Government in exchange a lot of horses, 
half of which were worse than those cast (out of 200 sent us 
on one occasion for roniounts, 98 wore at once rejected.) Then, 
again, as to his summary of prices, he is woefully wrong in the 
second item. You can easily get horses driven by stockman 
200 to 300 miles for 5s. a-head and less ; if a largo number, to 
the receiving paddocks, where the charge would be 2s. a month 
for grazing, and I know I could contract with one of the 
best breakers to break these thoroughly quiet to saddle at £l 
per heocl, and saddle and harness at 30s. ; this gives a much 
letter chance to the horse on board. 

The summary would thus stand : — 

Cost* of horse, say (and he can be got for that) •• £ 15 0 0 

Costof paddock thrae months Os., shipping 68., attendance lOs. ... .. 12 0 

Freight to India, say, average ,. 14 0 0 

Food and groom, say 6 10 0 


Maxmium with sundries, say, £38.. .. 30 12 o 

delivered in Bombay, which is always the dearest market os to 
freight ; and there will remain to aad to this, medicine for each 
ship, say £20, and the risk to the shipper of deaths. Mr. Elliot 
is tnerefore quite right in saying Government can get whatever 
quantity of horses they require 6f the ri^t stamp, allowing for 
a profit to the shipper, for less than tho Government estimate, if 
they fro the right way to work. Again, Mr. Elliot errs when ho 
says Australians aro spongy-bouea useless horses. From my 
own experience of them m India during the mutiny I speak, and 1 
say we round them superior to oountnr Stud, Cape or Arab bred 
horses. I speak of a similar class to what comes up now. Mr. El- 
iott says a Madras Commission reported lately agi^t employing 
Australian horsesv and yet only recently I myself took ten, a fair 
average sample of a shipment, to alarm cavalry station in the Mad- 
ras Presidency, and they were passea by many old experienced 
cavalry officers and veterinudans as far superior to anything 
they ever had sent, as a rule for qfldera* charaers.far less zimpS 
remounUf and yet these same horses in this fVesidenoy were 
aaid by the Bemoun|b A^t, to, whom they were aU offered, to 
and ooarse* in the Madxae Prmd^< 7 ; they had the 
adya&t^ of haying lan<M a couple of months and of being 
up a litw (This makes all the difibrenoe, all men, 
otherwise, have not the gift seeing what 
4 . They are now be% tvi^d as officeraf 



difBaah to boy tor om ta»b, i^' haoto Iwr 
hoiM ^yatom of allowiiSf. offlcMtf . , 

purohaw tooli fbr hia mm aoipa. thna obitainfiag.* 
sise, oolcoro ' f ^ ‘ ‘ 

We now come to studs, and Mr. ElKot is oorreot in 
they have utterly failed. WhyP because they have heen 
ducted on so expensive a aoade and with ao numerous a ititfi 
but 1 feel oonfident that studs bbuld be established in ImUg 
by Government or private enterprise cm the Australian prindr 
pie, whereas good horses could m bred ai hzz pozt and with a 
much fairer ohanoe ot coming to maturity ft They would 
have feed and water all the year round ; no four months* cold, 
bleak, wet weather ; no three months* smni-starvation and want 
of water, as the Australians would. They would be more ftmi* 
liarised with man, and therefore lose the oharooter th^ ttoW 
bear of intractability, and they would go to their worik, when 
wanted, aoclimatized— and a country unlimited in sise fit fbr 
such a purpose could be easily obtained from, or thus utilised 
by the enterprising Sir SaJar Jung, at little cost. 

Good entries cost money all know. Well bred roomy mares in 

tt call be had in Australia for such a purpose, and could 
ied at Vizagapatam and driven, as in Australia, to the 
ground selected and prepared for them by fencing or even without 
it Grass sufficient during the seasou could be cut for them and 
stored to h^ them over the very hot weather, and water is 
abundant. Would they get this in Australia ? Wi^oomo now to 
where in Australia would it bo host to purchase for such a purpose 
and to any one knowing Austrab'a well it scarce i^uires consi- 
deration. Now South Wales,** I spe^ as a " Victorian, ** and 
knowing dll the colonies, therefore unprejudiced. The New South 
Wales horses are a cleaner, larged-boned horse and fitter for the 
pur|x>8e. as a rule, and Victoria and all the colonies have had to 
acknowledge it. Tho West Australian horses are, on the con- 
trary, generally acknowledged to booi* the palm the other way. 
Witness the two cargoes landed here. Well, this comiiensatM i 
for the difieronce of 2,0(X) iniles in distance a matter of a week at 
most. No; once on boanl, a few days more or less, if properly 
fed and attended, are nothing. I would submit also tnat Go- 
vernment if they would contract with one or two men to supply 
them a certain numlfer of horses yearly, could easily got them at 
two or throe years old, and they could run them, as in Australia, 
at littlo cost, for one or even two years, and thus have them in 
condition to go to work, and that thoroughly acclimatized, and 
there is no reason why they should be handled and broken 
in that time. 

In conclusion, I may say Mr. Elliot’s remark about Mr. Robs 

f viz., “ preposterous”) would equally apply to his West AuBtra- 
ian scheme, as he would soon discover. Only lately double 
freight was oflered for ships to go north of Geograph Bay, not for 
live stock oven, and neither that nor any other iuauoement 
could persuade any captain to accept freights. Again, there is 
only one season in the year when ships could load, and that a 
short one north of Goograph Bay, and even then you would be 
necessitated to put them omoard in lighters, and any one knows 
what that risk is. Government’s cheapest way would be to con- 
tract for a cortain class of hr>i'so to bo passed by one man in each 
Presidency (whoso stylo of horse could bo easily ascertained), or 
much better by commanding officers of regiments, and to 
take them off tn^ contractor's hands immediately after arrival 
and to establish a dep6t to receive them in on landing, thus 
saving the contracting parties expense of long feeding and the 
heavy item of Rs. 34 per head they now have to pay for commis- 
sion, and I have no hesitation in saying that they will then get 
what they want for £45 per head. 1 myself would gladly con- 
tract for a given number yearly for throe years, finding ample 
security to fulfil it at that rate. 1 shall be glad to enter into 
any discussion with Mr. Elliot, and to forward him my address 
(should he apply to you for it). He is the first man almost in 
India of late years who has given the Australian horse (I don’t 
mean weed) his due, and him lie liked ho might, I think, have 
added : “ If kindly treated or broken, especially after l^ing bred 
on farms or near homesteads, they are quite os docile, if not 
more so than tho Arab of the present day.” — I am, &c., 

Bombay, 22nd February. Stockwhip. 

CALCUTTA, 15th April, 1871. 

FUEL RESERVES. 

» 


The Coiiservator of Forests has fiimiBhed some informatiM ' 
to Qovomment, regarding the reserves at Walyar and TheDay. 

Walyar leaerve, oonsisting of 963 acres, was first fbnted 
in Mordi 1860» The greater portion of the land belonttsd U> 
Qovenmient.but 946|iu}teswerepurQbaaedat a cost dfBs. LSsbl 
It is situstea close to the north of the railtray line near Walyar^ 





and ifl bounded on the north hj arange of hille. In 1868-69 the 
faeerve wasenoloeedbya treaohand embankment andin the same 
iear i.OOO babal seedfings W6re planted out, which now average 
Teven f^t hi|^ In 1^.000 tamarind seedlinga weie 

planted out, and have well established themselvea Some bi^d- 
east sowing of babnl. however, failed fh>m want of rain. This 



been planted out. This promises , - , , 

plahts are still very young. The reserve is fairly covered with 
mngle in most parts, but bare in some places, and much has to be 
dbne in the way of planting. 1 1 would be difficult to estimate the 
H^ld per acre at present, or to give any information as to chances 
<|f re-production. With the exception of 685 cubic yards, cut 
with u view to nursery and planting operations, and ofwliich 
nO exact data was entered at the time, no felling has taken place 
Vf^tever. The tract contains a verjr great variety of trees 
^eluding teak. The Thellay reserve, is loo distant from the 
lino to b^omo a railway fuel reserve^ and the Collector considers 
it desirable that it should be retained for the supply of the 
town of Vellore. If, therefore, a sufficient area onii bo procured 
UOarer the line (which subject is now occupying Mr. Sheffield’s 
attention), this tract will not form a portion of our fuel 
reserves. It was originally reserved as it required rest, and has 
nOt been foiled in since its reservation. It has never been 
fenced in or demarcated. 

,With reference to the progress made ini he formation offtiel 
reserves^ &c.^iiice the (iovoriunout order of J uly last, the Con- 
servator reports that these oporation.s have chiefly occupied the 
atiention of foro.st officers in all the ranges traversed by railways, 
but up to date they are scarcely more than preliminary. Colonel 
Mbrgan has explored all the iungle in the vicinity of the Mot- 
tap61liom extension, and ho has mapped out what tracts it is 
xiecessary to resorvo, and his report and sketch map have 
ali^^ady been forwarded to Government. There will be no 
difficnlty in procuring a sufficient area in the Trichinopoly dis- 
t^ot, and Lieutenant Walker is now ab5ut to take stops for 
mapping this out and eventually taking over what may be 
r6(^rea. Little or no land is available in Tanjoro, and it will 
probably be cheaper for the railway to bum coal between Noga- 
patam and Tanjore. The Cosuariiia plantation supposed to exist 
at the former place is only a garden of two or three acres in the 
middle of the town and not being able of extension, and showing 
very poor ground. In company with the Collector of Trichi- 
nopoly, the Conservator of Forests inspected a block of land 
saitaDlo for carrying out the experiment of planting on irrigable 
land, and which the Collector believed could be made available 
at a very small cost. Lieutenant Walker has boon instmeted to 
taks it over. In the Tinuevelly and Madura Districts, Lieu- 
i^nilnt Walker bas examined the country along the lino, and, in 
edmmunioation with tho Kovonuo authorities, has Holectod sites 
for the plantations and ro.sorves. and has also submitted a report 
Add dkoLch map. A coiisidorablo quantity of the land selected 
for plantations comprises beds of tanks, and there is some doubt 
how far this land can bo taken up. There can bo no doubt that 
it”* will be an excellent plan for cheap planting, especially 
with reference to Babul and some of the other Acasias best 
suited for fuel, but at the same time it is probable that 
an arrangement of this nature may interfere witn the grazing 
rights and rights to water of neighbouring villages, and it w<nda, 
of coprse be useless to attempt to plant wheriV cattle could not 
be excluded. In the Madura District 20,000 to 30,000 large 
sized Babul trees are to be found growing in tho beds of Govern- 
ment tanks adjoining the line, and a similar quantity is report- 
ed to growing m the beds of private tanks, which could bo loas- 
Ad or purchased, and it appears that these plantations could be 
indretoed to an extent that would fully meet all requiromouts. 
Tii' the Tinnevelly District there is also much Babul already 
grbwing in tank-beds, but this is chiefly on private land, but 
mps^ of this con, it ^poars, be purchased or leased. In Salem 
And Cuddapah Mr. Niisbet and Mr. Yaixle have been giving their 
Attention to seleoting sites for farther reserves and plantations, 
And Mr. Sheffield, who has assumed cliarge of the North Arcot 
Range, is similarly employed in that district.— Madras Mail, 


THE WASTE LANDS 07 THE SOONDERSUND& 

To the EdUor of the " Dadly Exa/imnetJ* 

SiE, — It was Dean Swift who inscribed and has handed 
«down to posterity the golden legend that the mem who mahee 
two offfrewi, or two ears of cdrti grow where hut one grow 
before^ deeervea well of hie cotmlry,** 

The jungle lands of the Soouoerbimds now lying waste and 
unallotted, it isstateA represent ah area of 2 millions of beegahs, 
the greater portion of which, at a veiy remote period of tim% 
was held undfif oultivajbion^and was doubtlepsly highly ponuUtedi 
'WftMhs of ailplent' tem^^ ' fotindT^ 
mans^the'^tots. thdse landl tdtist odnMkmM to 


»'» ft If 


historYofifae Soonderhunds bae bato tManedin er iw 

shrcniM^ Kaystery^tod ‘ 

Sven tae ceaeuiy ^ oornfmim m the 

Oompii^, oapahle of throwing a r& ot.Ugot 04, the .4 
visitatldns, ymoh, it is assuSied, liaTe .swept, away er^ 

soulfii, obliterating all traces of indufibry, Myond ,ihe,,fl 

remains of gigantic ohd massively eaoetraeM tamj^^ 
have resisted alike the ^vooka of periodical ston^ imree«4 
decaying influences of dimatc, and some of which, nneqathed 
tho hand of time, stand forth at thistlay. grim but incoptes^l) 
monuments of the wealth, indqetiy. ana superstition «of. Vtoov 
which once occupied those extensive traota Even trodidom^ 
the common interpreter of events, over which the dark pall w 
oblivion has been cast, is silent in respect to those now 
inhospitable regions ; and it is with the view of awakening a 
public inberest in those lands that I impose on myself the task 
of recording tho indications of reoueoUationf presented by the 
works of reclamation, which during recent years have been 
prosecuted in the Soonderbunds, and the measure of suooess 
which has attended labors so directed. 

Saugor Island, or rather the oentre island of the group bearing 
the generic name of Saugor, has oxporieuoed many vioissitudes* 
during the past half century, arising mainly from periodioal 
irruptions of the sea. The work of clearing was vigorously 
prosecuted daring those halcyon days, when that prince of 
merchants, the late John Palmer, took the lead in commercial 
operations and stood foremost in every good and useful work, 
and whose name, os might have been expected, is associated 
with tho Saugor Island enterprise. The work of reclamation 
and settlement, then undertaken with variable success, wos’at 
a later period cairiod on by Mr. Hugh Fraser (on behalf of Mr. 
Hunter, late Bengal Civil Service and others) including the 
manufacture of salt, until the disasters of tho memorable year 
(1864) compelled a suspension of operations. The spirit of 
enterprise in respect to that ex]^sed location did not, however, 
then die out, for the estate passed into the hands of Mr. James 
Kennedy and is reported to be at this present time in a flourishing 
condition. * 

The blocks to the north of the islands of Saugor have been 
cleared and settled. Proceeding eastward, the Mutlah is 
entered, and on this river tho greater portion of the Port 
Canning Company’s estates lie, but which recently have been 
considerably reduced in their aggregate area, by the abandon- 
ment of tho following lots .—121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
and a portion of 132, representing 130,000 beegahs, owing to their 
southern position, coupled with tho great expense necessazy 
to be incurred, to denude them of their heavy forest 
growth, constructing suitable sea walls, or embankmentsL 
for their protection ; digging reservoirs for fresh water, and 
preparing the lands, otlierwiae for paddy cultivation, which 
would call for an expenditure of over ten lacs of rupees ; but 
those lots held by the Company in tho vicinity of Port 
Canning are gradually being cleared and settled; some of them 
are so and have been classed among their revenue-yielding 
estates. Several private estates also lie in the vicinity of Port 
Canning and are gradually becoming cleared and settled ; the 
State Railw.xv from Canning to Calcutta offers tho greatest 
incentive to the prosecution of the good work of reclamation 
by private individuals in tho Soonderbunds, and if the Govern- 
ment of India would but take a livelier interest in the port of 
Canning, it would secure to tho populntion, which is gradusJly 
being drawn to tho reclaimed lands of tho Soonderbunds, ihe 
many benefits and facilities which, as a natural sequence, must 
ocerno at and radiate from that centre of attraction. 

Fraser, Hill, Sturmer, Smith, Dicey, Fenn, Donohoy, Adams, 
Kerr, Caspersz, Kennedy, Caw, Swinhoe, Nicholetts, and seve- 
ral others have left the impresr of their labors in the 24 Per- 
giinnahs, Soonderbunds, and ail honor be ascribed to thosQ 
pioneers of jungle-taming in those uncongenial wilds, for the 
perseverance with whioh they have, with so much credit to 
themselves, diligently pursued the work of reclamaripn, 
and aided thereby in restoring a larger section of^he 
waste lands in that fever-generating district, to ^he 
legitimate purposes of wholesome and bene&ent cultivation. It is 
estimated that 1,50,000 beegi^ of land in the vidnity of 
Canning alone are now prodaouag paddy, and give suppm^to 
a population of over 10,000 souls, and considering that 90 yetoe 
ago theeo lands, now teeming with human and 
vula^a, were covered with dense . and almost in^pet 
forests^ where the oopesional horkii^ofa startl^ toa 
plaifli into the stream from the om banks df a 
oveigprg^ inrooodile,. alone brolrn 'm sBenoei of 
BoUtuiM; the progress which 1ms mate unfl 
abto .dignities and mtohioss of life/te the more ol_ 
and speaks TPolnmea' Ibr AiMiautettdg eflhrte i 

direoM tothe eteo'.iii^rti^ 

undertwoog. , Thagentletnen ahoee a 
assoi^ted with 












’4israpunnaik:tLirzt!m 


, . , ili0li«MUi%'i»bit 

.. we tte wei rt g oq(ii14/ Bq 

ito 'Mi&i of w«tet, to 

'ktgUU not le^igthenod^ period 

1M< 4boT ibe:^ nnO xocjT for 
mne^lll^ nR* ^iao^iA^b|il& boobt clmnd^ not being the 
kwtytilbB^ mpiireid^ to be finood and orecGoiDe. 

t)imm wngbNfaii^ W washed oat^telborandaoni^ 
floorpiWpoeeiiwe^^ beMo tbe*wntei»ooi2ld.tn4iiade.iu^ 
whoboom for diinJdJig purposes^ and supplies had meaimhile 
tpitaidigaim ibo»a^dietaiioe crf m^ milieu 
lll^ptttoto in ibe mmple has in one sense prered 

alMn:td jma^ measure the risk of the penalty 

qfWwiw y& it aonsih^ from short olearing, determined at the 
}b1 ini^>edtKbtio, is avoided ; but to men of small means 
ts another diBSKmlty whiohoannot be lightly ^esteemed, 
ihi pcmnent of in^edt at the heavy rate of 10 per cent, on the 
mftm pMvon of redemption money. To overcome the pressure 
oflo heatvy a rate of interest seveim of the gentlemen interested 
ih lands in the Soonderbands petitioned the Lieutenant- 
Got^rbor of Uengat to waive or lessen the rate of charm. The 
question was sent up to the Clovemment of India, but 
put forward in so unfavourable a light, (see No. 3991 of 17th 
November 1869^) that the Governor General in Council (in his 
letter Nd. 725, it 13th December 1869> expressed his concor- 
renoe in the views of the Lieutenant-Governor, and requested 
that the memorialists might be informed accordingly. 1 repeat 
that not one of the persons whose names have been given as 
worthy of all honor for the work acoomplished in the Soonder- 
honds tt^ers capitaUete, and yet the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in his letter No. 3991, of 17th November 1869, in the face 
of what has been done in theSoonderbundsby men of small means, 

' who are the bees — the working bees of the hive — would shut out 
fdl but pwrchasere with capital! Have any capitalists come 
forward, I ask, to invest in the salt lauds of tho Soonderbunds 
during the last five j^ars ? Are any likely to do so in time to 
GomeP And yet the Bengal Government, ignoring facts which 
have presented themselves so forcibly to obsorvatiou for years 
past, infiuenced the Government Of India to a concurrence of 
opinion, I will not say by a premeditated niisreproscntation of 
matters, but 1 will say by the submission of the question in a 
less practical form than it should have taken. 

T]^ rules which goverp the sales of waste lands, moreover, 
are. not favorable to the extension of reclamation in tho 
Soonderbunds, inasmuch as the upset price of all waste lands has 
been^ fixed at Bs. 2-8 per acre, irrespective of tho relative 
position of those lands, which are more or loss valuable, according 
t^ Bites they occupy, and tho specific characteristics which 
distinguished them, os high or low lauds, fresh or salt lauds, 
all of which, imder the short-sighted policy of Government, 
have been fixed indiecripmwteVy at the same rate of value ; and 
it is not therefore surprising to find that tho marshy and salt 
lands of the Soonderbunds, assessed at the same upset price as 
lands in Assam, Caohar, Daneoliug, and the sweet water lands 
of the Gangetic valley, should olfer the least attraction to the 
public, covert, as they are, with a dense CTowth of timber, 
which when cut has little or no commercial value, and can 
sooroely be applied to any other purpose than hwrmng. 

From personal experience in suen matters 1 consider that 
Uie wiser policy would be to put a fixed rate wr acre on all 
waste aoMrdiing to their respective values ; tho low 

mamhy and lands of the Soonderbimds takias the lowest 
rank, oiOEering, as they do, the least incentive to purenase' 
TrSv ellipg fiirfchsr eastward through interminable channels, 
the blMks knoiwn as the Backergunge Soonderbunds ore reach- 
ed. Hese the waste land^preaept a more inviting aspectw as 
theiocest trees ore larger and more valuable than those j^uliar 
to the weoUnrn blocks ;,and the cleared holdings of the Messrs. 
Mbrdl,vand some others, are startling proolh of what industry, 
p0Bseyeimi€e,e&d limited otqiital oombined, can effect in altering 
the of tlle^ landscape and proxnotiiig the welfare of man. 
MoitolgUage as well as SotUleigunge are on the Horringutta 
mer, and the . Government of Bengal, whi le , opposing in every 
pcasiblemBher the onward progress of the Port. Camung Com- 
|iaBy,'lttS' maiikedly' tendered every aseistanoe to the Messrs. 

llieiMessiB^ ^reUoeitainly rightly deserve the ooun< 
tOsmeeAnd/OunP^t^* ^ Beag(d Government, but ev^, man 
idm^mbariKs pailtiamtho wU 

T^smaneet enltiyatag of the soil or reola&ner 
oiis^ dsMCtfee; weUor.vtlie.w would, hare 

vedetMediSthre to^ hooMiof 8iv WaUam had thateufh 
nftt Imm UOs re^ther than Bavorbsm 

' ■ * 


In the 






^es 

instanoas. hii^ 

ent^^on; I 

of a Govennnei^, " 

of limd measuring possihly SW xn|]es ih ^ ^ _ 

40 miles, in deprtL, would become oleaied^ outtivatfadi/ 
prpnisely populated m the course of 20 or IBh yeeira. 

Now,, with saqdwaste lands within a journey^ 

Calcutta, it is not reasonable to expect thaiev^ indunement e 
facility should be.afiforded by the Supreme Gqyemiilent to.} 
forwara the work of redemption, whiw oould fail to enh 
materially the revenues of the State, besides improVhfgtll . 
condition of the working classes, by reducing, through inoreiim 
production, the local value of the principal staple of Bengalee Ills, 
and inoreasing at the same time the arena of labor, as it b 
estimated that the two millions of lieegahs of land now lyihg 
waste in the Soonderbunds, when cleai^ would give space afip 
afford occupation and support to a population of 2,00,000. 

Far better to give those lands in parcels of 1,000 to 8,9QO 
beegahs free of rent for 20 years, and then subject them to ah 
increasing rent of half anna i)er boegah every tenth year, or sell 
them outright, in single lots, at even 4 and 8 annas per acre 
than allow them to renmin untended and neglected. 

It is reported that a Government official is now organizing 
an establishment for the realization of revenues from tho 
bunkers or forest products of the Soonderbunds, if so, what 
l:>ocomes of the righteous plea of ** hanefulmonopolif* under which . 
those bunker rights were wrested from the Port Canning Com- 
p«any P Is it to be understood that the pretext, if not the exact 
mode of procedure, is but an illustration of the bid biblical stoty 
of the vineyard of Naboth I coveted hy the Icing. 

Finally, ^vit.h regard to the waste lauds in the Soonderbunds, ' 
it shoulcl be borne in remembrance that the man who infitieucsB 
the production of rice where none was produced before, at 
least within tlie memory of man, or opens up any other source 
of remunerative industry or valuable product of the soil, in the 
emphatic words of my text, deserves well of his country. 




CALCUTTA, 16th April 1871. 


EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION OF OOTTOIl. 


From T. Logm, Esq., O.E , F.B.S.E.f and Member C. E, 
InsUiute, to Oolonet R. Maclagmi, 72. Al, Secretary to Govern- 
mont Pwnjahf Puhl ic Works Department, Camp Sahalguirih 
2] st October IS70. 

Sir, — In 1864-65, while engaged in preparing a project for 
irrigating the Rechna, Doab, I often had long conversations 
a^ut agriculture iu Egypt with the Manager of the Belfiue^ 
Flax Company It Sealkote, who had spent several years in 
Egypt, and who was well known to be an intelligent and praoti- 
Old fanner. From the information 1 thus gained, as well as 
from other sources, 1 was led to think that many practical hinth 
for the improvement of agriculture in India might be got by a 
visit to that country. 

In November last year I had an opportunity to do so, and 
what I saw and learnt during my short stay I had the honor 
to communicate to Government in my report dated 1st Janoaiy 
1870, so it is not necessary now to enter into details. 1 ne^fi 
thenMore only say that in carrying out tho experiment here, 
account of which you have asked for. I tried to follow 
Egyptian plan of cotton cultivation, as described in my repo^, 
in such a manner that the poorest cultivator in these proving 
coutd do the same, without beieig put to any extra outlay over t^ 
present system in Upper India. In fact I believe there will be 
rather a saving in labour by adopting the Egyptian method, as 
I shall try to show farther on ; so all that is required is a Uttle 
more care ; and the object of this report is to show how, hy 
bestowing it, the yield of cotton mav be doubled, and even 
quadrupled, at least if we are to juo^ bv the results (eo talx 
as my ewerimeut goes) here at Bah a i gorn, which is 23 miles 
north of Delhi, on the Grand Trunk Bead. 

This experiment I have been all the more able to carry put 
by having fortunately, as sub-overseer in charge of this . 
division of the road, Zo^fikar Ali, an old experieneed mao, 
started m life as a ooltivator^ and, who has tak^ sn 
mtenstin this experiment as myselfi / ! . " 

1 should heirin ^ statmg. thalt Bahalg^h^fe.^dt|^^^y^|ji 
"khodur’* of the Jrttnm%that thejuirfet# 

whsre;ibe expenment fe neiOier Vei,, 

bad, ai]4 fe lotowq the name of ^^dhakhr” a 
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browD colour, sod haft bete imder grass for sersral 
witUn the compound of the road chowkee. The thickness 
this upper stratum iS M feet, below which there is 6| feet stiff 
clay, where it is suooeeaed by very fine sand, and water is reached 
at this season at a little less than SO feet below the surface. 

The area under cultivation is 5,880 souare feet, or very netf ly 
one-eighth of an acre ; and on the 2ord May last operations 
began Dy flooding the field with water to a d^th Of three or four 
inches, when it was twice ploughed two ^vs later. On the 
following day it had "khat” (stable refUse) spread over it, 
on an average al^out three-fourths of an inch thick, and on the 
117th it was again twice ploughed, if scratching to a denth of 
four inches or ho can be Cfdled ploughing, after which the 
ground w.is smoothed over by having a "‘mirah” (a plank) 
araggixl sideways over it. 

NoTt day furrows, eight inches high and three feet apart, 
wore thrown up by the “jindrah” an instrument in common 
iiflo throughout the Punjab ; it is simply a board a little over 
two feet broad, Pome seven inches <leop and 1| to H inch 
thick, with the lower edge reduce I to about half an inch. To 
this b urd is attache 1 a haiidh* four foot long, so that it is 
simply a broofl shovel iof|uirjng two people to work it, one 
hoUlmg thj hxndlo and diroftirig it, whil • tiu* assistant by a 
ropoabtichod to theh^ard at lioth ends, like a punkah rope 
to a punkah, pulls tins otherwise uuw oldy hIiovcI. The 
furrows by tins rndu instrrniiont arc soon mido, s) that t lie 
cost of in iking siidi furrows should not cvcool one rupee eight 
aiinris ]kt 4icro, and it is simply m making thorn that there 
is any extra outlay on tliu present system of growing c »tton in 
^ India, wh cli is m ire than comiienaated afterwards by the 
reduction of labor and saving in seed. 

After this th' hold should have been watered a second 
tirn'» by filling the spaces botwoon tlie furrows or drills to a 
depth of four or nvo inches, .and two days after that 
the HOC 1 sh »iild be s )wn ; biif owing to a mistake the seed 
WAH put into the fjrouiid tlio following day, May tbo 2iHh, and on 
Iflt .iiiuf*, or two days after, the* field w.vs watered. 

The manner in which the seed is sown was first to rub it in 
fresh cow- lirig, an I thou dry it m the sun, as is always the 
pradico hero ; after this small holes are iiiado near the top of 
the drills at evory twofeofc, and four or five sec I aro dropped 
into each of those holes, covering them over with earth ; out 
when the plants hwc grown up a few inches, they should bo 
thinned, and only one, the most healthy, poriudted to remain. 

In tho siinplo progress abivo doscribeil consists all the 
diflbronco 1) ‘fwoon the Rgyplian system <if drills and tho Indian 
broadcast mothod of growmg cottqn, which Egypt gives a yiehi 
averaging 5^)0 Ihi. an a ve, and here in /ml a on^g about one-sivth 
that gv intity, nml th if of a miuh inferior qndhty. 

On tho 6 li and 7th of Jnno tlio young jilants began to show 
and on tlu litfT il.ito tho first clo iring of grass took place. 
Water was again given on tho 0th and 17th iis before described, 
care being always taken that tho depth between tho drills did 
not cxcjod fivo inches, so as not to co no too near tho young 
})luuts, and on the latter date the second wooding took place 
also. 

At Bahalghur, on tho 21st Juno, there were a few drops of 
rain, but on tho 2f»th it carno down m torrents and continued 
with little lutoniUNSion for four days. By thi/; time the young 

{ slants wore from four to six inches above the ground ; but this 
loavy rain quite Hubmorgetl the field, and out of 730 groups of 
plants (th'y had not been thinned by thi.s time) only 422 
survived, that is, two-fifth of them were Killed. 

It was not till tho 17th July I could visit this place on my 
tour of inspection, when I found those plants that survived 
averaged al^out 8 inches high, one ns much as IG inches ; when 
each group of plants was thinned, only one plant left remaitrng, 
I tried to transplant thos^ now pulled up at the spots where the 
former ones had been killed, but failed m every instance. As a 
precaution against this, however, fresh seeds wore put in also 
which have sprung up, but being so late in the season, tho yield 
of the latter will not bo onf^-tenth of those which survived the 
flooding by the heavy rainfall at tho end of June, With the 
exception of a few light showers on the 9th of July, from the 2nd 
of the month till the 17th, there was no rain at Bahalgurh, where 
on this latter data there was a smart fall, and the land being 
low, the water stood in some places from two to three inches 
above the top of the drills, but this was soon drained off, and the 
following day all was absorbed, so no injury was done ; on this 
subject I propose making some remarks further on. 

I again visited Bahalgurh on the 12th September, when I 
found a great change, some of the plants being over ^ ^t 
high, one covering an area of nearly 15 square feet, of wnlw I 
ihxormed you in a private note , and Lam happy on this xxty 
present inspeotioto to find that several have attained a height 
6f 74 feet, and two or three ooverinff over 20 square feet, wmle 
by the weight of thq^pods many of the branches '^re bent down- 
wards, some nearly reaching the ground. 

Along with thiareport I sAd ^ rad 6ne of the plants entire 
that you may see how cotton grown fixnu native aeA can flonriim 
if sown aooordix^ to thU Eg^iUan {dim. This plant is hy no 



means ai», exoepttooal onf^ Ipr , 

bat H is jpather above abw below 
ss being eaotly ranoviMd without muA rawb 
This plant now sent measorsd six feet jjuclis!d^ , 
and the ** tap*’ root was 8 incl^, but \ 

(by its crooked appejucauoe) in its downward ooune 
ploughing not being de^ eno^b. The main stepi nsa 
off 18 branches, large^jand small, and on these branches 
counted 226 seed pocUt and bloBsoms in various staite eg sdYSnpS, 
but probably the average will* be iJ>out 150 (one even egosims 
300), so the sample is rather above than below the average, as 
before said. 

By post I also send you some cotton, uncleaned, which ia the 
yield of 100 pods, which in all weighed equal to the weight of 16 
rupees, or six ounces^ and by a trial made yesterday 1 found 
that on cleaning 318 rupees weight of cotton, the result was IQl 
of clean cotton, and 217 of seed, or 31} per cent., veiT nearly 
one.third to two-thirds, go the sample now sent should yield 
nearly two ounces of clean cotton. 

It may bo observed that the seed is mixed, such as it came 
from the bazaar, and out of those 100 {iods 40 of them bore lour 
lobes, and GO of them only throe to each pod. I also counted 
how many wore afiected by the grub worm, and 1 found 20 of 
them had been attacked, the larger proportion among the four- 
lobed ]x>ds. The natives say that an easterly wind brings these 
insects, and that if there be a few days of westerly wind, they 
die, and do not apixiar in tho pods that begin to ripen witn 
westerly winds, but again make tneir cappoarance when the wind 
is from the oast. I mention these little matters as they may be 
of after use in discovering not only the cause, but also the 
remedy against this at some future time. 

To continue. On the 12th July there was a third clearance 
of grass, and m August twice, again once in September, or in all 
six times ; while tliero was one mfiro watering on the 26th 
Sopteiiiber, and a last on tho 2nd October ; so in all there 
have been four ploughmgs, six weed clearances, and six waterings. 

Thu expenditure on this experiment up to the present has 
been — 

Ks. a p, 


On 1 

^onuio 
„ Watermff 
„ CloarLDj? grass - 


Total 


2 0 0 
1 0 0 
5 0 0 
18 0 

D 6 0 


and this on only one-eigbth of an acre, or nearly Rs. 80 an 
aero, free from land- rent or supervision charges. Had the ex- 
periment been on a larger scale, the rate would have been very 
much reduced, and to the cultivator probably one-fourth would 
have covered all ; but m an exi)eriment of this nature I consi- 
der the expenditure very moderate, as m this case one pays not 
for tho work done, but for the time the laborers are kept away 
from other work. The funds paid out being private, I gave 
ordorH that the payments should bo liberal, so there might be 
uo complaiiit of short-payment mode to me. 

In practice the grass clearances cost rhe farmers little or 
nothing, as all goes as green fodder to the cattle ; again, the 
water-rate about equals ten times the charge for canal wat^, so 
the above must on no account bo taken as an indication of the 
cost of cultivating by the Egyptian system. Even taking it 
thus, 1 lielievo if the produce were sold in the market, it would 
meet all the expenditure ; for if the yield equals 30 seers, as 
ex|x*rted, it wouhl now sell for over 12 Rupees. 

Before closing this branch of the subject, it should be stated 
that in addition to the ravages of the grub worm, there are aJso 
birds and animals to guard against. What between sparrows 
and i>arrots, suuirrelB and* rots, the chokoedar*’ (watchman) 
has enough to ao. Up to the present some 10 rats, and over 
twice that number of squirrels, have been killed, but as other 
fields ripen, the temptations to come to mine which was in 
advance of tho neighbouring ones, will become less it is hoped. 

Having now gone fully into all that has been done, and the 
results, so far as we can yet see, . I may here state that my 
reason for submitting this report now, before we know the actual 
yield, is that in a few days 1 shall have to officiate for the 
Superintending Engineer of the Circle, and may not again have 
an opportunity to prepare so full and detailed a report. For the 
present, therefero, 1 can only speak of the estimated yiel^ 
which the Natives exMot to be 30 seers of clean cotton^ and 
judging from the smiul experiment before referred to, is not 
probaldy far out, for if each plant only produces 100 tiw podk 
and they produce two ounces of cleim cotton, we xwve 00 
plants yielding 840 ounces, and 300 plants yislcUng {/lO qr 60 
ounoet, or in all 900 ounces, which equals ovt/t 56 lbs»or venr neat 
30 seers ; so the native estimate is not fer out, I 
correct, gives an out-turn of httle short of 600 lli^i Uacr^ 
even half this result for a first trfel> wlrare no f 

been taken, nor the soil particularly gpod# hmds out enooi 
proqceots for the fhtura. But tins Udi' 

who have come to see fife f tfGl ifa hn tL th^ 
gitomiog in drilla ia #gmfe edeemingefem it ^ 

iiicra raiiiy to waMr i* iiTfaY 
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^Blicli dlMttlMiw 
*to floi^a dcfU^imtW 

fei9twee9 Ui^ dfiUBi ^ 


. ad^di\ to tbla it eoabUs them 
wheat or bs^, with greater ikoility 
ihor etMldedin fi:>rmiDgtha drilla 
ra^theaSoreadvaatagoe, not to apeak 


of Ihe quantity of seed tfmd. On the above points all appear 
toagree^but as to^the seed uaedp the miyoiity aay that the whole 
thing ia an impoeStiony for native eeed owd never produce such 
dbo^y and that 1 brought the seed froi^the ** wilayat.’* Only 
W jM{de in the neighbourhood who know that it waa purohased 
in t£b baaear, admit that the seed used was native, and they say 
that Htsy will irv this drill system themselves next year. The 
ehortnesa of the ftbrOy however, at once proves this fact, and I used 
native s^ on purpOM, so that the pc^rest cultivator may bo able 
to try this plan himself. The question to establish at present is 
not quality but quantity ; once convince the cultivators that 
with a little care they can double or quadruple the yield, and 
l^ey will then be alf the more ready to listen to advice about 
improving the qiudity ; for with the agricultural community 
in all countries, and in India in particular, we must creep 
before we attempt to walk.*’ 

1 confess myself I was not prepared for such a favorable 
result as this experiment promises, and the sub-overseor, as well 
the coolies, thought I had ruined all when I ordered every plant 
to be pulled up, only leaving one at every two feet. The yield I 
think would nave been improved had I orde ed none of the 
plants to be allosved to exceed five feet in height, for this has been 
tried with several plants with good results ; so 1 would suggest that 
in future experiments an order should be given that Uie plant 
(Should be cropped, not allowing a^iv plant to grow higher 
than a man’s cnin, which is a sim^e order that the most ignorant 
can understand. The furrows also, 1 think, should not 
be -less than nine inches, and the ploughing as deep as 
possible. Had I ordered this held to havo been dug by the 
” phourah” to a depth of eight inches or so, no doubt the yield 
would have been still greater, and the expense very little more 
than ploughing such a small area; but this would have vdiate<l 
the experiment, as digging could not he carried out by culti- 
vators in general, so J had to content myself with the proaent 
mode of scotching the ground, aa it can hardly be called plough- 
ing. The heaping up of the soil in furrows in a measuro lusausts 
to meet this difficulty, for in Egypt, so far as I could obaci've, 
they are not much in advance of us out here in this respect, 
for in passing through Egypt ouo may see donkeys and ilrome- 
daries, buflaloes and bullocks, yoked promiscuouMy, all dragging 
the plough, a camel with a bullock or a bullock witii a buflaloe. 

1 now venture to make a few general remarks, and will try to 
irive Bomo reasons why such favorable results are obtained from 
tne Egyjitian drill system in comparison with the broiKl-cast 
system m force out here, where wo hav e the same light, heat, 

S Oisturo, and also, I believe, soil, for the plains of Upper India 
h formed from alluvial deposits as well as tho land af Egyi>t.* 
First, the cotton plant is a sun flower and reipiires light, 
which necessitates plenty of space, and that it sliould not he 
in the shade. This is evident in tho present oxperiuieiit ; for 
in the compound there is a largo Poepul treo, and tlio plants ia 
its vicinity do not thrive so well as the others ; also the few 
plants behind the out -offices do not get the afternoon sun so 
well as the others, and are not so vigorous as those whicli have 
the sun all day. 

Second, space for the roots to spread. This is evident by 
observing the roots of the plant now sent and before referred 
to ; for it will be observed that tho strongest shoots are given 
off very near the surface to the depth tliat the soil hod been 
turned up by ploughing, while those which did force their way 
lower down tnrough the stiff soil are twisted and contorted. 
With shallow ploughing therefore all the more space for the 
roots is requisite, to enable them to spread out and convey 
away nourishment to the plant. 

Lastly, and most important pf all, is the improved system of 
irrigation combined with drainage. This opens some iutorost- 
ing points which I shall attempt to discuss at some leu^h. 

First of all it is evident that it is an easy matter with a little 
•care to run water between the drills, and to reflate the depth 
flo as not to be less than three inches or more than five inches ; 
thus the water can never come in contact with the stem of 
the plant. Again, in the case of heavy rain, though during 
the foil, and pernaps for a few hours longer, the water 
may inundate the field, yet it is fresh, and probably 
motion, in which case it ia auppoaed water cannot do injury to 
TSgiBtauon unless at excessive velocities. In foot it is to 
t^ overflow of many of our rivers that the fertility of the land in 
many localities is attributed, as, for example, the tehsed lands of 
Sbuska, in the Sealkote disMot ; it ia to the overflow of the 


which brings down very little san<L but chiefly fine soil, 
tiutt tne richness of tiie crops is chiefly due. Flowing water 
tikkefore^ even though it oomss irimi the neighbourhood, and 
WMeMf eon^s any matter held in Buepmskm, i$ a different 
wa^ that etagnant in ifo ohemlcaT prop^y , 


M weli aa its Ask anv fitTfrtnidaif aiiif ''luv “i tflll 

tell you that flresh rain-wiktsr, so loitt as it tfm 
the plant, and thus drown it, does m narm w 

elovdy, hiu let onee the ehv4e dsatr^ aiuwy and ImiHw wm 
the sun descend <m the water vfhich isnQiJ^ufing,4mdUi0lMi^ 
heeomee iiywioue to ahnoet aU plawter^Qe prooibty beief M 
exception. 

This opens the interesting question— ‘What is the eflbot et 
light on water in combination with heat, and how are the ohe* 
mioal properties of the water thus ohang^, which it could not 
efteot when partially dsprived of the light^ though the tempera- 
ture was all along very hot ? Be it what it may, there remains 
this important and well established fii^ that the water does 
undergo some change that makes it ii^urious to vegetation, except 
tliat which is raiik ; and is not this the reason why. even at 
home, in a coinpuratively cool climate, garden flowers and the like 
are watered in the afternoon rather than in the morning or 
mid-day P 

If such bo the deleterious effect of light on water whioh comes 
in direct contact with some plants, does it not show a wise 
provision of nature that the light of the sun is always impaired 
when she waters tho gi'oand, and does not this teach us a lesson 
that we out hero in India should try to irrigate our fields in the 
afternoon and at night rather than during mid-day P And may 
not this be the reasim why, in the cose of crops irrigated by 
canal water, the grain, though equal in every other respect, ia 
considered by the Natives not so uoiirishing. This subject opens 
a field for exteiideil inquiries, but 1 must pass on to another 
very impoi*tant law of nature. 

Earth at all times has l>eeu known as the great absorlier and 
decomposer of that which otherwise would become prejudicial tow 
an inial or vegetable lilb, so does not the whole bocret he in this 1 
little fact why tho Egyptian mode of cultivating cotton is so 
superior to ours iii India, narnoly, that no stagnant water that j 
has been decomposed by tho ligli#of the sun can como in direct j 
(untact xvidi the jdaiit, h\tt mnet first jmss thrvvyh the universal 
(heniical agtvt earthy and thus bo converted into a tit state for 
the plant to drink up the punhed water. In tins 1 believe lies 
the whole germ of the .question, and to my ndud explains why 
we shoulil fiiul siiciv great diflerouces in the oiit-tuin of cottou 


we shouhl fiiul siiciv great diflerouces in tlie oiit-tuin of cottou 
in Egypt and India. 

I liave perhaps dwelt at too gi'oat length on these quostions ; 
but coiibuloiing the great inierosts they ailect, both here and at 
homo, I trust my retnai'ks will not be considered without some, 
v.aluo ill assisting to further the groat object iu view, namely 
improved agriculture in India. 

In conclusion, I regret I havo been as yet unable to give a 
photograph of the cotton field as it at tho present moment 
appears, but I may bo able shortly to do so. Great caro is being 
taken to know the actual yield, which at [ireserit nromisos to bo 
satisfactory ; but as soon as tho cio]) lias been all collected, ou 
accurate statement will be submitted. 

Such success having up to the iireseiit (with one exception) 
attended the experiment, I w<uild rcsixjctfully suggest that 
similar ones may be tried at all chowkees in the proMiico whoi’e 
water is procurable, and that the /.euiiiidars in tho i^ghbour- 
hood bo invited to see everything from first to la^ By so 
doing the Egyptian system of growing cotton will soon come to 
bo generally uridersluod, and believed in, when we may look 
I forward with coiSidence to a general advatiee in this important 
branch of industry, and India will be able to hold her own in 
the cotton maikets of Europe. 

From J, A. E, Millt^r, Esa., Secretai'yfo FhianciaJ Oommi^eloner, 
Punjab, to Colonel R. Marlarjan, U.E,, Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Pu9^ah, Public Works Department, No. 6610, dated 
Lahore, Itth November 1870. 

Sib, — I am directed to return tho enclosures of your No. 6418 
of 3rd November. 

Mr. Login’s report is most valuable, and his experiment 
appears to have been very successful. The Financial Coiumis- 
sioner awaits with interest tho return of the actual yield 
promised in para. .30. Tho chief features of tho ex|)orimont were : 
The area sown was | of an acre ; the soil was manured ; the 
seed was dibbled ; the crop was wooded six times. There were 
four ploughiugs and six waterings ; the plants were thinned ; the 
ground was irrigated with canal water.* 

All these oircumstauoes show that an unusual amount of 
care was bestowed on tho culture of the plant. It is unfortunate 
that the exact description of the seed used was not ascertained ; 
for although it was brought in the bazaar, this does not 
prove for certain that it was common nativeseea Still, idlowiog 
uiatihe circumstances were not those whioh occur in ordmoiy 
eultivation. there are fair pounds for believing that the system 
of sowing IQ ridges, of dil3>ling the seed, of thinning the piiitits» 
and of keeping tne water from the stems of the planL is Itkab 
to be suooanfol where means of irrigating cotton ttdlltl 
ppears adapted i 




The ^tem appears 
irrigation is available. 
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Hr. Login menti<mB In pal^ 19 that, owing to his boing'aboni 
to officiate as Superintending Engineer, he may not agj^ 
hare an opportunitr to prepare a hill and detailed report. 
iTlnanoial Oommianoner trusts, however, that he will be able 
to take measures fbr the oareful collection of the remainder of 
the crop and%r an accurate record of the out-turn, as the value 
of the experiment will depend greatly on this. In the meantime, 
it is to be hoped that the actual yield will come up to Mr. Login's 
expectations, for in that case he will have rendered a great ser- 
vice to the cause of affricultnre in this province in establishing 
the practicability of obtaining by a comparatively simple process 
n yield of cleanod cotton hitherto unprecedented. 


JVom T. Login^ Esq,, O.E,^ F.B.8,E, Officiating Superintend* 
ing Engineer 2nd Circle, JPunjah, to Colonel R. Maclagath, R, 
E,, Secretary to Oovermnent, Fv/r^ah, Public Works Depart* 
moni, dated Umhcdla, 2bth November 1870. 

SiK, — I herewith have the honor to forward two photographs 
of my experimental cotton field at Duhulgurh, and to request 
that they may be appended to my report dated 21 st October 
1870, on the Egyptian system of growing cotton. 

Those photographs, 1 think, speak for thciiisolves. and with 
the aid of a strong magnifying glass, a better iilea can bo 
.•-ibrmed of the state of this ex|)ori mental field than any 
^ report could effect. The foot-note shows that daring 
, the first of the throe months that the cotton crop is gatlierod 
‘ in, the yield during this short period already exceeds the average 
produce from fields cultivated according to the native mode from 
g two to thiee-fold. 

7 The n(‘xt two months the results shall be duly communicated, 
and I trust the yield continue to be as favorable ; so it appears 
probable that the ultimate result will equal 000 lbs. of clean 
cotton per aero, as estimated in my report. 

Along with this 1 also bog to append to my report a free 
abstract of it, written in the vernacular of this part of India and 
the North-Western Provinces. 1 have dwelt chiefly on the 
main points to bo observed in carrying out the Egyptian system, 
and nave tried to express myself in ‘as plain language as 
possible ; so that it is hoi>ed all can understand what is requisite, 
even down to the ** kaskar,” or ploughman. All the weights 
and measures are stated in the usual mauiier adopted by the 
cultivators in calculating the yield of their fields, taking the 
dovornment pucka heeg^ at $ of au English acre, and the kucha 
boegah equal to j of a pucka one, while the seer equals 80 tolahs 
or 2 lbs. 

In difteront parts of the Punjab probably it will with advantage 
be better to retranslate this vernacular papers into the 
usual boleo'' of the district, and the weights and measures 
may in some cases be recalculated, and converted into what is 
most in use in that particular district ; but this, 1 think, is 
an easy matter for au intelligent putwaree” even to accomplish. 

My object in forwarding the vernacular paper is because £ feel 
that after all it is not au English report that can instruct the 
chief parties interested in this matter, but a paper, such as tliis 
now for\lhrdod, which expresses in simple language the chief 
mattora to he attended to by the cultivators. 

Should this abstract be approved of, I beg that it be printed 
and circulated among the zemindars through tlvi district officers 
at au early date, f<ir I believe it is the habit among the cultiva- 
tors to determine what crop is to be raised long before the sowing 
season arrives ; so that a few zemindars may be induced to give 
this Egyptian system a trial, it is desirable that the subject he 
made generally known and discussed by them some months 
before the sowing season arrives. I trust, therefore, that the 
iaforxnation now communicated will warrant steps being taken 
ao have both the English and vernacular reports printed. 

From T, Login, Es^., C,E,, F,R.S.E,, Officiating Superintending 
Engineer, 2nd Circle, Punjab, to Colonel R, Maclagan, B. E., 
Secretary to Government, Purjab, Public Works Department, 
dated Delhi<, 22nd December 1870. 

8ir, — D uring my inspection tour of the 7th Division Grand 
Trunk Road, 1 had an opportunity ot visiting my small experi- 
mental cotton field at Banalgurh on the 20th instant, and I found 
that tbe yield of ** kapas’* was 1 maund 15 seers ana 1 chitak, of 
wluoh ov^ half a hundred weight having been cleaned was all 
weighed in my presence. I found that there was 69*10 per cent, 
of need, and or clean cotton 30*90 per cent. 

I^is is 0.60 per cent, less than zny first trial, but it is ensUy 
a^Qounted for# fs in the first case-the seeds were twice packed 
through, the ^churkhee,*' and in the second instance only ones. 
Tne proportion of olean cotton therefore may be safely tat^ 
at 31 per oent. and 69 per oent. ot seed, which would give a yield 
per aim of 2794 Ibq^, ias tLe yield is only 1 of an , acre. 

Jpd^g by the present appoaranoe or the yield, 1 hardly 
think we sh^ get over ^ mote, or say 360 lbs. per acre ; but ft 
must be borne in mind that 2/5 of the plants were destroyed by 
flooding early in the season# which might have been avoided had 
the dnunage been moie perlbet at flfst. Bnt fisr.tfab the yield 


would pidiMbly luT# teen '«* S# Mto 
aero. 

On tte lioweyar, «ha muMte tee «Meiided'«U» 
first eiperiment is so I haee tritod 

row syAiem on a small wheat Qpld. 'meaturlng 160 IfiPHt'hMgliy 
50 feet broad, which'promises well^alco. 

The amtngemeht sub-overseer Zoolfihar Ali haamiOe 
in this case is to havSS%ie experimental fl^d in the BtidSt 
other wheat fields ; and the agreement is that the semltldalr hgii 
ploughed, manured, and now waters the field '•t hm 
expense, 1 only making the flnrows and putting in the seed| I 
agreeing also to make good the loss should there be any. 

The mrrows in the present oase are only two feet apart, and 
a single grain of wheat (selected seed) is put in at every 18 
inches. The cost of doing this amounted to tne rate of one rupee 
five annas for nine kucha beeghas, or only 1 1 annas 6 pie per 
aero, while for seed alone by the native broad- oast system 10 
seers of seed are used for each kuoha beogha ; so, as the price of 
wheat is 18 seers per rupee, the cost of seed would be Rs. 5«8-ll, 
or a saving by this new system of Rs. 2-4-2^ per acre, stthply 
from the saving of grain. 

The Boed was sown late last month, but on the 21st instant aU 
had sprung up and appeared promising, and already several 
.stalks from the same root were appearing above ground at 
another small patch sown earlier last month. 

If similar experiments were carried out, the 'Villagers would 
soon learn the value of this mode of cultivation ; and surely tall 
tahsildars and zilladars havo sufficient influence to make such 
trials at every village in the country. If at the same time they 
were made to know that thoir future promotion quite ^ as muon 
depended on the increased produce of the land os it did on 
increased revenue, I have little doubt but wo would soon see a 
rapid advance in the improved agriculture of India. 

From T, Login., Esq., C.E., F.H.S.K, Officiating Superintending 

Engineer 2nd Circle, Punjab, to Colo^iel B. Maclo^an, R,E,, 

Secretary to Oovemment, Punjab, Public Works Department, 

dated 2\st January 1871. 

Tho undersigned has the honor to report that he has just 
learned that the total yield of " kapas” since he lost reported 
on the 22nd ultimo, up to the 16th instant, was only 7 steers 
1 chitak. 

This brings up the total rate of jrield U) 307 J lbs. of olegn 
cotton per acre, and from the report received not over 10 lbs. 
more is expected. ♦ 

Tho falling off of the expected yield is probably owing to the 
late frost ; yet considering that 2/5 of tho ^ants were killra early 
in tho season by flooding to get at the rate of over 300 lbs. per 
acre it is hoped, cannot but be looked on as satisfactory for 
the first e.xperiment, and Mr. Login firmly believes that wfth 
care, by adopting this Egyptian system, that tho yield of our 
cotton fields in Upper India, where "TOter is procurable, can, 
without any extra outlay, be doubled, if not quadrupled. 

Regarding the wheat field referred to in the undersigned^ 
letter of the 22ud ultimo, the report sent is favorable, but the 
result of this experiment will be forwarded later in the season. 


From T. Login, Esq,, C,E,, F,B.S,E,, and Member 0,E,histA* 
tution, to tho Secretary to Oovemment, Pw0ab, Public Works 
Department, dated UmhaUa, 20th February 1871. 

SiK,— I have the honor to report that the piqkiug season for 
cotton 18 now over, and that owing to the late frost there fiaa 
been no increase of the yield from my experimental cotton field 
at Bahalgurh over that last reported, namely, at the rate pf 
3074 lbs. per acre of clean cotton, which is however somewlmt 
below what I at one time expected, yet I hope the result vrill to 
considered satisfactory, os it is from four to five times the 
average yield in India. ^ ^ • j. t 

I have to-day received a report, dated the 18th mstant, wPW* 
ing the state of my small experimcHital wheat fields before 
referred to, a copy of which is herewith forwarded. 

By this report it will be seen that growing wheat on fonrows 
promises quite as satisfactory rasvilts as the cotton has given, 
and I have lately learned that in the Forest Department 
somewhat similar results have been obtained. , . . , - 

Seeing, therefore, that wherever stagnant iWater panx^ 
in di^t contact with the plant, it flourishes mubh 
where the water is sp^ aU over the field fit W 
system necessitates, I Ibel >all the more 
oBiites assSg&sd in ^as« 26, 27»/sndfi6^^ 

21st Ootob^ 1870, must beMOoneeti 


cojuov ur in ; 

(Jgri-EorHoMma FndsMom*) 

ftSAB a letter frPfli ObloTOl ' X6b 
pies abotre referred to 
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Xtiiporte 


Hoftim^ - 
Antwerp - 
Hamburg 
Havre- - 
Bremen - 
^Trieete - 
Genoa- > 


Continent - - 
Great Britain - 


The war seems to have caused a diversion of shipments firom 
the Brasils to Amerioa, as will he seen by the following figures, 
which we take fit>m the Oeyton Times : — 

Smporis of Coffee from Bio de Janeiro and 8anioa /— 

^ 166a 1666. 1670. 

!|De. iQfQBPpe* bags... ,l»416»d06. • ■],640|86a • • 660f060 

^ U.atstes „ ....l,18e^040...1,^46a.. 1.468,664 

of oofo Vi the TTmtcdSiates :— 


^ Irstiid troaBpeoidih»e6vin6^ dssos^oas of oottongrown 
In the Nsoobars^ some Bltog raised jErom seed sent out bv the 
Hoine Gomiiiiieiit, ahd ott or two sfcmpies from plants found 
ontheislttid . 

'^*|ai6ll\!bel ObUiged if kin^ ftwor me with your 

mBim on their vmue as to QuSAr ana fibre. The seeds were 


'^*|ai6ll \!bel ObUked if yoa IML kin^ ftwor me with your 
ilq^KBIhon on their vmue as to quflwjg jna fibre. Theseedswere 
sown rather late in the season, but tMfi|||||and had to be cleared 
4f jungle^ and nusle ready fbr plantitj^l^oe the delay. The 
hmsterDOB winds which prevail at the iTieebars have stripped the 
Mm of a greatmunber of their pods. 1 took one bush as a fw 
speoimen, and 184 pods were oounted on it, and the man m 
eharge said that at feast as man^r more had been blown off by 
the wind (1 mean to guard against this in fhture by planting 
the ridges). Perhaps you can tell me if the above namM quan- 
tity rsj^wMts a goM yield. 


Rbad the following report by a member of the Cotton Com- 
mittee (Mr* J. M. B(^) on these samples: — 

No. 1. — This is certainly magnificent cotton, and has proba- 
bly deteriorated little, if at all, from the parent stock. 1 make 
the staple eqnal to the best ** Sea Island,” but color and strength 
rather inferior, probably worth 19 to 20d. per lb. 

No, 2. — Slightly inferior in staple to No. 1, but probably 
stronger. The sample is too small to judge from. 

No. 3. — Similar to No. 2, but rather inferior in strength 
and color. 

No 4. — A good merchantable article, with a mean staple 
of about 1° 1 inch, or equal to the best uplands m this respect. 
A nice silky strong fibre, and probably worth about lOd. i)er lb. 

No. B. — The muster is very small, staple seems to have 
been injured by handling. It seems to me to class with Nos. 2 
and 3. 

No. 6. — Is clearly from Pomam stock, but I think has 
deteriorated, and would not be worth more than perhaps 8d. 
per lb. to-day. 

The Secretary ol)8erved that sample No. /5 is very si miliar to 
some cotton su omitted to the Society by Captain Tulloch, of 
the Bay Dreamt m Mar<b, I860, — (Moumal Vol. XL, page 16, 
Proceedings of the Society ) The soed w<is probably introduced 
piany years ago by the Danish missionaries neforo these islands 
were ceded to the British. 

IPIantjers' 

CALCUTTA, IBth April 1871. 

THE ESTATES. 

The war seems to have e.xercised a very powerfril influence 
upon the coffee markets of Europe, and it is not improbable we 
tlmk that we may see extreme prices ruling for the berry in 
the course of the next few months. The stocks held in Europe 
on the 31st of December last compared with those of the previ- 
ous year were ae follows : — 


1610 


1864 166;086;706 

1668 88, 986, m 

The stooka of coffee at the ports of the United States w4re, 
on the 1st January 1869, 301,746 bags, on the fifst of Januaqr 
1870, 21 6,439 bags, and only 178.696 he^ on the fiwt Januatylast 
Taking all the above figures into consideration we thixik we 
may safely augur well for the future prospects of the staple. 

The Oeyhn Ohaerver states its conviction that the oldeBOOfihe 
^tates of the isl^d are faUing back in production notwitbstand- 
ing high cultivation, and that wherever attention to their require- 
ments and cultivation are remitted, they have gone, or are about 
to go, out entirely. “We can probably point to Koduganava, 
Komegalle anu the lower and older xxirtions of Maiella as 
districts whose marked deficiencies in out-turn of crop have now 
to be mado up by the coffee from the younger districts in orderv 
to balance the returns. But there can bo no doubt also of th« 
very serious diminution of crop in some of the beet-monagew 
but older estates in the country. Ten years ago it was theii 
oxnnion of the most exnenenoed x>lantoTs that with liber^ amdl 
regular cultivation anu manuring, a coffee estate might bo kept * 
up in all its pristine vigour. One of the ablest exponents of thu 
view IS among the first to confess to its fallacy— estates which 
have been among the best-cared for in the countiy having now 
c.stabli8hod an average out-turn per acre not much more tluui 
fifty jier cent, of what they yielded about the year 1860. This is 
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1889 

1870, 

Toni* 

Tons. 
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80,700 
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6,000 

18,780 

1,600 

a780 

170 
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1,970 

700 
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old estates, yet we suspect that the vast proportion of evpn 
well cultivated plantations twenty years old or over, yield now 
not more than n^m 60 to 76 per cent, of the out-turn per acre 
they gave witlun the first decade of their existence, ^ere jus 
much yet to he learned m rc8i>ect of suitable manures for diffw* 
ing soils and conditious, and it is well that the Planters' ABSOoia* 
tion IS busying itself m this direction.” 

The same journal tells us that the acoounts from in^ny 
districts of the results of the crop now going forward are quite 
lamentable. “Twenty to thirty jier cent., — luvolvmga difference of 
from £*40,()('0 to X50,000 in receipts from produce — is the account 
of one comparison made between the returns from a number 
of estates for the cuirent and previous season. In another 
instance, more than a score of states scattered over a variety of 
districts give as the result of a similar comiiarisou very much 
the same figure, shewing thirty per cent, or more of deficienay 
on last yesTH retuma Unquestionably therefore we are to have 
a very short cofiee crop m 1869-70 ; the stores in Colomlib will be 
empty at an early date, and less dematKl than usual will exist 
for freight after April and May ; but on the other hand, we are 
promised a very different state of affairs next year,” and the 
prospects of blossom and consequently of crop reimy seem to be 
very good eveiywhere.” 

THE TEA GARDENS. 

The Bengal Tvmea affirms that both the local end the Supreme 
Qovemments are to blame, though unequally, for the LooshlM 
raid. It IS not disputed, says the journal, “ that the Supreme 


We care not a straw that such a recommendation ifell 
“ through, 6ur gnevance consists in the fact that the entertoin- 
“ ment of a police force for the frontier was not sanctioned when 
** it became evident that, failing its presence, the Looshais'were 
“ indirectly invited to repeat their deprecations.” 

We suppose we are bound to regard this as the Planters’ view 
of the care. The Looshai rai4fi have brought about we are told at 
least one advantage to tea planters, as “ a strip of land- five 
miles in length is now required for the construOTion of a ^rood 
f^m Hylakandy to Monacherra garden, a second strip six miles 
in length will be appropriated for the construction of a road 


^m Sbnai Mook to Sat^icoori garden, and a third eight miles 
in length” fbr a road from Hylakwdy to Damcherra g^en. All 
the land thus taken up, and the expenses of road-making will be 
debited to public funds.” 

The Indian Baiht News says that the attack on Tipperbh. and 
the late attacks on Cachar, prove that the mcent out- brciBki 
jf it oxig^ted with distant tribes, practically emhi^iCi^aJiLllS 
dans, wi&un the limits of what is known as Looslud 
shall prolMibly find the later attacks have been made by a sm 
of reserve, hunied up to cover the safe retreat of the first raiders 
with their booty, and to ch^ordistraot plimiit Whatever tho 
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object might have been» the Ihot to be dealt with ia that foe a 
priod of two months the sayaM hung about the frontier nuik- 
iDtt euooesaiye attacks, and snowing for the first time some 
inoications of a settled plan and method in their operations.*’ 

Our contemporary takes it for granted that there will be an 
expditiou next cold season for the punishment of the tribes, and 
says/* oprations should begin at the very earliest moment nossf- 
ble, and should be pushed with vigor, based on the conviction 
of, the shortness of the time within which they must be carried 
on. We have to disillusionise the Looshais as to the impregna- 
bility of their forests. We have to raid in a way to convince 
these clans they are in comparison with ns mere novices in the 
art ; since while they can only harry our borders, we can carry 
fire and sword if necessary into the most remote corners of the . 
Loosliai country. The Lielief on the part of a Looshai clan that 
the forest will not shield, nor distance protect them will haves 
more tranquillizing effect than the most elaborate system of | 
frontier defence on our part.” , 

In the meanwhile Oeneral Bourchier has addressed the follow- ^ 
ing circular letter to the planters of Caebar : — 

Silchur, 8th March 1871. 

TO THE TEA-PLANTERS OP CACHAR. 

«sr My Dear Gentlemen,— O n several occosiouM have had con- 

i ;iWer8atioii8 with niend'ers of your cornimniity, ms. to the most 
fprartical means of aftording defence for yoin te{i gardens. I 
i offer ii few hints of your coijsidoration. In the ' first pl.ioe it 
^would be (111 easy matter to raise a body of Volimleer Tiiailieuis 
in Carhar. You have most of you a good pony aiul are good 
riders. Too much organization should be avoided, and <»nly 
sufiicietit drill to teach yon the meaning of militaiy oiders, how 
to obey them, and skir(ui.shing. 

Aii'viB . — For the present any fire-amm, you may have might 
bo brought into use with ball cartridges, (iiid .‘iIho for smooth- 
bores buckshot. The old foot artillery sword can be pfUivliased 
for a song from Government. When tho corns is more complete- 
ly organized, 1 would recommend one kind of fire>arm for all. 
Tlie Henry-Martini short riflo with sword, bayonet, and sling is 
hbout the best you can have, which, if a iiiinibcr are taken, can 
be procured complete at from to £^. 1 eanupJb answer tho 

question which has been put to mo whctlicr Government will 
supply you with arms ami ammunition. Everyman should, s«» 
tospak, bo his own instiuctor ; his pony sboiild l>c taught lo 
stand tiro, and ho shoul<l by practice iii hi.s own garden o)>tain 
proficiency in Imll piacnce. Three four neiglibours might 
meet for mutual instmetion, and occasional general ineotings bo 
held at Cachur or any centre of groups of ganleus. 

— Noifolk jacket of colored coriUroy or flannel (latter 
18 liest), green or blown canvas, or leather, gaitcr.sand kiiicker- 
bockors. 

Besides arming youi-selves it would be an excellent plan for 
jg)u to arm say in or 12 men of youi* coolies, Glioorkas or fighW 
ing hill trilies ; the former I prefer, as they are excellent gar- 
deners, filkilful with arms, and faithful. They should be armed 
with, I think a siiigle-blirrelled breech -loading smooth bore, with 
ball and buckshot cartridge. Arms and ammunition should he 
kept by the manager, and sorAed out when le^uired for practice 
or defence. 

Again, your attention should bo given to t^je position of your 
coolie lines, tea-houses, and maiiagors* residgnees. I have noticed 
one garden in which nearly every building was placed in a flat 
cgtnmandod by every teelah in the garden — i>al]mbly a mistake. 
They should be built on the crest of the most commanding 
teolikhs, each grouj) so advanced or withdrawn as to aftord flank- 
ing fire on its neighbour, thus affording mutual protectiou. 
Each group should be surrounded by a stockade witliin which 
the coolies could retire. The stock^es sliould, ifix)s8ible, com- 
mand the approaches from the forest, aud be cleared of jungle 
all round, and communicate with each other, aud with water. 
Give each armed man a trifle more pay, aud as a distinctive mark 
a serge uniform frock. Heshonld be encouraged to go out 
shootmg, and learn tho roads and raiders tracks in all directions 
and be able to act as scouts. 

Fntil about the 15th, I shall be A the different out-posts, but 
any day alter that I shall be happy to talk over the matter with 
jrou all, if you will meet me at Cacharon Saturday, the 18th. 

Yours veiy truly, 

Georok B. Bourchikk, 

. Brigadier-General 

The measures which the General at present proposes to take 
seem to be satiaTaotory, and ai-e set forth m the following 
reply by the Viceroy and Governor General ia Coanoil to the 
memorial of the Landholders' Asaodation published by us last 
month. 


THE LOOSHAI BAJBT^ 

OOTBBVMSNT 

JFVom C. U. AUdhison^ E$q„ QfffeUi/ry io ike O o e o mnf ^ ni nf 
India^ Fote^ ; toffie Secreia/rp to tko ZaemeMerf 

a/nd Oonrnerddl AeeociUdionilffeDriiHah IndnOf JVo. 429 P., dated 
FoH WiXlAcmy 

I have received before the Viceroy and Oovemor 

General in Coimc^the memorial, dated the 15th instant, to* 
cejved through you from the Landholders* and Coromeroial 
Association, on the subject of the recent raids in C*achar. 

The occurrence of these raids, resulting in a deplorable loss 
of li'e and some destruction of property, has caused His Excel- 
lency in Council the deepest regret. 

For the last two years, the difficult question of the defence of 
tho Eastern Frontier from Cachar to Armcati has been a subject 
ofspecial and anxious consideratiou on the pari of the Government 
of India, in comuuuiicatiitD with His Excellency the Commauder- 
in-Chief, the Gnvernnieiit of Bengal, and the Chief QomioiS' 
sioner of British Burmah. The trilies oocnpyiiig the’ country 
between our settled districts and Burmah, are split into many 
minute sections owning no common authority. The country 
they inhHhit is in some places absolutely unexplored, and 
for the most part very imperfectly, known. Those parts of it 
that have heon visited by Eiintpeans have been found to con- 
sist of hills of varying altitude, covered with almost impervious 
jungle, traversed only by paths used principally by wild 
elephants, and as the war tracks of the trihes. The expeditious 
which have on sovertl occasions been sent to punish the tribes 
for maraud iiig in onr ten itorics, have not added much to the 
available iiif'oi matioii either le^ianliug the country or its people, 
It has been the object of His Excellency in Council, in commu- 
nication with tho G(»vernment of Meiigal, by the deputation from 
time to tiin^ of intelligent officers both fioin the side of Cachar 
and of ('hittagong, to ncipiire full inf*)! matioii regarding the 
coiiiitiy tind its inhabitants, the wants of the tiihos, and the causes 
and olgect of their rtiids. As yet his cflToi ts have only been attend- 
ed w’lth partial success ; aud lor all practical pm poses the country 
can only ho described as a dense riml unexplored jungle, deadly 
to Euiopean life for a gieat paitof tho year, 

Tho defence t»f (list nets honieiing for several hundreds of 
miles on a country of this kind is an undertaking of no ordinary 
difficulty. Kelt hc*r can a state of inseemily wliith has existea 
for ages bo ieinedie»l in a day Those who settle there, must 
not he unprepmod tof.ee to .some extent the dangeis usually 
incident to pioneeis in all pails t>f the worM. His Excellency iu 
Council is convinced that it is mainly by t he co-operaiit»n of those 
. geiiilemen wdio hold lands and ha\e commercial interests in the 
di'»turhe<i districis *lmt any nioasuies taken by Goveriiiuent can 
succfcd. IJis Excellency in (’oiiiicil is di.s posed to believe then 
in .sfuie cases tea gaideiis ha\e been pushed further into the 
jungles than was piiideiit, and have been e.stablisbod in exposed 
sit nations beyond wdiut woukl have formed the mowt eligible 
line of detbiico. But he tint as it may, His Excellency in 
Council is of opinion that thedefenco of an extensive and scarce- 
ly defined frontier extending into unexplored territoiies is 
a responsibility which the Gnverument cannot accept, and that 
the fiist step towards the pernianeiit defence of the border and 
the protection of our partially set i led districts from attacks, 
such as those which have recently oocMined in Cachar, is to 
define cleai ly the limit within which the Government is prepared 
to establish, ruaiiitaiu, and enforce it. s authority, and beyond 
which it will not at present undertake the res^nsibilities of 
administratir)u and protection. 

8 ucha line it has been the ot jectof His Excellency in Council to 
lay down. Its definition in no way affects the question of the 
imperial frontier boundary, the accurate delineation of which 
has not yet been attempted. I am to send, for the information 
of the Association which you represent, the enclosed papers,* 
being selections of the most important portions of the cor- 
itispondence with the Bengal (>overumeiit and the Chief Commis- 
sioner of British Burmah on this subject. This oorrespondenod 
will speak for itself, and will show that, while there may be some 

* From Bennl Oovenunent No. 40831 dated 17th August 1660. 

To Ditto, „ 1338, „ 18th September 1800, 

From Ditto, „ 8M8L „ l7th December » 

To Ditto, „ 316r, „ 17tb February IwO. • 

From Ditto, „ im „ lOth March „ 

To Ditto. „ 04SP, „ S4th „ 

From Ditto, „ 3318. „ 84th May 

To Ditto, ,. 1186P, „ aothJune m 

From Ditto. „ 4440, .. SSthSepi^ber 

Ditto, H 8^0obober ,» 

Ditto, „ 8080, ., 18th November „ 

To Ditto. ” 8048P, „ SBth ^ 

Ditto. „ 8188F, „ 18th December „ 

., Military Department, „ jUOSP, „ 18th ,1 

From Chief Oommiasloner, Britleh Buimah, No, IDS, dated 87tli 
June 1670. 

«> au CUBBlwbrntr, BritU, Bo^aMd. No. P. ditid Of i 
timber 1870. 

From Chief Oomnrieetoaer, BHtUOi Mnm e K 744F deM 












'^iftranee of opiiilBkMtiKMiMi i )^ato of policy, both the 
Oovemmetit 6 t B^ngi«|||uhe (Skyprnment ^ India ha^e given 
their moat eameet and pM||ukkI attention to tfaia qaeation, and 
«Q^4iaUyH|irepared to earmHat anersetieally aiioh practical 
the enouiity or til^|^^er an may be cooaidei^d 

As already obaelrved, the eaeontial step ia 

to deftne the liniiia l^ood whicil^^ot administration 
ia not to be attempted » Such a tine^^flheell anggested 
jn Ariacan, and maasurea for Ite definitior^rill be e(>eedtly 
undertaken. It will ho continued through Chittagong in front 
of the present out-posts. In Cachar, a line has l)eo*n 
Mneratlv indicated from the borders of Munnipoor to Hill 
^ppSran, inr I tiding all the present tea gardens. It was 
one of the chief objects of Mr. Edgar's present visit to the 
Looshal country to determine the boundary line definitely. As 
soon as tliis is finally settled, it is the intention ot* His Excel- 
lency in Council to open up such clearetl tracks as may he neces- 
Sai^ for defence. At snitaido intervals posts will be established 
and held by a snffioient foioe. The Imundaiy between the 
parts will he constantly piitrolled. An additional expenditure 
of Rs. 37,000 a year has lioen sanctioned for tbo frontier 
guard of Chittagong, and H‘‘ Excellency in Council ia 
only awaiting the virvTj of His Excellency tbo Commandor- 
in-Chief, after his visit to Aaaam, before final Iv deciding on 
similar measures for Cachar. liy this mean.s His Excolloncy 
in Council is not without hope that the recurrence of raids will 
be prevented ; or, if thoy take placo, that the forc^' in charge of 
tho oiit-pnsts will bo enabled to inflict on the offenders summ.ary 
and severe chastisement. 

His Excelloncy in Council looks to pcmianont results moro 
from a pol'cy of watchful and vigorous defence than from retalia- 
tory expeditions. Tho nx[)encncjs of fomur expeditions on tho 
north-east frontier of Rengal, as in other parts of the Imperial 
frontier, have led His Execll on cy in Counc l to doubt whether 
such retaliatory wfirrare does much iJormanently to removo tho 
real causes of d’sorder, although it may produce temporary cpiiot. 
Circumstances may occur toremlcrexpe<litionsof tho kind iiidis- 
ponsablo for the punishm.^nt of thoso who commit wanton 
outrages on the lives and property <>f our fellow-subjects, to 
vindicate our honor, and deter from future violence, but such 
expeditions into a barbarous, difficult, unhealthy, and unknown 
country are alway.s to be deprecated, aivl seldom produce any 
lasting effect if thoy are unaccompanied by measures of a moro 
humane and politic character. 

In addition, thoroforc, to guarding the boumlary in the 
manner above described, His Excellency in Council considers it 
essential thaf the district officers on the frontier should endea- 
vour by all logitiin.itc means to win the confiilcnco of tho tribes 
living Doyond our line of defence, and establish a salutary per- 
sonal irifluenoe over them. For this purpose, Hi.s Excolloncy in 
Council has directed that all distr'et officers on tho fmntier shall 
encourago frequent and friendly intercourse with the chiefs and 
tribes, visit them occas'oiially, induce them to enter our service, 
n,nd resort to our markets, endeavour in a friendly way to settle 
any difibrencos or disputes with our subjects, and adopt all 
means calculated to establi.sh a permanent personal influence 
among them. So far as this policy has yet been tried, Govern- 
ment has no reason to doubt its ultimate success. 

The measures, then, which His Excellency in Council has 
commenced to carry out for the defence of the frontier are brief- 
ly those ; to determine clearly tho lino up to which Government 
will enforce ^its direct authority ; to establish friendly relations 
and influence among the tribes beyond so to strengthen the de- 
fences by tho establishment of military or nolico posts and by 
patrolling the boundary, that the tribes sfiall be deterred from 
attempting outrages within the restricted limits, but if 
violence is attempted, that severe and summary punishment 
shall bo secured. It would be unreasonable, however, to ex- 
pect on such a frontier th? same security and protection 
as in places where law and order have been long e^tabbshe«l. It 
behoves th'>He, therefore, who settle in exposefl^ parts to be ever 
reacly to defend themselves, and to co-<»perate with the authorities 
in warding fiffsu iden a:id unforeseen attacks, which, as in the 
recent iimtaiice, neither the local officers nor the residents may 
anticipate, nor the guards lie able entirelv to nrevei t. 11 is 
ExoelJenoy in (Council acknowledges with pride and satisfaction, 
the gallant behaviour of the tea-planters and managei's of the 
gardens which were attacked, and deeply regrets that i 
notwithstanding the determined resistance made by them i 
and by the police in defence of the stockades, the marauders 
should have succeeded in d<iing any damage. There are ] 
How nearly two thousand men of the police and regular i 
troops aseerobled in the districts of Cachar. The Governor i 
General in Council has' no doubt that measures jnlopted will 1 
bare ths effect of restoring confidence to aU British subj^ts, 
botti Ecuropean and Native. Hie Excellency in Council is i 
-aSplly ifleoweted in the success of Brttish epternrlse in the \ 
ofSylhetand Csshar, ^ 

qhjwempmit will * 52 * ^ } 

-lilaaitalm tovDcaiin^ its ds^etopment | « 
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TttB COMMISSTHN or BNQUimr OBf OIKCliiWA 

(The Timu.) • ’ . ^ 

The Cinoliona Commission has left' fqr Qalouttli sftw ilrittlijit 
evidence and carefully examining the largest oindbonn gai^MS 
The results the Commission arrive at affecting the qusstlmul 
of extension of cultivation aud manufacture of alkaloids, qai^ 
not bo known for some time. We may however etste that It is 
not unlikely that cinchona growing in this district will not be 
pushed by the Government, as it is now candidlv admitted thst 
only successes have been reported, and idl tkifures exoept one 
have been carefully concealed. Canker and unsuitable soil have 
probably reduced the plantation trees by 50 per cent. ^ The 

f plclen dreain (>f Lord Mayo and Sir William Grey having been 
issipatod, it is to be hofH)d that tho Government will now oom e 


dissipated, it is to be hofH)d that tho Government will now oom e 
to a just decision and leave the providing of hark to private 
enteriirise. While underthe improasion that cinchona in Bikhim 


was a grand success thoy greed ily gras[)od at tho chance of a prac- 
tical monopoly ; now they will probably l>e both just aud wise and 
leave thetningj^ne. It is nrotty generally known that cinchona 
erardens have bin extensively made both bv private srowersan waU 


leave the thing . . 

gardens have bifl extensively made both by privato growers as well 
as by GoveruuKt in two rival localities in India — the Neilglifi^^ 
ries and DarjeAng lulls. Tho Darjeeling folks say that MadnS 
has failed, andJEhe Madras^oes swear through thick and thin tlim 
- it is just the c^ior way. Darjeeling is just now honored by thA 
presence of a Commission on cinchona, and Mr. Mclvor, thol 
able Siiperi’^ndont of the Madras Government Gazdens,! 
has been oj»r here to see with his own eyes 'what all the^ 
brag is ab(^, and has been w^eeping over the state in which ho 
finds tho Gjwornmciit gardens here — it is said that ho considers 
tlio averajP growth very jxior, and the trees suffering from 
canker, wnich he views with alarm. Tho Commission have 
taken his evidence aiul ho will no doubt have a great pull, in 
that ho has the Darjeeling gardens before him to pull to pieces 
and pick holes in them, whilo the gardens on the blue mountains 
are mr away and out of sight. Wo need hardly say that the 
opinion of competent men is that tho canker is a trifle, and is 
found among trees rfll over the world, and that it is only a oon- 
veniout mole hill which Mr. Mclvor’s Madras instinct magnifies 
into a mount4|b. No doubt tho Government gardens are sloppy 
phiccsin the i^ns, and must suffer somewhat from canker, the 
drier gardens of the Darjeeling Cinchona Association suffer from 
canker though in a loss degree, and we have no doubt the much 
drier plantation of the Tukvar Company will have some traces of 
canker. Without this redundance of moisture our trees would 
never have run up above the Neilgherry ones. Mr. MoIvoFs 
opinion will have a good deal of weight, and deservedly so, but 
all tho circiimstancos of the case, such aspi’ojiulico, rival interest, 
&c.f will h!ivo ti> be put in tho scales also, and may possibly kick 
the beam Against Madras. 

'J he cnhsnija and condaminea kinds are no great things in 
British Sikhiiu, but we had prided ourselves on the red bar^ 
or succirubra variety, and it is cruel of Mr. Mclvor to come 
and blast all our hopes. It is very lucky that Sir^i^illiam 


Grey is gone before this occurred. All his hopes of profit in 
mitigation oi^he expected deficit in opium are like the Ootaca- 
mund trees — ^at^ered to tho winds. Fickle fortune eludes our 
grasp, wo thought — 

** She is rofUng, my dove, my dear ; 

She is oomi^, my life, my fate ; 

The red bark cries, * she is near, she is near ” ; 

The gray bark weeps, ‘ she ia late* ; 

Cali say a listens, * 1 hear, I hear’ ; 

And the canker whispers, * I wait.* ** 

We hear that tho Cinchona Commission have terminated their 
labours in Darjeeling, and have adjourned to Calcutta to finish 
their report to Government. 

Mr. Mclvor. the Sujicrintendout of the Madras Plantations, 
who happened by a curious coincidence to be at Rungher 
during the sitting of tho Commission, and whoso evidence was 
accordingly taken, has, we hear, condemned in unmeasured 
terms tho plantations in British Sikhim on account of the 
prevalence of canker in a nunfber of tho trees. We believe we 
are right in stating that canker is not a disease peculiar to the 
cinchona plant, and that its existence in a plantation of any 
sort does not necessarily involve its extinction as implied by Mr. 
Mclvor. It has in tho present case probably msen from over 
propagation, and it is even hinted that it was originally imported 
in the first plants received from the Neilgherries, and began to 
abate as soon os healthy plants were raised from seed received 
ftom Ceylon. 

The late Dr. Anderson, who was a man of European reputotdoD 
BB a botanist, thought so lightly of it that he never eyeu 


to it in hiarmrts, though ne was well awave of the mdateite of 
the disease. Mn Mclvor is naturally inclined to taka a dooitiy 
view of eveiything in Bengal, oomin^ as he does ftem the 
opposition plaSatation ; bittiboviJiaeollMeeTideace is still further 
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lessened, if what we hear be tnie, eis,, that he is largely interested 
in private cinohona specalatioDa in the sister presidency. 

ft is obviously th^ interest of private speculators that Qovem* 
ment should not extend their operations much beyond their 
present limits, and'tharetoe all such evidence as Mr. Molvor's 
should be received with extreme caatioui both on account of 
his Madras proclivities, his known antagonism to the late 
Dr« Anderson, and his reputed connection with private 
enterprise ia this partioular line. There is no doubt tnab the 
cUsQOVery of a long known faot would be made the 
SBOet of by those who have invested their money in cinchona 
ntantation in the hope of driving Government out of the held* 
We feeA quite sure, however, that wore Government to comply 
with the entreaties of some of these companies, that their 
mteireBt in the growth of cinchona might be bought out, we 
should hear little more of the matter. The canker can be dealt 
with aa it haa hitherto been, by lopping down the trees below 
the part efibcted, the immediate rosuhi being the growth of 
heldtny shoots. 

We think, however, that the state of things which is here 
shown to exist, should satisfy Government pf the very false 
ooonOij^ of the now too common practise of hea^g up appoint- 
iHapy^iiffter appointment on the shoulders P* already over- 
men. Had Dr. Anderson not hauL«the Botanical 
y^idens, the forests and tho cinchona on hiA'haiicU* at the 
time, there is little doubt that all thre| 

Fiiwoald have benefited very much more from tho si 
[ |Of so able a public servant than they have done.- 

From C\ B, Clarke , Esq., BotanioaZ Oardena, to thkCovernment 
of Bengal, dated \Aih September 1870. V 

I HAVB received from Dr. T. Anderson in Engla^ a private 
letter containing such important information regarding the 
cinohona bark sent home from the Riuigbee plantations that 
1 venture to submit some extracts. 

Two chests of tho bark of cinchona sucoirubra were sent homo, 
each containing about 80 lbs. of the atom bark from throe-year 
old trees. This baik fetched Is. 9c/. per lb. at public auction. 
Dr. T. Anderson has no doubt but that it would have fetched 
a higher price hod there been a sufficiently large^jq^uantity sent 
to induce a real comjietition among the purchasoip. 

Cinchona calisaya is reckoned the highest class of bark in the 
English’ market, but it has been largely cultivated in Java, and 
tho Java bark has proved of very small value. 

I sent homo the bark from one tree of cinchona calisaya 
which had l>oeii less than throe yea'rs planted in tho permanent 
plipitation, and which produced very nearly 2 lbs. of ^od bark. 
T^ was therefore not a sample of the host stem bark but 
a mixture of all the bark peeled from tho tree up ter the wood 
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made during the current season, 
bark is given as follows : — 

No. I.~-Ca1iMtya (oldest bark) 
Snlpbate Quinine 
QalAl|^ 

Cinchonine •• 


No. CaUsaya (sn 

Sulphate Quinine 
Qumlno . . . f 

dnohonlne traoea of Qulnidino 

No. III.— amaUea branches Calisaya 
Quinine • . 

Cinchonine traoes of Quinine 


Mr. Ho warden anal^^-sis of this 


0-97 ’ 
0 93 


, f 

ISO 

128 


SIS 

0*61 

1 M 

3-37 

0-60 


2-87 

0-90 

0-27 


1 17~ 



Mr. Howard sums up his analysis with these remarks 

This C. calisaya is quite of the right sort [Howardi] and tho 
only lot from either Bntirii India or Java that 1 have seen on 
wmeh 1 could pronounce a favorable opinion. It is quite 
immature, but the amount of tannin is diminishing at each 
cutting.’* 

The brokers* valuation of this bark is os follows : — 

I 

JVem Miisars. Jenhina and PhUUps, to Dr, T. Anderson, dated 
London, July 1870. 

We have carefully examined the sample of Indian calisaya hark 
grti w n at Daijeeling, shown us by Mr. Howard, and find it to be 
quite of good quality. We coxmder the value to be fie. SA to 
&. 8dL per lb., as compared with South American, of good gemiine 
quality, whidh now s^ at 3s. 3d to 3s. fid per lb. 

On tms t may explain that the South Amerioai^ taken for 
Gomparieon by the ^brohers woe, 1 msume, South Airisrieen 
duill, as I behove prime caSsajd bark fh>m old trees Is wnith^in 
London 9s. pet* lb. 
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No. 220, ‘dated the 
the thanks of Odyei^qi^t^^ 
X j-jjg cultivation 

approves of your ptopoyaBt^ 
reserved for cinohona "in iUJi 
the Rungio and in the val* 
to the proposed albttnk 


From JET. £f. Bsodon^ JSsgf, 
mrtmmd of Bengaif to 
AotenMI Qardewe mud im 
Bengal, dated SUt Oetoher 

I am directed to adkno^ 

202, dated the let Jul; 
and in reply to conveVdeMWm 
your ffin ami in 
manufacture of 

LigSb^naht Governor 
,fiil^the retention of the land 
valley on the ri£^t bank of 

ley of the Byang. With regard __ * 

donment of the oroken mund between the valley of the 'Byaag 
and the river Sivok, and its transfer to the For^ Deportmedi^ 
the Lieutenant Governor observes that on a previous rtoom^ 
mendation made by you the resumption of the ground by the 
Forest Department was forbidden. If, however, upon further 
consideration, you are satisfied that you can now dispense with 
this portion ortho reserves, and the Forest Department are 
willing to take it over, the Lieutenant Governor has no objeo* 
tion to its transfer. 

With reference to the important questions discussed in yoUT 
letter of July, regarding the extension of tho area of cultivatioii 
of each 8|3ecies of cinchona and tho local manufacture of quinine 
I am to state that before forming an opinion oil these mattenf 
and reporting to tho Government of India regarding them, the 
Lieutenant Governor would wish to have before him a report pf 
the results of tho experiment which was sanctioned in the orders 
of the 2l8t February 1870, No. 476. 


From A, 0, Tlume, Esq., C.B., Officiating Secretary to the 
Oovernment of India, Home Department, to the Officiate 
ing Under Sectetary to the Qovenrment of Bengal No. 5524, 
dated 16/7i Decemb^ 1870. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of yoiu* letter No. 
tS(>8d, dated the 4th ultimo, relating to the cultivation of cinchona 
and the proposed manufacture of quinine in Bengal, and in reply 
to conv^ tne following observations. 

His Excellency m Coimcil has perused with much interest 
Dr. Olarke’s report on the Sikhim Cinchona Plantations, and 
considers the progress heretofore made very satisfactory. His 
Excellency in Council is well aware of the deep interest token 
by tho Government of Bengal in this most important question, 
and feols that the extension of cinchona plantatiotis will, under 
their auspices, be pereistently and vigorously proceeded with. 
Some time, I am to remark, must necessarily elapse before any 
considcrabloK^xtension of C. calisaya can take pla^, and in tha 
meantime I am to suggest that attention might continue to be 
devoted to extending area under cultivation with C. suo- 
cirubra. 

His Excellency in Council attaches the very greatest import- 
ance to this matter, and he believes that at little present cost, 
and with a certainty of considerable future revenue, forests of 
cinchona may be reared in Sikhim, which by furnishing at a 
comparatively cheap rate lar^e quantities of quinine, will prove 
hereafi^r an unqualified blessing not only to whole of India 
but to the civilized world. 

Expenditure must of course bo kept within the narrowest 
limits compatible with the attainment of the great national 
objects in view ; but due regard being had to economy, His 
Excellency in Council will be prepared to support warmly any 
proposals approved by His H nor the Lieutenant Governor for 
the immediate extension of the C. succinibra plantationa as well 
as for the gradual creation of others of C. calisaya. 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN BIKHIH AND ON THB 
NEILaHEBBIBS. 

Frem 0. B. Clarke, Esq., M.A., QficiatfSng Superintendent, BftanMl 
Qcbrdens, and in Charge of Cinchona ealtivaUm in Bengal, to ^ 
Secretary to the Oovernment of Bengal (No, 202, dated Jtwwee, 
Darjeeling, the lat July, 187Q>. 

Bib,— I have the honor to report tO you, witk refhrenooAo oeveisJ 
questions which have lately aHsen rtgu^ng the oaltivation sAd 
manufacture of cinohona in Beiiigat, and whi& are so closely, 
nedted together, that th^may advantsgeously be dealt with as a 
whole. 

Among these matters |br present oonifdOEatimt Are thf 
tiOQS,— Howfitfthaereaofenltivarionof each species mil 
tended in theGovernioeDt Sikldinplimtotionsf 
kmd reserved for olnohQim in 
Whpthar the manuftotnrs of qnininB shallbb 
plantations either wholly or nartlV F 


Ban* Ton OorilM|*» Hrm- O omnn a g 0to ( W>wi» 


m 


mp^ ^ ilke pMtot 


uteUoiM. 
i of mAitm already pi 
iLooi thoradioally difl 


This wiU 
lub- 



mr^rmnrn oa 

PApem. 

«<ab«<eMBHttoajtlila report 
<atf|!(id of |1ie GoraraiDeiil 0iUi|Bi 
li#4»ja^irtWidipa M o*e«<je^ , 

iiidiia4i]i aoatlmdTetpoe^ 1 wisli toUMmot thoradioally i 
oafr pptiifelfni of jUie Bikiiim plantation fmlAMe in the I^lgher- 
rSii aadJaTa, andl shall not atten^ to oainil||||^n tediooaly to 
the innumerable points in which we ezperieno^k^^^raotioe of 
Slhhimaaoin direct opposition to theirs, especially _ 
peirteiioe and praotioe* It will be understood that when my ei 
mSntaans discrepant with those of Herr Von Gorkom, 1 am aware 
dismpanoy* 

^ElirGoTemment Oinohona Flanationsin Sikhim aro Bcngyroong, 
which i estimate to contain 1,000 acres, and Rnngbce, measnrod 
aa SVikOn acrea With a view to economy, I have concentrated 
all the work at Bnngbee, and it will be snffloient to state about 
Rnamwong, that it contains 9,000 plants of oinobona suooirubra and 
80,000 of officinalis in permanent plantation, and that the forcing 
houses are all at Bnngyroong, which is distant six miles ftrom Bang- 
bee. 

The annexed map shews the Rongbee oinohona reserve. It is 
bonnded on the north by the river Rnngjo, on tho east by the river 
Teesta, on the west and south by the line of water shed which 
separates the feeders of the Mahannuddy from tho feeders of the 
Toesta. This lin%of watershed from the Darjeeling path to the 
mountain Sitong is at a great height, probably 6,000 to 7|0iX) feet 
;or nearly its whole length. On the oast of the Teesta rise the 
mountainB of Bhootan, but between Sitong and the Toosta there is 
a view over to the plain of Bengal, which commenoos immediately 
south of the rivor Sivok, and through this gap swoops tho moisture- 
laden air fVom the plain fVom the south-east to north-west. 

The reserve naturally divides into throe portions, viz : — 

(fij) Tho valley on the right bank of tho Rungjo. 

(b.) The valley of the Ryang. 

(c.) The broken ground between tho valley of tho Ryang and 
the river Sivok. 

It is seen by a glance in the map that tho wholo of the present 
permanent plantations are in the Rungjo valley. It must be under, 
stood that the large patch colored green is not one continuous 
forest of oinohona snccirubra ; nature of the ground does not admit 
of uniform plantingi but in the whole sweep of the green patoh there 
exists 1,000 aores of 0. suocirubra. Tho under patch has two pro- 
longed lines, which shew the direction in which the permanent 
plantation of C. oalisaya is about to bo oontinued. The upper part of 
the Q. suocirubra plantation near B was originally planted with C. 
offloinalis, but this prospered so little, that last year G. suooirubra 
was planted also on the same ground, and the C. officinalis will 
doubtless soon disappear there. 

The plantation has, generally speaking, been pusheds/rom west 
to east, and the soil has been found to get continually better as we 
have descended the Rungjo valley. This accounts (irrespective of 
improved experience in management) for the superiority of the 
later planted portion of the plantations. The soil whore tho 
extension is now being pushed is very good, but probably the light 
bank of the Ryang valley is still better. The 0. snccirubra is planted 
from 2,000 to 8,500 feet elevation ; the small out-lying experimental 
patoh on the right bank of the Ryang extending from 450 to 900 feet 
elevation. Tho speoies (0. snccirubra), it is found, cannot hoio be 
grown advantageously above 8,600 feet elevation, but it may be grown 
down to 1,000 feet ; and oven at 600 feet elevation it grows very 
fiurly. 0. oalisaya is found to thrive best at 1,000 to 2,000 foot 
elevation, and does not do well at elevations much exceeding 2,500 
feet. With respect to 0. officinalis, 1 can only say that as yet it 
does not thrive or show any signs of boooming a tree at any level 
on the Rnngbee reserve ; it has been tried at every level, and where 
it now stands, viz, 8,600 to 6,000 feet, seems the best suited to it. 

It will be at onoe observed, that though the area of ground oun- 
tained in the oinohona reserve is very large, the area available for 
extension of our two species, i, s., the area of good soil between 1,000 
an4 8,600 feet elevati^, forms bbt a small fraction of it. And 
oopiudemg 0, oalisaya only, which being our best species, is prin- 
oipa^ desired to be extended, and whi<m requires ground between 
1,]9QD and 2fiOO feet e^eyation, there is probably not room for more 
thin aoxes oi^ it in the Rungio valley. It will appear farther 
on that axnnpo lai^er qnantity o£ 0. oalisaya will almost certainly 
beyeqnired. ,, 

One leasnn pirobably why C. offioinaUs has never thrived there 
is that no vary ^od soil Is known to exist on the reserve within 
the Bailts of elevation which it requires. * But it is the opinion of 
Anderson, is which, after seeing the Ifeilgherry C. officinalis, 

I ooBeBr, that the real reason this . species does not thrive here is 
bebattse the elisiale er is Ufp for it. The head gardener 

in ajparge -of tho GevevnmeSA Oinohona Reserve at Hnnklow, in 
iheJthasiya Ulln reports thht 0» xiffieinalis *^does tot-rate on the 

which oinohona thrives is new become a mat- 
ts«j!K.ime#itsi|9tW InatisiAof r^nbliiiaiiff iit sstsaio taUesef 

de^ pianlatiens, er..ef 
irkthlfik n am«:oleas and mere . 
‘ ■olna]ty&^ 
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These are the 
selected because 
to Huspuot Bome^ 
Risha]) annual 
absonco of tho 


kctnal observations for the year 1867 ; they are 
boHove they are very correct, while I have reaeon 
tho rea<lings made in subsequent years. The 
loan of 71® is about I ® too high, owing to the 
>oombor observations : — 



T 

flontbs. 

At Kungboo altl- 

At Rishap altltods 


tude 6,(KK> feet. 

2,000 feet. 

1 

rihOS. 


Ualnfal 1 in Inches, 

Rainfall in InohM, 

.Tanuary 
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These tables are not jmrallel with tho temperature tables above, 
being not only for a different year, 1869, but taken at a different 
upper Btatioqa Probably tho rainfall at Rnngbee^ at 8,300 feet alti- 
tude is aboutB mean between that at Rishap at 2,5()U and that at 
Rungbeo at 5^00. 

One year at Bnngbee is very like another, both in tho tempera* 
ture and in Iho general distribution and quantity of rain. The 
proper climate for C snccirnbra and C. calisaya appears to be a warm, 
equable and e^ossively moist one. Though the rainfall at Rishap 
is BO mneh belw that at Rungbeo, yet the humidity is almost as 
excessive, the wwn air from the plains sweeping through the gap 
at 8ivok from thMoiBh- oast across Bishap and depositing its vapour „ 
as rain on tho spuln the Rungbee inspection bungalow. f 

The Rungbee planktions are visited on the average once a year 
by hail-storms , thesl^re generally very partial and have never 
done s^'ions damage, l^ugh by cutting the leaves thoy may l\avS 
chockea the growth at tffi^s of portions of the plantation. 

Otic very essential advn^age of tho Rishap and Rungbeo planta- 
tions is their freedom fVo^L violent winds. Situated as they are 
ip A lateral valley within ^|d Himalayas, from no quarter can a 
wind reach them. The air nearly always still, and in seven 
years* experience no dami^e fmm wind has been met with. The 
cinchona trees are very brittll^^nd have leafy heavy bead, and 
one of the chief difficulties withu^ioh the Noilgherry plantations 
have to contend is, that they are nkly exposed to the violence of 
the monsoon, which strips the treesmj^ leaves and breaks the young * 
shoots exactly at the time — the oomimeement of tho rain»-*whea 
the trees-are prepared to make their growth. 

At this point 1 may mention once mSte that the cinchona trees , 
are now ^own at Bungbee entirely in q^open. At first it was 
supposed, on the faith of Javan experi^se, that cinchona trees 
absolutely required shade. Mr. Mclvor, than whom no one knows 
better that a grain of theory is worth a ton of experience, declared 
from the first, before he had ever seen a oinohona tree a foot high, 
that the Javan experimental result must be wrong. Oiroumstances 
have more than justified Mr.MoIvor'B boldness in staking his theoiy, 
and to him is due the credit that the Indian plantations have beea 
started on the only plan by which they could have attained theiv 
present sucoess. In Java (as appears from Herr Von Gorkom^s re- 



oapupdroditoe .bark. 

Vor sereral years the speoies on which we shall have to tmip at 
RunipMe will heO. mooimbra. The 1,000 acres of this were pfm^ 
under the dates subjoined, vis 
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Tlie 25 acres planted in 1866 are, for yaiioiiB reasons now uder« 
stood, no better than the Rishap plantations of 1857. Of the 185 
sores planted in 1867, nearly 60 acres were planted aoross the 
Byang, too low ; and nearly 40 acres were plimted at Rnngbee, 
i.s., somewhat too high. On the whole, there will not be at the' 
olose of this season more than 100 good acres at Rishap for pruning 
and thinning. These will produce not loss than 2001bB. of dry bark 
an acre. I estimate therefore the prodnoe of the onirent finani^* ~ 
year at no less than Rs. 15,000 in value.* As regards the fi;mnbiaL 
year 1871.72, there will not merely be 266 acres (nearlv alF good 
acres at Rishap) to thin and prune, but, moreover, th£^en^ thinned 
this year will require thinning afresh. 

This leads me to the question of thg.^llibdr advantageous way of 
managing those plantations point of view. They 

may undoubtedly be coppiced, ^hd as we k^ow pretty well what 
can be made of them 6n 'that system, we gdkorally assume that 
plan of working in our Ruancial caloulations. '^ut it is the opinion 
of Mr. G apir gie, the head gardener here, that it bfill be found more 
proflta]^ to work the plantations forest- fashion, 

■''^^fbut to continually thin out the worst tr| 

. .Itree BO long as it keeps growing. In tl 
j ultimately to see trees here which would rivi 
progenitors in sise, and yield several hundred p 
ree. This forest plan of working the plantations 
arger area for the production of a given weight of 
fthan the coppicing. 

Qimeral remarks on evtension. — Cinchona can now hi 
many places, and also in many places at a profit, 
present price of the bark to hold. But it is perfect! 
the price of bark must under these cironmstnncos faf 
be the policy of Government to extend cultivation now^ 
the bark can bo produced most cheaply. 

As regards the amount of extension ' to bo cf^ried out. 
Government will have to consider whether the Government 
plantations shall be worked merely to supply sufficient qniniue for 
the Government service, or whether, by the sale of quinine or 
of bark. Government will extend the benefits of the medicine among 
the public. On ono point thoro should be« no misapprehension. 
Quinine is an article of which a groat value? travels within a small 
weight. If Government can therefore in Bengal preside itself with 
a cheaper quinihe than the European mauufactu^^ can furnish 
Government out of American bark, then Goverifmont can also 
undersell the European manufactnior in the home market. Simi- 
larly it cannot pay Government ultimately that the ql(inine for the 
Madras Presidency should be grown in the Neilghori'ies, and the 
quinine for the Bengal Presidency in Sikhim, except 'on the im- 
probable contingency that tho cost of prodnotiuu at cnNdh placebo 
round exactly the same. And even ou this hypothesis it would 
probably bo economical to concentrate the wot k at onh place in 
order to diminish tho expense of manufacture. f 

Another consideration with regard to extension is tVo position 
of private oinohona plantations Thoro are about 3,jfoo acres of 
private cinchoi.a in the Noilghorries, and about 500 aems of private 
oinohona in Sikhim The^e plantations will probably be highly 
remunerative if hark maintains its present price ; *jlf, however, 
bark be reduced to one-sixth its present price ^ tho largo 
produce of Government plantations, they hardly could/to romunera- 
tivo. The C. suocirubra bark at from threo to five ^ars old iVom 
this plantation is now worth Is. 8d. per lb. in th^ ^^ndon market, f 
We believe that wo see our way to growing it b^^^b in almost any 
desired quantity at 3d per lb. ; so that a fall in ihe price of bark 
to ono-sixth its value is at least conceivable. ^ 

On tho other hand, I believe that cinchoni# cultivation may be 
very largely extended here before any such 5^1 in price as this can 
takoplace. A fall in tho price of quiniq^ to half its cost would 
tkr more than double the consumption ' it might very probably 
quadruple the consumption, not more'' in Indiur but in Austria, 
rrnssia, Ac., where quinine is now aim st a prohibited article by its 
high price. Moreover, a very larg^'' fall iu Gio price of quinine 
might enable it to be employed by r .bnufaoturers fur the creation 
of the unrivalled dyes of whi<*h it ^,lhe base. X 

The quantity of quinine issuj^j fVom the Government Medical 
Stores for the official year 18J^-70 (for Bengal, North-Westorn 
Provinces, Punjab, and Centr^^rovinces,) was 2,671 lbs. Suppose 
that the existing 1,000 acres snooirubra at Kungboe are worked 
coppice- fashion (which we k» can be done, though wo do not 
know it to be the most pw .table manner of working), at least 
150 acres could be oqt ^annually Those would produce at 
least 2,000 lbs. of bark per acre, and if this produced 2 per cent, of 
amorphous quinino, are one per cent, of crystal iizable sulphate, this 
would give 6,OOOlbB. of crys^llized sulphate annually, t.s., more than 
enough to satisfy the present Government wants. 

* This attnns thst tho bark of omnlngB will sell at 1«. 9d. per lb. But the 
foot Is that suoh bark would bo almost unsaleable in the Bu^lsh market,, and 
from its yield of alkaloids and unusual appearance would not, under the moat 
IkTourable olreumstanoes, sell for moro than a few pence per lb. This Hroum* 
stanoe iavaUdates the ooaolnalons.M-£U* A. I, O. ^ 

t Though Mr. Olarke tends to depreolate the value of Nellgheny berk, a large 
amount of the bark here spoken of was sent from the Goveijament plantatione 
here, and avenge In pxloe per lb. in open market.— (IM. A J. O. 

1 Mr, Clarke osn have bad no experience in the pieparatioii of ihe dyee to 
whim he refers, or he would not speak of them as ** unrivalled.'* They wul not 
l^sMjn^ight according to present knowledgsi Quinine Is mereover not tbehi 
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TlMiiRgBVM BM vaSsemoi^ 
m, I beRerdt certainly within thei 
of barken an acre worked oofqiioe< 
of bark 1 should hope to get 8 
instead of the 2 per cent. assu mgL„ 

It would appear therefiireJAARf Govemmeut is dispbesdio Rwr 
cinohema only to meet i tsjs^ ^moal requirements, it is not sMeNivy 
to extend fbrther thj^^pliWttion of 0* suodrubra at presenti enA 
this is, I believe, both of Mr. Molvor and of Mr. Brongb*^ 

ton. 

the official papers, Government did not oom- 

ation of oinohona in India with any definite inten* 


tion 


ounoeming tho mannfaot^e, but with the design ^of k^j^ng" 


down the prioo of bark in the London market, and thus diminishinr 
the price of quinine not only as against themselves but as against 
the Mnoral consumer. The parties who will bo really injured by 
the large growth of bark here are not the London manufacturer but 
ihe barbarous Government of South America. Their treatment 
of the bark monopoly deprives them of all title to oonsideration* 

(I am here for simplicity considering the question of extension 
apart from all questions about Ideal manufhoture.) 

But as long as Government continues extending its arba of 
plantation, it can hardly bo expected that private enterprise will 
do mneh, and this is, so far as I can see, the only consideration 
that is much worthy the attention of Government in considering 
how for tho general extension of quinine shall be oarried. 

Particular extension. — Government having determined the question 
of general extension, tho next point will be to determine in which ‘ 
locality it will be economical to extend each species. The three 
species demanding present oonsideration are C. officinalis, 0. 
snocirubra, and 0. oalisaya. 

CA J (\ officinalis — The most successful plantations of this in 
India are undnubfcecfly Mr. Mclvor’s on Dadabetta in the Neilghor- 
ries; tho plants are growing into trees, a groat number being now 
20 feet high. The trees are nevertheless mere poor- looking compared 
with plants of C, sucoirubra or C. onlisnyn, and will never give a 
yield of bark per aero comparable with that given by C succirubra 
or 0. calisaya. At tho same time the high quality of the bark, and 
tho comparative facility with which it can bo worked into the, cry- 
stal lizod milphato, will make the speeioq always worthy of attention. I 
believe that the Government of India has finally decided not to abolish 
tho ostnbliMhment of the cinchona nursery at. Nunklow , in the Khasi- 
yas. In this case it will bo in my power to cairy on the growth ofO. 
officinalis on tho small scale at Nunklow. If it continues to “ grow 
tirst-rato there,*’ as it is reported to be doing now, I expect it will bo 
found ultimately that it can be grown cheaper in the Khasiyas than 
in thoNoilgheriiea. This is, however, at present a more speculation 
against the established success already exhibited in the Neil- 
gherries. 

(B ) C. sneeiruhra — The Noilghorry plantations of six, seven- 
eight and nine years* growth are successful ovamples of cultivation, 
and there are no plantations of similar agent Eungbeefor tho insti- 
tution of immediate cumpaiison therewith. But in oalculating 
at which place future extension cau bo most economically 
carried on, it is not required to compare the yearly attempts 
at tho two plantations, but to estimato what can be dona 
now. With this object, 1 observed with great attention the last 
throe ye.arB’ planting of Mr. Mclvor, and weighed the results with 
those obtained on the Knngbee plantations. In these later plant- 
ings Mr. Mclvor has brought his method \ery nearly down to that 
pursued at Eungbee, that is, he cultivates much loss than in hia 
earlier plantations, and ho plants his trees six foot. The 
best trees throe years out in permanent plantation at the Noilghorries 
are 12 feet high ; on the Eungbee plantations the best trees pass 
20 feet high in that time. Nor does this represent the whole 
superiority of the Sikhim plantations. The trees are much moro 
bushy and of stronger growth, and the onltivatiuii given them is 
muoh loss than tho minimum allowed by Mr. Molvor. To sum np, 

I ostimate that any future quantity of succirubra bark required by 
Guvernmont can ho grown at half the cost in Sikhim that it can* 
in tho Noilghorries. In stating inis conclusion, I may be permitted 
to record my admiration of tho skill in cultivation shewn by 
Mr. Molvor, and of the ingenuity of resource displayed by him in 
contending with difficulties. We cau show nothing of the kind in 
Sikhim, but it is a case of Nature vs. Art, and I do not 
believe that any place whore the rainfall is under 50 
inches a year (with, moreover, a long dry season) can contend with 
tho perpetual drip of Eungbee in the production of snooirubra bark. 
Ono of Mr. Mclvor’s ingenious devices has been t^t of Inossing np 
the trees in order to increase the production of quinine in the bsrk. 
Much has been written and printed about this, and enormous ‘pains 
have been bestowed on oomparativo analysis of the bark so treated- 
1 have recorded in my previous reports the strong objection to the 
moBsing-up process which exists at Eungbee, and I have stated that 
if it wore proved that mossing-up increases the percentage of quinine 
ten-fold, I would prefer growing ten-fold the acreage of 0. sucoirubna 
to attempting the operation of mosaing-up the present plSntattoti. 

I hold to this opinion after seeing the peculiarly ingenious details of 
Mr. Molvor's mossing-up. But further, Mr. Howard's late great 
treatise on East Indian Qmnologygoeavery fiiUy inioaiddyBiaofinoasp 
ed-up barks under an infinite variety of oonditionB. Vetypossibly I have 
failed to perceive all that it is inttiided the r ea d ter should dsdikoa 
from those analysis, but so frr aS 1 oan understfind Mr. Howardir tha* ^ 
quastion, how much mossing-tm improves jidid '^df ^tnnliidl.^ 
by baik, Ues involved in the pSofidliaMt dRBoMty- Also/''‘^li)i^ ^ 
Broughton (as I gathered frm his opnvemtipn). 
eneonted niost ext|upe eK{lefiinem td' 'stint fhSli UHiKt ’ 
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(e.) C. » is the nu^ffoH^^speoies which ranks 

fisst of aihhiurk in the London market, the being worth 99. 

per lb. And 1 believe the only locality yet disoovl^^l^re it can 
' be grown to any eoonomio advantage is at BiahapVWjijQ^II^A- 
^ lions. 1 look on Mr. Molvor's efforts with C. oaWaya asmtnf^ 
^ fsilnre^in the eoonomio point of view. J searched his plantations to 
find biggest plant of any age of G. caUsaya there. The largest 
1 could And measured in ciroumferenoe of stem (four inches above the 
groQttd) 61 inbhes, and was a small neat shrub about seven feet high. 
NW, at Bishap (on these Sikhim plantations) C. oalisaya grows 
just luxuriantly and healthily as docs 0. sucoinibra. ‘Good speci. 
enens m^two years in permanent plantations reached 12 foet high, 
and would then out two lbs. of good dry bark each. 1 ex- 
pect these plants will be at least 18 feet, high when thoy 
complete their third year out. They shew every sign, even more 
than 0. Buoeinibra, that they are going straight up into forest trees 
of the ilrst magnitutfe. In Java they have in nine years grown one 
•specimen of 0. oalisaya up to 18 feet, bu£ the whole details of Von 
Ga|||[m'B report, atid especially the account of the shading given the 
trees, shew quite clearly that they can in Java no more rival the 
Rishap 0. calisaya^thau con Mr. Mclvor in the Neilgberrics. I may 
mention by anticipation that in manufucturiug a totally different 
method may be employed with 0 oalisaya from that noceRRury with C. 
sueoirubra. In case G. oalisaya ran be ultimately grown hero in largo 
quantity, I doubt much whether any other species will stand before 
it. 1 should not bo sarprisod if the ultimate result (jf quinine growing 
slj^uldbo the exclusive oultivation of C calisnya in Sil<him. Under thcRe 
views^ siuoe 1 have been in charge of the^o plautatious (now twelve 
months), every effort has been made for the extension of G. caliRaya. 

» rtunately, though it i8'*quite hardy here when once a itiotod plant 
i c^no d, it is exceedingly difficult in propagation, so much ho that 
iMlHle hope of rapid extension of the spooioa until wo obtain 
Med. *Gur* plantations do produce somp seed, but owing to the 
oimorphiRm of the cinchona plant, and the extreme wot of the climate 
in summer, which impedes the opemtions of insects, our seed sots in 
a most partial manner, and what amount of seed we may get next 
cold weather can only be a matter of speculation. 1 have, by the 
great kindness of Von Gorkom, received from time to time must | 
valuable packets of C. calisaya Rood from Java. I wish therefore to 
be permitted to press strongly on Government, that whatever other i 
redactions or reatriotions upon the extension of the Government 
Cinchona Plantations be imposed, the extension of C. oalisaya at 
Rishap should be pushed with the utmost energy, and that no 
expense should be spared in getting up every practioablo acie of this 
invaluable and unapproachable species. 

Method of cultivation of cinchona. — I add hero, chiefly for facility 
of roforonoo, for Dr. T. Anderson has fully dosoribed everything 
in his reports, a short account of the method of cultivation of 
oinehona finally adopted by I)r. Anderson in Sikhim ; — 

(a.) To obtain plants. Seed is sown as mustard and cross seed 
IS sown, either in an open border, shaded under a mat, or in winter 
time hi a stove-house. The open border succeeds excellently well 
in summer, but when 1 received from Von Gorkom about one-fifth 
of an ounce of G. oalisaya seed in last November, the head gardener, 
Mr. GammielPtaii^fi very nearly every single seed, in all above 
9fO(X) plant|L 'in the stove- house. Guttings are mado just as cuttings 
of fuchsias, Ao., are mode. In order to obtain good eyes, stock 
plants are kept under glass for obtaining slips from G. sue- 
^Ofrubra, and G. officinalis strike with great ease. G. calisaya 
hftre damps off, but in the drier climate of the Neilgherries 
Mf . Mclvor groVs O. calisaya by cutting with complete success. 
When^ants are- grown by seed, they require picking out in the 
usual manner to give them more room. 

Ck*) The cj^tings being thoroughly rooted, or the seedlings 
^vinlf attainea about four inches high, are thou removed into 
‘ff&rsery beds. These are mere open borders on the hill side, with 
a mat shade over the top. Tho plants stand hero three months, and 
■doripg tho latter part of the time the mats axe gradually removed, 
so that the plants become hardened off to stand the tropical sun and 
pelting rain. They are then abont a foot high, and ready for 
rqgpioval to the permanent plantation. 

CeJ ^ To prepare permanent plantation, the jangle is burnt during 
the cold season, and if there is a good burnt little else is required, 
otherwise the grasp left ontoaej^d by the fire is collected and burnt ,* 

If there are trees on the ground they aro all felled. Small holes 
are then scraped in the ground six feet apart, and the plants in the 
nursery beds are stude out in them in the very roughest wav, no 
shade or oare even of the most temporary kind being afforded them. 
fra>a subsequent oare of the plantations consist in cutting the grass 
from time to time with a hook, to prevent the young trees being 
ohoked before Jmpy get a fbir start* In about thr^ years the 
trees form a dense mass under which no jungle oan grow. 

I should /add that Sikhim ^ the most steep and crumpled 
pp part A the Himalayas, apd that ^e outer xengM of the Himalaya 
rubbish heaiw, in which the stonpu and earth stand at 
sg jm eagle as the heavy rains will allow* Of all the Slkhiin 
yiPmpfrrUips ff orf* is steeper or rockier than the Runghge vaUpy. 

dtantatkmu of dnbhona are nntoh pf them onground 
tjUiiQ lahowSN^ a MepeleBe wunld venture upan« much more 
mwigu ttt stipidiujryqsk upoui sand the chtfhonh, pl a nt s srs elten 
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planted in nooks b e t Wettl 
sltnaid(mtfaattlMy«semte1iShe.bet^ 
water lodges in the loMtiit the 
where ihers is an ekbeDsitt ftR msd ftudhoe ' 
bald patch in our plantatkm* , 

(a.) I have gohe with great o? ittjfl 

Ipxiwing an acre of oinehona <m thip method with Mr, CMdbim, m 
head gardener. Taking every possible nniktorabl# jIm' 

estimates the cost of preparing and planting one acre of 0. snoomi^ 
at Rs. 15 , and the annual cost of the repuated jnnglb-cuUk|g 7oii 
it during the next three years at Rs. 22 each year. The acre wilfthab 
cost Government at the en<^of che yww* under RsllOOf 

; ^^1 lo wing for interest of money, and snpenntendenoe s and >tfie 
*^111111917 pruning and thinning of that acre will iHen give Rs. lOOl 
year the cost of keeping will be nest to nothing, and' 
the prUa^l^j^ thinning will give each year increased amoqnta bf 
bark. These ^^i^mips result from taking our red bark at Its present 
London m^ket pri^.j|^|^l|}n^ assuming the price of bark not* to 
fall very materially, i niji^tion in all India to be .compared 

with that of growing oidMona and still larger pro* 

fits might be made by ^j^anufacturing thenS^Mlnad of for 

sale in London. • 

Afanu/acture.^I b|Miove that Government first riunffW^ iu ths 
cultivation of ^^ols|na without any views regarding the mSntd|fiturs* 
Dr. Ewart, in nisM^phlet describing the Rungbee plantaticM^Vll^^ 
ed attention to i»j^eat facilities afforded for the local manufpo^Sllll 
and the groat oc4/u)y which would be effected by* saving ntfie ooSV 
of drying, packiiifl and carriage to England. In the* Neilgherries, 
Mr. Broughton, Hesident Quinologistto the Ooverfiment of India, 
has now estabiiimed a small manufactory, and in April last was 
supplying aboum [o lbs. per month of amorphous quinine to the 
InHpcotur-GenMvI of Hospitals in Madras. 

Tliere has hm k a great mass of matter published which appears 
to bear upon j^s quostioi^^ local manufacture ; but on closer exam- 
nation it willAe found thawiearly all of it is beating about tho bush, 
and refers to manufacture of tho high class G. coiisaya and 

officinalis IwMcs, or else consists of laboratory work, or in the 
anuounceme^ of the results of minute analyRis. The only bark we 
shall have m quantity for many years at the Sikblm plantations 
is young suAiriibra barkf which proRcnts unusual difficulty in its 
handling, mmay, indeed, bo scon iu Mr. Howard’s great Treatise 
on Indian some of the ablest Gorman chemists and 

quiuologists h^e actually declared that there is no quinine at all in 
thiR young Tn&n rod bark. And in all the mass of extant literature, 

I think very feMnassages can bo discovered likely to afford a wian 
the sligbesi prSjml assistance in producing quinine out of such 
bark The titl^^f’Mr. Howard’s Quinology of the East Indies might 


I think very fei 
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i much from it, but I oballpngo any person to point 
out a poRHago i^that great book from which tho slightest hint abont 
the manufaciiwo can be gleaned.* 

Now, my ojKect is not to make any complaint abont this. Mr. 
Howard is b^trado a quinine manufacturer, and he is fully justified 
in koeping'tjip result of his vast experience to himself. But the moral 
which 1 dewe to draw is, that upon this question of local manufac- 
ture the hi Apr departments of Government ought not under these 
oircurnstancm to pay tho slightest regard to the opinion or advice of 
manufactures 1 make this point very distinct, because I have good 
reason to bolove that interested persons have already commenced 
attempts by Miroptitious infludiice to hamper the local manufacture 
in India, evenw they cannot hope to stop it altogether. 

In the statoMents oonooming manufacture that I am now about to 
make, I depentShorofore almost entirely — Ist, on the results of my 
own very iimit»experienco, ; 2nd, and chiefly, on Mr. Broughton. As 
above stat ed, I qjMoved the hospitality of Broughton’s roof in 
March and April Ap, and witnessed doily his factory. He also 
shewed me manynbings in his laboratory. I cannot soffioiontly 
express my obligatic^j^o his generous kindness. I am fully satisfleiT 
that Government has their own qninolog^ist a man able to advise 
bettor on the manufaevve of quinine than any other man whose 
advice oan bo got ; the^bannfaoturers themselves of course give 
none. And in my expen^ratal manufacture of quinine here, I am 
aiming as a first step to pi^luce that '’amorphons quinine” whiolk 
from Mr. Broughton’s mauui^ory so highly satisfied the Madras 
medical profession. This (nmrphons quinine” can certainly be 
manufactured in any desirqd qc^tity, and if my skill proves insuffi- 
cient to produce it at Rungbee,'\^. Broughton has undertaken ta 
lend his best European assistant,'*^ oeme Mmself to Eungbee, when 
it certainly will be produced. 

The great chemical authority on ^inine is Pellettier, and he hoa 
to this day not been superseded, f the result of his investiga* 


iinine is Pellettier, and he haa 
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to this day not been superseded, t che result of his investiga* 
tions, he declared that the febrifugal p^perties of jesuila bark uqf’ 
in the peculiar vegetable alkaloids ^rein contained, and ha 
proposed two forms in which those a. nlpids might be preparqd 
for medicinal use, and gave tho process foMheir production. 

The first form was the amorphous alkaloid itself, % the second, 
the crystallized sulphate of the alkaloid. Pellettier thought the first 

6 referable. However manufhoturers, the medical profession, and 
tie public have till now agreed in adopting the second. The reasone 
for this have been that the crystallised sulphate is in itself a 
beau tifhl and attractive product, and one which it is very difficult 
to adulterate ; but more especiall y the process given by Pellettie r 

* Mr. Howaid’s works doea not prstsnd to treat of alkaloid nsmifsetuse^ 

. --{Xb. a /. O. 

t Pcilettlsr and Csaventoa Indeed discovered gamine, but from the IssSpsHhtfr 
meena In the poeeesaion of thoeo chemtote, wrioBeoBB eea^liuims^ 

9|Mugh dioeovmeni^ey ore oeitainlj not anthoiitlee**— B b. I, 
t This was m$i proposed by Pellettier, but by Sinner, gate a ^ O Sunn t r* 
Si^ impraoticabte method tor ite t«ep«ndion..-BB. fi, /. 0« 
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wbereM iheprooflgitiriirenby Palliititor for omking ths sulftelto 
was found pmotiunble br the manu&oteren^ snd' for eotonl 
aiauafactare on » large eoale no other prooeaa has ever been emploj* 
ed^ r Ti ‘ > 

The adFantagea of ^he amorphous alkaloid are, that it has not 
the intense bitter of tlM snlphato> so that heavisr doses may be 
gfiven to weaker patients, and that its manufkoture is less wastefhl 
of bark* For in crystallizing no perfect crystallization can be 
attained » a certain portion of the substance crystallizos, a residnary 
portion remains bemnd in the water of crystallization. In the cose 
of cinchona alkaloid, in many cases notone-half can be 
by; any skill. Hence crystallized sulphate must 
expensive as compared with amorphone alkaloid. in 

practice is not so great as appears, tocanse th^irt^^Bialliznble 
alkaloid is not thrown away, bnt forms thajMldk^imany well known 
medioiuos, and is also to bo amorphous powder, 

and is now employed ocoaawpjiSjWir^nne practitioners. 

As regards the tbwrPf^*^ effects of cryWallizable alkaloid and 
nnorystallizabliv.^ . iUkS inconceivable that ttero cun bo any differ, 
enoe. Thoi^.iltllized sulphate is often dissolw^ in spirit or weak ! 
acid befyi^mkllcen by patients, and T never hoard^^y moclicul praeti. 
ti^illi^^tfthat the efficacy of the medicine was B^rolfy diminishod. 
lU^^uoh case, the patient takes identically same chemical 
bSlR^ce as ho would swallow wore he givoM uncrystallizablo 
ME&caloid, (or the general alkaloid as it comes frorVbo liark), sirni- 
I larly dissolved in spirit or in weak acid. V 

• I nave above talked of cinchona alkaloid, moaning whereby the tota- 
1 IHy of alkaloid obtained from a given cinchona bark.Khis alkaloid is 
' ohomically separable into a aeries of very closely alHA^ alkaloid sub. 
stances, of which the principal are quinine, ciuchonidfc), and (*incho- 
nino. These siihstanccs are very complex, they ho^ numerically 
high formula), aiid as a consoquonco, there may he stm: sotnn doubt 
as to tln'ir exact chemical composition. Like many limplev com- 
pounds, tl\ey arc by no moans very stable, and it is fciohable that 
not only in the living tree hnfc e^on during our InboraUX ' proresaos, 
one is liable to l)e n'plaoed by nm* of the oAicr. TbeV’ cornpleto 
chemical separation is an extremely clelieat(» rnntter. In a\o ordinary 
process of ervMtnlliying the cinchona alkaloid, all tbeqn alkaloids 
ciystallize together in proportions vaiying with the barfq employed, 
and the state into ^^ldell the alka’oicl has been got by/ the process 
employed. 1 belanc I am jnstilicd in nssiiining that i^^i 'the ordinary 
comm(*rciiil siil] hate of quinine, the inatinlacturer er^stallizes all ho 
can to the la-l gniin, A\heiber (piinin ^ eini honidiiiji or some other 
alkaloid I may reinai'k in fiassnig that quinin^t^^ .elf crystallizes 
in compai’Jitively bhorl erNstals,* and that the^^ieautiful long 
ncevlles T>hich are legardcd ns almtisl a IchI «f quuimo are 
generally einehonidino. There is, howt'vcr, no ob)«)mnm whatever 
to putting out this mixed er}Htulli/cd sulphate, iV the latest 
experiment 8 in Kng1nn<l seem to show that t ho ■ thempeutie 
action of eiiichonidine is in all lesjiects identieal with tli^ <►! quinine 

However this may he, the obji't t of tlie nbo\ e js ioitomovo an 
objoetioji at first raised by some medical officers against th^ltmorplioiis 
alkaloid, viz , Hint when tlioy give 10 grains of sulpliatt* (/ nine, they 
givo H imi^tliiiig definite, whereas if they shall give 10 grt-hs of amor- 
phous alkiloid, they will be giving possibly two grains — possibly four 
grains of (piinino mixed with six or eight grniuH of somAhing wdiieh 
mav be rubbish, or may posMibly bo a strong quinidivug alkaloid 
Now the above ar'uineiit of mine is inlendoil to shew.Athai though 
there iiaij be great doubt in a dose of amorphous alkiwnd as to the 
rejativn pr iport.ion of tlio quinine einebouidine and cAehoniuo con- 
tained therein, there is no more doubt than thc^ exists about 
a<|a 80 of moreantilo crystallized sulphate; and fk.^-*it is extremely 
do^tful whether the proportion of quiiiinoy^fed einelionidino 
mait|jt(^rB in thu least. Thore ajipoars to bo 1 'I'ss known about 
tha^' Actiou of oinehonino. The amoiphous^l^ikaloid put out by 
Mr^ .Uronghton contains on an aveiago 3li^ior cent, of quinine, 
«I»or cent, of cinchonidiue, and 27 per oeiiiA ciiu honine. This has 
beeu^ I administered in 4,000 recorded easoa^xi Madras as equivalent 
to an equal w'oight of sulphate quinv^^^and is reported to act 
■ixnitai'ly and satisfactorily. / 

Mr. Uroaghton has named 'this pyduct ‘^amorphous quinine," 
which is quite defensible on the an^^y of “sulphate of quinine." 
[It is the “ Mr. Broughton’s yellowAr buff powder” of Dr Ander- 
oon's lottors.2 At the same ixmefiS it is lawful for me to offer any 
■DggestiouB to Mr. Broughton ojfji matter connected with quinine, 

I would wish to suggest this produ4't be called simply 

** ciuobona alkaloid,"t which i^hst what it is. There is the obvious 
objection (though it may be ofeiuperficial one) to Mr. Broughton’s 
own parno, that the product not amorphous quinine, but that only 
88 per cent of it is amorp]/ quinine. 

1 have received muclj rfiondly encouragomcni throughout my 
quinine work from Dr. Murray, the pniBODtlnspector-Qonoral of Hos- 
pitals in Bengal, and on the subject of the form in which the bark 
fnm the Qovemment plantations should first bo tried, he has advised 
me in detail. Dr. Murray says ho would be perfectly satisfied with 
any product that contains the alkaloids in the same proportion in 
wnfeh they exist naturally in the bark, and that at least in the 
Guvpmnient hospital practice he does not object to an amorphous 
product, as he is satisfied that no adulteration would or could take 
place within the Medical Department. 

Mr. Broughton’s product, this cinchona alkaloid, is in short idenii- 

* This is an oiror j quinine in an unoomblned state is unknown in the ftmn 
el crystals. -8i>. S, i. €>. 

t The snbstunce was thns named, not by Mr. Broughton, but by the Medical 
Inspector Oensrol. It Is the most oonvenient name fbr dispensary use. 


•al ssith Ike asnog|<koni sUhBhBdT<rigiB8i|||JPKi^^ 
tier, but 

osP tka pnoeess fotffbm m o Mf BiiotoMr hfi dritotlMsf 

attending Pellettieifa proocst hoir o mSm^tm emA oik 

Tb» Government of' Bengil Motionedf* thal iSs^piiAn^ 

manufacture of qniniBe at ftjMoeei 
xnonced with an attemptJgdPatate closely Hr. 
in manufaoturing his JfjMpuesia alkaloid.*’ Attncng otB ee SkSihiiikHffea 
attending this plMu|0crois tbie^ that if ak '«hy^4ime ikiw #aftted^ 
manufaoture^tMl^taUized'^iHpliM Mn BronghiCxt^aipMHiess {brna 
in that manufacture, and all the^ maohinery, 

An impression I find still widely exists^ thatkhe msBufiKrtnrelcr 
quinine is a secret, and that any attempt to produce it must ' ML 
Now, any good text book of chemistry will gpve, not merely a laboea* 
tory process to produce sulphate quinine, bnt will also givo an ao<» 
count of the process pursned by manufhctnrers. The real seeret ie 
to perform this process with reasonable economy, and especially te 
perform the prolonged boiling of the first precipitate in aloohol 
without any loss in aloohol. In these practical matters, 1 owe every- , 
thing I know to Mr. Broughton. 

There has been a great deal of correspondence addressed to Octcri-' 
ment suggesting various plants whereby the alcoholio process might 
bo dispensed with, and the alkaloid obtained directly by precipita- 
tion. Dr. Simpson nientions that in the laboratory of De Vriej ha 
has made even crystallized sulphate without employing alcohol 
at all* So have 1, and, moreover, ftom red bark, but at a great 
sacrifico of quinine. The objections to the 'alcoholic process . 
were originally defined by Mr. -Broughton to be that alcohol 
is difficult to protect firom being drunk, and that there is a 
liability to serious explosions in boiling it in large quantities. 
But these two objections exhaust tho whole objection to alcohol. Be 
it rocol looted that every mnnuliicturer employs this procoss. An 
acid will take up tho quinine, but it will take up many other things, 
and in most uucertam proportion, so that at tho end of tho prooess it 
is imposbible to say what you have got besido the quinine. Alcohol 
possossoB tho quality of taking up tho alkaloid only, admixed with an 
UTiimptirtaiit quality of the coloring mutter ; a result of certain 
piinty without analysis is thus arrived at. Moreover, at tlie present 
pneo of quinine, the alcoholic process pays for itself, i.e, it produces 
more quinine than can bo got by any of the other processes, 
which depend on li*actional precipitation, always necessitating 
some loss. I am satisfied that no process is likely to super- 
sodo it ill dealing with Indian young red bark. But years hence, 
should these plantations produce calisaya bark in unlimited pixifusion 
(ns 1 believe they will), I am by no means certain that the alcoholio 
process may not possibly bo dispensed with, and a crystallized 
aulphato produced, with only a modovato sacrifice of quinine, which 
may then possibly bo cheap. 

1 am now fairly embarked boro at Rungbee on the manufacture, 
ond 1 find that in practice tho alcoholic process is by no moans the 
thing to be dreaded. ()u the gigantic scale on which everything 
tilioul this plantation is cast, all deduces itself at last to a question 
of magnitude. Wo have to boil repeatedly and squeeze diy in 
presses tons of bark, wo have to stow in alcohol hundred- weights only 
of precipitate. I'he latter operation requires more cunning in the 
arrangomeuts, but when those are once understood, tho actual 
perfiirining of tho jiroccss will not cost one titho tho trouble of tho 
former, merely bocauBO it has to be performed ou a comparatively . 
raanagcublo quantity of matter. 

The crack European manufacturers can undoubtedly manufactuny 
qiiiiiino more skilfully than we can hope to do at Rungboo, and it 
rcmaiiiR to shew tho couutorbalancing f^vantages which induce me 
to believe that tho local manufacture will prove permanent here 

(a). The iiiountniii above the plantation is covered with high 
forest t«' tho summit. Fuel is oxoessivolv choap/nor will it become 
doariu- for many years, unless the oinenoua reserves be mulcted of 
this forest. Charcoal we estimate to cost us seven annas (lO^d.) 
per ranund of 80ibs. 

(fc) Coolie labor (Nepalese or Lepcha) is Rs. 6 (=10s.) per 
month. For most of tho manufacturing operations it is as good labor 
as could bo desired, nor do the coolies object to keeping up fires all 
night ; they rather onjoy it. 

(r.) The Lopebas build large water-tight bamboo houses very 
cheaply. My large house for tho alcoholio process, ond which would 
turn out G0011)8. of quinine a month, oosts Government less than £7. 

(d.) Perennial torrents descend the mountain 'side, and the 
Lepohas lead water in bamboo tubes to all ports of the factory, 
which can be turned on or off in an Instant, and also can be rega* 
loted in amount. In all the distilling, Ao., this is highly oonvenient 
to sav the least 

(c.) By manufaoturing here we avoid the expOOoo of dxying, packing, 


and carriage to England. As to the drying, 1 doubt if on the lum 
scale we could oarry it out satisfhotorily in this reeking climate. The 
expense of carriage to England is not at present a very heai^ 
percentage of the value of the bark, but in case the price of bwk fhue 
greatly, it might become of very grave consideration* 

ff,J By getting tl^e bark dix^ly from the living trees into thd 
boilers an advanta^ is gained in the manufkoture, which 
only those who have tried it as against workii^ diy bkrk can fhlly 
appreciate. The bark is then quite tender, and givee up its alkaloid 
with the most charming readiness. An extremely Small quantity dt 
acid suffices, the tedious boUings are largely reduced in xtaittber snA 
duration, and finally, more quinine is Obtained than by any amount. 
of labor could be got from the sam^ bsitk hayl^ |l8pn IfrikA* ;; . ™ 


* The oriffinBl prooess of the EdmburghimMaoopIm^ummrami^je^ 

does not require the aaa of aloohol* It ie eaiy, Imt wssteihl.— B b. A LO, 
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diere muat bare beou thinldng of the womena' right theoiy 
when, in regard to pnmingi he wrote “ Even women may 
he ta^ht to use the knife in a very workmoMUJte manner/’ 
In treating of picking there ie an application of common sense 
which seems too obvious to be mentioned, and vet the vast 
majority of young planters would require to leam from experi- 
ence what Mr. Sahonadiere thus describes : 

** In steep ground, my orders invariably were to pick from the 
top of the mlL My reasons were that if any coffee dropped it 
rolled down forwards and was more likely to be seen and picked 
up, and because the coolies were not loaded when near the top 
of the field, so they had not to come down to empty their small 
bags and tnen have to go up again — ]>erhap8 to finish only a 
trees — ^which they aro very lotTi to do, thoir natural object/*^ 
to oompleto their task os quickly as possible.” 

The value of such au apnlianco as spouting on^jyi^S^te is 
presented vividly in the following extr act 
Where there is a sufficient dec]' 
spouting should be made 
pulping house fronyJ^|{i^ 
of spouting, h^ssih 6»^iere, in convenient 
converge, jvig houses must l>o put up, 
is taken^Ag^pouted down to the works. 
thua^tfSjini^d to dolivor their loads near at 

le toil and labour of a long and, in wei 
a dangerous journey to tho pulping 1 
;bich is always money, is saved ; the coolies an 
, larger quantity, and they are sax od bodily 
^ith a force of aoO coolies in the field, an in ere 
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00 bushels, or 10 ewt. a day may be safely 
Amounting say to IK)0 for the live heavy wee 
and representing a money value of fully £1000 i 
market.” 

Under tho heatl of bungalows and lines Mr. Sabon 
strongly for permanent buildings of stone with 
Very valuable plans and estimates are given from’ 
gather that even in so remote and expensive a 
Oud-apusilava buildings can be erc<;ted at about 
prices : — 

Hforp. — Stone pillars, roof of galvanized Morew^ 
sawn timber, coir-matting, floors in three stories, 

Pulping llovso . — Solid masonry, pfllars, and/.astems; a 
double floor for caring puqsoses, corrugatetl iron v^^ff but not 
including cost of machinery, £4^3. ^ 

Bungaiouf . — Outsido walls of stone, inner walB^i^awn timber, 
mudded between sawn reainirs, planked floors, an^ single roof, 
and including £70 as cost of goJowns, £3.30. 

Tho levelling of the sites baa not lieen included. 

A first class bmigalow for a married ICuropeau geniVmU'n with 
a family would cost £ 00. The cost of lines is strange V omitted 
but to provide for a propeity of aoo acres in full 
suppose the following figures would be pretty near tji' 

SUiro . - . - 

rulpiuff houHO 

BunKulow t'(ir Tropnotiir or Chief Snpt, 

Do lor •• Simie Dorcy” 

Linen (saj) ? - 

Total... 

This must be near the mark, for one of J^o estimates 
gives £-2,530 for buildings aii<l machinery, ^^ludiug £250 
tor spemting. Los.s than £2,000, it is evident,j^'ill not suftico 
for really good buildings, or at the rate per acre, 

leaving £15 to £20 per acre for plantin^roads, drains, &c. 
We ne'e*! scarcely remark how much the uip is facilitated and 
tho coat les-Hcned of imported mwjhinery,^-on nxifs, spouting, 
&c., by the railway and the extension of ^rt romls. The piant- 
ere of tho present generation may h.av^j^ pay higher for labour 
and materials of local production, 1^ they have nevertheless 
groat advantages as compared with tjftr predecessors, thQ.se, for 
instance, who htul to employ elophaj^ to caiTy heavy machinery 
up the Kandy road. ^ 

III looking over the valuable m^er in the Appendix, wo are 
struck with some curious result^rrived at by further experi- 
ence, Mr. Wall wrote on md&ring some fourteen years ago. 
Time has confirmed (as wo sl^.ed in our last issue) his estimate 
of the value of maiia grass, it has completely overset what 
ho wrote abeut coffee pulp^/^11 he could say of pnliJ was that 
it was not “ very vah^ ne or very effective, but it costs 
next or next to noyivng.” In tho experience of others 
it has proved of ^immense value even alone ; but 
certainly most bouoficial when mixed either with cattle 
dung, bones, or superphosphates. Mr. L. St Q. Carey con- 
siders pulp and superphosphates, about the best possible 
application to coffee ; while in Mr. Sabonadiere’s estimation pulp, 
mixed with oattle dong, is equal in value to cattle dung itself. 
But can extended use alone, in the face of such lam exports, 
have led to the great rise in tho cost of bones ? Mr. Wall stated 
the cost of bones in 1S67 at ds. fid. per owt. (£3 Ids. per ton !) in 
Oolombo or fis. on the estate. Taking five owts. aa the quantity 
for an acre, about 46 b. per acre would auffice for cost on estate 


and applying. Mr. Sahonadiere is moderate wh^^inaloulates the 
coat 01 a ton of steamed bona*dust at Ojjf/fiSS xkom 
£10 on the estate. He would tea at a cost of 17/6* 

or £^6 per acre in all The NvMRftis would be fil/dagaiiiat 
Mr. Wean’s 45/ ; the cost of bonejH^ Qolombo haYing thus more 
than doubled ; the cost of cM^Hige to the estate bemg reduced 
from £ 2 10 to £2 per ton^^iwe the cost of applying has risen 
from 14/8, say 15/ , to Allowing for the adaitioniftnoBt of 

grinding and stearoij^^Wa great fact is that bones in Colombo>' 
cost now consid eni iBr more than double what they could be 
procuredfipMtfP^857. Even so, if of good qui^ty, they are 
iijjlli ■ HiilT&iJir'bniij , and recent eimrience points not to their 
fs^ut to their judicious use. We intended that this should 
be our concluding notice of Mr. Sabonadiere’s book, but so many 
topics suggested I >7 it still remain for discussion that we must 
devote oue more article to the work. 

COFFEE PLANTING AND THE BOREB. 

To the Editor of the Homewevrd Mail,** 

Sir, — In a recent issue of the Homeward Mail mention is 
made of the non-succcss attendant on bamboo planting in Coorg, 
in coffee plantations, as a preventive against the borer. This 
certainly was to bo expected as bamboos are the very hot beds of 
this dc.striictive insect. Therefore is it strange that such a 
measure should have been adopted ; but we daily see that facts 
are stranger than fiction ;** and certainly the idea of aflbrding 
the favourite nourislimeiit and resort of an insect with the view 
of enticing or bribing it not to injure your property is simply 
iionscu.so. 

There is, however, a plant, the growing of which might, and I 
think would, have the desired cflect of keeping the borer ami all 
such insects at a distance, as being a strong repellent. I mean 
the anoiias, all of which tribe contain a highly acrid quality, most 
fatal to insect life, the most common of ail, tho custanlapplo, 
being tho most strongly imbued with this princiide. (Jonsequeut- 
ly, there is reason to hope that the growing of this plant plenti- 
nilly, intei-mixed with the cofleo ones, might have mere e/fect in 
keeping the coffee estates free from these injurious insects than 
the attempt in Coorg of bribing them into harmlessness by 
aflbrding the noxiou.s insect its favourite resort, wherein to breed 
and multiply. 

I tlirow out this hint that some one more gifted than myself 
on this head may take the matter up, or those having the 
opiiortunity put it into practice, as certainly no harm if no 
good would accrue from cultivating this delicious and nutritious 
fruit. — I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Qeo. T. Halkv, Colonel. 


WYNAAD. 


We are happy to state that during tho past week we have 
received several com inunicat ions containing the gratifying 
intelligenco that tho prospects of tho coining crop are most 
encouraging. From an estate near Vythoiy we hear that even if 
no more rain should fall, — which is not likely to be the case, — 
at least sufficient has fallen, and the ground is sufticicntly satu- 
rated to have almost en.surcd tho fruit setting. As better 
prices are sure to lie obtainable now that the dreadful war is 
at an end, we think we may congratulate all intoreste*! in coffee 
upon the present signs of the times, and trust that this and 
subsequrnt years will prove that cofleo, as an investmont, is a 
must profitable one. We have been informed by “ several 
oldest inhabitants” that a season like the one w'e are now 
entering on, has not boon known for more than ten years. — 
South of IndAa Ohsrrvor, 


neilguerbieb. 

We are now enjo 3 nng most wonderful weather : the rain that 
used in former days when seasons were good to fall the last ten 
days in April has visited us early in March. Such a phenomenon 
w-e believe, has not Ixjoii experienced by that mythical person, 
the "oldest inhabitant.” Planters may fairly congratulate 
themselves on the splendid prospects before them. Coffee, tea, 
and cinchona have a fine future in store, if we may consider 
this early rain as the forerunner of a cycle of good seasons. As 
it is always preferable to be paid in advance, so it is well to 
score a few inches of rain rather before than after the time. At 
all events, the plants get a good start, and ore in a better posi- 
tion to meet drought, should it unfortunab^ overtake tnem, 
than if they had received no rain at alL Wo hear that this 
year there is. in gardens, and absence of insect life, which is 
very encouraging; as for the last three or four years it was 
almost impossible to raise even a cabbage before June. Turnips 
even ore reported to be growing fr^ly, and oats, sown last 
November, after bein^ ravage by the white butterfly catetpillars, 
which appeared in millions in January and were suddenly out 
off by an extra hard frost, are now doing well In fact, wherever 
we enquire, evidences of changed seasons appear on eveiy side. 
We are fortunate, for in England fknaen have had a hard time 
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TEA CULTIVATIOH. 

(Front an old Planter.) 

The properties^ manufacture, and cultivation of tea have pro- 
bably been familiar to the Chinese and Imlo-i hineHe races for 
untold centuries. Marco Palo meutiona the use of it as univor- 
sal in Northern China in the eleventh century; and it is in all 
probability coeval with the most ancient form of civilization. 
As is well known, it grows wild in Assam, and the tea shrub 
which was discovered there forty or fif^ years ago. is probably 
the same as that cultivated by the Chinoso and latterly by 
Europeans in the Himalayas. Change the respective localities, 
and each would, in all probability, under favorable circum- 
stances, develop into the other.' 

The tea shrun is p^*culiar to semi-tropical climates, by which 
I woiilfl convoy ^li mites, which without being absolutely what 
in India we call liot, are yot like the hot ones subject to a 
monso<ui or rainy saason. Such are China, Ceylon, tho Indian 
Archipelago, most parts of South America, <fee. ; hut tho tea 
plant cannot, os far as yot ascerLained, be profitably cultivated 
in all of thoni. In such countrios it is to be noted that the vine 
will not tlonrisb, nor can gra^x's worth anything be produced, 
Moisture and cloiuly weather prevailing in tho sminrior month 
which provoiits the fruit ripening ; roughly sjieuking, where 
grmios grow well, tea will not answer and vice vn'na. 

This the Jesuit missionaries disi-overed when, during the last 
cientury they undertook to make wine at Pekin hut failed 
in doing so, though they supposed that nothing would ho 
easier. 'Phe same failures have been made iu various parts 
of the world with respect to tea. 

Ell thubiasiie innovators and developers have tried itiu Mexico, 
Brazil, tho Cape, Australia, New Zealand, Chili, &c., hut (though 
lately there have been favorable accounts from California) 
hitherto without success. It would bo as well, by tlio way, if 
some scieutitic botanist, or horticulturist, or arborist, or all tliroe 
combined, would publish a work giving us tho hiabiry of the 
acclimatizations which during the present century have been 
tried and f dir d ; it would save an immensity of money, trouble, 
and disappointment. 

There exist iiuruerous people who seem to think that any- 
thing that grows in Eurojwj will grow in India, if only planted 
and watered. 'Phey propose to introduce Itihslom Pippins into 
the Central Provinces, hazelnuts and grapes into the Monghyr 
Hills, &c., &c. 

Those same ])eople if they hoard an English landholder talking 
of planting an avenue of mangoes in his park would see tho ab- 
surdity at once ; but somehow, though they can understand 
Indian trees and shrubs not answering iu Kent or Sussex, they 
can’t understand English ones not doing in India. Perhaps they 
think that as they have succeeded, plants and trees from their 
part of the world ought to succeed too ; qui£n sabe, as the 
Portuguese say. 

Another ticklish peculiarity of tea is that though the seed 
in certain soils and climates may germinate freely and produce 
fine luxuriant seedlings and plants, it is quite jioBsiblo that 
the manufactured produce may turn out, however great care 
has 1x3011 taken with it, to be of very inferior quality as a 
beverage. Sundry acute and enterprising individuals have 
l^n “ let iu” in this manner. Tho fact is that profitable tea 
planting requires a combination of circumstances in soil, climate, 
elevation, moisture, &c., &c., npt to be met with everywhere. 

Tea was introduced into the N. W. Provinces and the N. W. 
Himalayas about 25 years ago, a groat deal of expense and 
trouble being taken by Government to procure plants and seed 
of^ood qu^ty from China, Chinese manufacturers. Ao., &c. 
It is to be noted, however, that this said trouble ana expense 
was not incurrea by a liberal Government for tho benefit of 
their own count^mem of those, in fact, who now carry on 
the enterprise. The Englishman, the traditional interloper, 
was never contemplated in general orders,” the idea being 
that “ the Natives” would jump at the notion, go into the new 
branch of industry with a will, and make a good thing of it. 
which would raise the revenue and redound to the credit of all 
parties concern^. It was only when they discovered that 
blacky (who is not fond ofmmpmg at all) would have nothing 
to say to the business, when, in spite of all favorable con- 
ditions, inducements, persuasions, and promises they found 
tfiit nothing on earth would induce hhn to itimp ; that they, 
to save oim credit, sent <mt^ the tushways ana 

hsdtfee'^'and oflfiuped worse tenns thoxi the Natite hod refused 
to we British interloper. ^ 


Having vaihly spent eight 6r tOii years, 
to soft-sawder bla^ into going eoead, the 
finding it, what is vulgarly oaQed, rather blOel^Ol^^i 
in 1856 a notification to tho effect that they were propintd tof 
make grants of land (waste) to individuw (EuropeOns) wHbo 
were willing to undertake the cultivation of tea m Knmaon, 
the Deyrah Dhoon, Kangra, Ac., that such should be sup- 

y liod with plants and seeds gratis, and the reports of Hr. 

omeson, Sui^iintondent of the Govoniment Botanical Gar- 
dens, N. W. P., with those of other officials connected with the 
Qxjierimont, was published for the information of iutending 
' rs. Unfortunately this information, which was all the 
hod to go upon, besides being rather meagre, was 
^g^^takou conclusions and calculations ; it was 
the worK^^fc%gt^i)f a man who thought ho could answer 
^f an exporiment, without taking 

oiit the proposition or the 

us hypUVIiei6(|ip^^audod;' For exam- 
proved faot thawBjSwtoof tea bushes 
*y circumstances, yicur^QjMhs. or ihere- 
per annum, and strongly rcou^lmmlod the 
iiinbjr of acres (np to l,fl(H)) bouig^^jMt^der 
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lervcd, nobody jiossessed in those day 

of tea cultivation other than that cou^' 
^ovornrnont reports, and these reports worol 
lovernmont having been experimenting in variousi 
last 1 2 years) supposeil to be trustworthy 
Tho planters accordingly calculated tluit 
200 lbs per aero (tho lowest estimate given) ^4 
a toleraidy profitable return, and so they 
one at (hot figure, but tliey discovered, after 
oir cajiital in planting out tlio utmixit area their 
admit of, that tho real yield of good but unmiv 
nstoad of being 200 lbs. was 50 lbs., or exactly one 
en uiuler) what Dr. Jameson had named. Those 
of the irn perfect and inconclusive natiiro of Dr. 
^jport, viz., Ins stating the average yield per acre at 
his recommending the largest possible areas to 
cultiviition, did more harm than all his other 
together; I therefore avoid remarking upon or 
st of the work, which is not likely to mislood 
.ys. It may, however, bo hero noted as an 
practical value of official opiuions and of 
entalising, that the dicta and prophecies re- 
futiiro of tea, the modus operanclif &o., of those 
had been many years in the provinces, whore tho 
wore coiKluoted, wlm had experimented in it them- 
cre supposed to know all about it, have for the most 
utter laflacies. 

as first iLSMortod that “the Natives” would eagerly 
iiltivatiou; this turned out a mistake, 
as next reprosen led that tea cultivation might be 
dertaken by anyone with sufficient capital, that 
light and oasy, and that the best plan was to 
foto to tho siqierin tend once of trustworthy Native 
tho reverse wus found to bo the case, 
held to bo incontrovertible that companies stood 
' aiice of success than private planters, the theory 

L.* 1 .. ....... ^..1.4 A.. ..A.. 


stem 
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being that tli^^ largo capital would enable them to 
reverses, to holA\ii, and ultimately run down tho lattKjr. 
running down waswot yet come off. 

4th, — On the faille of all attmnpts at profitable tea cultiva- 
tion, based on tlSk Government experience and on the 
Government experiniei^l practice, the official guidances, going 
“ right about face” with^^rming nromptnoss insisted that the 
whole enterprise was ad(*aMion ann a snare and impossible ever to 
suveerd. Events are now s^wly but surely proving this to be 

am 

sorry to be obliged to state in the course of my experience 
(extending over 15 years oi^SUiet'eabouts) 1 cannot recollect 
having seen them moKo one go^t^ne. 

(To be ^^imied) 

x" 

KANGRA VALLEI^BAS. 

Sir, — In your impression of the instant, I was sorry to 
perceive that “ Scrutator” has again rusn^into nrint on the head- 
ing of Indian Teas, ’ and attempted to refute the answer I have 
to his former letter on the same subject in the Pioneer of the 
11th October 1870. I say “ sorry/’ because I have to repeat the 
gist of the letter to object tex every word of which I uphold, 
because I advanced nothing I cannot distinctly prove. When 1 
see an unsupported attack on l>oth the tea and district of 
EAngra, I feel Doiind as <ine interested in that locality to dis* 
abuse Scrutator” of bis notions, which are quite contrary to tjl^e 
feots. *'^rutator'’ remarks in his first letter : — If this tea was 
no better than the last crop grown at Holta, it would have result^ 
ed in a heavy loss to the grower, as two per pound was the most 
which was offerad for that crop.” He now sa 3 ’s, 1 misunderstood 
the statement, and that the year referred to was the last on 
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whioh the Gtovoriiment held the eetete. It is a pity he did not 
then atate the aame in hlaok and white ; for, not 1 only but all 
my frionde who read the letter understood it to rerer to the 
crop of 1869, and were very indignant about it ; and if I had 
not written denying the statement, others were ready to do so. 1 
am confident that all my assertions in the Pioneer of the 28th 
Ootobor 1870 can be verified by the Kangra Valley tea-planters. 
It is well known that the Kangra teas aro not so strong for 
mixing purposes as the Assam ; but that they are bought up at 
high prices, and in some cases at even higher rates in London 
than the Assam teas, 1 have evidences in niy escritoire to 
prove. This shows that they are mainly inquired after for tlwfc*' 
purpose of drinking without any admixture, because the njy>4 fey* 
and delicatoly-Bcented flavuiir is largely appreciated, 
ing oonsumers. A great London tea dealer informed 

me that in some instances the Kangra ^ibStiu^luod for mixing 
with China growths, as a , V'extra^ ‘ portion sufficed 
to permeate witli its qaa’litios rf^Hrge quantity of the 

usual tasteless nia^* Anyhow, whA^er for mixing pur- 
1)0868 or remains the same,.vl^^ that Kangra teas 

all at the London auction sales re»^^ed extreme rates 

on Siiy occasions ; and' have at times eUi)sed the prices 

the Assam Company ; and of tr 
^ maintain that the residents 
and in Kangra if they require it, anil many can 
Ihey declined to purchase well suited for toa 
(tpoaks extremely little for the groat experience 
Resident” if ho thought it worth his while to 
[toa garden that was “ miserably had and unfit f< 
the truth woro known, it would probably bo 
“ oldest resident ’^ from want of tact and skill in m 
natives had himself alone to blame for bis ill-succosi 
land. Tho co.Mt of land carriage to tho neaiost sen-p( 
less higher in Kangra tlian tlmt lU’ovailing in Assair 
but an overwhelming sotofF against this is in the 
paid for labour, viz., Us. 4 i)er iiionMem, and which b. 
imported. Tboro is no scarcity of labour iu the Kar 
aiKi I ha VO heard of many planters turning away hainHHhcy li 
no work for. J 

Tho cooIics are all men of the distru t, — say t wo^criird.s from 
the neighbouring villages, and the roiiiainder from j £rious places 
none of which being as a rule south of the Sewabiik Tlange. I 
also repeat that ‘‘ tho hnllc of tho plantations is^rou nice sloping 
ground,” (I referred only to the Kangra Valley), a. u.sit to which 
on “Scriilator’.s” part might pcuhaps convince the accu- 

rocy of this .statement. You will ob.scrve that the Vord ‘‘ imik*' 
to which exception has been taken, allows .some p(u\ion to boas 
‘‘ Scrutatoi*” has dosenbed it, on ground usiuiniig t<>\ .o terraced. 
Ah Scrutator” lias seen lit to dispaiMgc tho Kangra tc^, climate, 
soil, formation of land, supply of labour, without tljp amallest. 
foundation in fact, 1 therefore heg mo.st distincyl to deny 
his assertions, and to suggest that both ho and his fr/ this should 
favor the Kangra Valley with a visit and n.sk the s^ /eral plan- 
ter.s their opinion on tho above .subjects. T ha<l almU .t forgotten 
to notice the following in “ Scrutator’s” la.st letter- ‘‘jV <1 the state- 
ment that at I’alniiporc Fair tho present proprietor alluding to 
the Holla E.stalo) .sold his tea for 1, and 2 U.s. per is a .start- 
ling comment on former management which c«)uld/'-nly produce 
tea worth two annas.’' I quUt agree with ^ Scr ator” in this 
being a very but since Le'ly /lears to doubt 

tho truth of the staiemont. I recommend him write and H.sk 
cither Major Charles Slrutt, or his manager, v^bnt it. Uefeiring 
* to tho toa made at the (lovorniiieiit liai don o^HloIta beforo it wh.s 
sold to Major Strutt, ‘‘ Scrutator” in his fjAt lett*'r .say.s, I have 
no hesitaiinu in saying that every lb. ofyCfca grown b3^ Govern- 

“1 conclude 


il)sed 

also 1 possess 
obtain more 
jl you of lands 
‘iltivation. It 
tbo “oldest 
40 acres of 
tea;*’ and if 
d that the 
i.iting with 
i obtaining 
is doiibt- 
r (Jachar 
ower rate 
iiiot to be 
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»’a Valley, 
ll«Kl 


— j ---n . — o- 

meut has co.st 10 (ten) Us. per lb., proUmiy moit 
by inviting “ ScrutatoF’ to prove thi^ojsertioii. 


Kangra, 8th March 1871. 
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THE CACHAR 


G A 


ARDENS. 

Kumaov, lei March, 

The past fortnight has 1/ a splendid one for all iritere.it- 
ed in tlio cultivation of r ^ther earth in the.se parts, up- 
wards of three inches rain having fallen, making 
total of 5 inches and one' Kith for February. The temperature 
fell .some 7 or 8 mche.s/^,hd hoar fro.st became very hoary, giving 
a severe check to vegetation, which bad iiiado great progress 
under the previous mild sparinglike weather. For tho last week 
there has been a succession of brilliant sunshine and accom- 
panying blue skies, and the thermometer having risen to nearly 
its original figures trees and flowers are rapidly bursting into leaf. 

In a short editorial in your issue of the 26th ultimo, you quote 
some statistics regarding Cachar and its tea gardens, whioh 
■would seem to give a satisfactory reply to the oft-repeated query 
"why does tea not pay P’* It is to be hoped, however, that ihe 
future will give a more satisfactory reply to the above query than 
the past has been able to do with regard to the sister district in 
miestion. In a late is.sue of Touhnin ^ Oo^e Weeldy CiradetTf 
the average prices of Cadhar teas sold in Calcutta from 15th 


to 81st December last, sre 4ii 
the quantities of tea sold ana 
be uninteresting to some of the 
whioh numbers amonfl its oc 
of men. During the mrtnij 
hundred and sixty-four 


a 

iuoted,^4>:^JI^ few 4d^tsiis pf 
ntdmi mty not 
of the DelM 
all sort and conditions 
^uestion one thousand three 
of Cachar tea were sold by 


auction, some plantatio^^i^eroyed as low as 11 aanas and 
6 pie per lb., while 0 JOramiiuged as high as Rs. 1-2-6 per lb., 
the average of ^itp^e averages being 15 annas and one- 
fourth of lb. Taking each chest to average 801 bs., a 

J^^\ir5d fOifl^B. were sold at four auctions within two weeks. 
Tide teas sold making up the average consisted of Pekoes, Pekoe 
Seiichongs, Souchongs, Congous Broken teas and Dust. In 
Cachc^ a.s in other tea districts, doubtless te^^planting suflTered 
from iguorauce, carelessness and stupidity on the part of tho plan- 
ters, but the figures quoted before seem to shew that the tide has 
turned there as it has elsewhere. To my knowledge one of the 
Cachar tea gardens has this last season made a clear profit of 
Jls. 60,000, and last year or the previous season it clearedB», 65,000. 
In this province I know several estates which duHng last season 
cleared all expenses^ leaving an ov*»rplus available for dividend, 
but these plantations are in the hands of men who make tea- 
phinting a labour of love and an avocation followed after with 
enthu.sia8m, and it is to bo hoped that these aro but the begin- 
nings of better things to follow. 

Tea-planting in this province has suffered frqna eeveral species 
of planters. 

Ist. — Wo shall say there is the lazy plantin’, who eflocts kid 
gloves aii<l look.s after his plantation in his bungalow, whero he 
amn.se.s him.sclf all day or nearly so, trusting almo.st entirely to 
natives, [n the evening when work has ceased tho tindul or 
chowdry arrives at the bungalow makes hi.s obeisane *, and is 
addressed “ Salam chowilry, kam aj utcha hai ? ” “ Ha .sahib 
khoob utcha liai,” replies tho chowdry; “ Hohut atcha chi)wdry, 
salam,” ie]>lies the .sahib, and tbi.s going on from week to week, 
and from month to month, the roMilt i.s that for every 1 00 rupees 
spent the estate gcU value on work for 40 or 50. No wonder 
that tea .should ))a3^ as it has been doing ! 

2nd. — We shall .say there is the ignorant and conceited 
planter, for ignorance and conceit generally go hand in hand. 
Thi.s gentleman is a shade better than hi.s lazy brother, for 
although the light which is in him is well nigh darkne.ss, he acts 
more or leas to his farthing rash-light , but tho details of hi.s 
cultivation and general management are something unique, to 
tho unbounded satisfaction of his .shareholders, who, like a cer- 
tain character wo rond of in Shakspear, he has been paying 
“ with vow and promise.s” these dozen years. Of him and his 
idio.syncraoy, however, more anon, 

TEA CULTIVATION ON THE NEILOHERRIES. 

[by JAMES MACPHERSON.] 

Mamifneture ofBlach Teas, 

The various means of producing black tea.s aro almost unli- 
mited ; so much depends upon the skill and convenience of tho 
workmen, tho si/o and convenionro of the factory, and tho stato 
of tho weather, that the conditunis manufacturo, and conso- 
quciitly tho ([uality of the manufacterod product, are necessarily 
very varieil. 

With a factoi’y of a sufficient size, and with an abundaiico 
of fuel and good arrangements, the manufacture of tea may he 
rendered .almost iudcpemlent of ihe weather. Should the 
reverse of these conditjons be tlie ease, the manufactured tea 
will, as a rule, Hidfer iu quality, from tho imixissibility of sup- 
plying all the roiiditioii.s of space, time, and heat. 

Tho first stage of the manufactur * will be the gathering in of 
the green Icaviis ; anti it will be necessary to make some few 
remarks upon tho condition or .stage of growth to which tho 
plants should have arrived before tho crop should l)e picked. 

It will be necc.ssary to keep tico impoi’tant objects iu view, 
viz., tho obtaining a maximum yield of leaves, and at the same 
time preserving tho health and vigour of tho plants. Many 
and serious blunders have been, and still are, committed in this 
direction. No pains should bo spared to x^rosorve a proper 
baJanco between tho leaves and roots of the tea plant under 
cultivation ; the health of the one depiends entirely upon the 
vigour of tho other ; if the leaves are overplucked the root 
action si^eedily becomes impaired, the leaves will be prodAiced 
in smaller quantities as a natural consequence, and the whole 
plant will speedily assume a stunted and unhealthy appearonoe. 
The Chinese have found that three (spring, summer, aud 
autumn), may be advantageously taken in their dimato ; and 
there cannot oe a doubt but each of these crops are made up of’ 
two or at most three pickings, and that they albw their pl^ts 
to make a good and abundant growth before they venture to^ 
rob their foliage. 

Any other course would inevitably ruin the health of their 
shrubs ; indeed, they admit that in those instancjeis where th^ 
are induced to pluck the young and undev^ped spring leaves 
for the manu&cture of Peltoe teas, the heidth end vigour of thei 
plants receive at *<^ry materiid check. 
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The differenceo^ll^^s of coarse in favour of healthy plants, 
and it is an uttor m9|B|^o suppose that the taking twenty 
pickings per annum a greater weight of tea than the 

iakinK ten ; there must^^^^nparatively less in each picking 
when twen^ are taken, while^fe^quality of the produce will 
eventually be impaired, from tni^y^umstancos Of the iilants 
being checked in their vigour. 

The young shoots should be allow^l^^^nake six or seven 
leaves before the pickings are taken, aiiolffl^^iotorminal bud 
and Jbhe tree leaves below it, together with stalk, 

should be pinched off, thus leaving four leavJ 
their base, ready to burst into a succossional growl 

Should bulk, rather than fineness of texture, be a dosidoratuin 
■the fourth leaf may be taken, if it be sufficiently tender to make 
into tea. 

A good gang of woinon who are vrell acquainted with their 
work will average from 18 lbs. to 2o lbs. eac‘b of green leaves 
i)er day in the spring ; T have bad women pick as much as 211 
lbs , while from 24 lbs. to 2H lbs. was a very common day’s work. 

It is an excellent plan to pay the women so much i)er lb. for pick- 
ing, regulating the price accordingly as yoin* plants may l>e ^oung 
or old, or give an abundant or only a meagre crop of leaves. 

It^vas my practice to lower the price per lb. as the women 
l)Ocame hotter acquainted with the w» k, commeueii)g at half an 
anna f^er lb. and yearly reducing the price until the work was 
at last taken Jit a quarter anna per ib., and even this latter 
price is too high when the «lay’s work is <loue the Avomen 
bring in their leaves to lx weighed, and if any of their baskels 
bo found to contain unduly coarse leaves, the whole day’s vsork 1 
should be conliseated ; if this be done ouee or tAviee it will i 
operjito very beneficially upon the careless ])ickers. As tin* . 
leaves are weighed they must be s[)read thinly ii]ion cloths or ' 
mats ; they should be from JJ inches to 2 inches thick, and i 
great care should bo taken to preserve tins tliu kness (‘Viaily, a.s 1 
fcraieiitation in this stage is to he carefully aA'oide<l. The le«i\i‘s | 
usually remain thus spread out from four or live o'clock in the 
evening until seven o’clock next morning. In tin' moiimig 
early, if there he sun, the leaves should he exposed to the air i 
and tossed in the Lauds until they are Haceid and tin* edges 
present a bruised or reddish apiiearaiice. If then* he no sun 
this work must he (h)iio witfiiu doors, especially m rainy Nxeatlior, I 
ami ample aceonmiodatioii Avill ho imhspfuisahle for those ' 
purf loses on largo estates. When the Avithermg is conifileie the I 
roasting eonmienccs ; the roaster takes a doulile handful for 
each roller (one roaster being ample for a dozen rollers), and 
this allowance is thrown on the p;m and kej^t constantly and 
briskly in motion for four or five minutes. Tho pans are 
hcatod to such a degi’ce that the leaATs erac*klc when thrown 
iqxm them : no especial degree of heat jirodiices this crackling 
in all loaves. Very succulent leaves will eraekh' ami 
part with their moisture ami become flaccid moic readily 
than older, harder autumn leaves; hut for general punioses 
it will he sufficient to have the pans so hot that a < raekli ng 
souml is produced, ami if the heat should A’ary a few d(‘gree.s 
more or less the inconvenience will be an unpleasantly hot job for 
tlie workman if the pans are too hot, and a }>roIonged roasting 
before he eati render his le*ives sufficiently flaccid if tho 
pans arc too cold. 

When the leaves are sufficiently flaccid they are thrown upon a 
table with a bamboo mat nailed upon it, and the rolling eom- 
monees; this operation requires great care. Every effort sliotdd he 
made to retain a coolie who rolls tea readily ; co<dies diffier mucli 
in this respect. Voung lads with ])liahle lingers will often attain 
tile peculiar action require<l in rolling in tAvo or tliree days, 
Avhile others are seemingly quite incapable of ue([niriiig it. Kor- 
tuno very well compares the motion to that of a hakei* kneadnig 
dough ; both hands are used in the same Avay. The hall t)f 
leaves is firmly chwped in both hands, tlio thumb of the right 
hand lying close on tho mat, and the iingers and thumb of the 
left hand overlying the right ; the hands are then pushed <mt- 
wards, and tho haU of loaves should at the same time receive 
f hreo or four complete timis under the hands before the arms 
are fully extended. The leaves arc then drawn inwards, and 
again pushed outwards, and so the operation continues until the 
leaves arc sufficiently rolled, (’oolios differ somewhat in their 
7 nodud operandh ; some men alternately reverse their thumbs 
for the outward stroke, and these men are generally the host 
and easiest rollers ; they seem to completely turn rouial the ' 
leaves in their hands more evenly and readily. This is all- 
important, so far as apfiearance is concerned, for upon the leaA'es 
being well and evenly rolled without breakage, depends the 
future appearance of tho tea. It must be borne in mind, lioweA'cr, 
that the principal object the rolling is to express the super- 
abundance of green acrid juice from the leaves ; this should lie 
the more particularly attended to in the prejiaration of black 
teas, as in their manufacture great dogrees of heat cannot l>e 
employed to drive off the juices in tho earlier stages of the 
process. It will commonly take from five to ten minutes 
(^Micording to the quality of tne loaves) to well and thoroughly 
express the juice and at the same time give the leaves a good 
even twist. I have commonly allowed one cooli^for every 20 


lbs. of leaf, and one roaster for every twelve rollers. ^As tho 
leaves are finished rolling they ore separated and strewn thinly 
U130U a cloth, kept in the aWle, and ' protected fVom diying 
currents of air until the da/s work is complete ; they are then 
well mixed, so as to render the whole day’s work of a uniform 
quality ; they are then packed in baskets, holding alxmt a quarter 
bushel, and are alloweil to reniuiii thus packeil from 5 p. m. until 
7 a. m. next morning. The leaves should he packed moderately 
tiglit, and phu^otl in a part of the factory where a thermometer 
wmihl shew about 73 ® of Falireuheit. 

Tho degree of fonuentatiou may always bo regulated by placing 
'^Jjaskets in a warmer or colder ixisition, or by the degree of 
with Avhich the leaves are pressed into the boskets, 
should he maile fit tho top of the boskets within. 
If the (m*^^^^|||io^ias ]Aroceodwl in a proper manner the moss 
of leaves shmiU^pi^ll^mtho morning a pleasant malty smell, 
.a^uniform dull oraii^^^P^^|^|nio(WaUdy sensible degree 

In tho iii(»rning the of the 


baskets and the lea 
hands, they shoul 
ch>th.s ill the sh 
pans should lx 
stirred until 
abb* amoiuit 
of tea are roa.*- 
upon the cl 
process is ct>ii 
ci.immy feel, 
three' liours 
again repeat t 
uiglit. >iext,i! 


separateil by Ixung^flffibi^JS^twoou the 
len ho thinly and unifornily®T\c^ upon 
to aAA^ait tho roasting ; tl^!^||§^ing 

alf filled, and the loaves kept con^^ ' 
are wanned through, and a con§ 
tho moisture is disjHilled. As the pansfuT 
^d they shouhl again be spread out thinly ] 
IS until the whole are done. When this ! 
)lete, the leaves Avill have a slightly moist and 
ul a strong vegetable smell. After lying two or 
^posed to till' air, this kind of roasting may he 
and the leaA’cs again spread out tlrinly for the 
)rning, if there he siiii, the lea\'os may ho exposed 


to it, still rrfiaiinng thinly spre.ul upon tlio cloths, and when 
they an* tli'j/'-ipiai fers dry or more, they may he carried in for 
1lu‘ final dijlng^ner charcoal (ires. 

In the (®’ing ]n*oei*ss, the greatest care aviII he iierossjiry to 
provide agSnst the tea lieing smoked or burned. If hot water 
weib useomtliis burning or smoking would he impossible ; tho 
pipes wouliBe laid paiMlli*! in a brickwork iroimh, so arranged 
(hat they ^^ild prqf^cnt tin* largest iiossihlelieating surface, 
anil till* tea ifcght either he ])laccd aho\e thorn on cloths, or mi 
wire-work IVailJ^, and within a foAv inches of their surface. At 
present, howej^^wdh eharcoed (ires the greatest care must l)o 
taken that m Waives drop u]>oi» the fire, as they burn anil 
cause smoke ^hieli imparls di.sagreeahle flavour to the tea; 
smoke is Roi«(imes caust'd too by imperfectly huniod pieces of 
charcoal ; tl^ is also to he avoided ; such pieces should he very 
carefully piMod out heforo f.lie fires are laid. Wlien the fires 
are perfeetjr free from smoko, the tea should he ])laced over 
them in ha in boo haskels or wire skwes, and as the drying 

o^MTation ^fc(*eeds, (lu* tea shouhl he carefully remoxi'd from off 
the fire .it®tcrvals of a quarter of an lionr or so ainl tinned ; 
it should lnW)»>rnu in mind that the drier the tea heconios, the 
more readilyMt will burn, and tliat the tires should he allowed to 
deaileii towA'ds tho hitter part of tin* process. When the tea 
is perfectly Ay and cri.s]) it may be at once removed from tho 
fire ; the dej«e of dryness may he determined by the crispness ; 
if, upon hoing^ttcii, a leaf feels at all soft hetwoen the b'ctli 
it is insutfieienW|t dried. 

The drying cifcMcte, the tea may at once he sifted into congou, 
souchong, and ork^e pekoe, and packed in tin cauistors, or lead 
lined boxes, and sel^|n*ely fasteueil U[). 

Jf, liowexer, any cm^se leaves lia\'e heon picked, the te.as hoil 
best he packeil in storS^nns and there remain until tho whole 
.season’s iroj) is in. It ;;\iy then he lulvi.sahle to mix the A\holo 
of the teas in store, and i^jd pick, sift, re- dry, and then ]>ack 
tho whole, hut tins wilj*fl\n a great measure, depend upon 
circumstances, such as t he ii^irkot for which the teas are in- 
tended, <S:c. 

There arc, as before nientimlj^, many otlier methods of pre- 
l)ariiig black teas, such as sun liAiiig, drying on the pan, rolling 
before roasting, rolling after iliA second and tliinl roiistings, 
Avithoring in tlie sluide, iS:i*., hut iS^iny or all of tlie.se inetliode, 
it must alw'ay.s ho borne in mind tht\ fast drying has a tendency 
to give a green tea quality, and the f^re especially if tho drying 
medium bo artificial heat ; imh'od, th&rapidity with which teas 
are dried, soem to me to constitute the'ilj^iief ilifi’erences ; other 
])ai'ts of the process may he maile to moralize the effects of 
rapid «hying to a certain extent, but if tc^ be CA^er so well or 
evenly fermented, for instance, and are then at once dried off 
oil the pans, comparatively more of the essential juices will 
Ixi retained in the leaves, and they will, consequently, approxi- 
mate more closely to green teas. 

Ill separating teas, two inetlu^ls may ho employed, Wz., 
separating the leaves in the picking by selecting and separately 
jacking pekoe, souchong, congou, and bohea leaves, and preparing 
the selected leaves separately ; for this operation separate j^angs 
of pickers will he necessary. The most easy and economical of 
the two methods is to pick all the leaves with the stalk (as pre- 
vioiisly described), and then tosejiarate the finer leaves by sifting ; 
for this purjx>se two sieves will generally be sufficient, and 
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meshed majr he respeotively from the ono-aighth of an 
inch to a quarter of an inch for the separation of the very coarse 
autumn leaves; intennodiate sisesmay, of course, be us^ if it 
he dosirable. The smaller sieves will pass through orange 
pekoe, and retain souchong and oongon ; the larger sizes will 
pass through souchong and retain congou, &o. It will always bo 
advisable to pass the finer teas through the sieves first, as they | 
do not get so much mixed with the broken piirticles from the . 
coarser teas, if they are only once sifted. | 

Floive^-y Tolcoo, | 

This tea is entirely composed of the undevolopod couv^j|j[^*j?i 
leaf-bud, and groat care should bo taken to pick this uloins- l.io | 
best woman only can pick from eight to ten ounces perd/fmfv^'nese 
uiidevehjped leaves, so that the tea, if pure, iima£oJf^'necessit> 
be a very exjieiisive article ; it will bogM ■•TTdrSv to pay asmucli 
per ounce fi»r those binls. .**|g.rge for ordinary leaves, I 

and even at that h 3 ^^*’.ite to take the work, • 

as they find it s(v-^^^^y?Pous. It cannnft* t© made in very greai 
bulk, and better to regard X®< as a curious luxury 

l^Clio liMvoi an- brou}.ht in thoyaiv and spread 



Upon chdliH for the night ; in tin 
y to the air and sun to evai»orate the jui . . 

) remain until above I(» a. m., according tor^ie weather, and 
they will then teel veiy .slightly crisp to UiiHouch ; are 

then taken in and rt lasted nme <jn ii nioderalvly cool pan ; no 
rolling will be nee('ssar\ , as the uu(leN’el()[)eiF® bmls do not 
contain more juices th.inmay he e\ .ipor.ited, siii^' they are umre- 
ovei* as well rolled -ind eompa^t a^' nalnve cMy' make them. 
After till* roa ting I'whieli should he Ldiefully perfejp tied *<0 iis not 
to jli'.stroy the while lMir\ [ud\ erescenee) is P ‘inplete, the 
loaves inav be agMin spread out U[»on cloths lu tliW shade, ami 
they may tlms ri’iii.iiii until next moniing ; they tlien be 

ex|X>s(‘d to a day or t^^(»^lay^s sun, taking *iMro to 
turn them ; the tea may then ho linally dried o 
fires and it must tlien he packed dosely in gootl bo^ 3 ^^, as tJK).se 
liner dos«*ri[>tions of to is .ire \ery liabl (3 to got mn| y and ^oil 

on Tens. 


^bing they are ex 
• they may thus 


THE lIMKE 

juDin>oir,.8ni 

Comv.'-oThe market rosiaiivi .there woe iM-^eppMa 

to bid at the sales to-day, a pliQportion being jboqghtlii^ 410 
prices of that which sold bem^ lain ra^erjlowar. 

Plantation Ceylon. 12 tieroos 10 harnsls <^142 
only about a third parK'aveo casks sold ; small to mid^U^ 

60 s. to 66s. 6d., and grey 60s. to 6^. the principal p^Jj^ 

bought in at 76 b., for middling to good oolory ; the bags con 

sistfid cbjlafpos. riage and mixed lots, and sold at 48s. to 61s. 
vtTettsjit^J'.Lloaklalf bales withdrawn. 

1,167 bags washed Kio nearly all sold ; middling to good boh 
colory, 618. to 66s. 6d. 60 bags lyiwashed bought in at 57 b. 

This market has been dull since the issue of our last circular, am 
prices arc about Is. to Is. 6(1. per cwt. lower. In publio sales 1,70( 
casks, 684 baiTols and 1,020 bags Plantation Ceylon wore mostly sob 
at 57s. to 618. for small, 61s. to 69 h., for low middlng to middling 
72s. to 82s. for good middling to good bold colory, and 74 b. to 828 
6 tl. per cwt. for pcaberry. Of 1,490 bags Native Ceylon abou 
one-third sold at 57s. to 68 h. 6 d. for good ordinary, and 60b. per cwt. 
for peaberry 1,5^ bngs Bonthyuo Singapore, were bought iu a 
69s. to Ols., of which 165 bags have since been sold at 58s. 6d. per cwt 
233 half bales Mocha sold at 85 r. to 96s. for ordinary mixed to gooc 
groonish 52 half bales long berry were bought in at lOOs. per cwt 
7 tierces and 320 cases NeilghoiTy sold at 618. to 668. 6d. for smal 
colory to middling grc'yish, 738. 6d. to 74 h. Cd. for good middling colory 
and 7.3a. to 77s. Gd. per owi. for peaborry. 28 casks and 13 caset 
Travaneore sold at G9s. to 70s. per cwt. 

LONDON SllTlSnCH, FOR TJfK FIRST NINE WEEKS OF THE YEARf 
•1H71, 1S70 AND IKGO. 


.ice.ision.illv 
>1* elitircotil 


that 


/ C// I ens. is 

Tho principal dilleivnec between green and l)l/^< Lea 
the one is i.ipidl^ dried an<l the <tlher slowly. 

In green tea the drying eomnienees as soofi Hu' leaves ;uv 
brought to the factory, e<inHe(|U<‘iitly tlu‘ jiiK of the leaf and 
its oolornig matti r h.i\e had hith' time to «. i\ i\ pine h mate rial 
chemical change. Tpon the leaves being wcigr^jvl they may 
be at oiK'e ro.ist«‘d and rolled during the iiiyht^ijlj or, if it he 
odv'isahle to saeriliee cr)lor to coMieuKMice, the\ m.u' )>e spre.id 
out tliiuly <luriiig tla' night on cloths, uinl roasted ^'j’ly m the 
morning without any ailditional (^xposnie ; the l^b^ (‘s in this 
fresh .st.ite w’lll nHjuire ratlier mor<' roasting tliaii l , tlie pivjia- 
rat 1011 of hlaik teas, hetore a sutheieiicy of th(‘ „ iiet‘s eaii ho 
driven of!' to render them ]KMfectl> tla<‘cid and p|^iil)le, and to 


facilitate this the pans may ho made a few <ljjgrecs hoLtei. | 
jWhen the hM\es are sutlicientl) roasted thi'Y m.iv then he xery 
carefully rolled, (‘\pres.siiig, as mm li as p(» 8 sihk., of the very ' 
acrid JUKI'S. It would luj a very good plan, iyter lolling the , 
leases, to pevfei tly expies-., the juice hy ]iassino through a | 

mvMs of s«)me kind, no injury to tho twist result, and tlie t 

d^dng o]K'ration W'lll be inneli fai ilitated, / d, I am disposisl > 
to hohe\e, the fl.ivor will also hi' Anu[>i o\ed. When 
tlje Jt'aves are |)erfeetly rolled and juices t borough I 3 ' 1 

ox|^rossed, they may l)e thinly spn-ad (y(i iloths expoped ti> the | 
sun, for an hour or so to still fnrtlieiyd> anoriite l he juites (or, if ' 
tho weather be wet, they must he an.-ead under slu'lter) ; hero 
again the mUaiitagos of the hot w.y' .• sy.stom of heating would 
bo very great, th(‘ leaves could ho.*' ace<l o\erthe pipes to evapo- 
rate the jiiiees in any state of Wy weather, and thus very mate- 
rially lessen tho labour of dryinj^oft’ the teas on tlie pan. When 
the leaves have hoen suffieientr expopvsl to render tliem slightly 
crisp, tliey must then hctr.in/ rrecl to the pans and be kept cou- 
qtantly .stirrcil until they^^jro jierfeetly dry and tho dosirnd 
color is obtained. A siy'^ple of uncidoreci green China tea 
should be kept to imitaty' and w^lien the desired color is obtain- 
ed, the tea may then he t ’noved from tho [laiis. 

The roanting of p»r fn teas on the pan is really a hard and 
tedious pi ocess, aiuji Very effort .should be made to le.s,sen tho 
time .'uid labour recpiired ; one man cannot .stand at a pan con- 
stantly stirring and turning tho leaves from eight to ten or 
cloven hours (iiccoixling to tho .state of dryness of tho loav'es 
when the operation begins), and ho must consequently bo 
reliev^ed, ana it will .somclimt s bo advi.sablo to dry the loavo.s 
during tlie first day for four or five hours, and defer the obtain- 
ing tho requisite color until tho next morning. 

When tho color is obtained the tea should bo winnowed or 
sifted, and sorted into young hyson, gunpowder, and by sou ; it 
flUould then at once be packed in closo boxes. 
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Ceylon 

E. I. 

Mocha. 

Brazil 

Other 

P’opoign 

TotJil 

130 

.3,027 

6S0 

Ill 

1.0>1 

381 

5,054 

I'l 

2.704 

270 


20.3 

14 

.3,42 ) 

43 

2.031 

812 

00 

1,716 

34) 
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41 

1.3 

431 

8,114 

13.3 1 
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0>2 

14 

71 
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2,7(»8 

47 

1.C77 

000 

20 
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200 

2,813 
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14 

1 1.047 

061 

5,078 

.3^ 
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0S3 
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6, .382 

01 

3,023 

878 

2> 1 

1 1,-322 

2.32 
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1,27 > 
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11.387 

1,040 

21,208 

2^1 

12,011 

13,00* ! 

8> 

1,03) 

1,283 

10,-321 
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H.lOO 

_ 

1 

111) 

3,330 

03.3 

1j,00) 


CvLci irv, 14^/i March 1871. 

Tvnioo — We liav(' imthing of inmrc.gt to report in this market, 
there being Diily a tinv old lots of Tndigo loft unsold, chiefly 00 m- 
p»)fa'd of •7tnfd and ordinary Jimqfiore qualities for which sellers are 
not disposi'd to iiceept the market value. 

AViih leleieneoto the non eri)j), v\e nro glad to bo ablo to say that 
the Oetolx'i* plant is gcneially wt'll leported (ui over all I In* /vowier 
lUiiijal DistiK-ts, aud the rain wdiieh foil during tho early part of 
fills inomh hn.s ‘^ni'ntly iLssisted ])lanter8 in putting in thoir spring 
cultivation. In Tirhoot and Chninxih nhere tlio sowings were eflected 
e.uh, the f.dl^ef rain tiecesHiiciied the re-drilling of a portio n oftho 
lands, hut the loss from this cause appears to have hoen but slight, 
us the balk of the lands were only sown down after the w'eathor had 
cle.ariMl up a'-'aiii. 3'he advices from tho Benarc.'i and North-Wvst 
i'rot j/c os uH usual .it this early date. — Mrfsrs. Moran & Cn.*s C't^eiilar. 

Calcuita, 2271(1 Marc7i 1871. 

I.VDir.o. — Sensou *70-71 closed last month, aud the crop *70 is 
distnhuted to the \aiions destiiifttions as per memo hert' following. 
Since the pnhlie sales terminated some odd-and-end parcels, chiefly 
N.dive unmufftctiiie, have* .sold juivately at firm prices, and a number 
(T Kiiio])eaii aud American orders still on hand must romaiu un- 
exemUd till the year’s crop comes to hand next November. 

ArrilOXlVfAlB DlnTKIBlJlTON OF CROP '70. 


Shipped To fireat Britain... 

„ Germany, Holland & Belgium... 

,, llussia ... ... 7 

,, Franco ... 

,, Italy & Switzerland 

,, United States ... 

„ Persian Gulf, &c. 

Total Chests, Season *70-71 


10.500 Chests. 

4.600 „ 

3,000 „ 

1.600 „ 

400 „ 

2,100 „ 
1,600 „ 

23.500 Chests. 


Oalcutta, 22nd March 1871. 

Indian Tea. — T he season's supplies being about finished up, the 
sales nro very small, and cunserjuently the throe auctions held 
during tho week comprised only 680 chests offered, nil of which 
found bnyors excepting 20 chest.s. All desoriptions were well sup- 
ported at former prices, and good liquoring Pekoes were eagerly 
competed fur. 

Three small public sales have taken place during the week, con- 
sisting of 880 packages, all of which were disposed of- A large pro- 
portion of the teas offered were Broken Pekoes and Fannir^, mostly 
realizing full rates. Extreme prices continue to be paid for^ all 
doHcriptions, notwithstanding the rather unfavorable reports receiyj^ 
from London. Advicos received respecting the new crop continue CD 
be very satisfactory, and the season 1871-72 is expected to oommez^ 
some time in the middle of May, when the first public sales of the 
season aro expected to take place . — Toulmin A Co*$ Circular, 
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TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES. 

OENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 

Lcathci rui-tmanteaim lii all siKvti. 

Flat VallfKis in every mako. 

Overland Tnmks in all sizes. 

Leather Het Oases, round and square 
Square month Leather Ba^. 

Japan Uniform Cahvs In sizes, 
iiailway Trunks of overy make 
Canvas Dags for dirty linen 
Hats and Caps of every description 
Silk and Wool Aiirts in all sizes. 

Stout Flannel shirts, new iiattems. 

Warm Flannel sleeping suits. 

Now Algoa dlooping suits. 

Lambs' wool Undershirts. 

Winn Merino Undershirts. 

Lambs' Wool Drawers (lung and shoi t ) 

Warm Merino Drawers (long and short) 

India Gauze Undershirts 

India Gauze Drawers (long and short) 

Lambs* Wool und Merino socks 
White and Colored Cotton socks 
Warm Cloth and Ringivood Gloroe* 

Boots, shoes, und slippers, in every make 
Wool Mufflers and scarvos. 

Bilk scarves and Ties. 

Pocket Handkerchiefs, ready for use. 

Collars in all the new shapes 

Towels of every description, ready for use 

Paper Collars m all si/es. 

Railway Rugs in gre it \ ariuty 
Hcarletond Blue Blankets. 

Helmets and Sun H its on improved pruiciplc** 

Tweed Suits fVom Us 22 

Blue eerge Suits for Ovoilond Wear 

Courier Bags in various sizes. 

Canvas Boots and bhocs of all sizes. 

Braces and Elastic Delta. 

Hair Brushos and Combs. 

Toot* Brushes and Powders 
Mattrasses tiud Pillows 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT* 

Lndios* Trunks iitttd with Tray, &c 
Ladies' Bivgn in all sizes. 

Warm Tai*tan Wool Shawls 
Tartan Wool Plaids for Diessos 
Striped and Fancy Mohaus tor Drosses 
Scotch Winceys for Costumes, 

Travelling CoHtumes ready fur use, Dm 7-ti to Its t 
Waterppof Cloaks to cover the untiro Dress 
Warm Dresses, ready mode. 

Black Cloth Jackets, richly trimmed, Hs 0*8 to Ks 21 
Fancy Jai'kcts in great variety. 

Berlin Wool Jackets in all colors 
Bwlln Wool Ganbaldis in all colors 
Llama Jackets A Garibaldis in great variety 
Berlin VTool Vests, in all stylos. 

Berlin Wool Cross Ovess in all colors 
Warm Linscy Petticoats, ready made 
Blue Clotli Petticoats, ready tor use 
Warm Cloth Gloves in various styles 
Whito Laml.>s' Huso in all sizes. 

White and Coloured Merino Hose In all sizes 
Trimmed Huts in every stylo. 

Millinery Bonnets in great variety. 

Flowers and Teat hors, a choice ussortmeut 
French Merinos in every shade. 

French Llamas in all the now coloi^ 

Cambric mornuig Wrappers. 

Print und Cambric Garibaldis 

Kid Gloves In all sizes and eolui h 

Boots. Shoos, and Slippei's, in all Ibo new stales. 

Tho Snrewsbury Waterproof Cloak 
Jewellery in gre it variety 
Wool Head Drosses in all colms 
Tooth Brushes and Sponges 
Tooth and Violet ponder. 

Under-clothing, in great vaiivly 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT 

Warm Drosses ready for unc. 

Wmcey and Mohair I* rocks 
Under-clothlug lu all si/cs. 

Fancy Merino Hose in every size 
White Cotton Hoso m every make 
Btriped Morfno Hose in all sizes 
Knickorlxicker Hose lu all oolui-^ 

Fancy Merino Socks in every style 
White Merino Souks in all sizes 
White Cotton Socks in overy mwe 
Striped Merino and Cotton Socks 
Kniokerbocker suits fo^ Boj^a 
Straw Sailor Hats in nil hIzoh. 

Black and Drab Felt Hats. 

Boots and Shoes in every mako. 

Trimmed Hots in idl Stylos. 

Worm Gloves lu all Styles. 

Berlin Wool Jackets In all culm's. 

Berlin Wool Vesta in all sirzjs. ^ 

r«Uc«. 

sstimate can ha given (or an entire outfit. 

J. d: W. Wa\TSON & Co, 


vsnr IMFOSTANT TO 

SLLERS AND O.VERLAND 

BLNQ BRB. 

. rr^W mm -y 

22, Apollo Stree 
^posite the 8eci*etariate^ 
BOMBAY. 


Call special attentii 
from their Establish; 
climates 

I Overland Suit. 

1 Warm Suit. 

1 Over Coat. 

. 1 Rug with Straj 

2 Sleeping Suiti 

3 Flannel ShlrtL— 

.3 Silk and W^or Oxford Shii’t 
6 Undervests. 


tho following requisites which can always bo i. 
t at a few hours' uoticc, und will be found sulti 


.1 Menuo Dra^frs. 
3 Made up 
3 ines. 


1 duz. Conibrio Handkerchiefs* 
1 doz. Colored Handkerohlofli* 
1 doz. Merino Socks. 

1 doz. Cottou Socks. 

2 doz. Llnou Collars* 

1 Railway Portmanteau. 

2 Overland Trunks. 

1 Clothes Bag 

1 Courier Bag. 

1 Umbrella with cover. 

1 Overland Chair. 

Toadies* Overland Trunks. 


Cafahauft onm^pficaticn, eombtniup a Mott Ltbertil fof Ca»h and Cytiii 

* * Papmfnf. 

RBAR TEHTS & CAMP EQUIPAGE 

P EVERY DESCRIPTION 

TO ORDFB AT TilK 

FUTTEHQUfl^ ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFACTURING 
OOMPANY. LIMITED, 

lUT, BEST MATERIALS PROCURABLE, 


OP 


EXCELLE 

a: 


iNoq 

PRIZE and 

FIRST P^ 

BC 

Printed PTi! 


HANDSOME WORKMANSHIP. 

ESTABLISHED IN 103 8* 

PORATED AND REGISTERED IN 1866. 

DAL by N. W. PROVINCES* EXHIBITION bold 
at AGRA, during FEBRUARY, 1867. 

5R AND MEDAL BY BROACU EXHIBITION IN 
BAY, held during DECEMBER 1868, with 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
i Lists will be forwarded oii njiplicalion to 
Mbbmrb. PREM MASIH & Co., Ma/tuiging Directors, 


LAW JOURNALS 

Free of Poshn/e. 

JUDGMENTS 

O F tiu* High L‘ol!i.\s of Bongal, Madras, tho N. W. Pi*ovinces, 
and Bombay ; JiidgmeutH of II. M.’s Privy Council ; 

English Cases ; Leaduig Conosiiondcme, it Ac. 

aiw " No pnuiH have lieon smred in making it i>> uri ci, nml the ii'huH Iiub lieoii 
eminently sRtisfactoiy to ali^Vho subsciibc to tho ICtulras — Madrat 

Jfatf, July 10th 18H0. 

The Juri$f 18 very neatly got i^tK^nd i»i nted, iiiul tho pi ico m so inodoruto as ti. 
l)i iiig It u ithin the’ loach of cvei i \l.v iiitoi*c8ted in legal mnttci •* Wo are sure 
that It only requircn to be knoi\*®Aii oi<lcr(<i cotniu.ind the surno success in 
llougal that It bos alrcndi ilciciiod :>^itnincd in Maihiin und Bum buy. -Catcutta 
Seciew, April 1870. 


ANNUAL SL 
To the M \DRA8 JUUIBT fa/oA 
To tho HKVKNUE HEGI8TEK (f 
To tho BOTH PUBLir.vnON.S 


aiPTION 


Tl- 


(^Osb 

Credit. 

. JO 

Rs. 21 

10 

1 ‘f 

,, 

3b 1 

„ III 


Pombay, 1871. 


!f BoinriniLu AixoNsaro taken, a half-jeP^‘<"bMLupti'>n at Ks 15 is allowed 
if paid in Advamb at the time of urumum Jouiiials. 

\GENT8. 

THAl'KKR, SPINK & 

THACKER, VININO A Co.^inbay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Fomkii-1’iii», Jl-ulrn-s. 

• TboP.C. Judgment, in the January Juntf 1h7u, was only one month old. 

PERSEVERAHCE PRIHTIHC PRESS, 

26, PAllELIi ROAD, 

KXfcCLTES 

NEATLY, PROMPTLY, & CHEAPLY, 

PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING, 

RULING, NUMBERING, A PERFORATING, 
COPPER.PLATB AND WOOD PRINTING AND ENGRAVINC;, 
SEAL ENGRAVING, VELLUM ENGROSSING, DIH SINKING, BOOK- 
BINDING, GILDING, Ac* Ac. 

Printing mattrialt made, kept on hamt^ and procured to order. 
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June 


ENGIilSH FOTEL, BOMBAY. 

BRITISH HOTEL LANE, 

Al’Olil.O h'l'UKliT 

T jriS Jlokl IS fitted up and fiuntslied in llie most complete 

ininnei ii • c\im ii tj IiihLiiui hpuKl to umUi it tlio most couunodioiiH 
aiKli infuitabK FM iblishiuLiit both f >i (iUitlUiiLii and I iiniliuB, to bo foiindiu 
Hon L bay 

The SlcL])iii{( utnKTjtH im! viitiiw Jlnojith ucnpltt with every conveni- 
tmo, mil the stru t« ^t 1 I “'*1 i Imilim ss thioiiKliont thi picmi*«ci 

The Tabic will 1 c f mml l be abiiTnl i)itl\ Bii|iplu(l with vianda of nniivallod 
oxctlluicc ijul the c iliiiir^ (hi ntn u t is imiki the imiiiuhaU siii>crvihiou of 
the I'lopilctoi 

Tho Wliit *1, r Hill )i , mill ci uc fth Vci\ bi sL ilcsLiipti n MlpplKil 
the most ri ]i I 1 iti (I Ii iisiMlliL linhu md I tiLiiiiiital Mvikits ' 

nnct 1 L iiili I 1 tl> ii 1 It nil II Is 1 } IS I Mtiihhhhi Lilt t ) the l ition ii' 

Icis and IkL hit nts ill of w li ni m ij bi uti Hiniii iduted w ith the ctni^ 

•it m< dciiitc lI at 


fll^WRAH STEAM SAiy iULLS^^So" unQowimie(J haw 

Jsl_UM|<.nctodai|it*ji«iT 8 Stoftm S«(lr v»rtio«l and efrwlnr uwa, 

aro {•pirca to exteatu wen do«criMi(a 4 wino(tirortc on • lamacol*, Rstea 
caaVI uBlttiiied at dm Hotrnb Iron Wodift or «t tb« oAcoa, Hiwftiiit Stniot. 

w .aw* * Pd 

Onicuita, J'muftiy I81O. Fouiidora ami Mechanical Engiiiootn 


k( ts 

Lin^ -*01110 

The llottl Is i>l ismtlv siluitcd, md within flvo the RttUivoy 

ttatn n, and Ap 11 Ihindei . 

Hoiahaj August I " 570 . ^ 

^^SfflLVtllOTElk 


HOPE 



’‘.‘Ji'Azagon, bombX*^''- 


lAMILY JIOTl.K h !•, l.ctn },ioath 

i#* *** tl m Uni iiLL 1 01 likw Nh letiludK n ilow s oiccUtl 111 the 
* \stluh uld KU til tilU I mif it III lioil I \ ‘1 fmillics. the 
J m.of iHiLsj.tclf 1II3 1 b Ih t i' isU Lilt in time' I per ns wishiiiK ti 


^h- h i\ 111 it this II ti 1 
IS ( it \ III t i nl\ 


-V> dll in 

»riGf' The I’loprules ] losnnn Ihit it 1 1 iill\ iii 

olTei H KTi iitci iivmliL,(''t Ihi inMi tl m n\ tl . 

acc.nnt if It-* IniiL' niairst 1 i tl i I ni . O mini sf jut ut M ^ n md 

lien onoiiKh I. .Hu 1 mdn k tin i mi i ItV Iw ly Stitnns, hot 

boettUHo it has iN iM(\tinsi\ in I U i tifiiUunii unil nih>il> lultiiattd, mil 
interseitid h\ hioa I md \ lII kii t w ilk ( 

> I i the imiiHi-nu ill in 1 1 tiiUun f LLthknun it h Ihllf td if r ins ( ntircl> 

detuthed fi< III the othi i hmldings in the i mpoun 1 whei.^ y'’® cscellont le- 

lieNhuiLiitsin i\ be ol 1 Min .1 .. ... V* 


INDIAN TKANSJ^A GENEIIAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 

1 /6*' 

DICES — G, CHURCH L VNF, BOMBAY, 

’’ ACEMTS IN LONDON AND UVERPOOL- 

TUT- OCI VN l-Vl’BISM, and ANGLO- VMFRICAN EXPRESS, 
OVBKI VND AND bUirriNO AGENCY OFilCFJJ. 

I fi Afcor Sticit btrancl 'iO Kmpf Willnn ttioct City, and 40 Regent Circus 
Piccadilly, also " Atlas L\ press ’ Lnci poo), Glasgow and Manchester. 

MhssRs, N V fURIlANNFE & Co have the honor to inform Merchants, 
bhipiiers and thn I’lililii in gciiciiil that they iro piep*irodtoiiiidcrtnkctrans- 
nilsHiun I f pat.ils, pitleiiiH Biinplns inukiigos v ihiuhfu ii6aBui*e and mcrchan* 
ili/e by mills mdothii BtcTiners, iia boiithainpton ind Suez Canal and by 
(lippir ships nitisc tl ifts, luuu \piesH lollways, with economy, 8i>eed, rogii- 
laiity ml sifoty to tU pajNof th. gh bf 
I riBsagOH tnj, ij,cd, liiggiLG t.lloitcl, pKkctl iddicssed, cleared, ship^d, 
1 indcd w iiebjiise.l, md . ntfiilly torwarded, to any parts of the Unltea 
King Imn thi< u^li tin (Kern Fviusa K rw u ding c flic 0 

ln\ 1 ( 0*1 cclkdftd 1.,'nnst d(di\cr\ of ds c. mniiAsionB executed and mie 
(ollancoiis Hiiipliis (foMiv ksiiljitii n (.aiefiilly selected foi pnvitc families, 
il nil ssm binds ciKkil chibs instltiitions, colleges, ind books 
jniiKtii illy supplied md i\„eniv bnsiiK ss 111 gmii d done with Batisfiction. 

N V ( A ( I , havin^ li id ci n*,i ki ible expenenco in these special bruiiiheB 
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Titilk-jmxhicing food, the milk i» increased at tRe expense 
of the butter. 

I am afraid I have you a very long story, but I 

know these questions interest you as they do myself, which 
must be luy exciLse. 

Y»ni are at jsjrfect liberty to znako use of the whole or 
any part of this letter. — Believe me to remain, my dear Sir, 

Yoiira very faithfully, 

Francis Halsey. 


HIMALAYAN ENTFRPllIZE. 




TEA CULTIVATION— -Oi a 
(From 

^^JLAGO: \ 

To the 

.^f^t\ifV^v^dilJlrf^l Oaztdfe of Ivdi a. 

my last, or rafchor lay iirtyi install^ 


U[» my xaa^, «n x.ii-uvi itij meju ui, by noting 

prophecies ami “had .shots” of the ofIicitf,,*‘ (piid nuncs” 
“^•Jl^'hich. by the way, your “diahoUifl,” wlio i.s evif^^hitly not well 
Ycojosted in Latin, Inis pnntx'd 
Rn e\eesRivi‘ly sagaeiou.s shot at meaning, andL^roving him- 
joU'lf a fiend of no ordinary acuteness ainl penetratici ‘• 

* Had he said “ guides^’ ho would ha\e improved, Vi*' anything, 
on my own te.vt— for gnido.s tlmy nvcio — wlio, aftt‘r l^ridmg ug a 
nice ilaiiei*, breaking our shins, fronti.spieee, and knm^Vs for ns, 
over sundry and <li verse obsl ruetioii.s (not a few of \4 ieh were 
purposely laid in the way) finally landed us in a (pi.\ pnire, or 
Slough of Despond, consoling us by informing evoryl^itdy who 
would listen to them that wo shoiihl “ never g<‘t out.’’/ ^ 

And small thanks to them if wo now see a toleraJ,,|o ehaneo 
of doing so. . >,n' 

It must not/iowever, be suppos<vf that because t]acii,vriter does 
u<»t .spare the ignorance, ill-wdll, ami obstruct ivemV.^i sliown to 
private enterprise in .some parts of the North- Provinces, 
that he is going to he blind to the hlnndors, inislint'^.s, &c., com- 
mitted by the planters, or silent on the head of the j^^yortcomings 
of tin »se who expended their capital in attempting \c) developc 
the resources of the tea districts. Yn 

lie happens to he one of those, wh<i, so far from thii,king that 
blundering and ineoiiqietoiioy had hotter “ ho buried inh ililivion” 
on th(' principle of “ l(*ast sai<l soonest moiided ” OtfKno that 
' ' ' ' ■ ” ' i Indu/A 


iiVhv this 
/'iso) 


enormous harm is done every day {especially in 
gtiod-natured, hut looli.sli .and short-.sighted ])ractice. 

IVople run upon mek-s and slioals («dficial and otiioi /^iso) one 
after another, hi‘eauae tho.se who first venture dtai’t take the 
trouble to point out th<' ni. tuner of their “ coming to; «griof,*’ or 
beeaiLso, ui.stead of renortiiig th(^ harbour master to /i,ne proper 
authorities, they “ make it up witli him” over a glassy f grog. 

The harbour ma.ster inuv very likely “ not bo /f^ich a bad 
fellow after all, when you come to know him,” hr^ if he is too 
lazy or too pig-headed to remove or notify oi).str'».p^' ons, he must 
expect to “ eateli it hot,’ every now and again, nwer which pro- 
cess I don’t object to the grogging and inakiiyuhll .sipiare, but 
not, if you i)loa.se, hoforehand. When tea was/*rst starteil in the 
North-AVest Provinee.s, the prevailing i<lea aj^Tong the “ knowing 
ones” — an idea which, like all the rest, ' irst emanated from 
official sources — wivs, a.s aforonieiitioned, ^^tlie ellect that com- 
panies would stand a much better cham^, of success than piivate 
fudividuals. It was t.iken for gruribln that they would, on 
account of their capital being larger, able not only to go xm 
longer, hut to buy up and general lyyiA-erminate every small pro- 
prietor in their neighbourhood. j 

This was about os logical as to / ojihesy that of two game.sters 
he of the longest purse mmt wij^'yiio matter how he played his 
can Is. Xi 

Strange to say, no sample the wisdom ami experience with 
which we W'u-e in those ilay.^jV^o six'cially favored was more im- 
plicitly “ taken for gospel ”1*’ -an this. 

If you belonged to, or shares in a company (no matter 
who was inauagor), and j) the company liad, ur were shortly going 
to have f>OG acres under tea,” you were on the high ri»a 4 l to 
fortiute. Anything under this acreage was, you were informed, 
useless.* Nothing went down but eompaiiio.s; it was unmistake- 

* Another apooimen of the (uthcial) induMtrial and politico-oconomical know* 
ledi^ro proyailluK in a certain provmcu, “ micated by iiilerlopors," may not be boro 
out of place. 

Tho planters havinf^ Ijoen very troublesome for some time, and there being a 
(n*eat oomeuid for coolies at tho sanitana, it was f^ven out that the ** uroat man" 
would l>e "compelled" (much ami nat his will of course) to double the rate of 
hue throut^hout the district, m the case of all coolies employed to cany bag* 
gage, t. the baggage of non-qffioial travellers, Govemment servants, drawing 
trttvelHny allowance were excepted. 




abl^ demonstrated that managing dirootors^d^^’^blders, reports 
(printed), auditing of accounts, l^ldingoi^^^&ngs, Aa, dsc.» 

were required to make money oy 

Anything in the way of agricujiyi^ wAs 'quitea seoondaiy 
consiaeration, if not siiperiluoua|;^getheh ' 

In fact, the whole business conducted a good dM on the 

princi])le on which th# made his plum-pudding ; 

wonderful acuteness a^'j^^^sight was displayea about every- 
thing except what tl^'^.^^nld not passibly get on without. 

An honest, UC;!;d^^'*hing man, with a tnoroiigh practical know- 
ledge woulfl have stcnid about os much chance of 

^ w.iiargtj 4 the management of a jdantation in those days, 
as he would of being asked to dine tete^adete with the 
(iovernor Oenoral. 

Tho (]uali Heat ions for those billets had no reference to 
agriculture acquirements; they involved merely a certain amount 
of brass ” and keeping accounts. 

Keeping accounts, covered like charity, a multitude of sins 
in fact, if you con) a only show enormous carefully ruled ledgers, 
and talk phhly of balancing, auditing, &c., your sins were not 
believed 111. You might have failed in everything you had 
triofl your h.and at ; you might bo lazy, ignorant, and dishonest ; 
but if you i-oiild only balance accounts” you made, in the 
o))inioii of the directors and shareholders, “ an excellent and 
trustworthy manager” and a first-rate “ man of husirie.ss.” 

Some of these “ first-rate men of business” contrived to spend 
as much money on ordinary idantatron work in •six months as 
an average private planter would got through in .six years, but 
then “ they always did everything so much more efficiently.” 
^^heir work wa.s “ really done well you know” not “ slurred over, 
and 3’ou slioulil see the accounts, correct Sir, to a halfpenny.” 

It is no doubfc a great privilege to be ruined by a manager who 

kei*p.s correct aceount.s.” 

This notion of h'dgcr and printed re[)orts being not only a 
.sure ehork lo fr.unl or dishonesty, but also u guarantee for 
sound agricultural kuowhxlge, having once taken firm hold of 
the luiinls of , ill who had invested in tea, was extremely difficult 
tf» eradicate. 

The direi’toiN and .shareholilers knew nothing about the work 
them.s(3lvt*s ; they would not ask any of the small iirivatoplant^s 
for infonnation, as they had always been told by their “e.xcellent 
and trust wort by inanagers’’ that those unfoitunates (tho private 
planters) uero ontlio brink of ruin. 

They eonsispiently went on auditing, balancing, reading reports, 
holding eonimittoe.s, i&c, for a groat niiiiiher of years, offcoii' 
wondering wlien tlieir dividends were coming, but thiukinj^ it 
“low” to show want of confidence in the nianagement. This 
could not last lor ('vor. S«)me cfinipanie.s, ,a.s tho Aineriraii say, 
“laisted u])” “right off;” others lingered 011 liarely paying e.x- 
pcn.ses, and ultimately, by taking couii.sel before it was too late, 
are liogiuning to weather the storm. 

My ohjeot, how<‘ver, in taking what some people may call .an 
ill-natured retrospective view, i.s nob so nnieh to point out tlio 
bluiulers eominittod at tlio out.set, blunders which it may he 
plauHihly urge<l are unaroidahhi in the ease of all new onter- 
prisos, as to (hunoMstr.ito that tho greater ])arh of them arc due 
to tho carele.s.s ami ill-advised action of (lovorninent. 

It I.s true that ignorance, ami in some eases dishonesty, h.ad a 
gre.at de.il to do Avitli the los.se.s .sufiereil by the conqianics, hut 
while admitting tlii.s to the fullest extent, it must bo borno in 
miml tliat tho (jreaf mistakes, and consequent yreaf losses, suf- 
fered lu the .said coinp.anie.s, arc duo solely to tho defective, and 
ill raan> iiLstaiieos, entirely unreliable information siqqilied. 

After ton or twelve — or rather after twelve or fifteen years of 
experiments carried on by (.{overnment — they disco vorod that 
tOfa tvoidd fjrow in tlie Himalayas and in the Hhoon, but whether 
it could ho (jnoen profit nhly they knew no more than whether it 
could lx* grown profitably in (’entral Africa. 

They imported seed and plants from Cffiina at enormous ex- 
pense ; they made tea plantations at cnormousand wasteful expense; 
they mauufaetureil tea at ditto, ditto, and then they wrote I’eports 
a.s.serting th.it it could he profitahli/ cultivated, all their exporieiice 
having proved directly the reverse. 

Besides this they di.s])layed throughout iheir many years of 
experimentalising a want of practical sense, an ignorance 
of the simplest statistical details necessary to demonstrate 
wliethor a staple would or would not repay the cost and trouble 
of culture which may well make tax -payers shy of the new Agri- 
cultural Deiiartment noW coiitemplatoa, c., if it is to be con- 
duettxl on principles at all identical with those of the North- 
AVest Provinces* Botanical Gardens, and what guarantee have 
wo that it is not P 


Thin onlif'htened moasnre would, it was confidently afB.rmed, Infallibly ruin 
tho planters, ns they would he compelled to pay thoir men double, or they (the 
mcui) would leave them and all take to carrying loads. 

After a great deni of solemn proing nnd conning, and profound predictions of 
tho drcodfiil efifbet which must ensue to the wretched intorloper, the flat was 
given forth, the sword of Damocles fell, and tho result was— nil 1 
Strange to relate, the evll-mindod planters still cc^trivodto gotplent 3 ’ of labour 
at two annas per dinm, although that flxed for portora was fbur, and have 
done Bu ever since, while Government have still to press oooUes at the latter rotei 
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Such a notion^ for as to tidce an acre of laud, to sow 

or plant the same with telMa keen a careful account of the cost 
of noeing, weeding, manurin^jL^addition to that of first prepar- 
ing ana Ranting, the value aH||ffect of certain manures, the 
amount oftea ro^ed, the oostm^L^^nfacture, packing, and 
carriage to market— never stniok tneS^^ a moment 
Yet they had Eurdt^an dverswra at wAy^arden drawing high 
pay, and, as a rule, doing nothing else, belRyigsa matter of 
course, three times the number of ohowdries, 

In fact so far were they, at the time they 
periment as brought to a successful isdhe from having coni? 
to any •prcustical conclusion, or acquired any real data, that, as 
has unce been provotl, had the plantew gone directly counter 
to e^ry piece of advice (on tea cultivation) given in the Botani- 
cal Su^ierintendent’s Report, hod they done ejeactly the reverse of 
what was laid down, they would have about hit the mark. 

( To he continued.) 

.EDITORIAL NOTES- 

^ 

Attention, we observe, is being called in England to the use 
of i)owdf*red chtyrooal as manure. It is well known that char- 
coal, when use<l for filtorhig water, has the property of retaining 
its organic matter, anil of roiidoring the water fit for domosl^ 
purposes. Charcoil (carbonic acid) enters largely into the 
“ composition of every dosorlption of plants, ami coiiseiiucntly 
“ must b(i beneficial to their growth. Wood charcoal is produced 
“ in largo quantities now in Scotland, at i;3 i;4 per ton.*^ 

Thp: agricultural statistics of Ireland for 1869 shew the size 
of the holdiifgs to be as follows : — 


HoldiugH not ovcoeding 1 nero 

Ahuvrt 1 and nut oxceodmir n 



Ifi 

171 nnii 

It 

.. Ifi 

„ 3 <I 

u . 10 :, 

, ,, 60 „ 

73 ill 


.! loii 


1 * 

19 <) 

,, „ 200 „ 

21 ,b 76 

,20 

„ „ 6 <M) „ 

s ’ 210 

„ 600 

acre» „ 



The quantities of hind occupieil have necessarily a close con- 
nection with the amount of capital which each class of occ.upiers 
has invested in farming. Small oociqiier.s rarely, we believe, 
koe]) sh(‘ep, while the number of cattle reared and fattened is 
relatively less in pro])ortion tlian the number kept on 
medium-sized and largo farms. 


The amount of capital employed in the occupation of fiirnis 
in Englaini is a question of considerable interest to us in thi.s 
country. The fanning capita! of (Ji'eat Britain is estimated, wo 
believe, on the average at from £b to £1 per acre, but the 
agricultural returns of the country give no information upon 
the point. The estimates wliich have been given by Avriters 
on agriculture as to the amount of capital omployoil by fariner.s 
in arable farming, and in combined arable and pastoral farming, 
are believed to fall short of the actual amount. 

The amoimt of course varies according to the system of fiirm- 
ing pursued. According to the North British Agriculturist , tlio 
capital required to occupy a fai’m to the best ailvantage varies 
from £8 to £20 per acre, according to the system iuloi>ted. 
•'There are arable farms in Scotland whore the tenants have 
invested in thoir farms from £15 to £20 per aero. It is a com 
mou belief among the more advanced farmers that the larger 
the amount of capital employed, provided it is judiciously u.scil, 
the higher are the tenant’s profits. This applies particularly 
where the breeding or feeding of.stock, or both combined, is 
practised.” 

A very large amount of farming capital must have been ac- 
cumulated in Central and Western India in the last few years, 
and the backwarclnesB of agriculture in these territories is, wo 
are persuaded, owing rather to the apathy of the cultivator than 
to wont of the moans of improvement. Men who can afford 
to put silver tires upon their cart-wheels, can hardly want a few 
hundred rupees of capital to farm holdings of 20 or 30 acres. It 
is time that the State took up the question of improving Indian 
agrioulture in earnest. 


Wn are indebted to Mr. Halsey of Amritsirtfbr a Tery interest* 
ing letter upon English farmingiuthe Punjab, which we haregiTei] 
above. In a letter recently addressed by the same gentleman to 
the Agri- Horticultural Society of Calcutta, Mr. Halsey says 

To show you the effects of deep ploughing 1 would mention that 
this year, or rather last September, 1 sowed a piece of land with oar- 
rots (country) using only half the amount of seed that thoaenundara 
do. Tho land had only been ploughed once with Statkartt’s plough, 
and sido by side with tho land I fnrmod was another field of carrots 
•jumj on the same day as miup, but ploughed eight times with an 
native plough. My carrots were ready for consumption a 
fomlMj^ before the zemindar’s ; his wore two inches across at tho 
head by^mi^h^loug, mine averaged eight to ton inches, and many 
were 12 and across and a foot long. A European 

who rents land in n^nD|||||^|Hiterally no reason to use manure 
if he will employ inches deep, he turns 

up maiden soil : you flLve only tiTcnan^NNi^^d every year." 

Mr. Halsey saysMrthor : — 


Mr. Halsey say si 
“ I have very » 
of this country 
this year, lengt^K: 
am going to te||wa 
tho contents of^io 
find it fully npjk^ 


E ng doubts whether we can impvojyjm wheats 
»thing in England would beat thi^^^^hore 
I weight of ear combi ntnl with longB^^k^t 
a great number of fields this year, by wTR^^H 
o imperial bushel, and if 1 mistake not, we shn 
a European standard. - i 


We were iwobted to the same gentleman for an interestittg 
notice in oufEiust issue of the Great (battle Fair held nuiiUally at 
Ainritsir, a^d we reproduce IhjIow an article upon the sauio 
subject cojjJ^ributed by him last year to tho columns of our 
Lahore G.-%itomporary, the Indian Public Opinion. Mr. Halsey 
writes coScrnirxg this fair to tho Agri- Horticultural Society ; — 

“ Our twru'ff cafflo and horso fairs are just commencing ; they are 
held at cl^B\ met placi'H however; tho cattle fair is one uf very old 
stnndiug, W'big been hold twice a year fora huiulnd years or more 
before c\e|wii EnglishTtiari was i1ioii<.>l)t of in tho i'uiijab. The horso 
fair is of ouAgetting«ip, i)ut it l)id8 fair to bo as important as any in 
the eounli* 3 ^iAt lx)th prizes aro given ; — at tho horse fair good 
prizes w*‘ri‘ M^ays given, hut wlimi I first came here 1 found they 
used to distrilHlI^hout Hs, 500 only among many thousauds of ani- 
mals, and witQreo system of any sort ; hut 1 am glad to say that has 
now been cliwgod, and Ks. 1,800 was distrihiited, in liandsomo prizes 
of Rb, 100 Hs. 50 each, among ibo cattle ; the same amount is to 
bo disliilnit#! now. 


“ (lovenAent permits a small fee ofl ])io in tho rupee to be taken 
on all salojjFtliat take ])laee. This is farmoil out, and you will be 
better ahimlo eomprohetid the value ol'the slock tluit changr-s hands 


atlhoHo wlu'ii I toil you thnl these lees huve been farmc'd out 

for this for Ra. 2,500, which r(*piOHent.y Hs. '1,S0,(XX) woi th of 
cattio, tlie'^rmer hiivir»g lo inako his profit hesidvii and keop up a 
largo staffM’Hervnnts to bee that all eartle that are sold pay tho 
proper fee. ■ 1 have no douhl that the now eempariitively liberal 
prizes will vo a marked effoet on tho improvement ofcattle in this 
part of tho »rld.’' 

The total stock of the United Kingdom on the 25th June 
lost, was as fololh?s ; — 


Urcot lirUiiin. 
,. 2,«ViO,i»Oi> ... 

,. fi, 4 ‘.i'»n 0 ,, 

, . 28,;i07,tHK» . , 

. a,171,'>n0 ... 


Irelaiiif. 

63(>,iX)0 

10 

l, 400 .t >00 


According to retiirni-^chicfly for the year ending 30th March 
1870, the live stock in t. Colonics was os follows : — 

'O Iloi-Hts. Caff It', Sheep. 

Aubtralia, TaHiuaniiiaiicl So\ 

Zouluufl 609,200 .. 4,0 j9,.“jO0 .. 40.136,000 

N.iUI ^ 2W0‘0 ,, 4r.-|,'0) 333,1100 

C'.vpo oniuuOIIoixi (1806) 237,0<»O ... 092,000 .. 0,S36,iXK) 

These returns may possibly^ of some use to Indian officers 


engaged in settlenieiit proceed inP^ 

% 


A DIFFICULTY has Lately arisen frt\i the increasing export of 
indigo from Pond icheny. I ndigo of duty, while the 
manufactured dye pays an export duty c^‘l lU. per mauiid. In 
consequence of thi.s oxompti on, the leaf is imported from our 
own Mofussil into Pondicherry to be there made into dye. It 
is stated that 2,000 lbs. of dry leaf, or 1,000 lbs. of green, are re- 
quired to make a mauiul of indigo, on which the duty would 
be Rs. 3. The Madras (ffiamber of Coininorce are of opinion 
that to meet the difficulty indigo leaf shouhl pay duty. Tho 
Collector of CustonLS recommends that the loaf, whether dry or 
green, be charged with an export duty of Rs. 3 per candy of 
500 lbs., but this, it is said, would bo prohibitive, aa it would 
double the duty on the manufactured article. The Board of 
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(l KtUfjJoiiL 

Hill A Sfnfrg 

Fra»d 

;i.770,'X)6 

. H),2<A 

'K> 

17 4(1 

2.fi2.1.“cO 

1,02.3] 

[v* 

2,700.0(10 

4,42».0)(» . 



6.20 ‘,000 

74,''00 . 

1.6 .7,'l 

lid • 

i 

4 780,0 *0 


.S7.oO(».()q 

l,«.>;i.OO(> 

1,0J9C0«> . 

1.222,ch' 

u .. 

y,066,0,»0 


Be venue recommend Rs. 6 a ton^ or Be. 3 a bandy-load, which \h 
about 1,500 lbs. of green or diy leaf. The former rate would about 
equal that on the dye in the CHse of green leaf, but in the case of 
dry leaf (technically “ dusV') would double the duty on the manu- 
factured article. A lower rate would, however, offer special 
inducement to export the green loaf for manufacture in foreign 
territory, and ilifferential duties are undesirable. The Board’s 
pro^MjBal has, tlterefore, been rocomniendefl to the Supreme Go- 
veriinuMit for adoption in the revised tfiriff of export duties. — 
are iiidobtod for tliuse paitioulars to the South of India ^ Qf. 

The area of land under cult jreals at Home, in 
France, and tlu' Unit*#^'^"' ^ respecti\ ly, during the year 

1H7(), was as 1*^'' ' ^ \ 

I'ulOft A'rUfjJotu Stnten Fraud 

77(HX)rt . 10.2<A 'K> 17 4 (Mii(M 


THE ACRIGULTOI 


IHDIA. 


EXPP91IMENTS. 


At a the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 

February last, the following letter waa read.. 
:^*'om^eut. Ptigson, suggesting the introduction of a new variety 
of |x>tatoe to replace a worn-out and diseased kind at Simla : — 

Having in June 1870 received a new kind of potatoe from 
Messrs. Ilot^por & Sons, of C^ovent Garden, Loudon, bearifig the 
name of “ (’finiax,” 1 htave the pleasure to send by rail a few 
tubci'8 for distribution. 

Messrs. Hooper and Sons describe “ Climax’’ as a seedling 
of the i*arly Goodrich, with a stout erect stalk, full medium 
height, intornodcs of niediiini length, and very largo leaves ; 
the tuber is abf>ve medium, quite smooth, in form of a short 
cylinder swelled out at tin* centre, oyes yellow, and often pro-* 
jeeting, skin of medium thickness, netted tough and white ; 
Hosh solid wlnte, heavy and brittle, never hollow, boils quickly, 
mealy, and of floury wdiitcncss. 

One poirnd oftliese potatoes gave.an out-turgi of one hundred 
ami ninety pounds. 

I w dl now give you th(‘ result of my experience in growing 
the Olimax*' in the hills and tlio plains. As already stated, 
ihc ])otiitoe8 camo from England in June last ; they came by sam- 
ple post ; two only were in a planting condition. Not having a 
giirdcn I made* a beil of earth .against a rock at Landour, placing 
e.ach potatoe one yard apart ; know'ing that half of the growing 
season had ])as'-c(r, 1 despaired of the result. The potatoe halms 
grew \ igorously, covering nearly seven feet of ground. They • 
w’ore takiMi u]> m the following October with .a net produce of 
2‘2 lbs., some of the tubers wcigliing 8 o/s, thus producing a 
crop in about four months. J think the rc'-ult is of asufficient- 
I3' satisfaclor}' nature to enable me to believe that the climate 
and soil of tlie Himalayas suit this tuber. 

Leaving the hills t he latter end of Octoher last, and not wishing 
to los(‘ the ])otatoe season in the plains, I planted some of the hill- 
grown prodiu e in my garden at Moj-ar, using only the ordinary 
gfirdciisoil without compost, .as the white ants are troublesome 
jit allsc.isniis of tin' year. -M'out Christnias-day they put forth 
leaws ainl Lontiniicu u> grow vigorously ; they were taken up in 


THK POTATOE. 


n,vv .. 2,7(K».000 

^ ^ Aim 4,42».0)(» .. H.2()‘,0{K) 

^pro»-Rvo A- 74.''00 . 1.6.7, hi, I . 4 78^0*6 

- Tiwli.uiL'cjnlMai/cO .S7.a0(».()(T .. l,«.>;i.(XK> 

loUtooM. .! l.OJU.oOe .. 1.222.(h\ I .. y.066,a»0 

^ As regards other kind.s of agricultural ])n»ducV ions which are 
of importance in the respective countiii'S, thli^ vineyards <.f 
France covi r as many as 0, 0:57, 000 acres, while ‘Mi '^OOO .acres arc 
planted in l^’iunce w’ltli bi'ctroot for sugar. I^t the TTnited 
State'.-, there arc lsl,0OO acres under tobacco, flr),0(k^ acres undo r 
the .sugar-caiK', and 7,750,000 acres under the grVint stapfe of 
cotloii the table of the (luantitics of the valweuis crops 

liroiluccd, Krai uc IS .shown to have had in iHfO - 1», 9fl,S00,0O0 
bushels of w heat iig.mist 252,000,000 111 i he United StjiAd-s. Mai/o 
is returned as yielding in 1809 — 818,800,000 bushels v the Unit- 
ed States, and for thi' same country in 1801) the ciaq/^'^^if tobacco 
is put down at 273,775,1 '00 Ib.s.; the crop (d‘ cottoj|! yat 3,1.55,000 
bales, of an avi'rage weight of 150 lbs., and sugar at U\d,000,o0<) lbs- 
The few^ comiiarativc ligurcs that can be given^^^v the average 
yield, per English acre, of the jirincipal ooru cro|t’al)roatl, exhi- 
bit for France about 17 bushels per acre for whciV^ 21 bushels 
for barley, 2.3I5 for oats, and 15 for rye. The avcr)C^(' yield of 
wheat in the Huited States is stated at 13| bushels y*'*rfu*rc. 

With the view of obtaining information tliat nngl^d assist in 
showing the progress in the practice of agricnltu/^ in Great 
Britain, a few <iucstRHis wt*re added last year to thef |nstnictions 
is.sued for the guidance of the oflicers einidoyed in <’^^^lleciing the 
agricultural statistics of the country, which they w'dh* request e<l 
to answer to the best of their ability. The followun^^ abstiact of 
the answ'ors has been made, showing the number iii^':ne.aflirmativo 
and negative under each tpiestion •— ,, 

1. Whetlo thf drahihoj <»/ laiul Is r.r/r'/?th’7?(7/'i-England, num- 

ber of count i<'s, 12 ; number of .answers, iion^i^r not required, ; 
yes, 25 ; no or not luiu h, II. Wales, niiyiftier c»f counties, 12 ; 
number of an.'^'Wers, yes, 4; no or not imn^ 8. Scotland, number 
of counties, 33 ; nnniber of answ'crs, noj^^or not required, 5 ; ycH^ 
18 ; 110 or not much, 0. ^ 

2. ir/n iticr hedges ovd fences arqf wing rmumd to enlarge area 
of fields England, number of co>^itics, 42; number of answrers, 
yes, in parts of eouiities, 3.5 ; no^'^iunge, 7. Wales, number t)f 
counties, 12 ; niiiiibcr <»f answ^“ yes, in parts of counties, 4 ; no 
change, 8. Scotland, number / eounties, .33 ; number of answers, 
yes, in parts of counties, 15^^o chaiigo, 13. 

3. WJu iher sti am cult Ion is ni vse ? — England, number of 
counties, 12 ; number oft'c/iuswds, yes, 19 ; no, 14. Wales, num- 
ber -of counties, 12 ; inr5i^*>cr of an.swers, yeHy 3 ; no, 9. Scotland, 
number of counties, 33 ; number of answers, yes, 5 ; no, 24. 

4. Whether the vse of machinery for cutting the crops andpre^ 
paring com for marhet is inciwasing ? — England, number ofcoim- 
ties, 42 ; numl>er of answers, cutting crop.s, yes, 41 ; preparing 
corn, yes, 39. Wales, number of counties, 12 ; number of 
answers, cutting crops, yes, 11 ; preparing com, no, 12. Scot- 
land, number of coimties, 33 ; number of answers, cutting crops, 
yes, 26 ; no, 2 ; proparing com, yes, 26 ; no, 2. 


Icaws and Luntmucu b> grow vigorously ; they were taken up in 
A|)iil w'ltb a sat isfactory result. It w ill he seen that two crops of 
potatooJ* have been grown in ton months. 

xM csHi's. Hoo})er and Sons, in their catalogue for 1870, piice 
this potatoe at three sliillings and six pence per lb. 

The Secretary im'iitioned that he had sent one-half of this 
supply to (’aptaiu Ptigson. 


THE Ja>TAT()E CKOr IN DAIWEELINO. 

Daiijeei.ino, oiio(‘ so iamoUH for its good largo potatoes, is 
rapully decliniiig in this ivp[)cct, each successive year showing 
such a luarkeil railing ofl" both in size and quality as to excite a 
fear that we shall ere long be as badly olV as the people of 
Siiul.a, wdiere the pu'sciit season’s supply of potatoes is reported 
to be nion* or less diseased. 

TKic, ae at Siiola, the oauso directly operating to bring about 
degeneration of the potatoe crop is the continued use of the same 
seed. The nativi' ciilti\ ator,s w^ho supply our market aro too 
ignorant, or perhaps unwilling, to incur the extra expense of 
purchasing fn'sh seed occasionally ; but as neither their ignor- 
ance nor their greed should he jionuitted to bar care and im- 
prove! iierit in tho culture of our tavorite tuber, w’^e ought to en- 
deavour to Ir'I]) ourselves by importing and distributing some 
of the better sc’rts of sci-d throughout the district. The cost 
would not be great, and wa)uld be indeed a trifle if shared in by 
ail tlio ponnaneut rosidonts and hou.se-holders. 

In m.attei s of this kind it is constantly hap})cning that some- 
body at some tinio or other introduces a good thing for the 
public benetit, gives it a fair start., and then loaves it to operate 
on its merits, not unreasonably expecting that somelxxiy else 
will, in the aftcr-tiiiic, keep up tho requisite Biistairiing pressuro. 
But how' often it hapjiens that nobody follows up in the right 
track, or that an occasional solitary attempt is too feeble or un- 
cncouraged to do much good. This is exemplified in the case of 
General Tapp, who is said to have been the first to introduce 
potatoes into Simla thirty-five years ago, sinoe which tim^ no- 
body, it would seejn, has folfowca up tho General’s good action, — 
and HO the potatoes there have degenerated to sudh a degree oh 
to be now declared “ unfit to oat.” 

We do not know who had the honor of being the first .potatoe 
planter in Darjeeling, but it is advisable that any and idl who 
would like to emidate his example, should set a^ut doing 
so in earnest— -or shall we have to petition our Municipality to 
take up the matter in connection with some of the other numer- 
ous projects whicb it has in hand for the public weal 7 


ie 15, 1871. 
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XflB'* BmiA>WJU FUUnk 

mmKhf. 

S3,— -I waa pfeASMTIBlotioa a word Bpoleeii on behalf of 
tha "noblajnmfiower,^ in[?nMling arfciolp in ^ur pa^ of the 
iQthliltimOy and { am'gladto^aee that the plant can be pot to 
some "tu^le use*** Some peoplAdiaTe an inaane antipathy to 
aimfloTima, and oat l^em up yi^oSmifffe they meet with them ; 
yet, a auimower would aebm to bd'a^ery fit doniaen of this 
land of the sun.” ' 

I have not observed the sunflowec adch vast 

proportions oat here as it does in Burope, -whMH|||b|^Haetii it 
some seven or eight feet high, with a fine branching 
flowers — 

«* Ona, the lofty fbllower of the «an 
^ ^ Sod whan he mtm, ahuU up her yellow IteToa, 

Drooping all night : and when he warm rotome, 

Polnta her enamour'd boaom to hia ray,** 

Birds seem most to affect the seeds at home, so that you 
rarely can get a perfect head. I am sonry that you appear to 
speafc rather disparagingly of the ana 

trees ; yet what would you plant instead P With regard to 
Pomcfuma Begia (os it should be spelt), it 'should yvor be 

f lantod for any other purpose than os a ” flowering 
t is not useful, and it is not always ornamental, paHicularly 
when it stands stiff and gaunt, denuded of its roli^e, ancL 
covered with meat Bcimitar-iike legumes, or pods, for it l^astiP 
of no leaves difring the hottest and dryest portion of tha; 


three or four oattiDgs of men fodder. Maize is uadoaMbdly a 
valuable fodder-proauoer, but it if rather as a miu-prc4uoer 
that it will bemost valuahlo to tbeagrioultuiiiti (ffthie oaontiy* 
The foUowing etatistios show its importanoe in other Qouatma 
The Commiasioner of Agiicultare for the United States of 
America«in his Beport for 1668t states that the aggregate yield 
of the maize crop for that year amounted to ninaXumhred irJl* 
lion bttdbels, while the aggregate yidd of the wheat crop did not 
exceed two hundred andtwerdy-fioe iMUm Imeh^. Again, the 
English trade accounts for eight months ending August reooid<^ 
ed the following important of grains Wheat, 19,770,938; 
barley, 6,007,142 ; oats, 7,233,613 ; beans, 996,384 ; maize, 
10,007,704; and pew, 1,461,440.** 


The use oT 
human race. Lit 
the reach of rocor 
^n Greek, oryza inj 
in English — it P 
thousand years^ 
^hundred years^ 


L^ye^i 

foliago 


and only bursts into itn splendid bloom of flower and loiiago 
on the approach of the monsoon. 

The jacK-treo, on the contrary, (with its noble brother, the 
Angeli), is a most useful as well os ornamental tree ; the roots 
of the jack are not “ surface-seekers,’* but dive down deeply 
into the earth, breaking up tho lower strata or sub-soiL The 
tree is “ evergreen,” ana tho constantly falling loaves tend to 
enrich the soil underneath its spreading branches which afford 
a charming shelter both for man, boast, and for coffee !• Tho 
timl^er of the jack, a tree which grows pretty quickly, is largely 
used for manufacturing into furniture, &o. ; and that of tho 
Angeli for building purposes. The fruit of both, of tho jack 
in nai'ticular, with the seed, is CTcatly used and sold as an article 
of iSod on tho western coast, the average annual rctm n yielded 
by^a good jack tree being about Rs. 10 for fruit alone, not less. 
Esiperto <yt*edo ! Tho loaves form a first-rate fodder for goats, 
sheep, and cattle, mid arc very fattening. 

I must say that. I am not so favorably disposed towards the 
“ mangoe” tree ; since taken as a timber tree, it is very slow of 
growth, and as a fruit tree, is only valuable if it be a graft- 
mangoe it gives a good shade in tiiiio, and there ivre many 
very lofty and stately wild mangoe trees in the forests, no doubt 
of wonderful age, but neither the wood, tho fruit, nor the leaves 
4ro of nearly so much imi)ortance as those of tho 

Tchackka. 

Trivandrum, 4th May 1871. 

(Son).— f chock ka is said to bo tho old Sanakrit word ft'om which jackhos 
been donved, or ratber corrupted,~[T.] 


MAIZE CULTIVATION. 

We learn from the South of India Oftsemr that some recent 
exjjerimonts in maize cultivation, in the Godavery district, have 
not produced vei^ great results ; but tho little that has been 
done may perhaps lie considered satisfactory. The results of 
nine of these experiments are not recorded ; in two or three 
other cases the results are imporfoctly stated. In two experi- 
ments only does there seem to have been any interest taken in 
the results, and these two present some peculiar points, which 
are noticed as follows by the Superintendent of the Sydapet 
Farm : — I am at a loss to account for the very different results 
of the two experiments. Thus Plot No. 1, which was sown with 
1 lb. of seed, and was irrigated^ produced only 40 coha ; while 
Plot No 2, sown with only J a lb. of seed, prod/uced 90 coha. As 
the cobs ore reported to be the same in size, tho distance apart 
of the plants in the two experiments would in no way account 
for this. It seems probaole that the plants were destroyed 
during the growth of the crop, or that some of the cobs were 
carried off before the results were ascertained. In the first in- 
stance, at the least 600 vital seeds were sown, in the second only 
300.vital seeds, whilst the second produced 100 per cent, more 
cobapthan the first. The fact that the cohs were the same size 
in both eSfperimente proves conclusively that tho smaller result 
in thelfirat instance was not due to climate, soil, or cultivation.” 
In reriy to some remarks by the Collector of the Godaveiy 
difttnOT, expressing doubts as to whether the maize was recom- 
mended chiefly as a grain or as cattle fodder, Mr. Bobertson 
obsSkyest ^^1 am not aware thatl ever recommended maize 
epeciodhi as a producer of green food. Indeed, in this respect, 
it is inferior to the cholums of this country. It is more. costly 
to groWf and only produces one cuttmq of fodder ; while our 
cholums require very moderate cultivation, and will produce 
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RICE AS A DREAD-STUFF. 

bread-stuff is probably ooeval with the 
other cerei^ it eztenda beyond 
oruM in Arabic, orusa 
Itin, ris in FreiIA^^'|«u^aGermaii, and Woe 
been known to 

Mng mentioned by TheophrSQ^^wenty-two 
, and by Horace, Pliny, and later 

date. Its natffe place is probably the steaming nveHbl^ma 
of India, whence it travobed eastward and northward ^ 
t and Japmi, and westward to Egypt and to us. Whe? 

* reached Egym we know not ; early enough, however, as mai3 
think, to giTO rise to that singular exhortation of the royu 
preacher of Israel, twenty-eight hundred years ago, in which, 
alluding i>r6bably to the mode of sowing rice on the swollen 
BUiface of the Nile, ho says : — " Cast thy bread upon the (face 
of the) waiters : for thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Epcles. XI. 1. After l)eing introduced into Italy from Greece, 
as wo learn by the form of the name, and being domesticat- 
ed for 'grniHU’ios in all the southern comitries of Europe, it 
was copied, in the year 1796, to tho then infant colony of 
Carolina;- where it was soon cultivated to such an extent, and 
broughAto so high a degree of perfection, that the rice raised 
upon tl^outhcrn seaboard of the American colonies, now the 
United Litatcs, has boon over since known in Europe as 
Caroliua^^co. A^an articlo of food it sun>nsBes in importance 
cereal in present use. Wheat may be more 
e more hardy, maize spread over a wider 
iraturo — but rice feeds the greatest number 
Is. Among the swarming millions of the Tropics, 
it occupies the same place as wheat in the warmer 
tenipcrate zone, and ryo in tho colder. It has l)een 
that if the human nice were diiided into families 


every 
nutritious,^ 
range of 
of human i 
and of Ohiil 
j)artB of i 
estimatocU 


,o the predominant uso of tho several grains, the rioe- 
Id occupy the first place in number; wliile wheat and 
luld contend for tho second, with a fair promise of victo- 
iiaize ; and the fourth place would ho held by lye, oats, 
^ Indeed, besides being “ tho staff of life’* in the 
louH parts of tho earth, it is now so extensively used 
tho other grain-oators of the race, that it is question- 
greater amount of it is not consumed os a breadstuff 


accordii)] 
caters v 
maize 
ly to tlf 
and bar! 
most iHi] 
among a 
ablewheti 

than ofalfi tho other cereals combined. Its Oharacteristica . — 
Among bo^nists it is known by its Latin name oryza, of the class 
Hexaudria,^nd order Digynia. There is but one species, though 
there arc nimiy varieties; for the wild rice, so-called, of the 
North Amoricafi ponds and lakes, is not a rice, but a reed — not 
on oryza, bvit a 'zizania. Food chemists tolls us that it contains 
“ less of the nututive principle than wheat.” This, however, is 
in some measure ^mpeusateu by the fact that of all the cero^s it 
is the most compad^a merchantable bushel of maize or Indian 
coni being rated at’^6 lbs. and wheat at 60 lbs., while rice, 
which rarely bcUh by bulk, and therefore has no establishea 
standard like the others, seldom weighs loss than 66 lbs. to the 
bushel, and oftentimes more. Its compactness is sho'vni also in 
its resistance to being crushed, having almost a p'avel-like 
hardnoBB : and also in the^'/act thatskilfiil boiling will cause it 
to expand and ilouble — perb^ns treble — its former bulk. But, 
however weighty in tho scalesVit is exceedingly light upon the 
stomach. In general wholesomeposs, in delicacy of flavour, and 
in the variety of uses to which it is applicable, it is probab^ not 
surpassed by any other grain. To the strong stomach or the 
day labourer it is as well suited us t^p coarse bread of the Indian 
com, rye, or oats ;lwhile for tho delil(^ appetite of the invalid, 
or for tho tender organs of the babe, is a safe substitute for 
sago, arrowroot, tapioca, or cassava. — iPohd Journal, 


SOAP PLANTS, 

The Journal of Applied Science publishes some inter- 
esting information on saponaceous plants. , Ma^ plants in 
diflerent countries furnish useful substitutes for soap to 
the natives, where there are no conveniences or materials 
for manufacturing the ordinary soap of oommeroe. Prami- 
nent among these are the 8<^worts, tropical plants belong- 
ing to the genua Sapindus, The Hindoos use toe pulp of the 
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fruit of Sapmdm detergena for watbirig linen. Several of the 
specieB are used for the sauie {Mirpoee inatead of soap^ owing to 
the Vresenoe of the vegetable principle called saponine. The 
root and bark also of some species are said to be saponaceous. 
The capsule of Sapindua wmrginaiua has a detergent quality 
when bruised, forming suds if agitated in hot water. The 
natives of India use this as a soap for washing the hair^ silki &e. 
The berries of Bapmdm IcwnfaUua* another Indian sp^ies, are 
also saponaceous. The name of the genus Sapindua is merely 
altered from 8apo indioua ^Indian soap) the aril which surrounds 
the seed of S, aaponariaheing used as soap iu South America. 
According to Browne, the seed-vessels are very acrid ; they 
lather freely in water, and will cleanse more linen than thir^ 
times their weight of soap, but in time they corrode or bunjb^l^ 
linen. S^onino exists in many other seeds and roots^^l^nid 
legumes or Acacia conciima, in which a considerable tci^iSls<^rri6d 
on in some parts of India, and in ther^ot-^ '^tcaria vylgaria, 
Agroatemma githgo and An<wallia occurs in vari- 
ous species of Dianthua and ^ ftnd in tW i bark of Silane itt~ 

fiat a. Oypaophila flfpp^cnlVfsused by the Spa^ards for scouring 
instead of soap^^^,^^^* oTtiised leaves of Saponar^ officinaUa^ a na- 
tive of Eu^luM^orms a lather which much reVcnbloa that of 
Hoap, andjiS^SGailarly efficacious in romoving grea\> spots. The 
bark o^Afi^ata aaponaHa of Central America answers the same 
pun^^l^and is used as a detergent by woul-dyera. It has been 
ev«i imported largely in France, Belgium, A.C., and sold in the 
shops as a cheap substitute for soap. The fruit of the 
pinauin has also been found useful as a soap substitute. A vege- 
table soap was prepared some years ago in Jamaica from the 
leaves of an aloe, which was found as detergent as Castile soap 
for washing linen, and had the superior quality of mixing aud 
forming a lather with salt water as well as fresh. Auother 
vegetalne soap which has been found excellent for washing silk, 
Ac., m.iv be thus obtained : To one part of the cake add one 
and a-half parts of the before-named Agave mace ted in 

one part or boiling water for twenty-four houi*s, and wlh the 
extract from this ffecoctiun mix four per cent, of resin, i Peru 
the leaves of the Mogney Agave are used instead of so^' ; the 
cloths are wetted, and then beaten with a leaf which b/. i been 
crushed ; a thick white froth is produced and after riyflung the 
clothes are quite clean. The pulpy matter «contan^^ in the 
hard kernel of a tree, called locally Dal Jahoncillo, i/also used 
there for the same purpose. Ou being mixed wirf water, it 
produces a white frotm In Brazil, soap is made the ashes 
of the Bassena or broom xjlant, which abound with alBji. There 
are also some barks and pods of native plants used soaps in 
China. The soap plant of California is stated to be exL’eediugly 
useful. The bulbous root, which is the saponaceoui wortion, 
resembles the onion, Ifut possesses the quality of cleansi\g linen 
’ «qual to any olive soap manufactnied. From a paper rea^ before 
the Boston Society or Natural Hiatory, it appears that 111 s soap 
plant grows all over California The leaves make their/ jpear- 
ance about the middle of November, <»r about six wefts after 
the rainy season has fairly set in ; the plants never grJw more 
than a foot high, and the leaves and stalk drop entirJy off in 
May, though the bulbs remain in the giouud all thefcummer 
witnout decaying. It is used to wash with in all pajfts of the 
country, and by those who know its virtues, it is prAerred to 
the best soap. The method of using it is merely to strip off 
the husk, dip the clothes into the water, and rjjb ihe bulb on 
them. At St. Nicholas, one of the Cape Verde Islands, they make 
a soap from the oil of JatropJia curcaa seeds, and the ashes of 
the burnt papaw-tree leaf. The oil aud ashes are mixed in an 
iron pot heated over a fire, and stirred until properly blended. 
When cool it is rolled up into balls about the size of a six-pound 
shot, looking much like our mottled soap, ^d producing a very 
good lather. 
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From Lieut,* Coh E. Boddamy on Special Dut/y^ Myaore Oomfnia* 
aion, to the Officiating Secretary to the Chief Conwniaaioner of 
Myaore, dated the 21 March 1871. 

I HAVE the honor to forward a memo, on cattlo-breeding. The 
nocoBsity for the measure pr^:>8ed has been rej’)eatedlv remarked 
on by the Chief CommissigCor in conversations about the cattle 


on by the Chief Commissioner in conversations about the cattle 
of the province : — ^ 

MEMO. ON OATTLE-BREEDINQ. 

While the Government in the interests of the ryots has initia- 
ted and is furthering measures for bettering the cattle of the 
province by holding cattle shows, by seeking to improve the 
forage, by endeavours to mitigate or ward off raidemic cattle 
diseases, and by introducing amrat mahal bulls for breeding 
purroses, the farmers themselves should not neglect the means 
at their disposal for aiding the Government in its efforts for 
their benefit They should give more attention to the breed of 
their cattle ; not^ as at present, allowing stunted ill-bred bulls 


to herd with the villsge oowg aild still fbrtlisr ddl^brgte the 
quality of the stock, llievillsm siutlMCttisv* aok^^ 
evil, but dSb nothing to remedy li ^ 

The amildars wno are on the spot mi^t edhotusUy eiert 
their influence with the people to have every puny iU-wedlmtt 
within their districts emasculsted and turned to sous joss aa 
bullocks, instead of doing harm as at present. Th^ have ouly 
to bestir themselves in the matter; there is no prejudice at 
opposition likely to arise. 

JIHB AMRTTSIR CATTLE FAIR. 

(Indum Public Opinion,) 

The prizes at the Umritsur Spring Cattle Fair were distributed 
on Thu^ay last (4th ultimo) by Major F. M. Birch, the Depuly 
Commissioner. We regret to observe that although M^or Birou 
had sent notice round the station and to the hotels, there were 
only two European gentlemen to be found who took any notice of 
his invitation. This is greatly to be regretted, because the chief 
part of the people who visit these fairs come from a distance, 
many from independent territory, and the presence of the Eng- 
lishman on these occasions is highly appreciated by the natives. 

It cannot be said that the prize fist, which was the same as 
last year, was satisfactory ; in the first place, the value of the 
prizes was mea^e in tho extreme, when the funds available and 
the number ana value of the animals which come to the fair are 
taken mto consideration. We believe we are correct in stating 
that thera is a very considerable sum collected fVom former fairs 
iu hand, and on this occasion the amount paid by the contractor 
was over Rs. 2,600, while under Rs. 600 were distributed in 
prizes. 

The Umritsur Spring and Autumn Cattle Fairs have now 
been in existence about one hundred years and are the most 
renowned in India this side of Buttessur (near Agra), and Govern- 
ment have an opportunity open to thorn here of improving the 
breed of cattle at no expense to themselves and with very little 
trouble attending it. 

In no class of domesticated animals does tho principle and 
consequent advantages of natural selection so quickly make 
themselves apparent as in cattle — and it is a known fact that 
attention to the bull is of primary importance because the pro- 
geny follow the male in preference to the female in this class of 
animals. Our Colonial friends are very well aware of this, and 
hence the prices they pay in England for bulls of good stock. 
We wonder what our Punjab jat would say to £1,000 being paid 
for a bull, yet more than eight years ago that sum was paid for 
“ Royal Butterfly,” and £500 is a common figure for bulls of a 
high order of merit. 

In England one of tho most important points looked for in 
cattle-breeding is smallness of bone and quantity of meat. 

In this country where beef is eaten by such a small minority 
of tho population, wo must not look for these points, but rather 
the contrary for large bone, as without it there cannot be the 
strength so nocossary in where almost the entire haulage is 
carried on by oxen. We believe we are correct in stating that 
one cross of English blood makes itself immediately felt in this 
country, both in the quantity of milk produced by tho cross-bred 
and in the rapidity with which it comes to maturity ; the cross- 
bred animal will reproduce its species a year before the indigen- 
ous one will. Notwithstanding the smallness of bone which 
is looked for in English cattle, there need be no fear of their 
causing deterioration in this respect, for although the bone of 
the English ]x3ast is small, it is only so in comparison with the 
amount of flesh it carries ; it is really enormous when put side 
by side with the many miserable specimens we see in the Punjab. 

Turning to the prize list of this year we find two rewards 
of Rs. 50 and R^ 25 for 3-yt ^r old bull calves, Rs. 20 
and Rs. 10 for 2-year old bull cidves ; while lower down 
we find bulls (that is to say, 4-year olds and upwards) 1st class 
3 prizes at Rs. 10 each, 1st class 3 prizes at Rs. 5 each : no system 
could be devised better calculated to injure the breed of cattle 
than this. In India steers are not castrated as at home shortly 
after birth, but when they are two or three years old, consequentr 
ly young bulls are brougnt to these fairs to camr off the Ingest 
prizes and are then turned into animals which never can be of 
any use in improving their species. Going on with the list we 
find Rs. 30 and Rs. 15 riven for 3-year old cow calves, also Rs. 15 
and Rs. 10 for 2-year old cow oalves, while a little farther down 
the list there is a prize of Rs. 20 for ** 4 approved milch cows be- 
longmg to one party also a prize of Rs. 6 for 2 approved be- 
longing to one party.” Now we must own this arrangement 
beats us altogether, and we will say no more about it that than 
it is most unsatisfactory. Among oxen Rs. 40 is all that there 
is available for distribution, and Rs. 42 for buffaloes, Rs. 65 for 
riding camels, Rs. 50 for loading camels, Rs. 16 for g^ts, Rs. 72 
for gntm-fed sheep. In the last class no one, we believe, ever ex- 
hibited — ^probably because they despise to send amnuds fktt^ed 
for slaugnter to a fair at which prizes ore offered— -intended to 
promote improvement in breed. 

In riving prizes for cattle we axe of opinion thatt there axe two 
pxinc^lea which ai^iild be Kept in view— one the improTement 
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poiM ; beuHiw it isvdy wall I bOowa fcthto-^ irt i a d^ai^- 
CSr^baMtlikelf tobekflae aillMr wo^ not^ba adapted to 
Impme the bma for dnu^^t purpdMft and njo® ; a ooa^ 
hS^ bawiy beaet fit torlhe ptii^jb w«w^ to uttody upfit to 
liifflwveitoWdferinflkiagpnn^ 

tbaeforthanait fidrapproaohas the authoritiaa in Umritsur 
will bear thia in mind, and wa now append a priise liab auoh aa we 
fih*^Vild like to aee. total amoonta to Bs. 1,880 which is not 
very much, and we thibukthia might be added tjgcnf^esaity 
arose at the time ^ 

* PROPOBBD PBXZB LIST. ** 

Bulls llkelrto improve the fareed of oabae wtth reftrenee to drauicht pur* 
poeee*" **• 

Four and five yeftiB old end upwards . . Isyirise ... 100 

Thmo peers '*old " .. .V. m :! S 

Two” yean old !*. *.. .. let I! ... J5 

Total ..B sk aeg 

Bulla likely to improve the breed of cattle with reforenoe to milkiuff 
purposes-^ «•. » 

Four and five years old and upwards Ist'prlse 100 

^ M »*-- 'm •• »» 

^ « Three yesn old ... ... ... let ,r OO 

_. •» »*,. ••• ••• •• I? 

Two yoarw old .. lat „ S5 

„ find „ ... 16 


Cows likely to improve the breed for draught purposes— 
Four and five yean old and upwards . . let prize 

II »•_ II .. ^d ,• 


Three years c 


CJows likely to improve the breed for milking purposes— 
Four and five years old and upwards . . 1st prise 


uKCijr vu unprowQ tiaa preea lor zauicing purj 

Four and five years old and upwards . . 1st p 

im. »* I!.' ’• 

Three yean old. .. 1st 

If II .. 2nd 


Total. ..Bs. 


For the best youngest cow on the ground, which shall be less than 
three years old and shall have its oalf by its sido-- 
The date of birth of cow and calf to bo certified by the 
tahaeeldar of the pargnnnahs in which they were born or bF 

some other means held to be satisfactory by the jndges. Bs. 60 

Buffhloet. Bs. 

Bulls, any age Ist prize lOO 

t. i« 2nd SO 

Cows, any ago .. ist „ lOO 

If fi •• .. 2nd 60 

II If Srd 25 


Cows, any ago 


Ostfo. 

The best pair suited for carts, bailees. Ac.— 

Four and five years old . . ist prlso 

fi ’*,-** •• I* 

Throo yoorsold ... let I „ 

II >1 .... 2nd ., 

The best pair suited for plough and ordinary farm work— 
Four and five years old .. Istnriee 

II »»,.»» II 

Three years old .. lat „ 

II II ... 2nd ,, 


Total... Bs. 230 


Camli {Riding.) 

Four years old and upwards .. lat prize 


Four yean'old and upwards 


Miioh Goats." 


tsading. 


Ist prize 
era 


Istprlze 
2n<f .. 


Total... Bs. 


SkMp, nBBBBBSSb 

Biae and length end fineness of wool to be ths criterion of goodness- 

Ist prise 

_H •• .. find „ .. 16 

1st „ 80 

I. .. 16 


JUcapUutaHcn> 


Total.. Rsi 


BttAdoee. 

Oxen 


OATTLB FAIRS IS THS PUKIAA 
Thb improvement c^the breed of oatUe in tbe 1 


THB improvement m toe breea or cattle m toe rjaqw le a 
subject vfe nave often in these colunms^ anatlieFmeib 
^Oorerament bee vexy beartOj done its best to mometa t&a 
desired end by reoognitioti of fbirs, liberal offers of |^ri)Beei 'iIm 
instructiona to oommissionett and dS^ty oommissiof&era. I|( le 
not in eve^ ease that the vni^es andf aims of Qovemment have 
met with intelligent i^ponse, but there is certainlj much mote 
interest now t&en in the matter both by Europeans and the 
natives themselves. About a year ago we drew attention to the 


ises, and on that 


affioienoy of the manner of i 


we published an improvea scheme mr the guidance of 
tnWIa^ritiea who looked after these fairs. That memo met 
with tnnaiiov^f the Qovemment and was/idopted in ioio. 
At the first laliSfeRmhi^ the enhanced scale of prises was in 
operation the much the same as in 

former years ; butS soonaB^M^RtMi^ to their respective 
homes and spref^he news rogarding%^^>^S<3^prize8, the effect 
was very mark^ 

Six months i^rthat fair, that is. on the ooSE^^^^of the last 
Umritsur Faif/there was a marked improvemenfllk^ll^lasses, 
particularly in four and five year old cows and two year fil^uUs. 
There were also two 2-year old cows with calves at theirilldies. 
which at last fair all present said was a thing •mknowa in 
This only shows how quickly a return can oe got from a cow if 
it is duly ta^en care of, and there is every reason to believe that 
Idst year gave a fair start to improvement of the Punjab cattle 
by increased prudence in breeding and care in management. 

Before proceeding to more au^et^l notice of any local fairs, we 
wish to call the attention of tl^ Financial Commissioner to the 
occasional difficulty under which local official judges labour 
when called upon to distribute prizes for cattle. These difficul- 
ties are seldom experienced in dealing with horses, as the judges 
either are assisted by. or are themsewcs, experienced officers or 


of totaSS 


ry surgeons. 


cases. af.jp( 

prize. wish to point out that perhaps the best thing under 
the circud&tences would be for the Financial Commissioner to 
draw up a^t of instructions for the guidance of local judges, 
which shoifijid^io saffioiently precise to define the exoeUeucies 
required am yet popular enough in language to bo easily under* 
stood by y ordinary district officer. Such instructions would 
require t|7bo very carefully prepared, it is true, but they can 
easily b^btained and they are assuredly most desirable. 

Therys in some quartere a disposition to trust to natives for 
iud^m|St ill such matters, a course much to be distrusted. 
Kativ^are for the most part much more ignorant about cattle- 
breedir^ than the most ordinary European, and wherever there 
is a European who has studied cattle-breeding, the natives must 
sink int^the back-ground altogether. He is the “ heir of all the 
ages'' of Criticism, reasoning, trial and experiment ; they are the 
coinplac«t slaves of dustoor. He will bring to the fiwd a bull 
perfect i^yery fibre of its muscles, in the condition of a race- 
horse, wilt its pediCTee and its progeny to witness for it ; they 
will prefer a debauched enervated village Brahminy with a skin 
basting with ,^fat and a constitution naccid and vigourless, aa 
different from the well-bred animal as a sleek podj^ Baboo 
would be from a Greek athlete. 

Another point upon which there seems to be necessity for 
local regulation, is the method of collecting dues from those 
attending the fair. We take it for granted thiat those attending 
the fairs for tho purpose of buying aud selling cattle are always 
willing to pay so much in some form or other for remuneration 
of the local authorities who grant tho site for the accommoda- 


;ing of cattle, however, they are dealing with animals 
dmoront points, and the result is that in too many 
pod fat animal or one with a pretty face carries off the 
b wish to point out that perhaps the best thing under 


tion of their cattle aud provide sanitary arrangements for their 
coinfort and health. We take it also for granted that tho autho- 
rities are always desirous of levying certain duos on those large 
collections of people, eithej,* ror the sake of levying^ to keep 
their hands in, as it were, of to provide prizes for exhibitors of 
good animals and to pay any expenses the municipality have 
been put to by the meeting. The common way is to farm the 


Total... Ba. liWfi 


an mdinerence or lazy municipality, fi^s also great disadvan- 
tages. The contractor cheats the peo^e almost invariably, in 
the most flagrant way, out of more than the legal due. We 
called attention most pointedly to this last year as ^ving talmn 
place at Umritsur, as we were in a position to testify to the exist- 
ence of the malpri^ice. and we regret to hear that similar mis- 
conduct on the part of the contractor went on this year, until a 
g^tleman. in the public interest, prosecuted him in court. 
Through a very ncUwal break-down m the native witnesses, the 
caM was dismissed, but the mamstrate expressed his dedded 
opinion that the allegation of malpractice was perfectly correct^ 
though unfortunately he was not able to oonvid. *the Umrit- 
sur method is to charge one pie per rupee on all sales, and the 
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cheating is the taking df money for examining the ruj 


if they cure good, and also for stamping the cattle. If we w^t 
an cosy illustration of what is possilnc in the way of making 
money oflf such contracts, we t)eg to call attention to the ia^ 
that at the Gooloo Shah Fair of S^kotc, on the 22nd Sentember 
last, there were only 3,000 cattle on the groimd, ana yet the 
contract sold for Rs. 750, so ihsXfowr aamas for each animal 
must have been exacted by the contractor to cover his cost, and 
we are certain be would levy a good deal more (say eise aemae) 
ill order to make a fat profit of, say 60 per cent. Major Jen- 
kins should see to this. Let us now look at the Umritsur figures. 
There were thought to bo above 40,000 cattle on the fieJjL 
The contract sold for 2,800, and at the rate of one 
rupee this iieoessitates sales to the extent of five and aJjU^Scs. 
Were all sold end this their value, this wouldgivjj^d^iverage of 
somewhere about Its. 14 jier heaci, TSShtraotor must 

have levied at least an anna (though indeed 

he was charged with tati^"'.^oii Ihore). v 

Now, wo say, ha^ir^ilt^inore fanning. IM the municipality i 
collect the honest way and let tnm bo collected at 

tolls on theu^mcinal roads loading into the grOipid. Tlierc are, 
we belia^^nly tnreo great roads along which cattle arc driven 
in to theu mri tsur Fair grou nd. I f one anna \icr head were charged 
indiscriminately on all cattle, that, with 40,000 cattle, would 
produce Its. 2,600, an ample sum for all expenses and prizes. If 
more is required the i)eo]ile would willingly pay hvo minaa a 
head, to be saved the trouble and extortion of the contract sys- 
tem. A two-anna toll would thus produce at once Ks. 6,000, 
which would make the liearts of the Committee to sing for joy. 
Again, we should propose, in addition, that all animals entering 
for competition should pay an entrance fee of one rupee. This 
fee would ^orantee the exclusion of bad animals, would save 
the Committee much trouble, and would not prevent really good 
animals being exhibited, but would rather foster a spirit of 
prudent care for, and 2>riao in, lively auimids among the native 
community. We arc gla<l to observe that Major Jenkins, at 
Soalkote, is taking an interest in promoting the cattl/ fairs in 
his district by buudiiig wells and oftering good prize/ / There 
is still however much to be done, if wo may judge fromLta report. 
We should advise liim to try to obtain thc.a.ssistotf.e of some 
European gentlemen in his Prize Committees, ai/J see if he 
could not do better by our toll-system than by f\e contract- 
system. And, finally, if the Financial Commissic^rtmlo not issue 
such instructions as we have suggested, those wliS take iqion 
themselves to be judges should m^e sure for their^wii credit 
that they know something of what they are called onVfO express 
an opinion about, and that they should have first of uH a clear 
imderstanding among themselvts, as to what points an ani- 
mal the highest authorities consider good or bad. j 

An animal that takes a one-hundred rupee prize ala groat 
yearly fair has its reputation made, and if by the absoliJ^ ignor- 
ance of the judges entrusted with the distribution of the prizes, 
a bad animal is taken an<l a g<Kxl animal excluded, whole 
object of the prize-giving is fnistratcd, inasmuch as fa/se notions 
of what is wanted are impressed on the native opdiibitons. 

— Indian Public Opinion, btk May 1871. f 

CATTLE DISEASE IN DARJEELING. 

The cattle disease in this district is virulent. • There are two 
kinds — Oonfee or small-iiox — which is not incurable, and rinder- 
pest or murrain, which may be said to ho quite incurable. On 
the roads the draught bullocks are mostly (lead from rinderpest. 
The now hill cart road from Sookna up is unbearable from the 
dreadful stench arising from dead cattle. How is it that “ the 
authorities” don’t do somethiufj. They might see that dead 
oattle don’t fester on the roadside for days and weeks without 
any notice. 

There is a European inspector of police at Kursiong who 
might bo spurred into activity, or if the man is merely kept for 
ornament, surely .some native subordinate might be made to 
Bee that dead cattle on the roadside are buried. — Bcurjeeling 
Timesy ^th April. 

RICE CULTIVATION. 

— • — — 

REPORT ON THE OAROLLfk RIOB DISTRIBUTED IN THE PUNJAB 
DUB^OTHE SEASON 1869. 

Five maunds of the Carolina rice were received from the 
Financial Commissioner during 1609, and were distributed as 
follows : — 

To tbo Depnty OommiMioiier of Hoshlanoro 

Ditto DhurmflAUa TO 

Ditto Lahore ... ..90 

Ditto Abbottahad «• ..90 

To Seoretarv. Local Fonda Committee, Umiitsor . . 90 

To each of 9o Local Fnnds, three aeers. amonntiiis to . • 7A 

Bovm near the Badami Bash. 5 


Each of these offiom have been tnequeeked to aeod in-'irepoftB 
of the success of the crop* butreiunis havo ndt yet been inoemd 
from the following, — ^Mooltan, Dell^ Peehawur, 

With regard to the other districts. Colonel Elliott^ Depn^ 
Commissioner of Loodiana^ Btates, in his office mema Na 560| 
dated May 27th 1670, that the Oaeotina rice sent to the Loodiana 
Local Fimds in May 1869 was not eown, ag the soil there being 
sandy, did not admit of ita oultuxe, and that no more ficied lpe 
sent to his district in the present year. 

Similarly, A. H. Benton, Esq., Secretary, Locid Funds Oom- 
mittee, Gurgaon, in his office memo. No. 420, dated June 6th 
1870, writes : — “ In reply to your No. 8, dated May 24th 1870, 
1 be^ to state that no use was made of the Carolina rice seed 
received from you last year, as the Committee had no ground 
suitable for sowing rice. Scarcely any rice is ^own m this 
district ; only some of very inferior quality in Ferozpore pur- 
guiuiah, whore the soil is more suitable than here ; you need 
not therefore trouble yourself to send any seed this year.” 

The Deputy Commissioners of Shanporo, Forozpore, and 
Montgomery, also state that they arc not able to give any 
account of Carolina rice seed which they received. 

The Secrctaiy, Local Funds Committee of Hissar, states that 
the Carolina rice forwarded to his district in May 1869 was 
exi>eriinontalIy sown in two or three places, but apparently owing 
to the severe drought which prevailed in that distrfct last year 
not a single seed germinated. 

The Secretaiy to the Local Funds Committee, Bunnoo, also 
states that the Carolina rice seed did not germinate. 

Tills was probably from the same cause ; but it is to be regret- 
ted tliat in tlissar at least means were not taken for remeo^ng 
the ill-effects of the drought. 

The Secretary, liocal Funds Committee of Sirsa, in his office 
docket No. 62-714, dated 28th Juno 1870, states that, owing to 
too late sowing and excess of moisture, the cultivation of the 
Carolina rico seed was entirely unsuccessful. 

And R. W. Thomas, Esq., Deputy Coinmissioner of Karnal, 
states, in his office docket No. 271, datod 8th June 1870, that 
the Carolina rico was sown in his district, but destroyecl by a 
heavy fall of rain ; some five seers of paddy have been got from 
some of the surviving plants. 

Also the Secretary, Local Funds Committee. Dcra Qhazee 
Khttii, states that the crop of Carolina rice failed entirely, but 
does not explain for what reason. 

And the Deputy Commissioner of Dhurmsalla states that the 
Carolina rice was re)x)rted to have come to nothing, the reason 
being that it was sown too late to be of use. 

The Deputy (Commissioner of Jullundhur states that the seed 
appears to have been received bust year while he was on leave, 
and that he finds it lying there on his return ; that it will bo 
sown this year, and a report shall be submitted at an early date. 

The Deputy Comniissioner of Hazara also states that the Caro- 
lina rice seetl was received late for the season, but that it will be 
sown this year, and the result will be duly communicated. 

The favorable reports received were as follows : — 

A letter from P. Butler, Esq,, Secretai'y, Local Fmida 
Convnvittee of Jhehvni. 

** In reply to your letter of the 12th current, enquiring as to 
the result of the Carolina rice, I have to state that the three 
pounds you sent wore sown over one hanal of alluvial land near 
the T.dleanwala Government Garden. Tiie crop or about one 
vinrla of this came to perfection, and the out-turn, amounting 
to four seers, hixs this season been sown out over one higha of the 
same description of soil. 

The veraaining 19-20ths of last year’s yield was destroyed, 
owing to exceptionally heavy floods from the River Jhelum 
having swept over and submerged it. I should like to laiow 
whether you think it desirable to experiment with respect to the 
capabilities of the soil for the growth of the Carolina rice in the 
three other tehsils of this district. -If sent to Tullohgung and 
Chuckowal the crop will be entirely dependent on well irrigation ; 
in the Find Dadan Tehsil saUabee and canal irrigation is avail- 
able.” 

A letter from (>olonel Blair Reid, Political Agent and Su- 
perintendent of Chamba, datod 12th May 1870. states that he 
obtained some Carolina rice seed last year, ana it gucoeeded so 
well, that the people at (Chamba are aslang to get more, and that 
ho vrill be muen obliged if some can be sent at once, for it must 
be sown soon ; that he would gladly pay for any quantity pro- 
curable up to 20 seers ; to be of any service it must oe sown this 
month ; that if Carolina rice cannot be procured, any other |food 
kind may be sent ; but the Carolina kind seems peculiarly 
adapted to the climate of Chamba. 
lu accordance with the above, 20 seers were sent in divided 
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ilMtiiAM&t. It irBB sown in ordinafy rice-land albid ouitivated in 
tbe neual The ai^a sown imd tbe quttntlly^ of seeds put 

in I esonot asoevtaiin* It wsa btit a small wantity ; and I had 
Utt$» idea Bt t^ 'time that any pains would be bestowed on it. 
The people here make a UngB profit (at present rates) on their 
ordifiary crop. They don't care about tmnff anything new, 
eepeCiaUy if it requires any degree of trouble, but the produce 
bfthls of rice was so extraordinary, that 1 have been 

asked to procure a farther supply." 

4480 reporta from different native gentlemen in Lahore, and 
from the S^retary to the Municipal Committee. 


.FVom Jl Hutekmion,^A'Bff., 
nos 


C\ 8,, Asiistant ComrmBaioner and 
Se&reiarUf Local Funis Oommttee^ LahorCj to Dr. T. E, B. 
Brotvnf Beoretaryt Agri-Horticultwral Society, Pmjah, 

** With reference to your letter of the 7th current, I have the 
honor to report as follows, in regard to the results arrived at in 
connection with the produce of the Carolina rice, 20 pounds of 
which were reoeivea for distribution in the Lahore district. 
The Tehsildar of Shumickpore, to whom three seers were given, 
reports tluit the rice was sown in the usual way, but that the 
grain tiimed out coarse, and much inferior to the countty rice, 
and that it ripened 20 days before tl\e country rice. 

“ Nuhhee Bm, of Shalimar reports that the rice was sown 
by him in Augjist, and that it also ripened 20 days before the 
ooimtiy produce. The produce from the four seers of rice 
which ne received was one maund and ten seers, and the produce 
would have been greater, but for hail that fell after the poddy 
had been sown. 

Dewan B/uttun Chiind, to whom four seers were given, states 
that the rice was sown by him during July in two nrnrlaJis of 
ground, watered from well-water, and that after it had spmng up, 
he transpWted it to other ground in the month of August. 1 n 
October the paddy ripened, and the produce was two maiinds. 

Nawah Nawazish All Khan reports that the four seers sown 
by him yielded four maunds and twenty seers, and that the rice 
was good 

Dewan Byjnath reports that the yield from the four seers given 
him was one maundf and two seers ; the rice was good. The 
yield would have been greater only that the supply of canal 
water was stopped from local causes for a time. He also states 
that when the paddy is In the ear that neither wind nor storms 
will throw it out, ami that the plants appear to be much stronger 
than the country plants. He remarks that the rice is coarse, 
and when cooked remains so, and is not approved of.” 

Translation of the reports of tho resnlisof Carolina rkc dUtrihuU 
ed for edoperimenteu souring in the Lahore District From tho 
Deputy Comniisswner of Lahore^ to tho Nazir, dated iHth 
June 1870. 

Tho Carolina rice received from Dr. T. E. B. Brown, Secretary, 
Agri-Horticultural Society, Lahore, should be distributed to the 
following, who should be enjoined to furnish rcpoi*ts of the re- 
sults of the sowing in due time : — 

Sceib. 

Nawab Kawaziab All Kixan ^ 

Dewan Buttun Chund * 

Dewan Byjnatli 4 

Nubbee Bux, ofShalimur * , 

Teballdai' of Shumickpore 

Nazi'ds reply. , 

In compliance with the above, I have tho honor to state ! 
that I have distributed tho C/arolina rice as follows : — 


Nawab Nawazibb All Kbaii 
Dewan Ruttun Cbund 


Seers. 

4 
4 


Dewan B^dnath * 

Nubbeo Bux, of Shaliniar ' 

Tobgildar of Sliurruckporo '* 

Deputy Convniishioiwds order to the Mohiirrar, dated Mih 
January 1870. 

All samples, &c., that you have received of the Carolina rice 
shoidd be forwanled at once to Dr. Brown, the Secretary, Agri- 
Hortioultural Society. 

Sent as follows : — 


From Dewan Ruttun Chuiul . 

Dewan Byjnath 

Nawab Nawnzish All Khiui . 
Tehsildar of Sbumicki>ore . . . 
Nubbee Bux, of Shaliiuur 


SCOIH 
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■ With following reports from ubovo : — 

From Aimed Yew Kltan in hrhM of Nanvab NawaxUh All 
Khan, to Dopnly OommMoner. 

I bog to wknowledg* receipt of tho four soon, of Carolina ' 
rice sent. The report aooompaaiiw. . u ..u u 

Sepor(,—l have received your letter enquiring about the results 
of theOaroUna rice sent, that you sent mo some time bwk. I 
sowed the rice in two Imtah and 10 wtwWw of land, imguting the 
seme from canal. The yield ftem this rowing ^ four moands 
and SO seers, sample of which,! send with t]|is report. Tho seed 

2 3a 


that I have retained for next sowing Xshall roport on iit 
coarse. 

Fronh DeuHzn Buttun Ohund, to D^uty OonmMoner of 

LahorSe 

After due salutations, I beg to aoknowledge the receipt of 
the four seers of rice which you so kindly sent mo for expeidmBiiti 

1 sowed tho rice in July in two fMmahs of ground, irrigating 
the same from a well. In Aug^t, when it rained, I had another 
piece of land, about five or aix kancds, oleared, and had the 
plants taken up from t^^ormer place and planted out widely 
Jkj4];ie latter. In October, when tne crop was ripe^ it yielded 
ta'CifipwndH of rice. It appears that this rice yielas more than 
the cotnititf.jrice, but owing to the transplantation shove men- 
tioned, man 3 ^fiia|||a^^ie(^p, and the produce was in conse- 
quence comparaiiT^y!&Bai|LiJf ext season this rioe will be sown 
with great care. I s^ua samples of that 

sent me and of tha^produced. 

From Dewan l^'nath, to the Deputy OomrMzswyser, Lahore, 
y dated \3th December 1869. 

After due salutations and res^iocts to the most exited gen- 
tleman, tho Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, T beg to lay 
before your notice that, in compliance with your orders, oalling 
for a report on the results of the Carolina rice sent me for experi- 
ment, 1 have to report as follows, though the samples ortho 
seed sent mo and of that produced preclude any remarks from 
me, as they plainly show what has b^n the resmt, yet, as I have 
been desired by our kind benefactor, tho Deputy Commissioner, 
both verbally and by writ to do so, I willingly obey 

HepoH in detaHl of the results of the OaroHna rice. 

On Febniary 1 7th 1869, I received nine seers of Carolina rice 
from tho great and luminous star of improvements, tho Deputy 
Commissioner, and on Juno 18th, 1 received four seers, aggregat- 
ing to thirteen seers. This quantity I distributed for sowing 
as follow’s ; — 

T sent ^ve seers to a village which belongs to mo called Aju- 
diai>ore, purrannah Lahore, situated in tho south, and six 
seers to Isoofwala Bughiarwala, in purgunnab Shurmok- 
pore, Ltahor^ granted me by the most munificent Government, 
also situatodvlo the south, on the banks of the Ravi. 

I shall IJrtt write about the results at Ajudiapore. 
At this plac^l had 1 1 murlaha of ground sown with rice in 
the lx5ginni|kg of JSawun. The seed germinated, but owing to 
rains haviufc failed, and the brackish water that bad to bo sub- 
stituted in^iid, tho growth of the plants was retaj*ded, and 
were also jr cry much injured in consequence. The soil of this 
])art of tl^ country is unusually dry. as water is to be found at 
55 feet fr^n the surface, and in orcler to secure the growth of 
rice, a body of water about half a foot deep lias always to be 
kept up in. tho beds. It is true we hare the canal here, and on 
occasions drought it has proved a great blessing, but unfL>rtun- 
ately this sciisoii the canal was also closed. In Bhadown also 
no water cdnld be obtained from tho canals, and water is very 
much needCtl during this month to carry out the transplanting 
successfully'; the consequence was, that a very inferior crop of 
rice wiis produced. The canal on this oocasiori was also closed 
owing to the flooiling of a river, which washed the bridge away. 
Tho cauul ufiicers are not to blame for this, as who can do 
aught against tho will of Providence. Though oi*dinarily five 
seers of rice would be sufiicient for ono beegab of land, yet the 
yield on this occasion, owing to causes above enumerated, was 
(mly one hanal, amounting in weight to two maunds. 

This rice seems very good for cultivation, and zemiinlai*s esteem 
it for tho sake of the yield, which is very much gi*oater than 
country rice ; but they jn’efer the latter, us it is not easily injured, 
tho ears being light, by storms, stress of weather, or other causes. 

Thoro are two ways of thrashing rice in this country, — one, 
and tho most popular way, is to dig a pit a few feet deep, 
and then gather the rice-stalks in bundles and strike them 
earwards against the edge of the pit, wlien the 2 )addy Be|)aratos 
and dro 2 >s into tho pit. But the C«u'oliiia rice will not 
admit of the above jiroccss. In order therefore to thrash it 
ill the most economical manner, a 2 >rocess similar to that of 
tlu*ashing wheat in this country ha, *5 to be adoi^ted, and when 
the seed is thus scjmvated it rescmblUQt a very coarse and infe- 
rior kind of rice, calloil sufeda or sonnptit ih tho Punjab. It can- 
not be said to even ai) 2 )roach our hogmi or haamutti, the su^jerior 
sorts of rice. AVhon cooked also, it in no wav looks unlike the 
sofeda, which neither refines nor has any flavour. I had two 
seers of it cooked to try it myself, but I foimd tliat it neither 
increased in quantity nor improved in flavour. Rice of this 
nature is classed among coarse rice, in fact, it is coarser thail 
the coarsest rice of this country. 

But to me it would appai* that this rice, if imported from 
America, must have been imported for sonie very goed qiiaUties 
in the shape of a rarity. Probably there is somo other way of 
cooking the rice in America to bring out those qualities, in which 
attemi^ we have entirely failed. I would therefore suggest that 
enquiries bo made from where this rice has been obtained, as to 
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what conatitutes the txcelleuco of this rico, and how it should 
bo cooked and nued. The raeesee, Mirdars, and other wealthy 
people of Punjab, donot approve of it on account of its coarsenoss. 
Pronably the wealthy elaeseu of America have some other way 
of using this rice ; this fact should certainly bo ascertained. 

Now 1 shall write abrnit tho results at Rukh Noorwala on 
the banks of the Dog. I sent six seers of the rice to this rukh, 
which was bestowed ou mo by the laiinifieont ( rovernment in 
April 1869. 

The land having lain fallow up to this, the sowing could not 
bo done St) satisfactorily as on land that had been previously 
cultivated, and there being no means of irrigatioji, tlio sowipg 
here, I regret to say, failed, except one Icmml and^^seven 
vviwlahsy wheiu the seed sini])ly gomiinatod, but^the plants 
were soon scorched up for want of water, and *rice gather- 

ed from tho stray plants hero and there 4if!Jimntod to about 13 
seers. T must, noweveiy^omaji^that tho soil of this rukh scorns 
well adapted for rice s<^^g, as it is close to the branch of the 
Ravi, locally called the Deg, which renders it rich, and now only 
a good strong well is recjuired to ho eonstriietod on it. Tho 
soil here is not like the soil of Maiijah before described, as water 
hero is to bo obtained at only 20 feet from the surfico. T have 
now with me one niauud and 15 seers of the rice, and by the 
good will of Providence T hone to distribute it extensively for 
cultivation at next kuiTcef. It will therefore be observed that 
of the 13 seers of the rico received, I distributed 12 seers and 
retained one seer to send up by way of comparison ^vith the rice 
produced here from that seed, and I now make up two parcels 
and beg to forward them os spccinienB. 

From the Tehsildar of Shii}'n«‘l'}wrOt to ihoDop'idy Gommissioner 

of Lahore, 

I bog to acknowledge receint of the four seers of C*«irolina rico 
sent me, whicli I transferred, under onlers from yourself, to 
Mohareo, ljumbordar of Kote Deenali, tlic soil of which place is 
admirably adapted for l ico cultivation. I have re< [nested the 
Lumberdar to sow the rice carefully, and to inform me of the 
results ; as soon as 1 hear from Jiim how the rico has lared, 1 
shall Rumish my report accordingly. 

Tclmldcir wriiien to a gam for hh pYOmhed ieporL 
You have nut yet furnisliod your report on thc^Tesults of the 
Carolina rice sent you in June last, and w^Web you reported 
having transferred to Mohareo, Lumberdar of Koto Doenan, and 
statecT that as soon as you learnt of tho results of the sowing 
you would furnish your report. The ricc se^uson has passed, and 
you are therefore directed to send in your report, accompanied 
with samples, at once. 

Trhaildar'a Hephj. 

In reply to above, I beg to report that^^tbe Lumberdar sowed 
the rico 1 gave him after the hisiiion of country rice, and water- 
ing it the sairtc way. The crop ripened 20 aay.s earlier than 
country rice, but it does not seem Aery good. It is coarse, like 
a very inferior kind of rice that grow.s here. This is probably 
owing to the difference of climate and the nature of tho rice, and 
tho proper mode of sowing the same not being known to the 
zemindars. 

From Nuhheo BxuXyOf Shalimar, to the Bepuff'Cormiyissiomr of 

Lahore. 

I roceivoil the four seers of Carolina ricc on the 18th of this 
month, and sowed the same on the two folloAving days, rw., 
the 19th and 20th. Tho seed has germinated, and we are now 
looking after it. h\ Saivun we will transplant the rice, and in 
Katich 1 shall write the result of the experiment. 

Nuhheo Bm ivrltten to again. \ 

On tho 21st Juno four seers of Carolina rico were sent you to , 
sow and to report on the result. Cp to this however you have 
intimated nothing. You are therefore directed to furnish your 
report at once 

Beply. 

The rice that I r^eived from your honor to sow by way of 
experiment, and which I reported before that I had sown, and 
that the seed had germinated, I beg to state has yielded 1 muuiid | 
10 seers. I used to filter tho beds every eight days, and the 
crop ripened 20 days^Acfore this country rice. I send ^ seer as j 


sample for your honor’s inspection. 

The yiela would have oeen greater, but owing to a severe 
hailstorm the crop was much cfamaged, and hence the above 
quantity was only produced. 

A Utter from Deputy Oommissioner, Hoahya/rpore. 

With reference to your demi-official of 10th June 1870, regard- 
ing Carolina rice sent in 1869, 1 have tho honor to submit the 
following result of tho produce : — 

The seed was distributed to five persons of pimgunnah Dur- 
sooba, a rice-growing part of the district. Two pucca seers were 
sown in one kanal of land in April, which ripened in No- 
vember, and yielded, with free-watering, 22 pucca seers of husk- 


ed rice. The flavour of the rioe is medium, aud ia not appveciat- 
ed by the people quite so much as that |»XMluc6d tnm floontry 
seed. 

Laaihjy the report of the aeod sown in tlw Agti^SoriiouU^al 
Society's Oa/rdena, 

Carolina JUce. — ^This was sown on tho 23rd of May, and well 
watered until it was about eight inches high ; it was then trans- 
planted, each plant singly, set about 8 inimes apart, the ground 
being flooded at tho time of transulanting, and it should be kept 
so till it commences to ri|>on ; out the transfer of the Badami 
Ragh took placo just after it was transplanted, and it suffered 
much on that account, as it could only be watered at the discre- 
tion of the iierson to whom tlie garden was made over ; however, 
there was amiile proof that if it got Avater plentifully it would haA’e 
produced a much greater crop than the rice grown in the Pun- 
jab ; tlie ears are much longer and larger. The natives speak 
very highly of it for its j)roductiveness. In this case the prMuct 
was at tho rate of seven inaunds to one beogah. The rice is 
A'ery much superior in (piality to the rico grown hero. 

From tho above reports it Avould appear that the Carolina 
rice germinated Avell when it Avas soAvn at the proper time and 
place, and that there i.s rea.soii to l^lieve that it dia not receive 
fair treatment in those districts in which it is reported to have 
failed to germinate. 


CARDAMOMS- 


. TRAVANCORE CARDAMOM SALES. 

Agreearlt to the published notification, the sale of the re- 
mainder of the cardamoms of this year’s croji took place at Al- 
loppey oil Saturday last, the 22nd instant, at the Commercial 
A gent’s godowns. About 1 r)( ) can < 1 i es w'ero brouglit forward, but 
tho highest price realized Avas only Re. 2,530 for two candies, 
against Rs. 2,800, the highest rate obtained at the lost sales. 
'The attendance Avas pretty fair, and, as usual, tho purchasers 
were chiefly nativ’e merchants. A few candies were bought by 
a Cochin firm for a Madras house. Subjoined aro tho prices 
realized ; — 

Ftitl Sort. 

2 Canclics @ Ks 2,3^) per Candy. 

2 I, ,, 2,325 ,, 

2 „ 2,40) „ 

2 „ „ 2,r)0 

2 ,. „ 2,630 

10 

Second Sort. 

30 Candies @ Re. 2, 12 >/2,lS6 per Ciindy. 

Thud Sotl 

W „ @ Bs. 1,406 1,600 „ 

Fourth Sort. 

M (^Rb. 816 880 ,, 

Seedn* 

10 „ ©Rs. 1.210 1,3 M) 

160 CandiOB. 


The sale of ivory, bees’ wax, and teak and blackwood logs will 
take place shortly. 

COCOANUT PLANTING AND COIR* 

Some time ago w}ien referring^ to the extension of cocoanut 
planting in Penang and the province, we advjxiated the making of 
coir by the hand amongst the natives, and cited, as an instance, 
the profitableness of trie industry which we had observed in 
Ceylon. Apparently our remarks have had no effect in introduc- 
ing into this part of the settlement what wo still think would 
be a paying labor amongst the natives, and an ariicle of consider- 
able importance as an export. At present all the use cocoanut 
fibre is put to with the exception of making a rope for a well 
bucket or for some other trifling domestic purpose is firewood. 
Ill our oil factories the husk is used os firing in boiling the ker- 
nel into oil as well os in boiling rice end curry in our kitchens. 
This is a waste in our homo consumption; but when the number 
of cocoanuts exported are taken into consideration, the material 
loas must Imj considerable. We will take at a rou^ guess that 
half a million of cocoanuts have been exported from Pei^ig 
dining the post three months of the year, and when it is 
known that the nuts are exported with their husks, the materml 
loss may bo estimated. This loss is not only a great one to the 
export market but also a logs to the import one. In neither is 
fibre utilised. The greatest loss is in the export, w m the churn- 
ing market the kernel is the product purchMed. This is 
more apparent when Ave know that half of the husk m the 
of a dust manure can he easily returned to the mes withcm 
much expense. This ought not to be lost Mght of by planteiiJi 
as the matter forms an ingredient of tho after crop, and must 
be supplied othuwiso by manure^ 
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Thm caimot be much doubt about the benefit there will bo 
derived firom the introduotiou of thie indoetrvy more eHi)ecially 
when we conaidor that the labor will bo distributed amongat the 
native Jl^al^s, a class who have little to depend nix)n beyond 
their labor for support) and who, in our Oiiay prosperity, it is just 
l>OHfiiblo we may overh>olc. There is porhaj^s no tropical colony 
that has so many advantages for ooir-muicing as the province 
of Penang, cand we ho[>o yet to see ooir, as cocoanut oil will be, 
ei*e long, one of the items of exjiort in our price currents, llotli 
articles will pay as may be seen from tho value they futoli in 
the London niarkoi, and it is surely a pity that coir should longer 
be lost here . — Penang Argus, Apnl S, 


coco AN UTS AND COIR FIBRE. 

In a recent issue we copied an article from a Fenaug con^m- 
porary in which he bewails tho groat loss to tbe cocoanut culti- 
vators in that island from the husks of their cocoanuts not beitig 
utilised. As many as half a million of nuts were exported in 
ihi'ee. months, tho writer said, and yet no attempt was made to 
take off the husks or to manufacture them into fibre. There 
would certainly be an advantage as regards stowage and freight 
iu removing the husks of this l>\>ge number of nuts before 
shipment ; but the Penang journali.st will bo relieved to learn 
that beyond this the planter loses little if anything at all. In 
fact the value the cocoanut husks barely repays for the cost 
of removing them. Removed they must be, and coir fibre is 
then manufactured from them ; but tho expense of manufaciur. 
ing absorbs all tho value of the fibre in the market without 
leaving anything but tho merest fraction for tbe ijroduccr. If 
the Penang cocoanut ^daniers were to husk their nuts and convey 
them to another “ Hultsdorf Mills'* (if .such existed in their 
capital) they, in all i)r«bability, would not be allowed what would 
pay for their paiu'^. The calculation here is thatl(),()()0 nuts 
yield a ton of cocoanut oil (valued at £27 in the local market) 
and a ton and a half of coir fibre (equal to from £J0 to 
But the expense in tho latter case of manufacturing and prepar- 
ing tho fibre is very great when all tho labour is properly taken 
into account. However, if the intention be to get the natives 
(and not European planters) of Penang to utilise tho time in 
manufacturing coir fibre, which they now simply waste, our 
contemporary’s is a very laudable endeavour. We are only 
surprised that natives iu Penang should not long ago have 
found out the profit of husking their cocoanuts during the largo 
amount of spare time at their command, aud of turning tho fibre 
to account. They must be much less enterprising even than the 
Singhalese . — Coylorh Observer. 

Cocoanuts and coir fibre have recently attracted a good deal 
of attention. With reference to the manufactiiie of tho latter 
we have collected some information to satisfy our Peiiai% neigh- 
bours that their loss is little or nothing from not sharing in the 
trade in coir. The manufacture of this fibre, in fact, is aliiu».st 
more costly than the return obtained from it in CVylon. Ihit 
we now find from information placed at our service that the Pe- 
nang cocoanut planter.s need not come so far for information on 
the subject. The manufacture of coir fibre has been carriisl on 
at Singapore, and only recently, a special hiwiness of the kind m 
which a considerable amount of money was sunk, was entirely 
given up. We are reminded, too, of what we had entiiely forgotten 
ill penning our remarks which appear elsewhere, namely, that in I 
the majority of cases, the husk is iudispensiible to the safe ami 
sound conveyance of the cocoanut to a distant market. Mr. 
Wilson, tbau whom no one can speak with greater authority 
on everything connected with cocoanuts. says that not (mly do 
the husked nuts get bad from the shells being broken in stow- 
ing, but even if uniniured they often become affected through tho 
germinating eyes, so that tho shipment of nuts with the husks 
on is by far tuo safer plain Anyone who has been in the 
great cocoanut mart between Leadonball and Ilisbop.sgate .streets 
must remember the work in husking curried on there by the 
Jewish dealers and their emidoyds, who, it must be confessed, 
would be the better of a lesson from tbe Singhalese in the proper 
mode of getting rid of tho husky covering.— Ibid. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 


HARROWING WHEAT IN THE SPRING. ' 

We have frequently taken occasion to speak of the advantages | 
of this practice ; still few farmers seem disposed to follow it , 1 
either from a lack of faith in its advantages, or from on indis- | 
position to depart from the old beaten traSc, A good hai-rowing I 
of a wheat field at the proper season in the spring, when the 
ground is just dry enough, ha** been found from rej[ieated priic- | 
tioe equal to a good working of a field of corn with tho best 
plough or cultivator. In England a good hoeing and weeding of 
the wheat crop is found of so much imporianc^that many of tho 


farmers “ dibble in’* their seed so as to have the pla^ ofiliW up 
iu perfect rows, iu order to afford tho greatest facilitiee 
operation. In our coiuitry labour is too dear to admit of 
kind of planting. Indeed there is no need of it. Our meo2|i^W 
Lavo so perfected the wheat drill that the seed may be put in 
with almost the same degree of accuracy that the 
I labourers can put it in with tbe dibble, so that if the price ef 
, labour hero- would warrant hoeing, the regularity of the d^Lmd 
I wheat would admit of this operation ; but it is too early to thira 
, of bestowing labour in this way. Tho harrow answers almost as 
good a purpose. Experience and judgment must determine the 
1 precise time when this work should oe done. It should not Ito 
before the heavy frosts are over in March, and always when the 
' grouiM is suflicicntly dry to pidvorise. To one unacquainted 
with the opemmon, he would imagine the entire crop would be 
I torn up by tho r<i||lto(^but it is not so. Lot the harrow be not 
too heavy, with tho teeth sharp, and the best results will follow 
the operation. 

if clover or grass seed are to be sown on tho wheat, the har- 
rowing should bo done at any time when the ground is iu good 
order to work, at the most suitable season sowing the clover or 
grass seed. The harrowing should Ixi done first, aud the seed 
sown immediately, to be covered by the next rain. 

As evidence of the advantages of harrowing wheat, we give the 
experience of Mr. L. Graves, os published iu the Amerrc<m 
Farmer. He says : — “ I promised you in April to write to you 
about the result of harrowing wheat in the spring. I find it pays 
well ; it gives tho wheat a good start, and the h^owed portion 
ripens as early as tlio iiii harrowed part, aud has much neavier 
heads ; if the state of the ground and the weather suits at tho 
time, tho wheat ought to be harrowed. I shall always prefer 
doing it”. — Colmau's Itnral World. 


• POTATOE SEED. 

A CORRESPONDENT iiKiuires — What is your opinion on the 
influence of cut and uncut potatoes for seed, and on small and 
large ones I There are many contradictory statements in 
the papers.” 

Tho coniiradictofy statements arc owing to tho varying 
circiimstanciJ^ under which the cxperimonts'aro made, without a 
Huflicient repbtitioa of them. Conclusions arc drawn from too few 
tests. A singlo^perimeivt will not do for the basis of a theory. 

If the soil id sufficiently moist when potatoes are planted, 
cutting is an advantage. It reduces the number of stallm, gives 
fewer new botatocs, aud, as a necessary consequence, mlows 
those few to grow larger and develop themselves better than 
where they are numerous in theliill, resulting from many stalks 
from all the eyes of a whole jiotatoe. But even hero there is a 
considerable dillcronce w'ith difleroTit varieties, some potatoes 
growing thiekor and mt>re niiiiicrous in tho hill tJj«an others. 

If the soil and season hapi>en to bo quite dry, tho out pieces 
dry up r.apidly, lessen the supply of fixid to tho young and 
growing sprouts, aud the plants arc enfeebled. Iu such cases 
the crop will often suceeeif l)otter by planting whole potatoes, 
the skill of which being nearly impervious to moisture, keeps 
them plump for a long time. If potatoes are planted early iii 
the s[>ring, when the soil is nearly always quite moist, and 
remains so foi* scRue weeks, there ciui be no objection to cut- 
ting potattjcs into pieces before planting, and the crop will be 
likely to be better and the tubers more uniformly largo. 

There is much diversity of opinion relative to the value of 
small potatoes. They are not usually so successful as large ones. 
But the wrong reason is assigned. It is said that “ like tends 
to produce like,” and that, therefore, small potatoes tend to 
produce small ones. This would be true it true seed from 
flowers, insteoil of portions of tho root or stem, w^erc employed. 
We might as well say that grafts cut from a large ti’eo would 
produce larger fruit than other.s, or that idonting large trees from 
the nursery rows would give orchard trees of greater size. The 
truth is, the tubers of [>otat()os are essoutially underground 
stems, and tho eyes arc the buds. Wo could no more ex|)ect to 
get larger trees by using large bunds than larger iiotatocB by 
I planting large tubers. Never Uicless, we find by experiment, 

I that large potatoes pvo tho heaviest ciops. What is the 
reason ? {Simply this, that tho large tulxirs give a greater 
supply of nutriment to tlio young sprouts, just in tho 
same way that in a moist soil they will ao better tlian in dry 
hot ground. In repeated trials with i>otatoos not over an inch 
long, cut into as many pieces as those four inches long, no per- 
ceptible difference w'os observed in the size of the tubers pro- 
duced from both ; but on careful weighing the large seed w^aa found 
to yield about onc-ci^hth more *)U an average. This difference 
was undoubtedly owing to the earlier and more vigorous start 
from tho largo seed, and to the continued supplies of nourish- 
ment, and not from any inherent change, as of ** like producing 
like.’* The planting of the potatoes in these experiments was 
done in fine, mellow, moist soil and early in the season ; had it 
been late, or iu a dry or ptyohed soil, it is probable that vhe 
small i>oiatocs would have yielded nothing. 
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It is well laiown that some varieties deteriorate in suooessiye 
years in particular soils, so that the magnitude of the crop is 
gradually ^minished. It would be interesting to determine by 
a long series of trials whether the constitutional weakness is 
affected ly selecting the largest seed only, on the one hand, and 
small seed from poor crops on the othdt. Several years would 
be required to determine such questions, under diileront circum- 
stanoeE^ side by side.— 


EXPKRIMENTH WITH POTASH ON POTATOES. 

Sm, — Few things speak more for the value of potash to the 
agricultunst than its now regular appearance among the other 
manures in the week’s prices of our agricultural papers, ancl in 
the advertisements and circulai*s of manure dealers. But though 
abundance of experiments upon phosphatic and nitrogenous 
manures are extant in our agiicultural books, those upon potash 
are few, and nut readily' found. 

Having tried potash very thoroughly upon potatoes, 1 send 
you some particulars aud results, which will, 1 hope, prove 
useful to some of your readers who are about to plant their 
potatoo crop ; — 
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The fii’jat two exponments are the results for one year only, 
all the rest are the average of three years. The source of potitsh 
employed was muiiate of potash of «0 to 83 per cent, strength, 
and IS charged at 10s. (id. per ewt. 

The soil of plots 11 and 12 was a soniowhat heavy loam ; of 19 
to 2b, a light gravelly loam, and the rest a ftiedium gravelly 
loam. 

As the practical result of very numerous experiments, 1 can 
recomiiicnd lor potatoes, per acre, superpho-sphate t)f limt* (Jj 
ewts., mmiate oi potash 3 c^^ts., and sulphate of ammonia 2}, | 
cwtb. This will be lound for potatoes imieh better and safer as • 
regards disease than lanii;^ard nuinurc ; and if the latter b** \a- I 
lued at bs. per ton laid down in the field, the above mixture will ' 
be found also cheaper, even taking into coiishleration the after- | 
effects of tlio farmyard manure. 

These experiments wore trietl upon the lilcnnorhiissei faim, 
owned and fanned by William Lawson, Esc]., and wlmrc, in IMicS 
and 18(59, 40 aud 70 acres of j[x>tatoe8 have boon grown entiiel^^ 
with those’ chemical manures ; and though 14 and oven 18 ewts. 
per acre have been apidied, the |X)tatocs ai’e to-day (March 25tli; 
coming out of tiio pits nearly as sound a.s when they went in. 

1 have tried the effect of potash manures upon grains and 
grasses, and cannot advise their application to the grains as a 
profitable investment. Upon a grass crop, rich in clover, the , 
eftecta of pota.sU are verj" marked, aud when applied in modemte , 
quantity — say, under 208. cost per acre — will generally pro\e j 
profitable if (jiiabfy is wai\ted ; but where a great weight per acre [ 
of rye-grass is wante<l, the addition <d' ijotash to the manures , 
suited lor that purpose has ncjt proved profitable upon our ' 
soils, though the quality of the piv>auce was certainly improved, 1 
It has also shown profitable lesults when applied to turnips, , 
and probably all rout crops will pay for the use of potash along . 
with the ordmary manuring. j 

Chajiles U. Hcnteii. | 

BleniierhavSset, Cumberland, March 1871. * 




CALCUTTA, 15th June, 1871. 
FUEL PLANTING. 


From Lieut.-Ool. E. Boddam, on Speoial Duty, Mysore Oomiwis- 
sion, io the Officiating Secretary to the Chief ComimsBioncr oj 
Mysore, No. 2, dated the I2th April 1871. 

I HAVE the honour to offer a few sugg^tions to district offl- 
. oers about fuel forest planting, being of opinion that some system 
should )>e adopted to insure success. 

However hardy the class of tree selected for a plantation, its 
seerlling.s must have a certain amount of shade and moisture. 
Broad-cast sowing on such pool' uncultivated high ground as is 
likely to bo allotted to fuel forests wall not answer I fear. Migor 
Boddonie, Conscrvulor of Forests in Madras, tells mo it does not 
pay ; has only been poi'tially successful iu a few spots, which 
were thoroughly ploughed, not merely surface scratched as 
native ploughing in reality is, and the see<l sown in unusually 
favorablij seasons as regards tho rain-fall. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary to got this*shade and mois- 
ture artificially, which may bo managed in one of the several 
ways T now proceed to point out : — 

Ist. Trenching . — Narrow trojiches should bo dug, 18 inches 
to 2 feet deep, 6 to 8 feet apart, in which the see^ should be 
sown and watered by a cai*t going between the 2 trenches and 
watering both. This plan has been found successful by Major 
Beddome. 

2nd. Trenching without watering by cart, the trenches being 
deeijer and broader, the seed .sown ana in addition between the 
trenches a row of the large scarlet castor oil of Bourbon* (4 feet 
apart) to grow up and form a shade to the seedlings and help to 
keep up moisture by their leaf drip. This castor oil has enor- 
mous leaves, a very large spike of fruit which will partly repi^ 
exi^enses, grows very rapidly, and lasts about 18 months. It 
loses its loaves in tlic 2nd hot .season, and should then be eradi- 
cated. It has not yet had a tiial iu this respect. 

3rd. !Major Beddome tolls me that the small green chilly is 
very useful for shade, particularly for sandalwood seedlings, 2 or 
3 seeds sown round the young sandalwood soon afford it an ex- 
cellent .shade, and it lasts as long as it is required. 

4th. Nnrseries for Seedlings — Hundreds of little bods for seeds 
of tho various fuel trees, in which they can 1x5 raised and plant- ‘ 
cd out into pits ('arly m the following monsoon, the pits oeing 
prepared beforehand. This is a very successful but expensive 
plan. 

5tli. ^lamboos used as pot.s having a very large hole at the 
bottom, plugged up with mosst or grass. These pots to re- 
ceive tho seedlings when 3 inches high with a little earth round 
them, after this the bamboos to bo kept iu shade and watered 
till the plants are fairly established, wlien they may be shifted 
to their places in the plantation by tlie whole contents of the 
bamboo and moss being bodily pu.shed out at the top, so planted 
without injuiy to, or exp(>suro of, the seedlings’ roots. The 
transplanting may bo done at any time but the hot season. This 
is an "excellent plan and saves many casualties. The bamboo 
pots should cost about 2 pio ooch and last several times. 

bth. Seeds of trees sown iu very small )>askets, 2 or 3 seeds 
in each ; theso baskets arc put bodily into the pit when the seed- 
lings are ready and the basket-work cut eventually, the strong- 
c.st seedling is let to grow and the others removed. 

7th. Vlanls liftea from the iiuraery-bed, a ball of wet eai*th 
pinched around them and moss wrapped round the ball, they 
are then kept iu shade till re-established and ready to plant out 
into pits. 

8th. Another excellent plan would bo to plant in the soft 
alluvial .soil of receding tank seeds of tho btunil, which likes a 
rich mud and would thrive in such a ]X)sition. 

Each of those processes will involve some outlay which the 
(lovei'iimont must be prepared to meet, but the expen<Uture 
will not be a loss as would inevitably result ft'oin attempts made 
to grow plantations by merely scratching up the surface of tho 
soil and letting tho seeds t^o their chance or neglecting to 
water them. 

Lastly, the pliuitations nuist be fully protected from the ra- 
vages of village goats and l attle by aloe or euphorbia fences; and 
where the grass poinudically burns in the dry season, the neigh- 
bouring grass should bo hre-traotKl under supervision. 

in open sandy situations casuwriM xdalitingisve^suocessfid ; 
in others casoia florida^ acabia ipecioBd, aud emevra and neem ; in 
black soil or rich clay, tho babuL 


* I can t'umifih a largo qufuitity of this Bourbon castor oil feed, having oul- , 
tlvated It cMoubively* 

t Mom hUouIU 1^ colloctocl in tho hilly forcata aud oent to dlctricUi for tbit 
Ijurpodc. ^ ^ 
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. ATJSTBALIAJ? 

(•2*0 the BMorofihe ^ South of India Oheerver”) 
SXBjT-When I was at Malboume last year, I requested Dr. F. 
Mu^r, ». R. s., Diraotor of the State Garden of that city, to 
fliye me some information with reference to the value of Aus- 
Sndiaai timber ; he most obli^ngly forwarded the accom- 
panying memorandum^ shewing the value and uses of the moat 
important Australian trees, and h as also sent me the Report on 
the Vietorian Inhibition of 1861, and two pamphlets on Austra- 
lian veigetation, which I forward for your perusal, os 1 think the 
publication of the memorandum and extras from the reports 
may be of interest to many of your readers, so little being gene- 
rally known about Australian timber. Very few people, I 
imagine, are aware of the valuable tree we have in the 
niiekmo»ylon* or blaokwood, so common all over Ootaeimnmd, 
more generally known as the Acacia rohuata. You will observe 
UuLt Dr. Mueller describes it as one of the most useful timbers 
in Australia. Could not you obtain and publish a list of the 
trees indigenous to Australia, now growing on these hills, so that 
all the useful and ornamental kinds we have not might be ob- 
tained 1 The Acadae ajul Eucal/ypU we have appear to mo to 
flourish better here t^n those of the same age 1 saw in Australia 
but whether they will equal the marvellous giants of VictoriaT 
time alone will shew. Here is what Dr. Mueller says of the 
latter in his pamphlet on Australian vegetation : — 

** Themarvelldds height of some of the Australian, and especial- 
ly Victorian trees, has oecomo the subject of closer investigation, 
since of late, paiticularly through the miners* tracks, easier 
access has been afforded to the back gullies of our mountain 
system. Borne ascending data^ supported by actual measure- 
ments, are now on record. The highest tree previously known 
was a Karri Eucalyptus (Eucaluptm Oolossca) measured by Mr. 
Pemberton Walcott, in one of tne delightful glens of the Warren 
River of Western Australia, where it rises to approximately 400 
feet high. Into thevhollow trunk of this Karri threo riders, with 
an additional packhorse, could enter and turn in it without dis- 
mounting. On the desire of the writer of those pages, Mr. D. 
Boyle measured a fallen tree of Eucalyptus AmugdaUna, in the 
deep recesses of Dundenong and obtained for it the length of 420 
feet, with {sroportions of width, indicated in a desira of a monu- 
mental struoture placed in the Exhibition ! while Mr. G. Klein 
took the measurement of a Eucedyptus on the Black Spur, ten 
miles distant from Healosville, 480 feet high ! Mr. E. B. Heync 
obtained at Dandenong as measuremenis of height of a tree 
of Eucalyptus AmygdaUna — length of stem from the base to 
the first branch 295 feet ; diameter of the stem at the first 
branch, 4 feet ; length of stem from first branch to where its 
top portion was broken off, 70 feet ; diameter of the stem 
where broken off, 3 feet ; total length of stem up to place 
of fracture, 366 feet ; girth of stem three feet from the surface, 
41 feet. A still thicker tree measured thi^oe feet from the base, 
53 feet in circumference. Mr. George W. Robinson asecHained 
in the baokranges of Berwick the circumference of a tree of 
Eucodyptue Awygdalina^ to bo 81 feet at a distance of four feet« 
from tne ground, and supposes this Eucalypt, towards the sources 
of the Yorra and Latrooe rivers, to attain a height of half a 
thousand feet. The same gentleman found Fagus Cunninhami 
to gain a height of 2()0 feet and a circumference of 23 feet.’* 

It is not at all likely that in these isolated inquiries chaiico 
has led to the really highest trees, which the most secluded and 
the least accessible spots may still conceal. It seems, however, 
^most beyond dispute that the trees of Australia rival in length, 
though evidently not ifl thickness, even the renowned forest 
giants of California Sequoia WelUngtonia, the highest of which, 
as far as the writer is aware, rise in their favorite haunts at the 
Sierra Nevada to about 450 feet. Still one of the mammoth- 
trees measured, it is said, at an estimated height of 300 feet, 
18 feet in diameter ! Thus to Victorian trees for elevation the 
palm must apparently be conceded. A standard of comparison 
we possess in the spire of the Strasburg, the nighost 

of any cathedral of the globe, which sends its lofty pinnacle to 
the height of 466 feet, or in the pyramid of Cheo 2 )s, 480 feet 
high, which, if raised in our ranges, would be over- shadowed 
probably by Eucalyptus troes.” 

I was much struck with the beauty of some of the gum trees 
in the mountain ranc^ noar Adelaide, South Australia, fine 
handsomely stemmea trees with ^iuk graceful foliage and 
brancdies descending neasly to the mund. I was told they wore 
the red gum. I may mention that these trees had plenty of room 
for their branches to spread, which is rarely the case hero. I 
could obtain the seeds of this handsome gum or any other tree 
ilrom Adelaide if required ; but if we want to have ornamental 
timber, we must allow ample space for the trees to throw out 
their lateral branches. — Yours faithfully, 

Douglas Haiolton, Colonel 
am glad to hear from Mr. Jamieson that some of the 
indi^nous flower seeds 1 brought over are already germinating 
in tibie gardens. A moiety was sent to the Government Gardens 
at Baugidors. so that should any fail hero they may succeed 
there, and mee versa. p 
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JaRBAH or WxST AuSTRAUAK MAttOGAKY,— 

Marginata, ^ * 

This tree, which covers an extensive area of ironstone ridw 
of Western Australia, fhmishes a timber that for parUpiuar 
purposes has perhaps no rival anywhere. It is prefbrred to all 
other kinds for railway sleeper^ for which purpose lar^ quanti- 
ties ore annually shipped to India, for jetties, piles, brmges, and 
ship-building. It auccessfhlly resists all attacks of sea-wohnfl 
and white-ants, and vessels built of this wood have in conse- 
quence done away with all c(mper plating. It is very durableu 
works well, and makes a fino finish ; it is of a close sprain and of 
a slightly oily nature, and considered here by ship-builders 
superior to either oak, teak, or indeed any other wood. 

Kauri Pine . — DamwMura AustraUs , 

A splendid light straight-grained timber, from New Zealand, 
and very extensively used here for furniture, boat-building, 
casksj and very much esteemed for decks of ships, where itui 
said it will last as long as two decks made of common imported 
pine ; also for railway break blocks and for carriage work of 
every description.^ It is also well adapted for lower masts of 
ships and for all similar work. It is more durable than almost 
any other pine. 

Huon Pike. — Dacrydium FranhUni. 

A Tasmanian timber of excellent quality, much employed by 
cabinet-makera for light furniture, as well as by turners (tbe 
close and curly grained), while the siraight-grainod is emplojred 
by boat-builders, and for this purpose very highly esteemed ; 
but its price prevents it from being used in such quantities as 
could desired. The best timber comes from the Huon river, 
although that from Macquarie Harbour is the richest in color. 
The tree grows solely in Tasmania, and there only in the cool, 
deep, and springy forest ravines. 

Honeysuckle.— Australis. 

This tree furnishes a wood of a very soft and spongy nature, 
and is therefore not fit for cabinet or turner’s work in general, 
but is used for inlaying and small fancy taming, also to a larger 
extent for loiSt making. 

Ikon Bark. — Eucalyptus Sideroeylon. 

A valuable timber, ].> 08 se 8 sing ^eat strength and hardness 
and much prized4or its durability hy carpenters, ship-builders, 
&c. It somewhat resembles red ^m, but it is more difficult 
to get larp trunks of it soimd in the heart. It is largely 
cmidoyed by waggon-builders for wheels, poles, &c., by mip- 
builders for top-sides, tree-nails, the rudder (stock), belaying 
pins and other pur{>OB6s. It is also used by turners for rough 
work. This is considered the strongest wood in the colony. It 
is much rocornmended for railway sleepers, ami is extensively 
used ill imdcrground mining work. 

Mountain Ash. — Eucalyptus Aviygdalina^ 

This tree, which grows in abundance in the mountainous 
regions of the colony, attains a colossal size, and furnishes a 
very good timber for general building purposes. It is a similar 
wood to blue gum, and stands next to it in quality ; but the 
expense of carriage to Melbourne from the ranges prevents as 
yet its being used so extensively as it otherwise would be. It 
IS employed for tne keels and planking of ships, for cottage 
building, also in great quantities by splitters for palings, 
shingles, fence- rails, and similar purposes. 

White Gum. — Eucahjptas Goniocalyis. 

This tree attains groat dimensions, and furnishes a good and 
useful timber for builders, but is not so plentiful as many other 
kinds of Eucalyptus. For house-building, fence-rails, and similar 
purposes it is cxtensi\ oly employed in those forest districts in 
which it is abundant, and has proved itself a valuable timber. 

Stringy Bark. — Eucalyptus Obltqua. 

This tree grows in great abundance on most of the barren 
mountains of Victoria, and attains in favorable localities 
gigantic dimeusions. The timber is very extensively used by 
Dimders and others, like blue gum and mountain ash, but is 
far inferior in lasting quality. 1 1 is the cheaixjst wood near 
Melbourne, and is largely employed for rough wooden structures, 
for fence-rails, shingles, &c. It splits with remarkable case. 

Blue Gum. — Eucalyptus Globulus. 

This is a first class wood, used for a groat many different pur- 
poses. The tree is of extremely rapid growth, and attains 
a gi'eat size ; ship-builders get keels of this timber up to 
120 feet long, besiaes this they use it extensively for planking 
and many other parts of the ship, and it is considered to be 
generally superior to American ro^ elm. A test of strength 
has been mode between blue gum, and English oak and Indian 
teak ; the blue gum carried 14 lbs. weight moro than oak, and 
17 lbs. 4oz. more than teak, upon the square inch. Therein 
a rather peculiar method in use for seasoning the timber foi* 
naval purposes ; after it is cut, place it upon a muddy beach, 
way between high and low watermax'ks, for six months or 
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longer ; this takes all the natural sap out of it, causes it to 
Injcome very hard, and prevents it from shrinking aften»i'ards. 
Blue gum, besides for Bmp-building, is very oxtonsively used 
carpenters for idl kinds of out-door work, also for fancy-rails, 
railwajr sleepers, for shafts and spokes of drays, and a variety 
of similar purposes, 

Blackwood. — Acacia 3felano.ryIon. 

This wood, if properly seasoned, furnishes a splendid material 
to cubinot-makers for all kinds of household furniture ; it is 
also extensively used by turners in the manufacture of billiard 
tables and Ibr all similar puruo.soa. It takes a very fine polish 
and is considered equal to the best walnut. The line-grained 
wood is cut into veneers. It is also employed hy coopei*8, 
carriage-builders, boat-builders, and many other trades, and is 
on© of the most useful timbers of Australia, and the best for 
bending. Lightwood is only another term for blackwood. 

Victorian Boxwood. — Eucahjpiue. 

A splendid timber, very hard and strong, suitablo for railway 
Bleepers, fence posts for naves of cart wheels ; it is niiicn 
esteemed by ship-buildors, and used for almost any purpose 
about a ship, either above or below water, but principally for 
the following ; main bteiii, stem po.st, inner post, dcadwood or 
heelkneos, floor timbers, futtocks, transomes, kiiighthoad, hawso- 
pieces, cant timbers, stern timbers, quarter timbers, fashion 
timbers, breasthooks, riders, bowraila, &c. This wood works well 
after it is steamed in a kiln ; it has a close curly grain and does 
not shrink or split. For railway sleepers boxwood will last about 
10 years. 

Red Gum. — Eucahjptas Bosfrata. 

A very useful timber for all kinds of work where strcfligth and 
durabihty arc required. It is our best (Victorian) wood for fence 
posts and railway sloopcrs, for which puqioso it will last atlca.st 
a dozen years, and if well selected, iiiucli longer, also for piles 
in bridge-building, for felloes of strong drays, &c. It is also 
much used by ship- builders for mam .stem, stern post, inner 
post, deadwood, floor timbers, futtocks, transomes, knighthead, 
nawsopioccM, cant tinihers, stem timbers, quarter timbers, 
fashion timber, bottom planks, breasthooks, and riders, windlass, 
bowraila, &c. This timber should be .steamed before it is 
worked for ])lanking. It can bo got of great size. It is not 
generally suitable for turners or cabinet-mal^prs, as it will not 
retain its .shape when worked ; moreover it is too heavy and 
too hard to work, Next to the jarrah or mahogany from 
Western Australia, rod gum resists the attacks of sea worms 
best of any known timber. 

Myall. — Acacia HomalopJiylla. 

A very hard, dark-brown wood of a fine scent, and principally 
used for making pipes, but also employed by turners generally 
for small obieets. The wou<l cannot be got of large size, and 


for small objects. The wou<l cannot 
its use is therefore somewhat limited. 


Red Cedar. — Cedrela Australis, 

This w a magnificent tree growing in abundance in the wet 
deep forest valleys of the littoral parts of New South Wales and 
Queensland, and furnishes perhaps the most valuable of all 
Australian timbers for all kinds of cabinot-makors’ and joiners’ 
work. It is used for almost any kind of hauschold furuituro, 
for doors, window frames, counters, &c., as w’ell a.s for boat-build- 
ing, being especially well adapted for racing-boats on account 
oHis lightness. It is also cut into veneers, and takes a good 
bright polish. The greatest portion used here comes from Rich- 
mond river, where immense logs of it can be got. Cedar is also 
used for musical instruments, and for this purpose much 
osteemed. 

ON THE EXTENSION OF FBUIT-BEARING TREES AMONGST 
THE RURAL POPULATION. 

At the last meeting of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, 
the followii^ extracts of letters from the Ofiiciating Inspector 
General of Forests were recorded ; — 

“ The extension of fruit-bearing trees amongst the people is 
one deserving the special attention of your Society, and you 
would render the whole country the greatest service, by pressing 
on tlie official community of all classes, European as well as 
Nati\'e, the advantages that must arise to the great mass of the 
population from increasing the capabilities of the country in 
this I'esp^ct. It is a fact that so large is the consumption of 
wood, when that is still used for fuel, that in the districts of 
]Meorut, Muzuflemugger, and Saharaupore^ the fine old mangoe 
trees that form in groves (topes) the sole ornament of those 
parts, ai’o being cut down by greedy zemindars, who thus sacii- 
lico tlio past of half a century’s growth, and the future of hun- 
dreds of maunds of fruit, for tne immediate realization of a little 
ready money, 

III Oudh, arid in some parts of the North-Western Provinces, 
the laud revenue, it is believed, is partially remitted on lands 
covered with groves. In the Centred Provinces large sums are 


annually spent in planting trees, but hitherto^ ^e^.iaaome 
cases, the operations have not Jbeen very the cli- 

mate militates very much agaiust the establisiiniefcit of trees 
without they are constantly watered, and thia is a most ^iqpen- 
sive operation. In Berar, revenue is remitted on land oomed 
with plantations, but as under the ryotwaree ^stem of land re- 
venue the trees after 20 years become, by the terms of the set- 
tlement, the property of the holder of the land, there seems no 
legal power of preventing their being out down. 

** Tho evil resulting ftom the destruction of trees has been and 
is constantly pointed out by the civil officers to the semindara, 
and there can be no doubt that a distriot officer, who really 
choses to do so, may do much to prevent their wanton and un- 
necessary destruction, and a circular embodying the views of tho 
Council will be submitted by this departmeni to Government 
for sanction. 

It may be stated, however, for the information of the Ccuncil, 
that in the Punjab, which is the most denuded of trees of emy 
of tho provinces of Upper India, Government is now spending 
near^ a lakh of rupees annually by direct agency on plantations. 

“ In the North-Westom Provinces also, a special officer has 
been appointed for the propagation of iruit trees at Raneephett 
for distribution over tho country,” 




CALCUTTA, 15th June, 1871. 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM, MADRAS. 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31ST MARCH, 1870. 

The Season, ^c, 

A RAIN gauge was set up at the farm in October last. Tho 
following are the registrations since the 1st November : — 


November 

Riua-falU 

Znefus. 
8*35 


. 

6*24 


1870. 


January 


4*60 

Fobrufiry 



March 





The Government Astronomer has kindly furnished 
me with the following registrations, m^e at the 
Madras Observatory, during the previous mouths 
of the year 

April 0*12 

May None. 

.Tunc I'Bl 

July 6’10 

Au^ihI 4 4o 

September 4*57 

October 3‘4S 

10 67 

Total.. SOeX 

It was SO excessively dry during the months of April, May, 
and June, that very little field work could be doD& and the 
sheep stock sufiered greatly from the extreme heat. On sixteen 
days in the latter month, the maximufii thermometer recorded 
above 100 degrees, and the thennometer exposed in the sun 
frequently registered 140 degrees. 

The showers which fell during July and August enabled us to 
commence field work again ; and we took advantage of the 
opportunity to plough and clean the land intended to be crop- 
ped during the cold season. September and October were veiy 
zavorable months for preparing the land for sowing, and no 
weather could be more suitable for the young seeds than that 
experienced in November, rain falling on twenty days during the 
month. In the next month rain fell only on nine days ; and in 
January only on three days. About the middle of this month, 
a severe storm of rain and wind broke over the distriot, and did 
a considerable amount of damage to maieei oholum, and 
other tall-growing crops ;^e rain, however, was beneficial to 
the pastures. Rain fell only on one day in Februaryj and 
there was no rain in March. Tlie amount of rain that fell during 
the monsoon was considerably below the usual guantitji ^d 
very little water was stored for irrigation. The weather 
experienced was, however, very favourable for growing cropsi the 
fails of rain were so regular and gentle. 

BuUdmgi* 

The farm bungalow was oompleted in Dobember 
is now occupied by the Superintendent* A granary is bj|m 
ereoted at &e home-stead ; it is a two-stoned building sin 
oousists of three rooms. The uppeivroosn is W fsit lon| aw 
20 feet wide is lofty and well Vfnttlattdi and }i inUnafdto 


o 
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be ^aed $a a store tot seeds. The tm rooms on the ground 
floor are 30 ftfit and 26 feet in length, and each 20 feet broad. 
tJne of the lower rooms, it is proposed, will be used as a store 
for eatlde food. In the other room seeds will be cleaned, 
weighed, and tMoked for drsnatob. Having now ample room for 
etonng cattle-food and seeds, we can purchase whenever favor- 
able opportiiuities present themselves. The market is supplied 
very irregularly with those commodities ; at times famine prices 
are asked, wnile on other oocasions they can be purchased on 
very reasonable terms. With such a market, plenty of grauaty 
room is absolutely necessary. 

Two large cattle-sheds, and one sheep-shed have been erected. 
These sheds are chiefly composed of far.m materials. The roofs 
consist of grass and palmirah leaves, and they are supported 
on brick and chunam pillars. One of the cattle-sheds contain 
fourteen loose-boxes, and the other ten ; each loose- box is 0 feet 
long and 9 feet wide, and is intended for one bullock ; each box 
V is railed off from the adjoining ones, and the ground is sunk 
I about 2 feet below the surrounding ground. The sheep-shed is 
I divided into 6 pens ; each pen is 15 feet long and 7 feet wide, 
land will contain eight or ten fattening sheep. Sundry repairs 
\have been mode, and the condition of the buildings kept up. 

\ Permanent Imfi'cvements, 

\ We have resumed possession of nearly fifty acres of land 
wiohwasin the hands of tenants. The land is in plots in 
different partis of the farm, and was the cause of a considerable 
amunb 01 trespass over the cultivated land. The farm now 
conisis of about 125 acres within a ring fence, and as there are 
no^nandtea within its limits, there is no longer an excuse for 
treimaas. Nearly the whole of this 60 acres was covered with 
wild guava jungle, with a number of very poor mangoo trees, 
scatter^ here and thew. Nearly the whole of the land con- 
sists of very inferior soil ; the small portion.^ that had originally 
been of a bother quality, have become so exhausted by constant 
cropping without manure, that there is now little perceptible 
difmrence in any part of it. Seven hundred ru|)ees has alieady 
been realized for jungle clearings off this land, and this sum, 
judiciously expended, will go a long way towards restoring the 
fertility of the better poi-tions, and bringing the whole into the 
same condition as the other part of the farm. 

Five hundred and forty-three yards of road have been abolish- 
ed, thus adding 6,430 square yards to the cultivated area of the 
farm and reducing the costs of keeping up fences and roads. 

Drains have been cut over different parts of the farm to carry 
oft surplus water during the rains. Several new banks have 
been constructed for distributing irrigation water more directly 
8ud expeditiously over the farm. A large amount of labour has 
been expended in levelling fields and stubbing rp tree stumps 
and brushwood. * 

Manures, 

A large quantity of acquatic weeds have been collected oil 
the river Adyar. I have found these weeds particularly valu- 
able, not BO much for their uianurial value, as for the property 
they possess of starting fermentation amongst material which it 
woula otherwise be very difficult to decompose. Not only by 
their own decomposition do they yield moisture, but in virtue 
of their hygroscopic qualities they attract a good deal of mois- 
ture. In this dry climate it is a difficult matter to decorapo.se 
mangoe leaves and curaboo or cholum stalks. 

In digging a drain we came upon a seam of rich alluvial de- 
posit ; it is about three feet thick and is situated about two feet 
from the surface of the ground, and can be raised at about one 
anua a load. We have already used with great advantage a 
considerable quantity of similar soil, obtained from tanka and 
the river bed, as a base for our composite manure. 

With this soil we mix burnt earth obtained at an old brick- 
yard on the farm, mangoe leaves, old-yard manure, the acquatic 
weeds already referred to,^ bezaar refuse, &o., jungle plants, such 
as the mudder plants, the wilfl indigo, and Croton oil plants, and 
pour the blood and slaughter house refuse through the wht>le. 
The amount of fementation is regulated according to the 
period when the manure is required. If it for immediate 
use, the heap is thrown up lightly, and fermentation takes 
place rapidly. If it is for use at some distant date, then 
we cause the carts to pass over the heap and consolidate it 
as much as possible. We also remilate the fermentation accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil to manured. Thus if the laud 
is very light and sandtyi we have the manure thoroughly decom- 
posed More applying it ; if, on the other hand, the land is stifl' 
and adhesive — qualities a very small area of our laud possesses, 
—then we apply the manure in a half fermented state. 

We have given up the cart-sand to a tenant ; though a 
fair supply of manui*e was obtained from it at oertain seasons, 
still it swoely paid 'for attendance, besides the manure whs 
very inferior ; it chiefly consisted of sweepings, and contained a 
"^nsiderable quantity of weed seeds. , 

A large amount of firet-rate manui'S was made on the farm by 
the Mttning stock. The greater portion was made in the loose 
hoiH whits it was Unkjartd either by sun or the rains. 


I have not yet had an opportunity in this oountiy of a 

careful experiment, to determine the relative vahio of a 
as usually made, and as made in loose, boxes. I am ho wove per- 
fectly satisfied that the manure is very much superior 
manure 1 have yet seen in this country, and that inose-boz faiMf- 
ing, which has done so much for the agriculture of England, can 
do much for the agriculture of India. 

Though we cannot hope, in the present day, to see boxrfead- 
ing adopted in this country for the same object as in Europe, 
still there can be no reoson why working and young cattle 
should not be kept in loose boxes at night. If we are to grow 
cotton, maize, €^*0 , we mus have manure, and there is no better 
or more economical way of making it than under the loose-box 
system. On sanitary grounds alone the system is worth 
general adoption. At first sight it may appear objectionable 
to keep the animals for three or four months in the boxes, 
without removing the manure ; however, I have beoome 
acquainted with no bad results that arise from the practice ; 
indeed, on the contrary, though we have fed a considerable 
number of cattle since we commenced the system, none of the 
animals have had a single day’s illness, and in several instances, 
the manure was not removed for upwards of three months, 
while it had accumulated to nearly two feet in depth. Of 
course the oxcromeiits are not allowed to collect on the surface ; 
the usual plan is for the cattle feeder to enter the boxes three 
or four times a day, and with a fork throw up the bedding. No 
smell whatever is perceptible, and there is nothing that the 
most fastidious person could object to ; indeed, in this respect it 
is much cleaner than the usual system, which allows the solid 
and liquid excroments to lay and decompose upon the surface of 
the ground. In the loose- box system the products of decom- 
positmn are absorbed by the litter, and tho straw, in virtue of 
its capillary action, takes up the liquid matter. 

Fences and 2Wetf. 

A consicVrablo quantity of corkapilly seed was sown, for 
filling blanks in tho Jiedgc.s and completing the fences at the 
sides of the roads. We have found this a valuable shrub for 
forming hedges ; il bus formidable spines, and hoars trimming 
and cutting like the English Hawthorn. Unfortunately it8gi*eeii 
leaves are so very attractive to goats and sheep that it is 
difficult to rear where they have access to it. If it was not for 
this nuisance, the sides of our highways and roads might be as 
jileasing as in Ciigland. 

Under the shade of trees, and on very sandy Si*il, I have ex- 
perienced great difficulty in real ing this sbiub. On sandy soil 
during the hot season, it loses its leaves and looks bare and 
unattractive ; while on clay soils, it is green during the whole of 
tho year. I sowed some seed in nursery lieds and transplanted 
the plants into the bedge-r(»w^s, but the result w'as not so satis- 
factory os when tho seed was sown at once in the hedge-row. 
The plants should be frequently cut over, or tho hedge will grow 
to a considorablo height, and will bo so open near tho ground as 
to be useless. The seed can bo pin chased or collected, in an 
oi dinary season, at about 2 annas a measnro. A nnmlier of 
young mangoe trees of a valuable sort have been planted in vacan- 
cies in the hedge-rows on the sides of roads, and a number of 
bamboos, raised from seed, have been planted along the banks 
of the river. 

Cattle. 

Bulls 3 

Ueifer 1 

Working bullocks 19 

Feeding cattle 13 


The bulls are regularly worked ; they are tractable, and are very 
useful for carting. The working cattle have all been trained for 
field work, such os ploughing, cultivating, drilling, hoeing, &c.; 
their work has been unusually heavy during tho past year. Ex- 
cepting on Sundays and on two or three holidays, they had not a 
single idle day during the whole year. Their daily working 
hours are from 6 A. M. to 10 a. m. and from 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
In England and on the Continent, where draught cattle are em- 
ployed, teams .of two or even four pairs of oxen are often yoked 
Co implements ; we here think one pair sufficient to draw, and in 
these countries the alternate” or ‘‘ half-day system” of work- 
ing oxen is frequently adopted^ while tho animals wnerally have 
a month or two at grass during tho summer. However, our 
woiking cattle have enjoyed very good health, though the heavy 
woik has told lather severely on some of them. Their usual 
food, during the year, consistea of chuffed cholum straw, crashed 
gram, oil cake, and tour. 

The following was the usual daily allowance per pair 

ibr 

Chaffed cholum straw, about lOJ 

Oram • 

Orouud-nut cake J 

The cost was about 7* annas ;* when maize could be obtained, 
half the quantity of gram only was given, and the flame quantity 
of maize added. 
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Several experiments were made during the past year in cattle 
feeding 

In the beginning of February 1869, six bullocks, oged from 
four to six yoArs, were pun hased for Bs. 90 ; their average 
live weight was 436 pouncl per head. They were juit up to feed 
on the 26th of February. Four of these animals weie killed 
before the 18tb of June ; ono aas killed (*n the 7th of May, 
another on the 2 let of May, another 14th of June, and another 
on the 18tb June. The cost incurred for feeding and attending 
these animals was 61-5-11, or per month lls. 4-12-6 per head. 
The food was charged at the following rates : — 

Ibfl. 

Oako 00 per Rupee. 

Maize .. 42 do. 

Tour 120 do* 

Brau . . . . . , . . . . 48 do. 

Cliolom fodder 876 do. 

Paddy straw 112 do- 

These prices include cost of preparing the food, chaffing the 
straw, crushing the cake, Ac. “in cost of attcndanco*’ one man 
at 5 Bs. a month is charged for attendance on fifteen cattle, and 
ten per cent per annum is charged on capital exjiended in huild- 
ingtne loose-boxes. The total expenditure on theSc four bullocks, 
including the original cost of theanimalH, was Rs. 121-6-11. The 
beef sold for Bs. 196-12-2, and the manure, valued at one-fifth 
the cost of cakeand corn consumed by the uninjal, made the total 
receipts Bs. 210-t)-10, leaiing a clear profit of B.s. 20-0-8 per 
head. One of the remaining animals was sold alive, and left 
a profit of Bs. 8-6-1, and tlie other was fed for ten months 
for Christmas beef, and though it realized nearly Bs. 20 more 
than any other animal of the lot, it only left a profit of Rs. 
2-10-3 ; the beef was of first-rate quality ; however, it was 
evident the animal was kept too lotig. Indeed, the lesults of our 
experiments go to prove that if the fmimals are in fair condition, 
when purchased, four or five months feeding is sufficient to 
fatten them, and that the profit diminishes as this time is 
exceeded. Full details of this experiment aiipeais in the 
appendix attached to this report. {Several other cattle-feeding 
experiments weie made ; but owing to the “ cattle- weighing 
machine*’ getting out of Older, we were unable to ascertain the 
live weights of the aniriiuls ; the financial icsiilts were, however, 
of such a very satisfactory chaiacter, that fattening cattle will 
in future become a paid of the legular piactice of the faim 
A number of expenmt*iits were made to dcterfbiiio the feeding 
values of the diffeient fodders grown on the farm. Amongst 
others the following 

Four bullocks, aged from four to fivO years, were put into tho 
loose-boxes in the bogmning of February bust. They all received 
the same amount of cake and corn, and each animal had as much 
of the fodder as it could con.surne ; they were weighed at the ^ 
6ud of every ten days with the f<ili<uving results ; — i 




Bulkiokf) 

Bullucka 

Bullocks 

BnllockH 



fed on 

1 led OIL 

fed (»u 

fud on 



grohH. 

cholum 

giimeu 

& 



1 fodder. 

grass. 

iBt Weighing ... 

2nd GO. 



384 

400 

343 

340 

207 

804 

360 

37u 

8rd do. .. 

• • 

415 

336 

_310 

.375 

4th do. 

. . 

42J 

360 

^316 

368 

6th do. 

. . 

431 

307 

829 

3U6 

eth do. 

.. 

i30 

383 

331 

403 


Much to rny sni’prise the guinea-grass produced tlie largest resiilt.s, 
thus the annual consuming this fodder yielded an lucieasc 
of 16*33 pounds f<»r each nrre hundred pound of its live weight. 
The results from the other three fodtleis were very similar; thus 
for each one hundred pound of the aiiiinals’ live weight, grass gave 
an increase of 11*97 pounds ; eholum fodder, 11*66 pounds ; and 
gram fodder, 11*94 pounds. I belie\e the results obtained fnnn 
the guinea grass, is larger than will be obtained under oidinary 
circumstances. In repeating the experiments on other aniinaN, 
in no single instance has guinea-grass given such returns. These 
results will be b^ter appreciated when considered along with the 
cost of producing these fodders ; thus, on this farm, the cost of 
producing one ton of each of the fodder is : — 


Grass 

Omm foUder 
Cholum fodder 
Ouiiioa-grasB 


Rupees 10 
3 

" I* 

ff • 


or their relative cost will stand thus :~grass*100, guinea-grass 
70, gram fodder 30, and cholum fodder 20*69. 

Sheep, 


Bamfl 


, , 



18 

Rwes 


. , 

, . 

... 

74 

Wethers ... 




,, 

69 

Gimmors ... 




... 

... M 

Lambs 

... 

... 



.. 63 

251 


A consideiuble reduction has b^en made in the sheep stock ; 
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nearly all the sheep of the Nellore breed have been eojd ; it was 
found that this breed of sheep did not thrive so well qO stttAoial 
keep os the Patna and Mysore varieties. During the dij perching 
weather ex^ricnced in April, Mav, and June last, e eoowderable 
number of Nclloie sheep died, and the whole of them were’muoh 
out of condition, while the Patna and Mysore, the Patna more 
particularly, though grazed with the Kel lore’s, and fed on the 
same food, suffered very little, and were always in fair condition. 
A few Mysore sheep die^ but very few in proportiop to 
the numher of Is^ellore’s. Of all the breeds we have KellorOi 
Patna, Mysore, and Coimbatore, the Patna is undoubtedly the 
best. It comes earlier to maturity, feeds more rapidly, and 
gives a greater percentage of mutton. 

Lambing commenced shortly after the rains, and at a time 
when there wes an abundance of grass. However the results 
wore not as satisfactory as I could wish ; certainly our Iambs are 
laiger, and better able to stand the effects of the approaching 
hot season than those we bad at this season last year, still more 
lambs died before reaching a month old than died last lambing 
season. I attiibute this to the effects of the milk, from the 
ewes having consumed a large quantity of bastily-srown imma- 
ture glass. I have known in England similar results arise from 
putting ewes too soon ui)on irrigated pasture. Tho oonsumption 
of this immature grass produces certain chemical changes in the 
milk, which renders it indigestible, and injurious to young 
lambs ; also, the cold nights and heavy deWs might have 
something to do with the deaths. 1 would rather have to en- 
counter the hot weather than these difficulties again. In future 
1 shall arrange for the lambing season to commence About the 
beginning or middle of January, instead at the bojginning of De- 
cember, and will endeavour to have a few acres of gram for the 
ewes and lambs during the months of April and May, as my 
experimeuts have piovcd that gram can be grown as late as the 
latter mouth. 

Theie is no reason, on these sandy soils, why a succession of 
crops should not be grown for consumption on the land by 
sheep. True vre have in this country such heavy rains and 
dew.M, that during certain months of the year this practice would 
cause great loss amongst the stock; still during six months of 
the year this system could be adopted with profit if the necessary 
crops can be provided. To this matter I am now giving attention, 
as 1 fVel certain that if wo can provide crops for consumption 
oil the land, by ‘nheep, during the dry season, we will have solved 
one of the most difficult probioma of the day — how to provide 
maiiiiic for dry lainl cultivation 1 

While the agriculturists of this country have so long recog- 
nized the advantage of folding .sheep at night, on ai'ablo land, it is 
stiaiigo that the importanco of providing green food for their 
consumption on the land has not long ere this been recognized. 
There is nothing in tho practice that is prejudicial to caste or 
noxious to their feelings. 

The grazing giouud on this faiTU is of the most wretched 
description ; during six mouths of the year it scarcely con- 
tains a blade of grass, while during the remainder ot the 
year it produces nothing but weeds and bad gnisses. The 
ill effect of this grazing was very forcibly demonstrated 
last year. The flock, during 3 or 4 months was divided 
— one half was sent every day to Quindy Park to graze, and 
the other half was grazed on the waste land belonsiug to the 
farm ; «'t night all the sheep were brought into the told on the 
farm mid similarly fed. Amongst the Guindy lot we had a few 
slight cases of dmiThcDa, but did not lose more than two or three 
sheep during tho whole period. The case was very different 
amongst the sheep grazed on the farm waste land ; we often had 
in a morning as many as fifteen or twenty cases of severe dysentery; 
though medicine was administered and the sick animals carefully 
nursed, n considerable number succumbed to its effects. lathe 
first stages of the disease, we found the following mixture pro- 
duce good effect : — 

Catoebu powder 4 Drachms- 

Powdered Chalk 1 Ounce. 

Ginger pow’dored 2 Drachms. 

powdered § Drachm. 

mixed togotber in half a pint of cold water. A tec^oonful of 
the solution was administered night and morning. When riven 
in the first stage of the attack a couple of doses generally effected 
a cure ; but after the first stage had passed, no treatment that 
we adopted was successful. We certainly succeeded in stopping 
the wasting discharge, but the animal only linger^ a little 
lo^er in misery. 

There are some very good ewes and rams in the flock ; we 
have weeded out a good many inferior sheep during the past 
year, still there are many more to remove, i believe we can do 
much more permanent good by selection” than by introducing 
new breeds into the countiy. When a breed is elevated by 
« selection, ” there are no constitutional disarrangements by 
dimatical changes; the food of the district meets the wants ' 
of the animal. Serious mistakes have at times b^n mads in 
attempting to introduce into districts, where the agriculture ih 
of the simplest^ and rudest description, animals which are 
o o 
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ODly for the beet fhnue^ dia^riote. Whet at home would 
he thought of the pereou who f^voqet^ eto^pj;^ the Cheviot 
Bills mth soolh aowwi. or the SoutherlAndijhire mountains 
t^hiholft Mifikk ; aid yet MggestfdUii eddehy Hdioulous are 
being made in this Gentry. Let us first make tho 
best use of the breed we have and then talk about the introduc- 
tion of improved breeds* Until agricuUoral practice is im- 
proved it IS useless to introduce impi^ved breeds of stock. 

TWo of the btest young rams of the season 186S wo^ pV-oaented 
to two large land owners for use in their respective districts, — one 
to H. H. the Ri^ab of Venkatagherry, ana the other to His Ez- 
oellenoy the MaharaJiJi of Poodoocottah. 

A number of sheep were fattened ; they were chiefly old ewes, 
and animals weeded out of the flock. The financial results were 
much the same as those recorded in last 3 -oar *8 report. Qram 
fodde( was largely used in feeding. The following experiment 
was made to determine the value of this fodder, in comparison 
with gross and cholum fodder. Three lots, each lot containing 
the same number of sheep, were put up to feed, and weighed at 
the end of every ten days. Each lot received the same quantity 
of corn and cake and as much of tho green food as the animal 
could consume : — 



Weight o‘ 
animal fed on 

Weight of 
animal fed on 

Weight of 
Anim^ fed on 


grass. 

cholum 

gram fodder. 

• 

fodder. 



Potmda. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Ist Weighing .. 

Si.a do. . • 

23A 

100 

200 

332 

»>3 

201 

9rd do 

226 

210 

106 

4th do 

240 

217 

2i>7 

6th do 

242 

226 

224 

6th do 

240 

2J() 

220 


Thus the animals fed on gra<»s only gave an increase of 
8*26 lbs. per each 100 Ib.s. of their live weight at the coramence- 
ment of the experiment, whilst those fe<l on gram fodder gave 
14’6 lbs. and those on cholum fodder 15*58 lbs. The grass was 
only tho inferior stuff usually cut for horses. I intend to re- 
peat the experiment with freah hariyali grass grown under 
irrigation. 

Boars . ... .3 

Sows ..0 

Sacking ... 24 

30 

A large number of young pigs have been sold ; the majority 
of them were sold for slaughter. A couple of good boars were 
selected from one of tho best litters ; they have thriven well 
and promise to make useful animals, I propose to improve this 
part of our live stock by the same means suggested for the 
improvement of the sheep stock, viz., by st-Ioctioii.*^ We will 
sell to the butcher all the animals which do not [)o.s.ses8 certain 
attributes, and only roar those which seem best suited for our 
purpose. Onr pigs contini.e unusually healthy ; wo have had 
no sickness whatever amongst them. 

('To be confimiedj. 


MODEL FARMS. 

(To the E dn tor of the Daily Newn”) 

Sir,— In one of your oditorials of the 10th, and another of a 
previous date, you oppose the introduction of model farms, 
and would substitute education as a means to improve the agri- 
culture of the country. I must here remark that you will be 
disapppiuted if education alone is introduced. Model farming 
has tne same obstacles that education will meet with. Super- 
stition is not the only obstacle to improvements in agriculture. 
The obstacles are so great that the cultivator could not improve 
even if he tried. It is not want of intelligence that keeps the 
cultivator in his present state. It is the bad Jaud tenure, and 
the insecurity whicn is a barrier to improvement. Our cultivators 
sVe much more intelligent and better up to their work than you 
seem to be aware of. If they do not manure their land, they 
will give you a very good reason, viz., that they are too poor 
apd their tenure too insecure, which were caused by the power 
the Government oouferred on tho zemindars, and which I sec 
you would have in a kind of way re-established by advocatiug the 
iippointment of zemindars as a kind of magistracy. This I con- 
si^r the meaning of one of your editorials. 

The ctiltivator snows the value of manure, of irrigation, Ac., 
^c ; and if you ask him why he d^s not sink wells, lie will give 
you a very good reason) viz., that his rents would be raised and he 
^buld be ruined. With regard to the introduction of a variety of 
crops, there is no cultivator in the world more ready to grow 
ne^rops than our cultivators, if you oau provb to him that 
they nvw pay, and that a permanent market is available. Ahd 


I consider model farms to be of great asaiatanee to agricullurel 
industry ; but a!) eflbrts made to improve our agrlcuttlire wfU 
be of no use unless long leases are g^ted ana compensation w 
secured for permanent substantial improvements. The aotloh 
at present taken by the cultivator is guided by wisdom. When 
he is permitted to improve and ex\joy the fruite of his labour, he 
will act with equal wi^om, and it would not be wise for him to 
run in^ opposition to laws that carry with them their own 
Nemesis. 

You seem to attach too much value to education, unaided by 
sound and just laws. What kind of education would you give 
the cultivators 1 Teach tb3m to read and write, and leam more 
superstition in pagan or godless schools, from which true mora- 
lity will be excluded. If you expect this kind of education will 
dnve superstition from the land you are very much mistaken. 
There is a very large number of natives now in India who have a 
far better education than the cultivator can easily secure, and 
th^ are more superstitious than the cultivators. 

If the agriculture of tho country is to be improved, tho land 
tenure, &c, must be improved, after which both education and 
model farming will bo of great assistance. Hoping you will 
excuse the liberty I take in writing on a subject wnich 1 con- 
sider of great importance, I remain, yours, &c., 

X. 

Pumeah, 10th April 1871. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS AT SAHARUNPOBE. 

The Pioneer thinks that as the late change of superintendents 
ha.s brought the Sabaniuporo Botanical Gardens under public 
attention, the following notice of Dr. Jamieson’s last report may 
be of interest Wo should here express our regret that a copy 
was not forwarded to us at its first publication, as reports when 
seen for the first time in the “Selection fiom Government 
Records’^ savour too much of the antique to be quite suitable for 
so fast moving a chronicle as a daily newspaper. We are, however, 
grateful for the report even at the eleventh hour, as it is pleasant 
reading, and shows that the SahHnuii)ore gardens area success. 
From them there flows annually an immense stream of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers,; every department of the State profits by its 
generous fertility. Public and agri-borticultiiral gardens received 
3,500 trees and shrubs and 000 lbs. of seeds, the Military Depart- 
ment was .suppled with 2,000 lbs. of seods, the Civil with 224 par- 
cels of seeds and 14,000 fruit trccvs and flowering shrubs. To the 
Forest Department several hundred lbs, of the more valuable 
timber seeds were distributed, while the Railway, Jail, Canal, 
police, and- Customs Dep.irtments all came in for their shares. 
Native noblemen and gentlemen, wo are glad to see, purchased 
largely, the demand for grafted plants being esnecially very great. 
Experiments have been made with considerable success in the 
cultivation of cotton, Carolina paddy, cinchona, and mulberries. 
Tho latter imleed flourished luxuriantly, confirming l)r. .Tamiesou 
in his opinion that tlu cultivation of tho silk-w*orm might be 
largely developed with advanlago to the agricultural classes. In 
every distiict there aie thousands of weak, old, and crippled 
hllcrs for whom such work as silk-worm rearing and silk-reeling 
is admirably adapted, and who would, w’ero the cultivation deve- 
loped, become a source of wealth instead of poverty to their re- 
spective communities. Rheca grass has also been grown with com- 
j>lete success, as*also were Spanish chestnuts. This tree, first 
introduced into Upper India by Mr. John Strachey, fruits freely 
in the Dhoon and Lower Himakiyas, and is destined, so Dr. 
Jamieson believes, to be a very valuable acquisition to the 
native community in years to come. Last season seeds obtained 
from troes raised by him in tho Dhoon were selling in the bazaar 
at Rs. 2 a seer. Ipecacuanha and tho cork tree have also been 
taken in hand, but the results of tho experiment will belong to 
tho reports of tho next decade, for both are slow growers. 


ipiitntcrs' ^a^ette. 

CALCUTTA, 15th June, 1871. 

THE ESTATES. 


The prospects of the next coflbo crop in Ceylon are suddenly 
clouded. Up to tho early days of Ainil everj^thing promised, 
says tho Observer, a bumper crop in all directions, and much 
consolation was derived from these appearances in the midst 
of the short out-turn of the last season. But the continuance 
of wet weather in the latter half of April has seriously imperilled 
the chance of even an average return being obtained from the 
estates in the higher districts during the season 1871-7S. The 
heavy and continuous rain-fall has sadly interfered with the bios- 
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!K>tn», the hoi»o of large crops must be considered as dissipated, 
aiid it will tlei)ei)d on the weather for the next week or two 
if a fair average amount of fruit makes its appearance on the trees. 
** Our latest re^Kuii from Dickoya dated the 30th, contains news 
of a change of weather for the Ixjtter, the rain having cleared 
off for a day or two. We trust it may continue dry and sun- 
shiny that a good blossom may bo secured ; but meantime the 
recurring thunderstorms and plentiful supply of rain which 
have marked the past few weeks in Colombo, api)ear to culmi- 
nate, as we write, in all the signs of the advent of the South- 
West Monsoon. Meantime, it is an ill wind that blows no- 
body good, and the present wet season gives promise of being 
an unusually favourable one for low districts. Indeed the oc- 
currence of another wot blossoming time is leading not a few to 
think of Mr. Tytler's ‘ wet cycle, ^ and the chances of our pre.'ient 
ex^x^rieucos being Bimultaiieous with its inauguration. If so, 
coffoo-pl anting in the ui>land districts extending between the 
Nowora Elliya and Adam’s Peak mountain ranges may be put 
to its soverost test ; but the result in view of tlic careful and 
improved c\iltivation of the present <lay can be regarded with, 
out dismay, although a succession of wot seasons would undoubt- 
edly dull the brilliancy of the hojxjs now entertained by many 
with reference to their i>rospocts in that (piarti'i*.” 

The same journal thinks there is no reason to doubt that the 
export for the .season 1870-71 will reach 900,000 cwts., or little 
more than 10 percent, short of that for 1 hG9-70. 

A corrcspimdeiit of the Ccylnn Ohifcn'n\ while udinitting that 
manuring carefully aud in a ihomugliUj good way will kce]) up 
(»ld estates aud make them pay moderately, protests .against 
what he calls ‘Hhe mad ami wicked use made of stimulants. 
Most of your [daiiting readers know \vcll that bonc-du.st, su|>er- 
phosphate of lime, and sombreorurn have been applied at less 
than an o.stimate of IQs. per acre, w'hieh means th.at coolies have 
to make at leiist ir>0 holes per man a day. Two cuts with a 
mamotie close to the stem of a tree is taken for a hole, .and into 
this, on the top of the roots, is placed a strong burning manure. 
How a tree survives at all aftiT such treatment is a marvel. I 
am glad indeed to find that the general opinion i» against the 
wild theorie.s so recently rife : depend u]>on it .attempts at ‘mak- 
ing haste to be rich’ by a lavish outlay on manure, ajiplicd 
without due care and precaution will end wretcliedly. Old age 
will show its weakness, .md Mr. ilarrisou made a iiiistake when 
in one of his railway speeches lie said that with e.xsy trau.spoi’t 
for manures we .should not hear of any more estates dying 
out. Estates ivill die out, and what is worse, will be forced out 
before their time, unless a change is made in working them. 
Last year’s wretched crops set men thinking what will this 
year’s do 1 Am I wrong in saying that the coming crop will not 
be much better than Lo-st l I trust I arn wrong, or siul indeed is 
the prospect of embarrassed proprietors.” 

THK TE.V GARDKNS. 

A CONCESSION has been made by Oovernmont to the Eastern 
Bengal toa-plantor.s which is held by them to bo of consider- 
able importance. The clause of the Labour Contract, which 
formerly stipulated that each labourer should be .allowed garden 
ground immediately attached to his hut, is now altered, so as to 
permit the allotment of garden ground to be “conveniently 
adjacent” instead of absolutely adjoining the house accommoda- 
tion. 

A correspondent of the Bengal Times (3rd May) says that 
“ hitherto the weather in Assam has been comparatively cool, but 
for the last few days exceedingly warm. Rain i.s siioken of as 
greatly wanted. Some of the gardens have been troubled with 
‘ red spider* aud ‘ blister blight,* both of which tend to de- 
crease the yield of leaf.” 

Another correspondent, writing from Assam, complains bitter- 
ly of the state of the roads in that province. The question is, 
“ whether there is no surplus revenue from reproductive works, 
and if not, whether it is the duty of Government to sit supinely 
by without making an effort and witness the gradual lapse of a 
splendid province into prixuieval jungle/' He complains of 


the general neglect eveiywhere apparent, and deplores that so 
valuable a country, rich in its resources and facilities for deve- 
lopment, should be an object pf no interest to Qovemment, 
cept so far as it can be made to yield without outlay enough 
revenue to satisfy the authorities. 

Tea prospects in the Darjeeling district were, according to the 
Darjeeling News^ never so bright. “ We don’t know a single old 
garden that is not likely to pay handsomely this season. We 
recommend every one in this district with a few spare rupees 
to buy shares; they can be had just now in Calcutta and 
London fur about one-fifth of their true value. Hill gardens, 
now that the thing is understood, are yielding 4 to 5 maunds 
of tea per acre. This means a profit, and a very high oqe too. 
There is little doubt that in throe months time a share in a tea 
garden in this district will only be obtainable at a very high 
figure, especially in the best gardens like Tukvar, Soom, I/ebong^ 
Darjeeling, Punkabaree, &c. Up to date the crop has been from 
twice to five times what it was at this time last season." 

Thu estimated tea crop of the principal estates in Darjee- 
ling for 1871, with approximate area under plant are given as 



Acres- 

Mds. Tea. 


2ri0 

460 



110 


I>. WiIsoh'h ... 

12t> 

350 

Himal.iyu 

450 

2,000 

Tukvar 

660 

2,600 


1160 

6.000 

BR^tiiTnUim 

170 


BiLunockbuni 

170 



:«K» 

1,000 

.Mineral 

170 



200 

.... 300 

Dooteriali 

5.1O , , 

1,400 


400 

800 


70 

280 

John SUilkartts .... 

120 

300 


176 

400 


250 

750 

.Sni^flo 

eoo 

2.100 

Kiii‘HO(>ri^ 

160 

400 

K urliia , . , 

ISO 

060 

Mukkaybaroo .. . 

400 

700 

CiLStlatnit 

250 

660 

Dtiifiiy l.uiiu 

600 

1,700 

HtsUni 

660 

1,800 

N roo 

180 

300 

Putikabarco 

200 

8(M 

Falodtly .. . T - 

120 

650 

Adiilporo 

100 

350 

Terai C'c»y 



.... 050 

.•iouthb V ’h . ... 

1 . . . . . . . . 

600 

ViiTirhiii 

100 

350 


so 

300 

Soom 

.300 

8.70 

Tcoiidhurco 

UH) 

280 


“ There are thirty other gardens, I hear, all young ones or 
very .small in area, whose out-turn I have heard no one mention, 
so I cannot say anything about them." — Coiretfjionde^il Danjee- 
ling Nc'ws, 


TEA. 


HINTS ON CACHAR. 

(7b the Editor of the “ Englishman'*) 

Sir, — In your issue of the 17th instant, I see the very good 
advice given by General Boucliier to the Cachar planters. His 
observations about Goorkhas are perfectly correct, as I 
know from some years’ experience as a planter in Darjeeling, 
They are the best men for the work, and in difficult paths I 
doubt there being better men to get .along. Unfortunately, 
however, they are not generally willing to go to Cachar as coolies, 
os they can get work in the hills ; but very likely they would bo 
willing to go as tea-makers, chowkeedars, syces, &c. It would, 
I think, Ix) well if the owners of Cachar gardens tried to obtain a 
few good men. Gooruuga arc the best for fighting ; and Kum- 
booa or Lirnboos, if there is any carrying of baggage or work. 
Tliey are also good for fighting, but should be aeleoted by the 
person who understands them. 

With regard to the stockades, the advice is certainly good, 
but unfortunately cannot bo carried out in many gardens 
without very great expense. Whore no theelah of sufficient 
surface is available to construct a large stockade on, so that the 
coolies might find shelter, one or more small strong ones might 
be made, and so placed as to command the whole of the coolie 
lines, which might be surrounded with a wide and rather deep 
ditch, the earth being thrown up inside so as to form a parapet. 
The stockades being so placed as to flimk the ditch, it wou]4. 
prove a very difficidt matter for the raiders to fproo an entiy^^ 
and the exj^nse would not be very great. 

Excuse tnis long letter. X. T. Z. 

<o 
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THE CAOHAB FRONTIER. 

liOOKiNO diapaaaionately at the facts brought to light by the late 
raids oh our south-eastern firontier, we thmk that one point re- 
quires ex^anation from those entrusted with the frontier defence, 
be it the Bengal Govemmenl^ the Oommissiouer of Dacca, or the 
Cachar and Sylhet local authorities. This is : — Who is account- 
able for the state in which the frontier defences existed in Decem- 
ber 1 870 ? B ad the orders, unquestionably issued by the Govern- 
ment for the defence of the frontier, been carried out P After the 
raids of 1869, when the columns sent against the Looshais had 
one cause or another failed in their object, the Governmont 
determined that the frontier should be guarded by strong 
pohoe posts with, we believe, communications between them. 
The planters assert, and the public naturally assume, that 
those orders have never been carried out. We gather this from 
a moss of correspondence before us. 

There were, it is true, on the Cachar frontier strong guards of 
police at Moniarkhall, Nowurbund, and Jhalnachurra ; and, as 
we note that Gener^ Bouchier has adopted these posts as 
strongholds, we cuucludo that they are salient ix)ints of defence. 
There were also numbers of small guards scattered about the 
outlying tea gardens, courting attack by their weakness. The 
distances between these posts average from twenty to thirty 
miles ; the roads were seldom patroJled ; the bridges, certainly 
over the streams where most required, wore, as a rule, smashed ; 
and between IVfbniarkhaU and Dooarbiiiid a path existed through 
a deadly jungle, known only to Mr. Daly and the beasts of the 
forest. The stockades were as rotten as touch-wood, tliough 
intended as a refuge for the garrison on the first alarm. It was 
the same in Sylhet — only worse, the stockades were more 
rotten and the bridges more smashed than in Cachar. Roads 
were simply unknown, and in many cases jungle grew unmo- 
lested to the \^ery doors of the posts. Will .any one contradict 
our assertion that the orders of G«Jvernmont were J)0t obeyed i 

Such was the state in which these districts in the hour of 
trouble were found by the military authorities. Worse still — 
from its being known that Mr. Edg.ar was in the Looshai country, 
using there his civilizing influence — the planters were lulled into 
a state of fatal security. The Officiating Deputy Comiuissiouor 
and the District Superintendent of Police were in northern 
Cachar (qjx duty). The millennium of the south had set in, the 
time hacl arrived when it was expected that the planters and 
Looshais, like lambs and lions, would lie down together and Mr. 
Edgar was to be the little child who should lead them. This was 
pretty much tho position when, in December last, the lions, for- 
getting their poetical duty, swooped down upon the lambs, car- 
rying off their pr<»periy, children, and as many skulls as they 
could conveniently carry. Is no one accountable for such 
a stiito of things i Are imiiassahle bridges, isoLtted out- 
posts, and rotten stockades unavoidable acehlenfcs, things, 
of course, involving no disgrace to our frontier authorities ) 
That tho military force at Cachar was too small wo admit ; 
also that tho removal of tho detachment of tho 44th from 
Sylhet was a mistake ; but it was a mistake made by tho 
civil authorities and the Bengal Government, wlio believod 
that the police wore a (piitc sulficieut proteetion, until the 
time came when the Officiating Deputy Commissioner of (\xohar 
Wiis telegraphing here, there, and everywhere, tliat the enemy 
were at the door and tho statimi denuded of troojw. Then, 
with all despatch, marching with only food in kp,vcrsaek.s in- 
credible distances and without tents, tho 4th and 44th nobly 
responded to the call of their General ; and we have the con- 
fession of the Looshais themselves that the heavy loss inflicted 
upon them at Moiiiarkhall was chiefly the work of the «lis- 
paragod 4th, There fifty-seven of the raiders lost their lives 
while many others were wounded In fact, wherever fho 
savages came into contact with troops, they were helplessly 
worsted, until thoy were, as wo know, finally chcckmatetl at 
Allynuggur by Captain Robertson. 

It was indeed high time tha^ a new regime should Ije inaugu- 
rated. Since the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief at (Cachar 
to strengthen the hand of the general officer, the line of defonce 
recommended has been at once commenced upon, and if the 
rains only hold off another fortnight, the three stockades in 
Cachar and two in Sylhet, each garrisoned by a company uu«h‘r 
an European oMcer, will be completed and coniiectea by police 
guards at convenient points along the line. As long as the 
weather permits, these roads will kept open, but it is not to 
be expected that the system can be matured at once in a manner 
to defy tho interruptions caused in such a region by tho mon- 
soon. After the rains, lines of communication destroyed must 
be renewed, and every precaution taken to prevent any return 
of raiders into British territory. 

These precautionary measures, however, are just what ou^ht 
to have been taken years ago, and we cannot but ask the question 
agtdn-— is no one to blame 7 A strong cordon was ordered to bo 
established : it was not established or was not maintained. Tho 
frabby side of our Indian administration is that responsibility, as 
a rule, carries no penalty. Once in a quarter of a century an 
example is made, as lately in the Department o^Public Works ; 




but, as a rule, a great oflScial neglects his duty and a calamity 
occurs, Government shniM its snoulders, hints delicately to tw 
delinquent that perhaps his dereliction was Open to censure^ anSi 
sets about repairing the calamity. 

We have descril^d above the precautions which are being 
adopted for tho moment ; but for lasting effect the surest expe- 
dient will be an expedition both of reward and punishment next 
November. We say ** reward’’ because the effect of chastisement 
on the guilty clans will be multiplied ten-fold when contrasted 
with generous recompense to those chiefs and tribes who, in the 
face of temptations, have remained inoffensive or friendly. — 
Pioneer, 


COFFKB-TEA. 

A DISCUSSION has been going on lately in the home papers 
respecting the use of the loaves of the coffee tree as an infusion 
in the same manner as tea. There seems to have been an in- 
tention on the part of some one to offer a medal for the manu- 
facture of this substitute for tea. On this point a corrcB^>on(]ent 
of the Journal of tho Society of Arts writes : — “ The thing had 
been tried without success ; for although a good substitute for 
tea has frequently been prepared from coffee leaves, it has al- 
ways been to the injury of the coffee crop, and of the shrubs 
itself ; at the same time, the tea produced has been decidedly 
inferior to ordinary, nay, very ordinary, tea ; and should this 
.substitute ever bo introduced, we shall require special traiuiug 
before we can learn to drink tho infusion, for although it tastes 
like a good congou, its smell is so exactly like the sickly odour 
of senna- tea that it would require a strong mind and an in- 
difference to a bad smell, whicix few possess, before its use can 
become general. The large seeds of tho tea plant, if roasted, 
would luako a better substitute for cofleo than some of those 
now used, but it is better to have our tea from tho Tliea 
Ixthoa^ and our coffee from Coffee Arahica^ than to try and 
reverse these natural sources. *’ (Colonel Haly wi’ites on 
the same subject as follows : — “ Coffee-tea is very commonly 
used by tho coolies on tho coffee estates in Southern India, and 
can be imrcliased at four annas per lb. in the native bazaars on 
the Neilghorry Hills. The beverage made from those leaves, 
though not so plellsant to the taste as tea, is decidedly most 
refreshing and invigorating, and many is the time I have felt 
much refrcslied by a draught of it when out shooting on tho 
Neilghcrry As to its being cheaply produced for tho 

pur])ose of otlultoration, no harm could well accrue from this 
description of admixture with ordiuaiy tea, considering that 
much more objectionable leaves are now supposed to bo largely 
used for this purpose. In my estimation much credit is due to 
the Society of Arts for endeavouring to further the introduction 
of this decidedly wholesome article of food, which I consider will 
be brought within tho reach of the poorer classes at a much 
more moderate rate than the present highly-odulteratod tea 
now but too often supplied to them an a genuine article.” 


TEA (’CLTIVATION. — TIIK SITES hi ITABLE FOR ITS PROFITABLE 

OROWTH. 

Comvivrilcation from Mr. S. C. Peal, of Sapul'aHoe, SeehaatiAjor, 
Assfffnf to the Agri-Horticvlfural Society. 

T PROPOSE to lay before you a few questions relating to tea 
cultivation, and tho sites most suitable for its profitablo pursuit ; 
some relate to the present and some are of future interest. 

It may be known to you that fi»r some time past there havo 
been many attempts by influential bodies in England, to dnaw 
attention, through tho Socretaiy t)f State for India, to the desir- 
ability of introducing tea as a staple article of industry 
for India. Little enough seems to be known at homo about 
this country or Assam, and still less about tea. 

From the nature of the ca^e, much money has to be sunk be- 
fore it is always possible to ascertain whether tea will pay iu 
any given l(x;ality, and this is one where special care is needed 
and past experience of value as well as failures duo to past 
oversights. 

In 1823 tea was first heard of as indigenous in Assam ; 
in 1824, leaves, seeds, and soiao hundred plants were sent to the 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. For some reason or other Dr. 
Wallich, I l>eliove, pronounced them not to be “ tea,” and maiu- 
tainod this for some six or seven years. 

In 1832, Lord Bontinck deputed Captain Jenkins to examine 
and report on this qu* stion, and aided by Lieutenant Charlotou, 
he settled it as true that tea vvivs indigonous. Two years later, 
1834, Government detenuineil to introduce to this province the 
China variety of plant, wliich we may now deplore, as it 
bids fair to exterminate eventually the flue indigenous kind. la 
1836, China plants arrived. 

In the above, we may notice that it took years of discussion 
61^ it was conceded we had tea here at all ; and that after all 
tiie most inferior kind was largely introduced and propagated. 

Dui'ing the discussions that followed, as to the moat suitable 
localities, it was constantly asserted t^t an elevation sufficient 
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to ensure froBt in winter was a neoesstuw condition of sacoaae. 
and 80 deeply was this ingndned» that it lasts to our day. Hill 
laud was sought for everywhere. Theelas plantea where 
oultivation was out of the question, or the entire surface sod 
would wash off, and where difficulties of transport were at a 
maximum ; all this too when it is patent that flat or slightly 
rolling land can be far better worked and cultivated, and now 
seen to pay equally well or better. 

Tea maypemaps be traced to Kumaun from the fact that one 
of the Tea Commissionors was Dr. MoClolland, Resident Surgeon 
at that place. 

Questions of soil and climate generally were attended to ; but 
one branch of the latter subject almost entirely omitted, and 
which, except among planters, is oven now almost ignored, t. e. 
the amount and steadimesB of rain-fall. 

No matter how wo may plant, prune, or cultivate, if we do not 
get rain, the crop will fail. Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine 
pave us some cases of this, and the spring of 1870 is a fresn case 
in point, where serious results followed tno drought. 

To most of us in Assam tliis was an unusual affair, though 
not so to others. In the North-West and other places where rain 
falls late, and more sparingly, the number of ‘‘flushes** of leaf 
are known to be far fewer ^an here, varying from fl to 10 or 12 
in some parts, and from 5 to 15 about Darjeeling even, while in 
Assam it is 20 to 22, which is most noteworthy. 

We here get 3 flushes per month, while at Darjeeling and in 
North-West they get often but 1 — See Agricultural Gazette of 
India, September 15th 1870, Ac. 

Tracing the matter back, wc find that at first there were said 
to be only four pluckings, (or plushes) per season, the first in 
April, making Pekoe ; 2nd in Juno, making a coarser kind ; 
3rd in August, making Souchong ; and 4th in October, made 
Congou. 

As time wont on, the tn'cs wore pressed harder, ami yielded 
oftener, in some phveos now yielding 8 ])luckh»gs, and where cli- 
mate is most suitable up to 20 with profit. 

It must he borne in mind that the total annual fall of rain 
will not indicate the most suitable area for tea growing. !Many I 
parts of India have a heavy annual fall down in a ft'W months, ' 
and wnth long droughts before and after. needed, is a | 

steady monthly fall from, say i^Iarch till October, and it will bo | 
soon from Sir Chas. Lyolls’ Principles of Clcology, Dr. Hooker’s i 
Himalayan Journal, &c., that Kastern llungal peculiarly fulfils 
these conditions. ^ 

The S. W. Monsoon passing over the Indian ocean and the 
Bay of Bengal becomes heated and charged to saturation with 
water, which it retains while traversing the lower tracts of Land 
until on the west side it impinges on Ttajmehaland on the east- 
ern flank against th(* Kasia an<l (JarVow hills, where being 
deflected upwards into a colder strata it pre( i])itate.s water 
copiously. 

Where no hills occur, as on Hie Calcutta line, this water- 
charged wind goes on till reaching Sikkim, whore meeting an 
obstacle, and rising, it is cooled, and discharges rain .m) freely 
that it makes Sikkim the “ /tv part of the Himalayas.” 

It may be homo in mind that rain-fall can be m excess as at 
Chen-a Poonjio, whore the entire surface soil is so generally 
deiiudetl. 

In no other parts of the pouinsula of India can those condi- 
tions of steady average monthly rain-falls be hnind, combined 
with suitable temperature and soil ; and tliis lea<ls mo to <*on- 
sidor Assam, (Jachar, and lower ranges of Pikkim as really the 
only portions of this coutiti*y ‘peculiarly suited for “tea” as a 
staple. 

In the North-West, in Bengal, and other [daces, tea will grow, 
but that it can bo carried on p7-ofitahhj I veiy much ilouht. 

A collateral branch of this subject is the question of how far 
“ forest’* affects rain-fall ; Di-. Hooker says that the relative ' 
effects of rain-fall on forest, and this again in return on the 
rain-fall, are difficult to separate, as they act reciprocally, and 
undoubtedly parf of our very “ moist climate” is due to this 
cause, and how far it might ho affected by extensive clcannga is 
impossible to say with Certainty. 

It is usually regretted that with such fine soil and climate, 
Assam is such a huge “jungle,” and that it is not opened up 
and cultivated extensively, while all the timo it is possible that 
this apparently desirable object, if attained, might cause the 
ruin of the province, for more than one reason; and that as 
these^ jungles disappear, so may, to a great extent, tho “ fine 
llfrowiiig climate,” leaving us like Lower Bengal 

This is a point on which all are more or loss interested, — Go- 
vernment, planters, and ryots. Last spring, the latter suffered 
severely in many mrts by the drought, as the land was too 
hard to plough till late in sooBon. If it is once seen generally 
that Noi*tli-Last Bengal is, par excellence, the future ‘°tea pro- 
vince,” there will be as great a rush for land as of old for these 
greets, necessitating, "perhaps, other new rules ; unless the 
Govcnimont are prepai’ed with sound arguments demanding 
forest consei’vancy, ‘over and above those used by the Forest 
Department on account of timber. Qrass-land is here in abund- 


ance (fit to grow rioe), there,. are xufmy thoiiBao^ scares of 
cultivated “ potor,’’ as it is dJlad j the Mtive^nmiM 
^ily beqiuu&upled, addibg to the pMperity and 

grass jun^e has little or no influence oh Tidn;>mU. 

There are reasons why the hills surrounding m fw yethb 
particular attention as to restriction ih cleiuru^ for ^ 

Jong as they are inhabited by the present raoes, win 

be more or less a necessity ; and thus some 90 per oehi* Cf tb^ 
area will be tree jungle, ft is the attemiit to render the ploiii hi 
Assam a “ fine open country” we must attend to. With re^;atfl 
to forest conservancy (as a principle) Assam is a most proniim^ 
tract. It is especially suited for India-rubber of which thbre tcre 
several kinds HI or 12 “ bors” and some 40 ficus), teaA:. salt 
Bis.soo, and many kinds of timber not yet known, and the pre- 
servation and propagation of which- alone, to the exclusion or tip 
host of useless timbers now on the list, would seem the soundest 
policy. 

Large tracts on tho banks of the tributary rivers as hear the 
hills as possible could be reserved, and laid out in forests of the 
various timbers worth growing — as yet little has been done, of 
necessity. The forests, generally, however, seem greatly over- 
rated as to value of tho standing timbers, and the attention of 
the department might profitably be directed more to tho fViture 
than the [>re.sont; and at same timo that large future supplies of 
timber are secured, a general denudation lie avoided. I may 
here remark that the really worhahle tea area iq the province is 
far smaller than is generally supposed. To a casual traveller, 
cxtcnsi\ o tracts may he shown as tea land, both in the plain 
and on the bills around, while to one in search for land it often 
turns out very limited. Patches of forest may be seen which on 
close scrutiny will yield but 1 or 2 [ler cent, of land safely above 
flooding level. In the hills, thousands of acres can be seen, out 
of a tenth of which alone could a “ crop” be transported, and if 
steep, cuffimfion iinpoBsiblo anywhere. 

As regards irrigation, to which some writers point for the 
cure of* flroiight, it is doubtful, fir-st if it can be done ; secondly, 
if done, whether it would he ettiv'ttial. A writer in the Engl/teh~ 
man, October 12th 1870, says, four or five men could irrigate 
eight acres per day. Let ns com[)are this with ordinary rain-fall. 
Wc here got about ’25 of an inch i)er day, which on a garden of 
200 acres eiiual some 5,000 tons of water. I doubt very much 
our ability oillier to lav this amount on or in theola gardens to 
find it at all during ((rough ts ; yet if all this could no laid on 
while the air jiassing over the garden was hot and dry, not a 
quarter would remain, but be evaporated in an hour. A warm, 
moist air is what we need to force on the ytuxng shoote into 
leaves (piickly, (see Lindley), the air to be near tho point of 
sJituration so as to check eva[>orntion, while tho heat forces 
the growth. So that I doubt the advantage of irrigation, with 
«a dry air and hot sun shining as is usual in droughts. 

In concliusion, looking at the steadily increasing demand for 
Indian tc'os, tho likelihood of recurring disturbances in China 
and that tea, w'lien carefully grown (at the right localities), will 
^ield largo ]jrofitR, it Is no wonder w’o see the attempts made 
to introduce it a.s a staple all over India; but when carefully 
investigated, I believe it will be found that England’s future 
tea garden w’ill be Assam, and that wherever the climate is not 
both warni and moist from early spring to late autumn, 
tea, though it may grow, cannot be made to do so profitably. 

t 9 e PROTECT] on OF THE CACHAR FRONTIER. 

To His Excellency the Earl of Mayo, Viceroy and 
Governor-0 eneral of India. 

The humble ni'>morial of Tea- planters and other 
European residentH in the diatrictB of Gaohar 
and Sylhot, 

llrMBLY Sheweth, — T hat your memorialists are deeply 
interested in everjiihing connected with the welfare of the 
I di.stricts in which they reside, and that the^ have invested 
I large sums of money in clearing and planting with tea what had 
I hitherto boon uni^rofitable jungle, and have (treated within the 
last fourteen years an industry of great and increasing import* 
ance, aft'ording emplo\mient to a large nnmbor of Europeans, 
and a still larger number of natives. 

That your petitioners during this period have h^ many 
difficulties and trials to contend with, such as are incidental to 
the commencement of almost every new enterprise undertaken 
under similar disadvantages, but tnat in most instances these 
had lieen overcome, and large and valuable properties had taken 
tho plaoo of what had i)roviouBly been dense forest.^ 

That your petitioners would point out that this satisfactory 
result could not have been arrived at had there not exists a 
sense of complete security to life and property withm these dis- 
tricts, as otherwise it would have been impossible to have rettlad 
down the very large number of labonrers coming from all p^s 
of India who are now resident upon tea estates, and up(m wh^ 
labour the very’existonoe of tearplanting on IW* flnontier depend^ 
Your petitionere would fUrther ® continuance oj 

the same state ^ peace is from Bimifejr reipiiiis equally neoeaawy. 
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Ibr the gy M c e ie fti l ^raeeiitkm of their industry lor the lu^ 
ttd they ihMt toliaiM toeay that in ooneequenee ^ the savage 
and detemuned^ attaoks adiioh have been made in the pieaent 
yw by^Looshai Mbes all along the ftmtier ; this sense of seou- 
nty they do hot at pnesttit eu!^. 
oliat your petitionezs Ihel that it is tmneoessary to recapitulate 


hSre the dStenls of the murderous raids above ’referred to, 
your Sxoellenoy had doubtless been informed from official sources 
of all that has taken place ; but your memorialistB desire to 

Xl Xl.^X -X r 



been very great. On many concerns, garden operations essen- 
tial to the success of the present season have been stopped for 
months, the imported lal^urors have been panic-stricken, and 
flying from point to point, many have left the district for ever, 
and in exposed positions tne majority absolutely refuse to remain 
beyond the term of their existing legal engagements. Should 
hiB state of things continue, it is clear to jour petitioners that 
any gardens which are now in existence must be abandoned, 
and the value of tea property generally in Cachar and Sylhet be 
depreciated to a very large extent. 

That under these circumstances your memorialists respect- 
fully beg that the most effectual measures possible be undertaken 
to prevent a recurrence of these raids, and to re-establish that 
sense of security in these districts which is now wanting. Your 
petitioners are desirous of <ioing aU that it is possible for them 
to do to this end, but they feel that, placed as each planter 
individually is in immediate charge of a large number of timid 
and helpless labourers, the majority of whom are women and 
children, they cannot, when raids occur in their vicinity, combine 
in such a way as to afford much assistance to each other. Your 
memorialists also, while they are fateful for tho ineasuu-Mof 
defence which have recently been aaopted, and have every con- 
fidence in the zeal and ability of the officers employed on this 
duty, fear that against enemies, such as the Looshais have shown 
themselves to be, tho establishment of a series of fortified 
positions at intervals along the boundary line, and tho opening 
out of communicating paths between these, will not of 
themselves suffice to defend a frontier such ns that of Syhlct 
and Cachar, which extends over two himdred miles through a 
dense forest country, and presents everywhere possible pointH of 
attacks. Your petitioners would point out that the character of 
Looshai warfare is essentially one of surprise, and that it is in their 
power, without any previous warning to us, to attack in strong 
force any point they choose along this line of two hundred 
miles ; while on our side it is impossible to maintain a strong 
guard eveiywhero, and even when such a guard is in position at 
the point of attack, the experience of tho Moniarkhall raid this 
year shows that the Looshais can ivith ease loot and plunder as 
they wish before re-inforcements can arrive. Your memorialists 
beg further to represent that these defensive measures tend 
but slowly, if at all, to any permanent iiacifi cation of the frontier 
which, in their opinion, is tho great point to be aimed at. The 
successful warding off of a raid does not secure the country 
from the liability to future attack, and your ))etitioners would 
remark that an unsuccessful rai<l, by its disturbing effects on the 
labourers in their employ, is almost o([ually as injurious to their 
interests as a successnil one. 

That your petitioners are therefore deeply impressed with the 
necessity which exists for the adoption against tho iTooshais of 
more decided measures than are involved in a policy of pure 
defence, and they are of opinion that no permanent mimun^ly 
from future raids can be hoped for until an expeditionary force 
shall have been despatched to the enemies* country, those tribus 
who have raided upon us been punished, the captives in their 
possession restored, and all have seen that we have both the 
power and the will to compel respect for our frontior. Such an 
expedition your petitioners believe to ^ quite possible of accom- 
plishment, and they are convinood that it would exerciso a most 
salutary effect on the Looshai Knd other savago tribes on tho 
frontier, and give a basis for future measures of repression and 
conciliation, which would in all probability protect these districts 
permanently and give bock that sense of security which, as 
subjects of the Government of India, your memorialists have a 
right to expect, and which is so absmutely necessary for the 
future successful prosecution of the industry in which they arc 
employed. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
Signed on behalf of a general meeting of planters and other 
European residents of Caohar and l^lhet, held at Silchar on tho 
17th Jkptii 1S7L R. B. Davidson, Chairman. 


COFFEE . 

TBA VS. COFFBN. 

(to tho rnoor qf the ^Uodrao 
is beee m ing ^apparent to oven oasnal obseirvm 

|]uiitiOefllM»|daBtl^tmttiaN«UghorriesaBdiheWyyad has proved 


a great mistake. Bat why this diaoovery should not bave*be^a tnMp 
long ago, and why, in the feoe of existing foots, niea wiU st$l i^ieke 
their fentones on it, ore points which have tasked my hraina 
little. When a man la about to coster upon an impostaat 1l|id«r« 
taking, such as building, or starting a basineBs, he first oeieflfl^ 
eatimatei the probable oost and ultimate profit, and on the other 
hand, as carefully reckons the actual fends he possesses available for 
the scheme, and satisfies himself whether it will work to his advan- 
I iage. If the result proves unsatiafeotovy, he will, aa a wise man, 
abandon his soheme at ouoe. This we all know is a rnle practised uni* 
veTsally omon^t enlightened nations. Now the question is, why 
has an exception been made in it as regards oofihe f That no &ur 
estimate was made at the oommenoement, I feel pretty certain, for 
otherwise no one would have been fool-hardy enough to venture on 
it. I state confidently that no man can wring a fortune from coffee, 
in fact he will not only lose every fraction of what he is worth, but 
involve bimsolf fearfully in debt. Instances of this kind have 
ooourrod but lately as your readers are no doubt aware. I know of 
ono gentleman who obtained employment on a coffee estate at the 
age of fourteen ; at twenty he embarked his little all in a virgin 
estate, lived sumptuously on the working income of his estate, and 
on enormous borrowed sums which he fondly hoped to be able to 
clear off soon. At about the age of forty-five he was a ruined toftw, 
with a wife and children looking to him for support. Everyone 
almost had hitherto a blind, devoted faith in coffee, and nnlimitod 
loans wore granted him. 

1 will now adduce some reasons as to why coffee-planting will not 
pay. A speculator puiohases an extent of uuoultivated land, for, say, 
Ks. 100,000, and plants it with coffee. Of course he can*t plant the 
whole at once, but gradually. The trees won't bear till after three 
years. During that time he must work the estate from private re- 
sources. Tf ho plants 80 acres, he will require at the very 
least 25,000 Bs. annually for their working. This seems a large 
sum, but it is no less true. Labor itself comes up to about Rs. 1,000 
per mensem. Besides this, two superintendents will oost at 
least Us. 600 a month. Thus labor and supervision amounts to 
Rs. 18,000 annually, and I have allowed a' moderate outlay. General- 
ly, tboro are as many as four or five suporiuteudonts employed. But 
so many are not necessary, and go towards ruining a proprietor 
sooner than otherwise. But to return to tho point, deduct Bs. 18,000 
from Rs. 25,000, and you have a margin of Bs. 7,000 annually for 
machineiy, tools, building, cx>nvoyance, agency, and other little con- 
tiugonoies. It is bardy sufficient. For tbo first three years there- 
fore the working of tho estate will have coat its proprietor Rs. 175,000, 
not a farthing of which came from the estate itself. This, added 
to tho price of ^ tho land, brings the sum to Rs. 176,000 
which the estate is expected to clear in time, besides making 
its owner's fortune ! Tho first crop will be naturally small. 

I assume it soils for as much as Rs. 10,000 ; then Bs. 15,000 must 
come out of the owner's private coffers. Allowing the sale riTOS at 
Rs. 2,000 a year, as the crop increases in quantity and quality, it will 
take 7J years after the first crop, before it can clear annually its full 
cost of working ; and for those years, about Bs. 225,000 must 
be added to its own income to keep it up. So that, as it starts on 
its eighth year, and begins to pay for its working, it will have cost 
its owner something like 240,(X)0 Rs. ! And all this time ho muat 
support himself, and thai^s no trifle. Now, will any sensiblo man 
calculate and say, that coffee will pay ? Unless you plant more you 
can't expect to get in a larger income, and that will entail a farther 
cost, too tedious to go into. There is only ono way in which a man 
can gain in this speculation, but it is a dishonorable mode, though 
perhaps very frequently practised. It rx)DBiBtB in buying an estate 
at a inert) song from a proprietor who finds his fortunes becoming 
desperate, and ro-sAling it to some green-bom, who knows nothing 
of the country, at an exorbitant price. 

Having pointed out the folly of embarking in coffee, I will turn to the 
next speculation which I trust to prove a better ono. Tea was in- 
troduced on the hills later than coffee, and somehow very little 
ooniidonce is reposed in it as a profitable undertaking by most 
planters. As a proof of this I may mention that a tea estate, sixty 
acres planted, was sold the other day in Coonoor for 6,000 Rs. I The 
fact is, everybody's eyes are beginning to open with regard to the 
ruinous prospects offered by coffee, and tea, being a speculation too, 
is judged of by tho samo rule. You can piok leaves from the tea plants 
all tho year round, and of course reap a larger harvest than in coffee. 
Therefore, it is not n«rc 5 sari/ to have such a large extent of ji^onnd 
for tea as for coffee. Fifty acres would maks a decent plantation on 
a small scale, but few men ore requisite to worK it, and it can bo bettoi: 
supervised. Such an estate costs, I viill say, 50,000. One su- 
porintendont and ono efficient tea-maker is enough. Their joint 
salaries would amount to no more thai^OO Bs. per mensem. Labor 
would cost Rs. 300 per month I thus allow Rs. 6,000 annually for 
supervision and labor. Buildings, &o, would amount to about Rs. 5,000 
annually, making a totol of Rs. 10,000 a year for maintaining it fairly. 

1 would here state that it would bo much more profitable to dispose 
of tea in the Indian markets, or as much as practicable. I can stato 
from experience that 40 acres planted with tea should produce at 
least 80,000 lbs. of green loaf, or 20,000 lbs. of prepared tea annually. 
The leaves of the lea plant can be plucked when the latter is a year 
old, so that when you begin plucking at the rate I mentioned, the 
estate will have cost 65,000 Rs. The first year's harvest will be, sayi 
15,000 lbs. of prepared leaf which, at the low rate of Rs. 1-8 per lb., 
amotmts to Rs. 22,500. The cost of maintenance for two years woida 
be Ra. 20,000, and a margin of Rs. 2,500 would be left towasrds 
ffTMtiitg the capital oost. In a year or two it would produoe 2Oj0OO 
Ibi. of prepared tea. Deduct 10,000 Rs. annually for working, and 
oaldulate the profits, and it will be seen that in the space of flveyeanb 
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the ooet of porohaemg the Mtete, end waridng it* will be entir^ 
eleared, and a margin of Ba. S»fi00 will be left for the proprietor'a 
peraonal anpport during that time. Of oourae this is but a rough 
statement, but if the matter is honestly weighed, it will be found to 
be ooiTsot in the main. — 


n. 

(To the EdUor ofihs " South ofindda Observer '*) 
8cB,-^Ioaanot help making a few remarks on a letter whioh ap- 
peared in the Madras Mail of the 8rd instant, under the heading 
" Tea vs, Goffbe,*’ a letter oaloulated to cause an infinity of harm 
to ooflbe-planting as a speculation, were it not that the whole letter 
abounds with such glaring absurdities^ that any man ^ with the 
smallest possible knowled^ of the subject of coffee-planting, would 
at once perceive that the writer of the letter has no personal ac- 

S iaintanoe with his subject. He does not even seem to have taken 
e trouble to obtain reliable data to work upon. 

A man, when entering on an " important undertaking,” such as 
writing a letter most damaging to the interests of coffee, should oare- 
Ihlly estimate his own ability, and satisfy himself that he is not 
likely to commit any egregrious errors. Had our friend, Mr. Blank, 
oarefhlly perused and considered his letter after writing it, I feel 
oonvinc^ he would have abandoned it to the waste-paper basket at 
once. 

Writing as a coffee proprietor, and one who believes that coffee, 
when worked properly and judiciously, is a profitable investment, 
and a far safer one than pcK)ple at the present moment seem inolin- 
ed to think, I cannot allow a letter so prejudicial to the coffee 
interest to pass without remark. 

Mr. Blank’s specnlator lays out ton thousand pounds in unonlti- 
vated land to open eighty acres ! A t the' high rate of £4 per acre 
he would got two thousand five hundred acres for his outlay. Now 
a man who buys two thousand five hundred acres of land to open out 
eighty acres should not be allowed to remain at large ; at any rate he 
ahould be under the surveillance of a discreet and watchful keeper. 
If Mr B. worked an estate of eighty acres, at the rate of £2,500 per 
annum, I am not at all surprised that he found coffee a failure ; £10 

g er annum per acre, is a fair estimate of the iip-koep of an estate, 
uildings included. At this rate the cost for keeping up 80 
acres would be £800 per annum. Mr, Blank also keeps two super- 
intondents on his SO-acro estate. One superintendent can, in reality, 
work ftrom 260 to 800 acres. Whereupon earth Mr.^ B. found four 
or five superintendents on an estate of 80 acres it is hard to con- 
ceive ; surely, ho must have mistaken maistries — great swells in 
their way — for superintendents. 

Mr. B. has no foundation for his sweeping condemnation of coffee. 
There have, doubtless, been instances of lamentable failures in coffee- 
planting. These have generally arisen from two causes: — 1st, the 
planter has to borrow capital, or has not sufficient capital to com- 
monco upon. 2nd, the real proprietor lives at homo in ease, leaving 
a superintendent, with no iuterest in the estate, to work it. More- 
over, people seem to think that they can enter on the cnltivation of 
ooffoe with no previons knowledge of the habits of the plant, or na- 
ture of the business. In every other vocation of life, whether the 
church, law, soldiering, sailoring, mercantile, tinkering, or tailoring, 
it is necessary to serve a long apprenticeship before one can hopo to 
become a bishop, or earn a respectable livelihood. 

My experience in tea-plauting is limited, so I refrain from picking 
holes in Mr. B.*b statement ; I only hope that Mr. B.’s calculations 
as regards tea are not so utterly fallacious as they are on coffee. I 
am of opinion, that if Mr. B. has only written his letter to pass away 
an idle hour, he should come forward like a maip and confess that 
ho was ignorant of the matter on whioh ho wrote. By such conduct 
he would be entitled to be ranked as an honest man, who, for a short 
period had been labouring under the delusion that ho could give the 
world a straight tip as to ooffee-planting. 

But where was the editor of the McAl when the proof of Mr. B.’s 
letter was produced ? Surely he mnst have delegated his power to 
some subordinate, quite unworthy of promotion, during a temporary 
absence It seems to an ontsider most carious, that a journal — one 
of weight too — whioh has strenuously, and with efibet, maintained 
the ooffoe interest, the editor of the same being also a man not only 
acquainted with coffee in the concrete, as a pleasant matutinal 
beverage, but in the abstract as a cultivation, should have allowed 
such a letter to have found place in his columns. I cannot help 
thinking that if he knowingly inserted the letter, it was with a view 
to writing it np in an easy leader when other matter became scarce. 
Trusting that you will find room for this short letter. 

Believe me, jonrs to command, 

^ Box. 

Chernmpoody, 11th April 1871. 

in. 

(To ika Bdiior of the ** South of India Observer.*') 

Deab Bib, — U nder the above heading a oorrespondent of the 
Madras Mail has, aooording to his own Emission, been ” tasking 
his brains not a little” to prove that ” ooffbe-planting on the Neil- 
gherries and in the Wynaori” has proved a ftreat mistake, while on 
the other hand, the writer avows that tea-planting in its kesnlts is 
all that could be desired. I am somewhat interested in coffee and 
must confess the abov^lBinonnoemeut, whioh ’’even a casual obser* 
▼or'* is supposed to ooo^, came upon me os a novelty. I immediately 
nferred to my private ledger to cusoover, if for many yean post 
1 had not bem laboring under a mistake^ the ezistenoe of which 




Beamed to thieatea immiiiwiiMttlhilatlon to ■& 


and appeared likely to have involved mo In giw^^MA.eHiliWtad 
liataility in the poet, without aay having bean oofOiaHitoM^ ^tbninay 
Judge of my relief, when my aeoroh ftanriahed iho MlewCng^mirili. 
One estate in whioh I hod bonght oomelhir aliaEaB,yleldadaoataoa' 
time OB much os 48 per oent. Ibr my money I and ainoa tht dugOB poomd 
off my hands, they have, I am osanred, by thatr possesser, new psJfi 
less than an average of 18 per cent. Another esmte^ in the Arat year 
of yielding, gave me book 86 per oent. of all it hod ooat^ and ibis 
year (the second) sufficient coffee hM already been token off the 
trees to satis^ me that I shall have even a handsomer retnm. 
Again, a third estate, in which I remt 1 am on inflniteeaimol pro- 
prietor, has for seven years post paid me more than cent, per cent. 
A fourth has never been unkind enough to give me leas than 10 per 
cent, and has continued to do this oontinooualy, ofon after poymg 
for its cost. 

This is my experienoe, whioh, I am confident, ell who ore interest- 
ed bond fide in ooffbe will, on comparing notes with me, oonfirm. It 
is somewhat at variance with that of the correspondent of the Mail, 
and 1 can only account for the singularity of his observation, on the 
supposition that he has made a mistake in investing his money in 
tea, and endeavours to write down coffee by writing np tea, ” Bod 
case, abuse the plaintiff’s attorney,” is well known to have been t^ 
docket of a shrewd attorney on one of his briefs, and I fhnoy ” in 
tasking his brains,” (whioh, bye-the-bye, 1 am quite willing to consi- 
der to be of the normal weight) the MaiVs con^spondent could con- 
ceive no better way Of dealing with the subject he took upon him 
with such temerity to handle than to imitate the example of the 
attorney referred to. 

It may bo urged that my personal experienoe, as detailed above, is 
exceptional. I wiU grant this, for the sake of argpiment, and pro* 
ceed to analyse the reasons given by the writer, whose remarks I am 
oritioising, “ as to why ooffee-planting will not pay P” I may sum- 
marise his estimate of the coat of a coffee estate as follows > 


Cost of land 


Bringing 60 acros into bearing „ 

Mamtaming estate till it pays its own working 


1,00,000 

75,000 

es.ooo 


Bai 2,40,000 


This moderate expenditure is distributed considerately over eight 
years, at the end of which, we are told, the estate will only begin to 
pay its working expenses. Bringing it up to ^is stage the writer 
then leaves it in disgust, and does not pause to enlighten his readers 
when it will over begin to pay or yield the slightest retnrn to its 
owner, but runs off to tho (to him) more inviting subject of tea. I 
take his first item, one lac for the cost of land alone. At the average 
mto at which most oofibe-lands in Wynoad sells, viz., ftpom 20 to W 
Kb. an acre, this outlay would sooure tho possession of from 5 to 
8,8<^ acres. Paw of your rooders, I think, would have to cudgel 
their brains much, to extract an adjective of qualification for him 
who would purchase 6,000 acres to plant out only 80 ! The next two 
items aggregating 140,000 Rs. are given to represent the cost of 
bringing the estate into bearing, and maintaining it till it pays its 
working expenses. As a set-oft to this I append the following 
estimate which one of the oldest and most experienced planters in 
Wynaad has been good enough to famish 


Cost of bringrlng' 100 acres mto fbll bearing .. 

Yield of 100 acres, properly cultivated — 

40 tone, which, sold ou the coast, will realise 
Deduct working expenses 

Net profit ..Rs 


.Rs. 83,000 

. „ 24,000 
. „ 12,000 

12,000 


or nearly 86 per cent, on the outlay. I would remind my readers 
that iho above sum of Rs. 88,000 represents the total amount of capital 
out at any given time. All who have any acquaintance with the sub- 
ject will, I think, be able to judge for themselves whioh of the two 
estimates comes nearer the truth : the one founded on gpratuitoue 
assumptions, or the other built u*^on and confirmed by the experience 
of years. Tho idea put forward by the writer in tbe Mail of four or 
five superintendents, each on Bs. 250 a month to look after 80 acres 
of plantati(m, is really far too absurd to need contradiction. 

Tho Mail's oorrespondent adduces one instance of his personal 
knowledge of the bankmptoy of a coffee planter, and would Mve bis 
readers generalize from this. I think I know the cose he alludes 
tc, and if I am right in the matter of identity, I could prove that 
anything but coffee brought on ineolvenoy ; but that, on the other 
hand, it helped to mitigate the evil effects of personal disorder. An 
instance of a tea-plantation that hod oost Bs. 80,000 selling for little 
more than Bs. 8,000 came within my own immediate experienoe a few 
days 1 ^ 0 . The owner ported with it, at this sacrifice, not from im- 
peouniosify, but ftrom disgust ; many causes, I believe entirely out- 
side the pale of accidents attendant on tea cultivation, induoea him 
to do BO s but were I to generalize firom this solitary instance^ and 
inweigh against tea-planting in general, Mr. Blank of the Ma/d s^ht 
reasonably oonolnde that my reasoning powers hod received no^ 
velopment, since I lay a baby in a wimr bo^et, smiling blandly at 
the coral hung over my head. 

I trust 1 have succeeded in showing how riditnl<ms]{v Ineorreot 
ore the statements put fbrth bv the oorreqxmdent (if the MM in 
reference to ooffbe. I am, os ar os my experienoe ‘Jnstifles me in 
saying so, oonfldent that no other prodnot oon pay os ooflbe does. Te 
those who embark with oapitid, It oIwom proves a ftdthfU friend^* 
and to a host who have entered on it with Wrowed means, it hoi 
been more then generous, for it hoe, In ite gsnerality of ins^oe% 
enabled them pay 10 or 18 per o^st, ftr their borrowed capital^ 
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VII. 

To th€ Editor of the •• SovJth of India, Observer.'* 

Sir, — I n yoor article on ** Tea veretis Coffee’^ last week, you 

omit purchase of land alto^tber in your estimate. Now 

makes this one of the chief items of expenditure, and we all 
know that, though his calculation is far out of the way, good 
jungle is not to m had for nothing. If you add the price of 260 
acres of land at Rs. 40 per acre io your estimate, you bring it 
up to more than " — as Rs. 35, (XX) against his 33,000 without 
counting anything for making an entrance road, the cost of 
which woula very likely be considerable. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. 

South Wynaad, April 29. 


VIII. 

We publish a letter to-day from “E.,” who finds some fault 
with the figures we gave last week for opening ex^nsos, on tho 
ground that we have allowed nothing for tho purcnase of land. 
Of course, we are aware that “jungle is not to be had for no- 
thing,*^ but wc were referring merely to cost of opening land, and 
understood “ J.’* at the time to mean the same ; in this we weie 
doubtless mistaken, as he gives the amount, Rs. 33,000, as the 
largest that the planter can, at any one time be out of pocket, 
and of course must include cost of junglo. Wo cannot, however, 
agi'ee with “ E.” as to tho price of land. Government junglo cun 
almost always Ihj bought at tho price of the survey, which is 
generally about Rs. 2 per acre, and tho tax then exacted, of Ra. 2 
jHjr acre, cannot lie considered as worth more than ton years’ 
purchase, ten \)er cent, being the general rate of interest on bor- 
rowed capital on this security, if the intending planter of 100 
acres buys 200 acres of forest (and why should ne have a larger 
reserve of land /) at this rate the purchase money would 
amount to about Rs. 400, and the tax on the 1()0 acres he 

S lants for the first two years, and on the other hundred that he 
ocs not use, which he would not have to pay if lie bought 
land from a private individual, may be considered cijual to 
another Ks. 2,400, making the whole purchtase money of the 
laud Rs. 2,800. There is a very lar^e amount of first- 
raU* forest junglo to l)o bought at a niuch lower price 
than that named by ** E.” Natives are generally content 
with from ton to fifteen rupees an acre for their jungle in most of 
the forest parts of Wynaswt, bamboo land being generally cheaper 
still, and many European holders would be veiy glad to sell sorno 
of their large tracts of spare junglo at Rs. 20 an acre. The 
price given, Rs. 40 per aero, is a very rare one, and the number 
of estates that have been planted on land liought at that pi’ice 
could easily bo counted on the fingers of one’s hand. As to K's” 
other jioiiit, an entrance road, we quite admit that this may be a 
very oxiiensivo item ; it is ijossible that a road three or four 
miles long might have to be cut, river.s to be bridged, embank- 
ments thrown uj), and rocks blasted ; but who would give a high 
price for land that is not easily accessible P Besides, if the land 
purchased were so situateti, it would bo unwise to cut a cart-road 
at such great cost imtil the crops wore worth tho expense ; 
for anything up to 20 tons (four cwt. per acre or double the 
ert^) we allowed) a bullock track would bo quite sufficient. But 
it is very improbable that anything like such a road would be 
needed, and oven if there were no neighbov.rs to share tho ex- 
pense, we do not think the cost to tho estate should exceed 
twelve or thirteen hundred nipees, or tho value of an extra i 
cwi;. per acre. An entrance road for carts is very valuable, both 
in transport of crop and bringing manure, «&c., on to the estate ; 
but it may be made at too great a cost, and wo certainly 
think that if it involve'd tho outlay of nuyrc than an extra 
twelve or thirteen rupees an acre, it luul better be left alone, 
and the planter be contented with bullock tranBi>oi*t, at any 
rate until tho heavy crops make it worth . — of India 
OhsBi'v&i*. 

COFFEE SHIPPED BY STEAMERS. 

Since the unfortunate experience of tlie steamers Emma Ash 
and Sfagshaw, a decided prejudice has existed at this jxirt against 
tho shipping of coffee bjr canal steamers. It is understood too, 
that instnictions were m many cases sent out by London houses 
not to despatch by steamers in consequence of the lower prices 
fetched by the coffee so received. Such a result was contrary 
to all,(xiiectatioii ; for it had been previously argued that coffee 
sent via the Canal with the greatly shorter voyage, could not 
fail of getting home in much better colour and condition than 
that sent by the Cmio. The steamers referred to, however, 
made passages little if smy better ^than tho long sea trip, ana 
doubtloBS their cargoes md not escape material dama^. In 
any case a sufficient answer as regards the condition and price 
of coffee shipped by a suitable steamer through the Canal is 
offoxyied in the return of sales published in last Observer, which 
includes the parcels sent home oy the ArctwnB in January last. 
Some 150 tons were shipped with remarkable despatch by that 


iivit steamer^ on the 28th of Januaiyi and aJmoet eu the merlai 
of ooffee included in the etdjumoi have reelieed wgr . ftiU pidcae^^ 
We have only to mention lialdumullei? MimansfifOmAr 
paae^' marks as fetching 90s. to>99i. pasi cash ta^shoir 
heir satisfactory the reaicdt has'besDi/ There osn bh nor 
therefore, in view of other advanleges besides fide piieea^ sooh^ 
as the quick return and eaving of intSMit on mon^, that adveei<« 
tage will henceforward be nreelv taken of the fine ets sm er a 
now trading on the Canal route for the transport of ooffee to 
the home market. A considerable portion of next season's crop 
may well bo exi^ected to be despatched by this route, for the 
saving of time is not to be desnieed by the shipper oP the 
planter. One result will probably be to cause a little more 
irregularity in our flights market, perhiim to raise the rotes 
abnormally at times, in consequence of sailing ships refhdning 
fTom“ seelring” freight at this port in the same number as usual; 
but the use of the tele^aph must soon equalize matters, 
es^iecially as the close of the year will probably find us in com* 
munication with the Australian as well as the China ports. 


WVNAAD AND THE PLANTERS. 

To the Editor of the “ South of India Observer.** 

Sir, — A fter the very large and satisfactory crop just secured 
ill this district, you will, I am sure, bo glad to hear that so 
far from being shaken by its late exertion, the coffee looks gene- 
rally vigorous and healthy ; and thanks to the ‘-extremely favor- 
able weather wc are now having, it bids fair to repeat the perform- 
ances of 1870-71. The “oldest inhabitant'’ confesses that he 
has very seldom seen such abundant and frequent showers, so 
essential to our well-being as planters ; and certain it is that all 
the blossom already appeared has set capitally, and there is quite 
enough moisture in the ground to do the needful with a largo 
blossom now about at its full : so I hope we may write ourselves 
as safe for something good again this year. If for no other 
reason, this will be satisfactory as a proof that Wynaad cofiee is 
not a mistake. Ou this subject enough has already been said, and 
the counsel for tea, in the late case of “ Tea verstis Coffee,** 
has been already considerably “ chawed up.” Whether ho has 
retired to some Oriental Colney Hatch or gone in for tea strong- 
er than ever, I faiicy never will be known m print ; but should 
he decide on the latter, I hope he may buy his land cheaper than 
his letter mentioned — Rs. 1,000 per acre seems stiff, even for tea. 

The “ Nabobs,” as you called them in an earlier issue, have 
gon<* to England, a consignment of three, positively the last, I 
believe, having left us tliis week. They seem cheerful enough, m 
a rule, but generally grumble at two things : tho difficulty in 
remitting iiionoy to England, save at ruinous exchange, and the 
fulness of the P. and O. steamers. I fancy they may, in spite of 
enormous profitb, nuinago to “ spend half their incomes," so 
difficult for a Wynaad planter to do. 

Now as to UB loft blooming in Wynaad, having seen our 
friends to tho head of tho ghaut, wiili an accompaniment of 
valedictory tears, and small" parcels to English friends, aiid the 
usual fluid restoratives, what is the best to be done? It is hot 
and feverish, and there is next to nothing doing : coolies in 
Mysore, and crop all at the coast, or nearly so. A general 
stampede I think is the only thing, and the delights of Ooty 
may somewhat alleviate tho sting of being left an exile from 
England, and keep ub from envying those more fortunate than 
ourselves. 

Ff vrmoi ! I almost fancy my hair wants cutting, and I must 
look out my best kit and investigate my cash chest, with a view 
to the Blue Mountains. Glad to hear your season has begun, 
and that it is likely to be a good one. — I am. Sir, Yours faithfmly, 
Vythery, Wynaad, 29th April 1871. ag&icola. 


THE COFFEE CROP. 


It will be seen by reference to our table of exported produce, 
that the short crops of ooffee are at length beginning to tell 
upon our shipments of that sample, which on the 14th instant 
shewed a deficiency of 5270 owts. there being an exceu of 684 
owts. of plantation, and a deficiency of 6794 owts. of native ooffee. 

The prediction regarding the shortness of the present crop 
which we ventured to make several months ago^ is about to be 
verified, and though it may still be difficult to estimate with any 
accuracy the actual extent of this season’s defioiency# eU doubt 
as to the fact has been removed to the statements received from 
the principal producing districts^ as well as by the marked fall* 
ing-ofi* in the weekly returns of r^way receipm These retttroa 
for the pMt six weeks for which we have resiutsi shew the follow* 
ing deficiencies as compared with last year 
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During the whole of the above period there has been soaroely 
<mv diminution in the up-tndEio,8othatwe areableto form a toler- 
ably correct idea of the extent to which the reoeinte of coffee 
. from the interior have fallen oflT since the end of February, os 
compared with the quantities brought down at the corresponding 
dates in 1670. 

It is too soon to. speak of the coming coffee crop, for although 
one or two blossoms liave made their appearance, the principal 
show of flower has yet to come forward, and the weather in most 
districts had been so unfavourable to within a few days ago, 
that we are not yet advi.sed as to the effect of the rocent favor- 
able change m the planters* pros^xictB. It is true that from 
Dimboola, Rtuigalla, and one or two other districts, we have very 
encouraging accounts of the show of blossom, more or less ad- 
vanced, as may be gathered from planting reports, in our 
present issue, but generally the showers have been too frequent 
to allow of the ripening of wockI ainl the formation of blossom, 
and there is no douht that whatever may ho tlio extent of the 
ensuing croj», it will be late. This will bo osi^eciall}’^ the case in 
Happotolla, whilst in the Rackw’ane distriotM tho o.statcs arc 
very forward, all those which were last season backward in 
their production promising bumper crops for the ensuing 
years . — Ceylon Times, 


MANURING, AM)* MANURES, BY ONE OF CEYLON’H MOST EX- 
PKRIENC ED (JOKPEK PLANTERS. 

To the Editor of tlio ^'■Ceylon Ohsoreer.^' 

Dear Hir, — The ap])earaiice of thf) second edition of Mr. 
Sabonadiere’s IHanting Manual is very aprof)n.t at a time when 
some authoritative statement relative to manuring seems to he 
desiderated. 'L’lio new cliaptei’ added on this subject as full 
as it can be. Ko dogmatic rule can l)e laid dowiv that wnll apply 
generally; facts can be stab5<l and rceommeiidaHons made; hut, 
beyond this, eirouinstanees so vary that praeiieal managers alone 
iiinst deeale what is for each iinhvidnal case. 

Cattle-dnng is the ojily fertiliser that can he uuivcraally ap- 
plied with siiece.ss. 

All others must be guardedly used ^iccordirig to local c*ircum- 
stiinees, taking into consideration soil, chinato, age, and condition 
of the trees. 

(biaiio is rightly discarded, or nearly so, from the list of 
manures. To it can he attributed mueli of tho disap})ointmont 
of early maiuiring and inaiiy of the d(‘sohit<‘ lields one sees. It 
may be serviceable at great elevations in .small quantities, but it 
is unsafe. At this time of day it should he ijeodle.s.s to remark 
that tho freer from weeds a jiroperty is, and all estates now be- 
ing opened should he ke])t pcrlectly clean, the more benefit will 
tho troe-s derive from m. inuring booause they will not bi* robbed. 
When there are weeds, they should with primings, leaves, 
&c., be collected aiul utilised by a .system ofoonqiost depdts at 
distances that it will pay to carry all to. This would re- 
move the olqection so common that hoavy composts can be 
applied only close to roads. In a<l<litioii to weeds au<l prunings 
cornpo.st. hea]).s can be formed wherever there is patna land, as 
ill some districts and swamps. These must not be applied 
crude and sour, but after thorough manipulation and always wifh 
the addition of say half a i»ouii<l of hones, or half that (juantity 
of .sombrooriini or other highly concentrated preparations. 

AV^hen patnas adjoin an e.state it is enstomary to have cattle 
sheds at differoiifr jioints. AVhen both estate and native cattle 
aro housed, tho natives will bring their cattle in considerable 
numbers for a small jiaymcnt })er hoail, thus one stone can bo 
made to kill two lards, make valuable manure and alleviate cat- 
tle trespass. It is advi.sablo always to put a small quantity of 
some artificial manure with all cattle-dnng and composts ; it 
makes them go further and improves latter. Tho approved 
modes of application are dift'ererit in new an<l old coftoe ; the 
first has not suffered from wash and is easy work. A hole to 
each tree is bettor than one to fimr, the semi-circular, nine inches 
by four, above the tree, or what I have .seen answer remarkably 
well is a shallow hole all round tho tree and close to tlio stem. 
In this mode of application groat care is necessary that none of 
the large roots arc cut. The niamiro, well mixed witli .soil is ap- 
plied immediately over those. Maiiurinff old coffee is as difficult 
work as new coffee is easy. In old washed plai'es whore tons upon 
tons of the soil have gone to fertilise Neptune’s garden, and 
the trees stand out of the ground as boys grown out of their 
trowflors, it is not an easy matter to place tho manure where the 
trees con got it. Whore stones are plentiful it is a good plan, 
and not very expensive to build a small terrace to every tree, 
and then the manure well mixed, with tho best soil procurable 
out of the holes usually dug for the manure above tho trees, 
is shaken in among the roots and all well covered, the holes 
left open as an open trench, and the sediment collecting in 
them should bo put round the tree every time they aro clear- 
ed out. A^ere stones are not proouraole the best must be 
done with the soil alone. 

Much of the disappointment arising from manuring not 
realising expectations is causgd first from thff use of over- 


stimulants, and second, the trees being allowed to over-bear 
without fiirther timely aid being affoi^ed them. How 
one hears the remark that such and such a manure put a apleodid 
crop on that field, but did not ripen it. A manager ImbWB 
when trees have more crop than they can ripen Moroughly 
exhausted, and it should be in his pdwer to help them. 

Thatching is good if it can bo kept up, not otherwise, and 
I should rather advise that all vegetable substances bo made 
into the compo-st and applied as recommended above. 

Yours faithfully, 

20th April. 1871. P. M. 


COFFEE “leaf IHHEASB” AND BLlQHTBli BBRBIB8. 

A FL ANTI NO corresponilont in forwarding Homo diseased leaves from 
coffee buRhes, says : — “You evidently want to know what the leaf 
disease is, I send yon some spooiinons. You will notice the peon- 
liar orangti-oolourod smut or powder in the loaves. It is pretty 
general, I boliovo. There is less of it on sholterod spots than on 
exposed portions of eslutes. It is to bo seen in manured as well os 
unnianurod Indirectly wo have received tho following fur- 

ther notice of tho extent to which this apparently novel pest of tho 
planter prevails Enclo.sed I send you two loaves from a coffee 
estate in a good district and elevation. Tho superintendent calls it 
** leaf diseaso,’* and during tho Inst fortnight al^nt half the leaves 
have fallen from the coffee trees ; he cannot account for it, neither 

have Mr. or Mr. (very experienced planters) soon anything of 

tho sort before ; it is found on young and old coffee, high and low, 
what, has boon manured and w'hat has not ; tho only thing observed is 
thatcoHV'o exposed to tho N. E. has suffernd most. There was some of 
this disease lust year bat not much, and tho fear is that it will affoot 
the blossom. Gan you give me any rooson for this withering, nud is 
there any remedy that, you can suggost ? It looks Jiko fungus.” 

A llappoolella planter writes : VVlmt can yon make of the 
onclosod parchment colFcc, can you see any thing wrong with it? It 
has never goiu* I Ijrough a pulpor, and Ciin’t bo * pnijior damaged.* 
At least 10 per f*onl of the psirchmont of my present pickings is as 
biac'k as tho siirnple sent you, and the cherry looks aa if it contained 
biMitis worth SOm. a cvvt. In washing it passea along with the good 
pan'hmeut and is not distinguishable from it wlion dried, unless it bo 
])celed, when yon tiud nothing but roftmness. I hope it is /re.«t and 
not disease ; there was a littleof itlast yo.ir but nothing to speak of, 
but really ton per rcoit is too much of a good thing to be passed over 
without encpiiry into tho c'ase. Pcrhiips some one of your readers 
can explain it. Tho estates near aro liffected in the same way.” 

Still another, "Mac tool s(3om}i planter, reports ; — “ 1 take tho liberty 
of sending you a small parcel of blighted eoffoo and of asking yon 
from your knowledge of tlio cause of tho disease. It is about 12 
year.9 ago sineo I first became aequaiiifod with it down on tho llangalla 
' estate, where it w.is considered bad at 3 and 4 ; here 1 have it in this 
morning's washing 18 per cent. I can't account for it otherwise than 
that there is too much collet' on the trees for them to carry off well 
as tho field from which this cnine is bearing heavily and the trees 
do not liiok very vigorous.” 

The followingexplanation in resjiect of tho ” leaf disease*’ appear- 
ed in the Observer ofZ3rd May last, but was oviTlookod by us when 
wo inquired on tho subjoet lately Wo have Ixien favored with a 
copy of tho (ianicnev's Chroniclef in vv'hich the following contribution 
of interest to Ceylon planters appears : — 

“We h'lve recently received from our excellent friend, Mr. Thwaites, 
a specimen of a mmuto fnnrjus which his caused some coustornatiou 
amongst tho coffee plnuters iu Ceylon, in cxmBtxjuenco of the rapid 
progress it sceiiiH to bo nuiking amongst tho coffee plants. A few 
trees were noticed to be infected in May last, and at the same time 
of Mr. Thwaites’ communication (July 21) two or throe acres were 
showing tho u])on thi» loavt'S. Tliesi* latter fell off before 
(heir proper time, and fears are entertained as to tho effect on tho 
amount of the crop. 

“Tho most curious circumsianco is fh.at amongst more than a 
thousand spi'cies offunji received from (’ey Ion this docs not occur, 
and that it is not only quite now, but with ditHculty referable to any 
recognized section of fainii. Indeed, it Homns just intermediate 
b<*twoen true mould and LTn'dos, allied on tho oni* hand to Tricho- 
iKisis, nnd on the other to Kint)ti'iclium. Though tho fungus is 
developed from tlie ijarLMu-hym of tin* loaf, there is not any covering 
to tho lit.tlo heaps such as is so obv’ioiis in Uredo and its immodiaU) 
allies, while the moiie of attnehment reminds one of lihinotrichmn i 
we are obliged therefore to proposo a new genus for its reception.* 

“ As the fungus is c-onfiiuMl to tho under surface of the leaves and 
tho myoenium is ij»it supoilieial, it may' bo ditKeiiJi to apply aremody ; 
but w’e should bo inclinotl to try sulphur by means of one of the 
instrnmontB ■vv'hich are used iu tho ho]) grounds in Kent, or syring- 
ing with one of tho sulphurous solutions which have been recom- 
mended for tho extirpation of tho hop mildew.— Jtf. J. B” [Kov. 

M. J. Berkeley.— Ed. C. O.'] 


* Homiloia Bork, and Broome : wjri somowbat cu-cinating hypophyllous, 
naked: flocci distinct, imirticuUito, flexiious STiores somewhat kldncy-s^ped, nt 
first smooth, then gmiiulnto verruroso on tlio side, attachdl obhnuely at the 
base by a little pondWorm point Uomilola vaatatrix, Berk and flr., forming 
Uttle white orbicular patches on the under side of the loaves, consisting of minute 
tufts of flexuous ihrotids Burmountod by a single subreniform spore attaohea 
obliquely at the base, rough externally with wart-like papiIUe, quite smooth on 
the aide nearest the lioccu— Tho upper portion of the leaf above the patches 
looks as if it were burnt. Our figure represents a group of threads with young 
immatuxe spores highly magnified, together with one of the tofts as seen from 
abovei and spores in dmbront positions. 
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** Having roferrod tlie paper to the most competent authority in 
Ceylon (who, wo are glad to be able to annonnoe* is j>reparinga 
second edition of his * Enoiuies of the Coffee Tree’ for the 
proHs), we have been favoured with some off-hand but very in teres ting 
information on this and kindred subjeots. Our correspondent writes : 

Thank you very much for sending me the number of the Oa/rdener^s 
C/tron ids containing a notice of another kind of attacking 

tlie coffee tree. I knew it very well and had made a note of it for 
the second edition of my ‘Enemies of the Coffee Tree.’ However, I 
did not know tbut it had been sent home and noticed by botanists 
there, and I am for this reason glad that you have sent mo the 
description. We have not got the bore, but it has l)een 

mentioned t<^ me ns doing much damage in Howaliotta, and odd 
to say, only a few days before you sent me the Ch/ronifle I recciv^ed 
a long letter on the subject from Onvah, whore it seomH to do much 
harm. As old peats (the bug) get out of date, new ones seem to 
appear ; what shall we have next P People who write about these 
things always want to know a reniedij, but that is diffcuH to pre- 
scribe ; what is said in the Garilener*s Chronicle on this subject is, 
of course, not applicable on ii largo scale.'* 

It will bo observed that Messrs. Horkolcy and Broome write of the 
Coffee \obS fungus as white orbicular patches on the under side of 
the loaves,** whilst our corrospondeuts alludo to Iho one on the loaves 
they send as a riist-eolored powder. In j,' lancing o\ or the under 
Burface ofonoof tho leaves before us, and which w'as nearly all cover- 
ed by a rust-colored /unj/es, w'o obsorved tw'O patches nearly white, 
and whilst forgetting what w'o before quoted, wo t(ild one of our 
CorreB)X)n dents that we considered these white spots tho matured 
state of tho fmigus. We Udieve it. will he found on examination 
that this rust-colored fnvgus and tho one alread}’^ deaciibed 
are tho same species. At tho rccoinmcndal ion nf a corre- 
spondent, one of tho gentlemen interoated in this subject has 
sent S})ecimuus to Mr. Thwaites, J)irccL(»r of the Ro^al (lardens, 
Poradtnia, who will bo able to giv(' n docidi'd opinion on 
the subject and also suggest r cure if there be any. Another 
correspondent inforiiis us that so far back us 18fi7 ho col- 
lected some loaves fixim a coffee estate at Kallibokkn which ho 
bolicvos were affected by this The burnt-Jike appcarauco of 
tho upptT sides of the loaves opj)o8it« the parts affected hy iho fungus 
aro to bo seen distinctly on all tbc leaves sent to ns on ibe jucsent 
occasion. From tho glance we Jmv(* given to the diseased bcrnc*s 
sent us hy iho aid of a eommou lens, we doaiot obsei ve th<‘api)car- 
aiice of any funt/us on them, and we feel inelint‘d (o ascribe their 
w*ant of maturity to some otlu'r cause, possibly to that suggested by 
tho Madoolsema planter ; but wo must make furtlior iniiuirioa 
before arriving at a more deiinito conclusion on this point. 


INKMIIS Ot COllEfc’. 

Tills is just the season w’lt li sbovt tTop«?, early despatch, small rc-* 
coipts, heavy balances auJiiusi (bo estates and not overmuch to do for 
carters or coolies, to bring to light all manner of bugbears with refer- 
ence to coffee cultivation and to lead to the discovery of v(*ry mauy 
extraordinary and deadly cuomies. We have jilready, ns our columns 
will testify, had a full share brought under our altcutiou. Grub, 
diseased berries, and loaf fungi are all being discnsscd ; butfortnn- 
atoly, the publication of the opinions of ^Ir. Thwaites, tbc able and 
Icariu'd Directin’ of Ibo I’crudcniu Gardens, and of Mr. Nietner, tho 
greatest pmclical aiitliorify on the subject, will probably have tho 
effect of quieting a good deal of needless alarm wiih respect to the 
bcirries and leiivos, although all admit that tho grub is a m<u’o serioiiR 
evil. Here is Mr. Nietner’s reply to our application for information : — 

‘‘ J am in receipt of yfuirs of the 2 ikI ultimu^ enclosing blighted 
cofteti berries and leaves. As to tho former, almost every planter 
J should think would say that they had been darnuged during the 
process of curing ; but if this has rcallu not bocii the case, J should 
Bay that they have been stung by Ibo bug (tilrachUi) referred to in 
my pain])blet on tho “ Enemies of the Coffee-tree,” page IH, which 
BOO Extract referred to : — * (\Strac/iifi (HennH^trii a — ^This ia a bug 
but of a different doMcription from the brown and white hug, to 
which it bears but little resciublain’o. It is ohiong-oval, argiilalod, 
plump, S-lOths long hy 3-ldtha wi<le, of yellowMsh color, marbled 
on the upper side with grey and orniige. It is allied to the so-called 
green or frtiii hug. Mr. Alexander Bmwn received this insect fiom 
Badnlla and kindly forwarded it to me. It feeds upon the juice of 
tho young berries, three per cent, or more of which were said to 
have been dumagtid ft’om this cause This is the only instanceof 
ooffbo anffering from this insect that has como under my notice. 
However, allied forms are found both lioro and in Europe, doing 
fiometimcB considerable damage to vegetables by flestroying the Imds. 
There is no fear of the insoot ever becoming a serious niiisancoon 
coffee ]>lantation8.’ If this should not be tho case either, J liav^e 
nothing to add to what appesrs from Mr. Thwaitos on this subject 
in tho obaerivr of the 2nd ultimo. Rognrdiug tho fungus which 
causes the “ leaf disease,*’ I have also nothing now to say. I 
believe it is to be met with on all estates in the Island ; however, 

I have never soon it do any serious damage, and feel inclined to 
doubt that H over does ; tho trees seem to get a sort of wintering 
through it and then recover. Somebody writing about •* white grub*' 
in your papier a short time ago, said that it only attacked dead 
trees : he is wrong, it kills tho trees.** 

GRUB AS A COFFBE PBBT. 

(To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Ohserver.'^J 
Dr A It Sin, — In reference to the letter upon “Grub on Coffee Estates'* 
Bigncd which appeared in a late issue of tho Observer, I 


am sorry to say 1 have to my cost observed the aaane fhll Boawrge at 
work, and always among the best coffee, bad look to it ! It has been 
snggOBted that it is owing to marshy ground ; no such thing, for it 
ooenrs invariably in the richest, fattest, and most porous soiL Avid, 

as well observes, your coffee adjoining, but nntouohed as yet, 

is all that c.onld be wished to gladden the eye and cheeir the heart 
of the pilanter ; he comes round again and lo ! what a change is there. 

I Ti’ees which he lately admired as model bushes, blasted, and hasten* 
ing to decay, even already in the soar and yellow loaf. I pass over 
the other conditinus or assumptions, that grab is caused by climate, 
wind, wnsh, Ac., as almost unworthy of consideration. My firm 
' opinion (though I should not like to dogmatize njion the point) 
being that grub is caused through excess of decayin|^ vegetable 
matter, and henco it is most abundant in the fattest ground. 
I very much regrob being unable to offer a remedy, probably soot or 
coal tar, might have the effect of killing the vermin, but then the 
difficulty is to know when to begin since it is the best-looking 
coffee generally that is taken ! But, unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
, grub is on insect in a transition state, probably hatched above ground, 

. in which case the moat likely way to got rid of it would be to destroy 
the eggs. Has any of your readers possessing a turn for science seen 
tho eggs or ascertained where and how they are hatched ? Such in 
my hniiiblo opinion ia tho direction onqniiy ought to take with a view 
j to the oxtirpnvtion of this most destructive pest. Hoping this will 
i ©licit further light upon tho suhjoct, in which 1 am, like many more, 

I Deeply Interested. 

' Onvah, Fob. 2lBt, 1871. 

P. S. — Coffee on marshv soil dies out from totally other causes 
' woH known to every observer : novor from grub. 

[Wo cannot doubt that carbolic acid, pro})crly apip^licd, viill p^rov'o 
^ fatal to grub, without injuring the vegetation — Ed. C . O,] 

A NKW wked. 

Some time ago a planter in the neighbourhood of Newora Slliya 
called at onr office with a few bits of a ooniposito jilant whioh ho 
said was 8))roading rupiidly about iiackgal la, and was becoming a 
more IronbloHonu’ weed on coffee e.statos than tho goat weed, at tho 
same time oxp)rossing a Ptrong belief that it w-^as introduced to, and 
bad spread from, the llackgalla gardens. The following extract of 
a letter from the Director • of t ho Royal Gnrdons, Peradenia, gives 
an account of this plant as fur as its history in connection with Cey- 
lon is at pjr(‘HCnt kuow'ii 

“ Tho oomp«)site ymi send mo is a very troublesome weed at Hack- 
galln, just as much so as iho ageyalum or even more so as in hard 
ground the roots go deeper into the soil. It is the Co ui/zaangustifolia, 
and w’nslirst sent mo “ from a p)attana*’ near Haekgnlla by the native 
coiidiiclor, Chfirles, who was in charge of the garden a year or 
two ago, before my hrotbor commenced his superintondcuco. If 
not a luif iA’c of Ceylon, I don’t know how it got here. It occui’B 
8[»arm'ily in this garden but we rool it up as soon as it appears. The 
soeds would scarcely have hvon Rout to mo intentioually hy any of 
my correspondoMtH. In getting .seeds from other tropical countries, 
we are liable to gc't soeds of their weeds iiitermixod with them. 
Giio good sei’d of this plant would B(»oii furnish a stock of it for 
aiTos lam sorry it is Hproading in the iieighbourhofid of Newera 
Elliya as it will no doubt bo soon all over our cultivaU'd ground to 
keopi compiany wil b tho agerainni,'* 

There ia a full acc’ount of the Covyza angustifnlia given in De Cau- 
dollo’a PiodromuB, vol. 5. p. .383, where it is src.ted to be a native 
of India, but of what part, unknown. It is so like some of tho 
bliiineas and other composite pdaiits which grow ho commonly on 
the piatnas, &c*. of the higher ranges that wo believe wo aro not far 
wrong in (ixprosaiug onr belief that this weed is a true native of 
CeyJ'ni, and that it is only oi'late tho circumstances suiting its spread 
into Cf)tteo estatos have occurred. A gmitleman who pjassod through 
several of the coffee distriets and who visited Newora Elliya and 
lluckgalla sent B<»me seeds which he collcetod «7i roi-'e to the overseer 
of the (hroulnr Walk in Colombo, and amongst the plants resulting 
from those seeds, we have now before us one of the Conyza in full 
flower. It is a long, lanky plant, about three feet in height, its stem 
being druscly covered by tery long linear leaves cx'ooodingly like 
those of the common European ribwort the riamtagol lanceolaba, but 
those of the Conyza havo a few distant largo serratums along their 
odgos, and aro long and narrow at each end. The flowering 
branches spring up from near the top of tho plant itud are about a 
foot long, covered for their whole length with smaller divisions 
which, in their turn, are surrounded by small green flowers, with 
i white tips not nuliko those of the common ageratiMn, The lowering 
brunches are surrounded by awl-shaped loaves, varying fVom i to2 
inches in length. The stem and branches are covered by small 
longitudinal strice or ribs, and tho whole plant is covered with tomen- 
turn intersporsed with long hairs. Notwithstanding the remarks of 
the Director of the Royal Gardens at Peradenia and the fears of 
our correspondent, wo do not think, from the appearance of this plant, 
and the longer time which ii will take to grow and produce flowers, 
that it will, with ordinary precaution, become a troublesome weed on 
coffee estates. The Conyza JEgyptiacOf a native of Egypt as its 
name implies, identical with the C. semipinnatifida and^ the Erigeron 
Mspidum and suhhjratum, native of various parts of India, is a native 
of the northern portion of Ceylon, and the <?. vtseidiula 8. WallichU 
is a native of Ceylon, growing at an elevation of 1,000 to 3,000 feet, , 
proving that if our new enemy is not a true native, it has members of 
the same genus common in Ceylon. 

We perceive ^that in his enumeration of Ceylon plants, ThwaiteB 
gives the AgerAtum conyzoidea ag .,a true native, but we have on a 
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former ocoasion expreseed our conviotion that this woret of all weeda, 
the keeping down of which costa the Ceylon coffee planters more 
than £100 per anmun, is not a real native, but haa been introduced 
and haA mn over nearly all onltivated lands thronghont the island. 
The afrongeat evidence against thia plant being a native is the fact 
that the natives have no genuine name for it, the now common one 
fiuloa-taZa or wind basil is evidently a recently invented one, indi- 
eating that it is a plant sown by the wind. 

The same correspondent informs ns that when travelling with 
a companion f^rom Kewera Elliya to Haokgalla they came upon some 
tall rank plants of what our correspondent at once called the com. 
mon European dock, growing as a weed near a European’s house on 
the roadside, but which the said European insisted on calling a horse 
raddish until he was convinced to the contrary. This, and a score 
of other weeds, are now common enough about Newera Elliya, and 
we fear that all the laws of nature are in favor of their distribution 
once they are introduced. 

DISEASED COFFEE BERRIES ON THE ** WILSON BUNGALOW” 
ESTATES. 

Dear Sib, — Enclosed 1 send you throe coffee leaves on which 
you will find .several little red insects, which do injiiiy to the 
coffee tree, for the trees on which they ore found turn brown. 
First the leaves look as if dust had been bhiwn on them and 
then the branches die from the top ,, itil the tree dies out. I 
have cut the top hranchos off but to no purpose. Under the 
branches and on stem there is generally a red fungus which* 
T had thought to be the dis^caso until tliis week. I have had 18 
or 20 trees die during the last 4 or 5 years in this way. It docs 
not seem to spread farfst ; in two idai’cs I have had 4 and 5 trees 
die near to each other ; the re.st singly and generally on the dry 
ridges and slopo.M. I do not know if thi.s enemy of the coffee 
trees exists in any other district, nor do 1 know of a remedy as yet, 
but hope to find out one, uidoss some of niy hroflier ]ilanters 
or others can give me one. Tlioiigli at present there are very 
few trcc.s affected tluis, yet who can toll to wliat extent it may 
sproiul ; so J think if possible a stitch in f/inie may save nine.” 

1 am glad to say that on the whole this valley is looking very 
well with fair probpects for next year ; the autumn crop i.s over, 
and pruning and manuring are being pii-slied on ; the spring 
crop on the lower parts is now coming in. Our groat drawback 
of former years, the black bug,” seems to bo disappearing by 
degroe.s, so we may hope for luttor timos. I’lie weather is about 
the same as we usually got in A])ril, \i/.., sbow<‘ry. 1 shall feel 
greatly obliged by your giving this a comer in an early issue of 
your valuable paper. — Yours very truly, 

W. J. C. 

Ambawella Valley, 2uth April, 1871. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES AND TIIKIR ANALYSIS. 

Dear Srn, — It is a pity that your correspondciHs do not writo 
more fi'eqiiently vj)on vianuriv^t wo a.H to give tlio public the 
benefits of as much practical experience as possible. Recently 
there have been letters in yniir paper, tending to show that al- 
though a "onsiderablo quantity of manure has been.!])]) hod, or at 
least a jiroportionaio amount <»f money exi'ciidod, yet in return 
the crops gathered do not justify a belief tliat the manuring ha.s 
'pn'td. Dn fortunately harilly anyone has any data to go u])on us 
to the real qualities of the materials supplied fo Ins trees, whe- 
ther they arc what t/iry ought to Zie or merely count erf tots. It is 
generally beliovo<l that a strong smell denotes an eipially jiuwer- 
ful manure; or, in other words, the more oftensive to the noso, 
the more beneficial to the coffee. This is entirely a mistake, for 
not only can the volatile properties of any substance be so s(‘t' 
tied as to smell no stronger than the soil of the field, but every 
kind of iiuinurial aroma ciui bo so imparted to the sai<l soil of 
the fields, as to deceive (when slightly mixed with small quanti- 
ties of manure material) anyone, unless subjected to atpianiita- 
tive analysis. A very small ijuantity uf'orguuic niattei’ in any 
substance will produce a far greater smell than should bo jHjr- 
coptiblo in any really good and unfermentod manure. This 
misapprehension as to what constitutes a valuable or woi*tIde.ss 
material, is the chief cau.se wliy artificial manures have in some 
instances in Ceylon proved a complete failure. 

At home the usual practice is to have small quantities of all 
artificial manures analysed by a qualified man, whose position 
and known integrity places him beyond distrust. To meet ex- 
penses, and that they may not lie too heavily upou indiviiluals, 
agricultural unions are formed, by which combined action 
reliable returns are obtained. It was said in Parliament that 
only five manufacturers throughout the U nited Kingdom cou Id 
be depended upon, and a certain few wished for legislation to 
restrain the sale of unwarrantable stuff as manures. When 
artificial manure has been furnished by a manufacturer, and it 
has been discovered to be not according to guarantee, it re- 
znains at the option of the purchaser to take it at Eis own valua- 
tion, or return it at the expense of the vendor. To such an 
extent has dishonesty in this industry been carried, that dealers 
have not deemed it worth their while, m all instances, to take back 
rejected manures, preferring to leave it bothimeared and unpaid 


for. It is more usualfor decency’s sake to remove it, when the • 
buyer will not aooept it at any pnoe, and then come the qnee- 
tions.' — What to do with it ? Whore to sell it < Simply tnifl i , 
sell it where no qtteefdona wre asked* In Ceylon do we request a , 
guarantee P Do we ask questions ? Do we ever extract a small 
quantity and send it to be analysed? Are people who sell us 
uianure, or rather send it out, allowing a commission on its sole, 
likely to be more honest than home dealers ; or are there any of 
118 here who can toll by appoaranoe and smell, or any other 
means, whether a ton of stuff sent out as manure, is worth £10 
or only the cost of landing it, not even the bags in which it is 
enclosed ? These arc all cpiestions that should be answered 
Iwjfore ffirther expense is incurreil in putting to one’s coffee 
trees, what may not be as valuable as the earth of our ravines. 

V. S. V. 

THE COMMON BRACKEN (FRBN) AS A MANURE FOB COFFEE. 

( Comnmnicated. ) 

The following extract from Mr. Donaldson’s British Agricul- 
ture refers to one of our most abundant ferns of the interior, 
which scarcely differs as a variety from the common bracken of 
Scotland, several times alluded to m the*' J^ady of the Lake.” 

It is so abundant on some of the patnas and other open ground 
near some of the coffee estates in the interior, and indeed 
in other places as a weed in the coffee, tliat the hints here given 
for killing and converting it into a go<xl luauuro may prove 
of use to several of our reatlers. When speaking to a gentleman 
iu Dolo.sbagie about the means of killing this fern, he informed 
us that the villagers gravely told him the best way to do so was 
by thrashing it with switches : just as good a way as any other, 
becauBo the plant ultimately ilios like any other if its fronds ore 
thraslied to death or cut off'. The creeping roots die in this 
cu.se for want of their lungs ; but wo believe the best way after 
all to get nd of it, if once it gets into a coffee estate, is to dig 
up the creeping roots (rhi/omes) and expose them on the surface 
or have th<*m removed. A few cuttings of the young fronds 
clo.so to the gi'oiiiid would no doubt also soon kill this fern ; — 

" Fkjin*’ — yr/rw ChTinan— -/ertn?, Saxon — fiUcesy Latin — 

is a plant of tiu* cryptogamous class, and though the kind is 
numerous, only one vegetable comes under the notice of agri- 
culture, the ntivilina'' of botany, or the coinimm brake. 

It glows on soils of good quality, and is very generally diffusetl 
over beatliB and iiiiculi ivatotl grounds. ’rhe roots spread 
horizontally and go deeply into the grouml, and are often diffi- 
cult of extirpation — frequent mowing of the young plants, and 
ploughing and dunging have been recommended, and above 
all, the pouring of urine u]3on them — sheep folded on fern 
ground will banish them b^ means of the dung and urine. 
Fern has a salt, mucilaginous taste, and is used for thatch, for 
heating ovens, and mixing with breail, and for beiug brewed 
into ale. It is very astringoiit, and u.sed in preparing kid and 
chamois leather, d'he ashes of ferns aJford a largo quantity 
of salt, about t>iie-ninth of their weight, chiefly the sulphate and 
sub-carhonate of ])otash. One thousand parts of the plant cut 
111 August, and thoroughly dried, afforded of ashes, which 

yii'lded by lixiviation 4’5 of salt. 1 ,U0O parts of fern gave 1 J 6 lbs. 
of saline matter, and 1(X) parts gave H'224 of earths,. 4'U07H1 of 
ashes, and 0*6259 of potash : 10,000 parts contain 62 of potash. 
Ferns are dried for feeing used as litter for eattlo, and must bo 
lanl ill the bottoms of tlio yards and in very moist places, as 
they remain long unchanguii. The organization must be com- 
j)letcly saturated. The ashes are a good lop dressing. The 
jilants miLst bo cut while green, as the alkali escapes from the 
withered plant by every shower that falls. Where terns abound 
a good litter may be got from them, and the dried plants may 
be cut into length.^ by the straw-cutting machinc.s, which will 
much facilitate the reduction of the tough fibrous texture. — 
Ceylon Ohsorver. ' 

WHAT 1.S A WEKl) i 

A PLANTING correspondent writes : — “ I enclose an article 
clipimd from the Melbourne Leader of tlic March, on " What 
is a Weed,” which I think thos'* of our coffee cultivators who 
are constantly in the habit of hogging their woods (unde** pre- 
tence of eiadicatiiig them) will do well to .study.” 

WHAT IS A WEED F 

Wc might lay before our readei*s a list of the names. (1.) 

Of weeds the seeds of wliich are found in .•^amplea of graiin and 
by their presence detract from its value botli for seed and for 
milling purposes. (2.) Of weeds w'liich infest fiillow land and 
which it should be the object of th(‘ farmer to destroy when he 
subjects his land to the process of fallowing. (3.) Weeds which 
encumber the soil, but whose seeds, being small, do not find their 
way into tho sample of corn. (4.) Those called underlings, 
which are similar in many respects to those iii the third cIosb. 

(.*>.) Weeds which infest pasture lands. All this we might do, as 
it has already been done, in works on agriculture. Nay, we 
might give long lists under each of these five heads, classifying 
the various so-called weeds as annuals, biennials, and perennials, 
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* coupled with the common Eof^lieh and the uncommon bo- 
tanical nuiiio of each ; showing which are troublesome on 
account of their roots, or rather underground stems, and which 
are obnoxious on the score of their seeds. But if all this had 
been done we should not have advanced one step towards an- 
swering the question which forms the heading of this article. 
This question we have been led to ask, and snail endeavor to 
answer, from the perusal of a letter on the suVyect which will be 
found in our correspondence columns, signed ** W. F.’* The pro- 
duction of weeds is part of the course imposed on the soil in con- 
sequence of man's first transgrc.ssion ; and curiously enough, it 
is the retribution that follows the wrong of exhaustion : — “ Thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to thcc, and in the sweat of 
thy face shiilt thou eat breach” Thus the production and de- 
struction of woods are both tlie result of wrong-<li)ing - outraging 
the decrees of an all-wiso Creator. AVeods have boon hold in I 
gi'eat detestation by all true ciiltivat()ra from the days of .Job, 
the patient, upright farmer of TIz, who, on Ids farm, oiuplo3’^ed 
no few’or than 500 yoke of oxen. In his solemn jn’otostation of 
the integrity with which ho hud fulfilled the several duties of 
life, and making the proper cultivation of liis laud tlie culmiiiat- | 
ing point in this dcchiratiou, he says If nij" laud cry 
out against ino, or the several furrows thereof likewise complain, j 
let thistles grow instead of wheat, and noisome weeds instead of 
biirlcy.” ' 

Having thus showm that a mere list of tta* names of so-called 
weeds would not help us to a solution of tmr ((uostiou — that , 
weeds are a eousequeuce of the trau^gresHiou on tin* part of man i 
of nature's laws, and that l oiist leiilioiis and careful euUi^ators» 
from the days of Job down to tho.se of “ \V. F.” Iia\e alwa\’s held i 
them in tho utmost ahhoi roiiee, we now come to the i[ue.stion j 
itself, “ What i.s a weed?” U'heji this (piesfion was put t 4 > an . 
old farmer who was denouncing weeils in geiuMal, la* ludiguautty ' 
replied , “ A weed i.s a usele*^.s ]>l.uit that rol>s the sod.” Ihit 
when it w’as ]ioiuted out to him that eveij tlie meanest jdaut that j 
grow's was not crc'aled m vain, la* altemj)ted to mend this 
ihHmtioii, and doggedly asserted lhat a “ iveed, is a wce<l, and I 
ev<*ryono knows wliat that is.” It would a|)]ietir, Imwever, that I 
“ AV. F.” anil one or two more from whom we havi* reeeivod com- ' 
muuieatious on the same subject <lo not know. AVe may there- 
fore state, for their infoimation, that the triu* definition of a 
w’ced is “ a plaid, <»ut of place.’’ This only is a weod. There | 
are no weeds in Xatme’s uni\(*rsal farm. The ei*np of this year 
may become the wee(l of next. Anyone wln^ has gi own a crop j 
of potatoes and sown tin* ground with wdu al will ha\e had an | 
ocular proof of this st«denn*ut. ANriiouaiu.m is hoeiug mangels, 
everything wdiat is not a mangel is treato<l as weed, and jet 
the hoer may he eroppmg ilow n plaids that < onstitute tin* crop I 
ill the next juddoi k or on sonn* other poitioii of the farm. 
Wc'eds, then, hear uo distiimti^ e eharaeter <»s sueli, <u id plants 
only Iiceomo W'ceils hy the mere aeeident of [position. The iveed 
js treatcpl as an eiienii to theciop, hid it is hy in> means such i 
as regards tl 10 sod. Weeds, as w'l* li.ne hetore stated — .iiitl it | 
i.s to t Ids th.it “ W. F.’ takes e\ce[)tioii — do not inqpoyerish tin* j 
soil. Any pl.mt, as wi* ha\t* .shown, nuis hec<nue a W'eed, but 
no i>hiufc <‘au imp<^verl‘^h the soil except hy the aid of man. 
Carry oil' the l.indon whi<h d has gnpw'ii any crop pivaluced, 
W'hethcr it he for the use of m.ui or onlj' .'i “ noxious weed,” 
and the land liectpiiies imiPo\erishe<l. heave ( lie so-c.dled wee«ls 
to decjij on the ground where they iveve 'nrtHlueed, aud tin* 
land isenriehed hv the di*e. vying suh'^tanees. Wi'cds do not w’ji'^te 
fertility, as far as the soil iseonu'iin'd ; they .ire only detimn'iit.il ^ 
and injurious as regards the crotp intended to he grown. Let it j 
not, however, ho sii[)[)oset] for one moiin*nt tlud weetls .shouhl Ipe j 
allowed to grow’ l>eeause they do not rol> the soil of its fertllity^ 

It is enougli tliat they roh the t io[> of the benefit to be den veil | 
from the fertilising matter ndeiwlod for its support. Next in j 
importanee to the due and pn»per prejjaratiou of the land for | 
auj' cr()[p, is the .sedulou'^ ilcsti uetion of all [ilaiitp that may 
appear, excejit tho.se sown pir jilanted as thc'-ro]), ami all [plants 
not sown or plan teil must be treated as w’ceds hev.an,se a weed 
i.s a plant out of place. The tlikstlc is a weed on [pasture laud | 
ti.sedby man fipi* the depiu^turing <pf lus fkp< ks and herds ; hut in 
the wdld w aste hy its gnpw’th .and deea\ it j early a<lds to tho ! 
nchiieHM and fertility of the soil. Thus, all plants li.ive their 1 
U.ses, aial land, after it has been improvideiitlj' iiu[poverislied by 
man i.s takon po.sHe8sion of by inferior [pIhuI.s calleil weeds, 
wdiich grxpw and exereiao their iitnio.st [xpw'cr to restore its lost 
fertility. But no cultiv ator who carefully manures hi.s land can 
jifford to grow* a plant out of [dace, /. c. — a wee<l. 

WEED.S. 

SiH,— Among your notices to corresjKiudenfcft in Tho. Leader 
of the llih, I was a good deal surprised to road that weeiladid 
uot impoverish soil. It staggered my ideas a bit, for, over since 1 
was a boy, and used to 8[)ud up docks and thistles I have be- 
lieved, as I was taught then, that weeds are bad everjrwhere, 
whether in a crop or out of one, and that they rob the soil 1 
think there cannot be a doubt. In proof of what I say, weeds 
always take possession of poor land, and where they do, it is 
useless to try to grow any oropi and the land gets poorer and 


poorer. Now if the weeds did not impoverish it, what makes 
it poor? Then, if I manure apiece of land and there happens 
to be seeds of weeds in the manure, and if these weeds grow 
up, am I to think that they do not rob the land of the manure 
I nad put into it ? I can hardly think that you will say so, 
and yet I cannot tell what to make of yonr notice to your ooires- 
ponaeiit if it does not mean that. If 1 am wrong, I trust you will 
teU me so in your notices to correspondents. — I am, Sir, yours 
re«[>ect fully, 

Sandhurst, 18th March. W. F. 


THE MARKETS 


Calcutta, 27th May. 

Inukio.- The London quarterly nubllo salee concluded on the ISth instant ; 
of the 12, '“'O oboBts which p.iBH«d tho hammer 0,80 ) boI.1 at irregular prices and, 
as comparuil with the quarterly Hales in February last, tho values ranged thus : 
— ffuod qualities at par ; common dcBcriptions diiticult of sale at 3 d. to 6d. do- 
cline per Ih. 

ProHpecta of tho growing crop are nil that could be dealrovi for tho present, 
but 11 change for the worse may happen any dny hotwoon this and Augpist. 
Man iifartui 111^ IN III prof^roHN thniu^iiout iho Eastern Oeu^^iil districts, and ho 
f.ir evciyLhin^f Ih in tUvor of u gtnnl out-tui ti. 

Iniuan Tka. — A very limited business has nKuiii to be reported owing to the 
small qimntity of tun at proHunt cornu to hand from tho producing? districts- 
Siuco tho 17 rh inNiant only two public salon have taken place. On the 19 th 
l|iHt.nit 32*1 chests and on tho 2 lid liintaiil 4 i )0 cheats wore offered, making a total 
of 7 ii) packages, of Inch 2 G 7 weru witbdr.iwn for hi{(hur •nitos, tho romaindor 
tlndin}( bujoca. Tlie portion of the loas offered wcic a now sensou's 

ffrowth, ami met with pfo >d competition at rather improved rales. Further 
sales aie iidvortiHCd for next week, Imt no j4ie.it qiiinitiLy is at iiresont likely t<i 
be olVcrud 

Bpmoai. Silk, — Thoro is but litrlo chniiffo t » note sincu lost mail, and few 
tram-.ictions h.ivo Uiki>n pUi c llcports ol the Kiiiopcan, Cliina, and Japan crojjs 
eontiiiue ta\oiiriible. -u ciicumsUiiK'c wlucli MiiliiLiicos evuii thoso buyers who 
bolu've in the piubnbihty o| an improveinciit in tho posilion of the at (iclo iit 
home now th.it Iho distiii ba "cos in Fiance appear by tltu lulost teloj;rt)nis likely 
to htib^ido i'lodiiccrs, on t he oLhci h.iud, uic tlrin lioidius wilh the c\ccj>ti<u 
of the owners of low mid middliiijt N.iti\o qualities, tor which they conTnmo 
wilJinjT sclIciN at n rodiicliou <»f Iroin four tf» t ijiht annas [mt seer, Jt is repoj'lAjd 
from the iioithcrn disltn is th.it tluy have hntl excossivo imn, which is hkuly 
to lessen lht>ir protluce — fttuitnin .f- I’u. 

Inihoo.- Miice the (Into oj oui last iiivulnr wcliavn oxncnenced very iiiniNiiHl 
weiithcr; niste.id of the heite di\ lient Lh.it is gonciiilly chnriictoristic of this 
month, scaicoly u da^ has passed w iiliout ouo oi moiej?<>'>d falls of rain, which 
have been most t.ivoijil»!e foi the mpid j^iow th of the plant, and the accounta 
fiom tho xaiums distncls oV Lomr as well as Iroin Tirfioof, < Aum/mrutt, 

and f’Aiq/ruA, mo ccmscfpientl.v \ei.v K'^'^di Uto {ilunt is every where m a uioro 
advanced statu than it /generally is .'tl this dnte, and if we aroVoitiiu.ito cmoiij^h 
t(» esctipc liny hcav.v j-'a'c*^ or evccssivc 1 .iin, manuf.icLiirmff will probably coni- 
ine tu «. in an )thei foiLnmht ox tbico vx'coks. In JCduti rn lit nijal tho nv'eis ftio 
si ill too low to nlm I ot the factones b( 11x14 at tull woik hut llxc viold troiri the 
plant has smnewhal improvrsl. In the Bimiiva' /nanuirtu and llic Doaftthe Khoon 
.ne well icp<»i Led on. and adv.intapo h is Ixsui takuii of the Info tails ol ram 
to sow down atfood dciil ot land that is jfctn lally loll until thuiam^ icnsoii sots 
XU about the iniddlu of June. — Wt hum Moran <f‘ Co. 


liONjiOK, Sth May 

Silk.- 'J’he follow injf is from the circuhxr of Mohsin. Hunt Si Kmjif — 
“ Theio has been little anim.itxon in Ihn silk market dunnif the post 
irioiilli, find no ioiuvur.> troni the weakness and partial ducline ui wrienh men- 
tioned on the 5th lilt. Aff.urs in Franco have tonded lo lestnct bu8mBs.s us 
much as p<xsmble, wlnle lliii ptesimt raiiffo of pric'cs precludes biiyiixi^’ except for 
nctiial r< qunoineriN , m lace of the approachmir <‘r )ps, the ilehverxos propress 
fitxxl.v. In ('hiiiH .silk our (jiHjlutioxc, aio nominally w ithout ilf(u*ation, tho flc- 
mand luu xn^ been siitllciout to iibsoi I) the xxnxduixite ariivnls, .md, uveept the 
very toxuse and iiilerioi suits, all kinds mo Lurient. t.aiitoJxMlk jfnes but slowly, 
ami the ]iressiiie of thu larue proji ntum ot coat. so si/.es .'.oixiow hat allbcts jiru esj 
jHp.m bilk, special qualities cxcejilcd, is stxll (jiit of favour, common Mybash ih 
occasionally sold at a very low mtc. From Slx.injrhal the latest advices anti 
tolei^raixjH rcptjrt a vciy limiteti busiiioss, htirh pxicos, and loduccd stork. Tho 
Bettlemcnts for Iho sx ivNun show a lulling f»lt of about «, »' 9 bales compared with 
1800 aiid H7 From J ipan also h lew Ixiindieii bales only had )>ccn settled at 
much above our present latt-^, and the Betileincnts arc below* the iivei aKO of the 
pant Mi.\ yeiii-s 7,00' bales; stock, 3,0 O Pities In lienKul Hilk there is no 
chai t c. In Kuiopeatx silk pneos are nominal, with very litile business.'’ 

C.'oKi'hH. — The parcels offuiefl on Tuesday were lavKe, anti w*ith a dull tlomand 
for j^x’Hy kimls of coluiiial- 1 nets duclmcd I* per cwl .Snimrior soits were 
without chaiijfo. 1,2ii0 rusks, 2.')0 h 11 roll, and luO bajfH I'lantat on ( 'e> Ion, all 
H«tld ; triage, Ac , 4j/f to .'#4« 6./ ; J 4 xuy, small to bold, oAh Lo 6Ut Or/ ; small to fino 
bold coloujy, 57# Ud to >161 6 '/ pt'.ihi ry, 7o;» l5</ tf> 82# O*/ ; JO* casus anti 7 OO 
baijH Lnst Tiidi.i, jm t sold , tine VI>Hore. 81 Native Muiigernbad, 60s to 68 ji ; 
i*oiiai)} 4 , to u l« (id : .k*iO pucka 4 UM wocha, cbiofly sold : yellowish, 04# Orf to 

9 »# Oit , Ion 14 berry, lOji^, fo 1 bags Natal sold at .V2i 0/ to 66# ; poabcrx*y, 

71s In/ to 72s 6i l,0o01)aj/-s Kio sonml bought in at 50* 54>t , damaged sold 

(3'10 bags) at 49* to fiM* At public sale .>esLcrday 430 casks, 2» barrels, and I 7 O 
bags Flaiitxition Vcylon went off flatly ■,'T)art was bought in, tho lerriaindor sold 
at priciH ill buyers’ favour : small to bold grey, .5.'!* to oo* ; small to mlddllug 
coloury, .57* to 69* fld • pcaboriy, 7.>* to fld* (Vf ; 18 > bags Singapore sold sea- 
damaged .50* to .>2 ; 170 jiackages Jn maxima all sold— pale to middling coloury, 
62* to 76* ; of 1,8*> ' bags Guatom.ila oiio-thlrti sold, pale to middling dull, 60* ed 
tt» 04* ; cxdoury, 67* at to 71* ; 30 biigH Honduras, 57* ; 300 bags La Guayra part 
sold at ./>* to 62* ; .321 biigs Oahia, ih* (Id to 661 6 d ; of l,<W)u bags’ Kio, 300 

bags sca-d.utMgud, sold at 4.s* t<i .kIs ; niid 7 <k> bags washed at 54* to Ola ; 180 
bags ofHiuitus, good 0JaO/l; .md privati ly. S'! buirels Mocha at 81*. 

Tka.- a sale, comprising 17,7*3 packagGs, oNSorted as below, was held on 
Friday lost. 12, 111 packages were ’‘without reserve.” 7,00 1 packages passed, 
but nearly half the quantity consisted of congous printed with “ reserve prices.’* 
In these no salus woru effected. The teas sold wero chiefly tho lower grades of 
rod and ''lock loaf oongous, with a few parcels of sittings : [inoes show some 
irregularity, but are on the whole in favor of buyers. Siftings and broken leaf 
realised 4ft. to 7d' per lb. : inferior black leaf, 7id. ; common, flfd per lb. An 
invoico of common groon teas sold at voiy low rates. T’ackagos offered ; — Oongoa 
8,708 ; scented caper, 892 , oolong, 403 : souchong, 1,317 ; scented orange I’ekoo 
1,763 ; twankay, 71 ; hyson twanlcay, 74 ; hyson. 238 j young hyson, 1,066 im- 
perial, 200 ; gunpowdoi\ 1,306 ; assam, 1 ; Japan, 6 ; Java, 10 : sorts, B08— 
total, 17,703 pac ages, rnblic sales, oomprlsing neai’ly 18,000 x^^^ikages. China 
were commenced to-day. do fior only about 7,0 M) have been gone tnroi^h ; of 
those 7d0, offered without reserve, found buyers at rather loww priow for broken 
leaf congou and common to fair descriptions of green. At the public ^es of 

ut one-half sold 
about ono-hhtf 
Tho deliveries 
bs., whioh Is an 


Chinn on Tuesday, 7,000 packages passed auoUon , 01 wnion aoo 


inoresee of lbs, oompared with the prsvlous statement 


3, .103, 672 1 
sment. 
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F. HAULEY & Co., 

OIL COLOR, SOAP. AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
CANVAS, &c., Ac., 

164 , Loll Basar, ot>j}osife the old >S'oi?oi\s* Uowe, (*ah'iiita, 

RAILROAD AND STEAAI NAVIGATION STORI v. 

I). S. KEMP A Co, 

niARMAC LUTIC VL C IILMISIS, IIOMJIAY. 

Eeidhlibhcdf Januonj 

ATTKNTlONiH coiihned to l)usiiii‘«j3 hiiictl^ conii(ct«d wifh 
ihskiot WliolcaalCiXuiXlitiailCheunsUomi lit utj indhynu ms 
of oiu connection with cmintnt J’oicij.,ii nnd nniniil ictuuih uiul juj] r 

tcre, W6 claim to be able to hii])1*1> IJiu^h and ( licmn.iil PiciunntioiiB of tho Hi t 
quality at the loincst lomnnorntn o ijiuch 

Wo luc the Wolo Inipoitti ul the ttlcbiuttd 

GOA POWDER, 

n meclicmo who^o oxtiuoidnmi v cui itno iiuwoi'^ in l'ui.i<tjLic iinie^uoiiu is 
icnowuod throii/hout tho Toind Zone 

Oui i\cU-kiiOi M incp.nnuijji 

LIQUOR CHIRETTINyC, 

h(iH been wiiiteu of bynitdital luilhoi itus hs «.m( an! Kbulii^ro of i cm lik- 
able power It H tin ou]\ pu pin a I ion txtnn. ^\lmll piodnccs the jicum 
therapeutic oflcclh ot thchcib chiictta , bein.^ a h ’utunot ilsactiw pimtiplc 
Chirettmcc. ^ 

In Muaculai debility it w iinapi hed b^ uii> othr i icuitils 

Wo are Solo Agents in In la, loi the Patent l..\.tiiut foi picjiaung 

LIEBIGS MILK. 

Ry the London InfuntH* Food boi u tj 

A prepaintion which, huicc iln infioihuliin into this (onntu.ha^, aic aio 
asHUiod uy pin cuts, ha\cd manj inliinL lues 

MEDICINE CHESTS 

nro tho objects of oui nmcnntting nth nt on Hun m/ m i\ 1 ONjifiicinc i I 
tho wants of rc'ndouts m hidm, vc IkIicm wl i n nn t i ^..iditci \ iiirt\ ( 
rofiuiremcnts in this icupoct than ini's iilur li nm Aiiu cdilinitl Ivunji s 
Medicine rhest Gonipanion is now in im j>m iii n 

Prepai itions wlin h liiiN < i H one I iihli Is nu I lu 
pujiiui d onh bs 11“ 

Lichig’s Nutntisc Fvirm t LkhikI I 1 (n bnillJni I) ii< li 
Ron A] pi HUB foi Piukl> licat I ( h h m iiid I> ml i i MixIiik 

Tonic Reft oshcr l<s(i Mi stun ml lisudui 

Aiomatic Distillate foi Chuct cup I < « ii I latisL Di ]s 

Sodunudothci VRiatcdAV aloi mall then nn I In il ni 1 \ | wiilnl nunli imi\ 

THE CALCI TTA REVIEW 


Price pci No 


Anmiiu 


Us r, 


The Jtevu’W lit kcnl ftte to oU } n tx of JuJut, o ntnjl fflix 17 y <n / iw n ^ i nt 

Bates of Advertising. 

Pi/ hxue 1* til//, 

1 Pago 

Catnloj^e Adsoitiscincnts, to be SI vs c(l lip SMili lilt \ninl (I aitilni < liittJn 
late of Rs. 3 pu page abo\c loin pi is and K o whtn < 1 1 yiii pi^fcs a It m 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


OIHENIW L HANK CORIHJRATION. 

Jmom *u\ihD iiv Rowi Ctiisrjdt, .iiiin AeousT, 1861 . 

I’ald upCapdal, i.J,V' 0 O()O. Ro^^U’^e Fund, £ 444 , 000 * 

OalouttA Agonoy 

Dm oBirB, 

J>i nohit-N of Us Mio ind npw irds aio miivcd lor flxotl punods, tho tcmu for 

wlntii ijijis be nsicil jintd mi ip]»li». ilion at the oOlcu in Calcutta* 

No lutoiLHl IP illiiwi din 1 uncut IkpoHii Accountd 
Exi Mt>Gl 

Ihi C irji 11 dion t^iaiilsdi d'ts on Londi ii iti> iblc 'itanj Loiin uotoxcoodlngsix 
I months On Is oil nd ml li 1 mil pis able cn ih nund only, also on tiio Bank’s 
A^Lii KH iiul ( I lu 1 on h lit I In In h i ( i s h ii, C'hui i Mauiitlutt, Australia, and 
I Nt w Zo d 111 I at Ihc I 1 ij of th t| i\ 

I l>t ifts aii diutMi 1 Mill t L\ 11 vlll^^luds 

I I ircul n Ni icB of Lli t ' md JL ' t uh, nuttul foi tia\elltis to any pait of tho 

1 ill nio ds I i'-ju 1 

^ A It 1 It iiiL-.tL I tint in all t isos i f appht ilioii ftu drafts, tho Christian 
' naiiu if the l^tl^ li L ssli ni ihc n ne\ lit) bo Nuiii slmuld begivuii ; aiidlf a 
liiiiiicdlulj hti ssiil’iii 111 11 1 III ii t 111 it I f her husband, is loquirod. 

. , , JOHN S SGRYMOEODU, 

( il rttt 1 Jst T tbiu 11 \ , ls“i Agent. 

( )R1 EN T A L r, VN K COR POR ATIOiE 

Bombay Agency 

1 si II t' I 1 . 

T ill] (ORl’ORAriON ‘j;idnts uii London on 

Diinand iiid at fi mi • n« «ln> to sis. m mlh sight, aud Diafts on Seotlaud 
ant Iii’iiil n diininl al o tncniu "Nuti-s in ^ tlahlo lu Egypt, tS}rla,thc 
Cmtiiiiid ui J nil {It, Ihu An tialim ( ulonics. New Zoulvnd, and the Capo of 
(ill I lloiic 

No 1)1 at at hiv iiuiiithb si.^hl is [. muted foi a bum Lindoi X 50 bums undor 
A)/ ut only di iw n fir nu Dto. ind 

COMMIShJO'* 

'J ho 110 <1 ( onnnissi ii ilipr^td i\ tl i-. Agontj on tho purohaao or sale of 
(*o\ I i niiK lit hi iiiitcs la ii iMt in 11 nil i\ is ouo liuoiterpcr cent., and on 

(111 I olli ( ti ill f Lillis 111 Jill cii mt I stagL 

Ihc ( irji 1 ill! 1 ( il t -I 1 1 11 I < MiiiiiHiit I’lpci charts in the Bank of 
13 ml 'IS and i ihti I i il 'st 1 li 1 i 1 diiigt , mtl will draw Iiitoiestuiid 
Di\ I kuils on till lint iH tl s I ill luc M tin 1 llost mg ttinis 

li t I bi nmitt d tin i h il i •] i ai n Wiihout chaige* 

lit Hi pai I in In il I iC inniissi n will i c i }iai„t t cf i per (exit. 

On Iclisiiin '•c iiiliLSint J s iIl i m>t 1 \ 1 do 

Mom t busmt s 10 to 3 

.hUmdis 10 tj 1 

Lonih iv 1 I O (cl i I , 

C ii\rtj:rj:i) mj ir w^iij.e junk of "india, 

10 M)G\ AND (J 1 IN\. 

Bombay Bi luth. 

riiu Jiiiik lints /> / *1 IS ibh 111 / / > SiutU n iin'' ai/, a>id lu 

1 o 1 1 iiK ip 1 J ow i s ( 1 ill III I ( ( ' nits 

( I \ f nil / ft f f f i \-> ki ude I loi the use of rraseUciH in 
ilif / l n Ih I ( 11 I t / J vi il m I 

'J h Li ml I uu h IS s inlls in I i ints Di dts !> tstiblo in (' ilcutt i, Mudiau, 

(o iia lu I si n M I k ij , 1 jiImwI i hhmglvu, Ilankow, biugapore, 

Penan, Miuiitiu mlY kilixmi. 

LMI l I \llOWLi>, 

( 3 n Dtj* sit A( amt pis d 1 <- on 1 m i I luP ic t will bo orecUtod half yearly, 
in ioth func met lat D<. tinUi, d ih i dc I two pel cent per annum on tho 
d ul> b d Ul c n t cxcttdui^ is J inpic 

t)N I I \i n Di J ) iis 

li 111 lit! , R po) cent, 

d 1 .1 

All klti i si. il n c ad lissst 1 in I II Ildus ma<Jo pis iblc, to the Chaittied 
Alouantih Link 


N 


.TA'I 1 (>^AL i!SM\ ()l ]\\H^ (LuiuUit.J 

Bcmlny Bnuch 


A I C 

ThoCcntonniv mimbci ol tin ( /I f^/ h n // which Ins ii i iiioii I (v 

liibitH a iimikfd impiovciTii lit upon ils pii li 1 1 ss i s l n “ nu hnu j isi |i Im 

notonl> inn eased in bulk, but i ntims i hi/i s i tis l u ills all* ntnlis in 
Bubjecta of gcncitil mtcicst, Lun jit m as sell is Xsniic - / /I '‘hnu 1/ tl is-o 

^u (J 

Fiom our advoitiscnunt cohimiis u will l< icn ihit an csint iinjuiiui ( 
the hiHtoi^ oi the G ILt ri I iVvR has 1 ilcis iccmmi I i tin lii'tliiia 
Binco tliat HOiial was sLt oil loot i hccond cililu n li is 1 1 c n ( illod In \ > ( I 

tho uotA-ble uuiiibci, and wc hnpi that i s n \ sim ceding unil in the tciilniv will 

dcHone the aamo popuJiuiL^ - J'lo oi/, Siy fc; 1/ / <», is 70 


Jiixf Pnlh'ilud 

TTTD GALCU LT V UJ \ ILW 
No 10 -', (NlW hj KILs) 

CONTENTS — Indian Logihlutioii BJTice tho Mntins —Tho FuLuie ojinif^p <l 
India — Woman — Tho Nitoluii IsIhiicIs Sli pc nt Wmship — 'J’opu^iuphv ot the 
Mogul Empiio m the fiixteenth and ‘scvtnlocnth LchIuhlm — I diiiatuu in Pen 
gal — Wahabis lu linlia. No 111 — (kitiopl Nutiets, Ac 

Sti/ffle Copy, Re fi , Yea/ 1 // //i tuh u//cc, Rx Ki, irith j/oxt i</t Rx 17 
PubUshod by Thounis S hmitli, at tlio L/fy Pi tea, li, Boiitmck bti «t, 
Calcutta, and to be luul ol all PookhclkiN 

ROAVLAND A Co, 

SADDLERY AND llARNFSh ESTABLISHMENT. 

No. 8, Mnxdoiv Stutt, Foit. 

A ll orders will bo promptly iittoiidod to and carefully executed. 

Orders from Outb tat lulls must be accoinp.imed by a leinit- 

tance or refcrouco for paj ment ui Bombay 

R. A Co., Bohcit OHpoeial attoutiou to thou own Compoattion fot Soften ng Ltuth r 

Messrs. KING, SUGDEN, & Co., 

BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS, 

ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS, AND OJiNERAL BROKERS, 

PERSEVERANCE FOUNDRY, 

No. 30 , UPPER DUNCAN ROAD, BOMBAY. 

TIEG most respectfully to inform their Friends in Bombay and 
^ Out-stations, that they ore ])rep.vrc(l to oxcut# oiders to any 
extent for Iron, Brass Oastings and another kind of woiks 

K, S. A Oo. have on hana, for salo, a iiuantity of htatluuaiy Engines and 
Boilers of siseSi together with Saw Benohos with Saivs. They have foi sale or 
fbr hire 4 Portable Kngmes, with Centrifugal Pumps, and a large quantity of 
otherMaohinery. 


( L) in I l)i i 11 \ i )i 

'Ho Panl lions t irici l D ] n \ iml"* and all iwh Intorost dthoi.ato 
of i 1*1 tint ici annum en ‘ at imi Inly bttl nitcH, from Rs. 600 up to 
p Itto no 1 

• I I \ 1 Dll osi r. 

Ihuiiinl Icc^i\i,flm IIS n J 1 \L I Ikp bil Ulid illnW >, llittroi»t thcrouli Os 
I llci'c “1 

On D 1 Jwit lib u tl < inontln. noLuv. ( f w itLilr iwal,. , . , 4 lH.r cent. 

Do ,1- , o „ 

T Vi 11 ( 

llic 11 ml la-b M itiri an I mlki ts bill, poj dde in London, Calcutta, Modi.iH 
an I lliiitkoiiK It ils.o mmii ili.Utrt on London, and on its Branches .lud 
Ai,i iicicB, at euiri nt r ilts c f Lvdi iiioO 

By uidci of the Directors, 


Bimbos Ath \ugust ls“< __ lAMl S U IN DRA M M mag ci . 


N 


EVV DANK OF 150 MBAY ( LiniiUd), 


KATL^ 
Di cum 


Oil Gove ininuit liilN 

On I’lU itu Hi I in I Nil I -4 .. . .. 

Oil J 111 « 11 Ul iHil 1 (.u\i inuicnl P ii)Li, Bull! »n, 
Ol llailw IS t'h UL . . .. 


i 2(1 cent, 
s do 

0 do. 


J Vi I 1 I I 

On I i\c 1 I I n unikpiit . t C. \ Linnuut P qici, 

Uulii ni I 1( imuj ''liitcH .. . . 0 do. 

On tl . d . iIj GooJ:jor SliipiniJe, 
docuiiu ni-t loi ( I .. .. > •• ^ do* 

On ( a^li c rcMlit-. o s m it» of « *ovcruiiient Pai^t r, 
llullio s (il 1 nlwas to a Goniuniisiou 

Ot i 21 1 Lilt DU th I no mt I (id lit .. 7 do. 

Tho Bank I'spicp lied to an mge ( i edits U be negotiated through its Agencies 
in tlio (’oitjii InHii tl' 

Bombiy, Idh luls ‘ 


EL()VJ)s lUNK, 

DARJEELING 

JiKt ID fiO'uli. Tii(oi04.t !•* dlowtd oil deposits of Ils. 100 , and upwards on tho 
f-illowing tcim 

On buiu'i IdvU ed ft 1 * m iMih (t-ilrnu 3 per cent per annum* 

jjo 1 - do. 7 do. 

Do. i 3111 ceitain .... 8 do. 

Interest 1*: illuwc I it 2 * nt lai m'unn on 11 outing deposits or Current Ac- 

counts, when tho Balaui t'. 1 \ c i fiOO liuiKos. 

1 hole aio m luv wh > has c a drt a I of s2jeeu1atloii, and yot wlio desire a fairer 
1 i‘e of Intt, tst tliun iH bkim ibV fium ln\ ohtmont in (^vommont paper and 
Knlway scrip 01 fioni live d •!( iJt sUmu Joint 8t«ick Commoicial Banka Re- 
mitiuucea can iw mu-ki b\ ( heqats on nnj nart of the woild. 

Interest paid half jeaily in India or London. 

A. B. L. WEBB, 

DaiJooUng, N 01 Ihuiu Bengal, Isi August 1870 . Managei'i 



AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


TO MEKCHANTS AND BANKERa. 

LONDON DAILY REPOSTEB 

MINCING CANE AND BACTIO GAZETfE. 

A FIRST COiI\r(iKUAL PAPER, 

PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIME FOR THE EVENINU MAlLe 
^ONTAINS full mi<l .utlhcnlu, lleporttt of tho btuinetw 
^ dono dnriug the duy in ail tho JToiuu and Furoign Muikctia, a1«o the 
Private Telogroma ati« 1 other toinuioitiiii uitunuAtiuu ot tho Leruliug IIouhoh 
in London, Li\en)ooJ und MaucheHitr No otliei pubiuiUion m Liigiand haa 
each a complete HOI MCH i>l rulugtaphic and nthoi coxumciLial mfonuation . and 
publlahed mnneiliatch iiltci tho lioho ut thu nmi kola, iL I'i tho OHilicat Reiiort 
iSHned of tho bnainoHH dono during the dn 3 
The i*rupnohiiM hn\o rucci\ed tho cnidinl auppoit ut the loading India, Chino, 
AuatraiLB, and Aiucnoan IIousoh, unit tho imvate lutotuiniion ilciiNOd tVoui 
the sources cannot tmt add iiuxiieusulv to iho ininnsic \ nluo oJ the pul da ation 
In addition to the biu^iuess done lu the ^alloua Piodnco Maikeis in Ijondon 
" The London Daily Ilopuitot ’ ciui iticcs the rioMnnal and h ireign intclU- 

S inee icccivtd iiom houi to houi in lamdon >0 Teitgiuiih , and the \iiliio of its 
aiket Kopoits oonsiblft 111 then nurhiuli(.it 3 and ahsolute eonei tiles'^, as the v 
are supplied by houses ol the highest stonduig ui oaeii dopaitmeni ol buMiasH 
HUB'^t KIPTION £lJl pci auiinni 
(Exclusive ot 1‘oKtago) jia^ablo ui luUaiu l 
R omiUancos to be uiado thiougli the Oriental Bank t oip niiu m to 

I AM I *5 HI RDSO^ 
“London Dnih Ropoili-i Otttte, 

66 1 , LmUcnhall stjcel, London. 

To tvhom all Comniimicntioiis 111*0 to be addriM>^od 

BOMBAY METAD MARI’ 
have tho pledBuio to .imioutu o tluit ^^L Iuvm lx hi apt**’***!- 

ed sole Agents foi thotollowmg ivcll Icmmn in imiliiLtuicH — 

Claj/ton and bhutilt\Lotth,*a Poi table Liigiucs and AgiKulluial MacliiuCL\ ol all 
kinds. I 

Aveltna and Partrr'a hteani llond RolleiH, I'liution l,<ngine^, At 
t/. and M QMrvnne't Lent 1 it uga( Pumps 

P. Morton 4 (LtmtedJ Wno I eticing Gatos, Ac I 

Mart, bon and Ptard -Art Metal Workois Ornamental u c ik 111 1 oiighl and 

Cast Iron ol all descriptions I 

Jial-de~2'ravei'» nlnch is now be ug hud in 111 )st ut the piincipal 

thoroughfares ol the City ot Loiulon This Asphnite has ) ecu liiid in several . 
imrts ot Bombay by tho Mimieipaiitv and him stood tho climate .ulmiiably loi I 
Flat Roots, Veiundahs, Ac , it is much supei 101 to chmmm I 

We have now 111 stock Portable and ftiod h ngines, C cntiitiigiil, Bullock jiuwei, 
and Hand Lift und 1 01 co ramps of vuiious kinds 1 nc 1* ngme « b> AAusd ami 
AfMe/i of a size well adapted tjrHuinM MiuaeipahtiOH niid Colton btatious, unci 
Dicks* Chemical Fire hngineborL 1 xtincieinsiu a cheap team Niutabiolot bpm* 
mng Foctonos, Barracks, Mansions, Ac 
We have always on liand Coiiugatcd lion <1 the best biaiuK, Common 
Btaffurdshire and Lowmuoi lion of all vi/cs Cimi vu el, htiec t andPutoraUd 
Zino, and a general a«t n tiucnl ot C outiuchjis aiKl ) nguicei*) Tools cl all kinds 
Wo will be glad to u ute juices and give all pmtHiihus on application 
We are also jnepared to give plans und I bluuatcs loi all kinds ol Vlachiuei^ 
and Ironwork, and to toiiclei loi tbo same (Uh\mcd Mt iin\ llailwnv St vtion All 
ordeis tor lionwork are executed ut oui 'saw Mill W( iKsli ps undci Jbiuopoan 
Buiieniitondenco 

Bombay, lutU January 1671 W NICOL A Co 

ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY 

T he undoibigiiod will from tho 1st Fehmaiy lb7(>, reduce 

hie Coniniissiuii from 6 to Jj pci cent tor (dloicicrwti be executed mu 
the biic/ Lciual. 

Up'country orders must be uctompanied with i iLinittanco ol 2i pel cent, ci i 
lefcreuce in Loicutt i 

I’hR(l\Aij J WAILL, Ji» Line How, CMcutta 


June 15, 1871. 


fo lo) 

boi ihwnptoti 

Plymovlh 

liurpool 


AGENTS 

Musii b ii*h bomUr, A (o 
Du Do 
J)0, Do 

Mt G I\ Po»ni 


17, 6 CD*. Chu ik 
4, Oiuhtot Pfo r. 

MiUbay Road, Oj poniU Ifu Rad 

if'vy .Shdioii. 

28, I I'tt ui bluet 


A vnni) lUin chatfj oj cn. i dl ( t > 10 bhtj}^ 1 y/footfs < 

tj molt than ^ rones o>e nA j>jn.<l Id a i mi 

Fo) landing, tUaung, on I fo ikoJuj Uoriijut itUxito 
8 d* a ca«»’ {/ oict 2 U ctMM', i«t a c( t 

No t7H 

FOKT WILLIAM 
HOML DEPARTMKiN 1 — rcuLK 


I ijlo d bid 
f ou) 50 cons 


The JitHiunn 1671 

NOTIFICATION. 


I L iJti 


rrillE Governor General 111 Goiuiril it ])lca8cd ti> diu 

publication of tlio lollowmg ailvcitistnic nt ui siib'^titutic n t ihccno 
published undci Not J he aln n No 346, chilcd llth Jununi > Is/O — 

ADVKRTIBKMENT 

The OovorninoiiL ol Iiidia, iiftci communu alien with viiiiuh \giDul m nut 
Hortiuiltuial Bocietiei* m India, ni d witli j tiscum lnteIC^lcd in lhc%Gd 1 cl him 
Hnivod at the conclusion that thcunlv icnl olisUide to tho dovch] nu ut 1 1 an ex. 
tcusho trade in the flbii ot Rhea 01 ( luiui-giiis's is tlio wimfc<jf -..iiibiblo uuichi 
iiery for sepaiating the lUuc and bnik fi lu tlin Ht< m .ind the tiluc (lom the 
bark, tho cost of oflectmg such sti>uiatK n bj uuinniil latiom being gieiit 
2 The demand tor the IBue is now largo, ami, n ) douta, might 1 e extended 
w ith reduced pncGS, and tbcioisa pimtiriill> unliuiited extent < f cuunti^ in 
India whore tho plant could )>o giow n 

9. The rociuiremeiitM of the case a])i3eai tube nome in«uhinci v 01 pioccss 
ciipablo ofprcKlucmg with the aid of animal, water. 01 steam powoi, a ton ot 
libre of a quality which shall avciago in xnluo not less than i^lO jmr ton lu tho 
hoglish maikot, fit u total cost, all proec‘«Kea oi uuinuractnie mul allowance ot 
wear and teai uicludcd, ot not nuno thauiilS pci t^ju Ibo -md laocchsc'* me to 
tie understood to include all the operations iiertormed, oRei tlm < uttiugund trims* 
port of the plant to tho plac'o of niauatiu^tiuo to tbo completion of the manuftictiiro 
of fibre of the (iiiahtYobove doscnljcd The umchinei^ must bo suujilc, strong, 
durable, and ciioap, aii<l should Ih) suited foi eroetion at oi neai the )>liuitarluns, 
as tho icfnse is ver) usetul as manure for oontmiiccl c nitivution 

I To stimulate tho inveutiou or adaptation ot such machine rv ot process, 
the Ciovernmenc of Iiulia heicby ufTois u jiiueo' Jt5,000 foi the inHchlxio and 
process that l»est fulfils all tho locjniremciits named abov 0 
6. Hew arcls of modemte amount will bo given tor lealh inoiitorious inven* 
lions, oven though fUibng to meet entnel) all tlie conditions named 
6 Owing to the delay that has taken place 111 maturing tho preliminary 
arraugemeuts, the Government of ludio has decided that the competition will 


not be held until the Ist April 1872, thus aflfording a much longer time than was 
originally mtended foi the preparation of maohines and theor tnmeport to the 
locality appointed for the competltiou. The Government Rhea Plantation at 
Boharuniiorc, in tho North- Western Province^ hae been fixed as the plaee where 
the public competition will be held, and iho Government of India will provide 
one or nimo small steam-engmos to work tho maebinea daring the pablfe com* 
petition 

7 Ml machinery, Ac. mtended fbr trial must be bi ought by the competitors, 
at then own charge, to toe Salmrunporo Rhea Fkiutatiou, and kept leady before 
tho 3 st \ pi il 1672. to bo there worketi undei their own supervision, or undei 
that ot their lopieseiitatives, lor a sidUcient length of time to enable the Judges 
appoiiitoil b> (rov onimont to determuie whether all tlie conditions named have 
Ijoeii cuinphed w ith Tbo prize luuchme is to lie transferred to Government at 
fiv« jici cent abov 0 cost price , the patent right in any such maohme to be also 
tiansrcnecl, if icquiied, to Guvommont, on the lattoi socuiing to the patentee a 
ro^altv ot five pci coni on the cost piico of all xnachmee mannlhottired undw 
the iMitcnl during its cuironcv 

N Ai iNiigcments havo now liecn completed torthe supply of dried Rhea stems 
t-o mb iiciing I oinia titois, both 111 this country and in Giirojpe, to enable them to 
forma oiicct kU a of the nature ol the plant which thoir machmerywill be 
lequnod 1 1 deal w itli Persons in Burui>o desirous to obtam small supplies of 
I lined Jlhta Hums for tho above puixMiso, should apply to the Secrotaiy of State 
tor Iiidiii Interidmg competitors in this couuti'y, devious of obtaining supplies 
of the HI tick, miiHt submit applications to the oecictaiy to the Government ul 
IiidiH in the Home Department, m the 1 01 m A hoieto annexed, prior to the 1st 
ofMnich 1871, and those who aie dosiioiis bftestuig tbolr maohinoiY on the 
liehh ihoa at the Government Rhea Plantation at Sahaiimpore during the yeai 
1871 mint submit then applications to tho same authority in tho Form B. hereto 
unnoxid, piiortutho 1st ApiU 1871 The foi met will hnv e to the expenses 
that may bo incunecl in packuig and despatching the stems The latter will 
have to jn ovule all labour and motive jiowoi necessary foi, smt to pay all expen- 
bcs connected with, then experiments iho fibic turned out by their machmes 
dm mg such expoi imcnta to become tho property of Gov ornment 
9 In Older to enable the Ckivcmment to arrange loi tho piovision of a sutllci- 
ent stock ol fresh ihtn stemn toi the purposes ol the fuimal competition m 
Apiil lw‘'2, it is necessary toascciiam betorohaiid the number ot maohines that 
arc likdv to take pojt in il , and intending coinijctiiora uiu,^ theiefuio, requested 
to submit, pnoi to the 1st Mhj 1871, and in tho Foim C , also hoicto annexed, 
notices ol intention to compete 

FORM A 

VPPLTCATJON tOR DRIJ.D STEMS OF THE RHEA 
To tho Societal \ to tlie Govt of India, Homo Department. 


I 


Name cl 
llppllCUIlt 


ri<U,M(ni ....uchhI QixmiRyo*' 

, 01 ociupa- ,„?1 stems 

f ti 11 ' applied foi 



Oil healing lioiii the Siipeiintcndint ot tho Govcinuicnt Ilhea Plantation, 
Sahiii luipore, the amount of tho cxjjcnscs to he iiicui icd ui puckmg and despatch- 
ing tho qmintity ct stonis above npplicd h 1, or such lessei quantity as may bo 
ullotli d to me. ns also the cost ol cai 1 ingc ot uch quantity to fhei e tmei i tht loca 
/ ty ton hi h it t$ desired thit the stciiit U fo t aided) Ol to the iicaiest HailwBV 
Slat ion, J promise to lomit tho t »tnl amount so rGountd to tbo said oflScor, and 
1 HI know ledge that the packmg and tiuuMmiMsiou of such stems will bo entirely 
at uiy risk 

(Date) (Name in full,) 

(Place) 

F(JHM B 

Iffluat »ij)t Ptr I *1 on t > lale Ptrluiininiy PjpcninentH )oi testing inu<hi net / 
ot fht (tovri n m ut Rhf a Pla itafiun, Sakai Uiijiot c, 
io tho St ( ictai > to tho Gov t ot India, Home Dopaitmcnt 


^»lmc ol 
uppUcant 


Piolosxuiii 
or occupa 


Adili CHS 
m full 


Hi'S 


2 k-* 9^ 





i iickuow lodge that, it iienniKHion bo granted to mo to test the above dc'-iribcd 
HIM luneiy at the (Tovcinmcnt Plantation, ‘^uch permission will be subject to the 
lollow lug ( oiiditions — 

1 n^ I am t ) pi jv ulo all 1 iboui and motive powoi iiotcsHoiy ior, and to pay all 
cxpcnsoH connected with, testing mv miichinci \ 

2n f I am bound to coiilorm to such 1 ules in 1 egai d to time und jilace of toJi- 
ductingmj oxpenments, hm sol woiking, and the like, as tho Supennten- 
ilfut oi tho Plantation may lay down foi mv guidance 
1 li —1 shall icccive only such ipiantiticx of giccii stem, and at such time or 
limes us. with lefci one c to tho other daims ii])on him, the iriupeimteDdcnt 
iiuiy flnu convtjnont fo allot me 

FA All tlbio. Ac , tinned outb3 mv machines diiiing these oxjienmeuts with 
sfoins fum'shcfl by Government will bo tho piopoity of Government. 

(Dvt>) (Name nifUU.) 

(Pla e) 

J OHM t 

Ndiff of HI I h t 1/ iteidLll) roiiijHti fm thi Gum i lU id Rhea machinery prizes 
at the ti lals to be held at fiahai iinpote n Jpi il lH7i, and subsequent monihe. 


Pailus intending to 
t jinpcle 


" ij 


ft's fi 

ggi 


Niiiuc in 
lull 


Hipil < I 

occupa- 

tion 


s S'? 

i'p 


II 

•S 5 


lit 


Rf sulcncilj^ 5 ® - iH ^ w 

111*51121 ' gsll I III glial 




In pK p )siiig ( J cntei the abov’SSnotod itiachinery foi the Sahuruiipuio coin- 
pctitive iiinK, I do xo uudti tho ftiU uuderstandiug tliat 
Id —I shall bo bound to cuiitorm fo alt rules and regulations m regaiil fo nil 
inattiis in any wav connected with theso ft lals that may l>o]aid down by 
(tov emment, 01 br the judges appointed b 3 ' Gkivemmout to preside over these, 
ind that, fnilmg to do so, 1 shnll forfeit all claim to nny prize, loward, et 
Kiomponse ftpom Goveimuenf, and cutiiel^’ ibsqiinUfy my machinery tor 
the comiictilhm 

2nd All fibre, r^c , till nod out 1i,v mv machinci> diijing the timls with stems 
tuiiiisbed by Gov ci nmexU will 1 ^ thonroiaily ol Govemmont 
(Date) (Aaiiie tufUli ) 

(Place) . *' 

Q^ff. Secty. io the Qovt. qf India. 


Priuiad for tho Propnotor at tho Pdrsevormce VnnUng Press, Bombay'.— Publiehod by Meem. WriiAN & Co,, Caloatta — June 1871. 
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^drnlismwtis. 

TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES. 

QENTLEMEN'8 DEPARTMENT. 

Lcatlicr PortmaiitciiuH in all sizqh. 

Flat V.illses in every miikc. 

Overland Ti’iiiiks lu all Hi/ch 
Loathor Hat round and 

Bqnnro mouth ].«outhcr Bae». 

.Tupan ITnlform Cohcm in nil Ni/.eH. 

Railway Trunks of ovoiy mnko 
(kuivns for dirty linen. 

UatH and C/ap%of every dc8cri]>tiun. 

Bilk and Wool Mhula in nil aisoB. 

Stout Flonnol nhirta, nov iinttonifl. 

WoA'nt Flannel Hlcopln^ huIU. 

New Altfoa Slcupinpr Ruits. 

LambH’ wool Undurshii'tH 
Worm Moiino Undurshirts. 

Larnlm* Wool Drawers (long and short.) 

Warm Merino liravvorH (long and short) 

India Gauze Undcrshii-tH. 

India Gauze Drawei*s (long and Hlmrl) 

Lambs* Wool and Murino nock*! 

White and Colored Ct)tton nocks. 

' Warm Oloth and Ringwood GIofcs- 

Boots, shocH, and Bhiiiwrs, in every m.ikc. 

Wool MufllerR and scarves. 

Silk scarves and Tics 

Pocket Handkerchiefs, ready for use. 

Collars in all the now shapes 

t i of evoi-y description, ready IVir use. 

Uollai*s lu all hIzoh. 
iV Rugs in gro.it variety 
land Rluo llIankotH. 
its and Sun Hats on iinproveil pniiciplcb 
Tvioud Suits n*om JtB '2'2. 

Blue serge Suits fur Overland Wear. 

Courier Bags In various sues. 

Canvas Boots and Shoes of all Bizea. 

Bmccs and Elastic Delta 
Hair Binshcs an<l Combs, 

Tooth Drushoaand Powders. 

Matti’cs.sea and rillows 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT- 

Ladies’ Trunks fitted willi Tray, 

Ladies’ Bags in all sl/ee. 

AVarrn Tartan Wool Sliawds 
Tartan Wool Plaids for UrcsseH 
StrliKJil and F.inoy Mohairs tor Drossos 
Scotch Winceys dm- (’ostumes, 

Tvaielllng Costumes roady ff»r use, Rs to Rs S 
Waterpniof Cloaks to cover the entire Dress 
Waim Dresses, ready ina<lo. 

Black Cloth Jackets, richly tHunned, Its. 0 -S Rh. il 
Fancy Jackctu in great variety. 

Berlin Wool Jackets in all colors 
Berlin Wool Goi'ilwddis in all cohns. 

Llama Joc-kotB & Gailbaldis in gix.at viuiety. 

Berlin Wool Vests, in all styloH. 

Dorliii Wool Cross Overs in all eolois. 

Warm Lins^ rcttic«»ats, ready made. 

Blue (doth Petticoats, ready for uho 
W arm Cloth (ilovos in various styles. 

White Lambs’ Hose in .ill sizes. 

White nml Coloured Weilno Hose in all sizes. 

Trimmed Hats in every stylo 
Millinery Bonnets in great variety. 

Flowers and Feiithers, a choice assortiuont. 

French Merinos In every shade, 

French Llam.M in oil tho new colors 
Cambric morning Wvapiicrs. 

Pnut and Cambric Garibaldis. 

Kid Gloves in all sizes and cu^ors 

Boots, Shoes, and Slipisirs, in all the new 8t> les. 

The Shi'owsbury Watoiiiroof Cloak. • 

Jewellery in groat variety 
Wmd Hood-Di’essos in all colons. 

Tooth Brushes luid Bpongos. 

Tixitli and Violet powder 
Unaor-Clothlng, In groivt variety. 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT 

WaiTA Dresses reaily for use. 

Wincey and Mohair I-Toeks. 

Under-clothing In all sizes. 

Fancy Merino Hose in every size. 

White Cotton Hose In every make. 

Striped Merino Hose in all sItos. 

Knickerbocker Hose in all colors. 

Fancy Merino Socks In eveiy stylo. 

White Merino Sock* in all sizes. 

White Cotton Socks In every mwo. ^ 

Striped Merino and Cotton Bocks. 

Knickerbocker suits for Boys. 

Straw Sailor Hats lu all sizes. 

Block and Drab Felt Hate. 

Boots and Shoes in every moke. 

Tiimmed Hats In oil styles. 

Worm Gloves in all styles. 

B^llu Wool Jockets in all colon. 

Berlin Wool Vests lu all sizes. ^ ^ 

Wanii Cloth and Sealskin Jackifcs. , ^ a a , 

Any ortlolo not in Stook mode to oinler on tho shortest notice. If required, s 
estimate eon be given for an entire outfit. 


VJUnY IMVORTANT TO 

TKAVELLLOUS AND OVERLAND 

I’ASSICNCIKRS. 

ASQIUTH AND i^OMPANY, 

N‘>. 22, Ajiollo Street, 

Opposifn ihv Si'crotariaU^, 

BOMBAY. 

Call spuclal attoiiHon to tho ftillniNjiig nquisiteM wliuh e.m .ilwnyslio procured 
fiuiu ihcii Establishment .it a iuw houis' iiutico, .itid imIIIio found suited to all 


climaiuK 

1 Ovorl.md Kuit. 

1 Warm Hint. 

1 Ovci Coot. 

1 Rug with Htriip, 

2 Slooping Suits. 

.3 Flannel Hliirts. 

.3 Silk and Wool or Oxford Shirt-^. 
fl Undervesth. 

3 Menno Dravieis. 

3 Mado up Se.iifg, 

3 Ties. 


1 floz, ("ainbiic TTanrlkorehiofs. 
1 tlo/. Colored lluiidkorehlelk. 
1 doz. Aforiui) Hocks. 

1 doz. CnttoM Rocks. 

2 doz. Linen Collars. 

1 Railway J*orini.inteau. 

2 Dverl.nul I’niuks. 

1 ( 'lothcs B.ig, 

1 Courier Bug. 

1 Umbrella with cover. 

1 Uvurlfind ("hair. 

Ovoil.nnl Tninks. 


Latlii*^ 

Catiiloffurit on lombiium/ ii niotf Liberal Stjnfoiu for Ca^h and Credit 

l*lllfHit «/. 

]\rEssKH. BADHAM & Co., 

HOSIERS, (H.OVKRS, A (;ENKRAL V'AREJIOUSEWEN. 


APOLLO lIOrSE, 

WILL CONTINUE TO !>F.LL AT THE FOLLOWING LOW RATES 
INSURE A Sl’EKDY iiALE, 


llOHTEUY — Fine Brown CoHon Half 1Ii>nc, per 
Fine Mixed ( olom 8 
Fine Fancy HLripi h 

Fine Super C’oIotk 

HOSIEUY— Fmo Monno Half Uokc, per do/ 
Fine Super Mcrwii) 
Knickc-ibockciH, Ribbed, pcrp.iir 
IlOSJKllY-'* Fine Merino Undur-V ckIs, i do/cn 
Fine Super India Oan/o 
SHI RTS — Uadbam’M India ( loth, hi\ for 

R.idhnni'H Hilk.md WoeW, m\ foi 
Badham'H Pine all W« ol', foi 
Badliom’s Fn m h ( .iinbiu', "iv foi 
COLLAMH- slinkehjjrnic, .. 

Diiv, pel do/ " 

WcHt Fiul, per doz 
I nil Moll, )HV do/ . 
f Blink Felt .. 

( Black Felt Woithing .. 

UATS. ^ Black Felt Dcibv 

1 Blink Felt 1. ml 'lb. 

J)rab Felt (’ mtab ... 

'Duke of F.lllnbur,^h 
anipbell lhav 
Wind 1-^)1 H 


ilols. 


IV *v 


TO 

R A 
10 0 
11 0 
14 0 
16 0 
16 0 
16 0 

4 0 
20 0 
20 0 
36 0 
50 0 
IB 0 

2.i 0 

5 8 
5 8 

5 8 
.3 

6 


SCARFS 


tjn-ao V 
ri)uke . 
) Tbc i :i 
1 Tbu W 
( The R( 


Romar“ Hatin’' 


0 
13 

0 0 
0 0 
5 12 

a 12 

1 4 

2 8 
2 12 


rFiiie Wldlo Canibric, llLiiinnd, per tlu/ .. O 

HANDKKRtlllUFS, ) Fine WMulo fainbni , Ili-nmicd, Colouitd BoKo. i > .V O 
, LFlnc 111"!! Caiiibiic 10 0 

I HOUSEHOLD LINEN-' Damn pk J.inen Tabic Cloths, Dniii.ihk Napkins, Sheeting 
' (Double and single). 

I .1 EWETJ.ERY- Gold Links, Soht.iu 8 , ShiiL Studs, Pius, Ac- 

' THUNKS, Ac,— Overland Tiunk-, I'erlmantcau'-, Con nr Uaq-., Rugs, Straps, 

I liADlIAM & Co. 

Apollo Houfcc, Bomb.iy, IhI Jnncl‘'71, 

CARll miOTIIEK.S, 

I CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY TAILORS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 


Bombay, 1871. 


J. & W. WATSON &, Co. 


6, Edg>\nre Road, 
London. 


17, CHURCH STREET, BOMBAY 




Old (.'ourt House, 
Calcutta. 


Waterproof Clotl 

Ec Godavei'ij. / 

HARLEY A Co, 

Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

REc.i LATfox Size, 

F. HARLEY A Co- _ 

Patent Improved Tiu-panlins of Sues 

ALWAYS fN STOCK. 

_ _ ^ P. HABT.KY 

^ Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

PREPARED ox KNOiasir CANVAS ONLY ; Kuwauteed 
^ Free from Adhrbivtnirs.s oithor in Smi or Rain ; finished express- 
ly for use In hot climates , no Tamsl mattci is used in our c< ' 1110081 ( 1011 , which 
is perfectly pllahlo. and fiec ('f all STiontnneonsly eonibustiblo lu.ittor. C 
tor^uiline with ordinary OKigc a 111 loat for ^’eai*s. Tho Ar'^mal Fori Williii 


Our 

imi. 


has tested and found thorn all that wu lioscribo, and, in Hiidition, px nof agaiii.sb 
Damp and Wliitc Ant«. As'^ortod sizes always in stock . 

AUTaniauUna madi; by ua arc braiidovl 

‘ F. HARLEY k Co , Makoib, CdCutLi. 



AGEICULTTJKAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. Octobe r 2^1871. 


D AVIDOK IIROTHEBH, Liite S. II. CLAUKE & Oo., 
JiiatabliHhod 27 yeasi, Meoan Hear, .Simla, Murrco und Peahawiur 
Civil and Military Tatinrf, Outfittoni, Dropeni, Wino and Spirtt Merchants^ 
Irnportars of Pronorved PrciTliiouB and Oil man’ll EU*rcJ9. 


DURBAR TENTS & GAMP EQUIPAOE 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

MADE TO OUDLU AT THE 


EDITOiiiAL. 

T H'EhtlB lire eoma vaetmoio^ oiitlie$tQffuf ptmt4bi|lmio ibJiUadrai Uait, 
Ckiifelemou p^jflecMOd of the recjolalto ^Uty^ Viitooro tfeilrWOf discus’ 
Binft eorrent topics flrom a liberal and Indepondtoift 8 t 9 ndApolnk»aro solicit- 
od Lo ]»laco ihem'^ol^os is QimadeBtial dOm>Kiiloloaticii Tvith ilia BAitor» from 
whom all information con be obtained as to tlib roqulramoiite sad honorarium 
of this .ToiinuU. 

MadrtiH, 7th Juno 1871. 


FUTTEHQURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFAOTURINQ 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, REST MATERIALS PROCURABLE, 
AND HANDSOME WOllKMANSniP. 
ESTABLISHED IN 103 0. 

TNCORPOlLVrED AND REGISTERED IN IftfiG. 

PRIZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES* EXITIRITION bold 
at AGRA, during FEHRUAUY 18G7. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BUOACU EXHIBITION IN 
BOMBAY, held during DECEMBER 1803, with 
CKIITIFIOATES OP MERIT. 

Printed Price Lints will bo forwarded on application lo 

MhSBiJS. PKEM MASTU A Co , Managing DUcctors, 


COVERHMENT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY- 


TENTS I TENTS I TENTS I 
OF ALL SIZLS MADi: TO IJKDEIL 

T IIftTonU made i\t thin lustitntuMi u»o puni intce<l tObo fl'iliobcsi matoniiN 
nnd III flniMh ami Hinanoi toaiivnGiti Tents m uh iii Jiuliii Jht* 

J mbllo arc euatioued agumat imitTubUig Tuuti i ctimtl Lm>»c mmlc ut 

ubbolpore." , , 

Xlluttratid x^'iced Catalogue* gi'aU^ on oji^iheot'on. 

R. IIANKLN, f-iout.-Colonci, 

JubbolpOro, Juno 1871 Superintendent, 


JO SEP If (ill I.OTT'S 
CELEliRATl-;!) . 

STEEL PENS 


LAW JOURNALS, 

J^roe of Poatoffe. 
JUDGMENTS 


the IHfih Courts of Bougal, Madras, the N. "W. Provinces, 
mid Bomtiay ; tho Latest Jud^;mouts of H. M.’s Priry Council ; 
En.jli'fli C'.i&cs , 1,0‘iding Aitic'k“^ , (’oiTe&pon donee, do. Ac* 

“ No TiAirm have been ttnarod iii maknig it PuarEcr. and the result has been 
omitioiitly Nntibtact(jiy to uU who eubfeCTibO to the ifudrai 
.July lUlh IHOO. 

Tho Jun»( iH \cr.v neatly got up nnd printed, and tho price is so moderate as to 
In mg It uitliin tbcjeuch of overylwdy interested in legol matters. Wo are sure 
that It (inly i (k/hu'cn to bo known in order to command tho some smeess in 
RengnI that iL >iu4 already dobcrycdly attained in Madras and Bombay.— Ca/ewNa 
iitiu If, A pi il iM/O. 


ANNUAL SUBSOKIPTION. Cash. Credit. 

To the MADRAS JURIST Re. 20 I Re. 24 

To tho REVENUE REGISTER (do) „ 10 „ 12 

To tho BUTU PUDLIUATION8 „ 30 1 „ 36 

If no Ml I'LULU moNsaio taken, a half-yearly mibecriptioh at Bs. 16 is allowed 
if paid ni An\AN(B nt the tiniu of oudliuno the Journais, 


AGENTS. 

M’lIAOKEH, SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 
THACKER, VINING & Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Fostkr-Press, Madras. 

* Tin P. C. Judgment, in the JfiUTuary Jurist 1870, was only one month old. 


THE OBSERVER, 

A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 

(Fuhlibhed cocry Scthmltvy In Calcutta.) 


MILD V 

BY ALL DEALERS TllUOUCIJCrT THE WOULD. 


PPUE OXIDE OF IKON PAINT. ' 

TTSKDDYir M.*h TXH’KVMiD. 'I’Mi: MTNK IPVLITY. THE G 1 V ANH | 
II. B &(\1. l' inh .n t'li ,, Dio P. A O G), aid U. I 8 N 

Co , Ac , Ac. 

Tho beet and chc.ipc-it punt to Ix' dbunnid in (In' ipuilut It i /('w/ou/y 
adapted for iron ^\ill k ut nit (h'l-ci iplmns. A pply to 

11, Iltunmiim Street, llumbay. C. 11 MlTCIlLLL A t'o 

SCHOOLS. 

— _ _ _ „ 

M US. UriiC’U'S SCIIOOl., \\'o.«llimi; Dodge, Xyuoe Tal.— A 
few viieuiieieil lor lltmider riijMlh. 

T he REVEREND IL SEl.LS priv.ito imi»ils at 

IlniMpton Couif. ^lus.»ouriu. to piuparc thvin for the Public 
Schoela at home, or foj IC.x. iiiunatioii» lu Indi i 

(IROVE PARK SCHOOL, WRIvXHAaM. 

Pmm II vr,- J. PdYCE JONES, L. C. Pkxc. 


OPINIONS OF THE PUESS. 

If (he bbcial spitit and tho th lUgldfiil and Kcholarly htylo which mark it 
thiuughciui 111(1 KUK^un(.il hLiciitler, d is d(.stmcd to occupy a high iiositioti 
umoTi.^ Anglo-liiditni .louinds — EunUfKitafu, Vth,'uu > g 
Thcie I*, tlcai j»inpu-u, i ijceial knuw ledge, luid literary skill viaiblo in lU 

ailuh's — I'toom^ li(f 14 

111-. >m 11 \Miticii, wlU airanged, avcU edited and well printed.^Ztfoi aoic 
7'nii , J\ti ^ 

Tlic ;iiti(l(s m iLl\ nnttni, llu' tuiic niorloi lie, and it is altogether un 
mi|iUMti(n to the ItHii.iu J'l ('> . HfnftisHi/tfc, J\ fi, 0 

III pr lit mid f\ Ic i( iM jiij)u loi tn anv utbur liidi.m pnper, and its arliclcs are 
o( IIr hi htht ( Ims. -/y, //,/„ Ll,n,(h CUrflt, ^ Fih,U 
Tlu‘ f ixiMii ihlo ( rditpu's th.it have .ippomotl m diUbrent papers, billy bear out 
(III ov\ 11 op.iiK n u^’Peetiiig thus ncallj -ptintcd and abh'.cdited hebdomadal. — 

I Ih iiifnl Inn , l'\h, 16. 

Thi pn.pd oi u miihtor.mind, and the oflVpring of a muster-hand.— TAi; 

J'rnqntm, t\b lo 

It jiromibt'3 to bo one of the best conducted Indian weeklies.— Ifiadoo Tairiot, 

Jbfb 0 

iiideod, tlie 1) i]K*r bl(U fair to bo II flr'jt class journal, and us such we wish it 
nllsact . rPn iJon/ulU, , E(b 11. 

every bucccBs, and trust ho may have many readers. — 

' Itnutjoon MrnI, r<b \H, 

I It jw ven AX ell g«)t up md ronipares favorably with any of the Indian weeklies 
' XX o hax e Stui.— i'l ming Argils, h\ h. l2. 

HUBSCRIPTIOR PAYABLE IN ADVANCE- 
’ 'Vilh Postage Rb. 24 I Quarterly Rs. 0, With Postage Bs- 7 

I Uall-xcail^ ,, 11 ,, 13 I Single Copy, 8 Annas. 


A ttention ls ivsih'i trully mviti'd to the following' Luts,— 
1. Till* locality of tho School ii i cYiiarkaliU li(allli>. 2 Tho 
premises mo c\tensivc*, and fUtid uii xMtli diii" nvard t(» ihc ( 'infoit "f (ho 
i’upilH. 3. Kvury f ulHtv f<>r ri’rmdi'tn is iinfurikd b\ tin 1 urr I'la.’i ,'i«»und and 
I’ricket-ftcld which ndi«»in the liniipo 1- Ihco is n siillKicnl •-t dT of "«11 ‘jnall- 
hud Mahtors, including .i Lll‘^^i^.al ^isistpi (11 A in rlasdc il licuionis. t am* 
bridge) and a roMiaunt ritiuhinui 6 At tho 7*\oiniii d lom of thol'dh-” 
i>( Preceptors mid the Ovfoirl md ('.iinbriil o ridx(Msi(K‘(. Pupil* fuan tiio 
Fcluxil haxo taken Ilonuuis in snxird dfstiiK t 1 r uk’Ik.h of Kdncatloii, * V. 
Uitiii, Fii’pch, Matlu maths, IPirk ki epiiu, nial Fiigli'.h « At tivo t x.indna- 
tlons by the C'ollcgn of ITotxplors. (eilihcatLs xs lic nx\ nnled to onn-ihiirl of 
all the Pupils in the School 7. \t (on (ait of soxiui ENaminatioiis bv (ho 
Cnllogo tho liighost phico in Ilutdc Kcc'pin r xws givtn f o c indid.itPH from the 
Hchool. 8. The I’l'incipnl o.iiinstly emh ixours t(» fo’iMiii his Pupils ft in.uily 
Christian char.icter. i». Tho Diet is liber il. 

TimMB which are model ato, ftiidiiuluBivo uitli lists of successful jaipilH, on 
apphcution. 


[PL'llLIMItlJ Mf.XTHI.y AT UOJIli.W.l 

SThe lUnjiionlc |lfronl ot ^ntUii. 


The objociw of tins .Toum.vl vxdll bn to chionicln tho pftMdtig events m tho 
Moaonio world, to record the Pro( ccdui.-h of tho difTorontTiodgottRndChaptci’s m 
Western India, to give un imi»ctus to Hu- evtxnihion of the Order, to advocate the 
Cause of Masonic Charity, t(M nconrage n^oflIlnoKH, imiiaL't instruction, nnd m 
livery way promote the interests of tho Fraternity. 

2latrs nf iii'hscriptioa. 

Per Annum (in advance) , Rs. 13. 

I’er Month, 1 Riipco 8 Annas, 
rostage 12 Ann.'is per Annum. 

J7(i/c^ o/ Advertising . 

Whole pngc Bs. lo 

Half page m ^ 

Quarter page „ 3 

4 lines and under „ 2 

es" Mofiiasil Orders to be accompanied tvith a Remittance* 

A I f'ommumcntioiiH to lie .'xddressod '* To the PulUshtr of the Masonic Record,** 
ctf the EnvcA-xieif Soxisn'ia Pseb^ B^culla. 


Jiibt Puhliehccl 
THE JULY NUMBER, 
CALCUTTA EEVIBW. 

(The <mly Quarterly Rcvicto in India.) 


rovTEVTS— The Dopoi’tinciit of llovcuno. Agriculture nnd Commerce “Pri- 
son Alaimgcmonl ; Tho Fermghecs of Chittagong Tho Nisom^s Dominions j— 
Hcil.clc.y und Modern Philoiophy ; -Tho Pnthan Kings of Dshli;— The Wild 
Sciibca of Indin ; -Critical Notices, Ac. — 


To the fjdlior of the “ Times of I'tidiaF 

Dfah Sik— W hilst thniiking you very much for the kindly mention which you 
)mvo niinlo in your papei of my apijointment os a Knight of tho Star of India, 
I must ask you to correct an error which appears in your notice. If it has not 
nlroadv lM*cn con-cctcd. I did not serve In Afllfhanistan. The oflBoer who 
senedin the first AlTghiiii campaign with the troop of Horso Artillery, which 
made tlic diineiilt marcti to Bainccu (one of the finest on record) was my brother, 
non Brigadicr-Gtiicrul Edward Kaye, c. ii., who thus commenced a long ooreer 
(*i good niihf III y Mcrvicr. Tho iiosi service which I ever rendered in India, or 
indocd tn India, was the establishment, single-handed, of the Ccleutta Sentsw, 
nhuhluiB done far more for Indian litoratnro than anything I have written 
uiidei inx oxxu name. In opening out a channel fbr the literal^ emtiibutlons of 
such men os 8ir Henry Lawrence, Sir Herbert Edwardos, Sir wiUlm Muir, 
Sir Hi'nry Durand, Colonel Baird Smith, Mr. Beton-Karr, and otihers, I conceive 
that 1 did far moro good than by my own labours } and I trust that toe impetue 
thus given to tho literary industry of tho two servioes moy iMt long alter I 
am In my grave* a lorn, yours falthftd^, 

Atlioiucum Club, Juno 23, 1671. ^ J. W. KAYB. 


Tho Calcutta Rkview, though mainly occupied with mlg o ellanaoufl and 
general siilaects, have given us valuable articles on the army. Some from the 
pen of Sir Henry Lawrcuco, who wrote with the spirit of prophecy of oom^ 

storm of which ho was one of the noblest vimmt^^Jifidrcea ^ Sis IhulUnta 
Commander-in»(liUf, at a mteUng KelA on ike l%t\ Most 18^, at iU UniuH 
Service Institution e^India, Simla. 

Price per No Rs^fi | Price per Anumnln advance with Postage Be. 17. 

Calcutta t Published by Thoicas B.Smith, at the d^Prsest ISBentinok Street. 
BonniV: Messrs- Thacker, Vming and C().;MAnnAs i liueBrs. HlgginbotiVUS A Go*, 
LognoK: Mossrs, Trubnor and Oo., 9 and tfO PatemoBter Bow« 
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7 wish to grow yellow Oholum fHoleuti Sorghum) as afoddur crop* At 
what stage tii its growth shouUl T cut it ? And how ntwhy crops cf 
foddor will one sowing yield ? 

Cut it just before the flower Apiiears, or what is hotter, when about 
Jrds grewu. If you cultivate between the rows, and can occaaiooaUy 
water it, you may get fl ciittings during the hconou, giving a total yield 
of about 25 tone per acre, but this greatl}’^ depends on your soil and 
miuiure. Under dry cultivation you may oxt>ect 3 cuttings at least in 
the season. It is best to sow with the rains. 

Last season I put down yellow Cholum for /oddei * : I obtained two 
good cuttings when the rains commenced^ when contrary to my 
natural cxpectationy the crop wtirely how do you account 

for this ? 

The explanation is veiy simple, you cut through the thick tidmlai* 
stem of tho cholum, thun forming a vei-ticle tube in which tho rain 
water collected, anil this water remaining for some time gradually retted 
the stalks and killed the plants. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 

-- - 

“ We intend to start a Farm to supply the wants of a large Canton- 
ment, will you kindly give iw your advice : — first, 

** Wh^it area should we occupy ? 

One hundred acres of good loamy soil, one-fourth of this area, or 
aljout 25 acres to be ** wet land. ” You should at the same time ar- 
range that you may get 80 or 40 acres of the adjoining laud should it 
eventually become necessary to extend your farm. 

** Wluit Capital would he needed ? 

About 7,000 ruijees, to bo cxpendo«l in the following manner: — 
Permanent Improvements. 

Rs. A. i». 

Levelling, Fencing, Rood uiak|ng,&c. . . 
a— BoildingB 

Tenant's Capital 

6-* Working Cattle 20 600 

Feeding Cattle 26 300 

Sheep 100 200 

Pigs and Poultry 150 

Implements and Carts 600 

c— 6 Mouths' Labour Bill 800 

d*— 6 Months' Food for Stock, 500 

Manure 200 

6 Months* Rent. 75 

Contingencies 75 


** What will ho tho gross omnual expenditure f' 

Interest on Permanent Improvements, 

at 7\ per Cent 262 

Interest ou Tenants Capital at 5 i)er 

cent 

Rent 

Labour, 1,600 

Food for stock 

Se^i manure, and contingencies.. 

** Will such a Farm pay ?” 


1,600 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.. 600 

0 

0 

.. 300 

0 

0 

.. 200 

0 

0 

.. 150 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

,. 800 

0 

0 

.. 600 

0 

0 

.. 200 

0 

0 

.. 76 

0 

0 

.. 75 

0 

0 

/ 

irer 

Rs. 

A. 

1*. 

! 262 

8 

0 

376 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

812 

8 

0 


3,600 0 0 


I wish (o sow some cotton seed, is it necessary that I should confine 
my sowings to black soil 

Certainly not ; if you can get j»lenty of manure, almost any soil will 
jield a fair cro)> of cotton. We noticed in the Renort of tho Madras 
Experimental Farm that a soil cont.uniiig ns miicli as 90 ]>er cent, of 
H.iiid yieltled, lost snasoii, 120 pouiuls of clemi cotton i»er acre, while the 
average of the MadiiiH PrsHideney is only 70 poiiinls ; but unless you 
can get manure, you hod better confine your sowings to the black soils 


When would ytm sow Carohna Paddy seed ^ — Woxdd you transplant 
or sow broad-cast ? In either case, what seed is needed ? Hote long 
would it be before the crop was ready for harvesting ? What is fair 
yield of straw and grain ? 

We must answ er you briefly, ns you do not mention where yoni 
l.uid is situated ; we answer, geneially sow at the time when it is 
cuHtomaiy to soav comitiy paddy in your district. You must decide for 
yourself W’hether to sow broad-cast, or to tiansplaiit ; as a rule, it is loss 
costly to sow broad-cast, but brood-cast crops are irregular nnd are always 
longer on the ground. We prefer to transplant. For brood-cast 
sowing you will rwiuiie about 46 pounds of seed per acre ; for trans- 
planting about 25 ]>oiiikIs of seed per acre. A brood-enst crop would 
require at the least 5 months to re.ich maturity. A transplanted crop 
would be ready for the sickle 4 montlis after planting. A fair yield is 
about 3,000 ponuds of grain luid 5,000 pounds of straw jier acre. 


[have a fat hulloch that weighs 4^0 poundSf if I kill him, wm 
weight of beef may I expect ? 

Assuming that the bullock is in good condition, and that the weight 
you mention is its gre.ss live weight, you may expect to get about 164 
l>oiind8 of good marketable Ijcef . 

What is a fair daily allowance of food for a of v'o)kino raiilc ^ 

5 Pounds of grain (maize, iholmn, gr.iin, cmii*>oi>, Ai./ 

5 Pound.sof oil c.ikc, 

3,600 0 0 I 80 Pounds of straw (luiiize, cholum, gi. an, t tiinboo, paddy, Ac ) 

7,000 0 0 

LETTERS TO THE EJUTOR 


8,800 0 0 


THE EDITOR 

• 


Yes, if conducted like any other buaine^, on sound commercial prin- 
ciples. 

oonaiat of a Cottage far the Ovorseor containing 3 rooms, tho 
neccisaiT ont-oifloea, Ao. ; Cattle sh4d contatntag 40 loose boxoa ; Shoop 
rtlcd. Pig styes, Granary, Tool store. Poultry hoiue, Cart sImkI, Ac. 
rft.V^ProtNdilyjyrei' the aeconfl year, a loss nvunlwr will ai^co. 

(c.V-Thla himdoa an allowance of Ra. W n^Uily for an O^i^r. 

(t?.V-Aa yott must ptirdhoso nearly all the rood you need aA first btarliug, 
this itom is porbaps than it need allor wards to. 

• ■' a 


To R. Kwionx, Esq., 

Editor Agricultural Gaza 

Srn,~Miglit you not press upon the notice of Oovernment, the pro- 
jiriety of their sending you Returns concerning the agriculture of every 
district of India similar to thi>se you have just published from Berar. 
You might possibly indiu*e them to direct the undertaking of such 
experiments in every district ; the results to bo annually mode public, 
in one proscribed form, and attached as an appendix to the annual 
Adminiatratiun Reports when it wouUl be available to all. 

In luldition to what has been given in tlie Berar returns, columns, 
should bo added, showing the rental paid for tho huid experimented on, 
and tho coats of cultivation • (1) Ploughing, (2) Harrowing, (3) Sowing 

data aVHil- 

Ac. 


(4) Weeding, (5) Dr.uiung, and any other, &o. With such 
able, deductions of sonio \al«e uould bo ixihsiblc. —Relieve, 


X. Y.Z 
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THE MASTER'S EYE HAKES THE HOBSE FAT. 

To Editor of ih$ 

Agricultural Oaaette qf India, 

Dkar Sir, — I send you a npeoimen Report of «' Coffee Company, 
Limited, in which I have an interest, in the hope that you will be able 
cither yourself and by some of your correspondents, to show up the 
extravagance of the working expenses in the hands of an Agent which 
jireclude the ];>uHsibility of any dividend. You will suppress the name of * 
the estate of course, and all matters and references indicating the locality 
or parties concerned. No imputation is implied. The sysU'in must be 
exposed, w'hich brings Companies to grief. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the estate has been systematically done, and that the pri»- 
prietorshavo not had “ t/ ^ t irltings except, perhaps, for one or twH> years 
of late.” No very reliable data have over yet been giviMi the 

ordinary cost, including management, weeding, pruning, and handling, 
j)cr acrCf and curing, pulxiiug, garbling, and all the expenses per Uni 
of getting in a ci*o|>. Some approximate estimate is much wanted, and 
os you are devoting the columns of the Agricultural Qazefte to an 
analysis of the industrial resources of India, I trust that the large 
subjects of the management and economical working of coffee esUtes 
may find a trustworthy exponent of first principlos under you auspices. 
— I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully. 

A Victim of Aoercy. 

Dr» TheBalairUie Sheet of f/io “ Shuck” Coffee Company, 
(Limited), made up to let April 1867. 

CAPITAL AND LUBIL1TIE9. 

Capital. Rs. a. p. Re. a. i*. 

Due to the Shareholders on 2000 shares of Bs. SO each .. 1,00,000 0 o 

Debit and Liabilitiet of the Company • 

For balance Of advniicos Mao 0 0 

Due to Messrs. D'Sonza and Co. for gai lilmg crop 

and other chargee 2,100 7 8 

Duo to the Jackals ou the Estate i»03 o o . 

Total... * .. 1.10.803 7 8 


1 hereby certify, to the l^est of my belief, that the ahovo contains a true ae« 
count of the Capital and Liabilities, an<I of tho Property and Assets of the ‘ Shuck 
Cufiho Company (Limited), as the some stood on the 1st April 1807. 

T. NBWM-AN, Auditor, 


. To the JBditor qf the ^ . V 

AgricfUturiU (heette cf ln4ia» ^ 

8tR,'->'Iii your No* of SXst August la a desonptiDU by Iij[itut,<^]!(don 
Boddam of a light^dough made of wood and wrought ivhn^ weighing 
only 70 ll»s., and so Bimplc ae to be capable of bong repaired or even 
made entirely in any village in this country that ^ntaifis a blaoksmitli. 
From ltd flescription I was so struck by the evident suitability of the 
plough to faiTuing here that I attempted to get one from a lai^ mer- 
cantile firm in Bombay, who I believe import things of this kind, but 
am sorry to say they toll me they never neard of it, and can find no 
description of it in llausome and Sim's Catalogue. Could you or any 
of your readers give me information as to where one is to be had 

Khandeish, 26th September 1871. Pear. 

ATo/s bg Editor. 

Apply to the Superintendent of the Government Form, Madras.— E d. 1. £. 

ir 

SHUCK COFFEE TREES. 

To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Chzette of India, 

Sir, — A Superintendent in Wynaad, whoso attention I called to a 
conversation in your issue of the 16th July, between n Planter and 
a ** Shych Coffee Tree,” says of that letter 1 “ I have now been a 
planter for over nine years, and I am able to give “ Shuck Coffee Tree” 
a wrinkle or two. I have read the letter in the Agricultural Gazette of 
the iBth July. The tree seems to have got the better of its master, and 
I don’t w'onner at it j ho seems to know very little of the management 
of coffee. The tree Gomplains of being starved ; of having its roots cut 
off ; its food put at such a distance that it can't get at it ; of the earth 
being scraped away from its roots ; and sundry other things, which 
no one calling liUnscJf a Planter would do. The letter itself ia a 
very good one, but it is intended for young planters, or men of little 
experience in coffee, not for men who nave been planting nine or ten 
yoai-s. I could have told you eight years ago all that you have just 
seen in print.” This is meat for babes, Mr. Editor ; something stronger 
than that is required for Wynaadiana, who know pretty nearly every- 
thing about coffee, except mjiing it pay. — Yours faithfully, 

A Shuck PjioPEiEXor.r 


Cr« mOPEKTY AND ASSETS. 

Block, Rs. A. F. Rs. A. p. 

Cost Of the Block Of the EuLito o 0 

Crop 1808-07. 

EHUmatod value of tho suasun’s crop on 100 acres 

83 tons, nt Rs. 040 per ton 18,481 7 0 

Less Advances obtained upon It .. .t ... 8,*I3h 10 ^ . 

■ 10,443 8 0 

Debte OK'ing to the Compang. 

Advances made at tho Estate • . . . 620 12 o 

Cash. 

In hand .* •* •• •• ^ ^ 

ProfU and Loss. 

Balance at debit tUoroof being losses for few years 10,701 1 i 11 

Total 1 ,10,802 7 8 

Wo do hereby cortif\', to tho best of our 1)clief, that the above contains a true 

account of tho Capital and Liabilities, and of tho Property and Assets of tho 
Shack*' CoiXbe Company (Limited), as the samestocH' on tho IhI April 1807. 

F, THOMAS, 

U. MANBY, 

Aiialyeie of the Ekpmditure upon f ho ** Shuc/c'* Estate, / or Iho 
year 1866-67. 

Rs. A. p. 

Advortisements ll 13 u 

Agency l.sod o o 

Audit iiOOO 

Borbacuc 114 14 0 * 

Buildings 520 16 0 

C^P Peking 1,511 3 61 

,, Curing 210 0 O 

„ Carriage 741 o o 

„ Garbling 1,710 3 n 

„ Sundries 132 4 n 

Interest on Mortgage 02i 15 0 

Land Tax 30000 

Loss of Grain 42 13 0 

Manuringfone row of cabbajos and 2 of knol-kliol) 57 15 0 

Medical IBxpenses (Quiiane and Port-wine for tho 

coolies) . . : 70 7 o 

Miscellaneous (Jew's Harp and 1 lee Machine for 8upt.) 335 6 3 
Money charges ou Bemlttances and rogtstering love 

letters 106 12 0 

Pitting 94 12 0 

Printing (said Love Letters and for all Planters) . . 40 0 4 

Pruning (including almonds, raisins, and cosaques) 981 6 0 

ILmuIs and Fencing (and Quoits) 122 4 0 

Stamps (on said letters) 66 0 0 

Stock (including Albert nock-tie) 93 4 0 

Saperintendenoaffirom tho Bungalow; .. 2,700 0 0 

Telegrains (from party to whom sold letters wero 

sent) 13 0 0 

Tools (chie^ walking stick and umbrellas) . . 112 16 4 

Transport (General), inoludlng a Bath chaii^ for the 

Snpmntendont 2^9 0 0 

Weeding, inolndlngoheroots for 20 coolies dolly .. 2,002 8 6 

Total.. 14,614 '5^ 


Aoros. B. P* 

I 100 0 0 


HIMALAYAN ENTERPRISE. 

TEA CULTIVATION, No. IV. 

To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of India, 

Sir, — In my Iu.st I calculated the planter’s expenses up to the end 
of tho first year or year and a half (allowing four or five months for 
prospecting land, &c., before commencing operations) which, “Kberally 
estimated,” amount to Rs. 8,0(X).* 

Sume “high pressure”, developers may aver that my planter takes it 
rather esisily, when, after eiglite^ months he has only managed to 
house his cattle and get a nursery of two acres sown with tea seed, but 
according to my experiences, he had better take two years (or oven three 
for that matter) so long as what he does is done well than “ Go ahead” 
“ Jack of all trade’s fiuihion,” making, as a matter of course a hash (or 
** a hat” as jieoplo say now-o-days) of everything. This is, or rather was, 
tho way we went to work when we first commenced, and we have lived 
to be sorry for it. 

Wo were to have 60 acres cleared and planted every year (c<mnting 
from the day we started) the great thing, and the only thing being, as 
was confidently affirmed, to get “a large area,” in foot **the largost pos- 
sible area,” speedily under tea. 

We were consequently busily ai-d industriously (?) employed. Every- 
bcxly was building a large bun^ow, ditto, a large factory, clearing 60 
acres of forost against next year, planting 60 acres of forest cleared last 
year, (buying seed and plants to enable him to perform these feats at 
fancy prices), making roads, building temporary huts for 2(X) or 800 men, 
&c., &c., &c. All at once, the resmt be^ that not one of these opera- 
tions was performed properly, or if one was, the rest were neglected, 
while all cost three or four times the proper amount. 

“ Going ahead” is all veiy well when you know the rosul you are 
going, have gone it often before, and seen where it pleads to ; but if you 
don’t happen to possess this knowledge, you may just as likely os not 
” take a wrong turn,” in which case ^ ^ing ahe^” is just what brings 
you to grief. 

Featina lento is a safe motto at all times and under cmy olroum- 
stanoes, but in new or little understood enterprises it is indf^ensable. 
This we discovered later on to our cost, I therefore take the liberty to 
recommend deliberation to all future developers, after which piece of 
advice, I will resume my description and abandon my difpession. 

Early in the spring of the second year, the planter should select ten 
acres of laud close to or os near as convenient to his cattle houses, 
clear the same of trees, diruns, and bushes, by cutting them down, allow- 
ing them to remain on the around till thoroughly diy, and then igniting 
them (the laige trunks and limbs vdiioh wont Vum being afterwards 
rolled off to the sides to make a hedge). 

The ten acres should then be care&ly terraced, the terraces averaging 
not less than twenty feet in breadth, all the stones, roots, Ao., taken out, 


L^illy riantod 


* For a pWfitaUon of 100 acres. 
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MdtlMr0Mimit]Mnui^taniw4aT«rMd hnlsmiw t« ^«onwi. 

^o3|[ i^aSraSbiSrto^^^ a«n ,* Meotdbig to 

IttiSEudto^l^be mJMait munu* to MRitoAb, it will raiBoe to 
put to fivr <ik’ tM MW* witli «Mli traaeb of toMIHiigt, whm thMeftre 
Itoatod tfnt, the «nmi quantity duttag the ansumg cold 

TTffithfr OF MltliuDQII* 

100 mftviidi df seed uid down intho xmnenr (aodMoribed in 
my lait) will not y«t be reedy to plent out ; eeedlmge (in the Hima- 
leyae) being never ree^ to put out und^ two yeeniy and being perhape 
not at their beet unto three yeeie old. 

The planter willg howeveri in all probability find no difficulty in pur- 
chaaing a few lahha at moderate ratee. 

At^e rate of 6,000 plante or buahee per acm, and of aU seedlmga 
to a plant or bush, wbioh ie the usual practice, and allowing for the 
undendeed ornokly ones or those with injured roots being rejected, 
3 Inkhe or 800,000 seedlkiffl will be sufficient for ten acres. 

They should be carefully planted (during the month of July) in 
holes eighteen inches in diameter and proportionately deep, and should 
be B«Aan hioh lower then they stood in the nursery, I prefer three feet 
apaiin[on well manured ground), and ditto, between the rows. 

This job finished, the end of the monsoon approaching, and the ten 
acres having been snugly fenced in, the planter should begin to think 
about hiiil<Ung a factory. 

Natives dont work well in rainy weath<‘r so I should recommend 
nothing being attempted, except what is absolutely necessary, (and 
consequently no more hamds thcnAre required for planting the ten acres 
enter^dned) iintU the close of the monsoon, but the moment the fine 
weather sets in (in September) .iffairs should be got under<weigh. 

If being in a hurry generally is bail, building in a hinry is i>erfectly 
ruinous. The expense of building (in the mountains, where as yet there 
are no cart roads or carts) depends almost entirely on the carriage of 
the materialB. 

If you oan find a quarry close alongside your site, or find a good site 
close to a quarry, and timber ** handy” you oan build cheaply enough. 

If your quarry is half a mile oflT, and timber two miles, as sometimes 
happens, you wUl build dear. 

Your'enoice of a site should therefore be guided to a ^eat degree by 
the propinquity or otherwise of thoneccswiry raw material. As a rule you 
can dig nowhere in the Himalayas, without coming to a quarry of some 
sort, good, bad, or indifierent, before you have dug a couple of yar<ls, 
and it may be taken for gi'anted that a tolerable ejuarry exists some- 
where or other on every plot of 800 acres, also good timber for building, 
“i. e., on any plot likely to be chosen for tea cultivation. 

The planter shbuld first fell his timlxsr (in the autumn) leaving it on 
the ground for six months or no to season. 

W^ile it is seasoning, and subsequently while it is being cut up (on 
the spot where felled) into beams, planks, door poHts, window frameH, 
&c., &c., he should quiury and collect Htonos for building on the pro- 
posed site, for which purpose he can cither employ forty or fifty men 
(each man being supposed to cuiTy 30 soers to a nilnind of stone from 
the quarry to the site, but in reality not caiTying above ten) on the <d«l 
method, or ho can make a road from the quarry, lay down planks, and 
run the stone in trucks and wheel- ban-ows, or m ciadlca on a wire njpe 
stretched according to the now. 

The difference of cxi^eiise is, it is perhaps needless to remai'k, some- 
thing like two-thiixls or thereabouts, in favour of the latter. 

The collection of material for a fij’st-clnss factory, with upper stoiy 
godown, for storing 40 to 50,000 lbs. of tea, withering acconiniodatiou 
for 600 seers of leaf at a time, &c., &c., &c., should not cost, if pruxici ly 
managed, more than Rs. 2,000 or at most R«. 2,600. 

With regard to the ground plan oi coiitigur.ition of said factoiy, 
after inspecting a considerable number of these edifices, 1 luivo come 
to the conclusion that the best plan (for the hills) is a hollow oblong, 
(what the Irisliman called an oblong square), the plan in fact of the 
old Indigo planters “ kotco” of former days. The fiujtory proper, which 
shotild he double storied, forming the head or upper end ot the oblong 
enclosure, with no outer verandahs, their place and use being suj)plic(l 
by a large open piazza or verandah, running round the iyiside of the 
quadrangle. 

These inside verandahs would contain the racks for withering tho 
leaf. 

Tho lower end should be closed with a wall and gateway, which 
should be the only entrance and exit to the place. 

The verandahs on each side will be continued round to this door-way, 
and the inner ftwse of the factory' at^ the upi^er end also furnished 
with a verandah. 

We thus have an oblong quadrangle, or enclosure, surrounded on tho 
8 lower sides Iqr a high outer wfidl, and on the upper by the factory 
itself. 

The area enclosed by the four outside or external walls should, for 
a factory attached to a plantation of 100 acres under high cultivation, 
not be leas than 200 feet by 160. 

This will leave a clear open space or yard in the centre of 1284 x 100 
feet (allowing eighteen mches for the thickness of the inner wall of 
tho ^tory). 

The advantages of enclosing a faotozy in this manner are multifarious : 

In first place cpists of wind in dry hot weather dont blow dust, 
Ao., into the leu while in course of manulaoture. 

Secondly, — ^The wannth ie oonoentrated and increased, consequently 
the leaf withers and ferments more evenly and quicker. 

Thirdly, in great measure prevents pilferi:^ of tea during manu- 
facture, a pmctioe whi^ in large establishments sometimes prevails 
to a flflrtoiifl extent. 

Fourth]y,«-T|ietta oan be etposed to the sun, in the yard, with much 
better eflbct, and wltb^t the wind blowing the tea off the inots and 
trays, or overtnming tliem. # 

2 GOT. • • 


• l!iltldjri<v^The eq)eneekiiniNatirlltMi4hatefdel^^ BtnggUng 

factorise ett the usool plan. 

IKgtldy,--*InceeeofiiiceiadisturbanM whhfiifns^ hem^— os the 
mutioy bamiiecL and that bxishii raids llMfpetted,*-Oucb a building 
is eaAydefinM i^vidddocf vQlegmora^ 

three well-armed men, It being neaet to unnossible either to set it 
on firs (from outside) or to stortn it without naking much greaUnr lose 
than su^ raiders ore disposed to enooiinter. 

The outer wall should be 2 feet in thickness of the rubble avail- 
able everywhere in the Himalayas, cemented with common clay, and 
chopped according to the local nvooticek This wall should, Induding 
plinth, bo about 20 feet high outnde. 

. The verandah running round the iuaide twenty-ire leet hr breadth, 
allowing for a double row ct leal racks. 

The factory end should be double storied, but need not for all that 
be ve^ lofty ; a great deal of space and money has been wasted in 
building factories thirty feet high indde, and single storied. 

Ten feet is quite high enough (from flooring to roof) for the lower 
fitoiy. 

The roof of tho upper story may be fifteen feet from the floor to the 
ridge beam. 

The fo^ry will be something like 146 feet in length by 80 feet in 
breadth (inside) ; there will thus bo plenty of room for two large 
apartments to be walled off at one end (one upper room and one grouna- 
floor) each 46 feet by 80 feet or thereabouts, in which tho planter can 
take up his abode, thereby saving himself the expense of building a 
separate bim^ow, and hkewise tho trouble of walking every day 
(perhaps in rainy weather) to the scene of operations. 

In Edition, the men knowing he is close at hand, or at any rate 
never being ceitoiii that he is not, will work twice as steadily. The 
entrance to the planter's rooms would of courae be from outside, with a 
iloor communic^ating between the lower room and the factory. 

Tho upper story of the factory above tho manufacturing room should 
be fitted with le^ lined bins fur storing tho made tea, and should 
also form a general stoi*e room for spare tools, mats, baskets, and other 
]>lnnt. 

It should communicate with the manufacturing room by a largo 
ti ap dooi* and ste])h. 

Tho whole edifice should be either zinc or iron-roofed or slated. 

A row of fliibatiuitial out-houses should he oenstnicted adjacent, for 
tho ncconimodatiuii of the tea-mtikei's, coolies, seiTants, &c., Ac. 

Now for tho accounts, cost, Ac. : — 


Row of out-houses for tea-maker’s sei^^ants, Ac., 
Collection of material for building fuctoiy, stono, 
foiling timber, cutting, and wpiaring ditto.. 
Cost of living of planter, 12 months, 100 Rs. per 

mensem 

Grain for cattle during winter 

Six herdsmen, 5 Ra. per mensem (12 months) ... 

Carriage of grain to planhition 

Cutting and storing grass for fodder 

Clearing ten acres of land and terracing ditto. . , 

Manuring ditto ... 

Planting ditto 

PurchaHe of 800,000 seedlingH, 2-8 per 1,000 .. 

CaiTiage of ditto, from ])laDtation 

Purchiiso of tools, rnamooties, axes, Ac 

Odd expenses 


Rs. a. p. 
8,000 0 0 

2,600 0 0 


1,200 0 0 
000 0 0 
860 0 0 
150 0 0 
200 0 0 
600 0 0 


60 0 
100 0 
750 0 
160 0 
500 0 
300 0 


Total Rs. 

Brought fonvai-d from 1st year 


10,760 

8,000 


Grand Total ... 1«,760 0 0 


Or say in round iium)a-rs, iq) to cud of second year, Rs, 20,000. 

My description of the foctoiy' having rather out-stripped my chrono- 
1 must here remark that the buililiug ex]>enseH of the same would 
proj)erly come under the third year, whereaH I am now dealing with 
th<»Me of the second. I will now :itld up accounts for tho rccoikI year, 
ju'cmising that 1 am in most of tho items allowing a maigiii over and 
above what I believe, with care and ecouuniy, they would actually cost. 

By the end of tho second year the cattle should have increased (at a 
moderate computotiou and allowing for losucss) to 100 oi* 120 head. 
Two or three ^ditioiial herdsmen would thereft)re be requisite, also an 
increase of expenditure for grain mid fodder daring the winter, but the 
milk, if properly looked after, and marie into ghee or clarified butter, and 
the amount rcalisetl after the stock hits reached its maximum limit by 
.Hide of calves, will more than roaii.se all extra expenditure. L. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

— ■ ♦ - - 

Faebiers in New Hampshire have a peculiar way of plautiug 
potatoes. They lay them on tho ground and cover them with 
thatchi BO that the sun will not bum them when they are said to 
be better in qualityi and to grow in larger numbers. This is not 
a new mode. It is extensively and successfully practised in many 
localities in America, especially in districts subject to long 
droughts, if straw is plenty. 
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In our last issue, we made a few brief obeervatione on certain 
extracts from the Proceedings of the Madras Board of Bevenne 
on the use of salt for agricultural purposes. Unfortunately, 
our remarks were paragraphed along with the paragraphs con- 
taining the extracts from the Board’s Proceedings. We wish 
it to bo understood, that the first four paragraphs only were 
extracts from the Proceedings of the Board, 


The food of their poultry is very carefully regarded by the 
French breeders. For the first week after being hatched (and in 
winter for a much longer time), the chickens are fed on barley 
meal mixed with milk, stale bread soaked with water, and green 
food finely chopped. Very few instances con bo found where 
poultry are fed on whole grain, as it is believed that whole 
grain would be t(X) expensive, produce fewer eggs, too much 
fat, and cause more disease when fowls are fed ad lihiium, so 
as to completely fill their crops, which rondel’s digestion diffi- 
cult. The food is mostly composed of about one-half bran and ' 
one-half buck-wheat, barley, or oatmeal, made into a stiff p.aste, 
with which the fowls are fed twice a day, namely, at sunrise | 
and sunset. This diet is given indiscriminately to old and 
young. In some cases where the fowls have not the run of 
mead<iws, they are provided with a certain amount of animal f 
and green food. The waste of the butcher shops is boiled, the 
fat skimmed off, and when coagulated, thoroughly mixed with 
the meal food. Cabbages and other vegetables are suiiplied in 
some cases, being either fed rtaw, or boiled, and mixed with the 
other food. Buck-wheat is cousulered preferable to all other 
grain as a stimulant to ogg-laying, and in winter a certain 
amount is given whole. 

■LM . l yjj I Jat . 

A SUMMARY of retunis from the Agricultural Dei^rt- j 
mont at Washington, shows the average pay of farm labour in | 
the XTiiited States to be a fraction over 2r> dels. (60 rupees) per i 
mouth, or very nearly 1 dol. (2 nipees) per day for the working ^ 
linio--ix*rhaps over that, if duo ivllow«ance was made for bad , 
weather and other contingencies. In striking contrast, wc note j 
returns recently published as to the prices paid for agricultural | 
l.iboiir in Europe. Tims in Belgium the price re])ortetl is equal 
to 8 annas and 4 pics per <lay witliout food, the variation 
being from 6 annas 9 pies to 12 annas lO pies in extreme cases. 
Day labourers, in harvest, get from 1 rupee 3 ainias 2 pies 
to 1 rupee 8 annas a day. One report from Prussia is about 
the samo rates ; two others aro much lower, one stating the 
wages in suminor and hiirvest at the rate of 4 annas 10 pies 
to 6 annas 6 pies a day without victuals, tho other at 11 annas 
6 pics for summer work in general. In Switzerland, prices 
vary from 4 rupees to 8 rupees per month with board, and 
from 1 rui^ee t<^ 1 ruiioe 3 annas 2 pies a day without. In 
Galicia, labourers receive 5 annas 9 pies a day in summer, 

3 annas 10 ijiea a day in winter, 7 unnas 8 pies to 9 annas a 
day in harvest with no rations. In Silesia, men got boai\l and 
lodging and 40 niixjes a year. In Hungary wages vary very 
much, but are mostly paid in provisions, generally about 28 
rupees a year in money, 60 bushels of grain, food for a cow and 
pig, and fuel and lodging free. In Fnuice, one report says 
12 annas 2 pies a day in summer, and 9 aiuios 7 pies in winter 
without provisions; another, 120 to 140 rupees a year with 
board ; another, from 6 to 12 rupees a month, and another gives 
a table of rates paid for piece work, in which we find— cutting 
hay, clover, lucerne, Ac. ; first cut, per acre, 1 nipeo 10 annas 
11 pics, second cut, 1 rupee 6 annas 5 pies, cocking the same, 
10 annas 3 pies per acre ; reaping oats, wheat, Ac., with the 
hook, 2 rupees 9 annas 7 pies per acre; putting in sheaves 
not bound, 10 annas 3 pies per acre; binding, 5 annas 1 pie, 
|)er 100 ; hand-sowing cereals, 3 annas 6 pies per ticre ; 
spreading manures or lime, 11 annas 2 pies per acre. 


In our last number of the AgrieuUwral OaaetU we pub- 
lished a memorandum by Lieutenant-Colonel Boddam on 
ploughs. AVe have since discovered that the fiacts recorded in 


the memorandum ore drawn from the Bcpcfrb of the Bzpm- 
mental Farm at Madras, and it is but jnstioa to thO author 
of the Report that we should place the frict before our readers:-— 

Lieut Colonel BoddanCs Memo, in 


Qovemment Faitn Report, dated 
April 1, ISn. 

The Report at page 28 records 
the results of expeiimente with 
iron ploughs, and apeaks favour- 
ably uf certain small iron ploughs 
made by Messra. Ransome A Sims, 
and Messrs. Howard A Co., and 
adds that they cost, in Madras, 
rupees 35 each. * 

Para 210. A combined plough, 
that is one made of wood and iron, 
was ma<le on the farm. 

Para 212. It is a swing-plough 
with wooden stilts and pole, and 
the 'whole of the iron-work, mould- 
board included, consists uf male- 
able iron. We thus avoid the loss 
and ann€»yance the breakage of list- 
ings so frequently causes. Where- 
ever there is a village smith, the 
plough oiui l>e moileiip or repaired. 
Tliis phnigh only weighs seventy 
])oun<ls, and can be conveniently 
cairied from field to fiehl, and it 
is HO constructed that tho driver 
while working is always close to 
his cattle. 

Para 217. The Xiitive plough 

cuts out a triangular fuiTow, while 
the furrow maile by the English 
plougli is rect4uigular. The result 
is that 'while the English plough 
cleans out its furrow, and leaves 
the undor'Siu*face level, the Nativ’^e 
) dough leaves n ridged under-sur- 
face, nearly half of tho land being 
unploughed. 

Par.i 218. Again, the English 
plough inverts the soil and brings 
up e«ich time a fresh surface, ■while 
the Native plough, or Cultivator, 
Jis it ‘^houhl be called, leaves the 
soil in its original i)osilioii. 

September 12th 1871. 


My ewe Qazeiie, doded July 1871 . 

Colonel Boddam repomtncnda 
Ransome A Sims* small Iron 
plough, and says they cost about 
rupees 86 each. 


This combined plough only 
weighs 70 lbs., and costs made up 
at Madras Rs. 16 ; in a village 
w'ould be made up probably for 
Rs. 10. It can be oonvemently 
carried from field to field, and it is 
so constructed, that the driver 
while working is near his cattle. 


Tho Native plough cuts out a 
triangular furrow : the English 
fdough a 1 ‘ectangular one : while 
the English plough cleans out its 
furrow, and lea\es the under- sur- 
face level ; the native one leaves a 
ridged under-surface, nearly liidf 
of the land being unworked. 


The English plough invert the 
soil and brings up each time a 
fresh surface, while the Native 
apology leaves the soil much in its 
original jKJsition. 


Colonel Boddam no doubt made an oversight in omitting to 
notice the authority whom ho was quoting Mr. Robertson 
of tho Madras Farm. 


CAN FAKMTNei BE TAUGHT. 


{From Nott*8 Guardiaii,) 

Can farming bo taught P — or are its secrets only to bo 
penetrated by long years of experience I The answer to either 
question is, we believe, neither decidedly yes or no, and the 
truth probabW lies somowhero between the two. In considering 
tile suliject of agricultural education, wo can hardly insist too 
much oil the difibronce between a knowledge of certain facts 
and practical experience. 

Knowledge of facts may be acquired through observation 
from books aud by mixing with men of practical skill. Ex- 
perience must bo personal, and extend over suoh a length of 
time as to bring us face to face with every difficulty that may 
besot our path. Hence, while a large amount of knowledge may 
bo gained m a comparatively short time, an experience is only 
to be achieved by a lifelong service. In answering the question 
as to whether farming con be taught, we must exclude the 
idea of fliving to the pupil a personal experience, with all its 
concomitant advantages, and consider only tho best means of 
imparting the result of the experience of others in the form of 
well-ascertained facts bearing u^ion his future walk in IKe. To 
this theoretical part of his instruction must be added every 
opix>rtanity for acquiring a knowledge of the daily routine of 
farm work, in which ho also should engage. 

First, it must be giwtecl that a Imowledgo of facts, bearing 
directly on farming, will evento^y be of inestimable value ; or, 
in other words, that a period or tuition, or at least of study, 
is essential to the future well-being of the ibnner. It is true 
that at a recent meeting of Royal Agrioultoral Society, a 
leading member of the Council spoke of the attainment of a great 
agricaitnral knowledge as easy, that a man who had mastered 
certain abstruse and diffioult branohas of sd^aoe would have 
Uttle difficulty in conquering the details of farming. We do not 
agree 'to thi^. We believe that long and carelhl study is 
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required before an intelligent man iK>sfle8ses an extended know- 
ledge of tfie art of agritcalture, untraAimelled by fooUeh preju- 
dicai, lUitd witii the Oi^acity to modify methods under norel cir- 
comstimoe^ ; mi wo also believe thai to ensure miocess a man 
must pe trained to his busiiiess^ and that this particularly 
applies ho Tanning when followed as a profitable occupation. 

We hardly thiiHc it uecessaiy to trouule our readers^ with argu- 
ments to prove what all intelligent aCTiculturists allow, 
namely, that a training in practical agriomtiire is essential, a 
knowledge of theoretic^ agrioiilture desirable, oaid that on in- 
sight into branches of sciuncu, directly or indirectW Iwariiig 
upon agriculture, is valuable to the young farmer. How thon 
18 this extended view of agriculture to bo ontaiued P Wo do not 
know of any one place which provhles for all these wants, and if 
a place existed, professing to meet the agricultural student and 
inaugurate him fully, scientifically, and practically, into the 
mysteries of his art, we should doubt its efficacy. No : the agri- 
ciutural student must go through iiioio than one phase of instruc- 
tion, and ho must be content to give a considorablo length of time 
to the prosecution of his studios. Farming can be taught just 
as much as medicine, or law, or engineering ; but do not lot us 
think that the student of one or other of these subjects can 
dispense With the subsequent school of exjieriouco anymoio 
than he could have ddiie without the previous training of 
lecture-room, the hospital, or the workshops. 

How then has fi^rmin^ to bo i.aught f First, in the field, under 
the tuition of a good agnculturist, .and where manual work forms 
a portion of the daily instruction. Every young man intended for 
a farmer should thus lie fuiuiliari/od with operations, usages, 
technicalities, the habits of cattle and sheej), the ways of 
labourers, |,nd the Immlling of implements. He must not, how- 
ever, rest here. Ho is not likely under these circumstances 
to satisfy his cravings for more knowledge as to the reason of 
all he sees. He wants a (loei>or insight, and he will find neither 
farmer, bailiff, nor labourer, able to supidy him with what he longs 
for. It. is at this stage that an Agricultural College becomes 
essential, an institution whore systematic instruction is given 
upon .agriculture, and the sciences assoeiated with it. Chemistry, 
geology, botany, veterinary, surgery, mathematics, drawing, not 
only throw a flood of light iq)on the jiatli of the agricultur.al 
student, but raise him to a higher level, and render him an aceom- 
plishod agriculturist as well as a pi*actieal fanner, a man whom 
landlords will respect, and whom agents will not trample upon 
one to act as leaven in the agricultural community, and to hasten 
on a bettor time. Wo only wonder that in a grc.at country like 
this, more attention has not been bestowed upon so direct a 
method of encouraging agricultural progress. 

Our relatives across the Atlantic arc more eiiorgotic in this 
particular. We read of a prosi)eetive “ Agricultunal Mining 
and Mechanical Arts' ('ollege’' in (’alifomia, where, in ad<litiou 
to the congressional grant, the Ijegislature gives the C^ollege 
all interest accruing S-om the sale of l.'i, 00 (». ficrcs of laud, fn 
Connecticut a large grant is made to further the Slieflield 
scientific branch of Vale College, where a coui-su of in.struction 
in agriculture occupies the seven winter months. In Delaware, 
the Legislature passed an Act iu iyn7 for e^itablishiug a “ College 
for Agi’icultural and Mechanical Arts.” “ Illinois claims to 
have dieeii the first to make iiii effort for the appropriation 
of national lands to encourage industrial education.” As 
early as 1861 the subject was ventilated, and in 1853 a request 
was made to Congress, asking for a grant of laud, n<»t less in 
value than 600,000 dollars, ‘‘for the endowment of Indus- 
trial Universities in each Stiite.” Finally, a College was estab- 
lishod in Champagne County, with an agricultural department, 
and experimental and model farms, gardens, and ornamental 
ground, to the extent of l,<i 00 acres. Such facts indicate the 
value attached to systematic instruction in agi'icultuiv in the 
United States of America, a country were the population is no 
greater than oiu* own, and whore the immtMise .area prevents, to a 
great extent, that comiictition in land which wo see at home. If 
they value a course of instruction in^ agricultural science, should 
we not look upon it as ijositively essential. We conclude that 
great liouefit will follow a period of study at our own English 
Agricultural College, and tliat subsequent residence with a first- 
rate agriculturist, or better still, with a gentloiiiau who combines 
practical farming with the work of a large estate, will complete 
the possible trait ling for a mmi who is intended to take 
a good position in the agricultural world. 


AGRI-HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY, CALCUTTA. 


cultivation op cereals in upper indiaT 
Tnx papsr first submitted was on interesting oommunioation 
from Mr. W. H. Halsey, Secretary of the Public Gardens at 
Puwnpprit ^ respecting oertahi kinds of cereids raised in that 
garden and elsewhere, of which he sonde siiecimeus^ and requests 
3 OOT. . ^ 


a i-oport thereon. The following are Mr. Halsey’s remarks and 
report of the Society’s Grain Committee: — 

I was vor}’ much struck by Mr, Robertson’s account of hn 
experimont with soleotod seed in the Boolundshuhur district, 
published by tho Society in the middle of May 1870, and oonse- 
ijucntly applied to him for a sample to try in our farm hero. 
He was good enough to send roo a seer, but owing to its having 
been 1 )a 4 lly harvested, a gi’cat deal of tho seed hod lost its ger- 
minating iiowern, and 1 had rejiCatodly to resow tho patch of 
ground I selected for it. TJio Imd was average don^ut and woll 
manured, and tho only difibrence in tho cultivating I made was 
to put tho seeds in one foot apart instead of two. After reiieatod 
resowing 1 got tho crop pretty ovoii, and after it was once up, it 
grow luxuriantly with a very course large-leaved straw, very dark 
in colour. It was very lato in ripening, ami was considerably 
injured by what is called “ giroUc'* here, and iu England rust. 
As the area however was <mly 484> square yards, the out-turn 
was tot) small to give any roUablo result per acre. 'I'lio average 
numbor of cars from a single grain was GO, with an average of 62 
grains to the ear. To an iuexpcrioncod eye it looked a vei’y fine 
class of whoat,^d being iiiexi^erionced in the classes of India 
wlieat, I showw it to somo of tho grain-dealers in t)ie bazaar ; as 
in duty bound they all said it was very fine, and on asking them 
if they know where it came from, they immediately said tlie 
Doccan. I then asked them why they did not import it, and 
they all said no one would buy it, it nuule such very dirty-colourod 
flour ; 0110 man informed mo tliat he got iq) some lakhs of luaiinds 
of it for the (‘ommissariat after the mutiny, but w.is objected to, 
and had it not been for the scarcity in those days, he would have 
boon unable to part with it. 1 afterwards took it to tho Govcni- 
meut milier, IVfr. Eastaway, who informed mo it was of no use 
whatever to him, he eouM not make llour out of it, that it would 
do to make soojee of, but from its shape and tho long hollow 
indentation in it, the stones would not be able to take tho husk 
ott‘, and that every English miller would condenm it. 

“ T think, tliori'fore, it would be advisable to place the sample 
No. 2 I have Rent down before the tnillers and grain-dealers in 
Calcutta, for their opinion, before any further oiicouragemeiit is 
given to the cultivation of it. 

“As an experiment I also tried the effec*t on some white wheat 
purcluisetl in the ba/iuir for tho imrpose, and eultiviitod under 
exactly the same cireiimstances hofch as to soil, area, irrigation, 
&c. The i-e.sult wiis — each grain produced the high average of 
0(> ears, each ear avenigiiig 42 grains ; l)iit iiu fort in lately the grain 
was sacrificed to the (puintity of straw, and was so wretchedly 
poor, that my superintendent, in my .ihseiice, fed tho fowls with 
it, and I am uiiahle to semi ^ou n sample of it. I am satisfied 
to conduct such an #experinieiit as this ; some artificial manure 
would he necessary, the characteristic of which would l>t» to in- 
erojvsc the weight of thc‘ grain. There Wiis oIbo another dr.xwliafiik 
to both cxpiu’iments ; they took a good mouth Imiger to come to 
maturity than the country wheat under onlinary eireumstiuicus, 
and this necessitated frequent extra waterings which, as pointed 
out by Mr. Biidgeman, is a fatal drawback necos.sitating as it 
does additional expense. 

“As my attention has been drawn to the subject of tho weight 
and out-turn of wheat and barley cnqis in tliis country, it may 
not bo out of place if 1 give 3^11 the infoniiatioii 1 have gathered 
on tho subject. 

“ For this purpose T have put iq) six hags of grain nuinhorod 
and labelled in aix^ordaiice with tho ae< onq)anying tahle, and I 
shall fool obliged if you will take eA cry opportunity to test tho 
figures contained therein. Should tlay, as 1 believe, turn out 
correct, T sliall have establishetl tlie fju*t that weight for weight. 
Indian wheat and barley are as good as English grain, and that 
our doficionoy is only in the out-turn ; ( iv/o : if we only had tl)et^ 
manuro they have in England, we should have nothing L) learn 
from thfit country iu the niattor of growing wheat aiul harhy. 
Oats I have always found light m comparison xvith English seed, 
but I wproheiid there is no sucli <liftorence in this staple, but 
could oe romodiod by manure. 

“ It will bo imdorstood that my average weights and average 
yields are distinctly averages, that there are both higJicr weights 
and higher 3 dolds na there arc lower weights and lower yields, 
and in inviting oritiewm on this table, I wish my erincs to 
thoroughly imdorstond this, and not to argue on oxcoptloual 
ciroumstanoes 
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Rc.poTt of ihci Ofnin CommiUco c^vidui sdoihhs of ccrvafs 

Hulnnitted hij W» II. llahvi/f / icy ., Secretary^ Pnhhc Ganlof, 
Caiviijwre. 

Keofl Mr. IfulsoyN letter desoriiitivo of ilio above buinploH, 
and after iuspoctiou thereof, wo beg to report w follows ; — 

AViieat. 

No. 1. Is good floury wheat, but not suitable for soojeo. 

No. 2. Flinty, worse than CJuiigajelly, no use for flour. 
Soojoc might bo nuide from it, but the loaf wouM not bo go<nl, 
will not do for mixing ; a very undesirable description. 

No. 3. Good dooda, readily saleable aud tiie most serviceable 
for flour and s(K)jec. 

Baulky. 

No. 4. Goiintry ; nice gmin, colour fair. 

No. 5. Grain good ; not so heavy, colour of flour mucli winter. 
No. 6. A very line barley. 

Oats. 

No. 7. From English seed, best. 

No. 8 Fivun Gawiiporo seed, ordinary sample. 

No. 9. Ditto. from Patna, better than No. 8. 

JiraohM— That the thanks of the Committee Ik) tendered to 
Mr. Duncan, of the Phoenix Mills, for meeting the Committee, 
and for the assistance rendered by him. — Ayri^HwiicuHural 
Socici]f9 Proceedings. 


COMPTON'S PATENT CHEMICAL MANUBE. 



sure in roPoHing tho results on the small quantity of * Compton’s 
Patent Chemic^ manure ’ you sent me up. I af^pUea it as 
directed on 5 cottahK of land, boinff a portion ox 30 which 

I sowed in paddy, aud which I haa manured with axujxial tenure. 
Tho former gave me a produce at tho rate of 30 mannds 
the biggah (of 14,400 square feet), while the latter yidded about 
12 mauiids. 

My tenants, who had sown paddy all round my fidd, were 
fowing to the bad season) very unsuccessful with their I 

(lout believe that on an average they got more^ tbau 3 fuaundB 
tho biggah. I should observe that my land was highly cultivated, 
well ploughocl, and twice weeded; wneroas my ryots only weeded 
their lanus oucc. My opinion is that tho chemiw manure would 
answer very well for all crops in India, and that it would pay. 
I should have boon glad to have used two tons of it with my 
winter crops of wheat, barley, and oats, if 1 could have got ii'* — 
ibid. 


COTTON FROM MUNIPORE. 


Read tho following letter, dated 29th June, fi’om Major-General 
W. F. Nuthall, Ofliciatiug Political Agent, Munipore, regarding 
the sample of cotton already noticed ; — 

“ In compliance with your request I now send you by banghy 
post, a larger sample of tho Munipore cotton. • It was purchased 
in the market in this town where cotton is exposed for salo all 
the year round. Scarcely any piece-goods arc imported into the 
country, owing to the difficulty of obtaining carriage acros.s tho 
hills, and the Muiiinorees therefore maninacture most of tho 
clothing they use in aomestio life. 

** 1'iiis specimen was the best that could be obtained, but I 
am not aware of any varieties, excepting that which naturally 
results from growth of the same seed in tho liills and in the valley, 
the climute of which is less favourablo to it. I paid 2 annas 
() pics for this specimen, which weighs 7 chittacks ; tho rato per 
imiuiid therefore would bo Rs. 14 annas 4-4-7 

‘‘ It is principally grown by tho tribes around the valley, and 
the demand is such that many of them, tho Cookies especially, 
arc in better circumstances than the ixioplo of the plains. This 
j.s evident from tho liberal prices they pay for articles they requiri» 
such as gongs, das, &c. 

‘‘ This cotton, although of so good a tpiolity, receives no culti- 
^ alioii whatev cr, nor is the land manurod, excepting with the 
asiies of the jungle which grew upon it, fresh land being taken 
up every year. ’J’ho seed is sown broad-cast, and one or two 
weeding is all the attention it afterwards receives. 

The soil on tho lower slopes of the hills, east of the valley, is 
a rich hLu'k loam, better adapted for cotton than any I have 
^ceii in India, and there are liimdreds of acres available, aud I 
believe that all difficulties as to carriage might be removed ; but 
at present there are insuperable obstacles to outer prise, not the 
leiust of which, is want of intelligeiiec on the part of tho Munni- 
l)ore (hn'ernmcnt to its own interests and that of its subjects. 

** I came here just in time to prepare a field of cotton in my 
own grounds, on tho prinnciple recommended by Mr. Logan, 
aud published in the Government Gazette, and it is coming on 
very well. Tho result 1 will cominunicato in due time.” 

Read also the remarks of tho members of the Cotton Committee 
on this sample : — 

Mr. M. Henderson . — Tliis is a remarkably good sample of In- 
dian c<>tton, free from stiyns and seed, fair length ana strength 
of staple, and altogether a very desirable description for home 
consumption. I would value it at about 8Jrf. per lb. in Liverpool. 

F urthor particulars from General Nuthall would be desirable, 
say, the quantity mw produced, the quantity that coiM be pro- 
duced, and tho nature of tho difficulties in tne way of increased 
cultivation and transport.” 

Mr. J Thomas . — “ This sample for Bengal cotton has a very 
good staple, about equal to the best Bhomerghur that comes to 
this market, but is inferior to that produced on the Bombay side, 
both iu lon^h of staple and silkiness. 

“ The colour is very good, but I think it would be impossible 
to get cotton ill any quantity so thoroughly clean as this is. In 
rny opinion it would not bring here more than Bs. 3 over tho 
price of fair Bengal, though it would probably be worth about 
fid. per lb. in Liverpool. It would be much f^oied here (if well 
cleaned) for the China market.” 


The Secretary laid on the table several communications re- 
specting this manure. The Goveniment of India'placed at the 
disposfd of the Society at the close of 1 869, a small quantity there- 
of which had been distributed to various applicant^ but nf3re es- 
iieoially to Managers of Tea Gardens in Assam and Coohay. The 
results have, in most instances, proved of a neg^i^ ^aroctor. 
The only really satisfactory return is that of Mr. G. C. D* 
of Aurungabad Factory (Moorshedabad District), as detailed in 
tho following letter, dated November 1870: — 

“I am in rooeipt of your favour of yosterday, and 1 have ploa- 


Mr. T. H. Mosley . — This sample is somewhat irregular in 
length of staple as was the case with the small muster upon which 
I reported for General Nuthsdl in April last, and au^ irregularity 
i.s doubtless a result of the want or care in cultivation to which 
he refers iu his letter. The cotton represented is however a 
valuable and very useful description for home oomnunption, and 
the best specimen of hill growth I have ever esen, being isoft to 
the feel, of good colour, and fair staple in length and s^ength of 
fibre— present value in the Liverpool miuket would be to 

SJd. per lb., taking mid Orleans at 9|d. per lb. 
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*'It wilioo inierestiDg to learn the result of General Nuthall's 
own e:i|mriment in field culture of this cotton, and moawliile ho 
mtoht f^'requeated to favour the Sooie^ with the farther parti- 
emMU vefhrred to by Ur. Honderaoii. If quantity is available, I 
060 n^roMon why a good price should not command the 8 ui)ply 
in »iod*ooQdition.’' 

l%e Seoretary mentioned he had applied to General Nuthall 
for the roqtured infbrination. 

ITAROAMOM €ULTiVATION IN TRAVANOORE* 


Tkh cultivation of cardamoms in Travancoro is gtinorally car- 
ried on in the same nmnnor as in other parts, such os Ooorg. 
As in Coorgi the pxoduotion of the spice in Travauooro is great- 
ly dependent on tlio ** processes of nature.** The last Adminis- 
tratioD Report of the Travancore Government furnishes us with 
an account of the cardamom cultivation in Travancoi*e which is 
both instinctive and interesting, and shows the increase of pro- 
duce within a short time. There are several thousand acres of 
laud whero oardamom is reared and from which the yield 
aunufdly is great ; still, in the past year, nearly 3,000 acms were 
agUn opened for cultivation, which in two years more must pro- 
duce tneir first crop, and increase the revenue of the T?ircar 
from this source. In the Travancore forests, or those regions 
generally knowifos the Cardamom Hills, the cultivation of car- 
dsmotna does not seem to be attended with much difficulty, but 
is thus carried on : — A suitable piece of land, such as presents 
the growth of wild cardamoms and large trees, is selected by 
the ryot, and a “ blaze is then run on the trees, to mark the 
boundaries.** As the appearance of cardamom plants is depend- 
ent on the rains, the best time to commence operations would 
be in March. In this month “ the under jungle and all growth 
np to 8 to 10 inches in diameter is cut down and a few large 
trees of soft and rapid growth are felled over at a distance of 
about 100 feet apart. This is ullowe<l to lie and rot, and in 
September or October foilwing the young plants begin to show. 
When the young plants are too crowded, it is usual to tliiu them 
out, leaving from four to six feet clear between the cluinp.s. 
When there are largo open Bi»acos, young plants are tr4ans[»lanted 
to fill them up.** It must be observed that this is precisely what is 
done iu the CJoorg forests, there being no systematic planting and 
manuring in the cultivation of cardamons. But iu Travancoro the 
cardamon plants, we find, do not appear till after three or four 
mouths after the setting in of the rainy season, altliough the fel- 
ling of the trees is go norally c<niiploted before the end of April. 

“ After the opening of the garden, the lloport states, it is usual 
to leave it undiaturl>od for two years, but in the third year a 
light weeding is done, and the scanty crop picked. I n the fourth 
year, when the rhizomes will have 8 t(» K) steins previous to the 
crop l^ing gathered, a thorough weeding is gone through with 
lioes and fauvos.’* The collection of the croi)s is generally »h)no 
in November, prerious to which arrangeinonts are made to liavo 
the gardens watched, neighbours as well as outsid^Ts .ire ever 
ready to rob the produce which fimls a rejuly sale in tin* Madura 
villages.” Afrer arranging these prcliininaries, we observe it 
stated that “early in November, gangs of coolies begin to uiako 
thoir appearance and the woeoding is done before the collection 
of crop. Tho gardens are told oil' into ranges to which is attached 
a camping ground or tavaluni. These lamltnns ai*e usually in 
tho neighbourhood of a streain and of rocks which have to an- 
swer the inirpose of barbecues. Each ryot has his division told 
off of theso rocks, which ownership' has been probably handed 
down for generations, and very t'^nacious they arc of these claims. 
The cultivators make their advances to coolies all o\'er tho M.a- 
dura district. As soon as the weeding has boon done, the gather- 
ing begins. The racemes with the fruit on them are pulled off 
the plants and brought into tho tavalum in cumblies or sacks. 
The day after, before the coolies go out to the gardens, tho cai)- 
sules are Btripped off the racemes and tho quantity picked mea- 
sured. A cooly will gather about parahs under favourable cir- 
cumstances. The cardamoms are then spread out on tho rocks 
to dry, and remain exposed to the sun and dew for four days and 

nights.*' I 

soil of the Cardamom Hills is greatly adapted to the cul- 
tivation of cardamoms. Wo observe that the best soil siiitable 
for the growth of the cardamom plants is “ a rich vegetable 
mould.** In sttch a soil the plants will bear for many years, but 
in a poor one, we are told, they soon die out, after perhaps yield- 
ing nVQ or 6 crops. It is a ^ufiarity in the growth of cardamoms 
that the plants require much shade under which they grow “ in 
great luxuriance*' ; thus, as it is remarkod, the cultivation 
to the spite has one advantage over that of coffee or 
tea, that is, in its being carried on without loss to tho 
country of its forests. Tlie cardamom thrives best at an eleva- 
tion of about 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, but it is 
fWirik# elevations varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. Thus, tho 
dififofettoe of the respeotive elevations of toe several hills, and 
consequently the di&ienoe of oUxnate shows two varieties of the 

4 001 . . • 


cardamom in tho Travancore forests. These two varieties bear 
“ distinctive difforonco to each other in seasons o^orop,^^ge of bear* 
ing, and also in the apnearauoo of the friiit or oapsole.*^ Tl» Per- 
rayer apiiears to divitle the sites where each of thiMM Vffrieties 
appear, tho cardamoms on the east of tho river being Jenown' 
tho Ifagara alum and on the west as the Cwnnet aUtm. '(ho 
cUum flowors iu April and May and tho froU matunsa 
in Decombor and January, while the Utter flowers in April ' mid 
the crop ripens in Ootobor and Novembor. Tho yiolu in the 
gardens to the oast of tho Porpoyor river is greater than in tho 
Uunueu alum forests. For this difference, the respective eleva- 
tions of tho two forests, and the variation in the rainfall, are 
accountable. East of tho Perrayor, tho minfall for the year 
hardly exceeds 100 inches, ami the devotion is somewhat high, 
but to the west of it, iu the Ctuinoe alum district^ the rain&ll 
is much heavier, boing from 1 50 to 200 inches in uie year, odd 
the elevation is generally lower, and the country more exposed 
to high monsoon winds. 

We do not think that a correct estimate of the cost of the 
Xiroduction of cardamons, and the quantity of yield of a given 
area of ground, can be arrived at in tho present state of 
cultivation in Travancore. There is no regular system of 
growing, and tho cost and out-turn not only very great, aooor- 
diug to tho soasons, but havo hitherto afforded no data to 
capitalists who m<ay wish to invest iu cardamon cultivation, 
owing to the dosiiUory mamior in which tho gardens havo 
been attoiulod to. Tho ryots do not care to secure always 
a good out-turn, and “when a bail crop is anticipated, tho 
gardens usually begin to deteriorate, for tho owners then 
look only to the g.ithoring of tho crops, and unless compelled, 
will hardly weed or attend to tho cultivation.” To capitalists, 
however, who intend to invest in cartlainon cultivation, tho 
fact that from 20,000 to 30, COO acres of forest in Travancore 
are yet available, must appear inviting; and theso acres 
ropreaoiit an aimiial ^ield of 250 to .300 tons of the spice, which 
to tho procluoer, ai'cordiiig to the present rates paid by tho 
Travancoro Sircar, is worth from fivo to seven lives of I7a]^>cos. 
Cau therefore the truth of the observation that “ a cardamon 
jungle is amine of wealth to its i)o.ssoss(n*** bo denied P 
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l^hc Editoi* of the Indian Dally Ncw 9 * 

"If wlffit Dr. William C’aroy wrote at tho time of his pros- 


pectus for on Agricultural and Horticultural Society for India was 
carried tnit, h great dcaN)f knowledge would be saved, i, o., “ a 
body of men eng.iged in the panic pursuit from .a joint stock of 
their information ami exporionec*, and thereby put every indivi- 
tlujil iu possesion of the suni-t()tal acquired by them all.” 

After reading of the 0 [)ium blight, and .seeing uo satisfactory 
conclusion arrived at, I mtLst mention that alxiut sovx*ntccn years 
ago I had my indigo crop similarly attacko<l by blight, that is to 
s,vy, we had all at once some days of heavy rains, and for three 
mouths a succession of dry weather. A hard crust had forincxl 
on the surface of the indigo fields, and tho plants wore dying 
away. 1 at first (the plant lielng three feet high) thought that it 
was for want of noiirishmont, but tho spot being near to tho 
bullock-sheds, wfioro I ha»l some 250 head of eattlo, of course it 
w.as absunl. [ took up some of the plants, split tlioni in two, 
and found from the root right up that a black mark had gone ii]» 
through tho pith of tho stem, and as it went up so gradually, tho 
leaves fell oil and tho stalks withered. 

I callod a Committee, Many opinion.s were given. (I hod dug 
doep in places wliero tho blight was, and found it warm where 
the hand was liohl, and so formed my own opinioid. As tho Com- 
mittee were all natives, their conclusions were that tho devil or 
hhooth had got into the plant. 1 said no ! he hoM got into the 
earth, and wc must have him out with the plough, which, in my. 
mind, was nothing moro or less than that soino unaccouiitablo 
deleterious gas hod become confined, and could not csca^ie. I 
ploughed the whole up, pulling up the blighted plants, and sowing 
more seed. This save<l all the good, and seed vegetating, got a good 
field, to the astonishment of the natives, and did tho same to tlio 
whole cultivation. From that d.ay I mode it a rule not to sftvo 
tho plough. The native plough does not go deep enough. Indigo 
is more hardy than p<»i>py, the latter requiring cold and dew, but 
not rain ! It is really wonderful that our nilors have not long ^o 
given up tho monopoly ! and allowed everyone to caltivatcnby 
license or certain tax jier l)eegah, tobacco ah^, instead of that uii- 

g jpular inedkno tax which is now creating such bad feelings* 
erhaps you may recollect that fanatical sect or race, the Alkalies, 
iu tltb Punjab ! They wore thorns in old Ruujoet Singh*s side, 
but ho was a match for them ; they hsA thoir agents everywhere ; 
he kept their high Prie.st under sui'veillance at Lahore, and dealt 
summarily with all that turned up ; there can scarcely Iw a doubt 
but they are at the bottom of all the murders now taking {daoe. 

1 feel astonished that Government high officials ahould go to 
Ck>urt or elsewhere on duty, without the attendaxioe of orderlies. 
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Thv Darjf t Vnuj U'll.s of cnormnns pi’odnco of tea in the 

Torai fmm plantofl 4 by 4. I believe that tbo Torai was 

virgin .soil when phuited, and sneh a soil isex|>e.ctod tt) nmuitiiin 
[ilaiits for seven years without being nnuiurcMl ; they will then (Vm 
away ; but wo may well fancy at 4 by 4 the roots must grow 
into each rdhor's branches also, leaving no space for plucking, 
and wo may well imagine how soon tlio soil will become exhau-stod, 
light being known to exercise coiisi^lerablo inHuence on vogetation. 

The analysis of each variety of plant leads to a knowledge of 
the salts required from <hc soil, and aii analysis of the soil itself 
l>ormita us to discover what eleinonts are defieient and wdiat 
manures arc required. Upon an exact knowledge (»f those facts is 
built up the whole syst(‘ni of rational agi*icultnu‘. 

The exhaustion of soil arises from the absorption of the e.ssen- 
iial salts by the crops, and not from the disappe<ir.UKM* (‘f its 
huiiuiB or carbonaceous matter, as has bocii .siq)posc<l until tlio 
time of Liebig ! 

The [irodiico of Hugiir is falling off rruch for t ho la.st twenty 
years for want of e.xotic rattoops ; the planting of tlu- same rat- 
toon in the sanio land or soil has naturally died .iway ' and the 
making of ghoor in this district gives a profit of 100 ])(n* (vut. in>w. 

The same may bo said «if all the seeds in Indi.i. M'he /emindars 
do not interest thenisSolvos in such thing.'^. 'Ha* con.soqiitMKe 
will he, that India will import, when it could, by fn-opi r manage- 
mout, all and every article of eonsumptum I — N'oiirs, See. 

l*Ro Bono IH iilko. 

C’hiuHurah, 23iul Soptembor 1^71. 
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THK (‘ATTLK BHKKDIVG KSJAIlLTSIl.MKNT AT 
]l()(L\S( )()1L 

In llie Soiitli- West corner of the M n.soic rnnince, about thirty 
miU's from tlu' town «>f .Mysore and a's many from th(‘ frontun* of 
( V)org, lies the little towni of lloonsoor, \\Iii<‘h from ht*mg the 
1 lead (^tuartevs of the ( \itile I>ro(‘d'ng FMablisliment, plays no 
small part towards the gcmeral v;elfaiv of l he ecanitry, and as 
sueh deserves snrci.il liots>^/li onr eolnmiis. At, this point tlio 
Lnteinnaiitoi'rl n ri\er, a tributary of tbe ( '.i\ei;>, whieh tjiki's it-> 
rise in the Lramagheny Hills ludssteii W ynaad and ( ’oorg, is 
cr<»ssed b^ a tine bridgi', built it is Naal snhHj^j^irs .igo b\ .i 
Doctor with ongiueevmg nvocli\ ities. .1 udgiii^T^m tin' capital 
m.miiev in w’hicb the wMa*l< has stooil, \\(‘ dniiht nobthatlloon- 
snor was as fort unatii in those daNS m its Kscnl.v]dus as m it- 
Kngineer, and that lie had time enough and to sn.trc to devote 
himself to the latter duts's, wliieh m-nv redound so mm li to In's 
credit. It is said also that the two line mansions in tlu- [»la<‘e 
owe tlu'ir largo and lofty rooms t<» his having eiidf.'ivomvd. in 
days wJien labour was chea[» ami tirnher in tlie neiglibourmg 
forests w’as abund.int, to outvie the romini.s.sariat Otticer in then* 
eonstruetion. II is house, tnue the [»ro[»ert> of Sir Mark Cnbbon, 
wlien in charge of the f.irm, i.s now tenanted by Captain Uow- 
laml.-ion, ami the ollii'r more mipoHing munsion, wdth its ierr.iccs 
oiithe baiiUs of the rl^e^, is being converted, by tliat entei’pnsing 
I’liiiitei', Mr. Donald Stewart of ( 'oorg, into a Cotfee ( 'leaning 
I'lstablishment. Another inqiosing pile of buililings ut lloonsoor 
are tlio foniuT < 'ommissiariat Olliees. with a tibl elnmnoy. They 
are inov oeiupied paHly ns a Talook (hitiherry and partly as a 
store rocMH for sandal, for wITk’Ii trei* Llit* surrounding ecaintiv is 
famed. Nor far from the nlhce.s are lh«‘ (battle Lines, wdiicli, 
under the .su])ervisioii of Siih-( 'onduetor 'riniins, are kej)t in 
most heautifiil order. Hero may he seen iqiw.ird.s of loO pans of 
four-ycar-old hulhs-ks heing trained to [>nll sui^,- guns, ami 
to moot tho drafts from the numerous st.ition-. in India 
and Ihirmah whieh are garrisoned hy Madr.is tioops. Fine 
strong I'Oi'ics made from the leaf ol' tho eommon dati* i»alm 
arc used to tether the e.itth* ; and th<' nu*mhers of tlio S\d,ip«'tt 
Farm C^aiimil tee may be surpri.sed tn learn th.it Mr. Kobertson 
imade no nc\v iliscovery in rocoimnending lately the use of so.ik 
cd instead of boilod gram, as the ( bAeriimeiit r.ittle havefin- 
many years been fed on nothing eNe. A luii.ibor ofeleph.mts^ 
iuan> of them eighty years oM that h.ive done dut under 
Runjeet Singh, and a few’ eamel.s, form portion of the stud. 'I’he 
neigldionring tim*ly wooded pasture-lands ;ind t he iocmF growing 
in the larg<* tanks not farotf, furnish them with ahumhint pr»). 
vender ; addcil tii which there aro several line ]Mddoeks round 
lloonsoor, I ai w’hich hay is cultivated and stacked forfor.i-.e in 
the hot weather. Another feature of lloonsoor, deserving also 
of mention, is tlio Tannery, w'hieh formerly su})plit*d the Matiras 
Army with all its ponehes, hutf-bolts and stout Ord inn ico hoots ; 
but sineo Sir < Ihirles 'Prevelyan came down with the.diear'*, and 
CJ«>\eniment ba- taken np the idea tliat it is )>ettcr to em tnir.e^e 
Fnglipli than Joeal mauufactun', ibs gloiios are iiassiu^ nx^ay ; 
yet Maistry Shnnkrie, the Foreman of the former w'orks, to'whmn 
the piU have been made over, still employs a number of hands, 
and makes up lMK»th luiwtly for native csorjis. Aftoi* seeing the 
enpit.il riding and stoiit-wiuking boots ho tJims out, at half the 



English price, one nannot help feeling surprised that his estab- 
lishment is 'not hotter known and not mote laittolV 
hy tho phintcrw of Wynaad, Oporg, and hark 

of a small .shrub with a bright yculow flower tlio Tun* 

gadee i.s n.sod for tanning, though quaiitltias of ihi& 'firA^lau 
acacia, the bark of which is superior, have been plants found 
the compounds and paddocks for the puiqxMiie, 

•reii miles South-West of HoouHf)or in a rich, woll-wo6d6d, and 
wcll-vvatorod countnr, is tho great kaval (pasturo-land) of Hcrtia- 
^odc : w here, though the soivion hoB been unusually d|'y, tho 
I.s a fine rich greon sward, such as may bo seen iii the meadows 
of Ilain[)shirc ofs under tho camUs of Holland. Hero tho herds, 
from all tlu' kavals in Alysore, assemble for their annual inspec- 
tion. Thi.s is not such a difficult pn^cess as may bo imagined. 
There are tw’o enclosures made of wooden i>alisiufes elosely kuit- 
tc<l togcflier with hranches, tlio one in front opening out ni the 
form of tlie letter V for tho admission of tho cattle, and con- 
nected with the second oval eiiclosiu*c by a short narrow pas- 
sage, wdiich admits of only one animal passing at a time. Here 
tlie <\»mmissariat Officer is stationed w’ith his Assistant, aiwl as 
each animal passes, stock is taken, and tho yoiuig calves are 
branded wutli a red-hot iron almost instantaneously on tho flank 
or shoulder with the number of the year. Occasionally tbo 
cattle make frantic but futile efforts to break through tho bar- 
rier, arul at other times, getting timid as they approach the 
cuclo.Miro, they make a stampede, and are not brought up till 
they have raced over live or six miles of country. There is 
.scarcely a iirottier sight to l>o scon than the numerous 
herds divideil into jials according to the age of the calves. 
Tho cows aro pure white, w'lth narrow foreheads aud re- 
treating horns; while many of the hulls aro magnificent 
animals of a dark hliiish tinge, standing high above the ivst 
of the heril. Many of tho Sairvogars in charge of tho sevoriil 
herds art» fine hold-looking men. Each conic fitim u ])articular 
piirt of the country. 4'hey proviile their ow’ii drovers, ainl 
though tlio pay is sm.all, tlu'y value the post from the iiorquisites 
a]»iMTt.iining, iind from tlie position it give.s them among their 
countrymen. It should he stsxfed that Ifonagodo is not the 
only kaval heloiigiiig to H. M.’s (Government in Mysore. There 
are iqiw’.irds of dOO, sea’tered over all parts of tho country, 
file most important hoiiig the Segay (Gooda kaval near [Ta.s.san, 
file large Sludikery tank kavid in Shemoga, Tloss<lro(»g in 
( 'liittuklroog, ami .Nlagadee not far from Ikmgaku'o. The cattle 
ha\e ili(‘r<dore the advanlage ofluMiig shifted from pkice to 
pl.aee, whenever the l)«‘st ])asl iirago may ho .at the particular 
M'.isoii «)f the year, and to this in a great nu'asure is attributable 
their spinal, plnrk, and (‘ndiiruneo. Wlien Sir William IkMiison, 
w'itlj the true in^liiirtM of .in Fngli^Ii country gontloman, 
]»(‘rt'eiv('<l the N.iliie nf f lu-si' kai.d-., and I lie ^lossession of such 
.1 bnM*d of e.ittle <<> the ( Gov (*i*nmnnt, he directed iu I8(i7, tho 
re-organi/ation of tlie estabJishmont w'bicli luul been bro- 
ken iqi in Js.'jf), l)y Ins predecessor, Sir Cdi.irlos Trovoly- 
an. A number of eattk* of inferior breed hiul got mixed 
lip with tlie lienls whieh had Is'eii brought iu by the 
Siiirvegar.s, and were re-i>urcliasi‘d liy the (Govorinncnt. Ibulcr 
the excellent *)uH 4 iagemeni of J.Iajor 11. Magrath and ( 'aptain 
Howl.indson, a markiMl mitn'ovemont in tho apiiearaiico of the 
cattle Ini'' now’ taken [il.ice ; their numbers liavo incroased from 
b,0(io to 12,000, uliilc nearly all tlio bad and old o.attle have been 
weeth'd out and sold. Much disi-rimination is needed in this rc- 
8i»ect, as wtdl as m dealing with the nativi’s of the country aud tlie 
revenue oftkials, w’lio.sc iiiteri'sts often clash with those of tho 
department. It is, however, our pleasing duty to state that 
tliaiik-^ to tho fitfieors, who.se names are above recorded, no 
de]'artinent in (lie ciaintry is at pn .sent move ileservodly popular, 
and no iil.'V’o more worthy ofavjsit then lloonsoor. It is not 
e.isy' to I'aleulate tho good done t ' tiie eoiiiitiy hy the establish, 
meiit. Already it has .saved Government many thousands of 
riqiees by providing the CVnnmiR.sariat with bullocks at moderate 
eh.irgcs, and shortly it is expected that the sale of siurplus cat- 
tle wall m.ike it eulirely .self-supporting. The Mysore country 
al.so benefits, as the department has engaged to furnish olio 
liuiidrod bulls aiinuall} for breeding purposes, and they are now 
being distiilmted, at (Golonel Moaile’s direction, to villagos 
ihroughonf tlio lenglh and hreiwlth of the lan<l. Wo aro Indoot- 
vd to a valued corres])ondcnt, and to a small hut able paniphlot, 
draw'll np by (Ga[>tain Row'land.son, on the history of the ostaiilish- 
inont, for the above reliable information, which wo are convinced 
leust in-ovc interesting to a largo nurnlior of our readers. 
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Talue of nuuonire^.^ niA:^ 

^ tiJto «» pli» •• awadiil 
«rtteinflteMa^4i0p^ much of<te darkaM 
Mhmm mi wsoIbui many of ilm my stenes 
CB Uioatnitedin the {oindite and laws 
lteixiapo|!tatand^bofftto inToaligafcioiistliat 


oonq^tiottf and value of manuma, with the ^tefoating and 
important papow have been writtoig pointiim out 

tlaw miiic m aoti<m and fertilisdng eonatitnentaf all tend 
to what ia moat deairaible-^^the union of practice with 
Boknae. It iafrom the combined reaulta of practical 
omomiild^ and aoientifio research that just systems of 
huabtfidiy can be dMuoed. Farmers oawht to know 
something of Chemiitiryf and Ohemiats aomethmg of practical 
agriculture. Bloth ana aelf<*conoeit are the enemies of progress, 
ond mite a man deaf to all instruotion. The most hopeful | 
symptom of our times is the restless activity to make procress | 
and increase our boundaries of knowledge. Sir Humphrey i 


and increase our boundaries of knowledge. Sir Humphrey 
Davy has l^n styled the father of Agricultural Ghemistiy. His 
important investigations and interesting lectures in the be- 
ginning of the present century opened up the way for other able 
mvest^ators. ^though he ^vided the vegetable constituents 
into organic andmorganic matter derived from the air, water, 
and the soil, he demonstrates that the action of the atmosphere 
not only promoted those chemical combinations in the soil ne- 
cessary to vegetation, but also afforded nutriment to the grow- 
ing plant, yet his views as to the form in which tho foou was 
assimilated and prepared, wore neither clear nor distinct, owing 
to the imperfect state of the science and tho want of 
proper experiments. Liebig has the merit of being tho 
first who laid before the public clear and practical views 
of the laws and principles of vegetation, and tno economy of 
nature. He has laid tne world undor a deep and lasting obliga- 
tion for what he has done for agriculture. The novelty of his 
theories, the boldness of his opinions, and the clearness with 
which they were put forward, created a sensation among scionti- 
fio and practical agriculturists. He found that upon all soils, 
in the most voriea climates, x^lants invariably contain not only 
organic, but also a certain number of mineral snb- 
stancos, their nature and quality being osc^ained by 
finding the composition of the ashes ; that the fertility 
of the soil depended on the presence and nmoimt -of 
these fixed and mineral substances, and that carbonic acid and 
ammonia are absorbed from the atmosphere by tho loaves in 
greater quantities than what is contained in the plant. Tho 
patenting of a manure under Liebig’s name, which proved very 
unsuoessnil, led to erroneous ^^ews and mistaken opinion as to 
his theory. While nitrogenous manures are necessary, he con- 
sidered an adequate supply of those mineral constituents which 
the soil could not otherwise obtain, the most essential im- 
portant. He held that water was not only a ^olvont, but a 
nutritious element indispensable to the whoWpocess of vege- 
tation, as rain dissolves not only a certain portion of these 
mineral substances, but also supplies carbonaceous matter and 
ammonia. A shower in warm weather contains more of these 
than in cold or wet weather, and the first drops contain more 
than the last. By thunder storms, fo^s, and the distillation of 
dew and rain, considerable quantities of these fertilizing 
substances are received. Spring and river water contain about 
four times less ammonia than rain water, from which is derived i 
the fact that the ammonia is detained in tho soil, while tho i 
pure water runs on and forms ^he rivers and the springs. 

• Ccurhonic Add and 0.rygen, 

The Artilizm^ influence of the atmosphere is mainly due to i 
the carbonic aend and oxygen it contains. Carbonic acid is 
formed the decomposition and fermentation of decaying vegeta- 
bles and(»rganio matter, and the respiration of all living creatures 
and auimw whioh inspire. Oxygen, which (lenetrates into 
their lungs, oombines with tho carbon their food, forms 
oarbonio acid and is thrown off from th^bodies in perspira- 
tion and breathing. The air exhaled from their lungs is not 
wfadesome, as it oemtains from 3 to 6 per c^t. of carb^ic acid, 
while from three to ten in ten thousand is the averafjMro- 
portion in pure air. ^us every animal during life, d7ery 
hxe, and every aubstanoe under decay, paisons the air 
by sending out portions of this deadly gas. Wind stirs the air, 
and is therefore beneficial by mixing it ; but this is net suffi- 
cient for keepinff the air pure for animal Jife. The plant is the 
great ptirifiier or the air. As Host as animals and o^er carbon- 
aceouaformbog (Agents emit the poison, the whole vegetable 
wnrid abeorbs and decomposes it by means of eneigies re- 
crii^fr^^the son. In the dark, planto are mere filters. 

over this gas ia gone. From sunrise to its go- 
^ retaining oarbon, 

or fmh woody fibre, and give back osy- 
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a oonspioaoue ape^urelOke the mouth of an apimaCb^ly.in|^ 
of innumerable minute iqperturep in the extremitieB of the ficmi 
fiimished with a substance like a image, called spimglQiie. 
Plants have no stomaoh, but in the sou throu^ which the rs4i- 
cals spread, their food undergoes ajpreparation analamus to 
that which the food of animals is subjected to in their immacb. 
Their leaves are fiimished with a porous textnre for imbibing, 
and tubes and oeUs for assimilating and absorbiag the carbon 
^d gas from the atmosphere. Thus do we see the wise and 
intimate relation between animals and all living vegetables* As 
the water is distilled from the ocean, carried by the clouds and 
again deposited upon tho earth as rain and dew, so those sub- 
stances which all animals and living creatures breathe, are stirred 
by the wind, carried through the atmosphere, and again deposit* 
ed upon the earth as nutriment for tho growing plant. 

Exhaustion of the SoU. 

Soils may be oonsidered as consisting of matter in three 
distinct conditions. The first may be tenuod the active matter 
of tho soil, existing in a condition capable of being dissolvcMl in 
water, and available for entering into the oirculation of plants : 
these are the materials which mfluenoe the inunediate fertility 
of the soil, and regulate its productive character. The second is 
called the dormant matter, being insoluble in water, and 
therefore unfit for immediately entering into the structure 
of the plant ; but when acted upon by the chemical agents of 
the atmosphere and the soil, gradually changes to a soluble 
condition, and assumes an active and nutritive character. TJie 
third condition is the gritty or stony portion, tho tjrpo of tho ori- 
ginal rock from wliich all soils are pi’odiiced, being the f^ctur- 
od particles which have withstood the atmospheric agency for a 
longer period, but which gradually becomes broken up into 
a smaller and finer state, and clianges into the condition and 
ap2)oarance of the dormant matter. In all soils there is a 
progressive ndvanceyient. Bhouldthat which is stored up in an 
iiisolnblc condition be jiromatur^g^lolved by ariificial means, 
and those that are cajkfiW^flSy^he plants not be restored, 
the soil will ultimatelyT)ecome exhausted. Hence the effect of 
raising crops fi^p^itric acid and sulphate of ammonia alono, is 
more Tike Iiyfl^n2)on capital than interest, their action being 
more of a sojr&t and stimulating nature than direct food for 
the 2>lant. Wirhile wo pride ourselves on the increased produce 
we obtain, are apt to forget that it may be at the cost of a 
future diminution of the crop. Should these substances bo 
frcquentl^pplied without tho application of phosiihorio acid or 
farra-ya^^nanure, the larffl will ultimately become exhausted. 
The air constantly shifting is always prepared to yield a sup- 
ply of the feitilizing substances of tho atmosphere, so that the 
exhaustion of a soil is often due to the removal of tho fixod 
and mineral substances which it cannot otherwise obtain. Not 
that nitrogenous manures are unnecessary : on the contrary, 
if Qpxiliod in moderate quantities upon some lands, they are 
highly beneficial. Tho iiresent resources of tho soil are thus 
developed, and made available as food and nourishment for tho 
plant, although do not consider that new sources of food are 
.'i(Med to the soil. The power of bones to lighten strong 
land by their chemical action, and thus render it less 
adhesive, is small. If xiut on to a largo extent, they would 
have some effect ; but 1 i^ small Quantity usually appliea renders 
this force insignificant. iBut they increase the x'roductive 
caxiabilities of the soil by supiilying jihoaphonc acid to the 
growing cro2>s. As a general rule, manures containing ammonia 
are best adopted for soils of a cold and inoit nat ure, bones 
being most beneficial upon those of a light, dr^"ted porous 
nature, which require a much larger application of mineral' 
substances of a more firm and solid kind. The atmosphere 
2>enotTates freely through soils of this nature, and soon disin- 
tegrates and consumes the active matters contained therein. 

Farm- yard and artificial Manures. 

Manure is the term used to designate all ve^tablo and 
mineral ingredients which, applied to the soil, increase its 
productive capability, or, when exhausted by cultivation, restore 
its fertility. Manures act partly as food for plants, and 
also by their mechanical influence in assisting the operations' of 
tillage on some soils ; they frequently exert os favourable an 
influence as by the actual increase of the nutritive substanoes. 
Nature teaches us the course we ought to adopt in supplying' us 
with fkrm-yttrd manure, which must ever be the great mainstay 
of the fanner* The feitilizing constituents are present in dung, 
in states of oomb^ation which are especially favourable^ not 
onlfr to the luxuriant growth of our orops, but also to maintain 
the Itatore fert^y of the boO. It is a universal mantire, be- 
oauas it wihe constituents whioh our culrivoted crops 

reqtdra to hxiog them to peifeoUoay and is suitod for every ae- 
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scription of agriculture produce. All plaata require e eup|^ of 
organic and inorMniip eements to pronurtiiig^ VegeUtiou. Am- 
luonia, carlxm amd, and nitric acid are ▼oUwiie^ and are t^nmd 
not only in the eml, but are supplied bv ihe atmosphere-^bemg 
distinguished as the organic element of vegetation. Phosphoric 
acid, sulphuric acid, potash, soda, lime, magnesia^ chlorine, and 
sillioa are all conhneu in quantity to the sou, being of a fixed or 
inorganic nature. The' dii^overy by Chemists of the substaims 
necessary to vegetation, led to the applioation of artificial 
manures. Their nature, properties, and composition, have 
naturally received a largo amount of attention from scientific 
and practical agriculturists. It is not necessary that an 
artificial manure should contain all the constituents of the 
crop. This is a condition rarely, if ever, fulfilled. Those 
of soda, sulphuric acid, lime, and chlorine, are least 
necessary. Potash and magnesia are more important, though 
not essential Nitrogen and phosphoric acid are absolutely 
indispensable. The mrtiliziug influence of Peruvian guaim 
is genorally attributed to the ammonia, but it is equally certain 
that much of it is also due to the phosphates it contaiiiB, being 
nearly one-fourth part of the whole. A mixture of salts of 
ammonia and bones, to make tho amount of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid equal to guauo, is not so nutritious nor beneiicial. 
Quano weighs from 6ft to 70 lbs. per busliol, and leaves one-third 
of a white ash when burned ; if more than this, iidultomtion may 
bo sus^iected. Sulphate of ammonia, when puroJ is colourless, 
dissolves easy, and with very little resulue in colfl water, and 
when heated over a lamp entirely volatile, contains about 24J of 
ammonia, and from 2 to 4 of impurities. Nitrate of soda con- 
tains about 95 per cent, of tho salt, and about 5 of impurities. 
Common salt, when sprinkled upon red hot coals, flies about 
\ with a cracking noiso, out the salts of nitrate of soda do not so. 

V Crushed bones or bone-dust may be adulterated with earthy 
%%nuxtureB. Their presence may be detected by mixing with 
water, when tho lighter particles may bo washed off, leaving tho 
heavier sand and earthy matters at the bottom ; or by burning 
a weighed portion in the air at a red heat ^ if tho ash exceeds 
htilf the weight of bones, earthy or other matter has boon added. 
DisBolved bones ought to be sour to tho taste, and water mixed 
with them and allowed to atan<l should become distinctly sour. 

Thosphoric 

Phosphoric acid is used by agriculturists in two difterent 
states of combination. It may be used iiV^^hn form of tho 
ordinary phosphate of lime, which is iusolubleT^i;ater, such as 
cMsts intones, coprolitcs, &c. But there is ano*u,ier condition 
ill which, by tho aiiplication of an acid, it is biUught into a 
state of division easily dissolved in water, called \5)luble pbiiaa. .| 
phates. In bones and all other substances, phos|moric acid is 
in combination with Jimo, but sulphuric acid, with its superior 
attraction for lime, withdraws it froti tho pbosphomNleiu, and 
forms with it sulphate of lime or gypsum, and loaves Ihe. 
comiKmnd commonly known as bi-phosphate of lime, which 
eontaiiis only a third of the lime existing in bone earth phos- 
phate. Some consider that sulphate of lime, which forms so 
largo a constituent of tho analysis of superphosphate, is added 
by tho manufacturers ; but his eftbrts are more to keep it down, 
as a large proportion of it excites suspicion and distrust on the 
part of the farmer, it being iLn|>o.ssiblQ to produce bi -phosphate 
of lime without also containing one-and-half times as much 
gypsum. As the raw materials coutaiu also carbonat^ of lifKc 
esi)ecially if coprolitcs, which, by the acnl, is converted into 
sulphate, we often find a much larger amount. A point 
of great iinportauco is to determine ^’ictiier the soluble is 
always the most economical form ki which phosphates can be 
employed. That it is often so cannot be denied. 

An immediate profit being important, it can never bo advisa- 
ble to keep artificial manures lying in the soil for a length of 
time unproductive. But upon lauds of a light nature, tho 
insoluble phosphates in a high state of division, such as exists 
'in bone-oiiBt, are highly beneficial The value of superpho.s- 
pliates depends upon the nature of the substances from wMch 
they are derived. Chemista are agreed that soluble phosphates 
are the same, from whatever source they are produced, although 
many practical faimers think differently, believing that those 
made from bones ore of a higher commercial value, being more 
of an animal nature, and therefoi'e existing in a different state 
of combination, — being smaller, softer, and more porous in their 
particles, and more fertilizing and sooner available for vegetation 
than when they are derived from coprolites. Experiments are 
urg[6utly called for to determine the value of soluble phosphates 
derived from difierent sources. By using a large amount of 
sulphuric acid, a manure made from coprolites may yield a good 
percentage oi soluble phosphates; but the insolubles are of 
little or no value to the land ; owing to their haid and almost 
imponetrablo nature, they require to remain a long time in the 
soil before they can be rendered soluble available as 
food for the plant. All insoluble phosj^tes in manuies 
derived from this source are of voKJ Wle advantage to the 
farmer. Superphosphate should ^^prchasM in the soluble 




tom, and if the nature of the- 4eU 
insolaUe, mix it with.boMbrdttiitt' erWih 
eimUated and diaeolmL 
mixtures ought not to be ^ eaeouragedL v 
would be muoh simplified, if tomers imuld 
ooDatituonts in a separate condition, and mot^ihM tn^her 
acoording to the nature of the soil and the oroo .to whU^ they 
are applied. Under the present eyetem, ttcte appends ufte’the 
iutelugenoe and skill of Uie manufreturer than tiie kiKnimdge 
and experience of the farmer. The more simple the iarm m 
which the subs^oes are purchased, the less liability is there 
to deception. K farmer who has a knowledge of the .intiinsio 
value or manures is enabled to guard himself against impoi^tuie 
by the aid of chemistry, in establishing a method of expressing 
the value of all tho Bubetanoes of manures, and ininrting on the 
method of selling by analysis, accompanied with A guarantee 
of tho substances they contain. The analysis should also' oon- 
iain tho date of manufacture, and the signature of him by whom 
tho analysis is made. But how few take the trouble to satisfy 
themselves that the manures received ooutain the substuioes 
guaranteed, or are commercially worth the price they 
were sold for. Makers of chemical manures bi^ the msr 
teriols thoy uso by analysis, and wl^ should tomers be 
loss alive to their own interest P The trouble is little, 
and the expense nothing, compared with the interests at 
stake. Tho honest manufacturer will assist and encourage the 
farmer to secure a gonuine manure; because he knows that the 
result will bo to his advantage. The dealer who under-valuos 
and considers analysis unnecessary, sells a manure that will not 
bear investigation. 

Valtie oj Marmrea, 

The plan pursueil by Chemists in the valuation of manures is 
simplo and easily understood. All substances for the growth of 
plants have a definite commercial value ; the quantity oreach 
ingredient is estimated by its value, aud the amoimt is deter- 
mined by adding the whole together. No system of valuation 
can be made perfectly complete ; for it is well-known that many 
.samples can bo produced at a cheaper rate and analyse well, 
while others do not analyse so well but show a better result in 
the field. Bonos being rarely used alone, are generally mixed 
with bone-ash, or if a cheap manure, with coprolites and other 
substances The condition of a manure is also of tho highest 
importance. A damp and ill-reduced manimo is not so valuable 
as a carefully manufactured article in which the various consti- 
tuents are brought into a dry and fine state of division. But 
Chemists have been able to form a general system which is a 
sufficient appro.ximation to the relative value of these sub- 
- stances. Agriculture is much indebted to Professor Ander- 
son for his many able reports and investigations, and the 
clear and comprehensive style of his writings and publications ; 
and to Professor Voeicker and Messrs. Gilbert and Lawes for the 
many experiments undertaken to ascertain tho nature of manures 
aud laws aud sources of vegetation. Experienced Chemists 
have auupt'=^d a nearly uniform method of expressing the analy- 
sis — the differtvJi,£onsti tuents being arranged under several great 
heads. All expressions, such as phosphato and carbonate of umc, 
sulphate of lime, potash, and s(^a imould be rejected, because 
in place of giving an estimate of the value of a manure, they ore 
only calculated to mislead and confuse the purchaser. In some 
analysis tho ammonia is not stated separately, but given as 
sulphate of ammonia. Now ammonia is the substance deter- 
mined, and there is no reason whey it should bo calculated into 
siilphate, which contains only about 24^ per cent, of pure amiho- 
nia. Those who are not acquainted with the terms of chemis- 
try are apt to be deceived as to the amount. Some manufactur- 
ers seem to consider that Chemist’s valuations are too low, and 
have intimated their intention nut to abide by their valuations. 
Wo consider that soluable phosphate is too high, especially 
if derived from coprolites, for which ^m .£24 to £26 w 
sufficient value, while that of ammonia is too low. Amuionia 
in sulphate of ammonia, oosts nearly £70, but this is the 
dearest form in which to purchase it. Potash, though valued at 
£20 per ton, is seldom found in manures in suflloient quantities 
to exert a beneflcitT,!' influence, and except in partiouhtt* cases, 
it is not customary to take it in. In or^r to ascertain whether 
or not a sample is genuine^without determining all ,ibe oon- 
sti^pents — it is necessary to determine the quantity of soluble 
an^-iilsoluble phosphates and ammonia. The main constituents 
being right, it may be fairly assumed that the otheta not 
differ materially. 

Oo^operaition 

We think the time has now arrived when meitlags'lfli<nild be 
held and Committees formed to consider the bw 'and most 
suitable manner purchasing manure^ so aa to give* ehtourage- 
ment to the honest manufooturer. and to previint't&timpoiitmn 
upon formers of worthless sunsfonces in 
counties have appointed a Chemist, nOtoniy to 
manures, but to teach farmers a ' knotvki^ 'df i 
scientific cultivatiom Otherii adtotlae to a 
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mamivet offen m wsmv^d^ the meaure tested upon delivery, 
and then it is divided eat among the membere* In some plaok 
aeo^epenlive qratmotef maiug^M of manure has been in- 
tvodueedU To aeourealarge immber of membera* small aharea 
aieaUottedf and are taken up both by landlord and tenant, 
and othe» interested in agrioultnr^ prosperity, and the 
wjuda is entrusted to the superintendence and inspection of 
a large and influential Committee. Co-operation hius, of late, 
bm very successful in many branches of business, and wo 
see no reason to doubt its success in the manufactni'e of 
manure. The object of modem cultivation beins to obtain 
from a given surfrlce of land, a greater amount of vegetation 


the selection and preparation of substances to impart fertility 
to the plant. We must bo cautious not to overlook the benefit 
and importance of a superior tillage of the soil, being necessary 
for the luxuriant groif^h of the crop ; so that not on^ tho 
fertilizing influeuoes of the atmosphere may be obtained, but 
that the roots of plants may have a freedom of action for search- 
ing after the food they require. The liberal application of 
manure, and the proper cultivation of the soil, must stand side 
by side as valuable co-operators in the same service. Husbandry 
being an operation of boundless variety, extending to many 
objects in natuiv, it is exposed to more casualties than any 
other branch of business, involving care, troubles, and anxieties; 
and these are neither few nor slight. 

What bliss, what wealth did ever tho world bestow on man. 

But cores and fears attended it ? No one will insist that 
agriculture has reached its highest degree of perfection. Every- 
thing must be pressed into the service that skill and ingenuity 
can contrive, to increase the products of tho soil, and lessen the 
cost of production, to meet tno growing requirements of increas- 
ing trade and accumulating population. The exiieiience and 
slnll acquired by observation, may have been sufficient for 
the practice of the husbandry of tho last century ; but tho 
position and practice of modern agriculture demand tJiat tho 
farmer should be more or less ficquainted with tho principles 
and pw)grc.ss of the scientific, as well as the practical depart- 
ment of his art. There are some wlm consider that the progress 
of agriculture is not in keeping with that of trade and commerce. 
But, be it remembered, tfiat to increase their production they 
have only to extend their premises and increase their mocliineiT. 
We cannot extend the boundaries of our farms without di- 
minishing those of others. It is only by industry and suiicrior 
cultivation that we hope to arrive at the clesired end, as 
Providence, who niles the temperatures and the seasons, also 
determines tho success or failure of our various operations. 
Wo feel assured that agricultiu’e will never be founcl plodding 
on behind, but will always be in keeping with the progress and 
requirements of the age. ^ 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Lees, Canigillan, said the proposal wa^pIPworth con- 
sidoiing, that the Society should arrange ^\itl^^ChpmiHt to got 
manures analysed. Farmers were very much imposed upon 
by manure agents; and it would be a great advantage to 
them to have a Chemist who would analyze any samples of 
manure sent to him. 

Mr. Bone, East Sanquhar, agreed with Mr. Loo that farmers 
were much defrauded in this matter. Frequently they wore not 
in a position to get the analysis checked, and therefore they hod 
iust to take tho manure as it was sent to them. Generally 
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had oeen raised, it was still perhaps the cheapest light manure 
they hod. With regard to analysis it was not always to be 
trusted. He believed they wer^ all pretty- well acquainted with 
a manure sold here, six or eight y^|gago, which bore m good 
an analysis as any in tbe market. >S|U. one year particularly, 
having purchased a good deal of it> heT||do about thirty experi- 
monts, and he was sorry t6 sa/ tne gnL proportion of them 
were nearly utter failures. He afterwarm^ 'v^aiued that the 
manure was made from coprolites, which, with Mr. 

Stevenson, were of very little v^ue to the farmei^EJj^i^^^ 

Mr. Wallace, Bara^ead, said it was to then^aj^ ^hat 
they did not pay more attention to the ^ subject tnipin^ 

wtaII ‘kwMiohf. l-kAfnrA fliAm TTa f.Tin. % 


it on in this district without artificial manures. They 
have to adopt a new mode of farming if they did not use 
to stimulate their crops. He agreed with wnat had been 


them to stimulate their crops. He agreed with wnat had been 
said as to the value of bones, but at the same time he was of 
opinion that bones were not all of the same quaUty* ,01d dxy 
in his opinion* notbe'^Uie oaine value as fteA 

o n e s. 

Hr. Young; Kilhennefthought the day was not ftr distant 
«fainpo^Maninana*M 90 uldbeboii^ more^ aaaJyaiB tb^ 
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they had been. He thought H vras the best seouri^ they uqu] 4 
have against imposition. He ifaa satisfl^ that the 
number of manure merohimts were very respeotimle mefi, ana 
that if they did sell adulterated manures it was agginet their 
knowledge, and beoaw they themselves were deceived* It^ 
would be well fbr them all to lay to heart the remi^ mg^ by 
Mr. Stevenson, about fte oareiess way in which they attended 
to their fioirm-yard manure. It would be a good thing if the 
servioes of an analytical Chemist for the county could be secured. 
This had been done in Kirkcubright and other counties, with/’ 
very satisfriotory results. i 

Mr. Caldwell, Knockshogglo, said, if he was not mistaken^ 
-the Agricultural Association had a few years ago engaged a 
Chemist (Mr. Smith) to make analysis of manures. 

The Chairman said that was quite tnie, and he was very 
little employed. ^ 

Caldwe 


Mr. Cmdwell said he agreed with the speakers who had said^ 
that the artificial manures chiefly to be depended on were guano 
and bones. Instead of buying the compounds which wore 
offered for sale, he preferred to buy tho substances by themselves, 
and then mix them to please himself according to the soil ana 
crop. He I’omemberea, two or thfree years ago, x>reparing a 
manure with bones and a little (xitash for xiotatoes. The mix- 
ture cost him ux)wards of £9 a ton. He was induced at tho 
same time to buy 1 ton of ix>tatoe manure, which he was told 
was far bettor than anything he could mix. The price of it 
was £10 a ton, but to oblige him it was reduced to the price of 
his own mixture. Well, the potatoes grown with that manuro 
wore worth from £2 to £3 on acre less than those grown with 
his own mixture. 

The Chairman (Mr. R. M. Cunningham) said it was their^ 
duty, as agriculturists, to do what they could to ascertain th|# 
kinds of manures which were best suiteef to the district in whu^L 
they resided. Ho would agree very much with some 
siieakers in saying that they should keep to guano and Cones, 
lie was now much averae to prepared manures^He thought 
the farmer slioiiUl^ pre2)are them himself. ^g^Here might be 
something in what tho maniifacturepr said, that ho could 
mix the different ingredients bettor '^an they could ; but 
it was so vital io them to lj§ge *a good crop, that they 
should take the troubl^^^UdSig the substances separately, 
and mix tliom thom^l^P^^ilrl^ Stevenson had wisely re- 
commended that as a club, should join together to socuro 
genuine One way might be to engage some respecta- 

ble firm to ^Riish manures containing certain ingrpdients, or 
they mi gK Join together to import the raw matoriaVand get it 
nreporea fJ themselves. Ho believed in this way they would 
nave it mimh cheaper ; and there was ^pother advantage they 
would gaiJ. When he used alaj;g^uantity of iirepared manuro. 
from aTjjfcig of doub^huklTOabout it, ho had often ai>plied 


requisite to secure a good crop, 
^fow if they got a substitute that they could rely on, they could 


apply it with more confidence, and this waste would lie prevent- 
ed. Ho agreed with what Air. Stevenson said about thoir waste 
of farm-yard manuro. lie thought theii* landlords ought to do 
something in assisting them to provide covered courts and 
dungstcads. Ho believed it would i)o for their interest to do so, 
as it would enable farmers to put more and better manure on 
the land, and witj^out this, land would come to be of less value 
than at p resent. * 

jPTBwf^^onks having been tendered to the Chairman for 
presidingn^nPljlhi^ng soparatod. 


ADTTLTERATION 


fc MANURES AND FEEDING 
STUFFS. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England is doing good 
work in publishing tho names of the firms who 
farmers also cheat the country, as the application of the 
sive trash deteriorates rather than ^ctifies the laud, amf""" 
prevents tho husbandman from obtaining the yield he other- 
wise would, Tho Report of tho Socict/s Consulting Cliemist, 
though long, we give m extoiiso, as it refers to one of tho most 
important matters in connexion with agriculture at the 
day. 

Tho following is tho report 

1. Last March I reported tho following analysis of an arti- 
ificial manure, which was sent to mo by Mr. Cal^hpool, Foering 
*Bury, Kelveaon, Essex ; — 


SCoistoro *. ••• " ** ** ** 

matter 

Phoairt&ate of Ume .. 

GaAooateaadanlpJiate of ... .* 

Aiwaiiiift salts ana magnesia (ohiefly eommpn Bait| . . 
Znsolable sUiceous matter sand 


i> Obntainliur nitre 
Bgoaltoioiimoala 



.. IT* 
•• V9$ 
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111 comparison with tho price at which Peruvian guano is soldy 
this manure' would be at £% a ton. 

Mr. Catchpool has cdnce informed me that he bought this 
artificial manure from Messrs. H. Marshidl h Co., Quay, 
Wivenhoe, Essex, as fish and bone manure, at £5-5a per ton, 
and sent me the accompanying letter and copies of analysis, 
which he received from Messrs. H. Marshall & Co. 

Qvay TFtceti/M^e, Fehrtiary 27 tit, 1870. 
Edward Catchpool, Foering Bury. 

Dear Sir,— In aoconlance with your request enclosed, you 
have copies of analysis of our fish and bone manure. 

Wo are exceedingly busy with it, and sending out from 20 to 
30 tons per day. Sir John Tjrrrell, of Bircham House, had 1 ton 
of oiu* fi^ and bone manure, and tested it for barley and o.ats 
ill ft forcing house ; and Mr. Lewin, his land steward, stated in 
Chelmsford market, on Friday, that the fish and bone man lire 
beat all the others, and the only thing near it was Peruvian 
guano. 

Your order shall have our best attention. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) H. Marshall & Co. 

Copy. 

Result of analysis of fish and bone manure by Professor Voel- 
ckor, Analytical Professor to tho Royal Agricultural Society 

LABORATORY, 11, SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 

V London^ Octoler 21, 1870. 

Moitinre " 14*74 

\ ‘^rganicmattorond salts of ammonia 21 2S 

« V Phosphates of lime and manosia 10*07 

Snlpfaates and carbonates of lime 36 20 

Alkaline salts io-64 

‘‘^^nspluble matters 7 97 


*fContamjng adtog/m 
Eqnol to ammonia 

Fee received, £6-58, 


3*63 

4*39 




[• : J ^^i^lfgecl) A. VOELCKER. 


Copy. 

Result of ana^ais of soluble fish and bone by Pro- 

fessor Sib6on, F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry nXdie Royal 
Agricultural College ; — * 




28*66 per cent, of sand. This sample was taken out of the 
middle of one bag. Having reporM th» bone duet to be 
adulterated, Mr. H. Straker sent me a fresh wnpla taloni from 
several bags, and then mixed before taking the attmple^ and 
PMuested me to make a full quantitative analygii^ which 
yimd^ the following results 

Bone dust sent by Mr. H. Straker, Riding Mill on Tjne, 
March 8th, — ^ 


Moisture 

« Oiganlo matter 

Phuephato 

Carbonate of lime . . 

Alkaline eolte and maimesia 

Sand 

• • e • 

e • •• 

• • « B 

.. 7*26 

.. 1»‘17 
... 41*66 
... 11*06 
.. 6J93 

.. 16 ^ 



100 eo 



■iBK 

* Containing nitrogen 

Equal to ammonia 

•• •; 

2*47 
.. 2*99 


LABORATO^ ^11, EATON TERRACE, ST. Jo| 

October 20, 


N’s WOOD, 

^ciouer xo, ||71 

Moisttiro q 

• NitroRsnisod organic matter and salts of ammoL«, . . — ^ 

Procipitatsd phosphates 14 '02 

Insoluble phosphates 

Sulphate of limo 27 63 

Alkaline salts and magnosia 

Insoluble siliocoos matters ... 7 17 


100*00 


• Containing nitrogen 
Equal to ammonia 


3*00 

4-70 


(Signed) Alfred Sibson, 

- 

Peering Bury, Kelvedon, ;^,,'vwT6iVl871. 

My dear Sir,— Thank you for youM^tter received this 
morning, also for the trouble you hanj^kon. Tho same post 
also brought a letter from Marshall '& Co., in which they write • 
“ There is no necessity for you to correspond with Dr. Voolcker 
as we are in communication with him.'* Is this statement 
correct gather from your letter that you have heard 

"*>Din them. 1 shall bo glad to hear. 

Believe me to remain, 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Edward Catchpool. 

Dr. Augustus Voelcker. 

A sample of boiled bones Beat 1^ Mr. Barbour, of Bolesworth 
Oaetle, Oheetor, on analysis, was found to have the following 
composition ® 


Moisttm . • 

* Organic maUer ... *’ '* *’ ii.-a 

Phosphate oflime *’ Ji.JS 

Carbonate of lime, magnesia, and alkaline Balte ■ 

Znaolubia eilioeoua mi3tw (sand) 


Like the preceding sample, it was not pure and genume bone 
dast, although it was bought at £S, 76. Od. a ton, as will be 
seen by the mvoico of Messrs. Oliver and Snowden, seed and 
cake merchants, and dealers in Peruvian Government guano, 
nitrate of soda, tar, grease, and oils. 

H. Straker, Esq, 

Riding Mill, Haltwistle. ^ 

Bought of Oliver and Snowdent Seed and Cake MereJumtSf 

Feb. 2i, 1871 —07 bag of bone dust!' 5 cwt. 2 qrs., at 

£8 7». 7if £ 42 14 2 

07bag8 1 19 1 

£.. 44 13 4 

Stocksfield — C.iti'iage not paid. 

Mr. Straker sent me a copy of a letter in which occurs tho 
following passage : — 

You will probably remember also having had a sample of 
bone dust which I had bought as pure and unadulterated,” 
and which, on getting your analysis, 1 sent back. I heard in 
the train to-day that it was afterwards sent to a neighbour of 
mine (he told it to me him self), who also had it analysed, not 
liking the look of it, and the report was worse than yours; he 
too refused it, and they actually sent him a copy of your analy* 
sis to me, which I had given them in iustification of my 
refusing it, — this they scut to my friend, to snow how wrong hLs 
Chemist wa.s. They ofTored to deduct 106. a ton if he would 
keep it. 

4. Gonnan i>otasli salts ; Kinito. — Mr. H. Straker also sent 
mo a .sami)le of kinito, wliich he had bought from Messrs. 

^ Keighley and Maxntoad, of Hull, on a guarantee that the kiiiite 

r ^uiuld not contain loss than 23 per cent, of sulphate of potash. 

I Jifl^Jt^owever, only 18 per cent, of sulphate of potash in the 
sample seif^o me by Mr. Straker, on February 23rd 1871. 

The sample vij^^taken from a burst bag, and as it might not 
have fairly represetf^d tho percentage of potash in the whole 
delivery, Mr. Straker sent me aunther sample, which was a 
mixture taken from the middle of^tCnoags. The second sample** 
of kin^, received March 8, yielded : — 


Potoah 

Equal to Bulphate of potash 


10*36 

19-16 


Both the bone dust and the kinite were returned by Mr. 
Straker, as not being according to tho guarantee. 

5. British economical manure. 

A sample of so-called artifioi**! manure was sent to me by 
Mr. W. Lev^t, Glassenbury, Cranbrook, who informed me that 
the manure is called the British economical manure ; that it is 
manufactured by Mr. B. Cov^, 1 7, Devonshire Square, Bishop- 
gate street, London, and jE12perton. Its composition 

was as follows : — ^ 


•Oontainlng nitrogen 
Eqnal to , , 






s«>aple it vdU bo seen was largely adjiSmted with 

^ ^ w^tkw it waa sold os 

pu^ boded bone dust^ and at what prio^A^n. 

du^t anadultorated bone 

auBt,to Mr. Henry Straker, on T^yne, I found 



This economical compound contains a mere trace of ammonia, 
no phosphates w^tever, and is a worthleBs mixture of green 
^tnol, crude sulphate of soda (salt cake), gypsum, and 8a&<L It 
hM alroa^ been mentioned in the quaiteny reports, and its 
luter worthlmness pointed out to frin^rs. Mr. Levett states 
t^t he bought 1 ton, and some of his neighboura more than 
this quantity. 

6. I would also direct attentiba to the oomposiiion of a 


Octoi% 21, 1871. 


A6i:fti(3trLlMAL OE IITdU: 


60' 


saim^afBritialiMuM^Mnt Ibt, einttniWiitn 1)7 Ur. Jcwph 



JS^':. T. ' 




IgWL.* 



TU 0 BiriMlh guano ooutadned not quite 2 per cent, of ammo- 
iiia 19 oaroei^ of phosphates^ and on the other hand a 
goocra^ nraand and gjrpaum. It is soaroely worth £4 a ton. 

1 have reoolved no p^ioulars of the price at which this 
manure was supplied, or the parties from whom it was received. 

There hayu several cases of inferior guano, and also, 
1 regret to say^ some that have been also adulterated* 

7. Adulmuted guano — A sample of Peruvian guano, sent 
by Mr. W. Xsunin, 'Brestwood Pork, Nottingham, was found 
to contain, in 100 parts 


Moiituro 

Carbonate and sulphate of lime 
* Organic inatHr and ammonia salts 

PhosphateT^ 

AUUiieBtfUiao. 

imA ... 


* ConiaiiilDg nitrogen 
jBquol to ammonia 


100*00 


8*79 

7-oa 


It will bp seeii that this guano was adulterated with a largo 
proportion of sand and earthy matters, which yielded only 7 per 
cent, of ammonia. It was sold at ;£12-10-8 per ton. 

Bestwogd Park, May I, 1871. 

Deab Sir,— You wished me to inform you how I bought tho 
guano 1 sent you for analysis. I enclose you the invoice. Mr. 
Wood, a friend of.mine, assures mo that he only gets 5^. per ton 
for selling it, calls it Peruvian guano, and ho believed it to bo 
good. Ho bought It from W. Shaw & Qu., 16, Tithe Bam Street, 
Liverpool. — ^roura faithfUUy, 

W. Lamin. 

Dr. Augustus Voeloker. 

P,8. — Mr. Wood did not sell the guano as best Peruviau, but 
said it was cheap at the price he sold it. 

W. Lamin. 

A case of adulterated raano, supplied by the same firm at 
Liverpool, was mentioned in the last quarterly report. 

8. Another samplo of adulterated raano was sent for an 
by Mr. N. Basket, Braines Hall, Wotheringsell, Stonhaiiff^if- 
folk, who paid for it £12-15d, cash. It had com- 

position ; — 


Mdoturo . _ 

* Orgaaio mattor and ammoi 

Fhospha^H 

Oorbonato and Hulphato of lime 
Alkaline Ba]tH. Ac 


ilfca 


10, QnMntntod fl»!i qiMm 

W. W. QMoaya^ tbs tawa, Sittinmuni^ waajoflmd to mm 
as coqpenira^ iw pianura^ at £4-X0g. perton, but aoccodhig to 
thosuDjoinedonidysis, itwftswoTthonfy £2pert<^ • 
Compojiitton of a |sanure sent by Mr. W. Ofg 
the Lawn, Sittingboumei, called Conctonthited' 

April 21, 1871 


7*^ OMcoype^ 

auh 


MMaturo « . 

• Or8*\mo matter ... ... 

Biphoaphoto (e<iual t^fbonc oorth 2*00) 
Insoluola phoophate ... 

Sulphate of lime 

Alkaliea * 

Simd 

17*48 

.. .. 2127 

.. .. 1*31 

.. 8*02 

29*04 

1*14 

.. 02 *10 

• 

mSS» 

•Oontoining nitrogen 

Equal to ammonia 

<60 

.. -83 


1784 
2307 
2807 
1202 n 
6-85 
13'75 

lOOOO 


* Ck)nittinlng nitrogen 4'04 

Equal to ammonia 6'90 

9. Fish and bone manure* — One of the most worihless arti- 
ficial manures examined by me d^gjng tho last quarter, was a 
sample of so-called fish and bone sold at ;£6 per ton, 

delivered free, sent by Mr. N. BosketWi^ 

This compound, as will be seen froYn ilk subjoined analysis, 
yielded only one-third of a per cent. of%mmonia (in round 
numbers), and only per cent of pbo8pln||kgOme, and tho 
remainder was not worth the carriage to an.YNgj|moe. Such a 
manure would scarcely be worth lOg. a ton, oefi fflfciBdJ'r eo of 
cqston thefhrm. 

'Composirion of a sample of fish and bone manure 
Mr. Naihoniel Basket, Brames Hall, Wetheringsell, 

Suffolk t— 

. Molataro 

* Orgsnic matter .. 

I •Qieeoiii msMer (aiad) 


aooHX) 




•n 

•«7t 




- - - - - 

The Mfeeew bae not received thej^M of the vendori ^ these maimrei, 
ise applied Ibr them. * • 

7 DOT. 


Mr. Gascoyne writes 

TJm Laton^ Sitihighourm, May 9, 1871, 

Dear Sir, — T ho manure merchants are much dissatisfied wijbh 
the result of your report, and will seek an analysis on tboir own 
account. The price they ask me for this manure is £4-10e. wr 
ton ; they say it consists exclusively of acid, fish, and scutch : 
thev cannot understand tho ^2*14 “ insoluble siliowus matter,’* 
ana 20*64 sulphate of lime,** but these must come with the 
scutch from the taupits. — Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. W. Gascoyne. 

Tho names of the dealers have not been fiimishod. 

11. Another very inferior manure was received from Mt.^ 
Edward Watihara, Milwood, Dalton-ia-Fumess. This mauij 
had the following composition : — 

Moisture 

• •Organic matter 29*00 

Phosphate of lime ... ' 

Oxide of iron and nlumina ^ 4*06 

carbonate and sulphate of lime.. ^ 

t Alkalies and mogoesia .. U'oS 

Sand .. ly-QS 

100*00 

* ContalniiMgmrirogen 1>S7 

Kquil to o^PBnia 

t Oontaliflg nitrate oC soda ‘f| 

1 estimatedjbfl value at about ;g 2 - 60 . a ton^ In reply to my 
enquiries, Mi^. Wadham, writes as^U “ 

•MillwoodjD^^ffi00PFu/i*ne89f May \bih 187i. 

SLj^^fclBWncCTIiMrtM^niist bo my apology for not having 
aer attended to your favour of the 6th instant. Your analysis 
entirely conftiTiia riiy HiisiiicioiiB. Tho artjolo was purchased from 
one William Unulwell, of Barrow-in-Fumoss, and he charged 
£8-106. per ton for it. I shall, of course, only pay him acoormng 
to your valuation, and if he makes any difficulty about it, he 
must stand tho conscqiicncoH, — Yours obliged, 

(Signed) Edward Wadham. 

Dr. Augustus VoeIcker. 

12. o f a sample of patent blood manure sent by 
Mr. *J. MinSt!5PS|||. 

Muiature 10*84 

W ator of combination aud^^toonic mattor 15*09 

Diphosphate of lime (monobaoiophospbate of lime) . . 11*10 
Equal to tho bone-phosphato ttriboBio phosphate of lime) 

rondored soluble by acid 17*49 

Insoluble phosphates 8.14 

Sulphate of lime ^ 

Alkaline salts and magnesia ^ 

Insoluble siliceous matter 3*27 ^ 

190 00 

maaamk % 

• Containing nitrogen 1*82 

Equal to ammonia 2*21 

JSlowley Hall, Arley, 7iear Coventry, April 11, 1871. 

Dear Sir, — 1 have sent you a sample of patent blood manure 
by rail to analyse as No. 5, and enclose you a post offloe oxrier 
tSer^i. t 

price of the manure at my station is ^10 per ton ,* it is 
bi^H|t from a very resiieotable firm, and I should like to know 
whcH^I have value for my money.— Waiting your analysis, I 
reminlHUrs truly, 

JUKIUB MxNXTT. 

A. VoelcBI^Fso* 

\EaUx ArUy, Coventry, May 2Ath 187L 
'DbarSir,— O n theliteiptof your analysis, I forwarded a 
copy of it BxfA your letteSH^c finn the manure was purchased 
from, and enclose a copy which I do not insider at 

all satisfactory. They 6nclol|||l|^Sipt for £2, the difference of 
their No. 2 and No. 8 ^ anelysitf, 
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I fihould uoi Lave known their mistake (os they put it). I have 
not given the name of the firm, but will do so if you require it. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Junius Minxtt. 

Dr. Voelckeb. 

P .& — On looking at the bam, I find they are marked No. 3. 
They have three prices for their patent blood manure : No. 
1, in ; No. 2, £8 ; No. 3, ^^10 ; No. 3 , 1 ordered. 

J. M. 


COPY OF REPLY. 


Ma/y 11th 1871. 


Dear Sir, — immediately upon receipt of your samplo, we 
tested it, and find that it is No. 2^ bmod manure, and not 3. 
AVe exceedingly regret that such a mistake should be made, and 
for the future we shall brand the bags with red instead of 
black, so that no such mistake con occur. With forwarding 
towards 200 tons daily, a mistake such as this ciuinot bo 
wondered at with workmen, as the only distinction on the hags 
is the letter 2 and 3. The price Dr. Voelcker jiuts upon it is 
simply absui'd. The ammonia is 20a (ler cwt. ; the soluble 
phos^iate, 6s. per cwt., which shows at once : — 




17 40 Soluble. at 09 £0 4 0 

2*21 Ammonia, at 20«. ... „2 4 0 

Inaolnble, all from Peru guauo. 6*14 &i2t 6tl. .,100 

Qrgonlti matter and sulphate linio ,, I 10 u • 

£.. U 18 0 

The standard for price is Nesbit’s, and tlie price of animoma 
, is the market price. 

We guarantee the No. 3, 20 per cent, soluble phowiliate, 4 
‘^^eJuent. ammonia, that is 2 ])er cent, more than the No. 2 

AVe ore, dear JSir, yours truly. - 

The have requested Professor- Voelcker to write at 

once for the uamu-^^ho firm who supplied this manure. 

13. Adulterated rice h^al. In the next place I have to ro- 

{ xirt a case of adulterated^. ^ meal, sent to mo for examination 
)y Mr. AV. Stubbs, Dickorsfcu* \ c^xi^r^tailord. This meal had 
the following composition : — 

N 

Compu6Uwn of Adulterated 

Moiaturo .... 

Oil 

Prutoin compouiulu 
Htioroh. nugar, &c. 

Woody fibre 
MiiionU matter 


* ConUiming introgeu 



14. LinBaedcake,ooot4^ximgG^^ , 

The following letter wm received bom PreAwor « V4|nBMUi ^ 

Beech Sowc, BdUm^ Suffolk, AptiX 33, 

My dear Doctor,—! send you two pieces of oaka taken from 
a parcel I am feeding some Imllocka with. It has made them 
ill, and 1 will thank you to examine it and mfonn me what it 
contains that is iqjurious to health* Some part of the lot has 
been tlamaged, I suppose, from having been heated iu bulk, and 
1 observe Imat a fine crop of fuun has sprung up on the aurfaoo 
of some of them, which 1 have thought may ^ve something to 
do with the illness of the beasts, but of this I am not certain. 
It may contain in its com^ition, seeds and other matW 
which nave done the rnwhief, but of this you will no doubt bo 
able to inform me. It is possible that you may have had sam* 

E les to analyse from the same lot of cake, os other farmers 
eside myself have had reason to complain. 

A reply as early as convenient will oblige. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) George Varvell, 
Member of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Dr. a. A'oelcker. 


Anahjels ofAah* 


PhospUnto of lime . . 
MagnoBia and alkahoe 
Sulphate of limu 
SiUemand sand 


3*44 
2 80 
11*73 
0*10 

24 10 


It will be noticed that this meal was mixed with JlYPeujy h 
and as it contained 24 cent, of mineral mattciv^pf ri^r 
cent, of indigestible wwKly fibre, it is no woi\d'j5QiMmniot agree 
with Mr. Stubbses stuck. In answer tu m^xicpairies respecting 
the name of the vendor of the &c., 1 received the 

following note : — 

Jhmsfou rcnh’Ulgnf March 2bih 1871. 

Sir. — J^ tiibljs, uf llickoi scoto, hn^ laid before me your 
, •'•alywftrtia simple of rico meal, fioui a lot purchased by him, 
Jitfiflo your letter requesting him to give the immo and address of 
the vendoi*, and as ho had some doubts a.s to how f.irtliis would 
render him liable in case it was published, I have pi*eN ailed on 
him to place in my hands the invoice and corr'Ppoijdcnce 
relating to it, to forwanl to you if 1 though* fit. 1 di> s«> Ikj- 
cixusc 1 believe it is the only wiy^ to check the shameful ini pos- 
tures to which wo are evci’y ttay made^ victims. ^Ir. Stubbs 
wishes you to send the paper back to him at once, as he con- 
sumed 7 sacks of it liefore ne had any suspicion of its contents, 
and which ho has not yet paid for. — I am, yours trul>, 

(Signed) Frederick 13yrd. 

Dr. Augustus AToelcker. ^ 

(Copy of Invoice.) 

Com Exchange, Oldwinsford, Stourbridge, 

Terms casu. 

BHtuktr S3[, 1870—20 sackA No. 1 Rico meal, 14f . 

20 bags not Totumed, 1«. ooeb 


Mlt. AV. Sltui.s. 



CharlosjpP^^o] 
2 0 

. „ 1 0 0 
£.. 10 7 0 


Beech Iloueo, Belton, Yarmouth, April 29, 1871. 

Dear Mr. A^oelcklr, — I bog to tliank you very much for your 
kind letter rospcctiiig the oake. AVith regard to the conditions 
under which it Wtis l>oiight and sold I am quite ignorant. All 1 
know about it is, that a merchant in Yarmouth imported cargo of 
the cake, and sobl it to some farmers, who very soon, I believe, 
complained that it made their bullocks ill. The merchant re- 
quested me to try some of this cake with some of my cattle. 1 
therefore had a sack of it taken to my farm, and on the follow- 
ing day 1 gave three bullocks about 41b8. each of it, which they 
readily ate, and on the following day they wore all decidedW ilL 
The sympteins were indicative of considerable irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines. They refused 
all kinds of food for nearly two days afterwards. As the symp- 
toms iu each animal were precisely the same, I did not think 
it necessary to test the cake any further, being satisfied in niy 
own mind that it was unfit for food for cattle. I daresay, I shall 
Ixi ahlo to find out whether it was sold us piu*e linseed, and also 
at what iirice. 

Boich House, Belton, Great Yarmouth, May 26, 1871. 

My dear Sir,— About the end of this week a gentleman will 
send to you, by my advice, three samples of cake for you to 
analyse. They aro from the bulk of some cake 1 sent you small 
portions of a short time since ; but ho, Mr. AYattin^, an exten- 
sive merchant, fancies the said cake, Lo., the bulk is composed 
more kinds, which he would bo glad to ascertain. lie 
has*^oly been feeding two or three lots of sheep upon this cake, 
and ha¥ih:<i^tected ihat it injures them in anyway. 

1 remeInbe^s^^ in your very kind letter to. me, you asked 
who was tlie sclte^rTOKi abovementioned cake, and the price 
it was sold at i” 1 have le&vno<l price was *£10 "per ton. 

but finding produced dis6ai|^}D‘ many cattle tly^t were feci 
the.irest of # oy auction. — Bolievf mo, yours 

OuoRqlfi^ Vaenell, 

Dr. a. Vollcker. / 

A careful microscopic examination shewed' not merely the 
presence of fungi, but also that of the husks of castor-oil l^and. 
The cake, I need hardly say, is totally unfit for feeding purposes. 

I have reason to believe that the sa^io cake done much 

mischief in Suffolk and Norfolk, irc*omuch as I had samples 
of cake very similar to that sj?’^ by Professor Vamell sent to 
me for examination by n(m..gr*^^rs of the Society, who com- 
plained of the mischief dy^ the oake to their stock. 

15, Another coke sent to mo by a gentleman residing 
in Essex, not a ineuJ^ of the Society, sold at £11 , lOs. as of 
best English which was composed chiefly of the 

.screenings seed, and which had caused considerable 

loss This goutloman, not being a member of the 

names of the parties concerned cannot bo given, 
[’ho next case on which I have to Import is that of a 
of linseed cake, which was sold at £ 12 - 54 . to Mr. E. H. 
Evles, Pal ton, AVeulock, Shropshire, as best cake. . 

Its composition was os follows 

Oil u^; 

• Protein compoun<|B S3*2t| 

Gum. mucilage, etarch, Ac . , 3(^30 

Woody fibre 

t Mmeinl matters 7*90 



* Containing nitrogou 
t CuntalnliSg saud 


100*00 


1*40 
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Altltondi this oahe was not a had feecUtlK cake, it was navar. 
t hft to i w mSmtmM with pollard or jumilar starohy Mill re^se 
materiabt and oertaialy not boat Jinwed cake, nor worth £1^69. 
&toti. 

Mr. Dayies writeGTio kne aa fbllowa 

Paltonf Wei^eh, Aprii 18^k 1871. 

Dbab S<^ — The linseed cake which 1 sent to you for analysis, 
and whkh 1 have rooeived, was bought firora Mr. Burnet, of 
Broseley (agent). It is a cidce made at Hull, but the maker's 
name I do not know. It was sold as a Bonuino linseed cake, 
and ia stamped (best). 1 have had thriM) different lots from the 
same makejv-'one lot stamped (pure), the other (genuine), and 
this which I Gmit you (best). It cost me ;£12-5 a per ton. 
I have fancied it was a good cake, my cattle eating it well ; hut 
a nei^bour of mine havin|; bought some from the same person, 
with which he was not satisfied, I thought I would have it ana- 
lysed to satisfy myself if there was anything in it except linseed. 
Although you state that the cake in question is adulterated 
with bran, &c.. still the composition is veiy similar, at all events 
compares favourably with that of a cake sold by Mr. Firmstone, 
Stourbridge, and which you state is a pure linseed cake of first- 
rate quality. To explain what I mean, T enclose your analysis 
of the two cakes, which, if it is not giving you too much trouble, 

I shall be glad 4ii) have returned. — x ours faithfully, 

(Signed) Evan H. Davies. 


attacked by inaeots. Some Manilla olgani» some Triohiuopoly 
cheroots, and some of ' Copers ojgarets.’ all packed Up at the same 
time haveu however, been entirety destroyed by uumts. As 
regards liability to attack of insects, the experiment has been 

I quite in favour of the tobaooo cured by me. 

I 1 remarks as I am anxious that we may at 

length arrive at the proper method of curing tobaooo in this 
country. Thanking the Booiety for the kind trouble token re- 
garding the specimens sent by me.” 


I TOBACCO CULTIVATION, BEING A BKIEF ABSTRACT OP DR. FORBES 
WATSON’S REPORT ON TOBACCO. 

“ Tlie intnxhiction of a systom of cultivation and pre|mration of tobacco 
poasesHiiiR liixtriato qiiolitioM, lequirca go nmch care that it can only be 
Hucceggfully attempted by iiieaiiH of ExiMirimental Fanns.” -Dr. Forbbs 
M^atson. 



The 8eed^hed» 

Enclose with a wall (brick) about one foot and a half high a 
space five feet broiul by twenty-five feot long. Dig out tbo soil, 
enclose to a depth of two foot, replacing the soil removed by two 
foet of strong stable manure. When this liegins to ferment (to 
steam) cover with six inches of prepared earth and sow the seeas. 


17. — Another sample sold as best English linseed cake was 
found adulterated with nut coke, and made from dirty linseed. 
It contained in 100 ports ; — 

Moigtoro ..11*02 

Oil 10.60 

* Protein oompounda 27‘Oe 

Gum, muoilofe. Ac SB 20 

Fibre (woody) 15*66 

* Mmeral matters 6‘5o 

jnooo 

* Containing nitrogen 4-83 

* Containing sand *08 

Mr. Lcggat of Bromwich, Titclifield, Hants, says in his letter 
to mo ; — I have reason tg liolievo the cake contains some in- 
gredient highly injurious to stock, as I have during the last five 
weeks lost thirty lambs which have been fed on it. 

* (Signed) Augustus Voelcker, F,R.S. 

The report was adopted. 


TOBACCO. 


•touwi’iiy ubc gocrc. 

To SOW the seed more carefully, mix it with white- wood-ash, 
and scatter the whole equally over the surfaoo of the prepareil 
ground (the seed ought to fall i^nt four to the squai*e mcli, 
with so small a grain as tol)acS> it is imixissible to be ox 
and cover with an inch of good mould. 

Afier-CiiTe jor the seed. 

After .sowing, water the seed-bed with a l^pPUSed watering 
I pot. 1'he sowing bed should l>e providqi^rtffnirced-mat cove” 
ing, which afh*r watoiing should be nyKched across from wall 
I to wall. This covering should oft' (to allow the steam 

from the manure to cscauMmMHSnit fresh air) for two houi's 
every morning and evttfpoMRThg. 

Three <lays aftojjj|KrfirHt sowing, ‘ the bwl should be watered 
again. (N. J^jg^fater early in the morning.) 

• Priching out. 

In abouA week the plants should appear, and when they 
seem to cr«d, should bo pricked* outjJ^SSiiR distances of one 
inch each J^y round each plau^ ' 


tobacco cultivation at dharwab. 

Bea'd the following letter from Mr. E. P. Koberbgpl^J^lcctor 
, of Dharwar, i!i reference to the TobaccofJgglBttoo’B roijort, 
submitt^^t the May M eeting , on hiuflilpiesof tobacco: — 

‘‘ 1 hfmlB thaiik i>apors containing the 

report en t& tobacco sent 
“ It apxieam to mo that there musTHbe sTi ^ 

.tobacco couta^ng little or no nicotine. A^ery many oTn^Tneials 
have tried the tobacco and pronounce it to bo goo<l with, however, 
the fault o( beilk exceedingly strong ' Now the strength uf 
tobacco Comes fronkts nicotine, and if the specimens I sent con- 
tain no nicotine, wA^e the strength 1 
“ I believe that nc^gipg desti’oys tobacco so much as moisten- 
ing it. How .then is wgatic acid and chloride of sodium to be 
Used iu ihebcuring 1 

“ If the lU’ocess.of dosicatffllM^ been carricKl on too quickly, 
the tobacco have been of^Q|k|ra gi*een or gi*eenish yellow 

colour. If toSMfew it would havePQ^black, like much the 
coimtry tobacco. ' 

“ Referring to the report on tobacco j^kDr. Forbes Watson, 
and hifl extracts from the treatise by Mr. Mp perceive that 
the amount of nicotine, in a great measure)v^;fc^ds on the ex- 
tent tdiiirhioh the leaf is allowed to ripen. 
the more the nicotine. The amount of nicotine does%^M^mMar 
to depend on the curing. /V 

The soil the tobacco was grown in is a hardish red nio 
soil, containing much iron, probably that may accoimt 
colouring matter being so much developed. 

“ THe tobacco of which the cigars were made was preoieehj the 
same as the leaf sent. It was submitted to no process whatever 
by the manufacturer beyond the simple process of rolling it up 
into cigars. It was taken from the same heap as the leaf speci- 
meu^nt, and was made up at once before me in my veraifdab. 

Tinted to have some of each description of the tobacco loaf 
analysed, and also intend to submit the soil in which it was 
grown to tlie same process. 

** I have hail some of the cigars packed up for some mouths 
to test bow far they ai*o proof against insects. Hbno have been 


(N, B. — The spare plants should bo preserved for filling up 
gaps in the rows when transplanted). 

Planting oat, 

'When the plants have develojxjd foiu* or five loaves, any one 
of which is an inch broad, may bo transplanted. The seed 
bo w^atered iu order to make the pulling up of the 
plants eZ^sr^pjjjKvlwhen pulled up the plants should be removed 
as quickly a.s po^gte^to the site prepared for them# 

iohacCQ field, W 

This site (supposed to in extent) should bo level 

^'ound and ex^wsed : a fence ^’ound it to nrotoct it 

!rf»m jackals, &c. The soil should IlfflWwCJiU jdougbed aoen twice 
l)Gforetho plants wore put in and 
carefolly, 

TU soil. 

It should have a tine light soil with a lirui loamy subsoil, 
manured with strong ammoniac manure, at a ton per acre, with 
a free distribution of vegetable remaiu.M. 

Toliacco an alternate crop. % 

The site of the tobacco plantation should bo changed every two 
years, as tobacco is a most exhau-stive crop. 

{N, B, — Sim-flower Nvould alternate with it well.) 

The plan of the field, 

^plants should be planted in rows two feet apart, oacli 
piR..^^o feet from the next, a pathway being left for the coolies 
bot^^Bjft^t evecy row but) evoiy two rows. A broader path- 
way (KS^^^ feet broad) should intersect the plantation at 
right aiiglSs?V||wng at the point of intersection, a convenient 
space for heapifigMyoaves. 

Watering, 

When the plants ha^H|b|n sot out, water well,' (N. B. — The 
watering ixits used ehoula^^yjgjj^oly perforated roses), and 
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if auy plants dio, fill up iho gaps with sp^ plants from the 
sooU-b^ 

Hoeing- 

After a day or two, hoeing sliouUl commence. The hand is the 
Ixsst instrument^ and tlm workmen should be told to kill every 
insect they see except ants, and to heap the earth carefully round 
the stems. 

Pni/imig. 

If the plant thro«atonH t«) Ix) very leafy, remove siiperfliioiis 
leaves, leaving about fifteen to a plant. When the flower buds 
are plainly noticeable, they must be picked off with great care. 
(N. B. — For fancy smoking tobaccos, the flowers need not bo 
removed.) 

A flcY~care of the pla'nts. 

There is after this very little necosHory. The plants, however, 
should be most carefully ozamined ouco or 'twice a week, and 
every insect and weed removed. Water should be supplied freely 
at intervals of a week, and to prevent the earth losing its hutni. 
dity too suddenly, straw might be spread over it if the heat of 
the sun is poouliarly great. 

Piching the leaves- 

The loaves are of three qualities : — the lower, middle, and 
upper, and the first to ripen are the lower. (To “ riiien” is 
roolly to nSHurne a yellow tint ami bend down towar<ls tho 
ground.) As .soon as yellow leaves begin to a])pcar among the 
lower loaves, they mast lie |i>icked. In about eight rbav^ the 
middle yield will show signs of ripeness, and should be gather- 
’d, and in about eight days mere the remainder ni.ay bo gather- 

It can, however, bo easily kiKiwii that tho leaves are ripe 
A-^ey detach from the leaf-stalk with ease. They should 
be c^hj^dwith tho hand, the leaf being pulled upward. 

Caro mu^Kt^ikoii to lia\ o labour available to gather each 
harvest in at itiiK time, for over-riix 3 no& is fatal to pro|K 3 r 
curing. 

leaves - 

The only thing to bo curing tobacco is that 

care must bo taken not to allow to loge its moisture 

too suddenly, for thereby it becomes brittior too slowly — for 
then it is in danger of rotting. The rules oh"^c head which 
hold good ill Europe arc however useless in liidhU^he curing- 
liouaes again may be of any shape, providetl only it ventila- 
tiou is thorough, and that sunlight and damp ai*o ally avoid- 
ed. .. 


vKKtea. * 

ThmiArih: ho^p h diepiM of , 

The great difficulty in oaring tobacco in the dknosal of the 
midrib which peraisu in either draiitf e^ff or ^ oniBg at alL 
But why should it not be removed P Not entirely, for thon^Ieaf 
would be split into two, but only on the back of the leaf| where 
the convex and greater part of tne midrib projeote. The opera- 
tion, though a delicate one, would become eaey to any (^ki after 
a half-houPs practice. The operator would take a leaf in hit left 
hand, holding it between his fin^r and thumb at the etalk and. 
About half au inch from tho end (the stalk end), he would make 
an incision in the midrib with the thumb nail of the ^ht hand 
and turn up on end. He would then take hold <rf this with the 
finger and thumb of the right hand, and with an equable focoe 
pull off the midbrib downwards towards the point of the leaf. 
As soon as it became very fine and there was a dimger of the 
loaf being tom, he would nip tho midrib oft with his finger and 
thumb. By this the concave or nearly flat surftce of the 
rib would bo left on the upper side of the leo^ while on the 
back of the loaf the only sign of the midrib would be a narrow 
depression running down tho centre of tho leaf whore the 
troublesome midrib had been. Tho operators (who might easily 
be children) should Ije particularly warned not to hemaw the leaf 
or to maJee a rent in it- 

The great care necessary not to handle the leavoe- 

Indeed, throughout all the operations of picking out, plant- 
ing, booing, thinning, sorting, stringing, and miarib-soooping, 
every ojiurator should be warned against touching tho loaf, ex- 
cept noar the stalk ond and against tearing it. Care might bo 
giiciranteod by grading the wages of tho operators according to 
results. 

The sun*floivcr- 

Thc sun -flower (Jielianthus) might bo advantageously grown 
among the tobacco : 1«/, for the shade it would give to the larger 
and coarser tobaccos required ; %idj for the admirable stringing 
rods (if string itself is not used) which thoir stems supply ; 3rd, 
.as they would (if their loaves wore ploughed into tho ground) 
give alnio.st the exact vegetable mould which is required by 
tobacco. 




When the loaves have boon i* ^'cd. they are placin heaps 
(which must bo turned at intnrvitt N^ 

and wither. By being in a heap, they Ke^p xtiuir uioistifro, Vl 
though (piito dead, do not loso their floxibility. 

The leaves lire then .strung (on .string or sticks) in tho, curing 
liouse ; after this they are ox[)ose<l to the sun ; they are tlicn 
tiod ill bundles and heaped to induce formontation. The de- 
tails of the curing proco.ssos cannot bo learnt from works on 
European tobacco cultivation, but may be acemirod ea-sily by the 
study of the tempcraitire of this country, during every hour of 
tJio day, and every day of tlio year, and by a cloAr knowledge of ^ 
what is required to bo prcKliiced. Again, the 
the leaves in the curing-houses so as to Qconoiuug^;S^w utilize 
ventilation, <feo., &c., gives scojx) for tho ingc;;^^*^ each cul- 
tivator, and cannot be learnt by rule.s. p ’ 

u\t tho leaves must not 
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One point however to romombe; 
stick together when strung. y 

leaves- 

dry witliout being brittle, dead and 
^^.iWloured, but still pliant, they are said to bo cured and are 
ready for sorting. 

Tho importa/noe of choke of mamiring and ^vatering, 

Tho sorting of the leaves depends of course upon the local 
market for which the tobacco has been raised, but a safe rule is 
to keep for cigars all that can be kept for cigars, and to u.se the 
remainder for tobacco. Snuft*, which I'equires the finest leaves 
of all, would not in India repay tbe manufacture. For natives 
of this cinmtry, the tobacco must bo strong ; for the Euroiioan 
market, it must be aromatic ; for any market, it must burn, 
ootsily. It is evident, therefore, that very much depends 
tho mi^mure used, as the matters drawn fVom the groiuid 
materially determine the strength and combustibility t 
produce. A heavy soil, strong manure, and plenty of n^rq 
pr^u<^ a strong and rank tobacco .* by ripening^^jf^Ktcco 
gains in nicotine. Sunshine, dry warmth, and ^.SrtoU give 


Dr. KINO’S REPORT ON RANIKHET. 

'ttAlVRT has had a iiaiTow escape from tho fate of Almorah. 
The lapi^irSwo yoai’s more would, in all probability, have loft 
tlio former as barren as the latter. Tho soil i ’ 
di.sintegrated micacStllh!flP*^ften naked 
tho bottoms of tho valleys t^Wteon 

feet of fine brown loaniidc^^’ decayed y 

ii 1 1 1 1 |j tLii liiyririni substructuiwcan expect 

to ciijoySiSSir^ainago, but at tho expense of af over-abun- 
dant siipidy of water and scant vegetation. Th^ forest trees 
found ax*e the rhododendron, oak, and cheer, Jene two last are 
stiii mg for sole possossion ; and Dr. King, ’ 
the matter his full attention has pronounced 
chock is placed on the latter, the befl 

out his more imnosiug neighbour. . . ^ 

undesirable, as the cheer gives nej^ t(H&hado, and its leaves do 
not improve the surface soil in thpae way as those of the oaJc 
do. If tho oak were to bo diiverom the post it now holds, 
tho water-supply, tomperq,#r^and beauty of Banikhet would 
all be sufferers. But / existence of both chew and 
has been threatened bne wasteful attacks of the residents 

The latter especially have no 
cut down far more than they 
surplus to rot. Even where 


los been giving 
lit unless some 
ySer will soon jostle 
oUld be in every way 


and noighbouriu] 
conscience 

can over iias^i^eavo 
forest ] 


on the other hand mild and aromatic to^^aq^peCTis from this 
evidetrt that next to the manure employqcK^ost important 
point is the quantity of the moisture, ai^be manufacture is 
for the native marketi this should I 


been enforood, they have been known to for 

build one of their miserable little huts ; and from 
may be inferred their reckless waste when unfettered. 
^ et has now been taken by the Forest Department under 
8 protection, and extensive nursery grounds are being planted 

viut. Dr. King bos suggested the followi^ trees for fimber: 

the deodar, toon, kakar, walnut, larches, ^ot^ fir, ash, heech, 
elm, oak, and Spanish ohesnut, together with Mvetal verietiea 
of the euoalyptuB and casuarina; wh^ forfhelj^rdooimnends 
the oak, rhododendron, utua. wild cherry, poplar, and the Aus- 



ii 


the oak, rhododendron, utua. wild cherry, 
tralian acacias. These last two havq beei 

succcra on the Neilgherrles ; they ^ 

established, can hardly be eram< 
however, have bedome accomplished 
longer, the den^ens of Ranixhet 



QAdfhel timber, as they are to gei&othing but what the Foreirt 
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Department rejecta, unless thej oare to go a long diatance for it 
We commend to all lovers of the gentle craft of foraatry^ Dr. 
King's report It is a moat intereatmg and extouative one, for 
whi^ many a ftitxire inhabitant^of Ranikhet will have cause to 
thank him. «• 


TRANSMlSaxpH FROM ENGLAND TO INDIA OF TIMBER TREES AMD 
FLOWERXNO SHRUBS, RBRMETZCALLT SEALED, BY PATTERN POST. 

.£^ 0 ^ 001 , paragraph 14, of a IbUbt froinh the SuperiniendeiU of tfho 

Boiamoal Oard^^ North-Wegtem Provmces ; to the Secroiar^y 

to the Qovemnhent of the Norths Weeiem Provinces^ No, 393, 
daMthe SOth April 1871. 

Para 14— Timber trees and flowering shniba, by Dr. Forbes 
Watson. Three tin oases, filled with timber trees and flowering 
shrubs and hermetically sealed, were forwarded from the India 
Office per pattern post. Many of the plants were in excellent 
order, and are now in a most thriving condition. This mode of 
tmnsmitting plants is highly novel, and well worthy of being 
tried on an extensive scSe with the finer kinda of flowering 
shrubs. But the oases ought to bo forwarded from England in 
December, January, and not later, and the stems of the young 
plants ought not to be less than two. eighths of an inch in 
diameter. Leaden numbers ought to be attached to the plants 
to correspond with the numbers on the invoices. In the cases 
there were parchment labels, but most of them were destroyed 
by the moisture and heat. 

The President read the following acknowledgment of the 
above communication ; — 

1. I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your endorse- 
ment, No 2562, dated 12th instant. 

2. I am desired to express the satisfaction of the Society that 
this first attemi>t of Dr. Forbes Watson in the transmission of 
timber trees and flowering shrubs, in hermetically sealed tin 
eases, per pattern post, has oeon attended with so much sucooss. 

3. Whilst recognising the great practical utility of Dr. Wat- 
son's novel mode of transporting trees, shrubs, <fec., I am desired 
by the Society to point out that however great may be the faci- 
lities offered to Government Officers, such as Dr. Watson, for 
sending such cases by pattern post, the public are precluded 
from adopting it, as the Post Office authorities will not receive 
such packets or cases hermetically sealed or otherwise closely 
secured for transmission by pattern post. Until therefore some 
relaxation is made under tins head, — there is a practical restric- 
tion on the adoption of this moans of transport. 

4. The Society would therefore suggest the propriety of 
having this restriction relaxed, first in favour of public bodies 
like the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies of England, 
India, and the Colonies. 

5. The Society would be glad to be fimiished with a list 
of the trees and shrubs sent by Dr. Forbes Watson. gP 
those that perished, as also to be informed whothe^^jJ^®^*'^ 
and shrubs were rooted plants or cuttings, an d Jtj^i^ Tney wore 

liether with moss or mould ronfli^^iRrroots, or the 

6. m^^rocefls ^^^^B||lj'’lQ|f^ealiug the cases had the 

eflbet of parchment, '^iHjyR^j^Mcessive moisture and 

heat will deSfoy soft-wooded pladH, Cbs it ^ 

of time, cuttiSi? ^hey have been hardenea 

carefully packe 


Owever 


FRUITML THE MALE PAPAYA TREE. 

Submitted the foflk^S letter from Mr. F. E. G, Matthews, 
of Nynee-Tal, on the aolB^^^hject “ Perhaps it interest 
you to know that a malel™||^^^®®' has at Kaludoon- 
^e, at the foot of the hills^Ml^d some three or four fruits. 
Instead of being produced, as of the female tree, 

on a short footstmk and close to t^ j^hey are developed at 
the extremities of the long branching 

trees when in flower, I examined a nunMfc fallon flowora, 
but could perceive no change in their 

they posBesaed stamens only. I perceive works on 

Botany speak of the Papaya as plants beShSI^ 
flowers, id., staminal flowers, and flowers with i 

parate trees. The so-called female plant of Papaya 
me to be a perfect flower, having both stamens and pistms^A. 
the flowers do mt grow in racemes as in the male plam 
Whether the fruits on the male plant will rip^, or whether 
they will produce seed, I am not able to sa^. 1 ww have them 
wa^ed. But perhaps the phenomenon of fruit on male trees 
is familiar to yon. 

Memarha hy Mr* John Scott In the normal condition of 
the Pi 4 [kaw-tree the flowers are unisexual and diceoioua (the male 
flowers being on one plant, the females on anothe^ though 
not oisfrequmtly we find male individuals in which many of tne 
oentral flowers m every cluater are either hmrmaphro^ 
(with stamens and pistil) or fimeie, and thea^ all xespe^ 


similar to those on the fmdle plant Now in the normal male 
flawem, the ooroUaie tubulary and besra ten djghtly-eixeited 
perigynous stamens, five alternate with the petala and longer 
then those opposite to them. In the heiruaphrodite flowers 
the corolla has five disiinot petala similar to those of normal 
female flowers^ stamens five hypogynous (or inserted around the 
base of the ovai^y) and alternate with the petals, thus indicating 
strong systematic relations with plants, widely separated from 
it under the present olasaificatory arrangement. The fruit of 
these hermaphrodite flowers are usually about one-third less 
than those on female plants, in all other respects the same ; 
the flowers ore also prefectly self-fertile, as I nave ascertainetl 
by artificial fertilization with own-pollou. Amongst the seed- 
lings thus raised there is farther a great predominance of mide 
plants, and nearly all bearing n considerable number of 
hormapbrodite flowers. In some of the seedlings of the 
second generation, there is also a very marked reduction 
in the length of the panicle; thus as I have stated above, 
the panicles vary in length on the normal mole plant, 
from 2, 41 feet long ; whereas in those bearing the hermaphro- 
dite flowers, I fref|uentlv ftml them only 6 or 12 inches in 
length .... I shall follow up my oxi^eriments with those 
plants, fertilising individual flowers with own-pollen and sowing 
the seed of these generation after generation, with the view of 
establishing a tnuy hormapbrodite raco : such as, we may theo- 
retically assume, arj early progenitor of the Papaw has been. 
This seems to me supported by the fact that though we do And 
occasionally hei*mapbrodite flowers on the female plants, we 
never do find normal male flowers ; and thus as it appears to 
me does the occurrence of hermaphrodite flowers on the male 
panicles, (which with the superacldition of stamens are identical 
with the normal female flowers) indicate the more lately acquir- 
ed character of the structure of the male^A>^^>'B» R>^d tli^ ^ 
extreme modification as compared with those of an herm iyy" 
ditc .structure, goes far to explain the more i^ermancntcbi^PPter 
of the morphologically loss modified female flowe 


SARSAPARILJ 

I'ROrOS VL TO import ROOTSJ 


Read a letter from 
the Society impoi 
ing is an exti 


[lUK SARSAPARILLA. 

Pbgson, suggesting that 
Eb of the true Sarsap.irilla. The follow- 
le letter: — 


Would 
Council of 
consequem 
ferior subsl 
six rupees 
rui>eej 


bo so good as to bring to the notice of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, that in 
bf the very high price of true ^ars aparilla, an in- 
Fute is used in the hoBpit^j^|£i3H9*chemists charge 
fi* a pint of ^ Sai*sana|pll^^wliich isos bad as 16 
^f cxti!aDbrg|j8Wftra vacum. 

rsapurilla is a blooil purifier, and «is 


Ts of great value, the Society would confer a boon on India, 
if ai+angomoiits were made for obtaining either the seeds 
or suckers of the red Jamaica Sarsaparilla (Stnilaa Sarsapa- 
rilla) for cultivation in this country, 

. There is a shrub in the plains, which bears an edible fruit, 
the size of a pea, and deep puce colour. It is called Meekoe by 
the natives, and ‘ Sarsapaiilla' in Shakespoar's Dictionary. 

“ The Salsa is %l8o put down as Hindee for Sarsaf^illa, of 
* ‘ ■nCpArabic name is * TJshha' 

Lh those names, the hospital substitute is called 

‘ lyTm^wT-tS^ir^Which may be another name for Sarsaparilla. 
But it is clear the g^Nttue plant does not belong to Indio, though 
1 dare say it woulcTan^^k^ryjvell. If obtained from Jamaica, 
infonnation as to soil and ^ whether 

it grows in tho * Blue mountaii®«Jj^heir valleys and plains. 
This is another phmt, which our planters should 

take in hand.” 

The Secretary mentioned that Mr Scott noa^amaly ‘ ^ 

to his request in reference to Mr Pogson's suggestion, 
sending a memorandum on the medicinal Sarsaparil^, which he 
now oe^d to submit. While thanking Mr. Pogson for his 
communication, the Coimcil were not, all mrciunstance cotisidcr- 
od, disposed to recommend the Society moving in the matter. 
The following is Mr, Scott's memorandum ; — 

^ The SmiCoM Sarsaparilla was introduced t*o tho Botanic 
Gardens here by Dr. Wallich in 1838, and in 1840 he says of it 
that * although a native of the southern parts of the United 
states of America, the ]}lant does not as yet grow very freely 
bh us.’ It strolled on, I believe, for a few more years under 
Iture in the cQnservato^, and ultimately died. It was sub- 
introduced by Dr. T. Anderson with the same results, 
so is evidently little hope for its successfhl culture in 

the ^ be regretted, however, 

as notvlQ^ClB^pfl name of the plant, it does not yield any 
of the commerce, and there is no evidence that 

it ever did yielcf^B^^P^* Wood remarks that its roots would 
certainly have been Bnd brought into the market, had it 

been found to posaesa prop^es with the import^ 

medicine— Pere«m» whil8B|£^dinM this specimeU| however, as 
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oriNioNs or the press 

If tho liberal spirit and tho Ihoiiglitlul and Bcholarly sl>lc which mark it 
thii ughont Hi( HuMfiiuid luiooltci, it is dcstmcd to occupy a high position 
am 11 Anglo Itidinn JoumiilH — hughttl mnn, tihnm ^fl 

llicic iH ilcni ] urp )hL, hpci lul know ledge, and litciuiy 8klll vujiblo m itfl 
arlicks — l*ionn, / h 14 

It is well vMjfiiii ndl iningfd well cdiud and woll printed — Zttclnow 
Ti It <1, /< /; R 

Till uitiiks lie il h wntten tho tmu modfiHio, and it is altogether an 
uc(|Uisitioii to lilt Indian 1*1 CS8 — Mofttisihff Jth U 

In pi nt and Ht\ Ic it m supcimi to nn otlioi Jndi m pnpei, .ind its articles are 
of tliL hightSL f his^. lynhun Lhvuh <Ja >ff , 11 

T lip f ivuunibh 1 1 ititpicH that have ipvxniJcd in different papeis, hilly bear out 
oni <wii ojxnl n icspci ling this noatlj -pi mted und ably. edited hebdomadal. — 
Ji ntftl TtmtH Feh 10 

prcictt ol ii inastoi .mind, and the oflkpnng of a master-hand.— TAe 
IH /rfi lb 

18LS to bo one of the best conducted Indian weeklieM — Hindoo Patriot, 

indeed, the psiioi bids fan i • l^c u iliet clasH jciurual, and as such we wish it 
all MUCCLSh Tht Hi nqalhi , heh 11. 

Wo vTisli the Ob'tn and truxt ho u^i 

Panqoti F fj 18 llJldP'' 

It iH ver\ well got up incl COnipVbTBST^dlmat'- 
wo have been —F, nnvq Atgiia 
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yiniU’^ 'UcJMrzO "VV ith Pobtago Rs 24 
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1 'flu lix-. ililv tii tlie Sihoid IS 1^^^, \.*jki M...*...«nw*hy 2 The 

proinibOB iiv cNlon-i\t an I lilU I 'U v^j’Jcine if>/fti 1 t) the icrafoiT uf the 
Pupils S Ev* \ fnllilv t I iiMi rtiTordcd bv tin luge ])la\ giound end 

c I Ickat held V hioli adj mill hfnjj^^i TIjch ibx nlliclcnt st if) of w oil ciiiali 
tied Mastcis iiidubiig i I isim ru V in 1 lopsu il honouis. i am 

biidvo and a n Situ ill ^th 0 At tho h \nTinniit1i in of the C ollego 

of TToceptore *40 ** '"I ' imlnl o IniMisltiis J*npdH fioiii tho 

' ^ '"^httve t ikeiT r.om 111 ^ 111 St. id dihtiiut 1 1 iin hct, f Fducatn 11 eg, 
nil Premh Nfnthi m dU > H kl in nnllnKbsli 0 At five o\ iniina 
tioiiB by the tilliLo (f Pri t| t' le irititnibi w 1 u nw oi del to t nc-tlnrd of 
all the Pupllti in tlx ‘’'Um 1 7 M h t . ut . f bfvpxi Exoraiiintb ns by the 

(ollepo tho hlglirst plan in 11 kliciungwis glv.n to c mdid ilt s ftom tlio 
School R Tilt Piintlrnl piiiniHtU ti.loivouib to foi in lu his Puptla i m inly 
Christian tb aim. ti 1 t> 1 he J)u t is bboi al 

TrnMB which uo model itc, and tmlusive with lists f sticce'isfnl pupils, on 
application. 
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Thoobipd ol this Jonijiiil amII 1m to (luonulo the passing events 
IdHHomc w < X 1 1, to 1 11 onl ila ' i Mtd iigs of the differpnt fjodgos und Chf^ 
Westcin India to gi\i an iiniuiiis i< Gu c*\tf nsioii of tht Ouhi ton 
Cause of JiIasoTiu Chanlv t cnc ninxi UKohilncsM, loipuit liiftruct^ 
cvoiy way pioiuute the iiiUiONts ol the Fraternity. 
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All rominUTt t tlMis t 1 n 1 1 li. 1 'To the PuhUndifi of the Mmonxe Seeoid,** 
of El V mivN •«!*• Iv llla 
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CoMSNTB — BuddhiHin and tho Siii>?flan’lnlosophy , — Rusbian Trade with In- 
dia , -Burmiih, Post ond Presi nt ,-*^iu/n’nu]ab Rajah .—Indian Land Revenue ,— 
Tlio Roud Cess Act 1871 Physic Af science lu tho Calcutta University ; Topics 
of tho Quarter Critical Notices j—Vem icular Literatuie,— Qenoral Literature 

To the Editor of the “ Times of hidia** 

Diab Rip— ^V llilst thaiiklng you very much for the kindly mention which you 
havomaduin Toui paper of my appointment as a Knight of tho Star of India, 
Inmst UBk you to conret an oiioi which appeals in your notice, If it has not 
alicuil> bopn lonecUvd I did not serve m Affghiniston Tho officer who 
boixed m the fixHt Affghaii eanipalgn with ihotioop of Horso Artillery, which 
made the ditfu iilt niaicli to Bameon (one of tho finest on record) was myiirother, 
now Biigndicr-Gcricr d Edw ird Kayo, r e , who thus commenced a long career 
<»fgood military bprv ice The iiest box vice which I ever rendered in fiidia, or 
indeed to India, was tho est ablinhincnt single-handed, of the Calentta Xtviaw, 
which has done far inoic for Indian htorature Uian anything I have written 
undci my own unnie lu openingout a channel for tho literary contributions of 
buch men ns Sii Henry Lawrence, Six Herliert Edwaides. Sir William Mmr, 
Six Ilourv Durand, (Vilonol Baird Rruith, Mr. Soton-Kair, and others, I oonoolvo 
that I dill tHi moio good than by my own labours , and I ti*ust that tho impetus 
thus given to the literary industry of the two sorvioos may lost long after I 
am in iiiv giuv o- I am, yours faxthfmly, 

AtheUcLum Club, June 23, 1871. J. W. KAYE. 

Tho Calcutta Rsmew, though mainly c>ccupied with miscellaneous and 
general subiects, Iiave given us valuable articles on the army. Some ffrom tho 
poll of Mr Hciirv Lawrt iieo, who wiote with the stdrit of prophecy of the coming 
storm of which he vvas ono of tho noblest victims , — AddraMofJIu SjeealUnejt 
the Commander Thief, at a tneeiing held on the 18<A Mag 1871, at the Unitea 
Sertnee /niifificfion of India, Simla 

I*rico ptr No Rsx. j | Price per Arhumin advance with Postage Bs. 17. 

Ca I cotta PubliBhed by Thomas fl Rviirn, at the Ofy Preee. 12 Bentinck Street. 
Dombav ViesHiH Thacker, Vining and Co Madras ^fessrs Higginbotham A Co*i 
Lohdun Messrb. Ti ubuei and Co.i 9 and (iO Fotomoster ^w. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


About a month ayo thj/ Ilurrialhjv ffrass i>*'e}ried rf'rtj hpulthu ewtrf'^ 
l>romised a Ja/njo return of hay. Buty on (jmiKj over tho m^aduu', « 
j'eio days ayo, I was ani'yriSid and yriored tg uoftco the moxdition of ih*' 

II hu t destroyed. Over n yrrate^xart of the gremnd only 

xem oined, tcTuLif'WT jfortion of the crop lesh ' 
‘?iyi<7’<?3p^^P'JccH’C7*8c7/‘ caferpillo I'St hat can 1 do 
to t/Ifcr ov, and prevehr^i^eu^li^^^^datioi^of^h*>. insects {'* t 

■"■Tirst, cu^lown all gra 

Ijy the uwec^^'4iiay he nuwle into hny, ljn.t it uau.st. 
the gro^iia ira^tUiitely it in cut ; atsocui cVo^aall the ^tnlltlillg mid- 
ribs, or they'^U iipoil p>ur ne:^ croji'of hay. Immediately on tin* 
removal of the, gil}»^, nyj the groimd heavily. If' the Uin<l is divided 
into Hinall'tbeds a rvller uanimt he used, tlin^t the ground at the 

rate of 400 lbs. pelSWre, witli a ujiixture coiujmunift of enual parts by 
eight ot alfikedjhne'>..^nshea. If these pi ccauticflis are takeil* you 
need huv^ no anxiety abcft^H the next crop. • • 

“I ewh in a district dry crops arc yroivn,and have a large 
number of^hgrses io provide ; whai ca/n 1 do ( TI’iZZ it petj/ to 

buy hay at Rupce§ 46 a ton, and caHit a dishi^ice of 260 mifes f or t'> 
buy straw at l6'Jlapees a ton, and cart it a similar distance 

We certainly think that it will Acrtpai/ to do either. Our iwlvicc 
to you in buv up 100 acres of growing padily ; cut it down just an hen 
the ear begins to fomi, and win it like hay for a eoujile of dajs in the 
hot Bun. You sliould have a couple of ton.s per acre of excellent fodder, 
<(uite equal to the oelebnited oat hay of Australia ; while the coct will 
not exceed 15 Rdpees a ton in your distnet. 

“ Can the eggs of poultry be transmitted per postT* 

Yes ; they can be packed in wool or cotton, and sent in a box f»y 
liaiighy post, but we fear they w^mld not ’be of any value when theW 
reached their destinatiun. 

“ Tell me where 1 can get a good Chaff-cutter for cutting both course 
and fine straw; 'and mention the probable price Z” 

There ore many manufacturers of Chaff-cuttei-s • in England; proba 
bly Messrs. Kansome Sims and Oo., of Ipswich, or Messrs. Samuel 
Son and Co., of Banbury, could supply you ; but there are many other 
maketfl equally trustworthy. These niakers all turn out vertical- 
cutting machines ; we prefer the machines wdth cylindiical cutters, 
mad^y Messrs. Ames ami Co., of Boston, America. These machin(*.s 
are more easily worked, and do more work ; they crisjb from 20 dollars 
to 50 dollars each, according to size. ^ 

1 Nov. • • 


I hante a croquet^ground on which the grass is very yffllow and sickly' 
looking% what manure can I apply 1 It must he something that will 
not stop our evening games, and must he free from smelV* 

Apply Hnlt-i)otre at tho rate of one pound to each 10 squiiro yanls o^ 
ground, after a shower of rain, or after tho ground has been well’ 
watered, 

** lY?iaf. is the Botanical name of the grain called Tenney, in the 
Madras Presidcjicy 

Panicum Italicum. 

“ What will a good farm cart cost ?" 

The ordinary cart of the ryot can be made up for about 80 I{u]>ecr« 
each, ami large box carts (made of teak wood) at about 120 Itupec'* 
each. 

** Can you inform tliih Department if the sugar-cane ever matures it- 
seeds in the East Indies, and if .«o, what would be the probable eos't pei 
pound of tho seed of one or more of the be.st varioties { 1 will be glail 

of definite information on that subject." 

Hokack CaI'RON, 

C(>niini*.sioner, l)e]>aitment of Agnciilture, JA^IfiRngton. 

JVofe hy EJitor.—la Woufhern Imlia the cuno is nlvNay^. we^bet^'e\©, propiigate«I 
l*v euttnigs 8onit' of our ionilei*s may perhaps he ^ubj® to iiirul-»n a reply G* 
Ml . t’apron.— F d. d (J* of lyidw. yt** 



LEfTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor (f the 

Ajrirnltu ral Oa-^ettc of India. 

Sin, — In your Xo. of 2l.-it August i.s n doscription by l.t.-C«»loiiol Hod- 
ilam of H light plough made of wood and wiought^iion, weighing onh 
7o lbs., and so simple ns to lie eapii)>lo of being lepnired or exon iniub 
entirely ini any xillagc in this country that contain.^ a hlaek.wmith. 
Krom its’deseription 1 was .so stiuck by tho exideiit .Miitnbility of tli* 
Jilough to fiiiming heie that I attempteil to got one fi om .i 
mercantile fii in in litunbny, who, I bclicxe, import thing-i ol tin's kind, 
but am Sony to say they tell me they nexer heanl of it, and lau find 
no d<*scTi]»tion of it ill R{uri.s<)iiio.'>4 aiul Sim’s catalogue. Could you, oi 
any of your readers, give me iutoimation iir» to wliere one i-» to be had. 

Khandeish, 2(>th fSoptomlior 187 1. Pk ml 


The ploughs rx fen ud to 1»> mir eoircspoudfiit wore svipplicti *ny the tif>\ciii- 


lou lod nieui fium Ht Ma'^iih, niut x\oie made in the liii]»)tii.fcnl lUtnthtd 

E\i»eilmcnlal Fniin. U hey.oro fully dchCiiiicd .a the Farm Itcpoi t foi 
last year. Wc niKlcihtnnd thiil 5Jr. Rol eilstui Ikis ]»ecn oMiged to inac the 
])rirc to Kupecij lOA each, oxvirg to on Increase in the cost of tlic wood. Fort lit) 
iiriprovrments have )H*cn cttccteil m tlie pJougli since llie inililJcalion of tho 
Kepoil, a land-wheel lias heen suhstituUd tor the slade, thcuhy greatlv itdiit - 
iiifr the draught ; and th^^iUmgU can, at an ncUhtioiml cost of Us u-O-O, be lUtC‘l 
up xx'ith kmvcH, as a driU-citflixptnr.— Ei». A. ft. of India. 




KOYI'TIAX CdTTUN-UllOtVINO.— X. ^V. P. 


To the Editor of the 

Agricultural fia'.Ltte of India. 

Pear Sm, — Tii your i.-i.-^uo of the 21 -•t Aupu.-t 187J, I f>b.M‘rvo soiiu 
remarka about the Egyptian system »'f gniwiiig coit)>u which I firs^ 
experimeutcil on last season on a hinall plot of ground only jth of an 
acre, uud iw there appeals some misconception as to the number ot 
Boedu used, ami the implements reipiired for cultivating on tho Egyptian 
Mystem, I hope you will iiormit me to exiilain that it xxas, when 1 tih d 
wheat uyi tjiia Egyptian system of furroiv.s, that only u single sect I xxa-^ 
used, but W'here cotton is giowii, some 4 or 5 .seeds arc dro])j)cd into 
each hole. , . 

When the plants have attained a height of .3 or 4 incho.s, theji, by tin* 
doctrine of selectian or election, or by xvhatcxer name you may 
cafirit, onlf the atrongo-rt and most promising plant survives, but iin- 
fortl^ilv^ly for the Darwin theory, this selectioq does not rest w ith the 
plantojOklttlv^i the cultivator, w ho pulls up the weakest plants. 

‘ Tliis i?^§ttti§W>ilut 2 miles nearer Dellu than xvhere I had my experi- 
ment laat^ear, I’ had a fielrl of exactly ^ of an acre, or six times as largo 
as’ the one last yew- and the cotton seed consumed in sowing tbi** 
field was .3 deers 14 cnltAt,ks or 10.^ lbs. per acre, so anyone counting 
the nn 4 ab<A:'of seeds iif b^pound, will perceive that several are put int<> 
each hole.. "x ' . 
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Am to the neoeasity of uoiiif peculiar instrumentB^ 1 ivQuld uboerre, 
that no new inetniment la required, but wbat ie in daily uea 
by the up-country native cultivators namely, a plough to scratch tte 
ground from 3 to 4 inches deep. A myrah** or bailan*' that is a 
H.it board or roller to level and smooth the field after it is plo^hed, 
nnd what is calle<l a ** jindroh” for throwing up the furrows which the 
]>eopIe are all in the habit of using where there is well irrigaition, so as 
to make small bunds and thus divide the fields into small square 
pat<dieH of 200 or 300 H*|u.ire feet each, to economize the w’ater. 

I'hese patches arc called by the natives khynis," and I believe if 
this khyra syatem w.ih by la w enforced where there is cjuial irrigation, 
ijiuch unheal thincHs from w.iste of w'ater would be avoided, and a much 
larger area irrigated. 

The only «>thcr instrument used w the “ koorp.ih** f«u* weeding 
which everyone knows, so you see that only the most simple and rude 
iinplomouts are required, and it was fi*om a previous knowledge of our 
Imlian methods of agriculture, that when 1 visited Kgypt, 1 at once 
saw that there would be no difficulty in introduciug the Egyptian sys- 
tem, for it did not ueceasitate the intrixluctiou of any new faugled 
iuHtrumcnts. All that is re«piired is to prove to the natives th it the 
system will pa>j for the c.\tra care necessary, and our object 
is accomplished. 

My experiment this season, I am happy t<j say, promises to aid in 
bringing this alxmt ; for the field above referred to of | c»f an acre, 
though not 111 mured but irrigated, the native'^ .^ay w'ill produce 15 mauods 
of “ kapas” (uncleaned cotton) or rather over oOO Hjm. of ele.m cotton 
per acre. 

In this noighboiirhoo«l, a xeniindar was persiiiuled to try a stnall 
])atch ill the corner of his cotton Held, and when I went to see it the 
oth ‘r day, he mi<l : L i >k Sir I have got hair ]>lants for your one, ami 
yet your system is “ dr>ogna sida” or twice as iirofitable.” In the neigh - 
boiirliood of ITiiiballa 1 hsul some ten stnall patches tried ivithoiii irri- 
gation, and the result jirotnlses on the wlmle s.itisfactory, fur tlie yiehl j 
is expected to bo from 200 to 300 11m., per acre, but this is greatly | 
owing to the fiivourable rains this season, though sometimes there was I 
too much, and at other times too little laiii. The lessons I have had 
clcai^- brought out by those exjieHments are lat, av<iid land liable to 1 
be flocR&^ 2nd, avoid having trees in the noighbQurhtxid of the field, I 
3rd, have inon to watch the field who have an interest in preserving it. 

liiistly, get water for irrigation if you can, and use manure also. 

Out of theso ten fieMs two were comjiletoly submerged during the 
late Hoere Hoods, and threo‘i^ore were injure«l. i 

\Vh ere there are tree'*, the .mpiirrels and parrots are a nuisance, and 
from ncgloct of u ehowkidar, luy Is'st field iie.w Uinballa w.w trotldeii 
down and almost destroyed. 

Ti listing tluit the information iioiv given ivill be of interest, 

I rem.uii, yours faithfully, I 

Ibiilnill i, Ifith October 1S71. T. LoaiN. 


^ \\\^ hnvo smeo bcird frt»m Mr. Lo^m that bis cxi>oiimeutal field 
“ K u” (i » in 1 's fio ii Djlin) h vl u]) to the 24th of October yielded at the rate 
of H.-, I'tA, off ifioit enffo t p T acre. The Hold is exactly | of aa acre, and the result 
of till) soveiMl pickiii^U had boon as follows ; — 

111 . fl. ch. 

CoHcctodon 2 trd Soptomber <» 10 4 “kapas.” 

„ 3Hh „ 0 19 0 „ 

,, 7th October 0 37 8 „ 

iJth ,, 13 0 „ 

t. Isth „ 1 IJS 0 „ 

„ 24th ., 1 18 4 „ 


Total ... 6 24 0 — 448 lbs. 

Thcreforo, n'l 07 i ; 1 ; 448: .'1871 Ihs. “ kapas’*, and as 10<> Ibe. of “kapas” 
vield .'U Ills. ofclcMu cotton iitid OJ Ujm. of seed, the yiold per acre up W the 
24th ultun > had btjeii 18 5 lbs. per urre. 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 


The atoam caltiire of sugar, says the Nf^w Orleans Picayune 
“seems to bo a success, ami the experiment on the Magnolia 
Plantation provc.8 that the steam-ploughing has been 

peculiarly beneficial, iw lias a dark green colour and 

thrifty look, though oUicr plaiitation.s were suffering from the 
The experimoutor is very sanguine that the crop can 
‘^bo^iuadc, with steam cultivation, with one-thinl less mules, 
ono-third less laboiirors, and will give ono-thinl more yield 
per acre than under the old system.” 


A raocKss has boon discovered for the prevention of decay 
in wood, which it may be desirable to lay before our readers. 
As the result of a five years, experience, a paint is recommended, 
which at the same time pos.sossG.s the advantages of being imper- 
vious to water. It is composofl of 50 parts of tar, 500 ports of 
fine white sand, 4 parts of linseed oil, one part of the red oxide of 
copper in its native state, and finally, one part of sulphuric acid* 
In order to manufacture the paint from iliese materials, the 
tar, chalk, sand, and oil, are first heated in an iron kettle ; the 
oxide and acid are then added with cai\^ion. The masd is 
very carefully mixed, and applied while hot. When thoroughly 
dry, the paint is as hard os a stone. 


Thb Maim Farmer reminds its readers of the iaftowing 
** great truths” in agriculture The farmer' tvlio alinile his 
fiidds, is as unwise and improvident ae he who atarvea lihi woih^ 
iug oattlo : in both cases he iadiminishiug the ability of a faftfaful 
servant to be useful to him. The farmer who obtains from a 
field, not properly fertilized, ten bushels of grain, when by manur- 
ing he might have obtained twenty, is seliiiig bis labour at half 
its value. He who does not give back to his fields as much as 
he takes from them, sells their fertility in his cro 2 > 8 , and the 
fertility of the soil is the farmer’s capital. The farmer who will 
keep tliese truths in view, and act in accordance with the rules 
they Hiiggest, will find his compensation in the increasing 
products of his farm, in the augmentation of his wealth, and in 
the £)romotion of general prosperity.” 


The following notes concerning the periods of gestation 
and incubation in animals will be intorosting to some of our 
rea<ler.8 ; — 


Mare 

Cow 

Kwo 

Sow 

OOHt 

Ditch • . . . 

Cat 

( Heti Eggn 

Turkey .sitting on •] Duok <lo 

CTurkey do 

H«n mttmg on { 

Diick 

Go(»He 

rigoon 


8liorte«t 

Unnal 

Longest 

period. 

' period. 

ponod. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

332 

347 

418 

240 

28J 

321 

146 

164 

101 

108 

115 

143 

150 

160 

163 

65 

60 

03 

48 

60 

66 

17 

24 

28 

24 

27 

30^ 

24 

20 

30 

20 

30 

34 

18 

2L 

24 

28 

3') 

32 

27 

• 30 

83 

10 

18 

20 


“Whenever,” says Mr. Mechi, “ I use an artificial manure, I 
leave a portion of the field uiimaiiurcd with it, aud am thus 
enabled tojudge by tbe crop if I am remunerated for the outlay. 
So various are the soils and conditions of each field, that such a 
comparative test becomes absolutely necessary, for where tho 
whole field is manured, and no portion left undressed, no just 
conclusion can bo arrived at. On this farm I have frequently 
a[»plied bone-dust, siiperfihosphate, blood manure, and other 
artificial manures, without the letust increase of crop, while 
Peruvian guano, and esjiecially our shed manure, ar c alw^ 
profitiible. A.s I kwc'"' that on many fajc, 
have been found very 

render them inoperatijjjjjto^REo doiw" soil. No fi!^iibt shod 

fed with corn, cak^ roots, and 
hay, malt-coiabs, and bran, contain all thei^loments for 
every cn*p. Possibly it may be that, hav^ thus enough 


or availed of by 
iecessity for com- 


phospliates, the addition of morels notrequiij 
tlie plant. At all events, my case proves 1 
parative trials.” 

The re-appearance of the pot^^ niUusoaso in the British Isles, 
this year, is a serious inisfortifiK. Whole acres in the west of 
England look black and desolate, instead of green and flourish- 
ing. Cobbett would have been charmed, could he have seen 
the blighted as£)oet of the “accursed root.” The failure of the 
potatoe crop is a misfortune for England : it is a catastrophe 
for Ireland There, we are told, the disease has already made 
frightful progress. Nino-tenthB of the cropM in Tipperary are 
already rotten, while no ho£>6 of saving the remainder is enter- 
tained. Since that terrible visitation which hastened the 
rei)oal of the corn laws, so great a calamity has not befallen 
Ireland as that which is now impending. There is, however, 
this consolation, that the cereal crops are reix>rt6d to be gener- 
ally abundant. The farmers themselves are not dissatisfieil 
this year. Some of them at least pleasingly contrast the crops 
they are gathering now with the miserable harvest of 1870. 
Yet even under these otherwise favourable circumstances, the 
situation of t)^ Irish people cannot fad to excite some measure 
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of Potatoes are to Ireland what rice is to India. 

Wlieit ^tatoes fail, disaster is inevitable. We hope» however, 
'there. is yet. ground for believing that the reported ravages of 
the hl^ht (lave been esggerated. 




more than half-fat, when their milking prime is over^ and 
seldom moie than £10 can be got for them at' the butcher's. 
In tho height of the grass, one or two of them have yielded 16 
quarts per day.'* 


A LATE artiole in Blaohioood contains some interesting informa* 
tioii oonoeming the status of the fai-m labourer in Prussia 
Prussia has been tho favourite theme for the eulogy of 
Kuglish economists, yet what does Mr. Howui-d tell us that he 
found near Cologne ? * Tho iiioii, as in France and other parts 

of the Continent, sleep in the stable with their bullocks and 
horses. The wages to farm labourers are paid all iu money, 
and are from 1 shilling 2 peinx) to 1 shilling 6 pence [Hn* day 
ill summer, and 1 shilling to 1 shilling 3 |)eucc in winter,* and 
this after a rise of 25 to 30 per cent, within the last twenty-live 
years, and amidst agricultiuul oix)rations on a splendid scale 
of expenditure. On another Prussian farm, where beet is 
largely grown and addition.^l qnanUties liought for tlie distil- 
lery, tho wages throughout tho year aro 14 pence a day: in the 
summer mouths the W’orkiiig horn's are from 5-30 a. to 
8 r. M. The nonicn get 10 i>eiico adtiy : and in this district of 
Germany, ' there are a great number of small holdings.* In 
Prussian Silesia, life uses tho wretched labourer still more cruel- 
ly. In winter he has 4 pence a day, tho spring raises him to 
an additional penny, and ho attiiins his climax in summer, when 
74 pence to lO pence constitutes his share of the rewards of the 
harvest.'* 


In agricultiiro, as elsewhere, the steam engine, says tho Bullda', 
is gradually but certainly eft'ecting a mighty revolution. “ Tho 
grand leading features of tho scientific cultivation of tho country, 
the collection and store of our ample rain-supply, the arrange, 
ment of a good system of irrigation and of drainage, tho general 
^util ization of sewage, the dofocation, banking, and stocking of 
*^ifrm^(M||andtho systematic provision of artilicial methods for 
drying tn^^^theriuga of a wet August and September, liave 
been little more than indicated, and that chiefly in our own 
columns. But the spreading use of tho steam plough, the ajq)!!- 
cation of ingenious modes of economizing labour, the increased 
cleansing of land, tJie removal of weeds (even to the loss of tlio 
picturesque lieauty of the scarlet chequering of our corn field by 
the poppy), the economy of time, no less tlian of cost, in plough- 
ing, in sowing, ill reaping, in sacking, and in tlirashing, tho 
^w and lucrative crops, ag^that of beet (w hich in 
'^,000 sterling in the year 
the selection of the better 

rahii fcu> reproduct^bW^^if | 

^’J way. A -sum fully equal to the nSEfStial exp^-^| 
^dituro might, ^^lilihin a few years, be freely added to the annual 
income of thouq who live on and by the land, by tho free omploy- 
mont of available j^eans.*’ 


The London Standard publishes the following iuteiestiug 
notice of a Scotch farm nea r Dunroow from a coiTespondent 
“ 1 lately visited a Scotch tenant-iarmer near Dunmow, and 
tho story of liis farm may throw some light on the claims of 
.Irish tenants for improving land. His farm, in round numbers, 
consists of 400 acres, and his present rent is £4 jhji* acre, or 
£l ,600 |>er ainium. His grandfather entered this farm, ninety 
years since, on a nineteen years’ lease, at £90 per annum rent 
At the cml of every nineteen years, tlie laiidloi'd’s agent went 
over tho farm and vo-valued it, and they have continued there 
ever since, never having liacl a longer tei'in tlian nineteen years 
in the land, and at tho end o f evo'y nineteen 3 ’oai*s being ottered 
the farm at the fair value to let, with all improvements ihoreoii. 
They now pa}', as 1 Imvo saiil, .€1,000 per annum, and it is fully 
woi-th the moiioy if it wore out of the lease to-morrow. From 
time to time the landlurd has advanced money for buildings, but 
tho tenant has alway.s iiaid high intere.st on such advances, 
besides doing the haulage for tho buildings. When they first 
took the farm, it was wild heat her land ; nowit is one of the 
liiicst farms in the L otbiaus. Both parties are contented. The 
owners have seen their rent rise from £90 to £1,(500, and tho 
tenants have raised their own condition from tenants ofa.wHd 
farm at £00 to that of tenants of a line farm at £1,600^ aad^heir 
capital ha.sincrca.sed accordingly. They areas independent of 
the noble lord who owns the land as lie is of them, and voted 
against him at the last election.'* ^ / 


.>869), tB 
qualities ( 
silently : 


We are told by the Magazim concerning tho late 

Prince Consort's farm, that ^lajesty has a private sitting 

room adjoiuiiig the Manager*s house, in which are hung pic- 
tures of the prize cattle, which 'have been bred on the royal 
farms. The pictures are by Herr Koyl, a very skilful farm-yard 
artist. "There are from eighty to a hundred shoi'thornB in the 
farm, aud' forty to fifty of them are in milk. The dairy pro- 
duce is all required for the castle and the farm ; and when the 
Court is at Balmoral, 120 lbs. of butter ore made weekly. A 
dozen Alderneys are also kept as cream stainei's, and the great 
object has always been to retain the whole badger colour, 
as there is a better foreign sale for them. This, how- 
ever, was found impossible of attainment as long as the 
Alderneys were tethered head to head with the shorthorns, 
and kept the roan and flecked colours perpetually in their eye. | 
They are imported at an average of from 20 to 25 guineas, aud 
increase considerably iu size with the rich grass, besides grow- 
ing rather lighter iu their colour. No forcing make them . 

2 Nov. ^ ■ 


"The necessity of cultivating .small proi>ortios lias been fully 
recognized by the Pmssian Govern mont by forced sales. I am 
not an admirer of this system, yet it is far better than the con- 
centration of lands in tho hands of the few, as in England. It 
loads to a greater distribution of wealth and enables the Govern- 
ineut to call, with a greater show of justice, upon a larger 
number to defend tho country when in danger. 1 very much 
doubt, had it not been for the oxistcuco of this systeno, whether 
the men of Germany would have fouglit so well as they did in 
tho recent war. TJio battalions of our own Cromwell were 
mostly composed of men of a cla.s8 of yoomon now almost un- 
known. They fought as men only fight who have something 
to fight for. In Prus.sia, by tlie law of 1850, tho smallest 
occupier of peasant’s land acquires the proprietorship at twenty 
'gears’ purchase, the amount being paid to the landlord, not 
ill many, but in rent debentures issued by the authority of tho 
State, and bearing four por cent, interest and gradually redeem- 
able by means of tho ono per cent, difterenco, which at com- 
pound interest extinguishes tho principal in a littlo over forty- 
one yoars. Tlic Prussian ix)asaiit lias, however, two other 
options: he may pay less by one-tenth to tho StatoBank than the 
rent ho formerly paid to lii.s landlord, iu which case the 
purchase debentures take fifty-six years to redeem : or ho may, 
if he can raise the cash, couqiel his landlord to accept eighteen 
years* purchase money of the annual rent. Ily this means nearly 
100,000 peasant proprietors have been created in Prussia. Bent 
dcljentures, to tho extent of many millions, have 1>eeii issueil to 
the land-owners, and in les.s than eighteen yeara more than 
one-eighth of the debentures issued have been entirely redeemed 
aud extinguished .” — The Land Queeiion^' in the OotUemporary 
Boview, 

We take from an Ipswich Journal the following intereating 
and detailed account of a farin-stcadiug lately erected by Mr. 
Webb, CoilrtV/ Our contemporary says: — "The entire block 
of buildings, forms a square about 170 feet by 130 feet wide. A 
passage runs though the whole width of the block of buildings, 
with a door in each of the side walls, and, on passing along it, one 
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lias the bam ou one side, and the yarde^the stables, the^peat-houses, 
iiiid piggeriefis ou the other. This main passage, and all those 
loading from it to the offices hrst enumerated, are floored with 
asphalts, and are as cleau as the floor of any well-ordered manu- 
factory. Atone end of the main passage is a largo ^^qtuu'c 
room, occupied by a pair of stones, a powerful chafl-cutter, and 
other machinery, to be u.sed in preparing food for the numerous 
animals in the home-stead. This room is, in fact, a perfect 
model of a fanning mill, and any kind of machine may be a<1ded 
with the greatest ease, and driven from the one main sliaft, 
with no more trouble than addi ug a band or pulley, while tho 
room itself is far more capacioits than many mills in which a 
considerable amount of business is done. Next t<» this 
room is a place for storing hay or clover ready for the 
chafl-cuttors. One or two handy men, with a few biiahels 
of coals, may here prepare a weeks’ food for all the horses, bul- 
locks, cows, and pigs iii the homestead in the course of a few 
hours, and thiUi too without regard to the weather, and at a 
time when their labour would be of scarcely any value else- 
where. Tho portable engine made by Mr. Wilkins, Orchard 
Works, Ipswich, needs only to bo removed a short distance — 
Jiot many times its own length — in order to bo in a position to 
bring its power to boar upon the thi'osbiiig machine in the 
barn, and by this concentration of the w<»rk a small sj»ace, 
a wonderful saving of time and fuel will be eftbetod. Mr. Webb 
Jiow forms iioarly 500 acres of land in (\)inbs — ratlier more 
than tho usual proportion of whioli is pitsture, and this block of 
buildings will bo the homestead for nearly all this largo breadth <»f 
land. Formorly, there Avould have been a dozoit men threshing 
all winter, cow boys, bullock men, and pig feeders would have 
swarmed in the yards and building.s, but hero a day, now and 
thou with the portable engine and threshing macliiiie, will suf- 
lice to pi*eparc the crops for market, and (is to feeding and 
watering the aiiinuiLs, an active man hustling through the 
corridors i ji stable and neat-house and piggery, will be able to 
ilo n« much with the appliances here brought to his hand as 
half a dozen could when water had to bo fetched frum wells and ' 
lK)iids, very often at a C5onsiderable distance, and when the 
stores of food wfi*e he.ro and there and everywhere, hut whciv 
they wore wanted. Would there were moie farm. steadings 
of a like useful description tliroughuut tlio cuiiutry !” 

Lami'ERy, ill his “Niites uf a .Inurney in the imrtli-west 
iioighbourhood of Pekin, ’’ published in the “.loiinial nf the 
Royal Ucological Society,’’ says ; — AVhile staying at tliis house 
I had abundant opportunities of oxamining the farming imple- 
jiioiits eoumionly used througliuut the norths of China, and 
amongst them T was nuich struck with tho seed-sowing 
chine in gciiertd uso. It would bo dilhovilt to describe this 
apparatus without the aid of a model. Their plough i.s a very 
simple contrivance. The .share reseml;lc.s a shovel, with a 
mould-board ou tiie upper .surface to turn off tho sod : both aro 
made of cast-iron, and vory .simply tied on tlic wooden fiamo 
of tho plough. There i.s no coulter required, as tho soil is bo loose 
aud friable that it would be unnecessary, and the farmer is 
satisfied with mere surface -ploughing. Sometimes one hullock 
is sufficient to draw tho plough, sonietimcs a hullock and 
mule or donkey, or pony, are yoked together, 'fiio field, when 
ploughed, is harrowed with a very simple harrow, e«ui.sisinig of a 
triangular frame of wood- having a number of sluirp-|3ointed 
iron prongs, al)out 8 inches in length, projecting on the under, 
side. This harrow is usually yoked to a bullock ; the driver, 
standing on tlio upper surface of the frame, gives it weight 
and bold to the ground. It is drawn over tho ploughed field 
until the clods are broken into a tolerably even smface, and 
all tho roots of the previous crop have been removed. Another 
hariw is now applied ; it is made of strong wattles plaited 
together. Tho driyor stands on this, while a bullock draws it 
over the held in all directions, Those oporation.s ettectually 
pulverize and level the soil ; but the Chineso faa*mer does not 
rest satisfied with this ploughing and harrowing for the culti- 
vation uf the future crop, ’whatever this may be. As soon as 


it makes its appearance above ground, he coimnenoes working 
the soil about the growing crop with a hoe of a porticalilr'^pe, 
and as he kuows that the produce of the crop will be . Equiva- 
lent to the amount of labour bestowed on thie work, ke is 
tmoeosingly employed at it. One great result of this oeiii^fhl 
tillage Is the remarkable absence of anything like a weed in 
their fields. 

In districts remote from large towns or villages, the farmers 
aro nccossarily but badly supplied with materials for fertilizing 
the laud ; they are, conse(|uently, economical of it, and carefully 
collect it on every oiijiortunity. In land sot apart for winter- 
wheat, small quantities of stablo manure are harrowed into 
the soil ill tho first instance, and while the crop is growing, 
inen may be seen with baskets suspended fi'om their necks 
walking up and down tho field, scattering in a powdered 
substance, a.s if they wore feeding hungry poultry. This is the 
oil-cake made from the Chinese bean (dolichos), oottou-seed 
or cossainum, in proces.s of pressing out the oil. The enormous 
production and consimiption of theso substances mako them 
considerablo articles of trade throughout China. 

NEW GRANARIES-AMSTERDAM- 


All new granaries have this as the fundamental principle 
upon which they aro based, that in order to prevent heating and 
formontation in large bodies of grain, it is needful that tlie 
air have free accos.s to all parts of tho mass. This is ordinarily 
obtained by turning and tossing the grain by manual labour ; 
in fact, tho corn is thrown through tho air, instead of the latter 
being forced through tho corn, as is done in Mr. Devauft 
granaricH. 

Tho chief i>oints in a good granary arc : — 

1. — Economy of wpaco, as it is well known that the cost of a 
granary is almost directly proportional to its cube contents. 

2. ' -Tho HiibBtitiition of machinery for manual lobour. This in- 
volves necessary arrangements for receiving, delivering, distributing, 
aud ventilating tho grain. 

3. — Arrangements for storing the corn, so that a 

fresh air may bo forced through tho giain,,, th%lJf^!Uwrc8tiug 
at once tho further progress of heating and fermentation, or tho 
deva.statioiis of weevils. VVe may lostly, classify under tho fourth 
head, the remaining conditions, that of preventing effectually the 
approach of rats and niic(5, and tho reductions of firo to a minimum. 
Those conditions aro fulfilled, in our opinion, in tho most perfect 
manner yet known by Mr. Devaux’s system, a short description 
of which we will now give : — 

111 .size, tho buUliiig itself occupies tlie least possible space, 
having no floors proper, but pa.ssages about 3 foot wide running 
all round and across it at the basement level, and at about J ‘ 
level of the top of the bin.s. The bins are recJiyiwJ ^ 

from 4 feet to 10 feet sdlh pie 

foot high, according to what SpoSmTcieV..'' ' The sidosV formed 
of sheet-iron, cjosejy poA-^'^tuStA.'i^’Avrth small liolesfend stifien- 
aim tie-rods. Running up the (j^itre of each 
bill is a tube about 2 feet in diameter, also of perforated 
.sheet-iron : and between the tube and the outer casing 
tlio grain i.s placed, which is consequently exposed to tho 
air on twosido.s. Although the grain be hi tue worst pos- 
sible condition, all that is necessary is to Enrii a moderate blast 
into the centre tube, when the air would push through the per- 
forations right through the body of the grain, escaping ultimately 
through the perforations in tlie^outer casing. A hours of 
this treatment is quite sufficient restore the worst samples to 
proper conilition, although the heat may have previously generat- 
ed to .such an extoub as to render it impossible to keep the hand 
in coiiUot with the iron bins. 

Having given the principle of construction, wo now proceed to 
explain the rneaiw of receiving and distributing the gi’ain, such 
as aro adoptojl in the Trie.ste granary. 

This granary was constructed for the Lombardo Venetion Rail- 
way Coinnany, and is capable of storing 100,000 quarters of 
wheat. The Austrian militarv authorities, appreciatiiiff the 
advantages of the system, had large granaries ei*eoted in \^rona 
and bakeries attached of sufficient extent to supply the Austrian 
army of 50,000 men with bread daily. 

The granary is divided into three blocks, the space allowed 
ill tho centre one being 830,000 cubic feet, whilst the two side 
ones are each 895, 0(K) cubic feet. The bins, 7 feet 3 iuebea 
square, by 42 feet high, with a centre tube 1 foot 9 inches in 
diameter, are groiqied in fours and ranged in rows with a 3 feet 
passage between. The total number is 486. The grain is deliv- 
ered in roilwav waggons for the acoommcylAtion of which there 
are nineteen docks, at a level of 22 feet above Ike bottom of tbp 
bins. aro placed between tke docks, connected by 
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troughs to seven elevators, which raise tho gjrain to a height 
of B Teet above the top of the bins, and shoot it into distributing 
troughs, nine in number, B}[ the action of 15-inch diameter 
archimedian screws, the grain is moved along tho troughs, the 
screws being broken in by couplings at Bh(»rt intervals, so that 
in filling a near bin, tho whole length of the screw is not requir- 
ed. Dcors are plac^ in the bottom of the troughs, and shoots 
jjrovided, each communicating to bins. 

Following the course of tho grain after having under- 
gone the process of ventilation, we find that at the bottom of 
each bin a door is placed for the pui’poso of projecting tho 
grain on to an endless band running beneath the Hoor. These 
bands or creepers, of which there are eighteen, carry it to 
another set of elevators, and by them it is lifted into a hopper 
placed a little above the delivery staging. Weighing mocljiucs 
are placed under these hoppers, and the remaining portion of the 
work, such as weighing the grain and tying the sacks, can bo 
finished at leisure, 

Such is a brief description of the process patented by Mr. 
Devaux, which, although doubtless imperfect in many of its 
details, nevertheless has shewn itself to be tho only one of real 
benefit to the public. 

We would strongly recommend anyone interested in the corn 
trade genei^lly, whilst in London, to p;i y a visit to the granary 
lately erected on this s}^tem at Canada Wharf, Rotherhithe ; 
although only abq^it half tho size of that at Trieste, it will show 
to satisfaction the various processes above described. 

The practical success attemlant on the processes already patent- 
ed, givos clear evidence of the latent capabilities of the .system, 
and wo will not be surprised if we hoar shortly that a stei? 
further has been taken towards improvement in this direction, 
doing away with that waste of power whicli at present exists to 
such an extent . — The Fanner. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MAORAS AGRICULTURE. 



Wk have much pleasure in publisliing the orders of the Oovem- 
niont of Madras, CHtablishiug Experimental Farms in various parts 
of that Fresidency in connection with tho Madras Farms, and we 
must congratulate that Government on the steps they have taken 
in abolishing the Committee under whose management the Madms 
Tuswere formerly placed, an example wo lione to see follow- 
B^lliilBaEMgidencies. We have no faith in ( kimmittee.H and 
1 ionorary S^XSilMMis practical managers of agricultural details. 
These undertakings shoulcrtfcfdirected by professional men, men 
who have been trained in tho college, and in the field in ail mat- 
ters relating to agriculture. It is true that tho Madras Farms 
IvBve, during the past two years, yielded most satisfactory results ; 
})ut it i.s, we believe, univcrsallv admitted that this success was 
but tho result of tho gradual withdrawal of tho Committee from tho 
active managemout of the farms, the Committee during the post 
two ytfArs having confined their action almost exclusively to tho 
lluapeiol affsfirs of the favn^, In the order, under consideration, 
tt) tho Committee,* an over-sight which, wo 
j for whatever opinion wo may 
. operations, w'e 

cannot for ff^t^iont doubt -wefrlpuura to the he.arty tlianks of • 
tho agriculturiBlbs of.tliis country forteclir "ftxertiona. in. thy cause * 
of agricultural \ progress. In starting this exU*n.sive sehem'd^^ 
for improving the agriculture of their Presidency, tho Madms 
Government nave, wo think, d(me wisely in setting it free from all 
ftinateur influence. Mr. Robertson must stand or fall with this 
experiment ; ho will have many difiiciilties to contend w'itli in 
overcoming the prejudices of native cultivators, and we think 
it highly desirable that his action should not be hampered by 
liny interference on the part of those amateur farmers, who, in 
tins country, crop up so plentifu4y when any scheme for agri- 
cultural improvement is about to lie put into operation. 

We do not demise amateur farming, but wo object strongly 
to have a strictly professional matter, like ngriciilture, placed 
vnder the influence of amateurs ; and wo again congratulate tho 
Government of Madras on the stops they have taken. Tluur 
order is as follows : — 

Tho Govemment liave recently reviewed the report of the 
Sydapet Farm Committee for 1800-70 and 1870-71, and have 
recorded their satisfaction with tho very valuable results whicJi 
have been attained under the skilful management of Mr. Robert- 
son, the Superintendent. 

They consider that the time has now come when the Govern- 
ment may. with confidence and advantage, extend their operations 
over a wider field, and afford to the a^cultural interests of this 
Presidency those benefits and aids which are being extended to 
them in other parts of India. 

Two courses arc open to Government for this purpose. They 
might inaugurate (morations on a largo scale, and endeavour to 
exhibit the results oHiigh farming over wide areas, witli expensive 
machinery and establisliraents in a manner to attract tho ryots ; 
but they are confident that no real good would be ^rived’from 
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such a course, and that it would rather tend to discourage enteiprise. 
j They prefer the less ambitious method of establishing model farms 
of moderate size in several localities, with tho view of demonstrate 
ing to the r;^ot tho practicability of effecting sensible Improve- 
meuta by means quite wntliin his reach. 

The distinct objects at which the Government would aim may 
be epitomized as follows : — 

(1.) To ascertain, by ozporimeut, the proper use of rotation in 
crops in this country. 

I (2.) To in trod uoo the system of rout or grocu.crops in lieu cT' 
j fallow, without artificial irrigation. 

. (3.) To introduce new crops. 

(4.) To provide now kinds of seed and fresh seed for tho creps 
now cultivated. 

(6.) To make exporimonts in tho use of water for the cultivatfc ii 
of crops now termed “dry** crops, and for raising grasses and other 
crops to bo used as fodder. 

(G.) To mako experiments in tho use of lime and other 
— mineral and animal. 

(7.) To introduce now and improved implements of rural labour. 
(8.) To improve tho working cattle, sheep, horses, and ctbi r 
varieties of liv^tuck in the country. 

It is evident from tho foregoing that tho scheme will hi' 
mainly one for tho improvement of dry cultivation, and olthough 
w<‘t cultivation is incidentally atTected with reforence to sc'‘d and 
implements of labour, still tho main objects of inquiry and e\- 
poriniont are dry grains and unirrigated products, cotton, silk, 
tobacco, indigo, wool, &c. There can bo little doubt tb it tlu‘ 
cultivation of rice and of the sugar-cane is well jirartiscuJ, :md n 
j diu^ economy of water is the only point which need attract ntteii- 
tioii at jn-csent in regard to it. 

liegard being hud to tho mimher of objects in view, n-i nbovc 
indicated, tlio Government consider that the pn)j»o.'Mj furni'- 
should be — 

(1.) Of considerable area. 

(2.) In diilerent climates and at difFcreiit: clovations. 

(S.) And placed couvoniontly with reference to Vr'9* or supply, 
miMCrals, markets, and communications. 

The area tlie Government consider should not be tlian 20(> 
acres for each farm, for allhougli it may not at first ho o.fiedient !• * 
reclaim and cultivate fnon^ than 100 acres in each, .still the addi- 
tional cost of securing the larg(*r area will be immahirial, and the 
command of moans, for future e.\pansion, is eminently tlesiral)h». 
The extent not immediately rcvquired for Governmont pnrpoM-. 
might probably bo leased out at yearly rents, or mighl In* used 
for pasture, growth of firewood, &c‘. 

Tno localities which for the present approve themselves to 
Government, for the Experimental or Model Farms, .j.ro the di>lri('ls 
of Btdlary, (h'>inibtttore, and Tinnevelly. Sliould it liereafter he 
deemed de.sirable to add a fourth farm, it might b^ placed in 
.Salem Barainahal, or perhaps, by preference, in Ganjam. where it 
would be accessible to the people of \'izngapalam. Tho.'^ * t'? 

are comparatively backward, and inhabit'd in part by Oriy H, liie • 
len.st developed of tlie people of the pluins, and in part bv hill- 
tribe.s, alino.st destitute of any culture. But the dintricU have 
j great capabilities ; tho climate is far more temperate than 
wdint prevails in the rest of the Presidency, and is pr)bahly spe- 
eially suitable for the culture, of indigo. 

Tne primary object of tho Bellary farm should bo the cuUiva- 
.tipn of cotton, an# tho experimental use of varietk\s of seed, 
nudhods of culture, and mechanical processes ; but a port ion only of 
the area should bo of tho “ blaek cotton soil,’' and tho remainder 
should include other varifilies of soil adapted for inisoUanooua 
tillage. It will ho ’ an essential condition of selection that some 
portinn of tho area shall have means df irrigation either from a 
w’oll-svippliod lank or from reliable wells, or at least that wntm* 
shall be attainable at such reasoimhle depth as to allow of wells 
being .sunk and worked without extravagant expense. 

In Coimbatore, the special objects should bo silk-cultuiv, tho 
growth of tobacco and cotton, the breed of sheep, and perhaps the 
breed of liorses, and, with tliese in view, attention will bo directiMl 
in the selection of a site to the suitability '>f the soil for the cul- 
tivation of tin? mulboiT}' mid nf tobacco, ami to a command ot 
water for raising green crops for the susti'n.'iiu'o of live-.stock. The 
farm should, by preference, he at a high elevation. 

In Tinnevelly, tho position will he selected partly, hut not chielly 
or exclusively, with reference to experimental cotton cultivation. 
Tho farm will bo for general experiim ntal cultivation, in which 
cotton will have a part, and in which regard will also he had to 
t^ihacco, senna, &c. 

Ill selecting the sites for flicso farms, the Goveminont do not. 
de.sire that tho requirement of first-rate quality of stiil, of whatever 
cfltogoiy, should be insisted on. It will bo siitliciont that the land 
be of fair average quality, that its situation shall enjoy at least ati 
average rain-fall as compared with the rest of the district, and 
that tliere shall bo some partial water-supply, obtainable from r 
channel, a tank, or from wells. 

A site will, of course, bo selected conveniently placed ns iri^rds 
roads and existing or pixijccted railways, and, if po.ssihlo, within 
ea'^y distance of a fair market for tlio farm-pixiduce, including meat. 
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TIu’ iH'i^Iiboiirhood of limestone of a quality fit to be burned 
f -r ii-ricultunil purpoHes, would be deairabfo but not indifiponaable. 
rii»' experiments made at the Madras Farm in the use of lime are 
I ii( uuni' 4 :injr, except as to cost of preparation. 

These District tlxpori mental Iwius will be placed ft connection 
\uth tlio Sydnpet Farm, and under the superior manap'onient of 
Mr. Robertson, in wliom tUo Govornmoiit possess an officer ad- 
I’lirably fitted for the ))ost, and wlio adds to his other Hcquiremonta, 
■IS a scientific and practical ajrncultuiist, tlie prreat advtintajre of 
M veral years’ experience of India, popularity with natiA'es, and a 
tliDroii^'-li appreciation of the fact that the experiment, to bo suc- 
(es.-iful, must be economically conducted. 

Mr. Iio])ert.sou s present expires on the 10th October 

I'^n. and from that date liis salury will l)e raised to Rupees 700 
loontbly, witli hors^i iillowimco of Rupoos flO monthly, and his 
travelling'* evpenscs, wlien ab.sent from the Presidency on duty. 

I fe will retain his residence on the Svdapot Farm, free of rent. 

.Mr. Robertson will come under the Uncovennuted Service 
R'lle.s, rt'^^^ardinp- leave of absence and pension, and liis son ice will 
d lie from the commencement of his orip^inal en'jtifremcnt. lli.s 
cl'itios will be to liave the superior manafrement (»f all the Govem- 
111 lit Farms wliich may ho established now or ilercafter. The 
SiiperintendenlH in immediate char^a> iK'in^' his siihordi nates, to 
prescribo the ccuirse of operations, and to train the, apprentices 
w'lio may bo placed under him for the su)>i^rior eliar; 4 ’ea. Tho 
fh)\ eminent havo entire confidenco in IMr. Robertson's competency 
tor his important duty. 

The ^^Tieral supi'rvision of the a^,n*iciiUiiral experiment will he 
placed under tlio Jloard of Revenue, throujrli whom ^Ir. Robertson 
wid, in ordinary course, submit his roiioila and address Govora- 

liU'llt. 

Rut his rojxirts on tlu^ iiidiviJunl district farms he will forward 
lo the Roard throu;fIi tlie (Jolloctoi-s of tho districts to which they 
ivfer, so as to keep those ofiiciTs iriforiiied of the pr(»;2Tess of tho 
local o.xporimeiit, ami to allow them tho opportmiity of recording 

II nv remarks they may wish to make. 

ilr. Robertson will nndorstarul that the •Oovomment expect 
him to consult fully with the Collectors as to all action in their 
rcMieclivt' districts. 

The direct management of each farm will be conducted under 
Mr. Robertson’s orders by a native Superin tendimt on a salary of 
Rupees 150 monthly, rising to a ma.viimim of Rupees 25(3 by 
annual increments of Rupees 25. 

'J'o provide tho nocossaiy agency, the Government resolve to 
establish four native apprenticeships at once, and to attacli to 
them salaries of Rupees 40 monthly, with lodging on tho Kydapet 
Farm, and to instruct the Collectors of Rellary, (Joiml)atoro, and 
Tiiinevelly, to select for them from tlie ryot -class of their 
respective districts, or from some class coimected with tho land, 
(‘ncli yoimg man, of ago betwe<‘]i IH and 20 yi'ars, of good 
<!onstitution, and possessing^ a colloquial kiiowledi'o of Fnglisli, 
who may bo willing to enter into tlio engagement. The posts of 
, Farm Superintendent will be given to tho best qualified ajipreii- 
tices at the end of d years’ training. 

The Collectors will also proceed to select in their respoctivo 
districts ono or more blocks of land, either wasto or cultivated, 
oxtenJing approximately to 200 acres, and fulfilling the conditions 
ahovo sni'cilied to serve as an experimental farm. 

Tho land being indicated, Mr. Robertson will be deputed to 
\isit tho site and report njvm it. lie \vi\\ subpiit to Oovernmeiit 
through the Board of Roveiiuo — 

(I.) A rough estiniiite of the cost of establiRliing nn exporimentil 
farm of tho (Uinonsions prescribed, contemplating, in the first instance, 
the cultivation of 100 acres. 

(II.) A genonil estimate of an approximate character of tho pro])a- 
blo permanent charge which will be incurred for estvblishmonts, includ- 
ing his own sal.iry, at the Government Form at Sydapet, and ;it tho 
throe provincial f.irms, making provision for four students at tho 
Sydapet Farm. 

(III.) Proposals for the reclamation and management of the three 
])rojected farms, until they can lie placed in charge of their pcniianrent 
Native Sui)erii)tendentH. It may be presumed that the rMpiisito 
bnildiuga could not bo raised, and tho necessary improvemouts peifcct- 
ed in les-s than two years from tho present time. 

As to tho source whence the funds for this agricultural experi- 
ment shall bo derived, tho Governmont aro of opinion tlmt tho 
surplus Cattle Trespass (Sr Pound Fund furnishes a suitable and 
sulRciout provision. 

Act I. of l^^Tl provides that this surplus shall be applied, 
under the orders of the local (.bivornnicnt, to tlm con.stniction 
“ arid repair of roads and bridges and to other puiposes of public 
ulilitv u’kI the Oovenimont consider that the olqectin (jue.'^titiii 
is a most aj»propriate purpose on '(\lnc;h to eiii ploy part of the 
fuiids. 

The Rmlget for the ciinvnt year estimates that an imnpplied 
I'filance of Pound Funds of Rs. 77,0(30 will remain j‘t iu close, aftor 
allowing for a iibc’rul allotment for r<nuls and biidga’s, and tho 
dt.maaidson the balance for tho exnorimtntul farnn cannot "liossi- 
♦ •'v be’^avgo for tiu* remainder of tni.«i year. The contiibutioii from 
ilii-) -ioiure fur .•ojkF, kc., in aid of I/>c»d Funds will not her^-after 
oil tn !)•; on so liberal a scale as hitherto, and the Govornuierit do 


not doubt that ample means will be available for developing the 
present scheme. 

They commit it to Mr. Robertson and to the Board of Revenue 
and district olficers, with the confident anticipation that no efforts 
will bo spared to ensure success, and in full nope of vduable re- 
sults being attained for tho improvement of the country. 

* (True Extract) 

(Signed) W. Huddleston, 

Nomnher Ist, 1S71, Secretory to Government. 
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DRBEDING HOUSES IN THE DECCAN. 

Dear Sir,— I n ywir paper of the 4th instant, I see an article 
from tho Madras Times on brooding horses, on tho Australian 
principle, in the Deccan. Considering the enormous price at 
w'hich tho stud dopartniont put their horses into the ranks,, 
tho eutorpriaing ^gentlemen will, I havo no doubt, meet with 
the good wishes of tho Indian Govornment, as well as of private 
individuals, if they can manage to brood a good description of 
hoi-so for less, or a bettor animal for the same price, at which 
wnlers can now bo obtained in Calcutta. I nope they may 
.succeed ; that tliey will Ixjat the stud department thoro can bu 
little doubt, but they must beat their nrotller-settlers Ixjforc 
they can call it a comnloto success. Ry tho latest accounts 
from Australia, settlors nave to drive their horses groat distances 
to market before they can get .£8 or £9 a head for them ; and 
taking their ]>assago, &c., to India into consideration, 1 be- 
lieve they can be sold to Governmont for about Rs. 400 each. 
Settlers wdio brood sheep and cattle in Australia must have a 
ccriain number of horses on thoir runs, and the surplus ones 
that they could dispose of every year may bo said to cost 
them actually nothing, if sold on thoir runs and unbroken, whicli 
is the best way to bring them to India, as it is very often the 
rough handling they receive before embarkation, under the 
name of Iwakinp, together with their being nicmntod too soon, 
that turns thorn into confirmed buck-jumpers. I understand that 
horse- brcediim in Australia does not pay nearly so well as sheep 
and cattle, f believe it is sheep first, cattle second, and horses 
lowest of all. Now, what is to be saved by breeding in India I 
T supjioso the pivssage, about £2(\ and stablo exx>ensoa at 
ports of embarkation and disembarkation— tho inu 

Govci’iimcnt or people wanting hoj^sos se»wv«*«A0 Deccan for 
them. The geritlemon deputed tA. •'bxamine the country, and 
.SCO if there was ajiything to ])rovent horse-breeding on the 
Australian principle,” has, I havo no doubt, gone well into the 
matter ; but it surprises me to hear that horses can be kopt out 
ill tire sun and rain for eight months of the year without 
any attendance or other food than tho grass which they may 
i)ick upon the Kumna. They might live, but would they 
ho in the condition that young stock and bi’ood mares ought 
to bo in I It is well-known that for the first six weeks after 
tho rams commence, there is 'no nourisliment infJ|c^||P^ 
and it therefore is more likely to cause 

benefit. I therefore thinlg^e mus cons^BK^ to his 

“four months^ store of grass and food;” but o\Bfi grass and 
.food for four months of the year make 20 months* feeding tor 
every five-years-old which could not come to one farthing loss 
than Rs. fi ixjr mensem, ora total of Rs. 120 .‘this is for hay 
and graim alone, the latter at 30 seers for the niijee, and allow- 
ing each animal 2 seers a day. I don*t know the description of 
country, 0,000 acres of which has been, or is to be, granted for the 
purnoso ; Imt many of tho Rumiias in tho Deccan havo no trees 
or snelter of any kind; in which ^aso, until they were planted 
and grown up, sheds would havo to bo built, besides the ox- 
ponso that would bo incurred in supplying the stock witli 
Toddor, water, &c., during tho four months bofore-moiitioncd. 
Tho loss of foals, not to say colts, and even horses, by wild beasts, 
ought also to bo takori into consideration in- comparison with 
a country like Australia, whei*c the only animal to fear is tho 
native dog, about the size of a jackal. If all these little matters, 
and many more that could be mentioned, do not run away with 
tho £20 passage-money from Australia to Calcutta, I, for one, 
would Iw very glad to see the idea carried out. 

Squatter. 

AGRICULTURE IN BENGAL- 



PURNEAII. 

To the Editor of the Indian Daily News. 

Sir,— A.s you have often invited the opinions of your corres- 
pondents on the subject of agriculture, and as I finci your inrito 
has n<jb been responded to, 1 will take it on myself to make 
soiU'J ob.^jurvations on the subject, 
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Before I proceed, 1 will here remark that I have for many 
years made experiments on a small scale, but on testing those 
experiments on a4arger Airm, I have invariably found that the 
results did not oorrespotid with my expectations. A gr^t 
many obstacles present themselves in practical farming which 
are not met with when tried on a small scale. I would have 
to occupy a great deed of your space if 1 wera|to enter into 
details, and will, in consequence, ^ compiled to make my 
remarlra as concise as possible. The subieot proposed Is 
whether drill sowings are not better than broad-cost and 

whether they could not l)e generally introduceil anmng the 
Indian cultivators 1 My reply to the first is, that drill sowings 
would not be more profitable than broad-cast sowings in the 
present state of Indian agriculture, and the retrogressive policy 
of the Indian Government in agricultural matters ; and, 2Qdly, 
that the cultivators would not adopt them. The whole subieot 
hinges on whether it will or will not pay best ; and luaian 
agriculturalists, 1 mean the ryots, have voted against it. And, 
when 1 further inform you that I consider the native cultiva- 
tor is (with all his ignorance and superstition) in a better 
position to give a sound opinion on the subject than Europeans 
can do. You will perceive that ray opinion is decidedly on 
their side ; you must not suppose that I have adopted this 
opinion lightly or in haste. 1 havo iiad my years of garden 
ezi^erimeuts and years of prejudices and contempt for the 
Indian agriculturist, and though I can still havo enthusiasm left 
to labour for great improv'omont, yet this has all been toned 
4lown by experience. There is no use in talking of improving 
Indian agriculture. The Indian Government must be enlighten- 
ed ; they must come to know their duty, and how to t\ct with 
justice and impartiality (in place of frittering away their time) 
in exciting class prejudices, and getting up Imilauthropic Baboo 
shows to ne exhibited to an ignorant and credulous public in 
Europe. 1 have already diverged from the subject I set out 
wiili, but this can scai’cely be helt>ed, for it seems childish to be 
diseu8.siug the subject of improvement when improvements arc 
practically prohibited ; for how can we expect the cultivator 
to expend money on improvements when he knows his doing 
anything of the kind would subject him to rack-renting, 
extortion, and oppression. Now with this preface I will come 
to the subject, ami say that just now broad-dhst sowings pay 
best with some crops, and sowing in lines pay best in otiicr 
jjrop M. Tobacco is sown in lines. Agoony paddy is trans- 
egultp* distances, Indian corn would answer well 
if as to whether indigo would 

pay best, if sown Dro^!S||)|^r by drill ploughs, has been decid- 
ed in favour of broad-cast sowings in this district, though I am 
in favour of drill sowings which are in use in the zillahs west of 
those crops that ai’e irrigated, such as onions, are sown in lines. 
The Buddie paddy reaped in August i.s sown broafl ctost, and in 
consequence of the many weediugs andrackiiigs it has to receive, 
it would not pay to add the (ixponsc of drill-ploughing. 

Wheat, oats, and barley are sown broad-cast ; a little extra 
seeil is cast to make up for bad seed, or to allow plants to be 
’ ’ Lit, if too vigorous. 

' ‘ im wu that it is not good to have the land 

.ioBTBpiHpauureaJjfwhoati, in^whicli case there will be all 
fltraw amwFery little wheat. 

In Qpn.sequence of tlie oppression and rack-renting, the system 
of agriculturo carried on here is a very improvident one ; ou6- 
tenth of tno land, under a more improved system, would yield as 
much as this zillah does at present. Providence is looked to for 
a good crop ; the country is ripped up, and seed sown over 50 
or 100 acres of land, by a single cultivator with two or three 
ploughs, and then it is left to tako its chance. He has not the 
means to manure or irrigate his lands ; nor has he the heart to 
invest money in it. It would take a largo capital to \york bo 
large a farm, yet the owner has not a farthing to bless himself ; 
he borrows money to buy liis plough bullocks from a maliajun 
at 33 to 75 per cent, interest, and pledges all he has, and a 
portion of the crop. Providence' does not send the looked-for 
rain or sunshine, and the wretched cultivator does not reap 
MU^oient to pay hie rents, and the interest on this money bor- 
rowed under a more favourable system. A cultivator, with much 
larger means, would be content with 5 or 10 acres of land, and as 
there is always water to be had in this district at a depth 
varying from 10 to 16 feet from the surface, he would irrigate 
his fields from pucka wells or tanks, ho would not require so 
much manure for his small farm as is necessary for the wild 
wastes, he now cultivates his well-kept farm of one-tenth itn 
former size, he would not require so many men to weed it as it 
does now, which is never thoroughly weeded, and he would find 
that nearly every season would more than compete with the 
long-wished-for season he now looks out for, when timely rain 
is considered a God-send. , 

Providence has given both water and sunshine. The last 
Government or its servants, the zemindars, cannot touch ; but 
the sea of water that flows on at 16 feet from the surface must 
not be touched, else the minions of the State will pounce on the 
unfortunate wretoh,and sipieeze the last drop of jmce out of him. 

4 Nov. • . 


I must hero remark that one great advantage dKU-aowing 
has over broad-oast sowing is, ihat it can be sown at the depth 
required, while brood-oast floWTngs may fall on the sur&ce, and 
seed be wasted ; but a general introduotion of any improvements 
in agriculture must be preceded by an improvement in the land 
tenure, If we wish to introduce the CfJnneae Oairden 
OulUvcUion into India, we must -introduce their land tenure 
also, which is nearly identical with the Indian laud tenure 
abolisbod in 1793, viz,, that the laud belongs to the cultivator 
as long as he can cultivate it, and as much os he himself can 
cultivate, no other class of people in the country can derive 
him of his farm, nor retain any mortgage on the same. If the 
cultivator is not able to cultivate hia lands, he must give up 
all, or a ^rtiou of it, to those who can. Govenimont claim 
oue-fifth of the produce of the soil as their share. Now, Sir, let 
us suppose for a moment that if Govornmeut were to iniroauco 
suoh a systeui into this zillah, and fixed the laud assessment 
at an average of 8 annas a biggah (or 2 Rs. 8 annas a biggah for 
the total produce), why the zillah would give double or treble 
its preseut revenue at once, and relieve agriculture. Wo could, 
if sottlomonts were made for thirty years, then expect to see 
improvements. However, there is one thing I must add here, 
viz,, that if Government did take over the land into their own 
management, I am certain they would inako the blunder of 
allowing a small number of individuals to sot up os small 
zemindars, who would submit the land, and perpetuate the 
present evils lot. It were better to pcr|)etuato the present 
system than to introduce a worse one. It agriculturo is to bo 
improved, no one must stand between the culti viator of Govern- 
ment. Government must receive the rents directly into their 
own hands, and seo that no one monopolises more land than he 
can cultivate satisfactorily. The hind should belong (as it did) 
to the public at large. Government .are tlie trustees, and the 
cultivators farm as much as ho can find capital to work ; ho 
.should hold it in perpetuity, if he can cultivate satisfactorily, 
and pays the perguiiiiah rate fixed periodically. 

When all this is doiio, and no class, caste, or creed distinction.s 
are made, yon will find the natives will ju.st keep a chalk ahead 
of the Kuro[x)aus, who wish to set up ivs agriculturists in India. 

1 do not mean to way that they will turn out as good farms, 
but they will turn out more profitable ones. 

On a highly-cultivated farm, drill sowings has its advantago.s, 
but under its present system it ha.s no advantages, and would 
be more expensive than broad-cast sowings. 

I think you will not bo surprised at the surporstition of the 
nativcR in agriculture, as well as their preat doi>endonce on 
Ihovidenco, when I a.ssure you tliat they have good cause for it, 
for 1)0 they ever so industrious, if the winds are not favourable, 
they will not have a good crop. To make iny.self fully understoud, 
1 must here inform you that the prevailing winds have a great 
deal to do with the agricultural out-tuni iii this district. Every 
good native agriculturist well know.s that if the east wind pre- 
vails in October, November, and December, when his Agoony 
j)iiddy is coming into blossom, and the grain is forming on the 
cars, that the paddy crop will bo a total failure ; the east wind is 
favourable for the growth of the plant, but bad for the formation 
of the grain. If the east wind prevails during the time, when 
wheat, oats, oi* barley are in ear, there will be a short crop, ora 
total failure, On^the contrary, if the east winds prevail before the 
plant comes into blos.som, and if the we.st wind prevails while 
it is in blossom, wc shall have a first-rate crop of grain, 'rhe 
west winds are necessary to bring the Agoony pamly, wheat, 
&c., into full ear. However, should the west wind set in in 
Octol)er, and lost until April, I ' should pronounce it a bad sea- 
son, for though it is favourable to the Agoony paddy, yet it 
evaporates the moisture of the ground so quickly, that the crops 
sown, during the prevalence of those winds, siilfer for want of 
moisture, and are eonsequoutly stunted in their growth ; the 
coasequence will be a .short crop in the good land.s, and a failure 
in sandy soil, a heavy shower or two during the prevalence of the 
west wiuds restore the moisture to the soil, and a good crop 
will be obtained. When I further inform you that the west 
winds generally prevail from October to May, you will i)erceive 
how necessary it is to introduce irrigation into our agriculture, 
but for the prevalence of the east wipds, I see no remedy just 
now. Judicious manuring might counteract the effects of this 
last wind. I never could get cotton to ripen during the prevalence 
of the cast winds. Insects of all kinds increase, and infest 
the fields during the provaloncc of this wind. 

On the contrary, cholera prevails during the severe west 
wind. I mean, coimnits fearful ravages ; it travels from east to 
west against the wind, and crawls along the hollows and beds 
of rivers, sheep die or become infested with vermin, which de- 
vours whole herds during the west winds. A kind of insect 
infests the dry fields which devour the young plants during the 
west winds ; the insects die when the wind changes. Each of 
these winds bring scourges, which cause serious inconvenience 
if thejr pi*evail for any great length of time. The ^ops that 
ripen in May, Juno, July, and August, such as Buddie paddy, 
Indian corn, &c,, on the contrary, thrive during the east winds 
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;tii(l .suffer in the sandy soil from the west winds. I have only 
(Irnwn an outline of the pieturo preseiitod )>v the prevalence of 
the winds, which will enable you to form an idea of the iwwerful 
aj;t‘ncies that are at work to compel tliese i)eople to depend on 
nioro than human aid in their agricultural aspirations. 

From all this you will iH?rceive how noce.ssary it is for tlie 
cultivator to make use of e.^tra seed t(» moot the vicissitiidea of 
tlio season, oven if drill sowings were ustxl. Tliis precaution 
should 1 x 5 taken, and it is only in c;vto the C.-hinoso plan of 
manuring the grown idaiit with lupiiil manure that <lrill sowings 
in hues would bo ailvantageoiis, whicii woidd e.\[)edite the 
manuring. 

The agricultural prospeeis of imj»rovoinonts in this counti*y 
woulil occupy HO largo a 8pia<.5c, that I can only attempt to touch 
on the subject very suiwrticially. 

W'e have liad heavy rain <luniig the wliole of this month, and 
tlifiv IS no prosjKict of clearing up. Mo.st of the compounds 
have a groat deal of water lodging in the hollows, which must 
causi! a good deal of .sickness when it begins to dry up. I am 
told the Municipal ( 'ommissioners are going bxlrain ilu‘ southern 
part of the statiun. This dr.iinago is very necessaiy. F(»r 
alunit a square mile of tin; station has tin; rain-water lodgotlm 
llie hollows. W’^itliout any outlet for the siiiiR, this [>orli(»n of 
till- .stath>n has bei-ii bmlt during the lust seven or eight 3 ’ear.>. 
— Yours, tVc., X. 

I’lirneah, Se[»l,i-nibcr Hth, l''7I 


(From th>' ITlmhni Fat riot.) 

An Tin-: /.em I Ildars are iinwnmndly ehargo<l by the Lieuteiianf- 
( Governor and the piv^s with w.int of pul)lic spirit, we have 
nnuh j)leasure in reproducing from the (jorrrnmt'nt Gdrj'ttr 
the folK)\ving list of ihiblio \Yorks oKeeuted last year in thi.s 
Frosinee, at i>rivat.o <‘VpenNe, with the names <)f the donors, 
cxeludiiig all \vi»rks below tlui sum of Hs. 30() ; — 
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<)t course the above list gis'e.s but a faint uotiou of the 
amount of iirivato charity of the zemindars and other wealthy 
native gentlemen of ileugal. There is no record of the thou- 
♦saieU and hundrotls of thousands of riqiees .subscribed for 


schobls, dispensaries, and hospitals, and numerous other public 
objects staled every mouth in the capital and in the towns or 
cities in the interior, not to mention the religious and cliaritablc 
institutions and ceremonies, which are peculiar to the genius 
of the p^ple, and which are conducted with an unobstnisive- 
ness, wnicli a nation, looking to newspaper advertisements os 
the chronicler of charitable deeds, cannot appreciate. 


PROre^SAL FOR AN AGRICULTURAL EXHIDITION IN 1873 IN 
IlENOAL. 

From, tho Semtary to iho Agricultural and Horticultural Society 

of India ; to the. Secret anj to the Oovemment of Bengal^ dated 

Metcalf c Hallf July 1871. 

Sir,— A t the last monthly general meeting of the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society, hold on the 15 th .lune, the sub- 
join. of agricultural exliibitions wixs discassed, in connection 
with certain intero.stiiig details that Avero then submitted ro- 
gavding the la.st annual show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England ; and a resolution was passed to the effect that a 
communication be addre.ssed to the (foverumeiit of Bengal. It 
will be remembered that the first and, a.s ^Tt, the only exhibi- 
tion of an agricultural character that has boon held in Calcutta, 
under <Jovc*rnment auspices, took place in January 1804. It 
being iin[>ortant to know if any and wliat pn^gre.ss has been 
made ill the diilbrent branche.s of agriculture during the last 7 
years, and the facilities for .sending specimens from various 
parts of the country liaving considerably increa.sed in that time, 

I am (lirectod by the (^ouucil rc.spoctfully to submit to His Honor 
tbi‘ Lieutenantdrovemor, the ile.sirability of holding another 
oxliil)ition in January 1873, on .such plan of oixmition as If is 
Honor m.ay consider best, and t(» tender the aid of the Society 
ill assisting to eurry out the ilotails of the Hchcine. 4die (’ouncil 
Avonhl, however, venture to suggest that prize list.R should bo 
previously prepared by a tJommittee ‘specially appointed for the 
]5urp(»se, and 111 . it special encouragement should ho hold out to 
the rural clas.scs for growing successfully artiiJes Avhicli rcipiire 
.special encoiiragetncnt. The (Council .suggi'st that for the exhi- 
bition in the early part of 1873, should His Honor approve of the 
iiroposal, the e^)enses tlioreof might be included in the next 
l)ndgi‘t. 4Mie Council furilier submit that the result of this 
exhibition Avill ])rob.ibly prove of special value to the recent 
org.ini/(‘d <l(‘partinoiit oi’ agri(‘ultiirc, a.s avcU as to A'bStiM/' 

in the development of tho agnciiltura^ rewnm^s^iiO^^.iVcoiuitry. 


F/'ion R, II. Wihon^ Ojjh'iat'onj C ndor-Seeretary to the 

Cror< rtuiif'iit of BoKjal ; in ihr Secrrlarif to the Agricultural 
and llortinfliaral Sonic/ y (f India, J^o. ill!) 5 , dated Fort 
the ’Zijth July 1S7I. 

Slu, -'I .im (lifeeted to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated the l;bli insUnt, suggesting that another agricultural 
cxhihitioii bo held in January ih 73 , and iii iv[)ly to state that, 
before passing linal ordcr.s on the proposal, the bieutcu 
(Jovenmr will be glad to bo informed if the Socictyiij|B||(f!ftuson 
tobidievi* that [UMctical benefits have resulted from tnolast exhi- 
bition HI the way of the improvement of agrieiiltiiro ; and if ,so, 
I am to beg that you will bo .so good as to specify any that li.ave 
come to the knowledge of the. Society. 


Froin the Secretary to tho AigricuUnral a.nd Horticultural Society of 

India; to the. Secretary to the Government of Bengal y dated 

Metcalfe. Hall, KUh August i;-^ 71 . 

Sir, — r am diroeted by the (’nun ci I of tlie Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society to acknowledge tlio receipt of your letter. 
No. 219.) of tlie 2(]th ultimo, and to offer the following observa- 
tions. The Oouncil arc of opinion that the exhibition of January 
1894 had the do.sired effect of enlisting the intero.st of the 
nati\'o zomindar-s, and of the community in general, in the 
objects which the exhibition was iiitondod to promote. One 
great practical effect of tho exhibition was that it enabled the 
Oovornmeiit ami the community to form a comparative idea of 
the growth of the different articles, and tho breed of live-stock 
in different parts of the country, and the consequent increased 
corai^tition on tho part of many to avail thoin.selves of tho im- 
provement in the si^ecimeiis exhibited by others. It is only by 
public exhibition that information as to the .state of agriculture 
in the different parts of the coimtry can bo practically known, 
and the progress made accurately luscertained. It is improbable 
that all the benefits derivable from jieriodical exhibitions can be 
realizetl by .such spasmodic, unsustaiuod, and interrupted efforts 
as wore made in 1864-65. This exhibition, it will be remomber- 
eil, was followed in the succeeding year by local exhibitions in 
various districts of Bengal. The.so local exhibitions were more 
or loss successful, as a stimulus to those interested in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and thus, in their turn, subserved the object 
in view. originally contemplated that another central 
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•exhibition should be held in Calcutta in a reasonable period ^ter 
these local shows, in order to test what improvement in agi'ioul- 
ture, the breeding and rearing of stock, in the manufacture and 
use of agricultural inachinory and implements had taken place, 
since the first central exhibition of 18(54. Owing, however, to the 
famine in Orissa and subsenueut distress in various parts of 
Bengal, any gocKl effects winch might have resulted from the 
institution of these exhibitions have been arrested' in the Ixard 
struggle for life during the jieriod refen*cd to ; and for these 
reasons the Council of the Society are not in a position to state 
what 8iX)cific advantages actually have accrued. • 

As regards machinery, however, I am directed to bring to the 
notice of His Honor the Lieutonantd Governor the opinion of one 
of the largest exhibitors of machinery at the exhibition of 
January 1804, which is coucIumI in the following terms “ If 
such exhibition as that held at Alliporo in 1864 had been steadi- 
ly continued, it is our linn conviction the results would have 
shown themselves ere this.” It could scarcely be expected, 
even by the most sanguine, that a single initiatory central exhi- 
bition, followed by a few local shows in the succeeding year, 
would produce any perceptible lasting benefits. In support of 
this view, the Council would di-aw attention to the case of agri- 
cultural exhibitions in Kngland, ^\heie it lias required a succes. 
sion of annual shows to a(diicv(‘ some of the objects contemplated 
by the promoters. It is a question wl. Aher at the present day 
tho Koyal Agricultural Society could point out .such an extent 
of improvement in tlie vari(»us dopartiuciits of agriculture as 
might have been anticipated after the e.\i>erien(*o and encourage- 
inent of more than a quarter of a century. If therefore, hackcil 
by the great intelligonee, skill, and capital of a large .section of 
the community, tho state of ngrieiilture iii Kngland loaves still 
great room for iriipvovomoiit, it js hut lair to assume that be- 
fore any jiorceptihle iiiqu’ovemenl. cati he looked for in the agri- 
culture of Bengal, persevering and well-sust.uiicd efforts for its 
jm])r«)vement must b(5 madi? by the ciiqiloymoiit of moans suc- 
cessfully availed of in England by di'itnct and central OKhibi- 
tions of agricultural jn’odiico, stock, maohiiicry, and implements. 


From tho Officuifing F^ocrctanj io tho Cover n nir /if of Bengal ^ hi 
the JvdicM and Voliilral Doparfment-^ t t(^ Ihe Secniarg to the 
Agncutturaland llorthiidtnral tSocirfijj j^To. hi)/, dated Yacht 
Itholany Gowhaft)jj (he 21 th August 1871 
^ T .iliu di rec 1 ed to acknowledge; the receipt of your letter 
dated fbo ojiinion of the Society 

in regard to ^vhi(;h have, resulted from the 

agricultural exhibition of rAlfffsjp the, way of improvement of 
agriculture, and witli reference io}^r previous comiminicatiimof 
the 13th ultimo, I am to state for tlie iiifonnatiou of the Society 
that, with the census and eess work in ^nd, tho Liouteiiant- 
Oovernor i.s not juvnarcil to ])ledge hiiiisefli^au early agricul- 
tural o.xhihiiion. liis Honor is of opirii<ni tlnitt without holding 
the proposed exhibition, the agricultural iiitercsi^”!' the country 
may perhaps bo iinjiroved in a humbler inaiiuer while, 

SUGAR FROM BEET- 


(From the Deccan Herald.) 

We have noticed tho large establisliuieut in (Jermany for the 
maniifactur© of sugar from beet roots, and the great success 
which has attended" this experiment. Mr. Henry Bernard of 
Lille ha.s just published a pamiihlet on ” La <iuestioii des 
succr.s” dealing with points connected with the drawback 
convoutioii. There are great vai’ieti(;s of opinion with regard 
to what kind of produce yields tho most .saccharine strength. 
Mr. Bernard a])i)oars to attach more importance to the Cologne 
experiments than they deserve, for it is evident ilmt they 
afford no clue to the yields given by beet .sugar, as only 17 
per cent, of that sugar was used in the exjieriment in the first 
class, 28 per cent, on tho 2nd class, 19 per cent, on the 3rd 
class, and none on the 4th clas.s. It is notorious that tho 
French export refiners who have found out bow to trick the 
provisions of the convention use beet root almost entirely. To 
those employed in the manufacture of sugar it is well-lcnown 
that beet sugar gives a much larger yield in refining than 
cane sugar, and it therefore seems folly to mix an average of 
only 26 per cent, of beet sugar, and to take an average which 
is useless, if only beet sugar is used. Various are tho opinions 
as to how sugar is to bo tested as to strength, and with what 
duties it should bo charged in Franco at present : as a matter 
of course, all duties are condemned by those who must now be 
heavily taxed to meet the expenses of tho late war. Beet root 
sugar might easily be produced in many places in India where 
the beet thrives so well. * But in the lost number of the 
Ind/iM EconemUt there is a letter published originally 
addressed to the Sacframerdo Union, in which the writer 
declares it as his opinion that sugar can be made more 
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profitably f^m melons than from beets. If such be tho 
fact India might do much in tho work of producing sugar 
in tnis way. In the cultivation of melons there is much less 
expense than in that of beets. The labour of hoeing, weeding, 
&c., is twice as great in the latter than in the former case. Then 
melons when gathered are ready for the mill, while boots have 
to be washed and their crov'n of loaves and rootlets cut off. 
Largo quantities of melons can be sold for direct consumption 
whenever worth more in that way than for sugai* ; they yield 
thoir seed every year with no extra eijxjuse for cultivation. 
Beets require a second year, with land oml careful culture, an<i 
I gathering of the seed. Melon seeds will yield sixteen per cent, 
i of their weight of excellent table oil. Beet seeds, beyond what 
J are needful lor seeds, are of no value. The yield per acre and 
the cost of manufacture are decidedly in favour of melons ; they 
require less time, lc.ss bone-black, Joss inacliinory, Jess power, 
and less fuel, because no water is added, which cannot be .said of 
beet juice by the ordinary process of extraction. Tho natural 
purity of the juice of melons is so superior to that of beets, that 
whilst the melon^furniah an agreeable “ food anti drink,” and 
a delicious sweet, the juice of beets is so acrid and horbacoou.s, 
as to be wholly unpalatable. 'I'ho defecation and refining 
proce.ssc8 for melon juice and sugar are therolbro attemled with 
far less trouble and cost. That part of tho betst which in 
many instances grows above grouiitl, exposed to the sun. 
is of little or no Hoccharine value, whilst the hotter the sun and 
the drier the air, the better and sweeter the melon, and the 
larger, the sweeter generally ; whilst the reverse is true of boots. 
Bt'et juice and pulp exposed to tho air, will turn black in fifteen 
minutes, and fermentation commences immediately from the 
rasp. Melon jiiico and pulp will not bkiekeii at all, and will not 
begin to ferment in tho oiien air liefore the third day from the 
melon. Beets are remarkable for their power of extracting alka- 
line and saline substances from tlie soil, winch injures their 
value for sugar. Melons are equally remarkable for letting 
these salts entirely alone in the soil. No centrifugals or jire.^sos 
are re(iuiiv<l to .separate the juice from the pulp, as with beets ; 
but all exccjit the rinds and seeds go into fht; defecating kettles 
together. Clotii-filters, c.inicentrators, and a vac'uum pan are as 
necessary jus for beets. The buildings jire le.ss costly, becjuise 
requiring less strength to liold in position tho centrifugals and 
other necessary machinery for beet sugar factories. The chemi- 
cal processes of melon sugar-making do not differ materially 
from those for the making of beet sugar, exa;pt in their simple 
city. Spirits in large ciuaiititios can be extracted from the 
fermented juice of melons and the refu.se of the factory, and 
pure cider vinegar” is made therefrom in tea hours that cjxniiot 
be distinguished from the geiiuino article. The melon rinds, 
with (hy grass or straw, make an excellent food for ruilcli cows. 
These ailvantagcs ought to meet with attention from those who 
are in such a j)raisoworthy manner endeavouring to develop tho 
resources of this country. If what is stated be true, the ex- 
periment of the mauufiveture of sugar from melons, whicli are so 
pliMitiful in India, is surely worth a fair trial. 


CAROLINA PADDY- 


RliSULT OF THK E)Sm;HIMF.\TAL CCLTIV VTIOX OF C’AllOI.lNV I'ADUY .SLED 
’ IN THE KOllTH -WESTEHN rttOVIXCLS DC KINO 1870. 

Allahabad Diviaion. 

Allahabad . — The Collector distributed thii weed iiniong Dr. rilchcr, 
Siiperintendont of the C.’eiitnd .hiil ; B.iboo Peanu* Mohuii, a Ple.uler i>i' 
the High Cuiii-t ; and a Mi’. Carbery. Dr. Pilcher reports that his 
experiment wafi a failure; J7 eliittivcks of Heed were Mown, the yield 
wsi8 12 ehittacks and Jo fteern of atiMw. The weed w.is «own <*n IJ 
biAWiLs of laml, wliich w.is not manured, but irrigated. He ntates that 
many of the cars were empty, but e.annot acctiunt for thw. Baboo 
Pearce Mohun planted his seed uii<Icr the bund of a tank ; the bund 
burst, and the wliole was w.ished away. Mr. Carbery has not reported 
tho result of liLs cxjierimont, although repeatedly asked to do fi«». 
In thisMistrict the experiment liju< not boon faiily trie«l. It can only 
be by chance if exporiinents of this kind succeed in tho ]i.andM of mere 
amateurH, and if they fail in their luuids, tlie impreasion must remain 
that there might have been some iguoranee or ininmaiaigeinont which 
would have been avoided, had the experiineut been carried out by 
profesaionul cultivators. 

Caivnpore. — The experiment in this district lias been a total failure 
owing to the rains having set in unuaiially early, and Hwam})ed the 
seed that w.w soun. The Ci-ileetor is clesirous of trying the experiment 
on various conditions of soil and cultiv.itiou. The Commissioner 
recommends that a good .mpjily be placeil at the Collector’s disposal. 

Hamcerporc. — The Cfillector of this district alone is able to submit 
a report showing s.atisfactorily that under similar circumstances tho 
yield of Carolina rice exceeds the out-turn fi’om at least one kind of 
the ordinary country grain. His method of conducting the experiment 
was to sow an eqmd area in the same fieUl with foreign and country 
seed, and to treat both alike. Unluckily, the amount of seed varied ; 
but the out-turn was 18 seers produce out of 15 cliittacks of Carolina 
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BeoJ, nmi 20 Heor» prtxUice out (ji 3 seers country seal. This was in 
Miiliob .1 alone ; the site selected was the bed r>f a tanki and probably 
tliiM eii^eriment was earned out under favoiinible conditions. In other 
plocen, the experiment failefl : in one case, the crop was destroyed by 
c.ittlo ; in another, unsuitable lau<l was selected. The Coinnussioner 
that Mr, Harrison tnny be entrusted with seed to carry out 
fuither experiments in another season. 

Jfmnpore . — The Deputy Collector soweil some seed in the Municipal 
g.inlen, the result was 13 lbs. of olouii groin out of 2^ lbs. of seed. 

Banda and Futtelipore . — In these two districts the exjierimcnts were 
0 total foilui-o : the heavy rain, early in the season, (piite destroyed the 
glowing plants. 

The CommisHioiier of Allahabnd, in submitting the above reports, 
remarks, that to have such an expeiijncnt satisfactorily carried out, it 
is essential t<» have a good supply of seed early, so that there may be no 
hurry in distributing it or in selecting fields for the purisjso ; he also 
htates that simple instructions should be issued to the district officers, 
'riitjy sliuuld be directed to select .it least six or eight Iwalities, to 
choose land ailaptod for rice in gtmeral, and not to try what they 
can muko out of unlikely kiiicls of soil, to sow half of each .stdectod 
Held with the Carolina and the usual coniitiy grain in^cpial pn.n>i)rtions 
of seesl, and to treat eiuh alike, luul then tc) report the out turn. If any 
difference in cultivation suggests itself, it should bo carefully tried and 
reported. 

Uohillchnnd Dicinioi}. 

lUfiionr . — The quantity of .soo<l itssignctl to this district Is rcportr<l 
as being very sinall : it \\.\h distributed .iiiiong Mi. Trcsliiiiu, azeiuuular, 
and severnl natives. Mr. Tre.shaiu rti|»oiU very favourably indeed of 
Uio result of his experiment, but the Nativi-s seem t<j have beciii K*^s 
butuiiate. The Collector rtvoiiuiK'nds that Mr. Treshain be* allowed 
to try th(’ expiMunent again this ^ ear on rather a huger HC.ile. ft may 
be hiiid that the rxi)eiiineiit hiw not nltogetlier succeeded, for tlio yield 
is r.ither loss than ludf that of country seed both in giam and str.iw ; 
l»iit, with care and plenty of water, which is essential, the re.sult might 
be better. 

MoraLhihad . — Ten pounds wore sent to this distiict, which, when 
vvimiowed and cleaned, yii‘lded (j} ll)s. As the rainy so.lsom h;id bfoii 
for Homo past ) ears rather uncertain, the Collector tliought it be.^t bi 
try the sowing in several rather than in two or tliroe spots. Accoidingly, 
tlie seed wasdi-jlribubsl in v.uioiis quantities to 12 r<‘HjjectabIe farmeis, 
who appeal’ income ca'^es espivially to have taken a>nsit lei able care iu 
carrying out the Collectors directions. They were iiistrneleil to muv 
broad-cast about one-fouith of the weight uaiially sowui with coiiinion 
lounlry weed. The four best oiit-tuins svere given fnmi sowings miulo 
in the Hrst week of July, while theciop wms cut in the third and foniih 
Wtliks in Ocloliei. (U’iheH| IIh., 11 <»/.. w’ere sivampcd afUw sow’ing, 
leaving 5 lbs. 10 o/^. sown in I3i biswas [)ucca in ton ditfereut vilhigi*s. 
The yield, on tlio whole, was 1 4S lbs. of iit;e, giving an average of 2»l 
fold.* One of thi' fiirmers, whose experiment was soinewlnt .succo’^r-iui, 
W'islies to try the sowing again next year with double the ejuantity 
he Hist received. Tlio uthoi-.six euvs W’ere rathei fiKiblo, and ixu[uim no 
noti<!e. The Col let^ter lias ki'ptlhe pi eseiit crop of rice, .ind in-opose^ 
distlilmting the seoil in Iiirg‘*ripiaiitities this year. The Collet tor will be 
glad to loam lui-sult-^ of other disfi lets and any' diiection tlic I5<x\rd nuy 
1)0 [»l(‘asc<l to i.ssiie regarding the time which may bo found to l)t^ the 
host ini' sowing, and the tpi.intily whicJi iitiy luve brcii found bosl li*r 
1 ceriain area. 

Bailnni. - -No expei mioiits wvre ti iod in this tlistriet. 

Iffo-ej/lv.— ■ Tho amount of pad<ly set'd roeeiveil in this district wm.s 
5 seers. Thiet' seeis of I his w’as sown in the Dejaity Collector's garden 
at I’illeebheet, the remainder by two landlords in Uaheree. Tho exjH’U- 
mc'iits in the gaideu pnwcil agniii the groat amount of moi.‘<turc this 
v.iriety of rice 10(1 M ires. lieds wore more wet than the le- 

maiiiing tw'o ; in the former the stalLs of e.ieli plant yarii^l from 10 to 
12. ill the latter fioiu 7 to 8. Tho head of an average hsjking plant, 
when counted gnvo 365 grains, of which 3.32 W( 're good and the ic.-it 
oin[)ty. Tho out-turn was above tho average of cijiintry i ice, but tin? 
pn.nhico is coarser than even 3rd class riee. Tho seed givoa to oiio 
zemindar germinated, but failed ultimately, and that to the other gave 
an out-turn in the proportion of about 24 pucc.i llareilly maiuids to the 
bcegah, wdiichis well above average. 

Bfiahjehanpnre . — Mr. J. Powell, of the Rosa Factory, reports th.it 
as ho had no ])roper rice lands in thi.s ilistrict, it. ivas thought best to sow 
the rice in ditl'orent soils under difforent oircum.staiioos, i. c. (IJ '^nlow 
laiui liahlc to inundation ; ( 2 ) oii the sidii of a j heel where the land 
had not been ptevionshj well’ o'q, -I ced ] (3) In a garden [dot. The .seed 
was fii-st sown and afterwards tho plaiibs worn laid out .singly or in 
pairs : it w'as then found that each plant sliot out from G to 10 str«»ng 
stems. Ill the low land, liable to inundatioiii the show of plant was 
magnificont ; but a flood came and entirely swamped a portion, and, in 
receding, loft a slime on the loaves ; these plants .sickened, tho ears 
caino out weakly, and did not fill w'ell. Wherc the plants were not alto- 
gether swamped, tho return was excellent. By the side of the jliecl the 
out-turn was not gocsl ; tho plants were immersed in water at the time 
of soodiug. In the garden, where the plants never had more than an 
inch of water on thorn, and where tho ground svas (;uly just moist at 
the time of seeding, tho crop was beautiful, a picture to look at, the 
grain of a bnght golden hue, every ear j)endent, stalks high and strong. 
Mr. Powell o<jncludes that the rice is suitable to all lands 
whicli can lie kept fairly moistened for tw'o months, or that 
may have from two to four inches of water on during tliat time, 
provided the lands are properly prepareil and weeded. The seed should 
not be sown until tho end of July, ns the rice mature.^ early luid 
•should not be allowed to ripen before September. 

Kumaon Division, 

Xuniaon.-— Commusiouer stated, in Octol^ Lvst^ that port of tho 


poddy was then quite green, and he did not expect he would be able 
to report on the out-turn until the close of November. He now imports 
that ID consequence of the great sickness at the impoi'tant time, 
seed was neglected, and that no satisfactory data can be given. The 
Commissioner tried some with servants to look after it, but they fell 
sick, and tho wild pigs destroyed it. 

Meerut Division, 

Allygurh,-~’‘The Collector reports that the seed was made over to the 
Secundra Uao Tahseeldai* fur trial, as that part of the district is most 
damp. A portion was given to two cultivators, who sowed it in 
marshuland, and who gave their best attention to its cultivation ; but 
the res It w quite a failure, the grain produced being very small, and 
stalk short and unhealthy. Mr, Chase is of opinion that the climate 
of Allygurh is not suitable to rice, and that it does not appear advisa- 
ble to continue the trials of any paddy seed. 

Dehra i>f)07i,— .Siiperiiitondeut says that the plants that were trans- 
•planted throve l)est, hut the continued heavy rain did not agree with 
the pl.ant, or rntlior it wr.«? the absence of sun that did the harm. The 
average produce of Carolina j>ad<ly would be, by the results, about 15 
niaundH to the acre ; ordinaiy countiy rice produce about 2»') maunds. 
3'here cun bo no douY>t but that tho Carolina ptwidy would thrive w'ell 
iu the Doon, and would produce alK>iit 30 mannds to the acre if pro- 
perly tended ; but Mr. Uoss doubts if it woubl ever come into much 
f.'ivour : iU.s coarse and uttoily without flavour ; none but tho poorest 
of the poor would eat it. 

Sahnrimpore,- Collector states that so small a quantity of seed won 
Sent him that he dwtribnlod the whole (84 seers) to ouo Kouv Seiii, of 
Hiirotee. 3'he result is the same iiH that described in Mr. Webster’s 
Ifltci l,i.st )ear (ISOll). In vigour, amount of produce, and especially in 
strength and size of stalk, it far exceeds tho Native rice. Konr Seiii 
.Sowed also 9 seers f>f hist yi'.us’ (1809) seed in afield. Tho crop was a 
fine one, nnd quite as high and strong a.s the new seed crop, 
but the outturn wjis iu>t quito so good. Mr. JenkiiiHon re- 
commends that this expiuimciit should bo tried ag.iiu next 3"ear, 
for ill iiitroducting a new kind of rice it is ino'-.t import. in t to 
a.soertain wliether tlio seed, ]>ioduced in tliH country, continues 
e(iuid to tlie importi'il .^eed, oi whether it dcteii(»nites, and .state.s that 
it Would not l)e laii to come to .luy conclusion on this point fioin 011I3' a 
single experiment can ied (»tit (»u so sni.iU a .scale. Tho cultivation of 
this C.irolina lice )>y Konr Scin ha.s becui so succe.ssful that the Collector 
is sure that if stjcd wore obt.iin.ible, it would be very extensively sown, 
and th.it in time it would pi*rliai»s entirely take the place of tho Native 
rice. The Collector farther ht.itos that the Carolina rice is coarser than 
Native rii e, but iu flavour is only inferior to the best Native rice, and 
tli.it the Natives are of opinion that it is equal to the 2nd (puility of rice 
prodiKvd in tin; di.sf riet, and will have no objection to take to Carolinaricc. 

Monzu(}ernu>jger. — (.'olleetor forw.irds a report drawn up by the Assi^ 
hint Collector, and stites th.it he is gfmid the * 

looked upon a.s a failure ; for tho result four 

lu.'jimds from 12 bisw.is wouM only gi»^ maunds per beegali, 

and this for good l.uid and well water'll would be an iudiflerent croj) of 
oidimiiy Indian grain. The Collect)!' hiuisiJf saw the particular field to 
which lefereiice i.s m.id(5, .ind before the padd}' was cut it struck liLs oya 
.w ill .appearance Ix'low tb(i ordinary av(U-agc. The Commksioner, in 
.submitting tlio ro[»o):‘/^<'* lem.irk.s, that thiTc i.s ,so much Rimilarity in 
soils, in humidit)' of 'itmosjJicre, and in w.itcr-siipply in Saliariiiipore 
and Moozuflernugg^p-' that he would certainly 3U])po.so tho results to bo 
identical, wlieroa.s jj will be seen th.'it they are C(»ntriuy. Mr. Lind con- 
el udos tliat the cu'Ttivation w.is c.irefully Jitteiidod to in thi' former dis- 
trict, .and neglect^l in the latter. Adverting to the objection urged 
Mr. Ross in regard to tlic rice being coarse and without tlavoar, tho CorJPi^’' 
missioiKT states that the nutritive qualitie.s of the grain can hest ho 
ascertained by elieinislry, but ho can h.irdly fancy the zemindars of 
Saharim])ore would he eager in enquiries after the seed, if tin; rice is so 
poor its de.'«cribed by the Siqierintendont of tho Doon. 

’riie (Jolloctor forw.irds another report hy Mr. (’udoU, tho 8..'ttlemcnt 
Offii'cr, wh'- e ‘‘experiments have l)eoii far more .s.itiofaetor}', and offer 
a far bettt 1 guide to the probable capaliilitie.s of the .seed, under favour- 
able conditions and with intelligent management, than the oxperimenta 
wliich were m.ide under tho siiperintendenco of the distriot officials, and 
which were reported on by Mr. Donovan.’’ Mr. Palmer sa^'s that if 
Hctid is to be again distributed next 8. ason, it would probably bo best 
to entrust diniction of tho cultivation to Mr. Cadell, and to confine tho 
experiment to those estates in which, os agent for the Court of Wards, 
he is able entirely to control its working. 

Benares Division. 

Qhazeepore . — States that before tho receipt of tho Carolina i)addy 
^eod from tho Board some was procured from the Agricultural Society, 

80 that the amount sown in this ilistrict wan larger than in others. 
Adds that the Reed «own under his personal superintendence near tho 
Cutcherry was a failure ; that throughout the district it met in several 
places with unfavourable weather ; but in many cases succeeded well 
and produced from 8 to 16-fold crops. 

Collector states that tho 13 lbs. of Carolina seed received 
fi*om Commissioner’s office, 8 lb.9. was sown under tlic personal super- 
vision of Mr. Sliulen in Juno last, ’rhe seed was sown in land belonging 
to zemindars of a village adjoining tho Cgllector’s house ; some in the 
manner in which tho Natives sow their own rice, some in drills prepared 
after the fashion described by tho American Consul in his memoran- 
dum submitted to the Government of India. Owing to the excessive 
mins the experiment was unsuccessful. The seed sown in tho drills in 
dampgrounu was drenched by the rain and did not even germinate. 

Tho other seeds germinated, and the rice grew to some height, but 
rotted within a month from superabundant rain. The Collector adds 
that Mr. Sloden received about 5 lbs. of the seed this year for ex- 
perimeut, but that the fact was not brought to his notice, nor waa 
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he aware of the eirisienoe of the seed till informed by the Commieisiotier. 
The seaaon for sowing rice has now paeMd, but the result of the sowing 
the seed will be looked after by the Collector ; at present it seems to 
be that the seed is not suited for a country where the rains are heavy 
and conthiuouB, 

AftVse^ofe. — Collector reports that the Carolina paddy seed received 
by him was distributed among several ff^tlemen, of whom only ono 
furnished the result of his eaperiment, which was a failure. This gen- 
tleman states that “ he sowed the seed in ordinary garden ground, but 
that it was attacked by a kind of insect which destroved the g^‘n by 
t>erforating the grain while yet in the milky stage, auu leaving it quite 
empty. Of the two seers sown all the plants germinated ; but the yield 
of the groin was 1 J seers, or half less than was actually sown.” 

0<yruckpore . — Collector states that last year the Caioluia jiiuhly seed 
was distributed to a Mr. Palmer and a cei*taiii zemindar m Deureo. 
Mr. Palmer reports that the result has notlieeii good owing to the plants 
having been destroyerl by inundation and flics, and that he will make a 
further trial this year from the small quantity of tho ])adcly he luw 
secured. The Deorea zemindar reports that the plants wci*e destroyed 
by heavy rains, the plants being under water for some time. A further 
hiipply of paddy seed has been sent to the zemindar for this year’s trial, 
being the half retaiinvl of the seed in 1870. 

Benares . — Commissioner, in submitting tho above i^eports, sUtes that 
it is apparent .that the season was unfavouraljle for tho experiment, 
and that moreover from tho Goruckisjre and Mirzaporc reports, it is 
evident that the seed, when sown, is liable i i attack from insects. Tho 
•system of distributing new varieties of seeds, &c., for cxperimonbil 
culture, unless tq officers who take an interest in such matters, must, 
tho Commissioner fears, prove a failure, and regi'cts now that he di<l 
not keep a portion for Beiiai'O!-, and supervise it himself. Is of opinion 
that to give a seer to one man and a seer to another, ivs was done in the 
cases re|K)rted, Ciui never profit. Adds that there is a public garden in 
Benartss, superinteudod by a skilled gardener ; but that tho institution 
lives from hand to mouth, depending on petty subscription.^ ; its value 
for experiments is consequently reduced to tho lowest. 


Bictroct paragraph 8 of letter' No, H93, (loicil 20th April the 

Superintendent, Botanical Gardens, North- Westmi Provinces. 
Carolina Pad(?i/.— This rice has been grown on a small scalo ; 3 lbs. 
w(!re sown in a small [)lot of laud in Juno last, and transplanted on to 
a kiitcha boegah of land, and was cut (hum in October. Tho out-tuiii 
was 471 lbs. or about 8 maunds, ocpial to a yield <if about 30 mauiids 
per acre. An luljoiniug Native farmer, Kour Huigh, obtaimxl 32 maunds 
l»cr acre. The stmw was about 5 feet in height and most luxuriant. 


^ aiUM CU LTIVATION IN CHINA- 

From 0> W* Oaiw, Esq., Ma^jestiys Oonsul at 

J£(iuJcoio\ io tho Socrotary to the C^h^niniotit of India, Financial 
Department, Calcutta, — No. daicH^ritish C onsnlatc, Han* 
liOio, the 31fif July 1871. 

1 HAVE now tho lionoiir to report on th^^lti vuti on of the 
poppy ill this part of CHiina under the mentioned in 

Mr, Wade’s despatch of ITith Juno last 
Question Isf,— What sorb of crop (whether gild or bfrt) hits 
in gafchcrod, especially in the South- Westfc Provinces, 
Yunnan, Szcchueii, and Kwei-Chow ; and in the ^rth-Western 
ProvincO'S, Kansu and Shensi ; and in the N<.>rth, in Mauehuriii t 
Answer Is/.— It is generally reported at Hankow by opium 
bvokci*s from up-couiiti'y that the crop of opium in Szechuou for 
this year 1871, is an unusually good ono, tho woathcr having 
boon dry and lino. ... 

Coueorning the crops in Yunnan jmd Kwei-Chow, it is im- 
possible to spoaJc for eortiiin, as but little of tho drug arrives 
here directly from those Proviuco.s. It may, however, be sur- 
mised that tho lino weather .existing in Szechuen, has extended 
to the neigh l)ouring Provinces, in which case a goinl crop may 
be oxfiected ; and, indeed, there are abundant signs of a hopeful 
feeling existing in Hankow amongst native opium merchants as 
to this yeiir’s crop. No information has boon able to bo obtain- 
ed hero about crops in ShOnsi aiid^Kanau, but the Mahoniedau 
rebellion, which nas so loug existed in these Provinces, and 
which has ouly just boon suppressed in one of them, iShensi, w^ill 
have efleotually prevented aiiy^ very extonsiv'c cultivation of tho 
jmppy, Concormng Manchuria, iK»thing whatever is kno^vn 
here. 

Question 2tul . — Aiiy particular circumstances that have affect- 
ed or ai*e likely to affect the out-turn ? 

Amwor 'fho unusually tino weather wliicli existed in 
Szechuen during the beginning of the year, and of which the 
low condition of the watei-a of tho Yaugteo here up to J uly was a 
proof, would be eminently favourable to tho opium crop, nor 
have any allusions been mivXo to ravages arising from blight or 

disoaao, * - . hi 

Qwefirfion 3 rd. —Is cultivation of the poppy generally and os- 
peoially in the writer’s owii vicinity exteuding, or the reverse ? 

Ansmr 3rd.— In the Province of Hui>ei in which Hankow is 
situated, the area of cultivation appears to be much as formerly. 
Tlio chief opium district is in tho west of the Province, border- 
ing oil Szechuen in tho profocturcs ofI-changand»«[uh-an-fu. 
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Hare a considerable quantity is grown and called ChkfO-tu» 
It is said to be of excellent quauty^ but the quantity pvodti^ 
ouly just suflioss for local consumption, though Imeartwle ia mui^ 
sought after when it can be obtained, and a heavy price is paid 
for it. It is likewise stated that at several places in the country, 
tho peasantry oultivato small quantities of opium by way of 
lualuug a few cash. The quantity is infinitesimal in amount* and 
can have no effect on Hie opium market ; but it may be a 
straw showing how the wind blows. It is doubtfVil, however, 
whether the soil of this Province is fertile enough to render 
opium cultivation profitable, and tea. the staple of Hupei, and 
. possessing the double advantage of being profitable and legal, 
will probably prevent any great extension of poppy cultivabion. 
In the neighbouring Provinces of Hunan and Honan, some 
attempts have been mado towards the cultivation of the poppy; 
but the large imports of foreign and native opium info these 
Provinces show the amount to be but slight. A beginning, 
however, has bo5n mado, and the cultivation of the poppy may, 
in tho fertile country of Honan, l)o profitably extended ; nut the 
Province of Hunan can never, from tho poverty of its soil, 
become a formidablo conmotitor for growth of opium. In 
Szechuen, nearly half the Province is already appropriated for 
opium, and tho cultivation of it being profitable, it may safely 
1x3 8upiX)so(l it will be extended further if iiossibte ; but tho soil 
of West Szechuen being less fertile than that of tho east portion, 
any further increase will bo impedod. Of increase or reverse in 
the Provinco.s of Yunnan and Kwei-Cliow, no statistics are ob- 
tainable, except that, so fiir back as 1836, the fertile spots iu 
that Province are mentioned, in a memorial addressed by Choc- 
Tsun t(3 tlic then Kinporor, as Ixsing appropriated for the growth 
of tho poppy ; and it may safoly be stated now that tho produce 
is very considerable, ihougli tho Mahoniedau rebellion existing 
11 lore would be a check to any groat extension. An estimate 
made ill 1869 gives piculs 20,000 tor animal yield of Yunnan, 
piculs 15,000 for Kwei-Cliow, and piculs 6,000 for Szechuen. 
rho.sG figures, however, are open to criticism, for it seems re- 
markable that tho Province having the largest cx^xirt of opium 
should produce tho smallest crop. 

Question ^th . — Any action of tho imperial or local authorities 
aficcting opium I , 

Amwer 4/^.— No direct iiction has been lately taken against 
its cultivation. Heavy transit duos and an increased laud tax 
are the only means used, • 

Proclamations are, of course, coiitiniiallv being issued by 
looiil Jil agist rates, exhorting people to cultivate cereals, and 
abandon opium for more useful crops ; but, as the officials are 
the chief consumers of the dinig, and, in addition, derive a con- 
siderable revonuo therefrom, those proclamations are intended 
only as a means of exacting more money fipin the cultivators. 

Qw^Mion hth. —Is the con.sumption of native opium extending 
ill the interior and in the treaty ports, and how is it afiecting 
tho coii.suuiptioii of Indian opium, and whence is the native 
opium procured which is con.siiiaed in the writer’s vicinity. 

Answer 5tli . — The consumption is decidedly on tho increase, 
and more native opium comes down hero every year ; but it 
(loos not appear as yet to have any eflect on the foreign drug. 
Tho total of o[Mnni-smokers is becoming larger every year, and 
tlKjir number increases much more rapidly tlian tho amount of 
native opium pipduced. ft may ov^en be stated that the iii- 
oroaaod consumption of tho native article has a favourable eflect 
on the sale of the foreign drug. Its cheapness iuoroases the 
number of smokers, and they, having acquired a taste for the 
drug, betake themselves ultimately to the best kind they can 
procure, which is, of course, tho Indian opium. 

It is stated here by foreign firms that, until the prmluction of 
opium eipials the demand, and the area of cultivation bears a 
more equal pru[Kn*tioii to the increasing number of consumers, 
no fears need bo entertained for the Indian opium, and oven 
then tho superior quality of tlio foreign drug would continue 
for some time to give it an advantage. I’lio want of raiiid 
modes of transit is a further disad vantage, and the Indian may 
be expected to hold its own for some years, and its sale perhaps 
rather to increase than diminisii. 

Tho following table sIionvs tlie imp(.>rt of opium into Hankow 
for the years 1868, 1869, 1870: — 


Orlimi iniporlcd. 

IROS. 

1800. 

1870. 

Malwii 

PiculB 3,007 

PicnlB 2,441 

PIouIb 3,630 

Putua 

08 




OZecnUOn is WlO greatusu piounoJug uiowmyu iwfc 

Jmost tho entire importati(m coming from that Province. The 
[uality is not lirst-rato, but its cheapness makes it mpxdar 
rith the poorer classes. Some is also imported from Yunnan, 
lut the long distance, tho difficulties of transit, and the h^vy 
axation. prevent any lai’go importation. Its quality is said to 
K 3 excellent, nearly eqmuliiig that of Indian opium, and the 
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oontorminouH Province (jf ITunau is largely HUiiplied wiih 
it. It is, however, a Bigniticant fact that this Province is like- 
wise the largest inij)orter from Hankow, as a centre of the 
Indian ilnig, so that the best native opium would soein, under the 
moat favourable civcuiuHtauccs, unahle to conipcto succesHfully 
with the more tasty article. The Viiunau opium is uudoubtod- 
ly the most forniidal-le rival the Indian drug posHCsscs, but the 
cultivation of it having beon in existence for the last oO years, 
the maximum of extciisi<»n may h;uc lu'en iittained. It is 
largely iin|>orted into Hunan and S/eehnen, and Chiiong-chiug-fu, 
in the latter Province is a ccnii’al dejMjtfor tlio Vunnau opium 
as Hankow is for the foreign. Troni the exi>cMse of (jarriage and 
taxation Szechnen can muvhai'diy l)c reckoned as a. consinuLT of 
the foreign drug, though, in forjuer years, some little was sent. 
The Yunnan 0[>ium h;is to some degree taken its place from its 
iHiing both oxcelleiit in tpi.dity and cheap and close at hand, 
but the opeiiiug up of a port in S/echnen to fflreign steamers 
would probably have the ellcct of increasing imiiort <if fmvign 
opium. 

(ixmiioa (>//i — What the relative ])ricea ere of native ainl of 
Indian opium, and whether an> tiling is known lliat is likely to 
urthet them H 

Ammr b//i.— 'Vhe prici's ruhu« in Hankow market arc now, 
fur — 

Vuiiiiiii, Ittl Tlh. por Mil li 

Kwcj-eliov 

S/ufhiicn (till ,, 

lii’w J90 ,, ,, 

upi'im 1? (»in 04‘> liicU jk’T ciiiMt. 

Indian ojiium is consumed clnefly by the wealtluer an<l olfieial 
elasses, its dearness having always prevented its beeoiniiig a 
eomnioii article of cuii.^iimptioii with tlie ponror elaases. Tlu‘ 
native article is eoiiMimed l)y the p(ji»r ('.vclusi^ el} as inferior 
teas are in England, and the great oxtoiisioii of o}»iain eiiltiAa- 
lion in tMiiiui has been induced h) supply a demand whieh the 
more e.xiiensive drug was unable to satisfy. 

'I’he rich continue, and will eoutimie, to smoke the he>t that 
l an bt5 proeiired, and, unless the foreiga »lrug bo<-omes so adul 
terated as to iiceome inferior to the lutivo opium, it will eoii- 
tiuiie to hold its own in tli(‘ market, 'i'lie price nf foreign o]>ium 
hits remained nearly stat ioiiaiy' here for llie" last two <»r three 
years, ranging from hot) to ooO tai'ls [)er che.st, nor is there mueh 
cxjioctatioii here qif its being lowered. M'Ik' ])rieo of the native 
article has a slow, but very sliglii, loiuleiie} t(» decrease, the 
increased prodiU’linii being e*)m[»eusated for by tie* iiieroased and 
increasing number (d' (‘oiiiumers, ami, until the one has over- 
taken the other, no important reduel ion can be expected. The 
following ])riee.> of vancuiy Kinds of native o[)iiim, gi\<'h by Jlaron 
Itichtofen who tnuersed the I’rovinee of Honan in tlie spring 
of 187G, may prow imciesting, but their accuracy eainiot bi* 
vouched for : — 


Inf IC.tllsIl 

, f lldll U1 > 
•'"'■-irslKii.M,! 
Vfi -s/.i'i-liu('u 


(10) i • 1,00-.) 
S 

riM'i lo 7. HI 
111!) t' 6‘'1 


ca->h .i tael. 


1, 1(H) cash-' a dollar - ly. :td., and HI laels ^ 1 catty, loO 
of which make a i»icul, eiiualling ]:5:3 Ubs. 

Qnfstioii 7th . — Any l.iets v-'garding the po'sili.on of J’ersian, 
Turkish, orother opium (nut I ndian or iiidigeiioUN; m the market y 
Answer lih . — A large foreign hrm at this po‘rt imixnted some 
Turkish oiiium, but it lieiug found unsaleable here, it had to be 
returned to Shanghai. 


THE COTTON TUADE PP/nVF-KX TIllC NEUPUDDA 
N'ALLEY AND CALCUTTA. 

From Ilnrry Ulv^'tl-Carifar^ Esrj.^ (\>itun- Cuitinilssitnn r ; /»> the 
Secretary to the Gocrrniiivnt of ImliHf Depart nirnt if AynenU 
tare, Meveniic ntnl Conim^ rctf — Nn. 0I-8, dated AlUihabud, 
the 4th Octohn' 1871. 

1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge t-lie receipt of your letter 
No. f), dated J :3th July, regarding the trade in cotton between 
the Nerbudda Valley and Calcutta, and dosiring nui to investi- 
gato the matter ilnd to report, the result of my inquiries, for the 
information of His Kxcelleiiey thi; Viceroy and tiovcriior-tri iieral- 
in-Council. 1 wouhl now desire to report that, on this subject 
being brought to my notice, early in tlie year, f caused inquiries 
to be made, ainl that aseertainmg, as will be explained in a 
later paragraj)h, that the cxiioi’ts alluded to by the Ollieiatiiig 
Chief Commissioner of the Central J*roviuce.s were iiieousiderable 
ami admitted of satisfactory explanation, I did not pursue 
the Hubjcct farther. On the receipt, however, of your despatch 
under acknowledgment, it appeared desirable to obtain the latest 
information on the subject for transmission to tho Ooverunieiit 
of India, and, as I was on the ovo of starting for a tour in the 
Central Provinces and the Borars, [ delayed a dotailcd report, 
until T could re-visit the cotton districts,, and obtain from the 
Railway Companies tlie tabulated statements of traffic, taking up, 
at the samo time, the whole queation of tho trade of the Central 
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Provinces with Bombay and Calcutta,— a subject which has been 
treated of at length in my memorandum, copy of which was 
submitted with my letter No. 5312, dated the 25th ultimo. 
Those circumstances will, I trust, aocount for the aeli^ in 
replying to your ilospatch under notice. Further inquiry has 
coniiriiied me m the view that, although some trade in cotton 
does doubtless continue to exist between the Nerbudda Valley 
and the Fast, .still that there is no ground for supposing that the 
fcrado is “ shifting towards Calcutta but that, on the contrary, 
this trade with the East is on the decline, having been affected 
already liy tho complotion of the main line of tho Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway between Bho.sawul and Jubbulpore. Nor, 
indeeil, iinlo.ss 1 read tho letter incorrectly, do I understand 
Colonel Ko.'itinge to desire to convey that the trade is shifting 
toward.^ the Fast. The Officiating Chief Commissioner noticed 
that cotton was being sent from the neighbourhood of Nursing- 
l»ore ill the Nerbudda Valloy to Calcutta, which place is jnu^ 
further from Niirsiiigpore than is Bombay, and this circum- 
stance very naturally struck him as being poculiar. But, as I shall 
now attempt to show the quantity sent from this quarter to the 
Eitst was not larger than that sent in former years, whilst tho 
existence of a trade hetwoen tho Nerbudda Valloy and Mirzapore 
and Calcutta is a circiim.stancc that can bo readily explained 
First, in I'eganl to tho quantity of cotton sent from tne Nor- 
budda iowarils tho east during the post season. 

''rile following figures of thotraflic bv road Lavb beon furnished 
to me by Mr. Craiit, Commissioner of the Jubbulpore Division : — 

Staiemeat (f the cotton e.eported by road over the outer boundary 
of the fabbtdpore Division^ during tho following montha of 
1871. 


January, 

, !l'\‘))ruavy. ' 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

Total. 

M.Ls. 

M.N. 

UiU. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

MdH. 

M(Ih. 

•UI2 

7M 

.%4 14 

2.34') 

2,528 

674 

10,1148 


'J'otal mail lids 10,0-18,* or about 2,000 bales of 400 lbs. each 
The traffic eeasL'd altogether at tho cominenccmoiit of July. 

Now, these exports by road were not made up exclusively of 
cotton sent from tho Nerbudda Valley, but included all cotton 
.sent eastward by road from the Central Ih'ovincos and Borar 
cotton-growing country. Some quantities were sent ever^^i-^ 
OoinitioltH: to Mirzapore, as explained of my 

luenioranduin on the railway reierred to — 

“ This y«Mr, even a coiiriigniiiiMi^Sii^ITThr.votee cotton was sent from 
(.)oini‘aot(*e to Miv/apure 011 biijjcpf^k.s by a Brinjaree Naik of Berar, who 
in>t ciuing to koo[) his b^^TK-ks iillo, loaded thorn with cotton, and 
hrcMij^Ut baek sugar and ^.U’rt.S'^-waiv from Mirzapore." 
and tho whole quaii-iV^jT sent by road, of which the Nerbudda 
consignment fbrrr;iU I )ut a [lart, amounted to only 1 0,048 niaunds, 
or 2,001) bales ^iy400 lbs. each, or in other words, from '700 to 
1,000 earl-loaf t’A. The quantitic.s of cotton sent from the 
Nerbudda N^Oiey oastward by railway, from the 1st of January 
1871 to tho wh of June, wore as follows : — 



To 

To 

Duxar. 

To 

Caluutta. 

Total, 

Khuiulwii , , 

Oiirriivvaru . . 

Nuihiugporo 

ChindwHiTiih 

Jubbulpore .. 

60 

I06 

Jlo 

1/12 

5,208 

15 

136 

6,070 

60 

156 

316 

643 

12,245 

Total MnundH . 

0,297 

15 

7,106 

18,420 


or about 2,7(M) bales of 400 lbs. each. Adding these figures to 
tho exports by road already given, wo have a total of 23,471 
maiinds, or 4,700 bales, sent eastw'ard by road and railway 
during the seasi)n. 

'J'he figures given below shew tlie exports of cotton in 
mauiuls in this direction during former years ; — 



1865-06. 

1 1860-07. 

1807-68. 

1868-00. 

1860-70. 

By roftrl 

By rail 

73,i‘)00 

41.353 

17,408 

38,045 

10,052 

21.lt4 

4,840 

1 12,065 

13,664 

Total Maundtf 

76,000 

68,750 

40,20^ 

25,353 

36.171 


and these figures would seem to indicate a gradual falling off, 
for reasons to Ixj noted later, in a once important trade. That 


* Tho maiuids Ui^od throughout aro of 83 lbs. each* 
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some trade in this staple should contiime to exist between the 
eastern port of the Central Provinces, is onlj natural from the 
following circumstonoes. In the first place, it is to be remembered, 
that) uiuil quite recently, the whole tirade of this tract was with 
Mirzapore and the East. Until the completion of the railway, 
not only the Nerbudda Valley, but even the old Nagporo Pro- 
vince and some portions of the Berars, were entirely out off ftyim 
Bombay, and, consequently, transacted the whole of their 
business with Mirzapore and the North-West Provinces. To 
Mirzapore the cotton of that part of the country used to l>e sent, 
and in exchange, copper, spelter, sugar, European pieex^-goods 
and the comprehensive keraiia of the natives used to no iinpoil- 
ed by such trading towns as Jubbbulpore, Nagporo, 11 ingun- 
ghat, and Oomraotoe. The large firms whose head-quartore are 
at Mirzapore had, and in many coses still have, their agencies at 
these towns, with subordinate branches in all the circles of 
supply of which these towns arc the trade centres. A nd , as 
explained in iiiy letter on the Wurdah Valley Railway, the cul- 
tivators being under otivanccs to tho agents of those firms, tlic 

C luce is gathered in and disposed of by tho mahojuns who 
Q been for long years in the habit of sending aunuai- 
ly largo consignments to Mirzapore. In tlie Rerar country, 
the effect of tho opening of tho railway communication 
with Bombay has boon to induce some of the Mirzapore firms 
to open branches at Bombay. The n.ibive agents in the iq)- 
country mark As send down the cotton to that ])ort, or sell it on 
the spot to tho European agonts who are now established at 
all tho marts to the south of the Soutlmoorabs, and who supply 
tho European firms in Bombay. In tlm Nerbudda Valley the 
state of tlio case is soinewbat diflcrent. 'Fhe coinplGtioii 
of tho main lino of the Urcat Indian Peninsula Railway on tho 
north of the Southpoorahs is of such recent date, that the effect 
hius not yet been fully felt, and the trade thus still continues to 
run to some extent in its old channel. But everything seems 
to hidicato a change which is not likely to be long ileforred. 

The following extract from tlie letter (jf Mr. ricMcssurior 
(Agent of the Great Indian PoniusiihL Railway) to tho Chamber 
of Commerce, Bombay, given in thefAppeunlix to this Report, 
explains still more fully the reasons for the exj»rtB towards 
tho east. Mr. LeMessurier says 

I wiw at Qarrawarni uiy«elt’ about tluj <lato rcfornvl to in (.)<)lonfl 
Keatinge’a letter, and I had a couvtTHatinn with tho agents who wero 
1^1^ cotton by cart from ikmu- (farrawMira to Mirzaiiore. The 
rojiHon tlio bullooks audeartM thufl occiqiiod 

were not employed time in going to Miizaporc, they 

would be at hriiiie bile, no W(}rk for thorn, and that the 

Having between Heiiclitig by railv^^ Garr.iwaria to Mirzapore v\<X 
Allahabad, or by cart vid Meyhero anS^^,wah to Mirzaj)orc, W'as o(pial 
to eight aiiiiaH a ducra only,— time hoing^k^f no value ; ainl they con- 
trived to return fnnn Miizaporc witli 
other places (»n the road. " 

“ Mirzapoie, as the Chamber ii? w'ell aware, m.irt to wbicli all 

the Central Province produce 1 i;ih found its way foiwcry many ye.UM • 
and the ageiicieH are ho firmly cstabliHhed — tho w'hoMtrade being in the 
handH of the IlindooH — that w'e cannot possibly altciWie course of HUt*h 
tnule in one season, particularly iis boats on the Gail»c?s arc oven now 
competing with the East India Railway as carriers of cotton from Mir- 
zapore to Calcutbi.” 

There is yet another reason for the cotton of Central India 
finding its way to the Esist. Of late years, cotton-s[>iuning and 
weaving mills, worked by steam power, liave been established at 
(’awiqxjro an<l hi the noighbourhooil of Calcutta. A certain 
l^erccutagc of cotton of a superior quality is reipiired in 
those ostablishmeuts for the finer class of goods manufac- 
tured there ; and tho cotton of the Central Provinces suits this 
want exactly. The consequence is that consignments of cotton 
arc annually scut, not only from the Nerbudda Vhilley, but tilso 
Irom Hingunghat, to these mills. The figures of the exports 
for tho past two seasons are given below : — 

18«0-70 187i)-71. 

Caw nporo . Caw iiporc • 

Wurdah .. 1,040 3,070 


and the figures given in paragraph 6 of theox^xn'ts to (Meutta 
arc, to a great extent, to no accounted for by the requirements 
of tlie mills there. And, lastly, tlie cotton of the Nerbudda 
Valley — a cotton rougher in substance and shorter in staple 
than that grown south of tho Southpoorahs — is in great demand 
for the Chma market, as will bo seen from tho following extract 
B’om tho letter of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce given in 
the Apixnidix. Tho Secretary writes 

The Chamber are further of opinion that tho white short-stapled 
cotton ™wn in those districts of tho Central Provinoos and the 
North-West of India, which is snitahle for, and principally exported 
to China, will continue to find its way to Calcutt*#us the chief port 
for the exjwrt of Indian cottoji to China. 
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Soventeon and twenty years ago, about a third of tho quantity 
of the cotton exported from Bomliay wont to China. All this is now 
changed ; and though the quantity of cotton exported fVom Bombay 
has, within half the period, more than double the portion now 
exported from this port to China is an inoonsideroblo item in the 
4^fi?firr©gato quantity." 

To what extent the cotton trade done by Calcutta and Bombay 
with China is still sustained, will bo seen from tho figures givon 
below ; and it is to be noted that whenever tho prico of cotton in 
Euroixj falls, the demand for Indian cotton for export to China 
is comparatively brisk. 


Exjwrts of cotton to China dnnng tho following years redvwed 
to hales of about 400 lbs, each. 


Total exported to all Porta. 

Exported to China. 

To 30th Jiuif. 

To 30th June. 


1870. ! 1871. 

1870. 

1871. 

Calcutta 

Bombay . . 

s,12,22) 

8,84,044 

24,r,02 

1 :i6,785 

61,304 

30,028 


Tho above remarks will, 1 hoj^c, shew that the exports of 
cotton from the valley of the Nerbudda, noticed by tho Officiat- 
ing Chief (Jommissioncr, wero not caused by any extraordinary 
turn ill tho trade, but wero the rosults of a long-established 
iratlo which, under ordinary circiunstancos, is not likely to be 
entirely diverted for some time to come. But, on tho other 
httiirl, ius regards tho quantity sent from the Nerbudda Valley 
towards Bombay, tlio following figures will speak for theiii- 
solves : — 

Qihaniity of cotton exported to Boinhay froin the Nerbtidda 
Valley in hales q/* 400 lbs. 

1807-68. 1808-60. 1860 70. 187i>.7l. 

11,800 11,000 23,200 

The increase, it will be seen, is marked, and is doubtless to bo 
attributed to the opening of through communication by railway. 

T have purposely includeil in the columns given above, the 
stiitions of Niinar, which arc just beyond the Nerbudda Valley, 
as it may bo assumeil, not unfairly, that much of tho cotton of 
the valley was sent to these stations before the through lino was 
opened by TIis Excellency tho Viceroy in April 1870. Some of 
the cotton shown in tho above statement comes from Contra! 
India, and strikes the railway at Khundwah; but the figures of 
those exi)orts liave been retained as they are included in former 
statoincnts. 

Letter from the President , Governoient Farm, iSiidamt ; lu the 

Aetifiy Secretary to the Board of Bevenw^ dated Madras, 2,Wb 

Jam 1871. 

Some fiiHcnHsftii has lately arisen at tho Faim as to how far cot- 
ton is a prefitahlo crop when prices are os at present low, and tho 
yifdil is so poor as tho probablo avurngo yield per aero of ordinary 
native cultivation. 1 therefore requested Mr. Robertson, tho 
Snporinteudciit of the Farm, to institute a comparison from his own 
oxporicuco of tho relative value of a ootton-crop and other dry greiu 
crops grown on the same farms. Tho result which is given in Mr. 
Robertson’s useful and accurate momorundum of tho 20th instant 
will, 1 think, interest the Board and Government. It seems to mo 
to bo very suggestive in respect to tho narrow margin on which tho 
production of cotton in most parts of South India stands, when 
prices arc not abnormally high, unless by improved farming tho 
general yield per acre and the quality of tho pruduco can bo raieocl. 
CotUm is an expensive crop to gi’ow, harvest, and oloan for tho 
market, and is highly speculative and nnsafo. When prices ai*o 
low, it can therefore scarcely compete with fair dry grain crops, 
which are not less remunerative and more easily mised. Indeed, it 
in said that cottou-growers have lost this year, and that contracted 
culiivutioii may bo anticipated during the year before us. 

It will bo observed that tho yield on tho farm is about 120 lbs. of 
clean cotton to tho acre, with fair manuring and good cnltivation ; 
but tho profits wore scarcely, if at all, above those derived from 
ordinary dry grains Under similar circumstances. The seed used 
was ordinary Uuddapah cotton. 1 fear, however, that 120 lbs. to 
the acre is considerably above tho average yield of ordinary native 
tillage throughout the country. Mr. Cariiac’s estimate for tho 
Central Provinces is considerably btdow this, and possibly 70 to 90 
lbs. would bo nearer tho average yield of ordinary native oultiva- 
tion. It will bo in tho Board’s rooolleotion that in a recent pro- 
ceeding, the average yield has been estimated at 75 lbs. to the acre. 
With reference to Mr. Robertson's oponiug remarks 1 may observe 
that tho price of cotton roturnod to tho Board from tho provinces, 

I of which an abstract of tho annual average is given below are pm- 
I bubly not so accurate as they .should bo and I think that it were 
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adviflablo to call the attention of Collectors to the matter. I think 
al (> that the quantities of cotton nhoulil bo stated as far as may bo 
pos^iblo ; and tliat these statcmoiils should bo prepared in lbs., the 
fbi rii in wliich all Cotton Trade Kolurus anj kept. 


Per rnufly 
of 


(iaiijara 

ILs. 

... 102 

I Ni>rth Arc’Ot 

VizaKapstam .. 

.. 14l» 

.South Arcot 

(bHliivery 

.. I. 'IS 

Tanjoro 

Trichiriopoly 

Kisiiui 

.. ll.i 

Nolldio 

.. ris 

Madura 

Cuddupah 

.. 127 

TiJinovolly 

Hullary 

.. 12) 

(N)iiubatoi'o 

Kurnool 

... 116 

diilum 

M.ulraH 

... lie 



Por candy 
of 600 Uw. 

124 
1 07 
1.V) 
IIU 
122 
127 
iia 
181 


If I mi^^ht Iia'/ai'd nii uj)iiii()n on this matter it is Hint il»e cjotloii- 
I rude of India very urgently needs systoniRtic atlcMilion to the 
ll^■voloI)meut of agriculture in geiuir.il in >v)ueh cotton ^^ill fake a 
natural and wholesome place, say, in ii rotation where mixed lius- 
handry is adopted in districts where the soils and climate suit it. 
"Che iinj)rovement of tillage in general alone can enable the protluc- 
lion of higher qualities of eutton, and elfect a nunc favonrabh' aver- 
age yield. And until uomc .■‘lUch j'csult is pro<luce»l, the distribution 
i>i highly cnltivatod and exotic seed is, I fear, t»i' rery d<»nbtful 
utility in this i’rcsidcaiey. The general average of tillage is too low 
to assure success by this moans. 
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Meinorandum 

Tr is diflioidt to understand the extraordijiary fall in tbo value of 
col ton said to have takcai place in Ain il 1871 in the JMadras Dis- 
trict;- -thus, in the returns furnished tome, it is reported that 
vhile the value of cotlou in March 1871 was 145 Rb. per candy of 
GOO lbs., it \vaB, in the following month, worth only 96 Rb. or nearly 
40 per couti Iobb in value. Fur the samo mouth another dUtrict, 


South Ajcot, reports an increase in value, amounting to Bs. 6 per 
candy. Five districts report no change in valne, and the remaining 
districtH show an average decline of less than 5 per oout. on the 
average price's of March. 

Again, it appears strange that in two adjoining districts, Salem 
and Cuiiubatoro, there should be such a large dififerenoe as 60 per 
cent, in the value of cotton ; as thero cannot bo anything like this 
difTeronco in tlio cost of getting the cotton of each district to market. 
If the cottons are of different kinds, it seems scarcely correct to 
classify them together. 

In the Madras District tho average of the monthly reports appears 
to l)e 115 Us. per candy of 600 lbs., or about 3 annas 8 pies per lb. 

The following ‘‘flets of crops'* could bo grown in this district in a 
fair season nu soils similar to tho best of those constituting the 
E\pcrimt!utal Farm. 1'hu results rooordod are those actually obtain- 
ed under fnir manuring : — 

Cotton and Maize (mixed). Occupied tho land from September 
until Juno — 


AviMuore yiolit per acre— 

J20H)k. ofGiittoii 
.'I'M) Iba, of MmI/.c .. 
2,'K)i) 1I)H. of Stniw 


Gross vahio per aero. 

Rfl. A. p. 

27 8 0 

6 H a 

.. ..800 


Total ... 42 0 0 

Giiigolly, followed by yellow Cholura. Occupied tho laud from 
July until March — 

Gross valiio i>er aero- 

Avcrnjfo Au'lil i)cr ncro — ‘'Rb. a p. 

7''<) Him, ot Giii^rcUv 20 3 8 

7.V>ll).s. ofyollnw Cholum 12 2 5 

6,oOi) llis. of Straw do 10 0 O 


Gingelly, follow'od by Tcimoy. 
March — 

A\ora^o yield per ncre — 

7')o of (Jiiif-M'lly .. 

2 »o lbs. of 'iViiniy 
CH) Ibs). ofTciiM(.’.> Stiuw 


Total ... 61 0 1 

Occupied the land from July until 
Gross value per acre. 

Its. A. V. 

20 3 K 

10 0 0 

3 0 0 


ToUil .. 42 3 8 


Cnmbuo. folluw'cd by Ilorso-gram. 
until March — 

Avern'rc .vicld pet Hero 
07“ lbs ot Gum boo 

G,o )0 11 k.. of Straw 

.50') lbs of IIorHO-grain 
2,0 M) lbs. of Sliaw 


Occupied tho laud from July 

Gross value per acre. 

Rb* a. p. 

13 « 4 

12 0 0 

10 0 0 

6 0 0 


Gingelly, followed by Shaw may. 
until Marc 1 1 — 

Y ^ 

\ cruise yield [)or .iL'Vc— , 1' 

70* 1I)M. of (.Tin)/olly . jtt .. 

2S0 Dks. of Mliawim*/ 1 
CM 1 b.i. of !>hiiwr^* ‘ “.straw . . 
u .'I 

. 

Cuuibuo, followi''|j by Greou gram. 
until March - ,a 

A vorn ltc id por aero — 

07') Him. ir'Giimboo 

0,'!(M) lbs. of I'uinbuo Btr.iw ... 
6801ba. ol fh’ueTi-gram 


V’- 

laud from July 

GrosH viiliic per acre. 

Kh. a. p. 

20 3 8 

13 8 0 

3 0 0 


Total.. 40 11 8 
Occupied tho land from July 

Gross value i)or aero. 

Ks. A. p. 

13 0 t 

12 o 0 

20 0 0 


Total ... 4.’» 0 4 

(iiii;rolly, followed by Green-gram, Occupied tho laud from July 
until March — 

Gross value por acre. 

\\orncc y'u'lfl per acre— Rh* a. p 

7on !]».>, offiiii^adly ... 20 3 8 

OsO lbs. ol’Grucii-gram 20 0 0 

Total ... 49 3 8 

Maize, f(d lowed by Horse-gram. Occupied tho laud from Sep- 
tember until April — 

Gross yield per aero. 

AvciJige yield per ncro— Rb. a. p. 

1,«'«kV lbs. of Maize 21 p) 8 

6,01)') Him. of JV{ai7.e straw 20 0 0 

4, ““0 lbs. of Gram Fodder 8 0 0 

Total .. 49 10 8 

The foregoing tigurcH apply to our soil and circnmstancefl. Though 
tbe gross value of each “ Bet of crops’* does not differ greatly, it most 
be nmieiiibercd that the cost of harvesting and preparing for mar- 
ket diffcrH very confliderably. ThuB, in the li rat ** set'* the cotton 
A>ill be coBtly to gather and clean. Again, many native cultivators 
are Content nitha single crop without actual hgares. I can say 
lillU) regarding the gross value of the different grain-crops raised 
by ryots; still, if their average return of cotton is only 70 Ibs. per 
acn*, worth 3 autuis 8 pies per lb., or 16 Rs. por acre, it is pretty 
uvidenit, that after paying exponaes of gathering, cleaning, and 
can-yiiig to mnikot, they can have but a very snutll balance loft to 
meet expenses of cultivation, rent, &o., a balance which mast be 
considerably less than w'ould bo left by any grain crop, Varagoo 
porhnpB, excepted. 
i20</i June 1871* 

r.S.— 1 am very anxious not to be misunderstood in these remarks. 
1 do not Bay that cotton-growing is unromanerative, but that to 
gi*ow ootton-erbps, yielding only 70 lbs. of cleaned cotton, is so in 
this district. , 
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AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND- 

ESTIMATES OF THE YIBI.D PER ACRE OF WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, RYE, PEAS, AND BEANS. 




' the garden of England,' 

au ilvcrago ; and beaus are 87 bushels, 

or 27 per cunt, below an average. 


average ; "barley is 6*5 Imshele, or'16 per cent, below an uverago ; uatsjire 1()'7 bushels, or cent, below an ave^^ 
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CULTURE OF ORCHIDS. 

(From the Englishman.) 

Notes Oil Ilorticiilture in Bengal from the pm of Mr. John 
Scottf Curator of the Royal Botanic OardeUf Calcutta, 
This paper, extending over 82 i)agcs, treats fully on the 
eultui’o of orchids in Bengal, and will amply repay perusal to 
those who atlmiro this beautiful class of plants, while it will 
form a text-book to the few (whoso number is however increas- 
ing) wlu) take a pleasure in rearing them. Perhaps there is 
scarcely another tribe of plants which retpiires such close, 
constant, and patient care in rearing, if the owner wishes to 
bring thorn to perfection ; and this may account, probably, for 
our seeing so lew really good collections in Calcutta audits 
vicinity. When the cultivation of orchids first came into 
general notice, it was thought that they could be successfully 
raised under glass. Tliis idea liius, howevei*, boon exploded, 
and the thinly-thatched structures, similar to those used for 
j 5 d?i-growing oy the native betel-grower, have been adopted 
with decided success, as is fairly shown by the improved con- 
dition of the collection in the Botanical Oardons. 


DEODAR PLANTIXO. 


Note on operations in the 'iipjier Chenah di vision by Baden 

Powell^ Esguirvy Conservator of Forcstsy Punjab. 

The situation of the existing forests, or rather romains of 
forests, is often so precipitous and inaccessible tliat even should 
it prove worth-while to couvstruct lengthy slides and work out 
the timber, it will not bo wise to mako any expenditure for the 
purpose of replanting such places. The upper Chenab iilaiiting 
must therefore be, from natural causes, confined to the repro- 
duction of existing forest tracts wiierc the slope and aspect are 
favourable, and to the new plantation of siich tracts of land as 
are available, under the necessary conditicnis, for successful 
growth. Fortunately, there is a consideral.)k* area of ground 
that might be selected without any injury to the grazing re- 
<niiromcntH of the somewhat scanty poimlution of the valky. 
The Chenab valley is one where the deodar jirefors tlie left or 
.south side ; but tJiero is also deodar on the right bank, though 
of slower growth and (it is said) of bottei’ quality. After a care- 
ful review of the localities suited for planting, it is clear that 
there is the best situated and most c.isily available land on the 
right bank, inueli more f-haii there is on the left. It will be 
an object of considerable importance to confine new plantations 
within reasonable limits, — to go neither too kn* up nor too far 
down the river,— for their supervision will become diflknlt. 
Moreover, it is of the first iiiiiioi-tance not to attempt planting 
near the extreme limit of growth as regards elevation, nor to 
go to the extremes of gro\vth as* regams laiitiule <»r longitude. 
Every consideration, therefore, points to eoutining the new 
[ilantatiouH, and the operations for restoration of forests, to 
compjict limits. I shall proceed first to notice the existing plan- 
tations ; I shall then offer certain remarks on the treatment of 
deodar, and coiieliido with a list of the tracts, on either l)aiik, 
which should be planted or restored. The existing “plantations’^ 
entirely of deodar are at Chau and Purti, on the right bank, and 
at Ajog, oil the left bank, and opposite Piirti. Operations were 
commenced in October ISUfi, thus ; — 


Purti 

l)(*. 

Chau 


12 {ICItlb 

i:i „ 




( )i*tol»cr i.s0O. 
March IS07. 


Oct.. her 1 SG 7 


Those were all planted with the aid of water-tnmclies at 10 
feet apart. Holes were made in the centre, of the trench, each 
being 3 feet deep and 2 feet wide. In each hole Ci young 
plants were put (2 to 4 years old). The holes are 10 feet a[»art. 
In the autumn of 1866, therefore, 26,250 trees were planted in 
6,250 holes, on 12 acres, and so on ; and in all there were 
acres, with 24,280 holes planted with l(il,026 trees, only one- 
fifth of which were supposed to remain ultimately leaving one 
tree with 10 feet space all round, l^hc total expenditure up to 
the end of 1867 wa.s Rs. 1,801, with a yearly cost of, say, Rs. 2oO 
for maintenance. The planting cost is (including fencing and 
cleaiing) Rs. 26-2-0 per acre. The resulLs of tlie 1866 plantings, 
examined in August 1867, gave a unifbrni result 


11*2 per cent, of holo«. . 
31*4 do. do. 

16*3 do. do. 

7*0 do. do. 

2*0 do do. 


ft trecH were ulivo, 
4 do. 

3 do. 

i do. 

ull had died. 


100 


The mortality among the four-year-old trees was much 
greater than that of the two-year-old. This is so constantly 
confirmed by other observations, that it may be laid down as a 
rule for observance that, in transplanting from natural forest 
seedling beds or from nurseries, two years* trees are as old as 
ought over to be taken for transplanting. The Ajog and Purti 
plots are moraines found at the foot of the steep mopes of the 
liills or clitis bounding tlie valley, and are at a very ^ntle incline, 
Chau is on a rather steep incline, but euiibiting the 
remains of cultivation terraces, which much facilitate the work. 
The olevivtioii of the whole is about 7.500 feet, and I think it 
will lie very desirable on the Chenab to keep to this limit where 
possible, and I should bo disinclined to make plantations at any 
rate beyond 8,00G feet as an extreme limit. At the end of Sep- 
tember 1868, 3,0(Ki holes in each of the 3 plots were examined : — 

In rurti 78'» plants wore dead (or 26 per cent ). 

In 333, or Hl)out 11 per cent. 

luC'h.ui, 31.1, or ab«>ut 7 per cent. 

The general appearance of Purti was then rather sickly. Mr. 
Murray thought the soil was in fault. 1 saw it in 1870, and 
think clearly that the method of planting and irrigation is in 
fault ; but of iliis hereafter. Young plants of smaller size, and 
put in in the spring, answered better ; and at the close of 1870 
there were not jibovu 6 or 7 per cent, of blanks in any of the 
three plantations. ^ 

1 now proceed to offer some remarks on tlie treatment of deo- 
dar. Homo of these are necessarily only suggestions, requiring 
fiirtlier ascertainment and observation ; otners seem to me to 
be suiliciently certain to l)c acted on. The thing that struck mo 
most about the treatment of (Jhau and Purti was that it was in 
almost every respect dissimilar to what young seedlings undergo 
in nature. The Cliau plot especially was complotely cleared 
before planting. The trees wore put at considerable distances 
apart, at the bottom of a trench, with water flowing over them. 

In nature, seedlings are generally found under, and always 
pnfery shady cover, never have water flowing over them, and ai*e 
invariably close togetlicr. J do not say that artificial irrigation 
may not be necessary in a dry climate like Pangi, but it ought to 
be strictly regulated, and tlie trees, 1 am convinced, ought not to 
1)0 put at the ])ottom of a water- trench, but planted on the slope of 
a ndge formed from the earth thrown out of the trench, or plant- 
ed between water-courses or trenches set to collect drainage 
water where the soil is open and easily permeable. The 
of the HCiuson 1868-66 at Purti, is, J feel the 

trees having got into an u n heal fEc system of 
irrigation and to their com- destruction, — first by 
dj'ought and then by an e\^*>J^rvc How. 1 ex[)ect also that plant- 
ing too deep in the soil a gooil deal to do with it. With 
pines osiieeially thisJ^ji*. co be avoided, and the older the trans- 
plant, the greater ^ovil. The soil, though sandy, is of a disin- 
tegrated schist, JO iztaiiiing abundant mica and far from boing 
innutritions, y^po place was also oneo covered with trees, and 
many survivor/ ^still show that the fault is not in the soil. 

The compl<^« clearance of ground is, 1 believe, a great mistake, 
and no plant/ aoii ought to be made without eftieieut shade and * 
protection frbm siiu and cokl winds. It is never to be forgotten 
that there is a vast difference between choking by weeds of rank 
growth — becoming doubly so with the water channels — and the 
cover ah’orded hy co|)[)ice of f)ak, hazel, “ raus,’* cotoneaetar, or 
even indigofera. 'Phese should only be partly cut away, so as 
to sec lieu Nvitli the shade a fi-eo circulation of air and moisture 
by a clear upward siiace between the ground an<l tho spreading 
branches, ilazel and oak coppice always secure this by the 
length of tho woody stems. This is quite different from rank 
vegetation, which chokes the pi eo from the surface of the soil 
aiiil upw'urds. When 1 visited Chau 1 could hardly make my 
Avay througli a dense tangle of a climbing species of vetch, a 
dlpsacns, coarse grass, and a variety of herbaceous plants as 
high as my.self, and obliterating the trees, at their great distance 
apart, almo.st entirely. Exponse has to be incurred every year 
in cutting down this stuff. The idea that deodar is prevented 
from shooting up, and its leatler crooked and perverted by hav- 
ing to [»iish its way through branches overhead, is beyond all 
question a fallacy. Anyone w^ho hcis seen the luxuriant growth 
of young deodars, their delicate leader shoot pushing up straight 
and intact through the branches of oak coppice, at Hiinla, must 
at once recognize that the young trees, pretty close together and 
under thick shade (but not choked close to the surface of the 
ground), are in their must suitable situation, and rejoicing in 
it. OiKJu plantations will generally succeed only where the soil 
is deep and natural moisture considorablo, and a shade of trees 
is effected by natural position all round. On the upper Chenab 
I would plant trees in “ quincunx”* (like tho spots on a domino) 
under some of the hazel coppices, having done a very little thin- 
ning and deal ing first. Tho trees should be of tho size presently 
alluded to, the distance not more than 4} feet apart, and freely 

Noth.— T hu iX.lv objection to this is Ihut tho thicket bocomos difflcult to 
liuuctmto anil thin out when arrived at that stage of growth ; linos and spocus 
inoAt be loR ^<0 give access, a 
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intermixed with 'pinm cxcxiUa* Pot cultivation, from its great 
cost ip the hills and otherwise, does not seem to answer on un^^- 
f .h»pg like a lo^o scale. For artificial plantations I would gene- 
rally nurseries, in exceptional localities using natural sood^ 
beds, if close at hand. Put never transport seedlings for trans- 
plants in ** kiltas” ; the shape of the ba^ct causes ^1 the earth 
to be removed from the roots, and exposes them to risk of injur}’. 

I would suggest that the preservation of the fine outer skin 
of the root is of the first importance. Put in a number of small 
deodars with the root skin abraded, even in a slight degree, au<l 
they will sui'ely die, — or live on for a time, the wound not heal- 
ing, till a beetle larva attacks it. This I expect to bo the origin 
of tho cases of death in the Ravi plautiitions. For thi.s rojuson, 
only small plants should be transplanted. It is perfectly certain 
that transplantiug trees as old as four years, or anything liko as 
high as 2 or 3 feet (as I have seen done), always results in a 
large percentage of failures, and in any but most exception ally 
favourable cases of individuals, under excessive care, in a ^.low 
and unhealthy growth. The trees soon look yellowish, ami tlio 
tips of the shoots become a delicate lilac. 3 bey then dry a roil- 
browii, and the tree penslies. Healthy sisedlings and young 
trees arc always hhiodtih, with a bloom like that ot a graj)o on 
them. My idea is that when wo are not able to supervise very 
closely tho working parties, and are il able to adopt the ‘‘ <lou- 
ble nursery system” presently described, tho transplauis 
be not more tfiau four incliu.s high, and should be transplanted 
in Paugi in tho early spjing* On tho Ravi, transplants during 
the rainy season do not answer, and sjiriiig and autumn trans- 
plants seem to Buecced best. Is atural seedling beds are best 
utilized by taking them to rcsbiro cut-out forests, and 
to eipialize reproduction. It will often be found that 
the BcodlingB occur in dense ])atchcs, leaving other phiv cs 
bare ; also when dead wood and stumps arc i learcd oui- 
of the forest, there will bo many nlaces rc(juiring to bo 
filled up; and i believe this method of roprodudioii to be 
the most successful, urge the hirge.'it. p.irt of reproduc- 
tion works ill each year being domi in this way. I’or 
plantation luirsorios, tlio following plan is suggest od. It is 
of coiU>ie necessary either to fence ort<» imice wluuv 

goats and sheep cannot possibly conic. J it np ai'd 

work the soil well and doc))ly, and Si)W good seed in October (of 
as late in autumn as the oiheer ^tays on 1-ho upi>er rivi'r) in the 
id cover over. It requires iit) water, because snow mclt- 
inc iii^'V',*mi 2 clfeeis all that is wanted for the shooting forth 

of 

wiU acaiu fall ou tUo .*W<lhn-s. 1 wo niethocls can now 
Ic folfowea. One is as lollcnv^sjn the sin'ii.)- lollowing (this 
2ud October) dig out with a .siuup^ino, t\w, or own tlnve in ,i 
cluster, earth and all. 'I'hc spailc sl^’y be narrow -hlailod, tho 
lower edge being only .si.v inclios '^'lo shorter di-staiRO 

theiilants have to be carried tbe bcttoi V)ut do it in flat 
baslMta or boKoa-a«w<T in ‘‘ bdtiis. ’ I nt ' 

your plautotion holes, winch shoii d bo i* in-uc than 4) 
foot apivrt. 1 have already oliscrvcd about irnjMion. J he (ithei 
method is what 1 tirst called the “ doul.lo Vsory syatcni 
(Uorm. Eiiixl. pfltinzuwj). IW tins, m ay/e j.liilts ai'o lakcu, 
as before, out of the iinrsuvy (they will ho about ? incho.s high), 
aiidarotheiioe separately iiul, into a second imrsery h.r the 
purijose of strengthening them, i'roiu “"J A 

the single and well-grown plaiits-after a year they will be li>-h. 
inches high— are nut out into thoir ultimate position. I lus 
system is now much better tliouglit of, after many yeais ol ,a- 


and the difficulty of always seeing <‘ach plant put in, it is peruap- 
leas liable to cause fivilurc by injury b. the plants. It should be 
remembered that tho remarks as to moisturo, cV^c., apply to 
Paiiffi, where we have no regular rainy season beyond showers, 
occasionally heavy. Slnuio, tlivreforo. and every means ol luis- 
bauding natural moisture in the soil are ot hrst-rate impoitani c. 
In conclusion, tho great ia to inMo iiaturo tjirougliout as 
regards season of seed-fall an<l sowing, the e fleet ot snow, and 
the position as regards shade, moisture, and subsequent 
1 am perfectly coufldeut above all that it is bc.st to plant dose 
and tniii out afterwards, and that the suiullor the trausplaul, 
within the conditions above indicated, the greater its chance, lie 
artificial reproduction of P. cj^ccka mid ash (suunoo) should 
always bo kept in mind ou the upper CMienab. 

A ceneral review of the prospects of the upper Chouab seems 
to lead to the conclusion that 'natural reproduction is taking 
Dlace with perfect success in favourable localities ; that this 
bo relied on a» the mainstay ; and that efficient protection 
ift that is necessary. The w^ork that ought to attract the most 
of our attention for th6 next few years is. the ecjuahzuig of 
production over the whole of cut-ont forests, by lilliug up 
bS and dibbling in seed in the autumn. Work m noAv planta- 
tioDB should bo concentrated, and I think no places is bcttei 
altuZHiauthc Bara Bamal region on the •ight.bank and 
tho opposite sloiies on tho lo^l. Accordingly ou lu iig i an v 


the Kaiiun forest might be taken up at ao early date ; the u 
take Bamal and the Chau plantation extension. I should loare 
the rest till these ore thoroughly done. On the left hank I 
should be inclined to take up rios, vii., viii. and ix. The re- 
markable level piece botwoeu Bai’anal and tho Braknai should bo 
taken up iiftorwaids. 


FORESTS AND WATER-SUPPLF OF ALGERIA, 


(AVowi ihti JlovtM tUs Eau£ ot Por^ld for /September 1870.) 

Before concluding the article which appeared iu the number 
for February last, on tho mountaiu-aystem and distribution of 
the foivsis of Algoriii, 1 think it will bo useful to reproduce tho 
following passage taken from an artiolc published by M. Jules 
Duval in tlie EamovLisfo Fran^^nU, It is impossible to set forth 
in a more striking manner the importiinco of tho forests of our 
splendid African colony 

Owing to its situation between tho 33rd and 37th degrees of 
north latitude, and its proximity to that great reservoir of 
torrid heat, the* tlesort of Sahara, Algeria is constantly exposed 
to burning winds I’rom the south and to prolonged droughts 
'I'fic groate.st riNk is incurrod by the Province of Oran, whioB is 
chwest to Hio zono of the desert, owing to the obliquity of its 
littoral ; the risk is loss iu the Provinco of Algiers, which is 
bettor .sholl-cred by the moiiutaius on the south ; and is greatly 
losseiiod in the Proviiieo of ronstaiitiiie, which is further re- 
moved from tho timy fiiruaco of tJie desert, and better de- 
feude<l by tho elevated barrier of Mount Aiiius, tlio surface 
being also more uneven and divorsified liy tho spurs and 
jieaks winch radiate in every diroction from tho chain 
of the Atlas. Ar the effect of its geographical position, 
drought is the iiorni.il condition of Algeria— absolute drought 
durin-'- tin* inoiitlis of I ho summer, and drvnoss more or Jess 
prolonged even during the six winter months. Tho colonists 
talk commonly (ahiiost every ynav) of e.xccptional droughts. 
They <lo!n<lo tlioinselves: the only thing exceptional is abund- 
ant moistuvo. , . 1 , , . 

“Tins dryness, liowi’ver, so far from being absolute, is 
mitigated by the winter rains which go from west to east, 
increasing in intensity us they go : rati lor rare at Oran, these 
rams are VreqiieiiL at CVmstuiiliiK* and Bona. During tho rains 
tlu; average lull closely aiiproaehes that of France, aud some- 
times evewds it ; Jmt tlu*. rains arc almost altogetW confined 
to tlie winter months— from October to March. 

in its general cliaracteristics, is the law of the olimate 
of Algeria -a lived, invincible law, which has its advantages 
aloii.’rwitU ils iiiconvcnieiices, and which miurt bo miitiagod witli 
intclHgeiiei*, un.lcr ]Kiin of being defeated by it. This law is 
familiui to the southern imccs (for the elimatus of all tho Modi- 
terruiiean shores ai’c very niiieli alike), but it lias iicvor boon 
understoiMl by tho administrator's oftlie north of Euroi>e, among 
others bv those who live m Jhiris, where oxeossive humidity 
islbe habitual character of the climate. Hence very grave 
mistakes. 

“ The economic eouscquenccs of tin* supremo law are in efiect 
there . • 

“Since there is always u risk in Algeria of failure of the 
waler-supi»ly for agrieidtiirc, intelligent cultivation and policy 
should unite iu the tipplication of their entire force to utilize all 
the water which falls from the clouds, which flow.s over tho 
earih, and which penetrates the soil. Siuee rain falls only in 
winter and is altogether absent in summer, the excess of the 
winter fall sliouhl be preserved for the neces8itie.s of the summer. 
Kvery influeiico favourable to atmospheric humidity should be 
developi'd by natural methods, ch., by the conservation of 
0 . listing woods and the planting out of others. Ihe pasti^ing 
of cattle ill the woodlands, which involves the destruction of the 
young trees, islioiild be forbidden or cheeked with vigilant 
seventy, at any rate on tin) highlands : moans should be taken 
toprmeiit (or at least to jamish tho originators of) the fires 
which ravage the forests - profound forests which formerly 
nurtured the elephants destined for the Roman circus. 

“ In Olio word, sueees.d’ul administration in Algeria, as m all 
Northern Africa, iu Morocco, Tuids, and Egypt, ^ well tw iu 
CJroece and Italy, and the South of France and of Spam, hinges 
maiidy, far os the promotion of tho physical welfare of tho 
iulmbitiiuts i.'. eoucoi nc I, on an intelligont and careful utiliza- 
tion of the water-supply. Water, more water, and more water 
still, such is the pivot on which agriculture in those coimtries 
turns even more tliau on railways. Allied with heat, water 
endows the soil with prodigious fertility, while, on the otlier 
hand, soil of tho best comiiosition remains stenle Without 

^^**«^riiirj)riuciplo of public well-being reiiuirod tho construction 
ou every water-coui'se in Algeria of dams flanked by canals ; 
yet, after an occunaiion of 37 years, there is but ono in full 
woi^, ou the Sig, which will endow with more lasting honour 
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the memory of General Lamorioiere than any of the battlee to 
which ho owed his military giory. A hundred other rivers, 
water-courses, or torrents, should have been thus dammed to 
ensure the harvests of a hundred plains. Nothing of the kind 
hits been thought of, or, if thought of, nothing has been done. 
There has been a ^ater inclination to spend money in sur- 
roundiiiff with fortifications the smallest village iu the interior, 
and on tne first opportunity of setting loose the dogs of war. 
Vet what a difl’ereneo there is, even as regards the pacification 
of the country, between the efiect of riflea and cannon, harry- 
ing and buniing, and the effect of dams and canals, fountains 
and ponds, which would have enriched the natives as well as the 
colonists. The district of Biski'a, in which alone what we call 
the hydi*aulic poUcy has prevailed, tells tho tale of the virtues of 
artesian wells. 

** Not only have streams of liquid gold and silver boon allowed 
1.0 nm down to the sea, but Arab cattlo and Arab fires have been 
allowed to (levastato tho forests, i c., to increase the iiatunil 
dryness of tho country ; and when the Forest Depaiinioiit, un- 
derstanding and doing its duty, endeavoured to repress those 
abuses, it was accused of odious iritorfereiice with native cus- 
toms : when just sentences were pronounced against tho incon- 
iliaries, they wore freely remitted as an act of grace, l^'ollowing 
on this, Algeria wa.s divided into longitudinal zones, which, for 
puri)OSOS of .surveillance, separate tlie heads of th(} rivers in tlie 
south from their courses and termination towards the north. 
Thus, tho forests, those proehms sources of humidity, have 
every where, notwith.staudiiig the wishes of (.Vniiieils-Cjienoral 
and m spito of the protijsts of tho pres.s, been more an<l more 
abandoned to devastation. Tho Arabs have reaped famine and 
drought os tho result of scattering cattle and tiro through the 
wo<xls, a fatal expiation which, following the laws of universal 
in’dor, creates evil, from evil as it brings forth good from good.’^ 

The agricultural future of Algeria depends upon tho con.serva- 
tioii of existing forests and the reproduction of those which have 
diHappeare<.l. This is a truth which is instinctivefy accopte<l, but 
has not yet been .scientifically demonstrated. We shall endea- 
vour to do this here, and to prove that the regulation of tho 
water-supply is intimately connected witli the condition of forest 
vegetation. * 

Northerly winds prevail on tho wliolo African coast. 'J’ho ns 
svdtanfc average corresponds to N. N. W, In consccpieiice of the 
position of the Mediterranean between France and Algeria, and 
under the regular play of tho atniospheric eiirreiits, it happens 
tliat the same wind wliich keeps tlio sky perfectly clear on the 
.southoni coasts of France, brings rain to tho opposite shores. 
Tliis fact explains how certain vears of drought in Fr.uiee corres- 
pond to years of fertility in Algeria. 

The rainy season is comprised between the two equinoxes, 
from tho month of October to tlic month of Marcli. It is pro- 
bable that if there where no mountains on the l oast, Algeria 
would be as rainle.ss as Egjqit. In ancient times, tlie Greeks 
and Phmuiciaii.s attributed the inundation of the Nile to the 
northerly winds or etesians, which, by a aiqipusud pressure, 
arrested the course of the river. Democritus, however, gue.ssed 
the true cause (Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii) Do says, in etrect, that 
tho inundations of the Nile are oeeaaioiied by the rains which fall 
in Abysisinia and the adjilcent pjirts of Afrie.'i under the action 
of the northerly winds driving tho cloiid.s towilixls the south, 
whore they are arreded hy the '■niouninhi^. 

The distribution of the rains between the three provinces of 
Algeria is proportioned to the? relative elevation of cadi. It has 
been provod that on the average twice us inucli ram falls in the 
Province of Almer.s as in Oran, and three times as much as iu 
Constantine. The belt of shore from the great Kabylia as far 
as Tunis, is cxcoptioiially privileged. It oftt?ii hapficns tli.it the 
raiu-fall is confined to a belt of country not extending further 
than 15 leagues from the sea-pliorc. 

The rain generally comes in storms. The result is that a 
considerable mass ot water is accumulated on the .surface of the 
soil, which, instead of being absorbed, flows off rn pally. Nobody 
has travelled in Algeria during the rainy .season without li.iving 
witnessed some of those siiddoii floods which rush down the 
torrent lieds in one mass, and with .such rapidity that herds and 
even men are sometimes overwhelmed before they have time to 
escaiie. In denuded regions the smallest hollows in tho earth 
are tmnsformed in a moment into torrents which, directly the 
min has ceased, disapi^ear os rapidly as they formed. 

Tho mountainous regions whore the foro.stshave Ix^en preserv- 
ed, present a totally diftbrent asix'ct. The rivers rise and 
sometimes overflow in the lowlands, it is time ; but the rise is 
gradual, not sudden and with a rush. It may be added that in 
many cases the inandations are caused by a heavy pea at the 
mouth of the river barring tho cuiront of the river and prevent- 
ing the water from flowing oft* 

The fact of the rains being confined to a fixed period, to tlie 
ulniost entire exclusion of the remainder of the year, nml tho 
violeiuxj of tho showers, demonstrate the iniiwlant advantages 
which would i*esult from having certain places of reception to 
contain the waters and prevent uuindationp, 


The surest moans, as shown by M. Jales Duval, of attaining 
thU doable end, ore the consarvatioii of the forest and tho oon- 
B traction of dams. 

The forests act in two ways,— as agents of absorption, and as 
agents of evaporation. 

I have not to consider here the faculty possessed, more or loss, 
by forests of retaining rain-water for the supply of springs. 
Such an important subject cannot be treated iucideutmly. I 
prefer referring my readers to the very remarkable articles ou 
this question by MM. Marie-Davy and A. Mangin, published in 
the September, October, and November numbers last year. 

Moreover, I think that in such matters there can bo no abso- 
lute certainty. For instance, I will readily admit with M. 
Marie- Davy that on a plain or a gentle slope, au uncovered and 
csperiiilly a light soil .should absorb a larger quantity of water 
than a wooded soil, which will be les.s cutup, and tho surface of 
Which commences by taking up to saturation all the water it cau 
retain. But in proportion as the slope becomes sleeper, the con- 
ditions change : for a certain quantity of water failing in a 
given time, absorption depends not only on tho dogi’oe of aheo^ 
Tuie or specific permeability of the soil, but also on 
the rapidity with wliich it flows along tlio surface, this 
rapidity being proportionate to the volume. In this 
point of view, therefore, forests, by dividing the currents, 
of tho water, an<l thus opposing a rcsistauci^ to the flow, 
offer certain more favouraole conditions of absorption. Tho 
greater tho .slope, the more considerable is this advantage over 
unwooded soil, liastly, there is a degree, unhappily but too 
well-known, where such unwooiled soil can offer no ro.sistaiice to 
tho movement of tho mass of water, and is washed away. Tho 
.advantage— T will even say tho necessity — of forests in such 
conditions is unquestionable : well, thi.s is in general the case 
with all the Algerian forest.s. 

In Algeria tho influence of tho forests upon the regulation of 
the waters is shown, therefore, perhaps more than anywhere 
else, in two kinds of useful effects, — they retain, in tho first 
place, for tho benefits of the springs, a part of the water which, 
without them, would be drawn do>vn with the vegetable mould 
into the valleys, and, moreover, by retarding the flow over tho 
•surface of the soil, they moderate tho rapidity of the rise of the 
water and dimiiiisli tho dangers c»f tho floods. 

This, liowevcr, is not their only influence. The 
along with this, another not less coiLsiderable and notgg«igui\i. 
iiillueiicc upon climate by tho C(>ntiiiualx?#^ftfWlM they 

spread throiigli tho atmosphere. " 

Are wo, in fact, to see nothj^^n^i l^bc evaporation caused by 
trees but a cause of coiiqd^^ll^again.st tho forests, inasmuch as 
' they exiiend for thuii* o^^l^lvaiitage and apparently merely to 
.satisfy the uccessityy^/of their existeueo a part of the water 
stored in the cleptl; the soil ? If the result were such that 
all tlie humidit/ffWiis absorbed by tho forest, and that no 
exco.ss moisturip^ could fiud its way to the surface of the 
soil, tho chargolKvoukl become serious ; but the exporieiico 
of every day i^roves, ou tho contrary, that water springs 
are found spefially in wooded regions. And after all, even if 
it were demolistratcd that forests, insteatl of iirotccting water- 
sources, are causes of their impoverishment, which my experi- 
ence, as a forester, w’ill not allow mo to admit, it would 
remain, at any rate, to bo considerbd whether it is not prefer- 
able th.at a [).art of the water of the soil should bo .spread through 
tho atmos[)hi- e in the form of vapour to temper tho cxcos.sivo 
heats of certain cliinato.s. It surtiee.s for this purpose to puss 
in review the ooimtries afflicted at the present day with dryue.ss, 
and it will be soon that tho regions where there is an absence on 
wood arc those which suffer most. 

Herbaceous plants posse.ss, it is true, in a higher degree than 
trees, this power of vaporisation, but they cannot apply this 
power and live oxcopt with tho aid of tho water coiitainod m the 
thill layer of soil acco.ssihlo to thoir roots, and, as surfiieo-water 
hist.s only for a fioiCy their action is limited to tho period of Jl, heir 
brief existence which terminates with tho first breath of the 
southerly wind. The forests then cau alouo be relied upon as 
permanent agents of vaporization during the cxcossivo heats of 
tho summer. 

The preceding considerations bring me naturally to another 
train of ideas. 

As yet T have shown Algeria as she has been and not Algeria 
as she should be. In gpeaking of her forests, my intentioii has 
not been to turn to their aoWntage alone the interest and tho 
merit of a solution. 1 have endeavoured merely to prove that 
in their existing conditions, they are not only iisofuJ but indis- 
peusablo auxiliaries which ought to be protoc£^ against impro- 
per devastation and the traditional practice of firing. But this 
18 only a partial solution of the great problem to bo solved in 
Algeria. It is not enough to preservo the foi-ests : the, plains 
must also bo utilized. What is wanted for this / Water. And 
to obtain wate; ? Dams. 

Who doe.s not see at once tJjje prodigious impulse these 
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works would pve to a^culture P The cultivation of cotton* 
and the creation of artiticial meadows could then be seriously 
taken into consideration. Has any attempt been made to 
calculate the quantity of forage which Algeria could have fur- 
iiished to France during the years of drought through which 
we are passing, if her plains were properly irrigated P 

Leaving asiue^ however^ this economic aspect of the question, 
let us consider only the immediate influence which would be 
exercised upon the climate by those new methotls of utilizing 
the soil. 

I think it will be sufficient to call to mind a very interesting 
experiment cited by M. Mari^-Davy in his article published in 
the Itew>e of the 10th September last. The learned professor 
remarked that, in a single day in July^ a belt of turf va^iorized 
5k. 79 of water per square metre, equal to a height of Om. 
00579. “ If the same evaporation,’’ he said, “ were produced 

over the entire surface of the soil during the whole of tlio year, 
the heat consumed in the operation would lio equal to that 
which would be absorbed In the melting of a layer of ice about 
15 metres thick. It is almost the half of the heat wo receive 
annually from the sun, acc-ording to the calculations of M. 
Pouillot. The inlliicnco of evaporation upon climates ctui thus 
be appreciated.” 

It is shown also from metoorological observations taken in 
the Isthjiuis of Suez ami diseusseil by M. Kayet, that the 
waters of ilie canal have modified the climatic conditions of 
the regions they traverse, by lowering the temperature, and 
sensibly increasing the number of rainy days. 

1 am satisfied to rest my case upon these quotations. They 
demonstrate conclusively the point I had to establish, and the 
nccoBsity of tlio works so urgently douianded by all intelligent 
persons interested in the future of Algeria. 

Special care should bo taken that the exceptionally favourable 
circumstances in which the harvests in Algeria present them- 
selves this year, do not cause the misfortunes and disasters of the 
preceding years to be forgotten. Algeria benefits by the atmos- 
pheric reaction caused by the dryness prevailing in France ; 
but generally tlie contravy is the case. liero, unless I deceived 
myself, is a sort of equilibrium wortliy of consideration. 

I will add, in concliiMoii, tliat no enterprise will be more 
popular with the natives than works for tho regulation of the 
water-supply. We have nothing to teach tin? Kaliyles in regard 
to irrigation : tho waters of their mountains are admirably 
utilized. If tho Arab hius as yet appeared less anxious in regard 
^?&®^fe 3 j*^unprovemoui 8 , ho is not to be blamed so much as the 

the tribes ; for the Arab, on the con- 
trary, has a sort <ju for waiter. In lii.s eyes there are 

three things in tho worhi*^ make tho happiness of tho 

true believer, — beauty, verdin*e^^jmd the good which flows. 
AVater, he says, issues from Fai’a»o ; it is tho soiu’cc and 
symbol of happiness. t Tins is very but tlio Arab will 

never occupy himself in the amelioratic!! of his ground by 
serious works as long as he is not sure ot 'gaining it. It is 
in this way that all the various questions corniced with Algeria 
arc linked together, and that liiially the solntioWpf tlie majority 
of tho questions is found to bo connected with fundamental 
principle of the creation oC mdi\pdual, iiistcjwl otmnbal, tenure 
of property. In fact, this principle is now the\;onvictioii of 
all practical men interested in ^ilgeria, and it has been made 
tho starting point of tho reforms which have just been promul- 
gatorl . — Gazette of Jndla, 

iiOMBAAr, 21st Nove^ipeh 1871. 

EXPERIMENTAL FARM -MADRAS. 

- — 

ANNUAL report OF THE MANaAsEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT 
FARM estate, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31bT MARCH 1871. 

( Oontimied from our laat.) 

^ 

Effects of Oidtivation. 

There is a marked change in tho appearance of our soils. 
Soils which when reclaimed only two years ago could scarcely 
rear a blade of gross, and consisted almost entirely of blowing 
sands, might now, as far as appearance goes, be classed as fair 
arable soils. Much of this is certainly due to heavy dressings of 
tank mud and burnt earth; still, I think, much more is due to 
deep cultivation and the liberal use of foldyard manure. Tho 
mere cultivation of a sand, that is the mere stirring of its par- 

* See M. Louie Reybaud’e article ia the Sente dee Zhux Uondee, liv. lil., tom. 

Arabe et la Societe Mntulmone, par la General Damnae. 1800. 


tides, will do little to improve it ; it is only When combined with 
manure that any real good results. On a good arable soil supeiS 
flciol culture with imperfect implements and without manure 
continued for a time, will oxbaust the upper few inches of the 
soil ; still, by cultivating deeper and by using better-oonstmeted 
tools, it is always within the means of the cultivator to 
bring un to the surface a portion of the lower or less exhausted 
soil, and thus restore, in a measure, the fertility of his laud; 
but the cultivator whose soil consists of sand resting on a sandy 
sub soil which is even poorer and more hungry than the upper 
soil, cannot effect any good in this manner. In his case deep 
cultivation without manure will only make matters worse. 

‘ The cultivator of a sandy soil such as this must put into his 
soil the food on which bis crop must feed. He hos the mauu« 
factory and tho manufacturing aimliances, but he needs 
the raw material for manufacture. The phosphoric scid, tho 
lime, tho potash, &o., must bo put into the soil before plants 
needing theso foods can bo profitably cultivated. But this is 
not all ; he must endeavour to alter tho phynical state of his soil. 
80 as to lessen the evil effects of drouglits and heavy falls or 
rain which alike act so injurioiwly on very sandy soils. But it 
is useless to attempt, by a single operation, to fertilize a barren 
soil, tiiich an attempt would end in a groat waste of money. Tho 
work of improvement requires time, and it can only bo effected 
in stages. 

Our plan has boon to apply a slight dressing of manure to 
each crop, and to crop the land us frequently as possible with, 
green crops. Theso crops, being cut in the green state, leave a 
great quantity of roots, &e., in the ground, and add grestly to 
the qiuuility of organic matter in the soil. True, wo might have 
eflected this more quickly hy ploughing in the green crop, but 
the stock-feeder, on land like this, has seldom such a superfluity 
of green food as to justify this procedure. Another improvement, 
which has greatly benefited our land, is the open drains which 
liave bcenriaid out in different directions for carrying ofl’.sur plus 
water during the rains. Tho more I see of dry land farming in 
this country, tho more nm I convinced that our crops suffer 
more from too Clinch water than from too Utile. Water, in a 
stagnant erudition, is more injurious than a drought, A drought 
may only alVoct one crop, but stagnant water in the land may 
aitbet many crops, • Deep cultivation, witli proper manuring, has 
greatly increased tho capillary action and absorptive powers of 
our soil. Crops on this farm continue fresh and green long after 
tlio crops on neighbouring farms are scorched and dried. 

The usual system of dry land management in Ihi.s district 
wliich allows of,crop after crop being taken off tho land without 
a jurtii lo of foldyard manure being usod, and is content if the 
cultivation of the soil is confined to a surface-stiiTing not over 
three inches in depth, is most suicidal. The great object of the 
cultivator of dry land should be to enable his soil to retain as 
much water as possible without its l>cing stagirant or being ac- 
tually visible to the eye. He should take caio that no water 
remains on the surface of the laml,aiul by deep ploughing and the 
liberal use of organic manures increase, as much as possible, tho 
porosity of his soil ; instead of this, the result of his operations 
is that his sod is rendered as little porous as possible ; his lands 
during the rains are flooded and swampy, while, during the dry 
weather, they are baked and cracked. A soil wliich only contains 
twenty per cent, of water may be wet and swampy, while another 
which contains much as thirty per cent, nia}^ appear iniicli 
tho driest. During very dry weather tho crops on the former 
will suffer greatly, while on the latter the crop may thrive and 
suffer little. 

Implements and Machinei. 

The large w'ater-lift was taken to pieces, the elevator was sold 
to the Madras Municipality, and the shafting and gearing was 
returned to the riiblic Works ytores. Tho wind-mill and 
pum[>, the paddy-huller, tho bone-crusher and the rotary screen 
have been transferred to the Bublic AVorks Department. A 
quuntitv of costly English agricultural machinory wiw received 
from tho Oosoor Furm in September last, the details are as 
follows : — 

3 l.arge com drills. 2 Hors* goiirB. 

4 Wiimowm#? umchines. 2 Reaping; uiachinCH. 

2 Threshing mochiucs. 

The winnowing machiues, one of the threshing machines, and 
a reaping mschiuo, can bo utilized; bub the remainder of machin- 
ery is useless here, and 1 fear useless in the present condition of 
Indian agriculture, oeveral of theso machines are excessively 
heavy and cumbrous. W liere labour is costly, these machines may 
be utilized ; but they are useless to the Indian ryot in his present 
circumstances. If it will not pay to export them, there seems 
to me no other alternative than to take them to iiieoes and use 
them up in constructing simpler machines. It is very unde« 
sirable &at any of these machiues should be sold amongst Indian 
ryots ; should any wealthy cultivator be sufficiently enterprising 
to purchase any of them, the ex|jeriment could ouly end in 
failure^ and be more productive of barm than of good. The 
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following iM the list of machlues, &c.. sold during the twelve 
months, and the districts into which they wore sent : — 


2 kniv'ca . . . , 

1 Iron plough 

2 Cliali-cuitoro ... . 

1 Miiiec-hLollor 

2 '} UiJHpiIlg klllVCB.. 

1 Cako-cruabcr .. 

6 KoupuiK kiuvuH •• • 

I Iron plouti^h .. .. 

1 Ch.iir-ciitter 
1 K'jupint; knife .. 

1 ILuikI Itov 

2 Snythen 

2 Iron wheol-pl‘>'>Kl‘*** 
] Met of iron liiiiiowM. . 
1 Iron KWiiiK-)iloii;,'li . . 
1 ChHfLcnitut 


Diatncta. 

Taiyoro. 
North Arcot. 
North Arc-ol. 
North Arcot. 
Ncilghpmes. 
NoilKhonnes. 
Mmlraa. 

N 01 th Arcot 
NiirlL Aivot. 
Coiiiihahire 
Ctamh.iloro. 

M.lilulH 

C«ilTot>iitoro> 

C't»iniliiitoro. 

Coirnbiitore, 

MiKlra-s. 


1 Iron plough 
1 lr»>n plough 
1 Water lift .. 

1 Inni gruhlier 

1 Norwegian harr jw . 

2 Iron ploughn 
12 GroHs krilvoH .. 

1 J i on plough 
i Mai/o-BtacMlor .. 

1 Ircjii plough 

1 Iron cultivator 

2 Wheel -barrows 
2 GrajtiM knivcci . , 

1 W.iter-llft 

1 Wator-Iia.. .. 


DiBtrictfi 

Rajuhmimdry. 

Tanioro. 

Madraa. 

Coiuiliatorc. 

Coimbatore. 

. Coimbatore. 
Madraa. 
ModroR. 
Coimbatoi*e. 
Ouuihatorc. 
Coimbatore* 
ModroH. 
Coimbat^orc. 
Ganjam, 
DonibHy. 


Many of those wore pui ohftscd as pat terns from which others 
could be made by the native smiths and carpcnteiR of the dis- 
trict. 

A 8i>ccial grant of 1,500 rupees was made to the farm on the 
2Gth March 18(i8, for tlic purpose of keeping up a stock of imple- 
ments and machines for sale. Under those urrangements four- 
teen ploughs, oue-and-a-half set of harrows, two waterdifts, 
iluce niaizo-shellers, and six chaff-cutters, have been disposed of 
in tlie Presidency. At the [neseiit time we have .stock on hand 
worth rupees 1 80, a balance of rupees 1,001-14-5 in cash, and 
have advanced ruiuios 205-8-1 to an American Firm for agricul- 
tural inaclmu s, making a total amounting to rupees 1,507-1-0. 
The details of income tuul expenditure under this head will be 
found in the Appendix. 

An implement woiksliop was commenced about three months 
ago. In it three earpenters and three smiths are emtdoyed in 
making ploughs, harrows, carts, winnowing inachinee, wheel- 
barrows, seed-drills, scytlio-blades, gra.ss-knives, <fec., for .sale, 
besides executing all repairs needed either on account of these 
farms or tlie getioral iiublic. We have long felt the need of 
somo such estublishmciit. It was ahnost imijossible to get 
repairs executed, and there was always a groat waste of time and 
a heavy bill to iiay. English implements, being made for horse- 
power gcmerally, need to be alteied before they are .suited for 
cattle-i>ower, and for the very primitive mode of yoking adopted 
hero. These alterations could not be satisfactorily performed by 
men who had no knowledge of the practical Woiking of these im- 
plements. Ijosidos our experience in the field is constantly 
suggesting moditiciitions in the working parts which could only 
be <‘.\ecuted on the spot. We now have facilities to experiment 
with a \iew to detcrniine the .shape or description of im[)lemcnt 
best suited to ilio peculiar circiim.stancos of the Indiau ryot, 
and la.st , but not leiust, we can prove to the Indian cultivator 
that Ins local smith and carpenter cuii make up or repair any of 
our iiio.st u.seful agricultural implements. In the mauufacturo 
of irnplenionts and tools we use no castings of any soit, and thus 
romove one of the chief objections urged by many lyots against 
our English imiilements. The iron parts being all of wrought 
iron^ lejMirs can be ca.sily executed by any native smith. Iron 
casliijg.s, thougli cheap and effective, are a nuisance in a country 
w'hcre castings cannot be made. The unfortunate cultivator, 
whose implement is laid a.side because a casting broken, often 
Las to choose betw^eeii either abandoning tbo implement alto- 
gether, or spending as much as it is worth in conveying it to and 
Irom the nearest town in which the casting can be clone, while 
Le is put to a great deal of trouble and iucoiivcnicuco. The 
accounts of these workshops are kept separately. The establish- 
ment will be self-supporting : no protit is sought ; only the 
actual cost of the implement, plus five per cent, to meet contin- 
goucie.s ; the solo object being to introduce a better cla.ss of im- 
plements and tools amongst the ryots. During the three months 
this establishment lias been in exi.stence, we have expended as 
follows ; — 

R«. a. p. 

Workshop hiilldingB 357 12 0 

riaut 140 4 0 

Materiala and labour 617 13 0 

Ma.chine8 874 1 2 0 


1,900 0 0 


Assets on 31st J/ai'e7i 1871. 

Builrlinga 3S7 12 0 

Plant 140 4 0 

MaturiiilH, itc .. 160 7 11 

Stuck on hand 140 13 6 

Oiit>8t:mdiu){ billa .. 136 14 0 

Loss .. .. .. 47 15 10 


003 0 0 


Five per cent is charged on the capital invested. 

The deficiency of rupees 47 arose, I think, in the oro.ss trans- 
actions between the Experimental Farm and the workshops at 
the comnieiicement of this new establishment, when the plant 
of the former establishment was taken over at a valuation. And 
doubtle.ss many little odds and ends, consequent on the starting 
of a new establishment, were lost siglit of in valuing the assets. 

Ploughs and Plo'\\>ghing, 

Tlie ploughs chiefly used hero are those ma le by Messrs. 
Kansomo and Sims of Ipswich, and Messrs. Howard and Co, of 
Bedford. Most of tho.se are singlo-liorso or pony-ploughs. Those 
by Messrs. Howard and Co. are made of iron ; they weigh eighty- 
five pounds, and seem well suited for light soils. Thev cost 
about 35 rupoe.s each delivered here. One of these plougns, on 
a free sandy loam, gavo the following i‘o.sults when tested by the 
dynamometer : — 

Cotnplefc with Whorl and Govlirr. 

Iba. 

Vlunj^binw IV bo-iow 4 inrlios 4oop iitkI ft inches wide 163 

a Till row 0 inches deep iind 0 nicbuM wide 28') 

Without a Coulter. 

Vlunghlii*,Mi f'ViTow I im'ho'* d<'(']» iitid 8 Inche? wide 186 

a forrow 0 iuchoH dooji .'iiid 0 inches wide 308 

Without cither Wheel or Coulter. 

Uluai^hniK'^ n furrow 4 inches dcoi» and 8 inches wide.. ... 280 

Plou^j^liinK a fuii'uw 6 inches deoiMiud U iuchos wide 330 

When drawn along an empty farrow the dynamometer regis- 
tered fifty-six poundH. 

Thus the actual draught of one of these ploughs, when plough- 
ing a furrow four iriches rloep and eight inches wide, is only lfi8 
pounds; of this fifty-.six pounds, or about thirty-three per cent., 
i.s due to the weight of the inipleinent. 

When used without the wheel as a swing” plough, the dr.anght 
wa.s increased sixty-six per eent. Itansome and 8ims’ plongl^ 

have long been used on this farm. The ' 

made by this Firm are very siniilar^Jti^jyi^MIMiW^ 

I^le.ssrs. Ilowiird and Cn., and dojjjpv^^>rk in an equally 
.satisfactory manner. We luu»-r^ round one of their large 
ploughs — 'riio Nowoa.stIe--Mf^fj useful during dry weather, 
when the light plough wmPy not |)enetrato the ground. This 
plough weighs 2tM> and though much too heavy for 

ordinary work, i.s u^d tlieloss very useful under the oircum- 
stance.s Just de.sci^jr^u. With this plough the dynamometer gave 
the following red 


(^Unplete inth Wheel ami Coulter, 
tr* 

I’loiifflungpt I’lirrow 4iiichoM doci^and l'» iiichoR wide 
riuiii^hini a I'lirrow 0 incLca deep iiud 10 ineboa wide 

Without a Coulter. 

rionffbiii^ n furrow 4 incbca deep and 10 inclieH wide 
riou>?hiU 4 f u furrow 6 mubci deep and 10 inches wide 

Without a Wheel or Coulter, 

Ploughint; ii furrow 4 incbo^ doej» and 10 inches wide 
I’louKhiiig a fiUTOw 0 mcbcB deep .uid 10 inches wide 


lbs. 

2.V2 

392 


lbs. 

230 

406 


S36 

56) 


Co7Uplei . 

llanmng in an empty farrow 112 

Thus, when ploughing with a furrow four inches deep and ten 
inches wide, forty-five per cent, of the draught registered is 
clue to the weight of the implement. A combined plough, that 
is one made of wood and iron, which was made on the farm, 
was tested in the fisld in which the iron ploughs were worked^ 
with the following results : — 


Ploaghintf a furrow 4 inchos deep and 6 inchea wide 
I’JuufirbinB a furrow 6 inchea deep And 9 lucliea wido 
Hunninii in an empty flirrow 


Iba. 

182 

280 

65 


and wo have received — 

Loan from KxporimonUl Farm as Capital . . 8S3 1 5 


For mochinoB, &c 875 0 0 

Mutcriala and labour 231 13 4 


1,090 Q 9 


Ziahilit'ies, 


Ex]3crimental Form Loan 663 1 A 

Out-standing bills 110 5 4 

09366 


Thus thirty-two per cent, of the draught registered is due to 
the weight of the plough. It is a swing-plough with wooden 
stilts and pole, and the whole of the irou-work mould-board in- 
cluded, con.si.Hts of inaloable iron. We thus avoid the loss and 
annoyance the breakage of casting.s so frequently causes. Where- 
ever there is a village smith, the plough can be made im or re- 
paired. This plough only weighs seventy jpounds, and can be 
conveniently caiTied from field to field, and it is so coastruoied 
that the driver, while working, is always cloiw tahis cattle. To 
plough an acre of laud six iuenes deep and nine inches wide with 
one of these ploughs, the cattle will have to travel eleven miles, 
and the plough^ will raise and turn over 869 cubic yards of earth 
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ill the operation. An ordinary native plough was tested in the 
same field ; the following is the result 

riouffbing 6 inches deep «nd 6 inches wide at the surface of ground, 
and one inch wide ot bottom of Rirrow 140 lbs. 

To plough an acre of land with this plough, the cattle will have 
to travel seventeen miles, while onlj* 400 cubic yards of earth 
will be turned over. The foregoing experiments prove that one 
of these combined ploughs will, in ploughing an acre of land, 
turn over nearly 900 cubic yards of earth, while the cattle will 
only have to tmvel eleven miles, and will exercise a traction forco 
equal to 2B0 pounds. A native plough will only require half this 
draught, though it will ht^e to travel seventeen miles to plough 
an acre, and will only turn over 400 cubic yards of earth. The 
native plough cuts out a triangular furrow, while the furrow i 
made by the English plough is rectangular. The result is | 
that while the English plough cleans out its furrow and i 
leaves the undersuiiace level, the native plough leaves a ridge<l \ 
undersurface nearly half of the land being unplougbecl. Again { 
the English plough inverts the soil and brings ujp each timo | 
a fresh surface, while the native plough or cultivator, as it | 
should bo called, leaves the soil in its original position. It { 
may be contended that as the native plough only does half | 
of the work, and only needs half < f the imctien forco re- j 
quired by the English plough, the ryot has only to pass j 
his plough twice through his land to do the work of an ! 
English plough ; but tbjs is not the case ; it will bo neces- | 
sary foi' him to plough Lis land over several times before it is | 
in the state in which it is left by tho English plough. Besides, | 
there are several agricultural operations which the native t 
plough, in its present shape, never can perform. And again, 
one English ploiigli, with one man and an average sized pair of | 
cattle, will do the work of two native plcuighs, two men, and 1 
two pairs of cattle. Thun, the ryot for each English iiloiighhe ' 
uses, can di.spenso with the services of one plough-inaii and one 

t )air of cattle. True, he may have to keep his cuttle a little 
letter than at present, but this will be money well expeiiiled. 

I may here remark that these deductions founded, ns tliey are, 
on experiments made on a particular class of soil, can La\e no 
bearing whatever on soils of a ditferent character. The cost of 
an English ])lough need not now create any apprehension in tho | 
mind of the ryot. Tho combined plough I have just been ! 
comparing with the nativii plougli was made on this farm, and ' 
1 5 rupees; indeed we are making them up at this i 
price : h is own wood and cheap labour, could I 

X>robably make TnS5i'^^'**"*at 10 or ]'2 rupees each. These j 
combined ploughs are ns werf^l|i^(l for wet eiiUivation as for dry | 
cultivation. Indeed 1 am acipteSjuted with no plough so well 
suited for paddy cultivation. I hS^ tried several forms of the j 
native plough, and have even trietfr nr with a mould-board , 
added, but none woi’ked .so satisfactorily. ofthe.se combined 

plonglLs, when ploughing in puddle for pat. gave tho follow- 
ing results ; — A 

Draught. 

rioiighnitf t\ furrow a iticboa tloop ami 0 iiiclios vvit^ lOS lbs. 

AVliile theinitivx* plough gave the following reaulA — 

a furrow 0 ir.rhcs deep and 6 iuchen wide nl 
siutacc, and 3 iiicbuH wulti at tlio bottoui of the furrow .. 2f)0 ,, 

The veiy defective construction of tho native plough add.s 
?’co // greatly to its draught. Thu.s, in the hinder part of the 
idougli there is a Hat surface measuring eight or ten inchc.s 
X^laced at right angle to the line of draught ; this not only otters 
a great deal of resi.stance in the pa.s.sage of the plough through 
the soil, but ill wet land such an amount of mud collects on it 
and in the angle below tho pole, that the plough is di awn through 
the land wiUi great difticulty. This is not the case with 
ploughs provided with Eiigli.di-shaped luoiild-boards ; the.se 
mould-boards otter no points for the accumulation of mud, and 
the plough cleans itself as it proceeds. A ploughing match was 
held on tho farm last season amV)ngst the native ploughmen. All 
used English plougibs of tho Mes.srs. Howards' or ISIessrs. 
Ransomes' make. Tlie soil was a light .sandy loam. Each of the 
plot.s contained l,GdO square yards. Tho following are tho 
results : — 


implements, 
obtained : — 


Amongst many others the following results were 


Iron 


Dead weight 
Breadtli .. 
Draught .. 


84 

7 

884 


Iba. 

firet. 

Iba. 


Iron Harrowi. 


Dead weight 
Breadth .. 
Draught ... 


hood Cultivator^ 


88 Iba. 

44 feet. 
168 lU. 


Dead weight 
Breadth 


80 

87 

280 


Ilia. 

illCbCH. 

Iba. 


00 

17 

800 


12 


84 


Ibf). 

inchea. 

lbs. 


Iba. 


Draught when uultivuting 5 inrhea deep 

Iron Drill Cultivator. 

Dead weight 

Drciulth 

Draught when eultivntiiig 3 inchco det'p. . 

A Country Cart. 

Dead weight 

Dmiight when drawn along h good lovol rood empty.. 

Dmught when drawn along a gooft love) road with a 
load of 400 hnokB weighing l,C 0 O pounds , . , . 

The ‘liunio when draun along an nngravclled road aliiii- 
lar to the BulingB on thoroad.H In ihia district 

A Cart huilt on the English Plan. 

Dead weight lbs. 

Draught when drawn along a good level road empty. oG „ 

Draught when drawn along a gooil level road with a 
load of 400 bricks weighing l.ftM) pouncls .. 135 ,, 

Tho Bamo whun dnuMi along an iingravelled road 
BimlUir to the BidiiigH on tho roada m thia district .. 3.ifj „ 

Overseer. 

The Overseer alluded to in lust report ha.s left thcfaim. Mr. 
F. Wilkins, who, as un Aj'prentice, had been em])loyed for some 
lime, wu.s then appointed Overseer. He held the appointment 
until Ibe first week in July, when he was appointed Overseer on 
the Model Faini, and was succeeded by Mr. J. G. Voung, who 
also bad leteived an agricultural training on the faim. Though 
not so well up in^gricultme as Overseer Wilkins, he neverthe- 
less has manuged very satisfactorily, and promises, with morn 
experience, to make an excellent Overseer. His piactical know- 
ledge of mechanics has been turned to good account in tho im- 
pliinent workshops. He is a good Accountunt, and has been of 
gieat assistance to me. 

Ploughmen and Lahourers. 

The skill of our plongbmen is greatly improved ; many of 
Hum cun now* handle their ploughs in a very creditable manner. 
They undei stand their constiuction, and can adjust them to the 
woik they ai e called ui)on to do. They can also work the reaping 
mathinc, the threshing machine, and other agricultural machines 
and implmients genejally used here. 

During the past year we have had a number of ploughmen 
under training ; umong.st others the following Noblemen and 
(ientUmen sent men to be tiained : — 


Tho Mnha ROiiah of Vizmnagnun, 
The Kajoh of Voncal.ighorry, 

The Zemindar of Kulu.sti > , 


The Zemindar of Komnad, .ind 
Tho Jughirdar of Arnee. 


l^t man ploughcil his i)lot in 
2nd do. do. 

:ird do. do. 

4th do. do. 

6th do. do. 

6th do. do. 


Minutes 
.. 81 
... U2 
88 
.. H*8 
.. I‘»'J 
.. 127 


The land worked very freely, and the work was done early in 
the morning. The average width of the fuiTow was nine inches, 
and the depth between five and six inches. The work was per- 
formed in a very satisfactory manner. 

Dynamometer Tests. 

The dynamometer lias been ut great value during mj* recent 
investigations into tho relative capabilities of cei’ttiu agricultural 


Some of the men remained six raonth.s on tho farm, while 
others a shorter period. Tins is a very satisfactory movement 
and worth every encouragement. The field labourers are also 
becoming more skilful ; many of them can handle a digging 
fork or a dung fork very .satisfactorily, and some can ii.se tho 
hedge knife, the she^p shears, and the shovel as well as any 
EngTieh larm labourer. Their attendance is more regular, and 
they evince a greater readino.ss to do work which before was 
con.sideicd detiimentiil to their caste. 

ASeed Distribution. 

The following quantities of agricultural seeds were distributed 
gratuitou.sly during tho pa.st year . — 

llM. 

11,2 >3 

1,2.18 

168 

Yollow chuluui •• 412 

The farm paid all tho expcnse.s incurred in picking the seed, 
and also, in most instuiice-s, tho coat uf conveying it to its des- 
tination. The seeds were distributtd in nearly every Oollec- 
toratc in this Presidency. In.stnictions for the guidance of 
experimented were issued along with the seeds, whenever such 
iniormation was needed. There now remains in the granary, 
available for distribution, tho following quantities of seeds : — 


Carolina paibiy 
Mai/o . . 

OUinesr MUj^ar-cano . 


Carolina paddy 
Maizo 

Cbineoe augar-enne 
Yellow cholum .. 


lbs. 

1,365 

840 

341 

1,068 


The Appendix contains a detailed list in which is recorded 
the localities in which the seed was distributed. 
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KEPOIIT ON THE EBTABLI8HMENT OF A MODEL FABM ON THE 
GOVERNMENT FARM ESTATE. 

The northern portion of the eatato which, since the Commit- 
tee took charge of the proiierty has always been rented by 
small tenants, was, in the early part of July last, set apart for 
the purposes of a Model Farm. The condition of the land was 
very unsatisfactory ; the greater portion was over-grown with 
weeds and bushes, ami a very considerable area had been ap- 
propriated by tlie public. Not only was the appearance of the 
land very discreditable ; bub, owing to the great amount of 
trospaM.s caused, it was a nuisance to the neighbouring Fxperi- 
raental Farm. At no time had the rents been regularly paid; 
but it had become very difficult to collect even a very small 
])roi)ortion. Tt was in vain that large remissimi.y had been 
made ; the renters were men of very small moans, and .several 
were without any agricultural training. 

Most of them hold under a live-years’ lease, two years of which 
were unexpired. During the early part of last year several of them 
petitioned to be allowed to relim]uish their land ; bub it was not 
until the month of July when a general petition was roiKiivcd 
from all the tenants, that, .seeing no otlier chance of hetteriug 
inattera, it was determined to wri^e oft’ all arrears, and to take 
the land into our own management. 

Area. 

The total area thus set apart for a ^^odel Farm is 116 acres, 
of this area seven acres i.s occupied by the .nullah, roads, build- 
ings, i^c. 1 1 U bounded on the north by theCuteberry compound, 
on the wc.st by the Mount Road and tlie Roslianbaugii village, 
on the south by Iho niillha and Commissariat slaughter-ground, 
and on the oast hy the river Adyar. 

t^oilSy 

Nearly thirty i\cro.scan be irrigated ; twenty acres from the 
Mambalam tank by gravitation, and the remainder from tlie 
wells by picottubs, &:c. The soils on this j)art of the farm differ 
very little, the majority consistsof .sandy loams, varying in colour 
from a yellow to a reddish brown. Tlie dry .soils differ greatly : 
about thirty acres is a blowing sand of the lowo.st type ; about 
forty acres is a sandy loam of fair qualit}', free and easy to \york, 
but in a very impoverished state ; the remaimler is a stiflisli 
loam, wit l» good deal of clay in its compo.sition and a consider- 
able amount of the red oxi(le of iron. 

llnii. 

To put the undei taking on a thoroughly eoinmcrcLil footing it 
was detormined to fix the rent at the average yearly income of 
the previous four ycar.s, and to deduct the annual value of the 
fruit tree.s which had to be removed to facilitate the work of 
reclamation. The average income of these four years was found 
to be Rupee.s .03 J. The sale of the fruit-tree timber reali/.ed 
‘J,7'2l l upines, and its annual value was e.stimatod to be rupee.s 
130. Tlii.s sum deducted from rupee.s 333 loaves Rs. 38.5, the 
annual rent of the land, lii addition to the laud-rent there is 
rent charge on the capital expended by the landlord on improve- 
ments; this is assessed at 7$ per cent, per annum, and will be 
ro])aid over 24 yeaws. The total amount expended ou lamllord’.s 
imiirovements amounts to rupees 3, .522-1 1-2 ; with tho cost of 
some works yet to be done, the total will probably reach rupees 
3,800, this at 7i per cent, per auinim will make a rent charge of 
rupees 283, or with the laud-rent a gro.ss rental amounting to 
rupee.s 670. Rut iu addition to this we have to nay 5 per cent, 
on tho capital employed in working the. place, ivc., which will 
make our annual liabilitios under “ rent aud interest’' to amount 
to about rupee.s 820, or above rupees 7 per acre. 

Buildings. 

Tho buildings are situated in a central part of the farm, aud 
in close proximity to the main road. The site is rather above 
the level of the surrounding land, and is well drained by natural 
drainage. 

Overseers Residence. 

This is a small three-roomed cottage : the rooms arc small, 
but the house i.s furnished with back and front vordudahs. It 
is a brick building with a tiled roof. The foundations are laid 
with chuiuim. The walls,from about one foot above tho ground, 
consist of brick laid in mud ; they are pointed on the outside, 
and plastered inside with chuuam. The verandahs are support- 
ed ou brick and chunam pillars, and tho flooi*s are paved with 
tiles. 

Cattle &hcd8* 

Those ai’e similar to those on the Experimental Farm. The 
roofs are supported on brick and chunam pillars, and consist of 
thatch over palmyrah rafters. The internal divisions and the 
ouLside fencing consist of palmyrah rails and posts. All the 
wood- work was thoroughly painted with coal tar. The sheds are 
divided into thirty-one loose boxes, each containidg eighty 


supeifficial feet. The floors of the boxes are sunk two feet below 
tho level of tho surrouuding ground. The straw-house, cart- 
shed, and pig-styes are similarly built. The graiii^stora and tho 
poultry houses are built with materials similar to those used in 
buildiug the Overseer’s cottage. The total cost of these build- 
iugs was rupees 1,767-7-8. 

Clearing and Levelling. 

The timber w<is all sold by auction. The purchasers felled, 
and removed it at their own cost. The surface of the land was 
very irregular. Attempts had evidently been made at different 
times to tiring portions under cultivation ; many of these 
attempts had beeu made in iujudiciofe places ; the I'esult was a 
broken surface on which it was scarcely possible to find a block 
of five acre.s fit for immediate cultivation. To bring this surface 
into a form fit for arable culture it was necessary to level many 
hollows and remove many hills, and, although a Commercial 
Fnrni^' we had no altoriiativo but to perform a good deal of work 
of an nnrciutiiierative character, simply to give a more civilized 
aspect to the [ilace. Its appearance is still fiir from satisfactory ; 
but the further improvement must be the work of time and tho 
ic.sult of a better system of cultivation. A farm created from 
tho jungle, and which has only been in existence about four 
months, can .sjarcoly aftonl any very pleasing landscape effects# 
The total co.st incurred for levelling was Rupees 1,204-15-5. 

Roads, 

It was necessary to uiike several roads in order th«t all parts 
of the farm might bo ea-sily ap[)r cached. The total length of 
tlie.se roads is 1,630 yard.s. Tliey vary in width from six to nine 
yard.s. They are tlio ordinary ungravelled farm roads, protected 
ou either .side hy iiii open drain. For tlio convenience of tho 
pulilic it in. ly afterwards become necessary to gravel the.se roads; 
blit thi.s can .scarcely lie tho duty of a “ Commercial Farm.” 
The total co»t oftho.se roads was rupees 468-1-10. 

Fences. 

Eight hundred yai’ils of fence was erecte d on the side of tho 
Mount road. Tins consists of an open ditch and a raised bank, 
A ciirkapill}'’ fence ha.s been plaul-od on the innerside, and tho 
outside IS protected hy an aloe fence. About 1,200 yards of 
mteroal fences hive been planted ; they consist of corkapilly. 
The total cost of fencing was rupees 142-11-3. 

Live tStoeh 

Nine pairs of draught cattle oj^d on the farm. 

This iimnhor will probably be rcat for its future rccpiiro- 
meiits, that is, after it lias J<aVu brought regularly under culti- 
Ya‘ioii;but Ibr the nex^vyear or two, while wc are carting 
manure, the numjlijr.' will not bo too great. A number of 
cattle wore f.ittcnmJj^nd .sold ; the general results were satis- 
factory. A laPo^^turaiior would Imve been fattened had there 
been any cerUi/^-^ tint wo would have .sufficient fodder. Sheep 
and i)igs will / j addod to the live stock of the farm a.s 
so >u as arraii'^yhoiits can bo completed for their accomiiioda- 
tion. 7 

r Creqn. 

Owing to the very late season at which we commenced with 
tho farm, wo were notable to get all the land ready in time 
fu* .so.isoiiable sowing. On the piece of land completed first we 
obtaiuOil io:o crops of paddy ^ and wo might have done the .same 
with all tlu' wet land had it all been ready for cropping. AVo 
may fairly estimate tliat this second crop would have been 
wortli from 130 to 200 rupees to us. Having no manure, and 
tlic lami beiii^ iu a very impoveri shed .state, we had to content 
ourselves with a low class of crop.s. 

Manure. 

We liad no foldyard manuro, excepting what our loo-se boxes 
irovided. Ashes from the ueighbouriiig village, tank mud, 
jrick-yanl refuse, aud a quantity of ycrcum leaves were all the 
other manures obtainable 

Our loose boxes promise to yield a good supply of valuable 
manure ; the only course open to us i.s to grow a large area of 
green crop for cattle and sheep food, and to make tho place 
.supply its own manure ns soon as possible. It is useless to trust 
to purchases. The only foldyard manure available is wretched 
stuff, and not worth carting, besides being frequently full of weed 
seeds. I propose next season, as the experiments ou the Experi- 
mental Farm were so satisfactory, to use a cousiderable quan- 
tity of saltpetre, lime, aud bone-dust. 

Implement s*and Machines. 

Our stock of implements and machines is far from being com- 
plete. I propose making up, in the implement workshops for 
this farm, two or three plou^is, two or tnree carts, a drill culti- 
vator, a seed drill, a wianowinff maobiue, d^o., probably the cost 
of additional machines will add a couple of hundred rupees to 
the amount tho tenant's capital. 
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Overseer. 

Mr. Orcrseer Wilkins was appointed to take charge of tins 
farm on the 4th of July 1870, and to his energy and practical 
knowledge must be attributed a very considerable proportion of 
the success that has so far attended this enterprise. 1 am glad to 
have this opportunity of expressing the satisfaction I have ox- 
periencod in his general conduct, and with the readiness with 
^YhicU ho has always carried out my wishes. 

Lalourere. 

Nearly the whole of the labour performed in this farm has been 
done by AVudders, the ordinary tank-digger caste. Some of 
these men are now excelie^it ploughmen, and can perform many 
ngricultural operatious iu a very creditable manner. This is 
the more remarkable as the members of this caste generally 
object to perl‘orinany work that cannot be done with tlie m.unoo- 
ties, and they possesed no knowledge whatever of agricultural 
work when wo commenced the farm six months ago. They are 
good workmen, and will make useful farm labourers. They live 
in a village on the farm, so are close to the scene of their daily 
labours. 

Model Fo/rm Reccipie. 


tt. p. 

From BxpariinoutiU Farm— Tenant*?. ( tpltal 2,776 ole 

tattle 103 1 0 

Guava fruit 381 0 o 

Vadrly 350 1 7 

.Sun<lrit*.s 101 10 3 

liny Htid Grass 42 8 0 

Tnmnrind and Woodapplo 2.5 0 0 

Miiizo 24 5 3 

llriiijals 20 1 0 

MiiiitfO fruit 20 0 0 

I'dultry, &o 12 0 0 

Kurd Grniii 12 0 0 

PlnritaiTiH 0 lo o 

VoK^ctables fl 13 3 

Ch'ilum 0 0 0 

Tcuiicy 5 10 0 


Total.,.. 4,218 1 3 




Model Farm Payments. 


Catilo 

Labour 

LnjdcmrnLs, Ac 

r-iUlo food 

.'^ecds 

Mau^fo, Cocoanut, and other Fruit troes 
Sundiies 
roi^^p: . 

^lainire 

IJiilt-yeJir’H rent Vi 

Rent ehivi^fo on cnpital exi^ 
improvciiionts cliarpfod iil 7f 

vancod 

IiitcrcHl on Tcimnt'H capital cliavk^ud cent. 

tt>i udvaucod A* . 


R«. a. p. 
LGII .3 0 
1,219 0 3 
401 U 0 
207 H 0 
loo 9 7 
70 10 0 
74 4 
27 12 

3 0 0 
102 8 0 
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THE ESTATES- 

LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 

A FEW days more, and the Liishai Expedition will commence. 
Vigorous preparations are meanwhile progre-ssing on all sides. 
Commissariat arrangements are reported to be as complete and 
well-planned os practicable. Arms and ammunition are being 
served out to the Troops and the Police, and the latter is being 
thoroughly exercised in the use of^tho new rifles. Elephants are 
being shipped to Chittagong from Calcutta, and step.s taken to 
wend a similar batch to Cacliar from Dacca. Mynadhur, which is 
separated from Monierkhal by the Bhoban range of hills, by about 
f(jur hours’ journey from that place, is now occupied by a detach- 
ment of the 44th N. I., and will, it is supposed, form the base of 
operations in Cachar. Captain Birch is to have the command of 
the Sylhet Contingent, a portion of which has already been told oif 
to several parts in the frontier. Another Contingent, composed of 
VI fine set of hill men levied in Sylhet, will shortly start for Chit- 
tagong via Oornillah. The Pioneer y Col gong, and another vcs-sel, 
have taken up ammunition and Commissariat stores to Cachar. 
Colonel DaWdeon is there superintending personally the noce-seary 
arrangements in his department. General Bourchier is carrying 
on his preparations in bis usual right gallant fashion, and everything 


promises a speedy and most successful expedition, terminating, it i.s 
hoped, in securing a safe and peMcf ul flintier for the future.— 
IJe)uial Times. 

We congratulate our planting friends, says the South of India. 
Observer on the recent order of Government, regarding rent for 
hinds on the Neilghorries. Grass land is t<) be rated at eight 
annas the acre, from the time of its being taken ui>, and sholah 
land to be free for five yoam, then to pay two mpoos per acre. 
This is a liberal policy, and wo are sure that Government, as 
landlords, will not bo losora iu tho long run. It is of tho 
utmost importance that Kuro[)oau capital and entorprizo should 
bo attra.cted to these hills. There is no doubt that the 
planters on those hills have suftorotl severely. First, unclci’ 
tho Waste Land Rules they took up land, and had to wait 
throe and four years for a title ; in some cases wore unable 
to soil even a share of their estate, as no title was forthcomiujj, 
A auccossioii of b.od seasons, couplofl with a scarcity of labour, 
was tho next hardship they had to endure. Tlion tea seeds wore 
procured at a groat expense, and with difficulty ; cinclion.a 
plants were also ex^wnaivo. Wo know one estate, of one hun- 
dred acres, where tho cost of plants and seeds amounted to more 
than U,000 riipoos, or 1)0 rupees an aci*o ; no doubt, the above 
large expouditure will be recouped in time, but tho fact romain.s 
that tho expouditure has been incurred, and the planter must 
wait years for his return. Tea does not pay under five years, 
and cinchona seven, at least. 

We are rather in favour of the free rate or cowle for tho first 
five years, than that tho rent should advance gradually year by 
year, until the maximum is reached. In this manner tho bur- 
den of tho rent is apjiortiouod to tho crojj. But wc highly ap- 
prove of the present rates adopted by Govornraent, More than 
a year ago wc stmngly advocated that tho rent of gra.ss land 
should bo reduced to eight annas tho acre, remarking that tho 
first expenditure on gross laud to bring it into heart was equal 
to at least 50 rupees the acre, but then to make up for this dig- 
ging and manuring, the land is more easily workiul than sholah 
soil ; ploughs can bo used, whereas in sholah soil tho use of 
ploughs would be impossible. 

Whilst the Govornment are anxious to relievo tho planters, 
wo wish at the same time that they could liavo assured them 
that cinchona cultivation would not bo extended to tho detri- 
ment of individuals who have embarkoil largely in this specula- 
tion. Unfortunately, we know that tho »Siii)rerno Government 
are insanely anxious to give chea]) quinine to their royts, at tho 
expense of private planters. As we have said before, they have 
no more right to do this than to give their soklioi s cheap tea 
of their own cqjtivation. If Government ever begins this kind 
of competition, where is it to end ? If they are so anxious to Ijo 
benevolent to their royts, let them contract with Messrs. 
Howard, for a large supply of quinine, and then let thorn dis- 
tribute it largely amongst the royts, at a low rate, say two 
rupees an ounce ; it will even then bo cheaper to tho royts 
than amorphous quinine, at one rupee the ounce. Wo can uiu 
derstand that u^idor the above conditions Government would 
confer an immense boon upon a suffering people, and at the 
same time would not enter into competition with planters, 
whom they hatl encouraged to enter ui)0u a speculation, ivliioli 
they now are doing their best to aiuiihilato. hivery industry of 
this kind should bo carefully fostered by Government, and as 
far as our own Government are concerned, we believe they aro 
fully alive to the fact. It is tlio mi.schievoiis policy of Bengal 
that we dread, and would avert if possible. 

We hear that the assessment for Government land in Wynaad 
is to 1)0 levied in tho fourth year, three years being free ; this is 
only fiiir, and we only hope that this relief, coupled with a suc- 
cession of good seasons, will bring the planters successfully 
through all thoir trials. The tea planters aro fortunate ; tho 
consumption of Indian teas has risen from two millions five 
yeai's ago, to nearly ten millions at present, and promises to 
increase, whilst at tho same time prices ore remunerative. In- 
deed, whilst wo fear that thi'ough tho action of tho Bengal 
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( Jovoniment, cinchona w a (loomed speculation, and consequently 
Ihcsc hills are largely damaged thereby, — indeed we look upon 
the man wlio plants another cinchona tree before the j>olioy of 
lUaigal is declared, as an enthusiast to be pitied, — we at tho 
same time consider that tea will do much for these hills ; it is a 
safe 8[)eculation, and may be calculated to return at least t\^elve 
per cent, uixm the outlay, if only ordinary care is used, and very 
probably far greater rchirna will bo obtained. ]hitit miir^t be 
borne in mind that there is not an estate on those hills, at 
present, of rmc hundred acres, that is se.von years old, hence we 
are (piite unable to say what a full yield should be over .sucb an 
area. T(ia in Darjoelini?, we obscrvi', according to the tables of 
th(i Eroiwmisf, yields four Imndrcd pounds an acre ; and this is 
by no moans an uriusnal out-turn. Wo need hardly say that 
hero, one half of this will give twelve per cent, and more upon 
ilio money laid out upon an estate, if only ordinary care lias been 
n.scd. Five years is no doubt a long time to wait for a return ; 
h(‘nec the wisdom of (government in reducing the pre.sent rate 
of assessment. 


CINCHONA- 

CINCHONA rLANTATIONS.--X].:iu;iiEiuiii:s. 

Tn recent Proct^odings of (jloveninicnt, a letter from Mr. 
Broughton, Ooveriimeut Quinologist, to the Secretary to 
Covornment, is jmblished. Tho letter is a very interesting one, 
but too long for our columns. Wo gather from it the following 
inrovniation. Analyses of the liarlc of C. Avccirnhra shows 
that up to May 1871, the total amount of alkaloids in the red 
bark had continued to increase, but tlio animal incroiiumis 
diminish in amount, a circumstance which indicates that the 
l)avk is arriving at its inaximum of yield, 'fho arnonnt of 
([uinine liad Tliininishod during past years in the red '^)ark3, 
although that of the total alkaloids Iiad increased. During 
the last two years it appears that the amount of quinine has 
remained nearly constant, and probably in years to come, its 
anmunt will remain nearly stationary in our rod bark. It also 
.seems probable Umt th(3 amount of obtairuilih; cr\stalli/ed 
.sulphate of einehonidiiie, is diminishiug with the mcroase of 
age, although Mr. Ih-oughtori states, that with the present 
evidence, he cannot hold this to ho quite clear. 

Tho largo amount of variation, according to circumstaiKa; (>f 
growth, met within tho hark()f('. renders a prcci.se 

detonmnation of its mean (piality a work of great dilliciiltx. 
Anal^^sos though comparatively useless to determine the altcr.V 
tKUi of tho bark with age, are howm er, adduced to show tho 
high quality of tho harks, — “a low yield is getting much loss 
rrc(iucnt in their l).ark than formerly, both the ennvn harks 
of Dodabet plantation, which con.sists entirely of this species, 
jvnd those of Neddivuttum are improving in <piality.” These two 
kinds divide bet ween them uearly tlie whole of our plautaiions. 
For Kuropean quiuiue manul'acture, the bark of C, olJIrinfflia 
is admirably suited, as it i.s .so rich in quiniii^ In a<ldjtiori, 
it is easy to work, and tlie sulphate of quinine cry.stalli/os wit.h 
gi’oat readiness and purity. ^ It is especially (he bark hir 
i‘Xl)ort to Kurope. A small ipiantity i.s now packed for Bending 
to England, and Mr. J3roughtoii trusts that from time to time 
its export may bo continued. In Europe tlie price of tho 
natural red hark will hereafter sink, when it is brought into 
competition with crown bark. How fai-, by careful .sj>ecial culti- 
vation of tho red bark, it may hereafter lie pos.sible to modify 
this result, it would at pre.seiit be pronuituro to-siieculattn 

After tlie above kinds, tho mo.yt important at present cultivat- ; 
od on the plantations is undoubtedly that of 0. calismju. The ! 
bark of a variety with broad loaves, which are red in the under- I 
.surface and of vigorou.s habit, is the kind which sliould be pro- | 
pagatod ; as it is the one who.se cultiviition can oc ino.st f»rofit- 
ably extended. The luirk of our C. ralisaya is of excellent 
quality, and is bettor suited for quinine manufacturer’s use than 
than that of C\ succiruhra» M r. Broughton regrets that a larger 
number of the trees has not been planted ; but as the yield of 
bark from tho prosont plantations will shortly be .so largo, ho 
does not rocommend any coasidorablo extension, even with this 
sort. 

In a previous report it was remarked that in tho barks of 0. 
snccirnf/m and ojjidiiaUa a high moan tcinporature appeared 
unfavourable to the production of quinine, that alkaloid occur- 
ring more readily in the bark of trees gi*own at high elevations 
within certain limits. Mr. Broughton has met with a remarkable 
illustration of this principle also in tho bark of (7. Vemxnnnn, 
Tlie bark of this tree grown at Neddivuttum generally contains 
no (piinine whatever, and at best contains it in so small an 
amount that it is with difficulty it can be clearly detected, iiut 


bv gi’owing the same species at the higher elevation of Dodabet 
idaiitations, its bark quite alters its character, and yields in 
arinlysi.s an amount of ])urc quinine, which readily cryfttillize.s 
as sulphate. Indeed, the bark thus grown, far more resembles 
tho hark of C. sucrjruhra than a grey bark. Mr. Brough ton con- 
siders this instance of a total change of alkaloid, by mcreuso of 
elovation, a most interesting one. 

The remainder of this letter is so intcre.sting that we are com- 
pelled to give it in full. 

The oecurrenco of several remarkable varieties among the 
trees rai.sed from seed has directed my attention to tho occur- 
rence of hybrids among our species of cinchona. In one iiistanC/O 
1 was able, from tho account given by Mr. C. Dawson, then 
A.s.si.stant Superintendent at Noddivutlum, to directly trace tho 
origin of a very beautiful plant, which was found to be a hybrid 
between C. auedrnbra and micranfha. This plant was picked up 
a soo<lliiig under a tree of ilio latter. I analysed its bark and 
found its yield was poor, but rcpre.sented a mean between the 
qMa.litie.s (Jf the two species. Examination among soodliug troe.s 
led to the discovery of many other examples of hybridism, 
especially the cro.ss- breed.s hot ween C\ tiuccirtibra and ojjicmiilis. 
In 1870 I communicated a short memoir on tho .subject to tho 
Emuicaii Society. The OccuiTcnco of the demorphic varieties, 
“ machd* and “ hflichrd’ in each species of cinchona was .shown 
in thi.s communication to render cro.s.s- breeding higlily probable ; 
in the .same iiiannoi’, as has beou shown by Darwjn to occur in 
primnla, oxalis, and other planU. 1 leani from the discussion 
which took place on tho subject at the Society’s meeting, that 
tlio fact of the tendency of cinchona to hybridi.sm wa.s consider- 
ed proved. Since that time 1 have miule numerous analyso.s of 
tlie hark of various li^hrnls that 1 have observed, but in no one 
instance have 1 found any of special excellence. In fact, it 
appears to me that tlio.s(‘ liybrids combine the bad qualitie.s of 
both their parents. I cannot but think that this ready hybri- 
dism between tho species of cinchona affords an explanation of 
the occiiiTonce of the mimoroiis vadetiest which have been 
recognized by botanists. I observe for in.stanee, that a most 
recent ekus.silication givos undoubted species, and nearly 80 
aejiarato varieties of cincliona. On our plantatioii.s thero aro 
sC'Noral pl.ints which, though certainly hybrids, would undoubt- 
edly be made into sp(*cies by a botanist ignorant of thoir origin, 
lb seems therofnro not improbahlo that several .species, to which 
a sejiarato name lia.s been attributed, may be only Soutli 
American liybnds. It is to bo hoped that ill any future 
botanic, il classilieation of the geim.s, tliiscircuj^^ may 
bo borne in mind. Thus fact of the 

.s])ccics renders the scccl of a tjjii^lj^urroundcd with many 
othcr.s of a dillcront kind^j^ 4 i<fIbjoct to considerable imcer- 
tamty of ju’odncing all pl;j^M^ like, its parent. As a fact, tho 
.sc»mIs of tlie \ariety Lj^iled provisionally lanccolata'^ gave 
but few plants which jCeinblod their parent, and consequently 
(he urnllitnjfi had U^)e di.scardod. As the tree producing the 
.seeds was suiTouiJ^d on all .sides by the ordinary crown barks, 
the variation m fjoj seedlings becomes intelligible. In .several 
jiroeediiig rcpnvtvl havti aliiimlantly stated my convictions, and 
tlioir grounds, Iti’ considerng that living cinchona hark has it.s 
}iel(l ofalkalor^ iiijmvd by oxposiiw to .sunliglit. Tho exi>eri- 
monlal cvidc(ce of this already adduced, appears to mo to bo 
quite coiiclm^ive of the fact, .so that further proof is .scarcely 
needed. Further lU'oof appear-s, however, in the c:ir<iumstanee 
of wliicli I have been for some time aware, that the bark of 
oj)])osite siih*.s of tlio aanio tree differs in yield of alkaloids. This 
of course, i-, ouly fully ajiparont in trce.s that aro equally expos- 
ed to sunlighb on eacli side, which from tho site of tho planta- 
tions, doos not generally occur. But tho following analyses 
express the yields of tho bark taken respectively from the 
north and south sides of a tree which is equally exposed on all 
.side.s. The bark wa« taken July 25th 1871, 

North Ride. South side. 


ToUil iilkiiloKl.1 .3- IS S-SI 

Qinnino l>‘0i I'lO 

I'mcbonuHno and cmchonlno, . 2‘ 36 2’40 


As tho sun has boon on tho north side of tho tree for tho 
la.st fair months, the effect hiis boon that the yield of alkaloids 
has been dirnini.shed 0*68 per cent. Tliis docroiise apparently 
consi.sts of (juinino, which is commercially tho mo.st valuable of 
the alkalnids*. 'riiis effect has been produced in spite of it.s 
being the iao.st cloudy period of tho year . — /South of India 
Observer, 



CINCHONA IN JAVA. 

AcconDiNG to the last official report on tho cin- 

chona culturo in Java (for tho 2iid quarter of 1871), tho num- 
ber of cinchona plants of all ages, sorts, and sizes, have in- 
creased during that period from 1,730,705 to 1,741,525. In 
April and May, all tho devoloiwl cinchona plants of the valua- 
ble sorts planted out in open ground were pruned, to the mani- 
fest advantage of the trees ; this pruning yielded 2,485 kilo- 
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grammes of bark, which were forwarded to Batavia, in SO box^ 
The valuable kinds of cinchona trees have not yet been reg^ny 
turned to ox^count, hence it is no wonder that the Java barks 
eiported bo fS* can stand no comparison with the American 
barks of commerce. A disease has for some time been affect- 
ing some of the trees, but it has been greatly on the dur- 
ing the quarter, owing to the favourable weather and the re- 
peat^ b^prinkling of the diseased plants with a decoction of 
tabaooo and a solution of the poly-sulphuret of oaloiiim. In 
May and June, an official commission visited the eight <jin- 
chona plantations with the object chiefly of helping to trace out 
the nature of the disease : a long and close investigation con. 
vinced them that it must he looked uiion as arising from 
parasitic vegetation, whose origin cannot be pointed out with 
certaintv, because it shows itself very in^egularly under varying 
circumstances. 

^ ■- 

Letter from the Acting Oolhetor of South Cattara, to the Act i tig 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated Maugaiorc^ VMh June 
1871, No. 806. 

With referonoo to the Board’s Proceodiuga dated the 7ih March Iasi, 
No. 728, (Miacellancoua), I have the honcmr to submit the report 
thoi'oiu called for on tho experimental ' ultivatiou of cinchona in 
this district. In the month of Dooomber 1869, my prodocesaor, Mr. 
Thomas, in accordance with the arraugemout sauotioued in para- 
graph 2 of the Proceedings of ^ Jovemmont, dated tho 20th September 
1869, No. 2610, obtained from the Superintendent of tho Govern 
mont plantations at Ootacaniuud, 53 plants of the cinchona succirubra. 
The plants suffered a good deal in transit. They were .iont to Nagodi 
us soon as received, and wore painted uu the 27th December 1869 on 
a plot of land about 1^ acres in extent, which had been jiieviouMly 
selected Olid enclosed fur tho purpose. A gardener was entertained 
on a Biilaiy of Ks. 7 per month, nud the Patail t)f the village was 
entrusted with the general caro of tho plantation. Owing to the 
damage sustaiuod by tho plants in transit, several of them 
never showed npy signs of vigorous life, but thirty-eight survived 
transplantation, aud, with tho exception of two, which have since 
died, arc now in a thnviug condition. The heiglit nud girth of tho 
thirty-six plants which arc now gi-owiug arc as follows j — 



Tho Hoad ABsiatant Colloctor, who occasionally visits the planta- 
tion, informs mo that whilo tho i)lunta nro in as good oondition ns 
can bo desired, tho loaves suffer a great deal from a largo green cater- 
]ullar. The gardener goes round daily and rem<jvus the in.sects, but 
iualai'ge ploiitntiou it would be imjiussiblo to keep the caterpillars 
down in this way, and I intend tlieroforo to send a sjiecinicu to tho 
Superintendent of the Neilghorry plantations aud to ask his udvico as 
to tho bust method of preserving tho trees from their attacks. Besides 
tho plants received from Ootacamuud fonr were obtained from Mer- 
cara, and put down on tho same place in July 1870. Of these, three 
have survived transplantation, and are doing well, two of thorn being 
3 feet high and one 2 feet. The girth of one is inches, and that of 
tho other two ab^ut 2 inchos. Some tea plants were also put down, 
and are promising well. The height of Nagodi (about 2,5c0 feet) is, 
liowover, not sufticiout for their successful cultivation. Tho expe- 
riment has up to the end of the last oificial year cost Hs. 227-3-5 in 
wages of tho gnixlcncr and other Hundry choi'ges, the whole expen- 
diture being defrayed from tho Jungle Couaen'aucy Fund. 

Submitted to Government with roferouce to paragraph 3 of Go- 
vernment Order, lltli May 1870, No. 700, Revenue Department. As 
uu experiment the plantation at Nagodi scorns to have done well 
but the Board remark that Major Boddomo, in his letter recorded in 
tho Goverumout Order above quoted, advised that plantations should 
not be formed in South Canara, except as a mere cx|)erimout with 
a few plants. 

Order thereon, 27 th Jnly J.871, No. 1,314. The oxj)erimont doo.*^ 
not seem likely to be productive of very useful I'osnlts. The Collec- 
tor will consider whether it is woi*th-while to continue the employ- 
ment* of tho gardener. Tho oiuchonas could be entrnstod to the 
Fatail with the promise of an annual gratuity if they were well-cared 
fur. They are now nearly large enough to tako cai*e of thomsolvos. 
Private individuals might also receive soed and plants 7ii time. 


TEA- 

The tea-planter will read with iuterebt the eecemd papeTf in 
Part I. ofVol. HI. of the Journal of the Agricultural Society wmh 
is contributed by Dr. Geor^ King, late Deputy Conservator ef 
Forests, Kunuvon, entitled on the Pruning of Tea. These 

remarks will probably be found usefiil by those engaged in 
culture on this sido of India, though the writer’s experience has 
l>cen gained by inspection of the gardens of the N W. Provinces. 
This paper appears very opiwrtunoly now, when, the mannfiac- 
turc havinjg noarly ceased, the planter has to turn his attention 
to cultivation, and more osi)ecially to priming his plant. Dr. King 
.alludes to the fact of tho neglect in fonner daysef the oom- 
monost principles of horticulture as respects the culture of this 
important plant. A chtangc lias since taken place, and the result 
is apparent ; but the more advanced cultivator will, nevertheless, 
donvo several iisefiil hints from tho i^rusol of this paper, which 
indeed, wo consider, should be iti the hands of every tea-ptentor 
ill India. Wo feel inclined to tako up several subjects contained 
in this useful paper, but our limited spoco forbids. We must 
close our notice of it by extracting tho following words of warn- 
ing, which all owners of tea-gardens should lay te heart: — “Pniu- 
ii)g, such its hits been rccomnicnded, ranuot be practised success, 
fully on one set of bushes for over* A time must arrive when 
they will coitso to ixsspond to the calls upon thorn, and to begpn 
to yield but poor aud small leaf, and little of it. Entire eshaos- 
tion will evontiuilly follow, but wo have yet to loam how long, 
under such a Hystoiii, they will continue to yield profiJokty. 
With generous treatment they may probably do so, until they 
arc 15 or 20 years of .ago, or even cJlder ; but the wise planter 
will provide for tlic future by laying down, year by year, new 
})atches of bushes succeed tho ohl.’* The other papers in this 
miiubcr arc short, but more or less interesting to tnM^wors of 
tobacco, cotton, paddy, aud other tropical cultiiros,— 

THE IJIEMISTIIY OF TEA. 

{From tho Lancet.) 

The May number of Liebig^s Anualen contains a paper, by 
Zollcr, on tea, from which we abstract tho following : — 

It usod to bo believed that tho difterout kinds of tea caiuo from 
diflerent species of the tea-plant ; but the researches of Siobold, 
which have been confiniiod by fortune, have dotnoUstrated that 
0110 and the same plant, ihea simsisf modified by olimatc, soil, 
and cultivation, furnishes all the tea which is in tho market. 
] )iflbrenccs iu the manner of preparing tlio loaves, and differences 
iu the age uf the leaves, also affect the (piality of the tea, giving 
rise to differences iu the commercial aiiiclo. 

Ti)uchiiig blic iiiffuence of climate, it is woiihy of notice that 
iho tea-plant will bear a wide range of climatic variation without 
suffering serious deterioration. The richness of the soil and the 
mode ot cultivation, liowever, exercise a paramount iuflnence on 
the cjuality of tho tea. In tliis respect tno tea-plant is like the 
tobacco-plant or the mulbcny-tree. 

Again, tho uicthud of iireparation of tho leaves is a compara- 
tively trivial matter, whilst the age of tho leaves is of prime 
imporiance. Tho youngest leaves give the best tea. Hence tho 
expla/iation of the high price of clioice varieties of tea. Choice 
teas consist of the youngest leaves and to produce any consider- 
able wuipht of young leaves a great number of plants are i*equir- 
cd ; whilst the same weight of old or full grown leaves is pro- 
duced by a comparatively small miinbor of plants. Zoller shows 
that the ago of tea -leaves may bo ascertained by a chemical 
examination the ash left nii incinerating them. As the 
leaves grow they h»se in potash and phosphoric .acid, both 
absolutely and relatively, and gain in lime and silica. Kxami- 
iiations m.ule at ixiricKls, foiirteon days asunder, exhibit these 
phenomena with sufficient distinctness. In tho practical oxa- 
iniiiation of teas there is, therefore, a very simple and valuable 
rule : much potash and phosphoric acid together with little 
lime and silica means goo^i tea, and the reverse bad tea. 

Having received a splendid siHJcimeu of tea grown iu the 
Himalayas by a friend of Jiaron Idebig’s, Zollcr set to work and 
made a chemical investigation of it, and obtained the following 
results. In KKi ]>arts of the tea there were 4*95 parts of mois- 
ture, and 5*63 parts of a.sh. Tlic iwh contained in 100 parts : — 
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Tlicso u umbers show very plainly high potash and phosphoric 
acid, together with low lime and silica. Zoller also macle an 
infusion of thin excellent specimen of tea, and communicates 
801110 iutei’esting particulars. 1()0 grammes of the loaves was 
in^sed for aqiiaker of an hour in 3 litres of boiling distilled 
water, and the liquid iiouicd oft*. Then a second 3 litres of boiling 
water was jxiured on the leaves and allowed to stand for a 
quarter of an hour. The 6 litres of infusion were subsequently 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue dried at 100^ cent, and 
weighed. This dry roMiduc was found to amount to 36*26 ixir 
cent, of the original tea leaves ; the remark l>oing made, that 
ill the above descri bod operation, the tea leaves could not have 
been perfectly exhauMted of soluble matter, and that the real 
proportion of soluble matter in the leaves must have l>ecii still 
nigW than the experiment indicated. 

The tea leaves in theii* ordiiuuy or air-dried condition con- 
tained 5‘38 per cent, of nitrogen. The percentage of tlmm in the 
loaves was found to bo 4 h4 Tlirobromiiie was also detected. 

A comparison of the aiuilysis nf the original tea leaves with 
that of the tea loaves after they have been exhausted with boib 
ing water is given. After oxtriiction, the ^lercentage of potash 
in the ash is 7*34, whoretw, before extraction, the porcentago of 
liotash was 39*22 ; showing how the analysis of the ash may bo 
employed as a criterion to recognise adulteration of tea with Mpout 
tea leaves. A xjoint insisted upon in this interesting inoinoir is 
that the greater proportion of the nitrogenous material iu tea is 
not present in the form of ilmnc. Peligot has shewn that this 
other nitrogenous material is a protein compound, being a sub- 
stance like casein. Tea is therefore, to some extent, food, and 
Zollor points out that 1(W) parts of Ilunalayaii tea contain, in 
addition to the 4*94 parts ul f/icincj 13*7 parts of protein com- 
pounds. 


TEA, 

Encouraging, as it must always be, to the promoters 
of European outorpriso in this country, to see their eli’orts year 
by year meet with success in the manufacture of tea, it is somo 
abatement to their ardour to learn by Huccessive telegrams from 
home that thiire exists a hiatus in the confidence felt by dcaltjrs 
in th^jfonui ness of the plant exported from Bengal. that 

our native [uv^duct needs puffing or any other form of extrinsic 
stimulus to render it acceptable to the public of England. It 
has long since establishe<l a reputation for itself, of which, 
neither detract ion nor the vulgar fallacy of its inferiority to 
China herb can rob it ; sfill, it has been clearly demonstrated 
by results that the valuable and promiscuous cargoes tliat 
leave the shores of India for homo con.sumption must go weight- 
ed with flome better occompaniinont than the i>opular*ity i)fa 
particular brand, to ousiiro them the favourable reception their 
claims deservo. Adulteration is commonly believed to bo the 
chief difii|X)siug cause of this want of ontir<^ rolianco on the 
predominant excellence of Indian toa over Chinese — a circum- 
stance of snim- .sigiiilicance, when viewed in coiiiicetion with tlie 
theory that iho produce of our gardens undorgocs dishoTUJst 
manipulation ]>revioiisly to shipment for tho London market. 
We need hardly point out the unfounded naiuro of such a 
suspicion. Bengal planters, managers, and joint -proprietors of 
plantations, and in fact all coimeetod more or less with tea 
Hpociilation, may be taken as a rule, represent capital, 
intelligence, and last though not least, so mueli of Iioncsty 
of principle as to be above the petty imputation of tam- 
pering with a commodity towards the improved manu- 
facture of which their best energies and talents are 
directed. It is unpiotitable as well ms absurd to speculate 
on the probability of men sacriffeing their intcre.sts to the more 
love of sharping ; for, admitting the fact that the purest manu- 
facture is deemed the most valuable, we are forced to allow 
that the study of their personal benefit alone would keep ma- 
nufacturers honest, were no higher incentive i»re.sont. If then 
we ask ourselves wlioro Indian, and especially Bengal tea is 
sought to be deteriorated by admixture, the reply suggests 
itself with unerring certainty — in London - -and hero we may 
follow the thread of our last article on this 8ubj<3ct. N^ot un- 
naturally to the uninitiated the idea niiglit occur that iu- | 
asniuch os every chest of tea is lined with metal foil, no adul- 
teration t*an be attempted without being followed Ijy discovery 
and exiK)Biire. From the evidoneo of Dr. Normandy, however, 
it xvould appear that there is no such security. “ A largo tea- 
dealer, he testifies, “ met me one day in Benchurch-street, 
saying, " Doctor, I want you to come with me and see what 
beautifiul seams the lead of toa-chests is closed with. “ Ife 
then tolls us that the tca-chest us it comes from the warehouse 
is closed, and there is only a hole about the sixe of the hand, 
cut into tho metallic sheet inside the chest, for the pur^iose of 
taking out a sample. Metallic sheets are cleverly and 
beautSfuUy soldeied together, the tea iwickod between them 
being protected by this means from damage by contact with 
any foreign substance ; but it must not be supposed that 
the seemingly unbroken appearanco of the sheet of metal 


is a criterion of the conteutn being unadulterated, 
Through the aperture which is mode in tlie nietid for the pur- 
j[M>so of taking samples, tho whole contents are emptM on a 
clean floor, and the tea is then mixed with whatever oompositioii 
it may be thought fit to add, and worked up with teas ik an 
inferior quality, and which, by themselves, would be unsaleable. 
To use his own words ; — 

1 sawthere a room, which was perfectly clean, boarded with very 
clean l)oard 8 , and there were heaps of tea piled up against the wall ; 
thcpo was a rope against the wsll, which served the following 
puriKisti : — Tho mixture of teas, and of magnesia, being made on 
tho floor, as jost stated, then the question comes, how the same 
quantity can be ro-introdiioed into the original chest from which it 
was Uikou. It is done in this way : — A small quantity of tea is pnt 
into tho chest, a man puts his foot within tho chest, through tho 
hole, gixisps the rope against tho wall to steady himself, and by a 
soricH of jerk < 4 , he success in packing it up tight : and so ho goes on 
with another layer, and process is repeated until the chest 
is eNCutually lilled up «s tight as it' it had not boon touched. This 
1 know fi'om personal observation.” 

As the rule is very general to drink milk and sugar with toa, 
the difliculty of detecting adultoratioii in tea is not small, except 
in cases where unpty^Uablo substances ai*o lai*gely inti^uceil, 
and in (Jormany the difficulty is increased by tho addition of 
rum and vanilla, as the delicate flavour of the tea is altogether 
lost by thcii* means, though it may bo owned that no oroiuary 
process of ingenuity could render the tea drank in Germany 
very much woi*so than it usually is. 

Thus far wo have the amplest testimony that adulteration is 
common in Loudon, but we doubt, nay, wc may bo certain who- 
tlier adulteration is possible before invoices are shipped for 
home, and tho increase of manufacture would seem to suggest 
that oven the simplest form of sophistication is deemed unwor- 
thy of attention in the centres of cultivation in Bengal. In 
1865, the import of Indian tea to the London market amounted 
to 5,OOi),0(>0 ; four years later it had swelled to 1 5,000 jOiX) of 
pounds, or .say in round numbers that during five years* impor- 
tation in tea has stca<lily increased to three hundred l^er cent. 
\Vith such results adulteration holds out no prospects of adop- 
tion, .save by i>otty retailers, who may jx^wsibly under extra- 
ordiiuu’y pecuniary pressure, “ suit’* their invoices. But while 
we set our fa<'.e against mixing a pure product mth a foreign 
Hubstaiico in this maiiufocturo, we are not at all certain that 
a tea which fluctuates between the delicate and scented 
tea of China and the i->on(jtrating, pungent leaf of Bengal, 
Avould not fiiul favour at liome. runs in minori- 

ties as it does in India, I'v^BwL’fgo majorities are often 
.swaiji])ed by the veto of Juj.!f‘fi-dozrn known epicures, it is hanl 
to exorcise tlie public the canons wliich it Inis iiceeptcd as 
infallible. T’fiste its way, and tea must keep paco with 

its changeful luog^^’Oar planting friends will do wiMely to look 
well at this .sit^of the (piestion. Excellent, or the reverse, 
fashion has to dictate to be obeyed ; and in tea as in eveiy- 
thiiig else, f ,b aristocracy of intellect and discernment must 
prevail. ^ 

Adultcrr.h)u is, however, not restricted in its systems either ' 
to London*.)!- (fliina. Various devices are resortetl to, whicli 
show sour- semblance of affinity and may therefore eiisily be 
inistaken^for each other. AVe find thus that there is a prevalent 
plan in (’liiiia which so nearly resembles the theory of adultera- 
tion in India as to bo often mistaken for the latter. We have 
.shown tliat there is no a<lulteration, projwly so-called in Bengal, 
and Nve cannot too often repeat the statement but as a theory 
— intenqK'i’ately wlusixjred pereliance by one who had never 
seen a tca-planl lias somehow to a small extent been afloat in 
the public mind of England ; it may Ixi as well for our planting 
friends to refute as fully as po.ssi!)lc the luischievous idea by a 
full c\[) 0 .suru of the system prevailing elsewhere. With this 
view w'c quote fr)>m a eommunicatioii mode by Mr. Medhiirst, 
British Consul at Shanghai : — 

“The banks of the numei*«)us creeks are planted with willow-trees 
tho young loaves of which are collected in Aufil and May, very 
much in the way that tea-loaf is gathered. The nrodaoo is then 
collected in Insips on the hard threshing 6001*8 of toe hamlets, and 
is allowed to audorg** a mild fermentation in the snn. The leaves 
are then iiianipnlat^ similarly to those of the ordinary tea-plant. 
They arc sorted iTito kinds according to sizes, and are afterwards 
roasted in (Sfmniuu toa-ovensr The appearance of the staff after 
this troiitnieiit is not unlike that of genuine article, and is carried 
to Shangliai, and there intermixed with pure tea at the rates of fVom 
ten to twenty per cent.’* 

'J'ho very promising inoture held out to ub in thia statement 
is the revei’se of comforting to tho Ben^ Planter. ‘‘ Pure tea’* 
ina^le up of willow-leaves, may lie tg tne palate attuned to such 
beverages, partieiilarly grateful ; to us, we oonfeMMi it is not, 
e8(>ecially wbeu we remember the extensive and not im- 
frequeutly i>ermeious systems adopted 1^ Chinese ingenuity to 
bring our Indian teas into a contempt, from which they feel 
they can no longer resctto Chinese varieties.— Tim9> 
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COFFEE. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE. 

Sir,— Why are planters so quiet about this leaf disease ? 
Con it be possible tnat they look up>ii it as a matter of no con- 
sequence, or are they afraid to face the disheartening difficulty ? 
That the disease is rapidly spreading— and that its ravages are 
nnwst disastrons, no one wno has over seen a ooflFee tree con doubt. 
My experience of the blight extends only to the past few months 
—but I don*t hesitate to say that trees die from the disease, or 
it may be from what causes the disease. 1 have seen a field of 
fine luxuriant coffee reduced to sticks in loss than two months. 
I am no alarmist— what I have stated is miserable fact. 

October 1871. Yours faithfully, 

Near Kandy. 


THE FLOWERING OP THE YUCCA GIORIOSA.” 

(To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer.) 

Dear Sin, — Can any of your shrewd correspondents inform 
mo what is the jiroper time for the flowering of the Yucca Oh- 
rlosa ? In a compound in Col petty there wefo some very fine 
heails early in the year, and now there are some eight or nine 
just bursting into flower — one of these plants having already 
borne a fine head in March hist. Those same plants were in 
flower when the Duke was hero last year, but there were no 
blossoms in September. I am curious to know if the change in 
our seasons can have anything to do with this second flowering, 
having always believed that the Yuo^a is not over-fond of dis- 
playing its t)eautiea — not even regularly once a year. — I am, 
yours, <fec., Yucca. 

September 26th, 1871. 


BUG ON COFFEE BERRIES. 

Sin,— In your issuo of the 23rd instant, you have it that I 
suggested conoo berries were sometimes sucked by a kind of bug. 
This is, however, no more suggeathn of mine, but a weU~ 
ascertained fact^ in, which please see (and copy if you 

like) uiy pamphlet on tm> of (he Oojfee Tree” jHiblisli- 

ed ten years ago, w^hero (pagJP^Jfli^No. il) you will find the in- 
sect in question duly noticed. — Yoiilx faithfullyj 

^ . J. XlETNER. 

Fomlands, Poondaloya, 27th Sept, (> 

r. S.— Weather dry, coolies plcntirul, cfitutoa in oxcolK mler, < rop h;ingiii{r 
l>ack, no regular plckin^f till Novomhor, 

[ExTEitT REpKBRKii TO 0 Sh'achui a hut of a 

dittVrcut doscription from the brown and white bug, to whii® it IxjurH but little 
rotiomblanoo. It is obUnig-ovnl, arj^ulnterl, plump, 5-lOLhlMoug by 3-16ths 
wide, of yellowish colour, marbled on tho ujjper sale with greWand orango. It 
is allied to the so-called greou or faitidbiig. Mr A lexaiidor^rown received 
this insect from Badulla uii<l kindly foi warded it to mo. It focdAipon tho juice 
of tho young berries, three pur wjnt. «ir more of which were sA to have ijcon 
damaged from this cause. This Is the only in.Htanco of cofleo suO^iugfrom this 
insect that has come under iny notice However, allied forms are found both 
hero and in Eai'f>pe, doing sometimes consideriible ilamagc to vegetables by de- 
stroying the buds. There is no fear of the insect ever becoming a eetioM nui- 
eance on cofifoo plantations/’] 



ENEMIES OP THE COFFEE PLANT. 

We have recent^ hot! an opportunity of examining leaves and 
berries of the coffee plant, bearing unmistakeable signs of 
having been attacked by some insect whoso ravages arc fatal 
to the health of the tree, and destructive of a portion of the 
crop. The leaves are more or loss covered with patchy discolour- 
jitions, having all tho appearante of being burnt by some 
strong acid, w^st the berries are punctured throi^h on one 
side, and the iiTOrnol stricture entirely destroyed The follow- 
ing letters from tho Director of the JJotauical Gardens explain 
his views of the phenomena : — 

Botanical Garden, Peradenia, 2Ut Aifif. 1871. 

“ I have just been examining with some care tho diseased coffee 
leaves and berries you have sent mo. 

“ The red spots upon the leaves are undoubtedly examples of tho 
fungus, about which a good deal was written in tho Ohse'rver some 
mouths ago. 

** The spots npon your coffee boiTies may possibly be produced by 
this fungus, or may be the result of an insect’s puncturing. 

“ You should look oarefully.at the berries whilst they are upon the 
tree, and see if you can detect npon any of them the red powdery 
appearance of the leaf spots, taking oare not to handle tho berries, 
as any of the red powder (aporules of the fiingos) whioh might bo 
upon them would easily be rubbed off, and so escape detection. I 
cannot discover any a|)Ou the berries you have sent me, ^though some 


might have been present before the berries were gathered, and had 
been rubbed together in the bag. 

You should notice, too, if your coffee trees are infested with a 
kind of bug, green or brown in oohiur or perhaps reddish, of offim- 
sive odour when handled. There is a species of bog which seriously 
iioqnres the paddy crop occasionally — ^by sucking tho juiees of the 
young grain, mo it is not impossible that coffee may have a similar, 
enemy, as suggested by my friend Mr, Nietner. 

In cavities of the diseased coffee berries, I sometimes see cobweb- 
like fungus my soli urn, but this may be a secondary grovrth, and not 
‘the oanse of the malady. 

** Pray lot me know tho result of your further observations upon 
the spot. I will give the matter further attention, and examine 
more fully the struoturos in a disease state, under my poworfXil 
microscope, and you shall know if 1 am able to arrive at any 
definite conclusion.** 

, 2ith Auu^*st 1871. — ‘*A further examination of your ooffoe borrion 
pretty well satisflos me that the injury is duo to the attacks of an 
insect. Tho mischief is oortainly from the outside, as tho beau is 
very frequently not at all affooted, though there may be a large dis- 
oolonrod spot npon the cherry. 

Tho loaves 01*0 most decidedly attacked by the coffee leaf fungus 
which I first heard of from Madoolsema, but which is now spread 
throughout the coffee distriots of the island, though doing most mis- 
chief, apparently, amongst the native coffee and in the warmer dis- 
tricts. 

1 have just heard of native trees at Tumpono dying from the at- 
tacks of this fungus.” 

”Pray toll me if you detect tho rod dust like sponilos upon the 
berries of your coffee. I cannot Hnd that the l>errios are affected 
here, even npon trees much infested with the fungus.*’— Times, 


CEYLON PROSPECTS. 

(From onr Speoial PlauHihg OorrespondenL) 

. The weather is fine almost beyond precedent for the month of 
October. Dry it is, till the ground enuiks, the leaves got brown, 
and even jungle withers. This was the case a mouth ago in the 
lower part m Matale and Kornegalle, where I was told they 
htid no rain for throe months. I see a c^irrespondent in your issue 
of the 7th corrects my information saying they had 12 inches 
in that time. However, as I know tlie correspejndont in question, 
I may tell you at once that it wiis not his pari of the district, 
though low, that I referred to. It was lower still— tlmt portion 
of Matale that stretches from beyond tho Yattewatte pass to 
Matale. I passed over that road about tho time I wrote, and 
certainly it looked all I said. The ground was baked and crack- 
ed. Coffee trees were dying out from excessive heat. The 
very paddy-fields looked sickly and miserable from want of 
water. The low-land and tlie road side shrubs drooped and shod 
their leaves. Tho grass was tho colour of straw, and I regret to 
•say that this may now bo said of some portions of Matale pro- 
jxjr, and of a great deal of Doombera. 

Crops hang back in consequence, and considerably less has 
bt'eii gathered than at this tirno last year. AV’^e are told that 
more coffoo has gone down by rail than to this time last year, 
thi.s apparent anomaly is, however, easily explained by the fact 
that the late run of fine weather has pushed forward much old 
crojxs from the late districts, ns well as considerable parcels of 
early crop from all districts. In fact, instciul of having lots of 
wet coffeo as we generally had in October, it had been dried 
and despatched as fast os gathered both last month and this, tljat 
is, our early picking has been mo.stly despatclied. We ore now 
Imving a lull, and are waiting, and hojnng, and arc longing foj* 
the monsoon. The North-East cannot be far oft’, as its usual 
precursor, lightning, has l>een tirid and frequent during the last 
lew evenings, and thunder has been heard ; while heavy clouds 
are seen rolling up from l)aml)ool towards Matale. with tho 
first few showers crop will ripen up fixst, os there is a great deal 
in the yellow and slightly reddening stage which win come <>n 
with a rush when the new mon.soon touches it. 

Short orops wore from the first expected ; but they will bo short- 
er still tlian many yet l^elieve. Even late estimates have had to 
be revised since gathering began, and in many instances with a 
very serious diminution. And, what between the leaf disease 
which is spreading rapidly over whole districts, and short corps 
everywhere, it is enough to depress the spirits of the boldest 
believer in big crops. Hope is, however, a capital feeling, and 
without it many a timid spirit would ho crushed. Tliere are 
not a few planters who yet feel sanguine of their original esti- 
mates, or nearly, and who l>elieve in the coming monsoon re- 
vealing much more pallam on their trees than was previously 
apparent 1 am no alarmist, and do not wish to discourage 
such expectations. All I say is ! ** Wait and see.” Our only 
consolation under such adverse circumstances is the fact that 
prices continue to keep up. Long may this be the case. — Ceylon 
Observer. 
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THIS LEAF DI8EASE. 

There is no mho says the Ceylon Ohaerm* nvoKling the fact 
any longer that the leaf disease, to which allusions for many 
months h;ick have been made in our colunuis, is a far more 
serious danger to the coffee attacked by it, than has been sus- 
|)ected by the vast majority of tho planting and general commu- 
nity. From the lower <listricts around Candy and Matolle most 
discouraging reixn-ts reach us of the evident spread of the disease 
and the (cputo as evident) serious results from its ravages. Some 
of our most experienced planters have at last taken the alarm 
and express themselves in no equivocal tenns on the material 
injury inflicted on coflee fields in Nilatnbo and around Deltotte 
jis well as in Lower Matelle. Nor can the appoarauco of the 
ilisease bo attributed to poor cultivation, for some of the best 
managed estates in the country are suffering from it. The 
disoitse would seem to appear after a protracteu drought, against 
which the cofiee trees in tho lower and older districts are not 
able to keep up their strength, even when well- maim red. The 
age of the trees can alone explain the ixirsistence witli which the 
disoawe clings to highly -cultivated proixjrties, and turns bo 
many flourishing green fields into an apparent collection of dry 
sticks. Our .special planting corre8i>ondent alludes to the subject, 
but not so particularly as some other writers iu our columns. It 
would seem now that for several years back, tin) native coffee 
gardens in the haver di.stricts have suffered so greatly as to 
be ill many cases nearly kille^l out I>y the destruction of tho 
loavo.s and vegotatinu on the trees. Unsefusonable and protract- 
ed dry weather is uii(loubte«lly the primary cause of the disease, 
but it would appear that having once got a In^ld on an est.ato — 
espoeiiilly with trees past their meridian — it is a most diifuailt 
matter to shake it ofl', and especially to bring back a full growth 
of vegetation oil the denuded bushes. Mention lias been made 
to ns of fields judiciously and elaborately maniii tsl la.st .S(Msoh 
in a manner which never failed to produce a marked I'ffect in 
previous years, but which on this occasion has failed to improve 
m any degree percept i I de trees which had been aflected by the 
disease, 'fhe cause and effects of this coffee leaf di.sea.so are, 
then we think, worthy of more careful examination than liius yet 
bci'u aci*<»rdo<l to them. The opinion of Mr. Thwaites of the 
Pcradcnia ilotinic (Jarden, is doubtless correct that the disease 
oidy a[)[)ears in very dry and exhausting se«isons, aiul disapiM^ars 
witli the return of a season of continuously wet and rofroshiiig 
wi'atlior. He describes it as the coffee leaf fungus, and he 
first hear<l <»f it from the distant diatriet of* Mudoolseeni.i. 
I'he pros[)uct of tho disapiiearanee of the pi‘st iii favourable 
seasons is satisfiietory ; but nieaiitime, unle.>s some moans 
oiiii be devised for keeping trees m heart, the danger is that old 
fields of ('(dfeo will hee^une e\hausted beyond recovery. The 
Nubjoed-, therefore, is one for tin* iniiiiediat<; attention of fJio 
Planters’ Assoeiatiou, and the question to bo .s(»lved is how can 
highly culti\ated hut old eoffoe in low distruds subject to 
drought, he ktqit free of tlie ravages of loaf disease, or best 
maintained ill lieart, until tho return of wi-t woatluu* drives the 
fungus away. (.)ii tho result of such an emiuiry hangs, we lM‘gm 
to fear, the iiltiinafe fate of a C( ms idt*rablc acreage lately eon- 
side-red amongst the more suhstaiitial portions of fhe odfee 
cult iv.it ion in Ceylon. It is a consolation under these eireiim- 
stanees to feel that, whatever other drawhaijks may att.ieh to 
higlulistriets, they cannot possibly sufier from a disease brought 
on by [)rotracted drought. Diuihoola, Dickoyii, and Maskeliy.i, 
on whi<’h the future of the (Vyhm coffee e.nterprise so 
greatly depends, are never likely to he alHicted with leal’ 
disease, and besides the large extent <»f forest land in pri- 
vate hands yet to be oponeil, there is enough crown land re- 
maining iu that direction tu form two nr three respectable 
districts, at least avcragiim the extent of the two or tliroe 
lower ones overrun by the leaf disrast*. Six thousand acres of 
forest land will, we are .asMiretl, on most eonqietcnt authority, 
Ix* added this cianing season to the cultivated area in those three 
districts, and tho process of felling will go »ni until the districts 
are merged in one grand expanse of cotfeo, pi-rhaps twenty miles 
long by an average of ten in breadth. We said in our last ovor- 
huid issue that he would he a bold man who would deny that 
the Oovernineiit of (.’oylon had all over tho country at least a 
iVHorve of 100,000 acres of land suitable for eotfoe cultivation. 
This estiinatehas been disputed as too high, but when wo remind 
our friends who would cut it down by oue-lialf that overdo, 000 
acres ha\e l>eon disposeil of since .Jaiiuai’y 1800, they confes.s 
theni.sclves staggered. Aro we to be told that the Oovornmeut 
cannot, during the next ton years, bring forward twice the extent 
of land added to the quantity in private proprietoFs hands < luring 
tliulast tlirec years' Eighteen thou.snnd acres have been added to 
the enhivafed area alone in three years ; and on tho authority of 
Mr. William Smith, of Dimboola, we may expect to fiinl 3o,o00 
acres more rearlily available for coffee in the fore-sts, out of which 
Mivskeliya blocks have been cut and stretching on through tho 
wildernc.ss of tho peak. Notwith.standing these compen.satiug 
cirt:umstanccs, when the prospects of our lower coffee districts 
are under considoratlon, there can bo no denial of the fact that 
at 11 le [iresc'iit moment a large uiuuber of planters have up-hill 


work lieforo them. Wo look hack on a short crop resulting in a 
loss export by lt)0,(^0 cwts. of coffee (worth on the spot perhaps 
£325,01)0) than during the last season, and we have to face the 
approach of another season in which the out-turn is not expected 
tone mucli bettor all over tho country, although there are some 
satisfactory exceptions U) the general cry of short crops. The 
good prices now prevailing, and tho prospect of their mainte- 
nance, as well perhaps of oven further improvement, servo great- 
ly to relieve this discouragement, and fortunately there is in ail- 
dition a supei abundant supply of cheap labour together with 
cheap rice. AVe tnist the hope of favourable weather during next 
blossoming season may not bo diBapiX)inted, and that foi- 
1872*73 a bumper crop may be tho rule, uiid not the exception. 


EXTRAORDINARY DELUSION AMONG COOLIES. 

(To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer.) 

Sir, — T am an old resident, and while I know liow ignorant 
ami credulous the natives, both Singhalese and Tamils are, 
I confes.s 1 have been lately much surprised at finding how 
prevalent in all this district is a general di.strust or terror on tho 
part of tho Tamil men for their personal safety. The belief is 
ihat the deity of one of the temples, 1 cannot make out which, 
but a shrine at Kaludewell near Matale i.s .spokeu of witli 
Npecial .signiticance. Is calling for a luiman sacrifice, and that 
shortly such a a^rifice must be offered. Mr. Moir, of Sudu- 
ganga, is montionod a.s a gentleman careful of the safety of 
his coolies, and my coolies toll me that he lias placed a guar<l 
over his estate to protect his people. 

I have no doubt but that it is his coffee now ripening that 
Mr. Moir is protecting, but so do not believe my coolio.s, wh(» 
are in a state of ri'al alarm, and say that tbis belief is a matter 
of common talk about Matale. The thing is melancholy iu 
these days of progress and enlightenment, and if you do nol- 
ihiiik it too absurd, you might givo this a place in your 
columns. 

Afatalc, AiiLjust 2.^). . Planter. 

I*. S. — I find T have much understated the rp([airement s ol* 
the deity calling for sacrifices — human heads are generally 
.sujiposcil to he required — coolies in a gang for protoction from 
a neighbouring estate have this morning passed my house on 
their way to Nfatale for marketing, armed with knives and aidgcLs. 

I We have to tliaiik our correspondent for sonding uh a piece 
of information so strangely curio us.^ Ought not the mission- 
aries to the 'l\iniil C()(>hes iin’osLjg|!^ matter and oiidea- 
vour to <lis[)el the poor creaj^,<rfisfcar after the plan adopted 
by Air. Alunl<Kh man^^-^ears ugo witli tho Singhalese al 
Alafuni, when h(‘ chalW.geil tlic native charmers, dcvil-])ricsts, 
<}vc., to do their him by s[>cll and incantatiou through 

the agency ofthtji|f'^ gods’ and ‘devils,’ 13iit we .supposo the 
same excuse ^^Id hi^ mailo, that the native people’s goiK 
have no powe^’»ver the white man. — En. (J. 0.] 


MARKET REPORT. 

k LoxDoy, 2tfff Ortobi’i' 1371 ^ 

Comm .-Jwaily mjuket, Lilt lu«B active r>()0 bold Native Goylou hold 
fioin ( iIn. to 61 f iif. LutHht sales alloal coinju'iHu II Im)UI 2>i)tons j^ood ordiuiiry 
liiitive, prico not diNcloseij \ ciu lco ol' D.iliin, biiifs, por P/fiiadt'u, at ol*., fo'i 
a near port , one ot Rio, nor ./.y/ooi/z lialf capitHiioB and hall 

fall (.'haiiT'* I, at also for ;i uijiii' ])(iit, ono dlltu, por Anfit, .'1,037 ba^fh fair 

iin\odOi<i nob Mt «.r/., open clmtLeT’, mid uiic of Sautos, per Siicrr AYrrawi. 

ut 5 !Ik. O f. opon cliarfor. At auction, on TiiOhdny, .*>4') caekA, 70 barrels 
uudL'.jO ba^THpUiTil-ation Ceylon cblolly found biiyois at full prices J6rt halos and 
auu balf-bulch Mocha partly Bold from !11 a. to (kk jlOcftBOH aiidS'M) baijfs jilantu* 
lion East India weiu nearly .01 t.ikon out, tlii?re beiuj^ little doinand. At tJiu 
auoiiouM ychtcriluy, of 12^askh pliintatioo Ceylon ott'oreil, alioiit 5i> coHkh sold ni. 
TOj*. (hb to 72,y. Orf. ; poawiTv, 9-N. to S4 a., LliO roniftindcr hold for hiijher rates 
l,.3iK)caBOs Cooler sold readily at Ann ratoh'-rtinall to bold dull, OSii. »♦/. to 7.')'' 
Qif i colon ry, 78i». a/. toHu* ; poaborry, 83*. to k4s. Oil. ; 1.30 ensos Mysore part 
.>.0111 — Minnll, 7S9. ihf. ; bold, Uo^. , pciiberry, 84.1. Oif. ; and 350 ba^s Rio, ordinar.> , 
<KiF. Oif.; ifrnyish, GS8. coloury, 72^. ; privately 2.>0 tons native Ceylon sold for 
arrival ut 038. 

Tba^ — Thoic ba.s l»eoi\ a Tiir Htoady demiin<l, chiefly for tho better kiiidh of 
Conpoii. Ychi.erd.iy 3,3')0 packaffcs Chin.i all hold without reserve : Ooiitfou 
fanning to 7if. ; old bWk leaf, 9j|a, toDJf'. ; ditto, ^d leaf, t)(f. to Ibd. ; 
medintii now black loaf, Ik. ob?. to ; new seAnon’s Boemed orange pekoe. 
Ia. M. to 1.8. ud. 'I’ho doliverioh m London o.stimatt'd furtho week ended Octobei 
U ere 1,827,0 IS Ids., which is u dccrctiBO of 11,000 Iba., compared with tho pro - 
vioiiB Htatcnient. 

T\i>ri JO.— October Public .^alcs commenced m London on tho »th ultimo, and 
concluded I'M h idem. T'ho auctions passed with gocsl spirit, showing an udvaueo 
on the pi*ices relinked iit tho last qiiurterly rubho Hales in July uf 2d. pOrlb. on 
i;ouiii)on kiiid.^ and lod. on good quuli'tieH, and no doubt still Ix^tter results 
would have iKjen obtained but for tho advance in the Dank of England rate ol 
discount: however, since the Public Hales concluded, prices have uontimiod 
very firm, clearly Indicating the ntroog position of the article. The cHtlmntod 
ontauni of the year’s crop is now sot down at 90,noo maimdsj^r about 15,0:iu 
iiiiiuiidH loss tlijin tho estimate arrived nt in August laat. Tlie local Puldic 
Sides will commence end of the current month, but they wiU be less interesting 
than usual, for ah-ondy 3.1,000 maunds have Iwsen sold privately to arrive, 
lenving only ofi.ooi) maimds to coiuo under the harmer, 

T.vntiiw Tea.— At a Public Sale hold on the 30th ultimo 347 packages wore ofTc- 
red,of which 12.3 were withdrawn, tho remainder finding buyers at about previous 
rates. By private contract about 800 boxes of Deyrah Doon Souchong and 
Pekoo Souchong have sold at ten annas eixnies. and BdO boxes of Pokoo at eleven 
annas six pies por pound all round jirlco, also chests of Kalabaree growth ar 
fourteen iiniias i»er ijound, average price. About four thousand pnekago'* 
are printed for Public Sale on Friday next, and further large sales aro extmci - 
ed during tlis enduing week. Advices received by telegram from London 
quote the inurkot quiet, and prices easier. 
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ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorpobati:]) by Royal Chartbr, SOth Ai'OPST 1851. 

'Paid up Capital, Reserve Fund, £444,000. 

Calcutta Agenoj> 

Dfcposi ifi. 

Cepoaits of Rs. 500 ond upwards aro roccired fur fixed periods, tbo tcims for 
whion may bo ascortainod on axipllciiMon at tJjo ofilce in Calcutta. 

Ko Interest is allowed on CuiTont Deposit Accounts. 

Exchange. 

The Corporation grants drafts on Ijondon payable at any term not exceeding six 
mouths. On Scotland and Ireland p lyable on demand only,_ also cm the ^nk s 
Agencies and GorroapoiKlonts in Iiniia, C'evlon, China, Mauritius, Australia, lUid 
Now Zg^land at the cxchani/'o of thr day 
Drafraaro drawn for surnri of .fcl and upwards. 

Circular N» tea of t;10, a: JO, and £"0 r iich, useful for travellers to any part of the 
world, are also issued . . 

N, R.— It Isrexpiested that In all cilhol of np]»Uc!illou for drafts, the ChriNtian 
name of the porson to ^^h'»Tn Iho money is to be sent sliould Imd given *, audit a 
married lady, her own tdirisliaii utuuc, uot that of her husband, Im required. 

JOHN 8. SORYMOKOUK, 

Calcutta. Isb Fobrii.tvy bv71. ^ Agent. 

ORIENTAL IiTnK CORPORATlOxN. 

Bombay Agency. 

Exf riANOE. 

rpHE CORPORATION grants Drafts on London on 

and 

Continent 

No DmA at sW inrmths’ sight is granted for a fliri under £50. Sums under 
20/. are only drawn Wr on Doicainl. 

C'MMIHSION. A 

Tho rate of Commission charge -1 by Hits Aftcncy on tWpurcliabO <ir sede or 
Oovemment Kecunfies noKotiable in Hombav i.-. one quarter per cent., and on 
tho colleoHoti of Bills «- “o per cent, and Poetagc. . « , 

Tho CorfMjratlon tako-* cbargi' uf Govemiuent Paper, Sbarce in tho Bank of 
Bombay, and other local Siticks, fieeof all <• barges, :nul will <lraw luterestaiul 
Dividends on tho same as they fall tluc on tho following terms : — 

If to be remitted through the ( ’oi'))orati"n Without charge. 

If to bo paid in India, a (hiimuissKni will > o charged t»f 1 per cent. 

On dohverlmc '"ocnv’.ties out of sate cu'^tody . 1 d‘* 

Honrs of buslne.ss 10 to 

Saturdays . 10 to 1 

BoJnbay, Ist October ISOO, 


c 


OMPTOIR D’ ESCOMPTE DE PARIS. 


njc. giuiiia uu «« 

Demand and at from one day to .six months’ sight, an<l Drafts on gootland 
Ireland on demand, iilsti ('Irenlar Notes notrotiable in Egypt, Syria, the 
tlnent of Europe, the Australmu Colonies, > v Zealand, and the Cape ot 


riHARTKREi) MKirf\\NTlLH HANK OF INDIA, 

\J LONDON. AND CHINA. 

Bombay Branch. 

The Bank grauta /)/voVs payihlo in F.iniinaO, Stoilumf, <hnl Frfloinff and In 
tho principal Towns of all the 

Circitlai Niih ^ wuiX h ft> , ^ m r/nMaic ilso g,i uited for tho use of Travellers in 
XhQ KoH, owtho Cfnttnniil and lo Fi'infU ovnil.inil 
The Dank jmrehaHes Ihlls and gr.tnth Drafis payable iu C.dcutta, Madras, 
Gocunada, Coylon, Hongkong, Ftiochowino, Sh.inghai, IIank<»w, Singapore, 
Penang, ManntiusaiKl Yokoharn.i. 

JmJ'.uj sr An ow lp. 

On Do tRisit Accounts pavablo on. <l<*ju.ui<I Interest will be credited balf-ye.'irly, 
on 30th Juno and .‘list D(’<.<!mbor, .it Die nibi yf two per cent, per annum on the 
doily balance, not exceeding oik: L ae l.’iipeeH. 

On' Fixrn Di i-usiisfr-,, 

12 months • ” 5 iicr oont. 

All lettora should bo addressed, and Iloondicis made pi^^'ble, to the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank. 

N ational banIc oi-' i’ndia, (LiMitai^ 

Bombay Brauch. 

^ CniRENl' DkI’oMT Af'f-ODNTB. 

Interest is allowed on Cnnent DcjioHit Aoeonntsat 2 per cof^ per annum 
on the minimum monthly balances up to I’.s. l.OUdMjO, but no Int^est will bo 
allowed on balances uiidor Hs. 1 

Fixeii Drpostts. 

Deposits of llnpcps Five H midrod uikI iqinards arc received for Fixed 
roriods, the tonus for which may lie ascortaiucd on iipphcatioii ut the Ollicc in 
Bombay. 

E\rn4N(.L. 

The Bank negotiatoH and collects BiIIm j.nyablc in London. Calcutta, Madras, 
and Hongkong. It also grantM drafts Luiidon, and on it.*) Branches and 
AgoucicB, at the current rates of ENrhaiigc 

By « •rdor of th Directors, 

JAMES IVTNDRAM, Manager. 


N 


Bombay, latJuly 1 k71. 

EW BANK OF BOAJBAY, (Umhai). 

h'ATE.S, 

Disciumn 

. \ 


On Govornrnont Bills 
On Private Bl’ls and Notes 

On Loans on^tennslt of Govornment P.'ipcr, Bullion, 

or Railway Snares 

JmERLST. 

On Fixed Loans on dopo.sit of Govommont Paper, 

Bullion, or Railway SLaics 

Oil do. do. do. Goods or Shlppuig 

documents for Goods . . a 

On Cash Credits, on Security of Government Paper, 

Bullion or Railway Sh.ires, subject to a Commission 
of t per cent, on the amnunt of I'redit . , . . I 

The Bonkispronired to arrange Credits to be negotiated through its Agencies 
in the Cotton Districts 
Bombay, 15th July 1800. 


0 per cent . 
do. 

0 do. 


(l do. 

do* 


do. 


LLOYD’S bank, 

SABJEELma 

Fixed Depotili, — Interest is allowed on dopoaitslof Rs* 100, and upwards on tho 
following terms ;~ 

On anms lodged for 3 months certain. • • • . • 3 per cent, per annum. 

Do. 12 do. 7 do. 

Do. 2 years curtain 8 do. 

Interest is allowed at 2 per cent per annum uu floating deposits or Current Ac* 
(.‘Ounts, when the Balances exceed 500 Rupees. 

There are muuv who have a dread of speculation, and yet who desire a /airrr 
rn^e of Into-rat than is obtainaldo ft-orn in vestiuunj: in Government ]»apor and 
Railway scrip, or from fixed dcpdRlts iri^olut Stock Commercial Banks Re- 
mittances vr-u be made by cheques on Aiiy part of tho woidd. 

Intorest i»uid half yearly in India or Lo'nclon. 

A. B. L. WEBB, 

] 3 aijaellng, Northern Bengal, 1st August 1870. Managor. 


HEAD OFFICE: PABI8. 

Sultictihtil and fnud-np Capital 

Ite»erot Fund 

London Bankers : 

THE UNION DANK OF LONDON. 


..«8,1QO,000 

800.000 


BxcAanffe. 

On London-^ mouths* sight Is. I0|d. per Rupee. 

„ On demand Is. lu^d. ,, 

On T'ai'is fl months’ •♦ight 242 francs. 

Loiters of Crod it la. lO|d. „ 

• Ditto lV>r Jf't/i/ ..nil Fruiira, 

l»iiyiiblo in Gold with'Uit Cuiuinission.. Is. lO^d. 

Current An'oHnts, 

lutei'cst i.s ;d!owed at two fwr rent, on niinlnium monthly balonoos. 

Dr pom t Accounts, 

Intorest at three per cent, nllmvoil on nmiioy placed in Deposit at seven days' 
nolioe. 

IiitoivMt iii^fbur pt'c lent, Aubjoci to six inontha* notice of withdrawal. 

OR 'oRDFR^”*^^^ lo bv cndoi Bod “ I’AY COMPTOIR D’BSCOMPTB DB PARIS 

B. J. HARDCAdTLE, Manager. 

14, Rampart Row-, Bombay, 2fllh May 1871. 


ENGLISH HOTEL, BOMBAY. 

BRITISH HOTEL LANE. 

APOLLO STREET. 

T his Hotel in fitted up aud fiiruished in tho most complete 

manner: no ux]H;iihu has been spaiud to rondorlt tho most commodious 
aiidctjnifortablu E'4t.iblishmciit, both fur GenUemen and F.amllios, to bo fotindln 
Bombay 

Tho aieoping A parti in: ri Is am 1 Sitting Ror>iiis aro roplute with every conveni* 
ciioo, and the strictest ii'gurd is iiaid to r]e,aiilinuMM throughout the premises. 

The Tahh; will ho foniid i-j bo abundantly supplied with viands ot unrivalled 
exooHenro, aud the culiuary ilnpartmuiit in uiuior thu immodiato suporvision Of 
tho l^ropnctor. 

Tho Wiiioa, fiiquoiN, anil Rot T arc of tho vory best description, supplied fri>m 
tho most oclolaatod hiMo.uH 111 Dili LiukIhu and Cuutinrntui MiirkctH. The Pro- 
pi iotor coiilidcntly rcooiiiuionds lids Estabbshmout to the patroiiugo of Travel - 
Ici.M and lIoHidoutN, all of wlium m.iy bo accommodated with the comforts of home 
at modorato oliarip's 

Tlie Hotel iH pli siN.udly aituatod, and within flvo minutes of tho Railway 
Station, and ApoDo Bunder 
Hoiubay, Au^^ust 1 ^ 70 . 

HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL, 

MAZAGON, BOMBAY. 

T HK TIOl'K UALI. FAMILY HOTEL hat* beeu greatly 

improved .uid onl.u'Ked. and a few extn detached Bungalows ereotod In the 
compound. As Djohi* .idd gir.d-iy io tho coni foil, and privacy of families, tho 
Propiiclors rchpccLfulJy beg that orders bo hont In time by persons wishing to 
occupy thorn. 

The Proprietors presume th.it it is hai’iUy iiocesH.aiy to say that this Hotel 
olfors gre ' ■ " * *’ . 1.- 1^.. 

account 

nc.ir cao( _ ^ ^ 

bccau.so itTias .iKo ail oxiensive .nni boiiutifiil comixmnd, nicely cuJtivateti^' imd 
iiitorsceted by broa^l and \\cll kept walks. 

For tho amusement .iiid leci eatiun of gcntluiiion it has Dilliai'd rooms, entirely 
dttiichod fiuiu the other buddings in the compound, where also excellent re* 
fro.shmonts may t>e obt.nncd. 

Thu Table and Wmes aic unrivalled. Horses and Carriages are always to bo 
liad on tho premise.** 

FORABJEE FRAMJEE & Co., Proprietors. 


q uo I'ropneiors presume tn.u, ir in Lai’ciiy nocess.aiy to say that this Hotel 
Tors grciitei .lav.mtagos t.>> the piddle tlnm any other In this city, not only on 
•count of Its being non rest t*» tho P and O Company's Pier at Magagou, and 
?.ir enough to <»thei lamluig places and tho Kevorul Railway Stations, but 


THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA. 

Opposite tho Railway Station- 
IS NOW HE-OPENED. 

A most eomforl.iblo Rc^deucu, coramodit.iis and uppor-siurlod, for Visitors tui 
well a.s Rosideuts in thj capital of tho Dccean, and conducted on English 
piinciples 

rpilK Froprietor of tliia Hotel begs to inform tho public of 

Jt Poona and Out-NtatioiiH, that l)l*< Hotel, which has been under construction 
for an Upnci Stiary, to meet the domaiida <»f visituia to Poona, as well os for tbo 
fomfoit nf tin; niH’up.iiita, IS rni\v compluted 
THF ROYAl. FAMILY IIOTFI., which has been ostabliBhed siuco 1862, is 
siLiiatod in tho M-'vy ccutro cf the v-tatiuii, .md opm^aite tho Railway Station. 
Thf3 Proprietor ImMng made uxlen.sivu ropairn auu improvements, ny adding 
an Ujiper Storey, tho coiulurt of viriitors Is greatly enhanced. The ruoms, which 
aru w-ull furnished, and airy, comniond :ui extensive jiroMpect. The Hotel le 
under tho luiineduito sui'crinteudonLO c.f tho Proprietor, and no ofFurts will 
be spared t** eive siaisfu'-ti-jii, both in regunl to the supplies for the table, 

I Htteiidance, ^oul gonor.d cloaulineMi of tho PlatabliHhmoiit. Boers and Wines 
I of tho best quality, none other being iidmittod. will bo supplied nt moderate 
ratea, aud every t,vort.i*ui will bo luiido to ronclur visitors comfortable. Oar- 
liagcs, with good JIoiscs, on hire, can bo obtained on tho proinisos. 

DORABJEB 80RABJBB, 
Proprietor, Koyul Family Hotel. 

EDINBURGH FAMIlV HOTEL, 

RIVER VIEW, SIMLA- 

TpLKASANTLY sitnuioil iii the most central part of the 

station, near tho Chill ch iiud Mall, and within easy distanoe of the Libra- 
ry, Club, and Astern I )lv Rooni'^, and entirely removed fY-om the Baxaar. 

The iq’opriptor snJirits iiatronagf', urul begs to assure those who may engage 
accorumoiuitioii aj^ tins cstoblishuicnt, tliat they wili find no effort spared Which 
CHii conduce to their comlort. 

Rooms available for 1’rivnt.o Families by the season, month, or day. Early 
application necessary. AiUb-ess 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, 21st January 1870. 

The Ravages of White Ants 

A re completely ))roventi)cl by tho Preservative Composi- 

tlou patented by M.'iJorF rhuw, r a.. Executive Engineer, D. P. W. 

This lathe on! v utTeotual process yet invented forprotcction against Rliite Ants 
it als‘» urreflts dec.ay tu woodwoik. whether Nhelterod or exposed. * 

• Th« dry IngrcdieutH, ptu-kod I ii tin*., Ooutulning'JB lbs. each, can be obtained from 
the uudoiHigiie*! ; this qunTirity, mixod with u duo proportion of oil will form a 
pjiliit bufficlcut to prlmu 1,000 auporfielal feet. Prlco ncr tin. Ra. s. ’ “ 


7, Hostings Street* 


Price per tin, Rs. 5. ‘ 

Sole Agents, 

l^RN A OOi 
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TO MEKOHANTS AND FiANKEKS. 

LONDON DAILY RECORDER. 

MINCINO LANE AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A riBBT CLASti ( OMMKnciAI. PArKR, 

FLHLTSIIED DAILY TN TT.ME FOR TUK EVENING MAILS 
/ lONTAFNS full find authnitic Rfixu-ts of Uio buMinoss 
^ done duniij^ the day in all tlic Homo .ind Foreign Mftrkoia ; alho Die 
L'rixiitc Tolcgraum and olbor ooinTncTcnil inr<iinmtion of t ho Loin hug HuiusOh 
III London, LivcriBiol, and Muju liohior No filht-r fiiihlicution m Engliind baa 
Huch a comploto MorvK’o of Tolfigrapbio and other eoinuioi'cial inlonnation ; und 
pubhahed imiuodiatoly after tiai fioso of the nmi kots, iL la the eurheHi Rejiort 
iHBUed of tho bUMlJOhh done dni'ing ihe day 
The Proprietora have leccived the l onbal Mipiiort of the li*nding India, (’hum, 
Atmlr&liH, HTnl Aineru aii Hoiimos ; and Iho jnivate infoimntion deriM'dlrom 
the aourcoa cannot tint add imnn'n.‘<t'l^ to the inlnn.sic \aliii‘ of the puLheation 
In Hildltion to the biisincs'i done in the \ anoim IModm e Miirkeis in Loiulon, 
“ The LoikIou Dudy Recorder” emhraeeK ilio l'io\inciiil and Foieign Intclh- 
goiice received from hour to hoar in London la 'relegraph , and tho value oi its 
Market ReportH eoUHiBlH in then aulhonta.il\ and iili'iolule i-oi leetne'''^, mh they 
are aiipphod by liouhca nt tho higho>«t r^tiindiiig in each deimi tnient ••{ liiiHinop-s 
SUHHClUPTlON , K.*<. pci unnani. 

(Including Pos^lage) pa.^ aide in advance 

UciniUHnces to be made through the Onenlal Hank (’orpoial mn o* 

.lAMES IlHdWN, 
London Daily Uoeovder” Othee. 

«6a, Leailenladl Street, London. 

'I o >v ijoin all CoinuiiinieatioiiK :ue to he iMldicHsfd. 


AGENTS IN IMUA : 

THACKER SI’INK .V: Co., C,il. iiU;i 
„ THACKER VIMNO .V ('<•., IJotiibay 
HIOOINliOTH.IM <V Co., Miulni.-. 

ADDIS’S IllOX I'KRMANEMT WAY EOR 
RAILWAYS. 

frUE .idi.iiiLiigc of Addia's Pel riiuiiLnt Way, in .idditn'Ji to its « }ie.ipne.'-s .ind 
.1 dinahi!it> , conHlHlN in being a longitndljud Sli“(‘j»ei llo.ul . it emulanes the 
• •Ihec of alcepcr and flHh-idatc, and thus cnahleH cliaiis, sjnkes, .ind lienailK 
he disjHJiiKed with. The parts lu'ing fvwer, in ( .ises ot .slnpincnt !•* foiei 
oiintiles. IN of great imimi taiico 111 having of fi eight, well .ls foi f.itihty 

I lose jiaeking ot caniagc over long land distuneos 

It has alho groat advantage in siiaplicity oflujlng, .ind eheapnosa in iiminteii- i 
aiice Thu sl.itl needed lor lids puipose maybe limited, and ic 'peeiul or • 
provioiLs knowleilgc I.s rc'inired. : 

For )>l.nis. hpeeilie.itionN. piico Iistis, .ind all otlicr iutormatam. .ipply tollu: j 
iiiiderNigiied. W. .1 .t 1 )DJ S, L , 'J’liJina ^ 


INDIAN TIIANSIT & DJbNERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY. 


OFFICE!^— C, CHURCH LANE, BOMBAY. 

AGENTS IN LONDON AND LIVERPOOL- 

THE OCEAN EXPRESS, AND A NOLO- AMERICAN EXPRESS, 
OVERLAND AND SIIIPPINU AGENCY OFFICES. 

•1 G. Agai Street, Strand , .^6 King William Street, City, and 40 Regent Circus 
Pieeadilly, aleu “Atlaa hxpreie,” Llverpoo., Gloagow, and Manchester. 


MKhsK". N. V. ClIttnANNFE & Co. have the honor to Inforin Merchants, 
ShippoiH, and flic 1 uldie in general, that they ore prepared to uudortake tranu' 
iniHHioii of ]utieelM, p.ittuniH, HiunpliJ8, packagea, vtduabiu treasure and morohau- 
dieo by mailH .md other nteamers, vtA Southiunpton and Suez Canal, and by 
elippi r hhip.s, native cr.aftB, ami express railway.M, with economy, speed, regu* 
lurily anti a.ifety to all paida of tho globe. 

- l\iMsugeH engaged, luggago collected, packed, addrcHSud, cleared, shipped, 
landed, waiehuused, and carefully forwarded, to aiiy part of the Uultea 
Kingdom i.hrt»iigh the Oeeati Express forwarding office. 

1 11 voices colleetud against delivery of goods, conimissioue executed and nuH- 
eoIlaiaioiD. NHpplii'M of every dcHcriptioii eai'eiully seleoted for private families, 
regimental mesHes, baudH, crieket clubs, institutloiiH, colleges, and books 
pniii tually siipplu'd and agency biisinosB In gcneriil done with satisfaction. 

N V. G. A Go , bav ing had considerable oxpenonco in these special branches 
of liiiNinoHM. can nith oonilclencc tender their uorvicos. 

Ageiiti and ( 'orrcHpomlentB throughout the Presidencies. 


ENOLISH AND INDIAN AOENCY. 

T he undBrsigneil will froi'i tho Ist Eohruary 1870, reduco 

hiM CoinmissiuD from 6 to ‘.li percent, for allordefsto be executed vlA 
ihti Siiux Canal. 

i;p-counlry orders must !»e accompanied with a rcmitlaneu of 25 por/;ont> ora 
leh ivuce uj Calcntla. 

FERCTVAL J WAITE, 10, Clive Row, Calcutta. 


Lom/Oii . ... 
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AGENTS 


./l/fsws isii.tth, .Sfmdti, iz Co. 17, (trace Church Sfreel- 

Vo. Vo. -1, OiicntoL Place* 

Vo. Vo. MdUiuif Road^ opposite the Rail* 

V'Olf PitutlOfi. 

Ml <w. K. Poihit. .28, Hivnsmck' Slrctt. 


A III (nnK I'm I ha I <fi ot i<A. fill b\ mvifi' I'oi iihijijiinff Ouods iii England; hai 
ij iiiox than .*> I'o M .< o /■< n/n i>i>i(l \a. :Ji/ ii icmi.. 

Poi fanditif/, rtioiiiiify o n>f Joi if m dnif/ (iouihi j'iohI (olcufto, if over .00 CO’JfL'i 
h((. o rtii.L . tj Oi'ii 20 ( tLst.'i, 1». ii COS!. 


OWRAll JHON WOUKS. Wkcugiu’ Fkon Pikidges, 

Roof«, Inigutlon, and Pinii]Hng .ipiili.inces, Colton, Jute, .md Gil 
l’ru^ 1 U»*, png Mills, (the latest Akra V.dterii), .Tnle. Fla.x,.iiid (’otton Millh, 
(■eaiing and f^hufting; Maehinoiy hir Collioncs, Indigo C(ni<'<*i iih, and Hilk 
Filalures, Iron HioamerH, and Barges, chips’ Cap^l.ins .md Wlndl.iHscs, Portable, 
^Stationary, and Marino Engines, llydr.inlic Piessch, High and Low-pies'^nie. 
Boilerh, Tanks, Gasholdcrh, Hailwa.v . Mining, and Gonir.ietors I'l.mt. Tnni T.iMom, 
Oosslngs, and impitjvcd jointed Le\eiH for Switi’hes, Ko.ol Rollcm, ('i.inos, 
Wliiehe.s, Tiaverhcs, Ae . Ac., mannfactiired. 

Having u very uxteiisive Foundry, the iindeihigned aio in i po.Mtnm to cwcuto 
orders for all kinds of Castings nnIlIi great despatch. 

Head Office, 7, Hasliiign Street, Calcutt.i BURN' & I'o 

OWRAJI STKAM .SAW .MILLS.- Tlu- uu.Kisij.iR..l luiv- 

ing elected cxtoiiHive Ste.mi S.iu Mills with vortic.d .ind eircnl.ir saws, 
uro urt purl'd to eveeuic e*ery descnptioji of Wooilvvm W on a luige scab Ratos 
i an be obtained at our Ilovvran Iron Woi ks or at tbe ofUccs. Hastings Stua t. 

BURN A to , 

Cah'uUn, .1annar> IsTO. Iron Fouinki s and Mecli.uue d Engineers 

iMEsaiLs. KlN(i, SGUDEN, & Co., 

BKASS AM) JKDN KOI/NDKPS, 

HNGINKKllS, BOILKR MAKERS, .\NU (iE^JEKAL HUOKERS, 

P RRf^K \ ERA N( E EG I NlUi Y, 

No. 30, UPPER DUNCAN UO.tP, BOMBAY. 

B eg UloHt rcRjXJctfiiliy to iiifonii tlii'ir Friomls in Eoinbiu and 
Oiit-Hialionp, tliat they nni propitrcd to oxecuto ordrr.s to any 
extent for Iron, Brass Cahtings, and any other khol of Eiiginn liiig works 

K. H. A Co. h.-ive on hano, for sale, ii ipiontiiy of .''totionaiy EngmcH and 
Boilers of .Sizes, together with JSnv lieiiehcr, with Sa’vs Tliej liavu for sale or 
for hire t Poi table Engines, with (’onirlfugnl I’lmips, ami a luige <piantitj of 
other Msehiner> . 

ROW LAM) A I'm., 

SADDI.KHV AND ilARNKSS KS I'A IILLSI LMKNT, 

No. S, Shn /, Ffirf. 

A Jdj oltlerd will lie [iroinptly aitondod to und .indiill} oxeciituil. 

Orders from Outstatious nnist lx* .uvDiiipiinied Ly a louiit- 

lance or reference for pa>'mcnt lu Bombu}-. 

R. A Qo. solicit especial llUcnMoiito their own Comiiom/ion fontofti mug Li aihtr* 

F. HARLEY & Co., 

OIL COLOR, SOAP, AND TALl.OW MKKCUANT.S, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAIN'J'.S, VARNLSHF-S, 
fiANVAS, Ac., &( ., 

16.4, Loll BaiaYt o^tposite the old SaiJorn^ Home, Calcutta, 

RAILROAD AND HTEAM NAVIGATION STORKH. 

ALUMINIUM WATCHES. 

£1: I !-£I: IO:-£l! 16:0 

.S-i/i. nuj.jihed by vn to 1/ R. Jl. The PnnccofWahAxmd it.oi-1 Mayo, 

I it'erojf of fntlia. 


1 1 Ill'll I a ted t’atul jgnes nf theao inarvollons Tiino.koopers, spei lally luliiptcd for 
Use in Indiii, foiwnnled post free, per next Mail. 

MILLJKlNife LAAVLKV. 

IliS, .'itranO ,(a'lniiHniy Sframl Th(atri') , Lundon. 


liOMJiAY xMF/rAL MAKT. 

K liavp tJu* plotisiiro to iinnotiiKT! that wo hiivo b(ioii appoint- 

ed solo Agents for t lie following well known manufactures: — 

' Claylvn mill Shnttti Horth'e Poilnblo Engines and Agricultural Machinery of all 
knidn 

heal und Poih t-'n Sli iini Road Hollers, Traction EnginuH, Ac. 

1 ./ and II. diiyiine'’* ( 'ciiH itugal Piimfis. 

/*. Morton <f Co 'n (Linnftdj Wiie Fencing GiiIais, Ac. 

Ilart, Son and riard . — Art Metal AVorkeis. Oi immontal work in Wrought and 
I (.'jiHl, fioii ol all desei iptions. 

' JJiilah -Tiurtr’e An/ihaltr, \yYilh is now >icmg laid in most of tho prmcipal 
^ thoioiighfarcs of the Clt^*^f London. 'J’Iuh Asphalto has hoon laid in Kovoral 
i imrlM of BombH.> by thu^nnieijiality and has stood tbe climate admirably : for 
I Flat Roofs, Vemndah^alvC,, it is much .superior to chunam. 

Wo have now in k Jk»rtablo and ll.vcd Kngmos, Ccntnlbgal, Bullock power, 
and Hand Lilt ai^AL' oico Pumps of lanous kinds. Fire Engines by 5Aand awd 
Moeon ol a size ^1 adapted t<>r suiall Municipahties and Cotton Stations, and 
Dicks’ ('hemiculf ire Kiigines or Ti’ExtiiiCtcurs in a cheap Ibnn suitable for Spin- 
ning Iiietoncs, Hu lacks, Mansions, Ac. 

Wo have nlv'iys on hand ('oirugatc«l Iron of the best brands. Common 
H4aflbrdshiic i id Lowmoor Iron of all sizes. Cast steel, Street and Perforated 
Zinc, and a g> loral aHsortinent ot Contractors’ and Engineers’ 'Pools of nil kinds. 

We will bo) gJiul to iiuotc prices ami give all particiilarH on application. 

Wc are hIh piepureil to give P.ans and Kstimates for all kinds of Maohincry 
and JionworK, uml to U'uder for the same dolivcveil at any Railway Station. All 
orders for Ironwork arc oxeeuted at onr *Savv Mill Workshops under European 
Supcnntondi'uec. 

Borabuy, luth Janimry 1871 . W. NICOL A Co. 


D. S. KEMP & Vo., 

rilA K.M A CELTIC AL CHEMISTS, BOMBA i. 

S0tabliithodf J'^mhai'y 1868. 

ATTENTION is contined to InisinesR strictly con noc ted with 
ihat of Wholesale und Itetatl Chemists and DriiggistSf and by meanB 
ofoiu cunneetion with euunent Foreign and English manufacturers and Impor* 
tors, we claim to be able to supiily Drugs and Chemical Propai'ations of the first 
(piality at the lowest rouiuneruMve prices. 

We II 111 tho Wole Jmporbirs uf the coloiiratod 

GOA POWDER, 

a modieine vvh<ip*o extniordinnry eimitivo powers ni Parasitic Ring^vorm is 
renowned throughout tlic Toirul Zone. 

Our well-known proimiation 

LIQUOR CHIRETTINit 

has been written of by medical imthoritlos os a Tonic uid Febrifbge of remark- 
able power It is the only preparation extant which produooa the precise 
therapeutic efibets of the herb chirctta ; being a solution of its active piinciple 
ChirettiiiaL 

In M uHcular debility it is unapprnuebed by any other remedy. 

Wo arc Solo Agents in India, for the Patent Extract for preparing 

LIEBIG’S M1LK« 

By the London Infants’ Food Society. 

A preparation which, since its introduction into this country, has, wo arc 
nHaiiicd by parents, siivcd many intknt lives. 

MEDICINE CHESTS 

are the objects of our unremitting attention. Having very largo experience of 
the wants of residents in India, w'o believe wo can meet a greater variety of 
requirements in this respect than any other house. A new edition of Kemp's 
Medicine Oiest Companion is now in preparation. 

Preparations which liavo obtained celebrity, and are 
prepared only by us : 

Liobig’.s Nutritive Extract Liqiiiil. I Kqiuitorial Hair Douch. 

JLjh Alnmiis for Prickly Heat. ' i Oholora and Diarrhoea Mixture. 

Tonic ucCrosher. j Fever Mixture and Fever drops. 

Aromatic Distillate for Claret cup. I Corroborative Drops. 

Boda and other .Crated Water mall their modifications, by pow'orlbl luachiiiory 




Bomua^ Pn'iiiod ami riiLlishod fvr the Pruiirictor at tho Krnnoniist tress, by G. L. F. Connelu, Manager. — 2lBt November 187Xr 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT OP INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 


VOL. III.] 


BOMBAY, THURSDAY, 2Ist DECEMBER 1871. 


[No.' 


ECONOMIST PRINTING PRESS, 

No. 2, MAltINE LANE, FOUT. 

EXBCUTRS 

PRINTIX(J ANJ) hlTl .X^RArillXa, 

RULING, NUMHI-nUNO. & rT*:iJ'’OR\TIXG, 
COJTEU-rLATK AND A'^OOD TUINTING AjJiD ENGRAVING, 
M:AL KNGRAVING, VIJJAIM ENGROS8TNCS, DIK SINKING, BOOK- 
JtlNDlNG, MAHIiLlNG, Ac. Ac. 
l^rinfing ^^akriah kept oti handt and procured foordir. 


F 


oil SAl.K AT LOOKMAN-IKK TAYKEIUEE’S SHOP, Xciir New 
Borah MviBjid, BheuJy Baz<uir, llomhay : — 


Rails, 22 lbs. iKjr 3'anl. 

D.J. 2S „ „ 

1)0. 41) „ „ 

no. „ „ 

Do 08 „ „ 

1 ish PluLCH. 

BoltH and Nuts of all Sue**. 
Spikes or Dog Nails. 

< 'hairs. 

Toints and CroB.sm(;« complete. 
Jim Crciw s. 

.Merew Augers \ in, t<> 2 inubos. 
Shell Augers. 

Tipping Waggons. 

Lorry WhoclH. 

Do. Emuies. 


Steam f’liiue.'i 

Hand Cianes, Large and Small. 

Wood Screws, ddllrcnt Sizes. 

Steam BargCH. 

r.itciit Iron Block, Single, Double ftnd 
Treble. 

Table Vice.s, Large and Small. 

Iron Chulus \ iii. to H inches. 

I'atcnt Drills, 

Steam Tumps. 

Halids do. 

Screw Jacks. 

<'orrugMU;d Iron .Slmot*! of all sizoa. 

( 'usi lion I’ipc.H 2 in. to 12 iiichca. 
•Jion of all Soils. 


ME.S.SRS. N1CHOLA.S axd CURTILS. 

P hotographers and artist’s '^olourmen.— 

Atessirs. N. .lud Co.’s views of Madrii^viMi tlie recent 

iitldiLions, now coinjirirto the folloa mg. Taken on 12 hy lCT*lutcs 
Pneo 3 Ub. cueU, or 30 R.b. per dozen unmouT 


Tlic t'ailicdral. 

'I'lie Pun*. 

CfoveiT.mcnt House. 

.Munro Statue. 

Neil Statue. 

Club* 

Napier Bridge. 

Ihulgerows and Top Boats. 
Veiicry Church. 
I’atcheappah’a Hall 
Me‘-s IIouHO, Fort. 
Govenimont Office, Fort. 
The Flag Stafl’, Fort. 
Jiulian ■well and Foliage. 


The Suif, 

Blount Road (2 A^iJO 
Kt>ya|Miorani Suitio 
Mooiibh Tombs. 

The Liglit H«iihc. 
Memorial Hall. 

St. Andrew’s Church 
Moorish Mortf(uc. 
f’artii‘'ardv I’agoda 
Cocouiuit Pidnirt 
Date. ,, 

PftliujTa „ 

Areea ,, 

Catamaran. 


Panoramas of the Beach, the Fort, and Black Tuvrn, and a mmibor of other 
MiihjcctH not apeeffiod. Also Views ofOotucamimdnndiill the oUu i stations of the 
NcilgherriOfi, Bangalore, Seven Fagoilus, Tu’iipatty, Conjeveram, Mysore, the 
I’liluey Hills, Taiyoro, Maduru, 4c. 

Photographs illustrative of native character in Madi-as, also Burmese, Nico* 
barians, Andamanese, 4c. 

Detailed Catalogues of all the above may be had on application. 

Customei'B resiumg in any part of In4ia*who have not iin opportnTiit,T of select- 
ing views for thomselvca may rely upon Messrs. N. and Co sending the mo^l 
interesting, when the selection le cutruated to them. 

Madras, April 187d. 

TO STOCK breedp:rs. 

CATTLE FOOD PHOSPHATES. 

A s the remarkable degeneration in the Bone, Masole, nml 

strength of the Indian horse (no matter how well brtal), commcnccM in 
Vkro and is entirely duo to the gross, buy, and com given to the Duni, Ijcing 
most detrimentally deflcieiitin toe Phosphates of <SoJa, Potmh, Lime, May at tin, 
and /ron, Pbivate BaaEDBas are advised to odd them to the food. A Marc m 
Fual will require one ounce daily fur ten mouths, and the sumo quantity till 
bur Foal Is weaned. 

The Yearling will require one quarter of on ounce per diem, and the two and 
thiee 3'oar old Colt and Felly, half an onuoo daily, throughout each year. 

The Cattle Food Phosphates will cost twelve onniis per pound for Hones, and 
eight annas for Cows— ready for uso. 

For further Information, atldSross LiauTEXAirT J. F. POGSON, 

Acgiite wonted for Bombay and Madras. iSIMLA. 

Holloioay^t Ointment and Ft//*.— Chest Prosorvativos.— At all seasons of tlio 
year the rule of mortality’ from diacascB of the lungs is very great. Holloway's 
Oiutoicnt well rubbed upon the chest, aided by bis Pills, arrests all mlschiof. 
These cleansing medicaments exercise a most salutary and resturative inliueneo 
o\cr the entire coutonta of the pectoral cavity. Air tuljcs, uor\’es, blood vessels, 
uud all other tissues feel the wholesomely potent uower, more particularly In 
thei% thoroughly purilVing l)Oth venous anil oi'eriaTblood by promoting the free 
ciic’uUtion of air. Neither Ointment uor Pills contain any noxiuim Ingredient 
wbutever, but their balsamic nature nourishes rather than irritates the 
.ny.'itcm, and kindly subduOtt all untoward symptoms, till all is w ell once more* 


Mr. G. L P. tONNELL is hereby authorized to sign tor our Firm per 
procuration. It- KNKHIT 4 Co. 


! COMPTOIR D’ESCOMPTB DB PARIS. 

N ew FRENCH LOAN.— The sixteen Monthly Instalments fall 

duo on the Firwt of each month, commencing from the 1st August 1871. 

The atnount due on each Instalment per 5 Francs Uentc is Its. 1-14-1 93-100. 

TliO Coupons are payable on l«th August, 10th November, 10th Febrimry, ICth 
May. 

During the payment of Instalment, namely, up to 21st October 1872, the Inter- 
est will l>e paid on the 1st August, Novomlior, Kobruiiry, and May, 111 oiilor that 
tiio Coupourt <luc iiioi' be reccivud in partqiuymeut of hiHialments. 
rntci-cht iH payable on prcsentntiuii of Stock Keceipts, i>ending the arrival of t be 
. St<n‘k from Paii'<. 

! SOTJDiT 3 D'Z' <Sc 06., 

I BOMBAY. 

' SOLE IMPORTERS OF ALEXANDRE & SONS', AND 
j DERAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 

' IIARMONIUMS Manviflvctured for India, from li>». 100 to Ha. 8^0. * 

, ** SVMPATHETIC” PI-VNOFOBTKS, in solid Mahogiiiiy or Rosewood, guaran* 

' tee*! for India, from Rh. 7r*D. 

TIIK “IN’i>IAN” SI^UAUE PIANOFORTE, in solid Mabognn^', guRr.antctd 
fur India, fVoin Ks. SflO. 

; JlHt)-\I)\YOOD A.VD SONS’ PIANOS, from Us. 3i)0 to Bs. 1,200. 

COLLAllD AND COLLAUD’S ITANGS, from B». 350 to Ks. l.oai. 


J^’IANOFOP^ES rOI^ ^IF\E. 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS REPAIRED AND REPOLISHED EQUAL 
TO NEW, BY A STAFF OP EXPERIENCED EUROPEAN WORKMEN. 

Arruntjmu'nft made for Tuning Piano* bi/ t/in MalfYtar or Year, Term* on 
uppheatwH, 

SOUNDY & Co., 

r I .V N O K 0 R T K SALOONS, 

R 0 M IJ A Y . 


CARR BROTHERS, 

CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARV TAILORS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
n, fUUnuil STKKKT, iiOilRAT. 

«, Etlcwiiro Hoad, H, Old Court Uousr. 

London. Culciittn. 


Waterproof Clothing’, 

Kji GoiZai’cry. 


P. HARLEY! Co. 


Waterproof Military Qround Sheets, 

Regulation yuij. 

F. HARLEY 4 Co. 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins of Sizes 

ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


F. HARLKY 4 Co. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

pBEPAllEU ON ENGLISH CANVA.S ONLY ; gii.wiintep.l 

Free frum Adhesiveness citlier in Sun or Rain j finished expret-H. 
ly for UHc ill hot climaten , no Tarred matter 1 h used in our coinpr>sition, which 
is poi-fectly pliable, and free of nil spontaneously c<*niliiistible mutter. O ir 
tar])aullnM with ordinary anago wlllluHt for yoarH. The AT.‘ieiial Foit Willi.im, 
has teHtcd and found them all that wc describe, .and, in addition, proof agiiiii.'^L 
Dninpumi White Autn. ASHrsrted sizes alw'ays m slock. 

All Tarpauliiis made by us are bramled 

F. HARLEY 4 Co , Makers, C ilcutta. 

THK CAuTuTTA ^^L^SICAL IvSTABr J 8 Hm¥xT.~ 

12, GOVERNiMKNT PLACE. 

By Appointme.vt. 

LATE BUCK INYO UXG & Co., A.D. 1814, 

* ladian Pianofortes. 

Brondwood 4 Sons’ new Cottage 7 OctavcH, with three Unisons throughout 
New Cottage Grand, with throe Unisons ii^^eror and Treble 
New Sciiii-Qi-and, ditto ditto ditto ditto 

COLLASD 4 Collard’s S^^miiathetic ipinrc Serni-Grand 7 Octaves 
Semi-Grand 7 Octaves with three Unisons Treble. 

Boudoir Grand 7 Octaves, three Unisons throughout 
Syinpathetio Pianofortes 

A consignment of the above cxiiectcd very shortly from Cformany. Theso 
iuhtrumcTits are made expresalv for India, ond will bo sold at 20 per cent below 
the usual price charged fur sixuilar Instruments in Calcutta. 

Shoot Mnsic* 

Among the present extensive stock of the above firm will bo found the best 
modem, as well as the most admired classicsl prcKliictiuns of the best masterx. 
Constituents are resiiectfully infoimcd that tor immediate Cash ]iaymonts tho 
publisher’s marked price will be c harg<‘d for single pieces, and for every six piccca 
purchased, a seventh one of equal value will be added to tho number without 
additional charge. 

C. GOULD, 

Calcutta, April lfc70. Projmetor. 
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To the Editor of tho “ Times of India,.'* J 

D8AB Sin— Whilst thanking you vory much for tho kindly mention which yot 
have made in your paper of my appointment as a Knight of tho Star of India 
I must ask you to correct au on*or which appears in your notice, if it has 
alreadv been corrected- I did not serve in AlTghanietan. Tho officer wh 
servetiin the first AYffghan campaign with tho troop of Horse Artillery, whicl 
made the difficult march to Bametni (one of tho finest on record) was my brothet 
now Brigndicr-Genoml Edward Kaye. c. b., who thua commenced a long carco' 
of good military sci-vico. Tho best service which 1 ever rendered in India, oi 
indeed to India, was tho establishment, single-handed, of tho Calcutta Revicto 
which has done far more for Indian literature than anything I have writtcil 
under my own name. In oponingout a channel for the literorv contributions o( 
such men ns Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Herbert Edw'ardes, Sir William Muir^, 
Sir Henry Durand, Colonel Baird Smith, Mr. Seton-Karr, and others, I conccivo 
that 1 did far more good thop by my own labonra ; and 1 trust that tho Impetus ■ , 
thus given to tho literary inaueti’y of tho two services may last long after I | 


given 

am In my grave* 

AtUonieum Club, Juno 23, 1671. 




The CALcrTTA Review, though mainly occupied with misccllancoiH and 
general subjects, have given us valuable articles on the army. Some D'om tho 
pen of Sir Henry Lawrence, who wrote with the spirit of prophecy of tho coming 
storm of which he was one of tho noblest victims. — Aadreaaaf Ilia RxcelUncv 
tha Commaudar‘in~€hief at a maeting hald on the 18fA Mag 1871, at the United 
Servica Tuatitution oflndia^ Bimla. 
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LETTERS Ta THE EDITOR. 


TIIK DISCOVERER OF TEA IN ASSAM. 


To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of India. 

Sin, — In tho issue of your Gazette of the 15th nk.Tuly 1871, I find a 
letter from Mr. D. Rruco, of AsMani, in which ho ^tes that ** in the 
diflferent treatises on the cultivation of Ten, latelAsubmitted to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, no mention is mode oi^the name of the 
discoverers, while others again couple Lieutenant Charlton’s name with 
the discovery.” Now, Sir, I have not tho pleasure of knowing Mr, 
Bruce, nor can I give any opinion upon the prudence he displays 
in quoting any statements contained in the “ Tea Essays” submitted 
to the Agri-Horticultural Society. This 1 msy say, however, that he 
must have been veiy dUigent in his reading if ho managed to wade 
through the whole of those Essays between the Ist of March and 
the 24th of May. 

1 have understood from the writer of at least one Essay, that he w’os 
perfectly awai'e that Mr. Bmce, the merchant, was the fimt to discover 
the Tea, and that he was duly recognized and reworded by the 
Society of Arts, not bv the Royal Society, which is quite another Iwdy. 

I may mention tnat my informant further says that Moorcroft 
had brought the existence of Tea in India to the notice of tho then 
Board of Directors in 1821, (so that Mr. Bruce was probably indebted 
to him), and I have pleasure in referring Mr. D. Bnice to Moorcroft's 
Travels in the Himalayas,” Ac., (1821) in corroboration of this fact. 

As Mr. D. Bruce says, however. Lieutenant Charlton brought the 
matter veiy prominently forward some years later, and his, and also 
Captain Jenras’ services were very properly recognized. 

I trust, however, the oontroversy on these points will not be renewed, 
as it would certainly result in Moorcroft*s being proved to be the 
first person on reoora to have pointed to the existence of indigenous 
Tea in Northern India. — I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

2, Whitehall Place, B. W. VERITAS. 


WATER. ITS VALUE, USE, AND ABUSE. 


To the Editor of the 

Agricultural CkmHte of India, 

Sir, — W hen a Government, like that of India, proclaims to the 
world, almost by sound of trumpet, that being Sovereign Landlord 
of Britidi India, its duty# and inoUnation towards its millions of 


tenants, induces it to foster and iuiprovS the neglected agriculture of 
the i^untry, it tacitly admits that means and money are at its command 
for initiating, currying on, and completing the important work it 
has undertaken. 

With capital at command, improvements in agriculture resolve 
themselves into problems for practical solution. 

Problem First 

Given canal water, of considerable purity ; to find the best practical 
means for depriving it of its injurious powers as a solvent of valuable 
fci-tilizing mineiul matter present in the soil, which is removed in 
solution to the subsoil, and is finally lost by percolation to the im- 
mense injury of the laud and ngriculturist. 

In tho PreMidency of Bengal, starting from Cawnpore and halting at 
Pesliawur, the vast interlyiug extent of country is more or less arti- 
ficially irrigated. Tho Supreme Government of ludi a has, at veiy 
considerable cost, constructed magnificent canals for enabling 
its Ryots to enjoy the full benefits of conul irrigation, a^ 
where this is not available, the agriculturists may sink ” Cuteha" 
or Pucca'* wells at discretion, being when uecessaiy helped with 
funds to enable them to do so. ITie money is advanced on the secu- 
rity of the crops, and in Revenue parlance, is called a ** Tuecavee** loan 
or advance, which can )>e as well expressed in English as an ** Agricule 
tural Loan.*’ 

The water derived from such wells is, as a rule, sufficiently impur 
to be unfit for di'inking purposes, until subjected to clarification. But 
this defect renders it admirably adapted for agricultural puxposes 

The impurities contained in well water ai‘e alkaline and saline, 
and as such mineral matters are of vital value to growing crops of 
every description, the lands under well irrigation produce good crops 
from year to year, without becoming iroiwveriahed, because after each 
irrigation an addition of mineral matter is made to the soil, and os 
long as this is kept up, fertility is ensured, and will continue, until the 
sou rco from whence the mineral matters are derived shows signs of 
exhaustion, which will be made apparent by tho crops ^tnd produce 
becoming annually smaller in quantity and ^wer in quality. From 
a consideration of those facts, but one concluuon can he drawn, and 
that is, that the value of water, as a fertilizer, depends not on its purity, 
but on the porcentage of suitable mineral matters hold in suBpendon 
and solution. 

With the exception of the Peshawur Canals, the water of the 
Ganges, Jumna, and Punjab River Canals, is remarkable for its purity. 
All these rivers have their sources at or near one vast fountain-hea^ 
situated in the Himalayas, being most probably fed by the waters 
of the “ Maun SurowW* lake wliich, for natural purity may vie, for 
all wc know to the contrary, with tho water of the ** Loka” in tho 
north of Swfiden. This singularly pure water contains only 1-20 
(oiie-twentieth) of a grain of solid mmeral matter in the Imperial 
gallon of ten pounds, or 70,000 grains, and is therefore capable of 
performing all duties expected from distilled water. 

If tho waters of the Ganges. Jumna, “ Baree Dooahj^ and other Cis- 
Indus Canals, contain 14 (fourteen) grains of mmeral matter per 
gallon, they may be considered as fit for all purposes, save that of , 
irrigation. Water of such purity possesses the property of dissolving 
out valuable mineral matters present in the soil, which it carries oflf 
in solution into the subsoil, beyond the reach of the roots of growing- 
plants, and os this process is repeated, each time the land is irrigated, 
the immediate result of each floodixm is a dimunution of ferwizing 
mineral matter. The richer the soil, the greater the proportion <n 
minei-al matter, and as 'each successive act of irrigation carries off a 
certain quantity, the land in a few years loses its original fertility, 
and after a while suffers a deterioration so gnat that wheat and 
Com crops will refuse to grow upon it. But this is not oil, for as the 
impoverishment of the soil progresses, the grain harvested is found 
to be deficient in most valuable mineral matters, to list, ”the phosphates 
of soda, potash, lime, magnesia and iron. These are oalleu the food 
phosphates, and as the continuous renovation and reconatruetion of 
the wasted, and wasting portions of the animal atmeture (liquid and 
solid) depends absolutely on the presence and action of these import- 
ant substances, their deflcieni^ m the grain, consumed as food, pro* 
duoea poor or impoverished blood, followed byjMneral debinty, 
wasting diseases, impotence^ and fanude sterility. Ae atamlna of the 
population fails, death lays hia hands on the rising generation and 
waits for the fever season to sweep off the adults of oothsegeahy the 
fhouaand. 

The injuripuz action of canal water having been demonatratad, the 
question of fading a suitable and practical remedy for the evil com* 
id^ed of, may now be diacuaaed. 

The extreme fertility of the Holy Land (Beleatine) ii^ ninit ,Aniioient 
timei^iaamatterof hiatoiy, but the reason of Giia rematkahle lef- 
rility was unknown by the invadiim boats of Isbak*. Yet it if eaty 
of explanation, for science bee. taught ua that the lendis watered by 
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tho Jtinlun, niul by HpringH yielding water of the same quality, must 
of luveHsity bo exceedingly fertile. 

Tlic Jonlan rises in a grand mount<tiii range, abundantly supplied 
uitli liuiOMtono, and oa ii matter of course, its waters are impreg- 
nated with lime, with which magnesia is generally associated, and if 
fo.s.silM are jjresent, so is tho phosph itc of lime. These three niine- 
lal hubstiiuces are the must valuable fertilizers in existence, and the 
fertility of the lands waterc d by the Jordan was no doubt due to 
their jiroaenoc and agmey. It has botm proved by aiialysis (though 
1 1 egret, IhofeSHoi Johnstoiio does not give the dotailsl, that a gallon 
of water taken from the Jordan contains 73 (seventy- three) 
grains of mineral matter, in solution , and as lime, in tho .state of 
carbunatti, must be the prineipid component, it is manifest that the 
poorest soil, if irrigated wdth Jordan water, cannot help being en- 
riched witli a considerable jMirtion of the minend matters )»rescnt in 
every ten pounds of water absorbed by the soil. 

The fertility of the waters of the Nile is well known, and frtun the 
fact of heavy cotton cro])H of suiierior <iuality being unnually r.UHcd 
from lands watered ami inundated by the Nile, it is evident that the 
direct fertilizers are largely present ill suspenHi(»u as well as in acpieous j 
solution. 

A LMUisideratinii of these fiiets will, 1 think, ctinviiiee almost any 
intelligent person that tire jairest ■ canal water eaii only be dejuivetl 
of its injurious qualities by being artilieially impregnated with mine- 
ral impuritie.s of a fertilizing nature. Of these, chemically Hj»eaking, 
lime is the most valuable, for it reipiires six hundred ]M>mids of pure 
water to dis-solve one ])ouiid, nr 7dK)0 giriiiiH <jf earlmnate «if lime. 
Therefi»re, if a given ([uantity of hoil is kimw n t<r contain one poiiii<l 
of lime, tho most sceptical pet. smr iiuist admit that 1*200 pounds of j 
water will ilissolve and wiush it (Jut of such s(al with m.ithematit‘al ; 
certainty. Hut if the water ajiphed is itself ehaiged with lime, its ' 
solvent jiowers are chtjcked, and in i>lace (*f dissolving the lime ju-esent 
iu the soil, it will deptjsit a eonsiderablo portion of its own lime, at | 
no great distance below the sni-face, ainl part w-ith nearly the whole i 
of it before sinking into the HU bhoil. ff any portion of tho lime bo j 
in sus]icii«ioii, it wdll bo regained in the soil. In -<;itlier case the j 
action is due to chemical aflinity, for the existence of ealcareous clays j 
teaehe.s us that lime and clay will enter into combination, and wo 
know from experience that such soils produce sugar and cotton in the i 
greiite.st abundance. i 

A galhm of water cannot dissolve ui<*re than IICJ grains of lime, j 
and 13 i gi*aiiis of magnesia , consequently if a cubic foot of soil contain- i 
ed 30 graiiiH of the former, and 4 of tlio latter, and tire wat»‘i j 

and 0 grains respectively, no jrortiou of tin? lime and magnesi.i present 
in the soil wouhl bo di.ssolvrMl by sneh water*. In like maimer if the 
water emrtained 73 grains <if lime and the soil 30, the water w'hi eh j 
filtered through would not be charged with 103 grains <if luue, boeaiiHe , 
tho clay pveHcnt in the soil would retain as much lime as it could, j 
and mrly allow the balance to jnv.ss through. Therefor***, if onjy 2o I 
ghiins of lime weic withdrawn from the gallon «)f water, at each [ 
operation, itisevMent that the soji in place of being imjKivertMhetl, ( 
IH eiiriehed. Hence it follows that if a gallon of canal water can bo 
made to take up <*ven .'1 0 grains of lime ]>er gallon, in solution and 
Buspensioii, that the lands ho irrigated must be eiirielied in prujiortioii j 
to the lime depi'sited in the s(»il. j 

Hefi»re proceeding further I would W’ish tire reader to bear in iiiiml . 
that one cubic foot of pure water weiglis (i*2.J pounds, nml as one i>ound 
(if lime requires (iOO pounds of water for* its Molutiuii, w'e may, for tluj 
Hake of .simplicity, base our calculatiori.s on the rule of ten cubic feet 
of water (ti25 lbs.) to tluj ]MJuiid of lime to bo dissolved. Now, if lire 
soil cont.iiiicd 2'4()0 gi’ains of lime jier cubic foot, iho .square yar<l of 
nine cubic feet would contain 21 *000 grain.s, or 1 .sre.**.** (3 lbs. GOO 

gi*aiiis), and tho aci'e 181^ inaunds, or G ton.s 1 I cw-ta. 32 [tounds. ' 
Large as this quantity seeniH, it only gives 1 ^pd grain of lime t*i the I 
cubic inch of soil, to the elepth of one foot. | 

The native zemindar w'ould be driven .w ild if called (Hi to lime i 
hifl acre of land to the above extent. Hut, .supposing tlie land 
naturally contained this ipiantity of lime [ifi* cuViie inch througliout 
tho acre, (and most fertile Hoils contain more), the constant use and 
abuse of cainil water, of which the zemindar iliink.s he can never 
have enough will, in time and w'ith the ccrt^iinty of fate, 
dissolve tho lime out of hi.s land, and once it passes the 12 inch down- i 
ward limit, or gets beyond tho reach <»f the nrots and rootlets of j 
growing jdaiitfl, lie may hid lulieu to plenty and jirosperity, until he | 
opens his purse Htiings and applies at least 74 maunds of lime to each 
acre of land, under grain crops, and jieriodically irrigated with 
canal water. 

The Hindoos who burn their dead and, W’lierover permitted, cast the 
uncoiiaumed skeleton into the nearest river, NtrcJiin, or “ nuUa/’ 
little know that all waiter below the locality holds the elements of the 
human bones in solution, and that the dissolving process will go on 
until the skoh'ton is fairly used up. The holy Brahmin, who would 
sooner die than eat wholesome meat, or drink water from a well in 
which a bone may have been thrown, for fear of losing his ]>recious 
caste, thinks notliing of cooking his victuals, allaying his thirst, and 
washing his oUy but sacred person with water holding the elements 
of human bones in aqueous solution. In further illustration of this 
subject 1 will cite a note from “Liebig’s Letters.’* “ A fat pig of full 
size ha\ing been wounded, died ; it was burieil on the slope of a rising 
giound undroined, and naturally moist, and when the grave was 
opened after 14 or 15 years, there was found a thin flat cake, white 
internally, where the body had lain, in length and breadth correspond- 
ing to the size of the pig. *^13 I found to consist entirely of fatty 
acids nearly pure, and it did not contain even a trace of hone oarth^ 
(phosphate of lime is so-^led by agricultural chemists), its ashes . 
being quite insignificant in quantity, and consisting of carbonate of 
lime and a little silica, evidently from the external coating. The 
interior left hardly a trace of ash.” From these facts we learn that 


both rain and river water will steadily act as a solvent, and completely 
dissolve the phosphate of lime coming under its action. The Engi- 
neer Officers of the late Indian army wore remarkable for their great 
intelligence and scientific attainments. The great Durand, and the 
illustrious Napier, (now of Magdala), Cautley, of Oanges Canal 
renowm, and other Indian or Company’s Officers of note, have given, us 
our canals, but as agricultural science, in the days of their manhood 
w'ivs in its infancy in England, it was not possible for them to foresee 
the evils resulting from the chemical action of potable water, when 
used for purposes of irrigation. The Canal Officers of the present 
generation are in no ways to be blamed for the unsatisfactory state 
€»f affairs, their duties lieing connected with the fair and effectual dis- 
tribution of water, and not with its effects on soils of various degrees 
of natural fertility. The t>onefits of canal irrigation were great, and 
it only requires a little judicious management and expenditure to 
1 estoro mattei-s to their original prosperous footing. 

I, as a practic.il agriculturist, have sho^vn what the zemindar must 
do to rescue his lantis from approaching barrenness, and as the Go- 
vernment comp(‘l8 him to use canal water, it will have to do it.s 
duty by tho zcmiiKlar, and to supply him with water suited to the 
purposes <»f irrigation. 

The Sewalliciv lango, not far fi*om Sehiirunpoi*e, contains untold 
wealth, in the Hbajrc of fossil ))hosj)hate of limo, and from Hurdwar 
to Cawiqxnv, the Gaiigivs canal w cut through soil, the upper portion 
(»f which abounds in good “ kitukur'* lime and “ niurl”. 

'rhe.se most valuable mineral manures am av.ailable to Ojvernmont, 
as Sovereign [jaiidlord, free of cost. The jails could supply convict 
hilMnir to (jiiairj* both, and similar labour might -be used in the con- 
.stnictioii of stout ha.sket work. Creates - ma«le of suitable sized 
jungle wood. TJiesc orates, when Jiiiislied, should not be more than 
four feet in height, six in length, and two in w idth, and therefore 
ciipable of containing 48 cubic feel of matter. They will have to be 
madi‘ by thousands and ten thou.saiids, and when ready they must be 
filled W'itli eight (.*ubic foot of broken fossil phosphate ofj lime, 
mixed np with foi*ty cubict feet of lime kunker, i. c,, kunkur which 
will 3 icld lime when calcined. 

The crates so ch/irgcd with minora] nuitter w*ill li.-ivo to ho deposited 
in regular* order in the canal, so as to be under water, and by being 
])l.iced cl(»se to eith(M' bank, will not inteifcn^ wdtli canal navigation 
or ii*rigalion. Sinalh'r ci'ates, similarly charged, w’ill bo rc([uiretl 
for “ i a] bulras,” and w.itei courses. This j>ait of the w*ork accom- 
plished, iiatui*e vmH do the rest ; for*, the constantly flowing water w'ill 
dissuhe p*ution.s of ])hospliate ami carlxmate of iiine, whilst very 
line particles of both will be held in Buspen.sioii, and as these valuable 
iiinreial matter.s will iii due time depo, sited over lands under 

e.an.d in*igation, iho evils icsulting fiom the use of })ure w'aier will 
ce»i.se and detemiine, and as a natni.d (.on8e(|nenco will iinxu'ovo after 
each .wt of iiiigatlm, the improvement or fertility being greatest, 
W'hei*e the .soil has been ]n*evioiisly limed bjr the zemindar. 

3’he iname piooess iq)]*lied t-o other c.-m rls will 2 n*odiiec like rosnlts. 
Hut if the water is not im 2 >roved in the niaimer indicated, tlm zemin- 
dar W’ill suffer iriider great disadvaiitagc.s, inasmueh sis tJie expense 
of annual liming will be thrown on his shoulders, and he will have to 
paj* for the water wdiich lemovcs the lime out (jf the soil, and by so 
d*»irrg irijuies Ins land, labour*, utul pur*.si‘, at one blow. 

Trn.stiiig j*our readei s will exciiHc the length of this essay, I sub- 
scribe mj-self ,in their olM'*lient .servant, H. 

“ UultJ vntovH have oceasionally mroi*mcrl tno tliat the productive pow’ors 
of (heir l.md have **11 nftor a Imv years of canal irrigation.” The writer 

furihor on obHcrvcH - 1” J am not prepared to hazard any docidod opinion with 
iny present knf*wlL*dfL>t, but 1 wouhl Ijaek tirst-elahH loml, sufhcieritly watered 
from wells, against tee best canal irrigated flehls, nt all events, for a crop of 
wheat.” r«*7t loLtor of “SnurriKLir” to tho PiO/iefy, i*epubliBhcd in TAe 
Jtuhan JCronmnnHt of tho b'itli May 1871, page 277-78. " 8 hepfiei.p” is 

cpiile nght, aii*! if tho land wns prcviouHly limod, n«)t only would the produce 
bovcj*y much pieator, but infliiiLcly Huporior in quality. 11. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

— 

Mr. Mechi romarkn upon the subject of deep and shallow 
drainage ; — “ 1 observe that after a dry summer, tho fields drained 
5 feet deep ot 30 and 40 foot apart, in stiff clay, do not discharge 
water through the drains so early in the season as those of 30 
inches deep, at clo.ser intervals. The I'eason appears to mo to 
bo obvioii.M. The 60-inch drains take the surplus water from 
6,000 tons of earth, the OO-inch drains only lay dry 3,000 tons 
It is easy, therefore, to understand that when the autumnal 
rains come, the 6,00() tons take longer to su porsaturate than 
the 3,000 tons. The deep-drained lands had only commenced 
running to-day (January 8th 1869) after the recent heavy 
rains. Arc not those extra 3,000 tons more available for tho 
roots of plants than the same quantity undrained under the 
30-inch drains for, tho roots of plauts descend several feet. — 
P.S. — One inch depth of earth gives over 100 tons per acre.” 


The accompanying letter of Mr. Mechi’s is 'also important 
and interasting: — 

“My best field (1 bashel of seed) yielded 7 quarters 2 bnahds per 
measured acre of fine white wheat (olnfi-hoaded rough chaff) sold 
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for 0O«. per quarter. My whole wheat crop (73 acres) will average 
6 quarters per acre. The pock an acre yields 2 bushels per acre 
less than the ai^oiniiig 1 bushel which was over 6 quarters of 
white wheat per aero. The peek an acre was jiQt in as late as the 
20th of November, which I do not recommend, but was determined 
to put it in the same day as the rest. 

There is an iutei’estiiig corrospondouce, remarks the Luchiow 
TwieSf in the last Gazette of Judia, on the results of expei'inients 
in the reclamation of Oosur” land in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. Oosiir’* land is defined as taftected by the “ reh” 
efflorescence, in other words by the jKjriodical deposition of 
saline incrustations on the surface. Lands so jifFoote<l are left 
barren by the cultivators, and except when salts are laaiiu- 
factured from solutions of the surface scratchings, they yield no 
profit to tlie proprietors. Two sorts of experiments have been 
tried for their reclamation. The most successful of those 
would gkjipear to be that of digging very deep under the surface 
and throwing up soil not aftectod with ** reli.’’ The other is 
that of deep, thorough drainage. Both of these experiments have 
been tried with some success, and it js recoiinnoudod that the 
subject should, receive iui'ther attention. AVe liave no doubt 
somo of the landed propriot<^rs in Oudh might bo ]x‘r- 
Huaded to undei’t.ikc experiments so simple as these described* 

“ Iloh” is simply a generic name for all saline efflorescences, 
consisting sometimes of an imiiure suliduite or carbonate of 
soda (kliar), Bonudimes a ho/f fl fide chloride of sodium ((iomnion 
salt) and aoiuetimes carbonate or lilt rat<j of potash (sujji), but 
generally a mixture nf these. The word “ rch,'* however, is ai)- 
plied, at least in Oudh, to salt of potassium only. 

' In consequence of the introduction of the metric sy.stem into 
Turkey, the [lOpulation, we arc told, is thrown into confusion. 
Tahsin l^lleiidi, ii meinber of the Ulema, and late Director of 
the University, has iinonted a snij[)le card, bearing a circle and 
moveable bar. The circle is divided into two halves, one bear- 
ing the old weights, and the other the new ; on placing the 
pointer to ^ old weight, the other end at once shews its equiva- 
lent in the new weights. 

The Canadian correspdDdeiit of the ^^Lofsinan miys : — ‘‘ The 
prospect for the i*rops this year is very good on this Contineut, 
and especially so in the we-^t. In Canada, the fall and spring 
wlieat look remarkably well, an<l promise an abinnlaiit yield. 
The weather is uncertain — io-<lay lro])i{‘al heat, to-niglit uiisoa- 
Bonable ctjhlness, but ve.ry littlo damage bus been done by tho 
sudden cbaiiges either to fruit orlicld produce. AV’itle breadth 
of wheat has been sown this year in anticipation <phigh prices 
growing out of the requirements of Duiope. Indian corn is 
a, little backward for the season, Init lias yet abundant time to 
bring up. Oats promise well, though in some iilacos they have 
been injured by long spring droughts. Tliese tare evils of almost 
regular occuiTence in some part or other of Canada, inoi'c espe- 
cially in this (the Ottawa) district.'’ 

‘‘ Can an Englishman own land in America if ho purchases it 
from private parties instead of from tlio Cloverument h So asks 
an intelligent correspondeiitA Yes. Land is bought and 
sold in America, just as horses, or cattle, or coats, or 
boots, or cords of wood are in England. AVhatever a man 
owns in America, he owns entirely, and can do what he likes 
with. And an Englishman who buys American land, and 
pays for it, enjoys tho same privileges. As eveiy chihl of a 
family inherits an equal share of the estate, there is no 
danger of propeiiy accumulating in masses as in England. 
When a rich man dies, his land and personal property arc held 
in charge by the State in which he lives, until his children 
are of legal age, and then the State sells the jiroperty to 
the best advantage, and divides the proceeds equally among 
the heirs. It is the same with a poor man. If a responsi- 
ble executor is appointed, the State interferes only to the ■ 
extent necessary to see that none of the children arc defrauded, j 
^The Free Wcet ' 

2 Dec. ^ * 

• 


‘ The New York Trilnme, referring to farming in tho weat, 
mentions that a Mr. Sallivon has, in Livingston county, Illi- 
nois, a farm 8 miles squara, containing 40,900 acres — 64 sections 
Govorninent survey. This vast tract is subdivided into 32 farms 
of 1,280 acres each. ** Each farm has a Captain and a First and 
Second Lieutenant, all uudor oontrol of a Couimonder-in-Chief. 
There ore 15,000 aores under the plough, over 10,000 of which 
I are this season in corn, which looks superbly. The whole of 
tho land was taken from tho Goveiiiineiit by tho present 
I owner some 20 years since at 1 d<»l. 2.5 coats porocro, and is now 
worth, with the iniprovomonts made upon it, atlcjust 2,00o,000 
dols.” The same journal, speaking of the immouse scale on 
which Cixttle-raising is carried on in Toxas, states that tho 
entire number of cattle owned in Texas is nearly 4,(>00,000, while 
New York State, with her 4,000,000 of population, eight times 
greater than that of To.xas, has loss than 750,000 hoa<l of cattle. 

Americans are out-strippliig themselves in tho way of mo- 
chanical contrivancos. 

** Mr. John Scott, of Brooklyn, New York, is building 
a waggon to run by air or steam. It is lO-horse p<3wer, 
w’ith three cylinders 8 by .5, and is self-sustaining. The 
cylinders work throe piston-rods and two follower heads. The 
wheels are of M oaks' patent, and are beautifully c<)iistnict- 
etl, the hubs being composition and tho spokes dov'c-tailod in 
the hubs, which makes them very durable and strong. It is 
intended to ])loiigh, sow, reap, mow, cultivate, .and roll. It is 
so constructotl tliat .all the farming implements from the main 
waggon c*au be <letacbed. Mr. Scott proposes taking it to 
Missouri, where bo will use it on his own land. All farmers 
who have seen it ihiring its construction express the opinion 
— that it is what has long been wanted, and is of such a 
construction Hint (A^ery farmer can work his land by air or 
ste.aui ] lower, which is per cent, cheaper th.an by mules. 

‘‘It Is relate«l of an English farmer that he condensed hia 
practical experienco into this rule : — “ Feed your land before it 
is hungry : rest it before it is weary : and weed it before it is 
foul.’’ These words should be written in tho heart of every 
man who desires to fiirni, and may go fiir to answer 
ihe question sofmpieutly and so anxiously asked, does farming 
jiay { 'J’he rule tlemauds the exoivise of the qualities needful 
for success in every oeenpati on, untiring watchful ness and i>rudont 
care, knowledge, forethought, energy and economy, regularity, 
alU*uti<»n to little things, porBonal supervision and observation 
• — this latter, a power requiring education .uni constant exercise. 

It may not be altogctlier amiss to s.ay tli.at this power of 
observation, altfloiigh named last, is perhaps tho most 
important to a farnior. In this wondrous world, this pano- 
rama, as it lias been called, of thought and action, of forces, 
cuiTc-iits, growth, decay special beauties are presented to 
the agriculturist, but, alas I while many see, fow observe. 
Millions see only and never acquire tho habit of detecting 
•good in what they .see, so as to use it; or of evil so as to slinn it. 

It is this ])ower of oUservation, trained, exercised, which in agri- 
culture has done so much, it has rficlaimed exhausted lands, fer- 
tilized barren soil, improved tools and machinery, and raised tho 
value of stock. To tliis may bo traceil the development of 
agricultural chemistry. The plicnomena of vegetation, and the 
chemical constitutioiKif .substances had preWously been observed. 

To young men about to enter on the noble profession of agri- 
culture, the foregoing is of value. Too many enter on its pursuit 
with tho idea that it is easily attained, that success is an afl'air 
very much of chance, of weather, of cheap or dear land, or of 
market values for products. AVhile doubtless, there is an 
element of truth m such thoughts, it ought to bo ever bonio 
in mind that no occqi>ation require.^ more constant exercise of 
mind and body ; that tho bettor and educated tho farmer is, the 
more he maintains and increases his knowledge ; the more he 
becomes acquainted with natural and physical science, the more 
his reasoning faculties will bo aroused, and his ability to observe 
increase. His observations should be recorded and studied. There 
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great utility in tlie w oil-known saying of Captain 

Cuttle, f ‘uiid, niakc a note of,” With this enhanoe<l 

power to obsorvo, and to iviison on the matters observed, tho 
faniK'V will l>e in a bettor [aMitioii, n«)t only to follow the aiinplc 
rule tilread}’ given, luit by taking avail of any of tho adventitious 
eiivii in stances named, he will elevate his noble profession ami 
Imiiself.” — Amerlca%h Pappr. 

a time when so much is \\Tjtton on the subject of omigr.a- 
tion, when our agricultural labourers arc so continually allim‘d 
by fairy visions of bigh wages and tliscoiiifoi-t to leave fiur 
Avagrs and comfort, and when our farmers arc exhorted to give 
ii[) tho position they now oi*,cupy, soriietinies rather an unenvi- 
able om*, we must confess, tbnuigb uncei*taint.y of tenure and 
excess of game to bi'coiiic landlords in some dismal swamp out 
west, it is plcMBaiit to road such a pamplilct as has just hoen 
written by Mr. Kol)ort Donnell, of Dublin, entitled “ FiUiucrs, 
their own Landlords’* : A plain tract for plain people, shewing 
how tenants may get ** Farms llont Free.” This publicatioii 
has been written to illustrate some features <»r the Irish Laud 
Act, which tlie ivriLer sill >poses ha\ e not attracted imicli pub- 
lic attention, N i/., tlie piiiolia^e clauses of that Act. The 
object <»f these clauses is, by the aid of Cb)\ erniiieui loans on 
easy terni.s, to enable fanners to l*ecnnK‘ their own landlords. 

“ In Ireland, under this Act, a tenant can borrow the larger 
portion of tho aseert allied value of his farm from (lovormneut, 
wliieli is rep.iyable in a term of years, 'rims, A. occupies a 
farm for winch ho pa\s an annual rent of XdJ-bs., the estimat- 
ed vabu‘ being, say t.'ToO. He can borrow from (•overiimcnt 
.£.")0n, and thu^, with C2o0 of his own, he completes the pur- 
chase. ( lo\ erniiient asks that ils L»an of slionld be ropahl 

b} annual iiistaliueiits of £ 20 . fn a period of thirty live years 
the debt, priiu-i[>,il, and iidon'st is then extiiigulslieil, and the 
laml belongs to A. and t«» Ins lieirs for ev<T. 

Formerl\,lie would lui\ e had t(» pas as rent Tliis 

now C'Mses, ami i).iymeids an* as follows - 

mil . .... .... ii 'I I > e 

'lo (Ji)\ ovuim I'l (I a 

£ in (> 

or lens hy £‘2-lNs. tli.iii f(‘rmerJ\‘ panl. 

It may howe\cr he asked, sup[)Osing A. Iins to borrmv tin* 
jf’Joti KMjiusite. in addition toth.* lo.iii I'rom ( h 'N'ernineiit, to 
<. <.»ni[»lete the pui^hasi', how will Ids annual paynienls stand 
d'iu' <iuestion i.-, answered thus • — 


llo-ul m.t £ . i-i a 

( 01 imu'nt ... . . i.’‘> a a 

l''o e-poT -eoiit iiiloio-r mi £J’i » Ij M f> 

C -11 n a 

Kiinuor loiil . . .TJ s «> 

IlU'l’t'tl-O ol’ I'llji iiit'Ml ... s ij i> 


Jiiit if, Oil the other hand, A. has po^HO'.sod r'J.'iO, f.r 
he w<‘uld receive from the bank, «'M an average, J jn*r cent, [ht 
• annum as interest, bis po'^itioii wouUl he as filluw-' ; — 


Tteiul £ 'i l» •> 

Aniiuiil p.i.viiu'iii lt*i .i.-> M'liis lo ( Ii)\ oreiuoiit. ,, 2‘* a 0 

of inieru.sL on £2)'> ,, ."i a 0 

£ :i:i 10 o 

I'cniu’r rent i» 'I- ^ o 

inenviso of rent or charge £ l li o 


Of oour.se, the foregoing calculations wouhl resulr more 
favourably for A., tlu' le.s.s he had to borrow from the (lo- 
vermnent. and tho more he ha<l of his own. 'Phe Irish 
Land Act, if for no other than the purchase clauses of 
which this case is an oxamplo, is a priceless boon to 
Ii eland ; and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. bright, and tho Liberal party 
may well be proud of their legislation in this rc.spect. But 
while thus congratulating Governmout and^ the country in their 
eudeavimrs to heal the wouinls inflicted “during centuries of 
wrong' (to use au 0’< ’omicllism) on the Sister Island, we are 
led to ask if such an Act would not, in many resiiects, do good in 
Great llritaiii. Probably, such an Act for England and Scotland > 
mtKUfied to .suit the different ciivu instances of tho coiuitrics, would 


j be productive of good to the farming intoi-est, and in mauv in- 
I stances, we bolieve, it would be of beueht to tho owners of land, 
j At all eveutH, it might do much to soften the acrimony display- 
I ed by agitators on tho laud quostion, as opportunities would bo 
i given, whereby the number of landlords would be increased. 

' What we desire is a modification of tho laws of entail, and 
j greater facilities for tho easy transfer of land, such as are given 
; by the Act' under consideration. Under its provisions trans- 
j for is made by simply changing a name on tho record, thus 
avoiding that worst of all human ills — an Attorne3r's Bill.” 

ENGLISH FARMING: 

^ 

IIITMGATION AT STOKE PABK. 

For nmiiy years we have recommended Mr. Brown’s system 
, of irrigation : it is much more worthy of our commendation now 
that he has placed his pipes below tho ground, where covetous 
hands eannot steal mu* horse-hoofs Iiiirt tho pastoral life-diffusing 
lead. We have received a report, the truth of which is attested 
by the owner of tlio farm, Mr. CJoleman, which wo subjoin. 
After personal inspection, we liopo to give a fuller account next 
week. 

Tlii.s systciii of irrigation was laid down in tlie end of August 
1870, up»)n 20 acres of pasture land, with a soil chietly comuused 
of a silicious clay, .slightly calcareous, but from a want of loam, 
mould is liable to become crust -hound in dry weather ; it is, how'- 
over, ricli in tlie mineral constitiitents of a productive soil, and 
mav be classed with that of the well-known brick earth of slough. 
On the At li of September, Avith tmiiponiry engine power, water- 
ing was comiuenced, tlie land w«.s top-dressed w'itli the British 
Kiver“<. Irrigation manure.s and irrigalinii was continued at night 
until the end of the month. iNotwitlishimliiig the lateness of tho 
seii*<oii, tin* soil dried up, and veg«‘tatioii having disappeared from 
the .surface since tlu^ proAioiis .imie, yet outlie. tAveuty-third day 
after AA'iileriiig, a very thick .set i^roAvtfi of about 1) inches of superi- 
or feeding gra.s.s was produced, and by tlie middle of October. 
I it became a large crop, wliicli was cut andgi\en to .stall feeding 
cattl»*, and tlie land after Avas siieces.sfiilly gra/.ed with sheep 
until tin* t'nd of llie year, wliib* the adjoining piisture unirrigali'a, 
and in e\ei‘v otlier particular the saiin* as tlnil over which llio 
irri; 4 titioii liud been conducted, rmnained iinprmlucti\ e, altlnmgli 
vain to .Muin* evleiil liad f.tlli'ii diirinLi’ llio aiilninii. 

'rile value of tin* cut grass and the ^va/ing upon the irrigated 
land may lu* e.stinuilt‘d as (‘(pial to liml of an aver(|ge crop of 
turnips, as .such gra.'^s, Aveiglil for Aveighl, is eipially rich in beef 
and million con.slil in nl.s, or its money vnliu* mav be fairly put nt 
£'*■) per acre for an autumn erop. In the .spring of tins A'ear 
(1871), from dehrA'^ in erecting tin* eiiL'ine and punij) now npmi 
the irrigated land, operations Avere not commenced until tlio 
la''( week in Mil roll, and from li\'e to six weeks of the 
be'-l spring wt'atlier for watering and iilllizing inamire Avere 
hist in conse(pi(‘iiee, yet a, Very large crop of Iiav, ehietly pi'rennial 
rve-L'i’aNS wa.s tit for luitting by tin* .second aav'cIv of May. 

It w.is e.slimatecl tn practical jiulges to yield 2^ Inns per acre, 
and from it/« hav ing bei*n .secur'd in tine condition Avit lion t get- 
tin;^ any raip it became the lie.si de.-.ci iption of good lior.se hay, 
and at tlie present duly uiavkf‘t price, its value in London is not 
h*".*' tliaii £'/ ])er ton, as hay not eipial to it lia-^ bei'ii sold during- 
this aod tlie last month from £8 to £if. On cutting this crop, a 
portion »)f il on the .same day was r(*inoved and made into Iniy 
Avilli that upon the unirrigated land, Avliich g^nwe facilities for at 
• nice AA'atering* the ground from Avhich it had been taken. Thi.s 
bad tin* etfocl of producing^ a second crop of pi‘rennial rye-gi'rts.s i)f 
a larg^e groAvtli, which Ava.s fit foi the .scytJie in tho second wetde in 
dill y, .such a result i.s, as a rule, unlmoAvn to agriculturists. A por- 
tion «>f the ground was mea.snred, and tho gi’ass Aveighed, gtiA'o a 
' yield of l:?,‘ tons per acre, or about equal to 2] tons of liay ; while 
the iiiiirng’Jited hind, Avdiieli had it.s lirst crop cut on the sunn* day 
as the irrig-n ted, only g*ave one-fourth of this Aveight as a second 
crop, althoiig-li niiicli rain had fallen during its groAvtli, in the ah- 
, senee of which a mere fraction of this would have hoen the result; 
proA'ing that e\eii in a sea.son such as 1871, the coldest and Avettest 
(from .Vpril to August) tliore has been since 1802, that thi.s system 
of irrigation ha.s n three-fold adA'antage oA’ev uny ordinary means 
pursued by agricuUuri.sts in the cultivation of grass or hay. This 
ari.ses from the I'licilitie.s given by the system for tempering the 
soil, and utilizings manure bv the necessary moisture for promoting 
a perfectly developed and large growth, and from tlie operation 
of watering being conducted during tlie night, at such n trifling 
cost, a continuous process is secured by its application from Marcli 
to Xovember. The quality of such grass being suitable for the 
production of beef and mutton, Avilhont lielp from “ feeding 
stuffs,” is guaranteed, from tho fact of ita ImAung been made at 
.Stoke Park into tJie be.st description of liay ; and this to tlic intel- 
ligent grazier, will be sufficiently coiiA’incing tliat it i.s not to be 
cla.ssed with .such as that obtained bv the “ tlooding system” from 
“ water meadow.M,” or that pi’oduced hy “ sewage in-igation,” 
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The suoceesful reeulte obtained at Stoke Park by the 
Kiyers’ IniMtion, since last September, undoubtedly warrant the 
step just taken by Mr. Coleman, in extending it over the whole of 
the pasture land upon his estate, to the east of the 20 acres put 
down last autumn. The under-ground system of the patentee has 
been adopted over the whole of and ia one which recommends 
itself for every description of cultivation. Its distribution of mois- 
ture is that of a perfect rain shower, according to the power used 
over several acres simultaneously ; and hundreds during the night, 
by the superintendence of an engine-man and a ta^boy, can be 
perfectly watered even during the hottest weather. The whole of • 
the plant of which the under-groimd system is composed, once laid 
down is, so to speak, as permanent as land : it is perfectly ^ciiro 
from injury in the grazing of sheep, cattle, or horses, and will not 
interfere with steam or the ordinary means in use for tho cultiva- 
tion of land. There is nothing to be seen above the smfaco which 
renders it peculiarly adapted for tlio watering of paries niul 
pleasure grounds, and from tlie quantity of water necessary for 
urigating being small, there is no place which possesses a well- 
spnng with ordinaiy resources for storing tho water during autumn 
and winter, but will enable its proprietor to iiTigate many acres of 
land upon this system. 

Tho estimated value of tho pr- duco upon the iivigated and 
uniiTigated land, appended to this report, is for the cut grass and 
grazing of last autumn, witl> tlie luiy cn)i>s in May and July of this 
year, which stand as the value for a seasons’ gi’owth. It may be 
considered that the imusually high prices in .Time and July for hay 
gives an exceptionally high value tor the nrodiico of an acre, but 
if put at the average, per ton for tne last five years, and 

take into account the want of an average t(imperatiire for conduct- 
ing irrigation during the spring and summer montlis of this senson, 
undoubtedly one of the cold(\Mt there ha.s been tor tlu‘ last ten 
years, with the lateness of commencing the irrigation at the end of 
Marcli instead of tho middle of Itobnmry — will sufticiently acctumt 
for the loss of fixiin 1 to 2 tons of hay; this, added to that 
obtained and taken at per ton, combined with tho autumn 

grazing frem August to N'ovemb(*r, would aiuoimt to not less than 
£35f and is not overstaling tlie vahio of an aero of irrigated 
land, from .similar results having been obtained by this description 
of cultivation. 

The item for fuel ami superintendence in report (o0.< per 
acre) is 50 per cent, more than it would have been, had 100 acres 
been imder iiTigalion. 'I'he consumption of the fuel would not 
have exceeded 5 lbs. per horse, power per hour, and for twelve 
hours’ worlring during one liundred •iiiglils (about the average 
time necessaiT in a sea.«>()n) with coni at 1 0 . 7 . per ton, is under 
5,?. per acre, and 1 lie wages of an engine-man at X‘l, and a taji- 
boy at lOif. per week, from hVhrunry to the end of September, 
.and charging' the whole of their time against the irrigation, i.s 
under 10.^. ; but the same snperinfeiidenee with adequate engine 
power would work 500 acres in tlui .same time and induce thi.s 
Item of lOii. to 2s. and with a further saving* of fuel, which 
would undoubtedly b(* obtained, the amount 30??. fi)r it and su- 
perintendence, would th<*n stand u(. 5.s*. to 7.-?, (kf. jxn* acre, wliile 
that for manure, in comparison witli the aiuonnt named in this 
report, would, for gi*nzing and cropping, be reduced by one-half. 
The item tor dung costing per loud, inclutVi^ the cost fn 
London, cartage to, and wntli 20 miles of railway cAiage, 2J miles 
cariage to Stolco Park, labour in tui-uiug: over the manure during 
its being further decoiripo.sed, cartag*o to, and spreading upcm the 
land, and estimated value for the lo.ss of weight, the manure 
sustained by the time it left l.iondon in August 1870, to January 
1871, is an expenditure for maniu’e upon the surface that no other 
system of cultivation, taldng the rislt of the weather, could have 
shewn a profit mwn, such as the British Bivers’ Irrig'atiou has 
shewn at Stoke Park during the present season. 

Particulars of value of produce and cost of production of gra.«>.s 
and hay upon the irrigated and unirrigated land in Stoke Park : — 

UPON THIO IIWIIOATKD LAND, 

Cost of prohuction per acre. 

Interest iii)on plant at A per cent £‘ 1 ID 0 

Siiperlnteiiilcnce and fuel 1 10 0 

Cost of top-dre^ing with BritlHli SiveiV Irrigation 

maniii'e. BeptemHer 1870 . . 2 10 0 

Ditto, with London lioi-ifc and other dung Api'end iukui 

the Aiu*fH0P, 10 loads at 10«. . . 8 0 0 

Ditto, wltli Britisli Rivers’ Irrigation manure In March 

1871. 1 Id 0 

Ditto, In May 1871. .. 140 

Cost of making flrst and second crop of hay . . 2 10 0 


Per acre .. 


19 0 0 


Value of produce per acre. 

Value of flrat crop of grass and grazing autumn, 1870. £ 5 0 0 

^tto, spring crop of hay, 1871. 2| tons at £7 . . . . 17 10 0 
Ditto, summer crop of iuty lii J uly, 2^ tons at £7 . . 17 10 0 


Less by cost of cultivation per acre 
Balance in favour of produce 


£40 0 0 
19 0 0 


21 0 0 


UPON THR UNIBBIOATED LAND. 

Cost of production per acre, 

ToiHireasIng wltli Britisli Irrigation Tnaniirc, Febni- 

_ ary 1871 £ I 16 0 

Ditto. In May 140 


. I May 

Cost of making Brst and scoond crop of bay 


2 0 0 
£ 6 0 0 


Value of produce per acre. 

Prodnoe from June to December 1870— No value. 
Hiiy crop cut In May 1371. If tons at £7.. 

Ditto, ill July, fourtli of tho irrigated crop of 
2f tons, at £7 .. 


£ 10 10 0 
4 7 6 


Less by cost of oiiltivution per acre 
Bulunco ill favour of pi'oduoe .. 


It 17 6 
6 0 0 


9 17 6 


Since irrigation waa commenced iiixm the under-ground syeteni 
for the autumn grazing at Stoke Parle, in the second week o? this 
month, favourable weather wdtli a high temperature has prevailed, 
and an extraordinary largo gi*owtli ha.s been produced upon the 
irripited land, considerably more than that obtained for a similar 
period during the months of May, June, aiul July of this season, 
while the whole of the park and hay land, unimgatod, are at this 
date scorched and dried up 


THE ^LrnFACE-MANUKIXU OF WHEAT 
CHOPS. 


AND (HtVS.S 


Tiik present being a euitnblo period for applying^ aminoniacal 
manures to nutumn-sown wheats, young gra.sse,8, and clovers, and 
meadows, a few practical suggestions as to the u.so of those manures 
may prove of beu(‘fit to farmers. Some per.son.s may be deterred 
this aea.son from pnrrhasing these manures for surface application, 
owing to tho comparatively high prices at wliicli they are vended. 
Tho price of sulphate of ammonia is higher than it was in previous 
years. This hasari.sen owing to tlio demand for llii.s fertiliser. In 
the case of Peruvjaii guano, iVom tlie great variations in quality and 
the general inferiority compared with tho shipments of previous 
years, tho ammonia furnished by tliisniamire is uncertain in amount, 
and may otherwise be procured at a cheaper rate. Nitrate of 
soda is relatively cheaper than Peruvian guano, and the supplies ap- 
parently suttlcient to meet any extra demand. The question, however 
18, will agi*iculturi8t8 be repaid for the outlay necc.ssary to procure u 
suflicient quantity of one or of all these fertilisers for surface- 
manuring y There is sullieient evidence on record to .show that a 
liberal use of limmoniacal manures, sneh as nitrate of soda, pur- 
cha.sed at higlier prices than tho.se at present ruling in the marliet, 
i.s a profitable expenditure of money — the increa.‘ie of grain, .straw 
and najq more than repaying the outlay. No doiiht the que.‘'tioii of 
profit or lo.ss depcud.sin .some moH.8iire upon the price of grain after 
tho manure Iui.s lieen applied to a grain crop, and in tho ca.si‘ of 
manures applied to gi*a.s.s and meadow Inmls upon the price of liay. 
Tho experiments in growing wlieat conducted in the comity of 
Norfolk and recorded in the J'higli.'^li iSociety’.s Journaf^ proved 
that an application of H cwt. of nitrate of soda to the acre, g-ave 
an iucren.se of from <1 to 7 bushels. There are also recorded 
in that Society’?/o?</*>?ft^, numerous experimeiit.s whicli prove that 
tho pecuniary benefits ari.sing from a liberal u.se of aiumoniacnl 
manures to gi*a.sses and clovers intembid to be cut for bay are wi 
considerable as to wamint their more general use along with otlier 
fertilisers. Wo know of unrecorded exjierimont.s whicJi bear out an 
estimate, since made, that cwt. of nitrnto of soda will generally 
increase tlic pniduce of hay made from a mixture of rye grass and 
clovers about 50 per cent.,’ or about one ton per acre. 

There are several reasons why farmer, s .sliould not Iio.sitate 
this season to top-dress nearly the wliole of their wheat and 
young gra.ss fields. It will at once bo apparent to aliuo.st every 
farmer that autumn-sown wheat at the proseut lime are backward 
in growth, and not a few field, s are deficient in plant. Hence the 
necessity for the plants being stimulated by ainmouiacnl manures, 
so that in thin planted field.s they may tiller and in both oases 
may form vigorous stalk.^. Judging* from the present price.s of 
wheat, and the accoimts received from the Continent, more es- 
pecially France, the wheat crop of Europe, in the ensuing harvest, 
will not exceed, if it reaches, an average. In France there is a 
much smaller area than usual under wheat, while in the forty de- 
partments wliich have been overrun by the Qennan army the 
^mage done is stated to be very great, especially in some of the 
best corn-producing districts. Not only have the wheat plant.s 
been trampled down, but a large portion of the land is .still imseed- 
ed. Such lands can produce almost no corn. Besides the inju- 
ries arising from the inroads of the hostile ariaies, the severity of 
tho frost experienced during the winter part^ly killed ofer a 
large area in the north-eastern departments, the wheat plants, and 
re-seeding with wheat has not generally been adopted. In Eng- 
land, the injury arising to tlie wheat nelds from the severity of 
the frost has been so far mitigated by the very general sovmg, 
recently practised, of Talavera and other early varieties of wheat. 


3 Deo. 
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All circumstances, therefore, do not justifv anyone in an- 

ficipalin^r tlmt the ensuing year will be one of cheap com, more 
especially of wlieat. 

As iv jrards the hay crop, the high uriccs which have been 
ruling ill England and France have tendea to diminish the amount 
of hay in Scotland. Although tlie prices have been compara- 
tively high, considerable shipments have been made from porta in 
the Firth of Forth to I'Vench ports — the prices, delivered in France, 
being in some instances upwards of £0 per ton. The hay forward- 
ed tu lOngland has gt-neiiilly been sent by railway. Ine amount 
of the hay crop of 1W70, available for supplementing tliat of 1871, 
is necessarily unusually small ; and the inference from this state of 
matters is, that prices will be rut lier above the avemge. 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to give a few 
plain directions as to the applii'ation of manures to the surface* for 
siiiuulating the gi’owtli of wheat and grass. 

Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia may be used separately 
at tile rate of say J .J cwt. per acre. A niixture, howe\er, of 
nitrate of s<»da and siilpliat*^ of ammonia will gi'iienilly prove more 
efTective than an application of either of these manim‘s singly, 
larticnlurl}’ if the hind is situated in a soiiK'wliat moist climate, 
'ominon salt, at the rate of .‘I to 4 cwts. per acre, may be added to 
llie aiLimoiiiimal manures. If the nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia are to be mived, they should be t lioroiigJilv ineorporated 
and applied at the rate «tf 1 J to li owls, per acre. In tliof>o cases 
where tin* tields are thinly jilanted, l^lit harrows may be passed 
over them after the niamire has been applied, a roller following 
the harrows to compress tin* Ioom* earth at the roots of tlie wheat 
]»lants. If the siuface soil, lioweAor, is very loose, liarrowing 
should be aM)ided, and a hea\ y roller, sucli as ('rosskill, passed 
over b) compress the Miirface, so that the 'wheat plants may not 
wither under the intliieiiee of drying uindsand alternate frost 
and thaw. In districts wln re the climate is liinni<l, and tlie 
rainfall during the summer eon-iderable, a mixture of .siilphale of 
.imnamia and guano from tlie ( 'inelia Islands may be usml to 
top-dress the en»p in the jiroportioii of 1 ew t. of siilpliate of 
ammonia to 'J cwts. of gnano to the acre. If tirst-elass guano 
cannot be obtained, d or I cwts. cif good superjiliosphates may bo 
-ubslitiited with ad\antage. As a rule, after immures have liecu 
applied, the lields should he I'ulhnl. 

In all eases A\here inamir< s are applied on the surface to grain 
crops, it is juhisahle that ime or more jinrtions of the field should 
be left undressed, so that the actual results may lie ascertained. 

Voung gra SSI'S jind cIon ers, wlien in a growing state, quickly 
>liow the fertilising inilueiice of aminoiiiacal manures, especially 
when the weather is damp and comparatively mild. It will gene- 
rally be found prolitable to top-dress young gras>os whieh are to 
be (‘lepastun*d by sheep, as by this means tlie tields will keep a 
greater number of animals during spring — a time when food is 
sc/irce, particularly gra><. 

It is, howeviM’, Avlieii tlie grass crop is intended to be cut for 
hay tliat surface-manuring will prove most protitahle, A mixture 
if nitrate of soda and I*ern\iaii g^uaiio is generally t<) be prefenvd 
to eiilier >nbstance applied siii^li . Much, liowcver, depends upon 
the siluntioii of the Held and the character of the weather during 
Mie months of May and .lime. Nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
aniMionia appears to act iiioio powerfully upon the young grasses 
than upon the clovers, while Fenivian guano stimulates the 
growtli of tlie elovi i*'? as well as of tin* rye grass. .Si.iperphosphato of 
lime can often In* '«iib‘‘tiluled with advantage for Peruvian guano 
— tlie same iiioiiey-valiie being applied per acre. An application 
>f 1 cwt. of nitrate of soiia, ana 'J cwts. of Peruvian 
guano will cost from 4o^. to o().i. an acre, being rather 
more than tin; a\erage value of half a ton of hay. But as 
iho increase in tlie weight of hay is s<*ldom Jess than one 
ton per acre, the expenditure on iiianiires will almost invariably 
be repaid — always pi*ovided tlie season is suitable for the action 
• »f these manures — that is, coiiiparalively moist and mild. When 
the season is unusually dry and arid, the growth of both clovers 
and gnisses is necessarily stunted, particularly that of the latter. 
This was the cas<' in many districts last season, both iu Great 
Britain and in Northern Europe genomlly. But in such seasons 
the market price of liuy is usually above the average, and con- 
Moquenllv, although the increased weiglit of hay may not corn© 
up to the e.xpectation, the profit from the application is usually 
-uHicient te. warrant a more general adoption of the practice of 
top-dvesring young gi'asscs. 

As regards meadows intended to be cut for hay, surface-manur- 
ing generally proves most profitable. The gn^wth of grass is not 
only lai’gely increased, but its nutritive qu^ties are augmented. 
The quantities of ammoniacal substances may be almost double the 
quantities allowed for young grasses. An application, therefore, 
.>f 2 to .3 cwts. of nitrate of soda may bo used, or an equivalent 
quantity of sulphate of ammonia may bo put on to force a luxu- 
nanV gi’owth of the natural ^rasBeB, Phosphatic manures almost 
invariably exercise a marked influence on meadows, particularly 
when applied to those which have been occasionally cut for hay, 
and on which dairy stock have been depastured. Ground bones 
and bone-meal, or superphosphate of lime produced from bone- 
ash, will generally bo found the cheapest source of phosphoric 
acid for application to meadows. Superphosphate of lime manu- 


factured from mineral phosphate is more suitable for comparative- 
ly light soil tlian for clay loams. The quantity applied may vary 
from 3 to 5 or even 10 cwts. per acre. 


PHOSPHO GUANO* 

4 

The application of which to various cereal and root 
crops ill tiiis country has been attended with success is 
now, wo understand, a1x>ut to bo applied in ** fresh fields and 
new pastures.” The Directors of the rhospho Guano Company, 
(Limited), thought the guano would be a useful stimulant for 
I the toKacco plant ; but not wishing to describe it as such without 
I comiieteiit authority, submitted it to the test of Professor 
Voelcker, Oliemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
His opinion (which, it will bo seen, fully boars out the idea of 
the Company as to its value iu tobacco culture), dated the 26th 
August, we hav'e now the opportunity of giving. The Professor 
s.ays : — 

ill reply to your innuiry respecting the use of phospho gnano 
to the tobacco jdant, 1 beg to inform you that, in my judgment, 
pho.spho guano is a valuable fertilizer, which may be used with 
much advantage by (,*ubaii planters. 

It is no longer si matter of theoiy, but a well-i‘stablislied fact 
that manures rich iu readily available phosphates improve tho 
quality of every deseriptioii of agricultural produce, and hasten 
tho maturity of our crops. 

I do not nesitato therefore to say that a manure so ricli in 
soluble phosphates a. s phospho guano, will have a most benefi- 
cial effect upon tobacco, csjiecially when grown on naturally 
unproductive soils, or upon land which has noen too abundantly 
manured with auiiiial organic matters, Peruvian guaiio or 
ammoniacal salts. 

An excess of nitrogenous or ammoniacal compounds produces 
heavy, but imperfectly ripened coarse crops of tobacco, Phospho 
guano, on the contrary, promotes early maturity aud a line leaf, 
and tlms it ia particularly valuable 'when the planter aims to 
Xiroduco tjuality rather than ixuantity. 

On light lanil, which has been much exhausted by tho con- 
stant growth of fjobaeco, I would locommcnd x^bosiiho guano to 
be mixed with muriate orsulplrate ofxiotash iu equal x^roiiurti on, 
and if the planter wishes to grow rather a heavy crop than 
tobacco of the finest quality, he may, -with advantage, use nitrato 
of soda and X)otash salts iu addition to x>bosi)ho guano. — 71ie 
Farnier. 


SEWAGE UTILIZATION. 


Mu. Mec'III writes to us describing a \ isit, on Thursday, to Mr. 
Ilo|x*, Breton’s J’arm, at Horiiclnirch, 3A miles from Romford, 
from which town all its sewage Hows through an 18-inch iron 
X)ix)e, ^Ir. Hope l»ayiiig to the town 2.s*. |jer head or £QQ0 jicr 
annum, for inhabitants using closets : and the cost of the 

town of rai/i^ig all the sewage 25 feet at Mr. IIoxjc’s farms is, 
including cct s, engine-driver’s wages, aud interests .and wear 
and tear of ebgine, al>out .£'300 x>cr annum. Mr. Mechi says : — 

“ My last visit to this farm, ns recorded in your columiw, \va.s 
in Se])i ember. Ever since then, in all weathers, the sewage has 
flowed constantly on the land, which consists of 120 acres of 
X>oor gr.avelly and sandy soil witli occasional veins of stitfer soil. 

I saw the engine-driver and farm men looking as healthy as 
need be, although ho aud the four sewage regulators are for 
ten hours a day in almost immediate contact with the sewage. 
There was the black sewage flowing over tho land, and after 
X^assing through it to the drains, 5 and 6 feet deex^, coming 
out as clear as the finest sx^ring water. The day was very 
warm, so we all had a hearty draught of it without any incon- 
venient result. Mr. Ilox>e uses it over again mixed with sewage, 
exeex^t when there is heavy rain. It thus apxiears that, in his 
case, the flood or rain water mixed with the town sewage does 
not over-dilute it, although the question is arising whether the 
sewage and flood waters of towns and cities should not be sepa- 
rated. I presume that would depend upon tho nature of the 
.soil to whicli it is to bo applied, and also to the amount of town 
water sux>ply. Every croiJ on the farm was looking the picture 
of healthy and abundant growth, and it was wonderful to see 
French Ixians growing on a x>ortion of tho land that was almost 
pure gravel. The temijerature of the sewage during frost being 
many degrees above (reeziiig, the irrigation after a night’s frost 
melts the ice in the ground and enters the soil. Onions^ carrots, 
cabbages, potatoes, strawberries, &c., were all promising, and 
a second cut of Italian rye-grass, 2 feet to 3 feet long, gave un- 
mistakable evidence of the value of town sewa^ os a producer of 
food for man and beast. We are much indebted to Mr, Hope 
for iiermitting, so liberally, a view of these interesting pro- 
ceedings. The Romford sewage c^ounts to about 260 gallons 
X)er minute, average of day aud njght. The engine, therefore, 
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Duts on about 600 gallons a miniito for ton hours. Tho ougine- 
ilrivor has 4s. a-day, and the ciigiiio consumes 11 cwts. of coal 
por day. The parish authorities attempted to rate Mr. ITopo 
on tho amount he paid annually for the sowago, but on his say- 
ing that he was content with this, provided th^ rated all the 
other farmer’s and market gardeners on tho coat of their niamiro, 
they saw tho impropriety of it.” — Thies, 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH FARMING. 



There arc Americans who do not think that tlieir country 
can “ lick creation,” who grumble, in fact, and make ** odious 
comparisons” of themselves. Take, for instance, tho following, 
by ** G. G.,” who writes to tho Alhany CounU'y Qr}tthmnn : — 

The agricultural condition of both countries should be dispas- 
sionately considered, and tho difibrenco of the customs accounted 
for, oftor which tho prices ma<le at tho present day and in times 
past may be comiiared to show what reason there may be to 
complain. 

There cannot be any cause for gnimbling in the cast, for 
everything grown has a ready market, and all kind.s of meat 
and dairy protluco are making prqiW'Hionatoly more than hay 
and grain, which state of the market is a premium for good 
farming : conse<iuciitly, any man having capital or credit to 
obtain live stock, nliLst ho weak in his upper story if he sells 
aught for which he could make more by manufacturing it into 
meat or dairy productions. 

Butter was sold in Orange county since 18()0, at 10, 14, and 
12 cents per lb ; and previous to that d,ito it never went over 
20 cents per lb. Cider was 2 dels, per barrel, and 1 bought a 
first-rate bind quarter of beof at cents jier lb. ; and a year or 
two after, on Long Island, I bought the same quality for (> cents. 
Now, the price of meat and butter is almost treble, and there 
are men to bo found in the State of New York who reduce 
their live stock to sell hay. Can this bo possible? some people 
may say. In days past pork was proportionately low in price, 
yet though the feeding of pigs, thoroughly fat. gives the greater 
quantity of the richest manure for the farm, now very few hogs 
are fed m the east. Tho western men wdio cannot get much more 
tlian half wdiat tho eastern men can sell theirs for, sujiply tho 
great bulk brought to market — in fact the far western farmers 
(lo not obtain half tho price for their pigs. Again, the English 
fanners buy American corn to hel[) to food their bacon, thus 
manufacturing what tho American farmer improverishos his land 
to grow and send to England, into manure for land^ as w^cll as 
into meat for sale, and what makes it more surprising is, that 
the land the American exhausts and completely wears out, is 
his own, wbile what the Englishman improves and so highly 
fertilizes, is held only from year to year under his landlord. 
Eoes not this look very extraordinary? IJowcaii any inielh- 
gont man account for such incongruity \ 

All Kngli.sh tenant-farmer, paying a money rental half yearly, 
and liable to bo noticed out by a six-months’ notice, buys corn, 
brought 3,000 miles, to fatten animals, cliiefly for the sake of 
llio manure. An American Yeoman, owning his land and pos- 
sosing ea[iital to invest in other si>oculations, and qii some iii- 
stanees living in first-class style, sells his hay aijl feeds no 
animals for the purpose of enriching his own propei^, the same 
as tho English tenant does tliat of his landlord. 

Let any sane man dwell on this subject a few minutos ; in the 
first place, it proves that confidence, unusual in any other 
country, is exhiliited by the English tenant, find consequently 
there must bo more honour and nobility in tho aristocracy of 
England than minds devoid of these qualities consider pos.sible, 
and on tho other hand, there must bo little patj iotism in any 
man who will set or follow such an oxaninle. For any man to 
sell hay at 15 dols. per ton, corn at 1 dol. 25 cents per bushel, 
&c., &c., growing no nutritious winter food, and his land requir- 
ing manure, scorns imbecility. ^ 

You cannot argue with such mon. They have no perception, 

" they liave eyes, but Boo not ; and cars, but liear not and 
the blind continue to lead tbo lilind and will, till tho c^mutry 
is ruined, and then what an up-hill fight it will be to regain the 
vitality sold out of the land 1 It is deplorable in tho extreme 
to contemplate the evils inflicted by the present generation on 
future apieulturists. 

Farming cannot pay whore the land is so poor as only to grow 
half crops, and there are not half crops grown on much of the 
best land in the eastern part of the American continent, and on 
at least half of it, the crops do not yield one-third of what 
they would with a renovating system of farming. 

'Ido expense of cultivation would be little more under a good 
system than it is«now ; there would be more labour in harvest- 
ing three times the bulk of grain and corn, of course, but let 
any of those flu’mers who do not like to see such writing as this 
in a newspaper, say whether there would not be nmre prospect 
of remuneration with three-fold crops, oven though the 
expenditure is doubled. But when tho farms are in a fertile state, 

4 DEn. 


when tho land has beeiL brought into a state to grow 75 bushels 
of corn i>er acre instead of 25, and grain, &c., to a comparative- 
ly inci*oa8ed yield, by tho manufacture of most of it into meat, 
p<irk, &c., the croiiping can bo ro[K?at€id ofbencr, so that not 
only will tlioro be 75 instead of 25 bushels per acre, but the 
number of acres on the same farm can be double<l, os there will 
be such a vast increase of manure. 

I have grown white tuniins on this continent which had 
bottoms large enough to feed to hops in July, which in hot 
weather are a wonderful help when given raw, just as they are 
carted from the field ; clover can be given previous to this 
time, and with a moderate quantity of corn or grain, tho hogs 
will grow os fast again, and food with tho growth, for this vege- 
table f(MHl i.s what is wanted for pigs of any ago to keep them 
healthy, and make them paV for foechng. Boots are required 
ill this country (piite as nnieh as in England ; they can l>o grown 
and fed on the land in tho inontlis of S(!ptcmber, October, 
Xovciuber, luul a part of December, and in the north there may 
ho very fine white turnips for auglit requiring them all through 
Aupuftt. Do not lot anyone say this is theory, for there is 
DOBitivoly nothing 8tate<l hero, or in any of my writings, which 
t have not carried out myself, or which I cannot practically 
illustrate again. 

There is another inatlor to mention in the agriculture 
of America and England, which is of yeiy much more 
importance than some may imagine ; it is the ago at which 
animals are fed for the butchers. Cows and owes are kept in 
tlio herd and flock too long, for it is very had policy to fatten 
old cows or owes ; it takes inoio to feed them, ami when njady 
for market they make less money. English farmers are very 
particular in this respect. With swine, the error in America 
is ill not making tlieiu heavier weights, for if farmers^ would 
fatten from tho time of birth, instcafl of half-starving pigs the 
first six montlis of their hfe, ov^ery one of tho pigs only weigh- 
ing 200 lbs. would bo 400 lbs. or more. 


STEAM CULTIVATION. 

4 

The following is the full text of tho Memoranda made by 
Professor Wilson, of the Edinburgh University, and Mr. P, 13. 
Swinton, HolyiiBank, upon the working of the Thomson engine 
and Fiskeii’a system of steam cultivation, to tho Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, They will bo read with in- 
terest at the present time — 

Tho ploughing took Y»lace in a largo field at Dunmore Park, 
which had lain about 40 years in grass, and was nearly level 
The soil was a strong clay, and in good order for ploughing. 
Tho ei^iiie is of 8 horse power, and weighs 7^ tons, with verti- 
cal boiler ami cylinders. It runs on three wheels witli India 
rubber tyres, each 2 feet broad, and covers a space 7 feet wide. 
Tlio stoam-guage, when the engine was drawing tho plough, 
indicated a [U’cssure of fropi 120 lbs. to 125 lbs. per square inch. 
Five cvvt. of co.ll and 700 gallons of water are stated to bo con- 
sumed in a day of nine hours. The plough is a balaiico-plough, 
Tiiadc by Gray, of Uddiiigst()iic,aud is tho first of the kind which 
h;i8 hceii constructed. The plough had three mould-boards. 
TJio engine travels on the imploughod land, dragging tho 
])lough behind it. »Tho length of furrow was 12j chains, or 
275 yards. Tho furrows made by tho plough were 6 inches 
deep by nearly 9 J iiiclies broad, and were fairly turned, consid- 
ering tnat the ploughman had not much experience of tho 
work. A heading, 20 yards wide, was left at each end of tho 
field for turning the engine. To travel tho distance of 275 
yards and to turn tho engine, and attach it to the plough ready 
for tho return journey, occupied a space of eight minutes ; and 
tills required considerable activity on the part of tho engine- 
driver, when turning tho cugino. The engine was driven by one 
man, with a boy to attend the fire, and watch the prossure and 
water-guages. The engine carried a supply of coals suflioient 
for four hours’ work and four hours’ supply of water. The 
plough was steered by one man, whoso duty also was to hook 
and unhook tho engine to the plough at the coinmoncement and 
Olid of each journey. At the rate at which the engine and 
plough were working, viz., throo furrows, 28 inches wide, and 
275 yards long, or 214 square yards, in eight minutes, the time 
required to plough an inqierial acre was within a small fraction 
of three hours ; and supposing the plough to work nine hours 
a day which, taking the average length of days in the plough- 
ing season, is a full allowance, it would turn oyer 3 imperial 
acres per day, or about what three pairs of horses would have 
done. It was observed that while the three ploughs turn over 
a space of 28 inches wide, the engine- wheels cover a space of 7 
feet wide, so that tho wheels of the engine pass three times 
over tho land before it is turned by tho ploueh. It was also 
noticed that the cugino passing over tho land depressed the sur- 
face about inch, and the soil was also compressed to this extent. 

The Highland Society’s self- registering dyiianometcr, made by 
Messrs. Easton, Amos ; and Audersou, of London, was tried on 
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the I'ni-irir and 1 liror-fiirrowt'd jdoiigli, auil indicatod a draught of 
tilcwL A coninnuj swiiig-plongh, drawn by two horses, was 
tried to ascertain the dilfcronce in draught on the land in its 
natural state and where ilie engine ha<l passed over, and it wag 
lonnd that tlie land, where coinpre.ssod by the engine, required 
an iuMitional power equal to the draught of 1 ewt. the single 
plough making b cwts. on the unpressed land, and 7 cwts. on 
that which the engine liad passed over. The committee were 
desirous of seeing the engine and plough at work on stubble or 
l>loughod land, but Lord Dunrnore had no field on which it 
foiild bo shewn. Tbc committee would also wish to see the 

engine and plough trieil in a field with considerable slope, 
liord Duiiinoru banded to the committee the following state- 
nieut of the cost of his apparatus, and of the daily expeuaiiure in 
working it ; — 

i»f oriKisc, S.lior«o pourcp .. .. £700 o 0 

of thrcc-fuiruwcd .. 7o 0 0 

UotfL or a/\iiLc» tank ... 30 0 0 

£siki 0 u 

Tnirroftt oTi fl-Iiornc p(*w0r ciifflno nt 6 per ccmiI. . . £.'ir» i> o 

Deprofmtiuu in value ttnil wear and tear, 7 per cent. V.i o o 

I'fll o 0 


AUdwiiiprcnRineto Iteuiidcr f-tonni, rour days a n-eok 
- liOs 8, wLicb KiVL'rt Hj». Id. an daily roat lt*i 
011^1110 .. .. .. .. . ..£081 
VIcmifliK, rust £70, hL 5 por rout, uu outlay, and Tipor 
feat, for wfiir and tear £7 par aiiuuin, aiul for 
1<K) >v(irkiTif^ diiVH, that would Itc in .'><f por iIilmii 0 15 
Tank wuM pohI £:«), wbifli at lO per rout. £1 per 
auuiiiii, would Ki\e for lOO iln^ H .. .. .. 0 0 7 

Kukuio dii\er'8 wa^'o.*^ at foi 0 d.i^a .. 0 4 O 

ItoVH, at li. por ditin . 0 10 

l'louf;iiiiian at 2if 0*L j'or diom . ... .. t) 2 G 

(Joal at 4//. i>ur cut., o cutd. .. . .. 0 18 

Oil and waste . .. ,. 0 o 0 


£>111 0 

Autumn stubblc.s — in ten hours ploughing, wu could do 7 aenvs 
easily c<iual to 2,4. 9d. i>or acre ; spring ploughing lea, 5 acres, 
eipial to [in. 1U(^. 

Fisheus* nysfo.m of 

ir,aving, together with Professor Mactiuorn llaiikino, been 
appointed by the Society cs a deputation to inspi ct the working 
of the “ Fiskon system” of st«aiii tillage, ^u-ocsjcded (A[>ril 
ID) to the farm of Oflbrton Hall, near Sunderland, in tbo occu- 
pation of Mr. II. M'Laren, whero tlio “ sy.steui” lias been in 
oporation during the past winter, 4tD acres, we wore 
iiiforiued, having be.eu ploughed or cultivated on the farm sinec 
Octobtu’ last. Professor Macquorii Kaiikine was unfortunate- 
ly unable to attend. Tlic farm is of au undulating surfjice 
of about 500 acre-s in extent, and lying on tbo magnesian 
liinoRtoiio. The fields appeared to have been deeply tilled, 
and tbo soils of vai^'iiig textures were in n dry aiaKnalile 
condition. AVhen wet, their teinicity would be gre.'itly 
iricreaso<l. Tlioro were no stones or other obstacles met 
with wliilc the work was under our ob.scrvation. Ilefore 
giving the n;sult of our iiispoetion, it w’ill be well briefly 
to de.scribo the peculiarities of tlie “ Fiskeii system” <if working, 
as, although it na.s been bcfoio the public for several years, 
from variou.s circumstanecs it lias lint hitherto taken a promi- 
nent position in the competitive trials (»f .sUMui-till.ige, which 
have from tiiuo to time been held. 'Phe “ systeiu” difters 
iiiaterially from the other “ round-about” . modes of applying 
steam power to tillage purpo.ses. Tin; engine which gives oil' 
the power may be nlaccd iu any oonvonitMit .spot a<ljoining the 
land to be plougUea, on a roadway, or by a .spring of water 
for instance, anil tl 10 powaT gi\en off is conveyed I ly mean.s of 
light hemp rope (J inch diamotcr) travelling at a high velocity 
— say 21 to 2.'> miles per hour — I'oiiml the area t<* be operated 
upon, and comiaunieatiiig with two windlasses placeil on ojiposite 
Rides (headlands) of the land to be tilled. This high velocity, 
when coinmuniealeilto tlu’ windlasses is, b} asiiiqile mecnKinicIil 
iirraiigemont, reduced to any desireil speed — s.iy 2 to 3 miles 
per boar. This change of velocity being nesssarily a.s.soeiated 
with the coiTcsi)onding ini-rease of tension or the ropc.s 
in the exact ratio of the rate of nuluctii n of velocity (le.ss, of 
couvse, the amount coiisuiikkI by friction, A’c). Thius an initial 
velocity of 30 miles an hour, w’hoii reiluccd at the wiudljvs.s to 
2 mile.s an hour, would corre-siioud to an increaso of tension 
(hauling power) e<ji\al to the rate of reduction — or 15 to 1. 
A strain or imll of 1 cwt. on the hemp travelling nqK* at the 
engini) i.s theroftwe increased to a strain of 15 cwts. on the 
hauling rope (steel wire) working between the windlii.s.sc.s. In 
the ti-ansmisBion of {>owor from the engine to the working 
implement, a lo3.s will always take nlace, greater or 
less iu jiroiKirtion to the extensibility and elasticity of the 
travelling rope, and to the friction of the various moving pai*t.g 
of the engine and tackle. The implement— whether nloiigh, 
<‘ulbivator, or haiTow — is drawn by the steel wire rope backwards 
and forwards between the windlasses at any speed that may bo 
desired. The mechanical arrangements of the windlasses enable 
the man in charge to haul them forward at the end of each 
“ bout” and id.'bo to .stop and .start the implement at work the 


I’cqnircd distance with perfect precision, without commiinicat> 
ing with the engine driver. Owing to some delay in reaching 
the farm, wo found the work already commenced on a 14-aore 
field, of an irregular parallelogram shai^e, with a slight, but 
increasing gradient, along the time of w^orlung. , The engine was 
placed near the entrance, and close tO'a watercourse, from which 
it pumped its own supply. The engine was one of Cleyton and 
Shuttleworth’s 12-horso power double cylinder traction engines, 
with 8'25-inch cylinders, and 12-iiicn stroke, and ha^iig a 
grooved” fiy-wlif^el 5 feet in diameter round, and by W'hich tho 
travelling rope was driven at the same speed as that of tho 
jxiriphery of tho w’hool, itself. The engine consumed about 
cwt. of coal, per hour, when at full work. The travelling rope 
was ^ inch in diameter, and made of the best Manilla hemp 
expressly for tlie w’ork, in lengths of 2.50 yards, each length 
weighing about 112 lbs. Five lengths wore required for the field. 
The roi)c, 1,250 yards in length, and weighing about 6 cwts., was 
carrujd round the field at a height of about 3 feet from the 
ground on light porters, with friction pulleys placed at distan- 
ces iq>art of 50 yards on tho light and 30 yards on tho slack 
side of the windlass. The proper tension of tho rope was regu- 
lated by a lightening pulley under tho control of the engine- 
driver. While at work wo timed tho speed of the travelling 
rope and found it varying from 35 to 40 miles an hour. The 
“hauling” rope was of steel wdre, Jth inch thick, and 800 yards 
long, tnpial to a straight draught (furrow) of nearly 400 yard.s 
long. 'J'liti implement at w^ork was one of Fqwlors reversing 
cuUivator.s, working 7 tinie.s, and covering a breadth of (I feet, 
and set a depth of 8, inci ea.sing to 11 inches. The field h.ail 
been .'iteam-iiloiighed with a lOdiy H-fiinow in autumn, and 
was now being cultivated for pot!itoe.s. Tho ilistance between 
th(j wiiidlasses (headlands) was about 200 yards, and tho averngii 
length of furrow was 190 yards. The double “ bout, including 
the turning at both end.s, took from four-and-a-half to five 
uunute.s, aecording to tho depth of working, giving a working 
! rate of about 2 acres per hour. The wire liauling rope, we 
iioticeil, wa.s allowed a trial on the ground, Mr. M’Laren 
considering that tho friction and extra wear and tear of ro[>e 
was not equivalent to the cost of porters and attendants. ^Plie 
work was done in a perfectly sati.sfactory manner, no hiteli or 
iliflieulty was experienced in any of the niovonionts of the 
iiuplemeut or of tho machinery. ’Pho fiy-wheel made from 
ISO U> 200 revolutions per minute, and the pre.s.suro increa.sed 
from 00 Ib.s. to 75 lbs. per square inch, as the depth of working 
was int;rea.sed. Every part of the niacliiuery appeared to be 
under perfect and immwliate contr<»l. At our requo.st, 
the cultivator was stojiped several tunes while working 11 
iiK'hcs ilepth, ami started immediately, without any ap- 
parent ddliculty or strain on the macIiiiKjry. Tho iiuiiiher of 
pers<ui.H engaged was four — two windlass men, one plough mai', 
anti one engine man. From these datsi it i.s soon that (at 70 Ihs. 
pres.sure) tlie engine wjis giving ott‘ a power cijiial to about 
twenty horses, while the cultivator wa.s at his work. Nob 
having jiny means (dynamometer or friction breaks) at our 
command to see how this power was consumed, that is to say, 
tlividctl between the working of the. engine itself, of tho“ travel- 
ling” ami of the “ hauling ’’ rope, and of the windlasses, we 
could only obtain information from ono Mr. M’Laren, who 
gave us following as the result of his practical obstTva- 
tions :■ — engine, wbeii working at the rate of 160 revolutions 
jier iniiuite, required a pres.sure of 8 lbs. per square inch to set 
its own parts in motion, and an increasing pressure of 12 lbs. per 
squaio ineli, or 20 lbs. in all, to give motion to the full length 
(1,800 yanls) of tho “travelling” rope. Tliis would be equi- 
valent to a consumption of rather more than 2-horHe iiovvor by 
the engine, ami of 3-horBc jiower by tlie rope, or a loss of at 
loa.st 5-horse power before ti e strain or jmll reaches the wind- 
lasses. These details re(|uiro to be te.sted by direct and careful 
experiment, as also docs tho power consumed by working the 
windlasses, before any just estimate of tho effective force or 
actual working efficiency of the tackle can be arrived at. 
Anotlur important clement for consideration, which has 
a direct money eijuivulont in tho calculations, is the timo 
reijuired to set and iwljust tho tackle, to take it down 
again, and shift it to another locality. Mr. M’Laren in- 
formed us that they could begin to work in two-and-a-half hours 
after the engine andtackle reached tho spot, and that they could 
take all up again iu one and a quarter of an hour, or about 
four hours in all. Mr. M’Laren also informed us that he had 
ploughed a field of 33 acres wi thout having to shift the tackle at 
all, and another of 55 acres without having to move tho engine 
which was placed advantageously close to a supply of water. 
Wo were also informed that the engine and the whole of tho 
tackle had remained out in the tielola during the whole of the 
winter, and certainly without any apparent deterioration to 
rope or machinery. The main advantageeT claimed for tho 
“ system,” simplicity and economy of working arrangomenis of 
first outlay, and general adaptability to fieUls of varying size 
and Rlia|>e appear to bo substantially borne out by tho practical 
success It hits achieved on Mr. M’Larcn’s farm. Until, however. 
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it ha» been cuiocrtaiiied by dii^t and carefnl testing what 
auiount of ^lower is consuined by friction, &c., and what aiaouiit 
of tiine is consumed by the aiTungemont of the tackle, it is not 
jMMsible to give any judgment as to the practical efliciency of 
the system,’’ or^ its oomiiarutive goonomical application. If 
the voraot ou these points be satisfactory, we shall no doubt 
H<x)n see another and a priweiful competitor for public favour in 
the field of ateani-tillage, and Mr. Fiiweu will bo entitled to the 
thanks of the agricultturol conimuiiity for having successfully 
worked out a new niotle of applying steam-power to the 
mechanical forces of the farm. 

P. B. SwiXToy, Holyn Bank. 

John Wilson, Edinburgh. 

Edinhtwght A/rnl *28, 1871. 

Ao/e : — Altliouffli wc liavo Miiil that tho rate of working of tlit> apparntiM, 
whfii under our tdiaervatioii, wu8 alK)iit 2 aercH {ht hour, it ia right to men- 
tion that, having left the hold for al^uit un hour, on our rrtiini we found 
that the amuiint of work done in oiir aliHenix) wan only to acrcH per 

hour. From 'sliatever caiini; thin 4 tro£<e, there did nut upia^ur to Ik* any want 
of 8teani-power, tui wJieii tlio engine W4i4 tftopiwU, Hleuui immediately blew 
off from the snfelv-valve. 

P. B. SWIXTON. 
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Tine BlLLOCIv-FOLD, 

BY J. J. MKClir. 

Thkhk arc several reasons wdiy fanner.** prefer slieep to bullocks 
ns the more profitable animal ; 'when folded, nil their niniiure is 
nt once supplied to the soil ; 1.'i-14th8 of it is urine, (by far more 
vnliuiblc tiian the soil), and it sinks at once int/O the soil, where 
its most usefid portions are arrested and retained for the food of 
plants. There is, in fact, no waste ond no expense in tlui.s ap- 
plying the manure, but w ith bullocks, in the onnnarv fnrni-vard, 
there is waste of manure by rain or the drip]»ings from iintroughcd 
buildings ; then there is carting to a diing-henp, unloading, turn- 
ing it over, refilling, and rccartiiig, and a further waste by 
exposure and washing. 

There is also a great w’ostc of valuable straw, wdiich might 
more profitably Im used as fw)d. All these evils and losses arc 
cau.sed by open farm-yanls, the abolition of which 1 am endeavour- 
ing most strenuously to enforce. I kn<»w the difticultv of over- 
coming old attachments. T w^ns pnng t*) say prejudices, but I 
cannot believe that my brother agriculturists wdll, in this enlight- 
ened age, sacrifice their pockets nt the shrine of their nreiudice, 

I am, therefore, alxmt to prove in this paper that tlie buUoiTc-fold, 
or covered yard, is almost as uncostly and lieneficial to the farmer 
as the slieep-fi»ld, and that it has very great advautiges over tJie 
tiiming-oiit and roaiuiiig-Ht-lai'ge system : in fact that, 4is regards | 
the health and pntgress of the aniinals, the quality <»f the manure | 
and the cost of its applicathm, the bullock-fold or covered and 
enclosed yard has an immense advantage over tlic ordiuary (»peii 
farm-yards with sheds. j 

1 don't expect ev'enbody fo believe this. T I’eiiiember the time i 
wdien ev'ery'body did not beliei'e in gas, steam, railway.**, or ' 
telegnipliy, ' so 1 shall not l>e surprised or displett.sed At such a ■ 
iiiisMief. M 

The health and propess of the animal, and the qiffliity of the | 
manure in enclosed ana covered yards, depend iijion certain arrange- ■ 
ments, which I wdll detail ; and it must be reineiiibei*ed that I j 
i»ni speaking with the authority of a practiad experience of | 
twenty-five years. At a recent agricidtural meeting, when I i 
recommended covered and enclosed yards, there was a general | 
exclamation that animals there would be uiihealtliy, and so they j 
would under the following conditions 

f>ne of the greatest curses of agriculture is want of ventilation, I 
and it is this which causes farmers to believe itt and prefer open , 
air. The poisonous exhalations from mir skins and from our | 
lungs, as well as those from unikials, must prove injurious to < 
liealth, unless permitted to escape and to be n^placed by pure ! 
air. Ev'ery public man and many private persons must know by I 
their feelings, and shew it by their gaping that confinement in ah ! 
unv'entilated room (shut up in a close bi»x, in fact) is discomfort- j 
ing, distressing, and unhealthy. Fortunately for Britonn, | 
the open fire-place and lofty chimney cause n drauglit, and | 
come in mitigation of evil cnnsequeiices ; but there are no | 
chimneys in our bullock stalls and stables. Ninty-niiie out | 
of a hundred of even our new farm-sheds and stables have no open- 
ings in the roof, consequently fanners, from ciwtly experience, pre- 
h*r open yards and sheds for their horses, because they know that 
their aniimds would be unhealthy in these closed boxes or apart- 
immts. Jjouvre boards in the roof are of little use, for the air 
Hows in nt one side and out^ at the other, without entering the 
body of tile enclosure, one large circular or square opening 

in tne roof will not permit the hot air to escape ; but divide the 
opening into two parts or two circular opimings, and you at once 
A‘t a circulation— the hot and foul air g*-»ing up one oiieiiing, and 
;old fresh air coming down the other. 

5 DKC. # 


In the case of the louvre board, I use a dependent board, about ^ 
one yard deep, aud I can see by the steam that the freah air entering 
at one side of the louvre boards drives the air or steam down- 
vv'ards, and forces it up and out at tiie other side, thus causing 
eonstaut change and circulation of air. 

I have also opening of about 9 inches by 3 under the wall plate, 
and above the animals, w'hich increases circulation in hot weather, 
t'aiidles go out where there is no circidation of air for want of fresh 
oxygen, imd we are only living candles or fires on a larger scale. 

1, some time since, quoted an interesting instance of the evil effects 
of want of circulation of air. A well-known Yorkshire agricultmist 
■ had a long enclost'd shed for his calves, and very siicccsdhil he was 
as regards their liealth. The shed had a do<ir at each end, and 
somehow or other one of these doors would be frequently left 
t>pen, Ht) afte'r some yeaw, one doorway was built up and dosed. 
Once so lucky with liis calve.**, now a change tot)k place, and many 
losses happened. No one could ticcoiint for this imfavourable 
change, but at last it was thought that the building up of the door 
might have had some iiiHiiencc, so that was rc-opened and the calves 
again prospered. In my place of business, in Regent street, 
where wo hum fifty gas lights, the heat and effluvia were annoying 
and injurious to our goods and health, until we adopted Watson s 
ventilators, which at once put us all right. They consist simply 
of a tiilxj divided vertically, with a dome to keep out rain ; wo 
know in a few moments, by our feelings, whether they are open or 
closed. 

The di.seases in our pigs^ arc often caused by want of 
(‘iivuliCling air ; they hurdle together and poison the ai- 
mosplieiH", especially on soft barley straw, which })eriiiits 
no nir to pass under them. On Is^arded fioors witli 
oiieiiings, or sparred fioors, no evil residts can occur, because 
the air circidates lieneath and among thmii, and the impure air 
i.H carried awav. AVlien I had .31 K) jiigs closely packed on sparred 
floors with a deep sjince under them, I never l»nd diseoso among 
them, although many farmers thoiiglit there would be. Shut up 
horses in n cl<>.so stahh*, and some of th«*ni will get farcy or other 
complaints. A putrescent, unchanged air, must prove injurious to 
both man and b(*ast. One fertile 8oui*ce of liuig-coniplaint, fever, 
and disease in cuttle, is variatir)n of temperature. Woolly animals 
are less subject to it» than hairy ones, and one of the great 
advantages of the enclosed and covered yard-system is equable 
leiupcraturo. 

I remember dividing a lot of cattle, patting six of them in a 
i bam, the rest in the enclosed shed with sparred floors. The bam 
I d(M)r was opened once a month for threshing, the aniiiiaU cold 
I mid lung complaint, the others in the shed were perfectly healthy. 

I -Vs aiitiinm approaches with its wet days, cold nighis, easterly 
I winds, and luuir frosts, ihen*. also comes ill-healtii among our 
i cattle. This is not the cose in well-venti^ted, enclosed, and covered 
shed.**. At this seas<>n of the year, while animals are putting on 
their winter great-coats, they should be most carefully housed. 

The I 0 SSC.S by turning out liorses, os w’cll as cattle, is very con- 
siderable and alarming in its total. In the shed, with sparred 
floors, I liave not lost an animal for twenty odd^years, and scarcely 
any in the otliers. During the cattle pla^^le, ivith seventy cattle, 
young and old, wo csca}>ed the disease, although our neighbours 
.suffered. 

But while commciuling bullock-houses, a word of warning is 
necessary. If you utter hoa^ily, as in the own farm-yard, you 
will have fermentation and disease. Straw should be used very 
sparingly juilt enough to keep the animal clean. He will tread it 
down into a wet paste, and thus exclude air which otherwise 
would, with loose iieavy littering, pmduce femicntatioii, flre-fang- 
ing, and disease. We seldom remove the manure until it is 18 
inches deep, short, and fit to go at once ou the land. I prefer a 
shed that will hold a score of bidlocks. Hhort-homs 8*x)ii agree 
together. In single boxes they caiinoi tread the litter close to the 
sides. 

Drafted ewes fatten quickly in houses, the food prepared aud 
brought to them. At Tiptree it would 1x5 a vain attempt to 
fatten them in the open field on the roaming-at-large principle. 

This Is contrary to the general impression, but there is no mistake 
as to the fact, and as to what is the more profitable mode. In feed- 
ing .stock, we should study nature. A good piisturo contains a 
great variety of grasacH, Viiiying in comjxjsition at time of ripening, 

&c. jjct us take llie hiiil ancl supply a variety to our shedded 
animals. Mr. Ilorsefalls' admintble practical and chemical prac- 
tice in the matter of stock-feeding is recorded fidly in Vols, XVII. 
aud XVI II. of the Royal .Vgricultural iSoc-iety’s .lourual, and 
desenes, and will rejmv, a careful study. For growing animals, 
variety of f(X)d adapted to their wonts* is indispensably necessary, 
for their frame must bo built up with all the reouisite materials, 
or they will never lie perfect and profitable animals. 

My animals, whether in the field or in the house, are fed on 
cake, hay-chaff, .straw-chaff, com (ground), malt combs, bran, 
roots pulped, or green food cut into chaff, a little condiment, and 
rock-salt to lick. In these wc have matter for the formation of 
Ijoiie and muscle, and other portions of tho body. 

Our ideas in regard to stock arc still very pastoral. When I 
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fifiv tluii I hH\t‘ only ono-tAvolfth of my land in nevnianont pasturo, 

I tun nsK^ d, “ tlun, liow can you fei'd your hIock i'*’ I reply, “ witli 
hf^ans, nat.M, <*l(jvcr, larow, infin^'‘old, turnips, and kliol vahi, sup- 
nleniiuited with the straw of all the crops cut into chaff, and aided 
l)\ ciike.” 

it is wortljy of notice and rcinenibrance that the Pn/.e Oxford 
rarni of H(K) acres had only HO acres t>f poor, ill-conditioned pas- 
ture, and that the praise and j)ri/c were ;n\en for the well-managed 
and pr«>ducti\e araljle land. The live stoek question is a vital one 
for agriculture. Tlie liuiidred and t>dd oan(lidatt\s for onr A^rri- 
c-nlliiral bein‘\olent Institution almost iinariahly jn-eface the 
4*auses of their misfortune hy “ losses on live sto<*k.‘’ Nor can 1 
wmnler at tliis wln*n I see and know )iow inellicient and improper ; 
is, too often, its manairement. A siidde)) oliaii^re 4>f wind to tlie 
north or «»ast, hoar frost oji iJn^ food, and other causes (jf dis(*.nse 
and deatli, to which exposed animals are lia))le, iiitliet immense 
loss on n;rricnltnrists, and should warn onr laml-owners te) j)ro\ ide 
the means for prex^mtiiifr casualties, and farmers should leain 
t<f helie\e in tlie use of them. 

1 have named tlie Imllock-fold because it is the same in effect as 
tliouffh the bullocks wtMV folded <in the land. Xothiii^ is AMistc-d, 
tor all the manure, solid and liciuid, is supplied to the soil, and at 
1 he smallest cost. No artiMcial iiuuuire can coiiipan! in cost or | 
effect with tliis. j 

Jt appears t(» many reniarkabb* tluit there should be searndy any : 
smell from thi^ manure. If there wa>, it ^\^»lll(^ be a siirii i*f | 
improper and excessive litterin;;. 'J'he maimre is so trodden and i 
compres.sed that air is exeluded, Jiiul beat, fermentation^ and i 
MiieU prevented. When, bo\v**V('r, the maimre is broken up by ^ 
ft*rkin;,^ it into cart.'i, its smell and power arc miiui.stakeable. ; 
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honi) N.vpiKU ON XKJLorrKintv fauminc;. | 

The folbiwin^^ Minnie byllis FAcellencv the Oovernor, dated < 
Ootacanmnd, September : 2 :^, No, I *U, is jmblished ^ ' 

The (lovernment possess, in tin' Superintendent of the F\peri- i 
mental and Model h'anns at Sydapel, an e’vperieneed and dis- 
criminatin;4“ A;4‘rieulutrist, wbost' seiwiees they are about to emidov 
on a laip' seale in the impro>ement of husbandry tbrouLrlnmt the 
country. The scheme for the institution of provincial farms, ' 
wbb'ir the (lovernment have sanctioned, has ivferi'noe to onltiva- 
lion in the plains, and with reason, for tlie plains have tin* first 
<•^1111 on onr attention. 'Pbe bill ranges of t be Presidency do. i 
however, also offer a lee-itimale subject of inquiry in this i*especf, 
and the Neil^dierries, as the seat of tlic (to\ eminent Sanifariuiii, of 
an increasing;’ planting*’ interest, of an indeja inlent Kn^disli po- 
]mlation, of lar;re establishments for the support and education 
of J'lii^disli and Fast Indian youths, ainl of ii Native population, 
cnihodyiujc a cultivating'’ and a pastoral trilie, w'ould justify a j 
.speciaTinvesti<ration. With this viewM would direct ^Ir. Pohert- i 
son to proceed to Ootacamiind, when he can best be spared from ' 
ln.s empbiyiueiits at the Presidency, for the purpose of reportin^^ to 
( {overniueiit on the priidiictive capai-ities of the district, and I ; 
would direct his attention to tlie follow ill”- points in particular, 
but not limitin'^ him to these : — 

, 

I’e Itu' eapjdiilities of the hills fur tlic ]»ur]»o.’;Cs of breedins lior^cs, hurmil 

e. 'iItU’, and siuH-p. , 

'l\» tbe fadlitu-s whicli tiu-si? IuIIh may afford for the iie-litufiou of >inall ; 

f. iriiis mi the Kuropeuii sy^tom, worked in part, at least, hy Euiopoaii lalxiur. ' 

'I’o llio improvemont of tlw husbandry of the lullqieople. i 

It may be doubted whether the Neiljrben-y Jlill.-!, would ever be i 
well-adapted for breedin^^ horses cheaply of a superior quality, \ 
such as are demanded for the Army. Jiorses w'ould not be able i 
to run nut w ith safety in all parts of the plateau duriu;? tJic whole 
Year; they would require protection at nijrlit, artificial fodder, 
iind .skilled superintendence, (lood sti^ck miirlit, no doubt, be j 
bred bv private parties as a matter of taste, Init it may be doubU'd ; 
w hether (.Tovernmeut would find such an nndertakin;^ profitable. 
Ne^e^tlu*lesa, the que.stiou of hor.se-breediu;r on the lulls Is one 
w hich may deserve to be examined by a person more competent 

ilecide it than I pretend to be. 

The luiriied cattle of the hills are eitlier a degenerate Mort of 
Native cattle, or a ci*o.ss between the European and llie Native 
breeds. The latter does well, but I que.slion whetlier tlie proper 
Furo]K'an races have been selected. Tlie Kiiropeaii blood Jia.s 
yenerally been imported fmni Australia, and I sii.spert that the 
Fnjrlish ahort-horn is usually tlie parent of the AiistraliHii sU>ek. 
No one would, however, in Great Jiritaiii turn out the sliort-horii 
stride at a hi^rh elevation in a moist climate. It has always 
appeared to mo that the West ]Ii<rhland breed mi^lit prove to be 
w'elFadapted to thc.se hills, either as a pure stock or crossed with 
the country cattle. They would n.scend the liiprhest steep.s, stand 
very stormy weather, con.sume a rouprh description of hcrbag (3 
when there is {fi’asa on the pfiound, and bo satisfied with a coarse sort 
of hay, imder the, simplest cover during the great heats, and the 
heavy stress of the monsoon. Mr. Robertson would, however, on a 
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careful inspection of th(» gi’asses of the country and of the 
existing sorts of cattle, Native or ci'ossed, and on due consideration 
of the toniperatnie and rainfall, be able to decide whether an 
improvement in the breed of cattle on these liills is to be sought 
in selection or importation. The report at Wdftington and the 
I mavkct.s of Goonoor and Oot&canmiid Offer a steady demand for 
1 beef, wliicli i.<« at present supplied, in a great measure, from the 
1 plaiiH, tliongli the pastures of the plateau would appear to be 
I capable of supiMiting more numerous lierds than are driven oxer 
them at the present moment. 

A far greater boon to these liills, tlian a good breed of cattle, 
xvtuild }je an appropriate breed of sheep, for, in addition to the 
meal supply, tliero would be wimiI for which a ready sale would bo 
obtained in the country. The Native sheep of the adjacent plains 
in the ('<»inihutore District would be too delicate to run out on 
these inonntain.s all tlie year round, and the crosses which have 
I been, up to the pro.sent time, effected with Eiiroiieon breeds hB\e 
' not, in iny opinion, been judicious. There is little use in attempt- 
ing to raise n mountain-breed of sheep by crossing the Native 
.stock willi tlie Eeicester, in .Southdown, or the Meniio races ; far 
It'.Ms hv 1 liming out these hrt'eds in the pure state under an uncon- 
genial sky and on pastures altogether n*]>ngnnnt to llieir hahits, 
W'iint is wanted here is a breed of sheep inured to high ele^'ations, 
.•slciq) ground, rough weather, a heavy rainfall, wet soil, and coiir.se. 
grass(‘.s. The liahits and qiialitie.s appropriate to the NeTigherries 
would ho found in the (.'hoviot and black-faced breeds used on 
the borders of England and Scotland, which are Hardy, and which 
\ield go»)d mutton and a heavy clip of mseful wool. That sheep 
klioiild he prolitiiblc here. It is inaispeitsable that they .should be. 
able to run out the xvhole year in all weathers ; that tliey should 
lU'xer require artificial shelter or artificial food, though it would bo 
nece.s.sary to fold them at night for protection against the attacks 
of wild beasts, if any sheep would stand such hardships, it 
Avould Ix' the black-faced Scotch sheep. I do not afKrm tliat they 
could do but it miglit po.ssibly bo worth trying, and no one 
Avoiild he more capable of gixing an opinion on the expediency of 
making the experiment than Mr. Robertson, after local inspection 
and consultation with the Commis.sioiicr and with experienced 
roMilents on the hills, 

Sfune discussion lias occniTcd from time to time respecting the 
pos.sihility of appropriating portions of the Xeilgherry ltill.s for the 
purpose of e.stahlishing l^unipenn ngriculturiil settlers ; for the pui- 
po.se, in fact, of creating a setf-.supporting Engli.slt rural popiilatiiin. 
On II first vit'w of the plateau, sucdi an undertaking might seem pro- 
mising to an inexperienced eye. The climate is fine for n large 
portion of tlie year, the temperature is congenial to the European 
c-onstitution, the .soil is ricli, there are iipjiarently large tracts of 
unappropriated ground, there i.s a market ; tiu'se are condition.s 
fa>onrabh' to the production of cereal crops, garden-crop.s, fruits, 
and \aliiable commoditie.s for exportation, such as tea and coffee ; 
tliero is a friendly and fo.stering authority. A close inspection and 
analysis, liowevei’, tend materially to qualify .such favourable expec- 
tatioiLs. Miieh of the gtnid laud on the warm side of the bills is 
subject to the rights of Native cultivators ; tlie cost of building is 
cxce.ssi\e ; the price of labour i.s liigh ; clothing is dear ; medical 
attendance and education would be costly and difficult of access ; 
the .sale of gi’ain-crops, fruits, and vegetables would offer little 
luoney-rt'iimueration compared to the wants even of a humble. 
ICuropeHii f iuiily ; the return.s of tea and coffec-ciilture are slow 
and liable h great ii actuations. A poor man Avould iind it diflicult 
to e.stabli.sh and maintain himself, a richer man would prefer to 
go rl ewhere. My own impressions are. decidedly unfavourable to 
the hills us a scene of agricultural settlement for Englishmen ; but 
1 think that it would tend to tlie coiTectioii of erroneous impressions 
ami to tlie formation of sound opinions that this question should 
be iUu.'^trated by the report of a person of unquestionable judgment 
and practical knowledge in sucli matters. Tlie formation even of 
a limited- working and self-suppurling English coiiimiuiity on these 
hills, if it could bj; effected under fa\ oiirable conditions, would 
not be without importance, either in a commercial or political point 
t>f view ; and t he basis for sucli a community might be found, in 
part, in (lie Male and Female Military Orplian Asylums, which 
are about to be permanently cstablisliecl on the Neil^Herries. There 
is the land, and theix) are the people ; the question is whether they 
could be made to suit each other. 

The cultivation now practised by tlie Badagas display a consid- 
erable variety of small ceroiils aclapted to the climate and the 
.soil, nil increasing application of manure, and moi*e care and neat- 
ness in the weeding of the crop than is usual in the plains. It may 
lx; doubted Avli ether a greater weight of grain or a ^ater amount 
id linnian sustenance Avould be I'liisod by the substitution of Eu- 
ropean seeds or crops on a given aroa than tliat which is now 
obtained. The ^loverty of the cattle betrays, however, the want 
of n.>ot crops, artificial "grasses, and green crops. The same defect 
i.s apparent from the deficiency of hay in the market of Ootacamund. 
The .system of grain-cultivation is associated with long fallows. 
The principle of rotation or substitution of crops is imperfectly 
practised. Without entertaining any very enthusiastic nopes of 
a rapid improvement of Native cultivation under European im- 
pulse on the hills, it cau scurcoly be doubted that, under the c.xi.sl- 
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ing revenue agencies, useful innovations might be gradually 
piDuioted, and tlie suggestions of Mr. llobertstui would not be 
wi^out value to the Oonmiissioner. 

»9iould the Government see tit to adopt the step liere proposed, 
and sanction an in^estigadoii of the agncuUural condition and 
prospects of the Neilgherries bv tlio Hunerintondeut of Govenuneiit 
raniLs, wo should then be able to judge whether u Government 
luidertaldng, either for breeding stock or for the improvement of 
cultivation, by example, would be just! liable. \ny atU}mpts in 
tbe^ directions, which we might iniike, would never be of broad 
utility to the general population of the country, who are placed in 
circumstances radically different ; but we have a duty to our own 
countrymen wlio liave been cast, by necessity or choice on this 

t iortion of Knglish territory, and we possess in the Jjawrcnce Asy- 
um, in its lalxuir, jpciwor,* and in the land attached to it, the clo- 
inonts and moans or experimental culture. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MODEL FARMS IN DISTRICTS IN INDIA- 


Demi-olllcial from A. O. Iluino, Esq., c.n., 5?ccrctnry to llie G«)vorn- 

irient of Indiit, Depart inont of Acricultnre. Revenue, and Coniiiierce ; 

to Ijocal Oovemnieiits and Aanniiisi rat ions, dated iSinila, t lie 2nd 

Ifovenibor 1871. 

I AM directed fo forward, demi-officiallv, for consideralirm and for 
private distribution to nil revenue and other otlicers who are interested 
in such matters, copies of a brief note drawn up by I lie iSecretary to Qo- 
vomiuent in this Depiirtinent <in the subject of agricultural reform. 

2. It must be distinctly understood that tlie Govornnieni of India 
at. present, neither occepis nor negatives tlie proposals and conclusions 
embodied in thjs note. The object in circulating it is to obtain, dcini- 
otltcially, the freest possible expression of opinion from all ofllc-ials in- 
terosteu in such subjects, bulb os to the means wliich this note suggests, 
and ns to any other nieans which tlieir experience my lead them to re- 
c^niimend, for improving and developing the ngriculturo of the empire. 

3. This note probably possesses little claim to originality, and is un- 
questionably very imperfect ; but if may yet serve as a nucleti.s round 
which much valuable information and many useful 8uggc.st ions may 
readily crystallize. 

Ao \i f c r i/r i ' it a l Ke ko k m , 

Although it would occupy some considerable time and space were! 
to attempt, to elaborate the details of the scheme 1 advocate, a very few 
words will suiUco to convey some idea of (he projv'ct. 

1 must, preinise that my first contention, derived from my personal 
cxperieiioc. is that large farms intelligently managed will, oven in this 
country, after the first (wo or three years, cover all their expenses and 
give fair interest on any capital emjiloyed. Furllior, tliat this will 
be the case where land has to bo rented from private proprietors, ami 
that a fortiori Ibis will be the case where tlie lumi bdongs to Government 
and is either unassessed or only liable to (lie moderate juiimia that 
Government impose. 

The farms must bo of considerable size, — not le.ss cerlainly than J,CXH) 
acres, — or they will not pay from (heir |>rofits the co.st of siqK'rvision 
which, if (he scheiim is fo possess any real vitality, must ho of a high 
order. 

Briefly, what I contemplate is at lea.«l ono largo Goveriinient Mmlol 
Farm in every district of the c<iuii(rv, where all existing stuplos sliall be 
grown, at first in (lie most approved local native fashioiL and year by 
year on improved and ever-improving systeiii.H, ami fron^Boeds year by 
year improved by selection, and, where necessary, by i^^’chango with 
other similar farms, where cattle, sheep, and poultry-breeding shall Im' 
cautiously, but perseveriiigly, carried on, and wliero locally unknown 
staples and breeds should be gradually introduced, acclimatized, and 
popularized. The whole of tliese farms should be closely connected with 
other. Their smicrvisors encouraged not only to vie with each 
other in results, but to visit and communicate wu'th each other in (he 
freest manner ]>ossible. Jnlicral prizes should bo offered for tliose 
supervisors who make their farms pay best, and, besides these, provincial 
exnibilions should bo iield with numerous prizes fur excellence of 
produce, whether agricnltiiral or animal, equally open to (he fariii.s and 
to the tigriciilturnl population generally. A special .Agricultural Jour- 
nal should Uv started for the rewrd of all done at those farms, nil 
exporiiuents, all failures, all successes, so lliut all might know wind all 
were doing, and so profit mutually by emdi other’s experience. 

With due care in the selection of the men to begin with, it would Is' 
iiniKissiblo under such a system but what some man possessed in mi 
eminent degree of all the capacities requisite for the development of 
agriculture, sliould be evolveti, and real and important progress elTected. 

Directly it became, on tlio wliole, iin acknowleged fact amongst t he 
people of any district (and the people have eyes as w'ell as we have, and 
can appreciate good crops and better met hods of 1 illage just well lus we 
can when they see thorn) that their model farm was really grow'ing 
better crops, or growing crojw similar to their own, cheaper, or brood- 
ing bolter stock, or turning out better seed than they were (liemsolves 
able to do, sons of well-l.o-do cultivators, i)easant-proprietorB, and the 
like, who concern themselves personally with practical agriculture, 
should be allowed and invited to reside at tlie farm, and familinrizo 
theinselves with the system ‘there followed, and the methods of caring 
fqr the stock there bred. All thm showed capacity and intelligence 
and deserved it, should bo furnished, at cost price, with improved seed 
or stixjk to start with on their own lands. 

Each farm should, in fact, become at once a pract ical school of iigri- 
nilture and a source of supply of improved “ materiel, ’ whether vege- 
table or anima], • 
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This is not an Utopian idea, it is susceptible of being carried into prac- 
liee. if we only act boldly and judiciously, and on a sufllciently large 
scale. Nor is it snfllcient to assort that it* w’ill repay indirectly inany- 
Ddd the oxpomlilure incurred : my contention is that in the long run it 
will directly and fully i'0|)uv its own expenses. 

The great diflioiilty, it will be said, will oonsist in obtaining super- 
visors, and at jirst starting this is iinqnest ioiuibly the rock upon which 
the oil venture would be most in danger of shipwreck. 

But it. must not. b(« supposed that I contemplate start in|^ all these 
fiiriiis at once. 1 w'oulci select a single division of, say six districts, and 
in this start six farm.«. To each siqiervisor I would give two, three or 
four apprentices, intelligent youths, Country -born, English, Eurasian, 
Native, some of whom w’ould, probably, Ix'^oonie in time qualified to 
take charge of fanus in other districts, under (lie sujMirvision of (heir 
Irainers, who, its lime went on, could manage, especially near lines of 
railw’ay, two or even thi\»e farms eacli. I would also, from time to 
lime, bring out young men of a higher classs, who after a year or so 
training, acquisition of the native Lingnages, &C., would be eoropotent 
to assume iudepemli'nl charge of farms, and undertake the training of 
apprentices, Ac. Tims the scheme would grow and spread until tho 
whole province was covi'red. Doubtless, once it was fairly started in 
one province and established ns a success in a single division of that pro- 
vince, other provinces would desire to make a similar commonconient,. 
iSoino fresh men wouhl have to he got out from Furope, some would bo 
Hjmred from llio first province in wliieli tlie scheiiio w'as started, so that, 
in ten or twelve years we might hope to have covered tho whole 
Empire. 

But still the select ion of the first men will be a most, difllcnlt matter. 
We require not merely a certain amount of scieni iilc ngriciiltiirnl training, 
not merelv a certain amount, of uriictical knowledge ns farmer and 
stoek-breedor, but a strong liealthy pliysical fnime, energy, and industry, 
and a mind so far generally cultivated that, it shall be capable of adapt- 
ing itself fo new comhinalions of ci renin stances, of applying its 
exjw'riences to these, and thinking out for itself the new problems that, 
will inevitably arise. 

Some such own are to lie met with and might, be enlisted in our 
service if we paid them faiid> to begin witli, made them clearly iinder- 
stuiid that, their jironmtion or increase of salary depended on (heir 
success, and held out to iIkmii liie certainty of a considerable share in 
any not profits r(‘nlized w'h<*n once their farm liad cleared itself of debt. 

It must be borne in mind (bat I base my ho|>«^s of success on the large 
scale of my proposed opiwiitions. Many of our men would, doubtless, 
(urn out average gootf creatures incapable of originating any important, 
step of ])rogpess ; hut with a niimher, carefully selected to begin with, 
with emulation-prizes to gain, free mter-communication of oxperienoes 
and iclens, and ]>rospeets of solid rewards, it would be impossible that 
here and (here some man suited exactly to the needs of the country 
should not, be developed, and oiu' such man in a jiroviuce, or in tho Em- 
pire oven, would leaven (he whole. 

1 do not expei'l lo gel such a, man at once, but even after (ho two first. 
;iears, we should very nearly pay onr expenses, and by that time some 
<Mie or other <jf (ho men, (hough not, perhap.s wliat we Iiopo for ulti- 
mately, would h(^ q mil i tied I o lead and guide, and year by year, with 
carol 111 administration (he average results w’oidd improve. * 

Now about these men. Tho lirst thing 1 should set them down to 
do, would bo fo learn the language and (be ngrinilture pnictiscd in the 
district in winch they ivere lo start their several farms, riot lo live fino 
gentleinoii-like in stations, but out in some ngricult nrnl village iimougst 
the peojdo. They must, of course*, be men young enough to rough it, 
iiniuarried, with the I'ven tempers that, so often accompany a woll- 
org;inizi*il pliysical frame, and willi ,a fairly-cultivated mind, I would 
not let llieiii start a farm of their own until they had thoroughly I'ami- 
liarizei? themselveiP willi existing agriculture, and 1 would niako tbom 
start their farms in general hanimny with (Imt system, with only such 
mimir mocbficat ions (c. y., improved supply of manure, Ac.) as are pa- 
tently desirable lo evep\niie who has ever engaged practically in tho 
work ; and as 1 saiil before, ojioh successive year should witness some 
cautiously-introduced improvemenl. As to the lands to be furnished 
Dm these farms, as a rule. T would ]u»l hire ihcni, Tlie re are in ninny 
districts villages, (he pro]>erly of tho St at e. which for years past w'o 
have been almost recklessly soiling by am'tion ; hero and there wo 
might find some of these situated to our purposes, and in no W'ay, per- 
haps, could our men begin Ixlter their appreiit iceships than as reskkMit. 
mnimgers of such jinqMTlies, winch they might begin lo take into funii 
after tho first, year. In otlier places, waste lauds might bo taken lulvan- 
tage of, and settlers brought thither to work on tlieso h^ a system of in- 
land emigration, which might help In secure, for flic service of tho Em- 
pire, tho weallli that, in the form of working iiitMi, we are yearly lavish- 
ing on other colonie.-i and foreign nati*!!!**. 

it will bo said that after all tlm schemo T»rumises but slow progress. 
That we are lo wait a year f«»r tliis: another for (hat, and this is per- 
fectly true ; a mca^mre like this must be slow lo be sure. Wo have the 
ineAia of past cycles to overeome, hut once wo turn the corner, ono single 
farm (possc.ssing no exceptional local advantages) begins to pay in ear- 
nest, the progress will bo as rapid as any reasonable man who knows 
the iioople and the country could expect or hope for. And now about, 
fuiiclB. My idea is, th.nt t Ids schemo nccd.s, for itsaecess, tho co-ojiorartoii 
of hot !i tho Imperial and Ijocal Governments. Of tho gross oxponsi^M, 
a cortuiu portion, say orio-half, should bo advanced as (uceaveo by tho 
Stale, to bo ronovered as a first cliarge from salopricvo of crops, &c. Tho 
other half should bo contributed by local funds. Tho tiiccavoo repaid, all 
profits (except such share as might, bo allotted to tho snporvisor) sbouUl 
belong to the Local Governments, rerhaps wo might oven go further 
and engage, on behalf of tho Stale, to pay (no salaries of tho inon we got, 
out until they gut regularly into work, say for a period of two years each. 

I There are even now, I Ix’hcve, Local Administrations which accept these 
j lorms, and doubtleM bcrcalicr ilicro w ill be many more. This is, indeed 
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I iVi'l a 8knfcl)v of Ihc eL'heino tlint I slioiild advocule, but it will, 

I Jiopi*, Bwflico to give II is Kxcelloiirv boiuo coucoption of iny ideiiB. 


TOBACCO* 

^ 

Iji'fft’r ft'cmi the tJnoernmciit Quitiolof/ist to the Avtluff Stth-Scerc- 
ton/ to the Board oj Jlcvninr^ dated Ootacamaod ^ 1871. 

In accf»rdiii)ce with the wi>li oxpn'ssed in Board'a Prt>ceediMjf« 
No. 2070, of July ih'd 187 J, I have the honour to .submit curtain 
analyevcrt of tobaiTo w hich I have rccci\cd from the Board of 
Jicvf'nuo or from certain ( VdlertorM. I bcfr to fj[uoto the.se in 
i-ontinuatijm of tho.se contained in my n'port a})peurin^^ in Proceed- 
injrM of Pevenue Board, No. 2778" of 7th July 1871. These 
jiualvses, I believe, complete an examination of the tohacro.s (»f 
the ^^adraM I’resideiicy. An explanation of the iiiennifi»' of the 
nuinberri will be found in report abo\e referred to : — 
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The tobaccos from the Ki.stna District ^rown nu the (Jodjnery 
are b\ far the hijfhest in quality of any Imlimi tobacco that J ha\e 
evamined. N(>.s. o->, o7, *'>8, (iO, and (il, are specimens of to)>acco 
of real evcellence. Nos. 57 and 58, llinu^**)! ditbu-ent in Havniir, 
w’ould b(', I think, con.sidered of equal quality w ith -Manilla tobacco. 
It w'ill bo ob.ser\ed that tolaicco from tlii.s di.strict differ.^ from 
that frrow'ii in nu»st parts of South India, in (•ontaiiiin^'’ a lur;re 
nrojvirtion <»f potitsh in its ash. I have no doubt wliatever that 
if s<‘ed of the better foreij.ni kinds were sown in the .soil that 
produced the specimens I ha\e annlv.sed, tnhacco would be p-owii 
quite equal to the forei^ni kinds. No.s. 54, Tat, 50, 02, and (id, are 
b\ no means of bad qualitx : but tbe latter differ .somew’hnt in 
de^ee from tlnit of the tobaccos tliat are ino.st fiivoiired in bairope. 
The ^reneral defieiency of oiyanic salts of potasli i.s undouhtedly 
the main defect of the tobaccos of this Presidency, and the 
remedy of this dcliciency, by suitable cidtivation and appli- 
4 *atit»n of potaasic manures, will be the first step towards the 
improvement of tobacco cultivation. 

i'lie specimens of tobacco received from Satiumnn^aluni, clo.so 
\o 1Ih‘ foot of the Niljriris, are of good quality, and are tlie Im^sI 
I have reccivi'd from (_k>inibat»re. SatiBimingaliiin i.s a place 
w here tbe seeds f)f ftirei^ni tobaccos would liave a great chance 
of success if cultivated like the native kinds, and if the natixe 
dislike to novelties in cultixation gives tiu'm fair phix . 

The only other kind of moderately good qna'itx I haxe ni<‘t 
xxith is that from Manaloor Patay in South Areot.' The eiupltiv- 
iiu'iit of jaggerv water in the curing of tobacco, though doiibtle‘s.s 
rendering the leave.M more ea.sy of mmiipulatiiiii, is iletriiiienial 
to the quality of the tobarco, acconjing to the lOuropenn .standard. 

The greater number of the specimens of tobacco that I have 
received testify to the general want of care and nltention in their 
<lrving and cuiing in comparison with the good foreign tobaccos, 
rail attention to the details of these proceases will, lioxvever, he 
fpiite necessary to tlie production of g<x>d tobacco, more especially 
if it be employed in the maiuifactiirc of cigars. 

♦ 

SunMiTTED to Govenimeiit, in continuation of Board's Proceed- 
inga No. 2778, dated 7th July 1871, embodied in Government 
Order No. 1313, dated 27th idem. 

The Board imagine that the specimens so favourably spoken of 
by Mr. Broughton, in paragraph 3, must have been received from 
the Collector of (rodaivr?/ (Who promisc^d to send samples in liis 
letter No. 3D7, dated 7th December 1870, recjuded in Board’s 
Proceedings No, 132, dated lltli Jominry 1871 ), Mr, Broughton 


is requested to make inquiries on this point. The Board believe 
I that tobacco is not much grown on the ialands of the Kistns. 


THE COGOANUT TREE AND ITS CULTIVATION. 



The Cocoanut Palm is one of the most useful trees to man, 
since it is applicable to such various ases, and is productive for so 
b>iig a series of years : still the means to be adopted for its pro- 
l»agatiou and further cultivation are so little understood, tliat 
foreigners take but little lix'ely interest in it ; nor do the natives, 
who are thoso principally benefited, care much to improve, or 
fully enjoy tho.se blessings in their reach. Hence the advice and 
opiiiit)ii.s of more than a thousand ryots of Travancore having 
been consulted, their exi^erience has been made use of to draw up 
the following i instructions, with a view to supply a deficiency, 

I aii<l draxv the attention of any desirous of entering upon so im- 
I portaut a source of i)rolit ; 

; The Quits for sprouting .should be cho.seii from those fully ripe, 

I having full large eyes and such as have been 'gathered from trees 
. past the middle age — not lioxvever from aged ones — and from 
j clnatcr.s containing few fruits. These, if carefully planted, are 
I said to on. sure the timely sprouting and stofidy growth of the 
I jdant as xvell as futuro luxuriance, longevity, and unintennitting 
j fruitfulness. Such nuts as are gathered from February to May 
; are generally the richest in oleagenous properties, and hence 
I .should be preferred. Nuts taken from older trees have the 
I eyes small, and the .sjirout xvill in consequence Ixs thin, weak, and 
! di.sproportioiiately long ; and the future tree if able to bear fruit, 

! XX dl be irregidiir and «lelU‘ient in produce. Those nuts which 
I may bo taktui from trees of immature ago will, if planted, rot 
! axvay at the eye. And the plants, if any bo siiccc.ssmlly reared, 

I on transplanting, xvill groxv very rapidly and acquire bulk — but 
j the fruit will drrq» before the koriiel acquires consistency, the 
I foot .stalks break, and the trees entirely fail before mid ago. 

'J'he nuts for seed should not, on being gathered, bo allowed to 
fall to tlio earth, but be lowered in a basket or fastened to a 
rope. If let till the polished cover to the fibres xvill be injured 
and collect damp about the nut, or the .sliell inside may be crack- 
ed and the xvutiT disturbed. Tliese are fatal injuries, or even 
! if the })lants still groxv, they xvill on being transplauteil not make 
fro.^h slioot-^, may [)rodiie43 xveak trees hax'ing their fronds con- 
i stautly drying up, nuts rarely matured, and often are even 
xvithout kernel in tlioae xvhich appear perfect. If the nuts aro 
alloxxod to dry on (he tree l>erore gathering, the ])lant8 are liable 
i (o be lo.st, not having xvatcr inside to clicrish the growth of the 
I .sprout (before llio actual root.s .shoot into tbe .soil). 

I The seed Quits, after being f/athei'ed, should be carefully kept for 
not less than a imaith before they are planted (in order that 
.some of the moi.stiiro be absorlied, and the hard outer skin or 
rhiiid l)e rendered dry and water proof). If the seed be imme- 
diately planted, the outer pod xvith the containing fibres xvill rot, 
and tlioro will be no si)rout. The eye will rot or be a long time 
sending out tbe shoot, which xvill inevitably produce a weak, 
profitless [)hmt. On the other hand, .should a longer time inter- 
vene betwdei gathering and planting seed, than prc8cribe<l, 
the capsule the fruit will fall off, and consequently the expo- 
.sure to ilamp and rain xvill affect the eyo.s, there xvill then be no 
plants, or very indifferent ones. 

The sieds shouM be planted on an elex'ated plot or bed of laud 
wliero water xvill not stagnate. The plants will be strong if 
the nuts are placed on the hard sandy court-yard of tho far- 
mers’ dwelling liouso ; or if placed in flower pots xxdth good soil 
and sand in them, no damage will be done by xvhito ants, and 
very few will fail to germinate. If, however, they are placed 
on a har<l .soil xvhich roi^ts cannot penetrate, .and they are 
exposed to the sun, the xvater in.side xvill dry up, damago will be 
dime by ants, and those few that throw out shoots, xvill Be weak, 
and on traii.splauting, the roots will break and the sprouts will 
be severed from the nuts. If, on the other hand, they aro depo- 
sited on uneven ground or too moist soils, both the fibrous 
covering and the eyes will rot, and the seeds come to grief. 

Nur.^eiios should be somewhat exposed to the influence of the 
suii, though not too much heat — ihua grown will even, 
though deficient in stature, be strong, and when transplanted 
will not fail nor suffer from heat. Should plants however have 
but little sun, no groat bann is done ; but if they bo grown en« 
tirely uuder cox'or, insects will infest them, tho stems will be 
long, tai>eriug, and xveak, the fk-oiids will bo often unable to 
sustain their own weight, and when transplanted, each suooessivo 
hot season xvill affect tho trees. 

The planting of the seeds shoiUd take place from January to 
April, and also in August, provided the rains are uothoavvi and 
then tlie planter may expect fruitful trees to be pruduceef when 
gioxvii, but nurseries formed during the heavy monsoon will 
generally fail, or nrodiieo trees which will yield small nuts. (Too 
much l^oi^Jtu^c of every kind is iiviiirious to plants.) 
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TKb 99ed bedif where the plants ore to be nursed, should be 
well dug to about two feet deep, and all stones, roots of trees 
removed ; the cocoanuts snotild thea bo laid along flat on 
their side in the soil, in sudi a way that all but two inches of 
them be buried, the iuten^aJ between the nuts being about a 
foot at least. Should the spaces bo too great, the plants will 
have too many roots, and sun will not be shaded flrom them bv 
the ftoiids which will be shown by the pale green of the leaf. 
But should the nuts be plaoeil too close to each other, the young 
shoots will be then meagre and quickly spindle up ; the roots 
too will twist together and be broken when the plants are taken 
np to be transpmntod. 

Thio^toh manwnng is of little use to the seeds liefore taken 
root, yet in order to prevent white ants, a mixture of salt and 
ashes, or ashes alone should he put into the trenches made in tho 
beds for receiving the oocoanut seed. Sand alone, or salt with 
ashes, sand and poddy husk, form another mixture to bo placed 
between the earth of tho bed aud tho seeds, which latter should 
bo covered with the compost. Black salt, ashes made from the 
cocoanut husk, and fronds with sea sand, is tho best mixtiim 
If this precaution be not used, many of tho seeds will be injureil 
and the plants grow imle and weak. 

Some, however, are of opinion that these composts should not 
be used in the nwrs&i^y, as they tend to force the plant which, 
when transpl/in ted, will then decline, but that the application is 
hetii after iransplaiithig that in the nursery beds, block 
salt dissolved in water is .>ynflicieut to keep off white ant.s ; early 
manuring, in their opinion, lessening its after effects. 

The next care is to water tho nursery, which shouM bo dono 
only every second or fourth day, according to tlie dryness of the 
weather, simply keeping the soil moist ; for if tho ground is too 
damp, rot is engendered, but if too dry tho coci>annt water in- 
side the nuts will evaporate luid the shoots dry up. 

A careful observanco of these instructions will cause the 
cocoa seed to sp out generally within six months fiom the time 
they are pl.aced in the ground. 

Some place those cocoanuts intended for seed tied together in 
pairs by a strip of tho covering on the cajan os’er the roof 
tree of the dwelling house, or on branches of jack-trees, freoh' 
exposing them to sun, dew, and rain. But w’hcn tho shoots are 
a few inches long, they are taken down and placed in a nur.sery 
till transplan tc<l. Such plants arc seldom lost and make no 
great delay in yielding fruit. 

Once tno tender shoots begin to appear, no groat care is 
necessary for manuring, but the greatest attention sliouhl bo given 
that no cattle or insect, A'c., injure tho shoot itself else the sliglit- 
est blow or abra&ion will cause a want of vigor ; but on the 
other hand, some snp]>ose that unless citlier ashes alone, or 
mixed with salt an<l sands, or iheso so[>aratoly be applied to the 
plants every months a want of colour will bo visible in the 
opening leaves, or ants and otJier destructive insects will be 
fostered. Plants arc removed for fm^splnntiny generally in tlie 
second or third year, soniotiiiujs even in tho ninth iiumth, but 
rarely so late as tho fifth year, but in ordinary cases if tlioy be 
transplanted six months after the shoot makes its lir.st aj)- 

} >earauco, their safe growth and vigor may bo looked for. In low- 
yiiig lands, liowovor, it is prefei able to liave plains of 07ie yearn' 
growth, though they arc more difficult in mauawg. Tho only 
bentiit to be expected in transplanting older plJR is that tho 

E lanter looks for an earlier return, aud in phmting these on the 
auks of rivers or low lands formeil from the wash of the mon- 


soons, the crops will not bo deticient. Plants loft too long in 
the nursery and then removed are apt to have the fibrous sup- 
ports at tho foot of tho froiuls decay, so that these hang down, 
wither, and dry up, and new fronds and loaves do not make 
their appearance for four or more months, and those generally 
die prematurely. Some of tho planters <^ive it as their opinion 
that the transplanting may be effected from .Taniiary to May 
and again in August, Clctober, and November, (7. e., omitting the 
\vet months). Perhaps, however, ^tho general rule should be tliat 
in low damp situations, plautiiig may bo effected during the hot 
season, in salt marshes and on nill sides during the monsoon. 
It is said that those trees planted from January to June w'ill 
yioUl fruit for eight months in tho year , and those planted in 
October for six months, while those planted in .Tune and July 
in tho heavy rains will scarcely be fniitful at all. The 
maiority of reports, however, state the months of Madiiiii 
and Chin^im to bo luisuitablo for planting, and that diflbrent 
places ana soils require diflerent seasons for this operation, to bo 
learned only from experience or observation of neighbouring 

S ardens. Soils suitable for a cocoanut plantation are variously 
escribed as below, particularlv pointing out that stony grounds, 
or those overlying rooky foundations, are to bo avoided : — 


1 Soils mi.Kcd witli sand, eiUier dark coloured or river- washed. 

2 Whore Mind is mixed with cliiy, ferruginous cartli, or black moiiUl. 

3 Clayey soils where tho under strata consists of saiuL 

4 Sand and clay, even when mixed Avith gravel and pebbles. 

3 The sea shore banks of backwaters, rivers, tanks, and pad<ly-field.*4. 

0 Alluvium of rivers and backwaters, pro\ ided one and half cole of land 
, is to bo generally seen above water level. 
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7 Marnhy land even In brarldah soils (but not where salt is tormed in 
crystals by eva])oratIon). 

8 All level Iambi exposed to the sea breeso where tho soli is good as the 
valleys between hills, tanks, and ditchiw, which have been flUod up. 

0 Lastly, even the floors of ruined houses well-worked up. and any places 
much frequented by oatthr ami human Iwings oit account of tho SMes and 
salts of aimuonJa from tho urine, &c., deimsitcd day by day In the soil. 

Sunlight ia most beneficial to the ooooanut tree, it increases 
the number of auooessive fronds and the oroiis of fruit, while 
if much shade is caused by trees of other kinds, there is a ton- 
dono}»in the lower port of the cocoa stem to thicken, while tho 
upper parts grow thin and attenuated with fronds at oonsiderablo 
intervals and little fruit. 

Exposure to rcgulat* breezes is also benefioial, for the constant 
moyomontB of tho treo tops have a tendency to strengthen and 
enliven tho whole tree. Tho diflbreiice is easily seen by com- 
parison with those in sheltered iiositions. 

Tho holes or pta into which tlio plants aro to be transplanted, 
should bo Bovorally 12 yaitls or coles distant on backwaters, 
and where a deep alluvial soil is ftnind 8 or 10 yards are onough. 
Those distances are necessary, otherwiso the trees not having 
room to expand their tops, repel each other and grow in diagomu 
].>ositions, and are easily blown down or <»voi set. Too close a 
neighbourhood also toiuls to draw up tlio trees into long feeble 
stems, shoots, fronds, and small fruit. In a level loose soil, tho 
hole should be a cubo, of a yard and a half, on hill sides 2 to 2lr 
yards, but in low grounds naif or throo (iiiartei*s of a yard deep 
with ono yanl square is sufficient. If tho pits are not wide 
and sufficiently cieop, the roots soon apiiear aboA'o the surface 
of tho surrounding ground, and tho hold iinon tho earth is 
weak, nor is sufficient nourish men t obtained, uiul the nion- 
soon storms quickly overturn tho tree whore tho soil is 
marshy though the hole need only bo large enough to contain the 
seed aud roots, and in a cold clayed ground, tho holes are 
filled with sand and the plant depo.sitod in it. Again, in 
low marshes, banks or terraces should bo thrown un and conso- 
lidated previous to planting. Should in any or these cases 
plants of two or three years old be used, the pits should be at lest 
2^ yards every way Tho pits should be dug from two to six 
inontlis before planting, and then prepareil first oy having heaps of 
fuel and woods burned iii tht'in, ana subsequently by manuring. 
The fresh earth is supposod to bo full of ants and worms and 
itself injurioiiB to the new plant and to hinder growth ; on the 
contrary there arc somo planters who deny this statement aud 
think tho burning ami manure not to be necessary. In low 
situated plantations new holes may be preferred and quick plant- 
ing. No time should be lost in tho removal from the nursery 
to tho pits : indeed the day should not pass, in which case within 
the mouth new roots and fronds may do looked for, but where 
this proves impracticable if tho plants arc kept cool and in shade, 
four to six or eight days have been known to intervene, but follow- 
ed by very grc.at loss in tlio number of successful trees. Inside 
tbe pits smaller ones should bo made and filled with salt and 
ashes mixed with mould, into which the young plants should be 
planted, with tho nuts just covered with this compost. Some 
shade should be affortlod, and care taken that the plants be not 
shaken orreiiioved from their first position, and occasionally w'ater 
should be sprfftkled over them.. The compost should be used when 
there is but a small proportion of sand in the soil. Ashes will 
suffice on the sea shore, aud sand in marshy and loamy soils. The 
roots of a plant under a year which are broken (but according to 
many planters all found on tho nuts in the nursery) should have 
their ends cut, as ucav ones arc supposed to be hastened by the 
proce.ss. Turmeric and ari’ow-root aro often planted in 
the same pits w’iih the cocoanut, as they are supposed in some 
way to repel white an is, rats, &o. After the plants ai*c in, little 
paiidals or sheds with twigs and branches should protect thorn 
for the next six months, from too great lieat of noon-day sun, 
this prevents withering of the leaves or any check to the growtli 
of the I’oots. 

On dry aoila the plants should be luaiered twice a day for the 
first month, once a day will suffice for the next five, or until the 
monsoon showers come on, and once every two or three days 
during the dry seasons of three following years, according to 
circum.stancos. On hill sides it is usual to water during the 
hot weather even till the fruit buds appear ; and on sandy 
plains on the sea coast when the trees are in full bearing eight 
or ten feet of bamboo (with the divisions at the joints broken 
to from the pipe) is often driven down by the side of the cocoa- 
nut tree, and cool water from weed covered tanks is poured 
down to refresh the roots and lower soil. Tho soil round the 
young plant is often too kept damp by a bed of leaves, parti- 
cularly such as will not be eaten by white ants. If the soil is 
naturmly poor or of an hungry nature, salt, ashes, paddy husk, 
goat|s dung, and dry manures may be applied for toe first year, 
but in after seasons, fresh ashes, decayed fish, carrion or other 
refuse^ is preferablo, also oil cake. 

(To he continued.) 
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IRRIGATION IN THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS- 

KXPKRTMENT MADE AT THK SHASfEERPETT TANK, IN HIS HIGH- 
NKHfl THE NIKAM*S DOMINIONS, TO A8CEHTAIN THE QUANTITY 
OF WATER REQUIRED FOR THK IRRIGATION OF RICK CROPS. 

Turn enquiry was first commenced under orders of the Govern- 
ment of India, conveyed in their Circular No. 87 of 1887. The 
< Jominissioners in Jlerar were n^quested to endeavour to ascertain 
by experiments and fiiniish the information required, but n» satis- 
factory results wore attained. In a letter No. 222-1., dated 31st 
May f870, from the Ooveniiuent of India, it was supr^estcd that, 
wifli the conciiiTence of the Nizam’s Goveniiuen^ experiments 
should l>e made from tlie Iloossain Saii|ror Tank at Secunderahnd, 
and permission was solicited from Sir Salar .Tung, the Nizams 
Minister. This was readily granted, but at tlie same time the 
Minister pointed out the didiculties that would be experienced in 
connection with that tank, on accoimt of the numerous purposes for 
wliich the water was used, in consequence of the largely popiiluted 
area which wa>j cultivated therefrom, and suggested that the ex- 
periments should he made from some otlier tanks in the iieigh- 
hoiirhood, mentioning that at Shanieerpetl. This tank i.s situated 
about nine miles from Holarum, (14 from Secunderabad), and early 
in l>ecember last, I visited it in company with the ICxecutive 
Kngineor of the Division, Assistant Kngineer M. Little, to whom 
the Surveys were entrusted, and Mr. Condtusawniy Moodeliar on the 
part of Ills Highness's Government. The season selected for com- 
rnencing work was at tlie time the cultivalion of the second rice 
cr^s in the l)eccaii connncnces. 

The tank is one of tlie fine old specimens found in India. It was 
constructed above 200 years ago at tlie same time ns tlie lloos- 
saiii Saugor Tank was built, but it lias been allowed to fall some- 
what iut«) di'cay ; and lias not, I understand, been fully utilized in 
tlie memory of living man. The collecting basiu above it is about 
75 square miles. When full, the depth of water at bund would be 
about 40 feet, the area co vert'd by the water would be about 
1,375 acres. Tin* d«‘])tli of water when full, over still of lower 
.sluice, would be 35 feel, and the capacity up to 24 feet above our 
datum, amounts to 013,700, (KX) cubic ‘feet, oi 31,051,852 cubic 
yards, enough to irrigatt* 3,5(K) acres ut tlie ratt* deduced from this 
experiiueiil. Taking the average rainfall of 2tl inches, and *8 as 
co-ellicient t)f discliarge, the possible, collection from the whole 
basin would bo 134 millions of cubic >ards, hut as there are 32 
other tanks of sizes above the Shamoorpett 3'ank, it is ]>robable 
that the full cauacity of the latter would never be utilized. The 
breadth of buna at top varies f rom 38 to 50 feet . The outer 
slope i.s about 2 to i. The inner slope, faced with coursed 
.stone, is generally nearly perpendicular, but in places half to one. 
Tlie sluic4*s are of the common native pattern built on the inner 
slope of the bund, in three stages, all faced with cut stone, with 
.steps leading down to the lowest sluice. This arraiigiMueiit, thougli 
no doubt expensive, simplifies the difliciilty of dealing with sluices 
under great lieads of water. In encli stage two circular holes (10" 
diameter) are cut verticalh, and comiiiiinicate with a common 
nuusoiiry tiiiiiiel leading right througli the bund. These tun- 
nels are laid in solid ground one at either end of the bund. The 
holes are fitted with large beams of wood )>assiiig through openings 
in the platform above, whieh are raised according lotthe quantity of 
water to be discharged, lly this arrangement never more than 10 
ft*et head of winter has to be dealt with. The timber used is of a 
wood called khyr or kliyer, a species of babool, and weigh.s about 
70 lbs. to the cubic foot. The botanical name is Mimosa Catechu, 
or Acacia Catechu. These sluices with ever-varying lieads and 
discharging the water under such peculiar circumstances rendered 
it impossible to make any reliable calculations as to daily discharge 
from tank, and after a few nttemnts the idea of measuring the 
water used by this lueniis waa ubanaoiied. The iirigatioii com- 
menced iu the last week of November, and the level of the water 
in the tank at that time was taken at the .standard level or datum 
for our calculations. In consequence of the orders of Sir Snlar Jung, 
every assistance was afforded to us in obtaining all the infor- 
matfon we required. The plan adopted was very simple. 
Tlie tank was sur^’oyed accurately, a contour lino being 
run round the level of the water as it stood at the end of 
November, and other six feet contours were run above that 
level, in case the water should have risen from any extra- 
ordinary causes, such as heavy rainfall, or bursting of reservoirs 
on higher level, and also to enable the full capacity of the tank to 
bo calculated. At the same time the water was traced from the 
tank to the different portions of land under rice cultivation, each 
of which was accurately surveyed. Originally these were reported 
by the villages to be al^ut 100 beegahs, or 75 acres, but they were 
proved to amount to 280*28 acres. When the irrigaiion was 
completed, the tank was surveyed below the datum level, and so 
t he aroM quantity of water that left the tank could be pret^ accu- 
rately calculated, and this after all is tho important object to 
ascertain, as wherever reservoirs exist, evaporanon and soaluge 
always dispose of a large quantity of water; Itnd this tank 
may, from my experience of sevenu thousands in the Madras 
Presidency, be t^en as an average specimen. The bed 


of the tank is generally of a tockv naturoy so no excess 

soaksge took place. Any heavy rainmlls would have render- 

ed our ocdculations more difficult, but fortunately from tke 

middle of November to the end of May, the only falls 

at Secunderabad, which may be accepted for dhameerpett, were 
as noted below, * so all calculations on that account may m left out 
without affecting tho results in any material degree. When the 
experiments were commenced, a very petty stream was found by 
Lieutenant Little to be running into the tank, but so small that 
lie could with difficulty measure it, and so I have neglected also to 
notice that. 

Ily way of arriving at some conclusions as to the 7iet (j^uantity 
of water required, wo made arrangoments for measuring the 
evaporation from the tank. On this subject I have never before 
succeeded in arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. I have 
evaporated water from pans and from pans standing in other pans, 
but I always felt the results were excessive, and that the evapo- 
ration froiii a large body of water was considerably less than tuat 
shown from pan**, owing to the whole atmosphere immediately 
over the surface of the tank being moist. On the present 
occasion I ordered a water-tight tin box to be constructed, and 
sunk it iu a timber raft, so that it might float with its edge sliglitly 
above tank waUo* level. The box was then filled to tank water 
level, and the whole iloatt'd out a considerable distance from the 
shore, so that the water in tho box was placed almost in exactly 
similar circiiiiistancea as the water in the tank. On' two occasions 
careful measurements, were taken of the evapomtion during thepi*e- 
vious fortnight, other attempts were made, but freqiientlv some trifle 
happened to render the nioasnrements valuelesss. lletwoen the 
12th and 2<>th()f .January (14 days) the evaporation amounted to 
2*12 inches or *1514 of an inch per diem. Between the 27th 
.January to the lOth February (15 days), the evaporation amounted 
to 2*07 inches, or *178 of an inch per diem. Mean evaporation 
B)5 of an incli per diem, and this with the colder weather of 
December, and the hotter weailier of March and April, may be 
taken as a fair mean. The number of days during which imgation 
was going on were J85. The water in the tank fell 11*07 feet. 
The results my be summed up ns follows : — 

Gruss quantity of water ooiihiumKi ... 2,'>SI,7r)<> cubic fill'd**. 

Ai'i‘U Irngateii ... ... ... ... 2.) itcres. 

During the period of cultivation, no rain fell worthy of notice. 
Gross quantity of water consumed per acre 0,0 12 cubic yards. 
The cx'op was, it is undersltiod, an average one. It is worthy of 
notice, that the sea.soii, not being a V(*vy favourable one, the water 
was hu.sbanded and little or none wasted. Latterly it had to be 
raised by liand labour, tho level of water falling below sill of 
lowe.**! .4uic(‘.M. Tlie cultivators had complete control over the 
water. The evaporation represcnti^d a aeptli of watt*r iu tlie 
tank of 30*5 inches ; soakage cannot Iki determined, but forsake 
of calculations we may reasonably assume it to be the same as the 
evaporation, niul allowing an average area of water, the loss would 
ha\e been 1,H)2,577 cubic yards. This would leave 1,300,173 
cubic yards ns the approximate net quantity of water spread over 
tlie land, and which over 280*25 acres gives 4,800 cubic yards per 
acre, and repre.sents a depth of 30*3 inches. Theso C4iiculations 
made under exceptionally favourable circumstances, and with 
great care agree, I think, somewhat with calculations made in 
other lh*oviiR(s. I believe from 7,(XK) to 10,000 cubic yai^ds of 
water per ncre,**^t^ the gross, are generallv consumed for rice from 
tank irrigation, lirid a rainfall of 30 to 40 inches fairly distributed 
over a 8e <Qon is, I believe, sufficient to produce an average rice 
crop, without any artificial irrigation. The survey and measure- 
ments were undertaken by Assistant Engineer Lieutenant Little, 
under the orders of IJeutenant Gumming, R.K., Executive Eupri- 
ncer, Secunderabad Division, and have, I believe, been made with 
great care and correctness. The clituate here is a dry one, and 
the general level of the coimtry is about 1,800 feet above sea level. 
The.se are points that should be noted in comparing the results 
with experiments made in other districts. The total cost of the 
experiment wa.s very trifling, or about Ks. .300. 


FrohiiheOooernuient of India.y Public Works Depart inent ; to the 

Uesid^nt at llydrahadj Xo, G50Iy dated the f^8tk October 1871. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s 
letter No. 2<')9, of the 23rd instant, submitting, for information, 
a memorandum by the Simerintending Enrineor, on experiments 
made at the Shanieerpett Tank in His Hi^ness the Noam’s do- 
minions, to ascertain the actual ouantity of water required for the 
irrigation rice crops. In reply, i am to state that tho experiments 
seem to have been carefully conducted, and afford at all events a 
practical result as showing the p^ross amount of water that was 
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4ictually expended on a given main the cultivation of a particular 
crop, vh.f rice. 1 am to request that the thanks of the^ Government 
of India may be conveyed to Mi^or Mayne and the oflioera engaged 
in the experiments, and also to Sir SaXar Jimg for the assistance 
rendered oy His Hifflmess the Niaam’s Government in the matter. 
The papers will be mrculated for general information, and publish- 
ed as a Supplement to the Gazette of India, 

OnsEBTATioNfl. — The importance to which the irrigation works 
in Upper Lidia have attained, is made evident by those in the 
North-Western Provinces alone furnishing during the year a 
gross revenue of nearly .£315,000 and an expenditure of £240,000, 
making the entire annual transactions upwards of half a million 
sterling, while the area actually irrigated amounted to a little short 
of 1 J million of acres, the gross value of whose out-timi caunot, 
it is estimated, have been loss than 5 millions sterling, exclusive 
of the fodder by which the cattle were sustained ; — 


The year under review was a very favourable r)Ue for tin* eniial.'i, 
or, in the language of the noverniuejit of the North- \N’e.ste]ii 
I’rovinces, the iinancial results of the year display an unexampled 
prosperity.” There were 1, 441, Hl)8 acres irrigated again.'^t 
/>83,300 acres of the highest previous years niaximuiu, a gro.s.s 
revenue of Us. 31,47,1 (»(.) against Us. 21,74,131, and a net reAmue 
of Us. 21,25,424 against Us. 12,25,53U of the preceding year. 
The profits amounted to 8*21 percent, on a total cnpittil of 
2,58,73,080, invested up to 31 st March 18(^8, in all the irrigation 
undertakings of the North-Western Pro\inces, good, bad, or 
indifferent. These satisfactory results have already been acknow- 
ledged by the Government of India, as well as by Her Maje.Mt>*s 
Govemment. The year was characterized by wide-spread scaivity, 
the mitigation of which, in all the districts within reach of the ini- 
gated tracts, was veiy sensibly felt, nnd the areas under irrigation, 
and their situation relatively with the neighbouring districts, is 
clearly delineated on the ma)) which is embodied ^vith the report, 
and wherein it is observed — “The irrigated tracts of tlio Doab were 
the lieart of the province from wliioh siirjdus food flowed out by 
the railways westward to the C3s-8iitlej States, in which there 
was no liarvest to reap, and southward by ntwer-ending trains (»f 
camels nnd carts to Uiindelkhund, Ajiuere, and Uajpootnna, where 
no gi*ain was even sown. Under J^rovidence, a famine was avert- 
ed by the combined action of raihvays and canals.” His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor records an ob.sen'ation la the effect 
that the failing supply of the .Tunma lenders a r(«^noisance of 
storage sites in the ifiinalavas ad's isable, ami supmes the rivtu- 
Tonso as presenting favouraDlo conditions at cji^riu points of its 
course. This is an import nut matter, especially in connection with 
the proposed extensions of the Western J uiniia Canal in the l^iin- 
jab. The results of the working of the two chief canals during 
tliree years are already shown in flie present report. 'Die ratio 
of cost of revenue managemen^o ' gross revenue on the Ganges 
Canal was 14*79 per cent., antfliearly corresponds with that of the 
Eastern Jumna, which is the best organized of the canals in tlie 
North- Westoni Provinces. The are^ irrigated by the several 
canals in the three last years were as follows : — 


^ Year. 

Ganges 

Canal. 

East ' 
Jumna. | 

Doon. 

Other 

Canals. 

! Total. 

18Cfi-fi7 

634,734 

i 

239,559, 

8,852 

100,249 

983,300 

18<i7-68 

53.3.4.'5(> 

182, .544 

11,988 

33,492: 

761,480 

1808-09 

1.078,399 

274,101! 

I 

14,223 

7o,19Y.441,9l8 


The whole area irrigated is 11^ per cent., about one-ninth of 
the gross cultivated area of the distncts traversed. The propor- 
tions of “ flow” and “ lift” irrigation over all the canals were — 


1868-aO 

1867-68 


Flow 69*4 
, 68*0 


Lift SO 6 

M :\3’0 


and show that to still one-third of the whole area the water has 
to be raised. 

Ganges CctnoZ.— The following table compares the results of the 
three lost years 


Yean. 

CbpiuJ at be- \ direct income only 

ginning of each 1 
ywMT. j 

Amount 

Percentage on 
capita 


tuL j 

Bn. 


1866-67 

2,48,00,303 1 

12,25,530 

4*94 

1867-68 

2,02,33,018 1 

8,67.606 

3*44 

1868-69 

2.r)g,7ao6e 1 

21,25.828 

8-21 


and the next exhibits the income and working expenses for the 
Mmc year of the Ganges and Eastern Jumna Canals, the only 
important working lines as yet completed 



Acres irriga- 

Mnund.s 

Value at cur- 
rent markt'f 


tod. 

pniduevd. 

rates in pounds | 

* 


sterling. j 

Sugar 

97,553 

2,009,329 

-t ! 

i,oi>o.;i8r. 1 

Wheat 

597,936 

7,916,186 

2,635..505 ! 

Barley 

2.57.509 

2,6H0,(KK; 

486,*25ti 

Kice ... • 

111,020 1 

1 1.142,152 1 

1 387,146 

Maize 

42,1*22 j 

i .353„547 

8*2, 6tH) 

Millet 

93,369 I 

6<K),<»93 ; 

170.108 

Pulses 

73..3r>4 1 

601,574 1 

173..532 
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j 
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The succeeding table shows the cost of entablishment, including 
accounts, employed diusing 18(38-0l> on original works, repairs, ana 
revenue, and the percentage chargeable under each heading ; — 


Share of E^ta 

Clinrgottble 1 0 

blisbinent 

oJ 

J 

§ 

1 

Total 
cost of 
establish- 
ment on 
each. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Percen- 
tage on 
each. 

Original works 

Bs. 

2,29,116 

Ra 

31.741 

B.. 

2,60,857 

Rb. 

9,77,462 

26-68 

Repairs and planta- 
tions 

50,097 

12.377 

71,474 

^35,866 

16-42 

Revenue management, 
including naviga- 
tion ...j 

4,04,229 

83,967 

4,68,196 

menta 

31,47,161 

1661 

16.02,442 

1,28,065 

8,20,627 


184K) 
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T}ie working ex^naes on tho Ganges Canal, which had hitherto 
been so large, owing to the great expansion of irrigation during 
were reduced from 49‘78 to 82'51 per cent, on g^ross 
revenue ; but on the Eastern J umna Canal little room remained 
for expansion, and, consequently the working expenses only fell 
from !39*27 to 24*02. The conclusion drawn n*om thence is “ that 
2o per cent, about represents the working expenses of a fully 
developed and thoroughly efficient canal conducted on the North- 
West system.’' An instructive table is added, in which the 
increase of irrigation is contrasted with tho decrease in rainfall. 
The percentage of the former varies from 28 in the Agi-a Division 
to 142 in Boohmdshuhur, wliile the percentage of the rainfail 
varied from .‘K) inches in IJareiUv to (57 in Etawah. Tho 
relative decrease of rain in Agi*a and lloolundshuhur differed only 
as 48*/j and ►'54*o per cent. 

Tho following table illiistratc's the areas irrigated relatively in 
the two seasons <if khurreof and riibbee, allowing not only how- 
large a part was pei*foi*med in the former season compared with 
that of pre\ioiis years, but how much further a cubic footnf water 
was made to go— -a fact which reflects great credit to the officers 
charged with the distribution of tlie w'ater : — 

Ganges Ganaf. 


AkT V VTKl>. 


Year. 

I 

Tntal. 

j eubic 
, fool of 
'sujiply. 

Total 
, wntor- 
rato. 

IQ,,., f Khurreof 

18u0-/ < ^ T> ui 

( Kubboo 



41 ■.37 

51 ‘>..373 

i 4.'i3.n7(» 

931,734 

10.3-55 

893.(»(i9 

luc- cu \ Khurreof 

' 185.1 .'{7 


42-9(» 

,502. 920 


5.33.45(1 

9H .*{9 

(>75.5(»4 

1 Hub wo 

:i44.2r»7 

(J9-G.3 

814,(>31 

7iUl32 

1,078,99 

1 

148-01 

1,4, “HI, 089 


A que.stion is raised by ^lajor Tlrownlow ns to the capacity to 
be givr-n to canals in tlie North-Wt^torn D^o^ inces in ruhition to 
the volume available for the ivvigation of the ruhbee crop, and 
the luhisability of supplying the plongli waterings to the full ex- 
tent of the ^(»hlIue a\aiia!)le, as he ennsiders tliat it was a speenln- 
li\e proceeding to distrihutf* the (i,0t)(l enbic feet availalde tVa* this 
purpose in October, when the ^<)lullle of the canal fell in .Tannnry 
to 4,200 cubic feet. Tlie reinaiks nnuh* by Ooloin 1 Oreathed with 
reference to this point in paragrajih.'* n.‘> and ‘»4 are much to the 
point, and s<'em, at ail e\<'nts, to lie borne out by the successful issin* 
of the season’s operations. The following show's the areas of some 
of the principal crops irrigates! as compared with that of pre- 
>ions years, and that theit‘ is a sternly, moderate* <*\tcnsioii in the 
cultivation of sugar-cane and rice, a tw^)-f»d(l increase in the rnbbee 
grains, while tJie area under judiiro remains stationary; — 


- 

---.r: 

-- 



1804-05 

I80,’»-0(i. 

18(K»-07.1 1807-(38.! 1808-09. 

1 

1 1 

llict* 

...i 22,400 

. 23.1.34 

.30,539 f 3ri.305 [ 43.355 

Suj^ar 

( ;4l.l.V,l 

1 5H.41(i 

40.;i:w 1 55,232 1 IMI.CkX 

Infligo 

...1 3.“),l(Mi 

i 47.714 1 

70.487 1 75.084 75,5(Xi 

CntloU 

. . 4'J,t)20 

1 10.490 

19.094 1 .5,(»I0 i 44,213 

Wheal and barlo 

. 3:38,071 

302.079 1 

41 HI, 444 1319,715 099, .582 

i 1 


Xaelgation. — The receipts from nn\igatioii, wdiicli is confined to 
the Ganges Canal, have increased 10*8 per cent. ; but, according tt» 
the statement, the articles carried have incn'ased from 27, (KX) to 
4o,r>(X) tons. Tills fiuuntity is, however, still very small compared 
witli the lengtli of the canals opened, * ()o4 miles, fii propor- 

tion, how'ever, as obstacles are removed and greater facilities are 
offered, the traffic along the canal and its branches will doubtless 
increase. 

Eastern Jumna 

The extension of area on this canal was but 18,0(X) acres over 
the mavimiun previously reacliod in 18(10-01, but it has now been 
so carefully w'orked for so many years that, as observed by the 
Chief Engineer, little margin remains for exjiausion. Tlie profit 
on this canal for the year under ivview is said to have amounted 
to 2*V07 per cent, on the capital, vide paragraph 53 of the liepftrt, 
J3ut though the absolute increasi^ of area over that irrigated in the 
famine year of 1 800-01 was only to the extent stated, yet the sup- 
ply of -water on the average throughout the year was less, and tho 
duty obtained per cubic foot of discharge was the largest yet racord- 
ed, Ixdng (X)*7 m the khurreef and 21o*5 in the rubbec, or 300 acres 
in all. That one noticeable fact has raceived confirmation during 
this year’.s experience seems evident from the following remarks 
made by tlie Superintending Engineer, 2nd Circle, in paranrapli 
28 of his report : “ that the contract system is one in whicii tne 
interests of the cultivator are identical with that of tho Govern- 


ment in the economical^distribution of water, is fully borne out by 
this years’ results.” 

Dowi Cawds, 

These small canals do not improve much in their character as 
remunerative works, and the Superintending Eugineer does not 
seem to anticipate much further improvement ; but, at the same 
time, his remarks in paragraph 14 of the report are much to the 
purpose. He observes as follows : — That the good done to a 
country by canals is not to be measured merely by the canal 
balance sheet, applies with two-fold force to the Dora Canals : a 
popidation has settled along these lines of irrigation dependent 
entirely on them, not only for water for their crops, but for water 
for domestic purposes. Close tho Beejapoor Canal, and, in two 
years’ lime land now producing tea and cereals will be over-grown 
witli jungle.” 

Jhan^ic^ IJimecrpoor^ and Bijnoxir T i'rigaJtxoix IVarXs, 

Those yield but an insignificant amount of revenue, and call for 
no particular remarks. 

Rohilkhund Canals, 

Those canals arc working at a loss, chiefly on account ofthe exceed- 
ingly low w’ater-ratos charged. A revision of those rates has been 
proposed by the North-Western I’rovincos’ Goverament, and is now 
under consideration bv the Go veniment of India.f The area irri- 
gated amounted to ?0,803 acres, or ’2h times as much ns in the 
previous year. Tho increase was due to the prevailing drought, 
only 19' i inches of rain luiving fallen during tho year. The necessity 
for these cumils is made apparent by tlie fact that rice forms so largo 
a proporli«m of the cultivation. In the previous year the percent- 
ages of rice and w heat were 50 and 27 respectively, and during 
the year under re\iew 40 and 30 per cent. A project was recently 
before tlie Government of India for remodelling these canals as 
well a.M raisinpr the water-rates, and the Chief Engineer’s opinion 
is that, seeing tlie amount of deficit occasioned hy ceasing to 
charge water-rate on canal water from natural streams lias decreas- 
ed from Ds. 27,1 Of) to 11s. 4,947, there is every reason to push on 
the re-construction of these works.” Section 0 of tho Chief Engi- 
neer’s report contains an interesting review of the effect of the 
drought in directing attention (o the irrigation of the inferior food 
grains, nearly 77 per cent, of the total increased area consisting 
nt and Indian corn, the stalks and leaves of both of wliit li 

serve as food for cattle, wliile the grain is consumed by human 
l)ein«is. The following' remarks by Colonel Oreathed graphically 
and signitieantlv des-rnbe the superior effects of canal irrigatioli 
ill the Norlh-AV(‘sl»‘ni Provinces as eomnared witli that afforded 
by wells : “Jhit, besides producing food for the support of hu- 
mnii life, canal irrigation created sustenance for cattle, which was 
pnxlueeable by no otliev means, and, at a crisis wlien wells failed 
111 well-irrigated districts, and herbage and fodder depended on 
.abundant water, the cattle of the Doal) were saved, strong to labour 
ill the w'ork of llio following harvests, whilst elsewhere thosi* 
liarvests also were reduced by tlie want (»f cattle which had been 
swept off by tlio drought.” 

“ .Vnd, lasily, canal cultivators becfiuie rich whilst others suffer- 
ed because tJiey realized both large crops and high prices : the 
payment o^md revenue was assured, the brealung up of commu- 
nities, the lenient of tho social sy. stem of tho country, the 

loss and dispcrsiT^. of property, which famine entails, were averted, 
and a vu'-t sacriliceW^ life prevented, wliieli, but for tho extension 
of canal irrigation, iiiust have occurred in 1808-09, as it has occur- 
red in the same districts in 1837-38. I trust these results may be 
pondered bv those who recommend dependence on the in-igution to 
be obtained from wells in a year serious drought.” The amount 
of relief a ft’orded hy special imgailon works undei*taken during 
the time <»f greatest pressure extended to upwards of two millions 
people and an outlay of Jls. 4,31,185. The only unsatisfactory 
matter is t he delay in the submission of the report. His Excef- 
leiicy in Council also would have, been pleased if soiuathing more 
had been stiid ns to the efforts which it is believed are b'eipg made 
to clieck the waste of water which takes place over the wide dis- 
tricts, and which it is understood forms one of the greatest agricui • 
turnl difticullie.s in the Nortli-We.^teru Provinces. 


BOMBAY, 21st December 1871. 


CINCHONA. 


REPORT ON ANALYSIS OF BARK YIELDED BY THE OOVERNMIINT CINCHONA 
PLANTATIONS, MADRAS. 

Evif act from the Proceedings of the Qov&mmeni of Fort JSt, G^crge^, 
Revenue Department, Ko, 1686, dated 26th September 1871. 
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Fr^m J, Bfovghion, Fsq.y Govcrume^it (^inologiitj to the f^cirtianj 
to Chvemirtsnt, Fort St. Qeorge, Reverme DepaHmenf, dated 
Cotacamundf 31«^ Juhj 1871. 

A8 in certain former repoi-ts I have the honour to adduce nnalyeen, 
which esprem the changes in the coniiMwition of our oldeet barka during 
the paet two years. The following table cxpresHes the aniouut of alka- 
lioda in the tnink bark of the oldeat trees of C. Suceiruhra in the 
month of May, the pcritjd of maximuu yield in the respective years. 
The amount i« expressed in porceutagoa of dry bark : — 



1809. 

1000. 

187.). 

18 7l 

Total alkaloids 

074 

7-43 

70) 

7'sri 

Total sulphates obtained ... 

0-00 

0-43 { 

OMXl 1 

51> 

Quinine 

Uiuchouidine and oinchoniuo 

2-40 

4'34 

1-73 
fi 71 

1 7.1 
6-87 I 

1 8) 

H 0.J 

Sulphate of quinino obtained crystallized 
tjuhihato of cinchonidino obtiiinod crystalHsod 

2-21 

3-85 

1.31 

4-03 

1-40 
4-0 > 1 

11.'. 

4 30 


The above analyses show that up to May 1871 the total amount of 
alkaloids in the red hark hiul continued to increase. Ihit as I had the i 
honour to mention in a report dated 17th \iigust 18(58 (Proceed ing.s, | 
Madras Qovernment, 22ud September 18<5H, No. 334, Hevenue J)e|>.irt- ! 
incnt) as being ^jighly j)robable to occur, the annual increnionts dimin- j 
ish in amount — a circumstance which indicates that the bark is at riv- 
ing at its maximum of yield. The numbers which approximately 
express the annual increments (hiring the period of my olworvatioiis 
are 076, 0’69, U*17, 0‘26. The circumstance that these numbers do 
not accurately express a regular diminution of increment, is doubtless 
attribiitiible to the diHiculty which occurs in collecting in succ(*!>(sivc 
years a sample, which shall accuratt;ly represent the mean yicKl of the 
bark of a large number of trees, togctht*r with the ditficulty in collecting 
the samples each year under [>reciHely comparable circumstances. Fiom 
certain results obtamed in the comparison of the analy.sis of barks that 
have been treated with moss, with those of the natural unmossed baik, 

1 am strongly inclined to believe that if the bark of our oldest trees h.is 
not actindly reached the ageof its greatest yield, itmust have very nearly 
Approached it. As this is a point of some importance, which cjuniot 
be held decided without positive proof hereafter lieing obtained, 1 heic 
merely mention my personal opinion. In a rcix.Tt appearing (Proceed- 
ings. Madras Government, 22nd Februaiy 18<J9, No. 235, ])aragrapli ! 
4), 1 luul occasion to mention that the amount of <piininc luul dimin- 
ished during past years in the red barks, although that of the total 
alkaloids had incrcaae<l. During the hist two years, it appears that 
the amount of jpiinine has remained nearly constant, and probably in 
years to come, its amount will hereafter remain nearly stationaiy' in 
our red bark. From the above analyses it also seems probable that 
the amount of obtainable crystallized sulphate of cinchoni<line is diiiii- 
nishing with the increase of age. But with the juvsent evi<lencc I c.m- 
iiot hold this yet U» be quite clear, since the detcriniiiHtion of tho 
amount of crystallized sulphates is apt to bo imxlified by circumstances 
other than the real amount of pure alkaloid, which latter it only 
iipproxiiiiately iiidicaite.s. 'J’lie large amount of v ariation according to 
circumstance of growth mot with in the baik of C. OfiicinaliSt 
renders a jirecisc determination of its mean cpiality a A\oik of groat 
difficulty. 1 here quote certain aiudyses of this bark calculatctl in 
lierceutages of its di*y state . 





Trees, 6 yearJ 

9 months of 

age. 1 

i 

w. 

v..a 

Total alkaloids 

.. 

4-00 

O'Ol 

Quinine 

Cinchonidlne and cinchonine 

•• 

303 

1-98 

4*111 

l’S3 

Sulphate of quinine obtained crystolllzod 
Bulpbate of cincbonldlne obtained crystallized 



314 

I'OO 

4.34 

1.39 


• V 


I The (dxive analyses, though comiNiratively iiseleBa to deiermiue the 
; altemtioii of the Ixirk with iige, are adduced as dhowiug the high quali- 
ty of the barks. Though it falls without niv province to speak of the 
improvement in the growth of the C. QfficlnaliB trees, yet I cannot 
forljear to remark that a low yield is getting much less frequent in 
their hark than formerly. Both the crowm barks of Dodabetta Planta- 
tion, which consists cntii*oly of tins si>ecies, and thoM of Neddivuttum 
I arc improving in quidity. The increase in the yield of alkaloid is 
‘ quite apparent, although I cannot with accuracy express its actual 
; amount. This increase is due to quinine, and at present it ivctually 
I appeal's nrohahlc that hereafter the total vicld of alkaloids will equal 
j that of tho red hark. Those two kinds aivido between them nearly 
fhe whole of our plantations. For European quinine manufacture, the 
bark of C. OfficinaltH is admirably suitotl, as itisso rich in quinine. In 
luldition, it is ea.sy to work, and the sulphate of quinine crystallizes 
with great readiness and purity. It is especially bark for export 
to Kiiroptt. A small tpiantity is now pacicerl for sending to Eneliuid, 
and I trust tliut from time to time its exjiort may be contiiiiied. In 
total yiebl tho hark of U. Sued rubra is tho richest, hut in its natuml 
state at lea.st, this consists mainly of cinohonidine, cindioiiine, and 
(X'casioiially quiuidiiie - alkabiids which custom and the addition of 
fresh naiftos, coincident with the first separation of these HubstanooN, 
have kept out of extensive therapiitical use. The medical repofte of 
the Ciiichona ('ommissioneiH of the Indian Presidencies, and the rejM>i*t 
on tlic medicnl use of “ amorphous quinine” appear to indicate that 
tho.^o alkalonls, and consoiiucntly red btu-k, is the kind that can he 
employed un»st usefully in India. In Europe tho price of the natural 
letl hark Will heieafter sink, wdien it is brought into competition with 
crown bark. How far by careful special cultivation of the retl bark it 
may hereafter be jiossible to modify this result, it w'ould at present 
be promatiire to sjieculatc. 

After tho above kinds, tho most important at present cultivated 
on tho plantations is undoubtedly that of C. Cfilisaya. As in my 
former reports tho trees of Calisaya w’oro very young, it is quite 
natural to liiid the amount of alkaloids in tho hark has increased. 
Tho most romarkable jHiint about tho plants of (7. f'a/ijvai/ff is the 
great number of varieties. These display almost every habit. As 
it was necessary to e.vamino tbo hark of tho trees of most marked 
character, in order to dotormino the kind most siiitablo for cultiva- 
tion, these varieties have taken up miieli time. I hare tho honour tu 
quote the analy.-<c3 of several of thoHO varieties. Tho alkaloids are 
given ill percentages coiitainod in dry hark : 

Trunk Bark^/C. Calisaya grown at Neddivnitinn, 


i 

1. ' 

1 

II. j 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

t 

Total alkaloitU | 

1 3 93 1 

3 03 1 

C-'JS 

I'lO 

636 

Quinine 

( inchonidiiio and cinchuninu, . 

1 i 

3'18 

075 

1'02 

4-30 

1 

i_“ : 

4 67 
0-69 


These represent fairly the different yields I have mot with amonir 
tlio kinds of 0. Calisaya raised from seed obtained from Mr. Monev 
They are, as a whole, of good quality ; but No. V., or the bark of the 
variety with broad leaves, which arc red in tho undor-surfaco and 
of vigorous habit, is tho kind which sJiould Ije propagated, os it is tho 
ono whose cultivation can ho most profitably extended. J have 
examined tho bark of several other varieties beside those whose 
analyses are given above, but find thorn all inferior to No. V. and 
promising nothing remarkahlo in their qualities. Tho bark of our 
C. Calisaya in or c^eel lent quality, and is better suited for quinino 
manufacturor’s use than that of C. Succirubra, 1 regret that the 
larger number of tho ti-eeH has not boon planted, but as the yield 
of bark from tho present plantations will shortly bo so large I can- 
not now rocomraond any considerablo extension even with this sort* 
In a report upfiearing in I’roecodings, Madras Government Re’ 
venue Department, No. 334, paragiaphs 22 and 23, I had occasion to 
remark that in the harks of tho C. Succirubra and Officinalis a 
high mean tcrnporatiiro appeared iinfavonrablo to the production of 
(liumno, that alkaloid occurs moro readily in Uie bark of trees 
grov/n at high elevations within certain limits. I havo mot with a 
romarkable illustration of this priucipio also in the bark of C 
reruviana. Tho bark of this tree, grown at Neddivuttum, generally 
etuitams in> quinine whatever, and at best conhiiiiH it in »o snndl an 
;i mount that it Ls with difficulty it emi he rlc.irly detected But the 
►Siiperiiitendent of the plaiitatioiiH has, with great judgment, experimeu- 
tally plaiitctl several of these trees at Dodabetta plantation where 
they grow w'itli much difficulty fmm the cold being too great for them 
All aiialysw of tho bark of one of these trees gave the following results 
to which, for comparirioii, I attach on analysis of the bark mown at 
Neddivuttum:— ® 


Dodabetta. 

Neddivuttum. 

Total alkaloids .. 

2-00 

Total alkaloids 

0*80 

Quinine 

Cinchonldine aud cinchonine. . 

0- 79 

1- 27 

Solnblo in ether 

.(.’inchonidine 

Cinchunine 

0*41 

8‘0il 

Sulphato of quinine obtain- 
ed cry'stallizud 

Sulphato of cinchonidino ob- 
tained crystallized . . 



o M 

0-07 

0‘94 

Sulphato of cinchonidiae ob- 
tained crystallised . . . . 
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Tlioiigli tlio liark of C. Peruviana irom Neddivuttum con turned a 
hiiifill rtinoiint Iff nlkidoiil Holiddo in etlier, it was not quiiiinc. But hy 
;^ru\vin}' the wiinc Hpccies at the higher elevati*m of lindabetta planta- 
tion, its l»ark quite alteiM its chanicter, and yields in analyHia an 
.Liiioiint of |mre quinine, which loadily cr^stnlli^es as snipliate. Indeed 
tlic bark thus grown, far mnre resciiiljlcH the bark of C- Succinibra 
than a grey baik. I cannot but consider tin's instance of a total change 
of alkaloid, by increase of elevation, a in<Kst interesting one. 

The occurroneo of H<n'eral remarkable varieties among the trees 
r.iise<l from seed has ilireett'd iny attention to the (jccurrenee of 
hybrids among (»nr species of cinchr»na. In tnio instjinee 1 was able 
from the aceoimt given by Mr. Dnws<in, then Assihlant StquM’iiiteiul- 
ent at Noddlvnttmn, to directly trace the origin of a very beautiful 
plant, which Wfis found to ho a h^biid l)elween fyuretrnbra Jind 
sMirraniha. This plant w.is picked up a Hce<iling under a tree of the 
latter. 1 analysed its baik and found its yield w.us jioor, but lepivsent- 
ed a mean between ilie qiiaiitie.s of the two sjiecie.-i. Kxaniinatioii 
among seedling tree.-, led to the discovery <if many other exanqdcB 
of hyinidism, eh])eeially to cross l»rce«l.s between (\ Hurrt tubf a iiiui 
li^vinalis. In IS/O 1 coinmunicated a short memoir on the siibjetA to 
1 M 14 1 iQ-« the Ijiun:e.in Society.* The ocetirience <•£ the 

deiiioiplne \arietu‘.s nvucUo .iml hvu'hru, in 
'’|»ecic8 f»f einclion.i was shown in this c*>iniininication to reinler 
cross breeding highly [U-oli.ible, in tlie snine manner .is has lieen shown 
by Darwin to occur in prnnah/, uxtilis, nml titlier j^laiitn. I le.iin 
from the ilisciission which took ])ljicf on tin* subject .at tin* Society's 
meeting that the fact of the teijdcn«*y ot < incleuia to h^-bridisin w.is 
considered pi oved. Since that time fha\o made numerous analy.ses 
of the bark of vaiious liybj ids that J h.i\e r>bscrved, Init in no oiii* 
instance have I found any of sjiei-ial exeidleiu o. lii t,u‘t, it appeals 
to me that these liylnidh (“ornbine the bad qualities ot both the p.iieiits. 
1 theroloni do not ipiolo the aiialyrtes. 

I cannot but think that this ready hylfi'idism hotwoen the specieH 
of cinchona allbrilH un oxplniiation of tlic oecurreneo of the 
miiiieroiiB I'Ot'lein’s, which have been recognized iiy botanists, f 
oliMervo, for iuataiico, that a most recent classification gives 33 
undoubted Hpccies, and nearly separate varieties of einchona. 
Ou our plantations there are several plants ivliich, though certainly 
hybrids, would undoiiblodly bo inado iuto Hjiccies by a botanist 
ignorant of their origin. It seenis, therefore, not iniprohablo that 
several species, to which a soparato name has been attributed, may- 
be only South Amerieuii liyhrids. It is to l‘o hoped that in any 
future botanical cltiHsifiontion of tlio genus, tliis eircumstniieo may 
1)0 borne in mind. 

This fact of the inter-bi’ce<Ung of the speeies renders the seed of 
n treo, surrounded with many otheis of n ilifforent kimt, subji'ct to 
considerable uncertainty of jirudiieing all plants liko its ])arent. 
As a fact the seeds of tho variety I called provisionally hiuceoliffa 
gave but few plants which rcscmblod their jiarenf, ami cousequonlly 
the liad to ho discarded. As the treo producing the seeds 

was suiTOiinded on all sides by tho ordinary eioivii barks^ tho 
variation in tho seedlings becomes intelligible. 

I observe that Dr. Weddell in his “Notes sur le.s f^ijijj(|iiina,s’^ 
(Annalcs des Sciences Natnrelles, 5 e. serie, Tomes \l. and XII. , 
and at tho suggestion of Hfr. Howard, calls tlio vuliiablo > aricty I 
called lauccolnia above alluded to, Ciiirhoua (ff}}nn(in<^ Ci>iiij>lou. 
dianat Angastifoha remarking that hi nceohifu iloes not express so 
well as Angn^tijhlia tho peculiar shaped leaf. 1 would suggest 
that tho name Aufjn.'>tifolia he, in future, adopted as tlic name of the 
variety. 

In several procodiug ivpoils 1 have abuiid.intly my coinic- 

tioiis,Hiid tlnar grounds, for (’nr-sidering that living cinchona baik Ji.is 
its yield of alkaloids injured by exposure to suidiglit 'fhe expeniiieii 
tid fividcnco of this alreiwly aildiued appeals to me to be (piili- ron- 
cliisive of the fact, so that further pi oof is hcareely ueciled. Kurthci 
proof appears, however, in tin* <‘ii cuni.-’taiice ot A\liii'h I h.ive been lor 
homo time aware, that the burk of iipposite hides <»l t In- haim* tree 
dittem in yield of alkaloids, 'fliis, ofcouif'e, is only full\ app.iient in 
trees that arceqiially e.x posed to siinliglit on eaeh .*,nle, Aihieh fiom the 
site of the plantations, <l<»es not geneialK oceiii. Hut the following 
analyses express the yiehls of the liark taken re.^peetivi-ly fiuin the 
north .md south sides of a tree whieh is iwpially expo‘ 5 e<l all sides. 
The btiik was tiken July ‘jritli, 1871 - 


Nyilh hiilc Soiitli .side 


ToUil alkaloids 


Qiiinliio 

Cinclioiiidinc ai.d cinchonine 


0 02 
2 Go 


1 W 
2-iO 


As the son bus been on the iioitli side of the ticc for the last four 
iiloiitliH, the effect ha« been that the } ield of ulkfiloids has liecn 
diminiulied (*'68 percent. This deciCiVJC apjinreiitly coiwst of quinine 
which is coiniiierciiilly the most valualde of the alkaloids. This effect 
liivs been pioduecd in spite of its being the most cloudy perioil of the 
year. 


TEA. 


THE XIASrFACTrUE OK nniCK-'CHV. 
nv .TAMUS M XeeitKUhO.V. 

rill'. coUiuicvcc i*i briek-toa is go c.xlciisivc aniniig tlmpcoiilu 
uf CuiiU'ivl A hill, that it scorns wonderful so littio isliuuUl bu 


known on the subject. Kiachta, frontier town in Eastern Si- 
beria was, lip to the year IBbl, tho principal mart for briek-tea ; 
the monopoly, held by a tirst-closs guild of Bussian merchants, 
was abolisliod in that year, however, and in 1862 the frontier 
custom-hoiiso was removed to Irkutsk, since which time tea has 
ontmed the portion of Siberia eastward of Lake Baikal, free of 
duty. Moreover, tho importation of soa-1x)rne tea was legalized 
in *April, 18()2, in fc.pite of strtnig protests from Kiochta ; this 
was iiitendod to put a stop to the contraband trade, and the high 
IM-iccs cbargcil to con.siiuier8 hy the Kiachta monopolists. In 
spite of these tilings, however, 7,0rt3,(‘29 lbs. of brick-tea are 
known to hiivc l»een ini[K)rtcd at Tieii-T»in, for Kiachta, in 
]8GH. This is only a fraction of tho trade, as Kiachta iu only 

one of tho ninny marts for tho article. Somojitteinpts have 
been made, on the part of tlio Indian tea planters, to invito tho 
I Tibetans and others to deal with them, but (so far os brick-tcaa 
i aro concerned) without much .success. This may bo due to the 
! general ignorance iirovailing as to the projicr method of manu- 
facture. It is generally admitted that tho coarser leaves are 
used. After the green leaves have boon steamed they are kiiead- 
* cd into a ])asiy mass ; this kneading, under the hands, effectu- 
ally rid.s tlio leaf of the bitter juices which are so very undesi- 
rable ; moreover, it prenTLrc.s the loaf for the future compression 
in .some way not clearly Known at present. I am disposed to be- 
I lie VC that this kneading process with the hands is a mere varie- 
ty of practice, and that it is frequently set aside; in such ease 
tlic leaves are prossod into monhls directly the steaming is 
coinpletod. Mr. C. M. ( Irani, of Kiachta, (the well-known 
! proprietor of the Overland North China Telegraph Agency), 

I says tliti co;ir.ser leaves are moistened hy steam, and then com- 
I lU'essed in moulds in the shape of bricks, which are stacked so 
that the air may freely circulate and dry them; this is for green 
brick-tea ; black brick-ti‘a is fabiicatcd from the refuse as black 
tea, or the .‘-^iftiiiga of tho teas prepared for the Kuropcan markets. 
In England the steaming pi‘oee8.s seems to .strike tho mind as a 
fallacy at iirst, hut this ari.ses rather from its being so vei'y differ- 
ent from the orilinary descri[»iions of the method of preparation, 
than from any real defect or difficulty in the process itself.* 
1'ho allusions to the manufacture of hrick-tea iu tho English 
language are exceedingly rare. It is mentioned in the Aaiatlo 
Jovniff/ {\ tliink) fcliat in the reign of .Tin-Tsung ( a . d . 10*23-63) 
teas wise of two kinds : the first kind called Peen~tcha. was the 
leaves coinhined together in a mass in tlie form of a board, and 
i then dried hy tho action of fire ; tho second kind was called 
; Sun-Ulut^ being the leaves reduced to powder. Steaming seeiii.s 
i tohavo been kiuAMi long before this time however, and somo 
I Chinese authors consider it to have been the earliest known 
metliod of m.inufacture. Von Siehold mentions a method of 
j steaming used in Japan for tho preparation of green teas ; ho 
I says tho leaves aro laid on mats, in a square l)ox or chest, into 
I which tho steam is introduced from a kettle. There arc un- 
I doubted ]y a very great many methods, just as there aro in tlio 
j preparation of onl inary teas, aud further information is vciy 
I desirable as to the means employed by the Russian agents in 
I fhe interior of Jlni»eh (Hu-kiing) for stoaming the leaf; also a.s 
I to hen the leaves are gathered for this tea, the description of 
j mould ill wdiicli the tea loaves arc pressed, the mode of obtain- 
ing the l>t j'sure, the ordinary time employed iu drying the 
I brick.s, amlVJ ^temperaturo of tho air and general state of tho 
I Wf.ather, Xc. j- ^ inrormatioii on these subjects would bo 
' highly vduablo to Vho Indian tea-iilanter, and benefit com. 

I mercc generally. 

{ 'I’lir Kditor of The Jtiuriitil \s\\\ hn ohiiged for any facts 

I rrlatiug to Mic iihovc ^.uhject, wltriUchicIi geiillcmoii royiding in the interior 
of Ciiiiiu nniy favour him.] " , 

ESSAY ON TEA. „ 

j T ! 1.1 .fudges api)ointod to consider the montfl‘’^i ihe e.s.say.s 
.sent ill response to tho offer hy the (Jouiieil Silver 

I Medal of the Society uf Arts fur the best treatise on thiT^^ta- 
; ble production of tea, have aent in their report, upon 
j the Indian fommittee passed the following resolution, whicli"*^ 
' has boon adopted by the Council ; — “ Tho Indian Committee, 
under tho reooiiiinondation of the Judges apiKiinted, is not in a 
position to recommond tho Council to award the medal, but 
it gives <;omriioiidution to the e.ssay of Mr. James Afacpliersoii, 
of -M), I lore ford-road, AVcstboiirne (hove, as containing much 
iiiforniation as to tho growth and manufacture of tea in India.'" 
'Hie Judges wore Major-Conoral Henry Pelham Burn, Dr. 
Archibald Campbell, and Robert Fortune, Esq. 


IN nr AN TEA CULTIVATION. 

Dr. Archibald Campbell writes as follows : — “ I have tho 
pleasure to send you a inenioroduin on tho tea statistics of 
Lower Bengal for last year. It show.s a total export of more 
tlian J Ihs., being nearly 3,000*(K10 lbs. increase over 

1 the provions year. For the pre^'ent yoar, even at tho same rate 
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of increase, we may reckon on lo,(K.K),0()0 lbs. as the amount of 
ex|K»rt. To this for all India, has to bo adtlotl the province 
of Kiimaon, Dhera Dhoon, Kan^, and the Neilgherrios. For 
Darjeeling, the mouioraiuluiu gives the produce for 186!) only. 
For this year it may, I believe, be i-eckoiicd at more than 
double. In 1862, when the Indian teas were first exhibitcil 
ill London, the total produce was reckoned at 2,000,000 
only, so tliat the steady increase may be considered siUisfuctory. 
There is no doubt, I believe, of the great future that is in store 1 
for Indian tens, not only in England, os their excellent c|uality | 
and prefect purity become better known, but in all the extensive j 
teiv^nsumiiig countries north of the liimalayus, when the 
Indian Govern mont takes real pains to procure safe and easier 
transit in that direction. In Assam, there are 9!)0 plantations, 
containing 29,3o0 acres under tea, which produced last year 
435,772 lbs. of tea. In Darjeeling, there ai*e 44 gardens, having 
a cultivated area of 10,007 acres, which yieldetl 851,549 lbs. of 
tea in 1869. In Sylhet there are 22 gardens, having 2,240 acres 
cultivated, which produced 239,902 lbs. In Cachar there are 
118 plantations, and 24.374 aci'es uinler plant; the produce 
last year was 4,CK)9,H32 lbs. of tea. The other districts such 
as Dacca, Chittagong, Hazareobagh, and Loliaidugah, contain i 
only a few gardens, have not furnisned proper statistics. Tlien? ■ 
are but few imported coolies in Sylliot and Darjeeling, but in 
Assam there were 21, (Ui7, but the retums are not satisfactory. 
Cachar had 14,776 laboui-crs under contract, and 15,000 time- 
expired men. About 200, (KX) rs. were remitted to Caebar during 
the year. The quantity of tea exported from Calcutta was 
18,434,000 lbs., against 8,789,344 lbs. the previous year, show- 
ing uniuci'case of 2,644,651 Ibs.’^ I 


AOIUCULTUll.VL STOC K AND TE V PLANTATIONS ON THE 
NK]LGHKlUtlK.S. 

thii ConitnUslonct' of tho to the Sernitny to 

Government y Revenne lie^mrtmenty Fort fSt. GeotyCy dated 0*j(a- 
camttady 2bt/i February 187J, No, 16. 

G. 0., 23rd January 1871, Xo. 112, diroc(.<» me to place certain 
orders oil the unanswered file for the lialf-ycar ending 3l.st 
December 1870, viz: — Order, 30th ]Mar<h 1870, X(». 1 1 1, para- 
graphs 5 and 0. Order, 10th Decemlier 1870, No. 2072. Tlie 
la.st-named order was replied to on the 2oth Jainmry 1871. I now 
reply to the first Order. » 

T. “Desiring to be fiimiHhed wilh .nny suggest i<»ns for ad opliiig 
“ niouflures cidculafed to iinprovo the agricull viral stock of tlio Xeil- 
“ gherries, and for assisting in procuring n aupenur descripliou of 
“ plant for stocking the tea plantations." 

The first part of tho order respecting agricultural stock wa.s 
replied to in my letter to tho Hoard of the titli Xovomber 18()!), 
No. 58, in answer to proceedings of the Hoard, No. 745, of the 
3rd February 180!). I now forward copy of that letter and its en- 
clo.«aires. AV'ith respect to lea planting, J Iiave been for some time 
in correspvindence and con.sultatioii with most of tlie Neilgher- 
ry ten growers, with a view to place before Clovernmeiit n definite 

■ proposal for the encouragement of tea cultivation up here. 

’ ' ■ have some- 

iiiiieiit aid 
unnnimou.s 
►tion of tea 
conomicai, 
time, afti*r 
genouH tea 
\eilgherrv 
sujiply as 
* to come, 
iterfereiice 
its (as was 
iiigun the 
gilt render 
id may be 

aiin number 

of years. 

II. — That Government should introduce the best mode of inanufuc- 
twro by the importation of Chinese or Assam exports, or by accrediting 
some qualified Eurojwun to tho tea districts of Northern India, in order 
that he may mnko hnnself master of the most approved methods of 
nifinuractiiro there, and instruct us liere. 

HI. — That tho Coinmissnriart should bo directed to call for tenders 
and purchase Indian teas instead of China as hitherto. 

IV, — That u quantity of Chino, hybrid ond indigenous Assam tea 
soedn should bo imported by Govorninent ond planted out in separate 
patches at a distance from each other, w) os to prevent hybridization 
and enable growers to get seeds true to their kind, which is not always 
the case with tho seeds purcliased from private gardens. 

Th^lanters had the satisfaction on interview here last year 
with His Excellency the Governor and tho Members of Council 
on tiic subject of llio first suggestion. I luii o written all T have 


to say on the same subject in my letters* to the Board, wliich are, 
I believe, still before Government, and on which final orders have 
not yet been received. I will only add that if tlie principle of 
free tenure for a time is one that Van bo rewignized at all any 
where, tea phuitors on the Neilghemos have special claim to the 
indulgence. 

In A.s.sam, Cachar, Chittagong, and in Darjeeling, and other hill 
districU of Bengal, climates congenial to the tea plant are found, 
and the growtli and manufacture of tea are thoroughly established 
there. But in Southern India tea cultivation is of recent date ; 
aiul, although tlie plant will live and gixiw almost anywhere, soil, 
climate, elevation, labour, manufacture, and cummuiucntions liiivu 
all more or less to say to the success or failure of a plantation aa 
an investment. Oil the Neilgherries the efifect of all thesi* is not 
yet known. A planter who, as a pioneer, employs his capital in 
the formation of a tea estate iii the south of India, incurs risk.s 
beyond thosi* of ordinary agricult ure, nr even of coffee planting, 
and may therefore fairly ask Government to fiirego the rent of 
the land milil he lias had lime to ascei’tain whether or not his tea 
will yield liiin a profit. As regards the second suggestion, one 
thing is )u-etty certain that liill teas excel in llavoiir ; but the bill 
plant \iehls less loaf, and the leaf weight for weight, wan ta tho 
strength of Assam and other teas grown at lower elevations. On 
tliis account mamifnctiire is all-inijiortimt on hill states. Given 
a .suitable soil, climate, and elexatiun, tho tea plant here will 
produce flushes of h*af in considerable quantity, and so 
far the Neilglieny planter, wlio has suiue Knowledge of tea 
growing, cun see Ins wny. Hut then comes manufacture 
on which pnitit and lo.'<s mainly depend. It will be W'ithiu 
llic recollection of (loxenmient that four tea manipulators xvere 
engaged for t\\«) years, brought down from Hie Noilj^-West 
J*roxinces, and j>hiec‘d in hVhniary 180.3 upon the Neilgheiry plan- 
tulions of .Ales.srs. Afann and ihio. Mr. (Collector Graiitf was 
under the impression that considerable henofit resulted from the 
instruction of Mie ti‘a manipulators.'’ I am, how’ever, rather 
dispo.sod to think, from what I can learn, that ilio lauiefit was not 
great. Mr. GiicliLulony, u ho was iiiaiiaging Mr. Manns estate 
at the time, xn*oteJ on tho 15th Noveiiiher 1804 that their (the 
tea manipulators) conduct liad been good ; but, beyond showing 
“ tile detail of manipulating and use of the various utimsils, they 
^•cannot give instruction on the general xxork ♦ • and tho result 
“ of t)i<*ir «)wji work in preparing tra xvas an article inferior to 
what the overseer and his own men prepared,” Mr. Ban 
\vroto§ “ They will iniroduee a new era in tne manufacturo of 
“ tea into the Didirah Doon and Nortli-West. The tea they first 
“ made for me has cost me move than they here cost the Govern- 
“ luent.” If Government admitU'd tho neces-sity of doing some- 
tliing uforo towards helping on nvtmt fart ure, here, 1 should nut 
adx ise a fresh importation of native manipulators. 

There are scarcely two estates here on which the mode of maiiii- 
fact ure is the same. But an intelligent man, by attentive inquiry 
on the spot in old tea districts, would surely be able to deteriiiino 
which is the best plan, and afterxvnrda in.struct others in the pro- 
co.ss. An evpendil ure by Government of 3,000 or 4,000 Biipeea 
ill the employment of such a man for a few months might, I think, 
s«'t the point at rest once for all ; and it would be in thifl direction, 
if any, that I should like to see tlie Govenmiciit take action rather 
than import mora native mnnipulntors. Year by year tea cultiva- 
tion in India is assuming proportions which ivoula justify tho ex- 
penditure of a ^ew hundred pounds to aid, if it )je found really 
iiece.ssary, in developing an industry 'which promises to be of great 
national importance. When tea planting in tho North first at- 
tracted notice, experimental estates 'W’^ere opened by the Govern- 
ment of India at great expen.^^e, and seeds and seedlings “were given 
y rat is to the public. The result is that several districts in tho 
north are now' studded with tea estates, worked by private 
individuals. Tliere is every proliability that tea growing on 
the Neilgherries can be niade to pay when worked under proper 
conditions of locality and management, if tho difficulty of manu- 
facture can be Batisfactorily strived, Tho Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India have offered a medal and 500 
Itiipees for the best essay on tea cultivation. Tho casays are to 
he m Calcutta by the 1st proximo. One I know has gone up from 
this district, it "would be well to await the result, and see if tho 
prize essay affords such information on inanufdcturc as hi ob'viato 
the necessity of Government moving in the matter. The third 
suggestion tliat the Coiiiniissariat should bo called upon to pur- 
chase Indian tens is one that I cannot support. Sucli an artless 
mode of protection might find many advocates in America, but 
infant industries with iw must be content ■with less easily discover- 
ed props. The attention of the C’ummissariat Officers might he 
drawn to Indinn teas ; but, in the interests of economy, they must 
bo left to purchase the be-^t tea they can find at the lowest "figure. 
Before commenting on tho fourth suggestion, I should like to 

* 3«th"0(!t,ob(T 1869, No. 149, Uoard'H Proocefllngii No. 1861 of ISth March 1870 • 
7th May 1870. No. 60, in Boanl’H Procctnlinipi No. 6611 of 6th September 1870. 

t Letter, 2nd March 180J, No. 10, iu Procoodingd of Qovornment, Revenue 
Department, 10th March 1866, No. 102 
t Procoo(iitii{a of Goromment, 2')ih December 1864, No. 212. 

4 rroccciltii'rs of Gvvcuiinoat, Revemw Dcpaitiuciit, 3iHU' Jauuaiy 1803, 

Nv. 01 i. 
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iiwnit Mr. Mclvor « rotuni from IJen^il, in ordt^r that I may with 
ium t‘r the .small (lovomim^iit toa CHtute hcrt*, to nee iU 

condition and note what varieties of tea plan in we have. 
In concliiMon, I venture to point out the im|)ortance of encoura|r- 
iii;r tea plnntin;.r tt) the utmoMt, with a view to the development of 
tlie re»oui‘ce» of thin and otlier Hill plateuiiH. Native hill cultiva- 
tion is iiiiimjvn'tant. The i»it*at staples of tiie low country cannot 
la' raiwd here on account of the climate. 1)i.stance from* markets 
and cost of transport tell hen\ily on a^icultiiral industries which 
raise bulky or iwrishablo articles. (.Joffee pays best at lower cle- 
\ation.s. As cinchona pnaluce is a medicine and not an artichi of 
fiKul, its ciiltivathm will too .soon tind a limit. The inerea.sed 
exjH*nHe of livinjr in India and the jin’cater facilities of communica- 
tion with ICimija* make the advent of meiv settlei's nioi’e and more 
improbable. Ten, thei*c*fore, ^it)winir, as it does, in elimate attrac- 
tive to Kuropeniis, seems to me to afford the best hojK' of indueinjr 
any number of them to people oiir Hill plateaus. 


Jyrntit the (ummiM/fio/ier of the Neftf/herrirs to the tSemtft/y to 
(iooernnient^ Iteeenue l)epart})ient^ doted Ootoeomuud^ J 
Se/ttanher 1H71, No. to. 

Your olKcial memorandum dated 1st September 1^*7 J, Nt». 107* 
1 liavc the honour to forward Mr. Hraees essay on tea cult urc 
for the iwrusal (»f (tovermueiit. Mr. Iirac(* informs me that the 
Secretary of Ajrri-Ilortieultural Society of India has written to him 
to .-^iy that it has not yet been decided to whom the jirize of »!KX) 
Kupees is to be awarded. 


Nroni Jjoi ('ohiininsltnier of the Nedt/heerie/i to the i<eereton/ to 

(ri}iWnme)(t^ JteeeuHe JJejtortoteHty doted Ootoe<nnun(fy 

Septetnbee 1H7I, 70. 

Your oflieial memorandum, No. U;7, dated 1st September 1 h7I. 

In my letter of the :?*>th IVbrunry 1H71 , J said 1 w'oiild await 
Mr. Melvors return from lleiipil before reportiii;*' on the desirabi- 
lity of Oovemmeiit impoiiiii'j furtJier China hybrid ami iiidi^'-eii- 
oiis Assam U‘a seed ana forminjr separate plantations of each at a 
distance fnmi one another to prevent hybridization. I lia\e since 
then been over the (hneniment tea ;*airden la'liind Dodabett two 
nr three times, and 'went nf^niiii on the 1 ill'll instant with Air. 
Melvor, fnmi '\>h()m I learn that we ha^e 4,7*j<J seven-year ohl tea 
plants and younjjr plants. Of the old plants about half are 

Assam and quarter the hybrid variety. The plants in the pirden 
looked stnm^ and healthy, and would furnish an immense nmnb»*r 
of euttinjrs if there w»vs a demniid for them. Mr. .MeI\or wh.s of 
opinion that propajrut ion by euttiiij^H would pinae more sati.sf»ie- 
torv than by imjM>rtation of seed, lender these' tii'ciiifistaiices 
mi^^ht he put down a few thousand euttin^rs of eaeli >ariety of tea 
plant ft»r uistribution to planters ///v///x, or at some lunniiml price. 
This, I think, would meet pre.seiit needs. Hereafter, ^\hen there 
are sifrns of tea payiiifrand land is la'iiijr taken nj) actite'ly for tea 
i-u1tivatioJi, Oo^eriimeiit mi;rht eon.MitIer tli<‘ qiie.stioii of nddinpr in 
the inn)ortalion of seeds of the \arious varietie.s. In .lime lu.st I 
received an offer from C’aptain .Teimiiij^s to lea.se the Oovernment 
tea frardeii for lliipees per niiiimii. •Subsequently, in Au'^u.st, 
he nualilied his offer the purchase of the leaf, and I have 
aeeordinjrlv desirt'd Mr. AleI\or to aminfre with him the price per 
pound, aiut tt) ke«>« an account of the quantity of leaf picked and 
.sold that we may know how much an acre of a evrtain njre plants 
w ill product'. 

If the annual ly iiicreosing iini>orlation of Indian tea into the 
London market \n meant to continue, it mu.st do bo under con- 
ditions which will not only multiply its popularity, but sap the 
Hsm>oiaiion8 which .supiH>rtc<l a taste for the (Miiim herb even 
iHjforo the hybrid product of A.s.sam had been di.scovert^l^ and 
which have contiiuuwl to keep alive a partiality for it in spite of 
its inferiority to the ])lant of our Longal garden.^. (’eleBtials 
have done much of late year.s to eiigeiuler a distrust in the 
public rniml of Kiigland of their honesty. A goodly quantity of 
tlie BttifT exi»orU.^d from China as tea, Inns Injeii diBcovenjd, on 
analysis, to be an abominable adulteration of willow loaN cs and 
steel- filings, together with u.sed-u]) tea leaves rcnovatetl, arti- 
ficially faced, and mixed with earthy colouring matter, l)o.sides 
“ a great deal of dirt ami filth.'' A single shiiuneiit of tluR vile 
compound cou.sisted of 5(.>o chests from Shanghai. Other in- 
voices Binaller in bulk, but numerically very large, aggregating; 
some thousands of iwunds, are yearly disseinmiuated through 
England by the agency of i)etty dealers skilleil in the art of 
alloying. Anxious eiupiiiw has been suggested by the practice, 
in x*esiHJct to how far the law is potent to step in and check thi.s 
>vholesale doterioration of a herb, which long habit has rendered 
so grateful to the palate. But the law, It would seem from pub- 
lishe*! accounts, is powerless to interfere and circumvent the 
fraud, though admitting the necensity for special legislation. 
But where the law is so lax and toleration so charitable, it may 
be doubted w'hethei* very important or beneficial reBults would 
follow were tbc State even to provide against the nefarious 
pystciiis wlopted fur “ lictteiing " a staple. On this head, J.>r. 
?5cutlcru of Mention, says 


“ Not all chemists, however, have accepted a chemical standard in 
the matter of adulteration. One chemical professor, who gave 
evidence before Mr. Scholcfleld's l^lect Committee on adnlterationia 
Bccnis to hold opinions of parity, impority, adulteration, Ao.f 
more vague and undefined than any held by the public. The gentle- 
man in (luosiion admitted that, in respeot of gin, after the publican 
had weakened it with water, and snbwquently reproduced the sem- 
blance of stroiigth by the incorporation of other materials, no injury 
was committed on the publio by the sale of such result. He main- 
tained that the article ultimately sold was sold at a fair price, and 
thci'eforo was not an adulterated article. Such was the testimony 
given by a Professor of Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society, 
and colloagao to the late menihor for St. Albans. Surely this is loose 
momlity to say the least of it.** 

Ijuobc, however, oh it doubtlessly will and must apiiear to 
per«uus of rigid principles, as we have before seen, the law can- 
not iiiterpu.se to establish a healthier tone of morals, for so long 
ius priiiciplcH and interests contlict, a large margin of cretlibiliiy 
must be oiitore<l on the debit side of cluiritablouess. With the 
enlisted responsibility of profassional experience, rogues have 
felt ilicir hands strengthened and thoff* dishonesty authorized 
under scientific analysis ; they have waxed fat, and pursuoil 
with renewed ardour the simple method of multiplying their 
unholy gains at the cx|)eii8c of a little ingenuity. The public 
has .suff'creil in health os a mutter of necessity, but the piiolic is 
tolerably well contcntotl to suffer when it is told, ex^caihedrdy 
that its forbearance is indispen.sable to the promotion of rosciUity. 
We find preci.scly the same moderation used in tea adulteration. 
Most |)eopIe aro aware of the unenviable repute into which the 
sloe has fallen. They may remember the couplet 

“ Pinto and China now farewell, fur we’ve the uloe div'ine, 

its leiiveri make all the tea we Hell, its fruit makes half our wine.” 

If wc substitute for the sloo some other ingredients we have 
enumerated, and base our conviction of the theory of teu'aclultor- 
jition a.s it now iuevails, on the fuiblished exiicrienoe of analytical 
chemists, we shall find the substance sold in England as China 
tea, not a greatly villified compound. As scieiico has advanced, 
adulteratimi has become easier, and manipulation more dexter- 
ous. it i.s a well-known fiict that e.stabli.slnnents, haring f*>r their 
object the manufacture of spurious teas from the leaves of other 
than the tea plant, once e.\istc<l in Loudon, though it is prob- 
able they have been fur some time past defunct, but the art they 
practiseJl is yet alive, and the production of fictitious tea from 
exliaiisted' leavoH inii)reguatt)d with colouring and flavouring 
substanccB, is abundantly evident. The notorious chioancrie.s 
of tlui modern Babylon, we piirfxise making the subject of a future 
article, contiiiing our.solvcs for the present to a consideration of 
imports from C’hiiiiu 

By far the largest amount of tea adulteration is carried on by 
those skillful ofierators, the Celestials , in thoir own country. 
These cxjK'rt rogues, says a modern writer — ‘^iu whom the imi- 
tative liKulty is so strongly developed that their arilsts will even 
depict each small-pox iiulentatioii on the face of a sitter” — expe- 
rience no dilliculty in palming ott*uix)n the ‘‘outer biu'barians” 
adulterated tea. To fuBhion tea dust into the apfiearance of 
dry leaves, to make black tea blacker, and green tea greener by 
artificial means, arc .sumo of theii pleosautost diversions. The 
di.sguising Mibstanees employed being seldom imobjectioii- 
able in a ^;iitary sense. By means of plumbago, a rich, 
deep, bluck^^iour is obtained, an increase of greenness 
and a lustrous spb(^lc arc imparted to green tea by a mixture of 
tale jMiwdi'r, tumierK/. and Prussian blue, a substance, which, if 
not positively poisoii^ s, i.s, iiotwithstiuiding its toxicological 
iuertiioss, highly indigui'lble. Mr. Warrington, of AjHithe' 
caries’ Hall, is the cheniist'iUewhom must be allowed the praise 
of having fixed imoii a determiniu . of the methoils by which 
tea is adulUu atcM iu Chino. Hu state.. 

I examiued thu article of tea some years bac...,, Iu 1844, rather 
accidentally than othovwiw*, I was drawn .examination 

murcsiiHa point of ohemical interest. Two samples’ and 

black tea were brought tc3 me by an excise officer, who hKlIyj^e a 
preliminary seizure in the iioighbourhuod of Kennington. . 

od to know if thoso were genuine teas. I reqaosted him to gu 
furtlicr infoi-matiou as to the identification of the samples with the 
bulk of the teas, and ho was to see mo again. The samples lay be- 
fore a window, and one day seeing the sun upon the surface of the 
green Um, 1 was very much surprised with the varying tints. I 
then examined It miorosoopically, and I found the whole of this tea 
was faced with a colouring material. On calling at one of the^ largo 
tea warehouses, and mentioning what I had observed, they said im. 
mediatoly * Have you examined the unglazed tea V I was very 
muoli Htriick with the term unglazcd. I asked them what they 
meant by * unglnzod t4'a. ’ They said ‘ wo have two kinds of ton in 
the trade ; what is called glazed tea and unglazed tea.** 

Mr. Warrington was shown a sjiecimeii of uiiglazed tea, 
which he desoribos oh of “a dull slate colour,” On examina- 
tion he found no turmeric, and very little Prussian blue, but a 
(juaiitity of sulphate of lime u|)uii the surface. Now, except the 
refuse dust of leaves ean lyarraut the eoimngiiluity, the 
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abomitmblo mixture that pa8se8 — Icya now tluui in former years 
— in tlie London market, and is vended by wholesiilo and 
retail dealers for China tea, is notliing more than wo have pro- 
viously described. In China the process of sophistication is 
simple, consisting of a preparation or gum, brown eiirthy matters, 
and a little tea dust fashioned into the external appearance of 
tea and dried. This compound is produced for the special de- 
lectation of barbarians, under the appropriate designation “ lio^ 
tea. There is a germ of honesty in this appellation peculiarly 
gratifying, when we take into account the characteristics of our 

Celestial” friends. Having enacted a falsehood by producing 
the mixture they seem to compound witli conscience in thoir 
selection of a suggestive title for the filthy product. 

It has frequently struck us os singular that so large and 
influential a body as the tea planters of Bengal, have never, for 
their own protection, exerted themselves for the formation of 
an associated Agency in Loudon. AVo have frequently urged 
upon their consideration tlie iiunienso advantage such a body 
would confer ; the accession of ^lower iii moving the Indian 
authorities by extraneous pressure and parliamentary discussion, 
i>y the publicity of aclvortiseuients and ventilation in the first- 
cluss Metropolitan journals, and by means also of minor instru- 
mentalities such as arc unavailable in India. As the law reads, 
a custom-houso oflicial in Txoudoii is not empowered seize 
and confiscate the deleterioius conipou . Is now imported for 
lioine oonsuniptiou, though ho may know the Siime to be detri- 
inontal to heaiyi if used as beverages, it is matter for very 
serious dolibcratioii, whetlier a system of ins[)ection should not 
immediately be introduced in the interests of sanitation and 
imblic safety, and this is one of the essential measures a “Plan- 
ters’ Association,’* duly rc]»resented iii London, would soon 
siu-ceed in establishing. A good deal may also be urged on 
the advisal)ility of popularising Indian teas at homo by means 
of ])iiblislie(l reports of cheniicid examinations, correspondence 
with various societies, .statistical iuforniatiou on Indian Ua 
gardens, tS:e., by which invoices, with the exception of small 
lescrvGs, might be bespoke long iircviously to arrival, at urrentc 
market rates, or even more favourably’, if the supplies were 
guaranteiHl to come regularly to hand. Jn this way also attested 
sanqiles could always be made available to refute the suspieioii 
of impure tc‘as being made to do duty its genuine Cndi a manufac- 
ture. Tli(! adv’iintages and facilities to plaiitei’s vvouhl Uj, wo 
believe, considerably greater than those we have eimuierated, if 
tiny would but combine for the furtherance of the common 
object, lu our next notice of the subject, wo hope to offer a few 
more useful hints to .such of our planting friends as may feel in- 
terested in the perusal . — Bcntjal Tiuias^ 


Pruning ov Tea : — By Geokce King, u., F. Ti. S. Late 
Deputy Conservator of Foue.sts, Kumaon. 

--4 

(Fr07ih the Journrd of the AffriruUnral ami llorti cult aval 
Societij of India, Voh III., Fart 1.) 


A UTHOUGii it is about a quarter of a century Hinc(3 its culti- 
vation was begun in the Nortli-AV eat Provinces of India, only 
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by the aid of a Chinaman, (who iniglit or might not hav'e had any- 
thing to do with tea-making in his native country), to convert tho 
latter into as good tea a.s possible. Among the ordinary opera- 
tions of gardening in respect of wliich tea had been until very 
lately quite neglected is tliat of and on the rationalo 

and "practice of this I now venture to submit a few remarks : — 
Tho tea gardens of tho North-West Provinces are locato<l 
either in Dehra Dhoon, a district lying at tho base of the 
Himalayas on a plain about 2,000, or 2,200 feet above tlie level of 
the sea, or on the lower and outer ranges of tho Himalayas in 
tile provinces of Guihwal and Kumaon, at elevations varying 
from probably 4,000 to 7,000 feet* With a few exceptions not 
worthy of mention, tho kind of bush laid out in these gardens 
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is tlic Chinese planteil in clumps at distanoos varying from 
6 X C feet to 4 X 4 feet The appearance presented by many 
of the clunqis unpruned tea of vanou.s ages that may still be 
found in plantations in Kumaon, is tliat of small stunted miussos 
from to 2} feet in height, and about 3 feet or a little more 
in circumference. If examined, each clump will be found to con- 
sist of some gnarled and uaiiaUv licben-covered stems which 
give rise to a few crooked wai’ty brancho.s, that carry towards 
their tops a tangled crowded mass of short hard twigs, bearing 
some small Icathoiy rather yellow-coloiirod leaves. A young 
healthy shoot coming straight from the roots i.s hardly to l>o 
found. At the appropriate seasons, this general appearance is 
modified by the presence of faint flushes of young and green 
leaves, by masiies of flowers, and by louils of seed. l.<(K)kod at 
from above, one of these clumps presents a rounded dense 
surface of small short twigs, and looks solid enough to aflford a 
comfortable seat to a man of moderate weight ! It need not 
bo added that tlie yield of useful leaf on an acre of tea c'f this 
sort is but small. The condition above dc.scribed is in hoiuo 
respects an^ extreme one, and is that assuiucd by unpruned 
tea in the higlicr plantations on tho hills, wliero aiiparontly tho 
tea-plant is fighting again.st heavy odds in the matter of climate, 
and is in a state where the laiasez /aim system of treatment is 
liarticiilarly inappropriate, and where a little attention to other 
operations besides jiruning (smJi as booing and manuring) 
would produce the most iuarkt‘d elfects. 

Ill tho inoister, warmer, and in everyway more genial climato 
of Dehra Dhoon, unpruned tea-elumps* are of greater size, and 
the .stems and hranehe.s are less gnarled and lichen-grown. The 
leav’es are also larger, and tlie fiushes in tlio rains more vigorous* 

The yield of seed used in Dehra as in Kuiiumn to be large ; 
and this fact is quite in accordance with general experieiilSo, for 
it is a matter coininoii observation that many spocie-s of 
[ilants, when grown under eircumstaiicos not natural tuid unfa- 
vourable to them, ha\’o an excessive teiideney to run tosccil, as 
if, feuling thomselvos to lie in a dying way, they wero determined 
to dotlicir best as an expiring elibi t, to continue a progeny to 
another generation. Tho aiipoaran ce of luitended tea in the 
higher plan tation.s of Kumaon is particularly suggestive of the 
existence of such a struggle for life against adverse circumstances. 

As long as tea-se^id remained a marketable commodity, there 
was some show ol' rciujon for continuing a system of cultivation,, 
or ratlier no cultivation, which undoubtedly favoured its pro- 
duction in (jiuintfty, though tho quality must have been poor : and 
doubtless pruning would liave been resfirtod to sooner, had the 
demand for seed (concomitant with tlie numia for extending 
cultivation) ceasod earlier. Both have now ceased, and. such 
tea-planters .os still contiimo to cari'y on tlicir pirderis, now look 
to leaf, and to leaf alone, for their re turns. Ih-uning has now 
begun tr) he generally ])ractised ; aiul in Dehra .Dhoon indeed, 
every ])Iantation hits boon submitted to tlie knife. The measure 
h.'vs not however always been either wisely or well carried out. 
A few remarks thurefoTo ui)on tlio facts and priiiciples on- 
which the operation is founded might be of use as guiding to a 
correct practice, and before going further, it will bo necessary 
to consider briefly the structure of the stems mid leaves of 
pLauts, and their mode of iiouiiBhinont and growth.f 

Tlie organs, of flowering i>lants may be divided into vegetative 
and reprod active. Tho vegetative m’gons iu*o those by whicli 
tlie life of the iudwidiial is sustained, and by means of whieh it 
gro^vs ; they consist of root, stem, ami leaves. The re[)roductivo 
organs (consisting of flower, fruit, and seed) are concerned with 
the continuation of tho species l>y the production of obhoi* indivi- 
duals, and they are supported by the plant for this purpose. It 
is with the former .sot that wo are no^v chiefly coiieerned. Tlio 
structure of each and all of these parts (however much tlioy may 
diticr from c.urh other in texture and external apearanco) is 
fundameiitallv the same. Each consists of an agglomeration of 
vegetable cell? Tho vegetable cell wliich is thus the ultimate 
element of rege table anatomy, consists typically of a very minute 
.s23hericul closed sack, with certain fluid and occasionally soiled 
contents. It is in fivot a tiny bhuldor filled with fluhls ainl 
solids, the meiiibrano being thin enough to allow of the passage 
of fluid through it. But although typically sidierioal iu form* 
Cells are rarely so in fiuit. Some are dtiveloped into ducts and 
«*ylindei'H of various sorts, for tlio trausmissioa of fluids in the 
stem liiid leaves ; others are lengthened out into siiiudle-.sha^ied 
bodies, and mmle iq> into small faggots fm* the formation of 
wood ; many are flattened into brickliko forms for tho con- 
struction of b(%rk , and into tiles for smoothing off the 
sui'fuccB of tho leaves; while an immense number aro 
ii.seil as jmckirig material or padding, and aro stuffed 
iu wherever there is a blank to bo filled up in tho internal 
structure of leaves. Pith of young plants is also miulo iqi chiefly 
of cells squeezed into a variety of shaj^os by iiressure. But 


* At proHeBt, happily, only u few such exist. 

t It h.as not Tioen ihoiif^ht aUvis.thlo to introduce moro scientific matter lb an 
was absolutely necessary : tbo acc-oiint tluit follows of the Ntructiiru 
and fuiuition uf oorlain parts (»f pbiiits, must therefore be accepted ua only 
uiK*, which does nut pi-etciid to be eomi>lete. 


♦ These heights do not profess to be exactly correct. 
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Dnulilioil .'IS Uloy ifuiy be in form and fmiction, thoy all remain 
cs.soiitially t ells, and while young, tlie walls of all have the 
property of giving passage to fluids and gases. The cells in old 
wood, however, are exceptions, as their walls having l>ecomo 
thu keiied, and their cavities obliterated, they are nearly, if not 
entirely, impenneable by fluids. 

If the stem or branch of a tea-plant bo cut across and examin- 
ed with tiio naked eye, the following parts will present them- 
selves. In the middle of the sttJm, if it bo an old one, there will 
ho .seen a cylinder of hard wt)od* ; outsiilo this a circle of green 
young sap-wood ; and encircling all, the layer of hark. When 
examined microscopically, the central cylimler of wockI is found 
to be fonned chiefly of spindle-sh.'iped cells laid close together 
vertically, and with their taj)eriiig ends over-lapping. Tn old 
wood, as has ju.st been said, those have become incapable of 
transmitting hiiid, and therefore of performing any vital function ; 
and the wood formed of them is nsefid to tlie i)lant merely as a 
meehanical sni)port. This explains how trees that have hecomo 
hollow from the decay of the wood in the centres of their stems 
can continue, nevertheless, to throw out leaves, and to yield 
flowers and fruit. The structure of the encircling layer «)f young 
(»r sap-wood differs in no way from lhat of llie hard-wooil, except 
that the walls of the Bpin<lle-.sha])ed cells of wliieh it is mainly 
composed, are thin and ]>ervioiis to fluids, and the cavities of 
the cells arc themselves fille<l with fluid. In stems of j»lants 
that have not attained a sufUcient age, no ci'utral eylimlerof 
hard-woo<l will ho recognizable. Tlie whole of the w(»ody tissue 
will in such stems he found to consist of safi-wood, whh li will 
however be of greater deiisif.y towards the centre. AVlieii the 
sap-wood is cut acros.s, a greater or le.-.s amount of fluid will at 
eortuin sea-sons exude, and this ia the layer uhiefi, in the lan- 
guage of gardeners, “ bleeils” if ent wliile the sap is ri.sing. Out- 
side the ring of sap-wood is the hark wliieh is coin[»o.sed (*f several 
layers, the inner <»f them being vascular and affording passage 
to fluids, the outer mainly protective. 

The woody p.arts of tlie root of a tea-plant, being in reality 
merely stoms situated undergronii<l, will bo found to rcsomblo 
the Btem-projxir in structure. The real roots consist not of the 
woody parts which give mere niceliamcal siipfiort, but of tender 
fibrils which proceed from these. The.so fibrils are uomposed of 
cellular tiflsne pormeahlt! to fluids, and, as will he seen presently, 
they are the cliief means by winch tho plant colleets its food. 

The loaf, which is anabimieally but a flattened expansion of 
tho branch, aial which rt'iains anorganic connection with tho 
branch consists of a mass of loosely paeki'd cells confined betw'eeii 
two cellular ineiuhraiies (which form the skin on its upper 
and lower surfaces) and ]>enetrated by spreading bundles of 
iihres and vessels — the so-called “veins” — derived from the 
branch. Tliese loosely packed cells, as well i\s the vessels of the 
leaf, aro freely ]>ermeable by fluids, 'flie root, stem, and ItMvos 
of wliieh the above is a rough account, form the organs of a 
plant’s ilige.stion and assimilation, and therefore of its growth. 
Tho materials of its food must now he c(»iisidered, ami also the 
mode ill which those materials taken up and digested. 

riants cannot take in Bolid fooil. Whatever they absorb 
must ho offered to them, either as a fluid or as a gas. The 
gaseous food of plants, in as far a.s it is absorbed in the state 
of gas, may be oinitteil from particular consideration at 
present. It is in the form of fluid that the great hulk of 
their food is taken up. ^J’his fluid consists oKlio natural mois- 
inre of the soil, and of tho various salts of tho earth and of ma- 
nures which that imjisturc may hold in solution, and is absorbed 
by tlie delicate root-fibrils Nvliieh r.idiato in all directions in 
search of it. Collected from the soil by the fibrils, this undigest- 
ed fluid is conducted to tho stem where, avoiiling the hard heart 
wooil, it passes into the part described above as the young or 
saji-wood layer, and, transmitted from cell to cell, glasses u|> 
wards through the main stem along this laycjj, enters tho 
corresponding layer in tho braiiehos, and finally reaches the 
flattened expansions of these which wo call loaves. This ascend- 
ing undigostod fluid is known as the cr'iulf} sap. J laving re;udjed 
tho loaves, and there becoming exposed to the influonces of light 
and heat, this sap parts witli a largo amount of water by 
evaporation, and undergoe.s certain chemical chaiigos. Thus 
alteroil in character (and as it wore digested) by the processes to 
which it has been submitted in tho loaves, &c., the sap i.snow no 
longer crudo, but has passed into tho condition in whicli it can 
bo directly asaimilatod as nouriKhmeiit by tho cells of the plant 
Up to thie point tho sap had been transmitted upwards in oho- 
dienco to certain physical laws, and during the upward piussage,* 
prohiibly no nutritive function had been fnlfillod by it. Jleforo 
[Kirting with tho fluid which they have thu.s elahoratod, the loaves 
retain as much of it as they require for their own iieurishmcnt 
ami growth, and tho romaiiider they return to tlio br.anclios and 
«toni, mainlyt through tho vascular tiH.«5uos of tho inner hark, 

• In Borne trocB tho hard-wood and sap-wood aro of difToront colours In 
Shlfjhum (Dalhergiii SittooJ and Khair ^Accucia Catevku) for ciaimplo, tUo furmur 
iH rturk-hrown, the latter yellow or whitish. 

1 The pT«»wth ofliio yonriK wood tahes place at Its rircnmferenco, and tho 
f: rowing' hiyt r is known to DotoiUBtb (ui tho Cambium TlilB layer is also cliar^'cd 
with desteiuling sBp 
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i. 0., tho ring immediately outside the cambium. Pas.sing down- 
W'ards through the.so vessels fus its main channel, the elaborated 
sap is distributed to all the growing parts of tho branches, stem, 
and roots, and in fact affords to these, as to tho leaves, tho 
materials of their nourishment and growth. It is thus clear 
that tho leaves aro organs of very groat importance in the econo- 
my of a plant’.s life, and indeod tho mutual interaction of these 
and of the roots, its life may be said to consist. The truth of 
this is well illustrated in tho structure of the seed, which, in tho 
class of plants to which tea belongs^ contains tho rudimonis of 
tAvo leaves and of a root, with sometimes a little store of nourish- 
ment ill adilitioTi. The parent plant sii])plios these to it» 
offspring to enable it to start in life, and the very first tiling that 
offspring doo.s, when, in the act of germination, it begins life on 
its own account, is to send the two embryonic loaves upwards; 
and tho ombryonio root downwards, ana so begin tho mutual 
process above-montioned, and thus bocome a living thing. 

Tho evaporation which takes place in the leaves, consequent 
on tho cxjiosnre to the air of tho crude sap in them, is a potent 
caused of tho ascent of that sap in the stom, and of its collec- 
tion by the roots. As long as the leaves remain green and 
healthy and contiiiuo exposed to air and hkdit, so long will tho 
roots go on collecting from tho soil, fluid wnicn the young wood 
of the stem will traiiHinit upwards in a steady stream. Tlie 
vigour of tlie ono j^roccss is acciiratcfly proportioned to that of 
the other. Tho nxits will not long collect, neither will the 
young wood of tho stom transmit fluid for wkich there is no 
demand in loav^os above. If from any cause the demand made by 
the loaves should be suddenly reduced, (as it would be by the re- 
moval of branches in pruning), the supply of sap which hatl been 
collected to meet the previous (Icniaiul would thus hecomo oxccss- 
ivo and the excess would hcg»>t rid of either by thcdischtargo known 
to gardeners us “ bleeding,” or by tho plant making an effort to 
ntilize it by rapidly putting forth new shoots and branches. 
Suiipose, for instance, that a treo in full health and vigour ho cut 
down close to the ground, either of two things may happen ; 
tho saj) in courHe of collection by tlio roots will either Rimply run 
to waste on the surface of tho cut stom, or a growth of young 
shoots will spring up i*ound the margin of the stump, or from 
the underground stem. Shoots originating in this way are 
known in Foi*estry as copjiieo, and tho vigour and rajjidity of 
growth shown by many of them, though often surj)ri.si ng, is 
easily explained when we coiLsidor that they arc nourished by a 
root-systoiu calculated for tlie leaf-systom of a tree. If shoots 
ariHiiig in this way bo persistently cut down as fast as they ap- 
pear, and tho root-system bo thus deprived of all demand for its 
eollectioiis and us it were of all object in life, it will soon decajyr 
and die. It is needless to say tliat, on the other hand, tlie growth 
and vigour of tlie leaves are moiliflcd by circumstances aflcctiiig 
tho root.s, and that any Injury to tho latter soon tells uiioii tho 
former. — Tu he continued. 


COFFEE. 

■ — 

Tiikiik ia a character in ono of the anti-alavcry novels who re- 
duced it to a mattm* of pounds, Bhillings, and pence, that it was 
cheaper to ^\act the iitmo.st amount of work his slaves could do 
.nnd to replCj^ tlioso who died off by fresh gangs, than to give 
lighter lask?iL(*^ thus prolong the existence of his people to the 
full measure oi days. Tlie ca.so of the Government with re- 
ference tn the coffeShdanter.s of Coorg would seem to be somewhat 
aniilogoti.s, and they nnxiou.sIy watching for indications at tho 
pri;.sent time, as to \yp;^.ther Government intend to adopt tho 
former or the hiVier poimj^^J/^^wards them on the question of tho 
Land Tax, — in fact, wliether '(m executive moans to enforce the 
as.ses.sment of two rupees per acre ^^li may ruin the European 
Coffee groAN ers, or to lighten tho tax unu. reserve this source of 
iudiistry and wealth to the province, l^ht»rt^>nuro upon which 
planters hold their hinds, is given briefly, a.s folldi^tT'’^ Manual 
of Coorg by tho Kevd. G. Uichter : — “ From the’-»li^ to the 
fourth year tlio land is rent free from the date of accep^mco by 
the 1 )i.strict Officer of the tender for tho grant. From the fiftliraBiw^, 
ninth year one rupee per acre on the whole area, except a cert«Jx^w^ 
jiroportioii of waste gross hind. From the tenth and subsc^quent years 
two runec.s per acre.” In addition to this it is enacted by tho 
amended ruh's that valuable timber in forests already in possession 
and about to bo felled, is to be purchased by the tenant on his^ pay- 
ing a royalty upon each tree. The effect of this lost grievous iin- 
po.st is to burden the plnnter with a further payment to Govern- 
ment of ten to twenty rupees per acre, according to the value of 
the timber, which has to be taken at the rate ^ed by tho forest 
conservancy. It may be remarked hero that the pl^ in 
force till within the last year or two, was much more equitable, 
the timber lying on newly felled land being put up to auction by 

* An oxcollctU irloa of tbo Influence that is exerted on tho ascent of tho sap in 
tho uUiui hy its ovapumtlon In tho leaves is obtained from the results of Dr. 
Halo's exporiments. He found, for iustanco, that the evaporation from a 
rahhaKo f)l' lui'diuiri siso .'iinooiited, during twelve Lours of a summer du^y Li 
Hrituin. to nineteen uunces. 
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Government and sold to the highest bidder, and it is earnestly desir- 
ed by the holders of land, that this mode may be re-adopted. It will 
happen that in the year 1872, a veiy large majority of the European 
planters will become liable for the major tax of two rupees per acre on 
the cultivated estates, and on the standing jungle also, but the unani- 
mous feeling is that coffee giKiwers cannot afford to pay it, and that 
if the collection be pressed many a good vessel tempest-tossed by 
the stress of hard times and baa seasons may go down. The Plant- 
ers’ Association has, we learn, discussed the subject fully ; vanous 
propositions have been mooted and petitions liave been ^nt up by 
tliem to Government embodying the views and feelings of the 
community concerned. As yet, wo know not whether tlieir burden^ 
is to be lightened. Possibly Government may consider that tho.se ^ 
planters who may be driven out by the increased tax can l>e replaced 
by others willing to pay it. We venture to say that it will not bo 
80 easy to replace the present body by new men, os the American 
slave-owner found he could do by buying new slaves to fill up the 
places of his gangs who died off from over work and want of food. 

It is a uotorious fact that there have been scarcely any new settler.s 
in Coorg during the past throe years; that on the eontraiy several 
men who came out to make coffee-planting their profession, liave 
left the district disappointed and disgusted. Porlinps Government 
imagine it will be possible to induce lie Cu()rg.s and native 
gi-owers of coffee to take over all estates and properties abandoned 
by Europeans wli^n the heavier asse.ssinent comes into operation. 
AV^o submit, however, that tliif^ is not very likely to come to pass, 
because the Coorgs and .Tnmiua landholders obtain pieces of luiul 
favourable for coffee cultivation free and for nothing, taken in 
with their paddy-fields held on Janiiiia tenure. But even if the 
Coorgs could bo persuaded to buy up sueli abaiuloned coffee pro- 
perties, it would not pay Government in the long run, for the 
native coffee growers do not use one tithe of the labour employed 
by the Europeans, nor wmild it be ditlieidt to .show that the land 
revenue, exclusive of coffee lauds, has been greatest at the time 
that British capital was most freely in\(*sle<l. (Quoting again from 
liichtors .Manual of Goorg, we tiiid tliat in l8o.S-o9 the land re- 
venue, exclusive of cardamoms and c«>ffee, was Bs. lu 

18ti4-t>^ it had rismi to Bs. ],tl7,Wl, and how can this inereast* be 
accouuted for Y JSijiiply for the reason that the Coorgs had invest- 
ed in paddy lauds the money they obtained for their jungles be- 
tween those dates, from intending coffee planters, tliat tlie grain 
cultivators sold their produce at enhanced rates, owing the in- 
Ihix of coolies from tin* Alysore and BuJigalore districts to the coffee 
estates, and that to almost every native in CN)org ticcrued some 
benefit from the great amount ot’ capital invested by hairopeans. 

In 18(30-70 we fiinl the ahoM^ land re\enu<* had fallen to rupees 
l,oO,lll, And wliat had happened (o the coffee planters in the 
meantime Y AVo need hardly reinirnl residents in tlie .Madras 
Presidency of the sliock the coffee industry in t.’oorg has sustained 
of late years, how the great Bombay crisis’ nuuh* money less plenti- 
ful to inany nnfortuiiale and enterprising planters, ami ‘how several 
bad and diy seasons, with borer, bug, and oilier evils, caused a suc- 
cession of short crops. But it is still believt'd among planters (hat 
a coffee estate, carefully opened, may be made, a source of profit, 
lliougli the splendid visions of l-G* cwts per acre all round that 
obtaiiied in 18(»4 have passeil away. It has been adduced by some 
that the planters bronglit the two r ipees per acre land-tax upon 
tliemselves, that as they petitioned Government forj^ic present 
tenure and got it they ought to abide hy it. Ami wjM did they 
do this Y At tlie very time that crip’s from coflj^^tates were 
anticipated to be from lo to Iff cwts per at least five 
times the existing average, at a time when meiJ^ding Government 
apinnntments worth over Bs. 12,000 ptj«mim were throwing 
them up to go into coffee. And is^^|j^5aaed on a delusion to 
last for over Y Let us investigato^^^Batter more closely and see 
what the pixifitsfrom estates in^^^^stimated at and what percen- 
tage of net profits at ^p|^Wpoes per acre land-tax will absorb. 
AVe assume then tho^lniiivestor purcluises oOO acres of forest 
costing him ten nujll^o fifteen rupees per acre, which ho gets free 
for two or th^gj^ars at a nominal tax fixed on the old cardamum 

} )iittali tenJW3^e has therefore not btVn so fortunate as to obtain 
lis laaiiiiiireo of tax for four years, but has to pay one rupee per 
ml^oon as his piittah expires, say the second or third year after 
^ ^rchased. Tlie timber had gradually to bo bought also accord- 
to the acreage he felled ; so that taking all things together, ho 
has been paying more than tlie ejiuivalent of one rupee per 
aero land-tax per annum from the time he started. Ilis caraa- 
mum puttah having run out, ho now pays rupees oOO per annum for 
five yeRi*8 and afterwards at the rate of two rupees per acre or ru- 
pees 1,000 per annum. The planter thus finds he has been able 
to open 2/K) aci*e8 during the first five years, that he has 100 acres 
of fair land left, but that the remaining 1 W acres are worthless for 
colfeo cultivation being chiefly.tops of hills exposed to the South- 
AVest monsoon. AVe will not discuss the percentage of profits he has 
been paying in the shape of tax during the time his estate was but 
partiJuW in bearing, —and it often happens there are no profits at 
all, but the tax has to be paid nevertheless. We will pass on to the 
time when the 250 acres are in bearing and produce an annual crop 
of thirty to thirty-five tons, valued at 50 per ton or Rs. 15,000 to 
Us. 1 7, WO. The yearly working e.xpenses to keep this acreage in 
good order may be put down at tfs. 10,000 to Rs. 11,000 wiUiout 


cost of si^rintendence. 
cent on Rs. •*15,000 : — 


Reckon interest on capital sunk at 5 per 


Tliud .SO tons at Ri. 000 

Worlrinflf on .SO t<»nM 

liiterMt on Ibf. SA.000 at 5 |>ei* Owiit.... 

Not i»roAt without land-tax 

Loud tex at J Kiipem jior auiiuia ... 

Not proflt . 

Or 35 ton* at Hu. fiOO -=. 

Wiirklug e\p«n8e* on .S5 ton* 

Intcntit on 35,000. H* 

Not profit witliniit tux 

Land tax at 3 Ru|iw» per annum ... 

Net pi-utlL 


13.000 


11.600 


13,500 


6,000 

1,000 


• 1,000 


In the lirht ca.*iO tlio land-tax is equal to 28 j per cent, of net 
profits, in the second case to 20 per cent. It will thus be seen that, 
.siip]) 08 ing the above data to be correct, a two rupee per acre land- 
tax is equal to from 20 to 28J per cent, of the net profits from 
the estate. In fact it appears that Government is virtually a part- 
ner in a huge bu.sines8 in Coorg with at least 20 per cent, of net 
profits guaranteed as long as the industry lasts. Or to look at it 
from another light. A two rupee per annum laiul-ta.x is equal t 4 '» 
. an income-tax of from four shitlings U) six shillings in the pound. 
In addition to tliis the planter is liable for his share of indirect 
taxation. Municipal license, or any otlier tax that the Government 
of the day may choose to levy. It may bo urged that a piece of 
bamboo land pays better than a block of forest ; but if the profits 
bo greater they an* more precarious, suffering as tJiey d(» from borer. 
The estate miiy not last so long and the e.xpen.ses of cultivation 
avti heavier than in forest. If the soutJi-wcst aspect bo not dreaded, 
.swamps and bamboo scrub represent as large a proportion of land 
imsuited for coffee a.s in the instance just given, and if bamboo land 
eo.sts less to begin with, the timber costs more than it does in 
fori'.st. Indeed, it would not be difficult to show two estates, 
taking fore.st and bamboo together, that are making smaller profits 
for every one put forward as giving larger net returns than in tho 
Ciwo wo have cited ^al>^ive. There can bt! no doubt that the true 
test is to take the average of what tho whole of tho plantations in 
( ’oorg are doing, and we feel convinced wo have sho'wm net profits 
that are over rather than under such average. It is p4'>s8ibro that 
planters of some districts are miicli better off. Though wo coiUd 
jioint out numbers of estuti'S that do not pay at aU we havo 
purposely given as an example one, that is profitable, as tho 
ligure.s show that taken at the best, a 2 rupee por cent, land- 
tax all round exceeds tho rate that any Govemnieiit, ttii.viou.s for 
tho welfare and prosperity of lOuropean settlers, would caro t<-> levy, 
and wo contend tliat it is obviously to tho interests of the e.vtfcu- 
tivo to keep tlio land-tax at present at such a level that it may not 
exceed one riijieo per acre on the entire holdings. In tJio case wo 
havo given, if tho uncultivated portion of tJio land, most of which 
has been cla.ssed a.s wortJiles.s, had been allowed to run free of 
as.Mes«iment, the result would have been a gn*at boon to the planter ; 
it would have dimini.slied his tax hy oiie-half. IVactically it is found 
that with l!i<^ mn* nipoo tax in force, althougli tho condition of 
planters is anything but thriving, existence is possible and daily 
bread procurable : nor can it be di>ubted that the investing of Englisli 
capital i.s an advanfiagr^ to Government, poi’ticiilarly as the biillc of 
the gro.«j rct»irn.s from coft'(*o estates are given back to tlie country in 
the shape of pay ff)r tiie labour employed, and it would bo interest- 
ing k) know the exact amount of increji.sed wealth that has been 
collected in small sums of late years by the natives of this countiy 
in general, and by tho My.sorc coolies m particular. Reckoning that 
there are 15X) estates o^vned by Europeans witJi an average expen- 
diture in labour of rupees 8,o6o, tho result would bo that over 
fifken lakhs of rupees are yearly paid away for the hire of coolies 
and maistries. If ever the coffee industry required encouragement, 
it is now, and if it ever behoved Goveniinent to have a regard for 
the planters’ interests, it is at the pr^'sent time, and wo certainly 
trust tho Govemment of India will bo wise enough to adopt a 
statesmanlike and liberal policy with regard to tho question of 
land-tax on coffee estates and jungles, and will strenuously 
avoid imitating the example of the old lady in the fairy tale who, 
ill her iiasty gi’eed for the immediate increase of her revenue, kill- 
ed her goose that laid the golden eggs . — Athenceuuk and Daily 
News, 


CONCESSIONS TO WYNAAl) AND NEILGllERRY 
PLANTERS. 


The following is an extract from the Proceedings of the Madras 
Board of Revenue : — 

In their Proceedings of tho 18th AEay 1809. No. 3,380, the 
Board, in reporting on a memorial from Wynaaa planters, recom- 
mended that all laud should be held free for the first two years, 
tliat one rupee an aero should be charged in the tWd year on 
planted land, and that tho full tax of Rs. 2 an acre should bo charg- 
ed in the fourth aud subsequent years on all land then planted 
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out, that unfelled forest land should be charged one ru^e an acre, 
and that grass-land included in forest blocks not planted should be 
held tax-free. The Oovemnicnt recognized the depressed state of 
planting interests, and expressed themselves as disposed at any rate 
to let the W 3 maad planters hold their land-tax free for three years ; 
but before sanctioning any change in the rules called for, reports 
from the Commissioners of the Ni^iris and the Collector of Suem, 
on the ground that any change in the Wynaad rules would neces- 
sarily applicable also to tlie Nilgiri and Shevaroy liiUs. The 
Board submit, however, tliat the circumstances of these three 
localities arc different as to necessitate different treatment. 

The Collectf)!* of Salem reports that no change whatever is 
required on the l^hevarovs. Ilo states that the price paid for the 
land is always very smaQ, that all preliminaiy' expenses, except the 
piu’chiise money, are paid by a crop in the fourth year, ana that 
money sunk iu well-worked coffee estates yields a profit of per 
cent. fK^r annum. He points out that the price of land is higher 
in the W 3 uiaad, the cost of labour greater, and the land-tax twice 
n.s heavy. The Board concur with the Collector in considering 
that no change need be made in the ndes for tlie sale of waste 
lands on the Shevaroys. 

“ The Coramissionor of the Nilgiri.s sent in liis report t>n the 20th 
October IHOJ), N^o. 14i>,and submitted tlie replies of twenty- two plan- 
ters whom he had consulted ; sixteen of t^^i•lltY-two ohjeeted to tlie 
system of selling by auction land ap])liod for by ]dnnter.'«, but the 
Commissioner did not think that facts justified the eoinplaint. He 
recommended that no quit-rent should be charged till the fourth 
yetir of possession, that a corresponding indulgence .should be given 
to all who Jiad already purchnsed land under the rules of 1803, 
that the concession should be .saddled with tho condition, that a 
third of tlie estate should be jihinted b}" the end of the fourth year, 
and that porniaiient grazing puttahs should he is.sued to plantev.s 
purchasing estates from (.loveriimeiit at tho rate of 4 annas an 
acre for an extent of gi*ass-hmd equal to half the area of their 
estates. Tho Ikiard consideri'd it clear that- tJio d(‘pression of 
planting interests on the hills was nnich greater than in the 
\\\viifuul, and wa.s .so seriou.s as to require that tho existing 
system of selling land and levying rc\enuo thereon sliould he cave- 
fulh' consi<lered. Planters app<*ared to bp nlmo.st unanimous 
against auction sales, because they enabled others to take ad- 
v«ntay:e of tho care and ability <d nnv planter who, after niueh 
mvliminarv labour, hud sueeeeded in finding a tit site for an estate. 
There \mis reason, monuiver, to think that sale by public auction 
did not secure tlie interests of Government. On the whole, the 
Ikiard were dispost'd to think that the .system had not worked 
well, and that a modification of tho durkhast rules might be in- 
troduced, a fixed price being charged per acre. W ith regard to | 
the revenue to ho levied on the land, they condd» led it be.sL that 
the land .should be held tax-free for three years, that half a.sse.'«.s- 
meiit .should hi* charged in tho fonrtli voar, three-fourths in the 
fifih, and the whole in the si\fh, witliout reference to tin* extent 
under l ultivation. To avoid placing future estate holders on a 
most fa\onrable footing than the owners of e.states in existence, 
the J^oard thought it mijiht bo de.sirable to rai.se the permanent 
a.s.se.s.siuent .slightly in cases where land is granted on these favour- 
able terin.s. 

“ Befori* submitting these \iew.s to Government, the Board call- 
ed on tilt* ( Vnnmissioiier to give hi.s opinion with regard to them, 
and his letter of tho 7tli Alaj" contains hi.s n^ilv. Mr. Ihvek.s is 
strongly in favour of sale by auction, lie considers that no utlier 
method could disj>of.e fairly of the varied intero.sts wliieh may 
exist ill any piece of Luid which an applicant imder the W\a.sto 
Laud Hule.s dosire.s to obtain, and ho cites tigures .showing that in 
the majority of cases there is no competition at all, and that it is 
keen only in very few case*.s, iiivoh'iiig but a small extent of land. 
Tho same figures show that the intore.sts of Government are not 
protected bj*^ auction sale.s. The three largest lots comprise about 
ho acres, for tlio greater part of wliich the price realized \\a.s only 
an Huna an acre. There can be no doubt that Qoverament would 
bo a gainer if a fixed rate was charged per acre. 

“ On tho whole, though the necessity of sale by auction has not 
been proved, though it is unpopular with those most interested in 
the subject, and though it must often fail to protect cither the in- 
tere.sts of the would-be purchasers or of Govemment, the majority 
of the Board see the force of the practical difficulties stated by tho 
(Jominissioner, and, regarding tho system as finally determined by 
the orders < 'f the Secretary of State, resolves not to pursue the 
discussion further. 

“ With regard to the land-tax, Mr, Breeks argues against tho 
increase of assessment with which tho lioard proposed to compen- 
sate for a more favomable cowle, and urges that whatever terms 
are granted to fiitiu*e applicants, it is absolutely neceasary to put 
existing planters in the same position, giving them credit for their 
agwessment hereafter, until they have enjoyed the same period of 
tenure as would bo purchased under the clianged rules by the 
amount of their past payments. The Board concur with the 
Oommissioner as to tho inexpediency of raising the assessment, 
and as to the way in which existing proprietors shoidd be 
placed on equal terms with future purchasers of land, but they 
DTcfev the cowle promised by them to that advocated by Mr. 
Breeks, which, in their opinion, does not give a sufficient measure 


of relief. The Board accordingly resolve to recommend the land 
purchased under the Waste I^d Rules on the Nilgiris be held 
tax-free for tltree years, and that half-assessment be efaaiged in 
the fourtli year, tliree quarters in the fifth, and the whole m and 
from the sixth. 

** In the more favoured tracts of the Wynaad, the Board think 
it will bo sufficient if Govemment allow tlie land to be held tax* 
free until the close of the fourth year, as proposed in Government 
Order, dated 7t)i Beptember 1860, No. 2626, Both on the 
Nilgiris and in the Wynaad, owners of existing estates shoidd be 
placed in tho same position as fnture applicants, credit being given 
them to the requisite amount for assessment as it falls due. 

In their Order of the 30th June 1870, No. 082, Govemment 
in disposing of Proceedings, relating to a memorial from the 
planters of Wjmaad, direct the Board to recur to the suHect when 
submitting this reply to Government Order, dated 7th September 
1800, Xo. 2320, and to ascertain in the meantime the views of 
the Collector of Salem and the Commissioner of the Nilgiris. 

No answer has yet been received fi*oni Salem, ai>d the recent 
dent li of the Collector makes it probable that some time must yet 
elapse before it can be submitted. The late Mr. Pochin’s account 
of the condition of nlanters on tho Shevaroys, however, makes it 
unlikely that any change in the Waste X^and Rules is nece.ssary 
there. The complaints of the Wynaad phintew with i*egai*d to 
surveys, t’ce., are met to a certain extent by Governiiient Order, 
dated lOtli August 1870, No. 122o. 

“ With regard to the rule relating to the frontage of blocks of 
land, the Board think it will be enough if the proviso which Mr. 
Breelcs slate.s to be in force in Jhivmah and the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal is introduced, namely, that for .special reasoivs the restne- 
lion may be relaxed by the Board of Revenue. The First 
Member of tlie Board di.s.sents in part from these proceedings, and 
lia.s recorded a minute oii the siihjeet.” 

The following is the Order of Government thereon, of the 22n(l 
September : — 

** The foregoing paper.s relate to the present depres.sed condition of 
the planting intere.st.s in the W\naad and on the Nilgiris, and to 
the* expediency of affording them .some relief bv a modification of . 
tlie terms on which land for planting purpo.ses is iio\v procurable. 

It appears that no change in tin* rule.s for the aquisition of land 
on tne Shevaroy Hills i.s needed. The late Collector reported that 
all the preliminary exp(‘ii.ses conneeted with coffee e.states, except 
I the purcliaso money, are paid hy the sale of the crop in the, fourth 
i ,vear, and that capital iiive.sled in a well-worked estate will give n 
return of 23 per ( ent. per niimi 111 . The interests involved on the 
Shevaroys are, how evt*!*, comparatively insignificant, and the Condi- 
tion of the plantations on the \ilgiri.s mid in the AVyiiaad is certain- 
ly very different; but the Govemment are by no means of opinion 
tliat the pre.seiit fle^u*es.*,ioii can, in any way be a.scnbed to the 
o]H‘ration of the \N a.slo Land Ruh*.s. As observed bv tlie late 
Collector of Main bar and tho Commi.S'iioner of the Nilgiris, it b 
]m»1>ably ownng to other enuse.M, among whieli may be mentioned 
the increase in the price of labour, a &ucee.s.^inn of bad seasons, the 
recent coiinm*rcial crisis in Bomba}’^ and Fngland, the ravages of 
the borer, the insulliciency of the csqiital posses.sed hy tho plunter.s 
for their operations, tho high rate of interest paid for boiTo-wed 
money. See. 

“ At tl|*‘samo time the Govei-ninent fiillv recognize the political 
and othe^J^qdental advantage.s to he derived from an influx of 
Fiiropeau.s aTf^.*Jjiiropean capital into India, and they’’ "would gladly 
givti every reasJo^ble tmcoiirngoiuent to tlii.s movement. It is 
true that the graiiSef land by Government, entirely free of tax, 
would not make ili^ dtivatjon of coffee, tea, or cinchona, a pro- 
Jituble speculation uiittl,/*‘-^rtain circumstance.s ; but any modifica- 
tion of tlu! exi.sting riiTcl^^hicli would render them more 
favourable to the planter couCf *Lfail, iu some degree, to assist 
him, and it i.s irapo.ssible to deny tliat . " '•^•.sent the large inajorit^v 
of the e\i.sling estates are in a languishn.,' . condition, and that 
th<*ir propnetor.s have Ixin'ii brought to the ruin. 

“ The Right Honorable the Governor-iii-Colfc. '^having given 
Ills most direful con.sidoration to the several proposalSfe^e in the 
jiapers above recorded, and having p.lso personally dis9fefj|^^ie 
questions imder consideration witli deputations reprc8entin|B^-,'^ 
planting interests, both of tho Nilgiris and a portion of the y 
iiaad, has deemed it advisable to sanction the following relaxations, 
by which it is hoped some relief may be afforded to the planting 
interest : — 

^ In the Nilgiris no quit-rent will be exacted on fore&t land taken up for 
tlio puriHise of planting until the sixth year, that is, the planter will hold 
liis land free of assessment for five complete j'ears, tho climate being so 
severe that a remunerative crop is rarely obtained until after the lapse of 
that period. In the Wynaad, where tho coffee plant comes more rapidly to 
maturity, forest land will l»e lield free of assessment for throe complete 
years. The. assessment will be taken for the fourth year. The assessment 
prescribed for forest land at present will not be altered. It will remain for 
the Nilgiris and tlie Wynaad alike, fixed at Ms. 2 per acre ; but the Conserva- 
tor of Tore.sts will be consulUtl previous to the sale of any such forest land. 
With the view of eucoiuagiiig the multiplication of cattle, and tho abund- 
ant application of manure, which lias proved to be so essential to the sus- 
tained productiveness of plantations, the rent of grazing land is reduced 
from 1 rupee to 8 nnna.s. Tho rent of grazing land will be exacted from 
the date of appropriation.” ^ 
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In making' tlio foregoing- coiu’otit*ion.s to tlio plnnting intereHta* 
it has been felt that, if they jire to have luiy useful effect, they 
cannot be rendered simply pro.<%pective, 'J'here are estates but 
recently taken up and iniperfecUy opened, there are others on 
which an'ears of assessment ai*e due, and which will imdoubtedlv 
be abandoned luiless ronii.-4sion be made, there are others fully culti- 
vated and on wliicli tliere are no an*eai*s, but wliich are worked 
without protits or by a yearly sacrifice of capital ; all these it w 
proposed to admit to itie same advantages. In the rare cases 
i)f estates which aro in full production, wliich have no am'ars, 
and 'which ai’c cultivated with undoubted profit to the pi*o- 
prietor, it is still deemed advisable that the modified regula- 
tions should he applied. If such estates woii* placed in an 
exceptional position, there can bo little doubt inat disputes 
and diasatisraction would arise, and that the rcfitsal of the 
concession would be regarded in the obnoxious light of a special 
tax imposed upon superior skill, industry, and management. 
The benefit conceded by Goveniment is applicable to all alike. 
Land taken up iirevioiis to the. introdiicti(»ii of tlio Waste 
Land Rules vulf, or ctmrae, remain unaffected by the new rcjrula- 
tions. 

“ The alteralion of the froniagf' rule, to the extent of permitting 
a relaxation of the restrictions in .special cases, by 1 lie Hoard of 
He venue, as proposed, is sanctioned. These pivx'oedings ^^ill be 
report€‘d for mforiiin lion of the Scoretai of State as was done in 
the case of the original rules.” 


THE OCIITERLONV" VALLEY. 

4 

NElI.CaiEURY HIM.S. 

(From an occftsloiutl Corrrsjmncfv.nf.) 

Ix coinplianco with a cordial invitation of r>onie friends to join 
them in an excursion to tho aLove-niuaed ainl far-famed locality, 
ami being desirous of rovi.sjting tlui sideiidid coffee estates there, 
wliich 1 had not seen for ten or twelve years, and which during 
that iK*riod have been so vastly extended and niipr(»ved, I gladly 
availeil myself of the op])ortunity thus offered, so, after tfie 
ncceasai'y avrangeineiits and ctjuipimMifs bad tieen prepared, we 
started early on a lino morning last wi’ck, (strange to say it uvaif 
really line), with tlio sun shining briglitiy b<-linul us, and a 
breeze blowing fresh and br.icing over the broad ex[)anhe of wood- 
land and wold that we bad to traverse on our journoy to our 
destination. We matle use of both the old and now rmwls as they 
interscotod each other at various points, but held moro to the 
latter on account of its good bridges o\or the many streaiuK ; 
but now and again J‘or a short cut, cantering across the. “ ver- 
dant turf” which at this time is indeed a hoautiful green carpet, 
decked with a profusion of lovely wild flowers, eouspiouous 
amongst which are a variety <»f hal.sjuus, jiedicularis, salep, gen- 
tian, taiTixacum, and an intiumcrahle host of other.s, of all lines 
and forms, extemling for miles, which eonjnrod u[» visions of 
the prairies of the f.ir far west ; the elfect of the lamlseape was 
corniileteto ]iorfection whenever tlie clear and sp<U’kling waters 
of the Pykara river, or other lesser sLreaiiis, formed a i>art of it. 
The roads were rather heav y in eouseciuciico of the latci rains, 
and we t 70 uld n<»t hel[» observing the absence of milestones or 
posts along it for the convenience and infoiTnation of travx*lier.s, 
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carried on with tho mossing proce.ss, and with tho harks of differ- 
ent ugos produced thereby ; hut it is not yet rt'solv'ed os to the 
time of the year, tho method, and tho quantity of l>ark to bo 
taken off' each treo. If I am rightly informed, the cause of the 
gi*eat discrepancy lx*tweon the alleged number of trees planted 
and the acreage as per CTOvernment survey, is easily accounted 
for, as tho estates appear to hav e been surveyed by triangulation, 
from point to fioint, across valleys ; tho area thus obtained in 
tho plans, would obviously be far short of tho actual surface 
planted, the acreage of which could only be ascertained by tra- 
versing the boundaries with all their details up and down hill 
with chain and theodolite or prismatic compass, in the usual 
mau!ier of land surveying, and thus the number of trees and 
acres be calculated with accuracy and ease. It seems, however, 
that an order has been passed for taking a census of or counting 


and marking every tree and vacancy on each plantation I do 
not envy the euamurator his task, who with paint-pot and brush 
in luma will have to travel some hvuidn^ of miles era his 
lal>oure are finished. It bos been suggested that a piece of red 
tape tied round each tree would be an improvement upon the 
paiiit-pot, as being easier of application and more appropriate 
and symMical of tho (lowers tf^at ho : the results of the uudor- 
takuig^ when known will be curious and instruotiA'e. 

Having rested awhile and refreshed botli man and boast, we 
resumed our ride, and wore soon (lassing the large and well- 
built house situatefl at the head of the |^aut commanding a 
I splendid view, and oceupied by Mr. Wapshare, tho Managing 
I Dii’octor of all tho estates in tho valley. Tho doHCont com- 
mences hei-e (elevation about 6,700 feet) .md cxintinuos at an 
easy gradient, iutoiidud for ciirtS; by a well-traced rood (as yet 
far fmn being finished) to tho “ Guynd” estate, the largest and 
most valuable of the proiieitics, the mean elevation of which is 
estimated at about fi,.'50G feet above sea-lovel. The scenery from 
different points of thi.s ghaut is truly grand, and tho mind 
soon becomes wrapt in admiration of it ; as we descended clouds 
and mist rolled slowly up beneath us, and thougli partially ob- 
scuring the view, heigliteued its off'eut, — tho far oil* peaks seemed 
more distant, the immediate crags higher and moro towering, 
while all below an unfathomable spacjo, — reality lost in a sea of 
gloom and vast profundity. Wo wore arouHod fivim our nm- 
siiigs, by tho noise of falling water, which a sharp turn of tho 
road opened to our view on the loft. This is ono of the prettiest 
casca<los to bo seen on the hills, as it comes leaping and falling 
in snowy foam over the rugged bouldera that form its rocky bed 
in deiiBoly W(M)ded gorge through which it runs, soon lost 
to sight nowu a fleep eliasin on our riglit, to re-appear in 
the open coffee lantl, wliere it is utilized by the different 
e.states to turn their huge water-wheels connected witli the 
pulpers and other machinery, after wliieh it ompties itsolf 
into the Moyiir, and so on to the Rovvany. As wedesceinl wo be- 
come son. sihlo f>f a warmer temperature. Vegetation is assuiii- 
iiig a luxuriant and tropical form, llcaiitiful and curious 
parasitic ainl herbaceous plants are now sihmi on every side, 
orchids, mosses, and dewy ferns arching their graceful and 
feathery fronds in thousands from evi'vy rock and tree, elegant 
cree[)er.s hanging iji festoons, and covering with their wild 
fantastic di'apery the trunks of enormous forest trees, veiierahlo 
giants of many hundreds years : thoso aro some of the (irincipal 
features nature puts on lusre. The first cultivation to his scon 
on the way down, are the tea and cinchona estates, with their 
incturcscpio hiiildings, belonging to Mr. Rhodes ; to all appear- 
ance they seciii to be tiourishing. Wo next pass through a 
portion of the llalmadies coffee estate, also belonging to Mr. R., 
after whieli we enter the “(riiynd,” and by agraihial and wind- 
ing road we reach the Superintendent’s bungalow, whore we 
remained ihiring f»ur short .stay, and iu winch we were most 
kindly and hosjntahly entertained by Mr. ( '. Dawson and his 
good wife. My inipi'essions whilst riding or strolling through 
the different (ieMs of coffee on this splendid pro])erty were those 
of udiniration at the vigour ainl luxurious growth of the tree, 
the dark glossy green of its leaves, and tho uniform liealthy 
appoarunee of tho whole, hut was much struck and sur- 
pn.sed at seeing so little fruit. I believe tho crop on tlie 
tree.s will not exeoed 5 cwt. an acre all round, even if it reaches 
that low figure and this estimate was endorsed and con- 
firmed by my companion, a planter of 15 years’ experience. 
Tins .small yield seems entirely attrihutablo to tlio system of 
pruning now in vogue in the district, by which tho very host 
part.s of the tree are cut away ; this is followed by what is 
elsewhere properly termed ‘‘ handling” but hero tho knife is 
again used, and melancholy indeed is tho effect of it iqv)!! the 
condition of tho tree. It is a matter for very grave coii.sider- 
atioii how much this system of pruning has to do with the 
light crops. It is umleniable that hulic^loua pruning has a 
woiidtirful and surprising effect on the bearing capabilities of 
the coffee tree, hut climate, soil, and the soa.soijs, exercise a 
greater influence in producing crop, and I venture to affirm, 
that, if less wood were taken from the ti'ces and more dono in 
the way of cultivation, i. e., trenching, terracing, renovating 
pits, Ac., that the soil of the “Giiynd,’’ with such stamina that 
it jK)s.sessos, together with the natural advantages of its climate, 
would yield an average of ten cwt. an aero for the next quarter 
of a century, without exhaustion, and witli double profits to its 
owncr.s. Tho buildings on these projxirties are worth a long 
ride, to those professionally interested, to see ; good substantial 
edifices they ai*o, of good material too — bench, bricks, and 
chunam, roofed with iron, shingles, and tiles, with the usual 
appurtenances for economising labour, sucli as water-whocls 
and improveil machinery. Coffee shoots of round galvanized 
iron for sending down tho berry picked from distant fields 
liavo also been pu V up on tho “ UuynJ.” The barbacuos hero 
consist of wooden frames covered with coir matting rest- 
ing on brick pillars ; all arc in a busy state of preparation 
for crop, which is expected to be in full swing by middle 
of next month. The comfort and sizo of tlio Superiii 
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tendon t s bungalows arc* also worthy of notice ; the one 
in which wc sojourned with its papered walls and other little 
laxurios, its iioixt and well-kept flower and fruit garden, might 
well serve as a nuKlel for cleanliness and refinement. The dis- 
ci i»li no and order clianic tensing the whole system of the work- 
ing in all doUils, and the efficient staff of assistants, &c., who 
so ably carry it out, is most exemplary, and must bo a source of 
iniicli satisfaction and happiness to the gentleman who rules 
ainl directs ; nothing seems wanting, except a person, a library, 
and cinb, to complete the little colony, wnerc so much kindly 
iiitorcourse and harmony prevail. 

Our visit tcrininatod cm the third morning, when wc took leave 
of our kind frieiivls and comiuenced cjur tousome ascent home- 
wards, amidst rain and fog ; and after a cokl, wet, and weary ride 
of nearly five li(>iir.s, we arrived at the Pykara bungalow, where 
wc found a good breakfast prepared for us (I never shall 
forgi't that breakfast), which with its after-cheroot, amply com- 
])en.sat«*d for tho fatigiit\s we had undergone, and jircxluced that 
cairn and traiajuil state when ‘‘every sense i.s joy*’ alas I tejo 
•Soon to he dispelled by the sight of Ooty, with its dark and 
souibro-lookiiig Australi.in trees, hideous architecture, hjiig 
faces, its bickerings, ju’ojuclices, rivalries. 


orric.’ivL (’oKi'Ki: ukvlkus i.\ k\ni)Y. 

Ihivu Sul— M flv 1 iisk, tlirongh ihe medium tif your .hiuriuil, 
why it is tlijil the Oovernmeiit allow me of tlnur eh-rks to 
trade ill cofT<‘e, seeing that the (-nil Servants in OowriimcMit 
emj)’oy are forhidd ni to engage in trad *. I allude to oiii* c»f the 
rlei’k'^ in a Jvandy uJliee now engaged in the trade, and therc'fore 
interfering with n," pour trailers, who are trying’ to make a li\inir. 
1 liope the autlionties will put a sloj) to thi'. injustice heing 
d')ne to n>. — I am, Sir, yours 'ihc dienlly, 

K>nof’f, 1st yoc. vii\L CoFFin: ]h:\i.r.n. 

— ♦ 

COl'Fhr. LK VK niSK VSK, NOUTll OF KAXhY. 

iM.vn Sin,- -I ha\e rc'ad y*ur editorial and the letters 
from \arious writers on the lc*af disease vitli a good deal of 
intcu'est, hut did not for om* moment fancy Hie fates were gfoing 
to ^d\e me a taste of it, hut we ne^er know wliat is in store 
for us. jtronght has been as-signed as tin* cause of it ; but 1 think 
that is a mistake. After the continued and heavy rains in the 
latter part of duly, and the showers had hero in and all through 
August, and with line inomings, but generally '•}i'*aking-, cloudy 
afternoons in Se))tenj)jor, T hardly think aiiyme will .siy wt* ai** 
sulTeriiig from droiig lit. (_)n nr abnnt :ilst Seplenils r. J noticed 
the trees Avere looking a little yellow in tin* leaf, and attributed 
it to the crop in thus" part'!, hut in le.ss than n-i time it spread, 
and pirts of the estate bearing a little Avere just bid, u’kI Avithin 
tell a lys J iiad 70 acres of eotfee attacked A\ith tlie leaf disease. 
Tln'i’e is n.) ne.'d my do.seribi/ig it, for it is well enougdi known, 
imt it AN ns wor.so tlian ever oa the lih instant : the next ten days 
Avon- (im* and i /v/ hot. TIum brings iis to the 14lli, and I noticed 
all tlm attai.k* d leaAes drop ofY during- tliis jieriod, and now there is 
not a sign of it on this estate. Since the 4lli it has rained dailv, 
and the estate making fresh LeuAos fast. And now, if you aaiII 
alloAV nil*, I Avould ask Mr. Tliw^aites, Ihrongdi y^nir ag-ency, is it 
not probiihle, or more than probable, that it is caused by the ex- 
tensive of arlilieial nianun'y a ml v.yKX'oflt// htf bum, <hist. 
The fields manured Avitli this caught it first, and sulY^-red most, and 
from this coffee it spread ; part of tho estate did not catch it at all. 

] may just add the nearest eufYee estate is a ludf mile off as the 
crow Hies, luul that is free from tlie disease. In VusihiAa I heard of 
fields knocked to .sticks, and that on an estate that is liighly ma- 
nured, I belieAo. Managers there might inform yon, if a.sked, 
whether the parts manured Avitli artificial manure did not siiffi-r 
lii’st and mo.sl. I remain, yours truly, 

Ne rnsTiNA Loqul’* 

Ct/itnd Proi'uicesj '2oth October 


THE COFFEE LK.AF DI-SE.NJSE. 

Dear Sin, — Tlie thanks of those avIioso estates are suffering from 
the ravages of the coffee leaf disease are duo to you for calling 
attention to tin subject, and inviting discussion as to its origin and 
to Avhat means may be discoA'ered of repelling its inroads. It 
appears from your remarks that tho theory has been advanced that 
it shows itself, afU'r a proti*a(‘ted drnuglit when the biishe.s are 
c«.»iisequcntly in too weaK a state to resist its attacks. This is too 
important appoint to bo finally settled to permit me to keep back 
from you my own experience, which teaches me this is not neces- 
sarily the case. Few districts,. from what 1 can Icain, have, thi.s 
season, suffered more from the evil thim that oT Nilambe, and yet it 
1ms not for the last twelve years been visited Avith so wet a Soiith- 
AVest monsoon. It first began seriously to feel the effects of the fun- 
gus in July, a particularly rainy month, and has generally been 
its victim ever since. The trees which were first affected have 


been for some time recovering, and were not checked in their im- 
nroA’tunent by the feAv w'eeks of di-y Aveather, just ended by the late 
lieaAw rains, and, although not (uute free from it, promise to reg^ain 
the mrmer luxuriant growth. Indeed, when the enemy invaded 
us, AVI* all liere, attributed our misfortune to the almost" unceasing 
rain Av»* had for some time been having. Again, as regard.^ the 
injury incurred by the tree ; from the tendency it has to throw out 
neAv AA'ood, oven when its aspect is most sickly, and from the rapid 
groAvth of the leaves and the yoimg shoots "os 8t>on as it is only 
partially relit‘ved from the jdague, there is good reason to conclude 
that it has not boon A’itally affected, that its distrossis but temporary, 
and that, altliougli in its year of suffering it will give a reduced 
crop, »»r none at all, oven, it Avill yet, by yielding many a profitable 
liar vest, resjinml to liberal and judicious cultiAation.—Yoiui? truly, 
yUombOf JOth October, Nil l)ESJ»EIlANI»rM, 


'JIIK PJ.WTKn’s ASSOCIATION: — THE COFFEE-LEAF DISEASE, 
Deaii Siu, — F rom tlie frequent applications made to me for in* 
formatiini ^e.‘^])ecting the eunee-leaf disease now iirevaiLing on so 
liiaiiA of tilt* estates, I ciuinot but believe that tlie following ob- 
.sei-N atioiis may pio\ e of some interest to many of the members of 
till* l*lauters’ Association. The progress of tliis disease 1 liave been 
AVjiU'liing^ Avitli no little anxiety, and the aecouuts I reeei\e of it 
are ai-va ctuiliicting. Some planters arc of opiuion tlmt the higher 
and tin* loAver estutes are sufferers to an equal degree, Avhils 
others think that tlie liiglier estates are not so much injured by tlii.s 
disea'.e us the lower ones. On some estates it is beliiwed that the 
disea.se, after liiiA ing shown itself in a Aory pronounced manner, 
lias now disa])}ieared to sucJi an extent a.s to cause little alarm. 
On other estates Avhieli liave suffered much from tliis pest, present 
uppearunee^ do imt faNoiir such a liujieful vicAV of the matter. 1 
ha\e lieard of trees being killed by tlie disca.so in very hot 
loealiiie>. Fstates Avhicli haA e iicAer hud any manure applied to 
them have suffered severelN. Manuiin.g '/)cr sc ooidd neAor give 
origin to the disea.se, though inannre might be Ibe Aeliicle of itsiii- 
Irodnclion to an estate. Tlie di.sea.se is not a mere degeneration of 
the tissne.sof the coffee trei*, ))iil it is a Avell-inarked fungus, propa- 
gating itself by its .s])nri‘s, just as the Idgher plaiit.s do by tlieiv 
.seed''.Thi> fungus ]>o.ssesses a distinct iiidi\idimlity, and an iiido2H*nd- 
ent grow til of its oavh, deriving, how’ever, its sustenance from tho 
nutrient jnice.s of the coffee tr(*e, and malving its ]>i*esence visible 
to us only Avhen its minute orange-coloured sjiorcs are emergent on 
the undeivido of the coffee leave.s. Jly means of its inniimerablo 
.simres, ihi> fungus is Avidely jiropagated in a very short period, for 
tlie.^e .-pures nre liuhl enough to be conveNed long distances by the 
AN ind : and there is little doubt that ex'n a single spore, Avheu 
brought into eonfin l nn ilh one of the tender rootlets of a coffee tree, 
i" oiipahle of infei ting that tree \Nilh tlie disease. Fuder these cir- 
cum.>lanees it must he seen Iioav dillicull it is to suggest any course 
of procedure likely to OAail for stojiping^ tlie progress of tliis jie.st, 
and luiAiiig- had no prexious e.vjierience of siieli a Ai.sitalion as the 
piV'seiit one, Ave have notliing on Avliich to found a probable con- 
jectur*- us to lioAV long the di.sea.se i-s likely to pr(‘A'Kil. (lortain 
I atniosplieric conditions miiy j)os.si))ly prove to be favourable to the 
j <b‘Aelopinent of this fiingu.s, Avhi 1st the .same eoiidiliou.3 may faA our 
I the growlli of the coffee tree, and tlius enable tho latter to gain the 
po.xitioii of not being .seriously affected by the presence of the 
fnn;^u.s, or caoii to throw it off altogether. Another liope of 
mitigation ^.^Iie exil may rest ujion the fnngn.s finding'- an ciioiiiy 
.siiflieimtly rS^^erous to clwck its propagation by d(*stroving its 
.^spore.s as fast ns are jirodnced ; and this i.s not an impossible 
Coll tinge] II y, as the^ll^Mpore.s are found to be fed iqion by the mag- 
got'! or l.iiAa* of n V uj,ll .species of fiy. From Avhat soin-ce the 
cotfeo became first iiift^^-^^. Avilh this iroublesoine di.sease is at 
pre.seiit nnknoAAni. It niay-,''*n^ever, be rea-sonably surmised that 
this jiartieular fungus affects on?4 ^ piorc of our indigenous jilants, 
and that it has thence found ihs Avav ^ the tlie cultivated coffee, 
to inereasr and inidtiplv in so Avide an arCu. f suitable pabulum a.s 
the estate.H afford it. In ronclii.siou I Avoul'liii etjture to remark 
that, Avlieii ])lanting operations nre being cniTiet^^' N.. tlie liigbly 
infectious nature of this disease should he constantly bot^eiii mind, 
and tluit parlicular cure should he taken in the selection thy 

mirseiw jdants for putting out, and of seed for soAving in nu£i6rlll||(^.. 
Vo iirs truly, G. II. K. TinvAirF.fC 


THE OUVAH COFFEE DI.STniCT. 

Sir,— I n your issue of the Sioth September appeared 
— “.Vo/i < by a Planter on a trip through 0uvah2^ Tho Avriter, 
signing Jiiiii.self, Eye Ulajssf (and short-sighted I presume), 
Avho.se impertinence i.s only equalled by Ins untrutlifuliiess, whose 
utter Avail t of modesty seems excelled only by his ignorance, has 
made such a. number of false statements" calculated to impress 
readers at a distance (and who may be interested in OuA'ah) un- 
favourably, that I deem it necessary to contradict them. ‘‘ JAes 
travel apace"’ said the Persian sage Hhidc, There was no printing 
in his days, but now they go much faster, so I beg you Avill have 
the goodness to publish " this contradiction as early as possible to 
Kye Glass's letter, lie commences by stating that he can hardly 
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say whether he was pleased or disappointed with Ouva^ a 
perfectly immaterial, 1 should suppose, to the general public. A^r 
approving the OuVah coffee climate and elevation, here its pmws 
end, lie says, and he goes on to state that Badulla is “ fu^y^ the 
cultivation peculiar, the pruning remarkable ; it would ^be advisable 
for those interested in it to send up a few pruning knives by w&y 
of trial j pnining and hat-pegging are synonymous terii^ ; Badulla 
planters are great believers in mammoty weeding, and stick to it 
most, religiously. The men of Ouvah have doubtless come to the 
same conclusion as Mr. Hawkes, that rain adils to the soil. There 
is also another dodge ; a few of the Badulla planters do not believe 
in the application of pulp, and much prefer spouting it to the near- 
est ravine, there to await a heavy shower to carry it out of sight, 
and so on. 

Finding the i*oad impassible in his progi*ess to Madoolseema, 
Glass tries a paasage through the coffee and discovers a drain, 
and finds it satisfactoi’y to know that the planici*s of Madoolseema 
differed from their brothers in Badulla, and believed that wash did 
not add to the soil. Wliat with beer barrels and drains, he found it 
impossible to jxmetrate further into Madoolseema. However, 1 will 
Pt leave the planters there to deal with Iheii would-be visitor and 
his ft<'coiint of their district, which he had imt see)\, and the obstruct- 
ed state of their i*oad, &c., having little doubt but that they perfect- 
ly understand liow to treat liim. 

To return to bis statement, ri'garding Badulla planters, I have sim- 
ply to say that they are all more or less false, some perfectly so. 

Firstli/y pruning fias been done for tlie last years in Badiilln, 
and liat-pegging was never done except by planters brought in from 
the Kandy side. 

Mammoty weeding is not believed in, tlioiigh it has of eour.s£‘ to 
be done on fields in grass or Jjillocks, otherwise liand or scraper 
weeding is the rule. 

I'uip manuring has been done for over ^0 years, also cattle 
manuring and artitirial manures have been used ever since they 
liavc been available. 

Draining lias been practised for fully 20 years, and several 
estates are most elaborately drained, and that on tlio best j)ossibh* 
s/steni of gradual delivery, the drain increasing in steepness as it ' 
approaches ite delivery point. As to llie roading, no Aye Glass is , 
requisite to shew that the majority of the estates are very well ! 
roaded. My object, though is not to extol Ouvnh, but simply to i 
shew that tlie writer of the letter has made false statements. He 
says in addition, “ There are many other peculiarities in the Ouvah i 
system of eultivatioji which are quite beyond me, and whieh i 
“ r vent are to say will in eourse of time undergo a change.” Their | 
being quite beyond him is likely eiiougli, hut as to these peeuliari- j 
ties, as he teriiis them, undergoing a chaug<‘, he is utterly uiislaken, 
they depend entirely on the grovvtii, blossoming, and cropping of 
the Ouvah coffee, wliich is quite different from that of any other 
district in tlie island, except perhaps Doombera, and which involes 
a description of cultivation, totally unlike tliat practised on the 
other side of tlie country, whicli planters therefrom discover after 
< ft short residence here. 

^ Fye Glass goes on to state that “ the great drawback is w^aiit of 
c()iiiiiiunicalioii with Kandy ; let Sir Hercules Jtobinsoii, in tim 
“ luleresCof civilization connect Badulla with Kandy, and tlic 
former would be a different phiee to what it is.” 
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that we are paying the same cart-hire as befort; it was made. We j 
were plundered again by the Immigration Coiniuiasion Scheme, a | 
simple case of downright robbery committed at tlie instigation of | 
the rlanters’ Association of the day, in fine, wo have never received a i 
fraction, but have invariably boon made to pay for the benefit of the j 
westem side, for the advantage of some of its effete used-up, manure 
subsisting, poonac and bone-dust devouring districts. Learning | 
from Kandy planters 1 Heaven pre^rve us, the only man I ever j 
saw attempt to plumb a post by getting up and squinting down it ! 
was a Kandy planter ! Another tried to trace a watercourse up- 
hill, and another I saw spend Uie best part of a day, trying to take 
ft trace of 1 in 10 over a dead fiat ; both these planters subsequent- 
ly joined commercial firms, connected with coffe^ one as princi- 
piJ^, the other as junior partner. The only people 1 ever saw com- 
mence to plaster a barbecue on the lowest siae nrst, and plaster the 


retaining walls of a built-up barbecue, leaving the top and 

unplastered to the monsoon rains, were Kandy planters. The only 
planters 1 ever saw collect the wash by a drain on the inner sido 
of the roads, and then shoot it off into "the coffee by cross drains, 
were Kandy men, who are tlie only people too I ever saw build 
, stores with reaper aud matting lofts for tlie presumed purpose of 
! dn’inff their coffee or keeping it drv, and then imdemoath laid 

' lofts liaviug ranges of cisterns exhaling damp, and Mur stinks 

I throughout the whole cix)p, besides keeping the foundations of the 
building, more or less wet, with leakage, the wlieel and wator- 
i courses, &c., setting aside the effluvia from the adjoining pulp pit. 

Batta to coolies, coast advances, loss on nco, head Cangames, or 
, any pay over 7d. or 8c/. a day weiv never known in Ouvah, until 
' brought in by Kand}' planters, and it was discovered some time ago 
I that some of iliem were actually giving the carttirs the usual wast- 

1 age allowed them in Colombo de/ore staHiny. 1 mention those 

! trivial incidents merely foi Eye Glasses information, and with the 
; hope that lie will look at home before gomg so very far abroad 
I They are not much to be wonderd at though, after ealiuly consider- 
; ing the following, which is an indisputable fact. On the importa- 
I titm of the first lot of “ Jostle ” into Knndy, it was not an uncom- 
mon sigdit in the streets to see some of the planters chewing it, 
ichfAe sftrl ' — the taste for it thougli gi*iuliuilly abated, when the 
‘ discovery was made that it was not “ sweeties,'' ns they origiiuiUv 
' believed, tlio lucky accident of a Calcutta nuiii seidng them at it 
and detailing its eonqiosition, led to llie disconlinuHnce of the 
prai'tice. Again I repent, we have gained nothing from our con- 
nection with the west sido, and could the convulsion of nature I 
mentioned, only occur now, we should, at any rate, esca)>e being 
; bored with tlio Currency question, tho.si' eternal Cl as M'orks, and 
i other essays the papers abounded with Inlcly.s— Voiir.-. faitlifnlly, 

Oi.ii Ouvah. 


PO.SITTON AND i*no.si»K( rs OF Trnc roFricK MinKKT. 

Thk remarks offered by yon in recently receivi'd copies of th 
Observer y as to the favourabh* prosjiccts of coffee, are amply justi- 
fied by wlnit is now hajipeiiing in Mincing l^aiu*. Day by d:iy large 
lots of coffee are s»)ld steadily and at full rales. And, if the in- 
formation which has reached us here in London, as to the enor- 
mous deficiency in Bmzil can be relied on ; — (I fear to mention the 
ligure, but the whole export of that gi*cat eonntry has been stated 
to me as likely not to c\c<‘ed 1,-W0,00<j bags, one-third of the ligui*e 
whicli has hoeii reached in iU <*xport annals) your vaticinations are 
not only likely to be realized but iiidcdiniudy Exceeded. The Cnil- 
ed States cohsuuqitioii is now, in roiui^l numliers 2()(M)fX) tons and 
ns the people of that country most have tlieir coffee, i! is clear tlmt 
.lava, Oeyfoii, India, and the other coffee connlries of the world 
^^ill be largely indented on to make up the deiicienev in the supply 
; of Brazil. But tlien Fiirop(* consnmes, (‘ven after tin* exhiinstion 
, of the recent war, or will cojisuine if i1 can he ])rocnred, a quantity 
at least equal b> 200,000 tniis more. "J'Jjus America and ICiirope 
' will be competing for the produce' of ('ey Ion and tin* other east- 
! ern sources of snpjily. J.el us hope tiu n that “ next” may bo a 
year of unprecedented crop in Ceylon ; for it will, accord- 
ing to all evidence, be a year of nnpreeedenled average 
prices. A ge)od anthoritv, largely iiiteri'ste el in coffee property lu 
vk'vhm, is certain lliat 'Tf only half wo hear about short supplies as 
against increasing consumption be con-ect, tin* anrat/c for ( ’eylon 
“ nlHnt4ilion” will, for th(^ next year or two venrs, be * at least 
while if the wliole of wliat is re})orled should be realized, it ia 
simply impossible to fix a limit to the rise wliich may take place 
in jirices. As far as Britain is concenied, plentiful and cheap sup- 
plies of tea will, I slioulrl think, act as a clieck, but over largo por- 
tions of Europe no such check applies ; tlio pco])le liave a passion 
for coffee and have not acquired a taste for ten. If therefore the 
best information obtainable and the opinions founded tlicrcon of 
tlie best authorities, do not both turn out to be seriously oiToneous, 
tln‘ jirusuects of those interested in tlie production and sale (»f coffee 
arc tor tne next two years, and perhaps for many succeeding years, 
not only good but brilliant. Brazil, as you are aware, is in tlie first 
throes oi the emaueipation crisis, and how long that crisis may 
last, and bow wide-spread and long-extended its effects may be 
in unsettling the relations between Brazil coffee growers and thoir 
labourers, it is impossible to say. All good men, who love human 
freedom, must wish speedy and peaceful success to the grand experi- 
ment on which tho Emperor of Brazil and the best portion of 
his subjects have set their hearts. There is the ex- 
ample of the LTnited States to afford encouragement, for there 
the Negi'oes, as free labourers, are emially exceeding the expecta- 
tions of their friends, who hoped well of them and bringing con- 
fusion on their enemies who held that the Negro would do good 
work only under tho coercion of slavery in the relation of invol- 
untary servitude.” But k very largo proportion of the Negro 
slaves of the Umted States were, if not educated in se^ar know- 
ledge, at least imbued with tlie spirit of an evangelical, if a very 
simple ^d sometimes eccentric, Christianity. I suspect tliat the 
three millions of slaves in Brazil are in a very different condition 
and that if in our own West Indian Colonies there was a disas^ 
trous reaction, and a long lapse of years before even a proportion 
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of those to whom filaTer]^ had rendered labour hateful imd igiko- 
mioioiia, came to realue the duty of honest and good work, the 
case may be expected to be worse in BraziL It does not seem to 
be the order of Pbovidknce that a great and cr^in^ iiguadce 
should l)e remedied without the wrong doers (in their individual 
or national capacity) passing through a baptism of retribution. It 
came on the Archip^ago of the West in agricultural retrogresrion 
and commercial iniin, lasting for a generation. On the Northern por- 
tion of the Western Continent; the process was shorter, but beyond 
all comparison more an^ul, invohing not only the temper^ an* 
nihilation c)f many briinches of agricultural and comnLerciai en- 
terprize, but such a fratricidal shedding of blood as the world had 
not previously witnessed. The same process is now going on in 
Cuba, tlie hist stronghold of slavery in the Western World. Let 
as hone that Brazil, in her effoii;s to right a great wrong, may be 
spared the horrors of intestine strife, ore she nas had time to re* 
cover from the exhaustions of a sanguinary foreim war. 
But all the operations of “ God in history’^ seem to foi^id the 
supposition that 809?id retributive consequences will not visit the 
empire. The Bmancipaiion Bill has passed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, but not by a large majority, and its fate in the Senate is dount- 
fiU. Tho<H! who have had tlieir profit by this craft,” notably 
those who liave lent their capital on the security of huimin chattels, 
on morigag<‘s not merely of land and crops, but of llie bodies and 
‘^souls of naturally will hold their ‘^seeurities” with a tena- 

cious grip, and ^vill only give way to the offer of ^^compensation” 
so eiiormousas seriously to embarra£>.s tlie already deprensod finances 
of the Kmpire. To take the most sober view, therefore, the proba- 
bilities seem to be that during the transition period of agitation and 
change wliich is before her, which may last many year«», and vvliich, 
if emancipation is vvitlield or much defen-cd, be rendered 
roemorablo by a servile insurrection, a rising of those who mml 
know, think over, and discuss what is proposed in their interest, 
Brazil will not be able to increase lier production of coffee even if 
(which is doubtful) she is able to keep up the average of the past 
half dozen years, llcnders of the (Jbsvnwr who have the advantage 
of indepenaent sources of information can judge and act for them- 
selves. But not forgetting how eiiormouslv the mere occim*enco of 
a good or bad season in several of the producing countries influen- 
ces the out-turn of coffee, and remembering the considerable 
breadth of young coffee, which a year may bring into full bearing 
in Ceylon especially, and to some extent in fndin and Java, it does 
seem that scarcely at any former period were the prospects of 
those whose prosnerity is ulependent on ready sales of coffee at 
high prices so good as they now are. Most fervently should I I’e- 
joice if a peaceful and perfectly successful revolution in Brazil from 
a system of slavery to gindual einancination should enable that 
great empire — groat in fact and gi*ana beyond conception in 
prospect — to share in the benefits of the apuroRcliing prosperity. 
But we cannot ignore probabilities founded on the stem facts of 
the p«ist ; and thei-efore wo cmi fairly assume a period of political 
and sexual strife, and of agi'icultural reaction in jtrazil, aa amongst 
the elements to be taken into accouut as justifying the adoption of 
a belief that a wonderfully good period prosperous “next years” 
are at Jiand for the coffee planters of the oostem world, especially 
tliose «>f Ceylon. “ So mote it be.” 


MARKET REPOlfT. 


COFFJ.e —The ouffee iiuirket hIiows Ichh oniiirxtion than liuit and the 

highwt prices then paid ha\ e nut been mainUilnod. either fur pluiitation Ceylon 
or East India, aiifl a portion of the supply brought forward b> auction was 
wlthdra^vn. Native Ceylon afl<Mit has b^n dispo^ of at about former tenns. 
The |)arceis brought forward were all disposed of at steady rates 500 casks, 100 
biurrelii, and 50 b^ plantation Ceylon— triage, 07s 6d. to 60s. ; small to bold grey, 
dSfl. tld. to 74s. : middling to good middling bold, 7Zs. 6d. to SOs. ; pcaboIT 3 ^ S3s. 0d. 
to Siis. ; also privately, 800 ban native, at 63 m. 6d to 648. 

Tka— T he aelixeries In London, estimated for the week, were l,75.'i,744lbe., which 
Is a decrease of 14,88lbs. oomparwl with the preiioiis statement 

IifDXOO.— There Is no change W report In tlie prospeots of the Indigo crop which 
eontinue to be as fa\’Ourable as could be wishod from all parts of the country'. 
Planters, In parts of Leiser Btngai^ would bo glad of a fe^ showers tu enable them 
to finish tliefr spring cultivation, but to judge from the apiieariuuM} of the weather 
here they will prob^ly liave had them by this time. The plant U reported to bo 
growing splendidly In Tirhoot, Ckumparun and CKuprah ; caterpillars have appear- 
ed 111 one or two oonowns, but the damage done by them lias been very tnfling. 
Altogether we linve seldom known a season open with such uniformly good 
prospects, and with a continuance of good fortune during tnannfaoturc, we may 
look for a bamper season. 

Exports of Indigo from 1st November 1870, to 1st April 1871 


To Qreat Britain 

., Pmnoa 

y, ' y 


Chests. Mds. 8. Oh. 
16,460 63,176 18 0 

6ia 1,867 13 6 

8.780 10,683 4 1 

860 068 9 6 

8,836 8,773 86 18 

1.781 6,768 10 4 


Total 2i22_£iSLii£ 

Baw 8iLX.-^Wa have no Improvement to report In this market i prloee oannot 
be quoted ower, but buyers are nnwIUing to opmte ; the prseent oompUcatlon of 
afluTS bA Fvanee keepe oualneis at a.stand sUU, and a spew settlement thereof Is 
nfoeHOkry toladnoe ouyeveto eonie forward at eorrent irniee. Oood^oftars have 
titn made lor Uaroh Imnd tleinie BUk to arrive whWh ownerohave refused c the 
onlyaelemillaUiroii70bal6iOf the rjDIOooldeh which Is reported at the high 
figme of Bs. 88*6. The new Bilk of tne Ibieh biu^ will be bm In a few days, 
andiiprodueera will sal! at reasonable rales, alldr bminess will no doabtfollow. 

TKA.'k-A small sals of 466 chests was held oatheSlsI ultimo i of this quoiltNiy 
the mater pert WM "GrosBTea.** which. In the absence of high enough offsie. 
had to be withdrawn. Prices for other ktadaremaip onaltered. 


Asoam.— O lenafolliaA GaF<tsa-9rdks& PckOO w Boqefadng 

annas IM, Boucliom annas 11 19 CfutHsn, Avcv^ As. 181 per lb. 

Mai/am CtABDCir'-ranliigs, ho. . . lU „ ,, df 


Of 

W it U am filbrse # Cb*s. Ckwktr, 


CEYLON EXPORTS FOB FIVE BEABONSi 


We append our usual oomparative rebun OB the dose of the 
season ending 30ih September. It embraces the' exporU for five 
years back, and affords the best possible criterion of the actual 
out-turn of crop during each season. Uaucdly, a portion of the 
new crop of the succeeding season is despatched as early as 
August, while perhaps some of the old crop does not come on 
for shipment till October ; but this being the ease more or less 
every year, the balance is well maintained, and the practice 
which obtains in Brazil, and Java^ firom the absence of proper 
communinction with the coast and cheap transport of sending 
to the shipping port the crop of a couple of years at the same 
time, is unknown in Ceylon. The following table shews that 
our coffee exports for the post season are not only 100,000 cwts 
l)elow those for 1869-70,.but 83,000 and 40,000 cwts. below those 
for 1868-69 and 1867-68 respectively. The" great falling-off t^is 
Boaaoii has been in ^daniation kinds, while native actually shews 
a slight improvement on the previous export, although far be- 
low the export which ruled some years ago. As respects the 
distribution, the most striking circumstances is the small export 
during the past season direct to Franoe, but this was made up 
by a full cargo of plantation and native — the first of its kind — 
sent to Hamburg. Wo iniist allow the figures to speak for 
themselves : — 
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AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorpobatko by Royal OiiikTBit, 80 th Avaxjwr 1851. 

Paid np Capital, £1,600.000. Reaenre Fund, £444,000. 

Oalcntta ifenoy* 

Dbpobito. 

UopoaitB of Ra. 600 and upward* are received Ibr fixed porio^, the tenns for 
which may be aeoertalned on application at the offloo In Calcutta. 

No lutereet la allowed on Current Depoeit Acoount*. 

ExoHAiraE. - 

Tho Corporation grant* drofta on London payable at any term not **^^5?* 
month*. On Scotland and Ireland payable on deinand onlj^ on ™ Mnica 
Agbncioa and Correepondont* In India, Ceylon, China, MauriUos, Australia, and 
Now 2Soalaud at the exchange of tho day. 

Drafts aro drawn fpr sums of £1 and upward*. ... a.u^ 

Circular Notea of £10, £80, and £60 eaoh.nBoful for traYollors to any part of tne 

If. JJ.^t Is request^ that in all oases of application for d^ts, the Christian 
name of tho porson to whom the money 1 b to be aent should given ; maif a 
married lady, her own Christian name, not that of her husband, is required. 

JOHN a. SORYMOBOUR, 

Oslcntta, Ist February 1871. 

ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 

Bombay Agency. 

Rxcuamoe. 

T he corporation grants Drafts on London on 

Demand .lud at from ono day to six months' sight and 
and Ireland on demand, also Circular Notes nwUlaLJe 
Continent of Europe, the Australian Colonies/ Now Zealand, und tho Cape of 

^No dS? nt six inontA’ Bight is granted for ft Sum under £60. Bums under 
20L arc only drawn for on Demand. 

COMMtSSlOK* ^ * 

Tho rato of Commission charged by this Agency on tho purchase 
Govornment Bccuritios negotiable in Bomljay is one quarter per cent., and on 
tho collection of Bills ono jw cent, and Postage. , 

Tho Corporation takes charge of Government Paper, Share* in the mnk of 
Bombay, and other local Stocks, free of all charges, and will draw Intorestand 
Dividends on tho samo aa they tail duo on tho follovdng terms 5“ 

If to bo remitted through the Corporation ••• Without cha^o. 

If to bo i^ald in India, a Commission will bo charged of ... 1 per cent. 

On delivering Pecuritloa out of safe custody i “o. 

Hours of busiuesB J J ^ J 

Baturdayir 10 1 

Bombay, Ist October 1660, 

C HARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 

IX)NDON, AND CHINA. 

Bombay Branch. 

Tho Bank grants Di'nfu payable in tinqlnn<i, Scotland^ and ^I'ctamf, and in 

tho principal Towns of all tho CoUinics. 

Co’ciiUn Ifotes .and LHtfrgof Credtt aro also granted for tho vise of Travellers in 
the AViflt. on the C’oatiKtfRt.iuul to overland . , , « , x. w , 

Tho Bank piircha-sea Hills and grants Draifts payable in CalcutU, Madras, 
f'cylon, Tlongkong, Poochowfoo, Bhanghai, Huiikow, Biugaporo, Penang, and 
Yokohama. 

Intekest. 

On Current Deposit Amounts Interost ia allowed at 2 ikir^nt. por annum, on 
the Juinimum Monthly Balances up to ftimcos one Lac, but no li^^cat will w 
allowed on bolonceh of less than Rs. l,0()O. 

Intehbst Allowed on Fixed DErosirs. 

When axed for 12 months 6 per cent, per annum. 

6 do, ... .. 4 „ „ 

3 do. ... ... 3 (• X » 

AH letters should be addro.S8cd, and Ilooudics ma/lo pa> able, to tho Chartered 
Mercantile Bank. 

N ational baniTot India, (LimiieJj 

Bombay Branch. 

CoRREXT Deposit Acre UNTS. 

InLoroat is allowed on Current Dci>oslt Accounts at 2 l>or cent, per annum 
on the minimum monthly balances up to Rs. 1,0Q,(K)0, but no Iiitcr^^ will bo 
allow'od on balances under Its. l.otio. 

Fixed Dbpositb. 

Deposits of Rupees Five Iluiidred and upwards arc 
Pmods, tho terms for which may bo aacortamed ou applicj 
Boinboy. 

^Exchanoe. 

'’ho Dank negotiates and collects Bills payable 
¥Che M hong. It also grants drafts on 
and HoiigHk the ourrout rates of Exchango 
Agencies, atvlh''*' By ordej_,j*J^AAe i Directors, 



. Calcutta. Moflras, 
on its Braiitbcs and 


Bombay, 1st July 


JAMES WINDRAM, Manager. 




E..ir TTTx^^^' i^^BbMBAY, (LimUed). 

EW BANK nATBsI * 


nont Dills 
On OoT^to Bills and Notea 


Discount. 


C^'Xioaus on denoslt of Government Paper, Bullion, 
Share 


6 por cent. 
8 do. 


do. 


do. 


or Railway Snares 

IlTTEREHT. 

^ On Fixed Loans on deposit of Government Paper, 

Bullion, or Railway Bbarea C 

On do. do. do. Goods or Bblpping 

’ documents fbr Goods .. 8 do* 

On Cash Credits, on Bscnrlty of Govenunent Paper, 

I Bullion or Railway Bhares, subject to a Commission 

of i per cent, on the amount of Credit . . . . 7 do. 

The Dank is prop ired to arrange Credits to be negotiated through Its Agencies 
In tho Cotton Districts- 
Bombay, 15th July 1868. 

■; LLOYD’S bank, ~ 

DABJBELIHa. 

, p Wrd'i Interest is allowed on dqposiu of Bs. lOD, and upwards on'the 

Mlowlng terms r-qv 

I On sums lodged fur 3 months certAin 8 per cent, per annum'. 

' Do. 12 do* 7 do. 

Do. 2 years certain 8 do. 

i Interest is allowed at 2 por cent, per annum on floating deposits r Current Ac* 
bunts, when the Balances exceed 600 Rupees. 

i Thera are many who have a dread of Rjioculatlon, and yet who desire a fairer 
.ate of interest than ia obtainable from investment in Government paper and 
Railway scrip, or from fixed deposits in Joint Stock Cnmn^rcial Banu. Re* 

^ Vttancas can be made by cheques on any part of the world, 
nterest paid half yearly in India or London. 

f A. B. L. WEBB. 

Daije< :ing, Northern Bengal, Ist August 1870. Manager. . 


C 


OMPTOIR D* ESCOMPTE DE PARI 8 


hbad OrncBi pabis. 


Subicribed and paid-up Capital £3,800,000 

RnereeFund ....£ B0O,O(K> 

London Bakkere t 

THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Sxekanffe, 

On London^ mouths' sight Is. 10)d. por Rupee* 

„ On demand Is. lo^d. „ 

On Paris— 8 months' sight 848 francs. 

Letters of Credit Is. Ibid. „ 

Ditto for Italy and IVasw, 

payable In Gold without Comnussioii . . Is. lOfd. „ 

Current Aeeounte, 

Interest is oRowad at two per renU on minimum monthly balances. 

Depoeit Aceountg. 

Interest at three per cent, allowed on money placed in Deposit at seven days* 
notice. * 

Interest at^hiir per cent, sul^ect to six months' nnticoof withdrawal. 

All remittances to be endorsed " PAY COMPTOlU U’ESCOMPTB DB PARIS 
OR ORDER." 

S. J. HAKDCASTLE, Manager. 
14, Rampart Row, Bombay, 20tli May 1871. 


ENGLISH HOTEL, BOMBAT. 

BRITISH HOTEL LANE, 

APOLLO STK££T. 

T his Hotel is fitted up and furnished in tho most complete 

manner ; no expenao boa been spared to render It tho most commodious 
and cfimfortablo Estublishment, both for Geutlomcii and Families, to bo found in 
Bombay 

Tho Sleeping Attartments and Sitting Rooms are replete with every convonl* 
oiu‘0, and tho stnctcNt reganl is paid to cleanllnoss throughout the premises. 

Tho Table will bo fonnd to be abundiuitly sunpllud with viands of unrivalled 
oxcellonco, and tho ciilimiry deportment Is under the Jmmodiato supervision of 
tho Proprietor. 

The Wines, Lfqnors, and Beer aro of tho very host dcsorlptlon, supplied from 
tho must eolebratod houses in the London nntf Continental Markets. The Prn- 

f >rietf>r confidently recommends this Establishniont to tho patronage of TraveU 
vTH and Renldents, all of whom may bo accommudaied with tho coiniorts of homo 
at inodemte cliargcs. 

The Hotel is nleasantly situated, and within five minutos of the Railway 
Station, and Apollo Bunder, 
fiomlmy, August 1S70. 

HOPE haLl familt hotel] 

MAZAQON, BOMBAY. 

T he HOrE hall family hotel has boon greatly 

improved and enlarged, and a few extrr- detachoit Bungalow* erected In thti 
compound. As those add greatly to tho 00106)11 and privacy of families, tho 
pi oprietors respectfully beg that orders bo sent in time by porsoua wishing to 
occupy them. 

The Proprietor.4 prosiuno that It is hardly noconsary to sny that this Hotel 
ofici B gre.itor ivd v;iulugos to the public than any other in this city, not only on 
account of its l>eing nearest to tho P. and O Conipiny's Pier at MnEngoii, and 
iie.u' enough to other landing places and the severul Railway Blatioris, but 
bocati.so It has also an oxtensivu and boaiitifnl compound, nicely cultivated, and 
intersected by broad and well-kept w'ulkj. 

For the aiuusoment .ind reuroation of gentlemen it has Billiard rooms, entirely 
dotacbod from tho other buildings in the oompound, where also excellent re- 
fre.shmnnts may bo obtained. 

Tlio Table rind Wines arc unriv.'illod. Horses and Carriages aro always to bo 
bad on tho premises. • 

EORABJEB FRAMJEE A Co., Proprietors. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, Po6na7~ 

Opposite the Railway Station. 

NOW RE-OPENED. 

A most comfortable Rcsldonoo, cummodicus and upper. stoviod, for Visitors as 
w'cll lui Kosldents in ibc capital of the' Deccan, and conducted on English 
principles. 

T IIK Proprietor of this Ilotol bogs to inform tho public of 

Poona and Out-stations, that his Hotel, which has been under construotloa 
for an Upper Storey, to meet tho demands of visitors to Poona, as well as for tho 
comh-rt of the occupants, is now complotod. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, which has been established since 1862, is 
situated in the very centre of the bhition, and opprisite tho Hallway Station. 
The Proprietor having made extensive repairs and improvements, by adding 
on Upper Storey, the comfort of visitors is greatly enhanced. The rooms, which 
aro well furnished, and airy, command an extensive prosjiect. Tho Hotel ia 
under tho Inmicdiato superintendence of the Proprietor, and no efforts will 
bo Hiwiiod to give satisfaction, 1)oth in regard to tho supplies for the tabic. 
Attendance, ami general cleaiilinetis of tho Establishment. Beers and Wines 
of tho best quality, none other Ijolng admitted, will be Hupplied at moderuto 
rates, and every exertion will bo nuido to renaer visitors comfortablo. Car- 
riages, with good Horses, on hlro, can bo obtained on the promises. 

DORABJKE BOKABJEB, 
Proprietor, Hoyal Family Hotol. 

EDINBURGH FAMILY HOTEL^ 

RIVER VIEW, SIMLA- 

ipLEASANTLY situated in tho most central part of tlio 

Station, near the Church and Mall, and within easy distance of the Libra- 
ry, Club, and Assembly Rooms, and entirely removed from tlio Basoar. 

The Proprietor solicits patronage, and Dogs to nsnnro those who may engage 
accommodation at this establishment, that they will find no effort spared which 
can conduce to their comfort. 

Rooms available fbr Private Families by tho season, month, or day. Early 
application necessary. Address 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel. Simla. 

Simla, 2lBt January 1870. 


The Ravages of White Ants 

A re completely prevented by tho Preservative Composi- 

tlnn patented by Major For bc.i, a- a., Executive Engineer, D. P. W. 

This is the only ofToctual process yet Invented for prob'ction against White Ants, 
it also arresta decay in woodwork, whether Hhelterod or ox|)OMod. 

The dry Ingredients, packed in tins, contatnIngS.'i 11)S. each, can 1 k) obtained from 
tho undersigned; this quantity, mixed with iidnc proportion of oil, will form a 
paint Buffleiout to prime 1,000 superficial feet. I'ricc per tin, Rs. 5. 

Sole Agents, 

7, Hastings Street# ^ BURN A Oa 
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TO MERCHANTS AND BANKERS. 

LONDON DAILY RECORDER. 
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MINCING LANE AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A FIRST CLASH COMMKRCUL PAPER, 

PUBLISH KO DAILY IN TIME FOR THE EVENING KAILS. 

CONTAINS f»ill niid authentic lloporta of the business 

^ (luno (inring tho day in all Ibo Home and Forcifni KeijEetai also the 
I’rivtite Tcletfninnt and other conimcrcinl iiiromuition of the l^eaidiuK Houeee 
in London, LivoriKXjl, anti Manchostcr. No other pabllcation in England has 
Buch a ct^mploto stir\'loo of Tolcf^'apbic and oUicr coiomoA'iul mlhmation { and 
iniblitthed iiuiucdiatuly uftor tho close of the xuarlcots, it is tho earliest Report 
ImhiioU of the ImsinesH done durinK the dOA'. 

The Proprietors have received tho cordial support of the leading India, Chin% 
Aiisinilui, and American Houses ; and tho private iufonuatiop derived from 
the sources cannot but odd immensely U) the iutrinsic value of the publication. 

In addition to the biisincss done in the vanons Produce Markets in London, 
*'Tbe Ixindon Daily Recorder** embraces the Provincial and Foreign Intelli- 
gence received from hour to hour in London by 'relcgraph ; niid tho value of its 
Slarkct Uejjorts consists In their authenticity and absolute correctness, ns they 
arc supjdied by houses of the highest standing in each department of business. 

SUBSCRIPTION, R8.25 ii* annum. 

(Including Postage) fmyablo in advance. 

Remittances to be made thix>agh the Oriental Bank Corporation to 

JAVIKH 11 MOWN, 
“London Daily Rcfordei'** Office, 
l.cadcTihall Street, ItonUon* 
To whom all Communications arc to be addressed. 

AGENTS IN INDIA : 

MK.ssns THACKKll SPINK & Co., CulcutU 
„ THACKER VININC ."t Co., Bombay. 

„ HIGCINBOTHAM & Co., Miiclrun. 


ADDLS’S IRON IT'.RMANKNT WAY FOR 
RA1J.WAY.S. 

T UF. advmungo of Addis’s Pcriuunciil AVuy, in Juldjlii>n to its cheapness and 
duiubllity, cuusists in itt beinK u loiigitudinal Sli;e]>cr Hoad ; it coiubiues the 
ofhco of Nlocpcr and flsli-]>latu, and ILum cnalilcs cliuirs, sinkes, iiud trciiuils t<» 
)jo disiieiised with. 'The ]iarts Ijuiiig fewer, in casus of sbipineiit to foreign 
coiintrleH, iH of great iiiiiioi taiicu in saving of fiuight, us well os fur facility of 
closu itaukiiig of caiTlugv over long land distunees. 

It has also great advantage in slmiillcity of lavhig, and cbenpness in niaintcn- 
aiico. The .stuff needed for this puiposo luuy be limited, and no special or 

llCll. 

]>noe lists, and all other information, ap)>ly to tho 
W. J. ADDia, C. E., Tonna. 


INDIAN TKAJJSKf ;* OENERAL COMMISSION 


|irevioUH knowledge is ro«iuiic<l- 
For ]>laus, siaicitiuatious, 


uudersigued. 


H 


OWIIAH IKON ^VOUK8. — WnouaiiT Iron Bridgeh, 

Hoof'*, Irrlgiitlon, and Pumping applianeos, Cotton, Jute, and Oil 
Jh'CHseH, Pug Mills, (the latest Akra l*atterii), Jute, Flax, and Cotton MiHm, 
Clearing and Shiifling; Machinery for Collieries, indigo Coiiceins, ami Silk 
Filatuios, Iron Hteuiuers, and Harges, Hhiii.s’ Cuphtans ami Windlasses, Portable, 
Btation,iiy, and Marino Kiigiiies, Hydraulic Presses, High and Loiv )ircsHure, 
J.io)lers, Tanks, Gashohlers, Uailway, Mining, and Contractors' Plant ; Tiiin Tiddes, 
t'lossingH, and iinpruvod Jointed Levers for Hwltches, Head Holleis, CruiieH, 
>YlncUes, Traverses, A’O., &:c., iiiunufacturcd. 

Having a very extensive Foundry, the nmlersigiied ore in a position to execute 
ciders fiu all kinds of Castings with gi'eat despatch. 

Hoail Cthue, 7, Liostings btreet, Calcutta. DUHN & Co. 

H owrah STEAM SAW AIILLS.— Tlic~niKierBiguc(l Imv- 

iiig erected extensive Steam Haw Mills with >erticnl and circular saws, 
nie prep. wed to execute every <ioH<'ription of Woodwoik on a large scale. Hates 
can bo obtained at our Howrali Iron Works, or at the ortiecs, Hastings Htrcct. 

BbRN & Co., 

Calcutta, January 1870. Iron Founders and Mechanical Engineers 

Messrs. KING, SUGDEN, & Co., 

BRASS AND IRON TOUJSMIKRS, 

ENGINKKUS, 130ILKU MAKERS, AND GENERAL BROKERS, 
r^jiSL' vjcjiAi^ci: fo f fdjb r. 

No. 30, UPPER DUNCAN HOAD, UOMBAY- 
‘O'EG luofit reejHJctfiilly to inform their Friends in Bombay and 
Oiit-stiilioDs, that they are preiiarcd to execute orders to any 
extent for I^u, Brass Castings, and any other kind of Engineering woiks. 

o. have on liana, for safo, a quantity of Statiuuary Engines and 

j re 


K. 8. AOo. . , _ ^ 

Boilers of Hises, together with Suv Boiicbea with Saws. They have rer s.ale or 
for hire t Portable JCbgiucs, with Centrifugal Pumps, and a fa 
other Machinei-Y. 


forge (iuantity of 


ROWLAND & Co., 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 8, Mi ado w Street, ^vrt. 

A ll orders will he promptly attpinled to and carefully executed. 

Orders from Oiitstatioiis must be ttcc<aiipiinied by u remit- 
tance or ixjferencc for jiayment in Bombay, 
ll. A Co. solicit attention to their own Compotition forio/tenhiff LtafStr^ 

F. HAHL^ & Cai ~ 

OIL COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, TAINTS, VARNISHES, 
CANVAS, &c., &c., 

16A, Loll Bazar, opposite the old Sailors* Calcutta* . 

RAILROAD AND STBAM NAVIGATION STORES. 


ALUMINIUM WATCHES. 

£ 1 ; 1 :«r£l: IO:-£l: 16:0 

Same a* iUjplicU bj/ pa to M. Tht Prince qf Wales, eni Earl 2Iapo, 

Viceroy'af Imiin, , 

— — ^ 

llhiRti^tcd Catalogues of these miir%’elloiis Time-keepers, BpeaiaUy adapted for ' 
use in imlm, I'oi warded post free, per next Mail. * 

MILLIKIN & LA^yLEV. j 

108 , Sfranii^fmlioiHing St^'and Theatre), London. j 


OFFICES — 6; aHcnou lake, bobbay. 

ACEHTS W lOMIM AMD UVtimi. * 

' TUB OCEAN EXFREfiS, AND AKOUt-AUERlCAN EXPRESS, 
OVERLAND AND EHIFPINO AGENCY OFFICES. 

4 1 6, Agar Street, Strand : 66 King William Streat, City, and 40 Regent Circus 
Piccadilly, also “ Atlas Express," Liverpool, Glasgow, and Kanehebter. 

Msssiw. N. V. CURRANNEE k Co. have the ^nor to Inform Merchants, 
Bhlmien, and the I'ublic in general, that they are prepared to undertake truns- 
miaaiou of |>arce1s, patterns, samples, packages, valuable treasure and uierchan- 
dlxe by malls and other steamers, vi4 Hoiithamption and Sues Canal, and by 
clippef'fhl]M,YiaUro crafts, and express railways, with counomy, speed, regu- 
larity knd safktyto all parts of the globe. 

Passages engaged, luggage collected, packed, addressed, deared, sbipfa-d. 
landed, warehoused, and carefully forwarded, to any part of the United 
Kingdom through the Ocean Express forwarding office. 

Invoices collected against delivery of goods, commissions executed and mis- 
cellaneouH supplies of every description carefully selected for private famllicH, 
regimental messes, bnndsi cricket clubs, institutions, oolleges, and books 
piiiictually supplied and agency business in general done with satisfaction. 

N. Y. C. k Co., having nod considerable experleuce in these B}>eoial bnuichcs 
of business, con with coufldence tender their services. 

Agents and Correspondents throughout the Presidencies. • . 


ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T H E undersigned will from tho 1 st FebAiary 1870, rodiico 

his CoiuinisBion from 6 to percent, for all ordera to be executed 
the 8iiu/. Canal. 

Up-couiitiy orclorJi mu.st be accorop.'viiicd with a remittance of 25 per cent, or a 
lefcruiicuin Calcutta. 

PEHCIVAL J. WAITE, 10, Clive Row, Calcutta. 


AGENTS* 

London Mtsara. Siuith, k C’o 17, Grace Church Street. 

Soft/ioiujiton Po. J*o 4 , Oriental Place* 

Pltfinvtith Po* Po. Alillbuif Road, oppoaile the Unil* 

truj/ Station. 

Lu'tipool Mr. G. 11. Pagne. BruaaickL Street, 


A inininnon charne of (b. leill be mudf jor Shipping Goods in JingUnal ; bet 
if in orr than ,‘i ca,iiM air ahippnt In. 3<h a caae. 

For landing, cLarihg, and fo> iranUng Goods from Calcutta, if over bO ra’.^i 
8d, a cose . tj onr Ul) cases. In. a case. 


BOxMBAY METAL MART. 
hn.vc the pleusure to auiiouiico that we have been appoint- 
* * cd solo A pentB f«*r the following well known manuthctui'CH: — 

Clagton and Shntfietcorth'a Poiliiblc Eiigmes uiid Agncultiii'Hl Miithmcry of ii’l 
kinds. 

AccUnp and Porter's Stcftin Road Hollers, Traction Engines, &c. 

J. and 11. Oiri/nni's Ccntl'lfUgal PilDips. 

P. Morton cj- i’o ’s (jAtnded) IVJre Fwicing Gates, &c. 

Hart, Son and Pcard.—Arl Metal Workcis. Ornamoulal work in Wrought nnJ 
Cant Iron of all di'scnptions. 

ltal-ih‘-Trinir» Aaphalte, which is now being laid in most of the priuciT>al 
thoroughfares of tho City of London. This Asphnlt-o has been laid in several 

i iurtd of Botutiii.v by tho Municipality and has stood the cliiuato udminiltly . Ibr 
'lilt Roofs, Vciaudiths. Ac., it is much superior U> ohuiium. 

We have now iii stoclc Portable and flxoil Engines, Centrifugal, Bullock jiower, 
and Huiiu Lift and F'orce Piuups of vai'ioiis kinds. Fire Engines l>y Shand un<l 
Mason of ll size well luUiptod for small Mumdimlitiou unci Collou btulions, uiid 
Dicks* Chemical Fiic Engines or L’Extmctcursiii u cheap form sulable for Spin* 
mug FiictoriCH, Barracks, Miinsions, &c. O 

We have always on hand CoiTiigated Iron of tho best bmnds, Cotiujh 
S tuQbrtlsliire nnd Lowmoor Iron of all sizes. Cast steel, Btrcct and Pcifoiatcd 
Ziiio, and a gencml assortment of Contmetors’ and Engineers' Tools of all kmd^. 

A\ 
and 
orders 

8u]?cnuU'udenew i 

Bombay, iUtli' anuary 1871. 

‘ I, D S. KE.MP & Co., 

rilARMACFl '^CAL CHEMISTS, BOMBAY. 

Eetalili^i' ^ ^finiuiry 1868. 

attention is confined to 61157^7 ^ ^-*iotly connected with 
that of Wholesale and Retail Chemists tstg^I^uggists, and by fnean.:, 
of our connection with eminent Foreign and KngliSta^''Uufticturers and hnporj ^ 
ters, we claim to lie able to sujiply Dings and Chcmicar*^ oj ations of the hi si 
quality at tho lowest remunerative prices. - 4! 

We are the Solo Importers of tho cslcbratsdht ^ 

GOA POWDER, ^ 

a mcilioino whoso extraordinary curative powon in Parnsitio 
runow iKsl throughout ^lo Torrid Zone. 

Our well-known preparation 

LIQUOR CHIRETTIN>E 

has been written of by medical authorities os a Toetlo and Febrifuge of remaik- 
aldo }Mnver. It is the only preparation extant which produces the'pfifTAStw^ 
therapeutic effects of the herb idnretta j being a solution of its active pruicipio 
Chircttinao. 








A' jireparation which, • since its introduction into this country, has, we are 
assured u: 


In Muscular debility it is unnpproached by any other remedy. 

Wo are Sole Agents in India, fbr the Patent Extract for preparing 

LIEBIG'S MILK. 

By the London Inihnts’ Food Society. 

. amtion which, • since its introc 

ly parents, saved many infant lives. 

MEDICINE CHESTS. • 

are the objects of our unremitting attention. Having very largo expenencfuf 
the wonts of residents in India, we betieve we can meet a greater variety uf^ 
roqiiircimonts in this respect than any other house. A new edition of Kemp*i|y 
MotLcine Ghost Companton is now in preparation. 

• Preparations which have obtained celebrity, and are . 

prepared only by Us i 

Equatorial Hair Doueb. 


Liobig's Nutritive Extract Liquid. 
Ros Alpiuiis for Prilldy Heat. 
Tonic Rofroshor. 

Aromatic Distillate for Claret cup. 


Cholera'hnd Diarrhsa Mixture. 
Fever Mixture and Fever 
Corroborative Drops. 


and other JBnued Water in all their modfficaMons.by powcrfhl mMhin^ 

UoMDAV I'riuted nud TublUUod for the I’roj.riotor at the EconomUt ittam Prtu, by G. L. F. ConnelS) Mannger.— 21at Leceni*'»r 1871,' 

-.1 Ti ’■ . 


f.. 







^^CJRICULTUKAL gazette of INDIA 


D AVJW;K BH0THP:BS, Late S. H. CLARKE & Co., 
JiHtiibliHhed 27 yoara. Meoan Meer, Simla, Murreo and Peshawiir 
and Milltiiry Tailcru. Ouf.fltttjrfl, Drapon, Wino^nd Spirit liarcuanttf 
luii»orters of Pruaorvod Provluloiiii and Oilnuui’a fltoroa. 

DURBAR TEHTS & CAMP EQUIPAGE 

OP EVE It y DESCllIPTION 

MADE TO OKDKK AT THK 

FUTTEHCURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFACTURING 
^ COMPANY, LIMITED, 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, BEST MATERIALS PROCURABLE, 
AND HANDSOME WORKMANSHIP. 
ESTABLISHED IN IBSa. 

INCOB 1*011 ATEl) AND UEOISTERED IN 1866. 

PRIZE and MKDAJi Ijy N. W. PROVINCES’ KXUIBITION bold 
nt AGRA, during FEBRUARY 1867. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITION IN 
BOMBAY, lu'ld during DECEMBER 1868, with 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Printed Prioo Lists will b^dliTOrworded on application to 

Messiib. tplEM MASIU * Co., ilmiaging Directors. 

GOVERNMEHT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY- 


TENTS I TENTS I TEN FS I 

OF ALL SJZFH ALVDK TO OUDKR. 

rnjlR Tents, inndonl. thm JiiHtiluiion are ;rnHi"LTitfed to he of the bc^t matcn:il« 
1 anti m flniHli and i|ualil.v HUjiorua !« any othi*r Tenis uiartc in Iiitha. UiO 
inihlio are cautJi'ncd imrcliiihing Tent.** said to" e(|ual thobc made at 

Jnhbidintrc '' , 

llhutt rated prieed Cuidttiyu' * tjeuHn on iipplicot ton. 

R. KANKKN, Lieut.-ColonoJ, 

Jubbulporo, June 1871 Suiifimtcndcnt. 


JOSEPH OILLOTT’.S 
CELEBllATED 

STEEL PENS 


January 22 ,^ 1872 . 


EDITORIAL. 

T BBRB arc sonie vacancioe on the StaiTof Oontribators to the Madrai Mail. 

Qentlcmen poMeeeed of the ro^isito ahiUty who are desirous of discua- 
Bii^^fiurrent topics ft’om a liboruJ Independeiit sUuid-poiiit> are solicit- 
ed to place themBOlvea in confldentisl oonunuaication with the Editor, from 
whom all infurmation can be obtainetl as to the reriuiremonte and honorarium 
of this Journal. ^ 

Mudraa, 7th Juno 1871. 

LAW JOUBNi^ 

Free of Postage. 

JUDGMENTS 

tlic High Coiirtrt of Beiigtil, Madra*^, the N. W. Provinces, 
and Bombay ; the Latest Jud^ents of H. H/s Privy Council ; 
EnKlbih Ciiflca ; Tsoadiiig Aiticlee : Cones})<mdonoe,'Ao. Ac. 

ear " No }>amA liavo lieen amrcMl in making it rBantex, and the result baa Ijocn 
eminently aatisfactory to all who subscribe to the Madra§ Juriit.**— Madras 
Mail, July 10th iNtiB. 

The JuriU is ver^' nontly got up and priutod, and the price is so moderate os to 
bring it within the reach of ererybody interested in legal matters. We are sure 
that It only rec|uiroB to bo known in order to command tiie same success in 
Bengal that it has already dctHirveLlly attained In Madras and Bombas'.'-CVi^Ti/ffa 
Uecietr, April 1870. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. Cash. Credit. 

T.i Uio MADRAS JURIST rwAnn*; f...Rfl. 20 I Re. 24 

Totho llEVKNUK JiKOISTER (do) 10 „ 12 

To the BOTH PUBLICATIONS „ 80 | „ 30 

If voiH i vnLirATioNsaro tekuu.a half-yearly subsoriptigp at Rs. 16 is alluwe<l 
if paid in AnVASCs at the time of oudkkinu the Joumale. 

AGENTS. 

TH ACKER, SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 

Til ACKEli, VIKING & Co., Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Fosteb-Press, Madras. 

• The P. C. Judgment, in the Januaiy JurtMt 1870, whb only one month old. 


THE OBSERVER. 

A WEEKLY NEWSPA^'ER AND REVIEW, 
(Puhllshad svery Saturday in Calcutta.) 



HDIJ) 


OPINIONS OF THK PRESS. 


BY ALL DEALERS TJIIIOUCIIIOUT THE WORLD. 


PURE OXIDE OF IRON J»AINT. 

U SKDllYH. .M.-h IXH^vYARD, THK MIINICIPA IdTY, THK G. T P. AND 
R H AO. I. RiubM»\rt, C'ontriictoiH, the 1’. A O. Co., inid B. T. S. N. 
tJo., Ac , Ac 

The hcHt and c>u'npc*h.t. immt hi Tio ohtntncd in iho lufirket. Tt iR 
adapted IVii* Irmi work of all doscripUouH. Apply to 

11, llunimum Street, Uomhny. K MITC'IIELL A Cu 


SCHOOLS. 


M rs. UnU’IfS SCIKJCJL, AVoodbiuc* l.odgf, Nyufc Tal. — A 
few vticnii^jleH for Hoarder Pupils. 

T he IlEVEllEXJ) 11. SELLS receives privuto pupils at 
Hamilton Court, Miissnorie, to prepare them fur the Public 
Sohotila at home, oi for KxiiniiniitionH in India. 

GROVE PARK SCHCXIL, WREXHAM. 

nuNLU-Ai J. PRYOR JONKS, L. C. Vase. 

A ttention le iv.spectrully invited to the folUnnng facts : — 
). The locality <)f the School is remarkably heiiUby. 2. The 

g romlHOH arts cxtoiiHivc;, and fitted up with due regard to the eomfurt uf the 
upils. H. Kvory facility for rooreation Ih nffordod by tlio largo playground ond 
cricket held wlileh adjoin the house. 4. Thvrois a suffleient HtuiT of well quall- 
fiod Mastura, including a Classical Master (fi. A. in claesicHl honours, Cam- 
bridge) and a remdunt Fruiichman 6. At tlio Kxaniinatiuiia of the College 
of preceptors and ih9 Oxfoixl uml Cambridge UuiversltiuM, Pupils from the 
School have tnkuu Honours in several dlstuirt branches of Kducation, e. y., 
Latin, French, Mathematics, Buck-keeping, and Enghsh. 0. At hvo examina- 
tions by the College of Preceptors, Certificates wet o awarded to nno-third of 
all the Pupils In the School. 7. At five nut of seven Kxsxninatioiis by the 
College the highest place in Book-kc|ppiugwtui given to candidates from the 
School. 8. The l*rlneipiil earnestly ondoavoiu'fl to form in his Pupils a manly 
(’hristion character. 9. The Diet is liberal. 

Terms which are modcrato, and inclusive with lists of successful pupils, on 
application. ^ 


[PuBLiriHKD Monthly at Bombay.] 

i^uiFonit ^tttlix. 


The objects of this Jouraal will bo to chronicle the nassing events in the 
Muonic world, to record the FroceecUngs of the diflbrciit ixideeB and Chapters in 
Western India, to give an Impetus to the oxtousion of the Oroer, to advocate the 
Csuso of Masonic Charity, to encourage asefhlnoss, impart Instruction, and in 
every way promote the interests of the Fraternity. . 


SaUt qf SuUeriptioii. 

Per Annum (in advance). Rs. 12. 
Per Month, 1 Rupee 9 Annas. 
Fustage 12 Annas per Annum. 
SaUi qf Jdvartuin^. 


Whole page 

Half page 

Quarter page 
4 lines and under... 


Us. 10 



ear MofiiSHll Orders to be accompanied with a Remittance. 

An Conunumcalions to addressed •• To the FullUhtr qfihe Maoonle Steord** 
ottke KnucAzioN Socijiii’s Psass, Bycvlla. 


. If the liberal Kpu it and iho thoughtful imd scholarly style which mark it 
I throughout iiro siist tuned horcaftcr, it is destined to occuiiy a high position 
I among Anglo-India u J ournalH.—- n , l^tbiuiary (1. 

There is clear jmiposc, speciarkiiowlcdgo, imd literary skill visible in Its 
articles.- -PioMur, t\‘0, 14. 

1 It is well written, well .urangcd, well edited and well printed . — Ltivk now 
I Times, Ftb. 8- 

1 I'hc nriiclcs .ivo ably written, the tone moderate, imd It is altogether on 
acquisition to the Jndriin Press. — Mofustilite, Feb. 9. 

I III print and li* it is sn])erior to any other Indian paper, and its articles are 
of the highest class. — Jnttnin (’hnech Gatetft\ Feb. 11. 

The f.ivourahle critiques tluit have appeared in diiTorent papers, fiilly be.ir out 
; our oam opinion resiiecting this neatly-pnnted and ably-cdited hebdomadal. -- 
I JitMQal Timtu, Feb, 16. 

I TUo project of H maslcr-miiid, and the oflkprlng of a inostcr-haiid.— 
Prognts, Feb. 10 IS ' 

j It promises to bo one of the best conducted Indian weeklies . — Hindoo Fatnot, 

I F.i. 0. 

j Indeed, the paper bids fair to be a fli'st class journal, and as such we wish it 
all sueeoHs. — The Btngnllre, Feb. 11. 

We wish the Obsn'ver every buccxjkh, and trust he may have many readers. — 
Rangoon Mail, Fib. 18. 

I It is very well got up and compares favorably with any of the Indian weeklies 
j wc bavo Hocn.-' -Penang Argut, Feb. 12. 


8UBS0RIPTI0N PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Quarterly Rs. 6, Withr -Ppstage Rs* 
Single Copy, 8 Annas. ^ 


Yearly jsOm. 20, With Postage Rs. 24 
llulf-ycarlyk, lull ,, „ l.'i 

__ .. V 

'■"Ut Ju 8 t Published 

OCTOBER NUMBER, 

C-^';]^TTTA REVIEW. 

(The only Review m India.) 

CoKTXivTB Binidhlsm and the SanWwm..j*Y'J^y;— Russian Trade with In- 
dia Bui-mab, Past, and Presoiit The Punjab 1^4^ ji:— Indian Laud Uevonuo 
The Hoad Cess Act, 1871 Phyilcal Science in the vr''utta University ; -Topics 
of the Quarter;— Critical Notices r'-Vomocular Liten^h^Qeneral Literature. 


To the Editor of the “ Times of 

Dbar Bih — ^W hilst thanking you very much for the kindly mention 'Moh you 
bavo mailu in your paper of my appointment RS a Knight of the Star ^ "a, 

I roust ask you to coiTCot an error which appears in your notice, if it haa^*^ 
already lieon corrected- 1 did not servo in AfiFkhanlstan. The officer whii 
served In the first AfTghan campaign with the troop of Horse ^Artillery, which 
mode the difficult march to Bameen- (one of the finest on record) was my brother, 
now Brigntlier-Gcneral Edward Kaye, c. b., who Ulna oommeooed a long career 
of good military service. The best service which 'I ever rendered in India, or 
indeed to Indio, was the establishment, alngle-handfad, of the Caleuita Review, 
which has done far more for Indian literature thah aimhing I have written 
onder my own name. In opening out a channel fbr the literury contributions of 
such men os Sir Henry Loi^rrence, Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir William Muir, 
Air Henry Durand, Colonel Baird Bmith, Mr. Seton-Ksn. and others, I conceive 
that 1 did far more good than my own laboura; and I truat that the impetus 

thus given to the literary induatry of the two eervleat may last long after I 
am in my grave. . I younfaithftaUy, ^ ^ 

Athenaium dub, tuna 13, 1371. J. w. KAYE. 


« 




The Calcutta RbviiIw, though mainly oooupied with miaoellaneous and 
general eulrieota, have given ua vnluahla artlcdea on the anhy. Some fhnn the 
pen of Sir Henry Lawrence, who wrote with the epirit of prophecy of the coming 
storm of which he was one of the nebleat vitHSiaMs'^Addrem ^ Sit ExeeUenqf 

KoU onihoimMo^im, at the UniSa 

Price per No Jls. 6 1 Price per Annum in adTauoo with Postage Ba. 17. 

Calcutta : Fubliohed hy Tbomab S^mith, at the Ci^Preee. ISBentlnok Street. 
Bombay: Mesare. Thayer, Viningand Go.: MABiua t Measra. Higginbotham A Co., 
Loimon: Meaani. Triibner and Co., 6 and 00 PatenoBter Row* ^ 


the Commander^im-Chief, at a meeUM 
Service InetitiUion ofindta, Simla. 
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HOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS- 


\Vk tiniat that our frieudfl will recognise their qiiestion.8 in the 
garb we have decked them in ; if in this shape they do not al- 
together convey the meaning intended, Vte shall bo glad to correct 
them in our next issue. Wo often experience much difficulty in 
discovering what it is mir friends really want to know. We 'must 
ask them to be good enough to put their questions as definitely 
and as plainly as posaible.-r-En. ^l. G. of /. . 


Ifouf shoithl land hepi'epared fo7’ a cotton ci'opf ho^v should it he manured; 
how much seed will be ret^iired jier acre ; and How should the s^^he sov'ii ? 

The soil should be well worked by ploughing and croM jiMghing, and 
lliorough grubbing.. You may sow on the fiat, or on^^c ridge ; in u wet 
district we should’ prefer the latter arrangement. do not approve of 

applying iiitrogenised organic manure dircjly to Jl/v cotton plant ; with 
such manure the tendency of the plant is to prqd:^^ wood and leaf. We 
consider it a far better arrangement to applyrtfV)!,^^^^ dressing of foldyard 
manure to the previous crop, and apply uiinoral manures to the cotton 
crop. Sow from 10 to ?0 lbs. of s^;Tper acre ; if it is a large growing 
.spi'cies. sow 10 lbs ; if one of the^rj^dkry country kinds, 90W from 15 to 20 
lbs; always sow in drills, ViSawyou sow on the level, or on the ridge. 
Place your drills fromZj^o 6 feet apart according to the species. To 
rconoraiso space of maize or millet between the rows of cotton. 

Sonic remarks pp^l^is subject will be found Incur notice of Mr. Login’s 
Report on cq^^ "cultivation in the Punjab. 

I hav^^itter of fifteen young pigs, which is the most profitahh way of 
of them ? 

*3*l’he number is too large for any sow to bring up well, especially in this 
country. Unless the sow is a very large one, you had better drown 2 or 3 
at once, or the whole lot will innired. Of the dozen that will remain 
you may, when about 6 weeks old, sell 8 or 4, as roasters, for which pur- 
l^sc, they will in most districts command Ba. 3 each. The remainder 
iflay, unless the breed is worth preserving, be fattened and sold as Porkers, 
at (5 or 9 months old, when they will, if of average size and in good condi- 
tion, sell for 20 to 80 Bs. each. 

you rectnnwend Saltpetre ae a manure; to what crope would you apply 
it, in what quantiiyt and in what manner? 

Saltpetre, Nitrate of Potaab, is oertaSoly the most valuable manure we 
possess, not even excepting Peruvian guano : true, it contains none of the 
^n^atlc material so valued in guano ; stfll, by adding bone-dust, this 
fault is easily remedied. So ndxed may apply It to any crop, tobacco, 
maize, and most of the ordinary grain crops. Mixed with bone-dust, in 
equal weights, it laa useful api^catlon for the oot^n croi\ apply say 
100 lbs. per acre of the mixture as a top dressing, either during showe^ 
weather, or after heavy rttas, if applied during dry weather, hoe it in with 
the bullock hoe or hand hodt. 


/t ts said that the infhior size of Indian *Slock is due to the small pt o- 
fHH'tion of phosphatic materials in their fooil, and that if a small daily 
sn ppt if of hone-dust (n'hit'h eoniains phosphates) is given in the food of 
young animals^ they will grow up stronger-limbed : is this the rase * 

Wc have not the lens! doubt Imt that one cause of the iiifivloriiy of In- 
dian Stock, and we may add Indian iM^upIo, is the great deficiency of bone 
materia! in the ngricultiiriil produce of this country; but we certainly do 
not believe that in the case of herbivorous animals imy good would result 
from ft daily doze of lioiie-duHl. The only way of strengthening the bone 
of growing aiiiinals through the agency of bom-dii.n or any ainiilar nhos 
phatie material, is to apply it as a manure to crops ; these crops will take 
up and einboriito tlic phosphatic material in n form in which it can readily 
he ttssiinilatcd by hfTbivoroiisnniinnls. Hut the ciiief cause of the nmnll 
size of Indian Stock is, we believe, the stintdl tood and hard living they lm\e 
b»en subjected to for so luniiy general ions. The now famous baiglish hors*- 
did not exist in the 17th century, when nolliing ICnglniid could produce was 
thought coiniMirnble witli the small horse from Arabia and Jlnrlinry. 

• At what age should a young heifer he pnt to the Jiull ? 

I Much will depend upon the breed of the niiimal, certainly not before she 
is 20 months old, prolmblv if 24 nioiilhs idd the results would Iw belUr. We 
. have, in England, seen well bred and short-born heifer, not over 18 munlhs old, 
I that appeared as thoroughly developed and matured ns many Aiiimais 6 *"® 'I* 

I this country when nearly M years oM. Voii must not lie nltogetlicr 
I bv the age, use your obs- rvation. If your management has bi eri such, that 
v'our heifer never lost its calf fiesh, but wn.s always kept in good condition, 
It iiinv .safely bo put to the Hull 4 or 0 montlis Iwfore that of your neigh- 
bour'.s which may have been kept on the Htorvation system common amoiigHt 
our bumnnef!) Hindu cultivators. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

THE EORESTS OF THE HIMALAYAS!. 

N. \V. VllOVlNCEs. 

— — 


To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Oaxette of India. 

Sir, — I Bond you a few linen on the subject of my late experi- 
ences in extricating timber from tlie pine forests of the jJinialayaB. 

The iroportnneo of (heir fuluro good managemeflt must bo my ©x- 
cuso for troubling you on the advisability of forming plantations of 
trees on cither side of the lines oF railway, to be placed in charge of 
Hangers each, in addition, having a small area of arublo land attached, 
whereon improvements in tho growth of seeds of the neighbourhood 
cfHild be made. 

It is from tho fnc4 of India becoming year by Jrear more and more 
denuded of trees that the land cannot yield sulilcient nourishment for 
the over- increasing population, and that famines are bocoiwiiig of such 
frequent occurrences. 

The Hangers should not bo placed at greater intorvals than one mile 
apart on either side of tlie railway or river on which they may b© fixed : 
they should all be married, and should be the pick of the Kegiments. 

A scheme of this description, well advertized in England, would prove 
a great attraction for a respectnblo class of men to join the army with 
the hope of enjoying the benefits that would accrue if they behaved 
theiDS^ves properly while in the regular service. 

It should bo obligatory to serve a certain number of years, say seven, 
also to pass examinations in reading, writing, and arit binotic, as well as 
in agriculture, ond a thorough knowledge of drill should likewise bo in- 
sisted upon. My experience of the quosi independent bill territories leads 
me fib the belief that it is the greatest piece of folly, on the part of the 
paramount power, to allow them to exist side by side with our (slightly) 
better ruled State. Qn the one hand their subjects become dissatisflod at 
observing the difference between themselves and the inhabitants in 
British Territory, (the rascality of tho native subordinates in British 
employ a**® bad enough, but the extortions of the native Hajahs are 
perfectly wonderful), and on the other the large landholders of Oudb, 
Punjab, and N. W, Provinces ore irritated that they also have not tho 
same power over thoir unfortunate ryote to squeeze and plunder them 
at their own wilt and without any interference from the neighbouring 
Magistrate. Thus a Urge portion of the population in and adjacent to 
theterritopies of the feudatories are even in a chronic state of reetless- 
ness, from the highest to the lowest, each of its kind anxious for a 
change that may, in the one case, bring back the old days of rapine and 
bloo&hed, and in the other removal to the protection of a better inclined 
system of Government. ... 

Even the improvements that are so nermanently brought before 
newspapor-readers, ae occurring in native States, would hardly bear the 
investigation of men of ordinary common sense, but must be seen through 
the roie-ooloured speotaclee of a political official. 
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I ’lipfiiix roal anfl j>enMan«nf >^oo(l eTeii lo awnio to the natirefi of 
IiuIj.i a large far III iTig population of JjJu/ijliBluiion ih requirp<l in overj 
(liHtnfL The native require? to come into eoiitaet w'itli Kuropeana 
unroTuuHileil with the Govennnont Borvire . llieae latter they fear, 
and adopt i-hanges aiuiply by order when aiiggested to them, but in the 
tfu-MKT inutanee having no dread of the ninn. they would bo more open 
.'Old coinmiinientive, and also more apt to ropy iinproTcnienta in huB- 
>iaiwlr> alter they had .Mcen (for Fiiine \eura) that they would benefit 
thereby. 

The iMireBf Depart inenl apja-arH to me to require an entire re-inodel- 
ling and to beeoiue L'oimcrvator?, jnmeadof mere timbi'r tradorsas they 
are at preBcnt. 

Jtcceinbir iiOfh 1^71. 


HIM AD WAN KXTKRPULSIC. 


TEA CrLTIVATION.-No. V. 


100 acres j ielding htX) Ibe. per acre mode tea, ^,000 Ibe. — 


Ac 1 Hupi'c per |K>niul Bs. 50,000 

fliibtrurt etfit of manufacture, packing, Ac „ 20*0041 

Ditto, iiu riagf; to iiuirket „ 


(FroftDBa. 21,(470 


I 


Well-iiianufu«turt^ tea oft(*ii sells for Bs. 1-2, 1-4, and even 1-8, nt the 
auction. At Be. 1-2. the planter would clear his Be. ir>,<X)0 profit ; in 
tlie others of course luoro. 

Now one more piece of arithmetic in order to estimate the exiiensc* 
since the coiuiuonceiueiil of llie 3rd year. ^ 


* Baililing factory Bs. 

Terracing uiicl planting aO lU'reN ,, 

Manuring do. 

Grain for rat Lie $, 

Fay of ghomwalloh or lierdNmeii „ 

Carriage of grain „ 

Cutting iiml Mtac'kbig gra^s ,» 

Coat of Jiving uf pluiilcr ,, 

Odd e\j>eU‘^ ,, 

Niirserj of two acres ,, 


.t,0<K» 

2,100 

1.V3 

JM.I0 

.^rto 

I.tU 

200 

1,200 

200 

100 


To the Editor of the 

Agricidtnrid (intette •>/ India. 

Siu,- The budding of the factory described lu my last (the materials 
being all ready 4 m the spot having been previoii**!^ eollccted) W4>uld 
4)ccupy the phinler f4)r the greater part <»1 tlie thir4l j^earaddetl to the 
getting really, terracing, and planting of 3t)acrcH mon' of hind. 

Not a yard of soil Hlumld, in rny ojunion, be planted (in the hdl.s) 
\v it ho4it terracing. Terrm'ing is the plan which has for countless ages 
been adopt I'd hot ii liy tlie nativ'esof India and China, wherever hill- 
cultivation iH 111 question, and it is not to be supposed tliat they did so 
without good ri'ason. Some ]K'ople supposiv lliat ti^rracing, tliougii requi- 
site in the mount nin-^ for grain crops, rhi^ si'cd of which would other- 
wise !h> washed away by tlie heavy downpour of the monsoon, is not 
requisite for shrubs and bunlie-s, sucli as ten, collee, &c., and that these 
tlo bettor on properly drained slopes. 

To this I submit that the wash plainly (as they themselvi's .idniit) 
dors take place on sliipes, and that it is therc^fore a mere question ijf 
lime for the roots of plants set upon the said slopi's to be laid bare, 
that draining, unh’ss carried out on such a scale as to lie in the long 
run couth/ than tcrracin<jt does not protect the plants from the 
wash, 4‘speciall} under high cultivation, wliercaa once your ground is 
properly terraced, you are safe for ever. 

8oiiie again, who have never tried terracing, are frightened at (he sup- 
posed expense, tLub however is a mistaken notion. 1 liuvc founil experi- 
emv that i/ooi/ terrannu can ho evecuted at the rate of Rs, (iO per acre, 
iiiul I very much doubt if digging the grounil up (when not terraced) 
to a dojitli of 10 inches or two feel, (as those who plant on slopes do), 
will not cost oiore, (lie ri'iison being tliat tlie lull nii'ii are arcostomcd to 
terracing, all tlieir cultivation being carried on in this manner, whereas 
lliev are not accustomed to deep hoeing. lu the third year the planter 
will do well to 4'ommeiice early, and get thirty acres thoroughly well 
laid out for planting in the inanner above described, 4)r forty if his 
manure is likely to hold out. 

1 forgot to luentiAi that lie should, in the second tear, have put down 
50 to KK.) maunds more of tea seed, iiinking another nursory of one or two 
acres, so as to have plants coiiimg on yearly, and the same the third year. 
These nurseries will eventually form jiart of the acreage unilcr tea, as 
plants are left at intervals when the rows are planted out. 

Ry the imd of the third year, the factory and plant should be com- 
pleted, and in tlie spring of the fourth, the ten r^ros planted in the 
second will be yielding probably 150 to 200 lbs. per acre, if well manured, 
in the preceding autumn. Thirty more acres terraced and planted 
during the rains of the fourth year, will bring the area under tea to 70 
acres, while the fifth year will, at the same rate of progress, show' the 
full complement of one hundred. 

Ill the fifth year, the ten acres first ulaiited will be yielding ,300 to 400 
lbs. per ocre, while (he thirty acres planted during the Ihirtl year will 
have come into bearing. 

In the sixth year, 70 acres will be giving a good return of leaf, and 
the seventh season will show the whole hundred (lOO) acres in yield, 
though the inaximum yield will not, m all probability, be realised before 
the tenth year. 

At that epoch (always of course supposing that the proper amount 
of foi>d in the shape of manure, the one thing absolutely nece^^y 
has been supplied to the plants) the planter will witness a perpetual 
flush lasting from the middle of April to the middle of Oct4)ber, giving 
him 08 iiiuca as he can do with the assistance of all (he women, children, 
and tag rag, and bobtail of the neighbouring villages to gather. 

If the bushes yield 1,200 lbs. leaf per acre, he will realise 30,000 lbs. 
of made tea ; but it is more than nrobable that, under the circumstances, 
2,000 lbs. of leaf, or 500 lbs. loaae tea per acre, will be the actual out- 
turn, as from 700 lbs. to 900 lbs. (nine hundred) made tea h<is been 
obtained from highly-manured plots in the N. W. Himalaya. It will 
cost the planter, nt a rough estimate, eight (8) annas per pound all round, 
to cultivate, manufacture, pack in lead and box the tea, and say two 
(2) annas more to take to market ; his schedule will therefore stand 
somewhat as follows : — 

KK) acres will yield at 300 lbs. made tea per acre, 30,000 lbs. — 


ExpimsH of 4th year the sumo, deducting 3,000 Bs. for factory now' 
finished. — 

Drought ftu*Avar<l Rs, 9,36<) 

of 4tli .vt«r ft,304> 

Do. ol .5il» vVur, !()•) Us. lor nursery „ (^,2041 


Total c\])viulil lilt' from 3ril y twr U'*. 18,i(yo 


( 18 760 

BroutMii lorwavil cx|>ciidltiirc up to ^rd ^-ear < ** 18 9ao 

Bs. 37.740 


Add for 3rd >c.ir wwling (10 acres) Rs. f>0 


For nil do. do. (40 do. ) 200 

For .'ftli do. do. (70 do. ) iioO 

Urongiit forward 37,740 

Add (for weotliiig) ,, 6(.i0 


Grand Total . . . 38,340 


(Up to end of Tdh year.) 

The yield of tea f4>r the (>(h, 7th, and 8th years would bo some! lung 
consideriibl(‘. 70 twires would be in bearing in the ttth year, yielding all 
round 2UU Iba. per acre or thoroabonts, thus: — 

70 acres nt 200 lbs. per acre. 14,0(X>ll>s. in (he 7th year, the whole area 
of 100 acres w'uuld be giving a return al ab4>ut the same rate (all ruuiid). 
In tluv 8(U >ear tlie yield per iwre may safely bo fixed at 250 lbs., 
reaching its maximum 4>f 3 (4) 500 lbs. per aero by the 9th or lOlh year. 
The return rcaliS4Ml in the Gtli, 7th, and 8tJi years, deducting cost of 
manufacture, pa<.-kiiig, and carriage, would not be less (even talcing the 
livvish average of 1 Rupee per pound) than Bs, 24,000. 

Tills sum, after deducting Bs. 4.000 for the pLiiiter's private expendi- 
ture leaves a profit of Bs. 20,000, which will go far to cover the expenses 
incurrotl and the capital laid 4>ut on the plantation, while the profits of 
the 9th and 10th ^ears, at the maximum yield of 300 to 500 lbs. made 
tea per acre, 8h4>uld do so entirely, leaving a surplus to boot. 

It is thus clear that capital of 40,000 or 50,000 Bs. f judiciously laid 
out will, lit (ho end of ten years, bring in an annual profit of Rs. 15,000 
or thereabouts, and this after payin'/ its oivn expenses. 

The price to be paid for their investment would, it is true, see isolatimi 
for the grs^?r part of the ten years in the wilds, and also of tolerably 
unremittinJ^’^Attention to work for the same period. Per con tm the 
work is healthy Vork in a fine climate, and the solitude can be varied 
by occasional visits >^9 a station or to neighbouring planters, while the 
very fact of isolation.v^ think, disjvoses many men to work liard if only 
to make the time pass.’^l.; . 

In conclusion, I raa^ that though, m I said before, I have 

allowed a margin for inexpert ee, yet my estimates include a certain 
amount of savoir faciet and of the country and of native 

character, without which I doubt il could construct an estate 

at the rates 1 have set dow'n, no matter how working he might Im) 

n hc 


MINERAL AND SALINE MANURES. 


To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of India, 



Sir,— I t is the custom in India, when Agricultural subjects arc dis- 
cussed, to advance the opinion that improvements are impossible, 
because the only manure of the country, cow, and ox dung is mode 
into cakes, which, after being sundried, are used os fuel. 

The gentlemen who know all about it, call on the Government to 
form “ Fuel Plantations ” wherever needed, and then say they “ cattle- 
dung will be turned to its legitimate use as manure, and the finest crops 
of wment, maixe, and Indian com (the large millet of America and 
jowar of India) will be produced throughout the len^h and breadth 
of the Empire, to the giW advantage or all oonoemed?* 


VrIuc 1 Riipoe per poimd Bs. 30,000 

Subtract cost of nuumfseture, Ac 15,000 

Carriage to market (2 As. |)er lb.) „ 1,875 

(Profit) Bs. 13,125 


* Cost of collecting materials, timber, fte., given in former aoooont. 

t Bs 50,000 would allow for greater expenditure (private) per mensem for build 
Ing a bungalow, laying out a garden, making a laii^ orchard, Ac., Ac., Ac. 
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It Will perhaps astonisli these gentlemen to be told that, yrith the 
exception of Spain, there is no other country in the world which pos- 
sesses such a Taried, valuable supply and inexhaustible of luineml 
uianure as India. 

My objost is to bring these manures to prominent notice, and I will 
do so in an order of succession, wlu'ch will indicate their value, ns wtII 
ns give them a distinctive luiiii^r, by which they shall be known here- 
after. 

NATl'HAL .Ml.VKRAL UANIKKH. 

1st, Fossil Phosphate of Lime ; 2nd, the fragments of Limestone or 
Matrix in which they ore imbedded ; 3rd, Kunknr dust or |vmder 
made by |x>unding or grinding Lime pro<1ucing Knnknr; 4th, rulciiied 
Lime, made frtiiu Kunkur^ all kinds of liimestone, shoUs, and coral ; 
fith. Magnesian Limestone, including the MagnoHite, or native ciirhoniile 
of magnesia, of Madras ; (>th, Bii(>erior marl ; 7lh, Hod or Ferruginous 
marl; Hth, Steatite or Soapstone; 9th, Suljihate of Lime or (iypHiim ; 
Jt-Mli, Ked and Yellow Ochres ; ‘ 1 1th, Sulphate of Iron ; 12l h. Iron and 
Manganese clays, or disintegrations of rocks (‘ontaining these metals. 
Jn the TTiiiiayalas — ’* Aola niufc fco/e” is the native name for this Bub- 
stance, and it is much used for flat roofs in placo of ordinary clay. 

50N*-r0SSrL SUNKRAL MAM’RKS. 

Ist, Animal bones and bone dust ; *JmI, Calcined bones or hone nsh ; 
3rd, hlsh bones, and Fish scales, Crab, jAilisler, Praun and Shrim}> 
shells; 4fh, Sfpieezwl Sugarcane (Megass) A^hea; oCh, Wood, brusli- 
wood ancl charcoal ashes ; (ith. Ashes of all kinds of weeds and straw : 
7th, all kinds of Jlrick-diist. Urick-kiln ashes and refuse, roasted carlJi , 
8th, old cTuinbled down and refute mortar. 

m.VLI.nB MAsriiK.y. 

let, Muriate of Soda or culinary Salt ; 2nd, Nitrate of Potnsh or Salt- j 
1^'tre; Hrd. Nitrate of Soda, (or shnr*i sajjef ) ; 4tb, Sulphate «»f Soda- 
(op Kharee ytivinnch: olh. Crude, native Carbnnnlf of Sutla, (tir 
Mittff'); (5th, Salamnioniiie, (or Nousadur) ; of these iiuiubcrs one to 
five are under tlie oxeise. 

AUTirit lAL M V.NI UKS. 

ist, Super-phospiiale of Lime ; 2nd, Pi-sulphito of Lime ; 3rd, Wood i 
und vegetable charcoal. ' 

India therefore possesses a total of 29 manures, of wliieh 12 aro 
mineral, 8 non-fossil mineral, (5 saline, and 3 artifieial. 

Two of the artifieial manures rotpiire sulphiirie acid and sulphur for 
their lunniifaclure, and are of great value. 13u( the use and imp<irfanee 
of charcoal requires explanation to lie iimh'rstood. 

CiiAiu'oAL. — The dust ami riddliugs of eliareoal wliieli aro now wast- 
ed dobscbb roinarkablo chemical properties. Jsf, charcoal evolves ozone, 
ancl absorbs oxygen, ozone acts ns a purifier of the air and destro>s 
iLinlaria; 2nd, it acts both as a deodoriser, und disinfectant ; ,3rd, one 
cubic inch of charcoal will absorb ^50 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas, 

90 of ummoniacul gas, o,") of the deadly sulpluiretled hydrogen,,’* of 
the deleterious carburet ted hydrogen or ditch gas, and 7 •**<-> of nitro- 
gen, 4th, it attracts and rotams moisture, and 1 believe produces u at er 
by catalytic ^heiiiiad action, between atniospherie oxygen and the hy- 
drogen of certain gases. 

The roots of growing plants absorb <*r extract the condensed g{i.ses 
(suited to their^waiits) from the charcoal, and in tins inaTiner, though 
not a iiianuro itself, it provides siihslaiiees u liicli act us manures, and as 
eliareoal is unperisliuble, its eheinical value, when prestMii in the soil, is 
exceedingly great. 

With tins information before us. it is rather absurd to talk of India 
being deficient in manures, t'ow-dimg is well enough in its way as 
a leaf producer, but it is of very low vnliio as a supjdier of iiiineral mat- 
ters, of which it does not contain nne-and-n-fpiartcr graiiu|hi the hun- 
dred, whilst wheat contains five per cent, in the grailFaloiie. We 
learn from a careful analysis, that 100 grains of staU-led cow's dung 
contains only 0*4l> of a grain of the pliuspluitci, of lime, and as 
ounds of first class nliole<nuwd wheat Hour cimlaiiis 3 lbs. 0 ounces 
drams and 44 gmins of fliiH most important sulMtance, a siinjde 
culculat ion will show Jiow utterly impossible it is to I'xpeef tlie halt- 
starved Indian ox, and cow, fed on irifehior grain, grass, and Btniu, to 
produce even one grain thereof in jialf-an ounce of manure. 

Amateur agricidtiirieit-r-^'yiml bt^ar in mind, that alien proper 
mineral matters are d^Aeht in the soil, the pliinl will take up sdiea 
to make good the it.'' Jioney, and as silica is of in* value to man, the 
wheat in whi(^b#!k^is present in excess, niav indeed weigh fid lbs. to the 
busliel. It hat is the good of it ? Flinty wheal is held in very' low 

est co rn jig ^Kcan l>e e.'isily recognised, tlierofore it will be found very 
^lin*'^mUiblo to raise w’ heat, in ivliicli the principal mineral matter is 

or silex, instead of (lie pliosplinles. 

The quality of the wheat of India, as compared with flial of Kiirope. 
is most doridedly inferior, and it is my duty to show (hut, unless sidiiie 
and mineral munureBare used, no improvement is possible. The reader 
may convince himself of the inferiority of Indian wheat and its flour 
by tasting or eating a bixziuir biscuit, made of Indian flour, ;md (lien 
( rying one made by “ lliintly and rainier,” London. The remarkable 
ditterciice in flavour is due. not to any Bceret in Ixiking and maiiufaetiiri', 
but. to the Bu|jorior quality of the wheat and its flour. To improve 
the wheat of India, saline manures, Nos. 1 and 2, and mineral manures 
Nos, 1, 3, or 4 will have to ho applied to the soil, the latter direel ly, 
tlio former by being di8H(»lvcd in water, and applied or sprinkled over 
any vegetablo maiiuro bi’^fore iibo. lly vegetable manure is meant 
leaves, weeds, refuse, straw, Bfubble, grass, and roots chopped up 
and stored in a pit to ferment and [*ass into manure, rich in iiumic 
acid. 

The ferinontotion may at all limes bo accelerated by dissolving a 
mr of molasses in a gkufrahf (or four galhiiis of water), and sprink- 
ling us many ghiin’ahs of it us lui^' be needed to moisten the heap. 

2 JAN. • 


An allowance of one geer of mohusscs to four nuiuntla of 82 lbs. ai>. 
tvaoh, of vegetable refuse, will be a.nple. Of course the luonuro-iuaking 
is to bo taken in hand, when the rain crops are weeded. But if 
such inaniiro is not forlhcomitig, the lime, or kunkur dust 
must bi> watered with the nitrous solution, and the same weight of soil 
w'ill, after iHung pulverised, liavo to be mixed with dry salt in powder. 
The fossil phnsphato of lime reduced to iiowdcr should now' bo added, 
the coiiip|^t well mixed tofmthor, ana wlieii ready, anjilied to (he 
siirfuco of (lie ploiigiied liuul, whieli should (lien harrowed und 
prepared for sowing. 

The wheat should I*e bowti after the above miimire lias been harrowed 
(not ploughed) intp the soil, ami if ('aptain I fal let's .system, pursued 
by him in producing his “ l^MlIgl•p^^ wheat” and by all aecouiils siic- 
ccsfltiilly imitated by Mr. Login be iidojitcd, a vast saving of seed wheal 
will 1)0 olTected. and the }oiing cro}» will he iirodiiced under great 
advantages. \\ hen fairly above groiiml, / r.. f>etwen 4 and (5 iiiclies 
liigli, farmvard ijianiire, if available, whether fresh or stale (Meclii 
says the fresher the bt*l(er for use. and he is a great aulliority for 
ploughing in fresh manure) should bo applied \n uaiul as a top-dress- 
iiig. This mode is prevalent in IlieBo Hills, and prevents deer, wild 
goats, and hares Irom eating up the young corn. lt.s value is obvious. 
The Aininonia us evolved, is absorbed by the leavcB or blades of the 
growing corn, to the grwit advantage ami Ixuiefit of (lie plant, and tlu' 
first fall ol rain sends all solnhle inallerH inl4>tlio soil, where the rootlets 
enjoy the first and Ixsl portion of (l*o banquet, and allow the roota to 
wail for what i.s left. The standing crop will lx> wi'oded as ofti^i as 
neces.sary; tlie weeds should be gathered, taken to the pit, and Ix' convert - 
ed into vegetable manure for future use. 

If the land is under canal irrigation, and sniluble water is supplied, 
tlio zemindar has every right to <v\peel a full harvest of flrsl -class 
wheat, wcigliing like that of Fngland, (>0 jiounds to the bushel, anil 
containing tho sinalJcst quantity po.ssihle of silica, and all «>lln*r valuahlo 
mineral matters in (he grea((‘st ubiindaiico, 

I think i cun hear the reader say : — “ Well, all thin is simple ami 
easily enough, and w'lio prevents or j.s (o jinweiit its biuiig earned 
out.? ’ 3’ho rejdy need not be given here, tlioiigli with the facts Isd'ori^ 
him, the reader will have no ditneuJfy in obtaining satisfactory answer to 
Ilia quest ion. ‘ H. 


THK POTTLTHY V.VUD. 

• ♦ 

The AUumy Countn/ ffcnfh'ui'in roniain.s mi iivticlc headed 
‘^lluw to make poultry profitable.” The remarks ore the result 
of much e.xpiTienee, aud as such , are, of not a little value. 

Hut luurh of the article applies only to a cold climate. 

None of the many attempts at fanning that have been made 
ill India have, to our knowledge, proved succossful. Many 
eircumstanccs have contrilnih.Ml to this miforlunate result. Hut it 
would be a nnitbT of groat regret if the jiroject were given up 
n.s a practical iin possibility, it is our tirm conviction that csiftlo 
and sheep farming would jirove most sueces«4ul in this country, 
and form a sourci‘ of large jirofits to the individual or company 
that could only contrive to ovcrconu' the o))stae]e.s that liavo 
hitherto stood in the w’ay of reniiimu-ative farming, and to e.stab- 
lish the undertaking on a firm footing. 

\ lai’ge .stock poultry— geo.se, tiirliey.Sj ducks, fowls of sorts, 
pigeons — could not fail to he a mo.st lucrative addition to such an 
eiiterprize. Tlie.se birds multiply like mie<' out liere, with little 
or no care, mid ewn witli tlie most Iriiling siqiply of the elii'apcst 
f«*od. Thelieaps of eg’g.s — small had eggs, it is true — and thi'basket- 
fiiks of chickens and fowls exjio.^ed for .sale in every market, arc 
pr»*cured at a mere cipher of cost. IN cry family lias a few fowls 
running in and out of their diHir, and feeding for the iiKwt part 
on the ivfusi' of the tovvm or village. NVe Ixdieve we arc within 
the truth vvlien we stale that two orthrci* hnmlfuls of tlie chcajicst 
corn, once a day, is all tliat any native giv es to his stock of poiiltrv . 
Slfll, stunted mul ill-lhivomvd as llic birds are, wc arc all only 
too glad to have, them on our talile ; and far .sln)rt as tlicir fe<‘imdity 
must be compared witli what vvMiild n suit from careful iH‘aring 
and plentiful feeding-, it is yet .sufiicient to make the keeping of 
poultry a mo.st prolilable husiue.ss to tin* wliole labouring classc', 
of India, so that tin' following- e.vcclleiit rmmirks do i^t apply in 
tlieir full force to thi.> country : — 

Many perstnis siii»po>*i* they laiv'i* only to hay a frw lii-ii'*, no iiuitliT a-^ to 
ng«* and mndititMi, turn (litMu bio*.*, ItiiMii (•* pick tlclr livings ub lIii-v 

can, oi*e.'i'«it>iiaIly giving I lifiu fooil, Iiloni nibeving lln iii (•» roo^l, 

on trns expii',(Ml to tin* i-old and Htiiriii, or on III.* farni w'.'igg<MH aial oth* i 
iiiiplcianits and tta’ii, if tln-y do not lay an .ibond.iix'i* ol '■gg-', ciy rhob*rii, 
liiiinhug, iiiibniieo, no profit, 

Ill order lo make the gre.ite.st jirofit out of a stuck of poultry 
it is necetwary to Kct‘p cvervlliing about them scrupulously 
clean, and to allow llicm plenty of frc.-^!! air, e.speeially by 
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iiinl wiclf^ scojH* In roHiii nf Iniyt* fur ex^'rcisu and recrealitm. 
Tlit'v nIhhiUI ulHniijivt! accessatall tiuu^s \^}ro^d and purodrink- 
wat#*r, which «linuld bf nupplied iiiuivovfi- in iinliniited quantity, 
and MTV clean, t(» the ducKN and tn,«wiin in,and to tho pi'j'cona 

to batin' in. Tiirkeyn and fowla liioj t<> lit- and roll in aand or duM, a 
Ijjibii iliHl tond.'^ ^vally to kei p ilieiii free from lice and other even 
more injiiiioii.M paruNitt For this piirpo.se, a piece of ‘»rt>nnd in a 
' heltered and secluded ‘'])oi , .should be covered with o laurof ^am^ 
whiell^llolddb^■^^flell 'jweptaiid chaired (d' stones, atich>. .straws, «S:c. 
l*ouUry thrive be.si, wlien thev can indul^o* atpleasun- in (heir (a.'^tt* 
for worin.s, snail'-, and iiiseci-,, 1o<.o.(hcr W’itli pi( Kinu'^ from ;rrass 
and vvci'ds. A\'ith this in view, the «'omiiion mistake of keep- 
ino- fowls in a place “ line and clear” a.s a ci'ickct ;ironnd, with (ndv 
ii .shed for .shelter, will be avoided . (Ircenln'Cs, ;.*reeH '-hrnb.'-, 
and trn*en y:ra.ss, are indispen.siblc to a llonri.sliine' ]>onllr\-vard. 
Of course the ve<retalion slnndd not be allowed to f.:p)W’ rank, and 
all ih'ad leaves and brandies should be renatved. 

With ivij^ard to food. It is tin* wovsi poliev lo irv eroiiomy hv 
;:iviu^^ ir>ultry any hut the riehest uouri'-liiiient. Moivov<t, tin* 
fcuul should la* varied a «.'■<»< »d deal ; ///evovv from .lauiiarv to l)e- 
ci'iuber is a ^Tcat mistake. <juoie oiiee more, jiuttinir a jaissaefe 
or two in italie.s. 

I yo tt» aw lifM lioU'C «'ai le in (In* naamn;^, the lowls i .aiif «l4»\\n 

fnati the r4ins(, Jiial liiu iii;^ pn ^ ieilsly s, ntt, n ,f an , (}n f,tih„iitlf>n,Ji,n‘ 
•ft'ttn/s -"oitu fnifttfif Ikhu > 4tn(f r I tluMi tliniw «ai tin* (locir (li** 

(or the (lay— u nd\tnr<' •»( It ]mrl‘^ 4*(»rii, I oul-, J liatli'V, .md I 
w heat scrceiiiiif^s^ in the |irii|iorti(tM of 1 ({a.-nt to ( or aiae (o\\b, (!«■- 

Iirndinijr soMicwliat on the si/.- «,( tlicai , also loiir luiiis witli luin' clean 
WMler — loL'k (lie dooi andle:l\e lllein l((r (lie dav. VIhmu un lee a \\eelv 
I ^d\e eliopjii d < ahlia^^es, hiMii|ts, oiiioii^, .ind the liKi ; .iiid twice a week 
meat s,ra|>s, soakt'd in w.ili r I lie iiii^lU prt \ ioa> hi u.n m a. atlar, Ipii\e 
ill lieu (d vepdahles, ^rasx, el(»ver, weeds, ^ce., in lUeontei \ards — voaoh‘ao'< 

it >#('((/ t’Oi n nt th< / (// . / fit if iiiii(f, htiifiil puhtfius ihiif \fnfi 

liiif^futuiNnithn/nn'titoif (innfifin'i fo f’ltf ffunt fn n/i/s i nud diliiiijL? N ei \ 
4'idd weather, 1 think ii injni ion.s to the lowbto idl tlieir eiop' with wet 
tood. Wlien 1 do teed this for a « h.iiii;e, 1 add a little s.-ilt and pepper to 
wuna them up 

It is not o-eii(«rally known that cuvd^* (or (//o/) i.s a most wliole- 
somc mid nourisiduj^'- arlii le (d‘ diet for landti v, and materiallv 
inerea*<es tlu' miiulier of e;j‘;.;s laid. It should lie mixed with bran. 
Native si'rvani.s \>ill be found, almost witliout exception, (o offer 
every oliji'ction to this iisc .if one of their kki-.! cov eled penpiisite'., 
lull no credit shouhl he ^dveti (o tliei * 'Mutln ntiealed ijjslaiici s ' 
of fin* iiijurioiis effeels df feetliiiLr fow Is on dhai. ( Ini^iw, (Inmyh 
disti;/r**eably ta.sliiii.’' tin* lle,-h, are excellent food for fowU. 'Pliey 
will not eat more of itthan is e-ood hu'lliem. '(’he eLru'' of white- 
jint.s are of ojoat importance for ehielfens, and e.i'e iinlispeiwible 
to the Miecessfnl reai'inu'' of yoime- ^ninea-fow 1. 

The ])lan of loekiny ])oultry u]> in an enclosure, w Idle it leads 
them a life tin* rev(*vse of naliivul, and niaUi'.s them whollv 
de])endeiil on man tVu' tli.il elmnL*‘e of food which their iiwtiin t 
leache.'i them to find for tlu*ni.selves, i- a safeouard a^rainst 
the rava^^*s of aninials of ]ire_v . In our opinioji, by far. the most 
destru(*tve of thesi>, noi lurnal and iliurn.il, is the eoi’inioii i>ariah 
kite. Jt is .scarcely feasibh* to let voun;/ ehiekeii.s into the open aii*^ 
■vvitliunt liavin^^ one after aiiotlier carried olT hy tin* sudden .swoop 
of this activeand watchful ])e.si. Inmanv jiarisof the country, e.spe- 
cially in the vicinity of hills, hawks and ea^»les are xerv eoinnnm j 
and these commit dri*adfnl luivoi* amoiiLr pivreons. Skin pavusites, 
thun^ch terrihly destructive when not •guarded a;;ainst, in ed he no 
cause of alarm. lxe;rnhirly employing cow'-dun;^ on tin* (loot- of tlm 
fovvl-lnnist*, and the whole iinide of the pi;^'eon lioxes, idTecluany 
keeps down ev cry species, e.xc»*pt the ^uid-llie.s which infect piyeoiis, 
and which have to he can^'lil. and destroved with (he hiiiid, 
w licjiever they can he* foiunl. rin* tloor.s and walls slmiild .also be 
from linn* to time sprinkh'd with water in wliicli mislnkc*d linn* 
has becMi smIvc iI, and xxitli an infusion of tohneeo jniee. 'riic* 
b.rmev h.is an a'.lonishin^j- effect, in ; 4 'ivin>> a hvi;;hl. and i bam 
appeanmei to n poiiltrv -yard. Wliitc*-wa.shiiiL:' should not be 
nceh’Cted. 

In this Country little re;iard need bejvaiil to tin* wcailiei*. We 
never s.iw fowls much the worse for ov'eii a thorough drenchin**. 
Ihit i very poultrv-yard oujilit to have a shed affording shelter 
Irom rain. It, i- inijiortant Imw ev er to keep the -leepine- |,bu-cs 
veiv drv. The birds sliould be cucuura'.’-ed to joosi, nut the ducks 

.Old -.reevr (if c'Ursc. 


Fleaiine.s.s and vvdiole.som<? food will effectually prevent must 
dietoa 2 *iCh, for fowls of uU kiiida are incredibly hardy, young duckei 
ahme e.xceptcd, (hirious to alate, liowevcr, iiiimberi:) of ducke and 
ftwvls dnqv down .suihh'iily, and witlioul luiy apparent cause, about 
the moutli of February. Attention lo the subject would without 
doubt lend to tin* discovery of a remedy against this* seriovis 
fiitnlity. 

Tin* arlielt* in question contains many particulars relative to 
ibe breeding ami rearing of poultry, imd some statistics, from tin* 
xvrilev'.s ovvji e.vperieuee, showing the pi*otits that may lic derived 
from a ”ood stock of poultry. 

Wln*u tlm atUmipl is made again in this country, a-i we hope 
and feel sure it will he, it would be well to postpone the expensiv e 
though excellent plan of st*cuvi ng a stock of Knglwli, Cochin, Surat, 
and tUher large and tine .sorts of fowds. The coiinuou baKiiar fowl 
c.in .'s4ion la* hrought to triple and qiuutruple its annual uumber of 
egg.': and from tin* increased sizt* of tlieegg.s wliicli speedily re.sult.s 
frdin goml f(*e4ling, vv4* do not duuht that two y4*ars would .siiHice 
t(» ]>roilnec a generation of vvell-size<l bird^. 


SWl. J.OCINS EXI’KllLMEXTS. 


♦ 

Mu. Loi.in'.s re]iiivl on cotton cultivation in the Ibmjab, 4111 the 
Egyptian ^y.st4‘ni, slmuhl convince tlie most .scejiticiil of tlie de.sir- 
ability of at om*e nnikinir every effort to induce the adopthm of 
that .'y.'l4^iu in pr4‘fer(*uce t(» tin* nativ e out* in all part.s of fmlia 
w Inu'e 4*ott<m eiilt iv ation is earried on. .Mr. Login’s statement' 
art* verv clear. Hi* has hi'ouglit facts and iigiire.s together in 
such a way as utterly to di.spi‘l any misgivings that might be 
ejitertaiiied ns to the advantages of the svstem, and also to reiluce 
ton minimum the weight of any arguments urged on the 
contrary side. 

Mr. Lo^iii give.s the details of the cultivation and produce of 
four cxjierimeiital cotton tii'lds, averaging in cxti*]il fivnu J to J of 
an acr** a])pro\iiuately, and Iv iu^ at intervals along the road be- 
tween rmhalln ami l>ellii, a distance of IJO miles. 1'he experi- 
ments .<e4*m to hav t* heen V cry fair, hav ing heen eomlucted mider 
a fnl! 'han* (d‘ tin* inisf’ort mies of Hoods, Nhadc, .stray cattle, aind 
.-"quirrels, whih* Iji'l, witli jiarrots, aj)pear to hav e destrou’d a huge 
number of the plants on one of the iicKU. 

Tin* prominent feature, sin the new sy.stein of ciiUvation. a.s com- 
pared with the nativi* .sv. stem, are 1st, thill sowing, .so that the 
]ilaiiN can draw lhe*n(‘et‘.'.sarv mmrisliment from the soil ; and i^nd, 
careful cnltivalioii, in the form of plentiful plongdiing, numurin;^, 
w'at4*ring, ^ when needed ), and wo«*ding. \VitIi reference toting 
nnnmrin^T^hnn.'l lx* noted that tin* l.stand largest lielil wa.s not 
m.mured, hvf irn)faifil : mid that the It h tiehl was neither manur- 
ed m»r irrigati'd. Thi.s one Imd In'i'ii under gra.s.s for ti'ii years. It 
might n:turally he .sup])o.sed that this steady Kit (‘iitioii bi tlie fields 
would »*iiiail .seriou.s eo.st, hut Mr. Tjogin .slnixv.s tliat the expensi* 
xv'us trilling, and Jiot worthy of account at all vvdien compared xvith 
tin* 4*iiormous prolit. 

The folhiwing table .shovv.s the estimntetlC;n*oduce of this year s 
civqi on tin* four eAperimeiital lields : — 


'ny- 


.Xn. I 
N.». ’• 

No a .. 
No I .. 


.M-lfli 

L'-7tli 

.Vli'.lli 


.‘•■n Ilj«. aoi'i*, ol floilntVJLoii. 
aim 

I'.Vli ,, 

jaa , 


t'lt*rintv.^iii. 


lu de.'crihing the cultivation of the first field, Mr. liogin ha.' 
gotie into the niiuute.st details, and e.stimate.s (not too sauguiuelv ) 
that iln*re will he 11 clear protii of iloO per cent. 011 the cost of 
la Ik nil* and the .seed. 

Tln-.'c re.sults eea.'e lo appear astonishing xvhen we compare tin* 
(w(* .'y.'ioms of cotl4»n cultivation, and reflect that the nativ'es find 
it to give lip, to a coitsiderablo extent, the cultivation of 

grninfor that of cotton on their otrtt Htj^iem. All thoao who have seen 
Indian cotton fiehU Imow th.nt native.M make little or no difference 
between thesoxving of Cotton and the .Sijwdng of Jnwaree, A cotton 
tiehl ri]»e for picking miglii easily bo mistaken for a gram field — 
jdants from 1 li» feet Ingb, a few indies apart, and boanng from 
J:,* t*» JO ]whIs each. Ihil Mr. Isjgin describes flm- brandling 
shrub', lirt'itvil down t«' a heiglit of live b'ct, growing from J 0 
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ft'oi apart, mid with an avorap’o of loO blossoiua oach ; ono plant-, if 
planta they can bo called, haviiip^ no fewer than J)70 blo8som«, and 
anotlier *276, It now appear no more than what ahoiild bo 
expected that the tibre of Mr. Login’s cotton exceeded by ono" 
lliird that obtained on the native plan. It remains to be added 
that Mr. Ixigin gives his observations on some additional expi»ri- 
ments, conspicuously a venture by a zemindar ; and the resulta 
uro much leas satisfactory thtiii might hax’e been reasonably laid 
(iccoimt with, considering tlie great disadvantages attending those 
sinalL opei’atioois. Wo give two quotations from tho rt'port:— 
•* Surprising ns those figures may ap])enr, yet they are not more 
** HO than seeing the field itself, and prove U» my mind, if I ever had 
“ any doubts, that India can and xvill conipeto with tho world in 
tho produce of this great staple of industry.” 

Should the ultimate result be ibat tlio Indian cultivators, by 
tho introduction of this Kgyption system, can only produce half 
this average, what a booh it will be both to India and ICngland.” 

It seems to us that Mr liOgiii i.s disposed to value unduly the 
apparent eflfects of hi.s experiments upon the native mind. The 
stubbonmess with which tho natives run in the gi’oovo they and 
their fathers liavjj been accustomed t(», in the lace of all reason and 
ill spite of any pressure that can be brought to benrupou them, is 
almost iiieredihle. lOvtm gi*aiituig that the gratilieatiou which Mr. 
Lf)gin romarhed wtis not put on to ph‘a.se tho “ Sahib,” we greatly 
doubt if, were their sincerity practically put to the test, the ]M*ople, 
would not, as they have done whenever they have been urged to 
adiipi the hhiglish phmgh, obstinately take to their own wav with- 
out approving or disapproving of tho now system. And how little 
impi’cssiou or i'i*collection of what llioy have soon will they retain 
when a year has parsed away and the cotton season comes on again. 

•The l*1th, 14th, and loth paragraphs arc left out of this report as 
printed in tho These paragraphs contain sug- 

gestions upon tho manner in which the system may he introduced. 
What these suggestions are, wo do not know ; but itoociiv.s tons that 
we should he careful lest too much pecuniary inducemeut and en- 
couragement .bo hold out the pc'ople as they will cm'tainly 
take ill witli having that assistance withdrawn. To get the 
natives to con.sent to even these experiments treated of in the 
report, Mr. liog-in had not only to guarantee them against 1os.m, but 
also to hold out strong hopes of extraordinary gains. 

Mr, Login sav's that the people are inclined to suspect, tliat under 
all these efforts at superior cultivation, lies a di'sign to enhanct‘ tho 
land rent. This is nothing iiniisiial. Distrust and suspicion are in- 
grained in the native mind, mid form a bar to any attempt to 
ameliorate their condition. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 0 

Ax article appeared some montlis since in the Albany C id (i valor 
stating it to Im; a fact estahlislied by ^‘ luiinerous carefully con- 
ducted expenmeiits by reliable persons,” that one quart of the 
milk of the .Ttu’sey cow produces ns much cream or butter as four 
quarts of the poor ordinary kind. 


^ Kvkx mannv^i*floes not escape adultA’ation. Guano is the name 
giycn to a - substance found in considerable quantities on certain 
partaof the shores of Africa and Houtli America, niiieh frequented 
by son fowl. It is composed principally of the excrements of 
these birds, and fomis a valuable manure. Numerous aiialyse.s 
have lately shewn that in Pent this manure is being ndidteniled 
with clay, plasler of Pans, ochre, and inferior phosphatic guano.s, 
to the extent of as much as fi*oni .*%) to 00 per cent. 


Under the heading Heavy gi-owtli a protection against 
drought,” F, J., in the Albany Country Oentlttniaiiy writes to 
prove that when fields arc so thickly sown tliat tho loaves and 
branches foi*m mi impeneti-ablo ^liadu, the evaporation of moisture 
from the giKiund will be hindered, and alsti the escape of ferlili/.- 
ing gases. The correspondent Uvaea liis theory mostly on the 
thriving and moist condition of a piece of thickly-sown clover, 
3 JAN. • 


during several weeks of drj^ woatlier, whicli withered tho grass and 
early-sowu grains in mi adjoining field. Tlie idea sounds plausible, 
but nmnifcHtly can hold goovl only when tho drougllt is not of 
long continuance. /Vnd tho advantage of saving the moiatum 
ill tho gnuind dui*ing au occasional and temporary drought would 
poorly coiiipeiisato for tlio uimiy eiioruioiut evils inseparoblQ from 
thick sowing. 


A wiiiTKii in Hearth and Homo n*commend.s mixing Cayenne, 
and oilier pepper with tin* food of fowls, and assorts that wild 
fowls seusnu their diet with pungent and Hpicy leaves and buds. 
Audiihon is iui*uiiom‘(l as stating this hi Ix' a Jiabil of tho wild 
turkey. Wo require hi go no furtlu‘r than to our gardens to seo 
what a tashi domestic poultry have for aromatic herbs. Tho 
sumo wrihu* also reenmmeinls salt, w’hieh however is only ono of 
several mineml siihstanees which hiwls greedily a.*ek after when- 
ever they are allowed to run loose. 

h'urther on the article in question says "As all birds that live 
principally upon tho ground sawllow much earth with their' fbbd, 
it pr*3bahly aiils digi'stion ; and some recuimnend that tho chicken 
dough should he thrown upon tho giHUiud. If upon a freali ajioi 
of oarth, wc have no objection.” This is an original way of putting 
tho woll-known fact that all birds whicli feed on grains hnd seeda 
— sparrows ns much as fowls — pick up and sw'allow fine giavel, bc- 
eauso without that in their gi/.zards they cannot easily digest thell* 
food. The ostrich, as everybody knows, does not take unkindly 
to a pestle and nmrtav for this puip<»se. 


A ^Mastku MariiU'r has M’ritteii as follows in tho Jh^itrmcrt 
I Journal : — 

I have cnnveyt‘d my hull or to the lOast Indies mid hack, perfectly 
-sweet, and have cros!^‘(l tlu^ lines four limes with the same butUu* 
onboard, and the last year it was as sweet and nice as the lii*st 
after packing. First see that your Imtiermllk is well-worked out, 
TluMi pack in 12 Ihs. oak kegs perfectly. Then pat^k your kegs 
in an oak harYt‘l, and keep tlu‘ kegs covered with brine made from 
Turk’s Island salt. K(‘ep them uiuhT the brine witli a weight. 
In one year after, if good hu(l(‘r is put in, good and sweet butttu* 
will come out. To a | lb. of Him*, slaked with one gallon of 
water, add a handful of salt. Place the eggs in a jar with tho 
small end downward, and uhen the mivture is cold, pour it over 
them, Fggs ])rcs«'rved in this way are not so good fiir cake-making, 
as the whites become thin lunl are diflicult to froth; but they 
answer every other puqiosc', and may he kept indefinitely,” 


Tiik Americans seem never to he happy, unless they arc invent- 
ing. Farmers have liitherto had no recourse but tho hiLirious 
iiiul costly use of the measuring rod and tape*, from the most un- 
certain ostimah’s of tlu* quantity of seed and manure, or the 
length of fence, required for their fields. 

31r. William Hull, of Jlilltop, in tho Thiited States, has solved 
the- dillicuU}'. A lingo pair of compasses, wielded by the right 
hand, besides serving many of the pur]ioses of a walking- 
-stick, will enable every farmer In ni<‘Rsurc the ground ho 
traverses in the course of his morning walk. A scarcely less 
ingenhuifl inventor improves upon this, lie proposes driving a 
wheel of ono rod ciroiimfereiice before you by means of two 
bandies fastened to tlie two ends of the axis. 

To ensure walking in a strnighf line, it issugg<*sted to select two 
objects in the line of progress, and to keep the nearer ono steadily 
hotwoen tlm further ono and the eye. Tho other eye, wc fancy, 
is to bo employed counting the re^ol^ltions jif the wlund. 


From the following paragruph in iho Journal of tho Si^iety of 
Arts^ it would appear that a \ ariii.-'h exceeding in valiu* any at 
present obtainable in the market still remains to be adopted by the 
civilized world : — 

Among tho raw-stuffs sent by Dr. Von iSeherzer from Pekin, 
was ono called sehio-lias, a kiinl of varnish whieh is employed 
for Varnishing all kinds of wooden things, and has the property 
of making these articles -water-tight. Dr. Von Scherzer has 



Moi.*n woodi'n chentjj in Pekin which have been over Siberia to 
St. IVlernbinv and back, and still remain sound and water-tif^ht. 
Kven baskets of straw used for the transjwrt of oil are, by 
means of this vaniish, made perfectly fit for the purpose. Paste- 
board, by its use, becomes, both in appearance and firmness, like 
wood. Most exposed wood-Wi>rk is coated with schio-lias, which 
gives it an ugly red appearance*, hut it gains in durability 

This varnish was examined by the Australian Agricultural 
Department, and Dr, \'on Scherzer a communication was fully 
corroborated. The AViener Oewerljerrein” also made trials with 
it By mixing together three parts of fresh, beaten, defibrinated 
blood, four parts of slaked lime, and mine alum, a thin, sticky 
mass is obtained, which is immediately ready for use. Articles 
which are required to )je particularly water-tight are varnished 
twice or at iimst three times by the Chinese. In hhiitipe, this 
varuish is not yet made, although it is one of tlie surest and l>est 
ways of making wooden articles perfectly water-tiglit. 


Mr. Mechi, whom we have quoted in several of our late numl>ers, 
has made some valuable observations upon the green food of cattle, 
and upon thick sowing. On the former subject he says : — 

“ The longer 1 farm the iiion^ I am convinced tliat the turning 
** out and roatuing-at-large system will eouie to an end, especially 
“ as land gets scarcer and dearer. It is clieaper and Ijetter to bring 
“ the fiiod to the animal than the niiimal to the f<»od ; because in 
** the latter case he is permitted to trample upon it, excrete upon 
** it, and lie upon it. One of the largest and most successful fnnu- 
** era that 1 know has always folded his sheep, and cut the graas 
“ for them-^ne man, a lad, and a liorse chaff-cutter being on the 
** field, there feeding the sheep with green- grass chaff, mixed with 
“ cakes, Ac.” 

Thick sowing, Mr. Mechi believes, to lie a frrent cause of mildew, 
which kills and rots tlie plants. He says The densely packed 
mass of plants, weak below, tumbles down tiat, or twisted in 
“ various directions by winds and thunderstorms, and thalehes the 
** earth ; so that, wdiile rain can pass thriuigh tlie thatch, the wet 
“ earth is shaded from the action of the sun and air, ami becomes in 
** the like condition to a dark and damp c<*llHr, wliere, we all km>w, 
** mildew and fungi flourish.” Mr. Mechi is fully alive to the im- 
portance of liaving among crops “ a free ciivulation of air (Odi 
and a free evaporation of moisture from tlie earth.” This 
suggests a distinction that is too often o>erlooked in coimecting 
malaria with vegettition. 


Tiik following interesting and suggestive account of a ^isit to a 
Hungarian Dairy appears in the Chianjo Voat under the signature 
of C. W. Marsli 

We went out east to Perth to look over the farm of a gentle- 
man who, it is said, has the finest lot of cows in Hungary. AVe 
found about sixty head of really splendid cattle of mixed Holland 
and Swiss breeds, very large and smootli-skimied, admirably kept in 
stables so clean and airy that we luid fully anticipated and were 
prepared to relish the excellent cold milk which was presented to 
us for rt'freshraent. These cows are not pastured, that is, they 
do not depend on pasturage, alt hough they are allowed siitficient 
run for exercise and health. Their fiH>d consisted of cut straw, 
Hungarian grass, and “ bran mash.” The stables were famished 
with straw cutting and steaming apparatus on quite on extensive 
scale, everything indicating a liigh degrc*o oj*der and economy. 
The native Hungarian cattle are of a light dun colour, in shape 
and appearance much like our Texan cattle, with like immense 
horns. As we came down the Danube we passed very many large 
dixives c^hem, drinking or bathing at the .short^s. They were 
very interesting in appearance, particularly as they are all of a 
colour, in this more resembling wild than domestic niiimals. Up- 
on the farm r(»feiTed to are raised chiefly rye and Indian corn, 
with IIiiiigariAii grass and vegetables for the stock. 


Thk following paragraph is from an American paiier. Doubtless 
there are not a few who could give valuable facts and statistics 
relative to the breeding of sheep and cattle in this country, wheru 


droughts are so frequent and so extensive. Measures calculaU'd 
to counteract the evils of a sudden want of pasture are important 
enough to require deliberation. In a place with so many natural 
advantages as India, surely famines ought not to stand In the way 
of stock-beediiig : — 

The very frequent droughts which occur in California seem to 
exert an unfavourable influence on cattle-raising in the sections 
thus affected. There are now in the 8tate 037,000 head of cattle, 
although tliere were (^30,000 in 1803, and 500,000 in 1840. The 
loss of cows from tlie drought has been considerable. In 
18»>(>, 70,000 cows died in Los Angtdeo country, and in 1803 and 
1804 the loss in the State is estimated at from ^mfm to 300,000. 
In some branches on the southeni coast, seventy-five per cent, of 
the stoi'k perished. Sheep, liowever, fare better in drought, 
getting more food from poor land, and, as a general tiling, being 
pi-ovided with more extensive pastures. Since 1845, attention 
has been turned to the breeding of fine-wooUed shet'p in Cali- 
foniia, and this year there are about four millions of these animals 
in the State. It is estimated that the wool crop of 1871 wdU be 
worth over five millions of dollars in gold. Farmers n*port that 
they can raise wool for 10 cents a lb., and as it now sells for from 
l>-j to 30, it can be readily seen that the pnitlts from sheep culture 
are likely b) prove iiuich greater than from stock-breeding, 
wherever the prolonged droughts are likely to occur. 


NOTES FROM CONTEMPORARIES. 

— — — 

TjiK Travanvore Gazette contains the following report upon the 
quality of the tea grown at the Peermade Hills. The report is 
dAU*d 15th Nov. lH71,and is addressed to Mr, Crawford, the 
Commercial Office, Alleppey 

“ We t(»-flny reeeivocl a report on the samples of ten sent to Itiisrin, whic h 
is liiglily fiuMMirable. The ten is well liked, nnd an order was sent for 1»»0 
lijilf box4*s of siune at per lb. .Should you deteriuinc to wnd over next 
seasoirs erop, yon should sliip in lM)xes of 5() to (10 II>h., and put it up in the 
same sort of jaiekages in which Ass.nm ten is nsunlly {tneked. 

“'I’he ten U re|s»rted on from Kiishiu ns very nicely got up, niid right in 
every respeet as to eolonr, tiring, &e.; therefore we would udxiae that no 
alteration Im* ni.ule in the manipulation. 

“ (Jrei'ii Indian teas are coming more into use, uud fetcliing higher prices 
than foriiu rly.” 

Tlim* is strong encouragement hei'c to tlio Xeilgherry planters. 
.V report upon Indian ten, so fav ourable in all respects, we do not 
j remember to have before seen. — Indutti t^iutesfnan. 


Tiik effects of last years’ deficient rainfall arc making themselv es 
I severely felt, we are sorry to see, in Guzerat. The scarcity of fod- 
der is pressing heavily on the people, tlie rain that fell a fortnight 
j since ]ia^u,ig been insufficient to produce much effect. But tlie 
want t>f annking water, as is frequent in such coses, is the most 
I alarming symptom of the? distress. The riv'ers, however flooded in 
I the rainy j>a»nson, are a pi’ccarioiis source of supply when tlie diy’ 
AveathiT sets in, and the Nerbiidda has already subsided to such an 
extent that its water is becoming disagreeably salt from the tides. 
It is mortifying to reflect that, filled before the river failed (and 
this was not till after all reasonable expectation of rain was gone) 
the capaeious reservior at Broach would hove afforded a plentiful 
supply of pure water. The consequences of neglect of this 
provision forces upon us the necessity of not depending altogether 
upon the rainfall when it is possible to store a supply of water. 
Tlie rainfall in Guzerat, last season, was not more than two- thirds 
the usual amount. — fd. 


Af.vxY of onr readers have doubtless observed with interest and 
Hurjirise Air. fA^gins Keport of certain experiments conducted 
by him in the Punjab, with the view of testing the expediency 
of introducing into tliis country the Egyptian system of cotton 
cultivation. Mr. Ijogin de.scribes his operations and their results 
with great care, and at considerable length. (Considering tlie 
pains-taking manner in which he has conducted his experiments, 
and the anxiety he seems to have felt lest he might draw too 
hasty inferences, we should think ourselves justified in accepting 
as decisive Air. lAigin’s simple statement that the introduction 
of (lie ICgyptiau system would l>c an improvement the value of 
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which it would be hard to exaggerate. But Mr. Log^ has 
demoiMtrated the reasonableneae of hi« belief by a collection of 
facta which seem to ua to prove conclusively that, profttablo as 
tlie present metlioda of cotton cultivation may be, a system that 
gives us great bushes five feet in height, literally covered witli 
pods, sometimes as many as 300, will be more remunerative still, 
liemarking that the land for these experiments was granted free of 
rent, Mr. Login calculates — he gives the figures — that there will 
be a net profit to the cultivator of 350 per cent., and then adds, 
** surprising as these figures may appear, they arc not more so tliiin 
seeing the field itself) and they prove to my mind, if I ever had any 
doubts, that India con and will compete with the world in the 
produce of this groat staple of industry.’* 

The people appear to have been enthusiastic in their admiration 
of these wonderful results, and profess tliemscdves of full purpose 
to tiy the new i^stem on on effective scale next year. The cliief 
points in Mr. Login’s plan are, Ist, thin sowing ; one plant, it 
would seem, for ten or fifteen on the native system. 2nd, careful 
cultivation : /. 0 ., deep and repeated jflonghing, followed b}' 
abundant manuring and watering, and frequent weeding. Tt is 
gratifying to l^am that tlio zeniinilars noticed, and seemed to 
appreciate, this attention to tlie fields . — ItL 


TiiK Agricultural Getzette of India for ^November eontnineil 
an inquiry from the Hon’ble Mr. Capron, the Comniisslnncr of 
Agriculture at WaHhinglon, os to whetlior tbe sugar-cane ever 
matured its Beerls in the Kast Indies. A lat<? number of the Sugar- 
cam (Manchester) contains a most interesting article on the 
subject by a Dr. Vinson. The sugar-cane, lie tells us, is purely 
the creation of man ; it lias no botanical existence. As the 
Arab or English thorough-bred from the ignoble wild liorse, 
the pointer from the wolf-dog, au<l the canary from a gr(?eii 
Chinese bird, so by the unremitting labour of Huccessive gene- 
rations, tlic thick-Hteinnied and juicy sugar-cane has been 
developed out of some grass, doubtless fpiile common and 
well known to botanists. “ But animals do not, like vegetables, 
lose the faculty of reproduction. This is <li.stiriclive of aiiiimils ) 
but they may become less prolific, or ev’ou sterile, when their 
form is improved by cross-bieediiig. It is in this manner, no 
doubt, that our finest roses, so rich in colour, so full of petals, 
of such gi-eat size, and of such various appoaruncos, and so odori- 
ferous, have descended from Die simple briar.*** Has not wheat 
been a creation of the same kind, only that the art has been 
applied in an opposite direction ? In the cane the sec'd di-siqi- 
pearod to the advantage f)f the stalk, but in wheat the stalk lias 
vanished for the development of the seed.” 

The Editor adds a note to the effect that sugalKaiic seeds 
have been sent to England from Barbadoes, and sown in hot- 
houses, some at Kew, but with what success is not known. — Id, 


Some idea of the enormous number of horned cattle in the 
Ganges Valley, juay be formed by a perusal of tlie export returns 
of hides from Calcutta for the present year. 

Duiing the fii'st eleven months of 1871 nearly sue millions of 
hides were sent to Groat Britain, liireign Europe, and .Vmerica ; 
being a greater number than W’ere ever before exported in an equal 
period. VVlien it is remembered that this quantity represents oiily 
the surplus stock that is left over from the Bengal IVsidency after 
the wants of the entire native community have been supplied, w o 
may safely assume that the total number of cattle equals, if it does 
not exceed, that of human beings in this part of India. 

There are probably one hundred mtlliona of honied beasts to be 
found between the vSutlej and Calcutta, a number which probably 
docs not exist any>vherG else on the globe, except perhaps in tlie 
Pampas of South America. • 

Wo observe that although the prairies of North America ore 
said to abound with herds of wild buffalo, slie nerertlieleas imporl.s 
buffalo hides from India to a gi*eater extent than any other country 
in the world ; in short it may be said that in regard to buffalo 
liides, and sheep and goat skins, America is not only India’s heat 
customer, btit her only one ; the exports to other countries being 
less than 2 per cent, of the totefi quantity sent out. 

4 JAN. * 


A more striking proof of the fertility of tlie GangiM Valley could 
; not bo given than the fact that, with a population per square mile 
' greater tlian that of most European countries, it neverthele^ sup- 
ports a largi^r number of cattle than is perhaps to be found in the 
whole of Europe, and exports besides a million tons of raw produce 
annually for the use of the rest of the world. 

Can it be doubled that when India’s agriculliu*al resources are 
' fully developed they wiU prove as astounding as the mineral re- 
sources of England are at the present moment.— Gaz$tfs* 


AGRICULTURAL STOCK: 

♦ 

' SIIEEP-BREIODING EXPERIMENTS. 

NORTH- WESTERN PROVINCES. 

4 

From Major IT. C. Macdougalj Deputy SuperintendetU of Siud^f 
jy o rill- West ern Provinces: to IE Oldham^ Esq,, L,L,D.f 
Magistrate and Collector of Ghazeepore, dated llaupper, 
the 25 i//, A^ajvst 1H71. 

, In reply to voiir <locket No. 308, dated 14th ultimo, I havo 
' to remark with regard to the Hissar-bred rams. Ilissar rams 
appeared to bo a crosw between the imported Leicester and 
Ilissar district ewe. Tbe objections to the rams, in iny opiniou, 

■ were that they Keeined too large and coarse narrow in tho chest, 
flat sided, too long in the legs, did not jx)sse88 fationiug 
qualities, shewing more of the Ilissar than the Leicester. 
1 havo a great objection to tho Hissar country sheep, they 
R(ddoni live out ofthoirown districts, they will not thrive at 
llaupper, and tls'y die at Salianinporc, i n fact they will not 
f'Cand crossing tho .lumna. 1 consider tho rams ill-adapted 
for the ewes of Cliazeeporc ; tho shoe]) of tho district are oa a 
class well bnul, small, compact, and may be considered a useful 
breed. ’J’bc ram, to suit the Glmzcepore breed of sheep, should 
be stout, compact, stout-legged, well bred and small ; large oni- 
uiuls are a great rnistako, owing to the difticulty in finding food 
I for them. The wool of tluj Ilissar rams was very fair in tho 
one cross, tho hair of the native breed hod disappeared, and wool 
was produced; how long this improvement would last, if not 
' pro])orly fed, I do not know. I believe that, with the villago 
system of keeping HlicLqi, the wool would disappear, and hair bo 
leproducoil. Tho Ilissar rams did not fill the ewes in tho same 
proportion that native I’ams might have been e.xpected, still 
the return from the Hissar rams was not disappointing. 

Stock bg Ilissar Earns. 

The lambs by tho IJifl.sar rams were very much larger than 
I the produce usually obtained from the district ewes. My ewes 
were good, but of the cumiiion Cilmzeepore brood. The lambs 
appeared coarse, with large joints and promised to grow into big 
I sheep — this latter change, as regards size, is ru»t, in my opinion, an 
advantage ; tho lambs inherited the defects of the Hissar rams and 
showed a good (kfil of the native i lissar breed, tho lambs were noorly 
all white ; there was a reinarkablo improvement in tho woof, 
wliicli appeared to bo very diftcrent to the native stock of tho 
same ago, in tliiekiioss and texture. Tho lambs and ewes with mo 
were well fed, getting mote, bhoos, and ehop|x;d oat iu straw, with 
what glass and leaves they could pick up iu a large compound; 
besides tins tbe lambs bad a small quantity of parched barley. 
They w'en^ tirst-rato on the table, and their quality of sizo was 
of course for killing of gi-eat advantage ; but for retiring on bad 
fare, size would always bo against them. 1 offered a number of 
the lambs away to the shepherds for tbe neighbourhood, but 
they woie invariably rofusod on account of tlie Jambs being 
balaitee janwars,” and would require as much food as a pony : 
tho village fare ivould, they stated, .sot)ii ruin .such animals. On 
leaving the district in February last, I oftered my flock to several 
oflioers for what they cost, but fimliiig no European willing to 
take them, I dispo>ed id' tlicm to natives, as I thought this the 
best plan to ensure the breed getting into the district. I direct- 
ed two lambs from my ewes to be sent to you with the Hissar 
rams, but in the hurry f>f leaving Koruntadeeh, I am not quite 
certain whether the lambs w’ere over dispatched^ To enable 
tho stock from the Tlissnr-bred ram.s to come to any sort of 
perfection, they re(jiiire to be w'ell fed; and likewise the ewes, 

! if not supplied with sufficie nt noiirishineiit, the stock would be 
weedy, narrow’, and even worse than the native sheep, becau.se 
le.s 3 likely to undergo hardshiiis. I had not the opportunity of 
judging what tho lambs w’ould bo at an advanced age, but os a 
triiU I consider tlio Hissar-bred rams a success; (much raoro 
might bo expected from rams bettor suited to tho district 
I ewea) ; however increased sizo and improvement in wool was 
established, with goodToeding of parent stock and tho Iambs : 
these qualities w’ere ap[)areut, but with poor food the result 
I would nave been different. 
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Remarks Upon Sheep, 

It is useless to try great extremes iu breeding. To introduce 
changes into any breed, the alteration must be gr^ual, conse- 
quently slow, climate must be considered. I conceive it to be a 
great mistake to put a ram with blood of the native^ Hissar 
^eep in him to the Qhsizeoporo owes or to any ewes of a small 
breed. Hissar sheep are os uuliko the sheep of Ghazeepore as 
can well be concoivea. If tho English well- bred. and small ram 
could be put to the Ghazoepuro ewes, a good breed would bo 
obtained, likely to suit the district. With Hissar' bred rams, 

1 sent you a y^>ung ram given me by Mr. MacNamarra of Arrah, 
being a cross from an English ram out of a common Arrah-bred 
ewe ; this lamb was handsome, showed bliKxl, was compact and 
small, and would, 1 thought, have proved useful and adapted for 
tho Ohazoeporo breed of sheep. Unfortuiiatoly when I got this 
lamb, ho had been starved and was only just recovering when 
I sent him to you with the Hissar rams, which 1 returned in 
Februaiy last. I havo a high opinion of tho Indian breeds of 
sheep ; 1 consider them , wonderful animals. Neglected, starv- 
ed, exposed to all seasons, it is a matter of astonishinctit to mo 
how they can exist. Still if these sheep, emaciated and wretched 
in condition, are allowed to pick up what they can get about a 
compound, with a small quantity of bhoosah and small umount 
of salt for about two months, anti thou put upon gram and , 
chaft' for six months, tlioy prove how easily they fatten, all tho | 
mutton is good, nourishing and fat, though small. With the ad- ! 
vantages of nourishing and suitai)le shelter, I am very sanguino | 
that grtsat improvement iu the Indian breeds of sheep could be • 
established but nothing can be of much good so long as the 
sheep suffer from the existing difficulties. 

The native breed is bettor capable of undergoing the star\’a- j 
tion and exposure than any description of sheep which could bo | 
introduced. Sheep with an English cross would be worse than | 
the pare native ureeds, if left to undergo tho hardships of | 
Indian village treatment. ' 

I believe with proper food, caro and shelter, sheep might be im- • 
proved iu India to rival the best broods, but whether the expense 
would remunerate tho breeder is another question. In proof of 
my opinion that Indian sheep are a valuable breed, 1 would 
mention that when returning to India in 1803, 1 became acquaint- 
ed with a number of Australian gentlemen, who lent mo books j 
on the colonies. I romarkod that in several of these works it 
was mentioned that owes had been imported into Australia ] 
from India, and upon enquiry I found that my friends from the 1 
colonios were well aware that Indian shoop bad boon bred from i 
and hod done well in Australia. 

It is strange how peculiar sites in a locality suit sheep ; sheep 
will do well upon one spot, when a few yards distance would 
caiiso certain loss to the broedor, both places looking exactly 
tho same. I once forced my shepherd to keep my flock upon 
a site which I considered very suitable for sheep, being high 
with good shelter ; the old sheplierd warned mo that tho plaoe 
would not bo healthy, hut I insisted that the flock should 
romaiii in the place I had selected ; very shortly afterwards tho 
shoop began to sicken, and after losing about a dozen or more, 

I was glad to remove tho flock to a place recognized as a favour- 
able site and recommended by the old .shciAierd, although [ 
would not build a house and kept the sheep in the open, Ltill 
the sheep soon recovered and did welL The despised native 
cultivator with nil his ascribed ignorance, makes good use j 
of the village flocks ; ploughing well tho land intended for | 
sugar-cane and other valuable crops, he induces the shepherd 
to allow the sheep to remain during the night upon !iis field; 
long before the sun is up, he pbnighs tho droppings, hair, and 
grease into his land and gains a ricn manure. 

Difficulties of iniprovement. 

It is useless to breed sheep with care and exixjuse to turn 
valuable animals adrift on the same terms as our village flock.s. 

It would bo difficult to introduce any breed to exist upon bad 
faro and contend against all tho drawbacks of climate, hard 
usage, and starvation better than the common hroed.s seen in 
every district. When it is considered how the sheep faro, tho 
distance they have to travel daily to collect what will just sup- 
port life, that tho flocks are allowed to cat the filth about the 
villages, and that the shelter is in keeping with their food, that 
the snepheid is tho poorest of tho village community, and that 
to roar up his own children he has to milk the ewes as regu- 
larly as the cows of tho village, the only wonder to me is how 
the breed of Indian sheep is ever at all maintained. In can- 
clueion if it is the wish of the Commissioner to introduce raias 
into the district by breeding them within the Benares districts, 
or to go into the matter of improving the breed of sheep any 
further, 1 will be glad to supply information, if such be rotjuireu, 
as 1 think a fair trial ooula oe made without much expense or 
trouble. 


THE INDIAN POULTRY YARD. 


Geese sit admirably on their eggs, and are very careful of 
their young. Like tho turkey chicks, and for the same reason, 
the little goslines should bo kept separate from the mother, 
under a partly-snaded fowl-cage, on a nice spot covered with fine 
^^Huroealee’* grass, and clean good water, in which a little very 
flue sifted rice tour has been mixed, given to them in a shallow 
saucer, several times a day. As the goslings will almost imme- 
diately oommence to crop the fine grass, which is their natural 
food, they require nothing else beside this thin mixture of good 
water and fine tour ; and it is surprising to see how well they 
thrive on this simple but natural treatment. They should, 
however, bo let loose with tho mother for an hour, morning 
and evening, for the purpose of grazing, accompanied by a boy 
with a long switch, to keep away the kites and ravens. After 
a time, when they begin to grow perceptibly, the tour and water 
should be gradually thickened, and eventually a little boiled 
“cumboo * mixed with it by degrees. They should be fed on 
this till they are six months old, when they will bo found to be 
strong and healthy, and quite able to take care of themselves. 
During the nights they should always be shut up with the 
mother, under a large basket with fresh diy earth sprinkled 
uiidenieatli it. Coarse paddy thrown into a earthen basin 
of water, is the be-t food for geoso but they will eat cuinboo’^ 
^^cholum,” and ‘^ragee” given in tho same way ; and in order 
to tlirivo well they should have water to swim and frolic in, 
ami a plot of nice grass to feed on daily. 

Domestic ducks ui*e very bad mothers, and appear to care 
nothing for their eggs, which they lay at night anywhere in the 
fowl house. It is necessary therefore that their eggs should be 
.set under a hen which, as they are very little larger than her own 
eggs, manage.s to hatch them very well, and takes great care of 
her adopted children. Ducklings are hardy, and grow up very 
rapidly if properly treated. For the first week they should bo 
allowed to remain with their foster-mother under a fowl cage 
partly shaded, and placed on clean, sandy, dry ground, and fed 
with a mixt\iro of fine tour and water. When they begin to run 
about pretty well, they should be put into an inclosure, in whicli 
there is a small cistern with sloping sides, to enable tho duck- 
lings to got into the water and out again readily. The hens 
should thou bo kept under separate cages round this cistern, 
and the cages should bo made with openings, sufficiently large, 
to admit of tho ducklings running in and out, without enabling 
tho hens to do so too. This inclosure should bo covered over 
i with open bamboo work to keep otf the kites and ravens. In 
' this place they shoulil be kept all day, partially shaded from tho 
. .sun alicl rain, and fed once a day with earth worms, besides get- 
j ting their fine tour and water. Tho fine weeds, which grow in 
' tank.s and canahs, aflord them also great nounshment, and 
! shouhl be dropped into the cistern daily with the fresh water 
j that is put into it. At night, cover up the ducklings, with the 
I hen, under a larcro ba.sket, with dry earth sprinkled under it, 

, and renew this every night. After they are three months old, 
begin to mix a little boiled “ enmboo” with their tour and 
j Avater. Continue this treatment till they are six mouths old, 
from whi4() time they can bo fed in tho same way as the full- 
grown ducks are. This should be a mixture of fine tour, and 
boiled “ cumboo,” or rice with water, for the morning meal ; 
and either coarse paddy, “ cumboo,” or “ragee” thrown into a 

K an of vater, for tho evening one. They should always have 
)t8 of water to dabble in, and they thrive remarkably well in 
weedy tanks. 

In breeding fowls, for useful purposes, one should not choose 
among the “ assid,” or through game birds, because such a hen not 
only lavs a small number of e^gs, but she is a careless, clumsy, and 
a fiery * mother, frequently kiUing her own young, if another hen 
should R))proacli her and her brood. She is very inapt also during 
tho process of incubation, and very frequently bi*eaks her own 
ogg.s in consequence. The little chickens also of this breed begin 
to fight among llieinselvcs, oven before they are fledged, and not 
uufreqiiently kill each other. On this account wo should recom- 
mend the "breeder to select fowls of caste between the “ assul” 
cock and large pariah hens. Fowls of this breed are called by the 
natives ^ doaq-la,” and they grow to a much huger size than the 
real game fowl does : some young cocks, when only a year old, 
have been Iniown to attain to a weight of twelve poun^, while 
their mother weighed only eight. On account of the great weight 
uf such hens, their eggs had better be placed under large, feathery, 
pariah hens, as these are more caf^ful mothers, and rear their young 
very tenderly and well ; the abundance of feathers nature has 
provided thorn with, enabling them to do this readily. The eggs 
which are collected daily, should be placed on fine, clean sand, in 
a shallow box witfi^ut a lid^ and turned over every day till the 
hens have finished laying. They should then—^that is, the eggs of 
the same fowl — be put under a ben to hatch. Small wooden tubs, 
of about fifteen inches in diameter and rix inches deep, nnj-kA the 
best nests, and last os long as one could ivish. A quanti^ of dry 
ashes should bo put into tho Cubs atfi]:st^tlus helps to keep 
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awfty Temiiii-— and then they ehould be^ nearly filled with 
flA f U f jp^dy etraWy well crumpled to make it soft. These nests 
dionld be |daoed as for apart from each other as possible) in 
Older to prerent the incubating hens from disturbing one 
another : and they should be fljmd about three or four ibet above 
the floor of the fowl house, whi<^ should be sprinkled daily with 
clean di^ sand, or earth, and well swe^ in the mornings. 
The ohioKons should, on no account, be taicen down as soon as 
they are hatched, but allowed to remain in the nest for a day or 
two, until the hen shows signs of wishing to get down. They 
should then be rmnoved gently in a basket, and put with the 
mother, under a partly shaded fowl-cage, on a clean dry epot in 
the sun. For the first week they should not be put out before 
sunrise. At first they i^ould be fed on “ roloiig," that is broken 
rice, sprinkled under the cage, and a little clean water 

mven to them in a small, shallow, earthen saucer. If a hard. 
Doiled egg, in addition, were given to each brood every day, 
the chickens would thrive very much on it. It should bo given 
chopped fine with a single clove of garlic. They should also be 
well fed on white-ants after they ore a week old. A sufficient 
quantity of paddy should be thrown under the cage, twice a <lay 
for the hen ; and the chickens should be fed three times a day, 
at the least, with the “ rolong,*’ while the white-auts should bo 
g^yen in the morning, and the chopped egg and garlic in the 
evening. If this treatment were coi • tinuod for throe months, 
the chickens would be found to bo healthy, strong, and largo. 
It would bo •of mudi advantage to let them loose with tho 
mother after they arc a fortnight old, into an 111010810*0 covertnl 
over with bamboo work, or with a coarse not, to koop the kitijs 
and ravens off. At night they should bo covered with the 
hen, under a basket, on a clean dry spot, on which a little dry 
earth has been sprinkled. As soon as they become too large for 
the kite to cairy away, let them loose, ami allow them to roani 
about tho grounds. They can now be fed Avith fine tour, in 
which a little boiled ** cumboo ” or rice is mixed, as well as with 
paddy. Fowls should bo fed with an admixture of the following 
grains, patldy, “cholum,” ^*cumboo,” and ^‘ragee;’* and their hous- 
es should bo very clean, aiiy, and diy. Tho.se who follow this 
plan will soon fine! their fowls to weigli eight and twelve pound.s. 

The breeding of pigeons, for domestic purposes, is not a diffi- 
cult affair ; and as tliey multiply very rapidly, and can fly to a 
distance to feed, it becemos a profitable one. The principal 

S oints to be attended to are, to have a properly conHtructe<l 
ovo-coto ; to feed them with an admixture of various kinds of 
grain ; and to keep always some rock salt in tho dove-cote, 
if this is done, pigeons will never leave their houses, and fly 
away to other places. The dove-cote, whether of masonry or 
of Avood — the fonner is preferable — shouhl bo so coustructed as 
to haA'o tho nests arranged in pairs, in such a manner, as to have 
each pair separated from another, because pigeons breed so fast, 
that they require a second nest, close by, to lay again before 
their young are fit to fly. If they have not this secou^ nest, they 
lay their eggs in that in which their yoimg are, Avhero the mother 
is prevented from sitting on them" by tlieir presence. If they 
have a second no.st nt hand they lay in it, and both the male 
and feinnle birds take it in turns to incubate, and also to feed their 
unfledged young till they are able to fly away. At this time the 
old nost should l)e well cleanetl out. The best nests for pigeons are 
chatty pots, built into the wall, on their sides, with^eir mouths 
even wfth tlie face of the wall, and a ridge should along jiLst 
below those openings, to admit of the pigeons alighting on it be- 
fore they enter the nests. Dove-cotes should have but one en- 
trance for the birds, and that at the top, to prevent ravens, &c., 
from getting into them, and molesting the pigeons. A door 
shonld be furnished below, to alloAv a man to enter and clean 
them out daily. Pigeons delight to feed on various kinds of 
grain, and they thrive better, and breed faster if this is attended 
to. They are fond of the following grains : paddy, mreen gram, 
horsegram, cholum, ” oumboo, ” and ** n^e, vmich should 
be given them mixed, and sprinkled on a hiard spot of ground 
near their house. Good fresh waH^er should always be easily 
accessible to them, because they drink every time they take a 
crop fall of food for their little ones . — Madras Times. 


The following remarks are by G.*’ in' the Farmer. How 
common it is to see a fine horse seriously injured by native farriers 
who pare and reap away at the foot tiU the poor animal flks hardly 
anything to stand upon t And how often is the injtued horse 
altogether destroyed by the reckless adoption of native remedies, 
suggested in many cases, by the sapient ghorawalla 

There is much to be advanced in reference to the hereditaiy 
nature of sidebonee. As an item in the leng^y list of points to 
be avoided in ^e selection of animals for breeding, they form one 
of the most impinrtant, and such obeervsaoe in a great measure 
their occurrence would be mhoh less frequent. We now purpoae 
to consider the common and exciting causes of sidebones, avoiding 
the atguments and speculation in reference to hereditary question 
for a more oonvenient opportunity* In our last, we Imeny died 

5 JAK. 


the facts and conditions which confer upon the limbs of the horse 
the wonderful powers of adaptiiw them^ves under trying dreum- 
stances and rapid movements. They are perfect in healw, but by 
man's interference and carelessness, as well as brutality sometimes, 
those powers are subverted or perverted. We renuuted, in 
addition, that the hoof estimated and preserved as nature had 
originally designed it — a protection and support— the conqnuiiica- 
tion of jar, or concussion, is impossible ; but cut and rasp it away 
and it then ceases to support and protect. Tho sensitive paois are 
brought nearer to the ground, ana pressure from stones, tiie ahoe, 
nails, &c., operate very forcibly. The oirculation is altogether 
interfered with, and a proneness to infiaramation ensured. Parts 
hitherto united, and prest^rving relationship in the performance of 
fimotions, are now disturbed by tho institution of motion between 
them, and pain respite. Thiis, when the Keels are lowered too 
much, and the frog pared or neatly dressed up, the wings of the 
coflin-tone, which Ri*e prolonged backwai*ds by means of cartilage, 
to mitigate or absorb concussion, receive an unnatural amount of 
pressure, and are caused to imdergo needless motion. They then 
become, first, simply irritated, and tenderness merely is present, 
but this increases as the case is prolonged in its application, and 
becomes pain and inflammation. The sound, strong, healthy foot, 
would either prevent these states, or, in the case of hereditary 
predisposition, delay their appearance for a mucli longer time ; but 
being reduced to a condition inadequate for its pui*posos— CA'cn the 
weigli t of the animal standing induces disease — it recedes mid 
assumes an alteration of form, to the detriment of the narln 
within. As cartilagt', like all other parts of tho body, cannot iinvo 
inflammatory action going on within its substance, witlioiit under- 
going change of structure, that which prolongs tho coffin-bone into 
the angles of the heels being no exception when so affected, 
eventually becomes bone. It will be now readily understood, 
that such a change being socured, the former elasticity will be 
gone ; the rough surface of bones wliich now come togtjtbor, do 
not faA'oiir easi> of motion. Stiffneas is the consemience, and not 
imcoininonly the point is pt*vmanently destroyed. The prcA'ention 
of sidebones is mainly secured by adopting proper rides of shoeing 
and preserving the feet. We defer tiieir enumeration just now, 
and briefly detail the usual plan of remedial treatment. 

Firing is a erne] measurt*, and avc have discarded it long ago as 
liigly improper ; also blisters frequently og^vato the inflai^a- 
tion, and cause an extension of the ossification. Host is the most 
appropriate thing to be observed first, and next promote the 
growth of the hoof, by moans of foot ointments regularly applied. 
A little cooling medicine is very useful, and the diet shotud he 
laxative ; while a large box, well littered with saxidust or chaff, 
witli straw above, is allowed where the animal may remain in 

S uiotude. The use of an anodyne liniment may be directed round 
le coronets, two or three times r week, and, alternating with 
them, fomentations by means of flannel bandages, wi’ung out of 
hot water and bound around, -will bo found serviceable. Those 
should remain on until dry, after the process has been conducted, 
say holf-an-hour. AVhen the shoes ai*e applied, wliich may be 
done in about a month, care must be observed to take the pi*eiisuro 
from the heels by means of a bnr shoe, and place it upon the frog. 
The aiiiiiial should be put to very slow Avork at first, and, by 
degi'ees, iis the for)t acquires greater strength and pi'otection, the 
diseaseil pni'ts having lost tlieir previous pain and tenderness, the 
heels may agaii^ receive the Aveight, and tho horse be enabled to 
perform heavy, but slow work, ^rith ease for years. With this 
treatment, a 1101*80 in our possesion has been restored, and now 
dmws a carriage over the stones without signs of pain or lameness. 


THE COCOANUT TREE AND ITS CULTIVATION 


{Cfmcluded from our last.') 

If the soil at the foot become too rvohy the larva of a beetle a 
large grub with a reddish broAvn head, soon finds its way to the 
roots and into the stem, hence though the foot of the tree may 
enlarge, the stem does not develop itself, the new leaf spike at 
the crown becomes yellow, fades, and is not replaced, nor ,does it 
open out into the usual frond, and in two or three months, some- 
times a little longer, the whole tree top is affected and drops 
down piecemeal to the ground. It would appear thit fear of this 
evil is the reason that ashes o/otis are recommended so many 
culUvators. 

As soon as the new fronds have dividsdVodo the long side 
leaflets or lost their connected form, which is at the end of the 
first year, the soil should be dug up and ashes applied about 
once a month. When the tree is two years old, and hencefor- 
ward at the commencement of eveiy^ monsoon in May and June, 
the whole of the soili a yard or two round the stem, should be 
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onciicd out and with dry manure applied and loft open to 

tlio air ; and in Ochiber when the rains have coa.<4ed this fresh- 
ened earth should be replaced and levelled. As llie tree pets 
older and the depre.ssion at the foot is pi-aduallv Med up, it 
may not in afU*r years be necessary to dip so deep as for the 
earlier gi'owths. If the opening out of the roots and manuring 
bo thus anauaUi/ attended to, the tendency to form a sort of 
bulb on* the surface, and throw roots abovo the soil will be check- 
ed, the old worni^ut rootlets are cut away, strong roots from 
other trees and all weeds are removed, and the process acts both 
as a wintering and pruning as recommended by scientific 
gardeners in Europe to productions of their own gardens. 

Cattle are most destructive the first two years in eating off 
the ends of the fronds and stripping the leaflets, if the plants 
suffer often in this way, the growth is entirely stopped, 8^>mc- 
times the new spike leaf is pulled out when the tree dies. Should 
the heart of the stem and top not be injured, still the tree will 
remain an unsightly object, and often entirely profitless and 
barren. 

From the time that the leaflets become fully developed and dis- 
tinct from each other, till the time that the ^pHtha (or covers 
to the flower) make their appearance, the froinls should be shaken 
and weighed or pivsw'd dowii wards each monlli, so as io keep 
them from each other and make tliem spread, and careful exami- 
nation should be made lest rats, beetles, or wonii^ have made nests 
upon the head or bor(*d into the cabboge heart of the c<K*on, and 
this often. Some planters sprinkle ash and salt about the spike 
shoots to keep insects away. The dried fronds, old .•ajiatlm, fruit 
and blossom stalks, and ragged tibroa ‘«liould be removed at stated 
periods of perhaps a month, or so often ns the nuts may hor»‘- 
after be gatliered. The aj)plication of salt and a.sli(‘s to the tree 
tops is usual at in .narch and October to keep off the swarms 
of insects, particularly red-ants which live iifion the juices <»f the 
tree and render them fruitless. 

The cocoanut tree is at all periods of its life endangered by the 
attacks of enemies, wdiile one beetle bures into the tender shooting 
leaf, and lays its eggs there, to be liaUdied into giMibs which will 
eat their way in all directions. .Vnotlier will bore round liole.s 
inUi tlie stem itself and live there, rats climb up and have tlieir 
nests in the hollows of the branching fronds, Oiud eat the cabboge 
itself or feast upon the yi)img kernels. The common fo.v 

or Ilousette (Pteropus) gnaws round lades through husk and slfiell 
of the mature cocoanut, and will tiUax.k tin* young cocoanut, 
biting away large pieces from the tender part under the capsule, and 
burying its head in the nut, will revel in the sweets witnin. The 
flyuvg aquirrd (Pteromys) will also malte his abode in some cocoa- 
nut Uipcs near woods or forest trees, and at nightfall attack the 
nuts, and two or throe dozen may be picked up every morning 
with the mai'ks of his teeth upon them, or partly destroyed. The 
common stiipcd palm equiiTcl is also sometimes foimd destroying 
the nuts and blossom — while rod-ants and paiTots attack the bios- I 
soms only. The only method of obviating these evils is to shoot 
the flying foxes luid squinvls by moonlight, to uso arsenic with 
p’ated cocoanut pulp, or pounded glass, oil, and black sugar mixed 
in cocoanut shells, left in the tree tops. In one phmtation of 
about 15,000 trees, six to seven himdered rats were taken montli 
after month in trap falls. The red-nnt s nests should be sought 
out and destroyed. A large wasp will attack' the very small nut, 
taking it for the material of their nests, lleside y^'ing ashes sprin- 
kled often with salt between the fronds, some miticen place onions, 
garlic, or even assafwtida and fenugreek tliere, thinking the scent 
would keep off beetles and grubs. When the spathaiscut for 
drawing toddy, the frequent visits of the men will tend to keep 
other intruder away, but the smell of the toddy is said to invite 
rats and toddy cats.' If any of tlie extracted juice falls from the 
receiving vessel on to the young spike or leaf, it is said U» cause 
it to decay by attracting insects to bore into the fronds. Gra.ss 
should be kept down by feeding off -with goats and cattle. In 
marshy lands cattle are apt to make deep tracks and break down 
the margins of the terraces, hence goats or calves only are allow- 
ed, and the undergrowth is told to be aiiuiuilly cut for the re- 
pairs of paddy fields, and this is another source of pi*otit. 

Planting jack, mango, tamarind, punna, coffee, and other 
trees, as is often done close to the cocoanut tree, is thought to bo 
^detrimental, as also allowing the pepper and betel vine to climb 
the tree, or even the sowing of gram, maize, or any of the dry pul- 
ses under the shade. 

But areca-nut trees may be planted as all other palms, and the 
ground may be dug, and all kinds of yams and tuberous roots culti- 
vated with advant^. 

If the instructions given are followed, distinct leaflets will begin 
to show themselves at the end of the first year, and be completed 
at the end of the second ; on each frond which will be 3 inches 
thick in the stem or leaf stalk next the parent trunk. In the 
3rd year the bottom of the frond will assume somewhat the form 
of a horse shoo where it clams the main ttee, and in the fourth 
year the trunk of the tree will appear slightly above ground, and 
18 then called “ a cocoanut 4.ree with the mephant’s foot ” and will 
have not less than 12 fronds. About the firth year the trunk is 


fully inauifested, and there should be about 20 to 24 fronds, and 
when a luxuriant well-grown tree begins to bear fruit, there will 
be no less tlian 30 of these branches or fronds. If a tree receives 
much attention and is close to a hut or stall for cattle, these 
processes may be hastened, but on a rocky hill-side they will be 
much delayed, two or more years being required in addition to 
each stage. 

Spatha (chotte) or shoots from which eventually the fiowers 
are to appear, will begin to make their appearance in the sixth year, 
but some kinds of cocoa as the Nicobar, even before this, but on 
some soils seven to fifteen years may pass without the slightest 
appearance of the spatha. T3ie height of the steins at this import- 
ant period, in some kinds of tree usually, and in all when influ- 
encod by tlie soil, will be only a foot or two above the groimd ; 
while, in other places, the stem may be sixteen feet high. Tor the 
first few mouths these flower shoots are deceptive and only dry up, 
but within the year begin to retain their blossoms and bear a few 
fruit, yielding abundantly in throe or four years after their first 
appearance. 

In six months from blossoming, the nuts will have the kernel 
begin to solidify, and in a year the fruit is fully ripe, even sooner, 
if the season is > ery hot and dry. 

TJie produce of the tree in full lumlth and properly tended is yet 
Very much dependant on soil and climaU*. Tne average may bo 
pul down at 120 nuts in the twelve months, while in a low and 
sandy soil it will amount to 200 ; and when planted in gi'avel and 
laterate foundations not 00 — but the most productive months are 
fl’oiji Jaiuuirv to .1 line, tliat is for ripe nuts, the heat bringing them 
quickly to maturity. 

It is calculated that where the roots of the trees can reach 
water and tlie soil is alluvial, the lrec.s will bear fi*om 8 to 10 
ounchos or crops of fruit, in other and higher lands not more 
than six. 

One hundred cocoaniits pertoctly gi*o^m and carefully dried will, 
it is generally culenlated, yield when pressed 10 to 13 edangalics, 
(each containing 02 cubic inches) of oil, (40 nuts to an imperial 
gallon). Inferior cocoaniits will vaiy from 3 to 0 edangalics ; fruit 
taken from trees on salt marshes liave the least oil. 

When the trees begin to show tlie fruit, sboot, or spatha, it is 
often thought advisable to extract the juices for toddy and not 
allow the blossoms to be grown, but this only in the moilsoon and 
for that season only. Tliis is supposed to render tlie future fruit 
bunches more numei*oiis and give the sap a tendency to flow. In 
»>me places trees are never allowed to bear fruit, but toddy is 
always extracted. Drawing toddy for a few months is thought to 
check the habit in some trees of dropping immature fruit, and 
again of preventing injurious animals and insects from infesting 
plantations, the frequent visits of the men to the trees being a 
check to their forming nests and otherwise remaining hid in 
the tree tops. 

Overdrawing of toddy will cause the luxuriant trees to dwindle 
away and acquire very sickly habits and may make them bari'en, 
hence if a tree is allowed to be drawn for toddy for six months, 
this should not he repoat«'d till another five years at least have 
elaps<*d, otlierArise lliey become . exhausted and shortlived. Ants, 
bees, and other creatures are attracted by the sweet toddy, not 
only shoulijkthe vessel pititocted fi*oni thorn, but tlie liquid as 
before notiml should not be spilled over the young leaves. 

While certain of the fruit slioots arc cut for toddy the othei*s 
Arill still pivdnce cocoaniits, os well as those previously developed, 
but if three or four be used for this purpose, the others will dry 
away or be of very little use. Even when a spatha is partly used 
for toddy and left, provided the part containing the buds remain 
undestroyed, a few fruit may be produced on that stalk. 

Five paiTas of 10 edangalics each of good arrack may be made 
from a single tree devoted to this pui'poso during a smgle year, 
but some very good trees will give 8 to 10 parras even — this is 
rare. 

Gathering some of the tender cocoaniits fi'om the earlier 
bunches will develop the succeeding bunches greatly, and strength- 
en the whole tree very naturally. It is not nowever recom- 
mended by some to cut the fruit stems or stalks out, before they 
are matuied and dry, as it causes the tree to bleed and lose its 
most vajmble juices, hence in order to prevent the possibility of 
injury iMhe tree, owners will permit none but mature fruit to be 
taken. 

The number of fronds which dry and fall off from a tree is eight 
or ten in the course of the year, principally in the hot season. It 
is usual to cut these off but if done too early, those next the one 
cut is affected and fades ; hence only those turning browti should 
bo cut, and that leaving a cole and a half on the of the foot 
stalk. It should be remembered that the drooping leaves are 
intended to protect the tree stem from the burning sun. 

Thirty species of the cocoanut m de^ribed and named as in 
the subjoined list, but cultivation imd incidental natural causes 
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baye much to do with the diyereitji and in a few caaes theae are 
but imagioaiy 

AKfOMf. 1 Dewriptiot^ 


1. The greoi ooeoaaot. 

а. BlMfeerdMrk. 

8. The Native. 

4. (a) CtoiiUpatia, 

б. (b) mite. 

a. The reddish eoooanul. 

7. The red do. 

8. The criBiMii. 

a. The Bnnbrlabt. 

10. The'WhUe. 

11. The milky. 

18. Obloiig 

18. The lanjore. 
lA TheOera. 

16. Globular. 

16. Small vound. 

17* Minute ooooanut. 

16. The weighty do. 

10. The heavy do. 

80. Male ooooanut. 

91. Fore^ oooooa. 1 
88. The Ifflaiid. f 
88. The Portuguese. 

84. Shanar or i^ylou. 

88. Thel>ntoli. 

96. The Goa. ^ 

87. Jaffna ooooa. 

88. Palamcotta. 

80. The ship cooooniit. 

30. The Moldive. 


The fruitand fronds araof a bright green. 

ATheiie are of a dark green. 

^ The fruit lias a yellow tinge. 

Thbuame Is given to wliat Is supposed the best 
kinds, are yellow and the oilier a li^t brown or 
light colour, and of beautiful form. 

The nut has a strong red tinge. 

Is brighter than the last. 

Bven ttie pulp and fresli fibres of the husk 
round the nut are pink, and the fronds are reddish. 

The nut, do., iias a beautiful fading blush, and 
fruit arc small In rise, but numerous. 

The uiit and fronds have a grey bloom. 

Which In No, 11 is creamy and thick. 

The fniit is long, and the ridges well developed. 

The nut Is long and pointed, with a large base. 

The nut is pointed at each end and oblong. 

The branohee contain many lar^ round fruit. 

Fruit more numerous, but lUso very round. 

It is diminutive fruit making up b 3 ' number. 

Fruit ore few, but large and heaiy with iliick 
kernel. 

The 63^08 of the fruit are small, but the copra or 
dried kernel Is very full of oil. 

Thera Is a peculiarity in the fronds and the lc4i- 
fiets do not separate from each oilier. 

Evidently from the Muldivi*e, both the nut and 
fruit stems reddlsli. 

Tile same as ulirivM. 

Nut large iind red, fronds slightly bluish. 

Fruit, ko. a red pule colour. 

Ta'O fruits only on each bunch, and these tlark 
greiMi. 

Horo again the fruit are 1arg«', but few in niiiribeni. 

The fronds of this ti'ce ara |silo .yellow. 

Stem or trunk of the tree, boughs,* or leaves are 
small and all tinted with black H|>ots as if blighted. 

Tliei'uveriiig of tlic fruit Is of a abitish or wiislied- 
I out blue. 


The red and the black kinds arc generally supposed to be the 
most fruitful, although ^yith caro and cultiyation of tJie above de- 
Mribed, none need be disappointed in the returns, and this will bo 
in propbrtion to the labour bestowed. 

The trees whicli live in the most fertile soils wiU lire for a 
centui^, other less favoured from 00 to 80 years only ; tlie former 
, will yield their fruit commencing at the l(Jth year, and with rare 
intervals continue until their OOth year, and then gradually 
decrease in fruitfulness till they decay. 


RICE CULTIVATION. 

— 

MAJOR MAYNK ON BICE CULTIVATION BY IBHIGATION. 

(From the Vionetr,) 

Dear Sir, — hare only lately seen the account of the expen- 
monts at the Shanieerpett tank, conducted by Major Mayne, R. E., 
and concerning the conclusions of whicli J liare previou.Mly 
addressed you. I find that the experiments at this tank, though 
conducted witli great care, are not decisive. With reference to 
the experiments on evaporation, thei*o is nothing to cavil at ; hut 
the following points, which have been neglected in the consider- 
ation of the amoimt of wak>r reauired for the im^ation of rice^ 
appear to me to seriously affect tlie value of the conclusions drawn^. 

Firstly,— In para. 10 of his report, Major Mayne, while allowing 
that any heavy rainfall would have considerably affect^ the experi- 
monts, proceeds to say that a minfall of 187 inches diMng the perhul 
of cultivation ** may bo left out (of the calculations) without affecting 
the results in any material degree.” Surely, if it were not to be consider- 
ed in any other way, at least 187 inches of water, falling on the experi- 
mental rice crops, should bo added to the actual depth of water ex- 
pended on the crop ; and if wo consider besides that the total annual 
r^fall is 26 inches, and that on the gathering ground of the tank this 
gives a possible collection of 134 millions of cubic yards (para 4), it 
eeoms rash to neglect 187 inches, or ono-fourteentn of the amuial 
rainfall. It is true that this 167 inches may not have fallen over the 
whole gathering ground ; but the distribution of the fall should have 
bron asoertaineo, and the amount of water supplied by it incorporated 
with the calculations. 

Secondly , — “ A 7&ry petty stream,” we are told in para 10, was at 
the commencement of the experiments found running into the tank ; 
but Major Mayne has ** neglected also to notice that.” We are told 
that the bed of the tank was rocky ; we may assume the bed of the 
water-course was the same. Under such circumstances it is frequently 
a matter of great difficulty to gauge a small stream of water, and 
moreover the amount visible is not necessarily all that paoMs down tlie 
channel. There may have been much more running than was visible 
to the eye. We are not told whether any investigation of this point 
was made and what were the measures aaoptod for gauging the stream, 
nor are we informed how long this petty stream ran. 

Thirdly, — ^Why does Major Mayne deduct as much for soakage as 
for leakage from the gross amount of water expended ? The tank is 
•aid to have a rooky M. Moreover the greater part of such soakage 
may fairly be char^ as water expended in irri^ion. If the tank 
leaks, or if the waUs of the tank are of soil admitting the percolating 
of water, subh leakage and percolation must benefit the irrigated lands 
■icuated in rear of, and below, the tank bund. Major Mayne deducts 
nearly 600,000 cubic yards for soakage/* A Imrge part of thisi as ^ 
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having peroolated into the irrigated lands, should be considered as 
water expended in irrigation. 

To conclude this already too lengthy letter, I think It is a 
matter for respret that under 8uch exceplionidly favourable 
circumstances” the experiments, careful so far as they went, were 
not more thorough. I am convinced had the points I have notic* 
cd been considered, the results would have been more in ac- 
cordance with the hitherto accepted estimates of water required 
for rice cultivation in other rice-growing countries. In my 
previous letter, which you wei*© so good as to print, I pointed out 
that in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other parts of India, Major 
Mayne^s estimates would be considered too little by at least one- 
half. The only circiunstancea in favour of the probability of 
Major Mayno's experiments giving a better “ duty” per cubic "foot 
of water tnaii thoso usually assumed, are that mis experimental 
rice crop was grown in a comjmrativoly cool climate and at a cool 
time of the year. The consoquonco would naturally bo that the 
evaporation, not only in the tank but in the fields, moistened by 
the waterings from it, would bo sensibly diminished and thero 
would not therefore bo frequent a demand for water. 

Major Mayne’a report is valuable only, therefore, for the actual 
facta it contains, ana these are the rate of evaporation of water in 
a tank during certain periods, and the quantity of land inigated 
from a tank by an amount of water not siiificientJy defined. 

w. a. R. 


GROWTH OF SUGAR. 


NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

The sugar industry is assuming great and permanent proportions 
It has ))a.ssed through a critical stage, and is emerging with 
honours. In the first instance it seemed necessary to exaggerate 
the expectations formed of the sugar-cane, in order to get any one 
to try it and since it was planted until the pw'sent year the con- 
ditions for testing its wortli Jiavo been absent ; for when the sea- 
son was good the necessary machinery was absent ; and when 
the nmehinerv arrived, the season was iidvoiw. iVlthougb a strong 
opinion based on physical considerations was expressed from tho 
first concerning tue suitability of the crop to this colony, gross 
ignorance prevailed respecting the treatment of the cane, and the 
manipulation of the juice. Experience had to be purchased at 
considerable cost, for many of those who first venture to make 
surgar, utterly failed in thi. attempt, and have been obliged to 
retire h*om the tield. These failuri^s, and the miserable weather 
tliat prevailed during the sugar-making season lost year and tho 
year previous, induced many men not only to abstain from plant- 
ing moi’o cane, but to determine to plough up what tliey had. 
A favournblt* winter, and a genial spring, have liappily operated to 
stop this proceay. Q7ie cane is taken into favour again. Planting 
is going on anew. TJie ahandoned mills are again at work, and 
confidence is restored. Tho planters and manufacturers aie 
beginning to understand what they arc doing, and wliat they have 
to expect, and they find the reward promised fully equal to tho 
toil and expenditure reauired. The experience of the fast year or 
two has thrown a great Seal of light upon the worth of the several 
sorts of cone ; some being of little value, and some of special adap- 
tation to particular circumstances. The planters are acquiring 
knowledge of life soils best suited to the several varieties of cane, 
and the treatment needed to bring out their vii*tues. They .are 
also finding out when it is best to plant and when to cut. At 
first mistakes were imide in those matters that will henceforth 
be avoided. It is hoped too that the want of harmony be- 
tween the sugar makers and Die growers, which was the 
result of mismiderst ending and misinformation on the part 
of the latter, may bo no 'longer observable. They now see tho 
bulk tliat can bo gi-own, and what it costs to grow it, and are able 
to compare the results of gi’owing cane with the results of grow- 
ing maize. It is generally admitted that an ordiiiai-ycrop of cane 
pays far better than an extraordinaiy crop of maize. On this point 
we quote from the letter of our special reporter to the Cla- 
rence. He inserts the evidence given by tho lessee of 
one of the sugar mills : — “ In reply to queries about cane 
and com, I would say tliat I am tins season paving from £*15 
to £10-10s. for good full crops of cane per acre, such acres yielding 
from 36 to 45 tons. I am paying 16s. per ton for cane delivered at 
tho miU. Cano delivered on the river bank at a distance from 
the mill is wortli about 12s. per ton. The cost of cultivating on 
acre of cane, inclu^g thrashing, &c., is £0 to £8 the first year, and 
£5 for ratoon crops. The cost of cultivating an acre of maize is 
about half the above. Tho average yield of cane per acre is about 
35 tons. The average yield of dry sugar per acre al^utStons. 
The price of sugar at the mill about £32 per ton.” 

It was considered that New South Wales bad no chance as a 
sugar producer against Queensland. But it does not seem to be so. 
The yields this season are reported to excel those of tho Queens- 
land growers. The cane crop of last season on tho Clarence did not 
cover more than 446 acres — the amount of sugar sold and consum- 
ed is set down at 1,072 tons— so tliat the produce per acre must 
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huw liotTi aljoiit Umii, In Qnt*en.Mland however they have 
•ivortulo ii their own coiiwuiuplion; we on the otlier haiiJ^ must 
multiply our presejit product by thirteen before we can reach a 
like point. 

SILK CULTIVATION. 


rKVi.oN. 

A coniiKsi'o.VoKM' jriu's iw tlie followiiiff particulars: — 
•* There is no coiinlry better suited for tJie cultivation of silk than 
this colony, but unless we are jri\en some eiicourap'enient by the 
(loverninent there is but little hope of our success. I'litil w^e are 
blessed with a ( b»\enior like that jrood and j^rcat man, Sir II. 
Ward, to liope for eijcoura^.a'ment in any new industry would 
siin})ly prove one s iitness for a noiuination to an asylmu for idiots. 
Ml over llu^ (Jtuitral 1‘rovince the mulberry thrives, flood euttin;?a 
in a NtMirand a half become trees from twelve to iifteen feet in 
lieif^dit. 1 luive, as an evperimejit, put in euttinp-H only lliree inches 

ji» leng th, and with moderate care ^ot tlO per cent, of plants. M. 

Jias not )a‘eri so successful in tlie iiei^dibourhood of (hille, for 
iilthoii;jfh the plantation at lirst throve well, it did not sursive the 

dry weather. Mons. was new to the country, ajul because 

lie' ordert'd the plants t<» be waten d and paid for its bein;r done, 
he took it for jrvan ted that it was done. Aiiotiier experimental 
plantation lias been started in Hadiilla, which 1 bear is doin;^ very 
well. Hut ns yet no attempt <m a eoinmercial scale has been 
made at rearin;^ the worm. t)ni* spirited Director of the Hotanical 
( iavdens ba.s some seed, and is willinju^ t<» ^nvo small portions 
gratis to sueli persojis as arc capable of and willin;' to try the 
experiments, t p to date nothin^' ;ioes down with the public but 
corfee. Tlie monied men, the a^'-eiils, are most active in dis- 
conralrinf^ evtuytliinir el.'«e.” | 'Phis is preat (‘\a^»‘<reration. or indeed 

is an incorrect stateiiieiit. — AV/. C. 0.\ Very naturally loo, as our 
present .staple pves t limn miormons ineoiiies. On tea, cinchona, 
nr silk they could scarcely levy a black mail, — AV//’ JoaniaL 

®ljc J'0rcstcvs’ 

HOMH AY, .lANVADV 

w 

ON TIIK KHSKJtVK SUPPLY OF MATUUK TLMHFJl 
IX FUUOPF. 


In the nnniber of the th.'i Ihut.r which appeared 

nil the loth of SeptiMiiher last, there is an article by M. Hmilliard 
worth some notice ; it treats well and fully the subjeet of the 
scarcity of niaturO timber likely to occur in Uiirope e-eiienilly, but 
in Franco more particularly. 3faiiy of the facts mentioned and 
discussed in this essay are nf ^-eneral interest, espeeially at a tiino 
when the subject of forest mnnajremcnt is meetin^f with so much 
public attention, 'riic follow in^^ is a short epitome of the mo.st 
important pas.sa^es : — 

The nwiewev eommenees hy drawin;*’ nttenlioiV to the fact that 
one of the most serious deprivations to wliieli an industrial slate 
of society ran be subjected, would be a scarcity in the supply of 
timber of workable diiueusions ; that, altlioiiirli it n-quires one, or 
even two eonluvies to produce a fiill-frr«)wn tivt*, at the present 
time more timber of laiye scantliii'/ is consumed in I<]iivope than 
is bein^^ produced. He quotes the maxim of (Vdbevt (laid down 
so lon^' n^o as Hit it), but still adliered to in the Code Forestiere of 
France), that in the State forests, in tho.se belou^dii^r to the Uom- 
luimes, or to any public Ixidy, no oak tree should be felled before 
it has arrived at maturity, /e., wlien no further improvement in 
the tree can, diirin^^ the ne.xt thirty years, be looked for. To a 
strict unvaryinpr adhesion to this rule, during’- the next century, 
must France look to ensure to herself tlio supply of timber which 
she will assuredly need. Since^ the end of la-st century, the rate 
of consumplion of timber in 1 'ranee has ;?vently increa'sml ; up to 
that time the production exceeded the consumption. Xow the 
case is rever.sed ; the rise in prices lm.s h‘d to the sale of all avail- 
able. timher belon;rinp: to private partie.s to such an extent that 
fuU-j^rown trees in private lorests have almost entirely dis.appcnred. 
Kven to m.inv forests belonginjr to Ci^munea the same 
injury is boinfr Sone, tlioiifrh more slowly ; while .State forests arc 
continually l^eing* reduced in area by repeated alienations of land suit- 
ed for theVvowth of larpo timber. At the commencement of this 
century, trees, 12 feet in ^rirth, were common ; now they are rarely 
met with in the foivst. While this dimimiliou in " production 
increasivs, so do, day by day, tJie reqidroments of the timber trade. 
IIow arc these requirements eventually to be met P T)urin;> the 
last fifty years tho mte of consumption has at least doubled, and 
France now imports more timber than she produces. In England 
scarcely any largo trees remain excepting those which ni*e carefully 


pre.served in lier public and private parks. She imports twice the 
amount of timber that France does, of which her colonies fm-nish 
scarcely a moiety . Holland and Belgium, possessing hardly any woods 
of their own, are obliged to import largely from dll parts of tho 
world. North Genuan v, though rich in fq|f^st lands, allow the forests 
to 1)0 worked at too t'oiiy an age. The Austrian foi-ests, rendered ao- 
cessible by the completion of railways, can now send their produce 
to the market ; tlm vast forests of Gi'oatia and Sclavonia have fallen 
into the hands of speculators who will soon make a clean sweep of 
their tmiber. Within the Inst live years, too, tho noble forests on 
the upper Save river, and on the Julian Alps, have been sold to 
companies who hnvt^ purcha.«jed them on speculation at 220 francs 
per Hectare (2J acres), with the view of realizing tho utmost profit 
they can on the sale of the timber. Spain, Italy, and Greece aro 
almost entirely denuded of auytliing worthy the uame of forests. 
Tho woods (^f "Moiuit Etna (of old hi.slorical reputation, from which 
the mountain derived lier name of Nemorosa), covering two and a 
quarter niillioiis of acres, a)>oimding in oak, chestnut, beech, birch, 
and pine, liav'o lieen, since the sixteenth century, undergoing a sys- 
tem of .Mti'ady, gradual destruction, not yet quite completed. Italy, 
wlio.se surface ))ristles with mountains, possesses hardly l,2o0,0()0 
acres of miserable forests to supply the vvuints of 2*5 millions of in- 
habitants. Ill Kiissia, tlie forests have been long worked, and ini- 
poverisbed by everv kind of abuse ; and now the railways threaten 
rapidly to use up tlie few remaining trees. In tlie steamers plying 
on the Volga, wood (inly is used for fuel. Nomay, .Swedeu, and 
Finland seem at pivscni to furnish all the countries tlong tlie shore.s 
of the Atlantic with pine timber ; not only is it exported by mil- 
lions of cubic foot to England and France, hut Rio Janeiro itself is 
built of Norway uiiio ; and even Australia and India claim their 
share of tho supply. Li northerly climates the growth of timber 
is at h^ast five times slowei* tliau m France, or any more soutlierly 
latitude ; while the consumption per head for the number of tho 
inliabitants is at least fiv e times gi*ealor ; lliis joined to the present 
rate of e.xport, must exhaust the forests at no veiy distant date. 

In Fjiropo, the dilliculty of obinining wood by importation 
from the other continents must soon !»<» increasingly felt. J’lngland 
alnaidy importa annually many millions of c-ubi’c feet of timber 
from lier Aim‘ricaii possessions. (Miicago, a city of .‘1CX),000 inhabi- 
tants, wbich has already become, on Lake ]\licliigan, a port equal 
in importance to Marseilles outlie Mt'dilcrranean, draw's yearly 
from (kinada iinn-e timber than J^Vance imports from all foreign 
couiUri(‘s put together, that is, more than half «if all tho timber 
nmiually used in France. This timber again is expoftod to 
the Prairie States, wliicli })os.soss no wood, /•/;, to Illinois and 
Indiana. Tho laU' destructinn by fire of (’liicngo, maybe cniNi- 
deied a warning airainrt the almn.st o.xclii‘'i\c use of wood in 
iiouse-buildiiig. Xe\(*rtheles.s the re-const met ion of the ruined 
city will of course greatly increase the ilemand for large limber. 
Hy the St. Lawronet*, yet more is earried to New York and 
the eastern coasts of tho United .States, Tho great forests of 
Soutli America, exttMiding from tlie Amazon to Paraguay, hardly 
export any wood ; their extreme niilioHlthiiiess rendering the 
working of them almost impossible. Moreover, in tIie.>o vast 
tropical forests, tlio useful sorts of timber aro much more rarely 
met witli than in the woods of colder cliniales. San Francisco is 
so denuded of timber that the iron 'works of that region arc 
actually lying idle for want of proper fuel. Further in tho in- 
terior, tlie temporary clearings iiuulo by the cotfec-planters 
have half i^ined the forests, .Some of tfie finest forest tracts 
on the earths .suifacc seem to be disappearing without 
their prodne*? over having been seen in the marketfl of the world. 
Of all descriptions of timber, the mo.st useful is the oak ; equaUy 
.services I )le in cai-pentry, upholstery, ca-sk-making, and ennnage- 
building ; it is necessary too for bouse and ship-building, and for 
railways — in certain branches of trade, as for instance in the mak- 
ing of wit 1(5 casks, no other wood can supply its place, — for all 
these pinqiose.s tho French oak is unequalled. African and 
American oak can in no way be compared to it ; the former being 
far more dilKcult to work, besides being more liable to warp and 
.split, whilti the latter is far less durable. But the supply of French 
oak seems threatened with exhaiLstion ; when Fi*aiice was con- 
quev(*d by the Romans, lier forests from the Rloine U) the Pyrenees 
covered a surface of 100 millions of acres : now she hardly possesses 
20 million acre.s of forest -lands. Besides the enormous amount of 
timljer required for ship-building, there is the still greater demand 
of the wine trade. Franc(5 manufactures yearly from 50 to 70 mil- 
lion heetplitrea (one hectolitre represents 22 gallons) of wine and 
brandy for home consumption and foreign exp<ii*t. It is a fact 
worth noticing that the wine trade in FYance makes five or six 
times gi’oator demand on the timber-market than does the navy. 
For all this wine oak-casks are absolute^ essential. During the 
twelve years previous to 1857, about 20 imllion pieces of cask 
staves w'ere annually imported into France. In the importa- 
tion of these pieces for cask staves had reached to 68 millions, and 
it seems probable that as steam facilitates a wide development of 
trade, so will this branch of demand yearly increase. During the 
last 30 Tears the price of oak-timber has just doubled itself ; and 
while the call for it increases, and the sources of supply decrease, 
it is ev ident that the price must rise almost without umit. 
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Now, as to the best methods of meetinjip a crisis that seems 
inevitable, the reviewer proposes,— that with the view of 
rconomisinff her own supply of oak, Fr^ce should import all the 
fore^ifn timoer she can procure, usiuf^ her own as little as nossible ; 
aecondlyy Chat the system df mixed coppices (a system well-known 
to all who have had the treatment of forests to attend to) should 
1)6 encouraged in all private, and absolutely practised in all State 
forests. By this system eight or ten standard trees would be 
allowed to" remain per acre, and an amount of mature timber 
would be en.surcd to meet tlie future demands of the country. 

It would be well if attention were more generally drawn to 
these undoubted facts, touching the prospects of our timber sup- 
ply ; the general diminution of servicc^able wood being a question 
which must affect all countries ; and none will suffer more than 
Ihiglaud and her dependencies should not the matter be taken up 
ill time. The truth of the impending difficulty is nerhans not 
suflicientlY believed in ; the gi’oatly increased demand inaae by 
the inventions of modern civilization on the timber-market are 
forgotten. These demands arc indeed met for the present, but there 
is a future to be provided for. Writing as we do for Indian 
readers, we would wish to im press ou all to wliom the manugement 
of the already mutilated forests of this country is entrusted, that 
the main object of tlieir work is not to sec how many trees can be 
brought to market and sold for the enhan * ment of forest revenue, 
but to so sparingly work and hirsband tlie resources of the forests 
that, while providing as far as is safe for present wants, the de- 
ih-ands of the future are never forgotten ; on the contrary, that they 
must be kept constantly in vi<‘w, and t hat nil forest work should bo 
carried on with primary reference to them. It is only by such a 
system of management that our Forest Department con accom- 
plish its real objects, otherwise it will do more harm than good 
to the ctainiry . — Indittn Puhlic Opinion, 

BOMBAY^ 22nd January 1872. 
MODEL FARMS-MAORAS- 


RXIRACT RUOM Till! PROC'F.KDlNr.S OF TliU (lOVKUNMKNT OK KOHT 
ST. (fEOKr.E, IN THE ItKVKN iriO l>V.I*.\RTTVtENT, — DATED THE 22 nD 
KEPTEMDEll 1871. 

Fro)i\ the Aviioff t^i/h-Serrrtary to the Boord of Revmno, to the 
Acting Senrtan/ to (Uioernmvot ^ Bvrvuuv l)vj)artme)tty — So. />013, 
doted MadniSy the 2'Ard July |h70. 

I AM directed hy the Board of lleveiiue, to siihmit. the report 
called for, together 'nith a file of repli(*.s from (Collectors on the 
same subject, the last of which was only received on the :^7th 
of May lubl. 

With the df'.'^patrh to which the above (^lovorninent order had 
reference, the Hecndary of Stub! transmitted the observations of 
Major-Deneral Cotton on th(^ c.vperirnenU made with English 
agricultural implements that liad been reported on, an^ observed, 
“ con.si dering the slow growth of public opinion in thi^ountry in 
regard to the use of machinery for agricultural purposes, I regard 
with satisfaction the exiierinnnt which has been made in Madrits, 
where tJic dj4liculties from the prejudices, liahit.s, nnd poverty of 
the people are so much greater than in England.” (Icueral (\itton 
observes in limine “ the lirst thing that strikes me in this respect 
is the hopelessness of attempting to do anything vigorou.sly for 
the improvement of Indian agriculture, unless it is made the spe- 
cial duty of some one to look into tlie results of such trials as these ; 
to see that the implements are skilfully used ; to suggest modifint- 
tions of them to suit the peculiar crops of the country, so unlike in 
many cases the crops they are prepai^d for in England ; nnd to 
give" immediate advice and help to those who venture to take them 
into use.” He points out, in the most forcible language, how im- 
possible it is for Collectors in tliLs Presidency to devote much 
lime and attention to the question, even if they liave the nece.s.sarv 
knowledge of the subject; and remarks w’ith reference to 
the report of the Agent for llemounts at Oossoor, that when 
improved agricultural implements are in the hands of those wdio 
are actually engaged in ninning, and who can look into their u.h«^ 
w atch their working, and apply them judieiously to the work 
required, their auct^essia oorriplolc.” CIcneral Cotton con.siders 
that the obstacle which the smallness of holdings and the poverty 
uf the great bulk of the cultivators of Madras oppose to the nioro 
gfmeral use of machineir, nmy be overcome by travelling machiiier}', 
which would execute the various farming operations for hire. Biit 
he urges that “ the introduetioq of the very simplest tools of better 
form tlian those now in use” is nevertheless likely to be productive 
r)f great economy of labour and improvement in cultui*e. General 
( V)tiou obsexwes ; I have great confidence in the skill that can be 
acquired by natives of India. • * They wrill use the tools given 
tliHUi with" much more delicacy of hand * * than could be lioped 
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for from the English ploughman, and we may take advantage 
of that in using lighter and cheaper tools, always nrovided 
that their first introduction is made under carefiu warn- 
ing and instructions.” In his remarks on special implements, 
General Cotton describes the superiority of the cultivator 
over any modification of fee native plough for the purpose 
of Indian agriculture, and considers that the difficulty of fmaing 
cattle strong enough to plough the soil to a sufficient depth in 
India is to bo met at present by going over the groimd more than 
once, by ploughing a moderate depth with one plough and following 
it bv another. This, ho observes, is one of the improvements spe- 
cially needed in India, os it is of infinite importance that where 
the sun is so scorching as it is in the tropica, tlie roots of aU plants 
should have as deep a bed as possible.” 

A w'innowing machine, lie thinks, might bo set up in a village 
at small cost nnd could hardly fail to answer, and chaff-cutters 
should bo established at cattle-lialting places, while travelling 
thrashing machines might gradually bo introduced through the 
agency of wealthy proprietors. Ho considers iho introduction of 
the nee-hulling machine of great importance and worth any 
effort that can be made.” On the general subject of improvement 
of Indian agriculture. General Cotton niakos the following impres- 
sivo remarks : In the present stale of afTairs, llio (Jovemment 
must act if anytliing is to be done, llievo being no Agricultural 
Society to press improvements and too large a field for any but 
(xovernmont inlluenco to reach at all and again, remarking on 
the slow and partial appreciation uf any new efforts to ceonomisE* 
agricultural labour, and turn the soil to tlie best account in other 
countries, he observe.*?, “ if so in J^^ngland * * w'hat hope is tlu^re 
of India, unless the (luvernnient goes into the subject in all parts 
of the country, and makes the importance of it fully imderstood 
ria.stly,) “ the only questh)ri seems to be wdielher so much advan- 
tage f an he (h'riveil from better treatment of the land ana the 
economy of labour now Nvusted, as to justify the attempt on a 
larger scale ; and no one who has looked into the result of what is 
called high farming in this count rv (Eiighmd), can question this. 
We are every year more and more astonished with the yichl of 
the* land wdiiell really seems to have no limit.” On receipt of the 
ordc'i* of C}o\ ennih‘nf, the Board called upon all Collectors to 
n‘port, after due coftsid(‘rRtion, what mea.suroH they could suggest 
to attain the end in view' ; and in tlieir replies above recorded 
they have submitted their own views anci those of the various 
intifligent persons, hhiropeiin and Native, with Avhom they hn\j* 
been in comniuniealion. The Prineipal A.ssistant (hdloctor in 
charge of N’izagapatum thinks that noitlier the simple introduction 
nor i‘xhibilion of improved appliances is likely to lead to success. 
'I'he Bajah of \ i/ianagram, hr* says, once experimented witli thi* 
plough sent by (-h>\ eminent, hut nothing has been heard of the 
implement for three years. Mr. SoAvell strongly advocates the 
plan rr*e<»uinir‘iuled hy n predecessor in in the following 

terms : — 

Thr*ro is no doulrt tin* art r»f ngriciiltnrc in Inrlla is entirely empirical 
in this as in odicr things, the iinfivr.s of the country follow the tru- 
(litions of thi ir fiitln iH in full f.iilli mid Hiniplicity ; hiit they art* 
iH Vtr.slow to adopt eliangis which recommend theiiiHclvos to their 
intrrrst in social and rconoiniciil inntti rs. Witness the improve- 
iiieiit in the cull iv«ti<»n of cotton, of indigo, coiTee, and many other 
products. 1 r un conceive nothing more suited to fo«tt(*r and deve- 
lop mi system of iigricultiin! than the institution of model 

farms in selccDrl loea!ili«s. I'ut 1 appnbend that bucIi inirlertnk' 
ings should i)e sujierintinidt'il hy praelical formers from Kngland, 
men thoroughly ncfpiainti rl ^^ith the whole system of erops, manures, 
and Soil, mid III itioted moreovir into (liemi&tiy and (he cognate 
seiene« s. If Ir^ft in ihe Iiainls »»f ainntf iirs, wlullier ('olleetors or 
Ci'iitniionp, I look for nothing but failuic and self-<lecej)tion. 

“ To these farms shonl»l Ir* altarlied, ns iijvprentieis, mohu' of the best lads 
of the I'uropean and Indian ( Irphanagr s. There are BevrTnl 

agricultural schools in JOnglmid, where the training is both praeti- 
eal nnd Mcientitie, and tiny 'ire resorted to with the best result as 
well by those who intr*nd to start in farming with their own capital, 
us by those who design to get llu ir living us bailiffs, larid-ageiitH, 
surveyois, mid the like. 1 am coiitidcnt tliat tlie demand for such 
(juuliiied youth.s \v<uild far exe»*e<t the supply, botli with planters 
nii<l nativ*' laudliolders ; ;Did .«.o by rlegrees ihf* country-fariiiiiig 
would be raised into u Bi'ience.” 

Tin* Cnllcclur of (lodavery ob.servcs : 'Mt i.s not to be expected 
that any nativcH wdll purchasE» tlie machinca luid uao them at their 
own expense, w'ilhout a careful in.speclion and seeing them at 
Avork. Without knowledge how to Avork them, they will not 
introduce them and he suggests that if iinplomcnts are sent for 
exhibition in the di.strict, tJiey should have per.soii8 competent to 
AVork them and explain their .idvantages.” 

The Collector of Ivislna reports that the impre.ssion amongst the 
agricultural popiilulion is Unit JOuropean agi*icultural implements 
are beyond their means and iiiisuited to their system of agriculture, 
eilher iu irrigated or unirrigated land, and to tlieir draught cattle, 
lie add.H, that there is no doubt whatever Unit an unfavourable 
impression has been created by sending inipleinents up-country to 
bo exhibited by unskilled workmen. The exhibitions have been 
failures, the implements have b(‘en broken, and their repairs on the 
sp»)t have proved to be impossible. ‘‘This mode of exhibiting 
improvements in agricultural appliances i%” he observes, “ perfectly 
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TJie rice-hulling machine eet up at Nedumole has been 
II failure, the lease has not been renewed. The Sub-Collector of 
tlio same district observes that even ryots who are well-to-do 
have not the spirit of enterprizo to purchase expensive machines, 
tlie uses and advantages of which are unknown to them, and the 
profits from which, are problematical in their eves. The Collector 
of Nellore states inat all whom he had consulted, including the 
Dcwaii of the liajah of Venkatagherry, agree that the first step in 
tlic matter of improved agricultunil appliances must be taken by 
(lovemment, ^^butoxpreas themselves willing Ui follow the ex- 
ample set by Government.” An experienced agriciilturiat in the 
public sei-vico in that district proposes that to familiarize natives 
with those implements, “ Model Farms under European siinerin- 
t ondenco should be established in each district.” The Sub-Colioctor 
of Ciiddapah deems the establishment of a farm undt^r a practical 
agriculturist the only mode of introducing improved agricultural 
-nppliances to the notice of the people ; but the Collector doubts 
whether even then the present generation would take example 
therefrom.” The Sub-Collector observes that the want of roads 
must long prove an obstacle to tlio introduction of travelling 
machines. The Collector of Madras shows that tlio result of 
holding agricultural exhibitions in creating a demand for improved 
agricultural implements has not hitherto been encouraging.” lie 
doubts, as several others do, whether while labour is cheap and 
plentiful, the use of costly and lai*ge agricultural machines is likely 
10 bo general ; but thinks that persistent endeavours should still be 
made to introduce bettor tools than those now in use, especially 
at the Government Farm at Sj-^dapiit. 

The Collector of North Arcot reports that the universal desire 
is to 800 the implements, &c., that the ryots may judge for them- 
selves. Ploughs wore distributed in ; but “ owing 1o the 
price or some inadaptability to the requirements of the district, 
the/bave not found acceptance.” The Head Assistant remarks 
that whon labour is so cheap and tho number of poor employed in 
agricidture so largo, the introduction of machinery, qua releasing 
superfluous hands, will not be felt but rather denied.’" That “ tho 
richest puttah-holders never look at their tlftlds, while the cleverest 
t’ultivators are the poorest laboun'rs, and therefore are tho most 
opposed to any innovation which might reduce their profits and 
save tho money of their employers.” Tho Oolloctor of Tanjore 
observes that most of tho implements named by General Cotton, 
con, with great advantage, oe introduced, in parts at least of 
Tanjore. “ But,” ho adds, the main difticulty lies in securing 
tho requisite mechanical skill in handling and using iliese imph*- 
ments, by which alone fair results can be attained and tho agri- 
cultural classes convinced of their actual utility and value in 
ensuring a saving of labour.” The Head Aa'^i^tant observes that 
it is mdispensable that we sliould in the tir^it introduction of 
&c., take care that they are only entrusted to tho hand- 
iilled labourers.” Positive liarm is cau.sed by biuigling 
and failure at tho outset.” A large body of mirassidars in tbe 
district have expressed themselves ready to subscribe to get imple- 
ments down, if tho skilled labourers and trained cattle ran be 
found to accompany them. Tlie Ofliciating Collector of Madura 
indents for three sets of implements with persons qualified to 
as 0 and keep lliem in order.” Tic states that tho ryots are un- 
willing to purchase any at present, but considers that if an oppor- 
tunity were afforded them of seeing some of the simpler imple- 
ments properly worked, they are sufficiently iirlelligent and enter- 
prizing to appreciate them, provided the work done in their pre- 
sence shows conclusively that the implements exhibited are well 
raloulatcd to economize labour and develop the resources of the 
land.” Messrs. Yorko and Scott, two practical agriculturists, 
offer some excellent remarks on the kinds of ploughs and otlu^r 
implements required for this country. 

From Tinnovelly the reports are very full. Tho Collector says 
that the universal desire is to see by experiment that the agricul- 
tural implements offered, are more effef'tivo than those in use*. 
Tho zemmdars, ho says, will adopt no change unleuw it be forcibly 
demonstrated that the purchase would pay.” He therefore strongly 
advocates the' establish mont of a Model Farm, fully convinced 
that nothing will really ever be done by making desultory experi- 
ments here and there over the country, such experiments being 
conducted often by men who really uiiderstand very little about 
what they profess to teach.” He recommends that a farm be 
opened in connection with the Jail under the superintendence of 
Dr. Thompson, tho Superintendent. The Acting Sub-CoUeclor 
likewise deprecates “ random trials here and there” of improved 
implements, and urges tho establishment of a Model Farm in each 
district, remarking that the Government would probablv be glad 
f 0 instruct the ryots about many matters connected with farming, 
s.ich as rotation of crops, mwing special crops for the solo use of 
cattle, the use and value of wells and manure in high farming small 
areas of dry land ; all points which the natives require to learn a 
good deal from us about. But to do so, or to secure the adoption 
of improved implements of husband^ or methods of agriculture, 
sucoewul results ** must be systematically and persistently worked 
out before the people.” In a very useful letter. Dr. Thompson, the 

.iperintendent of tho Jail, deprecates the promiscuous transmission 
of new agricultural implements into the district, but urges measures 


^ng adopted to introduce improved method of cultivation and to 
instruct natives in all branches of improved agriculture. He instances 
many serious and wasteful defects in the existing native methodw 
of husbandry in respect to the cultivation, both of rice and dry 
land, which would be remedied by instruction and by observatiou 
of the principles and practice of improved husbandry. Ho urges 

the systematic formation of farms at each district head-quarter sta- 
tion,” m whicli the rearing of live-stock should be combined with 
tillage, and he considers that, with time and care, such farina 
should turn out self-supporting and remunerative. He would at- 
tach one t4) each Jail, and considers that Municipalities also sliould 
establish Model Farms. The Comraiseioner of the HiUs, reporting 
after tho close of his Agricultural Exhibition, states : *^l see 
little prospect of the introduction of modem machinery and 
improved methods of agriculture until a farm has been "estab- 
lished by Government, wherein natives could waU*li the 
working of better implements, and could see tho result of 
improved modes of culture in the standing crops.” He 
observes that there is scarcely a province in I^riissia 
which has not its State Model Farm,” that agricultural institu- 
tions are in other countries maintained or aided by the State,” and 
that ** with a view to satisfactoiy progress in the general improve- 
ment of agriculture in the Presidency, tbe State must be prepared 
to stop in, and take the initiative by the establishment of Practical 
Farms.” Mr. Breeks describes the miserable deficiencies in agricul- 
ture on tb(3 Hills, notwithstanding great capabiliti/^s, and he places 
on record a memorandum by Lord Tweeddale, and one by Mr.A eteri- 
nary Surgeon Thacker, on the subject of breeding cattle, and adds, 
“ no attempt to introduce modem agricultural appliances or to 
improve the breed of cattle will meet with real success, until the 
Government take the matter in hand and secure tho services of a 
practical agriculturist to show the way as suggested by His T^nrd- 
ship.” Ijord Tweeddale is of opinion that, “it is of the greatest 
consequouco that everything should be well considered and carried 
out profitably, before Natives or Europeans are invited to follow 
the example set by Government.” The Collector of South Canai*a 
states lliat tho cultivators of that district are thoroughly alive lo 
their own interests and ready to take advantage of useful imph*- 
nionts, but that it is necessary that they should be exhibited beiore 
lh(*m in full work lo enable them to judge of the advantage of 
using them. He thinks that the casual exhibitions hitherto tried 
are soon forgotten and fail to convince, and suggests that acruiaiii- 
tanco with mechanics and the principles of agriculture might be 
made part of the curriculum of study necessary to obtain employ- 
ment m tho Revenue Department of the public service. Mr. Pflie- 
derer, to whom the Board are mueh indebted for his interesting 
coiumimication, after noticing various defects in agricultural proces- 
ses, now sufficiently obvious and their remedies, remarks — “but sueli 
improvements, if they shall be effective, ought to be demonstrated 
ttd (xndosj and not merely by pamphlehs and publications. A 
Government farm in each district, under intelligent supervisors and 
carried on on enlightened principles, might indeed bo a groat 
blc.ssing, and would be certain to lead lo a gradual, but sure deve- 
lopment, of the count ly' and its resources in every respect. Simple 
importation of foreign agricultural implements is not enough. They 
must be adopted to tho requirements of the soil, climate, caltb\ 
and pi'ople ; it must be demonstrated by real ust* how to be used 
Mith advantage, how to be treated, and to be kept up.” 

The Ci^yctor of Malabar remarks: “The more wealthy agri- 
culturists would go lo tho expense of providing themselves with 
improved implements were tney satisfied of the advantages to be 
derived.” And Mr. T^ogin considers that tin*}' are qi*ite us ready to 
do so AS the people of England. lie notices the waste of manure, 
the indifferent ploughing, &c., and considers that the value t»f 
improved agriculture must be demonstrated to tho people by 
actual experiment. In his opinion, what is required is some in- 
stitution where tbe people ma^ be taught by actual experiment 
tho many methods and tlie use of the many machines and imple- 
ments employed in agriculture. “It is foolish,” ho adds, “to 
suppose that the methods and implements in use elsewhere will 
be equally well-adapted to this country ; but the people, if pro- 
perly used, could contribute very largely to the practical w'orking 
out of the qiiestions that would arise simply by criticizing where 
methods ana implements in use elsewhere are practically experi- 
mented with in India. Wliat is required is a school to wnicJi 
at least at first all classes should have free access.” Thus from 
every quarter, and with the autliority of all best qualified to 
jiidj^, there is an almost unanimous opinion and desire that at- 
Umtion should now be seriously given to raising tho status uf 
agriculture in this country, to promoting its efficiency, 
and to giving a vigorous impetus to the improvement and 
study of practical farming. The Board believe that this cannot 
be done without the interposition of Government. I'he advan- 
tages to be derived from a scientiffc knowledge of agriculture in 
a country whore three-fourths of the people live directly thereby 
and tho public revenues are mainly dependent thereon, cannot be 
denied or exaggerated, however, existing shortcomings may be 
excused and excellencies in the traditional methods of culture 
admitted. In this matter, as in any other great system of popular 
education, it is neceesory at least at first that the Government 
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nhould intervene^ and by their example enliat the sympathy of the 
zemindanand the weli-to«do landholders; through whom improved 
systems may gradually be transmitted to the lower Glasses of the 
proprietary and tenantry. There are no doubt many who only 
need encouragement to take \ip agriculture as a science, and to 
learn, by what tiiey ought to do. The vast and steadily 

increasing revenue which is drived from the cultivation of the 
country, and the stimulus imparted by largely enhanced prices to 
the demand for lan^, and the investment of capital in the spread 
of agriculture, seem to indicate that the time has fully come when 
the Govomment should take decided action for the promotion of 
agriculture, and adopt a system for the gradual advancement 
(jf agricultural education, intelligence, and knowledge, for the 
improvement of indigenous stock, and for the dovelonrocni of 
the resources of our fertile, but neglected, over-worked soIIa 
T he obligation has been fully acknowledged by the Secretary 
of State and other Admiuistiatious in India, and is countenanc- 
ed by the example of all civilized Statea The Board resolve 
therefore to take this opportunity of earnestly urging the uecesrity 
of establishing eAicient ModorFarms with classes for practical 
instruction. The first might be at once established in counccliou 
with the now' flourishing rarm at Sydspet ; and, as soon as Super- 
intendents have been trained to take charge of them, similar Model 
Farms on a smaller scale might bo established in each district for 
the study and encouragement of local agriculture, adapted to its 
peculiarities in respect to soil, climate, and natural condition. 
Uasses for elementary instruction in agricultural science might 
also be formed in connection with zillah schools. The advantages 
to bo gained by such persistent and systematic efforts need not be 
discussed in the face of the examples set by England, Ireland, 
I’russia, and the Colonies. Possibly loc^ Agricultural Societies in 
great measure, independent of State-aid, might spring up in such 
districts as Vizagapatarn (under the patronage of the Vizianagram 
zemindar), Tanjore, Malanar, &c. As above noticed, there is in 
fhe Government Farm at Sydanet the means of making a begin- 
ning. - The Superintendent who has recently joined it is a thorough- 
ly trained and scientific agriculturist, and his experience has 
satisfied him and the Farm Committee that Model Farms can bo 
established with a reasonable hope of their being made self- 
supporting. What is now required is 1 hat the Superintendent’s 
ability — lie holds a diploma of the Iloyal Agricultural College — 
may be still further utilized by the establishment of an agricul- 
tural school in connection with the farm, where overseers and 
labourers may bo trained, and whence they may be sent up-coiuitry 
as the means of extending operations to other districts become 
available. Sliould the Government see fit to express their general 
approval of this proposal, the Board are prepared to make an 
fstiinate of the probable cost, and to lay d<)>vn detailed rules f<ir 
tJio management of such farms and classes. They entirely concur 
in. the almost unanimous expression of opinion against the 
continuance of such desultory experiments as have 11111161*10 been 
made wdth a view to improve the agriculture of the country, and 
are satisfied that more harm than good is done by them. As re- 
gards implements and mucliines, the Board believe, that what are 
wanted at the present time are such modifications of tlio simplest 
implements, (e. g.^ ploughs, drills, cultivators, &c.,) as render tillugo 
more efficient by increasing the productive powers of the soil at a 
modPA'citc costf rather th ’n such as economize labour. Labour and 
animal power arc still abundant and cheap, and muj^ for a long 
time, successfully compete with steam as applied to wage in this 
country, Mr. llobertson’s experience will no doubt soon enable 
him to prepare a list of all such implements as arc likely to be 
practically useful on an Indian Farm, and to suggest modifications 
to adapt them to the peculiarities of this country. For example, 
on the Government Farm at Sydapet it is foimd that even with 
high lifts water can be raised fond that too with far greater eco- 
nomy, certainty, and regularity) by bullock power and picottah 
than by the stenm lift, comparatively large as the stream raised by 
it is. Indeed, the great cost of fuel, and the expense of tedious re- 
pairs, &c., preclude the use of the latter altogether. In native hands 
up-country the use of any such machine is simply out of the 
question. Erected on a Government Model Farm the chances are 
tnat a steam water-lift would swamp all profits from wet agricul- 
ture, and probably repel rather than attract the attention of native 
agriculturists to iiupi'oved appliances. There ore no doubt special 
localities where such a machine might be useful and economical, 
but the conditions of any such locality must be a subject of special 
consideration, and a careful estimate should be made before attempt- 
ing any such expensive appliance. For some time to come, however, 
it womd bo better to di^ard steam-pumps altogether. The steam- 
plougii is, so far as the Board can jud^, unsuited to tho pre- 
sent conmtions of the countiy. Though applied to agriculture it is 
not really an implement used by tho apicultural population in the 
less weaUhy countries of Europe. Capitalists or la^ proprietors in 
England, invest capital in what is more or less a commercial specu- 
lation, and contract to do the ploughing at so much an acre. In this 
Presidency, the Government' alone is for the present in such a posi- 
tion OiS a large landed proprietor as would admit of its owning and 
working a steam-plough, and the Board are not disposed to advo- 
cate any experiment in this direction at present. Even in Eng- 


land it b not an easy thing to start and maintain a stoam-plough 
in remunerative working, exceut in wealthy dishicts witli large 
fams ; and the cost of cultivalion even then (widi cheap coal and 
skilled labour in abundance) exceeds wbat it b possible for the 
dry land in thb country to pay. The Board obsor^^e, from a recent 
Journal of the lioy^d Agnqyltut-al ^Society, that the Duko of Nor- 
thumberland s tenantry pay 10 aliillings an acre for the ploughixq;’ 
of their land. In some places as much as 14 to 10 shillings is 
paid. This operation is done on the Government Farm at 
Sydapet, with powerful cattle and Ilansome^s improved ploughs 
at Is. Oa. to 2s. an acre ; and the ordinary charge in tliis country 
b from Oc/. to 2s. (0 annas to one Uupee). It would probably iu>t 
cost Govern meut less than 15s, to 20s. on acre to plough in tluM 
country with an improved staam-plough ; and there b no part of 
the country where the ryots could be induced to pay for it. It 
must be further borne in mind that there are few dbtncts in which 
such a machine could be moved in tho absence of roads ; and it is 
probably wholly unsuited to wot agriculturo which alone could 
afford to pay sucli largely enhanced rates, HuDing-mochines U)o 
should be discarded from the category of amcultural implements. 
Hulling rice is a manufacturing pi'ocess. It takes the place that 
milling does in England, or garbling coffee and preparing it for ex- 
port does in this country. The producers do not hull their poddy 
lor the market. It is purchased as paddy by tho dealers, and can 
best be carried in this form, and it is hulled for the market or at 
tho port of shipment by a special class of labourers with great skill 
and at reasonable rates. At Madras, liimercab of paddy uro issued 
to the hullors, who return (1 mercala of well cleaned and unbro- 
ken rice, and sometimes onc-half of the husk also. Up-country the 
rate is cheaper. There is no doubt that a suitable ricc-hulling 
machine is a great desideratum in Madras ; but it is for capitalists 
and manufacturers to turn their attention to this matter rather 
than farmers and agriculturists. Probably tho linns who (uncord- 
ing to General Cotton) are using machinery in Burmah, are large 
exporting firms. These are the proper persons to interest them- 
selves aoout hulling-raochines. It has been found impossible t<i 
use the rice-huller at the farm. It requires steam-power ; and a 
largo capital would have to be invested in tho purchase of rice to 
keep it employed. 'J’ho same may bo said of bone-crusliing. It is 
scarcely a farm operation. It is much to be desbed that there 
were bone-crushing factories all over a country like India wherry 
lime is so deficient in tho soil, but this unwholesome manufiu'ture 
must not be thrown on the agricultural institutions of the country. 
It is a significant fact that although the export of bones from 
Madras to Ceylon is very large, no crushing-machinc has yet been 
set up in Madras to reduce their bulk and so fiicilitate stowage. 

Tho Board decidedly approve of Rg;riculturo os an occupation 
for convicts, but do not consider that .Tail Farms could ever taae tJu^ 
place or properly answer the purpose of the Model Forms, the 
establishment or which they are now iid vocal ing as a means for 
raising the status of agriculture and enlisting the interest of the 
well-to-do classes, .tail Parms cannot be public institutions, open 
to the inspection und participation of the people, and the associa- 
tion might tend to degrade rather (lion idevalo the subject in the 
eyes of the people. At the same time they are of opinion that 
arniiige men ts might well bo made with tho co-operation of the 
P'arm (committee for instructing .fail Overseors and Beputy Jailors, 
under Mr. Robertson’s supeiinlendence, or trained workmen might 
bo sent by the Cjpmmitteo to instruct prisoners in tho use of im- 
nroved implements at tho various Jails ; but any efforts that are to 
be made to affect the agriculture of the country pennanently must 
bo systematic and persistent under sucli complete ond established 
organization as shall command succeas. There is much to be learnt 
of tlio Agricultural conditions of this country before European 
science can be applied to their improvement, and ibis knowledge 
cannot be gained without some opportunity of study and experi- 
ment at Model Farms and careful oDSorvations. Tlic Board learn 
that already zemindars and others are sending their ploughmen 
and farm labourers to be instructed at the Government Form in 
the use of improved implements of various de-scriptions. Th<i 
Maharajah of \izianaprram, the Zemindar of Calastri, tne Jaghirdar 
of ^Vmi, and some of the Mira.ssidnrs of Tnnioro hayo set the 
example, and it can hardly be doubled that with greater facilities 
of education within their own distriets veiy many substantial ryots 
would gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of studying the 
various improvements in agriculture introduced by other nations. 


Order thereon by the Government of Fort St, George^ — No, 1657, 
daXed 22nd Se/Xember 1871, 

Tub Government have recently reviewed the report of the 
Sydapet Farm Committee for 18C9-70 and 1870-71, and have re- 
corded their satisfaction witli the very valuable results which 
have been attained under tho skilful management of Mr. 
^bertson, the Superintendent. They consider that the time has 
now come when the Government may, with confidence and 
advant^e, extend their operations oyer a wddor field, and afford to 
the aericultural interests of this Presidency those benefits and aids 
whicn are being extended to them in other parts of India, 
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roiiMos are Open to Government for this purpose. They 
ijjiirht inau>furate operations on a large scale, ana endeavour to 
.'vliibit the results of higli fanning over wide areas, with expen- 
machinery and establishments in a momier to attract 
I ir*' rvots ; but they are confident that no real good would be 
from such a course, and that it would rather tend to dis- 
i ourai:'‘ entcimrisc. They prefer the loss ambitious method of 
I ^tul)lishing Model Farms of moderate si/e in several localities, 
wi^htiu* view' of demonstrating to tlie rvot the practicability of 
» sensible improvimients hv means quite within his rtWdi. 

rio* distinct objects at wdiich the Goveriinunt wmidd aim may be 
» j)ilonii/ed ns follows : — 

( ] ) To aseirt'iiii hy ixisriiuent t^c proper use of rotation in crop.s in 
thi** eouiitry, 

iJ) To iotrodur.' the system of root oi gn-eii crops in lit ii of faliu^v, 
>\itIiout urLifieial iirigatioii. 
l.t I T'o introduee new rrojis. 

( 1 ) T'o provitfe new kiiidu of seed, and fresh .**ei*d for the crops now 
cultivated. 

) To uiakt! experimenta in the use of water for the ouIlivati«ni of crops 
now termed “ dry” crops, and for raising; jirasses and other to 
he used na fodder 

|i». ) T'o make experimenta in the use of lime and other manures — mineral 
and animal. 

(7 ) To introduce new and improved implemeiits of niial lahoiir. 

(S. ) To improve the working cuttle, aliecp, hoises, and othci vaiieties of 
live Mtoek lu the country. 

It i.s ovid»'nt from the foregoing tlnit tlie .scheme will ho mainly 
• for the iinpi’uvemeiit of dry cultivation ; and although wet 
c .llivalion is incidentally afTcctcu with rcfenuice to seed and iin- 
>h‘inent.s of labotir, still the main objects of inquiry and experi- 
ij» lit are dry grains and unirrigated products, cottcui, silk, tobacco, 
mligo, wool, (Jtc. I’liere can he little doubt that tlie cultivation 
>f rice and of ifio Rugav-canw is w'ell practistnl, and a duo econom 
"f water in the only point w'hioh need attention at present in rt 
:;ard to it. Jlegard lieing lincl to the number of ohjeels in \iew a 
.ihovo indicated, tln^ (iovm'uiut'nt consider that the pri>po8e 
I'.iriu.s aJiould he : 

f I ) of rousidcialjh nrca ; (2>, in ditTen'ut climates ainl at different eleva- 
li »us ; (T), and plac. d conveniently with reference to water sup[>l>, mincial.s, 
iiMikvls, and cuuimunications. 

T*he area the Government consider should \h\ not loss than 20(1 
leres for each farm, for although it may not at lirst b« expedient 
lo reclaim and eullivah* more than ioi) aere.s in each, slill the 
ndtlitiomil cost of securing the largiu* ar*‘a will he immaterial, and 
I he eommaiid of means for future expinsioi; is eminently de.sir- 
ahle. The extent not immediately required f<'r Go\ernment 
purpo^ea might proliahlv h“ lea'ted out at > early rents, or might lie 
ii'.ed hir pasiuiv, growtli of firewood, Jce. 'I'he h»ealiiir'S which for 
I Me pre.sent iipjUMVe (hemselve.s to ( rov(*rurneiit for the l'!.vperiui(‘n- 
l il or Model harm.s nre the disi riels of IJellarv, ( 'oimhatore, and 
rnmevelly. Shoulil it hereafter li.* (humied desirable to add a 
tmirih farm, it iniylit he placed in Salem Thru mahal, or perhaps 
h\ preference ill Ganj.im, where it would be necessihle to tlie 
p 'liple of \ j/a-j-apatam. These districts are conijiaratively liaek- 
w.ikI and inhnhileclin part by Ooriyas, the lea.st dt'velojied of the 
p. nple of tin' and in part by hill-tribes, almost destitute of 

lev JMilliire. IhiL the dislriel.s have great eapjihiblies, tln‘ climate 
i ^ f.ir more temjieiMte Ihiiii what j)re\ails in Itie re.st of the 
lb'“.^iJencv, and is jirohahly speci}i!l\ .suitable for the culture of 
imligo. The primary «d)ji*ct of tlie Jlelhirv farm should he the 
< 111 ti vat ion of cotton, and the experimental use of varietic's of .M»'ed, 
methods of cullniv, and mechanical )>roces.ses ; but a portion only 
of the area .should he of the “ black cotton .soil,” and the remainder 
slnuild iiicludt^ other varieties of .soil adapted for nii.scclhineou.s 
tillage. It will be an es.scnlial condition of .selection that sfune 
portion of the area shall have menii.s of irrigatiiai, cither fnun u 
w» ll-supplied lank, or from reliable well.s, or at least that water 
duill he attainable at such rea.sonahle depth as to allow of wells 
being sunk luid worked without extravagant e.xpense. In Goiiii- 
h.itoro the special ohject.s slioidd he si Ik -culture, the gn)wTli of 
tohiiiMM) and C'otton, the breed of .sheep, and perhaps tlie breed of 
l:ors(*s, and, with the.se in ahcw', attoiitioii will he directed in tho 
-Iretion of a site to th(‘ Fuilability of tho .soil for the cultivation 
f tho mulberry and of tobacco, and to a command of water for * 
rul sing green-crops for tho sustonanco of livo-stock. Tin? farm 
.'bould, by prcfcrcnco, be at a high elevati<ui. In 1miio\ellv the 
]).'rition will bo soleotod partly, but not chiotly or e.xelu.Mvelv, 
v^ilh refercin u to experimental cotton cultivation. Tho farm xvill 
I* ' for general cxpernnental cultivation, in wdiich cotton wdll lut^e 
:» part, and in whicli rogiird will also be had to tobacco, seiiini, <5cc^ 

( n selecting the sites fur those farms tho Oovorninout do not 
-b "iro that the require men t of tirst-ralt^ quality of soil, of xvhHte\eT 
' itt'gory should bo insisted on. It wdll be sufficient that the land 
bf uf fair avenigo quality, that its situation shall enjoy at least an 
.ivcrage rain-fall as compared with the rest of the district, and that 
i lu n* shall bo somo partial water-supply obtainable from a channel, 

.1 t.uik, or from wells. A site will, of course, be selected con\e- 
nc ntly placed as regards roads and existing orpn>jected railways, 

III 1. ii' possible, within easy distance of u fair market for the farm- 


produce, including meat. The neighbourhood of limestone of a 
quality fit to be burned for agricultural purposes would be desirable 
but not indispensable. The experiments made at the Madras Farm 
in the use of lime are encour^ng, except as to cost of preparation. 
These District Experimental Farms will be placed in connection 
with the Hydapet farm, and under tho superior management of Mr. 
Kobertson, in whom the Government possess an officer admirably 
iltted for the post, and who adds to uis other acquirements, as a 
scientiffc and practical agriculturist, tho great advantage of several 
years* experience of India, popularity with natives, and a thorougli 
appreciation of the fact that tho experiment to be successful, must 
be economically conducted. Mr. Kobertsou's present engagement 
expires on 10th October 1871. and from that date his sSarv will 
be raised to Its. 7(X) monthly, with horse allowance of Its. 80 
monthly, and his travelling expenses when absent from the Presi- 
dency on duty. He will retain his residence on the %dapet Farm, 
free of rent. Mr. llobertson xvill come under the iJncovenantecl 
Service Rules, regarding leave of absence and pension, and his service 
will date from the commencement of his original engf^emeut. llis 
duties will be to have the superior management of afl the Govern- 
ment Farm.s which may be established now or hereafter, the superin- 
tendents in immediate charge being his subordinates ; to prescribe 
the course of operations, and to train the apprentices who may be 
placed under him for the superior charges. The Government have 
entire conlidcnce in Mr. Robertson s competency for this important 
duty. - • 

The general siiporviaion of tho agricultural experiment will be 
placed undor the Board of Revenue, through wliom Mr. Robert- 
son will, in ordinary course, submit hia reports and address 
Government. But bis reports on the individual district farms lie 
xvill forward to tho Board, through tho Collectors of the districts 
to whicli they refer, so os to keep those officers informed of the 
progress of the local experiment, and to allow them the opportu- 
nity of recording any n* marks they may wish to make. Mr. 
Itobertson will unde rsf and that the Government expect him to 
consult fully with the Collectors as to all action in their respective 

districts. 

The direct management of each farm will be conducted under’ 
Mr. Robert .-i^orrs orders by a Native? Superintendent on n salary of 
Ps. JdO monthly, rising to a maximum of R.s, 200 by annual in- 
evfinents of Rs. 25. To provide the neces.Rary agency tho 
Government, re.'^olve to establisli four native Apprenticeships at once, 
jiiid to Riliicli It) 1 horn salarie.s of Rs. 40 monthly, with lodging 
on lilt' Sythipel harm, ami to instniet the ( kdh'ctors of Bellarv, 
(.kiiiiihalore, and Tirinevellv, to select for them from tlie ryot- 
class t)f llu ir rt'spective districts, or from some class comu'cted 
with tlu' land, each om? young man, of ago between Iri and 20 
years, of gtiod constilutitui and ])os.Me.s.ring a colloquial kmowledgo 
of lOiiglisli, who Jiiay lie wrilling to enter into tne engiigeiiKuit, 
'rin' p()st.s of I’ anil Superintt'iident will be given to the best 
qiialilied A])j>reiili(*(‘s at the end of three years’ training. The 
(kdlectors will also proceed to select iu their respective districts 
one or more l)!o(*ks of land, either w^iste or cultivated, extending 
approximately to 200 acre.s, and fulfflling tlie conditions al)Ov«' 
.specilit'd to serve, as an Fxporinjcnlal Farm. Tho land being in- 
dicated, Mr. Itobertson x\ill be deputed to visit tho site and 
report upon it. llo will submit to Government through tin* 
Ikiard of Itevenuo — 

% 

G-) A rou.i;h estimate of lliL' cost of oMablishing an Kxporimcntiil Farm 
ef the flimensioas prcscrilK’d, coiilempluting, in the lirst iiibtniice, 
the cuUiviition of 100 acres. 

(2 ) ^ i;cnei;il estimate of an npproxiaiiitc ch.aractcr of the probable per- 
jiuuient charge which will ho incurred for establish meijt.«i, incluil- 
iiig his own sjilary at tho (lovenimeiit Farm at Sydapet, and nttlie 
three rnivineial Farms, making provision for four students at lh« 
Sydapet Fanil. 

(X) Fu»posuls for the reclamation ar. I manogciiieiit of the thriic projeclid 
Farms until they can be placed in charge of their pornirfiient Native 
Superintendents. It may be presumed that the requisite buildingi 
could not be raised, amt the necossary improvements perfected in 
less tiian two years from tlie present time. 

A.r to the source whence the funds for this ngricultural experi- 
ment shall bo derived, tho Government are of opinion tliat the 
Surplu.s (’uttle Trespass or Pound Fund funiishes a suitable and 
Hullieient provision. Act I. of 1871 provides that tJiis “surplus 
.shall be ajiplied, under tlie orders of tlie Local Government, to tho 
comstructiou and repair of roads and bridges, and to other purposes 
of public utility,” and the Government consider that tho object 
in qucHtion is a most appropriate purpose on which to employ part 
of the fuiulM. The buaget for the current year estimates that an 
unapplied bnlonco of Pound Fimds of Rs. 77, (KX) will remain at its 
close, after allowing for a liberal allotment for roads and bridges, 
and tlie demands on tlie balance for the Experimental Farms cannot 
possibly be large for the remainder of this year. The contribution 
from this source for roads, &c., in aid of Local Funds will not here- 
after need to be on so liberal a scalo oa hitherto, and the Govern- 
ment do nob doubt that anmle means bo available for develop- 
ing the present scheme. 'Jjioy commit it to Mr. Robertson, and to 
the Board of Revenue, and District Officers, with the confident 
anticipation tlmt no efforts will be spared to ensure success, and in 
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full hope of valunble iv.siilts beinpf attained for the improvement of 
the country. 


MR. LOGIN’S EXPLIUMENTS. 

^ 

Col. Alex. Taylor^ C.B.y R. F, Offy. Secy, to GoH.y 
Punjaby Pithlic Works Bemrtment; to the Offg. Secretartf 
to GovenimeMy Putifaby No. S 03 C, dated Lahore, ilth Xovember 
1871. 

By deeiro of Hie Honor the Lieutenant-Qovenior, tlic uiuh‘r.sij:n- 
ed has the honour to forward, for disposal in Civil Hopivrtment, 
Superintending’ En^ieers (2iid Cirelo) No. 74(1. V., of the 8th 
current, forwavdinjj Mr. Login’s report on cotton cultivation. 


Fro 7 ti T, Logldy CA’., F,ll,S.E.y M. InM, V.hJ,, P.W. 

DepartmeiUy India; to the Superintending Engineer, (Lnl 

Circle,) Umballa, dated 20th Octibor 1871. 

During my late inspection tour at tlie end of Soptemlier, I 
visited niy several experimental cotton fiokls nl(»ng the Urand 
Trimk Road between this and Delhi, and, in conlimmtion of iiiy 
reports on the experiments of last year. 1 heg to submit a report 
of the success whicli has attended iny experiments this season up 
to the present. ^ 

Xo, 1 expcrinietUtd cotton field, 20 niilcH from Delhi ; agreement 
vnth Zeniindars.—'Vhe^ first i" in the comuouiul of the rest house 
at Rai, on the 20th mile of tlie mad from Delhi. The agreement 
with the zemindar who cultivated it was tlial lie got the land rent 
free and the produce, lie supplying all tlie labour; so tlmt in fact 
tliis experiment coat nothing but .supervision, which the Suh- 
Ororseer could do without any los.s to (ilov'eriimtint. 

Area of thU field. — The area <»f this (ield is square feet, 

or 22(5 square feet over three-fourdia of an acre ; hut as there are 
two trees which overshadow the (i(‘l(l, and have thus stunted the 
neighbouring plants, the correct area is about exactly tliree- 
I'ourths of an acre. 

* Details of cidtioation of ditto. — The 8(»il, which is rather good 
and has been imder grass for .sevej’al years, was not manured, but 
inigated. The ploughing began on the 28tli .May, and was 
ploughed six time.s, and the ridges, 11 fecM. apart, wer(‘ thrown up 
as before described, when the first wait ering was given ; and on 
the 10th of Juno the .sovv’ing of tlio .seed wa.s put in at twai feet 
apart in the usual manuer, and tbr<ie .seer.s fourteen cliittueks were 
expended, or lOJ lbs per acre. Tfils operation was completed on 
the 12tli by one cooly ; so the extra outlay on this only anniunts 
to about 0 annas per acre, while the .seed would not eo.st 1 annas 
more ; thu.s the .saving on sr'ed alone would pay f«)r .sowing. 
The field has been ■watered since the .sowing five times, or in all 
six waterings, and the weeding has been dom* four tiiues in all. 

Present state of ditto. — Tliere arc at pre.seiit plants, which 

average four to fiv'e feet higli, and no plant was permitted to 
exceed five feet, so a.s to iiuiko them to give out a number (if 
branches. The effect ha.s lieeii tliat, after counting a j lumber uf 
plants, it was found tluit each plant gave off about seven branehe.s, 
and each bmncli about lo twig.-^, while on each of the.se tluire, 
are some three or four pods ; so it can b(3 easily imagined that 
the whole field is now thi(!kly covered. 

Probable yidd. — The natives .say that the yield wfft he about 
]/> mauiids of kapas,” which is now selling at nine Meevs per 
rupee; so this at once repro.sents a sum equal to its. (>(5-10-8, 
or nearly £0 sterling per acre, while the expenditure cun in no 
way exceed £2, leaving a profit of OoO per cent. 

UlthncUe results. — Siirpri.sing us tlie.se figures may appear, yet 
they arc not more so than seeing the field itself, and jirove to my 
miiid, if I ever had any doubts, that India can and will compete 
with the world in the'producc of this great staple of industry. 

Opinions of the natives regarding this system of ealtication , — 
Fortunately on this occasion I left the zeiiiiiuhir to supply the 
.seed himself, so the next field to miilc, which this man aUn’ lias 
under cottoft, can at once be compared with mine ; and it Is all the 
more so that, for reasons I cannot attempt to explain, my cotton 
])lants, some six weeks ago, throw out a mnnliev of red blos.soms 
while in next field they were yellow or white ; so the people all 
.said I have brought the seed from foreign coiintrie.s, tul the 
zemindar convinced them that he himself supplied the seed. 
Now, however, the blossoms are yellow and white, and v cry few 
red ones remain ; so all doubt on the question of seed lias vani.shed. 

They fear enhanced land rent, — Conceniing my objects in making 
the experiments, 1 regret to say tliat the old story still prevails, 
though I think not so imiversally as it did last season, namely, that 
[ am making these experiments witli the view of enhancing the 
land revenue, which is, in the Delhi and Kurnol districts, now 
being settled, as the people see that I am in no way connected 
with this department ; so I ti ust next year a number of zemindars 
will be induced to tiy tbe Egyptian system themselves, — and in 
one instance this has* been done. 

Experinysnt conducted by a zemindar. — Near Lnrsowli, at the 
32nd mile from Delhi, Lalla Narain Dass, my Assistant, got a 
ZQmindar to try a small patch, about onc-fourtb of a bcegah, on the 


Egyptian system. — tJiis man having seen tlie wheat experinieiit at 
Lnrsowli last cold season. He hovv'ever did not do the sowing 
properly, and it was rather late in the season also. The Sub^ver- 
I seer, however, by judicious thinning, was able to make something 
of it, though the zemindar thought all was ruined by so doing, and 
the yield will probably exceed 200 lbs per acre ; but, being private 
property, I cannot have the power of testing the yield of tlife field. 
It was liowever most gralin'ing to me to see tJic plciused counto- 
nance of this zemindar when I visited this field, and to hear him 
j say that, tliough by my plan there wore not one-fourth the 
number of nhints, yet it was doogna fidah (twice ns profitable) 
than the old system. He said ho w'oiild try a lot of cotton next 
year, and tluit lie would have one of his fields sown with wheat 
j this rubbee, now iil hand. 

! Faronrable iniio^ssinns on (he natioe vnltiviitors. — From the above, 

: tlierefove, it will be 8(‘en that a‘ good inipiv.sbion is being made on 
I the minds of the native cultivatoiv, wliich, if encouraged, cannot 
but lead to .sali.sfaclory iv.siills, — and this in a much shorter space 
of time than many are prepared for, — ns f(‘w pi'ople are more alivo 
to tlieir own inlertvsts than tlie niitive.s of Intlia, once it is clearly 
shovvni tliem that thi.s or that i.s profitable. 

Favourable impressions on the ncUioe cidtivators. — In fact, my 
iSub-Ovei-si*er, Zoolficav, says IhaL a great number of zemindars 
have vi.sited the iield.s near Ambala, iind hundreds uf them say 
they will try this ay.sttuu next season ; .so all that appears wanting 
is encourageiiK'iit in some- shape or other, — such as remissions of 
land rent for the first sea.son wiiere tliey give tlie system a trial. 

No. 2 e.\ peri mental field, 18 miles from AmhaUi ; giving details, — 
To return to tlio cotton fields near Ambala at the J02nd mile, or 
18 miles out of the .station. A zemindar, called Sulioo, was per- 
suaded to give Iiis field for trial, In; getting all tlie produce, and 
I guaiiuiteeing him against any loss. Tlie Held mea.siires 130 by 
i)o J 2, •3o0 square feet, or two-sevenths of an acre nearly. The 

field was watered on the 22nd May J >^71, ploughed four times, 
and, after making the furrow.s, the seed was put in the same 
as ill other cases two fet't apart on the ridge.s, on the 27th May. . 
Nine days after, tlie plant.s had all sprung up, when manure was 
.spnuid over the flidd, and on the 0th Jimo tliis li(‘ld got a water- 
! iiig*; >0 ns (he rains began th(» following day, tlieUi was no more 
watering till September, when it got vvatcjr twice ; but during tho 
, interval it had been weeded four tiine.s, and twice more in S(‘p- 
i tember, or in all six times ; and on the 24th Juno a little more 
I uiamire wa.s spread over this field. 

1 No. 2 eAperimentnl field, 18 miles from Ambala ; giving details,-^ 

' Ij) to tho end uf July thi.s was the most promising field of all, — 
tlie ])lnnty looked like goo.sberrv bu.she.s, but on the 2iid August 
, the Hood cau.sed by the overilow of the Markunda river found its 
way to lhi.s field, six miles away from llio river, and stood at a 
height of three K‘et above tlic groin id for III roe day.s. This in- 
; juivd all the plant.s very much, killing lU'arlv one-fourth of them ; 

' hut t li ere .still remains' l,o(Xj h-oin two and a half to .seven feet 
; liigli ; .so ill spite of the injury done by llie Hood, the yield is ex- 
}>ected to be at the rate uf .’500 lbs. of clean cotton per acre, as each 
I plaift lias on an average about blo.s.soms, — one as many as 
! 27*> of tliiMii. ]*ii;king began on lotli September, and the first 
, mouth -U .seers of kapuis” had lieen collected, or about the rate 
: of ^0 lb.s. of clean cotton per acre. 

jVo, ;{ r.ryrrimcntfdfi'dd, u:i(h }jhotogi\iph attached . — At mile 
108tli, or 12 111 ileS from Ambala, is aiiollier field, juea.su ring' I.'IS 
by 1(7 - 13,38(5 square f('et, or about live-si xlecnt ha of an acre. 
This Held wa.s once immured, three times watered, and foiu* tiiiiefl 
weeded. Fp to the Kith October tlie yield of “ kapa.s” was half a 
maund ; and tlie probable yield will, it is said, !)»' over three 
maiiiids, or 80 lbs. tif clean cotton, which gives a rate of 2o(3 lbs. jicr 
acre of clean cotton. 

.Vo. 3 e.rperina fdal field, with photograph aitto fn d : native 
opinion and increased length of fibre , — 'Plii.s (ield also got Hooded^ 
wliicli injured the plants considerably ; yet for nil that, to cennparc 
this field with tho.se sown on tho native system near it, is mo.st 
satisfactory, or, as the owner of the Held said to me, it wa.s a 
capital lurkceb." What perhaps pleased me here, most of all, 
ww to find that the Icngtli of staple of my cotton, grown from tho 
Babalgurh seed of last year, exceeded tho leugtli of tliat grown ou 
the native plan at least oiie-tliird. 

.Vo. 4 experinienial field, mill photograph aft ached, next 
field is situated at tluj llUh mile, or nine miles from Ambala, on 
the land attached to a European re.st-liousc. The gi-ound is good, 
and has been uud»‘r givws for the last ten years ; and tliis experi- 
mental Held measures 105 by 100 = 10,500 square feet, or nearly 
nine-twentieths uf an acre. Phe peculiarity about this field is that 
it was neither luanurod or irrigated,— only weeded six limes. 
There are 3,000 plants, none exceeding eight feet, or lt*s.s than two 
feet in height ; andrf)ne of them lias had no less then 370 blos-sonia 
—the least being eight, the average being about 150 ; and tho 
height of tho plants averaging about four feet. 

No. 4 cxperiimntal field, with photograph attached ; native, opinion. 

Up to the 10th instant the yield has been from this field one 

maund 10 seers of “ kapas, ” and from foiu' to five maunds are ex- 
pected, or for a whole acre say ten jnaunds, which would give an 
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average of clean cotton of 200 lbs. per acre. The zemindars have 
perhaps been more murprisod at the result of this experiment than 
with any other, as it proves that care is the great thing required; 
and many say that they will next year sow one-fourtn the area 
with cotton, and bestow four times the care on it^ and still ^t the 
same yield ; thus they will have the remaining three-fourths 
for other crops. 

Total area of ex}yerhmnt(il fields^ aiui probahle results , — 
Not to lose flight of the foregoing, I will now recapitulate — 


m, H, c. 

No. 1 flold, equal thm^-foiirtlw of an acre, expected to jiold ..500 clean cotton. 
,, 2 A. belon^M to a /omiiidar, uiid cannot bo U*ated. 

M 3, 1^1 iml two scMMitln of un acre, expected to ^ield ..160 ,, 

»i 8. ,» Svo-HixU'entliH ,, „ ..100,, ,, 

„ 4, „ nlnc-twontiettiii ft ti •• 1 ao 0 „ 


Total .. 8 26 0 


Equals total , one and four-flfths acres .. .666 its. 

or an average, on the whole of 370 ft«. per acre from tlila aeoaon’s e.xperinicuta. 


Wa}it of rain in September and Octcjber , — Had there been n .shower 
of rain at the end of Septoniber or the beginniiig of this month, the 
average would have been still greater ; but, should the iiltiniato 
result be that the Indian cultivators, by the introduction of this 
Egyptian system, can only produce half this average, what a boon 
it will be both to India and J^n gland ! 

Further ejrpcrlmeiUul patches near bungalows . — In addition to 
these exporiraenb^, I tried several smaller patches, two of which 
were completely de.stroyed by flood.s, one, the most promising, by 
stray cattle, and the oihevs, bv squii-rels and parrots, were much 
injured owing to the numlK^r of ti*eo8 which afforded them shelter, 
us well RS deprived the cotb>n plants of the direct i*ays of the sun ; 
so that the plants, instead of spreading out like goosberry biwhes, 
were toll and lanky — nil the more ready to be broken by squirrels 
and paiTots, which last year at llalialgiuii were tjie cause of annoy- 
ance. 

Further experimental mtehes near hungaloxos , — None of these 
patches — four in all — will probably yield half a.s much as those 
fields that were not iu the neighbourhood of bungalows as these 
were, wliich in itself is satisfiwtory, as people might say that 
experiments tried in bungalow comnounds were only garden experi- 
menlM, wliilo those out in the fields were proper ones, — and this 
applies not only to the ignorant native, but tuo educated European. 

Willing aid given by the establishment , — In experiments of tins 
nature it* would be impossible to succeed without n lieariy support 
of one’s establishment ; and this I have been fortunate iii secunng, 
all taking os much intert\st in their success as myself ; so my share 
has been move of encouragement than anything else. By persuad- 
ing several zeunindars to cany on the work (I guaranteeing them 
against loss) enabled mo to conduct the experiments at an insigni- 
ficant outlay, as I only have, up to the present, advanced from 
private funds the small amount of ten wliilo a little over an 

acre of Government land, which would otherwise have beep in 
grass, and for wliicli tho rent would hardly have been Bs. 1, is all 
that can bo directly due to Government on account of tho experi- 
ments whicli promise U* give such favourable results, — a future 
report of whicn will bo submitted at the close of the cotton season, 

1\ S , — Owing to sickne-ss in the office establiRhmeut in the fir.st 
instance, and the promise of a friend to take puotogi’aphs of the 
Colton li^'lds, tho submission of this report has been delayed. 

The photogmphs are herewith attached, which will show tho 
present state of the field at Sliahabad, referred to at paras 18 and 10 
of this report, and also of the field spoken of at the 20tli para, 
where there had been no irrigation or manure. 

Regarding the field 20 miles out of Delhi, in tlie last report 
received, tho Sub-Overseer, Oliokee Lall, infoms me that up to 
the 24th October the yield of clean cotton was at tlio rate of 185 
lbs. per acre, and during tlio last six days (from the 18th to the 
24th) the yield had been 57 lbs., or a rate per acre of nearly 10 lb.s. 
daily ; so, if the frost or some other unforeseen cause aoes not 
Injure this field, there is every prospect of having 600 lbs. per acre, 
I may add that the Sub-Overseer s urzie states tliat the plants are 
now so tliickly interlaced that the coolies employed in pickuig have 
some difficulty in moving up und down tho rurrows. 


From C, M, Bivaz, Esq,, Offg, Under^Sccretary to Government 
Punjab] to the Offg, Soci^ctary to Government, Ihmjab, Public 
Works Deqmtment, Fo, 898, dcUed Wth Decewher 1871. 

The undersigned is directed to aclmowled^ the receipt of Mr. 
Login s report on cotton cultivation, forwarded with Public Works 
Department No. 6030, of tho 27th ultimo, and to state that His 
Honor has perused the report with interest, and has directed its 
publication in the Gazette, and copies to be forwarded to tiie Go- 
vernment of India in the Department of Agriculture, Revenue, and 
Commerce. 


From C. M, Rzvaz, Esq,, Offg, Under-Sscretdry to Govemmerd, 
Punjab ; to the Secretary to Government of India, Department 
of Agricultwre, Revenue, and Commerce, No, 899, efoM IRA 
Decmber 1871. 

In continuation of No. 043, dated the 2dTd September last* 
I am desired by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor to forward 
six copies of a further report by Mr. Login on the experimental 
cultivation of cotton. 


SEASON REPORTS. 


Mn. II. Rivett-Oaenac, imderdate the 30th December 1871 
sends to the Secretary of tho Bombay Ohaiubor of Oommerce the 
following report on tno state of the weather and prospects of the 
cotton crop in the Central Provinces and the Bbiurs. 

Mr. Nago Kao, in liis report, dated Oomiaotee, 26th instant, 
writes as follows : — 

T hiivo the honour to report that during tho past week ending 23rd 
instant the weather continued to be clondy, and a little ruin also fell at 
Oomrnotee and in its neighbourhood on the 22nd idem at niglit ; but tho 
fall amounted to only 10 cents at Oomraotee, and consequently it was not 
sufficient to do any good to the rubbee crops of the country. Blnco then 
the days are somewliut cloudy, but the nights are j)rctty CQpl. 

While passing from Oomrnotee to this place thruiigh Mortiznpore, I found 
that in most of the cotton-fields on the road, the picking of kapaa was entirely 
over, and that jowaree also was reaped and gathered. I met with no rul)> 
b<H3 crop, save a f(‘W fields between Mortizapore and Karinjah, but between 
Oomraoteo und Mortizapore I perceived that in most of the fields wheat 
WAS suffering much from waut of moisture, and the plants in many places 
looked somewhat withered. Gram and other rubboo crops looked to be in 
letter condition, but they were not as fre.sh and healthy as they should havo 
been by this (im(‘ of the season. 

“ The reports which I have received from the different parts of the East 
Bernr country indicate that tho cultivators are engaged in picking and gin- 
ning knnasy and that the rubbi'e crops of the country arc suffering from want 
of ruin." 


IVlr. Beck, the Superintendent of tho Farm at Oomraotee, writ-* 
ing on the 23rd instant, says : — 

“ The weather iluring the |vist week bus Ixioii cooler, and a few clouds 
have been ]>aKsing m(»st days. A heavy shower appeared to havo fallen 
in the east lust evening. The crops during tho week have niado little 
improvement. Tlie bolh of cotton now opening are small and few. The 
liingunghant plants will bo finished first : they are now nearly leafless ; they 
have not stood the Henson so well as the linnnee. 'I'lie Horda Jurree plants 
are healthy and strong, but will give a small out-turn : one-fifth of the bolls 
are opened with little some not yielding any ; they arc one month 

later Ilian Jiunnee and ilingniighaut, and I think they would do better whero 
there is a greater quantity of rain. The gram on the farm, ns compared with 
other cropM, is about equal ; wheat, lac, and ntsee are below the average crops 
about here. The cultivators* fields of wlieat arc looking well : they havo 
not gone hack this last three weeks as they had done before. The good 
fields arc looking well, and the worst have not improvixl : they appear to 
fall off most during the growing scnsoii. The linseed has not como up 
well: the teinperni lire being hot and the soil of a very close nature liavo 
been against it. T am making another sowing on loose soil, where I think 
I shall be more successful.” 

And Mr, Lloyd, at Lakpoorce on the same date, reports as 
follows : — 

“ Very lit^ e change has taken place since ray Inst visit. Cotton picking 
is still going on in a few fields, hut in most of the fields it has been all 
gathered. Tii our fields a small quantity remains to bo picked, including 
the J^harw.u . Egyptian, Sea Lslaml, Peruvian, and Nankin will give nothing 
this season, but in a favourable season I liave no doubt they would do W(*ll. 
All the yoMYo’ce has been cut in our fields, but a little still remains standing 
ill the districts. Tlie rubbee crops are about the some as wlieii I last saw 
them. The wheat is dying off iu places ; about ono-third of tho crops has 
gone off, and the remainder is very small. The ciitorpillars which had 
attacked the grain are not so numerous as thiy were, but os it is they have 
done n groat deal of ihimago to tho pLints. Linseed is looking better and 
is in flower ; lae is pretty good and Is coming into bloom. 

“ Tho teinrHTaturo during tho |)ast few days ha.s been rather lower. A 
little rain fell at Oomraoti e hist night, but not enough to do any gooil to the 
crops.” 

Mr. Dunlop, writing on the 26th instant from Booldana, reports 
as follows : — 

“ Since the date of my last report, I havo had an opportunity of seeing 
something of tho crops above tho ghauts in tho fiooldoua ffistrict, and from 
what 1 have been able to learn, they are certainly somewhat better than those 
ill the plains, but still far from wlmt they should be. 

“We were threatened witli rain three days ago, but happily for the 
sake of the cotton, the clouds passed away. Patting cotton out of the 
question, it is seriously to be regretted that rain has not fallen at this time ; 
for the water-supply of the country is at a veiy low ebb, and during the 
hot weather tho distress on this account will be very peat. 

“ Cotton comes very slowly into Kliangaum, but i es^pect ‘ to see larger 
arrivals from the bepnning of January, as the cultivators -will then realize 
as much as they can in order to pay the first Instalment of the land-revenue, 
which falls due on the let proximo. The receipts at Khangaum np to the 
22nd instant, when I was tnore, amounted to only l,fi00 httjdks, much of 
which was supposed to be old cotton. 

“ Mr. FiUan^s report is annexed. The crop on the farm is being padnally 
secured, and I was pleased to Icam some days ago that our best field has 
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yicMed up to date 101 \\». of cltuin cotton per ftcro, which, in so poor a season, 
18 a lorge out-turn. It WiW irri)pite<l in the beginning of the season, but it 
received so little water that I attribute the large out-tnrn to the plougliiiig 
more than to tiie irrigation.” 

**P,S. — 1 have just received tlie followiug statement of the exports of 
cotton from Khangaum by railway up to the Kith instant. The figures are 

PuU-^prested Balei. Jlaif-preMcd Bales, Vokt^, 

^003 12d 

And Mr. Pillanfl, the Superintendent of the Farm at Slicapraum, 
in his report of the 23rd inatant| says : — 

“ The work lias not differed from that of lost week— the chief being lacking 
Uio growing cotton, cutting and thrashing and winnowing /owrt/-cc, weigh- 
ing and Btacking kurhee^ and irrigating. There arc 4,123 lbs. of kajms 
picked up to date, which is chiefly Rumiec and Hingunghaut ; Jiirrce is ju-»t 
commencing. Some of the fields show pretty well. 

** The cereal crops arc not promiHing well iit all : the wheat and gram does 
not look well ; lac is fair, and about the best of any cereals I have ; linseed 
and safflower are fair. The young forcst-trocs and bamboos are all doing 
well. The weather of the past week has been fine, with cloudy days. Our 
total rniiifall up to date is 12*70 inches.’* 

Mr. Noble, in hifl letter, dated Nagporc, 20th instant, thus 
reports : — 

“ Since my last report the weather has been fine, tlic afternoons being 
generally cloudy; but Ido not think there i much cluincc of any rain 
falling shortly, os tlie nights and mornings have been getting considerably 
• colder. My raartjJicH since my last rejKirt have beet « « 

Irttb, BoongectoKaohiuigaon. 

17th, Nnehangaon to Ralrool. 

IHth, Biiirool to Dlianorl. 

llUh, D)ianori to Dulwalwara. 

20lb, Dulwalwara to Arvl. 

“ The State of the crops renuiins unchanged ; there is still a considerable 
quantity of cotton iinpicKcd, and thajowaree is now being cut on all sides. 
Ill the district through which 1 have just passed, the khinreef crops (crops 
of the autnmn harvest ) have on the whole been good— in some fwirts very 
good— as may be judged from the fact that ut several villages, including 
the villages of Nachanguon and Bairool (the acreages of the land attached 
to those being of considerable extent), the Malgoosiars when questioned have 
at first answercil that the cotton and joicaree crops have U;eii very good, 
Leing full ‘ sixtceu-anim’ ones. In villages where perha])9 the laiul is not 
quite so good, the crop is geiiornlly considered to Iw a Hwclvc-anim’ crop, 
which in reality moans a very fair average one. 1 wish I could say the same 

of the crop (spring harvest ); this I am afraid will Isi as Ud as the 

khurreef in this part has Iwen good. Many cultivators say that it will bo as 
much as they will get if they get the amoiuit of seed sown ; while others *«iy 
that certain fields will given ‘twelve-anna’ crop, and otlu'rs an ‘cight-anna’ 
one. From my own personal observation , I should say that unlchs ruin falls 
very shortly, the imrer fields, the soil of which is uiuilih' to retain moisture 
for any length of time, will certainlv not yield very much more tluin was 
sown *but the number of such fields in this part is in the minority, and I 
thinktlittttheavcrageyield will be nearly un * «‘ight-ainia’ one, Several of 
the more forward fields are now in ear, and consequently rain would be ot 
no benefit even to the more backward iields, unless it comes witJiin a few 
Jays.” 

Prospects then are about the same. In f'.ict, as far as llio quality 
of the cotton-ci*op is concerned, no change either for tlie better or 
the worse is to be expected. Heavy rain now might Htain nnd 
thereby affect the colour nnd quality of the crop, but av’ouUI in no 
tvay anect the out-turn. 

TIIE WFATHER AND THE CROPR^ 


WESTERN INDIA, 

Mejxyrt of the general character atid prospects of the mmn 1871-72. 

Poona Collkctorate.-— The fall of rain during tlie seaHon 
under report was much below the average. The ouMum of tlie 
khurreef crops in the western districts has been fair except in the 
talooka of Joonere, where it is reported to be no better than eight 
or nine annas in the rupee. The rubbee crops throughout the 
coUectorate were at first very unpromising, biita sliglit fall of rain 
in the month of November benefited them. Tlie yield will, it is 
feared, be but indifferent. The out-tum of nibbee in talooka Inda- 
poor will, it is reported, be about eight annw in the rupee, and in 
Bheemthurry even less. For want of sufficient rain, failure of 
water in some places of the Haveilly talooka is anticipated. Fever 
and ague have neen prevalent in a few villages iu the talookas of 
Bhimthurry, Serroor, and ludapoor. A few cases of sporadic cho- 
lera have occured here and there. Oattle-disease in a few villages 
in Ma\^. The total fall of rain registered up to the end of the 
81 st December lost was ; — In Joonere 21 in. 75 cents ; in HurkuUa 
61 in. 14 cents : in l^atus 12 in. 20 cents ; in Baramuttee 1 lin. 07 
cents*’ in Pour W in. 87 cents ; in Seroor 11 in. 25 cents ; in Klieir 
19 in.^1 cent ; in Ghoreli 18 in. 20 cents ; in Indnpoor 10 inches 
only ; in Shapoor 15 in, 18 cents ; in Poona 21 in. 8 cents. 

Sattaba 0ollectoil\te. — The fall of rain was scanty. The 
khurreef crops however yielded on the whole a tolerably good 
harvest, the rubbee crops' promise pretty well, but if they be not 
favoured with an early fall of rain, they also will greatly suffer. In 
these talookas owing to a general want of rain, the sowing of khur- 


reef crops iu most parts did not take place at all, and where they 
were sown, they yielded but a very scanty harvest. The rubbee 
crops where sown are witheidng for want of the late raia which 
failed almost throughout the whole of the district. Fever and 
cholera prevailed to a certain extent, but veiy very few persons 
died of the latter. It baa now disappenxed. Dl^ase among cattle 
existed in some of the talookoa, The fall of rain was ; — ^In Maha- 
bloshwur 188 in. 90 cents ; in 8attara 30 in, 21 cents ; Jaolee 54 
in. 01 cents : in War 18 iu. 81 cents ; in Koregoan 20 in. 93 cents ; 
iu Pahtun 45 in. *15 cents,; in Kurrar 17 in. 42 cents ; iu Malwa 22 
in. 41 cents; in Sliirala 22 in. 71 contH ; in Khundala 8 in. 21 
cents ; in Taj^ooin 17 in. 44 cents ; in Khanapoor 12 iu. 03 cents ; 
in Mann 13 in. 04 cents; in Kliutow 17 iu. 08 cents ; and in 
Malseerus 9 in. 9 cents. 

Aiimedxuouur CoLLiccTOUATK. — Foi* Want of sufficient and 
seasonable rain tlio khurreef was sown to a vei*y small extent, and 
with the exception of that in the Parnair ana .\ukola talookas, 
where the cron may be considered an average one, the khurreef 
crop has entii*ely failed. Rain fell in September, and a laigc area 
of land was sown. The fall was not, however, imiversal as in 
portions of the district, esiiecially along tlie course of the Goda- 
very, the vain was not sunicieui to enable tlie cultivators to sow. 
iUid considerable tracts of land remain absolutely barren. Rain foil 
in November, which greatly benelited the crops,* but it was partial, 
and in many parts insufficient to secui’o a crop. The yield of tlio 
rubbee may ho estimated at half the average. Many crops have 
been saved iiy well iirigation owing to the lienvy fall of lost year, 
and to the fall in .lauiiary of tho present year, tlie wells give a 
better supply of water than w’ould do expected from the monsoon 
fall. Many tields have been saved by irrigation from the Lakh 
eauol and tho Bhatoodoe tank. The grass is insufficient for the 
live-stock, aud in the worst parts of tlie district, what saall supply 
there was, has long since been exhausted. Tho state of public 
liealth has been generally good. Cholera prevailed to a slight 
extent in some talookas, aud a few deatlis occurred. Cattle have 
died from want of fodder, nnd are still suffering. A number of 
cattle have removt‘d to other places. In some villages of 
8iiinpgaom, Koperjraom, Sewossn, and Sheagaom, many people have 
left their houses. It is apprehended there will be scarcity or water, 

MISCELLAHEA. 


HOW DAIRYING IS CAURIKD ON IN A:^IKim A, 

Thi: blitter and cheese factories of New York State number 944, 
and are supjdied daily with milk from 240,000 cows. In the seven 
States of Ohio, Illinois, Wiscousin, Vermont, Massachusells, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania, there jxre 258 factories supplied daily 
with milk from 2,4(X) cows. It is esiiiuated lioweAcr that there 
are in the Uni led Slates 1,300 butter and cheese factories, supplied 
with the milk of 300,000 cows, and producing about 100,(K)(),(X)0 
Ihs. (»f cheese, and the wiiiie number of gallons of milk. Every 
;iOO cows therefore yield every year 100,000 lbs. of cheeadf 
valued, it is stated, at 140,000 dok ; so that each cow yields 333 lbs. 
of cheese, valued at 47 dols. The export of American cheese to 
Great Britain in 1853 amounted to 1,00(^000 lbs., and this quantity 
in 1870 had inciVnsed to 57,000,000 lbs., valued at 8,000,900 dols. 


DIARRHCEA IN CATTLE. 


Tins affection is caused by the change of food, the introduction 
of acrid herbs and other imtating substances into tho bowels, long 
drives in hot weather, or by rapid change of temperature, lying 
out on the cold, wet ground, c^c. 8oim;(imes it muKcs its appear- 
ance without liny obvious cause, while the animal is apparently 
doing well and fattening. The conditions under which the diat^ase 
makes its appearance must always beobser\ed. Jf the animals 
are weakly, as tho generality uf them are when attacked by 
diarrhoea, a umic in the sliajie of an oiuice of geutinn, and a 
drachm of ginger, twice daily, mixi'd with a pint of water, or, 
what is better, a pint of beer, vvilli a change of food, and an occa- 
sional walk about the yards for exercise, if the animal is not too 
weak, will offqpt a cure. If yon have rea^ii to believe that the 
disease is caused by some irritant in tlie alimentaiy canal, give a 
J lb. of epsom salts, or a j pint of linseed oil. If it conics on 
suddenly, with much fever, opium 1 drachm, calomel every three 
hours, lintil the symptoms subside. If it has been of long standing, 
use sulphate of iron, 2 drachms catechu, 1 drachm two or three 
times a-dav, adding now and then a 4 ounce of gentian and a J 
ounce of giiiger. If while using calomel the mouth should become 
sore, desist immediately, ns the system is now under its influence, 
and can be of no further use ; continue to use the opium, however, 
until the symptoms abate ; feed liberally, give |)lenly of water, 
good bed, &c. Always give cattle medicine out of a bottle in a 
fluid state ; pour it slowly down the throat. 
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BOMBAY, 22nd Januahy 1872. 

THE ESTATES. 

^ 

Thk Indian Statesman mukes the f(^llowinpf obsevvations upon 
the proflent syfftem of pruninpr cofTeo in India : — 

Thk jrrowth of coffee in India has been so unfortunate an enter- 
priae hitherto, that planters would do well, we think, 1o revi«‘W 
cloaely every step of the system upon wliich tliey have hitherto 
gone. Are they quite sure, for instance, that their present Mvsteiu 
of pruning is correct ? That it is a direct of inlorft'reiiee with 
the natural development the tree is admitted. Are I he planters 
then quite sure that this interference is not eanied too far ? A 
late visitor to the NeilglioiTy Plantations, writes : — 

** Sfy Imprcsaions, whilst ridinpf or strolling tlirougli tho ditfiTent lii Uh 
of conofi on this Bpleiidid propi?rty, were thosf of udiiiir.ition at tin- vigour 
and luxurious growth of the troc, tin* dark glossy gri «‘n of iti lwivo»», and 
the uniform healthy appearance of tlio whole, /o'/ / mveh sfrucL and 
surprised at seeing so little fruit. J believe the crop on the trees will not 
exceed 5 cwts. an acre ull round, even if it reaelies that l<»w' iigiire ; and tliis 
estimate was endortM’d and ronllnned by my eoinpanion, a planter of I.*) 
years’ experience. This small yield scM ins attributable to tin* '*ystein of 
pruning now in vogue in tlie district, by wliicli the very best part of the 
tree are cut away ; this is followed by what i*< elsewhere properly ti'riued 
“ handling,” but here the knife is again used, and melancholy iiideetl i** the 
effect upon the condition of the tree. It is matter for ver>' grave, eonsidera- 
tion how much this eystem of pruning has to d(» with ligrlt crops. It is un- 
deniable that pruning has a wonderful and surprising effect on the 

bearing capabilities of the coffee tree, hut cliuiato, f<uil, aiul the Hcasdus, 
exercise a greater indueiice in protlucing crops, and I venture to attirm, that 
if leas wood were taken from the tiee.s and more done in the Avay of onltiva- 
tlon, I. trenching, t<*rrRcing, renovating pits, ki'., that the noil of this 
estate, with the sUroina which it po.ss4'8Hes, together with the natural nd- 
vanta^ of its climate, would yield an average of 10 ewt.s. an acre for the 
next quarter of a century, without exhaustion, and with douhie protit to 
its owners ” 

Wo commend theso suggostion.s to the ntlontion of tlio 
planter. It is quite within the range of likelihood, that in remorse- 
lessly pruning the tree down to a convonient li<*iglit for ^ picking,’ 
its fruit-bearing powers may b(‘ seriously interfere* I with.” 

For further information upon tliis question of pruning coffee 
trees we refer oui* readers to the back number of this journal for 
September 1870, wherein the subject was discussed by several 
correspondents. 

TEA ESTATi:S. 

Thk Darjeeling Xewsjin talriiigaretro.spectivo view of the general 
agriculture of the district during the past year, says:— 

One of the most noticeable features, perhaps the first, that 
strikes US on looking around Darjeeling is, that wliile our moii.soons 
are characterised by an umibated lieavy rainfall and our winters 
continue to be severe, — severe enough to render good fives indi.spen- 
sible in our dwellings, many of the hill sides in the vicinity of the 
station are beginning to look miserably bahl owing to the rapid 
clearance of their covering of ancient forest timber, the timber which 
a few years ago it was doubtless imagined would afford a practically 
inexhaustible supply of the needed firewood. Tliis alarming denud- 
ing of our hill sides, directly consequent the * leaving of ground 
for the irrepressible tea plant, has already told bcri<m'««Iy on tlie 
selling price of firewood which has risen 2o per cent, in the 8lali»)n 
within the year. Let us note this now, for as time runs on fire- 
wood must necessarily become a seriously expensive item in our 
domestic economics, unless our expected railway biings with it coal 
to our rescue I The Forest Department it is true, has large reserves 
of forest land in the district ; and the Darjeeling Mimicipality is 
still in the ownership of a moat picturesque forest close to the 
station— but to cut down that forest would bo a mortal ain— and 
wo dont know that the Forest Depariment have as \et founded 
any definite intentions respecting its preserve.^. 

Passing on from forests to the at present all-prevailing industry 
of these hills, tea cultivation, we are glad to note the general 
verdict— that it fiourialics. The progress in the year wliich is just 
about to expire, has, perhaps, been loss apparent because loss spas- 


modic, but probably more real than in many of the yean which 
have preceded it. The prices of this season^s crops have, on the 
wholes maintained a favourable stand, and the time seems to be at 
hand capitalists to declare, with truthful confidence, that tea 
growing here must be regarded as one of the remunerative ^^deve^* 
lopmcnts^' of Britisli enterprise. The rapidly increasing empoloy- 
ment of machinery in tea houses may also bo regarded as signi- 
ficant of the pcimianent character of the investments made in 
the tea spec, and with rare and insignificant exceptions the 
gambling spirit in which so many speculators made their first rush 
at tea has disappeared. We are bound to say, indeed, that none 
of the Darjeeling planters now-a-days look upon their business 
as other than that in which their future income for life must 
be obtained. Tea manufacturing is no longer the temporary task 
from the performance of which a sudden and rapid fortune can 
be made, by a clever” sale of stock and block, at an exorbitant 
price. 

In some few instances lately comparisons have been instituted 
between the Darjeeling and tlie Assam and Oachar teas, showing 
unfavourably for Darjeeling. But while we are jnclined to sus- 
pect that ibis is partly due to the existence of unworthy jealousies, 
or party-spirit in trade rivalry, its wholesome effect on our Dar- 
jeeling planters o\ight undoubtedly t*^ be the prompting to 
renewed enquiry into tlie cause of shortcoming and of excellence, 
and increased Jictivity in tlie effort to excel. 

The eiiichona gardens, both tJiose of Govenimeiit and of the 
Cinchona Association, are reported to be doing well, and the 
former lias lately passed into the charge of r new Superintendent, 
Dr. George King. We have not yet heard what success has 
attcndi'd his efforts in manufacturing quinine, but we apprehend 
that thiw branch of the business will tax the utmost skill of 
the be.st manipulative chemists in tlie service of Government, 


TEA. 


The prospects of tea-planting in those provinces are brightening. 
A\’e have lioar*! of a large pavc(jl of green ten from the Western 
Dhoon, compri.siiig four qualities, being sold lately at rates which 
gav(^ over I h 1 * 1*0 shillings per lb. for tlie higher sorts, two shillings 
nine pence for medium, and two shillings two pence for the worst. 
We need not say that these prices are splendidly remimerativc. — 
Pioneer, 

PuuNiNG OF Tea By GKonoR King, m.b., f.l.s., Late 
Deputy Oonseuvatoh of Fokf.sts, Kumaon. 

(From the Jonryial of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society fff India, Vol. IIL, Part \,) 

Let us now consider for n little what the systematic “ plucking” 
of the tea plant really amounts to, and what it is that the planter 
deuiands of the biislies in liis garden. In the operation of pluck- 
ing” the plant is regularly deprived, during the season of active 
vegetative activity eacli year, of its young e:q)anding leaves, and 
of tJie growing extremities of its branches. In other words, it is 
sy.stematieally deprived of the part.s that are at once the organs of 
its digestion and the insti*uments of its gi’owth, as fast as it pro- 
vides itself vrilh them. Were tlie deprivation complelo, the plant 
would simply die. But, even in the most over-plucked plantations, 
it is only partial. Not only however does the planter thus con- 
4inuoasly deprive the plant to a serious extent of the very organs 
of its life and growth, but lie demands tliat it shall continue for a 
series of years to be submitted to this pi-ocess, and still to continue 
h<*althy and vigorous, or as he phrases it, to give good “ flushes.” 
Observe too the kind of leaves that the planter cliooaes to pluck. 
They are not old mature leaves, whoso vital functions are sluggish- 
ly performed, and whose best days liave past. The tea plant 
being an evergreen, a largo proportion of such might bo removed 
without injury. It in not these however that are taken ; but the 
young and growing, in which sap circulation is rapid and free, in 
which tlie vital processes are carried on with vigour, and to which 
the yiiurig branches bearing them, and indeed the whole plant look 
chiefly for the materials of life. Where, as in the North-West 
Provinces of India, the planter has asked the plant to yield up these 
for a succession of years, while he on his part has given but small 
lielp in the way of manure and tillage, and denied oven the cheap 
aid of the pruning-knife, it is ^jot to be wondered at that"Hoa 
planting has prove^iuisuccessful. 
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Inaaiiinch u the plant U a perennial one, from which are annually ! 
^^thered tbo majority of its ^win^ leaves, the tea crop differs j 
from every other with whicli wc are familiar, except perhaps 
mulberry, which, as food for silk*\vorius, is al^ frrown for its ' 
leaves. Most vegetable orojis of which the leaves are the 

parts ^then;d, are the produce of plants which aro e.vpect^ only 
to yield a return to the grower once in their lives, (c. Cablxige ); 
or a return for a short season, (e, ff.y Drussers Sprouts), and then 
to die. They therefore present no parallel case to that of tea. 
The returns dlesideratcd in other pen^nnial cultivations than ton, 
are usually dowel's or fruit, (or what is the same thing — st^ed), but 
never young leaves. Now the 1>earing of flowers and fruit is tlio 
natural oonsumation of a plants life, and the removal of 
these, after they have been produced, does no harm to the 
producing plant as an indmamtlj (on the contrary often bene- | 
tits it), alwough the act affects its possible posterit}'. It i.s . 
tnie that, in order to force it to bear unnatural quantities of 
flowers and fruit, or flowers and fruit possessing unnatural qua- . 
iities, the horticulturalist often exposes a plant to treatment wrdc)i , 
is injurious to it as an imlivitiwdj and wlncJi leads to premature i 
old age ; nt the same time it is treatment which, as regards I 
flowers or fniit, is tlie most advantageous. In conti*Hst to this is 
the action of the tea grower who, by the very collection of this 
crop, necessarily exposes his plants to treatment which, as regard.s 
a continuation of that crop, is disadvaiita;^oous. | 

In the cidlivation of almost all kinds of fruit trees, the operation 
of pruning holds a prominent place. Tlie problems re8p(!clively 
presented to the European power of fruit and flowera, and to the 
Indian cultivator of tea, lieing dilTerent, it is only reasonable to 
e.xpect that different methods of practising that operation would 
be advisable. The general practice of pruning, as carried on by 
European gardeners, is however founded, for the most pari, upon 
a knowlcd^ of the principles of vegetable physiology, and it is 
therefore mso reasonable to suppo.se tliat Iiidiun tea growers might 
have Icanit a good deal on tlie general subject of pniniug from 
European writers on gardening, even although not venturing to i 

S ut tfieir plantations under the charge of practical European gar- j 
oners, with full powers to do as they might deem best. I ntil j 
• within a year or two ago, however, the only kind of pruning 
attempted in the tea gardens of the North-West Provinces was 
the removal of wood actually dead, and the application, on rare 
occasions, of a hedge-clipping scissors, whii h delicate implement 
uwd to be entnistcd to a native gardener (malee), with orders to 
reduce, by its means, certain busliea to a particidar height, a .stick 
of the required length being given to liim as a measure. Indi.Hcri- 
luinating treatment like this is the kind cif pruning to wliicli a few 
gardens in these provinces used now and then to bo submitted, 
ilational pruning involves consideration and selection; and eacli 
bush ought to be treated according to its own individjial condition, 
and not in accordance with a rule of thumb laid down for an 
entire field or garden. It is only certain stems and branclu*a to 
which, as a rule, the knife can be applied with advantage, and 
these for the most part arc the ones that afford the most marked 
examples of the natural effects of ** plucking.” Now if we think 
of the matter for a little, tlie process of plucking” will bo seen 
to U'l really of the nature of pniniug^ and to recommend priming tis 
a cure for the evils of plucking, may therefore appear paradoxical. 

To explain the seeming paradox, let us consider briefly the appear- 
ances presented by a young shoot of tea before it lias been 
deprived by the plucker of its tip with tlie three or fo#r leaves or 
loaf-buds bom thereon. Such a shoot bears on its entire length 
let us say, ten leaves, and at the point where each leaf springs 
from the* stem (u e., at the a.i'il*) there lies a small bud. Each of 
these buds is capable of development into u lateral branclilel. In 
a branch bearing as we liavc supposed ten leaves, it is not probable 
that, were things left to their natural course, each of the ten 
axillary buds would become developed into a lateral branchlet. 
When however the growing point of tiie shoot is removed, these 
axillary buds are stimulated by the ascending sap, and most of 
them expand into lateral branchlets, and these being in turn 
topped by the plucker, their axillary buds are stimulated, thougli 
in a less degree, into expansion into branchlets, and so on. 

The vigour with which lateral branchlets follow on “ phick- 
Jiig” or topping the leaders, diminishes regularly with eacli 
repetition of the process, until after a few years «)f such 
treatment, a period of nearly complete stagnation readied, and 
tlie original ten-leafed shoot, with which we started, presents | 
the appearance of atougli greyish-barked and often gnarled stmu, | 
bearing at its top a dense collection of small wiiT twigs, wdiicJi | 
carry a qmmtity of small thin tough leaves totally unfitted for | 
manufacture into good tea. These twigs moreover are of sucli i 



which the cluinpa of unpnmed tea already described consist. The j 
reason of the smalbiess and non-activity of the leaves upon these | 
brush-like masses, is simply .that they have increased in number ( 
out of proportion to their means ox nourishment. The stem, j 
through the sap-wood layer of which their noiuishment is trails- | 
niittett, has not increased proportionally with the number of the j 

* Derived from the Isitiii word niillof the nriii’pit. 


leaves which have been forced into existence by the operation of 
phiddng ; and it is a physical impossibility tliat, through tlie layer 
of sap-wood in tlie steni, there can bo transmitted enough sap to 
support many voimg leaves, in addition to the old ones witli which 
its top is crowded. Were such a stem left to itself, and all plucking 
suspended for a time, it is probable that in some cases an equilibri- 
um w*oiild be established iw^twoen the leaves and sap-wood, and 
that the bitter would again become extensive euougli for the 
transmission of sap suflicient to supjiort a imtiiral succession of 
young loaves, or m other words, to ** yield flushes.” But the 
process of n‘Coverv would involve time, which to the tea planter 
means money. A quicker way therefore of obtaining leaf must bo 
tried, and this is found in pruning off the profltless wiry spray 
with which the stem is crowned, so that the sap transmitU'd 
upwards may cea-se to bo dissipated away in the support of leaves 
which can never Ijc made into tea, but which oa long as they remain 
on the plant must have their needful supply of sap ; and further, 
tliat the sap mav be directed into the new slioots which the plant 
may be expected to thn>w out after tlie pruning. It is thus that 
pruning becomes tlie necessarv sequence of plucking, if healthy 
young leaves, lit for tea-makhig, aro sought to bo continuously 
produced. The end in view should never bo lost sight of when 
using the knife, for the mere meaniuglesM mutilation of a plant by 
its application, is quite us likely to be Inivtful as not. 

It is extremely diHiciilt to get native workmen to understand 
tlie kind of stems and branches they are, to remove, and it will 
require much ingeniiily and care and incessant watchfulness on 
the part of a manager to keep them from doing harm. As is tho 
the case with many other matters, it is intinifely eiwier to prune 
badly than to prune well ; but I hero are few operations where the 
diffcnmce in results between bad and good work is more striking. 
In order to prune really weU, eaeJi clump ought (as has already been 
sjiid) to be treated on its own merits ; but as it is pretty nearly 
hopeless to think of getting native workmen wlio are capable of 
doing thi.M, it would be uecessarv for the manager (after having 
elcarly defined to himself wliat it is that lie wauls to effect, and 
the best way of doing it) to give bis pniners a general idea of 
the kind of measures suitable for (‘ach patch of tea in the garden 
R8 they come to go over it, illustrating to them practically what 
kind of stems and branchoa should be cut quite away, wliat kind 
should be merely frimmed, and what left entirely untouched. 

It might be safely impnvssed on tea primers a.s a fundamental 
maxim, tJwt M xmtd in ta he cut aiaig VHthin. n, fav inches frmn thn 
for it will geiic'rally be found that such wood bears iio leaves 
of which good U‘a can ho made, hut merely tho small thin sluggish 
sort that aro eaiTi(‘d hy the hroom-liko masses of spray alnuidy 
dcscrilMul. As a rulo tlien, tlie best thing that can be done wiOi 
hard old stems is to cut them off low down, in the. hope that fresh 
new shoots may, as a result, spring from the root or from tho collar, 
as gardeners phrase it. By the removal of these, not only arc a 
quantity of useless leaves pivvent(‘d from preying on the sap, but 
light and air aro secured for the young shoots that will spring up. 
In old iinjn'iincd phin tat ions, or on such as liavo been ovcr-plnckeu, 
the proportion of such brooiii-benriiig old stems is very great. 

limps formed of them are often very handsome and healthy- 
looking, and thus are very ileceptive. Jf a largo clump be 
entirely composed of such br<)oms, it is a question whether a 
certain number of tliem sliould not be spared until u succeeding 
year, to cany o^, as it were, tlie, life-work of the plants, and not 
t.otru.st entirely to the new start in life which a clean sweep of 
all wtuild necessarily involve. When wo consider the influence 
that leaves have in promoting tho collection and transmission 
upwards of the rnide sap, it does appear more rational to leave a 
certain number of these old stems for one season, so that by their 
I means, sap may be attracted and elaborated for the benefit of tbo 
I young root-slioots which may be expected to appear as tho succes- 
I sors of the stems tliat. may be removed. Stems thus spared ought 
' however to be cut away in tho next year, by which time the yoiuig 
, shoots will liave acquired some size, and 'will carry a number of 
I leaves. Jf the mode be adopted of at once cutting down to tlu! 

nTot the entire clump, the ]>mner of course accepts the chance of 
! tho roots sending up no young shoots at all, aiid therefore dying, a 
, result which for reasons above explained, is quite possible, and the 
! possibility of which should always be borne m mind. 

' In tea gi’owdng in imsuitalile localities or in poor soil, and in tea 
' which has been preiiiaturiily plucked, it is often tlie cose that each 
stem in a clump represents a plant, (in other wwds that a plant, 
consists of but one stem), and to prune entirely away such a stem 
would therefoifi be to cut down or cojipicc an entire plant which, 
as we have just seen, is to run the risk of killing it. A wise pre- 
caution in dealing with siicli weakly clumps would be, to deep- 
hoe and manure the soil roimd tliem, so as to get thein into a little 
better lieart, tlieii to prune gently, and finally to cut down by tlio 
root during tho succeeding cold weather.^ It is of course a question 
Avhelher it would not be cheaper in dealing witli such unliealtliy 
tea to run all risics, tind to cut it down to the groimd at once. 

The old hard stems of Avhich we have been treating may easily 
be recognised by tho appearance of their bark, which, often gnarled, 
lichen-grown, and warty, is always gi*oy in colour, Younger stems, 
on the other hand, are of a brownifsh colour, and often marked with 
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diirk If ft cluiijp is very thirk ftnd close, niul the yoiui^^ sttMiis 

are Iwi^f^y iibove and yield suihU leaves, s<juio of them may bo cut 
away by the root, but the iiuyority f)f young situihs sliuuld, as a rule, 
merely be triimned a little by Ixdiig relieved of their most wiry 
twigs. 

Id many clumps, there will be found .<q)rmjring stmight from tlic 
root, ft few long lanky shoots, which bear tlndr leaves far apart, and 
do not branch. Thesti have probiiblv been imtiaturally drawn up/’ 
owing to wont of air and light, I'hey are never likely to be of 
much use, and if in the way slnnild bo removed. 

Young and vigorous stems ought not to be touched with the 
knife. 

It is not necessary to go into details with rt'gard to tlie troatiuoiit 
of younger clumps of tea which Jiiive not been over-plucked, and 
which tTierefore do not abound in broom-bearing sloms. 

The general principles already insisted upon should he e:irri<‘d 
out, and after the pruner has tinislied wdth it, each clump ought to 
consist of yoimg healtJiy sUuiis with fresh looking bark which do 
not branch too much, nor end in the wdry spray so oft« n alluded to. 
Tiio height and circumfeiHiiice of clumps will depend on tlicir iig**, 
und oil site and soil. IW'h clump should be (jpeii and sparsf' (^nough 
to admit air and light U) its centre, imd no paiiicular form 
hIiouUI be insisted on os a pattern to which all are to be. made 
to confonii. ' Each should, on the contrary, be of the form most 
suitable to its condition and requirements. 10\perieiice alone 
will teach the comparative severity or lightness of jiruning 
which will be most advantageous to tlu‘ ditTorent varieties of 
the plant, and in dilToreiit H<»ils and situations. ( Jeiierally pruning 
Hhoiud be done w'hen the sap is down and tlie plant is at rest, 
which with the tea plant is tlie case* in the cold weather. Tlie 
mins having ceased, and the ground during tlie early part of the. 
cold weather liaving been deeply lioed and manured, whatever 
pruning is contemplated ought to be begun at tmee, and iiuished 
with all convenient speed, so that the plants may liave linu‘ to n‘- 
covor themselves before the sap begin.s to risti and tlie Hushes to 
appear. 

The frequency with wliich this operation isdo he' ivpt ated miisl 
1 x 5 determined by the condition of tin* plants, but prohahly a light 
pruning would bo advantageous every year, if it could be niauaged. 

Ih'uniug, such as has been recommended, cannot be])ractis<‘d sne- 
cessfully on one set of buslu's for ever, A limo must arrive when 
they will cease to re.spond to tlu* cidls upon tlumi, and to Ix'gin 
to yield butpo(»r and small leaf, and lifllr tif it. J‘]ntir(* exhaus- 
tion will eventually f<»llow', but w^e have yel to h avii lunv long, 
under such a system, they w'ill continue to yield projifithh/, With 
generous treatment they may ])rohahly d«j so until llu'y are I*'} or 
20 years of age, or even older ; but the wise planter w’ill provide 
for the future by laying down year by year new' ])a1ch(‘s of bushes 
to succeed tlu' old. 

It lifts not been the object of this paper to treat of other matters 
connected w’ith tea cultivation, 1 would merely sav, in eoiielusioii, 
thftt to ensure success, pruning nnist go hand in liand with deep 
hoeing, careful weeding, and manuring. If these, the e.ssential'^ 
of all gardening and fanning he attended t<», and iiiti’llig<‘nt efforts 
be made to get good seed-beuri’rs, if a systcmi of closer planting 
than now prevails be adopt'd, if rational plucking be practised, 
and increased care be taken in the manufacture for tbe 
market, there is every reason to believe that lea grow ing in the 
North-West Provinces of iudiii may yet become a great and 
successful cntei-prise. 

IPECACUANHA. 

the Assietant Co^scrcator Forcfit^j to tltn ft or tnicnt 

QilvwlogUty Ootacaminufj dated Sdhnnbooi'y \ lth Oetub^ 

I HAVE the honour tt> report, for your inforniatioii, the parti- 
culars noted regarding the grow’th of the Ipc'cacuanha ])!Hnts under 
my charge. Best plant 10 inches in height, inclusive nf double 
tojxi (eftch iiiclies in lengtli), one of w'hich lias also again 
doubled. Each leader 21 inches in length, and in .1 uly a sltoot 
from the root appeared, wjiicb is now inches in height. This 
plant is most thriving and heftlthy. Tlio other plant has improved 

J pvatly during the rain, i^nd is inches in height, fresh and 
leftltliy, although not so forwNird as the otlier. 

Both plants flowered abundantly. The largi5 plant i»iily pro- 
duced seed which failed Ui gertninate. ^Jajor Boddome, ( ’onser- 
vator'of PoTeflt»,when here in January last, the .‘^eeds and said 
from, what is known of the plant it could hardly be expected to 
genujnate. However, the plants Iniiig more estalHished and 
ftcclimatixed, I am sauguiiu5 the next seeds will prove a success. 
Meantime it is very satisfactory to seethe marked improvement 
in the growth of both plants. 


COFFEE. 

— • 

MoantlSH OF’ COJ'fKE PLANTING IN I)I3inULA. 

A piaiitcr wlio has taken the trouble to collate the inFiyma- 
tion, informs us that during the present season there will not be less 


than from 3,0(K) to 7,000 acres of forest land felled and planted in 
Diiubooln. We suppose between the three districts of Ifimboola, 
Dickoya, and Maskeliya, the Addition to the planted extent of 
coffee will not be far short of J 0,000 acres^ which three years 
inmee may be expected to add ^,000 owts* to our coffee exports, 
rising by-and-bye to 80,000. 


8\LE OP FOttKST LAND IN DIMOULA. 

Pri»])ably the last sale of Crown lands for coffee planting purpos- 
f‘S which will take place during Sir Hercules Robinson’s aominis- 
tration came off at the Kandy Kiitcberry yesterday ; and the re- 
sult ought to satisfy the Governor that the 'most sanguine account 
he. may ehof».so to give to the Seci'otary of State, or the value of 
Crown forest land suitable for coffee and of the greatly-increased 
irice wHiich Avould be given for it were the Oiivah railway (through 
limbula or Dickovn) only announced, will be amply justified by 
4he i‘xperienee of future sales. We have a grapliic account of tho 
scene — no ordinary one — in Kandy and at the Kutcherry there 
yesler<hiy. There were only three blocks of land — one of 184 
acres, one of .‘122, and one of 4#>8 acres — to be sold, and yet as 
planter afh'v planter came riding or driving into town, it seemed 
as if all Dimluila had been deserted for the occasion, besides there 
b(‘ing Ai.-sitors from other districts*. The meeting of tho competi- 
lor.s is said to Imve been tho most dismal affair possible — they ftU 
seemed like attendants on a funeral — and each fros)).aiTival produc- 
ed not a smile, or a word of w'olcome, but a further lengthening 
of the countenance, and a more dismal look all round. In the ve- 
randah of tliii Kuteherry there could not bo less than a do/eii 
eariK'.st Incklcrs (among tho many others not so flush of money ) 
after three blocks of land. But then such fine land, even for Dim- 
buhi ! We are assured ])y an impartial authority that the .320 
acres compri.se as fine a piece of land as could possibly bo desired 
by any coffee-planter in the country, and tlie other two were near- 
ly as good. The bidding was animated : in one cose a block after 
running u]) gi*adully to i'oOO was at one stroke mised to JtOOO by 
an enterprising bidder who thought his antagonists w'ould be drir- 
eii out of the field, hilt in vain. Tho result of the sale w«s that 
the lftrg(‘st block of 4o8 acres was sold Uy Messrs. A. L, Cross and 
(}. ^1. Balhirdio for being at the rale of £3 V2$. .3(/., nor 

acre, and that of 320 acres to Mr. L. St. Geo. Carey for £l,oW 
equivalent to i'4 lO'f. ptu* acre ; w'hile the remaining one of 
1st acres was purchased at £*4 »«., per acre for £7a0 by Mr. Wm, 
North way. Thus for an aggn'gate. of 0t)2 acres of kn'cst land, the 
(lOA'ermiu'iit has rt‘ci‘ived no l(‘ss tluin being at the rate of 

£ k2s. per acre without counting survey fees or cost of title-deeds 
to the pureha.sers. With such prices and the present prospects for 
coiTe(‘-plnnting, ni)t a day should bo lost in dealing with tlic ques- 
tion of Railway Ivxtension. 


rnODUCTlON and C0NSUMI*TI0N op COFFEE. 

A por.sual of the article on thi.s subject, takcni from the London 
LVorc/', ought to cheer the hearts of despoiuhmt planters and plant- 
ing agents in the midst i)f the present sliort crops. The concur- 
rence of testimony from all quarters, w'itli reference to the great 
deticieiicy in th(5 supply of cotTee for the corning year, and tho 
dillieiilty of pr(>diic»*rs to keen pace with th(5 consumption for many 
years hemi^forward, is simply iiTesistible. J'-very acr(5 of coffee- 
land, worthy of cultivation in Ceylon, ought to rise in value consid- 
erably, and the forbearance of capitalists towards their debtors 
with o\ er-drawn accounts, should never be asked for more succeas- 
fully, 'I'liero ar(5 undoubtedly good times coming ” for the Cey- 
lon coffee planters, and we trust the men still amongst them, who 
have borne ‘ the burden and heat of the day ’ for a long series of 
years back will, at length, meet 'v\dtli tho duo i*oward of their 
labour.^. 


COFFEE : ITS PIlODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, &C. 



{From tho 6Voccr, Xov^ 1 If/o) 

The rt'cont extraordinary rise in the price of colfee has (ac- 
cording to tlie Few York Shipiying Lkt) produced much discus- 
.sinn in American commercial circles, Tlie price of good Rio in 
..c^rgo, for instance, has within a few weeks advanced from 11 Jc. 
to nearly 17c. per lb.,^ind otlutt' descriptions of coffe€5 have risen 
nearly as much. A glance at tiro liist’uy of.the coffee trade and 
at the intlijenc(‘s which liave brought about the. recent changes in 
price will be interesting at tliis time, when this sudden and great 
advance in price, indicating a .scarcity of coffee, is followed -by 
ivcent news from Braril, tlie chief producing country, that the 
Legislature has passed the Bill for einancinating tho ^vcs. Tho 
abolition of slavery in tho British 'Wi58t Lidiea contributed, 
among other circumstances, to disturb the iV-gular production of 
coffee. Soon after, in 183/ , the West Indies, not iududing Hayti, 
produced 49,000 tons, while tho Butch East Indies produced 
20,000 tons. Tho total production of the world was 142,000 tons. 
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In 18ol tho ptoportion was us follows : — West Indies, 20,000 ; 
Dutch Kast Indies, 82,000; total product, 275,000 tons. In 
the change of relations appears stm nuire remarkable : — We.^t In- 
dies, 8,000 ; T)ut(!ih East Indies, lKi,000 ; total, H43,500 tons. 
Tlio West India plantations were lonj' neirlecled by their owners, 
who lived in Europe, leaving them to oversK'ora. Toffee cultmv 
requires constant attention and cheap laljour. It is not strange 
iheveforo that it sought more congenial regions. 'Hie Tovern- 
luont supervision and the coolie labour of Java and (.‘eylon were 
well suited to it. In Java and Padang tlie I^ast India Tomimny 
knew how to produce the best coffee at the cheape-^t ratt's. ( 'ey- 
lon rose from a production of 31 ,000 cwts, in 1H37 to ten times as 
luuch in 1851, and this is again trebled in the pre.Mont short crop. 
Java, more subject to droughts and deviialaling shuMns, iluciuated 
a good deal more in supplying tlie markets. Tlie lowest point reached 
was 15,000 tons in 1833, and the highest point was 77,(K)0 tons in 1855. 
'Pile average yearlv product during the four successive decades of 
yt‘ars,fi'omlfgll lo l8h,lias kvii 37, (W, 58,()(M), 81,000, and r^'>,000 
ions respectively. Tlie Dra/ils, with abundant black labour, in the 
nieautinie rose b» ])rominencc in tlu^ ctiffee market, llegiiiniiig 
with 1821, the average production per year during the four fol- 
lowing periods of ten \'enrs was 10,(KXi, 40,000, 07,CK)0, and 144,000 
tons. Tlie average iWn fell off to 128,(XK) ton.'* during the .se\en 
years after 1801. 

Among the cojfee-pvoducing countries, near the I nited SlaU'.-^, 
the production of sugar has been encroacliing in a iiunarkable 
manner on that of coffee. Tie \aliie of sugav* only l|c. per lb. 
on the plantation in 1847, has been (piadriipled since that time, 
while the value of coffee has only hoeii doubled. Two iii- 
lluences have tended to tlie advance — the abolition of shivery iu 
th(j West Indies alri'ady nieiitioned, and the denrecinlion of gold. 
In Cuba, if ^^e exc<‘pt the Santiago district, cotfec (•ulti\alion has 
ceased altogether; and in other islands, eveejit in l*orlo Jiico, it 
has coiitiuuod with \arying and uncerlaiji results. This diniige of 
the field of production is iiiiqueslioiiahly a very iinjiortanl fact. 
AV'heu the production was scattered o\er tlie world, w** were le.ss 
subject to the chances of a ‘* short crop,” bt'cause tlie local influences 
of one pRi't of the world would not b<‘ felt in another. Now, how- 
ever, (lie ]mxluclionis('oiilinedt() llie llrazils aiidtw*) large islands in 
tlie Indian Ocean. A fa\oin'able or unfavourable season iu ;iny 
one of these coffee-raising countries, jirodiiccs a marked effect in 
the auioimt and price of the staple. To this caus<* of fluctuation 
must be added the imcertainty as to the rcMUMval of the, I)u8-li hiHst 
India ( 'ompauy's charter. If tlu'churter be not renewed, labourcoiii- 
plicationsin JaVa will follow, tlie nuetiou sales inav cease, and I he \«*s- 
sels of all nations will come into coiimelitioii witli thos(3of the Dutch 
merchants, which are now employed in re;jular ovd(*r, 'I’liis w*mld 
produce irregularity in tniiisportatioji. It is an interesting fai*! 
that ill Europ(‘ the coiisumplion of coffee has incviMised slowly, 
carving with the price and the duties imjuise»l, and vanning from 
I lb. for each person in England to II Ihs. in ll(»lliind. 

In America the consunijilion in 1821 was 1 1I». 4 »i/.. for each 
person; iu I83J1, 8 lbs. ; in 1851; 8J lbs. 'Phe toUil consumption 
jii 1842 was 87,800 tons; in I8(j2 it ^^as *)uly 40,(K)0 
tons; and last year it W 4 i.s ]2'4,(X)0 tons. In 1851, Fairope con- 
Hunied 180,000 ; and the I 'nited .Suites, ; total, 22,00t) ton.s. 

In 1807 the proportion was as folhiws ■ — Europe, 282,000 ; Tnited 
States, O2,0(Xl ; total, 374, 0(X) tons. In 1870, Europe, ^31 7,(X)0 ; 
TniU'd States, ] 24, (KjO ; total, 471, 0(H) tons. If the American 
population numbers 100, 000,(X)0 ill the jear DlOO, as many nre- 
dict, they should coiisumi* at the ])restMit rale per person (neiirly 8 
lbs.) 35/, 000 tons of coffee. Tlie eonsumjitioii m Ameriea has 
rapidly increased of late, oil account of the lower duty, ami the 
great demand of the coloured population iu the Southern Slates. 
This demand is principally for llio. The increased dtuiiand aimuig 
the whites is moslly for Jaya ami Maracaibo. The consiiinptioii 
will be cbecki il, of course, by the rise in value. 

As eniaiicipatioii is now iiuiuiiieut iu the Drazils, we must be 
prepared for a low production .iu the future, I'spcrialh 
if the slaves are suddenly liberate<l. If the coffee-product ion 
of a country is once intemipted, it requires time to fill the 
vacancy in the market, because tlie coffee tree does not 
begin to bear until its fifth year. High values produced ^ 
by inieiTuption are more jieruuinont, therefore, iu the j 
coffee trade tluin in any other, excejit in the ca.^e of certain 
spices. The estimates of the short crops, however, Avhicli are now 
made and published must not bo taken Avitlitoo iiiueh creilulity, ns . 
the range of urea under cultivation is so largo that it is impiissihle 
to jii^e of the crop with accuracy. The lowest estimates of the 
deficieiiey of the crop, now given by intelligent students of tlie i 
subject, are as foUciw s : — For the Jlrazils, 70, (XX) ; for Java, j 
20, (KX) ; for ( Vylon, 10,000 tons— a total estimated deficit of 
100,000 tons. 

The weather is now hard and dry. Hot days and high winds, 
with cold inomings, have prt* vailed for the past ticn days, and j 
(linatmaa day for a Avonder proniiscM to»be dry this year. Lotr I 
c/vuw are finished and higli ones all but, lioth high ami Ioav, ai^* a i 
sad dwapimintmenl : and owners, agents, and managers, afUn* repeat- I 
cd reductions of onginal and alleit'd estimates, arc iioav obliged to = 
bear witnc':> to the melancholy fact that they have bem deee iud 


by appearances. To such an extent has thia gone that many well- 
known properties, well cnltivatid too, aiv giving one-fmnrth and 
one-fifth of their Rvemge yield. Hence we find even fliiico crop 
began, estimates have been tAvice and in suiiie coacs three tiinoa 
reduced. As n consequence too conjecture is free and oiit-Rpokeii 
as to the pMhable total oiU-tuni of our export of this season, 
which it is now thought by many wffll not exceed 800, (XX) cw’ts. 
Acre for I believe, this will b»3 tlu' Hhort**st yield our 

island has over given. 15 irtunately tho price keeps np. lint no 
price we caiikxik for Avill compensate for such an awful deficiency 
in quantity. Tin* cause of lliis Jelieiency is not far to seek. The 
land, ns before shcAvn in thest' reports, is taking its periodical rest. 
And all the manure we can apply, and nil the cultn^ation we can 
hestoAv, vvill not prevent its recniiring and taking this rest. Is it 
not so ill Englnmi and other Yairopenn countries y and aiti not 
farmers discovering that, notAvithHtamnng their boasted rotation of 
i rops and of mnnures, the land ri^qiiires a i‘est ; nor in this a new 
thing, Avas it not so in I'arliest tiniest AVhat do w'c read in 
Exodus chapter 23 and at vmves 10 and 1 1 H “And six years 
“ shall thou 8UAV tliy laud, niul slmlt gather in tho fruita thereof. 
“ Dul tho Si‘Aenih year thou shnlt h*t it vest and lie still ; that tho 
“ poor of thy peopio umy <‘at, and Avhat they leave the beasts of 
*• the field shall eat. In like manmu* shalt tliou deal Avith thy 
“ vineyard and witli thy olive-yard.” 

If, OVA ing to a diffmviK'o in our tropical soil and seasons, the 
land continues to hear crojis for ten or eleven years on end, wm*, 
find it .s/jiiares itself witli us by faking twwi siiccoNsiv’e years of rest, 
\\% we see it lias done vi'gularly during three decades; seasons out 
4>f joint, and leaf disease, seem but auxiliaries to thw necessary 
condition of all lands— //(v/m/rerf? rests. 

The leaf disease iijipoars to ho wearing itself out, and green 
is again becoming the prevailing colour. Estates are rehabilitat- 
ing tlu‘ms(dv(‘.> quiclo'r thaiiUMial aftercrop, tiud indeed well 
they imiA', Jiaving done so little to hurt thenisidws with tlie present 
eriip. '1 he spirit in tin; jiriet* of eottVe has given a Htimiilus to tho 
reeulliAiMioii of many a patch along road-sides, and it is amusing 
to see with Avhat Aigiiiir lli(‘ owners of such bits are working up 
gardens tliat have been iii'gleeted for years. AVIiere bare sticks 
4)nly were visibh' a qionth or two ag<i, they are now brushed up 
and are gidting tipped Avith green. 

has begun to sln'W on Ioav lands. It will be »• 
sprinkling 4)f crop next .liilv. During the last week arrivals of 
coffee both Native and Dljiiilation in llie eenlral capital havu gtit 
scantier daily, and the end cannot be distant. 

Health in the Avhob' is gtsal. 

hihjtir is ])lanliful, ami soon it Avill be paid off in large quantities. 

Itiro is still ilear, and it Avdll likely bi* s<» till February wlien the 
m-xt cro]) will b(*gin to arrivt^. 


Ill lln‘ r«‘))ort of our eorri'sjaanleiil in the last issue of th»‘ 
Orerlaad Ohsern-r^ a mislali«‘ oecnrs; tin* estimate for 1872-73 
should he ],20(VHJ0 ewts. instead of 2tH),0<X) cwt**. 


TEY1J)N TOFFEE SOJI.S. 

— 

» 

.!/»'//«/, vf ^mrlatilors nj minjth's ttf AV///s, jl v,, sent to thi'jUind for 

AaaljsiA, 

¥ 

'• I.Onl.K lO.MiKllv” AM) “AWLOYA.” 


E.*'tnh't jrtnn tettvr fr'>fn Jano's Taiflor. /isy., to Mvssrs, Ketr 
hflinhis it' Co. 


Ill tilling the bo\es (tf soil, I dug a lioh', alniul the sHim' 
Aviilth as the bti\. tilling the hox by slag«*s of an iueli or Iavo 
with 4'artli from correspomling d«'plhs in tlie ho]4‘. Thus if a 
side of the hox is taken out, n section of tiu' ^nl as it is in the 
tield Avill la* seen nearly correct to the di’plli of fully a foot. The 
siirfaee soil is at the end of the boxes imirKed TOP. 1 may imm- 
titin that llie bulk of the small tVf'ding nmts of ilu^ cotTee an* 
AV'ithiu generally two or three ineln*s of tin* surface of tin* ground. 

W. M. L. 


The box marked L. T. o, rNUilains a saiujile of bnuiclms with the 
berrie.’!} and leaves on, from 


AV'. L. 


trees //mAv b(‘aring, and tin* box marked Ti. T. b. contains a sam- 
ple Avith berrii's imd all tin* leaves on, from tn*es over-bearing, and 
unable to ripen tin* crop prop4-rly^ flltliongh it is only a small crop. 
The sample a is from good soil, same as i/i the 

\V. M. E. 


I)4)X of soil marked L. T. *1. and taken from the same place. Tho 
sample b is from exhausted soil, a sample of Avhich is contained in 
the ta)X marked M'. M. E. 

E. T. 4. There are but few trees in tin* place that sample a 
taken from; which have mq u ^erv much tlin ker crop than slnwn 
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by the sainple , and these few trees under bearing, wll have a very 
much larger crop next year. On some of the branches of sample 
rr, will be found spccimons of tlie coffee bug, that is the black 
bug, but not in quantity to have done harm. INIy idea in select- 
ing these two samples is, that in tlie bad sample />, something may 
he found deiicient, the want of which pi'eveiits the berries fi*oiu 
ripening properly and accounts for the sickly and nearly leafless- 
state of the trees when maturing crop. The hetnes on the 
hranche.s, sample a, being from trees under bearing, and 
from excellent soil, might be expected to contain an ample supply 
of all nece.sstiry materials. Jt might be useful to kuow 
what difference there is between the ingredients of these two 
samples. Perhaps the difference may be found more be Uveen the 
ash of the branches and leaves of the two samples tlian between 
that of the Ix'iries. The hemes in the bad sample may have ab.sorb- 
od nearly as much mineral matter from the brandies as they 
want. 'J lie causti of their not ripening being the iinhealthine.ss of 
the branches, and scarcity of leaves tliua urodiiced. In sample a, 

I slioidd suppose that berries, leaves, aiul branches, will contain 
eveiything tney want in abundance; Imt J hardly think the samules 
are largo enough to allow of the branches and benies being aiialys- 
cd soparatelv, and T should think that there might he a gt‘neral 
deficiency sfiown by sample taken altogether as compared with 
sample a. In .some respects it would be iiili‘vesting to know the pi*o- 
l>ortion of ash from equal weights of the two samples. In cast^ of 
there lieiug no great difference between materials of the asho.s, the 
proportion of the quantities of ashes might help to guide us to an 
explanation of Jiow they come to differ. (Vuiiparing the analysis 
of tlio two samples of soils, from wiiich the siiiuples of lirandies are 
taken, with the analysis of the branches, might also help to throw 
light on the matter. The samples of soil I took to Kandy the 
oUicr day, are as follows : — 

W. i\l. L. 

L. (J. ]. Is fresh .soil f mill the forest: U i** a soil in which 
I know coffee would grow well, and bear good crop.s fur many years 
without manure. 

L. C. 2. Is from clearing which lm.s been felled and burned off, 
fora \ear and a half, on wdiicU nothing has grown yet (since burn- 
ing cm) it Wing just recently planted with tea. 1 should like* this 
sample compared w'itli the first sample, to w»e wluit difference 
the Duming of the forest makes to the soil by adding it. s ashes; 
say also, if practicable, to S(‘e wliai effect exposure to the sun may 
have on the soil, say by exhausting the cuganic matter in it per- 
haps. Coffee doi‘s not grow well here, especially in black soil. wdn*n 
there has been no burn, as on places wlu‘re the felled forest luisbeen 
ciirried off the land, or on places that have not got covered with 
it in felling’, the voung plants on such phices ari‘ often very sickly 
for years after planting, but eventually grow all right. Young 
coffee plants usually grow better the sooner tlu'v are planted in 
the iudd after bimiiiig' off the forest. Seeing- that potash applied 
to yoimg coffee plants in the shape of .saltpetre seems to nave 
no effect, I am inclined to think that a go<id hum of tlie forest 
cauBOH the youngs colTc'c to grow better hy the alkali of the nshc\s 
destroying acids in the soil. Jllack soil up in tliis eool climate, 
and of a pt*aty natures, might contain some sueli noxious proportie.s, 
ai»d other jungle soils in a less degree. 

L. C’. Is a lino black soil, in which cceffee lias borne 
lieavy crops for many years, and in \ihich the coffee Is 
still ns good, perhaps as never was, aaid will be good, 1 have no 
doubt, for very many years to coim.* without any manure. It i.s 
from a very stony rocky place which lia.s never been manured. Hotli 
the former samples are also of black soils. 'Phi-s .sample might ))e 
compared with tlie two former, to .see if it is .still a.s rich as they 
are in ucco.ssary matt'rial.y. Any d(*fici(Uicy ns yet has < ertainrv 
not deteriorated the coffee much, thoug-h no doubt, were the .soil 
to be re-plnnted with young’ coffee trees, they would not grow 
well. 

0. L. Is a sample of a brown colored soil which ci>ffee ha.s 
bonie good crops for many year.s, and Is still as good bearing coffee 
OB ever, showing no sign of exhaustion in any way. 

L. C. ^1. Soil without immure. Tliis \V. (). TlJ soil lia.s never 
been manured either, unless any small experiment wdiich I may 
have forgot about may have been made on the .spot many yeara 
Hgo. JInt the .same soH of soil is equally good for the coffee all 
round, over a far greater extent than coiilcl liave been occupied by 
any experiment, and including the nnmannred part.s that mast ; 
have been left n>und any such. It might be usi'fiil to know if | 
there is any peculiarity common to these two different-looking 
soils, that accounts for botli being: up to now equally good for 
coffee. 

L, (1. 4. Ts a .sample of .soil i»f fair appeamnct' in wdiich coffee 
boro good crops for a good number of year.s, but is now very much 
fallen off, bearing but small cro]>s and b(ung unable ti mature 
even tliese properly. I liave, i think, s<.>ine rrcolieclioq of ti part 
of this picee of inferior .soil, liaving been manured, if not tJie 
whole or it with guauo of tlie supply got up in or with the 

An.^mlian bone-dust of but it is not mentioned in the li.st 
of cx|>erimenla 1 made, and probably never has bean manured, but 
so far this doe.s not matter, as its bacuiess is not to bo attributed to 
imy manuring or other experiment tried xvith il, 1 am sure. 


L. C. 5. Sample is soil from near a patena of maana-grasB. It 
Bcoms good-looking soil, although there le ^ a peculiarity about its 
looks. It is black with a copper-colored tinge, and although pretty 
deep, has a very inferior quality of sub-soiL Coffee troes grow verV 
badly, and boar little or no crop, in the case of L. C. 4 sample, *1 
should like to know what may to found deficient in it, ae compared 
with samples L. C. 3 and ^V. 0. 3|. In the case of sample L. C. 5, 
I should like to know, besides any deficiency of necemry mate- 
rials that may lie found to cliaracterise it, if there is not some 
poisonous qiiality in it, if it be practicable to find this out.^ 

I shouldlike to know the proportion of organic matter in each 
of these six samples of soils. In all I see of artificial manuring, 
leads mo to doubt if mineral matter be as yet wanted for our 
coffc(*, unle.s.s it may be in exceptional cases, os near native vil- 
lages, in land that has in former ages been cultivated wdth green 
rrop.s, it strikes mo too from all I see of our coffee, that its 
falling off is mostly from exhaustion of organic matter in the 
Hi^il, still this does not se^ to be capable of explaining the 
matter in many ctises. 


N.iRANOHENA. 

A.s D^quested, I now send you four samples of Naranghena 
soiL’<. 

AV. M, L. 

No. 1. From old coffee, at an elevation of 3,300 feet, bearing 
mi average crop of from o cwts. to 0 cwts. per acre. This coffee 
is expewed to wind. 

Xo. 2. Old Coffee, same elevation a.s above, but not exposed to 
wind, hearing average crops year by year of 12 cwts. per acre, 

Xo. 3. (Joffeo plant’d in 1802 at nil elevation of 2,000 feet, 
and lia.s, since it came into bearing in 18(io, bonie avenige crops of 
8 cwts, per acre, 

Xo. 4. From the fore.st which has just been felled, but not yet 
burned off. 

Xos. 1 it 2. Samples have never been manured to my know- 
ledge, wdiicli extends to 1803, 

Xo. 3. iSanmle now manured with saltpetre and bone-dust 
ill September 1800, and will this season yield a crop of 12 cwts. 
per acre. 


SVLVAKANDE. 

Samples of Ab/f sent htf K «/. Young ^ Esq* 

Xo. 1. A*irgiu soil from the KandanewTra jungle, adjoining 
Sylvaknnde (‘uffee, 

Xo, 2. Hi)il from good coffee, witli samples of leave, s, berries, 
ite., enclosed, done up in a bag. 

Xu. 3. iSoil taken from exhausted coffee with leaves, berries, 

itc. 

in ’ L LA T WELLE. 

Tlie box coiitiiin.s nine, samples, namely, Xo. 1. of soil, wood, and 
coffee benie.s; Xo.s. 2 and 3 aitto, 

Hample Xo. 1. Taken from the/faee af a hill, with a westerly 
a.'*pect, and at an elevation of ivlmut l,o00 feet above sea 
level. The coffee is very bad and stunted in appearance and, 
ill my of^nioii, never can have been good. It has never been 
manui-ed and, as far as I can leani, bos never given good crops. 
It must also liave suffered a good deal from min, wash, and wind. 

Xi>. 2, Haniplc was taken fixim the bi*ow of a hill, ha\iDg a 
northerly aspect, and at an elevation of 1,040 feet. It has always 
lieen good coffee, and has borne good crops for many years, has 
neviT been manured, and is still vigorous coffee. 

Xo. 3. Is taken from the best part of a young field of coffee, 
about seven years old. The trees have borne laix^ crops for 
about 4 years past and arc still xigorous, and likely to bear good 
crops for .some yearn to come. 

MOUATENNR. 

Itcmurl's on Sanijdes sent for Analgsis, 

Xo. ]. Sample taken from afield facing the north. The 
ground is siterp and very stony, but shows no sign of rain -wash, 
the roots of the trees being well coverod. The whole field is 
dying out, and the trees on many parts are already dead. lias 
never been manured. 

No. 2. Hample taken from field in which the trees are good, 
and show no signs of decay. The land is steep and stony, and 
lia-^ never b(*en manured. 

COT.GRAIN. 

of Srmples of Colgruin Soil sent />9* Analf/sis. 

A 1. Taken from a field planted about 17 vears ago; is very 
fertile ; trees are very strong and vigorous, ana yield heavy crop.s 
year by year without manure. 

A 2“ The sub-soil to the above, textui’o good; not too stiff, yet 
protly ndeiitive. These two soils may be taken os models of a 
gfjod coffee soil and sub-soil* * 
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B. 1. Takeu from a fn)ld which has been under cultivation for 
15 years or more and still crops well. The soil of good average 


B, 2. Sub-soil to above, 

U. Ve^ deep and veiy productive ; the soil looks like an 
nccumuiation of soil washed down by rain. 

D. Exhausted for coffee growing, and abandoned 2 yefira ago. 

It has been cultivated for 8 years, and was probably originally of 
good quality. ^ 

E. ILxhausted and abandoned like the D sample. These two 
samples of abandoned soiled iffer a good deal in appearance, and are 
from opposite hills. 

F 1 . Has been planted with coffee 16 to 1 7 years ; may probably 
have cxopped well in its time, but is now wanting in vigour. 

F 2. Sub-soil to above. 

Soil a good deal exhausted ; has been long under ciiltiva- 


Gl 
tion : 
G2. 
III. 


Sub-soil to above. 

Has given veiy’^ fine crops, bnt now shews signs of falling 
off. Has been planted from 0 to 10 years. 

II 2. Sub-soil to above. 

I 1. Similar in chai'acter to the former sample, but not quite 
ns good. 

I 2. Sub-soil to above. 

The fields from whicli the samples F tr II and I have been 
taken are so sitimted on the estate, as t<j iiialcc it highly desirable 
that they shouldT be recruited through the application of artificial 
manures" alone, and their pliysi* al character is such as to encourngo 
the hope that this may be foimd practicable. 

K 1. On this field" the trees are thin of wood, (uid do not crop 
well. 

K 2. Sub-soil to above. 

L 1. A red day, differing much in appearance from any of the 
preceding samples. The trees pretty vigor<ma for their ago. 

L 2. Sub-soil to above. 

M 1. Poor quartz soil, not likely to be juudi benefited by the 
application of artificial manures. 

M 2. The sub-soil ; this looks better tlian the arable which 
st^ems washed out. TJiis soil had bone-du.st and poonac applied to 
it, about 18 months ago, but without any result. 

S packets of the ash of a strong healthy coffee tree, gi*uwn in 
the soils marked A 1 and A 2. 

N.B. — Tlie depth of arable soil is veiy’ vanons ; in S(.)nie parks it 
is four to five inches or more, in other parts barely an inch or none 
at all. The above samples marked as “ f/ie soiT’ are from a depth 
of 2 to 4 or 5 indies, just such a depth as what are known n.s the 

feeding roots” were found to permeate. 

Those marked sub-soil” are from a depth of between 5 and 6 to 
12 inches, .till the samples liave been dried in the sun before 
being put up, and their coarser fragments picked out. 


PKNDLKTON. 

Jfe/no of samples of soils and berries and branches of the coffee tree 
sent from Pendletoa EsUUe, 

. W. M. L. 

No. 1. Samples are selected fiom afield of coffee which has 
always borne heavily ; matures its crop well, and shows no signs 
of want of vmour. # 

No. 2. Samples are taken from n field, the trees on which 
over-bear every dtemate year ; they suffer gi'eatly ; cannot mature 
their crop, and many of them die out year by year from the 
effects of over-cropping. 

No. ii. Samples are taken from a field whicli bore heavily for 
two or three years, but which has done nothing since, and in which 
the trees seem to be thoroughly exhausted, not even able to put out 
leaves. The samples are all selected from coffee fields in their 
eleventh year, at an elevation of from 2,000 to /i,000 feet above 
sea level, and from fields which have never been manured. 

W. M. 

Boxes I. II. 8c III. contain tlie 3 samples of soil. Box No. 
rV. contains the 3 samples of fruit, and box No. V, 3 samples of 
branches. 


OONA ADXKA. 

Memo, of samples of Gona Adika soils, 

W. M. L. 

No. 1. Contains sample of soil from the lower and best part of 
Gape Colony, where the coffee is very good, and the trees bear 
well, but are unable to mature all the crop they l^ar. 

No. 2. Soil from the jungle immediately adjoining the above 
field, and at the same adjoining on the other side, a fiela where the 
coffee is old, but has been good, and is nowgiadually going out. 

No. Soil from oldest coffee on Mousa Oompera, now lumoet 
extinct, and not kept under cultivation. , 

No,'^ 4. Soil fh>m the youngest coffee in Corpabody” a<]yoin- 
ing Pamawatte where the coffee is now in full beanie, and would 
do well wen it not for the great amount of wash during the 


heavy rains. Tlie soil in this field is apparently tlie best on tho 
estate. 

N.B.— The samples in tho box are all divided, and have been 
put in exactly as tlicy were originally in the field, that is, the soil 
at the top of the l^x being the surface Ml, and eo on, to the depth 
of a foot. By taking off one side of tho box, the sections of soil 
will 'appear as they are in the field. 

GALLOWAY KNOWR. 

W. M. L. 

No 1. Sample of soil from young coffee, (about 7 years old) 

! and which has borne good crops and is still vigorous. 

I No. 2. Sample of soil from old coffee which has been aban- 
i doned for years. 

No. 3. Sample of <K)il fi^^m old coffee. 


FERTILIZING SrBSTANCKS FOR CEYLON COFFEE 
LANDS. 


Orii bent thunks arc due for a copy of the report for 1870-71 of 
the Ceylon Planters’ Association. Amongst information of a use- 
ful nature on subjects which have been already discussed to a 
more or less exh^ut, Ave arc surprised to find, for tho first time 
published, a lengthy and most iinpcirtant C(uitnbutinn to our 
knowledge of the chemistry of that branch of agriculture which 
constitutes the main mattuial interest of this colony. Proceedings 
of Committee Meetings of tho Association were formerly held 
sacred from publication, a rule more honoured in tlie breacfi than 
the observance. The result of the restrictive rule, f no longer in 
force,) is that we only now are aware that at a Committee 
meeting held so long ago as 20lh Juno 1870, “Mr. llarrinaon 
mcnlionod tliat in accordance with the request of tho Committee he 
had si'lected samples of soils, coffee, i^e., from various estates and 
forwarded them to England for purposes of analysis. Tie then 
read ii paper descriptive of the various samples sent.” The 
analyses of soils inade^ by Dr. Voclcker a year ago (lie does not seem 
to have thought it necessary to report on tho brnnclies, leaves^ and 
fruit sent to liim) art^ published, with the opinions of that eminent 
agiicultural chemist as to the best substances for application to 
such soils and tins proportions of each. The soils were of all 
mialities, taken from estates of vaiyiug ages, and at different 
Aevations, and Dr. Voelekor prescribes for eacli typical case. This 
contribution to llie literature of coffee culture is, therefore, of 
general and great importance, fjilly justifying the space we devote 
to it. We intended lo have drawn attention in detail to the main 
results established, but space to-day will not permit. the 

present, therefore, we can only say that Dr. \ oeloker’s analyses 
confirm tlie results of previous lines ns to the wonderful similarity 
of the coffee soils of Ceylon in all tlie main constituents : organic 
matter, oxides of iron, alumina nnd insoluble silicious matter. 

The great problem is to ascertain tlie proportions of tlie soil of, — 

I jirsty phosplioric acid ; and second^ potash. A few decimal parts 
i of these es-sential elements efficient or in excess, make all the 
difference between sterility and fertility ; and on the proportions 
ascertained, depen^ the quantities whicli slioidd be applied to tha 
soil of 


Firsty — Good muriate of potash, 

the imported potash of commerce, muriate, and chloride of 
potash meaning just the same thing,) containing 80 per cent, of pure 
muriate of potash. Second, — jhine bone-dust. Third, — Good 
superphosphate of lime, (bones treated wdth sulphuric acid 
the best form), containing 25 per cent, of soluble phosphate. 
Fourth, — Good sulphate of ammonia. Tn one cose alone is nitrate 
of soda the form of sal^etre moat allied to common (salt) recom- 
mended, and with Dr. Voelcker’s verdict tliat it is evanescent and 
liable to be washed away, while, being in demand, unhappily, of 
the manufacture of gunpowder, it is far more expensive than 
muriate of potash, we may dismiss it. Four-fifths at least of what 
tho eminent ngricultural chemist considers the most eificacious 
manure for coffee must consist of potash, bone-dust, and ashes in the 
shape of supcrphospliate ; while the phosphate of ammonia added 
should never oxceea ono-tifth. In four out of six recipes, indeed, 
given by Dr. Voelcker, the proportion is only 15 percent, proportions 
applied,Bsl>r. Voelekor stales, of fertilising salts )>e recommends, 
depend on the condition of the soil as revealed by analysis ; but even 
where an^ysis cannot be ob<^ned, any planter would bo safe in 
applying a small dressing of the substances named to good soil 
(say 3 cwts. per acre) so as to keep it good ; and a larger dressing 
(say 5 cwts. per acre, with about an equal quantity of poonac) to 
feiiilize poor or restore exhausted soil. Tho application to secure 
the fullest results ought, we learn from a planter of experience, to 
be made annually ; but once in two years would keep land fairly 
in heart. A most important point to be remembered is that every 
cwt. ad^d to the normal produce of an estate is almost clear pro- 
fit. It follows that if by adding 3 cwt. per acre annually of 
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manure, the yield is raised from /5 cwt. to 7, 8, 9, or 10 cwt., the 
iiiiinediate profit will be large, while the land will be kept per- 
manently in good condition. The cost of 3 cwt. of Dr. Voelcker’a 
mixture ought not, when applied, to reach £3, while 2 cwt. fjtddi^ 
tMial of coffee ought to realize £(» to £7 gross, of which according to 
our authority a very large proportion would be profit. Can any of our 
readers fovour us with analysis of castoroil cake, so that we may be 
able to see whi/ it is so much better than cocoanut poonac which we 
know yields to analysis the elements of coffee ? Dr. Voolcker, the 
man of science, attaches far less importance to organic matter than 
does tlie merely practical planter, Mr. Taylor. Organic matter is 
of great importance, nevertheless; just as fallen leaves, though 
they contain the minimum of fertilizinjg salts, are yet most effica- 
cious in securing the action on soil which results from warmth and 
moisture. In the soils examined by Dfl Yoelcker the proportion 
of organic matter varied from a minimum of 6‘07 to a maximum of 
13*13; oxides of iron from 2*(54 to 12*84; alumina from ()*01 to 19*47 ; 
while insoluble silicious matter proved to l)e never below 60*57, 
^lumina being in this case high in proportion,) rising to 82*23. 
Our soils consist of about 98 per cent, of the organic and mineral 
substances named, with not much more than traces in each case of 
such salts as sulphate and carbonate of lime, magnesia, phosphoric 
acid, potash ana soda. In the veir best soil wo get *30 of phos- 
phoric acid, and *27 of potash. Such .soil would grow anything; but 
what could be expected from another soil shewing only *02 of 
phosphoric acid, and *04 of potash > This was a dark patenn soil and 
although it looked well, did not, of coui*se, grow coffee well. Even 
the richest manure would probably bo thrown away in this case, 
unless the ground were first well stirred up and loft for a couple of 
years to be mrated. The great desiderata seem to bo simple tests 
for phosphoric acid and potash, whicli any Superintendent 
could apply. So long ns a snil is found to contain appre- 
ciable Quantities of each, it will grow coffee well and 
require but a moderate expenditure for manuring. If phosphoric 
acid is so low as *10, and potash do^vn to 16 per cent., then only 
heavy manuring with potash, bones, suporpnosphate, and am- 
monia, with or without poonac, pnlPi i^c^.j^will enable the soil to 
yield good crops of coffee. So inuen ror to-day, but we liope to ex- 
tend more of the nttontiem which it deserves to the very valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the successful "ulture of coffee con- 
tained in the opinions which Mr. Harrison, at the instance of the 
Planters’ Association has been the means of eliciting from Dr. 
Voelcker. Complaints have been made, wo understand, that while 
the association paid for the analyses, the soils analyzed were all 
from properties owned by one Firm. We think this was im- 
fortunate, not so luuch as a matter of science, (for every possible 
condition seems to liavt* been represented,) but with reference to 
good taste and good feeling. 


VARIETIES OF MILK. 


MARKET REPORT. 


Homk Kaws. SM December 1871. 

SiLC.— Wlfcli the exception of n few deye of rather Improved biudneM e fortnight 
ago, the «Uk mnrket naa been exceedingly oidet during the pact month, 
there having been little or no demand for the continent, and nome mannlactiirera 
contenting themaelvca with working up thdr atocke. China lUk haa steadily 
maintains its former ratea however, ana importcra eondnue to hold veiy Itoly, 
rejecting offera of 3d. to 6d. under quotations. Thus there haa been Ime or no 
senaible change In prioet during the month. In Canton silk there haa been ocoa- 
aional buslneas at 168. to l«s. for common to fair market IVatlee, and^i. to afls. 
for finest ''curio" sort, but the medium qnalltles have not been wanted. Xtoong 
Kongs arc flat, at ais. 6d. to 22a. for finest No. 1, and inlarlor quaUtlei In 
proportion: but tills is owing mainly to the heavy slnuiltaneous arrlvaU of this 
silk, for which there Is always so limited a demand. Japans and Bengals are both 
much neglected, and salee are only to be made by forenng; both these silks are 
comparatively very cheap, and the dUflcuIty of getting them thrown, ap 

the one great obstacle to business. Deliveries last month were fairly go^. a 

are large, owing to the rapid shipments from the east sinoe the opening of the 
new season, and the simultaneous large arrirals hero ; but the nutrket will soon 
feel relief, as the bulk of the silk to arrive this season lias already oome forwa rd. 


Tka— T he deliveries In London c*Ntlmated for the week were 1,717,049 lbs., wlileli 
Is an Increo-se of 46.234 lbs. compared with the previous statement. 


Bugak.— T he market continues in the same dull state as prmiously reported, 
tran9aotion.>) oontinulng very limited, and at prices In bn 3 'ers' favour. 200 
casks British West India sold ; Demerara and Berblee. 90s. to 31s, dd ; 8t. Kitts, 
308. 6d. The remainder of the parcel *of Mauritius offered in uublio sales j'ester- 
day— 1.700 at 27s to 32s . ; and 000 baskets of Petiniig date, 24s.^od. Refined dried 
go^N are slow of sale at previous prices. Pieces now show a decline of Od. pc^r 
cwt. Molasses : 50 casks fine AuHtralian sold at 16s. 6d. 


CoFFKK. — The small parcels offered to>day wore dlsposetl of at full mtes. 130 
casks. 50 bags and Imrrols riuntatioii Ceylon : triage. 63s. dd. struill. 67s. to 688. ; 
low middling. 71.s. 6d. to 73s. ; middling. 73s. 6d. to 78.s. ; (>oaberry. 83.s. to 84s. : 
and 70 bags Natal, 738. 6d. ; 70 tsickages Mocha bought in nt 93s. Privately, 50 
tons native CejMon sold for arrival : good ordinary, «7s. ; bold. 60s. 

A/t’.fsrs Ktlburn, Kershaw Circular, 

¥ 


Calcutta, 26th December 1071. 

l!f]>iGO.— In coUNiM^lueiice of the Christmas holidays, two Public Sales only 
have been held during the pa.st week; at these. 1.930 chests were offered and 1,826 
chests (Inoliidiiig some rejections previously counted as sold) disposed of. making 
the total quantity out of the mai'ket about 76,000 mauiids. The demand has lH>en 
very active, and priot's, except for the very fine lots, again rather stiffer. Clean 
plant Oudes, and good Benares consumers are in groat request, and sell at very 
full prices, 

Exports of Indigo from 1st November to 31st instant 1871 



Chests. 

Mds. 

S. 

Ch. 

To Grnit Britain 

4,616 

17.640 

37 

0 

Franrij 


6.333 

20 

6 

„ TrleNt*^ 


0.273 

21 

5 

„ Fitroign Europe 

476 

1.843 

16 

7 

,. America 

377 

1.610 

23 

0 

.. Giilphs A I^evante 


683 

5 

13 


Total.... 0.777 87.101 11 15 


( Communicated.) 

An for as we know, no nation uses the milk of any carnivorous 
fliiimal. There i.s no reason for belie vinj^ that the milk of this order 
of ftniinala would either be disagreeiiblc or unwholesome ; but the 
ferocity and restlessnefts of the creatures will always present an 
obstacle to the experiment. The different milk of those animals 
with which we are acquainted agree in their chemical qualities, 
and is confirmed by the fact that other animals, besides man, can be 
nourished in infancy by the milk of every distinct species. Rats 
and leverets have beeii suckled by cals, fawns by ewes, foab by 
goats, and man, in all stages of his existence, lias been nourished! 
by the milk of various animals, except the carnivorous. The milk 
of the mare is inferior in oily matter to that of the cow, but it is 
said to contain more sugar, and otlier salts. The milk of the ewe 
is as rich as that of the cow in oil, but contains less sugar than 
that of other animals. Cheese made of ewe's milk is still made in 
England and Scotland, but it is gradually being disused. The 
milK of the ass approaches that of human milk in several of its qua- 
lities. To this resemblance it owes its use by invalids in pulmo- 
nary complaints^ but it has no particular virtue to recommend its 
preference, and is only prescribed by nurses. Goat s milk perhaps 
stands next to that of the cow in its qualities ; it is much used in 
Southern Europe. It affords excellent cheese and butter, its cream 
being rich and more copious than tliat from cows. Camel’s milk 
is employed in China, Africfi, and, in short, in all those countries 
where the animal fioiirishes. It is, however, poor in every respect, 
but still, being milk, is invaluable where butter is not to be pro- 
cured. The milk of the sow resembles that of the cow, ana is 
used at Canton and other parts of China. The milk of the builaloe 
Is also like that of the cow, though the two animala belong to 
different species. Every preparation of milk, and every separate 
ingredient of it is wholesome milk; cream, butter, cheese, fre^ 
curds, whey, dcimmed-milk, butter-milk, 6cc. Butter-miUc and 
whey will undergo a spontaneous vinous fermentation, if kept loi^ 
enough, and aloonol can be distilled from it. The Tarta^ it m 
well-mown, prepare quantities of spirituous drink from maie’a 
milk. 


Haw Bilk. — Binco onr last report about 40 Imles middling native rainy Jungypore 
have been sold at Rs. 12-8 ; some very low offers have been made for inferior 
native Commcroolly. which have been refused ; 20 Rupees have been offered and 
refused for the first 25 l>ales J & R. W Radnagiir October bund just arrived, but 
in the present state of the market no higher offer is likely to be made : they will. 
In all probablllt}'. be shipped on owners’ acootint : the first arrivals of native 
November bnnd are expected to be here at the beginning of next month. 

The Btr. > ^rmrm left on the Olst Instant with 33 bales for France : Sir. Petei'i^ 
burg left on the same day with 9 bales for London. 


Tra.- -The Christmas holiday’s have caused business to be interrupted during 
the pa-it week, and we liave very little of interest to report. 

A Public Bale, consisting of 863 cheats, took place on Uie 31 st instant ; all were 
sold. There was a good amonnt of oompetition. and prices ruled firm throughout. 
A small invoice of Green Tea from the Cnota Nagpore District realized an average 
of Re. 1-3 per lb. 

There have been large arrivals from an quarters during the past few days, and 
liberal quantities will shortly be brought forward at anotion. 

lieufer, under date the 30tii. quotes- the London market firm for good 
qualities. 

PUBLIC 8AI.R PRlCl!». 3l0T DECEMBER 1871, 

Djuiv, London price. 

ChetUAvemge Ft. £4-10/ Ex, 2s. 

Usual Commissions. 


Assam.— Booklmbarry Tea Estate— various 
kinds 118 cheats 


VAmous.—Buiigoo River Tea Plantation, 
Chittagong— Pekoe, annas 164 ; Broken 
ditto. Re. I ; Congou, annas 111 ; Broken 
Mixed, annoa 101 ^ 


DantmaraTea Factory, OhittaMtig,— Pekoe, 

Be. 1 : Bouoboog, annae lOl ; Congou, 
annas, 9) ; Broken kinds, annaadf to 11. 86 
Xnraeong and Darjeeling Tan Oo„ Do.,— 
Moe, aimas IfitOfBn. 1-8; MtoO 
ohoog, annae 18 tir 14 ; BchieliQiig, annae 
nil Congou, annae O): Broken Vea» 

annae 7 toBi Dost, annae 4f 644 

Biun||wh Tea Go., Ln., EaaeeeliMRgfi.— ^ 
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Drafts tvfdmwn for sdm» of ^nnd ui^ardfl. „ , ,*v 

a ofilO^ AiO, ftM £50 iiwful'for twollers to iu*y part of tho 


OMENTAL DANK CORPORATION. 

IVCORPORATEO BY SOTAt 30lK AvauaT I8OI4 

PBid upCapital, £1,500,000. Boom iraB4. £444.000. 

DepoBltB of Rt. OOOand imwardM oo A aoa iy ad tn toM portods, tiie tanas fbr 
whieii Busy 6s Moertalnsd^ sppUsattoa at' ths offtoo la Calsut t a. 
NoZBCsiaP>(tesUovrsdoii Oanrsnt Dsp^Asostmts. 

VxniAJtfHtf 

The Oor]p^tl<m grants drslte sa Xisadini psyabls at t«na not sxoosd^ ^ 
months. DBBsotUnda&d Irslwid iiayaWs& daniand\ply^ on t^.^snka 
Agencies a&d Oofw wp ondents to liiidia, Ceylon, C^ilna. Mwtrltina. Australia, and 
New ZasUmd at the exobangn of the day. 

Drafts awdrawn' 

CIrsuUf Adea of^. 
wondL aiaidooisiiisd 
JV: It isTsqpitstad that In all oases of application for d^te, the Christie 

name of the p^non to whom the monsy is to be sent a}io\ild be given ; imdif a 
manied lady, hM own ChriidUn name, not that of her hnsband, Is roqnlrod. 

JOHN a- SORYMOSODB, 

Celoatthi left Bbbnhby 1871. Agent. 

OBIENTAL bank CORPORATION. 

Bombay Agenoy. 

BxcnANOE. 

T he CORPORATION gianta Drafts on London on 

Demand and at from one day to sli^onthH* eight .and I^fte on Scotland 
and Ireland on demand, also Circular Notes uegntiable In Egypt, Sin^ tho 
Continent of Europe, the Australian Colonies, Now Zealand, and the Capo of 

. ?fo Dn2^ki six months* sight is granted tor a Si.m under £60. Sums under 
201. are only drawn for on Demand. 

e CoMMimoN. , - - 

The rate of Oomznlssitm charged by this Agoncy on the purchase or Hale of 
Government Bocurltios negotiable Bombay is one quarter per cent*, and on 
ihe collaceion of Bills olio per cent, and Postage. 

The Corporatiem Ukos charge of Oovemiuent Paper, Shares In tho Bank of 
Bombay, and other local Stocks, free of .ill chaiges, and will draw Iiitcroat (uul 
Dividends on the same as they fall due on tho following terms ^ , 

If to be remitted through tno Oorpf»nvtl«n Without charge. 

If to be paid in India, a Commission will do charged of i per cent. 

On delivering Sectniiica out of aate custody .... 1 do. 

Hours of business 10 to rt 

Saturdays .. B) to 1 

Bomliay, iHt October IHOO, _ 

C ^ARTEltED MEllCANTILK BAj^ OF INDIA, 

LONDON. AND CHINA. 

Bombay Branoh. 

The Banlc grants Dntl'tg payablo In HnfiUnn^, Scotland^ aad ft eland, and in 
the principal Towns of oil tho AMtralUui Colonies. 

Cirenhu NoU* and Lettevno/ Cn<fd are also granted for tho use of Travellers in 
ihe Kant, on tho Conlhmnt, ioid to Jintopf overlnnd 
Thu Bank iiurchases Bills aiul grants Dr.ifts payable In Calcutta, Madras, 
Ceylon, Hongkong, Foochgwfoo, Shanghai, Hankow, Singapore, Penang, and 
Yokohama. 

Interest. 

On Current Deposit Amounts 1 ntoicst is allowed at 2 per cent- iier aimum, on 
the aimimum Monthly Balances un to Uimecs one Lie, but no interest will bo 
allowed on Ijalances of less than Us. 1,(V)0. 

Interest Allovvfd o.n Fined Df posits 

^Vhen fixed for 12 months 6 i>cr cent, per annum. 

0 do. ... .. 4 „ ,t 

3 do- rt If T 

All letters should bo addi'csscd, aiid Hooiidios made payable, to the Chartered 
Mercantilo Bank. 


N 


ATIONAL BANK 


OF INDIA, (Limited.) 

Bombay Branch- 


Current Deposit Acoovn’is. 

Interest is allowed on Current Deposit Acc<»unts at 2 i»er cent- per annum 
on the minimum raontlily balances up to Rs. 1,00,000, but no Interest will lie 
flowed on balances under Ils- l.ono. 

Fixed Deposits. 

De))OBits of Rupees Pivo Hundred and nnwards are reoci\M|il for Fixed 
Periods, the terms for which may be nacortamoa on application at tho OfBco in 
Bombay. 

'ExrUANf.L. 

The Bonk nogotiatoB and collects Bills payable in London, Culcntta, Alodras. 
and Hongkong. It also grants drafts on London, and on its Branches and 
Agonoios, at the cuixent rates of Exchange 

By order of the Directors, 


Bombay, Ist July 1871. 


JAMES WINDRAM, Manager. 


N ew bank^of Bombay, (Limited), 

RATES. 

Discount. 

On Government Bills 6 per cent 

On Private Bills and Notes * 8 do. 

On Loans on deposit of Government Paper, Bullion, 

or Bailway 6n.iros ... 0 do* 

* IlTTRaBST. 

On Fixed Loans on deposit of Govorumeiit Paper, 

Bullion, or Railway Shores 0 do. 

On do. do. do. Goods or Shipping 

doouments for Goods .. 8 do* 

On Cash Crsdlts, on Ssourity of Govomment Paper, 

Bullion or Railway Shares, eubjeot to a Oommission 
ofipsr cent, on the amotmt of Credit ... do. 

Cotto^Slsfiicte ^ Credits to be negotiated thit^h Ite Agencies 

Bombay, 15th July 1860. 

LLOYD'S BANK, 

DABJBEUdka* 

Jieod /)rpo4itJi.~Ints|»st is allowed on deposUe of Be. 100, ind upwards on the 

followlnji terms*— ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

On sums lodged for 3 moniht OfBrtaui. 3 per eent. per aiuram. 

Do* 12 . 40» ’ 7 dp. 

Do* % yOarsoerteln 8 do*. 

lUdlway walpt fixed depots in Joint Btoek^O^^eroial MSjT . tSa* 

ean be miide by Oheqnse on any port of the world. 

I n le r eet j?iid hdtfyesrty in India or Bonaon. ^ 

DaijasiiBfi^ Horthm Bengal, Ist Angnit 1S70* 


QOMPTOIR D‘ ESCOMPTE DE PARIS 

BSio ofindiCi paiOs. 

A>W<MaNiijNif4-iQiCi«iM«l 

JtMiTMPW ;.M •0I^4WQ 

Rrtwilirrs I 

THH TTNIOK BANK OF LONDON. 


On LoBdon-*d months* sight Is* lOM* per Rupee* 

^ ^ M ^ Ondemand Is* „ 

On Peris-<6 months' sight 241 fraaes. 

LoUors ofCradit Is* I0|d* „ 

Ditto for Xtiftjf and JVoaee, 

imyame in Gold without CommlssioQ., Is. lOlO. „ 

Cttrt'tni AecoUHit. 

Interest is ollowedTat ino per cent* on minimum monthly balaaeos. 

Depoeit AevounU, 

Intorosi at thttper ettU, allowed on money placed in Deposit at seven days* 
nutioo- 

Interest nt/bsr eeni. siiliject to six mouths* notice of withdrawal* 

All remiltances to bo endorood “ PAY COMPTOIR D’ESCOMl^B DB PARIS 
UK ORDER.** 

. E. J. UAHDOASTLK,M»uiagor. 

IJs Ramphrt Row, Bombay, 20th May 1871. 

BNOLISH HOTEL, BOMBAY. 

BRITISH HOTEL LANE, 

APOLLO STHBET. 

T his Hotel w fitted up luid funiiitiuKl in tho moet complete 

manner ; no uxpouHO has boon sporod to render it tlm most commodious 
and comfortable Estaldislunout, both for Geutlomcn and Families, to be found in 
Bombay 

Tho tileeptng A^iartmcnts and Sitting RoomN are roplote with every convoni* 
enco, and the Htnetest regard is paid to cloaullnonN throughout the promises. 

Thu Table will )>u found t«3 be abundantly siiupllod with vitfnde qjT unrivalled 
excellence, and the culiniwy department is unoer tho immediate suporvJslou of 
j the Proprietor. 

The wines. Liquors, and Deer aru#f the very host rlosonptloii, supplied from 
I tho most colubmteil Ikuihoh in the London and ContinpntaT Ki|rkutM> Tlie l*ro> 

{ iriotur couAduntly recommeutls this Establishmunt to the patronage of Travol* 
era and Itesideuts, all of whom may bo accommodated with the ooTuiorts of home 
; nt moderatu oliargcs. 

Thu Hotel is idciiBivntly situated, and within flvo miautos of the Railway 
Station, and Apollo Dundur. 

Bomlsiy, August 1870. 

Hb]^ HALL FAMEL'^ HOTEL 

-MAZAOON, BOMBAY. 

T he hope HALI. family hotel luw been greatly 

iinprovofl and onliU’gcd, and a fuw extrr- detached Bungalows erected In the 
compound. As tboso add greatly to tho comfort and privacy of families, tho 
PvopriutorH ruspeoirully beg that orders be aunt In tune by puraons w'lshiiig to 
, «)ccupy tbom. 

I Thu PropriotorH prosunio ibat It Is hardly nccuHsary to say that this Hotel 
! oilers greatur adviuiLiges to tho public than any other In this city, not only on 
I account of its buiug nearest to the P. niid O Company’s Pier at Mazogon, wd 
I near enough to other l unliiig places and the several Railway Stations, mit 
bocaune it Iioh also an extensive and beuiitifnl compound, nicely cultivated, and 
intersected by broad lUid wolbkeiit walkj. 

For the ainuscmont -iiid rocreation of gonUemen it has Billiard rooms, ontiroly 
dutachod from the otlicr buildiiigh in tho compound, whore alao excellent ro» 
frchUmunlM m.iy be obtained. 

The Table and Wines are uiirivallod. Horses and Cariiages aro always to bo 
had on the premises. 

FOEABJEE FRAMJEE k Co., Proprietors. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA. 

Opposite the Railway Station. 

IS NOW RK-OPENED. 

A most comfortable Rosldenco, cominndU us and upper-storied, for Visitors os 
w'cll os ItoHidcntH the capital of the Doocau, and conducted on English 
principles. 

rpHP] Proprietor of tliis Hotel iMjgs to inform the public of 
- JL Poona and Ont-stotions, ibat his Hotel, which has been under construction 
for an Upper Storey, to meet the doinsiids ol vtsitors to Poona, ns well os for tho 
comfort of the occupants, is now completed. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, which has been cstabllshcil since 180*2, Is 
situated in the very centre of the btaiion, and opposite tho Railway Station. 
The Proprietor having made oxtensivo repoirn and Improvomeiits, by adding 
an Upper Btoroy, the comfort of visitors is gi*aitly ejHiancod. The rooms, which 
oro well fui'nlsheii. and airy, command on extenglfe pros^ioct. The Hotel is 
under tho immediate suiieriutondence of the Proprietor, and no cfTorU will 
lie siiarod to Rive Hatisfaetioii, both in regarfl to the siipplioH for tho table, 
attendance, and g 0 ner. 1 l cletuillness of tho Establish meut. Beers and Wines 
of tho best quality, none other being admitted, will be supplied nt moderato 
rates, and every exertion will 1>o mode to render visitors comfortable. Our* 
riagos, with good llorses, on hire, am be obtained on tho prcTnisos. 

’ . DOUAB.TKE SOUABJEE, 

Proiniotor, Royal Family Hotel. 

EDINBUBaH FAMILY HOTEJi, 

RIVER VIEW, SIMLA. 

IDLEASANTLY situated iii tho most central pai*t of the 

station, near tho Church and Mall," and within easy distanoo of the Libra- 


B. D* WBBB, 


»«:o 

_ ' spared which 

can oonducx) to their ci^imfort. 

Booms available fur Private Fainiliss by the season, month, or day. Early 
application neoossary. Address 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, 81st January 1870. 

The Bavages of White Ants 

A bb completely prevented by the Preeervatdve Composi* 

UOD patented by ICaj or Forbes, a- a.. Executive Engineer, D* P. W. 

This iathoonly effeoicua] process yet invented for proteotion against White Ants, 
It alto arvssts decay in woodwork, whether sheltered or exposed. 

The dry lugredSents, packed in tins, oontslning25 lbs. eaoh.cxn bo obtained from 
the nndenigned ; this quantity, mixed with a due proporaon of oiL will form n 
point tttfllcleut to prime 1,000 snperfioial feet. Price per tin, Rs. 6. 

1 , BaitNisBtnot. ^ A Oo. 



AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OP INDIA. 


January 22, 1872. 

■_ 


TO MEBCHANTS AND BANKEBS. 

LON 90 N DAILY BEOOBDEB. 

MlKdlNG LANE AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A P'lfiST CLASS COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIME FOE THE EVENING MAILS. 

^ONTAINB f»ill aud authentic Beporte of the business 

tVme iliiriug iho day iii all the Home oDd Forei^ Ifarkett} aleo the 
Private Toletframa aud other commercial information of the Leadina Uonaea 
in I^uudon, Liverpool, attd Manchester. No other publication in Eni^and haa 
such a (K)mplete service of Telegraphic and other commerolol' information t and 
nublisbod immediately after the close of the mai'kots, it is the earliest Report 
issued of the Imsiness done flaring the day. 

The Propriotors have received tlie eordml support of the leading India, China, 
Australia, axid American Houses ; and the private information derived IWnn 
the sources cannot but add immonsoly to the intrinsic value of the publication. 

In addition to the business done m the various Produce Markets in Jjondon, 
*' The London Daily Recorder*’ embraces the Provincial and Foreign Intolli- 

S ince received R'oxu hour to hour in London by Telegraph ; and the value of its 
arkot Reports consists in their authenticity and alwohite coiroctnosH, as they 
arc supplied by houses of the highest standing in each department of business. 
SUBSCRIPTION, Bs. 2A per annum. 

(Tnolufling Postage) payable in advance. 

Reuiittnnces to be made ihrongh the Oriental Bank (ViriKinition to 

JAMES ilHOWN. 

*' London Daily Recorder” Oflleo, 

H6a, L»*adeiihull Sti'cot, Lotuloii. 

To whom all Commonioatlons oi-e to bo addresHeil. 

AliENTrt IN INDIA: 

MEBBUb THACKKR SPINK & Co., Calcutta. 

„ THACKER VININC. & Co., Iloiubay. 

„ lIKKilNUOTHAM & Co., Madras. 

ADDIS’S IRON rERMANENT WAY FOR 
• RAILWAYS. 

1 IHE advnnfngo of Addis's Pei niaiicui Way, in arUlitiun tn its cheapiicss and 
iliirnbtlJty, consists in itfc being a loiigituilinal Hleo)icr Road , it combines the 
ofhcc of sloepur and ish-platu, and thus emdilcH chairs, spikuM, and. ti’cnails to 
be dtstiensen with. The iiaris buing fev.Tr, in easus of Hhipment to foreign 
countries, is of great imixirtancc in saving of freight, as well as for facility of 
close packing of coniago over long land diatanocs. 

It has alM4) great advantage in Hiinpllctty 4if laying, and cheapness in iiiaintcn- 
anco. The stafl* needed for this purpoau maybe iliulted, and no special or 
previous knuwleilgo Is re<iuired. 

For plans, Bxioomcaiions, iirico HmIm, and all «»thdl' inforination, apply to the 
underalgueii. ' W. J. ilDDIS, C. E., Tiumu. 


H 


OWRAll IKON AVOKKS.— Wrought Iron Bridgijh, 

Roofs, liTigatioii, au<l Pumping appliances, iVilton, Jute, and Oil 

Ihresw^ca, Pug Mills, (the latest Akra I'atturn), Jute, Flax, aud (Jottou Mills, 
Gearing and Shi^ftiiig; Machineiy for Collieries, ludigu ('oneerns and Silk 
Filatures, Iron HteuiuoTH, andilargHH, Hhipw’ Oa|*stans and WindlaMso.s, Portable, 
Btatlouary, aud Marine Engines, Hydraulic Pressea, High and Low^iireshuro, 
Boilers, Tanks, GaaholderH. Railw.iy, .Mining, and Contractors’ Plant; Tuni Tables, 
(h'OBNingM, luid improved Jtnnted Taj vers for R witches, Hoad Rollers, Orancs, 
\Vinohos, Traveraca, Arc., Ac., tnanufacturod. 

Having a vur^' extciiHive Fouiiflry, the undersigned are in a position to esoente 
orders fur all kinds of Castings with gi'cat despatch. 

Hoad Office, 7, Hastings Street, Calcutta. BURN & Co. 

H ’ OWRAHF .STEAAI SAW MILLS.- Tlio unnereiffiied liav- 

ing el'CO ted extensive Steam Saw Mills with vertical and circular sa'va, 
ore prcibirod to evoeulo every description <>f Woo.lwork on a largo .scale. Rates 
con IS 2 ohtauietl ut onr Hfovrah Iron Works, or at the ullices, Ilastiiig.s Street. 

BURN A Co., 

Calcutta, Jiuiuai*}' 1870. Irod Founders and MechaiucAl Engineers 

Messrs. KINO, SUODEN, & Co., 

BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS, 

KNGINKEllS, BOILER M. AKERS, AND GENERAL BROKERS, 
rJCnSF.r ERANCE FO UNDRY, % 

No. 30, UPPER DUNCAN ROAD, BOMBAY. 

B eg most rosiwctfiilly tf> iiilbnn tlioir FHcmuLs in Bombay and 
Out-Htaiious, that limy are prc|miT'd to oxocutc orckTs to any 
extant for Inm, Drass Castings, und any tdher kind of Kuginei'nng works. 

K. S. Co. have oil hano, for sale, n <iiiantiiy of l^tationary Engines and 
Boilers of Mises, together with Sav Bcuchci. with tkiws. They have for sale or 
for litres Portable Engmes, with (,'enirifugal Pumps, and a large quantity of 
other Machinery. ^ 

ROWLAND k Co., 

SADDLKBY AND HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 8, Sireflf, FoH. 

A ll orders will bo jiromptly attondod to and caiffidly e.Kocutod. 

Onlcrsfrom Ontstatioii.s must bo accompanied by a remit- 
tance or roforenco for payment in Bambny. 

R.& Co. Mfilicll os}iocial attention to their own Coiii|MMf<fOS far Leather* 

F. HARLEY & Co., 

OIL COLOR, SOAP, AXD TATJ.OW MBBCHANT8, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, 'PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
CANVAS, &c., &c., 

16A, IMl Bator, opposite the M Soilore’ Home, Calcutta. 

BAILROAS AND STBAtt NAVIOATION 8TOBES. 

A£bMmil 7 ~M~^ATCHE~S. 

ai! li-£l:fO:-fin,iS :0 

San < ao «i^ipft 4 r<d to II. il. U. The PrineeofWalee,and Earl \Rt99a, 
Viceroy of Indm* 

Illustrated Cntnlogues of tFese mnrveUons Tlme-kOHM^rs, speoially adapted for 
U.SC in India, forwarded post free, per next Mail. 

MILLIKIN & LAWLEY. 

108, St rand, (ad joining Strand Thiafre), London. 


INDIAN TRANSIT A ORNERAL COMMISSION 
AGENCY, 

orncEs — G, ckvitcu lanb, aoxBAV. 

MSm W UHSM MO usma. 

THE ocean EXPBESa, AMD AKOLO-AMaHlOAir ■wya’faju, 
OVERLAND AND SHimiTO AQEHCt OFnOBS. 

4 4; S, Agar Street, Strand : C6 King WllUatn StraeL City, and 40 drens 

Piccadilly, lUao '’Atlas Vzpraea,'* Llvtrpoo), Qlaagow^and Manohastdrk 

Mbssrs. K. V. CUBRANNNB A Co. bare the honor to inform Herohonts, 
Bhippurs, and the Ihibllo in general, that they are prepared to undertake trana- 
mission of parcels, patterns, samplea, packages, vainable iipisstirs and metohan- 
diae hy luails and other steamers, uriA Boutbompton and Sues Canal, and by 
clipper abipa, native ontfts, and express railways, with ooonomy. spsM, regu- 
larity and safety to aU parts of the globe. 

Passages engaged, luggage coReoted, packed, addressed, cleared, shipped, 
landed, wnreboused, ana c&refiiUy forwarded,. So any pert of the Uiuted 
Kingdom thnnigb the Ocean SxprosB forwarding oAoe. 

lu voices collected againat delivery of goods, oommisslons executed and mis- 
oellaneouH supplloa of every descrl^ion careiully selected for private families, 
regimental meaaos, bands, cricket oluba, InstitutlouB, colleges, and books 
punctually supplied and agency business in general done with aalMactlon. 

N. V. O. A Co., having had considerable experleuoo lu these special branches 
of business, can with confidence tender their services. 

Agents and Corruspondonts throughout the Presidencies. 

ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

T he ttndoTsigned will from the let Febniary 1870, reduce 

his OommisBion from 5 to 21 per cent, for all orders^to bo executed vl4 
the Suez Canal. 

Up-couutry orders must bo accompanied with a remittance of S0 per cent, or a 
reforciico in Calcutta. 

PERCIVAL J. WAITE, 10, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

AGENTS- 

Lotulon Mmr». Sh.ith, Sunder, A Co 17, Orare Chvrch Street. 

Sonthma liton J>o. Do 4, Onental PUtce. 

Pti/i.iontli Do. Do Millbav Road, cppoAife the Rail* 

ICU 1 / Station, 

Liverpool Mr. C. R. Poyne. .. . Bi'^umeick Sh'ect, 

A nuniiHO.n ettorge of (b. vtll be made for Shipping Ooode in England : bet 
if more than 5 coeee are ehipped lx. a ea»e. 

For landing, cUarmg, and fonem ding Goode from Calruttu, if over 50 easca 
St/, a case ; if oi'rr 20 vuMm, In. a etter. • 

BOMBAY METAL MART. 

"VyE have the pleasure to uiiiiouiice th.at wo have Ihsoh api>oiut- 
eti solo Agents ff>r the following well known mnnufkctui'cs: — 

Clayton and Shnitletrorth*» Portable Engines and Agricultural Machinery of all 
kinds. 

Avelintf anil Forter'e Steam Road Rollors, Traction Engines, Ac. 

J. and 11. Otrunne'e I’entrihigiil Piim))a. 

P. Morion 4* C'o.’ji (Limited) Wire Fencing Gates, Ac. 

Hart, Son and Feard.-'-Art Metal Workers. OiTiamontnl work in Wrought and 
C'OHt Iron of all dcscnotions. 

Ral-dr-Traveftt which is now being laid in most of the principal 

thoroughfavcH of the City of London, This Asphulto lias lieen loJd in several 

I iarts of Hombiiy by the Muiiicipalit.v and has stood the climate admirably : for 
f’lat Iio<»ts, Verandalm, Ac , it is much suv'erior to ehunam. 

We have now lu stovk Portulile and fl.xed Ejigincs, Ccntriftigal, Bullock power, 
and llaiid Lift and Fierce Pumiis of various kinds. Fire Engines by Shand and 
AfniioM uf a 817,0 well adajited lor small Municipalities and Cotton Btations, and 
Dicks' ('hciuicul Fii'O Engines or I/Extinctoni'S in u chcHp Ibiou suitable for Spin* 
itiiig Factories, BariTicks, Mansions, Ac. 

We have always on hand ('oiTUgatod Iron of the best brands, Common 
BtadbrdsLiro and LowmiHw Iron of all bjzch. Cast Hteel, Street and Porfi>mted 
Zinc, aud a generaJ assortment of (.'ontractorM* and Engineers' Tools of oil kinds. 
We will bo glml to quoio prices and give all paitioulars on application. 

We are also prepared to give Plans and Eatliustes for all kinds of Machinery 
and Ironwork, anil to tender for the same delivortMl at any Railway Station. All 
ordm-s for Ironwork are executed at onr Saw Mill Workshops under European 
SiiiiciTiitendoCrce. 

Bombay, IBth JanuaTy 1871. W. NICOL A Oo. 

D. S. KEMP & Co., 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, BOMBAY. 

Eatahlitshed, Jmiuai’y 1868. 

attention is confined to biiainesa stnctly connected with 
■aa that of Wholesale nnd Retail C ’iemi^ipitShei Druggists, andby ineanB 
of onr connection with eminent Foreign and Knglisb manMfacturera and impor- 
ters, we claim to lie able to supply Drugs and Chemical Preparations of the first 
quahty at the lowest remiinerativo jirices. 

We are the Bole Importers of the celebrated 

GOA POWDER, 

a medicine whose extraordinary curative powers in Parasitio Ringworm is 
renowned throughout the Torrid Zone. 

Our well-known preparation 

LIQUOR CHIRETTIN>E 

has been written of by medical authoritioe os s Tonic and FebrlAige of remark- 
able power. It Is the only preparation extant which produces the preoiso 
therapeutic efibcts of the herb chiTetta; being a solutton of its aotive piwoiplo 
CbirettinsD. 

In Muscular debility it is unapproached by any other remedy. 

Wo arc Bole Agents In Ind^, for the Patent Extract for preparing 

LIEBIQ*S MILK, 

By the London InOukU* Food Society. 

A preparation which, since Its introdnotico into Ihis oonntry, has, we are 
assured by parents, saved many influit lives. 

/ MEDICINE CHESTS- ' 

large experleiioe of 
■ vanetxof 

. . , , of Kemp’s 

Medicine Chest OompaniCQ Ik now in pzepaistloii. 

Ptepaiwons which have oelebiiljy, and dre 

P3r na i . 

Liebig’s Nutritive Extract LiquiC" ' ^uatorlal RairDouoh, 

Eos AipiniiB for Prickly Hsht. Oholem and DHarhiBa Mixture. 

Tonic Reflresher. Fever Mixture and Fever drops. 

Aromatic Distillate for Claret cup. Oerroborative Drops. 

Boda and other JBrated Water in all their modificaUons.by powerfhl maohftnery 


I'CMBAY Printed and Published for the Proprietor at the Economist Stsem Frsss, by G. L. F. #dnnebl, Mift)[uger.-*22nd January 1872. 
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AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 

POH HALE nt tliv OOVEENMEXT PARMH nt Mu.lnw. the CoJIoniii^ iw-iilh 


Miiokci MhIxi* ]N. |M‘t' 1 (H) 

Qiift'iiMlHiid MhIxo 

ramliiiii ViuKlj' .. ,, 

Yt'llow Chohiin (Holciw Hoi'^liiini) :iA 

(Sorghum Hiuvhumtii 111 ) Rf .. 

CiimlioO (l*(>)ik*nini‘la 

Tc‘ii)it\\, Ttaliiiii Itfillet, (I'linioiiiii Itiliciiin) 

Hhiiiiirt3' (Piiiiirniii MillHit*) 

Htmln of Moris. 

0^>f'*’i'innfnt /•'ann<t' Offirt\ ,\jiif{i'ns, iHf/i Jtttntnty 


soTJisrzD-z' <sc cq., 

BOMBAY, 

SOfiK IMl'OltTKIJS OK ALKXANDUK & SONS', AND 
DKIIAIN'S IIAIDl 0 Nli;.MS. 


IIAUMON'lt;.MS MaiiiiriK'liii-piUor Iixll.t, IN. I'll to IN. H O. 

“ HYMPATIlKTll." rMNOKOUTKM, iii n.IhI .Miih.-KiMiiy or Biwe»-oi>d, Kuariu). 
t(‘tid for iii(Iii), Rh, 7.V(. 

THK “INhIAN" >glJAUK I lANOVOUTP, in solid Maliojiony, KviDmntood 
ft>r Iiidiii, from Rm. .'iriD. 

BROADWOOl) AND SON!*’ riANO.H. fn.m Rh. to IN. 

COId.ARO AM) COM.AHD’s MANOS, IVoni Ms. ;i.> > to Hs. I.l0\ 

J^IANOFOF^ES FOP^ j*f I I^E. 


ECONOMIST PRINTING PRESS, 

No. 2 , MAUINK I.ANE, KOin'. 


PIANOFOBTES AND H ABMONIDltt ftSPAIRED AND RGFOLIBHED EQUAL 
TO NEW. BIT A STAFF OF EXFBKIENOED EUBOPEAN WOBKMEN. 


HYKCinrKN 

PRIOTINCI AND LITH()OPAPrTTX(^r, 

RULING, NUMBKRINO, A PKRK0R.\T1N(J. 
COPPER-PLATK AND WOOD PRINTING AND ENGRAVTN(J, 
MKATi KNGRAVING, VKLLUM ENGROSSING, DIK SINKING, HOOK- 
BINDING, MARBLING, Ac. Ac. 

Pi'iiitiny Muto'ifth kept on hauil^ ami ftrocured to oi'^ftr. 


Mr. G. L. F. CONNRLL is licroLy nnthori/.od to Hiffii for onr Finn |)(’r 
procuratlou. K. KNKiHT A Co. 


MKS 8 US. NICHOLAS .vnd (’UUTllS. 


P HOTOOItAPIIERS AND AinT.ST’S ('OLOI'PMHX.— 
MoHsrs. N. and Co.’s viows of Madras, with tho i-fcont 
additiijiiB, now comiinHO the followlni?. TiiRon on 12 l»v lo Plnte.H. 

Price 3 Rv. cuch, or .TO Rm. ]Jor dozen unmounted. 


I’lio C'lithedral. 

The Pier. 

Govemmont Ilonne. 

'Munro Stntue. 

Nell Statue. 

Club- 

Napier Bridge. 

Bud Kero WB and Top Boats, 
Vepery Cbureh. 
PaU'hnap])ah'ii HiiU 
Mcmh Buui^e, Fort. 
Government Olllco, Fort. 
Tlio FIhk Staff, Fort. 
Indian Well and Foliage. 


Tho Surf. 

Mount Hoad (2 Views) 
Ro.yapoornin Staiiuii. 
Moonsh Tombs. 

Tlic luKht llonse. ' 
Memorial Hall. 

St. Andrew’s Clmrch 
Moorish Mosque. 
Partasnrdv Phko'Ih 
C oc.oauut I'alins 
Date. ,, 

Pulm.yra ,, 

Arcoa ,, 

Catamaran. 


PiinornmoA of the Bench, tho Fort, HMid Black Town, and a niuiihrtr of other 
subjeots not Hpocitlod. Also Viowm ofOotaenuiuiid and all the other Ntntjons of the 
NeilKherrioH, Bangtilore, Seven Pagodna, Tinijiatty, Coiucveruin, Mv»«Arc the 
Puliioj HUIhj Taivore, Mndiim, Ae. * 

PhotojKraphHilluHtrativo of native character in Madma, also Burmese Nieo- 
Tiarianit, Andaraaneac, Ac. ’ 

Detailed Catalogues of all the above may 1 k) luwl on npjilication. 

Customers residing in any part of India who have not an opportunity of select- 
ing views for themselves may i-ely ujion Messrs. N. and C-o. sending the most 
interesting, w’hen the selection is entrusted to them. 

.Vliylms, April 1870 . 

TO STOCK BREKDERS. 


CATTLE FOOD PHOSPHATES. 

A b tho remarkable degeneration in the Bono, Musclr, and 

Strength of tho Indian howo (no nuitU^r how well bred), commoncoH m 
Ptfro ^d Is entirely to toe gross, hay, and com given to tho Dam. being 
most dotrlmentAlly deficient m the Phosphates of Soda, Fota»h, Lime. Maunena 
and Iron, Fbivste Bbbkhkiis are advised to add them to tho footl. A Mare in 
Foal will require one ounce daily for ten months, and the same nuantitv till 
Foal is weaned. ^ 

The Venrling^wtll require one »|iiajpler of an ounce per diem, and tho two and 
throe year oldDoi .1 and Fci.lt, half an ounce doily, throughout eftch year 
The Oottle Food Phosphates will cost twelve onnaa per pound for Horses and 
eight annae for Cows— ready for use. * 

For further Information, address LiBurnrAirT J. F. 


Pur further Information, address 
Agents wonted for Bombay end Madras, 


POOSON. 

SIMLA. 


COMPTOIR IKE^OMFTE DB PARIS. 
FRENCH LOAN. — Thehixteeii Monthly IznitalinentH fall 

Jlt duaoii the First of each month, commencing from the let August 1871 . 

The amount due on eooh Instalment per d^Francs Rente is Rs. l-li-l og-ioo] 
Coupons ore payable on 19 th Augost, lath November, 16 th Fhhrnary* 19 th 

to 21 st October 1872 , tbe Inter- 
order that 

of Instalments. 

Intmst isp^oblo on presentation of Stock Receipts, pending the arrival of toe 
Stock from Paris. 


During the pajrment of Instalment, nsmoly, up 
•St will be paid on the Ist Aumut, November, Febt 
the Ooupone due may be reo 0 rved in port-payment 


Arranf/fim nte umde foe Tnuuitj Pniinm hi/ the Jfn/f-Vi ne oe I'/in*. TeeniM on 
u/ifilirafimi . 

sorxDY & Co., 

1* I A N O )•'(» UTK S A LOONS, 

II O .M n A V . 


CARR BROTHERS, 

CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY TAILORS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 


<1. 


17, cmiRCH WTRKKT, BOMBAY 

Kdgware Hoad. 8, Old ('.viivt House, 

L<»)idon. Calcutta. 


Waterproof Clothing, 

Oodficertf. 

K II All LEY A Co. 

Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

JiKGl'l.ATIGX Sl/JO. 


r. HARLKY A Co. 

Patent Improved Tarpaulins of Sizes 

■ALWAYS IN f^TOGK. 


F. ?1.\KT.KY A Co. 

Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

"pltEPAUED ON KNOLISH (’ANVAS ONfiV ; guaraiittiefT 

-»• Freo from .A.dhosivoupss oithor in Sun or Ruin ; finished express- 
ly for use ill hot fliinatOH : no Turrod mattia is ii8e<l m uur couijioeltion, which 
is perfectly i»llnl>lo. and free of all Hpuntai eonslv e<»iilinHtil>le muttor. Our 
tarpiuiltiiH with ordinary UH.igo will I-.wl for ye irn.’ Tho ArNunal Fort William, 
h OH tented and found tlicni all that 'Vy denci iln3, .■(iid, in laldition, pi oof against 
Damp and White AntH. AsMortoJ miz«.s ahT a\ h In 8tock . 

All TarpauliiiM made by us are branded 

F. HABI.EY , Miikoi>, C ilcntta. 


THE rA[.(TITTA MUSK'AL KST.VDLISHMENT* 
12 , GOVERN MKNT PLACE. 

B) Appoimmem'. 


LATK BITCKTNYOUNG A Co., .A. I). 1814. 

Indian Pianofortes. 

BriAadwond .V Siuih* new Cottage 7 ()<tave», witli throe TTiils'iiw throughout 
New (;ott4ige G.-nnd, with three UdIhodn iu Teror and Treble 
New Bonii-Qnind, ditto .'itto ditto ditto ditto 
COLLABD A Oollind’n S.ynipnthftic qnaro Semi-OruiKi 7 Octaves 
Bemi -Grand 7 Octaves with three Uiilsmis Treble. 

Boudoir Grainl 7 Octaves, three UniNons throughout 

Sympathetic Fianofortes 

A consignment of the above cxjiectca very short] \* from GnrniAny. These 
iuhtnimonts arc made expressly for Iinlia. and will be sold at 20 i>er cent. Ijelow 
the usual price charged for similar luHtrutnents In Calcutta. 

Sheet Mniid* 

Among tbe present oxteusivo stock of the above firm will Ive fomid the beat 
modem, .is well os toe moi^t admired clossioMl prrxluctionM of tho best masters 
Constituents are resficctfully iufoimud that for iiHtnediate CohIi payments the 
publisher’s marked price will be charged for single pieces, and for every six pieces 
piirchasod, a aeventh one of equal vaiuo will bo added to tho number without 
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C. GOULD, 

Calcutta, April 1870. Proprietor. 
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To fJte EdiUtr of tJ^e “ Times of 

UeiB Sir— W hilst thanking you vcp’ much for tho kinrlly mention which you 
have miwlo in jour i)a]>er of my appointment aa a Knight of the Star of India, 
1 niuMt oak you to correct on error which apiieors in .viiiir notice, if it haa not. 
already' Ijocn coirectcfl I did not aerve in Affghaniatan. The officer who 
served in tho first Affghon camiialgn with the troop of Horae Artillery', which 
mode the difficult uiArch to Bameoii (one of the flncac on record) was my ImAber, 
now Brigmlier-Genoi'al Edward Ka^^e, c. who thus commencod a long career 
ofgoiMl military aervicc. Tlio best aorvioe which I ever rendered in India, or 
indeed to India, waa the eatablishmont, a(ngle-banded, of tho Calcutta Reoisv, 
which has done far more for Indian literature than anything 1 have written 
luidor my own name. In opening out • channel for iho literary coutributionF of 
such men Ha Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Herbert Edwardea, Sir WilUom Mnir, 
Sir Henry Durand, Colonel Baird Smith, Mr. 8eton-Karr, amt otbenk I oonccivo 
that 1 did far more good than by my own lalfoura ; and 1 trust that the impetus 
tbue given to the literary induat^^ of tho two eervioea may last long after I 
aminmygrave* 

Atbonieam Club, June S3, 1671. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS' 


Are there am/ Ayricultnral Training Tnstitniion3 in this CoUhtry? / am 
a Hindtif a Landowner^ anjriovs to im/>rove my I fear (hat even if I 

eottld afford the ex)tense^ lam too old to he admitted as a student in the 
Eoyal Agricultural College in England. What is about the annual cast of a 
student at that institution ? * 

There are not, we n‘gret to say, any Agricultural Ediicntional Institutions 
in this great Agricultural Country: a circumstance tluit reflects little cre- 
dit, either on the people, or Government. You need liave no fears im to not 
being admitted n stiiaent at the Royal Agricultural College on 0hcoiint of 
your age, as that is no disqualidcatioii. We roinenilxT several of our fellow- 
students over 50 years of age, and one or two laeiiteiiant-ColoneU, w lio had 
serveil 30 years in India. You will, liowevrr, find it rather costly to go to 
England for your Agricultural education. The College fees are 100 guineas 
per annum, and 40 guineas per uiiniini extra, if you have a private room in 
addition to the room allowed by the College rules, and it will cost you, at 
the least, £10() |K>r annum for Text Books, Chemical apparatus, and your 
personal expensi^s at Collage, and during tlic long vacations, making your 
expenses in England, something near £250 per annum ; an attendance at 
lectures for 4 Sessions at least is necessary before you ciiii take the Diplo- 
ma ; but, as few English Students, even with two or three years previous 
training, take ilu' Inploma in 4 Sessions, it is more likely that you will re- 
quire 6 Sessions, or 3 years residence, be^rc| you can pass your Diploma 
examination. In short, yon will have to expend, including exptmses out 
and hack, something like one thousand pounds, and work hard for 3 years 
before you <9in hope to get the College Diploma ; hut, evtm at this cost, if 
you have the m^Mins, we would strongly advise you to enter as a student at 
Cirencester though, as we before sai^ it shows a very discreditable state of 
things that, in an Agricultural Country like this, a Native Gentieman 
cannot obtain the necessary Agricultural education to qualify himself to 
manage his own Estates. 

Is the geUow Choium (ffoleus Sorghum) grown at the Government Farms 
at Madra.Sf knoion in the Bombay Presidency t 


Js the Coolty (Horse Gram) of Madme^ the Coolty of Bombay? 

We hi'lieve so. 

Caa you recommend any other f oddsT'jsroducer ? 

Yes, Peiieillaria Spicats, Phasoolus Mungo, Pauicum Miliare, ranicum 
Italtcum, Paddy, Ac., Ac. 

In fact almost every one of our leguminous or cereal crops may be used 
for fodder, if cut Indore the seed liegins to iiuiture. Let us recommend to 
your notice, ordinary country paddy ; under irrigation it may he cut even 8 
or 4 times, and will yield excellent fodder, either groen or dry. You must 
however sit* that it is always cut liefure the grain appears. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Mb. LOGIN'S EXPEIGMEXT8. 


To the Editor of the hidimt Statesman. 

SiH, — The statifltical returntyou have already referred to have 
appeared in the Punjab Gazette of the Ist instant. I trust 
it will lead to very important resull.s towards the improve- 
ment of ugnenifure, and wnll disclose rcHiilts few nre prepared for. 
Ill my opinion this Hti*p will in a ininOi shorU'r space of time than 
mo.st peo])lo arc ready to credit, boncficitd changea of much 
greater moment than the mojjt sanguine at present conlomplate. 

The first step in all matters, is to collect /ficfjr, and wlion trust- 
worthy facts are obfiiined, practical results are sure to follow, for 
example the small experiment on coU«»n being now carried out in 
this neighbourhood, go to show that with reasonable care, India 
can, from her own indigenous s(*ed, produce as much as the 
average of Egypt, nr secen Urn's as much as is now done by the 
cidti valors here ; but by an official return lately submitted to our 
Government at Home from Egypt, it is stated that with the best 
cultivation, ns much as twenty times our average cotton produce in 
India can bo obtained, and of n superior quality to that jjrown here. 

If the above facts can be relied on, (I for ono don't doubt 
them) what a field is there for improvement. Ho who can fora 
moment doubt that it is quite possible to double our land revenue^ 
which would only be to bring it back to what it was 200 years 
ago, under Auriiiigzeb. 

This Hctif)n taken by tlie Punjab Government will nut in motion 
the whole civil machinery of the province. No doubt many may 
wi.sh to have their retunis appear as great as possible, »o at first 
we can scarcelv expect to have them quite reliable; but it is 
Loped where tliev a^f^ fouml to be not so, that the parties who 
submit them will Ijf “ hauled over the coals" in a inauuer that will 
show to all that it is every man a interest, not only that their 
retunis are accurate, but tliat his future promotion will be con- 
siderably affected by tlio improved out-turn. 

Having I hus made it the interest of our talisildars, and all connect- 
ed with land revenue to liavo improved agriculture, the next ’ 
grand step is to convince the cultivators that it is t)i#L* interest in 
a much greater degree than that of Government to increase their 
produce, which if heartily set about will be accomplished, I believe, 
in no great number of years. It is a firm belief in iJiis that has 
induced mo to urge my viqws, and you among others will no 
doubt 1)8 pleased to learn that, now that the in-gatTifuing season is 
closed, my best field at Rai, 20 miles north of TKdhi, which is 
exactly J of an acre in area, produced maunds, 2 seers of 
^^kapas,” and as 100 lbs. of thiskapas has Ix^en found to give 431 
seers of clean cotton and 00 of seed, we have* 15 maunds, 2 seers 
= 1,304 lbs., and 1,204 by 4 .3 by 0*.3l — 407.\ lbs. per acre of clean 
cotton, or just about the averag** of Egypt, Ta*ing seven times that 
of India, which is said to he from 00 to ^0 lbs. an acre. But I am 
inclined to think from mv own inquiries that the average is rather 
more in this part of India — something less than 100 lbs. per acre. 
Ilmballa, Fob. .3. T. LOGIN. 


t can yellow Chotum seed be yroew^ed in this (Bombay f Presidency 7 

Advertise. 

Kas Chinese Sugar-cane (Sorghum Saccharaium) ever been tried on this 
(Bombay) side of India for forage ? 

Yes, hot we are not acquainted With any published results. From our 
cxperlcnee with Sorghum, in other parts of India, we can assure you most 
positively^ .that tho western side of India is much bettor suited for its 
cultivation than the eastern side. 


MINERAL AND SALINE MANCJRES.-IL 

To the Editor of tho 

Agricvlbwral Gazette of Ihdia. 

I do not advocate Government Model Forms all over tho country, for 
from then! tho agricultural classes will nqt learn anything, in fact will 
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l(ir>k upon fhtMii With Mitspicion and distniAt. (hit 1 would delect from 

lo 4 intelligf'iit seuiindars in each Zilla or Tulook, Whose holdings 
are HitiiiiUHl on the linos of rotul hading (o the dtil station, and 
VI it hill two or thnH) miles of it. I woidd supply these men with a suf- 
flc'iont ipinntitv of mineral and saline manures, free of cost. The ubjoot 
in view should be explained and instruction given in the art of apply- 
ing them to the soil. The zemindars slioiila be allowed to select both 
land and seed v^'heat, which as well as the rate for canal water, slioukl 
be paid for, and in addition I would guarantee tlieiu from nil loss. Thus 
the zeuiindars, conducting the exiierimont, would only have to 
pay for the cost of ploughing fwhich should, as a rule, always 
be (liM^p, not liecauHo vir<jtit soil is to Ixj found at a depth of ten inches, 
hut oil account ot the roots of wdieat and other erops not being able to 
deHcerid freely into the soil in search of food, which they will do to a 
depth of from l:ito 18 inches, without reaching vmiiii soil, which does 
not exist in t lie siiliHoil, but is the surface soil of land reclaimed from 
forests and pnurie. and has never been cropjaMl), wmling, 
and oilier manual labour, and in order to malie huccc.hs an object to the 
zeiiiindnrH, the )M*ize of a huiidsoine pair of silver bangles and a tiir- 
Imu) of iionour, of gold and crimson silk, should be conferred on each 
in o|Hni Diirljar, to be held after the grain w'ns harvested, the reaping 
being witnessed umpires, (zemindars of the lillages), and one sipiare 
cliain of each flt^ld being rea]K'd in the presence of the Kuropean 
ofllcial, the ears of corn being removed from the stalks, put in sucks, 
sealed, and carted away for fiilure disposal. This Ham))Ie of wheat 
should in due course lie publicly thrt‘sbed, the grain being weighed, 
after mwisunuent, by the bushel, and the produce per acre calcululed. 
In England the average pnaluee oi wheat per acre is four quart era, or 
niamiilii gevrs in Indian weight. The wliite ivlieat of South Au- 
stralia w'liieh guim^tl the lirst prize in the Creat Kxhibifion, weighed 
70 lbs. to the biisliel, and the wlii*at of Tasmania h remarkable for its 
superior nutritious (piality ; that grow^n on the lianks of the Clyde 
weighed 70 lbs. to the biislnd, and fifty bushels per acre are frequently' 
obtained. On new land (virgin soil), it is said tliut seventy bushels 
of wheat and f]fte<Mi tons of jiolutoes per acre is nol nn iineommon 
crop." (t'lc/e Whitaker M Almanac for 1870, jiages 288-280.) 

Now. 70 pounds to the bushel and 70 of them to tlie acre, is 4,00fJ 
lbs., nr 81 jl bushels of fX) lbs. each. This converted into Indian 
measure, gives riOmuiinds. 2 schu's, l.'i 7 0 chutaeks of wheat, and the 
potatoes equal 40f) iiiaumls. 

If the Indian zemindar will put bis shoulder to the wdieel, there is 
nothing to prevent him from prcKlucing half this qiumtilji of wheat and 
jiotafoes per acre. 

To return to the prize-holders and their wheat, the entire crop 
should bi' purebasial for use a.s seed wlieat, and liljerally paid for by 
the Government. 

T submit, that by repeating tliis plan of operations for live jears, 
selecting new zemindars for each year, and allowing the passed years 
prize-lmlders to compete for other rewards, (say a llansi niilcli cow 
und calf, a yoke of superior oxen, a gold iiim‘-]U)inled star with a 
gun)iH(l of high approliatiou. lieuringthe seal of llu* Supreme Govern- 
inent of India), a system of intidligent, compeliiive wlieaf cultivation 
would lx> speedily established, and as the superior grain would very 
s(K>n coiiiiiiund a high value, ns compared with the ordinary inferior 
wheat, the agriculturists would see the advantages of the transaction, 
und adopt the iuiprovwl iiietlmd of agriculture. Whilst this plan of 
operntioiiH was btung carried on, the Government of India should form 
seed wheat Farms in the districts cif Umhulla, JuHumhir, Umritmr, and 
Scabkofc, n* also in the Hill district of .Simla, and witlnii and with- 
out the Pinjoi'e valley, i. c., on the Kalha side of Bit.sscc, His High- 
ness of J*nttiahi, and the Sirdar of Z/amv would no doubt rent land, 
parallel to the rmlKilla roiid, for this purpose. Tl^e great Native Prin- 
ces and C’liiefs, who have to wait on His Excellency the Vic*eroy of 
Simla, should be invited to visit those seed farms, unci be presented with 
choii»e wheat seed for sowing m their ow'ii territories. The prizes 
offered by the Oovernnient being open to their zemindars. 

In these seed funiis, the wheat of South Australia, Tasmania, Spain, 
Poland, Russia and Yarkand, should bo extensively cultivated. Tho 
iiystem of cuUhre being that already indicalt'd. The seed so obtained 
«liould lie given to the zemindars, who are prize-holdors, to sow, grow, 
and harvest, sc^parate prizes being given to each suceossful cultivator 
and competitor, not being a prize-holder, whoso ambition may induce 
him to ask for such superior wheat seecl. 

In the first part of this essay I have stated thot five of the saline 
manures are under the excise. This is owing to culinary salt being 
present ns an adulterant in saltpetre and sulphate of socla. and it was 
assumed that it (salt) must also be present in the others, hence all have 
been placed under interdict. 

The value of salt, os a manure, is quite unknown (o the Salt Depart- 
ment, in which the general impression prevails that cattle can get on 
very well w'ithout it, though the natives give some unit once or twice 
a year to their caitie, either as a treat or as a superstitious observance. 

A customs or excise duty of Bs. SJ per uiaund of 82 pounds, 
is levied on culinary salt, no matter how produced, and os it is almost 
always associated in India with nitre, a siiiiilar duty is levied on .the 
suit crystallized out of the saltpetre. Bock salt is similbrly taxed. 

It is stated that, for every ynaund of nitre manufactured, tne same 
quantity of culinary salt lias to be eliminated therefrfim. Hence it 
follows that, the nitre manufacturer is compelled to bear the expense 
of removing the adulterant (salt), and when he has done so, down 
comes tho excise man for the salt duty of Bb. SJ* per inaund, or ^13 
10 shillings per ton. 

To lax the manufacturer of nitre, for the acts of Provideiioe, seems a 
curious proceeding, and when it is asserted that the ine^ure has destroy- 
ed an Export Saltpet^ne Trade of some 1*350,000 to i^400,000 per 
annum, it cannot be called a very wise one. 


It will be shown in tho course qf this paper that fint-dass w^dlt can- 
not be produced if $aU, soefot aini jwf«sh.ave net present inkt^eoj^ 

The nitrate of potasli contains 4 q*5o per esjt. of pbl|eb^' jMnd the 
muriate of soda, or common salt, 40 per dent’ of sooa. Kovi*rf these 
substaaoes are kept out of agrioukural use bp a erushing SaiiNkiopnn- 
suitod to an enlightened age, the pecuniary loss, both dIMeotly end 
indirectly will be immense, whilst a vast agricultural population will 
be obliged to produce inferior food (wheat) for a nOn-a^ioultuM 
population, which as well os themselves, require first-oloss food to ar- 
rest and prevent further degeneration of race. 

Wheat, being tlie most vaiuahle food crop cultivated by man, bos only 
to be of superior quality to command high prices in ful markets, and 
e6p(H*ial]y in thnr of Lbndon and China ; therefore if India would grow 
more wlieat, and less rubbish (ofileiallT called “ Ifi/efior food grainsV* 
fui export wheat trade of £20,000,000 sterling per anhuiu oould be 
easily secured. 

We know that first-class European wheat contains, in addition to 
water, gluten, starch, sugar, gum, albumen, and bran, a fluctuating 
quantity of the food phosphates. 

Tho nourishing, or fAood Jlceh and 7?nt8cle producing powers of 
wheat, depends on its richness in gluten and albumen. Common wheat 
contains 12.1 <^nt., the Tritiewn spelta 22, and the Tritieum hy- 

hermni, 24 per cent, of gluten — the two latter also contain 1 J per cent, 
of albumen. When w'o remember that rice contains only 7i per cent; 
of gluten, a portion of which is always lost in boiling, a very s^ple 
calculation will show that the physical strength of the wheat-wter 
must far exceed that of the rice-consumer. 

The value of w'heat, us respiratory focnl, is due toats starch, sugar, 
and gum, and its constructivef renovativi\ and restorative pw.erB to the 
mineral matters or food phosphates; those are derived entirely from 
the soil, und if they arc deficient, the flesh, bone, muscle, and physical 
strength of the population will alw'ays show a degree of degeneration, 
corrosnonding to tne deficiency. 

Analysis proves that human blood, wlien reduced to ash, contains 
of, — 

PlK)«»uhorlc acid ^31-7fl7 

Alkalies and alkaline eun ha 

When dry human blood is burned, it leaves five per cent, of ash, and 
more tluin half of this ash (.57 per cent.) is common salt, and the re- 
sidue contains from 17 to 22 parts of iron in the state of oxide.— H. . 

CONDENSED MICK. 

In 18<Xi an Anglo Swiss Company cstablishod tliemfielves at 
Lake Zug, op}) 0 site tho Iligi mountains in Switzerland, for prepar- 
ing condensed millL In September last year, a Branch Company 
was set up in lOnglaiid at Aylesbury for the same purpose, taking 
milk from about 1,000 cows which are pastured iu tliis celebrated 
locality. Tlie following process of preparing the milk has been 
taken from the I/»uIon Staiulani. 

Steam is got up in the factory at 0 in the moraing, and the 
farmers who live within from I to 10 miles of it, begin to deliver 
their milk about 7 ; but it is nearly 0 o’clock before the last arrives. 
TJie milk is emptied at once from tho large tin cans, generally used 
ill the trade, into a trough, which conducts it through sieves into 
a large U'lk bolding about 800 gallons, in the department where 
the first part of the process takes places. From this tank it is 
drawn into large open metal cylindera, which are sliuig up by a 
crane, and placed in a hot bath in large tanks, somewhat after tho 
luaimer of the tins of meat in the preserving process; after remaining 
in this some time, they are again lifted by the cranes and emptied 
into large open fimnel-shaped vats, whence the hot milk is drawn 
up through a pipe in the cenwe into the condensing pans on the 
upper floor, the sugar having been mixed with it solely for the 
pui'pose of preserving it. It remains in these, subject to some- 
what low heat for two or three hours, while the evaporation of 
the water is taking place, and the milk gi*adiially condensing. 
AVTien this part of the process, which may be seen through the 
glass window of the condenser, is completed, the milk then about 
the conswtency of liquid honey, returns by a pipe into the lower 
room, and is received again into the open cylinders which are 
swung into the central tanks ; this time being filled with cold 
water for the purpose of cooling the regulation of the temperature 
during the whole process being a matter of the greatest nifilty. 
Hence it is iaken to the filling-room and run into the 1 lb. tins, 
which are soldered up and packed in cases of four dozen each, 
ready for sale. The greatest care is taken that no tin leaves the 
establishment unless perfectly air-tight ; and to ensure this, each 
one is closely examined by a lad^ who, in addition to hia regular 
wages, gets U each for everjr tin he finds Imperfect, and the sol-, 
derer has to take and pay for its contents. The condensed milk in 
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these tins gradiudly thickens, becoming slightly more consistent up 
to five or eix months ; after which it remains of the same consis- 
tency, and will continue good for years, perhaps as long as the tins 
themselves continue sound, and in all climates ; and even when 
opened remains sweet for weeks. 

It should be mentioned, that the greatest cleanliness is ohsevred 
throughout the whole process. Kven the milk-tins which the 
farmers deliver immediately on their being emptied, are in the 
receiving room placed in warm water and scrubbed inside with 
brushes. A strong jet of steam is turned into them, searching 
every chink and cranny ; and finally, another veiy powerful jet 
of cold water completes the cleansing process, which is also 
applied continually to all cylinders and receptacles used in the 
factory. And in addition to this the fioor of the lower room is 
constantly deluged with streams of water supplied by pipes from 
the Ohiltem Hills Water Company’s Works. The milk received 
from the farmers, at about 2d, per quart, is tested in a variety of 
ways several times in the week, and some is stood in panvS to lest 
tlic rise of cream, a record of which is carefully kept. The con- 
tracts with the farmers are very stringent, and if anything is 
found wrong witlathe milk, the Company loserve to themselve.s 
the right of returning it, and at once throwing up the contract. 
They are careful also to examine the police* records of the district 
to see if any of the farmers, whose milk they take, have any cases 
of diseased cattle on their farms, wliich they ai'o bound by Act 
of Parliament, under heavy penalties, to report at rmce to the 
police. The sugar used is of the best refined kind, some also from 
beetroot, and we need hardly obai*rve that no adulteration takes 
place at any part of the process ; it would be impossilde, and if 
attempted, would at once defeat tlie great object, namely, the 
preservation of the milk ; and as the articl«i is sold only in the 
Company’s tins, henueticAlly closed and labelled, it is iinpos.sible 
for retailers to tamper with it. The result is, that we have an 
article which is pure milk, not an article made from milk with the 
addition of sugar ; all that is taken from the milk being tlio water, 
which in milk direct from the cow, coustitnles as iiuich as 80 parts 
out »f 100. Astounding as this statement may seem, there is no 
doubt ab<iut it, and the stream of colourless water which runs 
continuously from the condensers give oociilar evidence of it, and 
its being almost tasteles.y furtlier shows tliat by tlie process the 
milk loses nothing but its water, and this it does to the extent 
of about 5o parts out of the 80, leaving in the condensed milk 
from 20 to 2o parts of water, the rest being the caseine, butler 
or fat, and other solid substances which remain intact. This is 
proved by tlie fact that when tlie proper <pmntitv of water is 
again added to the condensed milk, it Avill at a certain tf*mperature 
churn into butter. The analyses of tlie condensed milk produced 
by the Swiss and Knglish Companies, made by liarou Ideftg and 
other eminent chemists, leave no room for doubting the abn^e 
facts. 

In Amenca also there are several luauufaclories of the condensed 
milk without sugar, which will keep good for a week or ten days, 
and it is this form wliich a large portion of the population of New 
Vork and large American cities have used for some years pii.^l 
The English Company will probably offer some of this kind to the 
public, and we see no reason why it should not be very extensively 
used. Each household knows, with tolVrable exactness, if.s weekly 
consumption of milk, and by taking a weekly supply in this form 
will be sure of getting a genuine article. Wo sliould not forget 
to mention that the English Company make a preparation of con- 
densed milk and cocoa, which is sold retail, at about Is, for tlie 
] lb. tin ; the roasting, grinding, sifting, and general preparation of 
tlie cocoa is all done at the Aylesbury Worlcs, and a most excel- 
lent combination is produced, the cocoa assisting as well as tlie 
sugatin the preservation of the milk. Two teaspoonsfull, equal- 
ling in value one penny, with boiling water, make aa good a cup of 
cocoa, already sweetened, as can ho desired. They contemplate 
also bringing out a mixture of the milk with essence of coffee. 

But to to the condensed and sweetened milk. The pre- 
sent retail pnee of the 1 lb. tin of both Companies is about 8d., and 
as win bear at the very least as much water added to it as 
will make it equivalent to 2 quarts of pure milk, wo have a genu- 
ini article at id, per quart, with tln^nddition of nearly one penny- 
2 FRB. « 


wortli of sugar to each quart, no slight consideration when esti- 
mating the price. Thus it is considerably cheaper than any milk 
»«)ld in ttiwiis, even if that could bo obtained pure. The condensed 
milk can be used for any purjiose ft>r which ordinary milk and 
sugar, are used for puddings, custards, and other cooking purposes ; 
leas than a leaspoonfull is sufiiclent for a cup of tea, sweetening it 
at the same time ; two or tluve times the quantity will make a 
large basin of .sweet bread and milk. 

IMPROVED AGRICI LTURE IN IRELAND. 

Wk take the following article im the improvements effected du- 
ring the lii.st thirty years m tin* estates of the l‘larl of .Vrrau, County 
Mayo, from the frish ^pi)rtKmati and Feu'm^r 

When the present Karl ef Arran succeeded his uncle in 1837| 
he found e.«itate.s in the mo.st wretched condition that they 
could possibly be, and the occupantM .steeped in the most abject slat* 
of helpless mi.serv. The late. IM, from delicate health, was an 
absentee for many years, and those placed in eharg«i of llie property 
gro.ssly abused the frii.st vopoaed in them, and by the most unheard 
of misrule, suffered tiu* hinds to be detorioraU'd and covered with a 
pauper population .struggling for exisU'nce, the land being unable 
to feed them, miieh 1i*hs able to pny any rent — the result of the ma- 
nagement falling into the hands of corrupt unprincipled agents, or 
receivers, who let towmland aftet townliuid to sqaireema^ without 
capital or any knowledge of agriculture, who immediately on 
getting possession of tl lose fine pasture-lands, sublet them to a class 
of tenantry, in eomnion without capital, the middleiiian having no 
other means, living (»u the pvolit rents, and caring little about either 
the land or its misiu'able oceiipiints, who were left to their own re- 
re.soiircea, and pennittedto do just as they liked .so long a.s they paid 
the rent, eoi'li or any of them being liable for the entire rent. Those, 
tenants in eouunoii erected a climter of wretched hovels, which 
they denominated villages, nnd divided the land in rundale, .some 
more and .some, le.s^, according to their moans, so that each had a 
patch «)f good, iiiidfUing, nnd had land scattered hero and there 
over the townhnid. 

In proco.ss of time as the popuhitioii incrca.sed, hovel wa.s thrown 
up against hovel, and the land heeame still further divided, and 
tilth, .mjiialor, and wretchedness prevailed in.side and outside tht* 
wretched dwi‘llings. l’h(*r.* being no f<*nce.s, the cattle roamed at 
large aftm* the crops wiTe n-moved till tin* return of .spring; tin* 
store cattle were s(‘iit to liie mountains or bogs early in tlie. summer, 
to e.vist ns best they might ; the milch-cow was kept at homo, and 
herJi‘d on .some waste patch by a child or sonit* aged person past 
labour during the da^'. .Vll were then in a hurry early and late 
in the .springs, and till far-advanced in the summer to got in the 
crop.s ; then came the temporary fencing between iJie arable and 
waste lands to keep off the cattle, and thus the seiusnii passed till 
the crops were harvested and secured, when the whtilo arable 
lands W4*re again thrown open to catth*, sheep, pigs, goats, and 
poultry, in common, so that any atl4‘mpt to grow cloV4*r, ryo-grass, 
turnijH, was completely out of tlio question. In course of 

linn*, the leii.se.s, which were granted generally b)r thirty-one years 
and three live.s, came to an end, and the iinfurtimatc landlord 
iii.sfeud of finding hi. s property improved, or at Jea.st in the con- 
dition in which it was d(‘niis4*d, to his Jiorror found it exhausted, 
vastly reduced in \aliu*, and unable to feed the occupants, let alone 
paying rent for it. 

When the pre.sent Karl came into possession, his horror and cha- 
grin may be imagined, but description is impossible. l^Vi(‘nds ad- 
vised some one thing and .some another. Sympathizei*s suggested 
that ns those unfurl uuaU'.s were not hi.s teninits, they had no claim 
on him, but His lairdsliip tiniught ami acted differently^. He nd- 
mitti*d tliat the case wa.s most mifortmiate, but a.s he had g*)t ii 
and was now jdaced over tlu*m, he would .see what could be done 
to humanize and lift them out of llint .state of misorv nnd moral 
decrepitude in whieh he found them. 

Among those, wdio.se aid and adNico would be most likelv to be 
thoroughly practical and di.sintereated, was tiu! late Mr. Jame> 
Fius«u’, so moiiy years celehrak'd as a nu*al architect and designer 
of land iuiprf)vem(*uts,and who, st* practical experience and thorough 
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(if the rountry could uotlnit beof the utmost valiu‘ in auch 
ii iin])ortant case, iuvolvin^ir the iinproveinont of many thou- 

sjiiil lu n s, and liio social condition and wclfaro of thousands of 
liiiowiii Mr. Fraser came, and after careful crmsultutiunre- 

^|H•^ I a hie surveyors were employed, n census taken, rentals e.Tiimioed, 
find tie result \va.s the bn Mlvirijr up of those villap's of beastly 
lu>\els, layint^^ nut ^'ood and cnTivcriienl roads, a re-divi.sion of the 
lamU, uiNin^r each tenant his portion in nr^e lot in proportion to his 
rent, instead of a patch here and tlu.TO ; lots were cast, stniie-hi 
lines nf fences were laid out, and each tenant compelled to build 
hi^ li'nmc and otlices <m !ii> o\\ n lot: the domestic animals \Vere 
no !oni:er permitted to o<'cupy tin' same apartment ^%iih the man 
and his fumiU, the pc'sliferoiis ces'»])Ool and tin*, dun^-hoaji n(» 
lon;^*'i* tt» <i(*eu])y the front of the (hvellin;jf, hut to he removed to a 
juiip, r di'ilance. 

7’lii.-, iiew order of tliiiiir *5 caused at iir^t ^Teat (lis.sati.>faeliun 
aitioinj-.^l the peoph' ; soiuehow, iu the redistribution of t lie hind, 
exei'Minc* lost jj^nod laud and noone ^^it it, mn* mairs house was 
bi'lt r than another, and In* did not like to part ^ith it. Wieked 
Words and threat.-^ eiisinsl, but his Lorddiip was tirm — In* had 
takt'ii measures for their l'ikkJ. A W’ell -considered svst(‘tu of 
compmis.itiii^r rules was adopted, hy wdiieh none could piiii at the 
expense of his neiirlibour. After much vexation and opposition 
one lowmhind W'as eominejn'cd and juiL in ordiT, and soon followi‘d 
h\ another, with tin* most happy resubs. 'I'lie benefits w'cre so 
apjiireiit and aj»pru\ed of, that instead of opposition, tin* occupants 
of townland after lownland came in and hc^'-^r(‘d to ha\(* t]n*irs 
“slrijied,” as it xvas termed. New dwellings of a snpeiior, hut not 
eo-tly, description appeared in c\ery direction, the stable, cow'- 
hoii^e, and barn followed : dividonal fences were .soon 

erected: turnips, m, infold, clo\i‘r, rye^'-r.i.ss, vetch seeds, were 
purchased at w’holesale jirices, and p-i\eM at cost price* to .some, and 
to the smaller and more inces.sitous, ^’■ratuitoiisU . It mu.st not be 
supposed that Ibis lui^rlity social revolution wms (‘ITeeted xvilh- 
oul. Monn* vexations, for tin* old leaven w'a.s, .*^1111 seeiX'lly at 
w’ork ; but Tiord Arran had nailed hi^ colours to the mast, 
pursued his cour.v^ uiRlt'viatin;.r!} , and rose superior to every 
tievice of the eomiinai eueinv.*’ lie appointed two n'.spectahlo 
Herioullurists to ve.side on the estate -one on (he southern, the 
other (Ml the northern di\ ision — w Ince duty it was to instim t and 
advi-i* the tenants in the be .^t and nnest prolitahh* ss st“ms of lius- 
bamlrv. The ]n)ldiii^’‘s are small, niiiLrin^^ from .‘J acTe.y upwards ; 
tin slea(Iin; 4 s are e(unplete, except (M 1 the more recently taken up 
townlainl.s, for it oiilv llio.se which f.ill out (*f tin* ^^rasp of tin* 
middleiuaii that liis Lord.sliip can deal with ; the hoii.ses are 
beautifully eleati and eomforlalile, well ll^'-hted, and both houses 
and (jlllces nicely xvliite-washed in.sidc and (uil ide, the furniture 
clean and in ^•(kkI coinliljon, the bedsteads weft made, harded at 
to)) and three ."ides, and covered at the insidt* with fancy-nami 
])ip'r, and tastefully draped at the ('A|)o.s('d side. All )iad am))le 
stores of hoiU(*-iuide liinm, riv.ilIiuLr tin* sjiow in whit i*in*ss, fancy 
liii."ev, vv(»ol.sey, and frie/e, the prodiici* of tlndr own iiuluslrv ; so 
that lln*y had almost everythiuLr they recpiired fnr wear witlnuit 
})uvin;r, except shoe.". Samph's from thi.s estate, aiuoimliiio’ to 
nine (lirt’erent fabrics, in .stimeea.ses fnun one family, wen* (‘xliibited 
at the Itoyal Dublin Society’s Ilxhibition in h^ilo, and "till remain 
llu'i'e ill a ^.rla.ss ca.st*. as evidence of what can he done by the Iri-sli 
pea."aiitrv when ))n)))erlv fostered and eniMJuraLjed. 

Ill comseqiieiiee of tin* dillieulty (if ]iroeuriM),'‘ ; 4 ‘ond seed.s, and 
true to name, the.se jieople Iiave been tiiuphl to j^row' their own 
.swede, niunjrold, par."nip, vt*tel), and )rra.s.s seed.s, and the .samples 
prodiu-ed are for )mrity, maturity, and quality, fully equal to any 
im))ortcd. But tin* improvemonls elTected iu hotli the cottui^R'u and 
the land arc as nothiner coiujvared with the social ri'jrenemtioii and 
inde))endent spirit of the peo))le. W hen Ford Arran lirst came 
amongst them, it was dis^fustin^^ to his mind to see thorn follow' him 
ill erowds, full prostrate before him, )>rovel in the mire, ki.s8 his 
hoots, his hands, and jrarments ; ho Iias now, by hi.s treutin)r 
th»*m as luimun bein^^s, infiLsed so much of hLs owm independent 
spirit amon^rst lii.s people that ho can W'alk throu^rli his estates 
xvithout any imin wasting liLs time to follow' or do anything more 
tlinn rc.spectfully .saluting him. 

In former li'ues, xvhen luisrulo reigned, tho.se extensive estates 


were governed by abeenteo and local agents, with a dozen of 
drivers or bnilifPs at their heels, who fleeced the tenants unsparingly. 
The district pounds were seldom unoccupied at any time throughout 
the year by the defaulting tenants’ live-stock. All these cor- 
morants have long since been sent to the right-about, and a re- 
spectable higb-priiiciplcd resident agent appointed to second his 
principals’ views. There arc no bailiffs or drivers on the cstato ; 
there is no longer any use for pounds. Formerly the tenants were 
from two live years’ rent in arroar ; now the rents are regularly 
paid u]), and little or no arrears, and many with money in the bank ; 
and w'c have no doubt similar results W'ould follow the same hu- 
manizing treatnu nt of the poor ignorant tenants on other estates. 
But it will ho asked, what lui.s all this improved state of things 
cost y In reply we say, with the exception of his own personal 
ex^ rtitMi'*, the cost of surveys, the stipends of tho agricidtiirists, 
and some u.ssistane(* in road-making and draining, these stupend- 
ous imjirovements, and the quietness and content they have con- 
ferred, have cost hi.s iiordship nothing. 

'I’he designs and erections are his and hi.i employtis^ but they 
have been work»‘d out by tho xvell-directed labour of the teiiantw 
llu‘in.s»*lve.s, w'hi).se willing minds and sinew'y ligibs succumbed to 
no (oil, being a.ssured that w'hat lli(‘y effected was exclusively for 
llu*ir ow'ii sole u.se and benelit. Siicli have been the benetita con- 
ferred by the K,irl uf Arran amoiig.st bis miiiicrous te*nantr}", by 
lii.s going in earne.st and ))erseveringly to w'ork ; ami after attentive- 
ly watching- its progres.s for so many years, wx* liiivi* no doubt but 
that, with similar mi‘ans, the .same results would follow' in any 
other part of Ireland. 

Ntilc. —Ancl WH wmilil in rndia : tfic eoiiditiuiis lirrriii i le.scri boil lire jiiit 

Miml wcnicci with iii overv p.irt nf lliis eoiintrv. Wocdnuiieiul thin iirLielc 
vtroiifrh Id ilic rdii.sidei’iUidii of oiir (inveniiiiriit. its AgneiiltuiMl Dopurlnieiit. 
Hiid oil! L iiiddWiM'iN. ' I'jt. A. a, nf /. 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 

A.s TiiKUK .Mci'in.s to be some misunder.Htandinga9 to the condition.s 
of the trial that is to b(' made at Saharunpore in April, of tho 
conij)(*litive niaeliinery st'iit in for the treatmmitof rheen Hbro, we 
are reqne.'^ted to publish the following letter from tho Oovernnient 
of India iijion the sijhji*ct for gi'iieral information : — 

DF.rxurMKNT OF AonicuT/rnnK, Uevknuk, anp 
( ’ O M M E lU’ K, — No. 1 7 0. 

Oaleultn, tlie 2rth December 1871. 

'Po Dr. Ti. 11. C'Oi.LYKii, 

100, Bromplon Bond, London, S. W. 

Sru, — 1 am directed to aeknowledgi^ tho receijit of your two let- 
ters of tjl^e 2oth October, on the snliject of your process for tho 
treatment of the rheea fibre. 

A])))arcntly you have nii.suiideistood tho intentions of tlie 
(loverninenl of India with reference to the conditions of the piih- 
li.- iriaL to be held at Sahapunpore in April next. 7’hc Ooveni- 
iiieiit of India m*ver intended to debar intemling competitors from 
ajiplying any proc'e.'is they preferred to the ireatinent of the stem 
in anv condition of the latter, green or dried. Green stems only 
were eerluiiily referred to in the notification of the 20th .Tanuarv 
liLst, because it ajTpeari'd from the e\)Terience, that lind been acquir- 
ed that tlie fibre could la* treated successfully only while fresh. 
Hence the announcemout that grt*(‘ii stems wdll be furnished to 
intending conqietitor.M. It wdll be open, however, to you and any 
other competitor who may prefer it, to dry the green stems 
wdiich will be furnished, and to operate on them in the dried con- 
dition.— 1 have the honor, iS:c., 

- J. GKOGIIFGAN, 

Ollig. Hocrotary to tlie Government of India. 

In an article on the Poultry yard in tho last number of the 
AgricuUnral Gazette we mentioned tho frequent and sudden deaths 
that occur among poultry in tiie cold season. The South of India 
Observer y lost month, gave the following testimony on the subject ; — 

We would caution nil owners of poultry to be eareful, as disease is rife, and 
many pixsoiiH have lost all their fowls, some people as many as fifty or 
sixty. Be hear tlint segregation has saved some. The epidemic is very 
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violent > fowls perfi‘ctly woU uiuMiAv are doail tli« next. All kimlH of ro- 
mtHlifS have been tried, such na garlic, calomel, but with little benefit. 
Whitewaahjiig fowl-hoii8ee,Hepiiratiiig the fowls, luul keeping them at dis- 
tances from each other are the beat romcdlea. Ducks and even geoso hav4> 
faihui victims, to say nothing of the Christmas turkey 

A coubbspondent to the Oardener'a Chronicle thus wi*i(os of 
the successful results of Artificial incubation : — 

I have just received by Cape mail a copy of The Farm, published in (ira 
hamstowii, containing uii article on the reHults of an inciilMUor I 

constructed for die puri>ose of hatchitig ostriches, and as the report may 
prove interesting to your renders, 1 beg to forward nn extract. I lMdif\V 
this is the first instance on record of o.strieho.M iK-ing hatrh(Ml nrtiticnilly. 
The Editor says : — At the .lubiU'e Kxiiibilioii an improved inculwitor wa«t 
shown by A. Douglas, Esq., Hilton, near (iniliani«itowii, niul wc> Iu>nr from 
Mr. Douglas that after a few Alterations and the exercise of a little jiatieiice, 
ho has got the mnehino into cn])ital working order, and linds it answer ad- 
mirably, having hiiiclu‘<i a troop of ostriehes with it, which — with w(‘ sup- 
|»oHe the help of the artiticial mothers — have growi up all goml-sl/ed chicks. 
We would merely add, for the information of anyone who may w’i.sli to know 
about this operation, that the eggs are kept up io a temperature of almut 
100 to 105 by the aid of an oil lamp, at the cost of a little over a penny for 
the 24 hours. We think this inmle of rearing young ostriehes, wh(‘n it comes 
to lie understood, will Iki juetty generally adopted.” 

Dll. AuGUSTjf V inson, in the Htiunr^Cmie^ is amu.sod at the sim- 
plicity of tho.so who are constantly enquiring after the seed of the 
sugar-cane. TIo refers such to the coinmoii gra-ss of our da\% tlie 
aorghiun, which he believc.s to be tlie original of the cane. The 
faculty of reproduction is so eutindy lost in the modern cane, thnt 
were it not for humaji skill it would disappear altogether. lie 
declares the title of snccharum ojfiniinmm to be a men* cumveii- 
tional designation, and adds : — 

The sugar-cflne has no botanical exi.stenre. It i.s not in nature. 

“ It is men who have made this plant ; and therefore, being of 
^'artificial pi*odnction, manured, denatnrali/ed so far that it oaimol 
'' reproduce its own forms, it i.s to be regarded a.s one of the gr(‘al- 
“ est conquests of man over nature, oiU5 of the grande.'^t marvel** 
“which industrial and agricultural jiower have yet acliieved. 

“ To search for sugar-cane, with a view of vegeuerating, is to 
“ march in a direction diaiiictrically oppo.'sile to that in vdiicli we 
“ liave been going, mid it will prove a delu.sion. Seed can only be 
“ procured by a prolonged degeneration, and no siiigh* observer 
“ could live long enough to obtain the resuh. It is planting, eon- 
“ tinned through previous and successive generations, wliich Juts 
“produced the cane by deformation and cultivation j it i.s a human 
“ and artiticial production. To seek for cane seed therefore is to 
“ follow after a myth — an impo.'*sibilitv.” 

AVe learn however from tlu* dial at one of the .■kil- 

lings of the Cluniiber of Agriculture of INIaurilius, one ,M. I^emiirle, 
of the, island of Kounion, informed he Oluimlx'V tlial he liad been 
so fortunate on bis e.stale as to e-stablisli tlie pos.^ibilitv the re- 
production of tlie .sugar-cane from seed. 

AVk read in tlio lUmihaij (iuzette that “a number of pruprietov.s 
and superintendents of coffee estates, botli European and Native, 
resident in North-West Wynaacl, recently addressed Government 
on the neglected state of tlie district, which Is suffering from want 
of roads, and especially from want of cart-road communication 
with the Coast and with other parts of AVynaad.’’ 

Tlie CbcAiw tells ns thnt “Ithe j)ro.spect.s of tlm.se wlm 
trade in coffee were Jiardly at any former period so good a.s tJie\ 
are now." rincing tliest* two readings one after the c»ther, the 
Bombay Cnfhotw Examiner remarks that there is a “ strong cuu.se 
for reproach against tlio Dritish Government, for a neglect which 
so flagrantly checks the pro.spevity of the country it has under- 
taken to ride. Good cai*t-roads were, in the opinion of the writer, 

“ the want that demanded the attention of Government in prefer- 
ence to every other want for tlie physical improvement of the 
countiT.” In fact,” the wiiter goes on to say, “ the experience of 
the managers of our great lines of Railway has lieen juveisely to 
this effect, and the working of the immense line, for instance, 
from Bombay to Jubbulpore, has been and is still many times 
more exjpensive, on account of its being in parts so inaccesaiblo 
from tie cultivated parts of the countiw. A good, plain means of 
transit by land and by water was the first requisite in the work of 
turning the riches of India to account. Speed in transit, in the 
3 Fbb* • 


wvitor'M idea, was a sort of luxury, which might be pleasant enough 
to the upper classes, but it could uot be called A requisite, as far 
a.s milHoiis of people and acre.-a in the country were considered. 
Whoiva.M, it ^ mo.st certain, he ends by saying, “ that had the mil- 
lions of money .swallowed up by our railways been first allotted to 
the work of making giuid loads, cvimmunicating with the ports 
along the coasts and with the rivers, the comitry at this moment 
would have both roads and railways, and be at the same time 
much richer tlian it j.**.” 

A KiiEsii sevie.s »»f annlysivs of the ii-shes of tobacco has been pre- 
pared by ^Ir. Ih'()u*;h1(tn of Ootacamund, in contimiatiou of those 
piibli.‘*hod som(‘lime ago. ll npjiears that Mr. Urougliton lias now 
evamined nearly a hundred .samples of tobacco grown in the Pre- 
.sidency of Madras. I’hese annly.ses prove couclu.sively that tobacco 
i.s a gi'eni con.sumev •>f pota.sh, and that the ashes of a tobacco an' 
invariably poor in thi.s mineral, when it has boon grown in a soil de- 
(ieient th(‘vein. Hut the.se are faids which have long been known 
lo the ngrienltnval r hemi.st, and to the most iutolligeut cultivators 
of Lobaceo in Europe niid America. The work perfonuod by Mr, 
Hronghton wa.s thi'refore quite out of proportion to the value of 
the result.s oiitained. Still these analy.ses poa'*e.*iR a local value. 
Tin y partially explain why the tobaccos of Soiitheni India ore so 
inferior, and why one di.stri(‘t produce.s belter tobacco than another. 
Still we are yet only on tin* verpe of the inquiry. Mr, Broughton’s 
iine.stignlion exti‘ndpd only to the percentage of potash and nico- 
tine contained in tin* tobacco examined. We .should like to be in- 
formed regarding (he lime, jiliosphoric acid, magnesia, and soda 
which tog(‘( her, form thirty-live per cent, of the ash of the best 
varieti(*.s of American tobacci). Moat of tlm American tobaccos 
gi\e an a.'^h conlainiiig at least iwi'iity per cent, of lime. May it 
not be po.s.sible that the infeviority of the tobaccos of Southern 
India i.s due to a delicieney of limo as wcdl as potash P Again, 
nisiuv of these* American tobaccos contain as much as nine or ten 
per cent, of pliosphorie; acid, which we know is present in very 
small quantities, even in the* be.sl of our arable soils. Again, we 
.**hoMld like to Know wlH*th(*r lime, magnesia, and soda, and potash 
will replace each «)ther, as they are known lo do in many plants 
eiiltivated by the Engli.sh farmer, as it will make a great differ- 
ence in the prolit f)f growing tobacco, if soda, costing JtJlO per ton, 
can r(*phice poLiush at £20 per (on. It would, wo think, have been 
much beU»*r liad Mr. Broughton made a vom plate analyses of the 
a.'khe.s of M)mo half-dozen well .selected samples grown imder known 
eoiiditu)M.s, and of the soil** upon which they were grown. IIow- 
eviT what wt* reipiire still mon* arc anuly.si*s of the juice of the 
tobacco plant in dilTer(‘nL stages of malurity, lo asssist us in deter- 
mining tlie nuture^ind proptn-tioii.s of the organic ocid.s and salts. 
AVe, nee«l also special researchoH into the chemical changes effected 
by the fermentation of tobacco. The, fact tliat remarkable changes 
do lake place i.s well known, but they jire nut sufliciently undor- 
.stood to enable u.s to control them . — Indian Statesman, 

Mu. Wii.i.ounuY Wood advocates tlu* claims of pedigree in 
the Far}ncr : — 

‘‘ It i.s nearly twenty years since I began to advocate in your 
column.s the ehiinis of pedigree to the attention of practical farm- 
ers, At tJiat time jmre breeds ot domestic animals were in the 
IiniuLs of comparatively few men. With .some of these the cul- 
tivation of blood was a jirotitabh* monopoly, while with others it 
was a Hpi'culation, in wbieh only the. wealthy could indulge with 
impunity. The ordinary farmer, wlio.se cattle wei*© reared for 
f»*eding or for dairy purpose.s, regarded animals with pedigrees as 
“ fancy stock, ” with whieli he had a.s little concern with as a 
prize tidip or carnation. In the exceptionai case of one who gave 
a lilx?ral price for a well-bred bull, the neighbours shook their 
heads, and hoped such extravagance might not be his ruin. But 
the rapid advance whicli about that time took place in the price 
of stock, causi'd utU‘ntion Uy be turned to rearing animals of an 
improved chni'acU*r. The demand for the better qualities raised 
tlieir price so gi*eatly in proportion to that of inferior kinds, as to 
render the breeding of the former an object well-worthy of the 
study of agi*icultm-i.sts. I pointed out that the best means of 
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the improyenieiit of stock at a reasonable cost, was by 
the purchase of pure-bred sliort-hom bulls, to be used with the 
ordinary cows of the district. The effect of tho offspring is so dt>‘ 
risive that the 8 teer.s or heifers of such a cross may bo taken as 
worth some £o a-head more tiian if they had been by a monfn'el 
ImlL Some of the finest animals ever exhibited have been tlje re.sidt 
of a cniss between a short-honi bull with a cow either of another 
pure breed, or of an ordinary dairy cow. Thus any fanner owninpf 
a herd of cows, |)osseases the means of improving his stock almo.'«t 
indefinitely, by the piircluise of short-hom bulls. Gradually men 
have W4UU0 convinced that this small outlay yields a return of 
pwtit which is not e.vceeded by any other agricultural investment. 
Thus a demand for pure-bred bulls lias been .steadily gi'owiiig on 
the part of men who breed for practical purjioses, and who, not 
expecting to sell their stock for fancy prices, look for their protits 
Uy the butcher or tlie dairyinan. Sueli purclnisers ha^ e no pre- 
ference for one strain of blood over another. All that tliey 
require of a bull is that he should be the sire of hea\y thriving 
steers, and of large good-looking heifers, ^'liey are carfdess of 
show-yard honours, excepting those of Islington, Hirminglmin, or 
wherever else quantity aud quality of beef are held to he the sole 
criterion of merit. There can be no doubt that such a demand as 
this is the only solid foundation on which ti pure breed can rest. 
Is it a fact that the otfspring of pure short-hom bulls attain 
heavier weiglits at an earlier age than tin* ofT.spring of tndiiiaiy 
bulls ? Then the demand for the former inu.st continue and extend. 
If on tho otJier hand, it shoidd ever be ff)und tliat the introduc- 
tion of pure bhmd, so far fnini insuring si/.e and early inaturity, 
was the moans of introducing' liglit ile.sh, w'eak consfitutions, and 
dwindling fraiuos, then the days of short-lturns would be numbered. 
They woidd po-ss away and he forgotten, as Jia.s been the case 
with breeds once as fosliioiiable, but which idtimately failed to 
satisfy the practical requirements of the time." 

Hearth ami Homey nil Aiiicricnn paper, contains the following 
remarks on the pursuit <»f farming as a recreation. They are- 
entitled ** Can an educated man get a living by fanning ^ ; — 

All educated man cannot make a li\iiig by lucre manual labour 
either on a farm, in llie blacksmith sliop, or in the factory, lie 
may do more work in an liour or in a daVi aud do it better llian 
the uneducated man by Jiis side. man witli brains, «)(lier 
things being equal, can pitcli more liav, or dig more rods of ditch 
in a day, than the mere man of muscle. I tut wliat of it Y The 
uneducated man can perhaps earn U dollar j]er day, and the edu- 
cated man, from his superior skill, can do one-third more work 
aud earn 3 dollars per day. Hut will extra oO cents a day pay 
him for his years of hard study and self-deniaky Will '2 dollar.^ 
a day go as far in providing the Inxnrie.s and necessarie.s of life for 
himself and hi.s family, us the H dollar will in the other case!-' 
Will it enable him to educate bis family as well as lie himself 
has been educated Y 

“ An educated man, to get a living by favming, nlll^l do work 
that an ignorant man cannot pei-fiirm. On an ordinary sized farm, 
mid with ordiimiy farm men, he will find no lack <jf employ - 
lueiit— or if he does, he must cluuige his .system of farming, and 
go into some of the higher branches of agriculture or horticulture. 
No matter how thoroughly educated he may he, work he iiutHt, 
and work hard too — self-denying work, “ lionest work,*’ as C’arlyle 
aays, ** wliich you intend getting done,” and then go at something 
else. 

** This is the secret of aucccsa in all undertakings. There are 
a good many educated men wlio, liuving made money in other 
pursuits, turn their attention to farming. We wish tliere were 
more such. We extend to them a right hearty welcoims Hut 
as a general rule, they will not make farming pay. It is not the 
business of their live.s. It is not work: it is a^creation, and 
tliey should expect to pay for it, as they would for any other 
amusement. We know a lawyer*— one of the ablest in tho State — 
who has retired on to a farm. He makes a capital good farmer ; 
has the neatest aud cleanest farm in the neighbourhood.' lie also 
takes real delight in spreading manure, feeding his stock, and dig- 
ging and laying undcr-draius. lie works harder than any other 
man 011 the fai'm.. But it is not work to him anymore than 


rowing is work to the Howard Club. Sometime since 
thy New York merchant wished to oonsuh him on a legal qvwe- 
tion of great importance. He went to the house and WM told 
that the ** Judge” was out on the farm, going to look for liim, he 
found an old man digging out an under-drain that had got stopped 
up. He inquired for the Judge, and was told that he would be 
there in a few minutes. He concluded to wait. The man kept 
on throwing out the imid. ** Dirty work,” remarked tlie kid- 
gloved merclmnt, as he stood on tho side of the ditch in his patent 
leather boots. How much does the Judge pay you a-day P*^ I have 
taken it by the job,” was the reply, and shall not make my 
board.” It was the .Fudge himself, and he undoubtedly told the 
truth. Hard he works, and skilful a ditcher os he certainly is, 
lie nevertholes.<i cannot make his board in digging under-drains. 
Thi.s noble old A^eteran of tho Hnr aud the Bench spent the next 
day in writing an opinion that -was worth more money to tho 
merclmnt than it would cost to drain the Judge’s whole farm. 
Til is wa.M work and would command its price ; digging ditches 
was play to the- old Judge, and was paid accordingly — ^paid in 
restored health aud in command of vigour of mind and body. 
Hut it would not pay his board. " 

Tho educated farmer must do precissly as other successful men 
do. Ilo iniiMt not spend his tinio in doing things that he likes 
t 4 ) do. Ho must exercise self-denial ; with him farming is bui^i- 
ness, not pleasure. Hecause lie likes to chop, it will not do td 
leave tJie care of the stock to Patrick, while he goes to tho woods 
and “ puts up*’ his two cords and then spend the evening udth his 
neighbours, boasting liow much -work lie lias done that day. In 
fact, he has not worked at all. Had he stayed at homo and at- 
tended to his stock, aud done other things which he did not like 
to do, but wliich were necessary to be done, and which Patrick 
could not do, then ho Avould have worked, and would sooner or 
later have got his rcAvard. 

“ .\mateuv farmers, notoriously, do not moke a living. And yet 
many of them are thoroiiglily educated men, and not a fow know 
far more of tlie theory and practice of agriculture than their 
8U(Tes.sful neighbours. Their failure is usually attributed to 
their employing too ninny men, and in not ‘‘gettingtho work 
out of them.” 'Dieiv is some truth in this : but we liave known 
an eminent successful contractor on a railroad, Avho owed his 
succ»*ss to his energy and to his ability to manage men, utterly 
fail in making farming pny. And in his case, at least, the caus<j 
was not in Ids ignorance of general agriculture, or in his employ- 
ing km many men, or in his inability to get the work out of them, 
it was due ])rincipally to his neglecting the little details of farm- 
ing. lie Avas inclined to do things on a large scale, and ho made 
the inistako of going into tho raising of those cimps Avliich require 
minute Titteutioii, and this ho neglected to bestoAV. Ho Avould 
June done better had ho confined himself to some one or two 
leading crops, sucli as wlieat, corn, or potatoes, but he thought the 
proofs not largo enough.” 

NOTES FROM CONTEMPORARIES. 

A Dr. Gktty has discovered a remedy for the blight, the foe 
of tho giu’dener and fruit grower. It is simply the application of 
a decoction of quassia with a brush to the parts of the tree or 
plant lilfected by the blight. — Delhi (rosette. 

Sad accounts reach us respecting the state of the wheat crops 
throughout tlie province, altliough tho reports of District Officers 
are as yet silent thereon. It Avould seem that the late and un- 
seasonable rains liaA^e had the effect of bringing in their wake 
that destructive insect, the yc/vtw, the com stands a great 
chance of deterioration in consequeiic^ We trust matters may 
not bo actually as bad as Agi-iciilturists represent however. — 
Luvhiow Times, 


We learn that pne of tho simplest means of keejdng dies from 
annoying liorses at cattle, is to take a bunch of smart xVePd ('Dolj/- 
gonvm hgdropiper), bruise it so as to Cause the juice to exude, and 
mb the animal thoroughly with it, especiallv upon his neck, legs, 
and ears. Neither Dies nor other insects will trouble him for at 
least twenty-four hours. If preferred, an infusion may made 
hy steeping tlie weed and applying the liquid with a* sponge. — 
Delhi C/oseMa 1 
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Tn Cttl^vation of flax in New Zealand is attracting much at- 
tention at present A pair of shoes made of woven fibre of New 
Zealand flax were lately shown in a shop window at Nelson, made 
tbirty-flye yean ago, as well as. other specimens of the fabric 
woven by'natives, and as a contrast, two samples of colored elotii 
for sbirtmga lately manufactured in England. The latter cloth is 
ttid to be silli^ in appearance, and both soft and flexible, and an at- 
teorat is to be shordy made to manufacture sheeting from iiax. 


into which tliey are afterwards ploughed to decompost^. When* 
the land is subject to iuundatio:^. the next rise produces a film of 
good soil, which is also ploughed in. Another crop is then sown, 
which gives a superior ^eld ; and repetition of the process describ- 
ed leads to further continual improvement. The same plan has 
boon tried where fresh water was used for irrigation, and given 
good results ; and tliere appears to be no reason why it shoula not 
no geneially adopted. The possibility of mmunerative ^ success 
depends of course on the proportion of saline matter present in 
the soiL— Sfafej*man, 


It is said that the petroleum wells of Burmah promise after all 
to become a success. Even at the depths at which the shafts are 
at present sunk, the yield covers the working expenses ; but the 
nanve workmen accustomed to those opemtions declare that no 
true spring has yet been struck, and that the oil at present obtain- 
ed is only that which lias trickled in from cracks of the rocks 
through which the boring passed. When “ ile” is really “ struck,’* 
they say that it swells up with a simmering sound ; and that it will 
be struck if the shaft is only carried on to thrice the present depth 
they do not doubt. — I-rnUan SUttmnm, 


The novelty of the season in the horli^ ^iltural w<3rld at Banga- 
lore is the AmamnthiLs iSalicifolius, an annual introduced from the 
Plulipjpine Islaiifis. It i.s of pyramidal form, from two to three 
feet nigh, branching close to the ground. The branches extend in 
a horizontal position, the leaves are beautifully undulated, and lu^ 
same a bright orange red. Full grown specimens bear a very close 
resemblance in habit of growth to the well-known Croton Angiis- 
tifolium. It is confidently believed that tliis unique Amamntluis 
will prove well-suited to the climate. — Tiitm of India. 


In the cold season, plants and cutting in pots suffer from exlremes 
of temperature, the potsbeiugmadeof porous clay regularly watered, 
become when expo.sed to sun and wind m) many water-coolers or re- 
frigerators to the roots inside, especially those round the sides. This 
wiU explain why at this season so many plants do 1)etter in the 
ground, for there they get a certain amount of bottom lient, in- 
stead of losing it by evaporation. To insure delicate plants keep- 
ing healthy in pots thruiigJi the cold weather, they should bo 
plunged, a!s gardeners term it, that is buried to the brim in earib 
ashes or fermented dun^ according to the degree of heat required 
to the particular class or plant . — Bamgalore opectalor. 


The question whether the sugar-cane ever matures its seed in 
India, was raised we observe at a late meeting of the Agri-IIorti- 
rultiiral Society in Calcutta. The enquiry was first addressed to 
the editor of tliis jounial some months ago, by the Auierioan 
(kmsul at Ikmibay, at t he instance of the Agricultuiill Depart- 
ment at Washington. Wo ascertained that no attempt 
w'as made to propagate fiom seed in Southern India, and 
Mr. Blecliynden now tells us that so long ago as in 1844, tho 
UovrI Agricultural Society of .Jamaica made a similar enqu^, 
and tliRt some inteivsting correspondence was the result, shewing 
that so far as had l^oeii ascertained, the cane was not Icnown to be 
anywhere propagated by se('d.” In the subject was again 
mooted on the occasion of a small quantity of seed being present- 
ed by Mr. W. IJnworth, wbieb he had obtained from some fields 
of cane in the neighbourhood of Ivandy in Oeylon. This seed was 
carefully sown in the Society's garden, but railed to germinate. 
The rattoon crops of foreign varieties of cane, more especially tlie 
(’hiuii, had frequently been found to grow in the Society s garden, 
but the seed bad never proved fertile. Tho result of all enquiries 
would seem to show that sugar-cane cannot be raised by seea. 

The tSff gar-cane magazine states distinctly that the couo is sim- 
ply a common grass, whicJi has been improved by tho continued 
enro of man for thousands of years into tljo mod(‘rn cano, and that 
it has absolutely lost all power of reproducing itself by seed. In 
a late number of the sam<^ journal however, we see it stated that 
at a recent sitting of tho Chamber of Agriculture of Mauritius, a 
letter was road from M. fiemarle, of the island of Reunion, in- 
bu’iuiug the CJiambor that he had been so fortunate on his estate 
at Jiiviere-des-rreoleSy as to establish the pdsoibility of the reproduc- 
tion of the sugar-enno from seed.” This (M^mm unication was the 
cause i>f a very long discussion, tho result of which we are not told. 
— Tndian StatCRman. 


The Cotton Commissioner of the Presidency reports that the 
breadth of land under cotton this season is very materially contract- 
ed Including the Native States under the administration of Bom- 
bay, the total reduction of the area is estimated by 3lnj<n’ Moore at 
about 000,000 acres. The exact figures are : — 


Ai-ivh, 

Decrease In the Nortliern Divisioii 27s,i:i2 

„ the Boiitiiern 2<W,Oi7 

,, the Native States 22.'»,rto2 


Total ..7W,821 


Neither the Sind returns have yet been received, nor sc^ic others, 
and Major Moore cHtimates that the net decrease will prove to bt^ 
about 617,000 acres. As the average out-tuni of clean staple in 
Western India is 00 to 70 lbs. per acre, the falling-off represents 
about 100.0(X) bales, a quantity too trifling to have any effect either 
upon the local or Liverpool market . — Indimi Statesman. 


At the last meeting of the Agri-IIorticidtural Society, Calcutta, 
a member introduced some Ribstone-pippin apnles in capital preser- 
vation, to the notice of the Society, with the following remarks 
** These apples were picked by me frAm a tree in my garden in 
Devonshire in the middle of ^ptember last. When picked they 
were tolerably ripe. I had them carefully rolled in tissue paper, 
and with some soft clothing put in tho bag in which 1 now show 
them. They were sent Overland via Southampton, and arrived in 
India on the 22nd October. As you will see, they are still in 
excellent preservation, though they have already been two months 
in tliis country. Judging by my success with these apples, I have 
no doubt, witii ordinary care, many fine kinds might be brought to 
J^dia .” — Bombay Gazette. 


(Indian Statesmaiu) 

The Secretary of State for India has just forwarded to the 
Madras (lovernment tlie following Report by Doctor Forbes Wat- 
son on a sample of Yea Valley'cotton which had been foiwarded 
to England by that (lovernment for professional valuation. The 
cotton was grown on the Madras Experimental Farm >— 

“ 1’liia col foil was submitted to, and valued at from lOd. to 10 Jd 
per pound by tbe Cotton Brokers’ Association in Liverpool on the 
28th ultimo. Jt was likewise valued by a firm of brokers in tho 
same place, and a# the same time, at fi-om lOd. to lid. per pound. 
It is considered to be similar to Peruvian cotton, and tho prices 
named are nearly identical with those quoted for the best qualities 
(•‘ good and line'’} of Peruvian cotton at the same date, and it ranks 
higher than “ good” Egyptian, as will be stien from the subjoined 
table which gives tho means of comparing the value of the Yea 
Valley sample from Madras, with that of similar staples in tlie 
Livei^ool market, during the week ending 28th September last.” 

CJiuisiamtloii and Yalii 
per Pound. 


D«*»CTii)tiuu or’ CoiUm. 


I 

d. j d. 

CotUni from lli« Y«i ValUy ffrown in Madras in 
_ ISTl, value lOil. lo lid. ix-r ijoiukI. 

Peruvian ” 

Jj 




d. 


d. 




Any st^estions, remarks the Englishman^ for the reclamation 
of the OosuT ” (usar) soils, or soils containing an excess of salt, 
which prevail extensively in different parts of the North-W'est 
l^vin^s, are most valuable. < One of a ve^ rimple character, 
which has suoceskuUy stood tbe test of practice, is furnished by 
the Gommissioner of Sind, whose memorandum on the subject is 
printed in the supplement to the last Gazette of India. ^ When tho 
salt is in moderate quantity, a crop is sown in spite of it, and the 
stalks of whatever is produced ai;g cut off and left on the ground, 

4 PER. • 


It should be mentioned that during the same period American 
‘ Middling TTpknds’ was selling at fk 0d., and American ‘ Middling 
Fair Uplands’ at per pound, whilst the price of tho two best 
sorts ('good’) of Indiiui cotton in the market at that time, namely, 
‘Ilingunghaut’and ‘ Middling ginned Broach,’ amounted to 8jd, 
and 8|d. respectively. 

17th October 1871. FORBF^S WATSON. 
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AGRICULTURE IR EUROPE 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 

The Predident of the Iligltland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland recently brought under the attention of the Directors 
of the Society the iinpoi*tance of the improvement of the 
cultivation of land ao as to increase the produce of human 
as M^ell as of animal food.” I'liis subject, the Mai'quis of Tvreedalo 
said, ** he had for uiHiiy years thouglit was of greater impor- 
tance to the public than the improvement of the bi'eeds of 
cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., which liad, in his opinion, reached 
the climax of perfection,” If the improvement of the culti- 
vation of land, brought under public notice by the President 
of the Highland Society, is considered from a national point 
of view, it is impossible to adequately appreciate its impor- 
tance should that imnroveiueut cause such an increase in the 
produce of the soil of tlio United Kingdom, as to render tlie inhabi- 
tants comparatively independent of foreign and cnlouial .supplies 
of those products wliich go to the sustenLalion of men ana the 
domestic animals. Some of the highest aiitliorities on agi‘icultund 
topics have said that there would bo no ditheiilly in si) increasing 
the nroduce of the soil as to meet the consiiinpli\e requirements 
of the country ; but (u ensure this iiior(‘H.so, thorough draining, 
deepir and more perfect cultivation of the soil, 'with impro\e(l 
systems of cn)pping, are requisite. There exi.^t amjile ojTpoituni- 
ties for the application of capital fand skill for improving the 
cultivation of laud. The extent of arable land, tlie cultivation of 
which could be adYaiitageously improved, and the e.xtent of unre- 
claimed land capable of being protiUibly reeUiimed, are both points 
which call for investigation on the part of the committee appointed 

S theDirectoi’s to consider tlie question raised bv tlie Pre.sident. 

e amount of capital whieli would he required to eftect tlieso ehaiig- 
vs in reclaimed and unreelairued lands could hi' <‘nsily obtained, 
provided proper security were given. Tliis want of .seeiiritv is 
the greatest nindranee to impro\ement in cultivation, especially 
on the part of tho (eiKUit-occiipieis. ‘(joniparativ'cly few land- 
owners at tho present day umhu’take tlie carrying out (jf those 
improvements of the .soil essential to ensnj-e its profitable culti- 
vation, draining execpled. A different state of Tiialters as 
regards landowners making improvements existed even as late 
as the middle (»f tlie last century. It is now aliout three 
hundred years since, liord Bacon wrote: — “The improvement of 
tho ground is the most natural way of obtaining riclu*.s, for it is 
our great nadher s bles.siiig, the eartirs, but it is slow. And yet 
when men of gi'eat wealth do stoop to liuslaindry it multiplieth 
riches excoediiigly.” AVhat was true in TiOnl Bacon’s time is not 
less true in our day in the pre.seut state of agriculture in hhigland 
and Scotland. 

Confining tho consideration of tlie questiiui liowi'Ver to the im- 

J iroveiuent of the cultivation of land in Scotland, as tin* .siiliject 
las been brought under the attention of farm(*rs by the Marquis 
of Tweedale, there are collateral que.stions wJiich havi* an inti- 
mate connection witli the subject, .such as the hindrances to the 
progress of improvement in the cultivation of land. The most pro- 
minent of these is, insulliciont security to the occupying tenants; 
and the first question with them i.s, will the iinpruvemciits pay 
those who undertake them y This will depcmjjn a great mensure 
uix)n the anioimt of capital requi.sitt* to eftcct the improvements, 
and the time which must necessarily elapse before the iucrea.siMl 
returns from th«^ land repay tlie capital with the intere.st 
of that capital. The President of the Society stated— “ I believ'e 
from exporionce that the land of second and third quality i.s capa- 
ble of very givat improvement, and at a much less expen.si* than 
farmers iiiiiagiue, were they possessed of the means apjilied by the 
most experieneod in carrying out successfully the contemplated 
improvements.” Presiiiiiably tiu* experience of the IMarnuis of 
Tweedale has been gaiued in effecting the improvement of about 
1,W0 acres of land near the village of Gifford, JCiist- Lothian, and 
which is still farmed by the Maix^uis. Tlie improvement of part 
of this land was commenced alx)ut thirty years ago, mid llie whole 
operations connected with these impruveiiients liave since been 
sKilfully conducted, and the land well farmed. The iiujirove- 
inents are most favoimvble cxample.s of what can be effected by 
the command of ample capital judiciously applied, with the time 
requisite to njap the pecuniary benefits from such iiiiprovenieuts 
AS thorough uraiuAge, deep and perfect stirring or the land, 
the improvement of the texture of tlie soil by tho application of 
lime composts, and of vegetable matter taken fi'om tlie bottom of 
a drained lake, and the application of a limited amount of auxi- 
liary manures furnishing nitrogen and phosphoric acid to tlie soil— 
the farm-yard manure produced on the farms being tho chief um- 
iiurial agent employed to raise and maintain fertilitv. The lands 
were originally poor clays or ipetoutive loams, lly^ means of 
the improvements offectod, lan^ wliich were pi’eviously worth 
not more than about lOs. per acre to rent on a lease of nineteen 
years, are now worth from JlOs, to S5s, per acre, and pethnpB more 
than one of the forms would at present let at -lOs. per acre. 

The loads previous to their improvement were not inviting to 
tenant-farmers holding imder Icascss of nineteen years, and at tlie 


rents at which they were formerly let, did not prove profitable to 
the occupying tenants. 

The improvements, viewed from a landowner^ point of view, 
were a gi'eat success, for there can be no doubt but that the capi- 
tal expended, and the skill and labour applied, were judicious out- 
lays on lands naturally inferior, but cape^ of being very mate- 
rially improved. The improvements, ^nsidered from a tenant- 
farmer s point of view, however, holding under a nineteen years’ 
lease, and without conditions in the lease as to payment at 
its tenninatiun for unexhausted improvements, assume a some- 
what different aspect. *Tlie improvements might |iave been 
judicious on the part of a tenant, provided they were executed 
during the beginning of the lease, and the seasons were favourable 
for clay-lands situated at altitudes from 500 to 800 feet, or more 
above sea level. Tho expenditure of the necessary amount of capi- 
tal to effect similar improvements to those so successfully carried 
out on the farms situated near tho villago of Gifford would not be 
under twenty pounds per acre, the interest of which sum and its 
redemption, say in fifteen years, could only be met by a lai^ in- 
crease in the amount of produce. In tlie possession of the land- 
owner, capital expended m raising the real value is amply met 
when the increase in the hiring value of the land covers the in- 
terest. 

Ill the case of tho.'^o liolding land by ordinary lease, tho facts 
refervi'd to 1)}^ I^ord Bacon should not be lost sight of in making 
improvements — namely, that “ great wealth ” re<|tiire8 to be ex- 
pended on the gruiuid — the return from which, as he remarked, 
“ is slow.” 

The practical example slmwii by the Marquis of Tweedalo as 
an improver of land of second and tliird quality, and his example 
n.-j a farmer producing full crops without an extmvagont expen- 
diture upon the purchase of auxiliary manures, have not heeii 
generally understood by many of tho tonant-famiers in h]a8t-Lo- 
thian — although his example as an improver of such lands cannot 
be, as anile, generally followed bv farmers holding under leases for 
a period of nineteen years, xvitli the ordinary conditions of tho 
wnv-going tenant in tlie conntiT of Iladdiiigton. 

Tlie improvement of the cultivation of land depends however 
on .something more than rendering the .soil tliovouglily dir by 
nieuns of drain.s, and friable to certain depths by the use of subsoil 
plough.s, with tho alteration of its texliive. by tho application of 
lime and vegetable compo.st.s. Manures are indispeusiblo for the 
'improvement of almost all lands. The farm-yard manure made and 
applied (»n tho Yester farms is obtained from feeding a large; 
number of rattle (2o0) during the winter and spring mouths on 
turnip.s, tin; cattle rt'ceiving in addition a certain quantity of 
oleaginous (^akes. Alwiiit l,o00 sheep are kept on the fann.s, a 
mmiber of tlie.si‘ being liigh-bred Leice.stt*rs. To keep and fatten 
rattle with a profit, comfortable housing for them is indisnensihle. 
The m’eetion of suitable additions to the farm oftices liowcvcr 
cannot be regarded as an improvement to bo nndertakou by a 
farmer farming under a lease with tho ordinary claii.ses as to way- 
going ; and vvliere .suitable buildings are required r.s an adjunct to 
the improveuKuit and cultivatiouof the land, the necessary buildings 
.should be erected by the landowner . /a liritish Ayricidtarht, 

AGRICULTURAL STOGK-INDI A. 


THE CATTJ.E PLAGUE. 


( Indian Statesnutn,) 

SiH, — Your remarks on tho cattle plague in this country lias 
led us to forward yon tlie enclosed article on chloralum. Pro- 
fes.sor Gamgee, who di.scovored tliis useful and unique disinfecianl. 
was eonsnlted by the Privy Council on the rinderpest visiting tho 
United Kingdom sonic years ago, and we believe it was owing to 
his adiice that measures wore adopted which succeeded in ridding 
the coimtry speedily of tho dreadnil Mourge. Whilst fearleasly 
resorting to tlie pideoxe for the diseased cattle, the healtliy 
were protected by di.sinfectants, Rmong.st which chloi'alum now 
takes the first place. — We ait', Sir, yours faithfully, 

23rd January ]872. R. T. SOUfllEBN & Co. 

ON CHLORALUM. 

Tlie cver-Incroosing attontioii jMiid to sAfiitary mattorH, and an liitiiu.itD 
Arqiinhitancu will) tlie nature aiiil spread of contagion, iuvoat with a special 
interest the utudy of diHinfecUnts. Wo may hope some day to reduce to n 
uiiniinuui the demand for agents which are to noutraliec tho cffecU of liltliy 
accumulntioDs, such as under wise sanitary rules should never be witnessed; 
but we arc still far from tho period when perfect droin^e and the complete 
utillxAtion of sewaf^ may protect us from offensive effluvia that are con- 
stantly inducing siokjieis, and mi unnecessarily high rate of mortality 
amon^t human beings. In fact, iiinteud of tlio employn^nt of disinfectants 
bring on the wane, it is largely on the increase, and the practice of disinfec- 
tion would, by this time, have been i|iore generally pursued, but for tlio 
noxious and offensive character of the few agents wlhch are faiown to 
check decay, and dc^stroy cuntoi^oii with any degree of certainty. ^ 

Tar and ha products have from time immemorial been credited with 
active antiseptic and purifying properties, but the odour which restricted the 
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I use iitjatematloalfy, in deodorising, 


day'^V ^iL* duantHy of sewagOy wttieh was pumped over land. One 
giillMof itoltlott, oeataingSdpto oent. of the ehloftoe, effeetiially deodoris- 
Ssidt^galtoasof sewagsiiuid eompletely arrested the evolution of fostid 
giasa to w totoer naartonaedtevia audi as are known at times to produce 
to^aealii^ 

And kwro It awy be weU to dwell tor a moment, on tbs' power of ohbralom 
as a deodoriser. Ita action la peculiar and to a certain extent nnexplained. 
Dr. Stevenaon and others have asaeited that, on adding ohloralum to a sul- 
phide, the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogei^ with the well-known foetor which 
diamcterfese thto compound proved that it was liot an active deodoriaer. 
But it is oertsin that lulphundted hydrogei^ ia oat, ss a rule, the cure of bad 
smella, which are hy some attribute to aminonis, and especially foetid 
ogmantoammouias, which are neutraliaed moet elfoctnally by the hydrochloric 
acid of chloinhim. Moreover the atuminlc chloride from ita action as an 
antiseptic, emnpletely prevents decay and the formation of the fostid gases of 
deoom^di^ 

1 have tried many experiments with chloralnm, and found it completely 
auoeeasful in preventinff the bad odour of urinals, in purifying the air of 
stables, and rmering drains and sewers as wholesome and odourless as it is 
possible ever to obUto them. 

There are certain mal-odorous thin^ which, u masked, arc uiiattacla>d by 
any deodoriser that I am acquainted with, with the exception of hydrochlorio 
acid, or tho chloride of ahiminium. The discharges from the anal glands of 
carnivofoto and feline animals, the well-known odour of tomcats, or a dog 
kennol, and, as Trofesser Haughton, of Dublin, has shown, the penetrating 
fmtor of the secretions of foxes, polecats, and allied creatures, are complete- 
ly removed by the use of chlorafum. • 

But it is not only as a deodoriser that chloralum is gaining ground. In a 
fever ward it is the most manageable of all agents for the complete do^truc* 
tkm of fever germs. Small-pox patients experience the greatest relief from 
Its use as a gargle or as a wash to the skin. In scarlatina and diphtheria \% 
has a similar grateful effect ; and by suspending cloths dlp))cd in it in a sicMw 
room, the atti^lon of moisture In virtue of the deliquescent cliaracter of 
the chloride favours evaporation from the fevered patient^ surface, and 
produces a cooling sensation that is quite grateful even to by-staiiders. 

The chloride in these cases acts os a contagion destroyer, probably In 
virtue of its acid rather than its base, and Professor Wanklyn has told me 
that he cemsiders the use of this solution as the most admirable method of 
washing with strong hydrochloric acid, which igrendered quite harmless in 
eensequenoe of the aluminous base with which it it combined. 

It is not only in destroying contagion that chloralum is found of service. 
Surgeons are using it extonsively in the treatment of wounds and ulcers, 
and as a detergent and deodoriser, in cancer it has been found of great 
service by several surgeons. 

Not being a medical man, I shall not dilate on tho many applications 
that hav^ been suggested for this new antiseptic. As a sanitarian, however, 
a year's experience and very close examination of the subject has convinc- 
ed me that an ogeht has at last been discovered which is quite nnobjcct- 
tionablo as a household disinflbtant the medical professors can recommend, 
as ^oy have done very extensively of laic, without running any risk of 
accidents, or, what is even worse, neglect in attacking ^isons, the 
existence t>f which cannot be traced beyond the sick room. The dis- 
charges of all fever patients should be neutralised as fast as they form, and 
the dothes and bedai^ should be dipped in chloralum, and then steeped 
in pure water, so as eftoctually to prevent the spread of disease during the 
tnmsportatSon of linen to disinfecting chambers, or from the admixture of 
garments in the laundry. 


TOBAOCO. 

i 

* TOBACCO CULT^ATION. 

Wb hare niuoli pleasniw in publishing some farther ooirespon- 
denee on the analyaes of diflerent tobaccos gro w n in the Madras 
Ftoaideaqr, , 

to certain samples of tobacco sent for 
of the Madras Horticultuml 
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The above table shows, that with the exoention of No. 76, 
Havannah tobacco (where the amount of niOonne it too laige) 
the strength of the tobaccos is nearly the eame as that predmed 
in their respective countries. But the quality of thd whoto ol the 
tobaccos is entirely spoilt Ify the composition of their ash^ wbibh 
contains not mefie than three-quarters of a per cent of potaario 
carbonate, instead of 9 or 10 per cent. This is a peeuHari^ quite 
fatal to the quality of all tobMcos for the smokhig of Kuropeatis. 

1 cannot but consider that the examination of these tobaccos ia 
of great interest to the subject of tobacco cultivation. It appears 
to me to shew that the soil of the place on which it grew, 
consequently probably that of the Madras districts, is unnt for the 
cultivation or tobacco. Whether this could be remedied^ the 
application of potassic manures, such ab wood ashes or nitrdPi am 
or course unable to say. though such an experiment ought certainly 
to be tried. It seems however to be nearly clear that the Madras 
^strict will always be under greater difiicnlties than some other 
parts of the Presidency innroducing good tobacco for European 
smokers. Tlie ordinary deficiency or the ash of Indian tobaepos 
in potassic salts is most certainly the main defect they possess, 
and is undoubtedly a priDcii>al cause of their indifferent character 
in the European market. I desire to point this out emphatically. 

I have had cheroots made of the specimens of each kind, and 
have s)uoked them. They were, with the exception of No. 77, 
utterly without flavour, and all useless for smolang. This defi- 
ciency is however to l>e attributed, in great part, to the want of 
pr^er fermentation,^the tobacco being fyequoutly almost uncured. 

1 have the honor to request that you will be go^ enough to com- 
municate this short report to the Board of Revenue, it beiug a 
continuation of their Nos. 2278 and 3704, dated respectively July 
27th and August 28th 1871. 


Again, in a letter to the Secretai^ to tho Board of^ Revenue, 
he says : — At the end of September I received a letter fh>m Mr. 
McQuhae, Acting Oollector of Madura, which informed mo that 
ho forwarded specimens of tobacco from the Dindigul and Pulni 
talooks of the district, and shortly after I received a case contain- 
ing many samples of tobacco. As these tobaccos have a certain 
reputation in South India, I submitted them to analysis. The to- 
baccos are of three kinds, respectively^ named in the districts of 
Pulni Yaitacappal, Otxsicappal, and Yorumaicappal. The method 
of cultivation and curing, of which accounts were forwarded, do 
not essentially differ from tliose followed in other parts of the Pre- 
sidency. Subpoinod is a tabular stateihent of the results obtained, 
which are givem in the same form as in my first report, with 
which the present one is intended to be continuous : — 
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91*S8 

80*19 

93*98 

91-49 

90*91 

99*04 

99-81 

33-48 

81*41 

81*18 

96*a3 

81*63 

18*95 

83-86 

88-97 
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9*46 
8*45 
10*93 
4 37 
18-77 
81-04 
10-04 
8*49 
3*11 
18*19 
9*98 
S.94 
8*8 
7*11 
4*88 
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8*77 

8*97 

9*97 

8*54 

1*91 

1*77 

9*48 

1*68 

3*70 

4*05 

1*35 

9 * 4 » 

8*41 

1*99 

1*99 


It appears from the above that much tobaooo of Ditid^ful thus 
ftTfim frfd possess certain qualities that are absolutely aenetomy for 
tobacco of good qualify. Examiited on the priaaples which I 
eaimciated ia the report abovementioned (Ghmiatoent Order, July 
97lh,1971, Revenue Department, No. ISld), it will be obsarved 
tltotNoa .»7 84,85.86, tlreaiiMimto ^potomo 

8 iit 4 MBiootiiie which are found in good tobacco. By netnal 
— I found the first throe ol these, or thois obtoiued tom 


6 fBB. 
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of tlie tobaccos were inferior to certidn apednieirt which J receiv- 
ed from the Oodaveiy LimkM, and *11 had the JlaTour of ^ Indiaii 
tobacco. I may mimtion furthermore that I have met with che- 
roots sold by Muaars. Campbell it Co., Dandigiil, which in favour 
were sii^rior to the best of the tobaccos I have received from 
i)indifriu. 

tills dearly shows the importance of . care in manipnlatioB and 
curing, from tlie defect ^f which all native-grown tobacco* suffer 
more or less. The considi^ra1)le variations in tlie apnoiint of potash 
salts in tobaccos grown in the same village show 'most markedly 
the influence of cultivation on the quality, llad the finer foreign 
tobaccos iMien cultivated as Nos. oQ and 84, there is no^ doubt 
whatever that the result would have been successful. What is 
now 'wanted for tho introduction of good tobacco cultivation iu 
this Country is for tho finer kinds to he m*own in any of the locu; 
lities whom the amount of potash in the ash of the present to- 
baccos is found to bo in the necessary « proportion. Buitablo ex- 
periments with umniives will hereafter uoubtlcas extend the sites, 
but III first the general defect of Indian tobaccos should limit the 
trials to those places where this most essential quality is of natural 
occurrence. I do not ^think the analyses of carelessly prepared 
native tobaccos is likely to be of much further sei^ ice, now that 
tho general conditions of the field are known. Analyses of eare- 
fully grown and prepared tobaccos should take their place. 


SUGAR. 


OwK Mr. Ilaoul lias announeed to the Academy of Sciences that 

^od ei- 
wbite- 
of no 


cane-sugar can be converted into grape-sugar by prolong 
posure to light. It took 5 mouths to convert 10 gi*ainines or 
sugar into grape-sugar or glucose as it is called. TJiis is 
practical importance, as wo can get as much grape-sugar as we want 
from rice, and when that fails we can obtain it from old rags. — 
Bamjalorc Spectatot'^ January 21st. 


THK sugar industry. 

Thr Hiissiau Government greatly desire te promote the intro- 
duction of the sugar industry on the Caucasus. The manufacture 
of sugar in the south of llussia, ns is well known, has assumed 
features of \iu(loubted importance ; and we are informed that any 
person who may establish sugar manufactories in the Caucasus, 
will bo most encouragingly treated by the Government, enjoying 
for two years p total exemption from nil duties^ and afterwards 
being subjected to very lenient imposts. — Darjeel/nff Xews, 


T11^5 <’OMMON J*L\NTA1X. 

Sib, — Your editorial note on the pvonagatuui of the, siignr-cano 
suggests to me on enquiry on that of the coiumon plantain. Tliis 
tree has long been piMpagated by transplanting tho numeroiia off- 
shoots which sprout out all round the root, that the seed, if sown, 
will not now germinate. A wild plantain of small size is very 
comiuou on the cliffs and edges of tne ravines along the Western 
Ghats. I should be thnnkiul for an account from any of your 
readem of this wild plantain, and of any connectim between it and 
the cultivated one. — The Indian Statesman, H. A, 


When the mlxivCMf haa 
a large ghwnfitj of ighthr 
vitriol ie then remoTtd W 
ineolulilefarbifit>i^ udilDr 

nnifiiier, after 

of wxb(i ». — ^Triidk 





ll'f \’tpi‘^r ' 

> - ,V fj., 

\ MARTlAlQin& AVGAE mile; , , . / , . 

Ws extract the following nriereatiiig notes dn;« 
sugar mill from the the 

Usine the canes are ground in a mill of 40-horae power bj 
Gail and Oo., of Paris. The rollers ate mnicb fiMcker in proportion 
to their length than the geueml ran of mUls manufactured tn Bag- 
land and Scotland. Altnougli of 40-hbrse poyrer^ inill.at,.t£e 
Petit iiourg Usine has rollers only 5 ft. in lewh. This miU.eafir 
tracts about 72 per cent, from plant canes, and from OQ to. 79 
cent, from rattoons. The steam is lulled both for the iuaqhmery 
and boiling by five multitubulitr boitos of tlie of locom<^ve " 
boilers. Were coal only used, these boilers would be equal to 100- 
horse power each, hut os the megass is consumed in the boiler 
furnaces immediately on its issuing from the mill by. the aid of 
two tons of coal per diem for each boiler, dheir efii^eucy as gene- 
rators of steam is diminished about one-half ; tlmt is to say, the 


five boilers barely su 
sugar manufactured is 


mply 

iibout 
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SOO-horse power. JThe amount of 
ut fifteen tons per day of fifteen liours ; 
and the waste of animal charcoal about fifteen tons per annum. 
Rixteen centrifugals are used, driven by two 12-horse engines. 
This Usine, which is not on a large scale, is fed by means of about 
six miles of railway; the rails weigh about 25 Iba to the yard; the 
gauge is about 4 ft. Sixty ji^ane waggons are employed, measuring 11 * 
by B by 24 feet, each capable of canwing about 0,500 lbs. of canes, 
and eacirdrawn by one mule, of which there are twenty-five at- 
tached to the Usine, all small animals. The average of the ' 
tramway per mile, in an imdulatiug country similar to the Napa- 
rimas, is about 7,000 dols. per mile ; on level land the expense 
hardly exceeds 5,000 doU. per mile. There are thi*ee lines of rail 
laid down before the mill to facilitate the dischaige of the 
waggons. Tlic cone waggons on the tramroad are loaded by the 
coho growers, but they have nothing to do ^vitll the e)ipeus6 of 
Hractioii on the tramway, or the cost of laying it down, and repairing 
it. From the mill the megass is caiTieil by a web to a platform 
about 10 ft. above the groimd; this platform is alxiut 40 ft. square, 
close hoarded to a height of about 0 ft., except where the web 
discharges the mogass at the end of tlie platform opposite the dis- 
charging web, on five shoots leading dii’ect to the furnace mouths 
of boilers, at an angle of about 50 deg. The megass is slioved into 
the funince by the stoker, with siiflicient coal to enable it to bum 
freely, '^fhe boilers contain fi*om 120 to 130 tubes, 3 in, diameter 
inside, and about 18 ft. long. The grate surface is about 4^ ft. by 
G ft., the chimney is 70 ft. high, by 3 ft. in diameter, and of 
sheet iron. Each boiler has a separate chimney. The sides of 
the liuilors are not coated with any non-conductor, as it has been 
found that the damage, caused to tho boiler by the contact of any 
insulator, and any leakage that may ta^e place is not compensated 
for by tlie heat saved, which would othei’wise be lost by radiation.’ 
The Britifli Trade Journal, 


SUGAR-CANE .SRP:D. 


GRAl’R SUGAR. | 

Gi.ucobr, grape-sugar, or the sugar of fruits, is a sugar which i 
differs from orainary cane-sugar in containing a larger quantity 
of water. Ordinary cane-sugar is a compound of carbon and ' 
water in nearly equal proportions, but in grjipc-sugar the water is I 
in excess. Tlie sugar contained in grapes, in honey, and in the j 
majority of sweet fruits, is glucose. ’ It is easily extracted from | 
candied imsins or from honey by washing with cold spirits of 1 
wine to remove the uncrysi^sable syrup, then dissolving tho i 
glucose by warm water, clarifying and evaporating the syrup thus ' 
obtained. Pure glucose is white, much harder than cane-sugar, 
and loss sweetening. It is the only sugar that is capable of lei- 
mentation, that is to say, conversion into alcohol. Oane-sugar, 
starch, and ligninc must pass into grape-sum before they can be 
fermented; ^^dathis chanM may be oamlv accomplished. An 
impure gluodwib is inuch used by brewers to increase me sweetness | 
of wort, and' consequently the strong^ of the resulting beer. A 
purer quality is muett employed, esj^ally on the Oontlnent, in 
malriiig im medicated loseng^ x^ere sweetness is not so mueh 
a debidemtuin an hBldness. i)n the Omitineiit, as also in some 
parti of ^ X^gkiid, immense quantitlea of idcoHol (s^ts df wine) 
are numufsetonsd from grapMnguu'^ In order to 4o thist ttmm- 
tage is taken of the Ibdt that'oi) of tdtrjkfi has the power of cliatis^ 
ingstarDh/woody filn^, linen or jfff other ugneoiis matter 
into gmpBdjajl^. The outline tlto pfoosOs 

followed ^-^Tlle stirsli. wOody fihr^ potato dices, or ratfs, 
Ac., are mixed with^halT their weight Of dilute' (dl of vitrml. 


(The Sugar-Cane.) 

Through tho courtesy of Mr. Wm. Drumm, we have received a 
fow seeds of the sugar-cane raised by him JCrom the purple, variety. 
We are taking steps to ascertain Whether plants can oq raised from 
them in tliis country under suitable conditions of temperature^ &c. 
We hope Drumm will be supcessful in raising - new arid im- 
proved varietios of cane. The subject is one of great importanee; 
wo are glad that it is receiving attention. 

The following letter is from The Barbadoes of 

25th Vi' 


(7b the Editor of the Barbadoee Affrtc^ureil.^eperf$9^^^ , • 
Dkab Sm,— We learn from The i^ii^or-Uiii^ lor 
further as to sugar-cane seed, showing us that lha> isiM|gostictth ^'oi 
Mr. W. Drumm as to the reproduction, of 

the sugaxMsane hj growing it fromits seed him up 

with good promise of, success in New Oaledwihaj aaU^ sila^dftab- 
lished in the idand of Beunion, p. ^ Bav%)a- 

do4^ as it is djUAfiy the transpamt or j 

andses^, we do lUKt/um ipuoh.forr 

tmod that iti Bss&,a» 

^ts, audpsi^seedhuvql 
We aa 1Jl» 

ttSlaw Ur. Dnittii&'e aiAvl^, 

end tiglit'tir«d 
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nifying'gllusB of good power. The eogaxvope seed shown for the 
oar fesidnow'td he seen at No. 1 Broed 

been disthid^r widi the beet of good ejesi but 

gleestliiej^ 

itiiiebJSid^^iiD^^ oel^ ^emedTlsed th£t we magr have 
SQtthh:hiiBd^#Md .|iliats to^bowit oar^^ exMhltio^ and we hate 
aegbad»t^ttol^jaidfeatpeetaaooe^*ii^ «s 

the lomietB of Amenee hod when theporoeM the wild for mpe 
eeedi of their prairies with ih» eulthated kinds, and procured the 
proUde wine and lusdous table grapes of that Continent. It is a 
net wd want ww and better rarieties of the sugaiH»ine. 

DRUMM & Co. 


THE STOAR-OANE SEED. 

(Bit IhB. AtroirsTR Vinson.) 

I AH always surprised at one thing, and tliat is how people 
should iiave made and eaten ^ much sugar without knowing the. 
origin of the cane which produces it. It appears to me a matter of 
importance, if not of duty, for planters and manufacturers of sugar 
to inquire into the histii^ of the plant which leads them on either 
to fortune or to rtdn.' To me this has been an absorbing study, 
and 1 beliere that bv the observation of phenomena connected, 
with it, I have arrivea at the truth. At present my concluHions ap- 
pear to answer all the necessities and probabilities of the question. 

The name ^ of »<icehafum offiemarum given to the cane is not a 
botanical desiiplhtion, but purely conventional. The sugar-cane is 
noUiing less thall a conquest of humanity — a plant produced by 
artificial rearing — in short, an agricultural production which is 
entirely human. Being a thing which man lias developed by de- 
privmg it of its means of reproduction, it would, if left to itself, 
inevitably perish ; it continues to exist simply by cuttings planted 
by man, who is interested in its preservation \ it is an ideal pro- 
duction, the result of the training of many centuries. To Ito con- 
vinced of this, it is only necessary to 'look into history. Sugar 
descends to us from the mostiancient of the industrious peoples of 
Asia, particularly the Ohinese, the oldest nation of workers on the 
earth. It is from China that the cane has spread into llie islands 
from whence we have obtained it, and where we find the most 
beautiful, the richest, and more perfect species. 

I am amused at the nuCiveti of those who are seeking for cane 
seed, and for the simple reason that, since it has required the lapse 
of centuries and the unremitting labour of successive generation^ 
in order to train the cane so far from its original type, at least an 
equal period of time will be necessary to bring it back to this, to- 
gether with such constant effort iis mankind is incapable of with- 
out a direct interest, which shall be powerful and-oven instinctive. 
It would be nccessaiy to mido that which has been accomplish- 
ed — ^gradually to descend the same ladder by which tlie present 
elevation has so slowly been reached. It would be well if peoph^ 
could be convinced of this truth, namely, tliat far from obtainiiig 
cane seeds in order to regenerate the species, it will be necessary 
for the cane to degenerate to obtain the seed. Moreover, to bring 
this about would be a work of centuries; and even if it sliould bo 
accomplished, what would bo the result? Doubtless a common 
grass already known to botanists. Now I believe that this gi’ass 
18 the sorghum. 

The pompous title of %acc'hmr\m offitinm^um falls to the ground. 
The sugar-ewe has no botanical existence — it is my firm convic- 
tion that it is not in nature. It is men who have madco^his plant, 
as I before stated ; and therefore, being of artificial production, 
manured, denaturalised so far that it cannot reproduce its own 
forms, it is to be regarded as one of the greatest conquests of man 
over nature, one of the grandest marvels which induslhal and agri- 
cultural ^ower have yet achieved. The object was a necessity, in 
order to induce generations to work- like bees for the production of 
this human honey which is called sugar. 

Now, all the facts derived from observation and investigation, 
from practioal cultivation, and from the study of dispersed and vari- 
ous Sj^cies resulting from one common origin, servo to corroborate 
the truth of this my theory: In the place of the primitive and ori- 
ginal reed— that meagre grass, witH long knots and thick bark, 
with leaves riender, narrow, speckled, and absorbed into an enor- 
mous {lyramidal tuft, which weighs down the whole plant under 
the wewht of its monstrous seeds, we have a thick and well-nou- 
rished mlk, with shortened and inlllated intemodes, a delicate rind, 
cohtaioiiig a s^ rich hi sugar, well-nounshed, and succulent, with 
fresh and p acijn l leeives, without seed plumes, or with simply a 
siBiiyi sterfle'tttii. 

let us ocuisiderhow ihisappUss to the species of cane which 
ia the ohfect of our studv, and the parent of sugar industry. All our 
oboervanoiisgo to Oonoborate my theory eonceming the origin of 

thenagfiMimt WadMinguish between theses^ 
uad Ubim^Uok fiower^1iad.tbe latter we find have loimr faiots 
Wherifefof Ittwk because they we leas ro- 
- — n«tiin4irP«*^ Again in canes which do not fiower, 

tonaltoand the find less 

wiMiCTe, asefUeroiemoTed 

! Tbt h^r, 



and the latCei*, like those races of animaU which are most domea- 
ticated, are most Uahle to disease, and thhs they have been more 
daimmd by the enidenm to which t|Ma mmairkable gieaa it sub- 
ject, insomuoh UuM^the pUntero, & thw great cKaarhi, have oftan 
been obliged to abanAm^c cultivation ct the mdCl nemot cneeics 
of cane, and to conilim memaelTee to those which ai^ less 
I sueike of the races of domestic animals ) these, like ihs^' sugar- 
cane, have all been produced by artifidai means. It requirei ■)! tiic 
knowledge we possess to recognise the ignoble animal &own ils the 
wild horse, with his white coat, furry and curled, with his mis- 
shapen and vicious head and mirhtful hoofs, as the anoestdr-*-te- 
mote it is true— of the high-bred English or elegant Barbaiy. or 
the intelligent horse of the Arab. It would requ&e a strong effort 
of the imagination to suppose the exquisite lorrette, or the pointer, 
descended from the snanish wolf-dog of nature. Our , beauriful 
cane proceeds in the same way from the vulgar sorghum. ThlsiC my 
opinion. We must then drop the name of $ttccharum qfiTcmnrtim, 
if we would be found botanists. But animals do not, like %'egeta- 
bles, lose the faculty of reproduction. This is distinctive of animals, 
yet they also become less prolific or sterile when their form is Im- 
proved by cross-breeding. It is likewise in this manner no doubt 
tliat all our fine roses, so rich in colour, so full of petals, of 
such great size, and of such various appearances, and so odorifer- 
ous, have descended from the simple oriar. But Buffon has said 
long ago, with regard to the canary so much associated with wan, 
that it was a human product, an artificial bird, end as such non- 
existent in nature. lias not wheat been a creation of tJ^ same 
kind, only that the art has been applied in an opposite dimtioii ; 
in the cane the seed disappeared to tlie advantage of the stalk, but 
in wheat tlic stalk has vanished for the development of the seed. 
Here is the hyperti’ophy of the seed, since art has provided for the 
indefinite reproduction of wheat by means of it — admirable 
design wonderfully executed. Therefore to st^ek for cane seed 
is to follow Rftt‘r a myth — an impossibility.' The sugar-cane, 
as we are nqiiainted with it, cannot seed. I'lia seed exists 
in a gi‘ass so remote from the sugar-cane of our day, that 
it has no resemblance to it, and should be differently desig- 
< niited. To seni'ch for sugar-cane seed, with a view of regene- 
rating bv tliis means, is to mawh in a direction diametrically oppo- 
site to that in which >ve Jiave been going, and it will prove a delu- 
sion. Hoed can only be procured by a prolonged dogenernlion, and 
no single observer C4>uld live long enough to obtain the result. It 
is planting, continued through previous and successive generations^ 
which has pn^duced the cano by deformation and cultivation; it is 
a human and artificial pvoductfon. 

At its highest point of perfection the sugar-cane does not flower. 
The cane tliat has not attained to this high stale of cultivation, 
and which is nearer to the original, does fiower. The mixed cane, 
which is an intermediate state, flowers upon a poor soil, but not 
when placed under privileged conditions. The sugar-cane presents 
numeroiis varieties, or speeies descended all from one unique type, 
which I believe to be the sorgimiii. I'hese varieties or species 
Iiave been gradually produced by geographic and climatic influen- 
ces. PlaJits which have been artificially pmduced, cannQt be other 
timn artificially classified. In adopting efflorescence, as a criterion, 
j for pimjoses of classificatioii, doubtless good observers have been in 
; the right. But it is necessary that the reseinblauces should be 
complete, and not only partial. In this way three groups may be 
formed : — 

1st. — t'rtiies which flower. 

2 nd. — Mixed Vanes which flower oii ai irl soil, and not on rieh soil. 

3rd. — Canes which never flower. 

.Since the inteniodcs are long on the flowering cane, moderately 
long on the mixed sort, and short and tliick in the cane which 
never flowers, the classitication will be in accordance with the tnie 
criteria — namely, the greater or less perfection at which the plant 
has airived. — 7 'he tSuym'-Canv. 


ORANGE TREES. 


A waum, well-drained, friable soil is essential, not only to tbe 
well-being, but almost to the bare existence of orange trees, as 
they will not even live long among soil of a cold adheiuve natures 
In the N. W. Provinces it is by no moans rare to see young trees 
suddenly exhibiting all tlie symptoms of decided bad ueal^ after 
having nourished lumost luxuidantly for three or four years. Their 
loaves' become yellow, fall to the ground, and the points of the 
leading branches die back. The cause of all this, I think, will 
tuually be found in the fact that the roots liave got beyond the ar- 
tificial soil among which they were planted, and have, entered the 
natural soil, among which tJiev either cannot find nourishment for 
the hiftnchei^ or the degree of heat which is essential to their active 
existence. Li either cose it is very plain that the naturid soil must 
be ramoved, and substituted by mould of a more genial and porous- 
natqle .; but should the natural soil he coUl as well as poor, and so- 
have enlUed: the roots, the points of tlieiii ous^t to he pnmd ftway, 
and pi a'^inatter of course inq branches should be pruned bock at 
tlie:aapie time, and so give the roots a fair chance of establishing 
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theinsflveu aiuoii/y the now euil. 1, ionie yean# ago, aaw a few 
treoB of a considerable si/^ planted amonff eoil of a strong, but by 
no means of a very retentive nature ; ana as soon as tbeir roots 
got beyond the artificial soil which was placeda about them when 
they weio planted, they began to retrognade, and now thev are fit 
for nothing save the flames. In the case or the trees in question 1 am 
convinced that ill-health was induced and (xinflrnied by the cold- 
ness, and not by the poverty of the soil, as on the same soil peach- 
es, limes, and mangoes grow luxuriantly. Neither in its na- 
tural n«>r artifloial state can the roots of the onume tree 
be either frequently «»r long subjected to a temperature beneath 
r/f with impunity ; and no soil, however good, can atone for tlie 
lack of the essential degree of heat. In the Azores, where, lic- 
cording to Mr. Wallace, the soil is composed of friable loam and 
volcaiuc matter, underlaid with a mass of shattered rock and 
rubble, a single tree has been known t4i produce in one season as 
many as 20,0(X) oranges. The mean temperature duriug 'winter in 
the Azores has been ascertained be nearly during spring 
during summer 1,08°, and during^ autunm 02° ; and so the 
difference netween the temperature of winter and that of summer 
is only ten degrees ; whereas the disparity between our winter and 
summer temperature is something greater than three times this. 
There is however but little difference between the temperature 
of our cold season and that of winter in the Azores ; moreover, as 
the trees mature and ripen their fruit during November and 
December, the great difference of oiu* suiuiuer temperature may 
have next to no influence on the trees either for go^^d or ill. At 
any rate 1 feel almost confldent that where orange trees thrive 
badly in the N. W. P., the soil, and not the climate, is at fault; 
and although we have ne.vt to no power over the latter, we can 
make the former almost what we ple4U)e; and I think that every 
one who is anxious to produce g^a oranges should endeavour as 
far as possible, to imitate the soil of the .Vzores. From the facts 
above given, it i.s cleai' that drainage is of the utmost importance, 
and for this j)urpose I know of nothing better tlian brick rubble. 
To insure proper drainage the whole boarder intended for orange 
trees should be excavated to a depth of three feet. This done, put 
in about a foot of brick rubble and a slight blending of veiy 
roiighlv-groimdbricks. If good, the surfacosoilof the boarder should 
be well-cleaned and mixed with flne leaf-mould and bazar manure, 
so decomposed os to have the appearance of dark, very rich 
earth. In mixing, put in two parts of this manure, to one of leaf- 
mould and one of earth, and if well done, tliis ought to produce 
a loam which will neither accept nor retain an iniunous amount of 
moisture and in which the ro(^ts will And a genial temperature as 
well as a bounte<ius supply of nourishment. By some this may be 
considered a somewhat luborio us method of planting orange trees, 
but apai*t altogether from the proverbial saying that whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.*' I feel sure that this 
will ultimaWU' prove the most economical os well as the most sa- 
tisfactoiy method. Orange trees do not like the knife, in fact they 
cannot bo pruned into anything like a syiiraietrical form. Tliey 
spreaa out lojig, lanky stems; shoot up and become pendidous, 
and in this perx’erse tendency may be seen the reason why even 
companrtivoly young omiige tree.s are so frequently in a broken- 
down condition. The weight of the fruit aud the strain of the wea- 
ther abiiost invariably prove overmuch for them. Therefore, instead 
of cutting the branches away, their points should be tied down, and 
by so doing, the sap in its upward flow will in a manner be con- 
strained to put the buds iii motion where the stmiii on the branches 
takes effect. Thus, instead of wasting the substance of the plants 
in producing long, lanky, and anything but usefid stems, it is uti- 
lized in maturing the bent-down branches, and in producing yoimg 
ones, to bo also toit-down in their turns. Orange trees respond 
to this treatment in a wonderful manner. At present I have some 
young plants on the bent-down branches, of which there are as 
many as ten and twelve young shoots. I do not think that anyone 
nee^ to be told that a symmetrical tree cannot be framed without 
plenty of young wood ; *and I know of no other mode of training, 
save this, that will cause orange trees to throw out young wood 
wherever in the formation of the trees it may be required. Their 
situation sliould if possible be high and e.xposed ; water should be 
given most freely when the plants arc forcing and maturing their 
fndt. — iVojiwr. 


THE COCOANUT. 


itoe. The 


(Ceylon Obeerver,) 

da rt(0n;--lt is singular that in the various accounts 
that liave been jpublidied of the cocoanut-palm, no mention is 
made (at least I do not recollect meeting wm any) of the edi^ 
ooooanuU named by the Singhalese. tMveeL This fruit in 
respects uke the oroinair cocoanut, differs ftrom the latter in this 
partioular, that the tender husk (within the outer rind) is sweet 
and palatable, and can be eaten or chewed apcordhig to fancy to 
vety nearly hidf-way down the nut ; only the bottom part the 
shell bei^g too ton» to be masticated. Children are fond 
of the noseiii and they will go on munching it with great gustOi 


the 


until their lips and tongue become brown with its 
water, or rather the mUk sff so|M cfOl a 

is ina^d, being sightly laldA W W 
ordinaiy young oocoanot, which jb geMany cfm 
The tese^t is ve^ dcatoihtfaro to 
tha fruit to hecoioe p^s 

drop ihepi on the gvound- The _ 

worthy of its name; the jgolden 

tree i$ a moat beautiful sight not to he squatted even bv: the ttUed 
apples of the Hesperides. Agein iheire is another kil^ the 

Aang tembUi^ from the hrimant red crown you 4^ ^ on 
removing the stalk. I have read of the fruitful coooi^ut*trees 
growing on the banks of the Maha Oyat, (the same aoedunt that 
reached the hands of a gentleman settled in India who fifterirrards 
w'rote to Colombo for plants of the wondeiful trees); but I can 
wiUiout vanity shpw you here, trees bearing more thaatbiriy nuts 
in one bunch, the result it must be confessed, however, of the 
care bestowed upon them for a quarter of a century. As a pend- 
ant to this, I may relate the tale of a cocoaniit-tree sopiewhere 
near Matara, which I believe to be true. Ihia tree bore jakfity 
of fruit, but strange to my they were never plucked, until one 
morning the villagers die^vered that someone had atrippM the 
tree during the preceding night. ^ While gossiroing aecoi^Uxtg to 
wont, an old man remarked that he was astonished at the hardi- 
hood of the thief, because the tree was infested by snakes. The 
thief who was present, on hearing this, started up in mortal alarm, 
cried out that he had been bitten by. snakes, and eventually 
sickened and died, but not before confessing that ke had robbed 
the tree in ignorance, and that he had l^en st]^ by what he 
thought at the time to be waspa The poison dm not take effect 
until after he had heard the fatal doom, and then the body suc- 
cumbed to the awful truth realised by the mind! TaUd;^^ (or 
rather wntting) of trees reminds me of an extraordinaiy opimon 
current among the Singhalese. In several instances I luive noticed 
that where emnamon-irees were rooted out for building purposes 
in Maradona, the casheuhapple trees left for shade, gradually 
drooped and died. I asked several men >the reason of this, imd 
they fdl replied, the cinnamon tree supplied the cashew with 
nourishment, and that when it was removed, the latter pined aw;uy 
and died ! Now these men were from different villages, but ^us- 
to tiled to fleld-work at Colombo, and all gave the same opinion at 
different times I That the cashew-tree flourishes luxuriantly iu 
the midst of cinnamon is a fact that can be witnessed any day^ but 
why should it not do so otherwise P 1 have seen the caimew 
growing among other trees, but uot when the gi’ound was laid 
bare for habitations. How unlike the friendly cocoanut-tree that 
loves the sound of the liuman voice and thrives best on the oxygen 
breathed by man ! Then why this difference P Perhaps the 
barren soil of the cinnamon gardens has something to do with it, 
but I should like to have the opinion of your botanical corres- 
pondent on this uoiiit. Those stately trees in the Bprolla cemete^, 
now deprived of their companions, are fated to wither and die, 
but some who chose their last resting-places under their shade, ara 
now byond the reach of human hopes and wishes. Whence this 
mysterious affinity P Do the loves of the plaqts" exist in reality, 
or are the poetical Germans wrong when they endow the vegeiable 
w^orld with passions like ourselves P 

NEMO. 


RICE CULTIVATION. 


Reeult of the experinieiUaZ cuUiveUion of Carolina rice in the 
^ Madras Presidency, 

The Bo^ are called on to forward, for transmission to the Govern- 
ment of India, a report on the experimental cultivation of Oaixilina 
rice in the Madras Presidency, and a summary of the various re- 
ports received from OoUectozs and others who have undertaken the 
cultivation of the American rice since 1866, is herewith submitted. 
Supplies of the seed have been forwarded from time to time to all 
tlie Collectors, and the experiments have been made both with fresh- 
ly-imported seed and alio with aedimatized seed obtained from 
previous crops grown from the seed importod from America. In 
the following outline of the reports received by the Board, each dis- 
trict will be considered separately. 

Jdedabar , — From Malabar reports were sent in June March 

and Mav 1807, and in May 1868. The flrst U 

been a failure, which was attributed to tha iriw Uyhsg/'lteen 
sown too late in the year, which however ootud 
been the cause, as autumn has been shown tci' be h ^Vdejrpble 
season for sowing. The report dated March 1867 ie 
more favourable. In one or the moUk h&dc 

seed was sown in June and reqM lathM moiia, 
afterwards. The seed was 
was sown, and the gvbund wai nrepasad W | 
and manuring wilh oowdung, wve^ . jMia p 
trananlanted before reapag. 

Oardj^pa^ ^iven iniBc cf 

India on the mSjaet were ri _ 
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Moehred ia May 1667. dated from Telliolieiy* iraa oa . the whole 
]i%Uy favottiraUe. All nielhodB aowllig were tried, wd the 
CQDciMon aniTsd at waa, that it ia moat in accordance witli the 
naMal Jbaldt cftha to aow it bioadcaat»but that the out-tuni 

fiom a fvaniplalited crop would prbbaUy be mater. It wan 
foWtMt toe heed ahcnud not be ao wtt too thickly aa the shoots 
thro^ out are reiw much more numeroua than in the case of 
indigeiatma rice, and reouire more space* iHie best^ allurial soil 
appeared to 1^ moat mutable for the cultivation of this plant, and, 
excMkt under exceptional circumstances, the land should bo 
artimally irrigated. The results of nineteen experiments were 
given, and in eveir case which did hot entirely foil, the out-tum 
was far greater than that horn indigenous paddy sown at the 
same tinie, the largest yield reported being one ^himdi-ed and 
sixtyfold. The natives were said to bo much struck with the 
superior i^ualities of the rice and straw, and to bo anxiou.'* to 
cultivate it. The experiments reported on in May 1868, appear to 
have failed from over-irrigation. 

JVortA Aroot. — ^The first report received from North Arcot in 
March 1800 was unfavourable, the seed supplied having been at 
fatdt; but in Mfutfii 1807, a ve^ full report was received, wliieh 
showed that the cultivation or Carolina paddy had been most suc- 
cessful. The Collector, the Sub-OoUector, and" Head Assistant, each 
conducted e.xperimentB, and all with a certain ■ amount of success. 
The xuitives appear in each of these experiments to have been iinn- 
nimous in prgise of the qualities of the rice; they seemed, however, 
to think the straw too coarse for fodder. The metliod of ciiltivn- 
tion adoptea appear to have been similar to that employed in 
the cultivation of ordinary Indian paddy, the land being frequently 
ploughed, copiously Hooded, and manured with leaves, cattle litter, 
&C. The seed after being steeped in water for three days, was 
sown broadcast, being then in an incipient state of germination, and 
the ground was not again inigated for five days, after which time 
until a few days before reaping, it was constantly ivi igaled. A 
futher report from this district in April 1871, shows tliat the cidti- 
vatioB of the American rice has been continued with aiu cesH. In 
one case six measures of seed preduced 240 measures of grain and 
eight bimdles of straw, and in another the produce of nine niea.sures 
of seed was 345 measures of rice and 14 large bundles of straw, 
this latter being the result of an experiment conducted by the 
Collector. The results of cultivation by ryots, were reported in 
May 1871, from whicli it appeared tliat the experiments had 
failed, it is to be presumed from carelessness on the part of the 
cultivators. 

Ndlore, — Unsatisfactory reports were received from Nellore in 
1806, 1808, and 1800, want of care in the cultivation being the 
reason of the failures. In April 1871, a very full and satisfactory 
report was received from the Deputy Collector at Naidoopet. 
No pains apf>ear to have been spared to’ make this experiment a 
success. Three different ^sterns of cultivation were tried, namelv, 
sowing broadcast in seed-beds (to be afterwards tmnsplnntccf), 
and in furrows, in this latter case a kind of lioe being used. Tlu^ 
land was ploughed and manured as for ordinary paddy, one field 
being ploughed dry and the other two wet. The seed st^wn in 
furrows was not steeped in water nor prepared in anyway, and 
it was sown in the field which had been ploughed dry. 'riie land 
in this case was not irrigated at all until the plants were eiglit to 
nine inches in height, or a month after sowing, and before irrig.ation 
the ggound was twice timied up with a hoe hetwee%the furrows, 
and the crop was weeded. After watering had lieen commene- 
ed it was continued, and the crop was again weeded two mouths 
and a half after sowing. The crop was sown on the 1 8th of August, 
and reaped on the 2nd of the followiug January. We out-turn wa.s 
not greater than that of ordinaiy paddy, but this was b'cause only 
five per cent of the seed sown was supposed to be vital, and it wan 
confidently asserted that had all the seed sown been good, tho 
yield would have been very much more than tliat of any indi- 
genous paddy. Both the other crops failed, and, as >vill appear from 
a report of eamriments made by i)r. Thompson at Chmgleput, it 
seems probable that the plan adopted by the Deputy Collector at 
Naidoopet, of dry-sowing and irrigAfion after the lapse of a month, 
is favourable to the growth of the American plant. 

KiMna Diatriet. — Reports were teceived from tho Kistna Dis- 
trict in June 1806, September 1870, and April 1671. The experi- 
ments do not seem to have been very suocesml. Various metuods 
of sowing were adopted, and in some cases the seed was prepared 
by Mmg soaked in water. The most successful result was an 
ouMuxn of eighteen fold ; but the report does not state in what 
manner this crop was cultivated. 

Oodewerv Duttkft, — The experimental cultivation of Carolina 
paddy in uie Oodavery District, was reported an entire failure 
until the present year. Reports were received in December 1800, 
Jamianr and Apru 1808, ana Augiut 18(90, and the failures were 
attrikined to ignoraiibe as to the peculiar method ci cultivation 
refuired. The latest rqwrt, however, is much more favourable. 

In this trial the iieeds were soaked in watelr for sixteen hours, then 
watess^ in gfaduatty deerei^^ for nine days, and then 

aownr The crop was trOateo as wet** and was ufmaplanted. 
AecMrdiqg to the report it seems thabO pounds and 6 ounces of 

7 FIB. 
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Carolina paddv seed produced 2*404 pounds of rice, the yield from 
308 pounds of {ndian seed being 2,480 pounds* It was fimnd 
tliat the .ikmerican plant is liable to be damaged by oveMrrigation . 

Gaiyam , — ^Tbis latter characteristic of tlie Carolina paddy was 
mentioned in the reports received from Ganjam, the first of which 
is dated December 1800. Further reports were forwarded in dep- 
fember 180?\ December of tlio same year, Febniaiy, March, and 
December 1808. In all the experiments made, the method of 
cultivation was similar to that of the superior kinds of indigenous 
paddy, and it was found that a diy' season was most favourable to 
the emtivatiou of the American paddy. The earlier experiments 
made in this district apjiear to have b^n fairly successful ; but tho 
later reports ore not satisfactory, and the failures are stated to 
arise in most cases from carelessness on the part of the cultivators. 

Kunuioh — A favourable report was received from Kuniool in 
February 1807; the seed was sown in the same manner as tho 
Indian paddy, and tlie out-turn was nearly half as mmdi again. 
Other reports were n'ceived in April and May 1808, and in the 
same months in the following vear, but with one exception they 
were imfavourable, Tho trial reported on in April 18(U), was a 
success, tho out-turn being fiftv-fourfold. This crop was a wet one, 
and had been transplanted. The liiU*st report from this district 
is dated November 1870, and is (infavoumblo, tlie causo of failure 
being, as in so many other cases, want of attention. 

Vizagapatam . — .Several reports were forwarded fimn Vizaga- 
patam, but the cultivation of tho .Vinerioan rice in that district 
seems to have alino.st entirely failed. In August 1800, out tif 
eight experiments rt'portod oil, two only wert’) in anyway eucce.ss- 
ful. But litte intere.‘<t appears h) have been aroused ainong the 
native cull ivatora. Their indifference and cons€»qiient cnrelessne.Hs 
is probably the caii.se of the failure. 

The O.-indina paddy appears to Imve thriven well in 
the Salem District. The rep<n*ts arc dated April and August 1807, 
Dectunber 1808, and October 1800. In some cases tho out-turn 
wn.s .sixty fold, and in another us much as st*venty-sjxfold. This crop 
was sown in the early part of August, and reaped at the end of 
November. Tho advniitajres of the American over the Indian rice 
were fully recognized, and ,in a rt‘port frem Mr. Fischer, tho 
Agent of tlie Shevagimga Kstate, the whiteness and superiority of 
the rice is noticed, and al.so tho fact that tho grain is not so liable 
to drop frem the stalk wlien cut, as in the case of ordinary rici*, 
thereby preventing waste. This same characteristic of the 
American rice is noticed in other reports, but rather as a disadvan- 
tage on account of the supposed aiticulty of threshing. In the 
experiment.^ mnd»» in this di.strict, tlie .need was sown broadcast and 
wa.^ not tran.Hplanted, and it wa.s noticed as in other districts, 
that le.ss irrigation is required than with indigenous paddy. 

Tinufivelfg . — The earlier rcprirts from Tiimevelly were not favour- 
able, and the failure in .some eii.se.s was stated to bo caused by the 
seed having deteriorated from age. A full and satisfactory report 
wa.s received in August 1870, of an experiment made by Dr. Thomp- 
son, •Superinti'iidont of the Jail at Palamcottnh. When in charge of 
the Jail at (/hiuglepiit. Dr. Thomp-son had given his attention to the 
cultivation of Carolina paddy, and a very full and favourabh^ 
report was forwarded on tlint occasion. Tho report received from 
Dr. Thompson, will bi* noticed further on. 

Soiif/i Arcoe. — Till* experimental cultivation of the rice in South 
Arcot iippcRrs to have been on the whole succe.«<sfiil, although a 
great deiu of tifh st*cd supplied to the cultivatora was bad, )>eing 
too old. The ryots were stated to take an interest in the culture 
of the new grain. Several instaiiee.s arc mentioned in the various 
reports of a fear which seemed to pos.se.s8 the ryots lost the cultiva- 
vaiion of so productive a species of rice should entail some addi- 
tion to the assessment on their lands, and in one report from South 
Arcot in July 180U, it wa.s observed that in one of the mo.8t suc- 
cessful experiment by a ryot, a false report of the out-turn had 
been made, and the crop wliicli wa.s in tnith very large, represented 
M very poor. 

Tanjoi'c . — The experiments made in Tanjiire cannot be Con- 
sidered successful. In a report dated .liuie iHifr , the C'ollector state.? 
that out of nineteen trials only two could be consid(*red in any 
way successful lie alludes to the known method of planting this 
rice, broadca.st, in America; but observes that transplanting 
appeared the better method in this country. The two crops which 
succeeded were both transplanted. It may l>e. here observed that 
in their orders on an unfavourable report from Ganjam in Marcli 
1808, Government recommend that the Carolina seed should bo 
sown breadcast and not transplanted. 

Several of tlie experiments m Tanjore were stated to have failed 
from the inequality of the rain supply. The latest report dated 
April 1871, was not encouraging. It I? stated that more labouris 
reauired than for the cultivation of ordinary paddy. The land has 
to ne plouffhed deeper, and more caution is said to be required in 
transplanting. The difficulty of separating the grain from the 
stalk was also made an objection, futhough the same was quoted 
in other reports considered above, aa a great advantage. 

SmUh Canara . — The earlier re^rU from South Oanara in 1807,. 
1808, and 1809, showed tliat the same characteristics had been 
recognized in the American rice as in other districts ; but the result.s 
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nf eiilii\Atini] w«'re not very micceAHfut. The seed was sown in 
tlii‘ Mime way aa native ^Hiddy/ In ]84(8 the crop was transplanted, 
hilt wtiM n^piirted to bo daiiioiired by flooding, thus continuing the 
ri jxirCj^ from oilier districts as to the liabilty of the plants to sutler 
from too much water. 

Tin* report in 18*M> was more favourable. In two experiments 
tile yield was seventy-fourfold and fourty-fourfold reflectively, 
'file crop in the Hi's! was transplanted and in the latter sown broad- 
i iist ; hut it appears to Iiave been sown too thickly. From a report 
received in duly 1^71, it appears that the experimental cultivation 
in the pivvions year was not suecessfuL 

In two rases where adjacent crops had been sown, the one 
broiidciwt, tlie other traiupfiiiited, tho former far exceeded the 
latter in yield ami rjiiality. These two crops were .mivvii on onc- 
crop lami, whereas other s<‘ed sown on two-crop land entirely 
failed. It ap|n*ared also from these experiments that Carolina 
riee does not rerpiire so iriuch inanuriii;r as Indian paddy. The 
(TojH appear to have been ini^rated from the time of sowinjr, and 
the failure was probably owin^, us in other cases, to over-irrig’ation. 
The most successful experiment appear.s to have bi»cn conducted 
by a wealthy proprietor in the K^saiyod Talook. In this case the 
ordinary native method of ciiltiv’ution was employed, and the 
seed sown broadcast and not transplanted. The cultivator in this 
case was quite sHtlsIied with the result, and has sown a con- 
hiderahle extent of laud with ( 'uroliiui paddy. 

\taihira. — The tirst experiments ivnorh'd from Madura in Au- 
^u-l IHfiT, were not very successful. The seed Avas distrihiited to 
several native cultivators and the usual method of sowing'- adopt- 
ed, vvhicli in this district is by transpluntiii^*'. Some of the seed 
was also sown broadcast. The season was very iiiifaourable, hut 
the ryots reported that but for this the yield of the (Wolina 
woiilil have jrrcatly eXceedi‘d that of the native paddy. Failure 
was ayain report'd in duly and in this case it was attributed 

to the deterioration of the seed from a^re. 

livUanj. — The import from Jlellarv in iSi-ptemher IH(>7, corro- 
borates tho other reports as to tin* nature of tlie Amencan 
rice, and tiui experiment was fairly successful. The seed 
appears to have been sown broadcast too thickly, and the soil was 
inferior, otherwise the out-turn would have been Ipr^e. A further 
report from liellary states that tho experiments conducted in the 
follovvin^r year wore not very sueci'ssfiil. The same method of 
Hovvinjr as Wfore was resorted to, and the greatest oiit-timi was 
thirty-fourfold. 

Vaddapah, — From a report received from (/uddapah in .hme 
iStiS, it appears that tho season w'as very unfavourable, and that of 
eifrlil trials made hv native cultivators mie only succeeded. In this 
case the seed was sown in the ordinary way and no extra expenst' 
was incurred. Tlie out-turn was nearly sixtyfold. In an experi- 
ment reported i^n in -March 1H7U, ;rreat care * seems to have Wen 
taken ill tho preparation of the ^Touiid, which was ploughed and 
watered a mouth before sovv'iii>r, and received afterwards two 
jdou'/’hiiijrs each day on the fifth and si*cond days before sowin^f. 

The land was iuamii*ed with leaves and diin^ and ajrain ploiijfh- 
ed, and the seed (which had been ki'pt moist for tliroe days after 
\2 hours' previfuis soakiiijr, was then sovv’ii. Tlie land 
was irrifrateii on each ploli^’hin^ and on the day of .sovvin;rf 
but the water was not a^niiu let in till the plants appeared above 
the surface. The irri^tion after that was coutiniut,iS. The result 
however wius not very satisfactory, the yield bein^^ less than that 
of ordinary paddy ; the ^*Tuin and' straw were as usual of superior 
chameter. 

Coimbatore . — The first report from (Joimliatore was unfavour- 
ahle ; the want of .success was attributed to iiiditfereiice on the pnrf 
of the rvots. A report was received in December IHtUt, of a very 
suecesH^id experiment conducted by a Mussulman ryot; the same 
features were observed as in other successful experiments. • In a 
report on the caltivation of ('arolina rice in this district from the 
Superintendent of the Government Farm, Sydapet, it is distinctly 
.stated that by beiii^ sown broadcast, American paddy is placed at a 
disadvantofre as compared with Indian paddy, winch is j^enerally 
.sown in seed-beds and transplanted. One cause of frequent failure 
is also sujrjfested. The American paddy is frequently sown nt an 
unusual time of the year, and bein>r< w-heii ripe, the only ripe crop, 
is tliei'eby more expo.sed to destinution by insects, birds, &c. 

The experiments made in Ti*ichinopoly seem to 
have failed entirely. 

Madrm*. — The reports from Madras include that received from 
Dr. Thom]>son, wlieu Superintendent of the Jail at Cliin)<leput, as 
well as repoits fixnii the Superintendent of the Govenunent 
Farm at Sydapet, Di*. Thomp.s(^ii reports veiy fully, and the 
ix'siilt of his experiment is most satisfactory'. It will have been 
ubsen ed that jo nearly all the exDurimeiits reported above, the 
.seed was first soaked in water and afimetimes kept moist. Dr. 
Tlionipaon on the contrary had the seed thoif^ughly dried. Both wet 
and dry cultivation was trie^ two crops of each sown, the 
one broadcast and the other in seed-beds for transplantation. The 
land was prepared for tho wet crops in the usual way, the see^ 
in this case btdn^^ sown wet. The land was continuously irri- 


I gated, and one crop was transplanted from the nursery when about 
‘ a month old. 

! Tho broadcast crop was reaped ftrst, the othw having Vmh 
‘ thrown back by the great heat at the tiine of traasfnatingv hntte^ 

I covering and giving, it is said, an out-tum isi onp hundred 
; twentyTthreefold. The land for the dry crop was weU plourtiedf 
: cleared of leaves, and levelled. The Seed was sown dm 004 to 
some time both dry crops seemed unlikely to thrive, -weywaiu 
• therefore, two months after sowing, converted into wet crem, and 
, the result was an out-turn from the transplanted crop nearfy e^ual 
' to that of the trAn.splanted wet crop, while the broadcast crop 
turned out the most successful of all. In their remarlu on this, 
result the Government observed, The seed was sown in August, 
‘‘ having been previously well dried. The soil was sandy clay en- 
“ riched with silt from the bed of a tank, and, where wet 
‘ tivation was empWed, leaves were incorporated with the aoU of 
the nursery bed. But a laiver share of success appears to have 
“ attended the cultivation or the naddy which was sown broad- 

■ “ cast on dry land, and not irrigatea until two months had elapsed.” 
If the results of the expen meut made by the Deputy Col- 

> lector at Naidoopet in Xellore be compared with this, it 
' may be inferred that this postponement of irrigation (al- 
; though, in the experiment at Chingleput, accidental) is 

■ highly favourable to the growth of the Carolina paddy. 

The experiment made by Dr. Tliompaon at Palamcdttah was re- 
ported on by the Superintendent of the Govemjnent Farm. 
Among the rejmrls from Madras is one i*eceivod in June I860 re- 
garding experiments made in the sub-division of the district, 
which seems, notwithstanding, an imfavourable season, to have 
been highly siicx’essful. In one case, a Carolina rice-crop grown 
. alongside one of the best native paddy, and imder precise^ similar 
circumstances, yielded one-and-a-half times as mu(m as the latter. 

I The advantages' of the American rice are thus summed up : — 

I “(I-) It a four montliM* crop. 

; “ (2.) It r<*quiri*.s not more than one- fourth of tho water required 

I ** for tho native kinds of |iaddy during the same perioil. 

j ** (8.) 'I'woiity-foiir iiii‘a*iiiro« of 8oc*d suffice for tho same extent of 

1 “ land ns thirty-two lueaHurt^s of nativo seed, 

i ** (4.) lOaeh sei*il that germinates is CA|MLble of prodiioing from ten 

** to M'venteeii plants witlioiit any |Mirtieulnr care, a productive 
I ** power not posKossod l»y native piiddy to any appreciable extent. 

1 ** (,*).) The ears are, out of all coinjairlMon, larger than those of 

' “ native jinddy grown under the most favourable oirciiiiwtanccs. 

j ** (0.) J'lie largeness of its yield, 

i “(7.) Its snia-riority as tood-grnin. 

1 “ (8.) It yields a larger amount of straw of a sort also more siic- 

1 “ culent and palatable than that of ordinary j>nddy.” 

In this last point the report is somewhat at variance with most 
: of the other reports received. One important point is noticed 
showing the e.stinintiou in which the American paddy is held, 
namely, that, whereas some mouths before the report was 
I drawm up, the seed sidd for I anna a measure (the same ns native 
.M*ed), tlie price had risen to 2 annas a measure, 

! — According to a report received from the Xilgiris in 

' Mavcli 1871, the experiments tried there were complete failures, 
i Tin* seed appeared to thrive until transplanted, wnen in evorj' 

I ca.se it died. Hares and cockchafers wt^re supposed to have de- 
I stroyed ilie young plants. In addition to the foregoing, reports 
were received from Travancore and Mysore. In the latter teh*i- 
i torv the cultr atioii of the paddy (in tkingalore) was successful, 

^ and the grain appreciated by the native cultivators. The reports 
I from Travancore and Cocliin are moderately favonmble, and coin- 
1 cide a.s regards the qualities of the paddy, with other favourable 
i reports. Tn Travancore it was also noticed that the best soil for 
its cultivation is a mixture of clay and sand. Experimental farms 
wore established by the permission of Government (accorded in 
September 1860), in the Kistna District and in Cuddapah, South 
I Arcot, Madura, and South Cauara, and some of the later 
! experiments in these districts were conducted under the super- 
vision of the Collectors and their Assistants. In March lo09, 
the Board forwarded a reptirt to Government of the 
j result of tho experiments up to tliat time, of which the following 
j i.s an outline AVith reasonable care and exertion Carolina paddy 
I may be grown in most districts with profit. Failure, as a rule, has 
I been attributable to causes quite within control in the average of 
I seasons, and where real care -has been taken, success has generally 
j been the result. The Carolina paddy is harvested as quiddy ai 
' the most rapidly growing native grains, and twice as quickly as 
; most others, and is more productive in weight of grain and gt »w 
; and less dependent on a full supply of wat^. A smaller qtiahtity 
of seed also sufiices. There appears from a review of all the above- 
mentioned reports, to be little to add to this statement of xesqlt^ 
though one or two points regarding the preparatioos of the seed 
and the land may be noticed. It appears to have btoi usual to 
^ak the seed and to spw it wet : but in one of the moat suoeessr 
ful experiments made, namely, Dr. Thompson's at Ohinglepnt^ the 
seed was well dried and then sown indiy aoliL The ream given 
by Dr. Tliompson fpr the preUmina^' drying sf the seed is this 
On examining some of. the seed sent' to mm he found, nn' peeli|ig 
off the husk, a white spot occupying a third of the grsin of rioe 
and diminisning the size of the germinal spot, thereby rendering it 
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likely ikttttlie teed would not^fiow^ or leuot be productive. 
Whether thia theory be correct or noti no opinion ie offered ; bat 
the whilt qpot wee removed the «ffd the eiiooearful 

reeultof the expetimenU jundowith theeeedeo driedeeeuieto 
corvobomte 4e«theoiy« Jbr. Thonipeoh atatee that he acted thus 
on theadvioa of an eaq^eiieneediuitmtsiiUivator. ^ 

In the pminrAtioii of the eoil, deeper ploupphing and le« manius 
iug aadv wataning are required than ior native paddyi and as re* 
marked previously, the postponement of all irrigation fora month 
or two seems wortl^ of nixiher trial. As r^rds results, the 
suniniiiig up of fAie adfvantages of Carolina paddy contained in the 
Hesolntion*’ of the Government of India, nas been almost entire- 


ly corroborated by the esmeriiuents liitherto made in this Presi- 
dency. Of the three disadvantages named in tlie Kesolution, the 
second and third have been found to exist, but nut the first, for on 
hU hands the. superiority of the .grain in colour and flavour has 
been recognised, and os appears from the report from Madras, this 
gimn has oonuuauded double the price of native paddy. In con- 
clusion, it may in a few words be asserted that Carolina paddy is 
in everyway superior to native paddy, but that it is the ^owth 
of a higher system of cultivation tlian is generally prevalent in 
this country, which system is i*equired to bring it to perfection 
and to prevent its deteiioratiou. It is in the early st^cs of its 
growth more delicate and requires more cans especially in sowing 
(so as to prevent its being sown too thickly ), than is usually the 
case here. The seed also is liable to deteiioration. fn the fore- 
gtung report no uTentiou has been made of the cultivation as earn- 
ed on at the Qovenimeut Farm at Sydapet, as the Superintendent 
of the Farm has imdertakeii to compile a full repoil of the ^ulti\ a- 
tion of the Cai^olina paddy throughout the Presidency, for which 
puipose copies of all n^ports and statements are forwa^cd to that 
gentleman when received by the Board, and a report conceniing 
the residts obtained under his own personal inspection will, it is 
presumed, form port of tlic report promised. A cop}' of t hese 
Proceedings will be forwarded to Mr. llobertson, who is requested 
to bo gQod enough to state wliether his promised report concern- 
ing Carolina paddy will bo iiicorporatod with the general report 
•called for by the Ooveriimcnt of India ; and if not, when the for- 
mer may be expected. 


RHEEA FIBRE* 


In a number of the Edlnhu.rg iScotaman brought to us by the 
last mail, wo have on account given of the trial of one of the 
machines for the cleaning of tlie rheea ILbro wliich is to appear 
at the competition at Saharanporo for the prize offered by 
Oovemment as,# reward for the best inKchine constructed for 
that pu^ose. It will be reinembei'ed that the Indian Govern- 
uient, announced about two years ago, its intention of offering a 
prize of Rs. A, 000 for the beat machine capable of cleaning the 
valuable steins of the rheea plant at a cost of £io per ton, and ad- 
mitting of the sale of tlie fibre in the Fnglisli market at i:<50ner 
ton. The fibre of this plant is the strongest and most valuable 
known ; but from the peculiar gummy character of its stem, it has 
hitherto been found impossible to separate the fibre from tlie skin 
in the same maimer as fiax, hemp, jute, &c., by water retting, or 
macerating in water for several dav.s to g«*t rid of tlic ^'egetable 
matter. It is therefore necessary tbat the skins should be scraped 
away from the underlying fibre while the plant is in a green 
state. By this means its great strengtli, lustre (equal to tliat of 
silk) and whiteness are preserved. The plant lias Wen described bv 
many Indian writers, but it is knumi in several countries though 
under different names. It seems to be the same as that of which 
the beautiful China gmss-cloth and other silkv fabrics of that 
char^ter are made. Its botanical name, we are told, is lioc/imtrut 
Neviay or UHioa Tenacminmy which shows it to be of the nettle family. 
Indeed it is veiy like our common nettle, but is stingless, and 
much stronger. It is perennial. ' The roots form in gi'oat clumps, 
and send up ^een stems or sliootsiall round. These, as soon as 
they have reached the heiglit of foui* or live feet, are cut down 
close to the root. Other shoots then spring up^ and are ready for 
cutting in two months ; so that with imgatidn, rich soil, wd a 
moist eUmate, as many as six crops have Wen obtained from the 
same roots within one year. The plants are propagated from cut- 
tings^ layers diyid^ the roots and from its seed, although the 
last-named method is the least resorted to. As already mention- 
ed, rheea is the stixingest of all vegetable fibres, and at the same 
time finer than the superior kinds of flax : and, when prepared 
ready for spinning, has tne lustre of silk, with which it is intend- 
ed to be mixed. It is Mpable of being cultivated in all tropical 
dinmtes, bat at present *is chiefly reared in Northern India. Its 
valub in a nationm point of view is therefore great ; but the 
dilBeiiit, or.iaBier impossibility, of preparing it in sufficient abund*- 
anoe by ordinary hand Ubpur has hitherto prevented its in- 
troductioh our manufacturers, unlsM as a sort of curiosi- 
ty, and to mjsny it is only known by name. We all know 
how Lord Mayo, realkiiig the impprtenoe of this fibre as an 
article of Ibrnn Commerce, advertised His Lordship’s inten- 


tion of bestowing Bie afore-mcntioiied piiie on anyone who 
should invent a machine capable of being worked so eoouomicalfy 
as to allow of the fibre beiim sold in the Loudon inaihet at jfdu 
per ton. It seems that Mr. John Greig, jimr, of the weU«kiiown 
engineering firm of 1), & J. Greig, Kdinburg, had in IdOfi, 
while in India, two years before Lora Mayo's moving the matter, 
with the aid of an eminent and enterprising mofehant in Bombay, 
constructed a machine for the purpose of cleaning the fibre. This 
first attempt resulted in the construction of a machine capable 
only of cleaning half the stems at a time. Mr. Givig determined, 

I on ^eing the (iqvernment conditions, to construct a machine that 
w’ould clean the whole length of the stems rapidly and by a single 
operation, the apparatus itself turning over the ends^ which re- 
quire to be belu firm while the oilier portion is bqing scraped. 
Mr. Greig set to work in the preparation of designs wliich he for- 
warded ti> Edinburg, and afterwards folfowed them in person to 
superintend their execiftiori. Wo are told now that tlie machine 
has been completed, and tlmt at a public trial, pevious to its 
l>eing taken to India, the result was held to be most 
satisfactory, and is thus described. The stems with which 
it was tested were from tlireo feet t<) five feet long, and 
averaged half-an-incli in diameter, tapering to a small point. A 
quantity of this aw laid on an <*ndleas travelling web or wed-table, 
by which they enter the machine lietween a series of fluted iron 
rollers, which break the inside cores in short pieces, and flatten 
the gi*een skin, where the fibre lies underneath an outer coating of 
tenacious mucilaginous vegi*table substance. In order to clean the 
stems by mochanical process, they must bo scraped by knives hav- 
ing a rapid circular motion, and while being scraped, the skins 
must bo nriuly held. In consequence of the scrapers rotating and 
i ho rollers wliich hold them beuig circular, tliere must be a pop- 
ti«)n of the length of the stems left niifimched, reprt'senting the 
distanco between tho centres of the scraping cylinders and the 
(jontres of the gi'ipping i-ollers. Iforein consists tho novelty 
of the invention. The small ends as they pass down are 
cleaned, and immediately blown by a. simple contrivance be- 
t\v<‘eii a pair of elastic catch-rollers, whence tliey are thrown 
4)u( on the delivery web. The moment the crushing rollers let 
I go the last portitui or thick ends of the stalks (seven inches 
I of' which are still to sempe), the latter are thrown down 
I (by the momentum gfven to them by tlie upper scraping cylinders 
and by their own weight) betweep artotlier pair of scraping cylin- 
ders, wliich compleU'.s the cleaning of tho whole length of the 
stalks, and this is done while the fibre is still held firm, and travel- 
ling oiiLof tlie machine by the delivery web. Thus tho object 
of the luuchine is accomplished, viz., to clean a large quanti- 
ty of rough rheea stems the entire length by oni‘ operation. 
It is equally suited however for clearing any other desenption of 
tilire. Although it executed its work in n very easy and perfect 
manner, it is riglit to state that the machine worked under 
eertain disadvantages. It is quite new, tliongli of beautiful work- 
manship, mid was therefore somewhat stiff in action : and tho 
rheea stems were greatly decayed, some of them indeed being 
almost rottim, in wiiicli condition it is very difliiMilt tt> separate 
the fibre from the skin, as after being cut a few months, gum 
penetrates inhi the former. Nevertheless, on the stems being 
bi*ateii by tlie ordinary tiax scutcher, after passing through the 
iiitichine, tliey were ns perfect Iv cleaned ns if they had been' done 
. by liniid. Tl’ie difference in production however between the two 
Systems is imnienfS*. By liand each individual stem has to be 
cleaned bv a Wilioiis process while the machine worked by steam, 
and att4*nde£l by sav four coolies, will turn nut the fibre at the 
raf«* of almut feet per minute in a “Inver" 24 inrhes wide. At 
this rate, there is little doubt that Mr. Greig’s miichine will be 
able to produce unlimited qiuintities at a lower rate than the jfil/i 
per ton specified by the Government; and it is probable that with- 
in a few years the (‘xiiorts of rheea may rival those of jute from 
India. Mr. Greig will now be on Jiis way to India with Jiis inven- 
I tinii, which wc trust will be found worthy of the prize offered by 
Lord Mayo, Mr. Greig haa spared neither time nor trouble in 
bringing il to its present efficiency, and we trust lie ma,v meet with 
the coveted reward for his great enterjirise and ingenuity'. Mr, 
rireig will have His Lordslim s best reward, should the experiment 
prove successful. — Deccan Herald. 


AGRIcn LTURAL AN1> IIORTKJL LTIJRAL SO(;iETY OF 
INDIA. 


T/ie iiaual General Meetmy icae held on Thursday/ y the 

Decetnher 1871. 

Thk Secretary read tlie following remarks by 3^. John Scott, on 
a vegetable substance found occasionally in the Neilgherry lliUs 
“ The specimens sent from Ooonoor under the' name of little 

fnan'$ are tho dried tubers of a salep-yielding orchid; the 

entire tuber being incrusted with an opegraphic lichen, while the 
other which is cut and paire<^ is as you remark, something like the 
‘ salej» mieree.^ Both are evidently however of the same species, 
and very probably, one or other of the Neilghen-y JEidophias, 
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ThuiiH’li tlio colour of these specimens is much loss pu» than the 
i«l«p rriii»ree of theba*i8aaT8, thev seem none the leas rich in bassorin. 
HO that extremolv liard and liorny thou^ they are, portio^ of 
them immersed m boiling water readily swell up ana acquire a 
gelatinous character. The specimens sent by ’ Mr. Whynton must 
(judging by their hard and bony texture and lichen-coyerings) have 
l>eeu dead for years, and it would be well to suggest to him, tliat 
in his future promised himts for the ^ little man's bread, he also 
sends fresh p.seudo-bulbs or tubers of the terrestrial orchids which 
may then «x;cur . this may enable us to determine the species 
which yields the ^ little man's bread.’ ” 

Hample of raw fibre from Sylhet, forwarded by the Officiating 
Collector. 

Mr. iSutherland thus writes regarding this fibre : — I have the 
honor to foi-vrtird lierowith, for examination by your Society, some 
specimen of the fibre sent by Mr, W. Foley, who remarks thus : — 
“The fibre which I sent over some time ago was obtained from a 
plant called in tlie vernacular “ cxdta kamal it is found all over 
Hengfil. 1 saw the plant in Rungpore, whe^n I was in that district 
some years ago. It thrives on teeiahs and high fiat lands, and is 
propagated by seed which ought to be put down by the end of 
February or the early part of March. In good virgin soil, the 
plants will attain the height of 0 or 10 feet within the first year. 
TTie great advantage of this “ o<3lta kamal” is that it is a perennial, 
and when cut down,(wliich should be d»»ne alwut a fr)ot frtun the 
ground), it throws out a numlK^r of slioots ; the stalks are treated 
precisely tliesame way as jute stalks. I believe a w^cond crop maybe 
obtained during the \\*ar. I tried the experiment on a small scale, 
and I obtained only few seeds, and that late in tlie s(‘ason. Ijhave 
now a qimntity of seed and will try the experiment on r large scale, 
and will fninish you with further particulars. 

Tlie fibre in question is the produce of Ahr*ynia auffVBta. Mr. 
Hutchinson, of Messrs. Toulinin & Co., considei’s it good, and is of 
opinion that it might be iwed with advantage by rope-makers for 
mixing with Manilla hemp ; — value £.‘io per tun. 

Mr. .Foliii Martin submitted some apples in an excellent state of 
preservation with the following note ; — ‘‘ I have the pleasure to 
forward for the inspection of tlie Members of the Horticultural 
Society some Knglish apples (Uib.stonePippin.s) picked by me from 
R tree in iny garden in Devonshire, in tlie middle of September 
last. AVIieii picked they were tolerably ripe. I liad them care- 
fully rolled in tissue paper and wdtli soino soft clothing put in the 
bag' in which I now send tliem.* Tliey were sent overland via 
Southampton, and timved in India on the 22nd (October. As you 
will see tney are still in excellent preservation, though they have 
alreadv lH*eh two months in this country. .1 udging by my success 
with tnese apples, I have no doubt, with ordinary care, many fine 
kinds might be brought to India.” 


iioiiTif'ur.runAL notes. 

Submitted the following extracts of letters from Mr. S. Jennings 
of Allahabad : — 

December . — I have just received an excellent batch of cut- 
tings from Kngland, packed in moss, by sample post. Nearly the 
whole w'ore fresli ana green, and I entertain the stixingest hopes of 
saving 10 out of 1^, a veiy good pi*oportiou I think. They w-ere 
planted in a mixtiirt^ of sand and leaf-mould, under a glass frame, 
and consist of the following, all of which I believe are new to the 
country and will l)e givat acquistions. Thyv are Crofous , — 
Johaniiis, multicolor, undiilatum, uiaxiiiiuiii, intermptum, ii-regulare, 
and Metchii. Dranmasj — Hulf<»ylei, Regina, Mncleayi, Mooreniia 
and magnifica, — Clolei, Dixiann and ementa' rntilau.s.” 

\Qth December . — Advising despatch of a furtlier eollectioii of 
bulbs and a box of roses, a well known Niirserymaii in London, 
^ves the foUow-ing instructions. 1 send them to you for general 
information, if you think them of sufficient iiiterek. 

** Achimet^eSf Oemierias and Oloviitias — Shake out the material at 
once and ro-pot in a mixed light sandy soil, just covering tlie roots, 
that is to say, about } lui inch of soil over them, and place them in 
a bath-room wheiv there is plenty of warmth, aucf keep up a 
moist atmosphere by frequently 83 mngiiig of the walls and throw- 
ing water about the floor for a few days ; then syringe them slight- 
ly at first, still keeping up the moist atmosphere aroimd them, and 
as the foliage develops itself, you will increase the quantity of 
moisture. Thev prerer shady situations for growing in. 

^'CaUtdiunis will require tlie same treatment, except tliat tlie 
crown of the bulb must stand above the soil, and they must not 
have any water on them till they show symptoms of growth. This 
will be induced by the damp atmosphere and the warmth of the 
room. Immediately thov commence developing their leaves, give 
water moderately, and ultimately' stand them in pans of water, or 
plant them out in marshy situations, or places where they will get 
plenty of irrigation. 

“ AmaryUu including Faloita imfTmreo— Plant out or shift into 
7-incli pots, and let them have the bath-rdom for a little time just 
to excite growth ; you may then put them where yon pledw. 

“ Cnrcm n as— » T reat much as you would Cahtdia, 

“ BegenioB . — Let them remain in the pots they are sent in, being 


established there, whdh they conmienee growing, shift them into* 
pots a ttK6 larger, and when in foil growth, they take water Itnely^ 
Shift this at Olice into a lemr pot. Site it a few 
days in the bath*room, in a damp atmosphere, allhr it 

abundance of water and warmth. If you have n jitmA. ycn^ may 
plant it in the margin, where it will be flooded ooduaondfy. It 
eSUghts in moisture and is a native of the Brazils where and 
moisture prevail. IrnantophyUum will do, very wheiw the 
Bu4^ar%9 does. 

“ Oyctumm pern^m — If you plant them out, be sure that you 
put a considerable amount of rubble, brick-bati^ anything in uiat 
way, either incorporated with the soil or what is better a foot or 
eigliteen inches under the bulbs, and about a foot of soil above the 
rubble. Three things Cyclamm dislike, }at, too much moisture at 
the root ; 2nd, too much exposiure to the sim ; and 3rd, cold winds. 
How hot winds will affect the plants wiU depend upon their being 
in leaf or dormant at the time. 

“ Lillies prefer a moderately stiff soil, and like growing where 
tliere is a little shade. They must not have any manure except 
in a clear liquid form when they are in growth, and you may give 
as much as you like then. The plant Ukos it, but it is death to the 
bulb to have any gross manure about it. Grow lillies either in pots 
or plant them out. If the latter, let them have shade at the roots 
and attend to thorn with moisture in dry weather. 

The ClieiAi will take the same treatment as Imantophyllum. 

Crloriosa — The same as Achimeucs. 

As Jo the roses, Ist, when the case reaches you, place it in a dark 
room ana unscrew the lid. The second day let a veiy little air in» 
The third day remove the lid. The fourth day unpack the roses, 
then pot them at once, and place them in a bath-room syringing the 
sides of the room to give a damp atmosphere, but give no water at 
the roots for say a week. T^vice a day syringe the roses just to 
moisten the wood, and at the end of tJie week give just a little 
water at the roots, and as the plants show symptoms of gi*owing, in- 
crease the water. When out of all danger, ana you know that they 
are alive, gi*adually acciistoin them to the air, then cut back to 
within three or four eyes of whero they were primed lost.” 

The only point upon whicli I liave doubts is the advisability of 
planting out AchimeneSy (rh.vtnufSy and Caladia when received, 
instead of keeping them dry till March and April ; the rest is good 
useful advice. 

MrscELLANEora COMMUNICATIONS. 

Letters were submitted from Lieut. J. F. Pogson, suggesting the 
introduction into Tpper India of the gigantic yam of British 
Rurmal). Tlie following is extract of Mr. Pogson’s letter:— 

I may here mention, that the Climax y'" potatoes, were very 
superior, Vnd as two gentlemen in this station halTe now a supply 
of them f«)r next year’s solving, this valuable variety will soon be 
established. 

The potntoo disease has apparently extended to all potatoes 
raised in 8iiiila. Those sent for sale to this station are veiy fine to 
look at, and of laiye si/e, but when boiled they are yellow and 
waxy, and have a peculiar smell. The best in the market are small 
potatoes, and of tliesc one-half show signs of disease. 

When tlie entire stock of this diseased potatoe dies out, there 
will be some chance of better varieties beiiij? introduced by the 
authorities, in the ineantiine however I think it would be advisable 
for the public good if some otlier vegetable was introduced for 
general consumption. Oolonel Brown, the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Mergiii Ifistrict, British Burmali, has recently submitted 
his Report on the “Selons,” and states that this peculiar race of 
people spear fish and wild pigs which constitute their principal 
articles of food. Turtles ana snell-fish also afford them subsistence, 
together with yams, which ^w oq the islands, and are sometimes 
found of tliirty pounds weight. 

If tills rafendid yam was introduced into Bengal, the N. W. 
Provinces, Oude, ana the Pui^ab, we should have something to 
fall back upon when potatoes are not procurable ; and it is just 
possible that the natives will eat boiled and roasted yams, if they 
can get them at the same price as rice, or inferior flour. 

constant recurrence of famine shows that something should 
be done to meet the evil, and about the simplest plan wo^ be the 
formation of plantain plantatioi^ in the vicinity of villages, far 
removed from high roads and railways. The yam planted near a 
plantain, will come to perfection, even if the faR of rain is dight, 
and with these two additions, to the ordinary stock of food, the 
advent of a drought need not be looked upon as a dire oalasdity, 
which can only be met by appealing to tlie European public for 
^ charitable subscriptions. 

“ There are few villages in Indii^ so highly cultiTatedy ds to have 
no oifioially recognised waste, or unoultorable land, e^id as such 
land will answer for .plantain cultivatioii, oiHcial saiiOtioBto 
it free of cost (or revenue) is aUthat isneededto stiofiitliejmieot; 
of course where the planimn is unknown, the autlunitieB have 
to supply young plants. 

1 feel certain that if Rie Gotenhment ' was once convinced of 
theg^t value of the plantain as ^ producer of food, that it would 
offer induoementii to tne ryots and zemindars of districts more or 
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ilantain by the aero aa regular crop. 
^Mihu oam naoe of a thou- 
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Amettci^ about u| Iba ^ ibe fruit or 2 Iba of tlie 
dxg UM^ wu)i ^ Vb*.6i aali meat or ftm» form the daily allowance 
for a whethar 4aveor free. 

|^tMnii.of Mftftabau and purmah are famous for tlieir 
‘ am}%vi^,,audtery good descriptions exist all over Bengal 
jl^ sott^,caabe,AoaUBoully about obtaining young plants 
ajbolkan ; imdlf the expariihent of planting them was tried in 
ibe IHsatri^. of Sirsa, where famine ia now raging, (vide Mr. Deputy 
Oonmtyismner R. G* JifelviH^s letter), the .starving poor would nave 
t^e su^sfaotioia of knowin^that they have seen their last famine.'' 
\lt wiM agreed that Got Brown be addressed on the subject. 
l^Vom the same on the subject of the Muko and Mukoe plants, 
with lafiBreiice to nrevious correspondence. • 

have noticea ** observes IMr. Pogson,” the remarks on the sub- 
j^ of the (Sarsaparilla^ which appears in the Society's 

proceedings of 23rd November last. The “Muko** of ShakespeaVs 
Dictionaiy ia distinct from the ** Mukoe'^ of the same work. Muko 
means name of a species of Solanum (Nigrum). The word Mukoe 
is Sarsaparilla, vide Dictionary. This latter plant lias a loaf very 
like the *^Zi 2 ^hus Jiyute.*^ There ialots of it in the jungle at 
tl^ foot of the gills, and its fruit is by no means bad, being some- 
■umat like a small ** Batr," sise that of a large man*ow-fat pea ; 
•colour deep p^le like the Jau/nun,*' 1 believe the kernel of 
the seed is embie. I will secure samples if 1 go to the Sewallickn." 
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FOREST OONBERVANOY AND LEGISLATION. 


Wb published recently 'a collection of most valuable papers on 
Forest Conservancy. They convey the result of M. Eugene Tallon’s 
examination of the question of reform in Agriculture and Irriga- 
tion, so loudly called for in France after the tiery ordeal tliat im- 
happy countiy went through/during one of the greatest contiictn 
between nations that liave ever agitoted the face of Europe. It was 
the perusal of this report to tlie French National Assembly that 
induced us in our last issue to call the attention of Government, as 
well as of the public, to the great importance of woods and forents 
in tropical climates. If.it be deemed essential to preserv'e forests 
in the more favourable and humid countries of Eiuro^ie, how much 
more essential is it to secure and encour^e the existence of such a 
grand agsncy of humidity and rainfall in U'acts whei'c the sun in 
his glory, and in the absence of counteracting influences, burns and 
dries up the exposed soil. It will be soon that even before the re- 
<^nt disastrous war, France had resorted tp legislation to cover iier 
mountain sides with trees, as one of the essential steps in the 
OQurse of agiicultural progress; and this system of promoting the larg- 
er vegetation had its good effect, we are told, m the undoubted 
^tigation of the viomnee of storms, in the greater uniformity of 
the nunfall, and in the paralyzing of the disastrous alternatives of 
eudden floo^ and prolonged droimbts, wliich are the very ruiu- 
atibn of any country. Tno chief reature in the report however is 
,the pointing out of the errors that had been made m legislating for 
ariK^tdtuie, of which compulsoj^ plantation seems to have 
been the principal element. Tlie discovery of these errors 

. ... abolition 

i in public and 

jMuiw , vsLo wuMLiiuoiuw vf& vnwcAuiuoub subvention^ ill 
mamy and kind, to public bodies and private persons as an induce- 
ment to plant ; the enoouxagement in some oases of re-turfing in 
of ffrflaating ; and the introduction of a sort of aelf-govem- 
ttientlntbeeleetionof agricultural committeea to fix the aieaa of 
Aalanda to which mnta-in-aid were to be made. Jb it not potti- 
Ue to us, in the uievitable legation that must sooner or later 
takn place, to avail ounelvea ofiL Tallon^s suggestions in order 
to avoid the mistakes committed in FeanceF Ourfl 



pond : the shhilarity conststs in prolonged droimht over several 
months and a periiowcal firil of !•& w^mn n Himtad rtitge, when 
the rivefwb^ hollows filt^^ J^pj^uously 

wAhm ai g yt^^ 

to t^D^rioTanlf mm. is 

always a risk in Aigei^^ writes M. Zhival, 
supply to sgrioultnre, intelUgent oaUitatlon and prito should 
umte in the application of thmr entiie force to utUiieiH n||a water 
which falls from the douds, which flows over the earth, and which 
penetrates the soil Since rain faOs only in winter and is al- 
togc^er absent in summer, the excess of the winter fall should 
be preserved for the necessities of summer. Every influence favour- 
able to atmospheric humidity should bo devete)^ by natural me- 
thods, viz. J>y the conser^'atlon of existing woodsandtiieplautingout 
of others. The pasturing of cattle in the woodlands, which Involves 
the destruction of the young trees, should be forbidden or checked 
with vigilant severity, at any rate on the highland : means shoudd 
be taken to prevent (or, at least, to pimish the originators of) thefiirea 
which ravage the forests — profound forests uriiich formerly nur- 
tured the elephants destined for the Roman Oirous." ^^Not only 
have streams of liquid gold and silver been allowed to run down 
to the sea, but Arab cattle and Arab fires have been allowed to 
devastate the forests, 2 .e., to increase the natural dryness of the 
country ; and when the Forest Department, understanding and do- 
ing its duty, endeavoured to repi'ess these abuses, it was accus- 
ed of odious interference witli native customs: when just 
sentences were pronounced against the incendiaries, they were 
freely remitted os an act of mrace. Following on this, Al- 
geria was divided into longituoinal zones, which for purposes of 
surveillance, separate the heads of the rivers in the soutn from 
their courf^s ana termination towards the north. Thus, the forests, 
those precious sources of humidity, have eveiywhere, notwith- 
standing the wishes of Councils-Qeneral. and in spite of the pio- 
tests of the press, been more and more aoandoned to devastation. 
The Arabs have reaped famine and droiight as the result of scat- 
teriug cattle and fire tiirough the woods, a fatal expiation which, 
following the laws of universal order, creates evil mm evil, as it 
brings forth good fi*om good.” Every line of this might have been 
written at all events a few ^^ears Ago, of Bouthem India. Refer- 
ring to the grancUrt^uirement in Algeria, just as In E^^pt, Greece, 
Italy, the south of France, and Spain, *Vater,” empWically ex- 
claims M. Duval, *^more water, and more water stiU, such is the 
pivot on which agriculture in these countries turns even more than 
oil railways. .Vllied with heat, water endows the soil with pro^- 
gious fertility ; while, on the other hand, soil of the best composi- 
tion remains sterile witlioui irrigation.” And how is this gieat 
desideratum to be secured P As in yVlgoria, so in Ihdiiu by the 
conseiwation of forests and the construction of dams. These two 
must go hand in hand. The forests will provoke humidity and 
rain ; rain will create rivers and streams ; and dams must built 
to prevent the water running to waste into the sea. At present, 
however, wo have only to do with forests, which we are told act 
in two ways — as agents of^absorption, and as agents of evaporation. 

It is the »)pinion of M. Marie-Davy and other r'rench authorities 
that in uncovered, and especially a light soil absorbs a larger quan- 
tity of water than a wooded soil ; out this doctrine is combated 

slopes. 


^ attention has 

boaa ijd^inoreforaib^ toected to this sabjoct by perusing another 
ajmsTiiibP ^ momitefii system and diatellmrion m timforestoand 
aI • Aiy^ Btoa ihe .deseriprioii given by M. 

Jxto Ibiind » the Jtemiomto Auhom there would appear to be 
« letnarkaWo etmilitudo between Algeria and India in reqieot to 
seaeone, fltfdiness.of steeaihs, aridity of soil^ and atmoepherio influ- 
The pmrioda ef not exactly ooires- 


as being only true of plains and perhaps veiy gentle 
Wherever there is a slope more or less steep, — ana of cour _ 
would be espeejpUy the case >vith our mountain sides, — absorption 
takes place m uroportion to the diminution in the rapidity and 
volume with wliich water flows along the surface, ti^en in con- 
nexion with the permeability of the stiil itself. In this point of 
view, therefore, it is tliought that forests, Inr dividing the currants 
of the water and opposing resistance to its flow, present advantages 
for abstuption not to be looked for from miwooaed soil, which in 
some cases cannot resist the movement of the mass of water, and 
is consequently washed away ; so that in many cases ^th soil and 
water are lost for the purposes of cultivation. On the other hand, 
wherever forests exist, there they will retain for the benefit of 
springs, water which otlierwise would be carried away with the 
vegeteble mould ; while, by retarding the flow over the surface of 
the soil, they, in the oninrou of the French writer, moderate the 
rapidity of the rise of tne water and diminish the dangers of the 
floods. Then as to evaporation it is well-known that, in addition 
to the protection afforaed by wooded regions to water-springs, 
forests spread a portion of tlie water of the soil through the atmos- 
phere in the form of vapour, thus exercising a most beneficial in- 
fluence on climate by tempering the excessive heate of tropical 
regions. 

Much has been done in recent years for the preservation of 
forests in India ; but a great deal more has to be dofle yet, both by 
departmental reform and by legislation, to spread the benefits 
alraady secured to the coimtry, the practical blesshig of which we 
ihaj he said to have already commenced to reap in the better 
reinfall and the huger aupplies of water we have been 
able to command in the laH year cor two. In addition to 
Goyemmentel fields of action, we must also encourage 
topkt plantii^ on the part of private tedvidnals ; aii4 
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WO niiiAt dimini»k fw much as poAsible the uo^steiuatic cut- 
tinur down of timber for the purposes of mere ordinarj fuel. Above 
all, as M. Duval says in the ease of Algeria, we must have water : 
and t*» have as much water as we want, we must have the control 
of its supply. As long as great laadholden^ often on the verge of 
bankruptcy, have absmute power to put down hundreds of square 
miles of forest, as, for example, in Tinnevelly forest conservancy, 
which (practically in India) is a terra synonymous almost with 
water-supply, is impossible. Hence, to complete the work of pro- 
gress d^ady begun, it will be necessary to pass a Forest Act to 
give back to Govemmont tlie control over private or ‘ communal 
forests, which ought never to have been given un by the State-. 
The spread of coffee cultivation and tea planting, and the con tin nous 
demand of our oxteigling railways for wood fuel, make the ncces- 
.sity for reform more imjierativo ; and although the Board of Re- 
venue have objected to the Forest Bill prepared in tlie North of 
Tndia^ there is no doubt of the absolute need for legislation that 
nmiaiiis to lie csnied out. Meanwhile we have reason to think 
that the Board have Rdvis(>d that all private forests in Tinnevelly 
be taken upon lease, or if necessary, under Act X. of 1870 — that 
powerfiil^engin© invented by the State for acquiring land for pub- 
lic purposes. This step however sound as it is, can only be preli- 
ininaiy tt» legislation, to whicli we must finally restart to overcome 
nil the difficulties that will be inter^^sed in our way. Gne of the 
greatest difliculties with which we shall Imve to contend, is the 
unceasing demand of the iron horse. Our railways must have the 
means of making steam, without which they cannot be worked for 
the advantage of man or in the cause of commerce. But why 
should it be wood alone In parts of Bombay where fuel is 
scarce, we hear that the rail wav is nut allowed t<'» Dimi wood at all; 
and wliy should not tbo same The enforced here, wlum tlion? is a 
ready substitute in the shapes of peat ? Peat is easily procurable 
on the Neilgberries; and we have no doubt that if " proper care 
were taken and sufficient encouragement afforded, large quantities 
of peat would always be available for the purj^oses of the railway, 
or even for domestic use on the hills. A jLadras Civilian of weu- 
known experience recently addressed a letter to the Fast India 
Finance dommittee, in whicli ho included the pV<;servation of w'ood 
as one of the subjects to be anxiously considered iu C(»nnexion with 
the agricultuml prosperity and lauj memie of India. He gives 
it as his deliberate experience that the strict orders of the Home 
Government for the conservancy of existing wo6ds, and their ex- 
tension wherever practicable, are being virtually nullified by the 
way in which whole classes are allowed by Goveniment to cut fuel 
free of charge ; and that in consequence* there is a steady denu- 
dation going on all over India that has a most serious effect in di- 
minisbiug the moisture retained after the rains. He is of opinion 
that when leave is given cut fuel free of charge for domestic 
purposes because the people are poor, it is n cruel kindness, ns it is 
simply encouraging the ryots to cut tlieir own throats. We cannot 
but attach iiuportcmce to the words of a man who has filled tlie 
office of Collector of a district with distinction, when wc find him 
delivering himself iu langiiRge such os this — If the existing woods 
are placed under careful conservancy, and suitable measures are 
adopted to secure in due course, reproduction, so that there shall 
be some wood, if possible, in every village, we may depend on 
tliero being a steady supply of water all the year through in the 
small rivers wl\icirare left at the disposal of private ehtei’prise, 
and n steady supply in the wells which play so important n part in 
Indian Agricidtuix!. It is impossible to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of this question. The cultivation that is carri<7i on fi-om rivers 
and wells furnishes a steady employment for labour nearly the whole 
year roimd. And wherever this description of cultivation obtains, 
there a healthy centre is established for the dry cultivation that 
usually stretches beyond the rice and garden crops. The subject 
we have ventm'ea to place befort^ our readei*8 is of the deepest 
importance, because it is pregnant with the future prosperity of 
India. Let tlie supply of water fail, and the whole .scene is chang- 
ed. The subject is nut a neiv one. It has been written 
upon again and again, and the questions involved in its 
discussion are fullv conceded on all bauds. But it appeared to 
us necessary to call the attention of Government to the papers 
wMch we publish, and means of our feeble voice to get the 
public to see the question in its proper light, and to appreciate 
the crisis before it is too late. — Madras Revenue Register. 


FOREST CON8KHVANCV. 

The question of.the conservation of forests in India is attracting a 
great deal of attention, and the suggestion has been made to the 
Government to pass a Forest Act to nve bock to them the control 
over private or communal forests which ought never to have been 
given up by l^e State. We aauodt the necessity of legi^tion 
with the object of the preservation of the fores^ and we must add 
that the neceeaity lor suoh a step is i^mnt Tne denudation . of 
the forests in Inoia that is at preeent gmng on must greatly affect 
the future agricultural prosperity of the counf|y| and unless legis- 
lative action be taken to prevent it. the destruction of the foyerts 
will increase in proportion to the ucieasing demand for railway 
fuel There must of oouice be the means of making steam for 


railwavB, but peat may be used with as much advantage as wood 
fuel. 'In uiging the necessity of fetflslation fortbs Colisemtion 
of forests, the Madras IRtvem/t limkes the felfeiiriiitf obolr-* 

vations: — ^^uch has been done in lucent yearn for 
of forests in India; but a great deal more has 
by departmental reform and by legifllatloii, to^i|iiee4 'ttte ^nenofila 
already secured to the country, tnO^ pfpCadal ^'I rie si i a ^ Ul 
we may be said to have already comnUmed to leap urthiB^kdttiV' 
I rainfall, and the larger supplies of water we have bem ahle 
mand In the last year or two. Ip addition to the GovemliidMd 
fields of action, we mun qlso encoura^ forest planring on thtp 
of private individuals; and we must diminish as much as' possible^ 
the unsystematic cutting down of timber for the purposeC of mexU 
ordinary fuel. Above M, as M. Bnval says in tne caae of Alge- 
ria, we must have water : and to have as much water as we want, 
we must have the control of its supply. As Idng as great' land- 
holders often on the verge of bankruptcy, have absolute power to 
cut down hundreds of square miles of roiests, as for instance, in Tin- 
nevelly forest conservancy, which (practically in India) is a term 
synonymous almost with- water-supply, is impossible.’* There has 
been something like action taken by the "Bawd of Revenue, we 
understand, to prevent the destruction of forestsin Tinnevelly. 
The Board liave advised that all private forests in TinneveBy be 
takdh upon lease, or if necessary, under Act X. of 1870, whiim has 
been passed to enable the State to acquire land for public purposes. 
But the subject should be dealt with in all its bearing, and legis- 
lative measures must be adopted to meet all difficulties in regard 
to forest conservancy. If we wish to save the countiy from conti- 
nual drought and constant famines, wo should pay all attention to 
the preservation of the forests ; for the importance of wodds and 
forests in tropical climates cannot be denied. It is well-known that 
in Europe, tne conservation of the forests i» commenced to be 
strictly attended to, and in France particularly, legislation has 
been resorted to in order "to cover her mountain sides with trees 
ii» one of the essential steps in the course of agricultural progress.” 
Our contemporary of the Revenue Register points out how much 
more essential it is to secure and encourage the existence of such a 
grand agency of Juimidity and rainfall in the countty, where the 
sun in his glory, and in the absence of counteracting influences, 
burns and dries up the exposed soil 

It is a fact that wherever forests exist, there water is retained 
for the benefit of springs, and a groat portion of it becomes spread 
through the atmosphere in the form of vapour. This theory ia 
held by French authorities on the subject and is put forth by 
the Madras Revmue Registei'^ to indicate the benem;ial infinence 
by the process on tropical climates. IiTespective therefore of 
the increase of water-supply, the* conservation of forests 
must affect beneficially the health of tlie people, by 
tempering the excessive heat of tropical regions as 
printed out above. An experienced officer, who had filled the 
office of Oollector of a district, writes on the subject of forest 
consen ancy in unmistakeable terms. " If the existing woods,” he 
states, "are placed under careful conservancy and suitable measures 
are adopted to secure in due course reproduction, so that there 


tne smau nvers wiiicn are left at the disposal of private enterprise, 
and a steady supply in the wells which ]WBy so important a part in 
Indian Agnculture. It is impossible to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of this question. The cultivation that is carried on from 
rivers and furnishes a steady employment for labour nearly 

the whole^ year round. And wherever this description of cultiva- 
tion obtains, there a healthy centre is established for the dty 
cultivatinii that usually stretches beyond the rice and garden crops. 
Let the supply of water fail, and the whole scene is changed.” It 
is undoubtedly true that in preserving the forests and in promot- 


droughts, which are the very ruination of any country.” The 
subject of the conser^^ation of the forests it will be thus perceived, 
is one of vital importance, and althoimh it has been constantly 
discussed^ we think that it is the duty of the press to bring it before 
the public from time to time, untu the earnest attenSon of the 
Government be drawn to it. 

It is here necessary for us to point out to the Government of 
Travancore and Oochin, that the indiscriminate felling of trees in 
their forests must eventually teU seriously on the agriwtiml pros- 
perity of the’States. While annually large la& of timber ue 
brought down from the forests, and trees are Ming felled without 
regard to their age, there is hardly any steps taken to aeome lepao- 
doction. Forest conservancy in Travancore and Ooehia i% as oar 
Intelligent correspcmdmit^ " Bhapb of thb FnatncAXSL^ would . 
have it, a myth and a delusion. It Is a diigiaee.to the adlutuiitrw- 
tion of both States that such should be the ease, and we^ra^ 
a proper system of foccNtiy would soon be lidtkiM |by 
oars or by those underwhoee oontMd FkMtBepmpuwita,. have 
been placed.— - ‘ ^ 
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^r^lj^^l|^llh "Whi^> oMddemtion. 

wttp^UlAt 

ttlUtfiM 1^^e<lt^«fl«.wMcili its kttfojrtaimdMetves. 

rnitiU deiirsto^lr attsastian to, is th.e wilf ul de- 
stMmIft hf tholss^ iMUiyan, keekur. &c., by 

tiitf l yttM fe ' y yadste cattfeasr off ihe tenfo bran^aafor fodder for 
eatwi^ Henuding trees of learea and branch- 

os^ ifoi^ ^ir nvotrth or destroys them. In the vioinity of our 
hsiva taken up their lodgment *, the peepid 
ao^ke^b treat on the spot ate nearly entirely bare of upper brancTiea 
aba iekrS6« ^ Wo anker mi doubt, it m»uld be found on enquiry that 
theta vol^ttes have no ritht to the trees, and are deatro^dngr them for 
the sake of fhowood ana fodder, simj^y because there is no ono to 
hinder thtm — but it is a question, omether trees in the Ticiiiity of 
a Sfatioii or even those in the country can be cut down at the option 
of the ^hnldowner. In Militaiy Stations not a branch can be 
lOjtoed trithout sanction. 

there Tunst be some conservancy laws,, if so, why aiv 
they not anpUed — ^iS itowin^ to the apathy of soine1x)dy who ought 
to look to 1^ or what is it Y Wilde Government ia spending thou- 
sands upon thousands on forestiy and arboriculture, nne healthy 
full grown trels are every where* being . wantonly destroyed, and 
there is d 6 one to stay Hie process. Let thePejpuiy Commissioner 
or his energetic Assistant nde round the stations some pleasant 
morning, and note tlie number of trees in the condition wo have 
described, and he will see that the evil is not an insignificant one. 


THE TAGET PARK, UMBALLV. 


. To the JCfiitor of the Mofiu>8ilite, 

PUau Sib, — I n a recent improsHiOii of your journal, you brought 
to notice the Fundu b« ing available, Vertain improvements in 
the station of Umballa were in progi*efl«», and others were to follow. 

The site of the old town if/'cAec-ou/, ” now caUed the Pagt't 
Parkf poHsesHes a very good Moil, and is well provided au- 

cient or “Unr&Au/iee ” wells, some of which lla^e been filled up by 
order, and others have fallen intodis-repair. Now as want of water, 
is one of Umballa e greatest wants, I would suggest that all these old 
wells be cleaned out, and arrangenumts made for tilling them up 
with rain water brought to them by suitable cuts being made from 
the numerous dmius, or water-courses of this remarkably well- 
drained cantonmei^ 

In vaiious ports of Punjab beyond the Sutledje Canal, water i« 
during the winter conducted to old wells, the mouths of whicJi are 
closed when filled, and when the summei or liot soason and winds 
commence, the water drawn from those wells is found to be not only, 
clear and pure, but deliciously cool as well. These facts show that 
old dry wells wTien filled witli canal or rain water, may be advan- 
tageously made use of as piwca reservoirs, whetlier the water be 
used for drinking purposes or not. 

With a supply of water the “ l^aget Park, ” may be made a for- 
midable rival to the beautiful Botanical Gardens of ^aharunpore, 
from whence choice fruit trees suited to the climate might be freely 
obtained, as also young forest trees, to re-place the very numerous 
**Pdlbool” and ^^Kceiu)^' ( Acacia Fragrane, and Catechu trees 
with which all our roads and compounds, &c., &c., are freely 
stocked. The Acacicc CatechUj^ is a short-lived tree, which on 
acqiiirixkg maturity, commence^ to bleed, and when this dischaige 
of ripe saqiia over, the tree dies, ita leaves faU, and the trunk and 
branches at^eit the forester’s axe. In a few years all the old ur 
trees (none of which are more than 29 years old), will bleed and die 
oitf; am arrangements should bo made at once for re-p^iug them, 
aaa.other smau-leaved trees with ^something better. The research- 
es made by scientific men in Europe and AmMca has satisfactorily 
demonstrated that trees having laigo leaves, and umbrageous 
Attract tiie rain -umilst trees wbow leaves are small, 
(anorne leaves of the Bahool, ” and ** KesJkur, ” are the smallest 
of the sttudl), sad the resulting shade nominal, as a rule repel the 
ndn olond. 

This hdlda at Umballa, as it very often rains heavily from 

the Katttb Oskalxy' lines, to the right flank ot the Dragoon Lines 
ft^lierqthe htfge-leeved' trees terminate), and more or less spar- 
in theKurofiean Inftotry lines^ whintthere is a mere spimk- 
^he N^eB^f^nKry l&es. 

it ifffl be found that these are more laige- 
^vM the fhaif in fhe Ltnes named. 

M thef^Nre'lte ex^iA^the ridiiHdlsUh^ bounds, we must 



ten w twrivSlMef either Wsu take root 
Mld'^taUy for tdon^, averytri- 


fiing sum woold be needed (mt twp enaee each) to cover Umballa 

at Soluuitinj^xe. coM|m M tWi this 

variety of Uie % nmy he iuaoesafbw gWMl Ob Ami 
or banyan, sodM Uia grafted tie<i mohtahied wwda m 
yield a good of marketabte Ckeuf Chouc. at Jkim mper. 
by adopting the suggestion, a consideTable income qrould be oerivea 
from this source, and as the leaves of the India rubber jMeare 
much larger than the banyan, ( or stock ) the incveessdi’fkpanse 
of feJisgv, would be a desiaeratum. 

In conclusiou, I would wish to mention, that the hSU date tree, 
met with obuost half way between BMa and Murrun^’e, on 
the Simla road, and which yields good sweet fruit when npo, 
would probaly ihnvo in the **Faget Park ” and add greatly to Its 
beauty. 1 am, Youi‘s faithfully, 

FEED. POGSON, 

Corresponding Member A. L. FI. Society cd India. 

LVA Janurtrg ]ft72. 
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THE MODEL FARM-MAORAS. 


Major-Gctural Frethrin Cotton to the Cnder Secretary of Stoic for 
India ^ iVrejrhnmy yorih Walesy lUh November 

Sin, —I bog to ackmm lodge the receipt of your letter (ofiOO) for- 
warding two reports on the management or the Sydagatt Farm, 
MadroA, and to ovpivsM my thanks for the opportunit.v anorded mo 
of reading and romarldng upon those interostiiui^ paj^rs. Though 
constantly reading papera on farming affairs from all parts of the 
world, I have rarely mot with any of so great interest as Mr. 
llobi'Ttson’s reports on the Madras Government Farms for the years 
180l)-70 and 1H70-71. Mr. Uobertson has indeed turned to the 
best account the moans placed at his disposal, and all that he is 
doing will not only be of extnuue valuta m India, but of high in- 
terest i4> tlmso engaged in farming everywhere. No question 
arises that is not at onct* tested bv experiment, and as each trial is 
kept distinctly to the one point under investigation, its results ore 
clear and unqueHtiiniable, and, if they ar<‘ not decisive, it is either 
because the expeiiments weie i>f ncceasily made on too small a 
scale, or arc such as require* confirmation from repetition, which 
we may vest assured they will lum* In three years Mr. Robertson 
has not only broii^iht liis farm into oi'<i(‘r, but he has already shown 
what iniporlant results inav bt* obi ained from it, small as it is. 

pro\ing the prncticnbiliti of raising green crops at aU seasons 
of the year, by the intioduction of some new plants well suited to 
that puipose, and by nhowing cloorly the profit to be derived from 
them, a most important service has l>een renderod to the countiy. 

His practice of ocoiiomiKing cattle nianui’e, and Ids successes 
with mineral luanuroh, arc of incalculnble value, and will eventu- 
ally lead to thq restoration of that vast area of land in India which 
exnau8ti\e cropping has reduced to a minimum of^ fertility. The 
trials which seem to have established the fact that it is only neces- 
sary to steep tlio gram, which hitherto has always been boiled, 
and is the food of every horse in the south of India, ought to lead 
at once to the economy of a gi‘eat amount of fuel, as well as a 
saving of a very considerable portion of the nutriment in the food. 
It is extraordinary that this should have escaped detection before, 
as the other pulse used (Bangaj gram) has always been steeped 
only. This point is of so miicli inipoi*tanco to the" Cavalry that it 
will of course be thoroughly tt'sted on a huge scale. One import- 
ant result of this change would be the saving of a great dem of 
good manure, lyhich is now burnt to aid in the boiling of the 
gram. The introduction of a new braed of sheep will be, no doubt, 
a success, as with sheep it does not require many genmtions to 
establish a new type. This will bo a great advantage in the Car- 
natic, whore both mutton and wool are of an inferior quality. 
And although it is not probable that there wUl evef be a heavy 
fleece on any sheep where there is no wintei^ still the wool may 
be foimd to have some useful quality. Ana 1 would recommend 
that, however coarse it may seem, it should be sent from time to 
time, as it changes its character, to England, for examination, as 
no otfie but the manufacturer can determine the value of any 
materii^ or can point out what change wottld Improve it. Indeed, 
in all eflforta to effect a cliange in botn animal ana vegetable pro- 
ducts, the guidance of the consumer should be constantly sought 
for^ ac it has frequently been found that the production of a finer 
Mmeamnce has been gained by the sacrifice of some useful qua- 
Ifiv* Bbrtunately, in Dr. Forbes Watson, the Qoveminent has an 
ll^andener^cman, always, res4y to with the 
inanuflsctunm. and interest thSipin'a new introduetiom so tjiero 
aeecT be no difficulty now in obtaining their advice. Mr. llobertson’s 
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remarks upon the effects of good and deep cultiTation ate of gjreat in- 
andiie is right in pointing out the advisahilitj of inanuri^yiiot 
the surface only, nut tne whole of the soil etirred by the plough. 
Indeed, he might hare gone further, and said that the beat posi- 
tion for the chief part of the manure is as ftf below the auiface as 
the rtH}Ui can reach, for where the soil is richest then the looto 
will be most abundant Manure near the surface is not only 
wasted by its volatile ingredient being carried off, but its effect on 
the crab IS that the roots are found in the most insecure position, 
where^ey can only be saved from withering by a c^stant suc- 
cession of rainfalls. In the reports under review, it has been 
shown that there may luivo been an abundant, even an excessive, 
fall of rain, and yet tne crops lost by drought. No plant can exist 
long in its growing season without moisture at its root^ and as 
the soil dries from the surface downwards, the ^ number of days or 
weeks, or months a crop can live without rain depends on the 
depth at which it has its roots. Even in the tropics the soil does 
not dry a great extent very rapidly, so that each additional inch 
in the cultivation adds materially to the security of the harvest; 
and as that is the most important object that the Agricidtiiml 
Ilopartiuent will have to work for, Mr. Robertson’s experiments on 
deep cultivation are of extreme value. It was with a view to the 
trini of deep cultivation over largo areas that the steam plough 
was sent out, and either its means, or by some common subsoil 
plough, I hope its good effect may yet be shown on a scale that 
shall leave no doubt of its eflioacy to reduce materially the risk 
of scarcity and famine ; and as in land imder ordinary good tillage 
the yield is almost in proportion to the depth of cultivation, and 
an acre ploughed to a double depth will save the farmer nearly 
a whole acre’s rent, the profit will be so immediate, that even the 
pwrest ryot may affora to purcliase this better security without 
reducing the acreage of his farm. Interesting as all Mr. mibertson’s 
experiments are, 1 will not be U^mpted to comment upon tliem 
fiuther. If my observations can be of any value, it will be by 
pointing out what I consider the deficiencies of the farm, and 
the means I would adopt to supply tlicm. I must, however, while 
congratulating the Goveminont on the present hopeful state of agri- 
cultural affairs in Madras, remind lliose writers on the subject who 
are inclined to underrate every effort made before the appointment 
of Mr. Robertson, that the most important step was tfucen by Sir 
William Denison wlien he establislied the farmi^ and, judging from 
tlie pace at which agricultural hnprovements n^ove in England, 
the Government has gained as much advantage by the very small 
sum of money ^ent from first to last, as coiild under tlm circum< 
stances be anticipated. L have before warned the Government that, 
fdthou^h the Sydapett Farm was doing such good sen’ice, it is not 
fit for its purpose either in area or position, and I must reiterate 
my advice tnat another site sliould nt once be seJected. The 
extent of the farm is even uow insufficient for the trial of the pre- 
liminary experiments in progress. Farming on the scale of garaeii- 
ing, however interesting and suggestive, is altogether delusive 
when made the basis from which to calculate fann profits. No 
one with any experience in farming would be satisfied when told 
that a little plot of land Jiad produced 00 lbs. of cotton, and there- 
fore ho might reckon on 1,000 lbs. on every acre. The weights 
and measures of arithmetic may be ever so carefully treated, but 
the multiplication of a slight error has too often led to disappoint- 
ment for any practical farmer to consider a small experiment trust- 
worthy. The Government trials must bo on a scale large enougli 
to be conspicuous and convincing, and the list of Subjects touched 
upon in their account of the infant farm at Sydapett, can liardly 
give the faintest idea of the multitude of questions that will have 
to be investi^ted. The Farm Committee have declared, that tlio 
Sydapett soil is too light for it ever to become a good seed farm, 
whion is rather a serious fault ; and they give up all hope of breed- 
ing cattle from the want of suitable land for the purpose. In 
abort it must be admitted, that there is not extent of land or varie- 
ty of soil that fits it to become the central farm for the Presidency. 
Nor is the want of space the only defect of the present site. 
The absence of a stream of water for irrigation is a still more radi- 
cal fault, as it prohibits entirely the examination of the most 
important of all questions, — the value of water, and how it can 
best be economiced. 

I have seen lately, in the estimates for completing the great irriga- 
tion works^that every calculation is based on the supposition that 
rice and rice only, is to be grown on all the land that can be watered. 
Is this advisable P I have, in a former paper, pointed out that irrigat- 
ed rice is only grown where land is taxed, and the water is given 
by Government in unlimited quantity. But where water is raised 
from wells, at the cost of the cultivator, it is rarely or never grown, 
othsjis-^ cropa being cultivated which jrield a better return for the 
cost of the water: In India the water ia the proper^ of the Oo- 
veinment^ and on it depends not only the proaperi^ ct the countiy 
but the Ime of its inhabitants, it behotea the Government there- 
fore to gua|^ it as its most predoua treasure. It will no doubt be 
the first object of the new Agricultural Departnient to deten^e 
how ihia iuvaluable gift can oebeat economised, and to aaoertaan 
this, its actual value on evenr crop must be teetod^ enetiment. 
In theae iU-iinportant iatesd|l^olp, the B/ds^ with its 
able Superintendent, can giye no help whateter. Wbroanthe pu- 



pila educated there cany into the pcKjviiiees aay knowledge of the 
neatment of land under irrigali^y jl but think 
Government wiU agree with me dr tb the advisabilitj of c 
thia$ and that nsmiiaaioo will be given for aJarm 
where thafe wiU be land enough, and water enough, to 1 ^ 

experimental farm and place of Mricfultmal fiiiiieii oomplole. 

I am glad that Hia Graoe the Seeretaiy of State haa given nm an 
opportunity of calling attention to this, aubject now^ the 

^dapeit Fann k in a condition to be din^d of, vnthlM 
bably any loss to the Government That it is in that eowMElhin fs 
due to the good management of the Committee, and the ripAeoo- 
nomy of tlmir Superintendent, who, if I read the aoeountp right- 
ly, has built a very oonsideTable homestead and a residMioe for 
himself for less than fiOOII, about, one-aeventh of the eatimsited cost 
of the smallest station^ or shed, as it might have bemi, on the pro- 
jected narrow gauge railway in the Valley of thnXndns. 1 must be 
allowed to express a hope that this cheap engineering may not bn 
lost sight of by the Agricultural Department, — a waming, as it ap- 
pears, not lumecesaa^ in the present day. I have always con- 
sidered the Sydi^tt Farm well placed in being near the seat of Go- 
vernment, and I would not that the farm I propose should be far 
from Madras. In the Carnatic, it is true, it cannot have the advan- 
tage of the most certain irrigation, because that can only be had 
under the influence of one of the j^at rivers that rise in the West- 
ern Ghauts^ and receive their supply from the south-west monsoon. 
The nextisource of supply within moderate distance of the JE^ai- 
dency will bo found under .a large tank supplied by the Palaur river; 
and I’averypauk, which is about 00 miles mm Madras, is the flinest 
of these works. If a channel could be led from this on a high level 
to command a strip of land on the edge of the present irrigation, it 
would have every advantage of position, being within moderate 
distance of the itiilway, and having any extent of dir land avaU- 
ablo for unirrigated cropping, or for cattle and sheep breeding. 

If the farm were in such a position as this, the Superintendent 
would have so good an opportunity of gaining information as ta 
the result of the native mode of working the wet land, that he need 
not himself go largely into rice cultivation. And working with 
the ryots as his immediate neighbours, he would be able to give, 
them advice ; and there would be a far better chance of having hia . 
improvements in agriculture adopted than he could hope for in 
Sy^pett. Now that the Government has taken under its super- 
vision the agriculture of the country, I hope an effort will be made 
to convince the native cultivators that it will be well for them to 
break through their present system of doing eveiything in their own 
houses, and leave all that can be done better and more cheaply for 
them to those who make it a special business. It was with a view 
to this that many of the implements supplied at Sir William Deni- 
son’s request vrere sent by mo to Madi*a8. If these could be brought 
into use, ns it was my hope they would, for the benefit of a whole 
village, the ryots woiud all have the advantage of aid from machi- 
ne^, although their capital was insufficient for4he purchase of it. 

I can remember when the travelling threshing machine, worked 
by cattle, first came into use in England, and the system has now 
been extended, till not only is all the threshing of the 
small farms done by itinerant machines, but the steam plough, 
the cide>mill, the corn-drill, and other implements, are 
all to be hired when wanted. As there has hitherto been no one 
to move in this matter, much of the machinery sent out by me and 
othere seems to have been unused, and its lying idle has always 
been attributed to the poor ryots not being able to purchase it, 
which it was never supposed they could. The Farm Committee 
lias had no power of domg anything in this matter, it was out of 
their province ; but I hope something now maybe done, 'and I 
would repeat a suggestion made when I first sent out tbe chaff- 
cutters, that one or more, with a horse or bullock gear to work 
them, should be set up at one of the haltii^ places near Madras, 
where straw is purchased every night for liome hundreds— it may 
be thousands — of bullocks; ana it would be a great ftaviug to the 
consumer if he could purchase it out by the machine. 1 should 
imagine that some, one could be found to undertake this, if the 
apparatus were given to him for the trial ; and if he succeeded, the 
value of the ma^inery would be money well qpent br the Govern- 
ment I have no knowledge of some of the maoninery still in 
store, as it was not sent out oy me; but J can hardly imagine any 
English c^cultural apparatus not being applicable to some good 
purpose in India, where the rudest mills, worked by cattle, 
are employed to advantage. And I strongly recopiinen^ instead 
of abandoning it, that eveiy effort be made to. |ttU]g it into 
use in such a way that it coula be employed oa hire. As for the 
Government loss, if the impleiiients were given to those who would 
make the first attempt tointroduce the aystom, the whole snm.Ment 
from first to last is so small compared with t^ebUeettote gaihedf 
that it need not be taken into amridendlM^ Before wibg my 
remarks, 1 would express a hope that this farm, tmnriKmd, as I 
propose, to a better rite and oevelbped to the ulmoet, hecomo 
a plsoe of instruction for sgrieultnrri t eabhri reof e»^ Wm, and 
I would endorse the sqggestioii of Mr. 'WSUtan ItdWBeonJn his 
admirable Minute on the sgriooltaral adtmiaf Mf the Madme Pre^ 
ridem^i that agricnltuM rikould imlyhs Qonfh^ 

ment farm« but that it shobUl^ieoomlM^ n 
a ProfessolridpintheMadriwUOTmt;^ 
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RECLAMATION OF « OOSUR " OR ‘‘ KULLI'R SOIL 
IN THE PROMNCE OF 8IN1)IL 


Mentofatuiwin by Colonel W. L. MKEKV^RTHKn, CommiMumer I 
m Sindh, on the paper a forwarded under e^uioreenicnt of the Dcpnty I 
Secretary to Government of India, Public Worke Dapai'tment, | 
\inhAnffaet\%7\. \ 

The land called oo«ur ** in the North-West Provinces is .styled j 
kuUur ” hi Sindh) and is vei*y larpfely met with throujiflioiit the 
Province. Salts are present more or less thouji^Jiout the soil, and in 
some pla^s to such an excess that vegfotation cannot exist. These 
are, or course) easily distinguishable, and an^ generally of a dtu p 
brown colour, and after raiii become greasily slippery, quite inipii-s- 
aable for camels and diiKcult for horaea. In other places there is no 
perceptible sign, but on the first use of freali-watcr saline ofTer- 
vesceiico follows injuring attempted c«)ps. This was, I believe, the 
case on land first watered by the Jumna (-anal, and caused great 
alarm amongst the land-holders. All of this kind of soil is hoAv- 
ever found capable of reclamation. The time, trouble, and expense 
being only in proportion to the extent and quality of the salt 
prevailing. Wneii the salt is not excessive, the process is botli 
speedy and simple. A crop is sown in spil# of the salino appear- 
ance, It of course is only poor, but whatever is produced^ excep- 
ting any heads of grain, which are cut off, is left on ground, plough- 
ed afterwards ana allowed to decompose. Witli the next rise of 
the River Indus the watt^r spread over the ground gives a film <»f 
good soil, which is also ploughed in, and improvenienl is markedly 
manifest ; the second crop being very much superior the first, 
and so on until the soil is fit for any crop. Observing Ibis, ii similar 
process was tried in propos'd garden grmind, where clear well 
water was used, and gave good results. IMain stallfs <»f jowaiv<* 
were chopped up, and a top dressing of good soil added. 'J’hese 
having been ploughed, the plot was watered, and then afterwards 
rcplouglled ; where befoi*e little or nothing would grow, cereals, 
vegetablcsj and flowers Hourisheil exeellenlly. \’eg(‘tal3le manure 
would assist well in this process, hut care should bo taken how 
manure obtained from towns or villages is nse<l, ns in that case the 
very substance desired to be remov'ed or neutralised may be added to. 
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cine, I trust therofon' that a portieii the plants now fating forwanled 
to India hv the iSorretary of State may lie iierit liero for trial, as proboWy 
they may l>e grown mor»« succitSHfully iii the nGigl)La>urho<Kl of Bmliar Oil 
the Nilgiris than in llio north of Ifoiignl. 

** The nnturid loenlity of the IpecAenanlm is strictly tropical, and tlio great 
difference of teuiperiitiire of smniner and winter cHUHed hy higher ItitiUldett 
luny jM»ssihly affect the growth of the plant. 

** The tioverninent of Mailms have therefore applie«l to the Ciwermncnt 
of Iiulitt fur a few adtlitionsl phints for the Ootacamuud Plantations.’* — 
ImUan SttUrarnttn. 


CINCHONA. 


Mn. Mvivoii, the Superinlondent Ocivernment fJiiichoua Plan- 
I tations, has suhniilted to (Government a Of^Miparison of the growth 
I of (’iiiclioiui plants in British Sikkim and ni tho Nei]gherrie.s. IIo 
j finds that on tlie Ntdlghemcs four years growth of Cinctenui Sftc- 
I cirubra excemls that of tho same sjnscies iu British Sikkim by 
fetd 10 inches in ludglit and 7 incites in eircuniferenou of stem, 
(u* thivc times the bark-pre^ducing suriace. When tho greater 
thickness of bark of the Neilgherry phints is taken into considera- 
tion, the yield may be estinmUMl at about four times the auantity 
of hark pi*oduced during tho same period of growth by ptaiils of 
this species in 8ikkiiii . — Madrae Mail, 


(•i.vciir>.VA liAirK. 

( To the Editor of the Pioneer,) 

Sin, — \ II.'* who gives a nut to ernek" in your issue of tlie 
4lli insljint, is a litth' in error when he states (.’incliona Imrk was 
not introduced into Europe till five years after Oliver (JromweU’s 
death, ns it is a well-kiuovn fact that the C’ount«*ss del ('hinchon, 
wife of llie ^'icert>y of Peru, imported the bark into Europe in 
BkT.l, about ID years bi'fiuv ( Cromwell’s death, and in aftiT-years, 
some .lesiiit missionaries disirihuled if. annmg several of llieir con- 
verts throLiglumt tJie slalions in Sjmiu and Italy. It then fell 
mueli into disuse flmmgli being employed by quacks without due 
discrimination. Tlig bark was introduced into Knglaiul l>y Sir 11. 
Talbot iu 1071, or 10 vears aft«‘r (vromwell’s death, when a pound 
of the hark sold at lOd louis-d’oiv or about Rs. HdO. What effect 
it might have had if Cromwell luid .S4'nt to the cemtinent for qui- 
nine, is hard ’to conjc‘cture ; audit is also doubtful whether the 
“ Pulv is (^Huitissae” of those days in the hands of empivicii would 
have cured one of the gvoaleht of England’s ruleiw of thivt dire 

diseas(‘. R(.)YiVJAST* 


THE ESTATES. 


The Coffee-market is steadily recovering from the effects of the 
Franco-German war. Tho ('eylon TinicH points «)ut how steady 
and continuous has been the rise in the price of fine Middling Plan- 
tation Ceffee during the last twelve months. From 7K-*. (3rf. in 
January 1870 the price fell to upon tlie outbreak of the war. 
The quotations at the beginning of last v'ear were and tlu* 

course of the nmrket since ha.s been ns follows; — 
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Tho short crop in Brazil has been the cause no doubt of tlie 
recent rise, which is likely to be maintained. The Home papers 
tell us that “tlio export deliv'erics in November were nearly equal 
to those of 1870, and tlie total for eleven moutlis continues to 
exhibit an increase of 1.3,200 tons, and as the imports were about 
3,300 tons relatively smaller, the deficiency in stock at the end of 
the month was increased to 4,d^j tons.” 


IPECAOUANHA. 


Mb. McTvob of the Government Cinchona plantations at Oota- 
camund) reporting to the Commissioner of the Nilgiris, under date 
November 6th, says : — 

have the honour to Inform you that the plants of Ipc.>cacuarilia, planted 
in the Burliar garden in May last, arc making very satisfactory growth, and 
that the climate seems well suited for tho production of this valuable medP 


Letter from the Kesahod to IVarancrirr {Hid Cochin to the St^crctary 

to Oovcnruicnfy Jlrroi^ic Department, Port ^St, (Jeorge, dated 

QuifoOy i^th Xorctnber 1871 . 

I II \VF. Ihi* honour to enclose* copy of a letter to my Bddrp.'*s 
from the (.’onsfvviitin* of ImuvmIs, pointing out that nil en«>r- 
moiis percentage td flu* Cinchojai. trees in the Trariincore Govom- 
luont plantnlicaia of Peermede an* dying out apparently fniiu 
canker. Major Beddoine Hiiggesfs that, if p(»Hsible, the services of 
Mr. Melvor Mhould be obtained to vi.dt tlie pluntationn, “as the 
^i^it could not faM to be interesting and in.sirucfive to that ofllcer,” 
wlio miglil, also be able to give some valuable advice. The Trn- 
vancore Goxernment have ineunvd a good deal of expense in coii- 
ueetit'U with the jdaiitations without much priMpect of dm*ct 
return. It w<mld be glad if Mr. Melvor could he spared to visit 
the place*, and w'uuld be pre])«red to pay his travelling expenses 
between ( ’oiinbatore. and P<‘eriiiede and back, if Gov'ernment i.s 
pleased to direct an in.speclion, wliicli may, bi'sides benefiting the 
jdantation in qucsfi«in, throw' .some light on the iuip<jrtAnt subject 
of Cinchona culture generally. 


Prom Major 7?. II. lieddmoe, Comervatvr of Poretfts^ to the Resident 

of Trara^icore, Trvmndrum, dated Outacamund, \0t?i October 

1871. 

L\st month, wdieii pasning through Peermede, I visited tho Cin- 
chona plantation belonging to your (h^verniiient under the charge 
of Mr. Sinclair, and I was nst(3ni.shed to find mi enormous percent- 
age of the tree.s dying out; in fact, I- believe, all that have flower- 
ed are dying, both tlie trunk and hriinclies seemed suffering fi-oiii 
canker; and from Mr. Brouglilon’s description of the dist^ase on the 
trees at the Darjeeling plantations, 1 believe the trees at Peermede 
are affected in exactly the .^anie way. The soil at the Peermede 
plantation is very good, and the Hub-soil is fair, though much late- 
rite is prescui in the latter. I bnmght a piece of this laterite up to 
Mr. Brougliton, and he thinks it can ho in no way tho cause of the 
disease. The primary cause is probably excessive moisture at a 
hivv elevation, and the cpideiuie once appearing, of course its 
spivad is very rapid in a plantation of all the same tree.s. It wmild 
be advisable I think to cut out every diseased live, both with tho 
object of stopping tlm epidemic and of getting the bark off before 
t deteriorates ; but I would certainly advise your Government to 
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obtain tho senicofl of 3[r. Mclvor, if pos.sihI<‘, tf> inspect iJie j)lantH- 
fion, and give hi« advice, and tlio visit could not fail to be both in- 
teresting and inatTiictive ti» that idliccr. 1 was glad to set* that 
trees were being planted out here and there uiiiongst the indige- 
nous trees in tho Sholas, and 1 think it is very probable that these 
trees will escape tho disguise. 


/•Vofntlto Saperintevdeut Ciratr (utrden^ /*tr/*>/ov/c, to tho Jirttixh 

Heiiident of Trav>it}ron‘ a/}rl Corhuty dr., itc., iC'r.y dufrd Mnrjf- 

mthy 21 Ovtober 1871. 

I BEG to ftUite that out of the *'l,Iil2 CinrJwna Snrvindtnt tree.**, 
averaging from »> h) 20 feet in height, there air not niori* than 
two-tnirdrt of them in a healthy .state. 1 ha\o eMirniued the 
roots of Home of the dying treen, and they appear all healthy 
enough. The only pluee the diseiiHe appears to at tack t liein is 
close U) tile ground, and w^orks upwards. The Imvk gt«tn fjuit«‘ dry 
and destitute of sap. What it rt'ully can he owing to 1 ant at a 
loss to know, iinlcHH it is what 1 Htated to the Pewan. 4“M e»i\e 
moisture and rock together. J find that tlie ( ’inchona, from tin* 
second to the fourth year, grows \erv rapid, and Keep.'^ a he.ihhy 
robust appearance ; but after that time t lie i^rowfh ^o iierally hi- 
comes slow, and a sickly yellow app^'aninci- H‘ts in. f also find 
that any of the Cinrhotut Si'ccirttfut that sliow.s any si^ii of thnv- 
ering or seedinij always die out. The remaining live Aarii'ties, 1 
may say, are in no way affect4“d. I am at pirsenl getting tin- 
baric off as quick n.s poMsible from the ilyinji in-es : but if it is tin* 
case that Mr. McTvor will visit tin* (’inclioiia gauh-ii hen*, I would 
propose that the dying trees should la* left so as he can s<“e the 
general static of the plantation, ami In* will he belter able to f<»rin 
on opinion what reafiy is the cause of 1 lie trees dying out. 



The special convspondent of the Imliw Ihuhi .\'e/c.-f with tin* 
Chittagong column of the Jmshai lO.xpedilion, mentions in his 
letter, that on the line of iiiarcli from the Tow roiig lvlan;» \ovlli, 
tea, growing wild, is to be found, lie haw sent us a ^pt eiiueii leaf, ! 
which, on examination, anpi'ars to la* somewdnit longer and nar- 
rower than the leaf of tin* ordinary < ulli\at(’(l plant ns sec'n in ' 
Assiun. The specimen however lias the serrated edge of tin- t4'a 
plant, and there cun be no doubt about the correctin ss of our cor- 
respondont’s conclusion that the h*af fniwvavdeil of tlie lea 
species, and that the t«*a plant is iiKligenniH in the ]oea]ii\ indi- 
cated . — Indian 


From an English paper we e.vtract I he follow jny [laram’aph mi 
the chemistry of tea : — 

“ Zollor, ill Liebig’s “ A mialeii," nIiou ^ that t Ilf ^/</f nl tea lf.i\ fs m.iy Im 
detoriuincd by the iiniilysis el tin- ii'ih. ^'eiing leas « ", <>1 >>hu b all tin- !»< -i 
cotiNii)!, ciMitiiiii large aiiieiintH ef petn'^h aixi pliespbei ir .leiil, of ulmli 
eonstitlieiits tliu older leaves are eoniparati\ elv dfneifFil, w hilf lln-v !•< toinr j 
richer witli age in time and Niliiai. In the ]iraelieal e\.nnin:Uion ot t«;i, 
therefore, there is a very simple guide, >11011 polash and plio'^lilioi u- acid, 
with little liiiie.iiid silien. iudieati- g«iod lea; the n vetsu t<a 'J'lu- a"li 
of a Nimpb- of young tea grown iii the liiuuilax a" .luiouut' d tn rrOA, 
grains lH‘r eeiit., and it coiitaiiieil in liHi |iails <•! p()ta"h, 1 lil ot lime 

4*38 of oxide of iron, 4‘35 «»f silie.i, and l b.').'* of phosphoiie ,'U-id On 
these data, the analysis of the ash may aWo be employe<l lo dft< «'t the adid 
teration of lea with spent or exhiuwted b-a\e" Khmu the ".mie ".imple of tui 
4-04 per cent, of theine was obtained, and lit'T ot juutfiiu* euiupoiiud".” — 
Indian StaU‘:iniaH. 


The following reimirlcs on tho lea dUtricts of A.-^.miih an* taken 
from tho Indian Obserrer : — 

“ Active enquiry is, we hear, being made in A***<.vm and tin- iu)rth-ea*-teni 
tea districts generally as to the ooiulitiuii <if the ^^a'^te laiid>4 gi anted niid* r 
the leasehold riile>. (lovermuent is, it is said, delenniin d to resume in .-ill 
cases where the stipulations as to eleariug and teelanuilion base nut been 
carried out. There have uiuloubtedly been great abuses iindei tluM- nilis, 
Ijiirge tracts of cuimtry were taken ii|i by hind-jol>bers uho have iieiiln-r liad 
flic capital nor the intention to enltivate tlieiii. Theio laii indeed be little 
doubt that during the ‘ tea mania* land was ri-ekles>ly gi\'en aw.i\ m ev4Ty 
direction. Evt‘n the local olHcers were oarrieil away b\ fin* exeiiemeiit. 
eaich thinking to develop his district into a im'W (Toshcii. If aiiyoni* can 
ri-mcily this state of things so late in the dav, .Mr. Campbell is the man. 
We see .so much well-directesl ciierg}' in Jiis revenue adiiiiiiistratioii «»f 
Assam, that w»- are disposed to regret the severance j»f that proxiuee from 
Bengal just as the Lieutenant-Governor's poiiey regarding it is Inking siiape. 
At the same time we trust that in dealing with the question, Mr. GiunplieU 
will take care that no Injury is done to hnnajide planters. 'I'lie tea interest 
is just recovering from the crisi** of ItfOO, and pron\is4*,s to Is* ns profitable 
a brunch of imliistry ns any (lie country fMi.ssesses. B'c ."Innild l«* sorry U> 
aw its prngreas eheck«sl in an\ way by 11 want of liln>nility on f/ir* jmrt of 
Croverniiieiit. 7’fiere exists sinjiewtiere, wc understand, a \ahiabi(* juipci on 
the revenue system of Assam, drnwn up by Mr. C'aiii/»bell ^^llrn on lour last 
rains. Will he not luake it public 


T K \ C UI.TI VAT! O .V. 

A Bomba y newspaper says: — Heiro is good nows for Punjab 
tea-plantm-s. 1 setters have been received at Cabul (so says a cor- 
re.spoiident) from Turkistnn by merchants, stating that the Pun- 
jab hill tea had Isnui found so far superior to China toa in Bokhara 
that people had ceased using the latter ; the price of the former 
liad comsequcntly risen very considorably. The Oabid merchanta 
lind therefore instriicled their agents to buy up aU the hill tea that 
could be procured at Lburitsur . — Colmnbo Observer. 


TUF: TKA-xn.VBE OF foumoba. 

Tjhk i&hiiul of Formosa bears unmistakable evidence of a vol- 
caiiu* origin. This is particularly noticeable in the northern portion, 
wln*r4* there are iiuiny extinct volcanoes, the steep sides of which 
an* favourite .•-spots for tea-planting. In ninny places the Chinese 
have*, with great patience and skill, levelled the rugged masses of 
lava and formed lerraee.s, wliich they keep covered with earth 
hrought ill .Mmill baskets, on men s heads, from the plains. Tho 
u*H-tiiidt* of I-’orimwa i.s cjitirelv confined to the northern ports, 
ami nearly all the ti*a grown in island is exported to tho tbiiU'd 
Sfiit4‘s or Australia. With the exception of very poor people, the 
inhabitants use an ini]>orted article, brought from Poo-choo-foo. 
Th«‘y give 110 reason for this, l^*yond “ that they have always done 
HO,” from which it may lie inferred that custom,' more than the 
.superior quality of the Chine.se ten, has caused them to overlook 
their own article . — Frank Iji^dica Hlaetratcd Xcirspitper, 


TTIMALAY.V TE.\. 


(by T. /.OELLJ-m.) 

Tuf: May nuinbov of the Atimtlvn dcr Cbemir and Pharmavie 
(Muitaiiis the result of an in'lercsling investigation onHiaialaya Tea, 
hy 'i’ll. Zo(*lh‘r, which is of considerable value. 

'rin* author liegins by stating that the opinion that tho differ- 
ent .*<ovts of tea are derived from various .species of tho tea-plant 
had !H*eu refuted by Siebold, and more completely still by For- 
tune's iiupiiries. Black and green lea are botli derived from Then 
sntfnsisy and the niau> varieties of tea in the trade are not pro- 
ducts of different plnnls, lail merely ri'sults of di(Terence.s in eli- 
insite, cullivntiou, iiinl in tin* prejinration of the leaves, but, 
:ihovi* all, of age. Altliougli tho tea-ijlaiit ibself is hardy eiioiigli 
to hear cousiderabb* lluctnaiioiis in temperature, still the quality 
of the leaves greatly depends upon the .soil, cultivation, and, as 
staled just now, upon the age, while their preparation has no effect 
iiptui tlie ipiality, but only alti*rs the outward form. ZooUer had 
previously shown lliatwilli he(‘cli-lpa> es the eomposition of the n«h 
eon.stinitlv eluing4*s vvilli the age of dovolopineiit in the leaves, in- 
iir"miieii !«s ilu* umonnt of potash and pho.sphoric acid gradually 
d*‘eieases with i)rogre.ssiii;L'’ age, while lime and silica constantly 
im-vi'ase ir quantity. Taking tlii.s ob.scrvation as his basi.s, Zueller 
concludes Ilia I, if the qiuilil V of tea is in the in\(*rse ratio to the 
age of tlu* Icave*^, tin- analy.scs of the ashes of it mu.st enable us 
ti> delori'iMu* the age, and i-on.sequeutly the quality. A high per- 
centage o| potash and pliosphorio acid with little lime would indi- 
(-ale a voting tea, or a .superior quality ; while, on tho other hand, 
miii-h lime and little pota.sh would be the chttracteristic.s of an 
irift*rior quality. The author snccc ded in obtaining some samples 
of lliinahiMi tea, colleeted when vtu'v young-, and tho analysis 
qiiiti* bore out his aniieipalion. These leaves had been gathered 
very early, ihe lanceolate form wa.s not quite developed, they were 
of a liiu* i>bn-k colour, and pnaliiced with hot water the inost de- 
liealo aroma. 

The analysis gaM*. 4*ffo per rent, of water, and per cent, of 
aslu'.s, containing much potash and phosphoric acid, and little lime, 
boiling water extracted 3t>'2() p«*r cent., of which 4’01 per cent, was 
tln*ine. To senaratt* tin* alkaloid, tlie eelks of tlie loaves were 
romj)h*te]y broiven up bv maceration with concentrated sulpliuric 
aei4l : the acid was then neulmh'zed hy moist hydrated oxide of 
lead, and the mass repeatedly extracted with alcohol ; the alco- 
holic extract was treated with animal cliarcool, and after filtration 
sUnvly evaporated, 'when mo.st of the theine separated in shining 
silky lu^edles. 

I'liTlber evanoration did not yield anymore ciystals, because the 
sugar formed by tho action of sulphuric acid upon ci»ll\ilose inter- 
ft*red, and made the solution too syrupy ; tho rest of the theine 
■WHS therefore sepamted by other. 'I’be alcoholic extract on stand- 
ing over-iiight deposited cj-ysfals, which Liebif^ took for iheohro- 
mine ; although tiie iiiinutc*ness of the qiinniity prevented exAct 
detvnnimtion, the obseryafion is iiiiportout, as the presence of 
theobromine in tea had not before been shown. TJie nitrogen in 
the ton leaves amounted to C*38 per cent* 
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The complete analyses of the different constituents showed the 
folio wingr I'esults, viz : — 
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KKlpjirls of s.^hoft of the loaves are composed of .‘10-H2 parts of 
ashes of the exlmustcui leaves, and parts of ashes of the 

extract. 

The results lead lo the Ooncliision llinl Himalaya tea is qiiho 
equal to (he beat Chinese tea, but it iimst remain luulecidt d 
whetlier the psestmeo of theobromine ia accidental, or constitutes 
a distiiietion : the results aUo bear out the experieiici* of tea-phinf- 
ers, that the youiij^est leaves of the tea plant ^rive tiu* host quality. 

In the deteriiiination of the aj^’C of the leaves by aniilys<‘s (he 
ashes, the lunoimt p«itash must always be compared that of 

f diosphoric acid nml lime, because tlie older nlanf.s often show a 
li^h percentag:o of potash if grown on soil rich in potash salt, but 
file nmomit of lime and jdiosphoric acid invariably decreases ac- 
cording to the age. 

lleiiuirkable and cliaructeristic of the ashes of tea is the huge 
quantitv of iron and manganese. The effect of iron in the infu.si<»u 
of tua un0i the vital functions has boon noticcul by Liebig in bis 
(Chemical Letlers, and the importance of iron in vegetable life is 
well known, wher(‘as that of manganese has not > et been ascertained. 

Ill making iiifusion.s of varion.s samples, they show a diffenuice, 
inasmuch as (ho bt*st tea was most readily exhausted. 'J'ho com- 
ponent parts of the ashes arc dissohed indifferent proportions; 
chlorine almost entirely, potash very considerably, lime, magne.-ia 
and phosphoric ticid, but slightly. Ybe different solubility affords 
a ready means to distinguisli exhausted leave's from not exhausted 
ones ; and this may be of practical importance, as cxliaiistcd lea 
is often niudo iiji and brought again into the trad<‘. 'riu* as}i<"< 
e.xhausted leaves contain but little potash, hut much of the 
ahoAe-namod in.soluhle substances. 

In veferenco to the action of tea upon the liunian system, the 
author again points to the riclinc'ss in potash, the iinjairtance of 
which ill nutrition has been demonstrated by Keimm'rich s exp<Ti- 
nients. Jhit as the infusion of tea contains hut little phosphoric 
acid the alkali is enabled to r(»nvcrt the acid pln)sphates of our 
food into less acid ones, i. c., into tho.se which act as solvents of in- 
sciliihle albumen, and wJiich form part of the normal coiidition.s of 
blood. 

Hot water de-sohes .‘l oO per cent, of nitrogf'u ; tea contains (01 
per cent, of tliciiie, equal to 1-7-5 percent, of nitrogen ; the differ- 
ence in nitrogen, namely 21 I per c<int. is, according to iVdigot, part 
of caseinc, and c»>rrc.sponds to IIV7 per cent, of caseine, a quantity 
sulliciciiUy largo to play an important part in tlie process <»f nutri- 
— Vhnniitwcutk'al Journal and Transnctioiu. 


COFFEE. 

- — 

A j*L\NTixo coiTOspondeiit, writing from the vicinity t)f Kandy, 
takes an unMcces.sarily gloom viewof Loffco pru.>p(’cLs at the prcsmi 
moiiu'nt; he says; — “Leaf disease is very bad, and the next tlirec 
months will open our eyes as to wdiat ifio fnluro of old esUiles is 
to be. To anyone about to invest in (h)ffee, 1 should gi\o INiiicb'o 
adxice to tho.sV about to marry." — Ceylon Thnea, 


A J*r. IN Ti\G correspondent, dating tho 20th Juno from ihh dis- 
trict, 8a> -« : — Here aa elsewhere crops, I am sorry to say, turn out 
sliort of i'ven our vei’y moderate estimates. As a rule cstjites are 
well on in work and in capital order, with perhaps one nr two ex- 
ceptions easily accounted for. I hear one of our oldest, indeed I 
mav say the oldest planter in the district, has discovered that the 
leaf disoa-se is beginning to shew itself in tho bean. \V c are all 
anxiously awaiting the onw'ard progreas of tlie rail from Peradenia, 
and if, ns is said, tho contractor will enable us (o get our crop.s 
a wav ti-oni (himpuld by the end of this year, wo will vote him a 
jolly ifood follow. Weather fine and quite in favour of the forth- 
coming bloasom, for w hich we shall soon be Jookinf ^, — 

7 )'?nes. 


C KVK roFKKR. 

.VccoiiDi.vG to Natal advict s, tlie coffee crop in tliat coiuitry 
was estimated at 1,000 tons. Planters are said to be full of hopes 
in the future, and were convinced that, “ with careful cultir^ion 
niid piiidcnt clmici* of loc.ilily, the cntci*prisi* is a reii^^neiiitive IM 
w<‘ll ns an <‘u.s\ and pleasant one.” ^ cry likely, but let ihoiu'wait 
iiiiiil they g‘‘t I he leaf tli.scnse amongst their properties ! — Ceylon 
Timcft. 


LKAK DJSKASH. 

l»niu SiH, \s .inyiliiiig relating to our new pest, “ Loaf niBoaw*,” iniiJ»t 
!»:• intt u-<liiig tt> yoii, I will toll you whut 1 ri'nlly iiaw of it in Dimbooln 
'Pile plaeos lip liiTi- i|o iiol look .MO kidly, hut thou then* are crops' I.esf 
ih>ortM»* too whore it luis appear<’(l i.<i veiy had, nin! nut only is tho typ*? of 
it h.-re -i'* rKowhoro, hut it also taki-H .noither form; tho leaf not 
spottoil lint half of it Inirnt clouii thrnugli, n.s tin iitrh srorclu'd. 

'Pin- young phnvi, hooiii all lliat one r(»uld wi**!!, Imt the old Imnd.s are 
Loooiniiig anxious aitoiit fiituro supply of luhour, more es|>cciully as not 
onl\ is .1 largo iraet of hiinl ooiuiiig into hearing within a year or so, hut 
tin* land to ho planted iqi will alone doinaiid a largo iueroaso in the foroo of 
eoolios. 1)0 \oii know tin* allit tide of sonio of tlio last loU of land sold was 
an inueli as (i,tH>i_) fn-l tlii.s-on our side is far too higli fur (.!off«*e, even if 
Jack I*‘rost does not hav soiin thing to say to tiieui. — Ceylon Timex, 

.laiiuary loth. 'rnAVKi.LJia. 


c'oi FKi-; ciJiir\(i. 

lIoM'KVKR ‘ilrangi* it mny appear under the c ire urn stall cos of 
I uiiiismilly .sliorl cl•(»J).s, it is nevertiu'le.ss the case that during (he 
I pre.senl sciiMin Parclinimt ( 'offee Jnis been received in (\)lombo in 
I a mueli welter stale than in jm\ pievimis year. TIu' extra cost of 
' curing under sucli cipeiniistances i.s fell by preparers very niate- 
I rinllv, \Ne Know of 1 ‘archtiienl Inning in nuiiiy cases been exposed 
I on llie hiirheLMii* in t’olomho for , 'retell da> s before it con bl be 
' jiliiertl iirnbu* tlie ]M eler, a stall* of ibing.s wbieh (lertainly could 
■ not lia\e improved the (jinilily of the parcels in qm*stion. (JolToo 
i ( hirers in ( 'oloinho lia\ e frequently 1 lie great i>st dilliciilty in pn?- 
I sening parehrncrit^ from damage during cloudy weather in tho 
j early months of crop season, by reason of the large quantities of 
j wet coffee hurried down to them and which rapidl}" accii mil lutes 
I in their stores. 

1 if managers of estates ■^^ou1d in the matter of despatch, oct more 
I in eoneert with tlieir Colombo Agent, it would lie In ibo ad- 
vantage of all parties : they may, and no doubt ah*, often put (o 
I smne incon\ enn'nee in wt*t di.slriets, by tbe accumuJiilioii of uii- 
I cun d p.irehnient in their estate store.s, hut thi‘y will not mend 
I matters if they Ini.slen tlu-ir ( 'offee to Colomijo Stores, already 
choked with ])arehnient in a similar condition, besides which (hey 
j should n'nieinher how much extra li.iilway freight they pay by 
! .sending down Coffee, containing a large jicrceiituge of water.-— 
j Cryloii Tiincn, 


Tuv. Banyalore remarks Surely no cultivaiimi was 

ever so tormenting as coffee planting. It is not Jong- since thn 
l)Ug wa.s looked upon as tho fo ns ef ortyo tnnU b) the coffee plants, 
and everybody xvas up in arms t«j get rid of tho pest. Now the 
coffee leaf di'^ea.'^e lias started up nml will probably drive soiim 
coffee planters frantic. The wnr.st of it is that no oin* ieejiis to know 
the cau.se of it. Drought lias been a.ssigned as the cause, but jii 
phu-e?v where there has Is'en rain enougli, acres have been troubled 
with it. Wben .'^ome very hoi weatln'r set in llie attacked loaves 
<li\»ppe(l f.n, leaving no .sign of tlie disease. This bos been cor- 
rtibonited with refereiiei* to anol her di.st riel, xvhich had suffered 
.M'vep’Iv from wet w’eallier, and tlie trei'.s gradually improved 
tiu* dry weather snei*e('d»*d. (.ha* planter has snggeslcd that it is 
cjiu«ied hv tin* exteji'-ive n-^e of artiiieial manure, and cspeciiillv 
by (fast: the tields manured w’ith thi.s Juiving- caught it first 
and .suffered mo.M, pari of the estate did not suffer at all. In flat 
Oppo.-silioii to thi.s theory aiiollu r w riter say.s that cstatew which Inivu 
never had anv iNanuve applied to tlu‘m have suffered severely. 
Manuring could neM«r originate tin* di.sea.se, thougli itiiiigfiL 

be intro<luced through the medium of luamire. Tho disoiu»o is 
said to bl* a well-marked fungii.*-, ami not a mere degeneration of 
tho tissues of tin* eoffi*e tree. It i.^ an imh-pendent growth, 
deriving- it.s sustenani’o from tin* jiiice.s of the coffee tree. It is 
widely projiagiiicd bv means of its sjaires, wJiicb are light enough 
to ho carried long distanc{*s by the wind. From this it is difficult 
to MUg-gest anv remedy for stopping the pe.st. As the spores arc 
fed upon by the larxa of a .-pecit's of tly-, it is thought that it may 
tend to de.stroy the spores as fast as they arc ]>roduced. Nothing 
i.s knoxvii of the way in wddeh the coff(*e w*as lirst infe.sted, but it 
is Huppos«*d tlmt it affected sonn* of ilu« indigenous plants, and 
iheiiee found its way into tin* cullixaled coffia*. Perhaps tho 
best wav is to be part ieii la r as to the vig-oiir of tho young plants, 
and tho seeds. 'I his seems to be the only barrier available against 
(he h/jg-htijjg- effects of this fungus. Jt js a pity too that planters 
should be thus tmtnlixvd at a time when coffee prospects are 
biightcning-. 
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A coRBKSPONDENT of the Madras Mail writes : — “ The cultiva- 
tion of coffee has already proved eo ruinous to many of those who 
mshed to open up the resources of this Presidency for their own 
and their country’s good, that an invasion of a fresh enemy and 
drawback may well-nigh be its coup de grace. What is tho * leaf- 
discos^; wb«t causes it, and what is effectual in banishing it from 
an estate I The result of it is, that trees affected by it have not a 
leaf on them, and all the young wood dies. The disease is sup- 
posed ("a mere conjecture) to have been brought on by the late 
unusually long monsoon. It appears as a tiny black speck on the 
bock of the loaf, and by evening pervades the whole leaf, which tums 
hlack and drops from the tree during tho night. When examined un- 
der a microscope, it seems to be a kind of black fungus. Is this the 
last of the cheerful trio of B’s — bug, borer, and bliglit — that one’s 
fiiends talk so gliby about after one has invested savings, the 
sweat of one’s brow,*in coffee. I think it must be. Leaf-diaease ! 
Nothing was said about it in the prospectus of our company, though 
intending shareholders were assured that this estate was peculiarly 
favoured in having escaped both bug and borer. The shares w'ere 
issued at lOO rupees each, and fell at once on a rumour of ‘ hug' 
to 3d, but the shareholders, re-assured by a ‘ bumper-crop,’ treated 
it as a hum. In tho following year, tho borer maue sonic havoc in 
the estate, and shares fell to 25 and 2ff ; while this year, with the 
blight^ and nntliing but leaflesa sticks visible as fur as the eye can 
reach, shares are quoted at 5 rupees, with no buyers, in the open 
market. A few have been saleable at this price to some specula- 
tive natives, but to induce them to allow the transfer to their 
names, it has been uece.saary for the seller to make them an ad- 
vance of Rs. 4-15-0 in cash. As a shareholder I, of course, was 
able to procure a sample of last year’s crop, and wishing to satisfy 
myself as to the quality of our brand, 1 gave a small parcel to niy 
boy with particular instructions not to roast it black out to hrotni 
it nicely. Imagine my horror, in reply to my enquiry, if it was 
ready, when my boy informed me — * J)one Brown, 8ar h'” Was he 
laugning at my beard ? Bid he too know the name of our com- 
pany P Every' tale should have its moral. The moral of this 
little episode, in the life of one hasting to be rich, is stick to govem- 
mmit paper ^ if only at 4 per cent. Distnist all schemes which offer 
10, 15, or W per cent, on tho venture, and turn a deaf ear at the 
outset to those which prophecy smooth things, even to 50 per cent.’, 


MR, tytlkh’h thkoeies of cycles, &c. 

(Ceylon Observer.) 

Dbab Sir, — I have a great respect for Mr. Ty tier’s opiniou on 
most subjects, but in this one of wet cycles’’ and seasons out of 
joint” he may be somewhat mistaken. For instance he says that 
when we have dry cycles, human and other animal life prospers, 
whereas at that time, vegetable life is exposed to disease, cScc., 
whereas, when there are good crops, witli vegetation healthy, and 
everything seed-bearing we lind for animal life * * all the ills hu- 
man life is subject to.” The years 18(U) and 1807 were particular- 
ly dry years in Ceylon, and both Natives and Europeans suffered a 
great deal from fever and other complaints, tluj natives particular- 
ly so. In wet seasons it is generally understood the country is 
healthier, I have heard old planters say that the elimute used to 
be much wetter 15 or 20 years ago than it is now, <)r has been for 
sometime back. If it was so much wetter befoVe the planting 
period the climate must have been almost unendurable. As to 
leeches, if Mr. Tytler will come up to Diiiiboola we will give him 
leeches to his heart’s content iu tue juuglcs, but as the coffee is 
generally so clean very few will be found there. Ecech-gaiters 
are as essential in the forests of Dimboola as they ever were, to 
those who arc afraid of being bitten. I have seen a few of our 
planters suffering from these bites at the present time. The reason 
why the leeches have disappeared, is doubtless btscause (here is no 
place for them to conceal themselves in the coffee, imw that es- 
tates ai*e kept so much cleaner than formerly, and tho heavy jun- 
gle having all been cut down in tho neighbourhood of the older 
districts. As for land-slips after heavy rain, was there not one on 
the railway recently ? And they may ho seen in the roads up- 
country, though not to the same extent, simply be.’ause the road- 
makers are more careful in back-sloping aud back-draining. 

India has been in a chronic state of famine from tlie earliest 
times, and probably will be again, unless wise laws and the spread 
of education enlighten the natives as to the benelits to bo derived 
from the constructiou of tanks and irrigation works. 

The coffee tree does not send its roots so deep into the ground 
as to reejuire such teirific deluges of rain as Mr. Tytler anticipates 
are coming upon us, rain that would tear and rip up the ground 
to a depth far below what is required for the sustenance aud life 
of a small coffee tree. Sea Captains’ ideas with regard to Ceylon 
are that it is an Island blessed with very gentle showers, and I 
remember rather surprising one by telling him of the heavy rains 
we sometimes have in the interior. So soon ns ships get as far 
south as Galle, they think their troJible.s over. Lieut. Maury’s 
theory of the monsoons, if I recollect rightly, not having the lj<»ok 
by me, is that tho immense deserts in the interior of Asia get heat- 
ed up, cauwng an immense vacuimi, towards which tho vapour 


clouds on the north side of the equator are attracted, causing the 
south-west monsoon. This vacuum being filled, the cold air again 
rushes back towards tho equator, causing in turn the north-east 
monsoon. This theory is sustained by the fact that the south- 
west monsoon begins far to the north first, and works its way 
downwards, not, as many suppose, rising in the neighbourhood of 
the equator, and working its way upwards. The qiiantity of rain 
that falls here may depend upon tho greater or lesser quantity 
that may have descended before it reaches Ceylon, ana hence 
perhaps the variableness of our south-west monsoon rains. 

The oldest districts of tho Island have liad their day, #nd done 
good service, and it is scarcely fair to lay the blame on the clerk 
of the weather, if they wont continue to give good crops, even 
although the trees are crammed from root to branch with Som- 
breorum. We must just trust to Him who says that while 
the earth remaineth seed-time and harvest shall not cease. — Yours 
truly. S. S. W. 

9th December 1871. 


PRIZES FOR COFFEE. 

A CORRESPONDENT widtes as follows: — “ The well-meaning 
Committee of the Agri-IIoriicultural Society have again 
offered a prize for the best sample of coffee, the produce of the 
Madras Presidency, or of Mysore, Coorg, Travanco^, or Oochin. 
Now I do think this is altogether a mist^e. What possible good 
do the Committee expect to follow. It is right on the part or the 
Government to offer every resunable and proper encouragement bi 
so important an industry as coffee planting, but this indiistry has 
advanced far beyond the stage at which a prize sucli as is now 
offered can be of any benefit. The Committee invite competition 
from planters in every different climate and circumstance embraced 
bj the extensive coimtry stretching from Gopalpore to Cape Como- 
rin. The difference in the quality of the coffee produced in the 
various districts are well known, and it is absurd and futile at this 
time of Ja^ to ask the owner of a low-lying estate, say in Wynaad, 
to send his coffee to compete with the produce of tlie flbh lands 
of Mysore. In the infancy of coffee cultivation some good might 
liavo resulted from bringing together the coffees from all different 
coffee-gniwing districts in tlie country, and affording planters an 
opportunity of making comparisons under the stimulus of a prize 
for excellence ; but it is useless at this time of day to offer such 
inducements. If the Committee persist in giving the prize is, I 
believe most people who know what cofiee planting is wiU agree 
with me that (he prize will be altogether thrown away, I would 
suggest to the (’ominittee and the Government that if they really 
wish to reward a coffee-planter for merit in the exercise of hiis 
emailing, they slioiild depute a person of experience to 
visit the cofl>»e estates throughout the countiy, examine into the 
mode of working, and all the details of the cidtivatiou, and the 
Hfter-pro(iesses of curing, &c., and empower him to present a prize 
to the Manager who is found to have his estate in the best order, 
who manages his coolies best, malces tho most of the money cn- 
trusU'd to him for working, has the largest yield with reference to 
locality, and the best coffee. I may also suggest to the Goveni- 
inent that something may bo done to encourage coffee-planting 
and increase the revenue, if the ambassador I have proposed should 
have the pmver also of presenting a prize to the Public Works 
Department Tor a road in the coffee districts properly looked after, 
a bridge properly constructed and croditablv maintained in a pas- 
sable condition, and a police or other public building fit for the 
purpose it was constnicted for. Tho prize offered should bo large. 
Far better for the Govemment to looK to the proper and efficient 
expenditure of the public money in the communications through 
the coffee district, than to throw however little of it away on this 
Agri-llorticiiltiiral prize. 

“ Tea-growing is still in the experimental stage in this Presi- 
dency, and tJie prize offered for it is not open to any strong objec- 
tion ; but 1 shall be glad t/j know what good is to bo done by the 
prizes for Westeni Guiitoor, Coimbatore, and Tinnevdly cotton and 
Indigo. They are possibly new pi-oducts to the Agri-Horticul- 
lural Committee, but I trust I shall not surprise these worthy 
gentlemen too much by assuring them that tliey have been long 
known to the traders of this Presidency, who nave some better 
encouragement for obtaining good quality than this prize.” 

THE FUNGUS ON TUE COFFEE-TREES. 

(Ceylon Observer*) 

The following is an extract from a letter of Mr. Thwaites, of 
Peradenia, to a correspondent ; — ‘ I wish people who publi^ that 
tho coffetj-leaf disease is attacking other plants would send me 
specimens. They ai-e doubtless deceived by appearances not well 
investigated. 1 have not yet been able to aetect the identical 
disease upon any other plant but coffee — not even on Lcora. I 
thought I had found it on Puvetta Indica a few days ago, but my 
pocket microscope had proved it to be quite another thing, though 
m ^ueral impearance venr like. The wild assertions some peome 
make would be amusing if they wore not more or less misleamng 
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And iniflchieToua.* — We are indebted to {k pkatio^ correspondent 
who aent home a couple of coifee leaves affected with the desease, 
for the following interesting report made by Mr. Oochran and Dr. 
Muter, whose names are fainiliw to us as contributars to the ^ Food 
Journal Associated with Dr. Muter of the South Tendon 
School of Chemistry and Pharmacv, 1 examined the leaves by his 
fine microscope, first with a low inch) power. The blight re- 
sembled a crystaline deposit on parts of the suiface. A higher 
power displayed a dense mass of fungoid growths, havii^ a yellow- 
ish, greenish hue. I afterwards scraped off a portion of the blight 
on a glass slljle, moistened it with a drop of distilled water, covered 
it wiUi a th^l glass disk, and subjectea the object to the J\th inch 
power, the highest in practical use. The ilppearance presented was 
that of kindly-shaped cells, having serratea ed^^s of a greenish, 
yellowish hue. At the first exaiuiiiation, Dr. Muter sug^sted that 
this blight miglit be the pollen wafted from some parautic plant, 
and adhering to the coffee leaves, had undergone fermentation on 
them. After discussing the subject thoi*oiig]ily, we agreed that 
from whatever source derived, the blight was a true fungoid 
growth. It might be well to ascertain Uierefore, whether or not 
there is any extensive waste land adjoining the coffee plantations 
producing weeds having a greenish, yellowish fiower ; to watcii 
what wind was likely to carry the pollen in Die direction of the 
coffce-plant ; then to interpose a barrier of bamboo, cocoanut, or 
oUier coppices, so 'as to interrupt tlie flight of the minute orga- 
nism if the wasti^ land cannot be reclaimed. — William Coclimn, 
M. n, A. tt. — 3rd Nov. I87l.* 


CEYLON COFFEE SOILS! 

TKe foUmomf/ rmdU 7vere ohtahml in the anttlijHea of these soi/s, bu 
• Dr, AugiUtue Voeicker, KM.S., CoMultimj Chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Socielg of linglarul, 

Loolc Condera ^ 

100 parts of this soil, dried previous to mialyses at :J12 ® Fr. in 
order- to expel aU accidental water, and to admit of comparison 
with the composition of other soils, which were all dried at 212 ® 
before the anmyses, contained : — 


Organic matter (losN oil to rodneNH) . 1201 

Oxide of Iron 8'«9 

Aliimiiiu 04 

Siilpluito of lime 17 

Carbonate of lime VMS 

M'ligneida , . ’H2 

P}to«pliorIc acid .. •;jo 

PoUaIi .. . -i;; 

Soda .. . ’17 

Iiittolublo ftilicious mutter 


lOO'Oi) 


This is a rich, dark-coloured coffoe-soil, very superior to the 
majority of Ceylon coffee-soils, which have been brought under 
ray notice from time to time. 

It is rich in organic matter and contains appreciably more 
phosphoric acid than most soils on which coffee is gi’own. 

I have no doubt it will maintain its fertility for a succession of 
years without manure, but would recommend an oceasic^al manur- 
ing with a view of preserving and possibly increasing its fertility, 
rather than to exhaust it by continual croppiiiiar without manure. 

On this Soil poonac, especially castoi'-oil poonac, which is 
greatly more valuable as a manure than cocoanut poonac will bo 
of the greatest use to the coffee trees, and I would recommend 
the use of castor-oil poonac on this soil, in preference to all other 
manures as likely to yield the most profitable return. 

W. M. L, 

Loole Condera L. 0. fi. 

100 ports of this soil dried at 21^® Fr. contains : — 

Orgsnlo matter 
•xTde of 1 


Oxide of Iron 
Alumina 
SulpliAte of lime 
CarbonAte of lime 
ICaimeiila 
PlM^horlcoold 
otaA 


Fota^ 

Soda 

Inttoliible sllldoiu matter 


71 


10000 


Although this soil has the appearance of a good coffeo-soil, the 
receding analyses shows that it is extremely jpoor in all the more 
important mineral elements which enter Umrohr into the composi- 
tion of coffee. It will be noticed particu&rfy that it oont^s 
merely taraoee of phosphoric- acid and but very little potash and 
soda. It nmreover contains much oxide of iron in a state of pro- 
toxids;; which imparts a peculiar dark colour to the land, and indi- 
cates that it is imperfectly aerated. This probably is due to ihe 
nature of the sub-soil, which probably is not well drained. 


I 1 do not find anything decidedly mjurioua in this soil, and can 
I well understand that the trees do not grow satisfactorily and yield 
a poor crop, for of all mineral constituents of coffee, phosphoric 
acid and potash are by far. the most important, and the s^ con- 
tains scarcely any of these vauluable fertuiung mattox^ 

The contrast, in the composition of the soils No. 3 and No. 5, is 
very striking to anyone who understands what intimate lektioa 
there is between the stores of phosphoric acid and potash in the 
soil, and the healthy development of the ti'ees which are grown 
upon it. 

The amount of phosphoric acid in good soils seldom exceeds 
*20 per cent., and nonce *30 os the percentage of this acid in the 
soil No. 3, has to be regarded os unusually liigh, and that in No. 6 
soil as very small and altogether insufiicieiit to meet the require- 
ments of the coffee trees. The same remark applies to the defi- 
ciency of potash in No. />, 

Unless this soil is heavily manured with matters abounding in 
phosphate of limo and potash, it will never grow good coffee. 
Belore incurring the expense of applying bono-mauure in conjunc- 
tion with potasli-snlts, fertilizers whidb naturally suggest them- 
selves for increasing the fertility of soil No. «, I would suggest 
to stir up the sub-soil without however biinging any to tlie sur- 
face, and mainly >vith the view of improving the drainage of tlie 
surface soil and admitting tlie air more freely into it. 

Roole Cmulera Soils marked Nos, J, 2, 3J, and 4. 

Only partial analyses were made of these 4 soils, chiefly with 
a view of compaiing the relative proportion .of organic matUu* 
in them. 

The following are tlie results of this oxaiuinaiion > 


W.AT.L. W.M.L. W.M.L. W.M.L. 
L. C. 1. L. C. 2. L. C. aj. L, C. 4. 


Or^uitc matUn* .. . 
OxiilcM of inm and 

10-30 

11-41 

7-63 

8-93 

nliiniiiia 

Cftrbonnto and aiiI- 


11-82 

18-32 

20 -dt 

ptiuto of lirno .... 

•81 

•73 

•83 

None 

Magnesia and Aluton 
Inioliible Hilicioiii 

111 

•K4 

•.S4 

•17 

matter 

rr.MW 

72-11 

72-98 

70-29 



100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

lOU-Ot) 


No. 1, as far os I con judge, is likely to be a good coffee soil. 
No, 2 contains rather more organic matter than No. l,anda 
great deal more than No. ;3J and No. 4 and No. o, but not so 
much n^i No. 3. 


Although rich soils contain frequently much organic matter, 
there is not necessarily a clost^ and invariable connection between 
the amount of organic matter in different soils, and their relative 
fertility. Indeed some soils whicli do not contain more than 5 
per cent, of organic matter, bu( which abound in essential mineral 
plant constituents, I have found to yield good crops. Such soils 
geiiemlly liave a briglit red colour. Dark-coloured soils, when 
poor in organic matter invanably are infertile. On the other 
hand, if the dark colour is duo to the presence of organic matter 
m in nevvly-c-leared and burnt land, the soil is productive. ^ 

No. 4, it will be seen, contains no lime, and jirobably is much 
exliaiislcd by frequent croppings. 

For the more or less exhausted Loole Condera soils, I would re- 
commend the following artificial manure, which I have found in 
practice to answer remarkably weU. 

20 pariA of miirmti* of containing 80 ix*rooiit. pure niurJaU* of DotaAh- 

20 „ of hue bonc'dust. 


40 

20 


,, of HiipcrnlioMptmtc of lime, containing 2’* per cent, of Huluble 
phuNpliHtc 

of Milphute of niiimonia 


100 


About 3 cwts. of this manure will be a good dressing per acre. 

The preceding mixture is best prepared in England by miv well- 
known large manufacturer of artificial manures. It can be" made 
for about ilO a ton, and is far superior to any of the special coffee 
manures which are sold in the colonies at much liiglier price. In 
givingan order for. the manufacture of tho preceding artificial 
manure, I would recommend that a fairly drawn sample from the 
bulk, taken by an independent person, should be sent to me for 
analysis, in order tliat the purchaser may be assured that he obtains 
the constituents which enter into tlie compositions of this manure 
and the right proportions, and that ho obtams tho full value for the 
money he has to pay for the manure. 

Naranghena Soil marked 


This soil dried at 212 ® has the following composition : 


Organic matter 
Oxide of troiv 

Alnraina 

Sulphate of lime 

Carbonate of lime 

Magnesia 

Phosphoric acid a. 

Potash 

Soda 

Intolnble siUcious matter 


719 

•II 
•88 
•OS 
•09 
•44 
•02 
. 77-82 

100 00 


a 


t 
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Tills soil is not a bad coffee-soil, but it is somewhat exhausted in 
p}i(»splioric acid. The preceding artificial manure will suit it 
remarkably well, and 5 cwts. per acre, I have little doubt, will not 
only iiiaiiitain it in good condition, but will raise materially the 
produce, imd the increase in the crop will pay for the outlay in 
manure. 

Instead of o cwts. of the preceding mpures, 3 cwts. of it mixed 
with 4 to cwts. of p(K)iiac might be tried by way of comparison. 

As a rule, I do not recommend saltpetre as a ndmure for coffee 
trees, for the effects of saltpetre are very evanescent, and in a wet 
season the saltpetre is rapidly washed out of the soil. 

Potash, which is generally defined in Ceylon coffee-soil, is much 
better supplied in muriate of potash than in nitrate of potash 
(saltpetre) which latter moreover is a more expensive salt than 
muriate of potash. 

Bulla t Welle Sail, No, 1. 

100 paiis of this soil dried at 212 ® Fr., contains : — 


Organic matter 

OxTdc of Iron 

9-.H4 
.. 12-84 

Alumina .. 

. . 16*47 

Sulpliate of limp 

•47 

Magnesia . . 

•75 

PhoKivhorlo ueld 

•07 

PotONll 

•2fi 

Buda 

Insoluble kIIIcIous matter .. 

*2.3 

. . 59-67 


10000 


It will be noticed that this s<iil is poor in phosphoric acid and 
in potash. It contains no carbonate of lime, and abounds in 
alumina and oxide of iron. 

Coffee trees like a free-growing soil. The BuUatwelle soil No. 
1, appears to be Uio i*etentivo, and probably is a cold and wet soil. 
Pernaps it is not well drained. The surface of this soil should 
be well stinvd. 

A good manure for this soil is tin* following mixture : — • 

20 ijarti of of j>otnNh. 

20 ,, of fllK* iKiiiurdiHr. 

JIO „ of .Miiierplio^ulmfo. 

lo „ of of soda. 

ir> „ of HiilphatLM)f niiiiiiunm. 


100 


i to »') iH'i’ acre. 


Movfttenne Soils, No. 1 & No 2, 


following is tho composition 

of theso two 

soilfif driod 

® Fr. 

No. 1, 

No. 2. 

Organic mutter 

Oxide of iron . . 

7-oa 

13-13 

.. 100.5 

6 67 

Alumina 

.. 15-44 

6 01 

Sulphate nf II nu* 

Carbonate of lime 

. . -30 

-34 

None 

-.*15 

Magnesia 

.. -27 

-71 

Phosphoric acid 

.. .. -10 

•26 

Potarii 

•12 

•1.5 

Soda .. 

. . . . '0«i 

•12 

Insoluble sUIc1«mik matter 

. . 6(5-66 

73-27 


loo-OO 

100-fH) 


Ni». 1 differs greatly in composition from No. 2. 

It is much richer in oxide of iron and alumina, constituents of 
no special value tlian No. 2. 

On the other hand it is much poorer in organ k matter than No. 
2, and also in phosphoric acid and potash. 

No. 2 likewise contains more lime tlian No. 1, and altogether No. 
2 is still fertile, although rather poor in pota.sh, whereas No. 1 is 
evidently an oxliauatod soil which, however, may be greatly im- 
proved by appropriate manures. 

The following artificial manure will bo found serviceable for, 
reclaiming the fertility of No. 1 soil. 

as part* of muriate of pnta«ti. 
as of flno-bone dnst. 

35 .. of auperphtwptiale of lime. 

16 .. of Hiuphate of ammonia. 


100 

9 owU. per acre should he applied to the laud. 

For No. 2 soil Momtonue, I would recommend 4 cwts. per acre 
of the following mixture : — 


ao parts of muriate of potash, 
ao M of ftao bone-dust. 

40 .. of superphosphate, 

ao M of sulpluito of ammonia. 

Pendleton Snl No. 3. 

This s^ul dried at 212® has the following composition : — 


Organic matter 6-07 

Ojude of iron S*64 

Alumina 7*S6 

Sulphate of lime 'IT 

Carbonate of lime 101 

Ifagneala ^ .. ‘W 

Phosphoric acid .'Oa 

Potash '80 

Soda *06 

Insoluble slliolous matter 82*91 


It will be seen that tl^is soil ooataiiie hardly any phosphoric 
acid, and not much organic matter. It appears to he exhausted 
thoroughly of its i^hosphorio acid, and hence phosf h<»io manures, 
in conuunction ^ith organic manures, should be applied to it 
I would recommend for this soil an artificial manure compos*^ 
ed of : — 

28 parts of muriate of potaah. 

25 •• of bone-dust. 

36 „ of sapeiphosphate, 

16 „ of snlpbata or ammooia. 

5 owls per aore mixed with 4 owts, of oastor-oll poonao. 

Oona Adika Sod No, 14. 

This soil contains in 100 parts, when dried at 212* FV« 


Orxanlo matter 

Oxide of iron 

Alumina 
Sulphate of llmo 
Carbonate of lime . . 
liagnesla 
Phosphoric add 

Potaah 

Soda 

Insoluble siUdoiis matter 


1038 

7*04 

13'8e 

•11 

•48 

•88 

•06 

•30 


*03 

80 08 
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This soil is poor in phosphoric acid but otherwies a good 
coffee-soU, It should be manured with bone manures. 

The followmg artificial manure will suit this and similar land 
on the estate well : — 

36 parti of fine bone-dust. 

36 «« of superphosphate of lime 
16 ,, of muriate of potash. 

15 of sulphate of ammonia. 


100 


r» cwte. per arre. 


Speaking generally nearly all Ceylon coffee-soils are much 
improved by phosphoric manures, combined %vith salts of potash 
ana a moderate amoimt of sulphate of ammonia. Much however 
depend.<i on the relative proportions in which these matters are 
applied to the laud. The composition and character of the soils 
must regulate tlio composition of the manure best suited for a 
particular soil. 


MARKET REPORT. 


Londqx, 16^5 Jannari/ 1^72. 

Tea— T ho deliveries Jn Loudon, estimated for the vreek. were 8,019,9871bs., which 
Is an Incrwwe of 174,4H9nH. compared with the previous skutemeiit. 


SifoAK.— The nuu'ket Ik steady for medium ttud lower qualitieK, at j>reviou» 
prices ; good and fine dull of sale. 187 casks British West India sold : Jamaica. 
32k. 6d. : Demerara, 30 k , 0d. to 32s. 40 casks Demarara melado, at 24k. ; and S.OOO 
bags Mauritius, brown to low yellow, 2fl.K. IVI. to 31h. (Id. ; a Huiall isirt fln« 
cryKtttlise<l 37 k. (id. 3,200 IsigM MauritliiH were ofTeri'cl by auction, niid moKtIy 
I sold : low gray setups, 3ls. ; Hue grainy brown, 32s. (id. Bcflned dull of sale, biit 
I prices are supported, owing to the nmiul supply offering for sale. 


Coffee. market generally Ik less huoyant. At the (luction provious jirlces 
were about nwintained, although the parcels oftemi went off alowly. 2.50 cnskH 
SO bags Plantation Ceylon chiefly noIq : triage, Ac., (ids. (id. to 71k. ; small to low 
middling 74k. to 77s. ; middling to bold, 78s. fid. ti» 88.s. Qd. ; peal>orry, 84 h. fid. to 
H9s. 65') Ivogi Native Ceylon chiefly sold : good ordinary. 69b. fid. to 70h. : flue bold 
728. to 72 k. fid ; peaberry, 738. 210 caseH, 70 bags Coorg sold i triage «7s. to fiOs. fid. ; 
ordinary to fine ordinary, pale 72s. (kl. to 74s. 2fi0 cas(»B Naldoobatiim : trLigc and 
ordinary, 70k. to 72s. fid. ; low middling and middling, 76s. to 77b. ; bold, 81s. (M. to 
628. ICk) pivckugcs Mocha— ordinary green, 87s. fid to SSs. 130 bags ditmaged 
from MaiiritiuH, fifis. fid. to 67s. 160 bogs Guatemala, pale, fifis. fid. to tf7K. ; and a 
small part of 1,300 bogn washed Bio— go\ .1 ordinary 72s. ; middling, 76s. 100 bagn 
Honduras bought In at 71b..— Mies. 


Calcutta, 2nd February 1872. 

IifDiuo.— One Public Bale ha.s been held during the week, comprising 543 
cheats, which consisted for the most part of lota whlon had been previously bought 
In at former salM and rejected paroels ao that there is but little alteration in the 
quantity dlaiMsed of, the quantity sold up to date being very little more tlian 
91,000 maunds. There is still a little European to^oome forward, as tlterc are 
about 200 cliesta of the Gale mark, which^ue not expected to arrive for a few daj .s, 
on the arrival of which the season will close. There is no alteration to note in 
prices, which continue to be irregnlar. It Is probable that out-turn Season *71-73 
will total 94,000 maimds. 


IXDiAX Tea.— P ublic Sales held during the week comprised 1»968 chests ufferod, 
of which 1,907 chests were sold and tho remainder wlUidrawn : a portion of the 
latter however were disposed of privately after the sale. The Teas mostly were 
not of very desirable quality* and prices obtained were about on a par wiUi late 
rates. 


BrnruAL Blue,— Some 80 balsa of last ym3t*a llaiOh and Batov Bund held in 
Bpennlators’ bands since that time have reoeotly been taken off the market* bub 
with this cKoeptlon the oitiole tematoa to the same stagnant state that it hat done 
for months pate. The November Bond Is oomiiig to hand, and some 300 bales are 
available, but buyers and sellers cannot be temumt to terms as yet»althongh prtoes 
offered are f hUy eqnal to the e^valcat el qamiems in Immon, wbloh ore well 
kiwn to be noAnal. The bdaVy stM/held to londoib vis.. 7JIOO liales, has . 
enfirely shaken tbeoonftdenoe rt^Ptites to the ardote.— Tpwliata ^ 
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ORIENTAL RANK CORPORATION. 

lKc*oRP«iftATi;D vv Ro\4L Chabtxr, AOvb Arol Bl' 18 &I. 

TnW DpC^tltal, i;i,-'>oo.oo(i. Benorve Fiuid, jk:4*»4,000. 

Galontta Ajmsoj* 

Dipobitm. 

Donoflltfi of Bh. 500 and upwards are recoiTod for fixed porloda, tlio tonne for 
whion may he oeoer^nod on application at the offioo in Calcntta. 

Ko Interoat Is allowed on Cnnrent Depoatt Aooounts. 

KlCHAKOIb. 

The Corporation granta drafts on London pasmble at any term not exceotllng *1* 
Months. Cn Scotland and Ireluml payable on demand only, alao on the Bank a 
Agencies and Cinrespondents in Indio, Oeylmi, China, Manritins, Auatriilin, *u»d 
Now Zealand at the oxcliango of the day. 

Drafts are drawn for same of £1 and npwanla. 

Circular Notes of £ 10 , £ 20 , and £50 eacu, useful for travolleiH to any pait of the 
world, arealso inuod , . 

N. -It ifl requested that in all caaea of application for drafts, the Chnatlan 
name of the person to whom the money is t^i bu sent Mhoiild be given ; and If a 
tiisurlcd lady, her own C.’hristian name, not that of her Imeband, Is required. 

JOHN B. BCRYMOEOUIl, 

Calcntta, 1st February 1871. Agent. 

Bombay Agency. 

K\r IIANOE* 

T he CORI’ORATION tyrants Drafts on London on 

Demand and at from one doy to six montliM* sight, and Drafts on Scotland 
and Ireland demand, also Circular Nidus negotiable in Egypt, byrio, the 
Continent of Riirope, the Australian Colonies, Now Zealand, anil the Capo of 
Giiod Hoiio. , _ , 

Ni» Draft at six numths' sight is granted for a Sum under £o0. Bums under 
20/. are only drawnior on Dencand, 

COMMISaiOK, 

The rate of Commission chargeil »>>• this Agency on the purchase or wde of 
Govcrnnient Becurltios negotiable In lloinlxty Is one quarter*pcr cent., and on 
the collection of Bills one jier cent, and Postage* , , « , - 

The Corponitlon bikes charge i»f Guvonnneiit Paper. Hliarca in the Bank of 
Bombay, and other loctd Stocks, free i»f .til charges, and will draw Interest and 
Dividends on the same ns they fall due iju the f«»llowlng terms 

If to be remitted tlirough the CJoiixiration Wiihi»ut charge. 

If ti» bo i»ald in Indl.a, n Commission will be cliargoil of ... 1 per cent. 

On delivering Peciirltlcs out iif Hjifo cnstiKly ... i di». 

Honrs .»f buHlness 10 l«i 

Saturdays . . 10 ti» 1 

Bnndmy, 1st October 18C0, 

C HARTKKEI) MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 

JX)NDON, AND CHINA. 

Bombay Branch. 

The Dank grants Ih'ofU ]»ayrtble In Kmihunt, StofUnuf, nud hrkttnf, and In 
the principal Towns of all the Afuf/'tiNun C’oloiiies. 

Vu’t'i>ku Nott'H unil It tu rn 0 / Vt't tUl are also gnnited fur the use of Travellers In 
vhe EitnU outlie and t<i Hotojtt' overland 

The Bank purchases BUIh oiul grants Drafts payable In Calcutbi, Madras, 
Ceylon, Hongkong, Poochowfoo, Slwmghai, Hankow, Blnginiore, Penang, and 
Yokohama. 

Intkbesit. 

On Cun*cnt. Deposit Amounts I nterest is idlowod .it 2 i»er cent. >Kjr annum, on 
the minimum Monthly Dalaticoe up to liupeoH one Lju*, but no interest w iH be 
allowed on balances of less than Its. 

Iktkbsst ALf.o>vi:D <iN Fixed DKr<isiTS. 

When fixed for 12 months 5 per cent, iier annum. 

<1 do. 4 )• ,1 

li do. i« «. 

All letters should be addressed, and HooihIIcb ma«lc luiyablc, to the Chartered 
Mercantile Bonk. 

N ational rank of india, (JAmiteii,) 

Bombay Braooh. 

Ccii«i-.vr Dbpohit Accounts. 

Tiitcrcst is allowed iui Current Deposit Aoconiits nt 2 |ior cent, iier aumim 
oil the minimum monthly balances up to Fs, but no Interest will lio 

allowed on balances under Us. 1 ,‘vo. 

Fixed Dbfosits. 

Deposits of Hupcos Five Hnndre<l and upwards arc recoiv 6 <# for Fl\c<l 
rcrioiis, the terms for which may lie nsoertninou on application nt the OtHce in 
Doinbaj*. 

'ExcnANiiK. 

The Bank negotiates and colleets Dills payable in JiOndon, Calcutta, .Moilras, 
and Hongkong. It also grants drafts on Loudon, and on its Draiichcf. and 
Agenoiosi at the current rates of Exchange 

By order of the Directors, 


Bombs}’, lst.Tnly 1871. 


JAMES WINDHAM, Manager. 


N ew bank of bomba Y, (Limited), 

HATES. 

Discount. 

On Govemnient Bills .. .. i G per cent. 

On Private Dills and Notes 8 do. 

On Loans on deposit of Government Paper, Bullion, 

or Railway Shares d do. 

Iittf.rest. 

On Fixed Jjoans on deposit of Govcniment Paper, 

Bullion, or Railway Shared 5 do. 

On do. do. do. Goods or Shlppmg 

documents for Goods .. 8 do. 

On Cash Credits, 6n Security of Government Paper, 

Bullion or Railway Shares, subJsot to a Commission 

of 1 per cent, on the amount of Credit . . . . 7 do. 

The Bank ^ arrange Credits to be negotiated through Its Ageneiee 

Bombay, 15th July 1860. 

lloyd^'bank, 

DABJEEUHO. 

FixH iVpMiM.— Interest is allowed on deposlte of Rs. 100, and upwards on tho 

followlnffterms .. , 

On sums lodged fbr 8 months oortain 8 per cent, per annum. 

Do. 12 do* ^ . 7 do. « 

Do. 2 yearaoertain 8 do. 

InteraM is allowed at 2 per cent, pw i^um on floating deposlte r Current Ac* 
counts, wfaen'tho Dolanoes exceed 600 Rupees. 

There are mspy who have a dread of speculation, and who desire a /hirw 
rate of interest- than ia. obtainable from investment in Qovomment paper and 
Railway scrip, or from fixed dopoeits in Joint Stock Commercial Banks. Re. 
■ilttanoes can be made by ohoqoes on ^y part of tho world. 

Interest paid half yearly in India or Condon. 

« . - WEBB, 

DfliieeUab Northern Bengal, lai August 1870. Masager. 


QOMPTOIR D» ESOOMPTB DE PARII 

HEAD OFFICE I PARIS. 

SubacriUd awi jas/d-sji VaoiUU ,..£8,l00,fM 

HrnerceFuKd £ 800,M 

Loudoii JfanJIcert : 

THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Sxchwige, 

On London ^ months’ sight Is. lOld. iier Rupee. 

„ On demand Is. lOM. „ 

On Pal is 6 mouths’ sight 842 francs. 

Lottors of Cindit Is, 10|d. „ 

Ditto for //4f/y ami 

))uyublc In Gold without Oommissioii.. Is. IfiftL 

Cim’ent Ac'Cvcm/a. 

I Interest is allowed at /*ro yvr miU on niiuiinum monthly Ixilances. 

I Ihponit Account*. 

I liiicrcsi at fArrrytrr allowed 011 ra 01 toy placed In Dcixisit at seven flays* 
I notice. 

I luLci-eNt ntyhsr ttcr t-ent. siibjecL to six iiiontlm' notice Of withdrawal. 

1 All reinittiinces to be ciulorHwl “ PAY fO.VHTOlR D’K800MPTK DK I’ 


Oil OKDKlt.” 

1 K Kamixirt Row, llomb'iy, 2flth M.iy 1871 


A RIB 

E. J. HARDCASTLE, Miinngcr. 


ENGIilSH HOTEL, BOMBAY. 

BRITISH HOTEL LANE. 

APOLLO STREKT. 

T H is HotuI IH fitted up uiid fiiniiHliud in tho mont complete 

iiiuiiner ; no cxtioiiso has been spaiod to render it tho most commodious 
andcoiiifortablu EHtubllHlimcnt, both for Gentlemen and Families, to bo found in 
Bombay 

The Hluoplng Aisirtments and Bitting Uoonis are replete with every convenl' 
ciicc, anil the strictest regaril is iviid to oleaiillness thmughout the promises. 
The Table will be found tn be abundantly supplied with viands of unrivalled 
Aiid tho culinary dei>artniont Is iinaer tho immedioCo supervision of 
the Pruprlotor. • 

'I’he Wiiii!a,’Liqiiors,niid Beer ore of the very best doseriptioii, snpplioil fVom 
the most colubratufl houses in the London iiiid Continental Markuts. The Pro> 

! m-ietor eoiiflduiitly recommemlH this Establish men t to the pntromigo of Travol- 
, lei N and KoHideiits, ;ill of w)u>m may bo secommodated with the eomiorts of home 
I at mudemtu chargvs. 

I The ilotol Is pleasantly sltiiiited, and w'ithln five minutes of the Railway 
' Station, and Apollo Bunder 

I Bombay, Augusi 1S70. • 

I HOPB 1 L!lLi 7 PAmL^HOTBI^ 

MAZAQON, BOMBAY. 

T he hope hall family hotel liaa been greatly 

inipiovod and enlarged, and a few exirp detoubed Bungalows erected in tho 
conil>*nnd As these add greatly to tho conifoitimd prlv.voy of families, the 
PiupiietoTH ruHpectfrilly licg that orders be Munt In time by persons wishing to 
occupy them. 

The I’loprietors presume that it is liardly neccsMiry t'> siiy that this Hotel 
offciH greater advjuitngeH tfi the piihhc than .iiiy other in this city, not only on 
account of Its liciiig nearest to the P. and O Comimiiy’s Pier at Maxagun, and 
near enough to other lauding places anil the several Railway Stations, but 
Inicsuho it nas also an extensne and iie.iiitifiil coTiiisiiind, nicely cultivated, and 
intersected hy broad and well -kept whIWa 
F or the iimusuinent .ind recreation of gentlemen it has Billiard rooms, entirely 
detached from tho other buildings in the coinpound, where also excellent re- 
freshments m.ty be obtained. 

The Table :uid Wines are unrivalled JlorNos and Carriages are always to be 
Inul on the prsmlses. 

; f-ORAUJKE FBAMJKK A Co., l»i-oprietor8. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA. 

Opposite the Railway Station. 

IS NOW KE.OPENED. 

A most comfortable Ru^ilduncu, conimodU'us .ind upimr-RUiriod, fur Visitors as 
well os PeMidcutN in the cajdtal of the Deccan, and conducted on English 
principles 

T IIK Pnipritttor of thitj Hotel liegs to inform the public of 
Poona and Out •stations, that his Hotel, which has been under construction 
for an L’piior Hturey, to meet tho demands of visiturs to Piaiua, as well as for the 
comfort of the occupants, is now cmnpluted. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, which has been established since 1862, is 
. situated in tho very centre t>f tho btation, and opiKsiite the Railway Station. 
'J'he FVoprletor having mode extensivu repairs and improvements, oy adding 
an U)i)>er Storey, the comfort of visitors ih greatly onhuiiccd. Tiie rooms, which 
arc well fiiruisbed, and airy, command im extensive pros^iect. Tho Hotel is 
under tho innnediate HU)ierinteiulence of the Proprietor, and no efforts will 
he spurred to give satisfaction, lioth in regiirrl to the supplies for tho t.iblc, 
.ittciidsnce. and ^neral clciiiilliioss ut the Establishnieiit. Beers aad Wines 
of the liest qiuility, none other being admitted, wdl be Kiipplicd nt moderate 
rates, and every exertion will l>o made to render visitorN comfortable. Cola 
riagcs, with gooil Horses, on hire, can l>e obtained on the premises. 

DORABJKE BORABJBE, 
I’ropiiotor, Royal Family Hotel* 

BDINBUROH FAMILY HOTEL, 

RIVER VIEW. SIMLA- 

uLEASANTLY gituatoil lu tho moRt central port of the 

Station, near the Church imd Mall, and within eas}’ distance of the Libra- 
ry, Gliib, and Assembly Rtxims, and eutu'cly removeil ftnm the Bassar. 

Tho Propnotor solicits natrunago, and Ijegs to osHuro those who may engage 
nccommoimtion at this establishment, that they will find no elTort siiaiiM which 
can condiioe to their comfort. 

RiMims available for Private Families by the M^ason, mouth, or day. Early 
application necossar}’. Address 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, 81st Jaaiuuy 1870. 

The Bavages of White Ants 

A re completely prevented by the Pieaervative Composi- 

tion patented by Major Forties, a. a., Exociitivo Engineer, D. P. W. 

This is the only effectual process yet invented for protection against White Ants^ 
it also arrosts decay in .woodwork, whefner sheltered or exposed. 

The dry Ingrodionts, packed in tins, contfiining25 lbs. each, can be obtainsd from 
the undersigned ; this quantity, mixed with a dno proporHon of oil, will form a 
paint sufBclout to prime 1,000 superficial feet. Price per tin, Rs. 6. 

Bole Agents, 

7« Hastings Street. BuftK £ Oo. 



AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. 


February 21, l^f2. 


TO MEKCHANTS AND BANKERS. 

LONDON DAILY RECORDER. 

MINCING LANK AND BALTIC GAZETTE. 

A FIRST ('LASS COMMKRfJIAL TAPER, 

PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIME' FOR THE EVENING MAILS. 

TAINS full ttinl authentic Rejwrts of tho bu.siiie.si4 

tlofie during tluj rtny in all Hio ILnno Jinil Foroitpi MArketi*; alw> tho 
PnvHtc TelegnimH and other comiuorclal infomifttioji ol Uio Lofuliiig TIoukoi 
in London, Mvuri>uoI, niid MmicheHter. No other piiLlicaiion in England has 
each a complete aorvife of Telegraphic and other commercial infonnation j and 


piibliahed unmediutel.y alW the clone of^the inarkete, 
isAued of the hiiainoHa dotio Uiimii^thc day.^ 


it ia the oarlioet Report I 

The Proprietoi’H hn\ o received the coixiuil Bii]){K)rt of the leading India, China, | 
Atistriilia, luul American HouMea; and tho private infoi'niation deri veil from j 
the aonrcea cannot but fuld immonaely to the lutriiiHU* ^ alue of the publication. ' 

In addition to the buaineao ilono in tho various I'roduce Mnrkcta in Iionduii. , 
“ Tlie I^mdon Daily Recorder" emlmicee the I’rovuicial and Foreign IiitelU- j 
genre received froui hour to hour in London by Telegraph ; and the value of ita ; 
Market rieiK)rtH coiiHiata m their authenticity and ubaolnto coiroctiieaH, ^ they I 
arc BMiiplic<l i>.v houHca of the highcat Mtatidiiig in eac h department of biiHiiicw. j 
BUBHCRlP'riON, Bn. 25 per luinuin. < 

(Including Postage) payable in ad\ai ice. 

Romlttancoa to bo made thruiigh the Oriental Hunk Corjioiiition to ! 

JAMES BROWN, i 

" Loinlou Daily Recorder” Ottlee, ^ 

ii6a, licadeidiall Street, li^aidoii. 

To whom all CommuniCHtioim are to lie addrcaaed. j 

AGENTS IN INDIA; | 

JlKssRS THA(JKER Sl'l XK & (.'o., Calcutta. 

THACKKR VJNINO & Uoiubay. i 

„ HItHiINJJOTIIAM A Co., Madras. | 

ADDIS’S lUON I’EUMANKiVr VVAYl’bK 
RAILWAYS. 

rrilE iidiant.igo of Addia's I'oiniuiiL-nl Wa^-, in addition to itn cheapness and 
X diiriihPity, conniMtu In itn being a loiigitudin.-d Slccixsr Road ; it coriibiiiea the 
othco of Hloepor and flah-plnte, ami thuM ciiabIcN chaiiH, hiukcs, iiild trcnaila to 
l>o dinpeDHed with. Thu ]iartH lieing fuuur, in cukum of Kbipmeiit to foreign 
couiitiiuH, IS of groat iiii])ortiiiiuu in 8.‘iviiig of freight, an wull as for facility of 
clo80 lacking uTo.iri'iagu over long huut diNtancea. 

It hiiH also j^uat lulvantuge in Hiiujilicity of laying, and cheapnOMft in nuunten* 
ance The Htaff nooded for tliia puiTioso maybe liiultod, and no npeciai or 
provioviM knofvledgu 1 m re<pili*e«i. 

For plaiiM, ai>ueiH(MtioiiH, pricealiNts, .ind all other information, apjily to the 
iinderMigfied. W. J. ADDIS, (\ E., Taiitia. 


INDIAN TRANSWT A GENEIUL COMMISSION 
I AGENCY, 

I OFFICES G, LANE, BOMBAY. 

j AGENTS IN tONBON AND UVENPOOL- 

I THE OCEAN EXPRESS, AND ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPRESS, 
OVERLAND AND SHIPPING AGENCY OFFICES. 

j 4 & 5, Agar Streot, Strand : 66 King William Street, City, and 40 Regent Circus 
' Piccadilly, also “Atlas Exprena,** Liverpoo*, GlaMgow,and Manchester. 

Mrssum. N. V. CURRANNKE A Co. have the honor to inform Merchanla, 
ShlpiiurM, and tho Public in general, that they are prepared to nudortakc traiiH^ 
iiilaslon of parcelH, pattema, sampleM, jiackageN, valuablo ti-eaaure and merchan- 
dire by inalla and other ateninerN, viA Sonthiuupton and Suez Canal, .ind by 
elipi>cr ablpa. native crafta. and exprcHs railwaya, with economy, apeed, regu- 
larity and aafety to all parta of tho globe. 

PasHOgea engaged, luggage ooUected. ]>acked, addrewed, cleared, Nbipped. 
landed, wnrchoiiMoil, ana carefully forwarded, to any part of the United. 
Kingdom through the Ocean Exproas forwunliiig ofHoo. 

Iiivoicea collected againat delivery of gooda, cuiiimieaioiia executed and mia- 
rellaiioouN MUpplicN of every dcMcrlption carefully selected for private funiiheH, 
regimental ineaaes, bandM, cricket olnlia, liiHtitntionH, collogen, and books 
punctually Nuppliod and agency buaiiiuaa In general done with Hatlnfaction. 

N. V. C. & L'u., having had conaideniblo exjienenco In these special brauebea 
of bnMineaM, can with confidence tender their MerviccN. 

Agents and Correapondciita tbmnghuni thu Presidencies. 

KNcrijsiTXm^^ 

fpilK undersigned will from the Ist Febniary 1870, reduce 

X hla Commlsaioii from 6 to 21 percent, for all ordure to be executed vl& 
the Suez Canal. 

Up-country ordurn iiiuMt liuaccoiiipiiulcd aith a remittance of 25 per cent, ur a 
reference in Calcutta. 

PERCIVAL J. WAITE, 10, Cli\c Row, Calcutta. 


H 


HOWLAND it Co., 

SADDLEHr AND HAHNKSS ESTABLISHMENT, 

ATo. 8, Meadaw Htrvcif Fort. 

A ll ordeiw >vill l»e promptly iittendod to and carefully e.xecutod. 

Orders from Outstjitions must Ih 3 accomjmnied by a remit- 
tance or reference for payment in Bombay. 

R. A Co. solicit oai>ccial attention to their own CompotUion fvr softening LetxHuirw 

F. HARLEY & Co., 

. OIL COLOB, SOAP, AND TALLOW MERCUANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
CANVAS, &c., &c., 

16i4, Loll Bctaa/r, opposite Vie old Sailors* IfomSf Calcutta, 
RAILROAD AND STEAM NAVIGATION STORES. 

aluminium WATCHES. 

Al: lt-£l: IO:-AI: IB:0 

Samta» mpplhd bp tit to If. B. H. The Prince o/WahejOnd Earl 2lapo, 
Vieetop of Imiia, 

Illustrated Catalogues of these marvellona Time-keepers, specially adapted fbr 
use in India, forwardod post free, per next Mail. 

MILLIKIN & LAWLEY. 

,166. 6frs»d.fo«(^sfsy Strand Theatre), Zoadon. 


AGENTS. 

Siniifrr, & Co 17, Gaici Chinch Street. 

l>o 4, Onaitul Phtri. 

Do Mtllbitif Jtootf, opposite the Rad. 

ICO If stilt lOH. 

Ln'i'i'jicol Mr. R. Payne. ^ Ri imsiricl Sticit. 


London Mi'MCS. Smith, 

bonthampton Do. 

Plmnonth J>0. 


C)WHAH IKON WOHKS.— WnoyGHT Iron Bridges, ! 

R(Mif,s, liTigiitinn, and Pumping uppliaucci, Cotton, .lute, :uid Oil i 

ProHMCH, Pug MiliH, (the I.itoMt Akra Pattern), Jute, Flax, and Cotton Mills, i 
G^iring and Shafting, Machinery f»r ColllorloH, Indigo t'oiicuniN. and Bilk | 
Filatures, Iron StoainoT*^, and H.irgcs, Ships’ C.ipstaiia aiwl WindhiMacH, INirtablo, 
Stationary, and Marine KngiiicH, Hyiiraulic Prca.ses, High and Low-presmive, 
DoilorH, Taiikti, GasboldorH, R.ulw.iy. Mining, and C'»ntr.u toiM’ Plant ; 'runi-T.‘d»les ; 
(/roei«inga, and imjiroved jointed I<evcrs for Switches, Road RoIIcth, Cranes, ' 
WlnchoM, TraversuH, ^’c., Ac , nianufacturod i 

Having a vorv cxtcuHive Foundry, the umlciaiKiied arc In a poaltlon to execute j 
orders for all kiudi* of ('uatiugs ^^ith gTi-at dcep.itch. j 

Hoad Othco, 7, HaatiiigM Street, C.iJcutta BURN A Co. , 

H owrah steam saw mills. — The uuaorsipiod liav- i 

fug erected extensive Steam Saw Mills with vertii-.d mid circuhu* saws, I 
aro prcpirod to oxccuio every doaoiiplion of Woodwork on a large scale. Rates ' 
can «»c obtained at our Howrah Iron Wotks, oi at the oltices, H.Lstings Street. ' 

BURN A: Co., i 

Calcutta, J.muary 1^70. Iron Fomnlor.s and Muchaiucul F.ngiiiecrH j 

Messrs. KING, SUGUEN, & Co., ! 

J’.HASS AND lliUN FOILS’ DKIf.s, I 

ENGINEERS, BOILEU MAKERS, AND GKN.HIAL BROKERS, 

PERSEVERAA^CE FOVyjJJiV, ! 

No. tri'PER DUNCAN KO.\D, DOMBAY. | 

B eg most rosiHiotfully to iiiforiit thoir FrifinlM in Bombay and j 

Out-siatiuiia, that thi*y are propiircd to oxeeuto ordora to any | 
extent for Iron, BrasH Castin^N, and any other kind of Kngintcring worki. ' 

K. S. A Co. have oil hano, for nalc, ti quantity of ^tatlouary Engines and 
BoiletH of alEea, together with Suv Benchcti with Sawn. They have for sale or i 
for hire 4 Portable Enginea, with Centrifugal Pumpe, and a large quantity of i 
other Machinery. ; 


A udniininn charye o/ 6ii. ^ctll be ‘mode for Shippuiy ({ood» iv Knylvnd . hat 
tj more tho a b coms an nhijyied l/i. l\d. a cioii. 

For land my ^ chottny, nod for o’oi duty Goods jrom i'ulci'tfo, if oeer 50 ca'ics 
Sd. n cos> ; if over 20 roses, Is. a case. 

BOMBAY METAL MAH^f. 

W**" haw the pleasure to aimouiiee that we haw beim apiioiiit- 

^ ^ od EoJe AgcntM for tlie following well known manufaetureH. — 

Chiijtoii ami ShuftUtrorfh*s Poiliiiile Engines and AgiTcnltunvl Machinery of all 
kinda. 

Avettno and Porter's Steam Roail RollerB, Traction Engines, Ac. 

and H. Oteuune's ('eninfugnl Pumps. 

P. Morton if* Co.'s (Limited) Wire Fencing Gatee, Ac. 

Jlurt, Son and Peiird. - Art Metal Workers. Grnamental work in Wroiiglit and 
ChhI hon of all descriptions. 

lial-de-Trarer's /fnpAo/fr, which j.s now being laul in most of tho principal 
thoruiighfare‘4 of the City of London, Tbia Asidialte has been laid in siwerul 

t iarlM of Bomim.v by the Municipality and has stood the climate admirably ; foi 
'lat Roofs, VuraiKiiiha. Ac., it is much HUjiorior to cluiritim. 

Wo haie now in stuck Portable and fLxod Kn^^'-ines, Centnfiigiil, Bullock iiower, 
find Ilaiid Lift an < I Force 1‘imips of various kinds. Fire Engines by 
ilfandM of II size well adapted for small Municipalities and Cotton Stutions, and 
Dicks' Cherincal Fire Phigincs or L’Extinetciirs in a cheap J'orm suitable tor Siiiii- 
niiig Factories, UaiTHcks, Mansions, Ac. 

Wc have always on liand CoiTUgated Iron of the be^t brands, Common 
Staflimlshirc and Lowmisir Iron of all sizes. Cast steel. Street iiiiil I'crfoi-ated 
Zinc, and a gnnoml nssortment of Contractors’ and Engineers’ Tools of all kinds. 
We will bo glad to (|Uote prices and give all particulars on ajijilication. 

Wc arc also ]>i*C|>ared to gne Plans and Estiiniitcs for all kimls of Machinery 
and Ironwork, luiil to tender for tho same doUvcix'il at any Rtulna^* Statioi'. All 
orders for IrQUwurk are e.xecuted at our Saw Mill Workshojis under European 
Siqierintendence. 

Bombay, 19th January 1^71 . W. NICOL A Co. 

D. S. KEMP & Co., 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, DOMHAY. 

Established, January 18 (> 8 . 

A TTENTION is confined £u business strictly connected with 
t hat of Wholesale and Retail Chemists and Druggists, and by means 
of our connection with eminent Foreign and English manufacturers ami impor- 
ters, ive (‘laiiu to bo able to sup])l,v Drugs and Cbomlcal Pre]>aratioiis of the tli-st 
quality at the lowest remunemtive prices. 

Wo are the Solo Importers of tho celebrated 

GOA POWDER, 

a medicine whoso extraordinary curative powers in Parasitic Ringworm is 
renowned throughout the Torrid Zone. 

Oup well-known preparation 

LIQUOR CHIrItTIN>E 

has been written of by medical authorities as a Tonic and Febrifuge of remark- 
able power It is tho only preparation extant which proiluces the precise 
thera]>eutic eflhcts of the herb chiretta; being a solution of its active principle 
UhirettinBC. 

In Muscular debility it is unapproached by an}' other remedy. 

We are Bole Agents in India, for the Patent Extract for preiiaring 

LIEBIG'S MILK, 

By tho London Infants* Food Bodety. 

A preparation which, since its Introduction into this country, has. we are 
assuredly parents, saved many fnftmt Uvea. 

MEDICINE CHESTS' 

are the objeots of our nnremittlng attention. Having very large experience of 
the wants of residents in India, we believe we can meet a gmater variety of 
requirements in this respect than any other houae* A new edition of Kemp’s. 
Medicine Chest Companion la now in preparation. 

Preparations which have obtained celebrity, and are 
prepared only by ns t 

Liebig’s Nutritive Extract Liquid. | Equatorial Hair Douoh. 

Ros Apiuua for Prickly Heat. I g Obolera and Diart^hoea ICixlare. 

Tonio Refresher. | Fever Mixture and Fever drops. .. 

Aromatio Dietillake for Cla^t oup. I Oonrobonitive 

Sodaandother ABitM Water in alt their nodUliiatiiiw»hypoiveiM.lat^^ 


Boebat i^i^PiiAtad and Pnbliahed for the Proprietor at the Ectmomist 
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SOUNDY & Co.’s 
MUSIC SALOONS. 


ACRIGUITURAL AEEDS. 

XfK)B SALCnt th« 0OVBRSni£EVT FARMS4U MAilira8« tlio follo'ninff i*ccaitlv 
^ harvesMfdSfHJds:— W * h . 

per 100 llw. 


Miuskl^’ Hiilxe ji 

Queensland Afnixo n 

CAroHim Fiuldy 3 

Yellow Cholum (Holcie* Roriflium) 3} 

CtilTiMc SiiAir-e w»f (flortfhuin S.ioelmmtiun ) ...it 

Cutn^)o(H»nldnaHA Spientii) -.21 

Tenney, TtjdlAA Killet, (Paiilcum It Uloum) . 4 

8)mni)tv (Piinleiitn Millurt)) ... i 

Cotton 8.^1e of Hurts. 

C n't nnwnt OtVi Jtt tti.tr tf 1^72. 
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TIIK nOHliAY liEPOT 


Ml>l(\VL IXJ^TllUMKXTS AND MU«10. 


ECONOMIST PRINTING PRESS. 

No. 2, >fAniNK LANi:, FOUT. 

RXKCrTPII 

PlllNTINU AND LITHQGUIAPHING, 

RULING, NUMBERING, A PERFOR VTING, " 
COPPBR-PLATB AND WOOD PRINTING AND ENGRAVING, 
SEAL ENGRAVING, VKIXUM ENGROSSING, DIB SINKING, BOOK- 
BINDING, ilAHBlilNG, Ac. Ac. 

TritUmg mnUt uCU iNU<fe, kept on Uni/td, atid procured to ordtr* v 


riAVoiroHirji. 

nKriiE*>ruiXAS. 
riA TINAS. 

'\10LIN8. 

CONLEimN\fl. * 

FLrTE'A 

MUSICAL BONE^J 
C VVALliy Tltl MPETS. 


HARMONIUMS. 

8ER AFINAS. 9 

GUITARS.^ ^ 

BANJOS. ^ ' 
TAMBOURINES. 
PICCOLOS. 

CORNB?J‘H- A-PI8TON. 
INFANTRY BUGLES. 


.Mli.ITAUV .BAND INSTUUMEXTS. 

VIOLIN AND GUITAR STRINGS. 
CLARIONET AND B A8SOON REEDS. 
MUSIC PAPER. 


^OXTBLY SlIPPLlK^ OF NEW MUh>IC‘, 


Mr. O. L. 
pi ocuration. 


F. CONNELL is borcby authorized to sign fir Dur ririn per 

Tt ’KMGHT A COfc 

. .rr ^ .r r u ^ 

MESSRS. NICIIOfci^Vv|<| (^URTftl^.''; - 

P HOTOQRAPHEUa AND ‘‘A'imOT^'''<^5LOrnkEN.— 
Messrs. N. on^ (Vj.’b aIows of ifaclnis, wUh tierecont 
additions, now oompriso too following. Tukon 01 ^ 12 by 10 Plates. ^ l||? * 

Price 3 Bs. eicb, or 30 Re. iior dosen mnaoimtcd. •• ' 


The Cathedral. 

The Pier. « 

Government House. ' 
Munro Statue. 

Noll Statue. « 

CQiih* 

Napier Brldga*"^ « 
Bnngerows anti Top BoSts. 
Vepery Church.^ 
PatcbMppa]i*s Stall 
Mess House, TOBct. 
Oovemmon^ Fort. 


IWfc) 




Indian 

Pi 

anbiects not . 
Neilgherrtes, 
Pul 


The Barf 
Mount Road (& Vi 
Rojnpouioin Stati 
Moorish Tombs. ^ 

The Light Hous( 

Mom^al 

St Amlrew’a Cpui’ch 
Moonsh^oS(|9ir 
Partnsaniy^Pagoda « 

Oocoannt Palms ^ 

Date. 

Palmyra • 

Arooa „ 

Cutamamn. ^ 

la fieiu-e, the Fort, and Blank Town, and niW^ber of other 
Also Views of OotacainunU and all the otlici^tationti the 


s 'Aj 


Wiare 
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1»1 VXOFOKTKS FOB Ilimi). 


lnHiiuincin.. 1 m uglii, t laeii ni E<ehaiij:e, or Bold on CoininiMnlon. 

TuBfegai|]iKti*|>diM <,111)1(31 £iiv(>i>eun A«tl^tant4. AnangementH m.ide for 
tuni0|{J|f|«4hsb3 


N.B —Sole AgrSfS-rfbrLli 
r.Jjf BOLID \r\lluG, 
f <inent'< ^Intaudbig ini 
r^iicsiet} to sriul 

lutevRiU coSei 





jPATj|£TIC" Vianofoito, and the “ INDI- 
. Guaniiiti^l under Hptvial Arrange- 
i-t-oruied .S> iniMithetie Grand Bqiiare, are 
. for CMU't eiigrai lugs of the Genuine 
full dcHtiii>lioii uf Its eharoetcrhUcs. 




KOrXDY \ND Co. 

BOMBAY. 


eilghe^M, |l4n^ore, ^ven Pagodas, Tirimatty, gonjovw^m, M\ eofo, the 
alney Hills. Titnjore. Madura, Ac. ^ • j • 

PbotogFapha,lUustmtiv6 of native ohorocter In Madnis, also Buimcsc. Nlco- 

ii^ona * 


IjariaoB, Andamanese, Ao. 
Detailed (Mali 


Castotters I . 

ing views fbrt ^ _ 

interesting, when the solflotion is eiii^uatQdto thorn. 
Madras, April 1670. 
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opiiortaTiilRr of select- 
8eiidin|g||he most 



ESTABLISHMENT. 

PLACE. 


THE CALCUTTA guS 
I«, GOVERNJ 

Br ArroiiimKT. 

LATB BVOKINYOTINQ & V%., *A.{ri614. 

Indtioi TianoilDxtes. 

BroodwoodA Sons* new OoMap^ Octaves, with throe Unisius throughout 
Now Oot^ Omd, with tiaeo Unisons in Texor and Treble 
New B^qrand. ^ di% . ditto ditto ditto ditto 
OOtDABD * Collar Soiul^nd 7 Octoves 

aena-Ormd 70tt^swi^ttirMUulfonsTiebl«. 

Boudoir Grand T Ottavitt, itat Ualeem 

Rjfiu 

A oonetgnment of the hbeve 

instruments oie made — 

the usual prieo 


Amoog the meseufi 
nodim, as well as thei 
Oonsfeituents ere *e 
puhl|slmr’a sssricod 


0id«#.,AVrfllS0. 




It®* There 

^jn4MbW.,«perrett».Wow 

Sheet Kdiie 

ohovoBrto win Wfound the bert 

tta«tfsft3ia/cS sssra 

• . a oomj), 

. • Pxoprietor, 


Waterproof Clothing, 

Ex Godavertj. 


F. HARTLEY A Co. 


7 


'"I5au 

Tsr 


Waterproof Military Qronnd Sheets, 

Deovlation Size. ^ 

F. HARLEY A Co. 


Vatent Improved Tarpaulins of Sizes 

ALWAYS JN STOCK. 

K. HARLEY A Co. 


Improved Patent Tarpanlins. 

P repared on English canvas only giutrantcud 

Froo from Adhosivonees either in Sun or Hain j Bnishod exprose. 
W for use In hot climates , no Tonod matter is used In our oompotltlon, which 
e perfStly pliAblo.and^f^ of all sponts«e«»uely combiistiht Oar 

tarpaulins with ordinary usage will hwt for rears. TheAiwmal Fort William, 
has tested and found them all that we doscrilie, and, in addition, proof against 
Damp ond^hite Ants. Asserted sizes alwqj’s In stock. 

AirrUrpljUuis made by us are loranded 

^ F. HABLSY a Ca, Makers, Caloutto* 


COMFTOIR D’ESCOMPTB DB PARIS. 

XFEW FRENCH LOAN*. — The sixteen Monthly Instahnents fall 

doe on the First of each month, commencing from the 1st August 1872. 

The amount due on each Instalment per 3 Francs Rente is Rs. 2-14-1 02-100. 

The Coupons are payablepn 16th August, 16bh November, 16th February, lOth 
May. 

During the payment of Instalment, namely, up to 2l8t Octolior 1872, the Inter* 
•it will be pain on the 1st August, November, Febniary. and May, in order that 
the Coupons due may be received in part-payment of InNtalments. 

Interest is payable on presentation of Stock Receipts, pending tUg gnrlval of tho 
Stock from 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF INDIA. March 21, 1^72. 


D A^"I])(!E IJROTHEBS, Lato 8. H, CLARKE & Co., 
Eatakliahed 27 years. Meean Meer, Simla, Murreo and Peshawnr 
Civil ai)d Alllltiiry Tallora, Oafcfltter*, Draporf, Win© and Bpirli Mwcbanta, 
Importers of ProaOTVod Provleions and UlUniin*s Btores. 


DURBAR TENTS & CAMP EQUIPAGE 

OP EVBHY DESCRIPTION 

MADB TO OBDER AT THR 

FUTTEHQURH ORPHAN ASYLUM TENT MANUFAOTURtNO 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 

OF EXCELLENT CUT, BEST |IA.TBBIAL8 PROCURABLE; 
AND HANDSOUE WORKMANSHIP. 
ESTABLISHED IN 183 8. 

INCORPORATED AND REGISTERED IN 1866. 

PRIZE and MEDAL by N. W. PROVINCES’ EXHIBITION held 
at AGRA, dnring FEBRUARY 1867. 

FIRST PRIZE AND MEDAL BY BROACH EXHIBITION IN 
BOMBAY, held dnring DECEMBER 1868, with 
CERTIFICATES OP MERIT. 

Printed Price Liats will be forwarded on nppliention to 

Mbsbbb. PREM MASIH A Co., Managing Director*. 


• EDITORIAL. 

T here ore aome vacanoiaa on tho Stuff of (tontifbiitorfl to Mail, 

Gontlomon poflaeasecl oftba rO(|iiiaita ' abUllgr' who ai^ ^Mroaa of dlacna^ 
alug enrront topuu flrom • Uhoml and independent atandsliolUt, nre aoltcit- 
ed to place tliomaelvea in eonfldentUU cominunlention with the Editor, fronm 
whom all Infl^nnntlon can be obtoliied aato tho roquirenenta and honororiam 
of thia •Tonmal. 

Mndma, 7tb Juno 1S71. 

CAim BROTHERS, 

Cmi, NAVAL, AND MIltTARY TAIIORS, AND GENERAL OyiFITTENS. 

17. CHURCH STREET, BOMBAY. 

6, Edgwnre Road, ^ g. Old Court Honae, 

London. Oalontta. 

THE OBSERVER, 

A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 
(Published every Sitturday in Calmitia.) 


COVERNMEHT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY- 


TENTS 1 TENTS I TEN FS I 

OF ALL SIZES MADE TO OHDKIl. 

T HBTcnU mndeat this Iiiatitutum arc pnni-.intocd to bo oftbc best matoriuls 
nml 111 iUiiah and iiuality pupcrior to any other 'IVutM iniulc in IiMlia, lii« 
iiiihlic nre CJiutioiu'd ugainKt iinrcliiiHhig Tenth Kiidto* c<iiml tueho luaao ul 

If ht»l rated Catalogm* gi'uli» on npiduotioit. 

R. HANKLN, I ieut. -Colonel, 

.TiililHilpore, Jiino 1871. SiipcrmtciKliinL 


JOSEPH GILLOXT’S 
C’ELKHIIATED 

STEEL PENS 

SOLD 

BV ATili DFi.MiERS THROUCIHOUT THE WOULD. 

PUrvE OXIDE OF IRON PAINT. 

irSKD ny 11 . M.’ia DOCKYATID. TIIK MIINK'11*.\L1TY. THK G, I P. AND 

^ B.D. iS ^ 

C 't) . ice., &c. 


iwlnptod \\a iron work of 

II, llinnmnin Street, Dombiiy. 


C. E. MJTCIIET.L & Co. 


SCHOOLS. 


M 


r. Rnibva>8, UoiitractgrM, Uio I*. A O. (^o., and B. I. H. N. 


T)ic best and chcHpcut imint to be obtained in ilio niurkct. It la jtteuUorly 
■ - ’ ■ “all dehvriptuinH, Apply to 


RS. liJRC’TrS SenoOTi, AVoodbine Lodge, NjrncuTul, — 

l\*n- vac*iincif« for Bonrdor Piipila. 


T HK R EVER end H. S^ETiLS recoivc.s private puiiils at 
Hampton Court, Mussooric, to ])rcparo them for the Public 
SelKwds at homo, or for Ex.aiiiliiationB in India. 


({ROVE PARK 8CHIOOL, WREXHAM. 

PKiNdTAr.,- J.PBYCR JONES. L. C. I'hkc. 

A ttention Im respectfully invited t<»tlicfi)ll«i\vinj^fuct«: — 
1. 'file locality of the SchcMil ia reninrkahly liealtliy. 2. TIio 
iiretiil'»eB aro oxton8lve, and fitted up with due regard to the nnnfoit *d tho 
Fniiil8. Jl. JC\orv fiiLlllty fur recrciitinn is afforded by the largo playground and 
cricket -field which adjoin tho houne. 4. There Is a sufiicient stuff of wallquoli- 
tied Ma'>tors, Including a Classical Master (O. A. In clasHlcul honour^ Cam- 
bridge^ and u re-’sidciit Ficnchniiin. fi. At the K.xaniliiatinna of tba College 
of rreceptors ami the Oxford and OninbridKO UnlvovHitios, rupilafrom the 
Hchool ha\o taken Honours In aoveral diatinrt brnnehea of Education, c. .v., 
J.rfitiu French, ^rnthuinutlcH, BiKk -keeping, and English. (I. At five examliia- 
tlona ’bytho College of iTecoptora, Certlficatea woio aAvarded to one-thiid of 
all the Pnpila in the School. 7. At five out of seven ExaminatloitH by the 
College the highest place in IhMik-keeplng was given to caudi dates fi'om the 
Sellout 8. The PrincliMil ouruostly eiideavonrs lo form ui his ruplle a manly 
ChrUtianchaiucter. U. The Dlo\ is lll«ral. ^ , 

Tut MS which are moderate, and Inclusive with lists of successful pupils, on 
npplicutlun* 


OPINIONS OF THE PMESS. 

If tho Ulioral aptrlb and tho thoughtful and scholarly style which mark it 
throughout arc sustained hereafter, it is destined ti> occupy a high position 
among Anglo-Indian Journals . — KuyliehmaUf Fvbrnm'jfii. 

Thoro is clear jiurpoHo, special knowledge, and literary skill visible in its 
art-iclcs.- /*io;c 7 r, Fth, 14, 

It is well written, avoII arranged, well edited and well ptinted.— ZHrl aow 
lf-V6. 8. 

Tho ni-ticlca aro ably written, tho tone moderate, and It is altogether an. 
acquisition to tho Indian PrCNS.— Feb* U. 

In pr'nt luid stylo it is superior to any other Indian paper, and its articles arc 
of tho higbcBl cla>i«.— /sd/Gs Chvrch Qiixitte, Fib, 11 

Tho favimrablo ci'itiqiics that have npiioared in rliflbront papers, fiilly bear out 
oiir out) upiidon rosi>ectiijg this neatly-printed and ably-cinted licbdumadnl. — 
JJiMfful 2'ivn‘Hf Feb. 16- 

Tho project of a master-mind, and tho oifkpring of a maBter-band.— 7Xe 
Froyrtijr, Fth. lU. 

It promises to bo one of tho beat conductod Indian weeklies . — Uimloo Fatriot, 

F,b. 0. 

Indeed, the paper hida fhir to be a first doss journal, and ns such we wish it 
all NiicceBB.— 5rAs y/f Fvb. 11. 

Wo u ish the Obnercpp every huuccbs, and tru^-t ho moy have many readers- 
Fa»ifoou Jifrin, Ftb. 18. 

It is vciy well got up and compnroa favorably with any of tho Indian weeklies 
wo have scon. - J^enaxi/ Argue, Feb. 12. 

BUBSORIPTION PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Yearly Rs. 20, Witli Postage Its. 24 I Quarterly Ils. 6, With Postage Ms* T 
Half-yearly „ 11 ,, ,, l:J | Hiiiglo Copy, S Annas. 

Jubt Published 

THE (XTODER NUMBER, 

CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

(The only Quarterly Review in India,) 


CojfTBNTS •— Duddhism nnd tho Hunkhy Philoeoidiy Bitssian Trade with In- 
dia Burniah, Past nnd Present The Punjab Rajah Indian Land Rovonuo ; — 
Tho Road Cl•^H Act, 1871 rby»ical Science m the Calcutta University ; -Topica 
of the Quarter;— Critical Noljccs Vomaciilar Literature General Literature. 


To the Editor of the ** Tinics of India,'* 

Dkah Sin — Whilst ihiinkingyou very much for the kindly mention which you 
have mill lu in your pnpei of my apiiointment ob a Knight of tho Star of India, 
liiiiiettimk yon to con ret nn en or which snprnrB in your notice. If it has not 
alrraily been corrected I did not servo in Aff]gbnuiBtBn. The ofiloer who 
serM)dlnthe fii-st AfTgbau campaign with the troop of Horse Artillery, which 
made the difficult mitich to Bamcen (one of pie finest on record) was my brother, 
now Bngfidivr-Gincral Edward Kaye, v n., who thus commenced along careei’ 
i»rKoo<l military Mci-i ice. The t>c»L service which I ever rendered in fiidia, or 
indeed fe India, u ns tho eictablishmont, slnglo-hauded, of tho Culcuita Xeview, 
uhichhas done far mot u for Indian literature than anything I bare wriiteiii 
uiiilrr my own name. In opening out a chsmiel fur tho litem^ contribntions of 
such men to* sir Beniy Laurence, 8ir Herbert Rdwardes, efr William Muir, 
:»ir Henry Durand, Colonel Baird Smith. Mr. Seton-Knrr, nnd others, I conceive 
that 1 did far more good than by my own lalKnirs ; and 1 trust that the impetus 
thus given to the litcraiy industry of tho two sorviCes may Inst long alter 1: 
am in my gmve. 1 am, yours faithlhlly, 

Atbonfeum Club, June 23, 1871. J. W. KAYE. 


[Published Monthly at Bombay.] 


The obiocUofthis Journal will lie to chronicle tho passing events in tho 
Masonic world, to raconl tho Proceodings of the diflbreut Lodges and Chaptora in 
Western Imlm, to give an Impotus to the extension of the Order, to advocate the 
t'aiiHc of Masohic (^rity, to oncourage usefulness, imiiart instruction, and in 
every way promote the iulonmts of the Fraternity. 


Satet qfStibtcr^^, 

Per Annum (in advance), Bs. 12. 

Per Month. 1 ltupeo'6 Annas. 

Postage 12 Annas per Annum, 
ffofro rfAdvtrimng, 

Whole page ®8. 10 

Half page ... ”5 

Quarter page t, 8 

4 lines and under „ 1 

eff IKolhssil Orders to be accompanied with a Remittaiioe* 
All Ooimmunioations to he address e d ** T 9 tko PoKiokp’ q(tk§ Hfeieala 
at the Bavcaxiov Sociicr'e Pbbss, BvcpLai* 


A' 


Tlie Csj.cnTT.i Rxviuw, though mainly occupied with miscellaneous and* 
general subjects, have given us valuable articles on the anny. Borne frenn tho 
ficii of s^ir Henry Lawrence, who wrote with tho BpJrIt of prophecy of the coming 
storm of which 'be woe one of the ndilrst victims.— ATi* JRvMffsiicy 
the Co}nmnHder<-iH,f'hie^r ft* a m&ctiiiff held on tho 1614 IBn, ut ih$ ITnitooL 
Service Ineiituiion qf India, Simla, 

Price per No Rs. 6 | Price per Annum in advance with Postage Rs. 17. 

CAi.cirTTA : Published by Thomas B, Smith, at the Cite Press. IBBentSnok Street. 
BoMHAVt Messrs. Thadker,Viidngaiid Co.: Mapiub : Mosvs. Blgginbsthamfteo.,^ 
Loboon: Messrs. Tnilmer anaco., 8 and <i0 Pateradster Bow* 


The BavagM of White^^Anto 

4 BE completely pieToated by the IW^atiTe Oompoii^ 

tion patented by Major Forbes, H. A., teooutlvo^mnoer, D. P;jr. 

his is the only effectual process, yet inreiitQN l f^ pr^^ii toiia gamst White Ants* 

.7. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS- 




Will jfou till me the bc^t method of bu/ing out a Lacerne Garden, f>o as 
to save expense in weeding, watering, jjc’. I 


Much tvill depend upon the urea of land you intend to put under 
this crop, and tlio nature of ^ our soil ; but the follo^in^^ general in- 
etructious may bo uaeful : — 

If the ground ib uodor natural grasu, or is covered 8urfac<^ ^voeds, 

you may plough or dig it nlightly (2 or '6 inches), then harrow or xako the 
griss, kc.f together into linos ; cart tliis to some coiivcniont corner of the 
held, and burn the whole to a black n^li ; keep these ashes until the land 
U ready for beeding, and thou spread them carefully over the surface. 
After paring and burning, or if the land is already under arable cultivation, 
)lougb or dig deeply, and harrow or rako the surface line, to offer every 
acllity for the wmination of all weed seeds ; and as those appear above 
ground repeat tho ploughing or digging 3 or 4 tliiK'S. Then plough or 
dig in about 30 loads per acre of go^ farm-yard uianune. Harrow or 
rake the surface, and roU heavily ; then ejiread broad-cast over each acre 20 
owts of limo powder, and the allies before alluded to, and harrow or rake in 
lightly. Then sow about 20 lbs. of seed per acre, iu rows 12 inches a)>nrt. 
Kuejp tho space between the ruivs clean W4I1 tlic haud hoc, &c., see carefully 
to this, for, \f.weU~wesd&l during the first yea^', the after expense of weeding 
mill he areatly lessened. After tho first year, or after the crop is fairly 
established, you may greatly roduco the cost of wccdfng, by using a light 
bullock hoe between tho rows. Always cut tho crop before the flower 
appears. Under good management the crop will last 0 or 10 years, and 
yield refpiUir and abundant crops ; but you must numure liberally, always > 
bearing in mind that lime and iiotASh manures are of the greatest value 
for Lucerne. So far wc4iavc alluded to Lucerne— under dry cultivation — 
in a district witli a favourable climate. If you wisli to grow the crop — under 
Irrigation — yoU may, after cleaning tlie land, ridge it up with the plough 
or spade as is done in turnip cultivation in Scotland tho ridges may 
be 12 inches high from tlie bottom of the drill, and 15 inches apart from 
ct3ntro to Centre. lit the drill between ridges spread manure at the rate of 
2U loads ))cr acre ; then split the ridges with a plough or spade, throwing 
one-half on either side, thus raising tho new ridges oyer tho iimiiure and 
making furroyrs or drills where the ridges stood : sow the soctl on the ridges, 
and the vrater will flow down the furrows between, llust Umo ut tho 
rate of 20 owls per acre, aiul the ashes over the land. Soil or harrow the 
j‘idgcs carsfully, and soW the bsih! at the rate of 20 lbs. pet aero ; do not 
sow deeper than 1 inch ; and chain harrow, or rake the surface lightly 
>a{Wwanlatq cover it. We have replied to yon kt this lltngth, believing 
some pc our riunlers who k«M3p Itorses or could, may lie indaoed to try 
« plot this valiiAld^ plant. 

, 1 12a'EC^. 


I wish to itse the refuse of a slaughterhottse M wafmrc ; how shall / 
I proceed ! 

We presuTue UuU you refer to tho solid and liquid refuse : if so, in 
our opinion, tho best and cheapest plan is to make the whole into a 
compost, Dig 2 or 3 large receptacles, tho size being regulated by the 
amount of refuse at your disposal. Over the floor of one of these, lay 
1 foot of ashes, leaves, saw-uiisl, pent, or anything of the sort, ana 
spread over this the daily supnly of refuse nmttors, t&ing care to cover 
each addition to the heap, with a covering of 8 or 4 inohes in depth of 
ashes ; continue this daily, adding layer after layer until the heap has 
reached tho surface of tho ground, then cover the whole with a foot of 
penty earth, and commence a fr,esh heap in a similar manner. ^ Each 
fieup may remain .3 months unoiioned, after which it will be difficult 
to detect its iugrediouts ; indeed wo have seen caste coolies working 
amongst composts of Ibis sort, without offering tho least objo^op. 
It. will be well to get a light iron sewage cart for conveying the liquid 
and solid matters to the deptM : such a cart, should not cost more tlxan 
200 Rs. 

What is a fair crop of Maize in this country ! 

About 2,00b lbs. of grain and 5,000 lbs. of straw. 

What prite ujontd I pay for a good thorough-hred shorGHom Bali 
in England ' ^ 

Vou may nurchuso an ordnuir^ nniinal at from 60 to 100 guineas; 
but high ]jcaigroo animals command prices varying from 500 to 1,000 
giiinoa’^. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


'lo the Ed dor of the 

Agricultural Gazitti of India. 

,Siu,— The ducks Buld all over this presidency ore divided into two 
cUsHcs known as Goa ducks ond Oaoteo, or country ducks ; and tho 
foriTior though smaller tiro more valued than the latter. The Ooa 
ducks are, with few if nuy exceptions, of a plain grey-brown colour ; 
whereas Llie others have more or loss black and white upon thorn, and 
arc often distinguishable by blue secondary wing-foatbers, and a 
metallic green lustre on their heads. There is also a marked difference 
in tho shapes of the two birds. Can any naturalist tell me the history 
of the two varieties? A. B. C. 


Mif LOGIN'S EXPERIMENTS, 


To the JSditor of the Indian Statesnian^ 

Siu,— 1 regret’ to observe in your issue of the 26th instant, that yott 
think Hull ” tho Model Farm at Cawnpore ienot suitable for the growth 
of cotton,” “ os the result was a qvinlifted failure,” “ though superior 
** care was given to the choice of gg’ound and manure, and to the details 
“ of cultivation.” Tho above conclusion arrived at is, I think, pre- 
mature, for at I ho 10th parn. of Mr. Parsons report, he says: — “By 
“ August Till, tho croatcr portion of the plants were 6 feet in height, and 
were then topped, whioii induced them to throw out several branobes,** 
and in tho next para, he continues to say, — “ The plants began to bloom 
“ August l.’itlh but owing to the heavy rains during tlmtand the foUow- 
“ ing iiionth, the produce of these flowers was very inferior, owing to 
“ tho attacks of the boll worm.” 

The fact is, the plants were not healthy after the beginning of August;, 
but up to the 71 h they had grown exceedingly well, ns the “greater 
porliun of the planU were 6 feet iu height,” knd had oommcnced to 
** throw outjjraiiches.” So up to this time all was flourishing. As sooDi 
hoivovor, os the heavy rain began to fall, the plants failed ; so the quee* 
lion is, why this failure ? And I Ihink tim cause is given in the 2nd to 
7th pnros. of lliis report, for at para. 2iid, Mr. l^nrson says, “the site 
ol the experimonls is sihialed on (ho uorili-ooet siiU of the farm, and if 
sheltered by tall trrts on the west, south, and south-east sides,'* and at 
para. 7th ‘he continues (o siiv, “ t*lol Ist, consisting of a quarter acre, 
was treated as reooniinonded by Mr. Logiii. Ridges 4 inches in height 
were thrown up at intervals at 8 feet.” 

Now the above at once oxploins to mo how the experiment proved ft 
failure, for os I liave already more than once reporti^, all sh^e from 
trees is sludiously to be avoided, for the cotton plant is a sum pfonf and 
requires light, so in tliSs case the Held was surrounded by twl trees o#s 
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fhne mlcif, only being ope^n to the north. Tlio I’lvot is. lUcrcforo, tlmt tho 
fiolil, being only a quarter of an n<;re. must have been ulwayii in sbudo, 
the very thing to be guarded against. 

Again, the ridges wore only four inchcn in height when they shotdd 
tiave boon eight inehrtt high nt least, and I believe tlmt ovou ten or 
twelve inches, in loealilies liable to flooding, would lie Ixitter. I certain- 
ly tried eight inches, but i ^on jmiMiciilur euro was taken of tho di*ain- 
ago ; thus tlio water could never reach to tlie top of the ridge, so as to 
come in direct contact ivith the plant. To this, in my report of October 
187o, I drew particular nt tent ion, and at coiiHiderable length tried to 
assign u cause why the plants were in jured, by stagnant water coming 
111 direct contact with the stem of tho plant ; but be tbesn reasons cor- 
rect or not, there can lx? no doubt of the fact that the cotton plant is 
very seriously injured, and in many ca.se.s killed, by water coming in 
direct contact w-itlitho stem, of which 1 liiul convincing proofs both this 
and last season. 

In Egypt tho ridges are eight indies liigh. but it should Ih^ borne in 
mind that it is almost a rainless country, and there everything depends 
on irrigation ; thus lliey can so arrange lliaf tli« water, cun never be 
more than 4 or incluMj deep lietwcen those ndges leaving .‘1 or 4 inches 
of Iboso ndgos above water, so it ran never come in direct contact with 
the plants, and hence the wonderful out-turn of cotton in Egypt com- 
pared with India. So all the greater need of even iiiglier ridges in tliis 
country, where we often have excessive rain, and also the noccbsiity of 
attending to tho drainage of onr lields. so us to prevent these being 
flooded. 

To me therefore it appears sell -evident that r ' •espi\o sha(h mid ex- 
cess of water have been tho soh* e:uis<‘s ol i he failure of the cotton ex- 
poriments at Cuwnpore, which is very mudi to bti regrcMed. for in oilier 
respects a considerable anioiiiit of cun' apjX'urs to have Ikh'ii bestowed 
on the oxporimonts ; so I Jiopo these e^Benllal points uill he attended to 
next season wherever the Egyptiun system of growing cotton is tried ; 
and as you take u great interest iii this important (|nepiion. T hope you 
will find space at an early date for the insertion of this letter. — 1 re- 
main, dear sir, yours truly, 

T. LOGIN. 


NUNERAI/AND SALINE .M AN URES.— IIL 



To the Editor of the 

Agricultural Gazette of India. 

According to tho analysis of Erdmann, tho ashes of wheat, after 
deducting p<^r oxide of iron (I '33 per cent.), silica uud sand 3*37 per 
cent.), contain of, — 


I'rec phoHpliorie arid , 1'7-6‘j 

Alkaline ptiosptiatcs 49 !*< 

Earthy phunphutes .. 


leu eo 

Phosphoric acid, in combination with boda and potash, constitute flic 
alkaline phosphates, and when united to lime and mngnesia, the earl I y 
phosphates, all these are invariably pro.sent in tlie blood of man 
and beast. 

The ricliness of blood in red eorpuHcles m iiitimatidy conneeled 
with its richness in iron, and ns recent analysis lias demonstrated that 
the blood of the Ilindoostanee is, as com]>aml uith tho blood ol the 
European, deficient in red eorpiiscles, it is evident that the degeneraf uui 
is due to tho deficiency of iron, and as a sequilur, everything elsi« cor- 
responds. The diiTerence in strength, bone, and mii.'^clo between the two 
races, requires neither euinparison nor cinnmenl, though it c\cite.s euu- 
toi^tuouB comm isserat ion. 

Tho ino.st interest iiig part of I lie matter is that no artificial aildition 
of suitable preparations of iron to the food viill act beiioflclally on the 
blood, unless tlie alkaline phosphates are fully and siillieiently ^present. 
Baron Liebig informs us that •‘the free alkali" gives to ilio blood 
a number of very remarkable properties. Hy' its means the chief 
constituents of tho blood are kept in tlie fluid" state. On the alkali 
depends a renin rkablo propcTty of ^he blood, — that of dissolving the 
oxides of iron, which are ingredients of the colouring maiter of tlie 
blood, as well as other melallic oxides, so as to form period ly trans- 
parent solutions. All organised .solid parts contain alkaline huik's and 
pliosporic acid, in such a proportion, that if we suppose thorn combined, 
the jmosphoric ncid prKloiiiiiiates." Kurt her on the learned I’rofessor 
Mates: — “ Tho pliosphnto of soda lias an alkaline taste and re-action, 
like tho corboTiote and its solution, in presence of free car I ion ie. acid, 
takes up as much of that acid as tho carbonuto of soda does, and like it, 
only more easily', gives it off by agilatidii with air, in vacuo or by 
cvuimration, without losing its power of again absorbing the carbonic 
acin.” Liebig’s letters, page lOS — 412. 

The pbospFiale of potash converts common salt into the ])hosphate 
of soda. If it be deficient, and the supply of salt low, the alkaline 
strength of the blood is reduced, and with it the power of dissolving 
iron , hence the white blood corpuscles pi*edomiiiuto in consequence of 
the want of iron, and I prcsiimo the inferior quality of the blood, pro- 
dui*os the constitutional weakness and want of stivmina of the people 
of Hindoostan. 

Man and beast alike require phosphoric acid, and derive it from the 
plant, — “ which is so wonderfully formed, that it refuses to grow, 
unless it can obtain the phosphoric acid, Ac., which it is bound to gather 
up aud supply to the growing animal.” 

This phosphoric acid is indestructible ; we operate upon bones 
and fossil phosphate of lime which contain it, uud prodhico phos- 


phorous. We set fire to 1(K> lbs of it, and lo, in place of obtaining n 
HMiull quantity of ash, we gather 2274 j^unds of phosphoric acid, 
which ill t he ary state consists of about 4^ per cent, of ]^ospboroufl 
and 534 of oxvgen. This acid dissolves very ji-eely in water, and it 
combines with lime in the proportion of ot aoid, and 48^ of 
lime. Sixlu, when saturated with its solution, forms pure phosphate of 
soda, and the cftfbonnte of potash similarly treated forms me phos- 
phate of potash, which is the prlnoqml mineral matter present in the 
flesh of man and animals. 

Tho Mogul Government, when in power, know nothing of these 
mutters, and perhaps considered the act'of stinting millions of human 
bi'ings, in their eonsuiuplion of salt, u Imrmless one. Wo cannot 

I blame thtMii. for England during the last century groaned under salt 

laws, uud sijt taxation, which howovor wero abandoned os soon as tho 
common sense of the nation, so ably represented in tbe British Parlia- 
ment, was convinced that neither fish, meat, nor curds, could be suited, 
nor rtoaxi nor gla.98 be cheaply manufactured, nor an improved system 
of agnculiure be introduced and uinintained, if culinary salt was 
looked on as u luxurious condiment, and taxed accordingly. 

The Indian convict is allowed one hundred gmins of salt per diem, 
! and if an honest man uses 18U grains of salt daily, ho will consume 

I 4 .'ieers and i) chittacics in the year, tho^ value of which at two 

! amiiiM (three penes at par) per seer, is eight annas and nine picB 
I (O.Im. 14'0' But if this mail's acre of wheat land was manured with 
! a husliel, or .304 of. salt, obtainable for agricultural purposes, at 
I a cimt of iifieeii unmis and-a-half (L. Hid), and his salt us condiment, 

, piippli'fl loi two uniuiH, !-m ‘alt bill uoiild amount to Rs. l-l-<i, in 
)ilace of H as. 0 jnes, or just double. Ilut this is not all, inasmuch 
every additional acre of land nuiniircd with sal tp increases its con- 
sumption by 3U.i ftoore, or oven sixty-one pounds, luid brings a corres- 
ponding ft'im of money into tlie lOxehequer. 

It iH by no means necessary that the rock s;ilt of the Punjab, or 
iiiqiorted British salt, .should housed as manure, as crude or imrelined 
sea salt is bettor fitted for the purpose, and so is tlio salt eliminated 
from salt ]iot re. One tliousand parts of sea water contain 3 3 sulphate 
of ma^iiesia, 3*5 ciiloride of magneBium, 0*2 carbonate of lime and 
magnesia, 0*1 sulphate of lime, besides 1/2000 of sulphate and muriate 
of notash, and in addition, iodide of sodium and magnesium in 
bumlier proportions. ’J'lieso various substancos are present in sea water 
with 25 of chloride of sodium or sail. 

All grain eontuins a certain proportion of magnesia, and wheat more 
than any, and as crude salt contains a considerable percentage of 
magnesian salts, il.s value, as a wheat manure, is aoparenl. 

I tlinik it IS quite possible to render all crude sea and earth salt 
totally unlit for culinary purposes, by imbuing every hundred pounds 
of such salt with five pounds of sulphate of iron,' in aqueous 
solution. 

'L’lio Bni isli manufacturer could prepare such ferugiuoiis salt at a 
very low rate, and in India, lo j)ay for this sulphate, a duty of live 
annas per maund should be levied on saltpetre, whieli should be paid by 
j the purclui.ser, the Govenimont receiving the duty, and supplying tho 
j saltpetre maiiufacl urer with the sulphalo of iron. By this means, 

! cheap will would bi'como plentifully available for agricultural purposes, 
and all rest riel ions being removed from tlie maiiufaeturo of nitre, tliat 
iiiobi inniortaiit manure would bo freeoly iiaeil by agriculturi.sl8, desirous 
of ]»roducing first-class wJioat, tobacco, and sugar crops. 

It IS riiiite unnecessary to go fiirllier into tho question of tho value 
r»fsaltasa manure, but it will interest the reader I o know that tlie 
Chinese, the best and most aueient agrieulturists in tho world, have 
• 1 roll! Ilirt remotest times used salt and sea water as a manure, 

j M. le Goux. in Ins history of the eocoanut tree states that the 
I iiiliahilants of I hose partis of Cliina which border on tho soa coast, 

I sprinkle their rice fields with sea water, aud use no other manure; and 
j tliat in the interior they sprinkle the lands with salt, before tliey 
are t lilt d. and I Iml this practice has been followed for ages with the 
I greatest advantage. 

I The quantity ol salt, to l»e used varies from one lo six bushels per 
acre, pasture lands requiring most. I may numtiori tliat as much as 
2 . cwt.s of salt have very renceutly been applied to an acre of bind under 
polat<ie3 ; but this profusion is quite unnocossary. Before proceeding lo 
tbe next manure. L would wish I o state authoritativoly that salt is as 
j much needed-by all gmmniverous animals os by man. 
j If ]>roi>er inquiry wero npde, it would be roimd that w’ant of salt is 
at the bottom of the various cuttle diseases for which India is becoming 
so famous. We hear constantly of butchers’ meat being unlit for use, 
Wouuso horrible living things were present therein. On this subject, 
Brof.'.ssor Jolinston slates : - •• From lime immemorial it has been known 
that without salt man would miserably perish ; and among horrible 
punisliiiieiits entailing certain death, that of feeding culprits on saltless 
food IS said to have prevailed in barbarous times. Maggots and corrup- 
tion are spoken of by ancient writers as tho distressing symptoms whiuh 
saltlesH foikl engenders, but no ancient or unohemical nuntern could 
explain how such sufferings arose.” Further on wo are told that “ tho 
biloalso contains soda as a special and indospensable oonstituont, and so 
do nil tho cartilages of the body. Stint the supply of salt Qioret'oro, 
and neither will tho bile bo able properly to assist tho digestion, nor 
the cartilages to be built up again us fast os they naturally waste.” 

I trust after this that wo shall hour no more official nonsonse, on the 
question of giving or witholding salt from cattle food. Tho unchomical 
officer of excise cannot be blnined for not understanding such mailers 
which belong to the domain of tbe agricultural chemist, and not to the 
Breventivo Bopartraent of India. 

After crude salt, the next most valuable saline manuro for wheat, and 
all cereals, is the nitrate of potash, or saltpetre. An immense quantity 
of this valuable salt wae annually sent to China, and much of it was there 
destroyed by being mode into fireworks. A good deal went to 
London for conversion into gunpowder, and nitric acid. But os Peru 
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now BuppUeB Bnflnnd with the nitrate of soda, at a cheap rate, the nitric 
acid is mode therefrom, , in pi^ferenoe ttathe expensiro saltpetre of 

I Enow of no.moi^ useless waj of disposing of nitre, than converting 
it into dreworl^ end for every l02 pounds of nitre, so consumed, 
46'55 of potash and 03*45 of nitric acid, are lost to the farmer beyond 
redemption. 

Scion tide agriculture teaches us tliat the gluten of wheat is domed 
from nitrogau, and we know tliat 2d parts by weight of nitrogen, and 
74 of oxygen, constitute 100 parts of nitric amd, os also that 82*53, of 
nitrogen and 17*47 of hydrogen constitute 100 parts of aniiuotiia. 

. Fannvard manure contains aminouia in abundanee, wkicli, tfioiigh 
unseen, is constantly passing off as vapour^ and thus the greater part of 
Its nitrogen is wasted; but the nitrogen of saltpetre is died, mid 
being in combination with potash, it supplies the growing plant 
with that most valuable alkali; and os the phosphato of potash, the 
principal mlnorol matter in the flesh of man and l^ast, cannot possibly 
be produced from the constituents of ammonia, it follows that saltpetre 
possesses pet' se very valuable chemical properties in a most convenient 
eonijMict and econou^ical form. 

It. has been carefully explained that, gliitmi is the most vnlunhle, 
part, of wheat, and fu;cording to the analysis of ^* AV/jn?e,“ “gluton* 
obtained from a starch manufactory, yielded from I to I \ per cent, of 
u^^e9, which contained of, — 


Potash .• 7 87 

Sodn 211 

Linio 17*;U 

Magnesia 12-08 

Per Oxide of Iron 7 ;U 

Sulphurle oxnd 

Ghlorlno 0-0‘» 

PhospJiorie arid .'»2 

Lohk 0 1.: 


H>0‘MO 

From a conBiderntion of I he, sc facts and figures ihe following eonelu- 
M ion 9 may bo sjifely drawn, viz That the large propurtifin nl ulios- 
phoricaeid and polnsh needed by wheat, ran. in India, only he iiromu'ejl 
by the liberal use of fossil phosplialo of lime and PiiU]>elre. ami uh flio 
notable proporlion of sodn and magnesia, preseni in lirHt clam wheal, 
is beyond a aoubi, derivefl* from the sail used us man ore, il is demon- 
strated that unless t lie incalculable mineral wealth, now locked uj) in the 
** SciraZhV/cs,’’ is turned I o prntical itccounl, and clieaji saltmidnilro 
(as well ns the sulino mamire.s rtvpiired for other cropn) an» freel> 
placed within t#io means and reach of Ihe agricultural el.i^^.es, the 
laudable intentions of His Grace the Duke of \rg\l(', and of His 
Kxcellenoy TJie ICarl Mayo, Viceroy and (fovenior-Geueral of [nclia to 
confer on Ilindoostan, the great and lasting honelits of an improved 
agriculture, will bo, 1 regi»t to say, entirely nud alHolulely fruslr.aled 
A'assojcZoc, 29th Juve 1871. II. 


rXDIAN PF8TS.— r. 



TiiK >I^^(^o<»sl:. 

Titm mungoofcje i.s one of the most prumiiient, pevhajH the ino'.t 
jiroinmout of Indian pc-st.-^. Hold, wary, and acliNc, he cavrie.s on 
his depredatioii.M at our very doors, and i.s off to coyer again .so 
sharp, thill rarely indeed is even a gliinjise <if the culprit caught. 
When his cnn.scienco i.s clear Jioweyer, or ratlici* (for Ills con.sintMici* 
i.s never clear) when he feels confident that no delinito fanlt can 
be certainly laid to ids charge, he i.s more ready to a.s.sert his 
piivileges a.s a free citizen, though lie cannot conceal his coii- 
^cioiisneas that he is not popular. He .sleeps little, though 
strictly speaking, n noctumal animal. .\t all hours of the day 
wo may wee him atealing uh)ng our liedges, taking adyantage of 
every bush and clump of grass, stopi)ing every few yavd.s to see if 
the way i« clear, and Inaking a sudden rush acro.s.s any open spot 
in hi.s road. His presence is genCrayy proelaimed by the out-ci*ie.s 
of the minos and bulbuls, ever the foremo.st of the. fealhoicd tribe 
U) nhnoimce a foe. Habitually' on tlic alert, he sneak.s along us 
if he saw nothing and cared for nothing ; and if discovered where 
lie CRimoi instantly plunge into tlie vegi^tation, he looks about with 
a look of innocent wonder, and then retires modestly to some 
ridreat ; only to re-appear however, when the coast is clear,, at 
foiao spot nearer his destination — the ino.st suitable cover in (be 
vicinity of tho poultry'-yard. Once there, the wilv creature 
monagea to he ubiquitous without ever showing hiurselh But lei 
a hapless chicken come within a yard of any part of the gi*nsa or 
the shrubbery, nud a treinendous cackling from the wliole inha- 
bitants of the j'nrd brings out a host of servants, who after a 
lengthened search can report only that feathers wore flying all about 
the plape, and that a* bird is missing. This will be repeated day 
after day in spite of all proc^iutions. Tn watclifulness, the mungooso 
sui*pfta?cs perhaps all other animals not guided by .scent. You may 
2 M A null ^ 


stand sentiy, gun in hand, hohr after hour withoutavail. If you could 
sec the miing^oae, the mungoose sees you first, and resists the most 
tempting opportunities to iipring on his prey. But on the spot ha is ; 
for only withdraw for five minutes, leaving some One to. watch for 
his coming if you like, and a sudden uproar among the fowls will 
tell yon tliat lie came long ago and was there all tho time. By 
night his tactics are the same. TJie verandahs, the stablts, the 
servants* quarters are unmolested ; but omit for a single night to 
close up the vat-hole at the bottom of tlie fowl-house door, and 
in the morning you will find five or six of your finest, hens with 
their throats torn. But once leave your bird-cage out till after 
dark, and wherever tho mungooso may have been other evenings, 
thatevoningheissnro to be passing your door. We remember a friend 
who was roaring a brood of chickens in a large parrot cage. After 
feeding 1 hem one evening at .sundown under tho porch, ho thought- 
I leasly loft them standing there. Ho came out again in about a 
, quarter of an hour, but found that three of his pets had had their 
j heads torn off through the bars of the page. About a hundred 
I yards off master miingoo.^e was trotting along, appai'ently on some 
j private errand. 

I There are tlie n.sual ways of getting n«l of this intolerable pest, 

I tlie gun and traps. Wlion a mungooso takes up its residence in 
I a comiioniul, it pa,<.«*c.s certain ways at nearly the same hours every 
day ; and if tlu‘j‘4‘ l)o a family of them, they often go together in 
a siring. \h 1 lie mmigoosc, though ea.sily alarmed, i.s not sus- 
I pirion.s unle.ss il, ha.s good oan.si‘, it may by a little care be met and 
, .shot from bidiiml a bu.sli or wall on these occnsion.s. As to traps, 

1 the mungoo.se is vio-y cnmiiiig, but we have twice known one (tho 
.‘'iinn* one wo believe ; it e.scajied the first lime) caught in a box- 
trap after it Iia<l been hdt in the aninmrs linunts for several days. 

I Hi-fore enlejing-, tlio mimg-oose went round and round tho trap 
; many time.s, and one ihty mounted on the top of it. Of 
! course a sb‘el sna])-ti*ap, if hn*ge enough, woidd bo more 
! offeeti NO. The bait u.sed on the above occasions was first a 
i dead ehiekon, and the second time a dead bandicoot. Though es- 
1 seiitially a beast of prey and (*uger for warm blood, the mungoose 
will, if liungry, <*at carrion. AV(' have not mentioned poison, simply 
! because wi‘ never heard of its being einployi'd to destroy theso 
animals ; but there can be none but a superstitious doubt that if 
; introduced into the body tif a dead bird, snake, or other animal, it 
would be swallovvetf by and kill the nnuigoose. 

j The miingooses art‘ a genus of the Viverrincey of Civets, a sub- 
1 family of the great order of Curnivora (beasts of prc}'). The sub- 
[ family an* at once con.spietinus by their long and slender bodies, 

' and by llieii* Hhort legs and consequent small lieight. Their 
I mnzzh's are more produeed iJnin in any others of tho order, 

I .nnd they have all long tail.M. This general appearance will be at 
: onci* .‘suggested when we name tho civot-oats, mungoosea, and 
I ///(•noem'.s (tree-rats or toddy-cat-s) as belonging to the Viverrinw. 
i Other point.s of Rimilarity, appearing on a closer inspection, are 
' that they po.ssess the power of contracting tlioir pupils circularfi/^ 

, are mK'tiu’iial in their habits, and have, with one or two exceptions, 
j rough, coarse, hair. Some ha\«i the hind feet plantigrade, but most 
; walk on their toes like the cat and dog tribes. Nearly all secrete 
a powerfully odorous sidwtance, typilied in Iho much-prized per- 
fume of the civet-cat. 'riu^y have twelve iucisors or cutting teeth, 
and four cnnine.s ; but tho molars vary in number, not always be- 
ing the same even in the genera. Tho scientific name of the genu.s 
; of mungoo.scs i.s IlerpMtoji ; they nro marked by several very dia- 
’ tiiict feature.^. Tlu^ hair is ulway.s long, and has in a conspicuous 
I degree the hni*8ljucs.s cbarncteristic of the sub-family. In general, 

I moreover, each hair i.s of soverid coloiira alternately arranged, 

' giving the animals their peculiar poppor-and-.solt appearance. But 
what first .strikes the eye in this genus is the t&il. Hong, 
an in all the in this cla&s the tail is also bushy, 

especially at its junction with the body, whence it tepcM to the 
point which is black in several species. Without tho hair, the tail 
is very slight, except nt the base, and the skin of it is much finer 
than that of the body, so a.s sometimes to come away if the animal bo 
lifted by tho tail. In marked contrast to some of the other genera, 
the miingooses have small powers of climbing and seldom leave the 
ground. With tho cxcopti«)n perhaps of one or two Himalayan 
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spcrit'w, tbia genua, tboug-li possessing tiie civet-pouch, do not give 
out the odorous secretion. They are further marked by small 
rounded ears, not sticking up above the head aa in the civet-cat, 
which givi*s Iheni a lizard-liko aspect. They have tive toes to 
each foot, hind and fore ; and can partially draw in their claw’s 
like the cat. Muugooses have sharp snouts, short powerful 
limbs, ImaU feet, and brown dull eyes with n stolid and horribhi 
expression. TIndr habits arc ^ory iictivc, and 'their disposition 
savage. The type of the genus in the ichnouinon of Egypt. 

Seven spycics of inungoose have been idonlifiod in India. Tliey 
range from thirty to forty inches in length, (d' wliicli the tail is 
almost half. Tlio largest is 11, ritticoUis, Five seem t<i be 
confined 1o jungles, and have been killed juincipally on tlio 
East«*i*u and Western Ghauts, the llimalavns, or Iho Xei]glierri('.s ; 
very little i>< known of their haliits. Tney vary in colour frinu 
tnwu}' to reddish; and a Iliimilayau rj)eiies, the smullcM in 
India, is prettily freckled witli yell«j\\. (hie, etni.^picuous b\ 
the black tip to its tail, is very coniin«»n on our own bill .Na- 
tions, Mathoran, Kliandalla, <S:c. They ihmv ))e mumi iif any hour 
of the day prowling about in scareli tit’ li/anls ami small birds, 
or coming out ‘'^f their hob's at dusK, followed l>y their MmnL'*. 
The other two are found all over the plain- (»f India : oiu‘, 
being confined to liengal and Xorth India, 
with A.ssani and Ihiriuali ; and the other. IL iirixi'oay replaiing 
it ill Southern, Central, and We.>.lern Imlia. 'I’hey differ \er\ 
little in colour, but the latter has the advantage i?i ‘-i/jt*. .some 
Bpeciineiis measuring nearly throe feet. 

In thi.s part of India, the mnngoose is known to bring forth its 
young (three or four at a birth) in the hot season, but they 
probably lia\e a litter aboiU the end of tire luon.-^oon ailso. Tliex 
doYour snake-'^, rats, mice, and birds, and are V(‘r\ greedy of t‘g;is ; 
but must depend cliieHy for their food on li/anls, many xarii'ties 
of which abound in the grass and undergrowth, in the hot season. 
The slender and supple form of the miingoorto enaliles it to follow 
its prey into much narrower holes than one would suppo.se, 
judging from the size of the animal. It ean however, easily en- 
large or deepen a hole, as its claws are formed for diL'^ging. The 
mungon.se has gn'at courage, and v I’k readily seize poultry and 
rabbits; aiul they doubt los^' iV stroy have> in the fields at night. 
Mimgooflcs live generally in pairs, and are found in all desciiptioiis 
of CO im try, in jungles, or living in lioles in^optni plains, in tlie 
neighbourhood of X illages, and in the compounds and hedgerows 
of every' cantonment. They seem indifferent to wet, and are to 
be Mocn muxing about in the long grass during tin* rainie.st day’s df 
the monsoon. TJie miingouse is tniiiod; and, unlike many 
animals, has no disposition to go hack to u wild .state, but stayfi 
about the liouae, showing much attacbmenl to iu master. In 
confinement it loses some of its shavpne-:- and cunning, and occa- 
sionally falls a prey to .fones’s dog. It is however rather te- 
nacious of life. Its cry is a short, sharp, bark, xvhicli i.s seldom 
uttered. The mnngoose moves at a steady, sliu tiling trot, its head 
low, and its belly clo.so to the ground ; but xvbcn reconnoitring, 
or watching its prey, its movements are graceful mul agile a.s 
those of a serpent. It rim.s by a succc.ssion of powerful bounds. 

Many experimont.s have been made with the vioxv of ascertaining 
the truth of the popular idea of the insusceplibility of the nuingoose 
to snake-bite. The thickness of the nniraafs skin renders it ditticuJt 
to make sure that the snake’s fang.s have reached the blood vessels, 
in cases of apparent immunity ; and on the other hand, when the 
mimgoose has died, it has been suspected to liave been tbc result of 
rough treatment dunng the trial. Mungooses are known to eat small 
snakes, and they are so expert at catching them that it i.s doubt- 
ful if they ever get bitten in a state of nature. And thi.s may pro- 
bably bo said of the different hill species as much as of tlio well- 
known animal. I 

The family of Vivm'imx is unvepresonted in Britaiu, and all I 
Europe has but one species of ichneumon or mungoose, II, Wid- 
dringtmiiy found in the Sierra Morena mountains. The genus, 
comprising many Asiatic species unknown in India, is also largely 
represented in Africa ; and it is interesting to find travellers, from 
Egypt and Abyssinia down to the Oape of Good Hope, remarking 
the same active habits, giizzlod appearance, and tameable disposi- 
tion, so familiar to us in this country. The oft-mentioned skill too, 
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xxdth which the mungoose seizes snakes by the throat and avoids 
their bite, has been obseEl%d in the African species. badius is 
described as apparently restricted to sandy cUstric^ covered with 
brushwood, and as occasionally caught sight of’nis&iog from one 
cop.9e to another. Curious to state, only insects were found in the 
stomachs of tho.so examined, though the natives said that they 
preyed upon lizard^i, Rnake-vrats kc. It is quite likely that locusts 
and other large insects are eaten by the Indian miiugoo-ses. 
Strangely eiiough, the knowledge of an antidote U) suakc-bitc is 
nttrihiited to the \frican sperie.s by the natives of that continent,’ 
Pr. Ilorsfield tells of a Java mungoose that it is found most 
aliundant in the largo teak forests, and that it is veiy expert in 
burrowing in tlie ground in pursuit of rats. It possesses, lie says, 
great natural sagacity, and it wilbngly seeks tlie proteotion of man. 
In a donie.stic state it in docile and attached to its master, whom it 
^folloxv.s like a dog. It fi'erjuently places itself erect on its hind 
legs, regarding e\ cry thing that passes with great attention. It is 
I <»f a \ cry rest loss disposition, and always carries its food to Uie 
j most retired spot ill the place ^ whore it is kept, to consume it. It 
I is x'ery cleanly in its habits. It is exclusively carnivorous, and 
j vm*y di'.struetixe to poultry, employing great ui*tifice in tJie surpri.s- 
! ing of ehiekeiis. It ha.s been observed that it.s sangiiiiiary character 
I shoxvs itself neeasioiially in a manner that ii'iiders it dangerous as 
I a d«)nie.stie animal : and it indulges at intervals in fits of exceasivo 
I xioleiiei'. 

{ Muiigoo.»«e.s elosrly iv .Kemble in their liabits, and seem !<■) replace 
j ill the torrid zone, tlii‘ murlens and xvea.<iel.s (yfuMh'dfin., a different 
j family) of more novtbern latiliules. Several of the latter (n briglitlv 
painted xveasel im-hided) ooeiirin the IlimiihiyHs; and one species (u 
marten) is found in the Xeilgherries. A curious seiui-aqiiatic ani- 
mal, allied to the mungooses, i.s found in* Nepal. It is said to feed 
on crabs and frogs. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. * 

Tnr. land under cultivation in Australia, in 1871, wa.s (XU), 000 

acres ngaiii'^t .■>.‘10,(H)0 in 1801. 


j ()ff\i. is Ik ing Tioxv turned to account as nianure. Thus we 
! leern that in Fj*ance the bodies of dt'ad animals are utilized by 
j immer.sing their soft pnris in a feelile solulion of hydrochloric acid, 
I whi(*li soon transforms tlieui into an odoiirle.ss pulp. This, when 
j mixed xvitli phosphate of lime, oivesa manure of the best quality. 


' Iris .stated by an Amorienn joumal that tlieegg.sof the com- 
mon hen, 'With those of many other birds, present certain e.xtenial 
cliHracleri.stics by xvliich we can determine beforehuiul their sex. 
If male, tfie ogg lias, at its ))ointed end, small folds itnd wrinklp.s; 
while, if female, it is quite smooth and well rounded off at 
botli ends. 


A Maohine for planting potatoes has been patented in Ainorica, 
■xvliich, wo arc told, makes the furrow, deposits the seed, and covers 
it up going only once over the ground, and the machine can be used 
^ with cit her one or two horses. Machines of tTii.s character are much 
j needed in India, but it will be yeai*p, we fear, before improved agri- 
cultural implements are introduced generally tliroughoiit the 
coiuitry. 


Forkathy in the Punjab, according to our Lahore contemporary, 
is no better managed than in any other province in India. Re- 
garding tlie Punjab fore.sts, Indian Public Ofnnian writes \ — 

“ It is quietly admitted that while the forests arc being 
made to yield up their wealth, * plantation has been too long 
neglected in the province,’ and that the efforts hitherto made to ensure 
a sufiieiont stock of new trees have been ‘desultory and imsystenia- 
tic,’ and the local Qoycraraont insist on the necessity for systema- 
tic and energetic effort to plant largely and maintain the sup- 
ply equal to or in excess of the demand. Until this be done on 
the most liberal scale we cannot accept the entire value of timber 
brought into market os assets in revenue account of profit an d 
loss. It is indeed reaping where we have not sown.” 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE OF IND^A. 
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A BKAUTiruL orchid of the geuus species crUtata^ is, 

tlie Piotieer informs us, now in fine bloom at the Klioosroo Ba^h at 
Allahabad. This is believed to bo the fii'st instance of any orchids of 
this very delicate genus flowering in the plains of the North-West. 
Ill the elegance of its shape end the purity of its colour, it is sup- 
posed to be unrivalled among orchids: the petab are of a dazzling 
white, and the labelliim tinged with bright yellow. 


Tue Fhneer speaks of the existence of a tree in 'i'asiuauiu, known 
iis the fever tree. It is now being largely cultivated in Algeria, the 
•South of France, and Corsica. The tree is of rapid growth in 
marshy soils fiom whicli it arrests the genoi*ation of iiiursli miasm, 
its wood is hard ns teak, impregnated with a cuuiphui‘-like odour, 
and gives an extract of notably astringent power, and an alkaloid 
sillied to quinine. Should such a ti'ee thrive in Lidia, its in- 
troduction would be a benefit of no small amount. 


1'he Luijibnoiv Titties funiislies us with se veral instances of phuits 
that will not propagate by seed. AVe lately mentioned the sugar- 
cane as one. Th® bamboo it says is another. The rose is never pro- 
pagated except by cuttings, and oiu* contemporary has not heard of 
.'^trawberry-plants growing from seed. The same joiirual men- 
tions a fact in connection with the plantain-tree which furnishes a 
curious illustration of tlio effects of hiinian interference with the 
processes of nature. The parent tree wdll give a good yield for 
the first two years, and begin to degenerate in tlie third. The 
inangoe grown from seed is seldom equal to the parent tree in 
(juality. 


The Paris correspondent of the htdiati ikatesman writes, that 
from experiments made in the Hotel Dieu, it has been shewn that 
f ho least nutritive food in the world is the meat of prize cattle. 

Adipose degeneracy is the result of preventing oxen destined for 
iWo slaughter-house, taking natural exercise while the fattening 
process goes on. The protoplasm or vital energy <if tlie lieast is 
lower thou in a vegetable, and men fed upon its flesh, run down in 
strength and activity. Nature has made severe enactments 
jigainst overfeeding in the brute creation, no less than in the human 
family. The languid heart, tlie feeble digestion, the swollen 
liver, and the absence of recuperative force, are the penalties which 
man and beast must imdergo, if either goes beyond the limit of 
teinperwice. ” 


Tue Friend of India loams from a Melbourne paper that a true 
was lately felled at Sandy Creek, Wagga AVaggn, for tlie 
purpose of securing honey, lyhich it was known had been collected 
there by a rather largo swarm of bees. It says : — ** When the tree 
was cut down there was found in the hollow one of the most as- 
tonishing collections of lioncy ever known, probably to have been 
gathered by one swarm of bees. There were several injnieii.se 
layers of comb ten feet in length, and of groat density, extending 
along the inside of the trunk, and almost entirely covering the 
hollow of the tree. After it had been carried homo (having been 
wasted considerably by the fall of the tree, and the primitive 
mode in which it was collected) comb yielded over two 
hundred pounds of honey of the purest quality, ” 


I'UE Madras Government have received some genuine Manilla 
tobacco seed for experimental cultivation in the Presidency. 
.Vecording to the local journals, the seed will be distributed to t)io 
Agri-Horticultural Societies at Madras and Ootacamund, to Mr. 
li). A, Campbell (l)iiidigul), and to the Collectors of the Qodaveiy, 
rrichinopoly, Tinnevelly, Coimbatoro, South Canai'a, and Malabar 
I listricts ; also to the Collectors of the Gan jam, Vizagapatam, 
Kistna, Tanjore, and Madura Districts, with the request tliat the 
rosults (with sample of produce) may bo reported to Govemmeiit 
through the Board of Revenue. A supply of the seed will be 
sent also to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore and to the Resi- 
dent of Travancorc and Cochin for experimental cultivation in 
those territories with the request that Government may, lu due 
course, be informed of the results of the experiment witli sample 
of the produce. e 
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The Del/u Ga:.ettey quoting the Batavia Ilandelsblad^ gives an 
account of a \ogtdablo wonder to bo seen in that city. In the 
garden attached to a Chinese residence is a wonderful plantain- 
Inw, about five feet high, and of moderate thicknos.'s. It shows but 
twu laigo leaves, but lias moro tlnui twenty ilowTr clusters hanging 
down along it.s .sides, .some of which have already opened. People, 
old and young, rich and poor, come from far and wide to witness thi^^ 
wonder ; und tlic .lavanesc and Chinese pay great respect to the 
plant, and place nlTering.s and smuking incense all around it. ** Some 
bring tlowurs and slrew Ilium under the tree, others gather some 
of tho plantain ilower, hold them over tlie smoko of the incensu 
and afterwards wm]> Ilium in I heir pocket handkerchiefs with 
great care. All hiy niuiiev down, and an eye-witness says that he 
saw the pile of coin bocoruing grualio* and greater to the intense 
joy of the owner of the tree.*’ 


Tub obstacle to the development of an oxtoiisivo trade in 
the fibre of Rhea or China grass, is the abRoiico of suitable ma- 
chinery for separating tho fibre ajid bark from the stem, and the 
fibre from tho bark, tlie cost of effecting this by manual labour 
being very gi’cat. With a view of reniuviug tliis difficulty, Go- 
veniment, ns our leaders know, have for some time held out a prize 
of .£5, (XX) for t lio best machine or process for effecting this purpose, 
and the Gazette of India announces that the public cumpotition 
for tho prize will take place on tlie 1st of April. Tho competi- 
tion will bo held at the (.tovernment Rhea Plantation at Saharun- 
pore, where competitoi's are (o have their machinery ready for 
trial by that date. Tlio prize machine is to be tiTinsfeiTed, if 
required, to Government at 5 per cent, above cost price, tho patent 
rights also, if requirod, on pa^'ineiit of a royalty of *'5 per cent, on 
tho cost price of nil mnehines manufactured under tho patent 
during its curroncyr Howards of moderate amount will bo given 
for meritorious in venyons, even though failing to meet entirely tho 
conditions laid down lor tho conipctition. 


According to recent observation, oak timber appears to be 
rapidly disappearing frojii Kiirope. We get tlio following informa- 
tion from an English journal : — “ In France, since lOOO, no oak has 
been felled until full-grown, iimt is, until within thirty years of 
its probable decay. Tliu consumption of oak timber in Franco 4ia.s 
doubled during the last fifty years. In 1800, XI 70,000,000 worth 
Avas consumed, of which £o00,00l) worth avus imported against 
£o, 000, 000 Avortli consumed in iSl^O, of Avhich X'400,000 worth 
Aviis imporlud. France requires every year lo, 000, 000 cubic feet 
of oak timber for avimp casks, 000, (XX) for lier Heel, 150,000 for ml- 
way slock, and 7i(),0(X) for building purposes. In 1820, the total 
value of imported .staves was i!800,0 A) ; at present the total value 
is £5,000,000. A similar increase of the importation of oak for 
the next thirty years aa^ouUI probably double the price. France, 
after losing Alsace and Lorraine, contains 135,000,000 acres, of 
Avhicli 20,000,000 are covered with forest. I'ho same enormous 
cousumplioii is going on all over Euro])e,aiid the supply decrease- 
yearly.” 


A coiiREsroNDENT ill Plymouth (Joiinly, 31asoachusetts, writes 
to the Department of Agriculture, VV'usIiingtoii, urging tho forma- 
tion of Farmers’ clubs and tho freqimnt meetiiig of farmers for, 
comparison of A’iews, i&o. He say.s 

“ If Ave had Farmers clubs ujganizcd in all the toAviis, and these 
ill communication with a central head, any important fact estab- 
lished could bo at once made known to all the clubs throughout 
the country. Tho most important work for tlio clubs would be to 
u.Htabliah facts by actual exj*orimcnts. This is our groat want at 
present. Wu have very little positive kiioAA’lodge in regard to the 
best methods of applying labour or material (o the soil for any 
crop. Thi.s ought not to he. It is true tluit climate and soil havi; 
something to do with the methods ^ but with organized effort and 
experiment, the best methods of planting and cultivating our princi- 
pal crops may he developed, ana thereby some progress bo made in 
the rignt direction. Let a Fanners’ club bo formed in oveiy town, 
and let no year pass Avithoiit tho institution of .some experiment in 
agriculture for the instruction of the members, and wneu tho re- 
sults are imporLint, lot the facts be communicated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for more general dissemination. ” 
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Ar tho In-jtiUilion of Chil on January 30, Mr. Gcor;/t‘ i 

(irtrtlon, M. ln.st. (J. K., read a paper on tho \ulne of Avaior, ! 
and its etoraf'c and dwLribiUion in )SoiillierM India. Tho olijoot 
of tho paper Ava-y to deal with iJic prolwihle re«ull» of works of 
irn^ation as coiiiiin'icuil speculutiojiM. The author bulnuilted the > 
following conclusions : — 

Ist. Thai inigalion would benefit the cultivator to such an 
extent as to enable* him to pay a wat<‘r-rate (‘(pml to two-thirds of 
the increased A^alue of his crop, and still lea\e his ovai profits 
from 50 per cent, to 400 percent, in exces> of thM-,o derived from , 
dry cultivation, ibid. That the most jnoli table .ipplieatioii of * 
capital xvoiild be found in Llie coiistnielion i.»f .sOnage reservoirs as 
an addition to distribution works already in exisleiiee, and lliat 
these would yield a net return of 10 per i i m(,, after laying one- 
third of the gross revenne to the e\isting works, and increasing 
the revenue of such works I ly 4 ] pt-r cent. 3rd. That the ar- 
bitrary water-rate of li^s. jiei* acre W!i^, oil the data, assumed b\ 
Govcniinent, iiisiifHcient to yield a fair n lmii dircetly lUi the 
average of new irrigation w'orK-., imle-^s these included the storage 

water for a second crop. 4th. That the pnjiitable enijdoymeiit 
of capital in irrigation dept-nch'd ehielly on the veoo'»iiition <»f the 
principle that the ■wnter-raie sliould In* lixed with reference to tin* 
value of tlie crop produced hv and tin* eo.^t of tin* works in each 
case, and that othcrw i.*?.* many very beiioliciul jnojects would re- ! 
main unexecuted. 


.VccoJiDlXG to the /’Juf/llft/uUft/i, tin* ( 'oiii iiil>.'-<iuin'i* of Sindh lia.-^ 
discovered a proco.ss by which ‘‘ Oosur ” muI-s nuiy be reelaiint*d - j 

“When the salt is in moderate ([uautity, a crop .sow-n in .<*pi(e 
of it, oiid the .stalks of what<*\< r is pvodu(*ed are cut off and led 
on the ground, into which they an* afterwards ploughed to decom- 
pose. Wlierc the* laud is Miliject to iiiunchition, tin* next vi^»* • 

produces a film of g(.)od .soil, w'hich i- also plonuln'il in. Anotln r • 
crop is then .sowni, whi(*h gi\os a >uperior \iol(l ; and ve]M'tiiion (>1' 
the process described leads lo furilier ctMillnual iiii])rttx enu nl. 
Tho same pluu has been tried when* I'resli water wa-i nx'd Tcm* 
imgation, and given good iv-'uU.s; and ther-* appeari to be no 
reason why it should not be generally adopi.d. 'riie posdbilit \ of 
remunerative success depends of cMiirsi* on the proporiioii of valine 
matter present in iJic soil." 

A similar proce.ss says the Ltn/cnoH' 7Vae‘S U already in um 
niuoiig the nati\e culli'\ alors, with the addilioii of deep ploughing 
and turning uji of the soil. **' W henever I he (pumtity of “reh” or i 
“loui” in the soil is not (oo great for tho adeinpt lo he n*inu- 
nerativo, and tho landlord con.'^eiils to forego his rent for the first 
few years, our cultivators manage to ri‘claim iV. The trial rrop.v 
suwm are generally the inferior c(*ri*al.v like sS;c. If a plant , 

could be diiscoxercd wliich mig-ht ])o,ss(*.<s tlie virtue of absorbing 
or deconipo.sing the salts in a givattM* degree tlian «ilh('r plants, tin* - 
process perhaps might be somexvlial .-<iniplilii*(l. 'riiere an* certain 
plants that grow ^igoruu.sly hi an u\er-.siliiie .soil, and might per- j 
Imps bo mndo use of." 


A coiiiiiisroXDKNr W’uiTKs;— Is il known liywliomor when ' 
tho forage plant Lucerne wun introduced!-' If .m), a monument j 
should bo erected to his memory. Lik** many other long cultivated j 
^plants, its native Jiabitat U ratlier Jia/y ; the Stuith of Kuroju; j 
Persia, and Peru haxo (*acli had tho honour acc<‘ded to them. , 
An easily managed croj), producing m arly 50 tuii.s per acre yearly, j 
and sold cheap at 100 lbs. for ii shilling, is worlli atteutioii. Jji*t { 
us see how it is managed: tho seed i.s sold in Poona about lOd. per i 
lb., the natives lay out the groimd for imgation in bed.s about 0 ! 
feet by (5 feet, and sow’ the .''Oed broad-ca* 5 t about 2o lbs. to an * 
acre. I prefer sowing 20 llw. to nn aerti with llic common native ! 
seed drill, as the weeding- is more easily effected, and where a I 
good head of water can be obtained, I have the bcd.s (K) feet by 20 i 
feet, so that the irrigation does not require .sucli constant attention, j 
nnd the man in charge can be xveeding or cutting the crop while j 
tho watering is going on. | 

“November lo February is the best sowing season, ns at that lime 
it has fewer w’ceds to contend witli xvliile young. Lucerne la nut | 


particular about tiio kind of soil, provided it is rich and deep. In 
the JJcccan one sowing lasts about 3 jears^ it is fit to cut six 
xvocks after sowing, and on a good soil three hondred pounds per 
acre can be cut throughout the year. About Bombay it is generally 
killed by the soaking rain during the monsoou season, but if the 
draiiiagH^ la thorough, it will bear a heavy rom^fall. Irrigation is 
re<piired about once a week in hot weather.’^ 


Mn. Fmkusox discouv.sos in one of his “Essays” upon tho 
occupation of the farmer, as follows : — “ The glory of the fanner is 
1 ha I, in the division of labour, it is bis pail to create. All trade 
rests at la.st on his primitive authority. lie stands close to 
nature : lie obtains from the earth, the bread and the meat. The 
ftuxl w hich w'a.s not, lie cnu.so.'i to be. The first farmer was tho 
lir.>it man, .and all historic nobility rests on possession and use of 
laml. M(‘n do not like linrd work, but every man has an excep- 
tional respect for tillage, and the feeling that this is the original 
calling of hi.s race, that he hiinsolf is only excused from it by 
some circum.-itaiice xvbich mado him delcgato it fur a time to 
other hand'*. If In* luid not .st)mo skill which recommends him lo 
the farmer, sohu* jiroduct fm* wdiich the farmer will give 
him c»>rM, lie must himself rt'tiirn into his due place among 
the phmlcr.-^. .Vnd the profes.sion has in all eyes its ancient 
charm, a.s .vtanding nearc.st to God, tlie first cause. Then 
till* beauty of nature, the tranquillity and innocence of the 
country man, hi.s independence, and his pleasing arts — the care of 
bee-^, of p(^u!lr^. of .sheep, of cow.s, tho dairy, tlie care of hay, of 
fruits, of orchards, and forests, and tlie reaction of these on 
the workman in ^»i\ing him a strength and plain dignity like the 
face ami maimer.s of nature — all men acknowledge. All men 
keep tin* farm in n‘.ser\(‘ as an a.syliim, wdiore, in cn.se of mischance, 
to hide their projiei’ty, or a solitude if they do not succeed in 
sticiely. And xvlm knoxv.s liow' many glances of remorse are, 
turin*d this wax from liaukrupts of trade, from luortiUcd pleader.s 
in (’ourl.s am.1 Smiutes, or from the victim.s of idleness nnd 
]ilejisiii*»* ! IVii.sjuied liy town-life nnd tow’ji-x ices, tlio sufferer 
re.volx r.s : — “ Will, my children, whom J have injured, shall go 
back to (he land, to bt* ret ruited and cured by that xvliicb should 
haxe been m\ nnr.'-i.*r\ , and now .shall be their lio.spital : — 

•• The farmer has grave trusts confided to him. In tlie great 
liou.vehold of nature, tlie farmer stands at the door of tho bread 
room and weighs to ( 2 acli bis load. It is for him to say xvheihor men 
.'jhouhl marry or not. I'!\ cry marriage, and tho number of births, are 
in di.v volubly conra'cted xvitli the abundance of food ; or n.s Burke 
.said, ‘ man bn'cds at the mouth.’ Then he is tlie Board of Qua- 
rantine. , 'fhe farmer is tlio lioarded*capital of health, ns lie is 
al.*4() the capital of xxealth, and it is from liim that the health and 
tile power, moral and intellectual, of the cjtie.s come. Tho city is 
alw lys recruited fnnu llie country. TJie men in citie.s who are. 
the centres of energy, tlu) drix ing-wdieels of trade, politics, or 
practical arts, and the xvomeii of beauty and genius, are the 
children or grand-children o^ farmers, nnd are spending the ener- 
glev wliicli their falher’.s hardy silent life accumulated in frosty 
furrows, in poverty, necessity, nnd darkne.s.s. In English factories, 
the b ly w ho xvatches the loom, to tie thn thread.s when tlio wheel 
stop-*, to indicate that the thread is broken, is enUed a minder. 
Ami in this great factory of our Copernicau globe, shifting its 
.slide.s, rotatiug its constellation.M, limes and tides, — bringing noxv 
the day of planting, then of watering, then of wooding, then reaping, 
then of curing and storing — the farmer is tho minder, llis machine 
i.s of eolo.ssal proportions ; tho diameter of the water-wheel, the 
ariiLs of the levers, the power of the battery, are out of all mecha- 
nic men-sure, and it takes liim long to understand its pai'ts and 
its working. This pump never “ sucks” ; these 8Ci*ewa are never 
loose; this niachiuo is never out of gear; the vat and piston- 
wheels and tire.*? luiver w.eur out, but are self-rej>airing. ^^’’o see 
the farmer witli ])lea.sure and re.spect, when we think wliat powers 
and utilities are so rnoeldy -worn. He Iniows every secret of 
labom*. He changes the face of tlie landscape. Put him on 
a new planet, and ho would Imow where to begin ; yet there is no 
RiTMgance in his bearing, but a perfect gentleness, Tho fai*mor 
.staiuls wadi on the world. Plaki in mamier*? as in dress, he would 
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not filiind in palaces ; he ia absolutely unlaiown and inadiuissible 
therein. living or d^ybig he lierer shall be heiy^ of in them. Yet 
the iravnb9|p40^ hero^ put down l^de him, would ehrivel la 
hid piea^Qoe*^^ solid and iinexpressive, they expressed to gold 
leaf. *But he: stands welt on the world, as Adam did, as an 
Indian does, as Hotner’s heroes, Agamemnon and Achilles do. 
lie f-s a persoil whom a poA of any clinic — Milton or Cervantes— 
woidd appreciate, ns being ivally n piece of the old untiire, 
coiiipavalde to stin and inocm, rainbow and Hood : liecaiiso ho 
ns all natural persons are, representative of nature as much as thi'so. 
Tliat tuicornt^ited behaviour which wo admire in animals and in 
young cliildt^n belongs to him, to the hunter, the sailor — the ninn 
who lives in the presence, of nature. Cities force growth, and 
make men talkative and entertaining, but they make them art! ti- 
dal. TThat possesses interest for us is the natural part of each, its 
constitutional excellence. This is fer ever a surprise, engaging 
and lovely ; we cannot be satiated with knowing it, and ai>oiit it, 
and it is this which the Amversation with nature cheiishes and 
guards.*^ 


AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE- 


TIIK COST OF GltOWINO AX AC JO': OF Tl HXIPS. 


Thk subject WR.SI discusisied at the recent meeting of the Western 
Koss Fanners’ Society. Mr. Aitsh, Fodderty, read the following 
paper : — 

In opening the discussion of this evening, I am iiii.vioii.M to clear 
away some ditHculties that .suggested themselves to iin* (ui Hr.**! at- 
tempting to handle the subject. It may be asked at the outset 
wliatis meant by the co.^t of an acre of tuniips. Is it what tlicy 
can be gi-own fol*, or is it what they can be bought at ? The tirst 
question is the one I will endeavour to answer as best J cjin. Then 
comes the question what U a crop of turnips ? and that resolves it- 
self into other two, viz., in the crop to ho undcM’slood as a small 
crop gi‘own at least c^pense ; or as a large crop grown at a relative 
cost ? You may grow a crop of 'lO Ions at a cost c»f £!0, or you 
may growa crop of lo tons at a cost of and you may of course 
grow a crop of “ crops and roots” at a co.st of little over tlie rent 
of the land. Which of these are we to consider the best .system 
to follow Y and it is a difticult question to unsw(‘r unles.s \iewed in 
relation to other crops. If turning must be eaten upon the farm, 
tlic answer is easily given ; if they )je removed, tlie answer is 
more difficult. But in calculating the cost of gi’owing this acre of 
turnips, future crops must be kept out of view, as in the present 
<iase we want to an’ive at tlieir cost a.s a crop, and as having no 
bearing on any succeeding crop. In otlier word.s, can we .grow an 
acre of tiiniips on one years tenancy to pay all outlay of labour, 
manure, rent, and other expense-s Y Or to put it in another waiy, 
do we gimv our tiiiiiips a^iui auxiliary crop to have an iiiHiumce on 
the whole rotation ; or do we grow them because they are the cheap- 
c.st food we can nivpnre for stock Y I made the remark th# other day 
to a friend tliatl thouglit we might try to p-ow eacli crop becnn.se we 
get intrinsic value for it. Oli, then, he said, what intrinsic value do 
you get from a crop of fallow Y I said that is a manure, and ouglit to 
stand against the following crop. Farm operations are so .««triing' 
togetlier, as it were on one string, that it is very liard to isolate the 
coat of any one crop. But in the present hypothesis I will endea- 
vour to do so, and will aim at having as good a crop as I can grow, 
on the footing th^t rent and lalxmr are the same, whether I ha\e 
a oO ton crop or a 10 ton crop — labour the same of coiu'se in pre- 
paration, sowing, and hoeing, if not in storing. But I have detain- 
ed you too long on preliminaries, audt wnll now proceed tu details. 
By the end of September we obtained access to our acre of land, 
from which wo hope to obtain a crop of Swedish tuniips equal to 
the labour, anxiety, and expense lavished upon it. AVe wiu sup- 
pose the land to lie good friable loam, of ample depth to aUow the 
top roots to bury themselves beyond the reach of oi er an average 
drought,* rather too full of couch grass to suit the tastes of an 
economical estimater. The first subject of cousiderotion is wliiftlier 
we ought to inaxmre it on the suifaco before ploughing, or manure 
it in the diill in spring. Out of deference to generally existing 
custom, we resolve to defer the manuring tiU spring. * The next 
matter to consider is how to plough it. Whether to give a single 
furrow of ten inches deep, with two horses ; or two furrows, seven 
inches deep each, the one plough following the other, the last one 
having the ttiQula-hoUrd reihoved ; or a single fiurow twelve or 
thirteen inches deep, drawn by tmee horses. We i^ect on this 
occasion the double furrow, as the benefit of such de^ stirring 
would jiipt be reaped from one crop, and to the cost of one crop 
wc are to confine ourselves at present. The same plea holds good in 
the tloeh horse-funow. Hav^ got that point settled, we proceed 
to have our acre ploughed by two stout liorees ten inches deep. 
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They manage to turn over four-fifths the first day, finishing the 
remainder next forenoon. Oalctilaiing ten shilling a day as a fair 
avemgi> value of a pair of horses and man, the cost of ourfiwt jfipugh- 
iiig has been-l^H. lUL Leaving the frost to mellow and sweeten 
the new tiimt^d land, we leave it to the care of our wintiy 
friend, till spring calls for its more multitudiuous labour. During 
winter and when frost set-i in, we take the first opporiuuity to 
cart out manure from the ftdds to a large heap convenientlv placed 
for f^)ring work. We fix on twenty-five loads tif rough niMimre n** 
a suitable quantity, tlie filling, carring, snd^ unloading of which 
costa nearly Almiit the middle of April we irive /i single turn 
of the barrows, at a ciwt of lOd., to level the surface and make the 
next ploughing or grubbing more easily done. Now comes the oft- 
deliated question, whether the spring cultivation should consist 
of grubbing in opposition to ploughing. ' or a^mixtuip of both 
systems. Jn the present case we gnib first, as the land is dirty 
and not very stiff, the weeds coming up better than when cut 
hv the plough. This is done at a cost of ils. Od. To reduce tin* 
clods and harrow out tin* weeds, we require to give four turns 
of the harrows, two in one direction, and two at an angle or at 
right angles U> the tirst, at a co.-it of /is. 4d. Immediately after 
the han'owing, and before the sun hardens the loiots, tlio land is 
lulled at a cost of Is. To di.S(*iigage the weeds from the cnished 
kiiot.s and .shake them out, a double turn of the han*ow.s is given 
at a cost (^f Is. ^^d. 'riii.s is followed by a turn of the chain- 
harrows to roll up the weeds into rolls, at a cort'of 10<l. Tin* 
weeds are then gathered into heaps by hand, and removed by a 
man with horse and cart, at a cost of respectively Is. 8d. and 
Is. {*2h. .‘Id.) Ah these workings have rather consolidated the loud 
we now give it a light ploughing, which costs close ui»on 7s. (ul. 
(IJ aciTH.) This is folh>wed by three turns of the harrows, (o 
separate and bring to the surface all the remaining weeds, at a 
cost of 2.'*. <>d. 'J’ln* weeds not being in tJiis 8<*cond gathering very 
iitiiiieroiis, nor the land very full of knots, we escape the expeiis** 
of another rolling, followed by haiTowing, cliaiu-liar rowing, ami 
roliaiTowiiig, gathering the weeds by hand, at a cost of about lOd., 
and removing them for alioiit Od. ( Is. 7d.) AVe next have to d •- 
cide what j)ortable maniuv.s to use, and fix on the following mix- 
ture, viz: — 1 ewt. Peruvian guano, 2 cwls. dis.solved bones, and 2 
ewts. crushed horn*)*, costing 44s. Od. The expense of mixing and 
cartage brings up the portable manures, after being placed on th** 
tield ready to apply, to al)out 40s. AVo select a fine morning, say 
on the 12thof Alav,to begin s^)wingoperations. On a farm of alsmt 
o<X) acres, the iisunl staff required for putting doxvn turni|w 
is five pair of horses, nine men, one bi>y, and ten ivoinen, 
finishing seven nere.s >i day, consequently one octj* is drilled up and 
Howm for about Os. lOd. The twenty-five cart-loads of maimrt* 
carted out in winter may uow measure 10 yards, wliicli X'alued at 
/>s. .^d. per yard f*omcs ui o2s. (m 1. 'Phe quantity of Swedish turnip 
seed sown fms been Olhs. at ls„ malcing the value of seed sown 3s. 
Ililiierio there has not been nmeh in the management of our acr^ 
tliat has caused anxiety, as tlie working of it bm been very iiuieli 
in our Jmnds, but now come.s a change. If when we shut tlie gal * 
oil the str.iight and regular drills witli tlieir six-drill edging round 
them, xve could shut out all intruders, likcAvise it would from 
lapny a trouble free us. In tlie course of a few days, the teiuh r 
.shoots are s»*»‘n hen* and there, and after a gentle shower and* lie- 
.sun at our hack we can glance the eye along the rows fi*om end to 
end : the questii#! of expense which had been intruding itself on 
our thougfilR is shelved for tlie present, and brighter ttoughts fill 
lip their place. AA'c retiini to take a fresh Wk at our new friends 
in a couple of days. An pastern wind and a cloudless sky we had 
not noticed on fii^t setting out, and ns we open the gate about tea 
o’clock ill the foveiiixm, we wonder where our friends have gonp. 
Alas, liei'c they are, looking vi vy blue, round holes in some, decapi- 
t:itt»d stuiin>s an* others, and the rest decidedly hard up. As we 
gaze in sorroxv, a sudden niovi'ment here, another there, and 
others everywhere reveal the cause. Tlioiisands of llaltica pre- 
moruiii are'lioldiiig high carnival on the young lenve.s. The iiiinu: 
i.s by far too good for them, and if they would i*i*iiiaiu xvhere they 
conic from and halt there, xve could understand their name better. 
However, the wind veers round due west, a refreshing aliowei* 
brings lieallh and vigour to our jilants, and our vaulting friends are 
( done out of tlieir dinner. I'he rough loaf comes quickly on, and 
we send a man and horse to sc*rape the drills with a horse-hoe,, 
which he does for 2s. *kI. The thinning wu calculate at ds., as it is 
belter to spend an extra sivpeiici* now than have the work hiirried 
and ill-done. Again niir enemies come to the attack in the shap * 
of wood pigeons, and it is uow that 2s. (Id. per pair of horses would 
be xviUingly paid if that would convert them into pies. Hod we 
fixed a sum per acre for herding, none could have found fault. 
Before long another hor.se-Iioeing is given, at a cost of Is. ^d. 
This is followed by hnnd-}io<*ing at a cost of say Is., and according 
to the co.st of this last operation may we estimate whether the 
thinning lias been done well or ill. Thus far the working expenses 
have been;£3 1 Is. 2d., and tlie manures have amounted to X4 IKs. i>d. 
together tJie figui*e is ffs, 8d.} but as we may find some difficulty 
in peisuading anyone to give us that figure for the turnips grown 
on our experimental acre — for on asking a price we would feel in- 
clined to add tlie rent of the land, say 40s., not forgetting tenant’s 
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tiives, and tear and wear of impleiiionta — we resolve to |ro 
4)11 tu the end. To occupy our spare time in autumn, we may turn 
now and a^aiu, and not without profit to ourselves, to consider 
uiir halanec-sheet. Former calculated cost £8 lls. 8d., rent £2, teii- 
nntM profits at the modest sum of JOs., superintendence by ffrieve 2a, 
tear luid wear of implements Is. 4:^d., taxes 2a, 4^(L, tofjfcther, £11 
r>!i4. od. It can easily be iiumued how every damaged turnip is 
114 )w looked upcm with a jealous eye, the more so as we know by 
Mild exiH'rience tliis whiter that everyone broken by wood-pigeons, 
rabbitH, and hares, requires the aid of no machinery to i*educe it to 
pulp. Having these extra fears to push us on, we commence to 
Ntor(‘ tliem. It is not iiiy place in this paper hi give other jieople's 
ixperienco as to the best method of storing, either for sueeu or 
cheapness, consequently 1 will keep still, as I have strictly done 
hitherto by detaukig niv own experience. 

To retiim to our 0,4o,^ lineal yards of turnips to be lifted, we 
find it costs close u|Mm 4s. to root and top them. To curt them 
liome and have tiiom thatched costs, in ordinar\' circumsUuices, :2ffs. 
2d. When idl is finished, the hill of costs, winch 1 have now tJie 
pleasure of placing before the elub for ap])rt>\nl or otherwisi*, con- 
sists of the following items : — 


Worklnij: II 3 

Atiiiiun' Jl** rt 

U4'Ht : 3 a o 

Ti-n.inr’s ala a 

a 2 a 

T(MI' liiMl WMir of iiii|ilrini*iitH a 1 iV 

IHixw a 2 ij 

Kx|>tMi*«4‘s of ••toiu^c 1 i:i 3 


i;2l IS 7 


Tlie Sv'opo of my prc‘sont paper does not permit nui to enter into 
the qiit‘stion of how nmcdi of that cost imght U) he distributed over 
the other years of the n)tiiti4)n. (Vrtainlv, a dediicthni for im- 
\ehausled iiianiireH is more than legitimate; at the same time 1 can- 
not see how anyone <‘ould I'.vpect t4i grow a good erop of turnips 
by a iiiiieh less liheml iminagenienf , even if the folUiwiiig enips 
welt* bi lM*loiig to another interest. Were he*allowed to sell them 
from the farm the value might cover tlio cost, but that I have iio- 
(hing to do with to-night. It certainly seems a vast sum to talk of 
£1,21)2 as the co.'^t of one huiidreil a<‘it*s of ♦.nniips, but let us 
glance for a moment at a ft*w i*ough details. Few give less 
than two pounds* worth of portable iiianurt's, and still fewer 
give less than ten earts of heavy manure in spring, which 
would bo gladly l)ouglit in nmny districts for tiftv shillings. 
In this club we have Ijeen told by a very practical fanner 
tliat lie gave twenty loads per acn*, or at the rate of ii\e 
])ounds. The working exp^mses, as I proved before, cannot )a* 
iloiie for less than 71s. per acre, then we liave rent, £200, and pre- 
tits at I Os. — £*j0. 111 tliese live items wj* run iiji to £l,0»>>at once. 
Then we have seed, taxes, tear and w<*ar, so that my former tigurt* 
is nearly reaeiieil. Jiefoi'o sitting d<iwn 1 may mention tliat by 
maiiiiriiig the stubbles in autuiiiii we save fully os. Id, per acre, 
besides being able to do double (he work in spring-, witli the same 
stnIT of liors(*s in drilling and sowing. A most successful and 
practical engineer mnd«* the remark to me the other tlay in answer 
to my question, if he could not devise some plan to enable us ^ 
lift our tiiniips inde^amdent of human haiuis — “ AVell,” he said, 
“it is clear in the first place, tliat wh^n yon have the crop y<m 
must se<.‘urc it at whatever c«)st, if vou d«m’t you |oae it, and all 
Mmr former outlay is gone t4K».’^ I fancy we don’t keep this 
einmgli in mind, and, if by writing this paper I ha\ c indelibly 
stanqied 4»n my own liiiiid that our tiiniip crop is a most 
costly and valuable one, and worthy of being cured for after we 
have got it. I shall have no cause to regret lia>iiig taken up the 
'<uhject of the imisI of glowing an acre of turaips. 


THE AaUICi:LTL:U.VL L.VBOUIIEU IX EXGLAXH. 


As correspondence in our columns has lately borne witness, the 
condition of our agricultural labourers is engaging increased 
attention. It is, to say the least, not nlt«igether satisfactory even 
to those who are in the closest connection with them^ and are in 
.some degree res}y>nsihle for them. Complaints of their gx^ss ig- 
norance, their superstition, their squalor, even of their half-fed 
and lialf-clothed condition, appear Korn time to time in the papers 
and now there are added to these complaints intimations of tfieir 
unrest and discontent. The country gentry find that the pea- 
santry ara not as humble and as iibcdient as tliey were ; the farm- 
ers have heard rumours of ugricidtural strikes; and such 
portents have actually appeared as a canon of the Ohiircli 
of England urging the' labourers, and even assisting them to help 
themselves : and one of the members for Birmingham has presided 
at a public meeting in which they called attention to thm griev- 
ances. That there is some cause for this rural dis^te stands 
(Huifeased in the fact that only lately a Boyal Commission 
has inquired and reported on the employment of women and 
children in agriculture. That there is a strong element of hope in 
it is shown by the very discussion of the condition and prospects 


of the labourer in the Fanners' dubs. The mignitade of the 
question thus discussed is seaitelj anpieei^^^ is the ' 

most wide-spread tfud the largest in ptir '^ahs^ea. cotton 
manufacture gathers together great bomni' fiji tidneashire ; 
the woollen trade make the vast country cif and popu- 

lous ; iron and coal cover whole distriets with gtwy hnd priiape- 
roas communities ; but agriculture dourishea ^ eyeiy portion of 
the island, and dots over the whole surface ^th its little riOages 
of labourers. Taking the llegistratiou Districts of Englahd and 
Wales, we iind that tlie three millions and a quarter of acres ivhkh 
constitute the urban districts contain nearly thirteen millious of 
the population ; but we also iind that on the thirty-four uiillhms of 
acres which constitute the rural districts, nearly ten miUioiis of 
peoph* live. The condition and prospects of tlie agricultural laljoiir- 
er 18 tlici'efojre not merely a question for the fanners and the 
squires — it is one of national iiiiportailce and of imperial magnitude. 

It is sometimes confidently said that, notwitlistanding all our 
in-ospi^rity and pmgress, there was a time wlien agricultural la- 
bourers w'cre better oif thaq they are now. Perhaps the exact 
truth about them is that tli^' have made little progress, while all 
around tlM*m the standard of comfort has been rising. Yet even 
the ngriciiltural lalsuiivr is Ijetter off^ow than ho was in tlie 
reigns of the last two Georges. The parson and the sqiiii'e look 
after him better than their giiindfathei*s did; he is himself nion* 
i 4M)nsc*iouH of his degmdations, and society is iuoih; alive to its duty. 

I I'iie uarth'iilar e\il from which lie sutfers in the pre..ent day is that 
I whi<‘ii is incident to a tniiisilioii state. Agriciutiire has changed 
I from a patriarcliul pursuit to a scientific business. Its old pa- 
triarchal relations are tlierefort* dving awav, and the new rehitions 
of the employed have not vet fully established themst*hes. The 
s ilhigers are no longer itejiendents on the s^piire, as they wen*. 
The farmer nt) longer looks on liis labourers as a part of his family, 
as he did when they dined together, the farmer and his family at 
the top of the tabic and the labourers at the Isitlom. But the 
tiiiditions 4»f agricultural wages date from those* times, and the 
fairm«‘rpa\s the men and lx»ys, whom he merely engages ns an 
' employ**r, very little iiioi*e than his great-grandfather paid those* 
whom he r(*garded as his natural dependents. The labourer, on 
his sitle, does not at all realise the change in his ralatioii to his 
mash*!*. He has no idea of making his own way in the w'orld. All 
; his life long In* lives from hand to mouth, ekiiig out his niis(‘vable 
I wages hv p(*i*({uisites and charities, and looking fonvard to PiMtr 
Law relief in some form as his natural and inevitable refuge in 
declining >ears. He rents his cottage as a favour from the luiid- 
hml, for lie cannot pay rent enough to make it worth-while to 
build forliim: if he gets a little bit of allotment garden, it is 
granted him as a kind of charity to eke out his wages; and if he 
, keeps ii pig, which the farmers often regard as too great a Uunp- 
; (aiioii to peculation, he gets its food by fetching kitchen refuse 
j fiMiu respe(!talile houses. As t4) a fariii-lahoiirer keening a cow, 
the thing is impossible, except in the remote Aivadia ujKin the 
I border described by a Xorthunihrian landlord at a recent meeting 
i ill ( 'roydoii, “ wliere the labourers eiui all read and write, and 
j where it is not at nil uncoiumon for one laboinvr to remain tliirty 
or forty years on the same farm,” There i.s no kind of encourage- 
! ment U» men to be provident, helpfid, and thoughtful. If tliey 
saved money it woidd only spare the pqpr’s rate. But how can a 
man save when he must keep his family ou wages of from tea to 
: fifteen shillings a week ? iSo far from saving, such a man aWH 
squander. He aWII liA'e literally from hand to mouth, as our ap'i- 
cultural labuiirera do. They many without thinking whether they 
can keep a Imme ; have large families, and never tliiiik of any 
duty tlicy owe their children. As to health, education, and deceii- 
ev, "such things belong to the squire, or the parson, or the fanner, or 
the parish. The labourer liiiiiself lives for the day, reiiienibering 
that to-inon*oAv he goes to the AA’orkhoiise. The cure for tht*8e eAdls 
is not entirely in lesgislation. The Education Act would do souie- 
thing towarifs producing a better state of thinj^ if it made educa- 
tion universaL But unfortunately it is just in the nural districts 
that it fails to induce the people to cstablisli School Boards, and 
where there are no Scimol Boards there Avill be no compulsion. Yet 
AS Mr. Forster lias admitted, in these rural districts conmubdon is 
much needed, and it is much to be hoped that he will suoceea in making 
it universal. But how will education improve the condition of the 
agricultural labourer P It will certainly not make him more con- 
tent Avith low Avages and poor food and tumble-down cottcqjres and 
undrained villages, with hard labour for all his active days and the 
worldiouse in liis broken-down old age. It may make him a better 
lalaiurer. more active, more intelligent, more self-helping ; and may 
thus iiiake him worth better wages ; but the fanners must learn 
that it is better wages to which education will lead and to which 
in fact, the whole social nioA'ement of the age is leading We are 
told that it does not pay to build good cottages ; and many land- 
lords are building ttieni at a Iom out of good feeling ; but no class 
of men ought to ne doptondeut for healthy homes on the good feel- 
ing of another class, lioweA'er certain it may be not to mil them. 
Asa rule, however, the good feeling does fall, for the agricultural 
labourers live in hovels compared yfith which the poorest cottages 
of Lancashire factory hsjios are pahices. It may be hoped that 
the pr»jgresa of sanitary legislation will lead to an enforced 
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iiiipTOTciiient of tlipso rilla^ dwelling; but the gronit'st bopo of 
iniproveniont is in tho crention of a desiro for Hoinethiu^^ better. 
The f Armens tiieiiieelvcs Are needing: a better class of labourerH ; and 
in tho countries in wliich scientific and oonimercial fanning lias 
rmiie most general, a la'tler class of men Inis iiliviidy been e.iTnti‘d 
by hetfer wages. Agrieiilfuiv is becoming a commercial pursuit, 
and the farnier a inamifactun'r, and he must piiv hi.s workmen on 
coiuiuei'cial principles, and not after patriarchal traditions. It is 
iSlwHy.'*' hotter pay high wage.s t4> good w<>rkmen than low wages 
to iuefheieiit han^" The heavy, Iiiiuljering, iiiefTectiial men who 
till tlic lieldi of so many of our Vuitheni farmers, are as niueh an- 
achronisms as tho oven who 1101*0 and there still dmw the plough. 
Tho steaui’-engine has invaded and is fast eunquering the fields, and 
with it there will come n i*oce of men quicker in movement, rea- 
dier in oliservntion, and more prompt and n‘Soluto in action. Sueli 
men will not only Ik* moi*e useful to the farmers hut more htdpful 
to theiiiscdves ; and their infiuenee and example will do more to 
stir up the energies and iuipnive the position of the existing* race of 
labourers than any other agency. Meanwliile we are glad to .Mee 
that the farmers ai'e themselves awake, and are willing to do what 
they canto raise a cla^ who.so pre.sent degraded condition is at 
once A dangler and a di.sgi*aee . — Dailtf 


AGRICULTURAL STOCK. 


VAId'K OF (’OlfX-FODDFi:. 

Tx tlie annual ivpoH of IH70, a diire>t of the view.'^ of mimevoiis 
corivsjHnulents of intelligence and experience is presented, from 
which the following eonelu.sions were drawn : — 

1. tiffen <'oni-fo«M'T iii illuT e.or tin- «*f all MMling 

iiuiteriiil. • 

2. It Is Isrxit. wlieii ]iIaiit4Ml in drills or hills intf. ^o tliiekly as t(» {in>\eiit 
noriiinl growth iiiid di'veloiaiieiit, eultivatid to d(”4tn»y Metds and 
gnisses, and eiit liet\vt*en tasscfiiig and earing, wlirii the elfiiwiits elalMiratcil 
for profliu’tioii of tho ear are stored in ri‘adiiiess f<ir iinniedinte use. 

II. It is pridialile, Initli from the rutimut/f (d tie* eas* aiel fnmi facts 
presented a hoNe, that in the ni<M*e iiortin rii latitnde.s, a,llli^take lias often 
Ih'CIi made in .sowing thickly suutlieni corn which cannot inatnie, the fo<]d<*r 
from which, fed in August, inn-t !«• \«*ry nearly worthies*^. On tho 
eontrUTV, the hnlder fnnu nortliern C(*rn, e.speeiallv swe^ t e<»rn, ilrilhsl widely 
and oiil‘ti%at«'d, and fed just before earing, is found t4» be wry \alnable. 

4. Its value o«iinpnr(Ml uitli Ineern, millet, tin* best grasses and otb«‘r 
plantfi, eoiitaiiiing a large per<*entage of nutriment, taking iiit«» eoiiMderatioii 
the quantity produced and tho cost of its ]»ro«luetion, has luit boon d<‘t( rmined 
fully, and slnmld be decided by a series of tle»rough ainl oxbaiedivo oxpi ri- 
Tuent.s. 

Confirmations of tin* coiTcctiie.s.s of tlit*.se conclu.sion.s arc receiv- 
ed from every direction, a.s tlie result of further and more careful 
experiment during the i)re.sent year. Among tlie authorities 
repeatedly quoted to .show tho as.suiued wortlile.ShiicRs of eoni- 
f odder, i.s the ]Jo.ston Journal of rheinivstry. The j)o.sition of tiuit 
jounml is that when raised from broaden st-.^o wing it i.s nearly 
’worthle.ss, but when .soxvn in bilks or in drills and culti>aied xvitli 
access of air and sunlight, it is of liigh value.” An experiment 
made by tlie editor t]iis*spa.son .slif)w.> that fodder-corn planted in 
drills contained of diy matter, tlie water being evaporated in 
a drjdng closet, 17 per cent., wliile tliat from corn soxfti broadea.st 
contained but H per cent., in which sugar and gum were almost 
entirely wanting. I’his illusirato.s the great superiority of stalks 
collected just n.s the ear begin.s to form. 

At a meeting* of the \\\‘.Mtem New Voric Duiryinen’.s A.sswia- ' 
tion, in September, !Mr. Jicwis F. Allen stated that, in experiment- ' 
ing with fodder-corn, he had planted one acre in sweet Ci)rn, whicli 
grexv to a Jieight of about feet, feeding being commenced xvlien 
the com began to tassel. The acre supplied sixteen cows txventy- , 
three dava, (equivalent to feeding one cow three Jiimdred and 
ftixty-eiglit days), yielding about tons, (yommou Ohio green 
com, of whicii the crop was double Ihat of the sweet corn, wa.*^ 
then fed, and tl^e cDws appeared to relish it equally well. The 
result 'was a steady increase of niillc and a larg'e increase of butter. ! 

In respect to a substitution of lucern in place of fodder-corn, 
Mr. Martin said that tl»e value of the former as n food for dairy 
cows would appear to hax*e been over-rated lo some extent, ft 
belongs to the clover family, and the milk of cows fed upon it i.«* 
not equal for purposes of butter and cheese to milk from the gi*asse.s j 
proper ; and tne nutter and clieese obtained from feeding it are 1 
deneient in keeping qualities. ! 

Mr. E. W. Stewart brought fonvard the pra(*.tice of Mr. Fry, j 
who raised com in drills, dropping tlie seed in every third funxiw. ' 
One acre supplied one hundred and five cows four days, equivalent 1 
to feeding one cow four hundred and twenty days. Mr. Stewart 
hold that when the corn-plant began to tassel, it contained idl tlie ! 
constituents of tlie grain. ^ j 

Mr. Piei'ce, of East Hamburgh, said that he had not found | 
sowed com capable of increasing the production of milk after it l 
had falieiTofP, hut that if the feeding was commenced in season tlie 
How would be kept up, and the caws siiNtained in good heart and 
flesh.— of AgricultnrCy Washington. 

5 MARCH. • 


DETERIORATION OF WHEAT* 


Till*: causes of tleteriomtion in the yield and quality of cerhiiu 
! so iinuiifesl in the exjierience of a majority (if .Vmericim 

5 fHnii(‘i*s, d'uuaiid investigation. The fact that one field produce^ 
double t1i(( quiintilyof aiioth«*r adjoining*, and that the yield of 
, vii*giii si>il.-( diminishes year by year, culls for explanation and even 
reitemtioii of tlui rea.sons for .such dpterionition, and sugge.stions of 
n*nic*di4*.s and m<*aus of recuperation. Uecent in({uiriea have heei^ 
directed to tin* present (k)iiiiiiisHioii(*r of Agrieultui'e ivlalive to 
the dimiimlion in the average yield of xvheat. lie hn.s felt ap*r- 
i sonal iiit(*rest in this siihj«*ct, and enjoyed the advantage of r.iiuiv 
years of e\perii‘iiee and iiive.stigatioii, and thus responds t.» sucli 
]uquiri(*.'4 :-~ 

I Many faniiei*s look upon the c'ultniv of wheat as tlie niosr profi- 
table work ill wliieh tliey can Ix^ euumged, while some claim tlmt 
, CJiin i*( a moi*t» proK table cmp. Let tmj question b* settled bv tie* 
fact thill land is .soiiietiiii**s bctt'M* ii(lapt(*d to corn tfian to wlie.ii ; 
hut, he that as it may, tin* wheat ewp is certainly of .*«uttiei!*]ii 
imjxu-tnnet* tj) claim our att(*ntion to all the prominent ei*i*ors wliifii 
exi-it xiitli r(*gai*d to its proper ciiltix ation. 

Jti'i a em'i«msaiul im Ihks remarkable fact,' that, in the midst of 
the use of liigdily iniproxtd iiiiplcna'iit.**, guided by e.\perieiic4*d 
hands and siiperi«>r knowledge of the science of agriculture, tlie 
pro(|iicti4)n of wheat lias gradually and ct*rtoinly diminished in 
quantity in all the wheat -growing' Slates. Why i.s this ^ .May 
the exit he oxiTcona* ;■" It is no solution of tlie.se questions to aii- 
.sxx*4‘r that the S4iil has Ii'*4*n 4*\lianst4‘d of llios'* peculiar coiistitneiit » 
es.sential to the g-iNixxtli and nialnrity of xvbcat, for this arg’nmcnt 
W4Uild lead t4> the C4)nclii.si4xii that nature had not by her laws mad * 
proxi.sion f4U* the ]>«‘i*fect gniwlli of xvlieat at all, and that ultinmt4‘- 
ly this j>r4>diicti4>n must become ntb'rly extinct. Jhit this is an 
uiixxi.si* as xvell as iinprofitahle conclii.sion. AVo must, therefore, 
re.soliitely face tin* fact that the caii.se 4if the fniliiix^ i.s to bt* fomnl 
in tJic faVnier’s want of skill and inquire how this skill may bt.* im- 
pr4»v(‘d. 

Examine tin* pr(‘.sent mode of cultivation in tlie w hen t-grt) wing 
Stat“.s. Finding a licid in clover, it is plowed in the fall or in tlie 
spring, and ])lant(‘d xvi I h corn. The ctxm haring been taken off, 

I it i.s pl4>xved ag-ain the n4‘.\l spring and soxvn xvitli oats, and up'»n 
! this oaLs-stiibbb*, all tin* manure of tli(* bani-yard is put. It is tiieii 
pkixved under, and tin* field sown with xvheat ; and when tlii.s crop 
1 .S taken off it is either sown again xxith wheat, stiibhled in,” sm 
it i.s called, 4>r it is .soxxn with timothy in the fall, clover in tie* 
spring*, and again i.s laid down to g'rass, remains two yeni*H, and 
' tlien g*o4‘s throiig*h the .Mime r4)tati()n. This is the ordinary proce.ss 
of cultixation throiig*hont all the Middle States, and it i.s‘ hv this 
process that our xvhent crops have diminished at least one-tliird 
111 the last txx’enty-fixe y4‘ars, xvhile there is not the same 
diininiition in unv of the otlier crops which make up the 
xxdiole cuur.se. 'riie products of corn, oats, and gi-aas are as 
large if not larger than they over were. Tho marked failure is in 
t Ik* xvlieat crop. It is vidted by Hy, midge, ru.sts, mildew, or it 
^row.s inl4) .straw xvitlioiit a corrc.Hponding production of grain. 
An exp"ri!iient made upon my farm, and running through a period 
, of ten years, induces me to say tlial the failure of the xvlieat crop i^ 
occasioned, in^ great nioa.siire, by the improper use of barn-yanl 
lunniire. Wheat is a d“lieato plant, both in its organic .striu'tiirc* 
and the biod it consumes, and yet we apply, in aid of it.s germina- 
tion and growth, the gi*o,ss raw product of the ham-yard, filled 
with embryos of worm.s, l)iig*.s, midges, and Ix'C'tles, gdving a nau- 
seous (hwe to tlie first grt‘rm 4)f the wheat, and funii.shing an unfit 
food tliroughout the xvlioh* .life, of the plant. Add to this the 
vermin xvhieli the contents Of 'th-* Ijjrn-yard liave brought upon iIk.- 
field, and then wc mav ac(*ounl for thenridg4», 1ie.*(.sian fly, mildew, 
rust, and all otla^r evils which xx 4* have been accustomed to de- 
phire xvhcii han*e.st couk'.s. 

1 trii.''t I may not lx* undei*stood as depreciating the u-fi* of 
bam-yard manuix* : so far from this, I am convinced that liunitin 
skill has never been able U'i concoct a cinnbinati*!!) of plant f4^od so 
exccdlent as that which (*oin(*s fri>m tlie stable, when properly u.9ed. 
But the pmper use of it is iqion com ground. AfU*r tho griws ha^ 
been cut ancl made into hay tlnj sf*e4)nd year, and xx'Jien the ta])- 
mots of the clover have attained thi* size which makes llieni 
valuable as renovators of the soil, let llie gi-asa grow up for fexv 
weeks; then haul all available bnrn-yavd manure upon it, and 
scatter it over the gn^und ; and as late in the fall as the .st*nson 
will allow plow it under dee]dy. Com is a voracious plant, and 
will cottsimii* anv food, liowe\«*r gross. Its roots are all-reacliiiig 
and fai*-roaching"rthey will find the manure readily, and the crop 
will tell the .story' of its value. WJidn the com is' taken off, and 
during tlie next winter, let tlie cora-stubble be broken close to the 
ground, raked off, and burned, or, what is better, hauled to the 
bam-yard, and in the spring b.s soon as tho gi-ound is dry enough 
hanw with a sharp and heavy harrow until the surface i.s 
smooth ; sow oaU without plowing, and roll after sowing. The 
manure is yet undisturbed, and not likely to make the oats so 
r*ank as to cause them to lodge. Oats will grow better and be 
more productive without plowing than with it. As soon as the 
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jin* nfT, let t’u* stiiMile )>e plowed in afl deeply as po.S'tiWe, 
h\ xsliie'i the iimniire, covered l>ef<»re corii-pliintin;r, will bo 
thv-iNMi ti) the too, uiul the scattered oats will have an opportimity 
L. xe^-^i tule ; tlieii slir llie jrrouiid ayain with the plow, 
I hus d' stioyinjf the firowiiijr outs, and thoroii;fhly ini.\injr the 

• ■.iiTh and upturn 'd luanui'e, wliieh, by the lapse* (»f time, has 
iMuh r^roiie a thorou;rii decomposition and combined with the 

.Hill, and in this way has h 'en mad-* a food pmperlv prepared 
tor tlie wlieat plant. The earth throii^Ii its intluenee has been 
^i-.-imihited to tlie liiimiis which was ori^dnally st) prodiictixe t»f 
Avheat. If the land under this treatment tends to become too 
mi lloxx', let timothy h * sown in the f^ill xvilh the wheat, at the 
rate of oin* husliel to the iwre, and cloxer in the spriii;r at the rate 

• if iiuf bushel upon live iktcs. If no timothy be sown in the fall, 
the wlieat will be irrt'atlv benefited bx harniwin^^ it xxilli a sharp 
harroxv in the sprin^i'. No fear need iV* entm-tained of injuring the 
I'Mots, and the ^^G'ound will lie frt‘sliened and xvell-prepared for 
ri*eeixin;r the cloxer-seed. Wlien it is hoxvii, a ndler pjts^cd oxer 
ihe w-round will li\ the c!over-s»*ed for immediate germination, and 
h'Xel the suiface hirthe reaper and mower: and I may add, that 
ihe habitual use of a roller upiui cultix ated land, xvhether in corn, 
i.its, xxhi'ats, barlex , or clover, has a lendenev lo d -strov tlie larxje 
and puj);e of insects to an extent renderintr them harnnes^, while 
all these crops are beindited by it. 

In the S uithern Stites then* is no reason xxhy cotton or tobacco 
max n )t be substituted in this course for xvheat. It max hi‘ su^- 
l^csl 'd that, xvheii either of these crops is cultix.ited the last time, 
the land m ly b * .‘»oxvii xx it h c!ox er, xvhieli bx hx the folhixvin^^ .1 une 
XX i!! ^roxv to its full .si/e, and may then b ‘ ji’oxved uml“r. If the 
;_--riumd be a^^ain [I’oxved in September, it xxi’l be in tin* liest con- 
dition fora xvlieat crop, or, xvliat is b 'Iter, if the ch»\<‘r b * left 
until t In* fidloxx iii'^- spriii^r, xvhen it shall haxe attained it.s fii’l 
L-n»xvth, the land xvill be in a condition to ^'■roxx corn, cotton, 
t di.'icco, or aiiythin;j else. 'I'liis .sy.stem, pursued for a Si*ries i>f 
xears, mix be relied upon for the production of crops perpetually, 
alw.ivs usiu;^' birn-yard iiiaiiure u])on tin* cloxei-sod, and planting'* 
xxilli com. It is the i nrh !iin;r iiilba‘iice of clov(*r roots and tin* 
rotation of crops wliiidi jirodiice the result. Let it la* remembered 
that there is little reliance to he pbict’<l upon the ^effect of a frreeii 
crop turned under hv the plow; ninety per cent, of it is xvater. 
It is the full-;^roxvn mat of eloxer that enriches tin* soib 

( \ire in the selection of seed xvlu'at is of the xery tirst iinportunee. 
hiseard all idea of mixing'' ingredients xvith it lo d<*strox Muut, 
rust, mi!d»‘xv, nr aiixthinff else; for, beyond the mere operalhm of 
xvashiiijf or the muinire they m.iv furnish, is it rpiesl i(»nah!i* whe- 
ther tliev produce aiix ”-ood efifeet. Smut is a fniifroid jxroxvlh 
from a iliscas -d ;frain of xvhejit, xx’hieh by eontajrion xvill be eoin- 
municated to tlie mass, but fmm xvbieh tin* mass may bo puritied 
by xvasbiiifjf xvith soap and salt xv.itcr. Mildexv is a para.sitix'- 
fun; 4 ‘us up«ui the straxv, by xvbieh the s<*ed is never affected other- 
xvi.M' tlinn by the destgaiction of the straxv and conseipient sbrink- 
iiif;' of till* xvlieat in the JieaJ. Tlie inid^^-e, ires.sian fly, and xx'eex il, 
are iii-ects the consideration of xxbieli slionld be intitiduced in any 
discns.sion on the siihjeet of the cultivation of wheat. The mid;re 
is a small-wiii;fed insect, the larva* c»f which is nn oran^re-coloured 
ma;j’;;ot, found betxveeii the skin and chaff of tlie ji^rain of xxheat 
xvhile it is in its mi llcy state. Tin* is depo.sited b"txx'eeii tlie 
chaff and the kernel, and is so minute as not to be i^iseoxerable by 
the naked i‘ye. 'IMie larx le evtracts the milk and de.stroys the 
craiii. The Hessian tlv deposits its ei^;,*’, xx'hich is aliout the size 
of the smallest ^raiii o^ elover-.seed, iijioii the blade of xvheat, from 
xvhieli it falls iiib) the crotch of the plant or upon tlie j^romid; if 
upon the latter it pevishe.s, and if upon the former it is hatched 
into a larvae re.semhlinjf a flax seed. -Vs it jrroxx’s, it lixes upon 
the sap of the straxv, and destroys it ut its point of contact, xvhieli 
is usually in the first joint, so tinit it is broken off by the xviiid or 
its own xx'eij^ht. The xveevil is a hard-.shelled Ijeetle, xvhieli proy.s 
onlx upon ;^'-raiii after it is matured. Tlie remedy for .smut and 
mildexv is careful cultixation, frequent rollin^G and selection of 
clean, pure, heavy seed. The xveevil may be driven from barns or 
bins by any stn^ii^ly smelling; plant, such as mint or burdxxck. 

There are inx’olved in this discussion two simple principles of 
floriculture — the timely applicafion of manure, and the proper 
rotation of crop.s. It may and prohalily xvill be said that clox'cr 
xvill not jrrow Huccmsfully in the Southern States. With all due 
respect to the little experience which southern farmers have had 
in the use of tliis grass, 1 must insist that such is the character of 
the clover-plant, xvith its deeply penetrating tap-root, xvhieli 
nature intended for tlie supply of inoisture and nourish iiieiit, that 
no other grass will ondiirt* more droiiglit. Lime is tme of the 
largt'st constituent elements of clover, and, if it be applied to 
the land, clover will grow almost anywhere, and xvlierever it 
groxv.s the soil is renovated and enriched by it. 


lIOllTlCrLTrR.VL SHOW AT SECUNDERABAD. 


Tin: January flower and vegetable show of the Secunderabad 
Horticultural .Society took place on Wednesday and Thursday, 


I 17lh and IStli instant. Despite a Mi*ason of unwonted dmiiglit, and 
I the pro|Mirl innate difficulties which must have assailed the gar- 
I deiier.s of Secunderahad and its neighlaxurhood, both the flowers 
' and vegetable exliibited xvere quite equal, if not superior, to the 
; jmnluce of more favoui'ahle years. Recollections of Obtacamnnd 
and Bangalore x\*cro still frt^sh ^vitliiij us, yet we xvere forced in 
lume.*<ty to confes^i ourselves astmiished at the oilt-tum of x'ogeta- 
ble.s, aiid not a little Minimised at many of the flowers. The former, 
xvIiil.Mt (ns a xvliole) equal in every x\-ay to the best s«*en in Ban- 
galore, in two or three iiLstances siirp«i.sAt*d the most successful 
efforts (hitlierto) of vegetable groxxvrs at that favouml station. 
I refer espeeiuUy lo c.iulifloxx^ers, parsnips, and celery — nil equal in 
size and (piality to the finest I remember having seen on the 
Xeilgherrie-M. Tlie total ah^eiice of market-gardeners from com- 
petition .“truc k me at once ; natives, I learnt, do not grow for the 
market at Seciindenibad, as they do at ^Ladr.is, Bangalore, and 
I Ootaeniiiund. Inasmuch hoxx^ex er as Horticultural Societies hax’o 
d-mc* much to encourage and develo]i the latent talent of nati-x'e 
hii.shaiidiiieu at the three* ])1ac‘e.s mentioned, it i.s to he* lioped that 
as .S.*eunderah d noxv boasts of a similar institution, its market 
wifi c'XeiitiiaMx «*ommaml a supply of xc‘^etab!es as plentiful and 
good as that of B ingcilorc*. IVixnte kitclien-gardeiiing at .S(»(*un- 
I d“r.ilMd is on the other hand almost unix ersal ; and to judge by 

! wh.it 1 .s.ixv last Wedne.sd ix , liighly siiecessful. The large and 

I X .iri«*d e4»lb*eti«ai of English x egelal)b‘s exhihited by .Majors Sxvete 
and lN*n‘iiM, xxtmid liiixi* ebiimed proiuiiienl lujiiee uilx xvhere, and 
Mr Cole's e.mlrihutioii fnmi 1 he* military j)ri*«on 6‘\eii alloxxiiig 
for his lai‘g»‘ eommand of labour) xvas hf*xoMd )U'fii.sc*. 
i In lloxv4‘rs xxe found oiirselxes hohiml B inga’ore, yet treading 
' the grumd flu* trod some thvc*e vears ago, xvhen Iresiiu* Herhsiu 
' was prizc'd and a (‘eleiis xv.is viexvi-d xvilh imix I'rsal enxy ! The 
double pinlc xvere unusually fine and xaried; xeriieiias as good, and 
I jililox Drnnnnomli xery fair. All the other fioxvcTs, if not quite 
I as novel to the ex.* as soim* of the rec'eiit iiitrul net ions nl Bangalore 

! \x'4‘re, at all i*x c nLs ejuite up to shoxv form, xvell groxx ii,*aiid vigorous. 

I 'Du* energetic Honorary Si-eretarx Lobmel 'riioiiias, deserxes 
inneli kiuins bn* l!ie excelbml arrangements made for the public, 

' and for the tasteful staiiing of the jdants in co:n|»etilioii. -- J/ut/zves 

I MiiiL 

WOOL AND ITS IMPURITIES- 


TiiK srnsi vNCK of x l•xl•l.ll H .xn nj'.FonF. iin-: xssocixtion 
. OF ro.xi ximo i: of nornxix nx .m, i kuox. 


If it Milliced for the nece',>Itie^ of tin- clivers indnMlrie.s depend- 
ent on xx'ool, that the carded xvool of ctnnnieive should be of good 
colour, its Hbres smooth, clean, and parallel, we might congi*atu- 
hiie ourseh'es on tin* progress made of late years in xvool carding. 
But, imhappily, it is altog«‘ther different, xvhen xve come to coneider 
the .same xx’ools xxdth regard to their al>.soliitc industrial values ; 
that is to say, their aptitude f«>i- taking dyes and their suitability 
for spinning and dressing. The great majority of xvools used at 
Roiihaix are but imperfertly puritied from the earthy imd fatty 
maiiner.s xvliich they naturally contain, and from those xvith xvliicli 
they become contaminated in tlio proce.ss of carding, either acci- 
dentally, or to facilitate the operation. Xoxv, tliese impurities are 
the e.ssential cau.so of numerous imja-rfections in each of the sub- 
.S4»nuent oiieralioiis, and, if not removed, poricction is impossible, 
eitiier in clvcssiiig, apiiming, or dyeing. 

VortiUtiamniJ . — This first operation has for its objc'ct to ascc*!*- 
tain bx* absolute desiccation tlie true xveiglit (»f wool in any bale. 
Samples are taken from the bulk of ihie cleansed and carded wool, 
of xvliicli it is de.sirod to knoxv the aogree of humidity and carefully 
weighed ; tliey are then submitted ton temperature of Ui 108 , 
By this means the xvater they contain is exaporated, and, on 
. reweighing, the absolute weiglit is supposed to be obtained. If 
the xx'ools xvere really pure, this mode of ascertaining the x^alue of 
the xvools would be very rapid and sufficiently exact ; but it is a 
matter of fact that all substances dissolved in a liquid hinder its eva- 
poration and clexate its boiling point, and the intluenee thus exert- 
I ed becomes greater, xvilh increase of the affinity of the liquid for 
' .sub.stance in solution. 

j Amongst the most common impurities of carded wool are to be 
found : .salts of lime, derixed from the water in xvliich the xvools 
aixj xx’n.slicd, and xx'liich form, xxdtli the oils of the wool and xxdtli 
the soap used, insoluble Hoap.s, xvhieli add to the weight and dete- 
riorate the xvool, rendeiing it dusty and greasy ; soaj), and. the sub- 
stances used to adulterate it ; starch, kaobn, re^ous matters, 
silicate of potas.sa, &c., animal moisture, and glyceiinc, all iuci'eas- 
ing the bouiug point of water ; so that the effect produced on wool 
I by heating tc^a temperature of lOo degrees is proportionate to its 
degree of pumy, and in no way to the amount of moisture which 
it contain.^. Under thesQ circumstances it is useless to deduct the 
amount of moisture evaporated and estimate tlie remainder as so 
much pure wool, since it really contains wits of lime, insoluble 
soap.*!, glycerine, &c., xvliich InMd xvater with a tenacity incapable 
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of being ruptured at lOo degrees. Witli ibis state of thiugs con- 
ditiouing will never bo anytiiing but an empty wordi an illusion. 

— Good dyeing is not possible, unless tho wool htis 
prenmiMy been .ikorou^y purified from all fatly matters aud 
from animal motsture. Mefudiing — that is to say, this thoi’oiigh 
cleanringr.miid mirifi^ion^-^wtherefore, constitates an integral part 
of dyeiitfi imo^ isof the utmost importance that it should be^ 
most emcmtly earned out; in fact, the dyer should watch this 
part of the proeem eonstaatly. 

The next point to be attended to is mordanting. Nearly all the 
colours need in dyeing ^uire,‘ in order to form a stable dye, that 
they should have for tneir base some metallic substance, tlie ladies 
used for thia purpose being tlie mordants. Now, if tho compounds 
formed between tho colouring matters and the dves ai« insoluble, 
the oompounds formed between the mordants and many of the im- 
purities m the wool — the soap in badlv-washcd wool, for instance j 
— are not less fixed and insoluble. If the mordants be a salt of j 
iron, for example, it forms an insoluble inm soap, wliich effectually 
prevents the wool from taking a good pure tone o? colour. J‘n | 
order to get a good result imder sucli conditions, dyers arc constant- i 
ly in the habit of evading tho obstacle, and dyeing without any 
mordnnt whatever ; so that mismanaged cleansing gives rise U* | 
fraudulent dyeing, colours thus put on being merely supi'rfieiHl i 
and valueless ,— Troth Journaf, 


]JUN.rAB COTTON OUT.TlVATlON. 


Fhom an official statement wo see that the estiniaii'd e.vteiil of ' 
laud under cotton cultivation in the Punjab during tho past yi‘ar j 
was 700|lK>(> aci’es only, as compared witli y 1 1,740 acres in tin* j 
year 1809-70, and 079,240 acres in 1808-09. The tlecreftse i.*. j 
said to be mainly attributable to uuseosoiiable rain. I'he estimate | 
of the out-turn, iiowcver, is larger by nearly sixty thousand acn‘.s 
tlian ill 1809-70, when the crop entirely failed in a part of the 
Delhi aud, Ilissar Dmsioiis. The average price during the year 
was Its. 17-1-10 per niaimd of forty seers. Of the entire out-turn 
the tmde retiinis show 107,041 luatiiuls to have been exported from ; 
Uiu province chiefly to 8ind and the North-Western Provinces, 
and presumably for export from India. Coiintry cloth, to the c.\- 
teiit of 13, ‘101 luaunds, and Kuropean cloth, to the extent of 22,339 
are also estimated to have he<*n expoi*tcd from the province. At 
the sarae lime 33,781 niaunds of cotton were imported, so that 
tJie net export was only ab<»ut 70,0(X) maiuuls ; ana 9,291 maunds 
of couutry-iuado and 4/*, 713 maunds h^.uropean cotton cloth were 
also impoi*ted, leaving a net import of cloth of about 21,<K)() 
maunds. In the previous year the net imports of cloth were only 
about 3,000 maunds. Tlie statenieiit contains no information re- 
garding the local inauufacturc of country clotli, though this i.s n 
subject of the last importance to tho piece-goods trade. S»une 
experiments were made by Mr. JiOgin in the cultivation of cotton 
after the Egyptian method, wliicdi a))pciir, as far a.s tlicv have gone, 
to be remarkably successful, and certainly justify an exten.sion of 
the trial. The r'iiianeial Commissioner who had recently liad an 
opportunity of seeing one of the field.s in which cotton had been 
grown on this plan, found tlie plants exceedingly healthy, well- 
gro'wn, and proliKe. b''roin infonnation afforded by the Hub-Over- 
seer in charge it appeared that the success of the experiment wa.s 
mainly due to tlie mode of sowing and to the thinning of the plants, 
by which means tliev had room to spread. The field Inffi not been 
irrigated, but the rain-fall had been copious. — Enf/lUhman, 


SILK. 

— -t 

Thk report of the Assistant Commissioner, Tharawdy Sub- 
division, states that silk culture has been pursued fnnii time imme- 
morial along the Pegu Yoma range of hills, and adds that the culti- 
vators, who are principally Burmese, are looked down uponbocau.se 
their professed occupation involves the taking of animal life, .and 
they bve chiefly in villages apart from • others, l^sli mulberry 
trees are planted each year, the previous year’s trees being cut down 
in July., and the cuttings plantea out in fresh ground and ready for 
the worms about the end of September.— //cwi^dfore ^Spectator 
Januarp^ 


MI80ELLANEA. 


Nature says tliat a Freneliinati M. Haoult, in u paper read 
before the French Academy of Sciences, stated that cane-sugar be- 
comes transformed hito gitipe-sugar under the prolonged influence 
of lifltt. Having dissoLvod teii grammes of white sugar, in fifty 
gamines of pure water, and boiled the solution for a few minutes, 
he placed equal portions in two white gla^ tubes, which were then 
heUueticaily closed. One wm deposited in a dark pi|i^, while the 
otlier was exposed to light. ' Five mouths afterword the tulies 
were opened and the contents of that wluch had been exposed to 
light gave the reaction of glucose. — IMhi QozeiU. 

0 MAUCU. 


£axtnim 

BOMBAY, 2 1st Maiicu 1872. 
FOKEST CONSERVANCY^ IN CEYLON* 


In discussing the question of Railway Extension, we must not 
forget what is involved in such words as fuel and forestry. In 
luoia it has been found that 39 acres are required to supply fire- 
wood for each mile of railway. We suppose the proportion in 
Ceylon is much the same. Cfare must therefore be taken that at 
jconveniont distanccs'olong our lino provision is made for supplies 
of fire-wood. And ha.s not tlie time come to imitate India in her 
special efiforts to consen^e forests which will yield not merely fire- 
wood, but good timber for railway, building, and cabinet purposes ? 
Something has been done in checking the wasteful chena s^^stem, 
and the various (lovenimont Agents are expected to devote some 
attention to the cOn.scrvation of forests. But unless we ore to be, 
by-Hiul-bye, entirely dependent on other eoun trios for our supplies 
of timber, it seems time that a special department of forestry 
were here created. Indi.a has now a largo munlxu* of men, who 
haring graduated in Oenuauy, have added tho knowled^^ gained 
by local experience. A ('eylon officer, if deficient in training 
could ba detached to India, lind in a few months obtain all the 
knowledge that was nece.ssary in addition to that contained in 
forestry Manuals and in recently published Indian Blue Books. 
Special attention is required with reference to preserving 
existing timber and growing fresh forest near lines of rail- 
way aud road.H, while perhaps it might pay in some parts of the 
Island to form common road-s on light tramways with reference 
mainly to reaching and rendering available supplies of satin wood 
and siinihir timber trees. Beyond some small experiincnts by the 
Director of the Royal Botaincal Gardens, no efforts have been 
made to utilize, for tiiiiher-gi'owing piiiposes, the vast prairies of 
the hill-eountrv, which we call patenos. And even in the plains 
of the low lands, ninny of them too unhealthy for the systematic 
cultivation of cotton or other produce, surely timber trees could bo 
planted and allowed to grow. Wo have vast tracts of forest whicli 
arc not come-atabla We want means to reach these, and we want 
forests raised in localities where it can bo readily available. Pos- 
terity will find that we worked hard to destroy the forest on whicli 
80 much of the beauty and the saluhrity of a coimtiy depends. 
But do we in>t owe to posterity the duty of restoring with one 
hantl at least a portitm of what we remove with the other ? In 
AiMraliii, as well a^ India, this question of forest conservancy 
i.s receiving much ‘attention, and we think it i.s one which in 
all its important bearings, ought to be submitted for tho consi- 
deration of our new Governor when lie arrives. The Eastern Pro- 
vince of the I«lnnd is fast advancing as a riec-produeing territory. 
We nni.st see to it tJiat this and other portion.s of the Island do 
not rctrngade in their function of supplying useful timber. Tho 
danger is that ^ timber near means of conveyance will be exter- 
iiiiimted, no fr«h supplies being put down. There is much infor- 
mation on tho subiect scattered through Government Records 
wiiicli could he coiiuensed and rendered available, and wo hope 
one of the earliest Hessioniil Papers added by Mr. Gregory to the 
valuable collection whicli this Golony owes to Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, will be a c#nprelieiisivo report on the Forest Resources of 
Ceylon, and the Ix'st mean.s of utilizing, conserving, and extend- 
ing them. — Cr^lon Obscrrct\ 


FOIXKHV COXSKRVVXrY IN THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

The recently iasued Parliament arv Papers, relating to forest 
conservancy in India contain a revised report by Mr* Kurz, of tho 
Royal Botanical Garden.^, Clnlcuttn, on liis visit to the Andaman 
Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, in 189(5. At the Middle Straits, 
which divide Middle from South .Vndamoii, he observed signs 
which he regarded as indicating that the Islands have a tendency 
to sink, ^md at various points along tho coast he noticed the 
encroachment of the sea. Estimating tlie gradual submersion 
to Ihi one foot in one hundred years, it may be expected that In 
1,090 years, all the .stores and houses along tho beach at Ross 
Island, "Port Blair, must be submerged, and Middle Htraita become 
open fur narigatioii. The small fertile valleys of South Andaman 
opeuing towards tho sea are preparing themselves gradually for 
mangrove swiiups, and kitppaleo trees are destroyed by the 
extending influence of sea-water. These trees however are still 
abundant, and their prowiiig along the shores makes the working 
of the forests the more practicable. The kuppaleo or palavaJs a 
valuable timber tree, growing up straight, and attaining a height 
of 80ft. or more, with a clean stem of 40ft. or 30ft, and a rirth 
of 12ft. to 19ft. The wood is used for gun-stocks, and would be 
available for railways, machinery, &c., where great durability and 
strength are required. Tho tree belongs to the same natural 
order which yields the bullet-wood of Quiana. Hoiitb Andaman 
is a liilly country, and llie hills are clothed with den.se forests of 
trees, often found entirely covered by climbing plants, wliich hong 
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frojn tlio topM of the trees-like gigantic festuoufl, and render the 
foresti nearly impenetrable. The geological formations are 
tical with those of the Arracan coastai Mr. Kurz gi\"e8 a full 
account of the vegetation, so fai‘ as he could observe it j but 
he was obliged to *leave the central region still a terra 
M'licn ho was entering the interior ho was seized by tho 
Burmese com'icts assigned to assist him in his work, ana ^ was 
Jr ft tied up in the jungle by hand and foot; and in fact he 
found it impracticable to niatie his proposed excursions through 
the Islands. Aroimd Port Blair and the penal stations, whore the 
jiingh‘8 have been cleared and cultivation has been begun, intro- 
liioed plants are rapidly increasing and spreading towards jungle 
1 vr-. yet trodden by a Eurcuiean. Mr. Kiirz remarks that, owing 
' tl t» low scale of the inliabitauts, and llioir living isolated 
■ 1 communication with surrounding countries, tho Andaman 
Is have never been influenced by tho agency of iiicii, and 
''ore the type of their natural productions is s' ill most pecu- 
>at in a few years it may beeonio uniraceablc in consequence 
lortations. With reference to the origin uf the Andamanese 
ines, he suggests as of importance tlic fact of their having 
liar name for almost every plant. An opinion prevails that 
vel lands when cleared, are iinhealLliy, ami lienee it is no 
r to see cultivation bt'giin on the liighest summits, and tlto 
velleys or level Itmds left covered bv dense jungles. Mr. 
'ggests that tho temporary iinlu'allhfiiosa of cleared virgin 
' lessened where clearings arc effected by burning down 
and that, wasteful as tliis may appear at first sight, 
.vesand time. The forests on lln' liiLls require to be pre- 
I .)r the sake of water and )u«*isture . — South of India Oh- 


FORESTRY LV 

eight hundred year.s ago I'hiolniid wa.8 almost covered 
with forest: now it is diflicuU to find luoro than a few acres of 
wood together. But for this disappearance a very good and 
satisfoctoiy reason can bo given. 

It was found tlint land could bo itsed more profitably in many 
ways than for growing timber, and as civilization advanced the 
woods were cleared away, until at Inst there was n<»t enough to 
supply the demand, and wood had to bo iirported from other 
countries. In this respect, India has beiui following in the steps 
of England as fast as she can go, but witli this difference, that we 
in India have not a shadow of the same e.vcuse. Our forest lands 
have not become so valuable as to make .'*ueh a step a necessity ; 
and yot it is a fact that tlirojigb Inul management and^ reckless 
extravagance wo were in danger of running short 4if wood. Tt i.s 
well we are able to say u'tirv not in dnnger; luit it may be lioped 
that the altention of the Oovenmu nl has now bren fully directed 
to the subject and that the iinpeiidiiig calamity may be averted. 
A ‘^Blue-book” has appeared giving an account of all tlint 
has been done in the way of fori'st conservancy up to the 
end of This volume will bo followed by <»thers Avliicli 

will bring the returns down to a recertt dote, but enpugh 
lias been already published to sliew that the conservators are in 
earnesi^ and if the actual work is carried out with us much care 
ns is shewn in drawing up the report, the results can liardly ftiil 
to be satisfacloiy. This department lias had an ofM<-ial existence 
only during the lost ten years or so. Before tluit lime local 
nut non ties having no special instructions on \fllucli to act, did 
pretty well as they liked in tlie mutter of forests. Hero and there 
a man might be foiuid alive to the value of timber, but for the. 
most port, there was no check upon its use or abuse; in short 
the supply was considered inexhaustible mid the idea of econo- 
mizing never seemed to enter anyone's liead. The introduction 
of railways has probably opened people’s eyes more than any- 
thing else. Wherever d lino was made, oerybitof available 
wood was cut as near the spot ns pos.'^iblo so as to avoid I ho 
expense of carriage. Nothing is hotter for sleepers than teak, and 
therefore every teak-tree within a reasonable distance was 
laithlessly chopped down without the slightest regard to its age, 
and as long as these lasted and the other kinds of limber served 
lu fuel for the locomotives all^Vnl swimmingl};, Ihit the con- 
sec ^nces of this ponny-Avise and pound-foolish policy soon began 
to. jw themselves. The sleepers wore out and the fuel got 
exbai. ted and there was nothing to supply the deticicncy, but 
timber l)rought from a distance at a heavy cost ; and the worst of 
it is that tho ground . which had thus been robbed of its 
trees had degenerated in many places into worthless jungle. Now 
all this might have been avoided if the young trees had been 
spared and saplings planted to take tho place of tlioso which were 
fit to be foiled; but it was nobqdya’ basiness to see to this, and 
no Dody did see to it until the evil nad become so pressing that it 
could no longer bo ignored, of course whatever has been said about 
railways is equally applicable to the indiscriminate cutting which 
has been ^ing on for generations for building and other purposes; 
the first timber to hand was invariably used end the future was left 
to take care of itself — as to planting forest trees, whoever thought 
of such a thing? And so the supply was not equal to ^e demand. 
It would bo absurd to say that the timber in Inw was all used up ; 


I there are of coui*8e immense tracts densely covered vrith forest, 

I hut if they are in such inaccessible spots as to make the timber more 
costly than it would be if imparted from Norway or America, they 
aro for all practical purposes, as useless as if did not exist at 
all. What we wont, and what wo ought neverto llAire been with- 
out is a sufficient simply of the best kind witfali eiMiy ifeaoh of the 
m ost thickly-peopled districts^ and this we hope and believe the 
forest Department is now bnngmg once more witliiB our feooh by* 
its plantations and nurseries, joined to a well-judged reetraint of 
the unlicensed use of the axe. The wisdom of employing sden- 
liiic men specially trained for their work is already apparent, and 
ilie experience they must be gaining hy day cannot fail to 
add still further to the eificiency of a staff which muet be called 
an excellent one. 

We rerommend those who take a real interest in the matter to 
look tlu'ough the Blue Book in question, but if information is sought 
from a more taking source a very good idea to part at least of the 
Indian forest system may be formed from a book reoen^ published 
in I.ondon of which the author is the late Captain J. l^rsyth. It 
is called the Highlands of Central India,” §nd, though the pra- 
ductioD of a veritable sportsman, it contains much valuable infor- 
mation about a district of which little has been known hitherto. 
He speaks of it in glowing terms as a land of picturesque scenery 
spacious Tallies of wonderful fertility, rivers in plenty and miners 
wealth unbounded, wliercvcr there is sterlity it might easily be 
overcome by judicious imgatioii. A countiy possessed of such 
natural advantages as these will probably play a considerable part 
in history some day or other ; and if not" for our own sakes, at least 
for tlH‘ siike of posterity wo are bound to protect its interests to 
the be.st of our power. According to Captain Forsyth the same 
( wanton devastation has been at work in the forests of Goud- 
wana ns in other better Imown districts. The Gou'd is a 

very* had farmer hut a very good woodman : so he fixes 
(or "rather, used to fix) on some likeV spot in the recesses of the 
woodN, fell.s tlio timber over as large a space as he desires, bums 
it and mixes tho ashes with the earth. This patch ho 

scrapes over, 'and lives on what he can grow there for a short- 
time ; and when the soil shews any symptons of giving in, 
ho jiii^t moves his quarters a little further on and repeats the 
operation. On tho deserted ground there does indeed come up 
some kind of vegetation, but it is jungle and timber'of the poorest 
kind, and you may look in vain for the much-prized teak tree. 

Then' may ho some who think tho forest question of conipara-. 
lively little importance, foreseeing for India a gi'eat future through 
the agency of her coal tields; but even if this were4i88ured to us, 
it Wiudd he folly to waste the riches we liave ready to our hand. 
Instead of receiving timber from abroad, India ought to supply 
I teak cnoiig*h to build tho Na>ies of the world, and it is little short 
' a national disgrace for us to be importing .railway sleepers from 
I Norway . — Poona Ohaet'vcr. * 


FOREST PLANTING IN INDIA. 

I ^^'K have recently written as strongly as we can on the^ neces- 
I sity of legislating for the more effectual preserv'ation and exten- 
si‘»n of woody and forests all over this country, with the paramount 
object of increasing’ ami securing the rain-fall, mitigating the 
severity of tlie climate, and commanding the sources of our irriga- 
tion. In doing so wo must not bo understood as depreciating the 
policy of / he (Government, or the efforts of its officers, to conserve 
\hc existing forests and to plant fresh ones. We do not intend in 
any degree to underrate the work of the Forest Department. 
From tho day tliat a very humble individual, known to a few 
perhaps as a cabinet-maker uf Madras, suggested the idea of a 
Forest Department to Mi*. Bourdillon, llovenue Secretary to Go- 
vernment, and from tho day that that suggestion was taken up, 
and a special agency inaugurated under the auspices of Dr. Oleg- 
honi, the forest oporatious hav been a clear gain to the State lu 
a pecuniai’y point of view. But w^t we would wish to impress 
upon all interested in the question is that the Forest Depaitmeut 
does not appear to have yet fully grasped the importance of its 
mission in this countiy. It is not sufficient that a definite addi- 
j itoiial source of revenue has been ci'eatod for the advantage of the 
I State, or a respectable and useful memis of employment provided 
I for the younger sons of our best families, thougli neither of these 
I advantages is to be des])ised in tlie light of desirable elements in 
our political economy. The gi’eat object should be, over and above 
money gain, the promotion or rain-fall, with its attendant advan- 
tages of atmospheric amelioration ana impfoired fertility of tho 
soil. By keeping this object steadily m view and making 
it the ruling principle of all planting operations, that dread 
scourge — famine—- may be for ever driven from our doors, 
and the horrors of wholesale starvation and death prevented, 
as an inevitable and periodical incident of the laws of na- 
ture. It is not in, the power of the Forest Department to 
attain this object by its own unassisted efforts. Our revenue 
autboritieammst warmly espouse .the common cause, and by 
their immense local influence and power, both^ actual and 
moral, contrive to turn eveiy available spot of waste into planta- 
tions of wood. With a rare exception nero and there, we fear 
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that ‘our Collectors and Assistant Collectors are indifferent h) the 
subject ; and. of course^ their indifference perniciousl j extends 
itself tmughout the sphere of their influcDce. One of the most 
energetic men in the service of Government is the prasent Col- 
lector of Tinnevelly^ and happily for the promotion of the - object 
in view he appeasa to have a taste for planting. But even he 
does not eeem to be governed jn liis efforts for the good of the 
district by toe grand principle which wo urgo should be kept in 
viow. A sealotts man like Mr. Pucklo is apt rather to consider 
what immediate return he can secura to his employers. .Good as 
this motive may be, he must mix with it the far higher aim of 
effecting the permanent physical improvement of the province 
ruled by him* We cannot command the rain to fall at will nor the 
rivers to run to repletion, neither can we throw a curtain of clouds 
above our heads to mitioate the rays of the sun ^ but by slow and 
certain efforts we can plant the river banks with trees and clothu 
the mountain aides wiui wood, which will provoke the dews of 
heaven, contribute to the supply of every channel and river bod, 
and disperse a humidity through the atmuapliere favourable to 
crops as well as to man and beast. Wo Iniow of no tract of 
ground on th^lains more favourable to arboriculture than the 
valley of the lambrapoomy. It is simply tooining \vith riclme.ss. 
We were once treated to a picnic on an idand near the Sutamally 
anicut. and were astoimdod with the size and inagnillcence of 
the splendid Maruda^ and the uiubrageou»noJ‘M of the Voongoo tree. 
Wo had also our attention pointed to a waste planted by Mr. 
Puckle, and it ivas here, from the .character of ilio trees se t, that 
we imbibed the impression that he was trammelled in Ids eiTorts 
for the improvement of his district by n regard to the immediate 
gain to be returned to Goveniinent for time and outlay 
expended. A 4 |dnoww 6 learn that he has directed his atten- 
tion to forest planting with tlio object of raising a stock 
of fuel for the' purposes of the railway. This is ono of the 
directions in which we apprehend the' greatest obstructfon to 
the physical improvement of tlio country. As fast as tlie 
trees grow the railway will bum them, and no advance will be 
made in increasing the water-supply of the country and the hiitni- 
dity of the atmosphere. Until other substitutes are found for 
consumption on tlio railway, wo must be prepared with wood- 
fuel j but it is for the Goveniinent to con.siaer whether, in plant- 
ing ti'ecs for this purpose, they sliould not also consider tlie policy 
of planting to a far greater extent than is needed for the limited 
object in view, and to consider also whether it is not possible to 
encourage the production of peat in entire substitution of wood- 
fuoL The tnifit of coimtry through which the railway is to bo 
extended towards Tinnevelly has been cari'fully surveyed, and it 
is found that there is abundance of ricli land available for plant- 
ing all along the banks and padugay lands of the 'rainbrapoorny and 
its ti’ibutaries, as well as along the several chaniu*! banks and on 
the banks of about 0# river-fed tanks. Jlundrcdo of thousands 
of the babul, the Acncia Arahwa and the A('ncla /.Aftuyroiis^ and 
iunuiuerable seuillings, are already growing all over this tract of 
country. No difHculty whatever in anticipated in being able to 
provide sufficient fuerfor tlie railway, if the tracts of ground 
occupied by the tree.s and 8ecdliug.s are fenced in against the de- | 
predation of cattle. It is also reported tlial, Avitli I he view of | 
aiippleinentiug the indigenous giMwtli, nur.sevie.s can easily be 
formed in various trenches and pit.s. On six acres of land on the | 
left bank of the Chitravathy river, aboiM a rniarter of a mile from ! 
the village of Sivilipari, there are now standing abmt .‘100 to 400 I 
babul trees besides a thousand seedlings. On about jjfxty acres I 
near the same village, but oh the left bank of the Tainbrapoomy, i 
there arc about 7,000 to 8,000 babul trees said to lie among the I 
finest of the kind, while innumerable seedlings are gi-owing up all 
round. On a tanlc-bed near the village of Kalliyoor, on about 
seventy acres of ground, there are abfuit lo,000 babul trees besides 
a host of seedlings springing up all of themsclve.s. Near this 
village also there is a spot of 1*50 acres, extending from the nnicut 
along the river and cliannel banks to the village of Vullanud, 
containing about 00^000 trees. This spot is described bi be a 
magrnificent tract of jungle, capable of e.xten6ion by planting and 
sowing. Other tracts are also described *ns available, with a num- 
ber of trees now growing on them. Altogether we find that at 
present, without a rupee being laid out ou the work of improve- 
ment, tiiere are no less than a lakh of trees and more growing of 
their own accord, os it were, on about 441 acres of ground. tN’^hy 
should dll this fertility go to waste ? In the olden days pioiis 
Hindoos of means — it might have been by way of ^‘conscience 
money” — dug wells and t^ks and planted clumps of trees around 
1 Jiem for the comfort and solace of weary travellers. All these 
refreshing ol^'ects of sight and sense have been allowed to pass 
away, and the consequence is that* the very face of nature has 
almost been changed. Every nook and every cranny^ tlie banks 
of every stream and rivulet, the sides of evciy irrigating channel, 
every hollow and .every ditch, should be sown broadcast, or fr<‘S- 
coed with seedlings. Trees of every kind should be grown, profi- 
table and nnprofittiblo as to their products ; and all j^vartments 
should unite — Forest, Revenue, ‘Public IVorks^ ana Police — in 
raising vegetation wherever ifc can be raised. We will very soon 
liave the ftu?e of nature smiling upon us even^ in tliis tropical 


climate. Dams and channels, and the primitive picottah where 
the level of the water is below the land to be irri^ted, will bo 
grand auxiliaries in carrying out tlio benefits of physical improve- 
ment, It may seem superlluous to uxpfe so warmly the neoeosity 
of planting forests, and thus eueouroging the raih-fall in a country 
where the waut of water is so great as to be palpable to the most 
superficial observer, and whe^ a tank or a well is fought 
for ns though it were a mine of diamonds. Wo fear however 
(hat the natural results of climate on overtaxed men prevent 
thosts who would othciwiso devote themselves to the jmysical 
improveiiient of tlie (X)Uiitry in wliich tboir lot m cast, 
from espousing the good cause we are so strongly advocating. 
The Indian official overworked^ worried, and in- a constant 
state of nerve and%rain tension, is too apt to fall into 
what we may fairlv call the alhr style of publio duty, and 

give way too readily to the eternal ndliki to-morrow) 

wdth which tlio native of tJie coimtry constantly meets any de- 
mand on his timu or labour. It is not easy to find men of the 
intellectual vigour and physical streiigtJi that is needed to carry 
out a task like thLs.^ Still wo need not despai|^ in the cause of 
proper forests planting, when wo find that pisciculture its 
energetic apostle in Henry Sullivan Thomas, and arohceology its 
martyr in the inuch-lamentcd .John Alexander Oorrio ^sweU, 
who nas just died on a visit to Pkigland; but wo v^ould rather 
hope that when the minds of our public officials ore thorougly 
imbued with tJio magnitude of the principle to which we feel we 
have but too feebly referred, even so vast a scheme as tiio re-planting 
of Soutlicm India will not long lack champions, earnest^ to co- 
operate witli each other hi developing one of the greatest sources 
of material wealth, prosperity, and comfort in this wide and 
sunny land . — yiudvm Revanue llegUter, 


AnnOlUCULTUlIK. 

The Collector of Salem lias kindly chosen to rive to the pid' i 
certain hints on pruning trees. As n rule, Mr. Lonriey stateib 
deciduous trees snould be pruned wlum leafless, in India, 
fereiit trees, winter and summer,, at different times, but as a 
the hot weather is tlie best for pruning. 1. Never cut < . 

from the ball of a tree a branch which is more than 4 in. ii. 
diameter at base, and of this size only, if the tree is large and in 
full health. 2. Sliorten all the largo branches that navo the 
appearance of gaining on the leading shoot of the tree ; of these 
branches from J to J should bo allowed to remain. 3. Trees 
should be pruned when Iho w’ood is full of sap. 4. When after 
some connderable time has clapped, the remnants of the shortened 
branches liavo thrown out young shoots, these remnants should be 
removed close to llio stem, o. Wlieii a number of branches 
spring from close to the ground, and it is difficult to fix on one as 
tlie main branch, the only plan is to cut tho main stem by the 
surface of the ground, and allow a new set of shoots to rise up. 
I’he chances arc that all the new shoots will rise in an upright 

t iosition. and then a choice can bo made. 0. In cutting off any 
iranch *>f a tree from its stum with I he pruning knife, take hold 
of tho brancli with tlie left hand a. little forward fi*om the base, 
eas»' it uj>ward«» and at the same lime apply tho Imifo to the base 
of the brmicli, ciitliiig upwards, jianillei to tho stem. Oaro must 
bo taken, when the brancli is to be enlircly removed, not to enter 
iho knife upon the plane of the stem, but a* little, — say J in.. alj<ive 
the base nf the Jpanch to b(‘ cut off. Dv this means the stem of 
the tree is nut injured, and tho damp is thrown off the wounded 
part. In cutting off whole brnuchos from tho stem of a tree, the 
wounded part should be made perfectly smooth, paring it n-' lly 
all round with the knife which should be kept vei*y sharp, v -ive 
should be ttkoii to cut upif'urdsy not downwards, to avoid tearing 
tho bark , — Madras Standard, 




BOMfiAY, 21st March 1872. 


SEASON REPORTS. FEBRUARY 1872* 


General Remauks. — Except in Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and setting aside some scattered showers in a fow other places, 
the fortnight lias been one of fair weatlief. The spring crops are 
harvested or rapidly approachinir ripeness, and on tno^ wliole their 
out-turn is likefv to be satisfactory. In certain districts of Bom- 
bay and in tlie’lJcrnrs the short rain* fall has however resulted 
in a bad har\^est. In the Northem Coast districts of Madras and 
that portion of Orissa bordering on tho Chilka Lake some dis- 
tress i.s anticipated, but inea.siive.i have been taken to provide 
relief, and neitner in the price of food or in the public health is 
there any sign tliat any dearth exists. Steps liavc Iwen taken to 
meet the po.«sibility o# disirof^s in ^Mbairwara alst>. 
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IPIanim’ 

BOMBAY, 21st March 1872. 


THE ESTATES- 

Wk are ^rlad to learn from n Ceylon paper that the leaf-disease 
is disapponrin^ from tlio* coffee-plan It .say.s : — “ Leaf- 
disease has but a sli|,dit effect on coffee npenorally, and i.s disnppear- 
inir. The weather is favourable and the prospects of crop are very 
jfeiod. The bloKSom now appearinjf on the native coffee is almost 
unprecedentedly line." 

The quality of last year’s Plantation Coffee, sent to the London 
market, with “ Coonoor” and “ Xeil^liei-ry” marks is spoken of in 
Pair if and Vastmr^s Annual Prk'ti Cun'tnty as having been 
superior to the generality of Wynaad coffee ; the inferior quality 
of the latter being attributed to e.xr(*pti<mal circumstances, .such ns 
unfavourablo weather for ]>icking, and tlie .setting in of tin; nion- 
.soon on the Malabar Coa.st. Fortunately, remarks tli»‘ South of 
India Ohsevvei'y the demand for coffee at home, has been good for 
almost all kind.s, and high prices have been realized. 

The Comiuitteo of the 1‘lauters As.socia(ion lia.s resolved to pre- 
pare a memorial to tlio CMnmcellor of the Kxeliequer praying* for the 
abolition of the present Imperial duty on ctjffee. CV>lTee is not tho 
magnificent invealmenl it was once siippo.sed to be. A correspon- 
dent of the Madras -!/<;/// recently ad\ised us to stick to Govern- 
ment paper at fom* per cent., rather than trust to .schemes which 
offer 10, lo, or 20 per cent, on tho venture. Indeed, it has beeen a 
miserable busino.s.s for most engaged in planting', and it i.M the 
requirenu jit of jdnin justice to suspend all taxation thereof. In ad- 
vocating the abolition of tho present ta.v on /coffee, the (*zi/lon 
Ohsercor remarks ; — 

I'nftatuimtrly for (-oftVo jilniiliTM, the ^laph* ihijiU of tliu l‘'.ngU,sli p«*o]»lf 
in nut a decoction of the fr.ignint hen y wirn'h so nniversally pojailar with 
the J>ane.'4; tin* rate of coiiMuniptlltn of coffee at Copenlia;;en hein^ thiitetMi 
poiind.'4 per head of tho ftopulation p» r nnnnin, while in l^n^^lalld th'* rate per 
head i.H not luore tliaii .a fraction ovrr .a p(»un<l of roff((%atid about four 
])unnd.<4 (d ten, 'Well would it be for Mn^'lish working nu n if tiiey were iie 
duced to HuliHtitnte and t( i» in placi* of tin* beer and gm of wliicli .-<0 

great a quantity i-i eontninied liy tiu in. One lueaiH of lu lpiiig a niovenieiit 
towanls this end wiiielt i.s hoav engaging ."o inueli of tlie a(teitti<»n of pliiliin- 
thropists and public men g'lurallx in I'iiigl.iinl, uill niidoiibf dly b - found in 
le.-^seniiig or nnnoving Ijiirdens wliu'li intdhre uitii ‘‘a free bn*;iKfast tal»ie;” 
and the argituu nt'4 iiHcil by n« rr ri^lrnp in tlie l)all^'^ll IIoihc of CoininoiiH 
may well bis reiti-rited, ;iltliougli fioin l(•^s dislnf. Tested niotivi-^, by tiie 
I'lnnters’ AfMociation of Ceylon in pr.iv ing for tlie abubliuii of the tax on 
coffee, and for .->tring nt regulations against adult 'latioii. Any nunns of 
promoting the stdjriely of tin* woiking clasae.s of Ilritain elaini the attention 
of Htate.smen at the present inoiuent, and the great liifTeiviiee between the ! 
Kngli.sli xvorkinaii and his eonfinent.'il ^ ea/i < /r in this respect, is tli.at Ikst 
and gill arc to the oin- what i offee U to tlie other, 'riien- cannot be iniieli 
to eouimend tlie llouse of I’oiiinions a tax .so insignitic’ant in its actual 
piodiictiou in ctMn|>arisoii with the ex])ense of colleetion a^ that on eotfee is 


.VXNFAL TKA Bh^rOBT. i 

^ ‘ I 

1871 has been .srtti.sfactovy, iiiasiiiiicli ns tho d«‘livciics nIioav an | 
iihprecodonled increase, on the one hand proving the ida.sticity of 
consumption consequent upon a low rate of duly, and on the other 
rcaasiiring to tlio-se who feared that our export trade would decline 
owing to the direct commimicatioii hy .steamers now established 
Ijetween KiiAsia and Ghina. Tho re.sult to importers threatened at j 
one time to bo sorioti.s, for not only wa.s tlie sy.stem of luirrying j 
forward tlio new cro]) hy the Suez OaJial earned to a dangerous 
extent, but much higher prices were paid in China than the quality 
xvanuntcd, and aa a natural sequence, undor tho pressure to realize, 
some sliniq) losses were at tirst experienced. Siib.sequently tho 
unexpected large demand helped to aupport the market, and has 
secured for tho bulk of the imporl.s a profit in place of the loss 
which iH'fore st'omed immini;ti( ; while of lato a belief tliat the 
total export from China will not reach the Hgiires at one time 
anticipated has also tended to confidence. The large deliveries of 
last year will probably lead to a speculative market in China for 
tho coming season, and sanguine buyei*a may argue that, as stocks 
will bo so much i-educi-d, a generally high range in price mu.st 
follow. The late largo deliveries, we consider, lu\.s only placed tea 


• 

in the position of a healthy trade. Looking to the nresent cours*^ 
of commas and so long as supdies keep pace witii the current 
demand, there is every reason why rates should not advanee. Tho 
home coasumption has doubtless been stimulated by the low retail 
price, and any change in this direction would at once cerate as a 
check to the present favourable statistics. It also must be xemem- 
beix'd that the export from India will increase, Vhile the general 
improvement in quality enables the dealers to mix most aavanta- 
^eoiLsly. The total deliveries were 163{ millions, showing an 
increa.'^o of over five millions in home coQsumption, and ten mil- 
lions in export. Tho stock wtis three-and-a-nalf millions above 
that of last year. A marked improvement in the manufboture of 
Indian tea.s, continues to be developed, and many gardens that were 
noted for inferior produce now rank among the best. It iifmy bo 
fairly said tb§t the ignorance and folly, which unhappily in too 
many cases mark .some of the early undertakings, have been suc- 
ceeded by industiT, scietico, and skill, so that tea now promise.^ 
to become one of the somide.st staples of gi-owth in India. It is 
ifici-easing- in favour with tho public, and must continue to do so 
for all tho full and strong qualities. The imports into the 'United 
Kingdom have been 107,2<>0,000 lbs. against 140,500,000 lbs* in 
1870; the deliveries for home consumption 12d,000,0001b8. iminst 
1 1 7,750,000 lbs. in 1 870, the deliveries for exportation 40,760,000 
lbs. agaiii.st 30,750,(X)0 lbs. in 1870; the stock remaining on the 
31st of December was 83,2-30,000 1 Us. against 70,760,000 lbs, in 
1870 . — British Trade Journal. 

— *•— 

IPEGAGUANHA- 


BEXOAL. 

The Government of Bengal i.s engaged upon the prosecution of 
one of those enlc'rpri.sc.s the results of which besides benefiting 
this country, are likely to extend themselves over the whole 
civilized world. It \a no secret of trade that the sources from 
which tlie Ipecacnhnhii pliint is obtained from the forests of Brazil, 
are failing fa^^t, owing to tho wanton destruction which has been 
going on for a long time, and the medical faculty have long been 
con.si'iou.s of the impending calamity, the nature of which can be 
e.-^timatod only by tho/jo who are acquainted with the invaluable 
uses to Avhich the principle of the plant is applied in the treatment 
of di^eiVMe. Some four years ago, a representation was made by 
the h(*ud of the Indian Medicql Department in Bengal to the 
(h)veriimont of India, in which the advantages likely to follow 
the .sueciwful cnltiviition of tho Ipecacuanha plant on the Darjee- 
ling .slopes were sr-t forth with gi-i*at earnest n('s.s and force. On 
tlie proposals being referred to Dr. Anderson, then Siiprinteudent 
of the (lilciitta Bottinie.il Gavdeiiis, they met with his heartie.9t 
Shiipporl, and a .siiot in the Sikkim terai was 'pointed out by him 
a.s most iligibh? for trying the exjierimeiit. Tliese recom- 
meiulatioiis wore nppnn'ed bv tho Governuient of India, 
and shortly aftm'wanls Dr. Anderson, proceeding to England 
for the benetit of his health, entered into personal com- 
iiniuicalioii witli tlu‘ Secretary of Strite for Inilia and the 
•Direetor.s of the Boyal Botanical Gardims, Kew and Edinburg, 
for the .’Jcleelioii of a .suitable number of plants for trial in Lidia. 
The dsalh of Dr. .Vnderson, bv. which a great lo.s.s w,aa sustained by 
the .scientific world, prevented him from having any further share 
ill the pro.seeution of t]ii.s luulertaking. Lately a batch of upwards 
j of two luniured Ip. icaciianha plants has boeu received from the 
! Botanical Garden.s ill Filiiiburgh, and they have been made over 
I to Dr. King, the pre.sent Superintendmit of the Botanical Gardens, 

I (lileutta. It is understood that they are to be planted out iu 
j Sikkim, and when snflii-iently grown tliey will be transferred to 
other ]ocnlitir.s in ordt-r to test the circum.stancea of soil and teiu- 
pernfiiro wliich are most conducive to their vigorous gi’owth. It 
i.s to be hoped that the e.xj>eriiner^: Upon whicli tho Lieuteiiaiit- 
Govei-nor lia.s fully set his mind, will justify the anticipation.s 
which have been formed in respect of it . — Indian Examiner, 

■ I T. I > , ■ t m mm m wmmm x 

GINGHONA. 

f 

C'lXCHOXAS IX INDIA. 

AVr underaland that the Travaiieore chinclionas ai*e a failure. 
Planted in laterite, their roots become water-logged, the bark peels 
off, and tho plant dies. Oertainly there is no trao grown ^lich 
is more impatient of moisture at its ' mots than the Snu^nibra, 
Mr. Cross, Avriting of tho Pitayo bark trees, describes them as 
clinging to the sides of hills, growing anywhere, in fact, where 
the drainage was perfect . — South of India Observer. 


ri.NXIIOXA IN MYSORE. 

From an analysis by Mr. J. Brongbtoii, Govenmient Quinolo- 
gist, of cinolioiia bark," gi*own on the Bili^ri Hungum IliUs, My- 
sore, it appears that the bark was of good appearance, and 
consisted entirely of that of C, SuGciruI)ra, Its analysis gave in 


s 
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percentages of dry bark, total alkaloids 7*50 per cent„ quinine 
:^-0l per cent, cinebonidine and cinchonine fi’40 per cent, pure 
sulphate quinine iN>tainad crystallised 1*0D per cent, other sul- 
phates d6„ 4‘8i per cent The hark is of hiA quality for C. Suo 
ciruhra^ ana hUTte compares tritli that of the X^eugerry Plantations. 
It posseite both the defects and the excellencies of Indian ^d 
Moa. 


cinchona in TR.WANCORK. 

Havimo recently made an inspection of the Peeruiedo Cinchona 
Plantatsons, iWmncore, Mr. Mclvor regrets to state that he found 
the plants very seriously affected with disease* As he is unable 
to suggest a remedy, he thinks it advisable thata^^o diseased 
planteDe at once cut down, and the bark removed aHr despatched 
to Europe for sale. lie has brought away numerous specimens 
of th4 roots and diseased parts of the plant, and so soon as he is 
able to complete a careful examination of these, he will submit a 
detailed report on the subject to Oovommeiit. Any delay in se- 
curiim the nark will seriouu^Paffect its value, as tlie bark of trees 
wbi^ are aUowed to decay and dry up becomes of no value ; 
therefore, the sooner the bark is removed the betUu*. ?nere are 
about two-thirds of the entire number of trees on the Peermodu 
Plantations so seriously affected with disease, that it appears to him 
advisable they shoula be at once cut down and barked . — Madras 
Mail. , 


SALE OP CINCHONA BAllE. 

The Eight Hon’blo the Secretary of State for India wrote an 
follows to the Right lion ’hie tJie Governor of ]Madra.s witli regard 
to cinchona bark: — With i*efsrence to your J^xcelleucy'a despatcli 
dated SIst August (No.30) 1H71, reporting the transiniaMion hy 
the Suez Canal of .3,188|lba. of eiiiehona bark for sale in the 
London market, I have now to inform you tliat the bark was 
Mold in the ordinary way with other lots from Hoiuh America on 
the 22nd of last December, without any reserve price. The price.s 
ubtaiiied at the sale are satisfactor}*^,* ranging irom 2s. Id. to 2s. 
lOd. the pound. Tho highest prices were fetclied by tho uii- 
moRsed Succirubra and tlie unmossed Cundamintni barks, which 
reached to 2s. 9d. and 2s. JOd. the pound. The old mn.ssed 
Succirubra only sold for 2s. i^d. the pound. — Times. 


CINCIDNA IN THR N. W. PTIOVINCES, 

In November last, Dr, .Tameson, Superintendent of the Eotanical 
Garden.s, N. W. P., visited Eanikhct with a view to ascertain its 
capabilities^ for cinchona rultivatiou. The soil lie found light and 
free, the natural drainage everywhere admirabU*, and the pro.spect.s' 
of the proposed experiment generally very eiicoiiragiug, provided 
that the frost was not severe. There arc now at A yarlotio about 
800 healthy young plants which will be planted out in selected 
sites next March, sojne 200 others being at the same time made 
over to Colonel Ramsay for distribution among the local zemin- 
dars. The exporiineut of cinchona plantation has already bt-en 
tried in the Kaiigra 'Valley, wliere it was a failure ; but Dr. 
.Tameson, believing that a series of expcu'iiuents on a small .scale 
but extended over several sites may prove succeN.sful, on these 
grounds has asked for an cxleusion of tno experimoiit ^r another 
eighteen months. This request has been complied with by the 
Local Government, which considers that the experiment ought 
without doubt to be prosecuted until the question, a very im- 
portant one for the poor, is finally settled either jfto or cvn . — 
Pmieer. 

- 

CINCHONA TLANTING. 

J^Iii. R. B. Elwin applied last year to Mr. MacTvor, the 
Huperintendent of the Govommont Cinchona I'lantations, for d,000 
plants for his estate, the Mary Elleii,” #n the VVynaad. He wa.s 
charged one amia per plant for that lot. Mr. Elwin applied for 
another 5,000 this year, but at tho same time remarked that the 
high price charged for tJio first lot materially I’estricted his opera- 
tions and he gave it as his opinion that unless Govemmeiit weiv, 
prejmred to supply j^lants at a nominal cost, cinchona planting in 
the Wyiiaadwul continue to be on a very liniiled scale. Mr. Mclvor 
in forwarcUng the letter to tlio Commissioner of tho Neilglierries, 
suggested that th« cliaige should be reduced to six pics both for 
last year's supply and for this. As plants can now, Mr. Mclvor 
says, ** be cheaply and abundantly produced, ” and the Secretary 
of State has lately expressed his desire that cinchona cultivation 
should bo encouraged in W^aad, tho Commissioner lias suggested 
to Government that tlie price be not more than two pies a plant 
for all the commoner varieties t>f which the Govemnient planta- 
tions poMSS abundance. Mr. Rreeks has also requested tho sanc- 
tion of Government to nve orders to the Superinteiident that 
in future no plant leave the GhiverUment estates until the pice, 
at the rate of two pies each, has been received. Government 
have approved of the Commissioner's proposals . — Daily AWer. 


TEA. 


THE PUNJAB HILL TEA. 

It is stated that tlie Punjab Hill Tea is coming into vogfue in 
Bokhara and Oabul, the people of those countries having begun to 
prefsr it to the China tea either imported throiigli Btokhara or 
India. It is also stated, with what amount of accuracy is not 
known, that the Oabul merchants Jiave instmeted their agents to 
buy up the Hill Tea sent by the planters to Amritsur. — 7'imes 
of India. 


THE nniTlSU-INDIAN TEA COMPANY. 

The following is from the half-ytf4rly report of the DiriJCtors, to 
be presented at tlio iiipetiiig on January 2t) : — 

The directors have to i*eport to the sliareholders that the crop 
of tea of 1871 has yielded about 280,000 lbs., being wn increase of 
nearly 20,000 lbs. on the previous year. Final weights of the crop 
have not yet come to hand. . Tlio falling off, as comnai*cd with the 
estimate ^ven in July last, is chiotiy owing to deficient yield in 
the garden at Minni^ore. TIio quantity arrived dale is'221,000 
lbs., of which 180,000 ll)s. liavc been iild at an average of In. 
O^d. per lb. gi*OMs, or Is. 7jd. per lb. net. If tlie ixunainder of the 
ciHvp realises only Is. Od. per lb. not, the total value of the teas of 
the past season will bo about 22,000^., against an outlay which, it 
is belieAX>d, will not exceed 18,000/., leaving a surplus bn the sea- 
son’s operations of about 4,000/. Messrs. Jardiue, Skinner, & Co.’s 
claim has been paid off wulh interest, and thert are no now liabi- 
lities, except those arising from current opomtions, wliich the crop 
of tea will more than covef, so that practically the company has 
no liabilities except to its own debenture stock-holders, and tlio 
properties are entirely without eneuinbrauce. The books of the 
company for the past six muntJis liavo been audited by Th. Tripe 
and found correct, and tlie accounts of tlie season will, as usual, 
be presented at the annual meeting in July. In conclusion, the 
directors feel they may congratulate the sliarcliolders on the im- 
proved condition "and hopeful prospects of the eoinpauy, and they 
trust at tho annual niHetiug, that tlie accounts to be then present- 
ed will fully substantiate the estiniato they have given in tJiis 
r^ort of tlie resiiU of tho past year’s operations. — TAo Overland 


INDIAN TEAS, 

Mr. A r.EXANDER Camdurll, late of Assam, who serv'ed os a juror 
on articles of food in tlie London Internal ional Exhibition of l8(52, 
and exhibited all tho Iiidinn teas on that occasion, remarks in a 
letter t(^ a Tiondon paper that his collection consisted of 
about LjO ^speeiuiens of green and black teas from tlie tea- 
growing dial riels of India, viz., Asaain, Clachar, Darjeeling, 
Kiiiiiaon, Ihdira Dboon, Jvangra, and Chota Nagpore. These 
teas attracted great attention from their novelty as an Indian 

I irodiict, • and from tho perfect manner of their manufacture, 
^ 'was constantly iiiteiTogated by visitors to the Exhibition 
iilKUit tlieir qiiuiity*, price, tin* mode of manufacture and 
cultivation, and espi'ciafly ns to th(*ir economy in use compared 
to Cniinu teas. They were also liiglily approved by the jurors and 
other persons wlio liad opportunities of drinking" tliem, and the 
result was the aw^ard ot medals and honourable mentions to 
eight or ten' of f he mauiifacturers. 8o far, something was done to 
bring this new article of food, wliich is of the purest and best kind, 
to the notice of the British public, through the intervention of the 
luteniational Exhibition, but it was veiy inadequate to the wants of 
tlie public in general, who had no batter menus of judging of these 
teas than admiring tluMU in a ^dass-case. What I pn»pose for the eon- 
! siderntion of the Food Gouimittee is that, at the rkciiibition of 1872, 
the public should have the opjiorluiiiiy of drinking Indian teas as 
Avell as looking at them, tlint iutendiiig exhibitors should be in- 
formed of this opportunity, and iiirited to simd sufticieutly huge 
samples of the t«*as to admit of this lieiiig done without much cost 
to tfie Society of Arts. I\om my experience on the lost occasion, 
1 fi*el very sure that the Uui-planters and tea-companies who 
desire to exhibit will resjmnd liberally to this inritation. In 1802, 
large samples — 20 Ib^. in some instances — were sent to me, and 
went eventually to the India Ofliee, as the Indian Government lind 

f rovided free carnage for them from India. On that occasion, 
believe that tlie exhibits represented no more than a crop of a 
million pounds for all India. It will be vei*y different in 187.3, os 
I have good reason to believe tliat more tlian 20 millions of pounds 
will be the oiit-tiiru of this season (1871 ). — Madras Mail. 


INDIAN TEAS. 

^ The Madras Agii-IIorticultural Society at their recent exhibi- 
tion, not only gave prizes for tlie best flow'ers, raix* plants, and 
vegetables, but also to the pi-odncers of tlie best tea, tobacco, 
Carolina rice, Indian-coni, col ton, and silk. Four competitors, 
we Ri*e told, sent siieciinens of tea. ^ The prize for the best ivas 
awarded to the Ciirzoii Estale at Kotagherry on the Neilgherry 
Hills, This specimen excelled in manipulation, aroma, as well iM 
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quality <»f th»* leaf. AVo are glad lo notice that everywhere ; 
tin* iiiipioVed quality of the Indian teas is remarked upon and | 
I oiiMdeiico in their quality is more relied on by the dealer. The 
I'rodiuie Markets' lieview tells us that the consumption of Indian 
t*’a,s hurt buon somewhat checked by the high prices which have 
ruled throughout the past year, the supply having l}artil*f kept pace 
o'Uk the, increasiwj denxaml. This however is n^K^rded as only 
touiporary, as with the present higlily rcinimeralivo scale of prices, 
cultiviitiou is sure to be largely increased, and as the Indian 
growth continues to advance in popularity, a regularly and ex- 
tfUrtive demand may be relied on. It is certain that as the quali- 
ty of the Indian ttiis is kutj>vn and appreciated, the demand ^v^ll j 
go on increarting. I'ho accounts winch we continue to receive | 
from all the leu phintiitions in India are most encouraging. The | 
I'Umccr tells us that their prctsjiects are brigliteiiing in t he North- j 
West PiMvince.s and that prices varying from two shillings and | 
two pence to upwards of three shillings had been given for tea 
from the Western Dhoon. The progress of the industry in Dar- . 
jeoling in 1H71 has been most salisfaelory — the increase in the ' 
quantity and quality of the «ea.s»>n’s ci;«ips having been marked and j 
steady. The rapidly increasing eniployinent of machinery in tea j 
houses has been regarded as signifieiint of the permanent character 
«if the inxestments made by the dealers. Tlie Irutb is, that e\eiy- 
where a knowledge of the advantages and disad\ antages of engag- ; 
ing in tea cultivation are becoming fully known, and the dn^sof 
wild spcculatit>n have passed away. Men undertake the work as j 
the biisiness of their lite and steadily set themselves to the task 
t)f making themselves comfoilahle, while they strive ti» make j 
their work remunerative. (I renter skill Inis also been acquir- ■ 
ed in the perfecting of the growth of the plant. Priming, j 
manuring, and tillage are becoming* scienlitic operations. The | 
great diliiciilty now is to get nativo workman to undt'rstaiid • 
the work, especially the work of pruning— the kind of stems and | 
hrancliea they are to remove ; and, as Dr. King says, it will require I 
much ingenuity and care and incessant watchfuhiess on the part of 
the manager to keep them from doing harm. A.s is the case with 
other matters, he says, it is intinitely easier to ]n*unc badly than to 
prune well ; but there are few operations wlie«e the different results 
between good and bad work is more striking. Tn ordt'V to prune real- I 
ly well, each clump ought to be treated on its own merits ; but ns it is ' 
pretty nearly hopeless to think of getting natiVy workmen wlm aiv 
eapalde of doing this, it would be necessary for the manager (after i 
having clearly detined to himself what it is that he wants to effect , 
and the best wjiy of doing it) to give his primers a general idea j 
of the kind i»f measures suitable for each patch of tea in the. 
garden as they couu* to go tiver it, illustrating to them jiractically j 
what kinil of stems and hranchos should cut quite away, what ; 
kind should be merely trimmed, and what left entirely untouch- i 
ed. We shouhl think that such delicate work should always be ! 
jierfiirmed under the eye of the* manager, and no par^of it left to i 
the discretion of his native workmen. Tho lOiiglish farmer never 
trusts even Knglish workmen to e.veoute dillicult parts of the , 
work on an lOnglish farm. We sec* the imister pr(*.scnt at the 
iiiunuring, sowdng, and even phmghing of tho holds. Xo one ' 
ought, to engage in either farming or tea. planting who is not j 
jirepared for regular work and to take the eiitin* superintendence ■ 
(d’ all that goes on in his farm or plantation. A young man, ! 
possessed of a little capital, asked us the other day what we 
tliouglit of his pro.spects if he embarked his capital iu the purchase 
of a tea plantation. NVi* answered candidly that we thought very 
badly of tliem. lie had not the energy and application nece.ssary \ 
for carrying on farming at home, so wo felt sure that his itiider- 
taking plantation-w»>rk iu India w»)uld only lead t») utter failure. 
The qualities requisite to en.sure success in land ciiltivatioii at home 
an* the very qualities necessary to securo success in the siiiiie 
wiirk in India . — Deccan Heraht. 


urri:ii i.\i»ia ti;\s. 

( To the hJditnr of the DeHii iS alette.) 

I nKi KNTf.Y noticed, with much satiNfaction, some very apropos 
observations from y«>nr own pen on the ilisad vantages under which 
the tea-planters of India (h^" wliom as I take it, you more (‘special- 
ly mean those gentlemen pos.sessiiig or managing tea plantations 
in Kumaoii, the Debra Dhoon, and the Kaugra v alley) laoour in not 
being effectively represented in England, and I am entirely of your 
(•pinion that it is even more serious than it appears at the present 
moment to be. 

Xo doubt many of these gentlem(*n now find a fair, perhaps a 
ready marki;t for their produce in India, but if they continue to 
thrive in proportion to their existing pnwpects and "expectations, 
they will si>oii find that the supplies they are rearing are b(?connng 
greater than the local demand, and that they must submit to a fall 
in their prices, or look out for other and more profitable markets. 
That sucli can be found only in England is lnwond a doubt. 

Hut unless the planters take time by the" forelock and at (»iico 
look about them to secure not only a* market at all, but a g(x>d 
market, they will find tlieniaelves strangely adrift when necessity 
will compel them to look westward for cukouiers. 


I 

I 


I 


- 

I am afraid your half-jocular half-earnest sugmtion as to aid 
from ofiioial quarters in this country is not likeW to turn out to 
any advantage. So careless is the Sserstary of the com- 

mercial wonts and prosperity of Indkj that he Hhas actually not 
only ignored a slrougly-manifested 'opiiiion of the .]$ohse of Gom- 
luons, that he ought to have some one conversant x^th mercantile 
afihiirs iu his Council, but has preferred to take a . lawyer to 
assist ill riding to death the legislative hojse 4^ India, 
already so suraly overworked. The old adage of aide toi et 
/Heu raiderUf is thoroughly applicable to the case in print. Let all 
the planters put their shoulders vigorously to the wheel, let them 
unite, make some joint movement, and look about for some house 
of business of good standing in London that would suit their pur- 
pose and be preparad to make, not only reasonable advances on 
their pn>du^Jti India, but to look after it when it arrives iu 
bkiglaud, wmhg measiu'es to make it thoroughly known boto to 
the trade and to the public at large, pointing out to the planters 
what course they should follow to make tlieir wares more accep- 
table in flavour and appearance. 

These are points at present totally ignored by tho two or three 
iudividiial agents who do receive smffil consignments. AU that is 
req(iir(*(^ of them in their opinion, is to make over the tea to *the 
broker, prepare account sales, and draw their commission. 

If those L address, through your columns, are inclined to adopt my 
recommendation, I feel quite assured that, luimmencing with small 
but well-selected consignments, supportod by such an active Agen- 
cy as I Hiiggest, they would, within a very few yei^s find theni- 
seh'es in a condition to sliip not only a large proportion, but the 
bulk of their teas to I iondon on highly advantageous terms, and 
still retain enough for Indian consumption. 

Tlie facilities offered for transporting luercliandi/e to the sea- 
bemrd are increasing every day, and I am certain that if tlie rail- 
way Companies found it to "their interest to promote a growing 
export of tea, tlu'y would hasten lo meet the re(j[uirements of tlie 
planters by lowering the rate of carriage to considerably less than 
now rules. The ea.stern provinces of (.-aebar, Sylhet, and Assam, 
now export tlieir teas by inillious of pejunds, and there is no rea.soii 
why tlu^ Xortli-W'est iVninces and the Punjab should lUit do the 
saim*, if they will only adopt propt*!* means. 

Hut unity and fixity of purpcMc are indispeiistibly required at 
l(*artt for a coiumencement and the establishment of one great 
I’pper India Tea Agency in London would bo attended with 
signal success, while the nomination of separate agencies 'with a 
variety of confii<;ting interests would do more harm than good. 

I can hardly ask you to give more than a reasonable portion of 
your spac(* to matters of this kind, involving special iiiercautibi 
interests, but the amount of capital at stake is very considerable, 
and growing every day, the prosperity of a large branch of industry 
is in question, and I therefore venture to ask you to say a few 
words in siij>port of my proptxsition (an offslmot of your owm) 
that joint action on the part of tho Upper Indian tea-plantera, lo 
whom 1 more specially allude, would lead to highly satisfactory 
results. TlK‘re is or was a Kangiti Valley I'luiiters* Association. 
If still in existence it might take action in"tliis matter, place itself 
ill communication with the gentlemen af Debra Doon ana Kuniaon, 
nnd come to some well-defined resolution in promotion of tho 
future well-being of all concenied. 

Your article has been copied largely, nnd lias no doubt attracted 
attention. 

London^ Mh danuarp fS7J. # ♦ * # • 


TKl CULTIVATION. 

Monr. pressing matter having occupied our space during the last 
month, we have been obliged to discontinue our resume of Dr. 
King's remarks oil the pruning of tea. Our lost article on the 
subject showed the injury the ulant received from indiscri- 
minate plucking, wbicJi causes t^*e leaves to increase out of pro- 
portion to their means of nourishment, the stem not having in- 
creased proportionately to the number of leaves which the paick- 
ing has forced into existence. Were plucking to be discontinued 
for a time, the stem might rocover stiength to transmit suliicient 
sap for the support of the young leavea This however would in- 
volve time and retard the “tlushes.” The planters therefore 
prune off tlie old s})rays crowded 'with leaves too old to be made 
into tea, Rltbough they drain a certain quantity bf sap from tlio 
stem } and thereby deprive the new shoots of the necessary amount 
of nourislimeut. Without incessant care and watchfulness on the 
part of the luanager, iguoi-ant workmen may do infinite damage in 
a garden. Each clump requires its oxvn peculw treatment, and 
the pruning necessary to produce a fine succession ' of healthy 
fiiislios on one set of plants would irretrievably ruin others. One 
plan only is iroplicablo to all, that old wood is to be cut awau within 
a few inches from the rooty as this wood rarely bears good leaves, 
and wliisn cut low do'^ii, frosh new slioots may spring from the 
root and absorb tlie sop formerly wasted upon the worthless broom- 
bearing sprays. Sometiiuos this may do spared to carry on 
the collection and transmission of we sap for the benefit of 
the yoium shoots, which 'WiU appear when tho old wood is cut 
down. When a plant is vigoroiiriy pruned there is always a 
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])o;4^ibility of its dnnfr beforw it cau recover sufficient vitality ti» 
supply tile iucreai^ domaiuls upon its sti'enirth, for this reas^m 
it H advisable to prune by d^^i-ees, and not be wholly dependent 
11 pm the new shoots. I nliealthy plants should bo very tender- 
ly d*mlt with, first well-manure the soil round them so lis to 
;ret them into bott<u* eoiiditioii, then prune thoin liftlitly and 
durin»r the succeeding cold weather cut down to the root. This 
treatment of coui'se Buppo.^es timt theiv is time enoujifh to pnw 
carefully with the plants ; where money is an object, time 
mii.st bo saciiftced. r.seles.s stems may be ea.sily ivco^nized by 
the appearance of their bark bein;r licrien-jri*own and always prey- 
eolouved, while vounp healthy ^tems art* of a braiinish colour and 
often marked wltli dark lines". Th(‘ suckers sprinpiiip from the 
i-oad only exhaust the p^ant and should ho removed, clumps 

>houId not be too cdoae to each other, hut liifht and air should 
hrt^e free acces'j to the centre. IViiiiinp should he carried on 
when the plant i.s at rest, and altlioiipli a lime must come when it 
will cease to b<*Hr the fresh demands on its stvenpth, with careful 
treatment plants may bear piDlitably for lo <)r 20 years or evim 
more; yet tliis does not obviate the necessity f<u* layinp down each 
\ car fresh bu.shes. it appeal's to us that the principles <»f pood 
;:ardeiiinp art; appliralde to it*a pkiiitinp, iiiid the s 4 me inean.s 
wliieh we u.se to hrinp onr pardeiis to p<‘rftH*lit»ii — maimrinp, 
weedinp, and hotdnp — will ha\e an etpcilly • ■ iielicial effect upon 
lea Imslies. Let once p«M>il himm! be obtained, ami tiie plan of 
'tp“ratioiis d'tflfflcd in Jh'. Kinp's pimplilet, tlioupli reqnirinp 
N\atchfiilnt‘s.M and indn.strv, will n/»t fail of siieci^s-.- Hentjnl Timey, 


TE\ 1»J.ANT1\(J ON TIIM NKl L( ; 1 1 KIMMLS, PAST AND 

piti':si-:NT. 

— — 

.MnitK than twtoity years liaNc elapsed since tlie tea plant wa.s 
livst introduced on these hills ; and altlioiipli the resiilt.s hitluo-to 
• iljUiined tiiv small in compirison with tlie amount of capital and 
lahour e\]><‘iidetl, there is little d mhl i)Ut that le.i phmtiiip, ju*o- 
perl;^ conduct<‘d, will pnive a siicces'^. All onr laipe ten di'itricts 
ha\e risen to tlieir ]»res('iit d'*pr.*e of ijiiporlance and pr«)««p'‘rif \ 
from small bepinniups. Their rise has certainly been more rapid: 
)mt they lunehadatthe same time, preater dilliculth's to eii- 
eoiiiiter and overcome, ere tea phuitinp e(»iild, in any one of them 
Im' pronounced a iin.inci il SJK ct*ss. Their pi-eutest trial perhaps, 
■was the rush of reckless s^r'ciilation, which took place between 
ISIWI and and ended in the hopeless hreak-up of many larpe 

eoifl'erns. In the year aho^ e-mentioiied, .Joint Slock (Nmipanies 
were formed for the purchase of p.irdeiis, — no mutter how Ijadly 
tlie.y were laid out, — at fabulous prices; ami when pur<'hase<l. 
1lie.se aainc pardeas -were worked regardless of (‘\pciis<*. Any man 
was then considered eonijwtent to mauape the t<*a estate, —no mat- 
ter if lie were wholly luiaecj nainted with the husiiioss, or how ijiies- 
tioiiable hi.s aiitecedeiits iniphl. ha>e been. Wry few years .'^utticf'd 
Id show tliat a share in one of these pardeiis wa.s not the sure fmiii- 
dation of a fortune that many )iad believed it to be; and the 
pai'dens theuiselves were sold and re-.sold at a considerable loss. 
W ith the exception of a few cases, in wliich the pureha.se money 
■was exorbitant, these pardeiis are now pnyinp a dividend ; and, in 
the hands of experienced maiuiper.'^, are uotmily beemuinp a source 
of profit to the owner.s, but also to the revenues of llu* country, 
'riie preatest succe.ssess however have been achieved in private 
undertakiiips ; hut as the returns of the.se pardeiis are neier made 
public, nor their dividends honoured with a place in the share lists, 
the real advantapps to be pained from the entei'^irise are known 
only to the plaiitcr.s themselves. It is liardly necessary to re-enpi- 
tuhito here all the iliHiciiUies and tui'iia of pood aiicl ill fortune 
xvliich have befallen As.sam and C-acliar, fr<im the outset of tea- 
phmlinp down to the present time ; but this much may be saiil, 
that districts xvliich are now well-populated with a fair area of 
cultivation, were, but a fexx’ yeara back, wastes of gras-s and tangled 
jiinple ; that labour, in our acceptation the word, was wholly 
xvantinp ; the climate previous to the clenrinps made in the ft»r- 
mation of tea e-states, malarious in the extreme ; cimimimication 
t>f all kinds wantinp ; and tlio whole uiidertalrinp, fiom the ipiior- 
ance of those wlio embarked in it, fmiiplit witli miieli danper. 

That tea plantinp in India ha.s, of late year^, made mpid strides 
foi'ward, is beyond all question ; and it has done so not only in 
the quantity of tea produced, but in the quality too. A pood 
authority writinp to the Gazette, states the export of 

tlie past year will, probabljr, not fall short of J o, 000, 000 lbs. 
npainst 1 1,000,000 lbs. in iHiO, and this estimate is e-xclu.sive of 
all the ten produced by the districts of Ivanpra, Kuma<in, Deliro 
Dhoon, and the NeilpheiTios. Further on the same author states 
that the total export from India in 1802, amounted to only 
2,0(X),000 lbs., so tiiat within 10 years the production of tea has 
multiplied alinosf ten-fold. The demand however lias in no wav 
abated, foj pood fine teas find a ready sale in any quantity, botli 
in London and Calcutta, and many years must yet elapse before 
the supply is likely to be iif excess of the demand. 

Tlio aiscovery of tlie indipoiioiis plant in India, seems to be due 
< ciVfe letter in G,, Dec. 2 1st), to the trax^eller Moorcroft, and 


not, as lias Iw^en peuerally stated, to Mr. Dnice. To tlie latter 
however is due the credit of havinp first subjected it to cultiva- 
tion. The Dhina plant semiAs to have lietm introduced very soon 
after ; and at the present time hybrids of every typo are to bo si'ca 
ill all the p.irdens of India. Kxperienee however na.s shown tliat 
whenM?yer a suitable soil and chmate cmi be found, the indiptmoiis 
variety i.s that xvliieli best pays tlie cultivator, and that when tliat 
fails, the bolter class of hybrids ean, from the hardiness imbibed 
from the ( lliiii.i plant, be grown with the preatest chance of suewss. 
The cultivation of tin* China plant, e.xcept at e.vtreme elevations, 
has almost iH'come a tliinp of the pa.st. Cu to the present time 
tlie indiirenou.s plant has only been found in iu xvild state in 
AH.sam, Caclnir, Mnimipiuir, NVpal, and the liill ti*acts of Cliil- 
tiponp. W'itli repard to (Vciiav, an author states that it is only 
found in Southem Cacluir, and never the northern side of the 
river Harnk. 

In the North- W'i*.4l l*n»\inee.-4, tea wa.*4 .<4tai‘ted under somewliat 
better nuspiees ; but tlie restilt.i up to the jiresent time, owiiip to 
tli4‘ severity of tie; climate, the class of lea planU'd, and pi*o.ss 
iiiismannpemeiit at the 4nil.sei, have been less satisfactory than in 
Lasteni Heiipal. (loverniiieiil pardeiis were e.stablislied under 
the siiperiiiteiideiice of Dr. .lame.son and .«liorily after their 
<‘.Ntabli>diiiient, Mr. IJ«>bc*rt Kirtiuie appean*d on the scene with 
fresh supplies of seed from hotli the hiaek and pi*t‘eii tea districts 
of (Miina, and a pimp of trained (Miinese coolies. The district, 
lirst select«;d a.s a field f«n' cxjieri incut was tJie Kanpra \’aUev, and 
tea phmtinp is stiU carried on tlu're with considerable success. 
All the pood land howeicr may be said to liave been taken up 
hiiip apo, and an iiiiUider at tin* ))re.scnt time, W4»uld stand a. 
|io«n- chnnee. Mxceptinp on tlie score of clieap lahoiir, the Neil- 
plicnies hold out a far preater iiidnccmeiit to the inleiidinp 
jilaiiU*!* ; tlie soil heiiip richer, the climate le.s.s severe, (and con- 
seqtieiillv more suited to the ciilti vati«>n 4»f the better kinds of 
tea), and the rainfall, if not preater in quantity, lyore evenly 
distributed thronphont the year. From Kanpra the CSoxernment 
experiments were e\(einh‘d to the neiphhonrinp district of 
Kiimaon, and a few years after flieiiy e-itHhIishment, liberal 
-ii})}>lit*s of ^ecd rai.**ed fiMiu ' tlic inijurtcd plants, xv’erc 
distrihiitt'd to planters pratiiitously. In fact, (lovernmciit soupht 
.’»tivnin)usly to »*ncoaiMpe tea nluntinp and indiico settlement in 
liotli of thi‘.st‘ district,'^ ; and thoiipli their etfor(.« were in some, 
cases misdirected, and the ad \ ice pivcii by their Snpi*riiitendent 
hanlh «)f a kind that would po down in the present day, iiiiicli 
p«)od was dune, and leu plantinp «‘stahliHln-d on a pretty tirm foot- 
inpin t)ie‘*e districts. 1 lad tin* (toNenimPnt of .Nladras imported 
from As.<am moderate quantities of indipenoiLs niul pood liybrid 
f<*a .«eed, tin* enterprise would have been ere this on a much belU*r 
fooiinp. Tin* ))ioneers ht're x\(‘re none 4>f them tea planters, ami 
havinp no connection witli tlie Jh'ii'/.i! Mde, did not kimw how to 
pet pood .s(*ed, and thuse who did try, thronph seiidinp to 
the xvronp quarter, nM*eiM*d mere rubbish. Havinp lieen hiHeii 
once, and in nniiiy cases IonI some (hoiixmds of rujiees iieedle.ssly, 
tlicy jm-feiTcd natiirallv to pet on as well as they I'ouhl with the 
article they found at their dotirs, the result «»f wliich has been that 
there is hardly apardeii mi the Neilplierrit's in whi«*h a pood class of 
plant is exclusively cultivated. ( 'onsiderinp the rapid rat4* at which 
tea cultivation i.s cxtendiiip, it is not yet too late for ttovernmcnt t<i 
take .steps in the innlter. 

Hie (lOxernintHit gardens in Kangra and Kumaon, can liardly 
he saiii^to have been a succe.ss from a financial point of view ; and 
Mime SIX or .seven years ago tlnw were sold to privulo individuals 
f<ir trirtiup sums. 

It is a.sserted that there are some pardens in Kiimami, which 
under hipli cultivation and .scientific pnminp, yiidd their ilOO Ihs 
and iipvvard.s ]>er acre per annum. This a.s.serlion, tlionph must, 
until pro])erly authenticated, be taken emu f/rtfuo as llu» 

plants are mostly of the ('hina variety, and fnuu the elevation at 
wliich they are prowii, .subject to protmeted winters, and in 
many ca.ses, sev^ere frost and snow’. Labour in Kiiiimon 
is cheap and plentiful, but thi.s district too Imhls out hut small 
inducement to a settler, haviup in addition to the aliove disad- 
vantapes, a iiioi'e serious one, vi/., the distance which the tea has 
to trav’el (part of the vv'av on nu'u’.s hacks) lR»fore it can rcacJi a 
market. Trade may hereafter he opened up with (Viitral Asia, 
but ill tliiMCR.se, some differeut sv stem of manufacture must he 
discovered, by vvhicli ten calculated to suit the Tartar palate can 
be turned out. 

In till the hill district.s larpe pardens (.‘KX) acres aiul upwards) 
are the exceptions, and not the rule. 'Pliey are mostly owned by 
men of moderate cajiital, who either work tlieir own proiiertv, nv 
leave it in the liaiuls of a mnimper on a moderate .salary, allowiiip 
him to purchase, or pi V inp liiiii .some .«*harc^in the pixifits of tho 
estate. This principle is undoubtedly a pood one, and with many 
men the inducement which it holds out to them to work poes a 
long way. When this system is not acted upon, the manager 
knows that his .salary will come to him whether he works or not, 
and his time therefore isdevoU^d to tho superintendence of the 
estate from an easy chair in the vei-andah, and writing reports on 
tilings which he has not .seen, and for which he U indebted solely 
to a fertile imagiiiation. all classes of manflper.s, tliis is the 
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^vorsf, fVir j*t> as (loos the writers, iiiaistries, mid 

\m’ 1I strive hard t^> einiihite liis exuniple, mid the ruin of the 
estiite becomes n mere inatt<*r of time. 

Oil tile whole, l«^st<*rn lleiipral is the best district for a inon of 
Inix*' capital, or ft»r the man of stronjr constitution, who is witling 
to work hard on a ;rood sabiry, and eiitertaiu a hope in time of 
bein^jf ffiven or of purehHsiii;r « sliare in (he coiiceni which he 
superintends. To a man of limited capital, who wishes to work 
hi^ own piMporty, and live in a healthy climate*, the hills are 
best suited. 

In p<nnt of ^reneral advantaf^’os the Xeil^cherries «eem to lie n 
happy meditmi, jiossessiii^’' a (‘liiiuite equal, if not superior, to that 
of lire llininlayas. They are capable of pi-odnein;/ at suitable 
ebM'ations, a yield little sliort of the average of the la'st districts 
(»f Kasteni : lalsjur is to be had in fair mnintity, and at 

moderati* rates, while from the nature of the Aimate, and the 
comparativeh slow jrrowth of weeds, a smaller staff, in 

pDmorlion in the area of the estate, Avill siitliee. The rainfall 
seUtuii fails bi any injurious extent, and when this does happen, 
tile loss extends iner«*Iy oxer a month or so, and not over the 
wliole season, as in the case of coffee or any other plant culti- 
vated for tlie sake of its fruit. All pai*ts of the hills are accessi- 
ble by a netxvovk of paid roads, niuf iiieaiis of carria^n* an* cheap 
and abiindunt. lint l)ef«n*e ;jroiii{r further, on with tills subject, it 
xvill be lietter to take a sliort retrospect of the jiast, to show 
lioxv the earlier experiments in tea cultixation f*‘ll short of 
the ideas cnU*rtained of them, and liuxv these errors of the 
earlier sta^n*s of tea enltivatiMii not only may, but in many 
cases have been reclitied. We think it an undoubted fact, 
that for the last two <»r thn*e years, eaeli succeedin;^ year 
has seen on these hills 'some bimdn'll additional acres broiijrlit 
under tea cidlivalion, and that if tlio.'^e iiilere.Mted do not relax 
their efforts, and the ( ioxcnnnent render what assisianee they 
can, the \eil^hen-ies xxill, ere a couple more are out, hold no 
di>Iionorable position aiiioji^ the tea-prod tie iii^»’ distriet.s of India. 
Wc* may safely say, that xvlierens in the x ear of the Xeil^-hi*rry 
Ajrriculturnl blxliibitiqii ( not otK) lb.*». of Xeil^lierrv tea 
foiiiul its way into the’ Home Market, the export of the pre.'^ent 
xeiir xvill not fall far short of some 7o,tMK) lb.**. : and this out-turn 
innx be i‘\peeled to almo.st double itself (‘very year for .s<»iue time 
to come. 

We leani from ( 'olonel Xa.'v^aii Lee>’ work on tea cultivation 
in India, that the iirst coiisi^rumeiit of (Miina seed .*<eut to this 
(‘••niitrv was that despatched hv Mr. ((ord«»n. in 1^<-1(». He reniaik^ 
thor:-‘ 

111 botli hi'i missioiH, Mr. (Innloii sent roiijid in Calcutta sfveral 
Cask'S of s(*e(U, some plant.", and ei.uht or ten (Miiiiumen. From 
** this >eed about plant'! xvere reared. x\ liicb were distributed 

“a" fol!()Xvs : — 

• “ iXtailra- l*re>»iaeiie\ L‘,eeO 

" X'».sjnM 

^ “ Xiirtli-XX |’ri»\ im-t- . 

a * plant" .sent to .Madras 

for (li>iriljation were planted at ( 'ooiy, 3Iy>or(‘, the Xeil^^lierry 
‘•Hills, and in the Hortienltnral Staiety’s ^-ardeiis in ^ladras. 

Six months after they arrrived, Anjnist 18*U»), the (’Iiief 

“Sfcretarx reported to tie* Supreme (ho (*rnmeiit, that the experi- 
*• m(*nt had completelv failed, and with the e:;ceptioii of a few 
plants on the Xeil^^lien v Hill> and in the Xiiir^'-er eonu^y, the 
*• rest had witln'red away." 

Ijees states further on : It must not be concluded fiom 

this that no part of tlie South of India will ^g’ow lea, as from 
‘‘ the mm\oidable i^moraiice of those entrusted with these earl\ 
“ (‘xperinumts, no other results could have been anticipated.” 

It Rjipears liowev*‘r fnun statements made further on in the 
xv»»rk above (pioted, that the .se(*drui^s sent at this time to 
.\«.sani and the \orth-^\^*.sl Proxiiiet*-, fart'd with little better 
success, and that the first succe»ful attmnpt at the intro- 
duction of Filina seed to India was made Iw Mr. ilobert Fortum*, 
.some X ears la!(*r. 

As far n.s tliesf* lulls are concern(*d, tea planting', a.s a specula- 
tion, xva.s first attempted by Faptain .Mann and .Major Jon*, in 
I^.V.k Tin* .s(*ed from xvbicli their phinis were raised was of the 
( 'Iiina \ariet\ , and in ( 'aptain Mann s case, obtained, xx*e beliexe, 
direct from ^ Mu na. In considei-ation of their beine* the pion«*ers 
of tea ciiltixation in this Presidency, (toveminent «rave them a 
fix*** jfimn of land, and later on in 1H( 12, when their e.stHtes came 
into heavijiir, sent down four Chinamen from the Xorth-AVest 
Prminct'.s, to instruct their coolies in the manipulation and drv- 
in;r of the leaf. The kn<»wled«re br(m«flit to bear upon tlie sub- 
ject by them* indixidtials appears to have been of little use, n.s 
ilieir mode of preparation was not only found to be more costly, 
but also, xve believe, to turn out tea of an inferior class to that 
xvhicli the ]iroprietors bad, without the assistance of the China- 
men, ]»rexioiisiy mnnnfactnred. 

The real facts of the ca.se are, that the sole information rela- 
tive to the innnufacturo of tea in tlie earlier days of its cultivation 
on the X(‘il*rlieiTies, was prnthered from descriptive accounts writ- 
tt n by (Miinc.s<.' trnveller.s, or from the pamphlet written by 


! Jh*. Jiiiiioflon on the Kanprra and Kiiinaon gardens, wliich wen* 
i under his Miperintendence. 3C^‘eiy work vMch contained any 
I information on the subject of t(*tt cultivation in Ukina or Java, 
I was at a premium ; and as the opinions expressed by the majority 
I of tlie.**o authors wan at variance one with the other, there inii.st 
I have Wn 8*xme little difficulty in following out all the iiistruc- 
I tion.s given. 

Dr. .famewm’s treatise was bas(*d on his own experiment.^, 
carried out with the aid of a few imported Clliiiiese laboim*rs, and 
iiiip'ht be termed in our opinion, but a st'cond-liand and stale 
edition of tlie syatenm ndx'ocated bv prcA-ioiis authors. Tin* 
ndxico given in tlii.s report would liotlly meet with the miprovnl 
of tlie experienced planter of the pivsent day. Mr. Fortune 
I sr*eiii.s Ui fcave bad a slight skirmish with I>r. Jameson on tlu^ 
sy.steni.s of cultivation and manufacture in vogue in the Oovern- 
ment garileiis, and Col. Ijees in Ills work, sides somewhat par- 
tially willi the latter gentleman. He nmiarks, ‘‘Though not a 
“ practical ten-planter, Mr. Fortune xx'os a respectable botanist, a 
“ fair agriculturist, and I be!i(*ve an excellent horticulturist. IF* 
“had visited the finest t(‘a districts of (liina, and was fully com- 
j “ pet(*nt to expivss an opinion on the .suitability of flie soil and 
I “ localities selected in the Himalayas, and tlie "lienlth and vigour 
“ (if the plant. *«, as compared xxnth those which he saw in (’hinn. 
“ ♦ • • ♦ That .Mr. F'ortniie had no practical experience (»f 

“tea ciiltixation and tea mnnnfactiiiv, was well-known.^’ 

The former portion of these remarks .seems td damn with ven 
faint piiii.se one of the ablest borticiilturist.s of the niwiit dav ; 
the latter to b*ad us to believe that lie trax oiled in China with bis 
i‘y(*s shut. Fol* onr oxvn part, xve liavi* not the .slighte.st doubt but 
that he xvas b(*tt(‘r aequainf(*d xxdtii tin* subject in (question than 
Dr. .lamesoii, ami that had liis recomm(*ndations been carried out, 
the (loxermueiit garden.s xvould Iiaxe benefitt d tlu*r(*by. Me 
doubt mueli if there is ji .single ])bmt(‘r in the Xorth-AVe.st Fro- 
I xine(*.s, who will not declare that tut* .sx.stem of cultivatitui prae- 

■ tised ill the (iox'ermnent gardens xvas not a tissiire of blunders, nml 
I that it xvas left to jirixate enterjnise to undo the eiTtU's wbieb the 
J (jioxern!m‘nt SuperinteiuUnl bad led planters into, and that they 
I bad to pay soniexvlint licrixilv for the privilege of doing .so. 

I .\s for tlu* Cbijie.se iiinnipul.ntors, xx'ho, in these days weie 

consider'd a sitte f/m) /io7i, xve are all axvare that the r’binese, are 
1 not a progre-*.six(* race, that, a.s Mr. Fortune remarks of tbem, 

; “ The (’liinese farmer is not a oliemist ; he knows little or notliing 

; of V4*gelable phy.siology ; but liis forefathers liavt* hit accidental- 
“ ly upon certain .sxslt'ius, wliicli aiv found in practice to succeed, 

I and to thc.st* he himself adhere.^*, and bund.s them doxvn to his 
“ cliildren,” And these remarks are equally applicable to* the 
unfix (* of India. He eon.sid«‘rs flint xvhat xvas good enough for 
bis fathers, Is good (*nou^li for Iiim j tluit as they lix'ed so may be ; 
and that any effort on his part to nii.s(* biniself in the social .scale 
is not merely a mistake. )mt almo.st an insult to their memory. 
And, cIo.s<*ly nllitvl to tlii.s impression, i.s the idea that tho-se xvlio 
try to rai.s(‘ him, liaxe no liiimam* object in so doing, but merely 
.serve their oxvn intere.sls. 

In China, a country lemiiing xxdtli population, and where labour 
and tile nece.saarif*.'^ of life can be obtained f«>r an almost nominal 
' cost,- little inducement is held out to the peasant to improxi* 
himself. The sy.^tem r>f tea cullixation differ.^ entirely. Instead 
of gardens ('xten’ding a.** in India over from 200 to /MX) acres of 
rultivatid land, there are small holdings of a few acres, eacli xvork- 
ed by the proprif 'tor’s own hands, — a .sy.stem of land tenure ana- 
logous to that prevahmt in many parks of Irelmul at the pre.sent 
, day In India, a single estate may send Home lialf-yearly a break 
of about 1)00 full chests ( c^f H2 lbs. ) ; in Cliiim a.s many hundred 
“ estnte.s” a.s clie.sts xvould be nece.ssan’ to meet the demand. 
There, the tea pa.s.s(*s tlirongli the hands of .some half-d(x/.en mid- 
db'iiien, each of xvliom ha.s to make a profit on the article, niul 
; adultevate.s it if he has the opportunity. Here, it goes direct into 

■ the market. 

I In tlii.s country, the labour difficulty is undoubtedly a drawback; 
but a remedy ba.s in a great men,sure been found, viz, in the 
adiiptation of maebinon" for flic preparation of tlie leaf, in the. 
iiaproveiiient of the implements employed in the cidtix'ation, and 
Inst but not least, the impo.ssibility of adulteration before the ten 
i miclie.s its market. The.se ndvniitage.s throw a great weight into 
I the scale, and added to these, tho superior strength and more 
delicate ffavoiir (the latter e.specially in the the case of bill teas), 

! account for tlie high prices xx-'liichthey fetch in the I^ondon market, 
j and the increnHcd demand which arises 3^ear by year for Indian tens 
j of fine descriptions. M'e Indieve the time is not far distant xvhou 
; Indian tea xvill be drunk throughout Great Britain to the exclusion 
I of the Chinn article : and we cannot fail to recorai.se how great an 
adxautage would Ije gained thereby, not only bv the consumers, 

: but also by the addition that would be made to tlie revenue of tho 
! coiirtry. 

j 'i’be errors and mistakes made by the pioneers of ten cultix'ution 
* linve Wn remedied at a gi*ent sacntice to 'those concerned in tho 
I eiiterpri.se ; and plnntere in Southern India have, as a rule, availed 
them.selx’e8 late in the day of the experience gained in other di.s- 
I trici.s. Better late than never though, and we believe a succes.s- 
fid future lies before them. 
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The fir«t real on^vard movement, in the matter of tea cultiva- | 
tioii caiiiiuenoe4#boiit the yeajra IH05 and wlien aeveral { 
eatatea waKonneited onjt f^t Jwodaoaad, and one or two amaller onen | 
at Counppr* Heed waa impofted, from Benind, and though in j 
many oaaea "aa we^mva hefore stated, heavy loasaa were enataiiied 
by timae coaeemed , throiqiph the importation of daiiiaged the 
owners of these estates, nothing daunted, Jcept on ; and it ia pro- 
bably owing to tlieir energy, pluck, and peraovemnoe, that tea 
pUntkig on the NeUgherriea bidi fair to be an undoubted Bucce»«. 

Theaa pioneers had not as in other districts, large sunplies of 
fcoed diatributed gratuitously by (lovemiuent to fall^ back on. i 
Tliey liadnot grants of lano, procurable at the upset price of two 
rupees and-a-half per acre, the neriod for payment ]^Acjribed, — ; 
extending ovet 10 years from the date of purchase, igid their land 
free of assessment }or ever ; hut they had at the very outset, to 
import ae^ from Ik^ngal at a great risk, to pay as uitieli fur 
their laud here in the first instance, as they would have iiad to , 
pay in Ucngal ; and during the first three or four years of their 
occupancy, whei) they were spending money without getting any 
return, to pay an annual assessment of two rupees per acre for j 
forest lanaj and one rupee per acre for grass hind, in perpetuity. ' 
In pui’chasing the site W an estate, the purchaser lias nut only 
to consider how much land he requires for actual cultivation, hut 
has also to ensure a sufiicient supply of wnml suited for building 
uui'noses, making boxes and fuel in addition to a certain art^a of 
land re<{uiivdrfor grazing purposes. On every acre of this land a 
heavy assessiuent liad to lie |Mid annually, and it is only within 
the last year that the Go\eriimf 'lit 1 lave seen tit to ivinove this 
heavy burden, and to allow the planters to Indd their land free of 
assea^nient for the fii*Mt five years of tlieir teinii*e . — South of liufitt. 
Observer* 


COFFEE. 


rOFFKK fJlol'. 

We are sorry to learn that, a.s anti<‘ipated, the eoffee crt»p in 
Miin/eraliad and ('ooi*g, for the seas<iii juMt closing, i.s coiiMideraldy 
below tlm average, and to add to llie troubles of planters, the 
leaf rot is making its apm^arance in Miin/evabad, though we 
trust to no great exituit. It is feared that if the. di-sease should 
spread at this season of the year, it may materially atfect 
tiie hlo.ssom on the setting in of the wet season, and the natural 
coh>H*quence II he little or no crop next year. Truly the coffee 
planter has hard times of it. — liuo.ij<dore llvvaUL 


IJ<: VF lUSK VSK. 

A planting frieml sent us the other day some leaves from 
the Dimboola forest” clearly affected with di.s<*ase, whi(‘h 
we submitted to the Director of the lN*radt*iiia Gardens for 
his opinion. Mr. Thwniti's fa>ours us with tlie ftdlowing; — 
“The white spotted leaves exhibit the attacks of a leaf>niiiiing 
insect — a veiy minute fiy which feed.s between the upper and 
under ciiticle.s of the leaf. The spots iqxm the iiuingoe leaves are 
caused by a coiumon epiphyllous lichen; and are not at all alarming. 
The third kind of leaf has also been attacked hv one of the insect 
leaf-iiiiuei's of excessive minuteness, which in its pro^i^'ess, while 
feeding under the cuticle of the leaf has caused the ueautiful spiral 
arrangement seen in the indi>idual spots. I have not yet detected 
the coffee leaf fungus imon any leaves but those of the coffee, I 
although Bpeciniens of leaves from a miiiiber of various phmt.s 
have been sent to me lately.*’ — Cv^loa Observer* 


CJOFFKK I.K.IF I)THK.\SE IN tVYN.\ VD. 

Wk are aware that many estates in Wynoad have siiffenHl 
frem the leaf disease ; in fact, we believe, that veiy few arc en- 
tirely free from it. It is a disease to wjiich all )»lants are liable ; 
and we liave the authority of a learned gciitleiuau, who has 
paid much attention, not only to botany generally, but to the 
coffee tree in particular, and has, bi>fore now, been chosen by 
Government to report on cultivation ill India, for stating that it 
is unlikely to do any damage to tlie trees. Practical planters also, 
who sometimes (too seldom we are soriy to say) favour us with 
their views, asseft that though some teinpoi*ary loss of wotid, and 
perhaps eVen a diminutiou of next years crep may ensue, the 
tree themselves will not suffer a bit more from this disease than 
they would from a ratlier heaw pruning. A few young estates, 
where it has been worst, may have the shbpe of the rustv” trees 
spoilt ; but on the other hand, many places that have had it iiiild- 
ly. will not suffer at aU. Practical men are quite content to wait 
till the effects of the leaf disease, or any other ailment to which 
coffee, like all other plants is liable, have passed away secure, 
that in tlie long run steady cultivation conducted libeially, though 
not wastefully, will bring in a ^d return. They do, not expect 
bumper crops every year„nor do they consider tbeir properties as 
ruined, if for one year the produce hardly nevers tlie exwnditure. 
— South of Itidia Observer, 


i^OFFSK IN BXCKLIIlll. 

WiiK.v any article is in pi^cularly giKMl demand, and when 
people are not certain what its price may eventually be, or how 
much of it ihay hv. forthcoming, there ia generaffy a rush to all 
kinds of substitutes or inferior oiialities or sliams, Vitfi which to 
supplement the short supply. Goffee is in no %vay an exception to 
this rule, and thus it lias Happened that since the Ivt October last, 
not lea^ than ten thousand cwts. of triage, brown and black coffee, 
have been shipped to Kiirope as native c.offee, or about one-sixth 
of the entire e.vports of that qiuditv. .Ml this, has sold readily, and 
at prices highly remiuiei'ative to tlie shippers. Against this pro- 
ceeding there IS not a word to be said ; on the contrary' we have 
always urged (\ilombo merchants to ex|)ort these descriptions 
wlienever their proceeds will cover cost and chatges, as by so do- 
ing, they remove from the native dealer the means of “ blending” 
Ins parcels of native coffee. Deprived of so large an aiiiount of 
mixings as the above, the Moorish and other dealers are now re- 
sorting to another material, or rather they are extending their une 
of an adiiltei'ant pre\iously much less extensively employed, we 
allude to those peculiarly coloured stones met witli in nearly all 
parcels of parehmeiit and native coffee, pieces of quartzy gravel, 
about the size of peas. These having been sifU^d from the coffet* 
in inerehants’ stores have been thrown aside in heaps, until in some 
large pnnnises, tons of them may be seen piled up. For some time 
past a regular trade has .sprung "up in these coffee stones, sttire- 
tceepers thinking themselves fortunate in obtaining fid. per cwi. for 
them. In one case a Moorman applied to the preprietor of a certain 
curing estiihlishmioit — say for iii.*staiice the. attit'poll Mills, offer- 
ing <kl. a cwt. for all the coffee refuse, but in vain; finding the 
.stuinly pi-oprietor re.solute, the siiiall-cnpped trader advanced his 
teriiLs, but was e.vceedingly mortified to tirnDthut not only was his- 
tempting offer of Dd. a cwt. rejected, hut he was further told that 
his object was perfectly well-understood, ami that he would not he 
allowed to carry on liis nefarious trade through that establishinent, 
on which the Mahoinedan dealer d<*part«‘d, evidently iiiiich hurt in 
1 1 is feelings, if one can famy a Mussalinau*s feelings capable of 
feeling hurt. We staite these few plain facts, in the lio|M> of put- 
ting others on their guard as to tlu‘se stone bargains . — Cevlon 


UKFrsK rOFFF.K. 

.\n Ouvah planter writes: — “ Should it be any information to 
vou, and worth a par.tgrnph in your paper, you may mention that 

I have to-day S(dd at my store, a quantity of rice c*)ffee, the pro- 
duce of tails, refusi^ parchnnoit, pounded and cleaned, at t2 1 
per hiislnd — liiisheis making I cwt. f If my brother plaiitm's 
would oecasionally record the price of coffee, rice, rates of cart 
hire prevailing in their ininieifinte neighlioiirhood, ko., it would 
be of g-reiit wo>ice many.” ~\Ve ha\»>‘ already alluded to the. 
greatly increa.sing hiisiiies-s in refuse-coffee : — the purchase of 
tnish m (JoIoiuIm) to be sent by rail to Kandiy to be mixed up 
with lots of garden parchment and sold once again to the mer- 
chant as good coffee. The practice has .so largely extended that 
a high Uailway Ollicial has been heard to Siiy the traffic in so- 
called coffee up would soon equal that of coffee down I The 
temptation to utilise refuse-coffee during the present season of 
short crops and high prices is especially streim, and we fear there 
is little pro.spe(’f of exporters uniting to get rid of their refuse in 
a wafr that would prevent it being brought again into cireulation. 
S»>me time ago, we believe the experiment was made of shipping 

II quantity to Mauritius wliere, of cour.se, it would only he taken 
for what it was worth in a c*)il.suming nTarkut, but we do nut know 
if the result was satisftu?tory. It is quite .clear however that if 
the present process is to go on,* the Plautere’ Associathni and Chamber 
of (^ommerce will have to look nearer lionie for a system of adultera- 
tion which may require repression equally wdtli that carried on 
ill the Ignited Kingdom. If coffee-dealers in ( Vylon cheat eacli 
other with’ impunity, and everybody coneenied winks at certain 
practices, how can we criticise the Dritish grocer v/hen he exposes 
lor sale 00 jK»r cent, of chicory and 10 of coffee, as “ a mixture of 
coffee and chicory h” — Cr^lok Observer, 

KNEMIKH OF THK COFFKE-TnKE. 

( From the Ceylon Observer.) 

Wk have been favoured with a copy of the Gardeners Chronb/e 
in wliich the following contribution of interest to Ceylon l*lanter*i, 
appears : — 

“ We have recently received from oup. excellent friend, Mr 
Thwaites, a speeimen of a minute fiuigus which has caused some 
consternation amongst the coffee-planters in Ceylon, in conse- 
quence of the rapid progreas it seems to bo making among the 
coffee-plants. A few trees were noticed to lie infected in May 
last, and at tho same time of Mi*. Thwaites’ communication (Jurv 
24) two OP three acres were allowing the fungus upon the leaves. 
These latter fall off before tjieir proper time, and rears are enter- 
tained as to the effect on the aiuqunt of the crep. 

The most curious circumstance is, tliat amongst more than a 
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tlioii.H/iinI of rt»ceiv€*d from Ceylon, this does not 

(Mriir ; and tlmt it is not onlv quite new, but with difficulty refer- 
able to any reco^roided section of fuu^ Judeed it seeius just 
interiiiediHte between true mould and l*redt)A, allied on the one 
band to Trichobasis and on the othor to Uhiuotrichiim. ThoiigJi 
the fuu^is is developed from the pareuchym of the leaf there is 
not any covering to the little heaps such ns is so obvious in Credo 
and its iiiiiuediate allies, while the mode of attachment reminds 
one of Illiinotrichuin. We are obliged therefore to propose a 
new genus for its recepti<m. 

As the fimgUM is'eonfined to the under-surfnee of the leaves, 
and the mycelium is not superficial, it may be difficult to apply a 
remedy ; but we should l>e inclined to try sulphur by mciins of 
one of the instrumentH which are used in the Hop grounds in 
Kent, or syringing w’ith one of the sulphurous solution.^ which 
hin e been’wMJoniiiiended for the extirpation of the TIop mildew. 
.V. J. nr LJtev. M. .1. Ih rkeley.^Ej). T. ().] 

THK FKUTTI.ITY OF SOII.S. 

((^imenslnader.) 

In h recent letter to the New York Farmer’s Club, IVnfessor S. 
\V. Jolinsoii, of Y(de College, says: — “ The labours of chemist.^ to 
tlisro\er po.silively all the ciULses of I he fertility of soils, have not 
yet met with conclusive success. The iiiechanicnl structure of 
.soil is of primary importnuce. Xaked r<ick gi’ows lichen : the 
sanu* rook crushed into coarse grains gmws a much higher order 
of vegetable ; pulverised Hue, the eereals gr»>w in it. (Ieolog\, 
chemistry, botany, phj'siology, in»*tenvology, mechanics, liydrod_\- 
naiuicH, lieat, light, itqd electricity are all intimately combined in 
the grand pnx'ess of \egelatitin. There are sandy soils in oiir 
r'ar*tcrn States wliich, without manure, yield meagre cr<»ps of rye 
and bnckwhoat ; but there are saiulv soils in f.Miio which, 
without inaniire, yield on an aA'm'age eighty bushels of Indian 
Cl mi an aeiv, and have yielded it for twenty to fifty years in 
unbroken succession, the ingredients of these soils being, by 
eliemioal analysis, the .same. At pre.s(*nt no difTcrenee is laiowii 
betwct'ii them, except the coarseness of the particles — the first 
being coarse, while the Ohio .'jand is an exceedingly fine powder, 
'rile power of soils to ntirnet mid imbilie moisture and oxygen, wa'^ 
\v»*U shown liy Selnibler of llotTen, forty years ago. Of tbirtef^n 
different soils* quart/ sand ab-^orbed in tiiirty (la>s 1*1<KK) part.'^ of 
oxygen and no moisture, while biuuii'' absor))e<l tbivteeii (*f oxygen 
mid !:?<) of m()i-»tnie.” 

Surface water that flows off the land instead of passing tbrongb 
the soil, eavj’ies A\itb it whatever fertili/ing matter it may contain, 
ami abstracts some fnmi tlu earth. If it pass down through the 
''•*il into dniiiis this wade i> arrested. 

The principles nh<»ve eiuim iated exemplify the ditllcuhies «if 
(•offee-phiiiting. AN’e cannot plough and haiTow the soil so o.s t«» 
piihi*ri/e it mid expose it to the action of the atmosphere, nor can 
we build sunk drains to recei\e xvater tillered of its fertilizing 
materials by the earth. Jhit l»y means of manure and water hole-, 
mill forks to puncture the earth, we can do a good ih'cl to bring 
inert soil into action. — J^ d. ().] 


coFFKK cri.riv vnox in ixuiv. 

'rjii-: cultivation of coffee in .some parts of India has i \er bee-i 
In -ft witli difKcultii*.s, niul it may be .said that it is a wonder it has 
been nevertheless carried on to a great extent in tho.sc parts. Th^ 
plunters, be.sides the di.sadvmitagcs incidental to exteusi.e 
cultivniion of iniffee, liaxe had for some lime to wage war with 
t lie borer, that pest which threatened to ruin p»*rmnnenlly main 
sdatos in Coorg and other di-tricts. 'Diox hn\c now the coffee- 
leaf di.sease to contend witli, and thi.s ])romiscs to bi'Ccme a for- 
midable eiiemv against tlie cultivation of coffee in India. The 
cause of tills disease a]ipears to be a.s xet undiscovered, althougli 
xavious theories have been put fortli by planters regarding it. 
Some ascrilM» the appeni*aiice of tlie fung-us on the coffee leaves to 
hoi wealiier, hiit it has been found that in places whore iinicli rain 
had fallen, the coffee plants have not been free frem it. A Mo- 
fiissil coiitempomrv makes the following obserxutions, which 
xxould afford to our renders some idea of the nature of the disease. 
*• ( >ne planter has suggested tlmt it is caused hy the extensixe use 
id artificial manure and e.specially by /fo)ir duM : the fields 
manured xvith this having caught it first and suffered most, part 
of the estate did not suffer at all. Iq fiat opposition to this theory* 
another writer .**ay.s that e>tntes which have never liadany luanuiv 
applied to them have suffered severely*. Manuring j>rr jte 
could iicx’er originate tlie disease, though it might bo introduced 
thriMigli the medimii of manure. The disea.so is said to be a well- 
umrked fungus and not a mere degeiieratian of the tissues of, )lie 
coffee-tree. It is an independent growth, deriving its sustenance 
fn mi the juices of the coffee-tree.* It is widely propagated by* 
moans of its spores wbicli are light enough to be carried loiig di^ 
tances by the wind. From this it is difficult to suggest any 
remedy for stopping the pest. As the spores are fed Upon by thV 


larvie of a species of fiy, it is thought that it may tend to destroy 
the spores as fast as they are produced. Xothiiir ia^haown of the 
way 111 which the c^offee was iiwt infested, but it k mpfioSed that 
it affected some of the indigenous plants, synd thenee found its way 
into the cultivated coffee. iSoiite of .those who have examined 
the coffee-leaves affected with the disease deckred it as their 
opinion tlmt it is a true fungoid growth. The report of Mr. 
(kwliraue on the subject will be read with interest: — 
Associated with I hr. Muter of the iikiith J.iondon School 
of Cfiiemistry aud Pharmacy, I e-xaiuined the leaves by' 
his fine microscope, firet with^ a low inch) power* Tlie 
blight it'soiiibled a crystaline deposit on parts of tiie suifoce. A 
liiglior ]K>wer displayed a dense mass of fungoid jprowths, liaving 
a yellowi.sli, OToenisli line. I afterwards scraped oft a portion of the* 
blight on a glass slide, moistened it with a drop of distilled water, 
covered it with a thin glass dish and subjected the object to the 
J inch i>ower, the highest in practical use. The appenrauee pre- 
sented wn.s that of kidney-slinped cells having serrated edge of a 
greenish, yellowish hue. At the firet e.vaminntion. Dr. Muter sug- 
ge.stpd that this blight might be pollen wafted fi*om some parasitic 
plant, and adhering to the coffee-leaves had undergone fermenta- 
tion on them.' After discussing the subject thoroughly, we agreed 
that from wliutever source derived, the blight was a true fungoid 
groxvth. It might l>o well to n.<icertain therefore whether or not 
there is any* extensive waste land adjoining the coffee plantations 
pr<»ducing xx*eeds having a greenish yf^owish flower ;cto watch what, 
xvind was likely to carry* the pollen in tlie direction of thecoffeo-plaitts ; 
then to interpose a baVrier of bamboo, cocoaniit, or other coppice 
st> as to interrupt the flight of the minute orgnnism.s, if the waste 
laud cannot Ix' reclaimed.’’ 'fhe freedom from the blight of the 
coffee-plaut** in 'rrux*.'\iicore and Native f 'ochiii is a matter of eon- 
gmtulation to those who liave iiive.stod their capital in coffee plant- 
ing, and to tliose xvlu) intend to open out other e.rtate.s, in those Htates. 
Tlie <>piiiion entertained by Dr. Muter, and, ns far ti.*^ wo can 
.“ee, bv^lr. (^)ehranens well, that the dl.-^ease might be caused In 
pollen wafted from some j)arasitic plants, xx'oiild appear to receive 
confirmiitinii by the state of things in Trnxaiicore and fVxdiin. In 
the.Mo previnces, the coffee estates have no contiguous waste 
IaiKl.'4, and they* arr* surrounded by larger x'<»getntion such ajs to in- 
terjXKsft the “ flight of minute orgaii'ism,s” if there be any*, from 
pnvu.'<itic plants. And hitherto, as we have said, the ciiltix**ation of 
CMiffee in Travaiioorf^ and Cochin has been unattended with the 
eoffee-liaif-disease diififulty*. Whatever may* be the cause oft lie 
blight, wo fully* expect that it will not npjionr in Tmvancow* ajid 
Cochin, miles'- perhap.'*, when coffee ciiltiviitioii becomes very 
exten.'-ire and the surrounding largtn* vegetation are cut down. In 
the di.'-trict of Wvnaad, we mav add, the disea.se does not seem to 
•hu^e attacked niaiiv plants ; in fact, from intelligence we haxe 
rec<‘ixed, ^v‘• infer Onit it )in.=< not made its appearance there. 


COFl’KI-: KST.VTKS IX SOUTIIKIIN IXDI.X. 

Mx\Yt>f oiir readers being interested in coffee-planting, it may 
perhap.s be acceptable to them if we pass under bnef reviexv, froili 
time to tilin', the present cireuinstanees and prospects of tlie chief 
growing* districts in the S(>iith of India; xxe mav begin with the 
Coorg* districts. 

'riie coffee e.^tates in Coorg* may* be classified in three groups ; 
ilie Meiva|*ii plateau, the Ghat, and tlie Bamboo estates. Each 
g*roiip has its peculiar chnracteristic.s,adx'Hntnges, and di.sadvantnge.s. 
I’he Mercara plateau on an average elevation of and in its 

planted higher portions rising to upwards of 4, (XX) feet, enjoys a 
bracing climate, being equally exposed to the sweeping monsoon 
•Mins and to the dry east win As. With an aveitige rain-fnU of 121 
inches, extendexl over almost the whole y ear, the moisture is 
jniqilo. The granitic .soil consist .s generally of a red felsparic clay, 
more or lc.s.s mixed vx it h gritry* femiginoas stones, and covered 
with a layer of humns. The lav of the land being steep, iti- 
eAident tlmt imle.s.« cultivation is* carried on with due precaution 
against the wa-h” gf the .surface soil, by terracing, draining, or a 
judicious system t>f weeding, the trees \x*ill in n few years be de- 
prived of tlie coolest and most nourishing portion of the soil, and 
the land become .sterile. Artificial slindo is not required. SJielter- 
ed hill sidc.s and gently* sloping vnlley.s are here covered with the 
most luxuriant and productive trees. Tlie lost crop proved a mo.st 
satisfactory one, except where an estate had borne nfeavily in the 
prex ioiw year. Such a periodical ebbing is liowSver in the nature 
of things. From the geneitil appearance of the trees aftercrop, 
the prospects ft>r the coming season are again, we imdierstand, x*erv 
fair. Some of the finest estates in this group afe the Abbial, 
Ilaleri, Beltimullay, Glenmore, and those belonging to the Coorg 
Coffee Uojiipany. 

The Ghat estates extend over both sides of the Butupaji valley 
on the read to Mangalore, and on the Perambady Ghat beyond 
A'eriijapet, on the eastern and western declivities of the ran^ of 
the IVestern Ghats. This group of estates- being originally cover- 
ed wall prime\'al forest, possessed a spendid soil for cultivation, 
its fertility being heightened by a heavier fall of rain, and 1^ an 
invariable condition of atmospheric humidity. The extensive 
felling of forest however, combined with a probably faidty system 
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of cultivation, — planters vying with each other in mamoty weed- 
ing to show a clean surface — the best por lions of the noil of the 
steeper plantations seem to have been washed away, leaving >1110 
exposed roots without nourisliraent, and during successive seasons 
of drought these foU an easy prey to the borer. Besides tliis well- 
known enemy to coffee, the bug, the leaf-rot, and now the loaf 
disease, have severely affected some of these estates ; but still 
there are many plantations in this group, which favoured by na- 
tural conditions and judicious management unmistakeably * prove, 
bv their present yield, the high capabilities of this range of land. 
The leaf disease nas made sad liavoc, wo hear, especially on tlie 
I'aranibady Ghat, where several estates present a most desol a it* 
a 8 |)ect, the trees being not only devoid of leaves, but many of 
them actually dead and dry. 

The Bamboo district which comprises tho third gi-oup of estates 
lies between the river Oavary and the Morcara trunk road to 
Verajapet, and thence to Attur Titlyimitti. Its elevation varies 
from 3,000 to 3,300 ft. Its annual rain-fall amounts to about (35 
inches. Tlxe nature of the land generally ui-esonts undulating 
slopes, and but few steep hills ; the soil is or the richest kind, 
as tho humus from an exuberant vegetation which ajinually 
decays ^r is consumed by jungle fires, has accumulated for 
ages without being disturbed by heavy Hoods. TI»c rain-fall is 

S entle and %^asonable, and the growth of coffee throiighout the 
istrict most luxiiviaiit and productive. In fact, if anywhere in 
Coorg, the Bamboo district is the very liabitat of the coffee-tree, 
and had it not been for borer-pest, which committed its luo.st 
destructive ravages Jiore, the Bamboo estates would ha\e 
secured the first rank in Coorg from the very beginuing. The 
borer is however no longer tlic dreaded enemy to tlie insidious 
ravages of which the planter has helidessly to resign liiiuself. Jn 
destructive progress has not only greatly subsided, but experience 
has taught tlie planters by vigdrous and timely measures to keep 
it down to a minimuni. Gn these estates artificial sluule is 
deemed necessary ; the local varieties of tho fig-tree, with jack, 
loon, and uttari, seem to answer best, loremoat of all tJie planta- 
tions in tlie Bamboo, and perhaps in the whole of (kiorg, istho 
Pallay-Bctla estate under tlio able inaiiageniont of the joint 
proprietor, Mr. II. Minchin. The next place is due to the xsVlln- 
gotta and Catherine estates. The productiveness of these estates, 
and especially that of tho lirst-minied is extraordinary ; a crop of^ 
2o0 tons is expected wo hear from an area of about 41K) acres in 
bearing. One aiiiall portioii of the estate, of about fifteen acres, 
looks like the ideal of perfection in a coffee-plantation. The lay 
of tho land is a gentle slono, the soil a deep brown luoiUd, the trees 
faultless in regular growtli, and nearly six feet in Jieight, tliongh 
only two years old, tho rows of trees in exact geoimdrical lines, 
at equal distances, so ns to pre.scrve, wlierever one looks, Hm* ut- 
most precision. But the most satisfaclorv result is, as stated bv 
Mr. Minchin, that this small portion of two 3 'ears’ old coffee, re- 
pays with Die first crop the total outlay on it from the comnience- 
nient, a fact perhaps never yet realized in coffee cult ivaf ion ! 
Home of the oldest of the trees have given, we are told, fully fi 
ton of coffee per acre. Fears are justly entertained Diat sneli an 
excessive proauctiveiiess cannot last, Dint Die trees must kill tlieiii- 
selvcs by overbearing. Left to llieiLselves, this prognostication 
might be true enough, but wliero Die trees are pnjperl;^ treated by 
a system of high cultivation, a steady annual crop of a liigli figure 
may, we should think with favourable seasons, be confidently 
expected. 

The season of Die past year, though bv an exccssi^'e rain-fall 
injurious to the Ghat estates proved, by the early showers in 
Jamiarv, Marcli, April, and May, and by the long-continued gentle 
monsoon weather, and the latter min.s in (Jetober and November, 
most welcome to the planters^ in the Bamboo district and on tlie 
Mercara plateau, where the amount of iiew-bearing wood in tlie 
trees holas out tho prospect of a promising crop for llio ensuing 
year. The total ram-fall in Mcrcart^ from 1 si January to 31f,t 
Bccember 1871, ainounted to 130*08 inches, or 22 indies over tliat 
of 187(), and 0 inches over the average rain-fall in tJiat station ; 
and it is hoped that with tlie past year Coorg, at all events, ha.s 
entered upon a series of seasons, more favourable to the cultivation 
of crop than heretofore. — Indian tStatefimun. 


COFFP.E PIIOSPKCT8 IN i' 00110. 

11 icFKIUliNG to the above article which appeared some tiintj before 
in the Indian Statmman^ a correspondent of Die Madnm Mad 
writes : — 

“ I think it would have been more^ to the point, if the brief 
review of the prospects of coffee-planting and coffee-planters' croji 
in Coorg, with which your contempomry indulges the public, liad 
been put off till after crop. EsDmatcs ore not always realized, 
and they are, if published, and not aftei'warda as publicly compared 
with the-erop really harvested, calculated to do harm. 1 have 
been a coffee-planter in Coorg for some ten or eleven years, and I 
Ijelieve I am justified in saying that the prospects of coffee-planters 
in Coorg, on the whole, are wow now tnaii they have ever been 
before.'’ ^ 


THE PIIODIJCTION OF OUITISU JNi>lA fOFFEE. 

One of the greatest articles of consumption bv the British public 
is coffee. During the past year the quantities inipoj*ted amounted 
to no less than 180,CKX),000 lbs., valued at 4,1)43,(X)6/. sterling. Tho 
chief coffee-planting country in Die world* — namely, Ceylon — sent 
us ?)H,(KK),(X)0 lbs. ; tho Brazils and Central America, where tho 
berry is of eoniparatively i*ccent growtli, 28,0()0,(X)0 lbs. ; our In- 
dian Knipire contributed lff,o23,0(X) lbs. ; neaiiy tho whole of this 
qiiantil y being produced in I lie Mysore districts of tho Madras 
Fresidency. (-ompared witli any former period — twenty years 
ago — the contrast in the whole of the imports of Great Britain 
seems marvelloiiH. As an article of re-export, coffee stands out 
prominently in the transit account — no less than 144, 821, (XX) lbs. — 
the Germans. Die Fivuch, and the Dutch living oven larger coffee- 
drinkers than oiirsohes. I'lio croakers about imwholesoiuo condi- 
ments seem to possess some grounds to rest their complaints upon, 
for with all its recommendatory (lunlities — and they are not 
a few — the consumption has fallen fron Jj Ihs. per head in 18(30, 
to less than I lb. per hoiul of the populntioii in 1870. For such 
h decline there iniisi exist some causti deserving tho attention of 
coffee-roasters and retailors ; and this is st'ill more apparent when 
W'e compare the results of the eonsuuiption in the other articles of 
c< icon, tea, and sugar, which lune \ 11 sil 3 ' increased. Whilst our 
West Indian possessions have aetiiall) declined in their production, 
British India has advanced raiiidlv. The exports of Indian coffeo 
shew this : they were, in 18.>6-5J, 7,257.421 lbs. ; and in 1800-01, 
19,110,200 lbs. ; and in 1870 our share alone avrs 10,523,(X)0 lbs. 

The success of the coffec-phinlijig has given an example (0 other 
parts of India, and the plant, originally taken from the Baboodeu 
Nriitli, is now extending over Coorg, the Wyiiaad district,* the 
Neilgherry Hills, and along the Western GJiauls, north and south. 
The ])hintatiuiis in Mysore nnmher 21,538, and cover 107,971 
acres; 203 belong to hhiropvans, the remainder to natives, the 
average size of tin* former being 121 acres, of the hitter 3^ acres 
per garden. 

The average prodiiei' per acre of the best coffee districts is how- 
ever jiroliable not half that of Feylon ; these districts arc confined 
to tlie refiioii (»f Du* eslern Ghauts and tin' Bahooden Hills. 
Some attempts have be(‘n made to eiiltiNiite i‘t)ffee in the open 
counlrv, hilt without success ; it seems tv rcciiiire forest land niul 
consideruhle eh'vation and moisture. Tim Fey Ion planters who have 
uiiderlakcn the eultivalioii for the Indian proprietors, into whose 
employ tliey have entereil, .-ire said to have lieeii greatly misled by 
their former evpm'ienee. They were induced to follow tho system 
of F«‘ 3 lon wliere, in many districts, rain-fnils more or less unriug 
eight months out of the twidve, and where there is scarcely n 
month without some moisture, but in India Die eliniato is exactly 
the reverse*. Tanvht liy what was on ample and sufficient expe- 
rience in a moist climate, those wlio had shade to pri'serve their 
coffee ill the long dry months cut it down ns fast as possible, and 
iiumeroiis plantations were found where not a tree was left stand- 
ing. Tlie consecpienee was enormous loss, wJiich took many years 
to recowr. I'lie proper jilaii iipjiears to be, to allow a secondary 
growth of forest trees to spring up, and to supplement such by 
jdanting trees most suitable* for coffeii simile. Tho advantages 
derived from growing coffee in the shelter of the origiual forest 
are numerous. , From Du* greatest part of tho land being only 
cleared at first from nnderw'ood, and from the fact of that being 
burnt in heaps, a largi* proportion of the soil remains uninjured by 
fire, and tlie valuable surface of the mould i.-* entirely preserved. 
Tlie forest trees afford shelter to iiiniiim'rable birds wliich are of 
incalculable service as insect-eaters. 'iTun f lu‘ planter, with liis 
shade, if he does not altogether laugh at tlry seasons, in a great 
measure neutralises their influence by ])reveiiting the smi and the 
wind from drying up the soil and parching the plant. He and 
his people can work away all day and seldom feel the fierce rays 
of the tropical sun, which consideration alone is of iinnienso vrIuo 
to an e.state. 

In appearance a full-grown coffee-tree very closely resembles a 
Portugal laurel wliich has sprung up rat her tall and slim. At the 
distance of many v'ards it would he ditlicult to tell one shrub from 
another ; but the growth of tho coffee-trees is more regular than 
that of the laurel. 'J'lie branches spring- in opposite pairs from the 
stem, and each pair shoot out at right-angles lo the pair abovu 
and the pair behivv ; thus supposing’ that the ])nir below shout 
out north and south, the pair above will grow east and west, 
and so on alteniatelv. Tlu^ distance for planting .should be 
regulated in accordance with the soil, Aspect, and climate ; 
ill sfuue inslancea a tree may be grown that requires 0 feet by 
0 feet, and it may also happen that even 4J feet by pi feet 
may be too far apart. If allovvcd to grow to it.** natural 'lieignt the 
eoffee-treo will commonly be found to measure from 12 feet to 15 
fe«t, and trees of that .size may often be seen near Die hoii.vi*s of 
tho fanners. But the Kuropenn planter reduces his shrubs to, at 
the most, 4J feet, and sometimes as little as 3 feet ; 'and in windy 
and exposed situations 2 J feet haw often been adopted as the best 
height. After a tree has boon topped, it soon throws out slioost 

* A nirlniH for '• the Grocer,” Brii/il i s fi\«* limes ua much rolTco as 

Coylon VVhat the writer meant was that Cc> loii iMDiliicctl the larger <|mui- 

tlty of coffee lmiK>rt«l into lJritain.—E«l. C. O. 
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.ill M\rr tlir Imuichi*'^, jiihI tlu- <*aily ri'Uin\,il of iln- vliooi'* i>ii 

I lie .•‘toiii H ml llu* I of tliosc on tin* hniMclie*' j-i‘(jiiivo iinim*- 
<liato iith'inion. Jf tlu^ tn*i* Im* not (hinfiilly in onirr al 

the outM’1, the <lillienlty of irt^ttin^r it into form will he verx tiveui, 
.i‘-’ all neglected tna's jn'e.seiit an imjx'iiel ndile injis>> of t\\i.'>(ed 
hranehew which are ii jnizzle to l In* ])nmer ; and where the ln*e 
has been loji^ ne^dected, tin* lower hrimehe-t die <dT ^dtoecther, 
letuiii^^ a «ort of malted nmhrella al the toj> of the tree. 
'Die crop will Im* read} to eatlier from nctoher to .laiiiiarv. 
when tin* rii)e berries '•honld hi- earefnlly pnKed from the 
lrt*e.s by haiKi every niornine-, and <lried in the shade (In* .-mi 
Ijt'iMfr apt, to make them too brittle, 'riu v must be earelnllv Inrii- 
ed to nrevent fermental ion, ajid w hen -nilieient ly drv the bn-L- 
nin.st be rennoed and tin* clean eidVee .separated from tin* broken 
Im*]*!*^*.**. After bt*ine pielvcd out and ]nit a.^ide, and then a;jain 
dried, it i.s lit to ])aek. 

I "or an individual to .^(.uf vvilh in ( olbr'-e rovMii;j . *• rin- ivp.- 
rieiict*.'^ of a planter in the jimule.s of Mv-ore" have led to tin* ••on- 
clu.'^ioii that a ('a])ital of o,(KH)/. is neees-avv. In pmeha-inL: an 
e.state, too, there is one Mire 'jnide to the value of a di-tricl which 
may be tirndy relied on. If tin* e-tale I re«|nentl\ ( han'.-« - hainU, 
it i.s certaiidy a ])ad or indilYeri'iii one; if -eldom,* vmi m.iv be 
pretty .sure that e«dTee ]»av - A ery well -and further than ih.il .1 
iiiiiii need L'ive himself no <oiieern. for hardlv anv inve-lmenl pav- 
.so well in India ns }r«)od .-onnd eoflee projierty, ami )M‘ople are (liere- 
fore .seldom inclined to pail with it. 'riiere i.- al-o another n-efn! 
su^r^^estion for those w ho do not malo* tlu'ir fortune^ in .1 few 
.-ea.sons (and ."Uch ]ier.-on.*' are ]>rol)ablv the mapnilv ), .md that i-. 
lo commenct* bv pnttijiir d(»\vn ciin-hona ])hn]t- amon:.*-t th(*<o|fe. . 
andjn any corner that Avill liohl a fi'vv lr«e-. plant the -w.impv 
i’avines with (*ardajnoiii,s, and niaiL’in- (d' their honU with -amlle- 
wood-troes. “ lb* avt* .stickin^»- in a tree, jt will prow wlii'e vou 
are .sleeping',” .should iie\er be forp-oiti'U by liio-e who wi-h to 
prolii 1»\ the (*\perienc»‘ of others. e/-. 

coi'J'J'.j: j V vi.i, ( ot .\ I Mil -. 

(‘•A CUP Ol' CoFKKh,” llVllPI'.lt's \|..w \lo\ll(l,\ \l\(.v/l\l ) 

An the heverape came more and nioie in deinaml, imjiiirie- wire 
jdso nuide after the ])lanl which produeid the liean a wordind de- 
jivevlfrom our hatpli.-h word bean, hut fiom tin* Arabii- or 
wddeh i.s the name of the fiuit of the collee-iree. ami .-o hajipilv » o- 
iucideil with the a iew.s euterlaineil l)y I Veneh ]ihy.-ii lan - «>nth«'-ub- 
jectthat they reasoned that a fruit i ailed /»e// pood — eoiihl not po- 
.sihly be hurtful. I'ltTorts were at oin e made t<» aeebmate tin 
.-hruh ; but it w'uidd lud liirivi* in the ,-eveie climate ot I* mope, and 
hence it became nece-sarv to enllivate it in distant eolonic^. 'I’ln* 
indolent .son of tin* I'Jast llionplil -o litilr of ilcrivini; an advantaL-'* 
from this mo.st valuable pift wliicli nature lias bestowed iijiou bii i 
llial he iiotonlv failed to rai^i* it, and to make it an ailiib* of .-v- 
port, hut lo thi.s day tillow.- the nioie active N\"(*stein man to ])ro- 
vide him, at a p-reul profit, willi tin* ]irodnct of bis own -oil, 
early ii.s IdoU tin* indn.strion.s Dntcli carried tin* .seeiU of e<dlee-iieeN 
from Mocha to ibeir rich colonv of llatavi.i, enlaiuTd the enter- 
pri.se rapidly, and were aide in 1/ Itt to apjiear in I In* ■jreal markeis 
of the world with larpe .snpjdie.s -f .lavii cotb e. l'an oiira:.;» d bv 
llii.s success, tbey e-tabl i.-ln'd .simikir ])lantat ion- i,'i Simiaij-<i, (’••v- 
loii, and other Simda islamls, wlneh now fnriiisli over two Innnlred 
juillions of pounds : the I'rencli and tin- blniilisli bilbiwerl tie ir 
e\ain])le, and in a short time tin* collee-iree laid made iln* v.oaL’c 
round the world. 'I'lieri^.s a little fraL* ranee of romam** (omif* tvd 
with the lir.st l''reneli t'lTort of this kind, wliii li wa- made in Mar- 
linupie. Louis Xl\’.. who, in -pile of all his tnible- and vna -, w.i- 
fnlly able to ai>])recin t(* the iinporlaiice of .-m li apparentlv -inal! 
matter.*? as a ])otal(u* tuber »ir a eollee-lieaii. laid in bis pnv.ite 
prardens a eotl’ee siniib of live feel heiL:lii. wbich beb,i.. bi- 
deatli (I7lo) bon* ripe Iniii. Ilavitiu’ In ard o| ( leniian 

toffee plaiiialioiis in Surinam, and of Ibiieli est;d)li-li- 

mejits in Jlerbice, bis ambition wa- aroii-ed. and 'll!* d« *-ir“d 
to hav e b'reiieb ])lantation.s al.so in bis ^^’e-t India eolonle- ir»* 
entrusted, llierefon*, a .slip from lu’s pet tree to a naval eM'lL;n, 
|)»*.s C'lien.v, \\ ith ordi*r.s to carry it .safelv to Mai i inirjm*. I n- 
fortimately tin* sliip on wbicli be .servt'd bad an min.snalh bnijf 
voyap-e, fierce .storm.s altt'rnalinp with provokbip- ealms. anil at la-t 
t be water easks w't'n* emjil} . 'I'ln* eii-ipn how t'\ t r -.leriliei tl bis 
• •wn wants for tl" salo* tif tin* voimij- plaiif, and .-hared with it Jiis 
.■*eanly ration of wjiter. I»ut his troubles were not at an end win ii 
he at hist reaeli‘*d tin* i.-laiid : .storm- and tempe.-ts, men ami bea.-t.- 
.seemed to hav e united to threaten tin' lemler .-hoot, and kb's ‘ 
I liiMix hail to phi(*e a irnard t)vi*r the plant, who, under his own 
.supervi.sion, w atelietl it hv -day and ])}' niphl. I'’ortimalf*l\ it pivvv ■ 
•and throv'i*, till it became a line larp-e tr»*(*. tin* anec.-tor of all ibe ■ 
Fiviicli coffee plaiitatioji.-i on the '.\ <*st India l-laml.-. It mav 
.-afidv J;e .said that never was tree imu'e •■areialK lemh d, and 
never iiu»rt- j.'‘'ef»ill\ emploved. .\iiolIier w«»rlb\ p.ilrmi itf the 
nnjttv slirlib vvao tin* fumon- biirpouia.si«*r of Am-terdain. Meliolas 
NVvtlisen, who rai.-ed } ou;)p tret*.- in his hol-liouse- in Ilollaiid, 
jmd then .-eiil the fniil-lM*arinp plants to Surinam ami Africa, ami 
lliiMiiph his friejuls to ulnu».-t everv jiortion of the plohe. \11 tin* 


NVe.-t India Islands, as w ell ns South AnicricH, hooii liad their 
plantations, .Vrabia its pardons, ” R.S ihev arc called there^ and 
ev en AfadHp^ascar ninl lie do Kranco and llonrbon succeeded in entei**- 
mptho lists apaiiist 1 ho older colonies. The ah mb and the fruit 
Inivo rt*main<*il nt*arlv (lit* sann; overyw'here,biit tho manner of raiainp 
the tn*o differs nccordinp lo .soil ujul cliniaUf. At home, in Arabia 
Ft*li\, vvln'vt* tin* mo.st valm'tl of all variotios, tlio polden Mocha 
, is raised, the t rt'os pr«*.seiit a stranp-c roiitrii.yt w'itli t bo aspect of 
1 lie lamlscapi* further norlhwartl. There a hm aandy slioro affords 
ii fr<*<‘ v'iew' (Oer vast lji‘elo.s.s plains Avhieh stretch in sad monotony 
JI.S far as e\('(*an r(*a(*h, whih* tin* olondless sky sends down an 
a!mo-l imh(*aral)h' heat. Only liert' and there* a limited pasture, 
with lt*mi iiTas- and a ft*vv praceful palm-tree.s, breaks the luounifiil 
uidt4>rmily : in the pratefnl shade a few Bedouins rest under their 
black tent-, wbile tb(*ir brethren ha.steu on tin* nncontli dromedarv 
tliiMiipli the vellow de.sevt. \ erv different i.s I lie scene on the 
.'Oiiihein .slo])e of the pre.it jieninsnla ; for In to an uhiuidant fru- 
•jiMiil vepeialion imfold.sil.s riches and onehaiits tlie seii.-ses; incense 
prows like the juniper of our woods, Avhole forests of palm-trees 
overshadow the lower part of the mountaius, mid vast stretches of 
diirra wave like polden pn*aiii in the pentle breeze. This is the 
home of the collf‘e-ir<’e. 'Phe shriih ri.se.s in tlic form of a pyramid 
to a In'iplil »)t forty feet: tin* leave's, I’e.seniblinp tho.se of the laurel 
ol (ireecc. -bine with a ilark' liislrt* in tin* hripht sunliphl; w'hile 
liphler lines pive lite to the heantifiil .s(*eiu' whenever the broo/e 
turn-- up the lower .si(b*. Durinp .-in’inp-, a profin^oii of white 
b!o— om- cov er.s the trei* wdth their ])iire colour. They are shaped 
!ik»' llio.-e nt the ja.-iiiiiK*, uiid break forth from between o^ery leaf 
and the -teiu, tilljiip llu* ail* far and near with their perfume. 
Ihitl erllios. llulier inees-.iini Iv aroniul tlii'in, f<u* they are ricli in 
hoiMWi'd -lore.-; bird- lly about ; lively tiny stmiiiis niiir- 
miir ,ii the rooi'^, wasbinp eyery tree wdth their W'elcome 
w,at<*r-, and {illnre at lime.s tho .sliv pazelle. that conie.s rmmiiip 
np in timiil lia.'<ti‘, and anvioiisly lookiiisi’ around, to slake its thirst. 
I.oeii-t^ are ehirpiiii; on t‘Vt‘rv hriineh, and a elomlless blue sky 
looks down upon the e.viiher.mt sjih'iidonr, till the blos.soius fade 
and droop, the vvind.s carry away the lipht, .shrivelled leaves, mid 
the -mall pret'ii hiitloii peop.s out, wliieh rapidly increases and 
L iow'- into a -earlel-rt*d berry. After a whilelhe.se berries become 
il.irk vi»»]«*f, bill at tin* .same f ime— t.bank.s to the effects of a 
tropica! <-limnU* -llietree produces a second and third crop of 
-iiow v bio.— om.-, -o 1 bat the heanli fill preen pyramid is covered 
*witli binl- and Mowers and fruits at evei'y stape of developiueiil. 
W ben the Iniit i- rijie, ilu* Arabs .spread .soft mats under tliu tree, 
,i-t end it, and .“lifilvc tin* bvanelie.s till all the hen-ie.s Iiave been 
ealhen d. 'Phey are Ihi'ii .spread put on mats for siv or cipiif, 
monfli-, till tin* lie, -h} jiart is completely dried, yvhen a powerful 
rolli r p.i.— e-s over llu*m, eriishinp the hard .-hell and leavinp the 
iv\.» twill beau- wliieh each fruit eontaiiisto be carefully collected 
aed cleaned. Tin* latti'i* are tlieii .still fnif her dried for sonic tiine, 
beiiiL*’ liiiiip 11)1 ill loo.-elv wov en baps, after wdiieli they are baled 
and .-eiit to Beil -el- b'akih, tin* )nineij)al market of Arabia, where 
over tAVelv»‘ millions of noiind- are amuially sliinued. A.s tlic 
eollee-tree is the principal .source of income' for Ilappy Arabia, 
ji 1 -, of eom>e, mo-t carefully tended and nursed. The coffee 
ijard«‘Ms are laid on! oil terraces vvliich ri.se to a heipht of ;3,000 
feel, and t»n oaeli of vv Iiieli there is an artificial pond with ihon- 
-ainls ol .-mail canal- (iiat. Jrripate the whoh*, fallinp peiitiv 
from i.*rra^*e to lerraee. to keep ilie .soil always moist. The tree’s 
are planted .-o el..,-ely ilnil not. a ray of the .snii can pierce 
ihrcuipli the ihicli' .■-lieller of their foliape^ and llie yonnp 
jilaiit-* can tliu- |)roiee1ed, lo snmdy the places of then' 

^hnrtlive«| piedeee— or.s ; for the .-lii'iih, w'Jlieh hcpiiis to bear fruit 
in the third \ ear, piv e.s annually from three to live nonncls, but 
declines at tin* ape of twvnty-five. The coffee plantntioii.s in Cuba 
and the We.-t Indies are very differer<. Here also irrigation i.s 
all important, but mueli ea.sier than in arid Arabia; hence the 
eneliaiilinp' paideii.- are here all ona, level^ divided into sr^uares 
wilh three or J'liir rovv .s of .shriih.s, and intersected by canals wliieh 
inees.-untly feed tin* tlirisiy phmt.s. To protect the latter against 
tlie immoderate heat of the .sim and the frequent tempests of 
of iho-e repion.'*, lofly ti'ci.s suiTouiid tlie ]»lantations on all sides 
ainl superb av emie,- of palm tn*es, pa.ss thronph them at right Rur»-lcs. 

Ill the rear, t)V t*r-hadnwed by pipantic banana trees .stand tho Fiuts 
of ihf* lahonrer.s, ea(*h of ' whom attends to a thoiwand shrubs. 
'Phe latter are not hen* allowed to prow higher than about six feet, 
and the ])mee.ss of drv inp and preparing tin* bean for market is 
both mill h .shorl(*r and iimre thoronph. AVhile .Jamaica coffee 
Iirinp the liiphc'^t price in bkipland, tlie taste, of other nittions is so 
dillerent that every Miriety finds a ready market, and what is 
jM'vliaps, nm.st reinarlcahle, we are told upon hipdi authority that 
the worst coffee produced in Ami*rica will, in ten to fourteen 
years, heeoiin* “ as pmod, ayd acquire as high a Havour, as the l^si 
from 1 urkey. 'Phe fact is that soil and climate deteriiiino the 
fjualily of rayv coffee far more than the mode of collecting and 
drviiip it, and that the flavour and quality of (he beverage, again 
ilepeiid alnu>.st entirely >a| the planner of roosting the bean and 
])ivp;irinp till* infmion. \or is Uie manner of enjoying the cup 
tiH coffee le.sM varied in differi'iit ]yurt» of tlie yyorld. The 
.son nf the (.irieiit, drinking hi.s coffee nnmixed, * sw'uUqws 
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tlic black hut nutritioua sodimeiit with Ihe infuaioii, and con- 
aumes at times not less than eijflitv cups daily. Far out 
the burning desert he sits under his black linir tent, silent and 
motionless, till in the oUier half of of his airy dwelling the Nubian 
slave lias ptepai^ed his refreshment. When his pipe and his cup arc 
lianded liim he leans 'luxuriously back on his cushioiiH or his bales 
of gO(xls, casting an indolent glance at the draping liorsc, tied to ; 
a post before his tent, or the weary camel ci-oiichiiig on the saml ; 
ana chewing the cud; but soon hi.s eve Ijecomes animnted, his fanc\ ' 
revives, ami he thinks of the fate of his beloved ones at homo, or I 
he weoues fantastic faiiy tales into bright storioM and graceful . 
verses. Tlio nionolonons noi.^c of the mortar in which, all day i 
longj the small beans of dark yellow colour nro crushed, so as to | 
furnish an unbroken supply, alone accompanies his thouglits, and | 
tills up the vacant moments by its uniform rhythm. Or ho is in I 
Stamboiil, the Happy City ; a marble paved court-yard, over- : 
shadow’ed by inulwiTy trees and pomegranates ami freshened | 
and cooled by a meiTy foimt^u in tlw' centre, wliieh cast its j 
spray in titful showers on roses and jasmine ; an open .stairrn.'ie 
leads up Uy n well-liglited room, with hriglit-cohuirccl liaiigiiigs ! 
on the walls, and richly dj^ed rugs scattoi’od over the inlaid floor ; ■ 

gold lists, amhesipies, and motlicr-o'pearl in profusion adorn tlie j 
ceiling; and in pretty nidi os, behind skilfully carved door.s, stand ! 
delh.'ate cups and boxes for t<»bacco. Tlie \»iiuUAvs look d(»wn I 
upon the cool yard, niul a long, low divan* with soft cushions. 1 
ruiLs along thtWwall. There is no chair, lU) mirror licre; no table * 
and no picture a.9 in Kurop<'an coffee-hou.ses ; but blyick servant.s in ! 
brilliant costumes walk slowly about offering chibouk and coffee- \ 
cup to every guest. Silenll\ he enters, in silence he smokes )»is I 
pipe and drinks his cup of coffee, nml sileiilly lu* leaves tht‘ house j 
again. A few guests perhap.s avC hiiM at chess; others ma\ 
listen to the story-teller on the little platform there ^ith tlie 
Fersiun rug on which lie sits, or they ga/e with stolid eye .it the 
juggler, who ])roduces from under liis thin .strip of carpet whate\ er ' 
is a.skf'd for by his audience. But no one ojieiis his lips : no oiii' 
reails a jounjnl : there i.s no int«u*chango here of thoughts ; no 
making of acquaint aiices or foviuhig of frieiid.^jliips. Tiie dreamy 
still life of the Orii'ut Knows no other ejijoyment but li<-fening in 
silenee wliilc smoking and sipping the cup of coffei*. Far iiion* 
li\ely i'* the coffei'-liouse in the nois^ cities of Per.'^ia, The nnu‘/- * 
/in luis iio sooiKu* announcod tin* lioiir of luorniug piM^i'r from the . 
balcony of Ids minaret then fearful soumls are lieard floating do\Mi 
the narrow tortuous stn*(‘ts. 'riu'y proei'ed from the koepm* of ihe I 
)mblic baths, who blow their cow-horns to aimomu e that the water ‘ 
for the women’s hath i.s ready. Tim dogs rai.s<* a terrible liowl to 
express their di.sgusl at the hid('ous .‘sound, doiikey.s Inas in deeji ; 
gutturals, cocks jiro crowing in eserv yard and e^Vrv garden, ami 
deep is soon out of que.stion. In an iiHlaiit the wliole city isaJiNc, | 
and tall iiuui in loose trousers and ample eloal^s are setui huriying j 
from all .sides to their favoniile (‘offeo-lion.se.M. 'Dirough a rounded 
door they enter a court with a fountain, and a.scend by a wdd'*, [ 
eu.sy .staircase to the vaulted hall above, wJu re there is a large 
number of wdiulow’s adorned w ith tliuiiim(iv(‘ piece's of e4>toured 
glas>, and tlu* dazzling w’hitene.s,s of the walls is relieved Iin a inul- 
litiide of leave.s and llow^er.s engraved with a i hi.sel, and Idled out 
w’itli blue and gold. Here ahso a fountain ])hiys meriilv in the ! 
centre ; one wdiolc .side is taken up with uiche.'j, and along* the 
other sides crow’d the smokers and (lrinker.s, li.sL iiiiig"lo the songs ! 
of llaflz, tiro wise .saying.s of Sadi, or llic heroic poem.s ofaJ’irdoiisi. 
How different the cafi5 of Franco or Itah , wIuto all is .sph ndoiir ' 
and magnificence, wlffte Im.sy, noi.sy erowdi* gallu'r there frniu morn : 
till night ! how' different from tlio more .silent, alnio.U Ingu- 
hrioua coffee-house of Englaud, where .already in tlie da>s of 
the Stuarts affairs of such inqortance W’ere* Iraiisaeted ’ that . 
Afocaulay could compare the regular vi.silors at these places to tin* * 

“ fourth e.stato of tho realm !” It may well Im' regretted that ' 
eoffee-houso.s are, except in Now Orleans, miKuow’ii to (hi.s country ’ 
whore the bar, with its timy drinks and it.s mixed a.sseiul)lies, ha.s ' 
fnniished hut a .sorry siilwtitute. W,e mav well a.sk, in conclu- 
sion, what magic powder, what irrosistableieiianu there is in the ■ 
cup of coffee to make it itueh n unh ersnl favourite, uiul if not a 
neces.sity, at l(*a.st the daily and most cherished drink of a lumdred j 
millions of men ? lt.s influence on the w’ell-being of our race and ‘ 
the tendoncie.s of modem eult lire is ciiormou.s, ami its «*ffect on 
social life almo.st beyond calculation, lieeaii.sj*', in detail, it escapes : 
observation. It would seem as if all the nations <»f the earth Inid 
instinctively recognised in eoffVe a beiiefaetor, who.se kindne.ss ! 
they iiULSt aelniowledge^ though they cannot a.seenain tlie p-cei.se 
mode of action. lU sen.siblc .effects arc too well Icnowii to require 
explanation. It ei.viiili rates, nroiisfw, and keeps awMlfe ; it a*hivs ' 
hunger to n certain extent, refre-shes tho weary, and imparts’;! , 
feeling of eomfort and repose. It makes the brain more active, 
wliile it Roothe.s tho liody geucraUy ; and, nhyeioiogically .speakinj 
it makes the chang-o and waste of matter slower, and thus lessons ' 
the demand for food. Strong- bUek coffee is mo^t active, and ' 
may be dangcroits, and yet it is a g*i-eater favouritn with thinkers I 
and all brain workei-s. Xervou.s persons, wdio are ea.silN excited, peo- | 
pie of full ha^ts or of melancholy disposition ought to avoid the 
cup of coffee in spite of all it.s attraction.^. On the other hand, | 
if lifts been found invaluable for soldiers upon the march* ' 


and even in camp, and especbilly far superior to brandy 
in protecting them against fuliguo and exposure. Wherever 
it lifts become a fevourito it Ims^ superseded spirituou.s be- 
verago.s, and its refining effect is felt as much in the Iowan* 
classes os its gently .slimnlating powers are appreciated by 
tho Nvritor and tho thinker. If Queen IClizabeth, it has 
been w’ell said, had taken « cup of coffee in tho morning, 
in.stead of hioakjAsting npon half a pound of bacon and a quart of. 
beer, .^he would havt* probably felt m ft gentlor mood all da} long, 
and her nnforliiuate sister Hury might Imvo been sft!ed tlie. 
horrors of tho scaffold. Unfortunately tho ordinarv cup of e<iff«'e 
contains bnl litth* of the precioii.s substance, the cniteine, to which 
ftll its pleasant and benign iylluenei's are attributed by men of 
seienci*. The adulteration begins in Ambia already. Dalgrave, 
tho be.st and iuomI reeeiit iiuthorilv on tliat subject, tells us that of 
the be.st variety, the Mocha, but lii.tlo ever leavca Arabia. Even 
le'fore the hale.s reach the noftre.st porl.s, Alexandria, Jaffa, or 
Bcyrniit, they hnv*' .'ilready been picked again and again. Export 
linnds in.spcct it grain by grain, and in.'^lead of the hard, round, 
semi-traTi.-<parent bcan.s, w’hich alone are tit to mako the g-eniiino 
cup of coffee, only opaque, defective, and whitish beans e\cr 
reach the oiitwurd-boiiiid ve.*»sel. Hcnco the quality of coffee 
dimini.‘^h(‘H -with increasing rapj^ity nn the distance beeome.s 
greater fnnii Djeine.'j.s, and 1 1n* ])roce>s of sorling and picking i.s 
repeated again and again. In Avahi.i the' Mocha beau holds the 
first place, next Come.s the Ahys-iniaii, then the Indian, and, as 
the worst of nil, at tlie end of tin* li.sl, the Americiiii bean, maiiiK 
because of tlie want of can* in gal luring the fruit. On the 
Uontinent of Enr-jpe. Java is pr(*ferred : iii thi.s country Bio is 
jirubahly tin* f.ixouiitc w’itli the nia‘'’'f'.s, on sn count of its strongn-i- 
aroma. 

vN.Ni'vi. con-’KE nr.i'onr. 

1^71 lias been reinnikabh* for an exteii.-ion of tr.uh* beyond any 
yet rt*conl;'d ; not so iniu'h a.s reg-ards tin* iiicrea.sed importations 
a.s the greatly augmented exjiorl.s, w'hii'Ii ha\t*. lu-pt the slock at. 
almost all tiine.s In-low that of and as advices of considerably 

diminished crops in tin* hng-er producing coimlvies lm\(' h.'cn con- 
sfaiilly i-(*cei\('d, lln'*deni nid foi; all de-( l iptioiis ha.s hcmi aniniati'd, 
causin.g a coiitinnat iijiwai’d niovcm nt in \alii{‘, and the sexere 
dt‘prc'‘.^ion of the pr(>\i«)UN year has not mily l) *eii \» holly rcc«»\(*r- 
ed, Imt, in many instances, xery importantly exceeded. The 
gveatei deevea-^v* in tlj<* production having howesev <u‘cvuTod in 
Brazil and .)a\a, tin* d 'ni ind ha.s extendi d to all qualilio below' a 
inediiim point, and i*\hibiled an acti\ely far exccciling that bn* 
col4)rv Kinds, and lhe'i*is(* in vabn* has |)(*en inncli more exltnisiM*. 
In f.ict the .M*arcil\ of ilu* lowi .^t qualities lias Jed to .siieli an 
eager <l(‘iiiand that the valiit*. wliieh in the ])i*i‘vious yc'ur w'as .'1% 
to oOs. lias ad\ane(‘d (o tin* e\li nt of -Os. to l^os. ])er cwt.. la'Ilei- 
ordinary and pale IciiuU at tin* .same tinu' .sljow'iiig- a total ri.se 
> ai’N ing frmi aluml l>^'!. for the foniim-, to |t)s. for good J‘ai/<tern 
growtlA. W’hll.^i eoini. 'Oiler ih'sciiptioiis of I’lantation produce 
li.ixe parliei]>,il'’d in tie* abo\(‘ i nliinifi d eiirreneies, and inediiini 
eolor> to (he exteiii of ]0^. |o l.’ls, ilie jifhaiu r* in b(*tter qualities 
i- gradually h*s.s, until in the lie.,t i)n*r(* U but .*!ig-ht alteration. 

The total iniporls nf i otTee into lie* I iiiled Kingdom e\ei*ed 
those of Iasi year, w'hiehjwas the pi-e\ ion.s 'JargesL (inunliiy record- 
ed by about O.L^;0 foU'.:, ftifly 1 v. ii-lhivds of w hich coil.^ist of 
Koreigrn. 

Mxpoii d<*li\ erie-.' lm\ e 1 k)W» \ ei- in»-rea,'fd in a much larg-er 
ratio, aiul ilu* total show.s jiu I'xee^s of tons, Iniiiyin;'- it to 

tons, being tin.' lieiiN ie^l ainoiuil e^'i* Known, 'riie .slight 
improx 1 'nu‘nt in the lioiiio coiisiimplion w'liii*lt occin red in 1)^70, ha.s 
been .'=;usl;nm*d, and ;i fnrllier iji-iL’nificunl incvea.se e>tal)lished. 
'riic.M* iiioxeinent.s have caused ji irdiiet Ion r»f about 7,tM)0 tons in 
tin* stock, h'oreign b'*iiig .‘btW)D timv mid ( ‘ifloniel 4,0U<) (ons than 
at llic close of L>'7tK 

Ukyi.on Bi. v.n r \ I io.n. 1*^71 ojicncd with a d'cid. d ciilvance 
for Bhmtfttion of about O.S per cw’l., whicli lasted till the end of 
Fcbru.irv ; good to fine iiiiddling’ 7o.s. i,i *>0^. middling cohny (i<‘s. 
to 72s. per cw't. .Vt the (*nd of MareTi and llivuiigluiiit April price, 
receded to a.bou I Is. less than opening- rates, jluring Alay tlun-e 
W'a.s a general but not \ erv d ’ci(b*(l iinpnix f'nieiit, and the iiiarKi t 
reiuiiinc'd sleadx at April rale.s. A tinner lone ]iiexailrd duriiijr 
Jnlv, without imicli alteration in prices, lint in August the rep.irtv 
of dclicieiu ie» in Uevlon and 15-..i/i! ciop- lu*ing It) ^tniu* extent 
conlirmed, and tin* lairop mu si.oi k iieing- "une I 1,000 tons short, 
ft very dceid' d li" " tif .say os. pm* » \\l. w i.- ( i. b’l bed. A sbnit- 
noss of 7,000 ton- :i:‘ )■ t r.-oui llu* Iv.si Indii.- lu ioui>« eontrilmtcd 
to tlii.> result. Mil Idl i ng i*olory i;0.s. (id. to 7 Is. p('r cwt. 'riiert 
w*ere s line Huetu.itioii.s in Septcinhcr, but tlie g-eru-ral i-eoilt xmj.-; a 
Siigdit ftdvaju*e on prex itnis monlirs rate.*'. In th-tolier the cu.iti- 
nued effect of unfavourahbj rep^n-ts fnnii Ueyhm and llr.i/i!, xxitli 
the Ioxviie.«5s of stocii and laTgeiu ss of expoj-t. d'!ivirit*s, c.m 'i d : 
further ftdxanee of from Is. to 2s. p“i* <-\vl., and from tiu* *^aine 
c-ftusoH a siiiiilnr ndvaiiee wa.s otaldislu d in Xox miil»er for middling 
qualities, and ft still largi r inerea.se for roitimon ipi.i.'iiif s, Tljr* 
market e]o.scd xery linn in JJeeenih<*r, xxith jn-o^p Tl of fnr11u*r 
rise; good to tine middbiig 7os (!d . to TlK. (itl ,- ii’iihlMn"- c-'liny 
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7;i.i to r.M. i low initjlflUnjr trt middUngrgH’ywh ro*i. to 73*. per cwfe 
The totrtl improvement for the year has for midauj<(f '^t^ti«ie 
about .'tH. and fer edminon from Ss. to#*. pWovt.KtrWJe fttt tn(>g«, 
.te., to'dBs. per cwt. ; advance h^ established. ■ • 

(.'lov'Ln.v' XATiyjt. — A p^ood dtMimnd oxpt*rionced till About 
thfi bopfiniiing of ^Sfarch, at pricen *‘1^. to 4*** aliovo J.1 i(«ks at^he coni- 
mencemontof tlio yt*ar, jc^oa tudinary o*%. Hd. to 5lis. (Wl, Throuiru- 
out April and Mav the nuirket wa* diilfl' with n jjecline^ aa in the 
Vaso of Plantation, 1o alM)ia iV. below oponinjr ratea. In June 
thor»' w«iv Jawo tmii'^iiotiou^i in auticipiUion of increa.'^e Jti the 
‘ French duly, aJ)d pviccjs a»lvaiic(‘d, ^^ood ordinary ^4.^. <)d. to 
Od. Tlic actual increa^a of duty rendered the market dull in July, 
hut ill Auf,^urt( tJieia wafl an improved tono with a-riae of about hs. 
to !?•<. per cu t. In September thoia were larpre transaction'* at a 
further increase of Is. and in October a moat m;tive doinmul with 
on advance of -is. to 4s. ji^r cwt., owinur jirincipnlly to the deficien- 
cy in ainoiint afloat from Java and in the ((uantity offered at the 
Dutch sale ; ordinary and ^ood ordinary native liOs. to l>:?s. rin*re 
were sli^dit 11 net nations in November, but a ^^(lod bu'^in«*fi.s wa.** 
done at an iiieren-Me of :^s. per cwt., and prices durin;r December 
continued to rise, although until towarcl.s llu» end of tlie month 
there was com]»amlively little biisines.'* done, piod ordinary closintr 
at tirs. to per cwt., .showing an advanc*- of about l-ls. per cwt. 
on last yoar.s’s raS'.'*. 

— Tlie import.^ have been veiy lar^e tbi.s year (coiHistin^* 
cbiellv of ‘freeni.'ih .sorts), bejji;^^ fwnne .1,100 piicKii<re.s in e\r,‘.‘-s i>f 
la.**! year, and o,S44 pa4 ka; 2 es in c\ee.ss of f'^OO. Dartre .sii})p\ie.s 
were otTerod in Januarv and .sobl at easier riit*‘s, ordinary |rivoiiisb 
short beiTV Od. to Od. ; p-efiiish Nfs. 0<1. to SOs. Od. per (‘wt. 
In March lon^r berry deelined •V to Os. j)i‘r ewi. ilU the «'\<ep- 
lion that in June and there was a b«‘tter diouand. the 

market has hi*en du'! tliroiiw-lioiil the year with hut tlu< hia- 

ti(»ns upon o])! iiin^‘ ^ ^ 

OrJiKii I’A.sr i.N ni V.— !’’oreiLru w<‘]l a-^ J^l<ml.ition has bdlow- 
ed the e()ur.>e of othor kinds cotb‘e. In Januarv UontliMn* 
was .sidd ])ale to o-ood line bold at (id. to (id., in May and 
June dreliic'd pale oOs. to (lO^., in Sepleuiber ikIn aneetl to (»->.<. 
Od. to Od. per cwt. Manilla in June .sold }»al*‘ to ^v,,od pale 
t'5’5.s. to .IZs. per ewI. In OetobiT >n«i.s quoted OO.-^. to Ols., and 
closed in ti;(' beo-innin.o‘ of D.-eeinber at (ios, ^;d. to ii(i.s. Od. per 
cwt.* -'/b’/V/>7/ 7V<ff/»' Joiir/K^f. 


JlIK i Ol l KlO-r.K \K-I'1SK VM'. 

{h\'i>ni the (/hstrelrY.) 

Dm Ml Sm, — Knelosisl la rowith 1 b.';^ bane to si nd \ou a si>iall 
p(»rtiou of wlhil \Nas, whm cut a[)))areiit!y, ai^'ouiii;' > iirtu-ou- eotbs* 
Immch, willi a .snriuuinLj 1)1 o.m>ih, and lar;^'** ai d .•'troiur Imt 

well-marked witn leaf-dist asp. 'riii.> f'ra;jrieiit li.is ln'cii .>- 1)01 uj) 
liMi^'lhway.s thr«)U;iJi the cfiit re, and if s on <>\ imine it \oii will 
find, iiub'ss it Inis w’itlien'd into o-cner.i! di'^coloralion, tliai tlie 
pith isd'illed with litlle s!a(e\- ?)i‘own tp ds e\ ld‘’ilf ."io'Il.s either 
of disea.se nr tl''(My. I lidNe now .split iij) a ;jomI im/iiv \ounhr 
hr.meli('.s diseased in ](• if, jmd found lliat a1 on ’ in e\i*r\ 

tlii’M' had I Ill'S'* pith .■‘poN, hran.-ln s wi-ro » iilier speoiidarirs 

or terliarie.s, and t lie Minrif^eT p n-tion of the wood nsii illy Inul 
evtenially a .s^ifrlil lin-re »*f \.'l'ow. 'I'ln- -.pots an* mostly oh>.i‘r\ a- 
ble at orn'air f'le point'' froi". wlienei* tin' (Hs.'H',.*d leaNe.** '•piin;r, 
are soiin*tian*s .siinrle, s'lmel inii'.s in a .s'*ri".s, and c^Voni .vay one to 
three-tent Iis ofaniiicli in len^'lli. I lui\" ne\er l»i'i*n able to detect 
inn of tin' I'ed ])ow(li-r. 

It will If* intere.stinu- to n.secriain whether any of yonr iilantiufr 
r(>rrespoiiden:.s h ive detected tin's • diseased pith .sp it-, for the m.'it- 
t*‘r n tw' .seeni'' to assume .i inosl .•'.erioiis a.speet. Jt is true that 
my e.slate, otherwi.s* a ;.iood one, has bi'cii .si»l'y rin aued 
bv thi.s new MeouiM^>-e, andlbit i’ian\ hruielies lia\ iiii; disea.sed 
leave* liave. still to al! ajipearain e a healMiy jillli, yet I fear w'C 
shall Imd that this .'.o-i jdh d Jeaf-ilisea-.*' or if.s elfeels at any rate 
when .se\n'i', are nineh more d •ep-..ealrd than i!i’iii\ of us e.iiv to 
b.'li4*\e. As resiilt.s of eYeesNi\ !e.'^l-^li^:•as(^. I find that bniuehes 
entireh depriv ed of tlieir leave.', fro. :i disease, and wind, blaeken, 
and die in from their e\lr(*mities. ami when ]i,irtia!ly denuded, 
that a ^.'•oorl dt*al of the l)!o.i.v)m, a hi^rher jiercenta^i* than U"!!.!], 
fails fo emm^o an\ thin.ii'. 'I’iie Iree.s e\)ii]jil little inelinalioti to' 
La*ow' Mninb wooil, ami e\eu aft«'i* a li'_rht j)nmiu;r are .so lliin th.'if 
the cojuin;/ crop ?i/f/Mt be afleel<d in (pmiliiv, and prob.ildy in 
quality. As a ]>rn-lial r.inedv lean only .-a\ thal lieaw pruiiiii'T 
10 *ii.iiuiat‘* a tree to tliiou oil t lie <lis'*as<' more or less at 
least fora tiun. J think lliere i' a ;:en -i d. opiiiioii, ami aueli 
l»'i.s l>i-cn ilic e\]).'rienee in my distriei, tint I lie pirls of an t. slate, 
mo.sf. e\]> )seil to the north-cast monsoon, have b 'cn tin* first ami 
the nios* to .suffer. Ibit I tbink wliere lliert' is little uriio wind t*» 
blow oft the ili.seased le.ivc.s and afford room for new that 

the uUim.'ife re.^nUs to flu* eofT.^e-tne it.self may !>'» veiy fiitol. 
The «j>o| l< d h';t\ es lianu'’ on li’! ev cry# leaf becoiica rtlfccted, Olfdl 
ca-'h leaf is imL iner. 'v . p.>;led. but a.^snniefl'a yellowdsh red coJLoiiJ 
nM over, and w Io n veirotation acqiiire.s auch a hue, we know tliAt 
the leave, s afiiiL:' jis Inn^-.* i-iimot prop'Tly pcrfor;.i^ Iheir iiecc«.*4ii,ry 
fnnetion; I .mi, vmirs trn'v, 

oxi'l IXTFKFSTKD IN fOFFFK. 


THE OOFF1*UC*1IL08SOM»W TIME. 

(Jf'/vym the 

Tlie Boason thin yeiir from lut'Jmittfcy liiUt been tolerably 
'inc, but everyone who baa been a roai^pnt fbr oiprht or teu jqo,ya 
III CoyltiQ mu,st feel that they cannot abut flieir ‘©yea to the fact 
• UiAt it is a moat unniilurnl one, and bids fair to mmpfrte succ^ssful- 
iy ^tli its two disastrous pvedecosaoM. WbeTO Ixayb tlie cold 
morniiifoi and hot dry days of yore prone to ? Now-A-d^ya 
day ie euoiitch to produce a sensation that it is goinjjf mamentalnly 
to i-ain in torrents, and iiiHead of the old dr^ ^nUhi^/ , ^at we 
stalk about in an atmo.sphore natural only to a Inmilte^lttitid a dc- 
pavtiuont. I believe that soiiii* people have held the tncoj^ tbit a 
wet sprinpr doe.s not iniatter, provided the state condi- 

tion, but the result of the two hwt wot seasons mtiBt haye stumped 
that orpruineiit I should iinaprino. We all know now what th«v 
inevitable r.isult, slumld thi.s spring be a wet one, will be, 
and certainly tbc prospect is becoming desperate. At the 
pre.sent moment anything more^ riUainousIy and hideously 
umuitiiral tluin the' appearance of the sW om the moun- 
tain.s near imd far cannot well be. This year the atmo.s- 
pheric influence.^, which began their work of de.sfmction last 
year in March, appear to have set in already. Under the cir- 
cumstance.s would it not be a proper BUggestion to malce to the 
clergymen of tlie different churche.s that public proycrs be offered 
up for .sea.si)uable weatlier, and tlrnt the impending ruin of the 
colonv may be av erttul. A^ni will smile perhaps at this aeriou.s 
view’wliich I- bavf‘ taken of things, but liow many people arc 
tli(‘re in (’eylon at this present inohient who I am sure silently 
share iu thi.s gloomy view, and who lie awake at nights 
! through a ImMih iiting^inviety. WV have hnd a most brilliant 
j Ijegiiinimr tlii.'^ year and <me vvhicii has raisi'd peoples hopes, 

! !\.s"'f.'\v can ivihenibei’ such an early quantitv of bud ns was 

I (o be .seen but r.'iin ami stewing weather now having sot m, In- 

' ten! hhwmmi i'* hein^ cheeked. Ln.st year had the same magnificent 
I pru.«.p(‘etrt and Vavlv bln^som shewing until March came, when 
I a failun* id this V ears crop through a vvci. .spring will convince 
i pe«)])Ie that jl isimt l.ho fiiiill or the age sf) niiicli of the tree, nut that 
« it is^'.m'.equ.'nl. upon Mic change* in the .v/>/'//#r/ Hea.sonof (..'Oylon tlinl 
; di.sa.ster hu.-i overt.ikeii tin* coffee enterprise, and it will monmver 
! convince tlio.se w I m will not he alre.'idy done for, that the safc.st 
i plan for them lo a<lop( will lx* gradually to abandon and work out 
' of coffee and an iuiL'*ratefu! land. Prevnoiis to tvvo years ago .sncli 
I a tiling a.s a wet .spring never occnrn*<l to .anyone s mind, hut a 1 
‘ this has now changed, and the .spring sen.s()n.s lack the qiinliti/‘.s 
I which thev once po^sosi'd for forcing tlie formation or coffee 
1 Ido-som. ‘ I < (m'd .sIh'W you acri'.s and arms of coffee fnV of rieh 

I wood, which is idieeked hy grovv'ing weather, ami to calculate tlie 

' thousands of ])oiiiids whieli liav'e )>een .sun), in inanurc— 1 lie 
i exeellrnt wood jirodiieod fherebv heing rendered valueleB.s— is 
I i.inhi!i/)ng ill the eAtreine. I remain, 

! DicsPAin. 

I T» a. Mr. nu<-li.iiMii’s n rinrks «>n ia.imiriii(< an* .'.omul, iMit tolally infeaslhh'. 

Mo-t .»r IIS h.r.o i<‘ii2 )• *f n iisv.in* ol Hu* ('aot tint “ Is (la* in*opf*r tiling t'>J‘ 

■ r.aU'c, hut htat wliu'li w.* yi*t to kviiTi luul Mr U. hy (liviilfjiiia "'U 

i conl.T .1 hoi>u. I-., how a *• 'IT’i' ost.itr Is hi 1 m‘ kfpl iu OMsteufL' hv it« pulp aiul 
1 rctli* III iiiuro No’.\-a ilas ouo-tliiril ol au i'-.t ito ruiuiii'B tuho m.mmril yeurlv. 

iiiiUIiow fills (o he flon.- w itli pulp an.l ritilt' niinun* irri'wpoollxo of Ihr qiu'r\ 

! .ihiiiu t 'll’ IriMsp ivt of pulp 101(1 nitlle iiidiiuro from tlu'lr re.siK-cti\r ilopnts to 
111 oiv pl.u'cs miiiriu;: from .un* to ilirei* iiiil*>«. Homp-tfeiiflrmni nro to ho fiMiiul 
I who will inform ou ■ willi r!i.' nioit pprfrrt uouchiiliineo tli.it. they manm-t* Cii. so. 

! orlood.T.MU \<"tr with nitth* luiiiimv imd pulp. An :ure of w/'o/ ho 

Kin illor tti.in I oii.ijiiiic it til In', hut. suMii-how, iiolw ithst«ii(ljiii.v that T nlwins 
hiivoiiaood diMl ot pulp, and though I .still fn-il « groat many lu*ad of oiittlo all 
Uir yiMir round, 1 <MU ilcwr micco'il iu iiiiikiii!' my inaiiuro po nior more tliaii 
lialftho^rrouiid which othir a.iilliiiiioi H.i\ Itioy do, iilthou^di I may Imvi-' uioi-.- 
pulp mid oioi'i* cMlIh* man ur.'tliaii tlw'.V have. 

[Our •••.ir.‘'«poudi ut .loos iii.t nioiition Iiis distrirt, hut we ohaerro Ihiit a l»i;l 
tiitte <'orrc.sii(iudi III ho.ivi him out so far n« mifavoumhh* waather eNperii'iiccd oi 
theonrh i. irt of last work is nuuvnu'd. Eveo olhi r rt'|>ort w hii'Ii lias nvu'lud 
U'l N \er\ hopM'ul of tho pr.isp.'i'H, Itrliahlo autlioritii's coimldor tlmt thoensj., 
whii'h ojilv arri\i‘.l in March l.ist year has hrtm P!Um11cIUmI tiln*ady dnrina Mum 
st-.vtain, and Mi.U a fair ii\<*r iii;.' trop fi\i*r .'u* coftee distru-t** pfeiiHrsul.V’, inav now 
ho looki*«l ui»on as s(*isiir.*. VVi* triHt It niii\ he so, and Mini Dt>i>alr” will "wo'Ui 
MOO .HM'isitin lo fh.oifto his tono. Triiyors fur soimon.ihla woatlier dnrina My 
oolToH-hlossoiiiIii;; I» M'iod iui;rhf well Ik' offon-d In pliioes uf piUjIh- worship in 
C ion. as woll as tor Mu* s.UotN of Mio ;;nilii Jiarvcsls.— E p. 0.1 


I - I.JOl ID M VNintE. 

; • (i''' \nH the. Cejilon Ohnervcr,) 

j My TtKAii .Mu. hdJiTou, -Nothing in my opinion requires mm-i* 

I cousiderHlioii on the part of tlio planter of the present dny fhnji 
i luaiuiri ng : mncli inonev has hetm spent in manure of late yi*Hr.*. 
i Riftltliat witlisiieli indifferent resuUa, that it i.s quite tiine th.'it 
I eaihw and effe<'t were looked to. Had we not seen the effects of 

‘ frequent applinition.s of artilicial maunros, so largely eompo.^ed .ff 
' miuerals, the nature of t1ie.se manures, and of the soil, and wlnt 
wo require from the. soil, would tenelt us that these inamire.s should 
not be iqiplied at random, nor without due consideration. Soil and 
cAimnte 'differ so niu^i in different district a that no general rii.e 
caji he applied, and ^itfcSrtk ft fluggestion was made floine two year.s 
‘ Ago, f<»r tln^ Phintoi^^ A‘«!=iochition to appoint men in eacli district, 
to see the different klfld.B of niBflUr^* most in u.sc ap- 
pMed, and to report Beum-fttcilv month nil particulars 

that iiiight ha tiscfri! or intereBtidgr that a fjoinmitteo of 
these gentlemon of two, thraay/)/ four districts, might meet 
qiiarti'ilv and report coll ecthcly, ami those gentlemen might bo 
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DK. aSTUAIISS on THE WAK. 


The letter add ve«sod by Dr. Strauss to ^I. Henan on the 
subject of tho war, which many of our ri>ader« have ^iro- 
bably seen, is the moat important contribution to iK 
litcrrfturo that luw yot appeared. Tho letter is remarkable for 
the passion which it bioatliey, ami for the disclosure 
whWli it makes of the stand-point- from wliiili the naost culti- 
vated men in Germany look u^ion tho situation. The writ<*r 
is chiefly known to tho world for tln^ misdirected acuteness 
and subtlety with wliieh, some 35 ye.irs ago, he sought 
to establish in his life of Jesus (Dus Lcbvfi Jei>u) that the 
tlvangQlioal history was simply .a series of myths, coucoct- 
ed in the firgt ai^ second centuries after Christ. AVere 
Dr. Strauss a moi*o scholar however, wg should attach 
jittle importance to the political manifesto he has issued 
in the sodaewhat sensational form of *a letter to Ernest Ronau. 

But Dr. Strauss is a fervid politician, as well as a scholar. As 
a Wurtembergian, moreover, and a Conservative, bo can have 
DO Prussian leaningti^r symiiathies, and m.iy therefore be fair 
- regarded as refle«jting the views which animate the great 
^ bdiy of tho German people at this crisis of thoii* history. Are 
these -views correct ? And is the national feeling which tho wa** 

'llifts evdied just and healthful ? 'Phe answer we think must 
be, that while the feeling is in itself to bo roajiected, 
it has heel) awakened by an' essentially false estimate of 
the relations of Germany mth tho outside world. The 
4ott%r is simply a long and impassioned iudioliueiit of the 
people, as the authors of«Ul the humiliations and siiflers 
IqgililAuredby the Fatherland, in tho wars of the l^st three 
centuries. We could not, we believe, state with more exactness 
wlmt is tho prevailing feeling throughout Qermany at this 
High and low, learned and unleamod, have persuaded ^ 
thcUMsIveSf that all the sufler&gs of Geixuaoy during these recom|)6iL:>e of German crime. To this hour tho nation shows 


three centuries are to be traced to the door of thoSH^ 
neighbours of theirs, the French. Instead of devoting theme 
to the peaceful pursuits of industry, thoir vanity and restleasnena 
have constantly im^xjUed tiiem aoroH.s the Rhine, forcing the 
quiet, uuaggressive German people, to ta^Q up arms in the too 
often unsuccessful efibrt to defend their homesteads from the 
invader. Now there is a half truth in this, while it has taken 
possession of the mind of Germany as though it were the 
whole. Like most half truths, it is ia reality a dangerous 
falsehood Tho feeling which it has awakened is that of a pas* 
sionate hatred of the French nation. “ Certain ot the righteous* 
ness of their cause” like the Prussian King, they are attributing 
to tho French people, sufferings which have been the mere re- 
com])en.se of their own selfish violence against others, and their 
guilty ambitions at home That the Prench armies have ro- 
pe‘atedly been the instruincut of their punishment, is quite true, 
Tlioy are *>0 at tins moment, in the very midst of their reverses 
and we fear are yet destined to be so in the future. The fanati- 
cal belief of the hour, is that French vice has been tho cause 
of (lei man suffering. And )et how profound is the delusion. The 
Germans not .in aggressive people ! What means tlio pale, bloody 
oulstieti lie<l form of Poland, wiih the German eagles over it f 
U'’hafc the long, and cruel, and bloody oppic-sion of Italy ? 
What tho spoliation of Denmark, and the still rooking smoke of 
its battle-fields t The Gonuiiis a peaceful people ! What mean 
the long and cruel, the bitter and bloody wars between North and 
Soiilli, ami their eager outbidding ot each other for the now 
hated Frenchman's sword' IT/fV f/us cerjj matt Bismarck^ 
o'hoiii Dr iSfi'iiHssu'oitfdhuvii lht> oorhl oulfj fottr tfmrs 

ojjo (f'oufd liffcc htoiujhl the Fn ttt k in luies^ if he could y otice 
moff upon (lot man soil to desolate Wuitemborg and bavaria 
A\ith the swoid, for no other luirpose ^^lMteveI than the aggraii- 
di/erni^it of IVus^ia. This half tiuth — that French restlessness 
IS tlie cause of Germany's snflerings, with whieh the (German 
mind is filled, is a deadly delusion. Instead of turning 
thc'ir wrath upon the eniuiual whn lias liglitisl up this eonflagra- 
tion the end of whieh no man i*an foresee, they arc 
falling di>\vn hefoi him rjiid worshipping him, for his succe.sH. 
With the yet umh'voured prey of Duiimaik between their teeth, 
this non aggressive, peaceful nation is talking indijuautly ot 
the aggrosaions of Franco, and tin* lovo of military glory in the 
French nation Now if nations are to fight at all, it is better 
that they should fight tor glory with tho French, than 
for greed with tho German — a fact which all men and Ger- 
mans will have to discern before fightings como to a final end. 
Tho JVonch do fight for glory. They fought for the glory of 
making Italy free from the German yoke ; for the glory 
of re.scuing the feeble Turk from the Hussian oppressor at his 
gates. They fought against ourselves for American freedom ; 
and the> would have fought for the liberation of the Pole, and 
for tlie littlo kingdom of Denmark, against the lioinaggrosaive 
peaceful countrymen of Dr. Stnius.s, if England had been 
but willingurto help them in the unequal encounter. There is 
this broad, striking, improssivo^ distinction between the 
French and German arms, that the one has ever been 
inspired, ‘in so far as the people are concerned, by a national and 
instinctive hatred of oppression, by noble and chivalrous 
instiucts ; the other ouly by what has been ignobje, and 
selfish, and mercenary. The facts of hfstory cannot be altered 
to suit tho views of Dr. Strauss, whether he is engaged upon 
the histqry of Christiaulty, or the htstory of hia own coujntry. 
Geiinan suffering from French iuvanion, has been but th6 direct 
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rint. the lefust symptom of relenting for its aggressive vio- 
louee f()\\ar<lfc other lainls, hnt merely a deadly hatred of the 
power its herders which has hitherto held that violence in 

constant chock. National .sorrow for plain national guilt is to 
1)6 .seen no where. Them is not tin; slightest symptom 
of rehaiting in the (Jerman people either for their oppres.sion of 
Poland, (ir Italy, or Denmark, while the infamous course of 
Bismarek is now deci irod hy Dr. Strau.s.s to he worthy of all 
i5;h> lonor and worsliip. deadly seltishiiess of (Jennan aims 

u^j-eceived jierhaps its rnost'tstriking development in tho allianeo 
pntposed hy Bismarck so lately as l8fU to the Austrian Court, 
on the basis tliat PiTissia should phiei* lier whole force at the 
dis|)o,sal of An.d.ria for holding A^uiice in captivity. This non ag- 
gressive, ])(‘a<*ehd pen[)h‘ \ve have seen conspiring in our own 
day to retain the son^of Ti.aly in the hitttu' hoixlagc. to snhvert 
which 1‘h‘enehmen had s«) freely shed their hloorl. And it is in 
thi.s tenipcr th.it the nation having armed itself if) the teeth is 
• lirecting it.s whole might a^.iinst the powi r th.it has hitherto 
.stood in it.s way. What is this hut insMiicti vely to take steps to 
secure for itself inunnnity in crime. All Kurope is interested in 
its dia.appointment, .ind we \entnro }et to lin|)e th.it it will be 
disAp|)()inteil. 

The (Jermany of Dr. Strauss is a romance. 'The Cennany of 
history is a nation of men ever I'oady to do hoin.igo to .successful 
violence, whether at homo or .abroad, a nation destitute of chival- 
ry jirMl generosity, .md iioav full of tin' new-born .sense of power to 
do what it will in Purope, if Pr.inec e.in hut he blottisl out. 
Nothing hut tlie most hopeless s^lf-lox o could piM'suado the (rer- 
in.aii mind that this war is tho vosult of Fnmeh aggression It 
ii tho diri'ct result of the violence, ambition, ba<l faith 
tnd intrigue witnessed by all Europe with disgust from 18()4 
to 18Gt). The eouduet of (jcrmany towards Denmark ha.s left a 
deep inipres.sion upon Europe. Tho pcrfaly and violence of 
every .ste[) from 1884 to 1-888 admit neither of denial nor palli- 
Jitioii, while tho Genuau con.scicnce ia searcil and calloit^, 
to reproaches Tln^ extent of this demoralization is fairly 
measured hy the f.ict, that Dr. Strnuss ro.piircs ns to believe 
tliat the wliole world, ('reiMiKiiiy and himself in<lndoil, were 
wrong in the o.stimate they formed in l.s88 of Mn* conduct 
of tho I’russian Court. H(* and Germ.iny lind the succo.s.s of 
this [lerfidy and violence so coni[)l('to and .so profitable, that he 
would have us betray t he cause of Iiumaii progres.s by recog- 
nizing it. all a.s .statesmanship. As surely a.s God reigns o’.^er tho 
world, it w.is /m/ state.sni.inship. Though every German Profes- 
sor of every German Cnivor.sity in existence combine to eondon.) 
those crimes, 1 !io truth will stand. Now the astouinling acts 
of eriinimdity co' omitted in thi.s course, bog.it the inevitable 
accompaiiiuiont of unea-siiio.ss as to their vo.sults, ;ind thi.s uii- 
easiiic.ss ilko intrigue iu Sj)ain, to place a jirincc upon its throne, 
who, when the <l.iy of reckoning eaine, might hcl[) to avert the 
blow. If any doubt that the bud f.iith ;in<l violence of Prii.ssia 
wull yet ni(30t their reward, we have nothing to .say to such a 
one. because we believo that God and not the Devil reigns over 
the world. It Wits the greiit Prussian Frederick, wo believe 
who midc the, (liscovcry, that Providence is alway.s on the side 
of strong biittidioji.s. Had lie lived a fijw yciirs hingor, ho 
would have seen hi.s strong battalions .scattered to tho wiiids^ 
and Prussia expiating, through long years of dreadful siiftering 
and humiliation, the triumphs he had achieved tlierewith. Dr. 
Strauss i:ould do better at thi.s crisi.s of Gerniaii history than 
help the dtslusiou of his e.oiintrymeu, that the vices of the 
Frvivli have been the cause of the suflerings of tlie Germans. 
The outside \Noild see.s plainly enough, that those hiifferings 
have been the righteous recompeuse of their own criiiie.s. There 
would be far more of hope for the future of the Fatherland, 
wore tlie nation silent and uneasy at Bismarck’s progres.s, than 
occupied in lauding his .statesmanship, and challenging the 
world to worship tlii.s new avatar of successful wicked ne.s.s. 


THE PRUSSIAN KING. 

• 

The proftssioiis of piety with whicli the Prussian King in- 
leiUuds his addrtNscs to his people, have we belicM; had a 


strong influence in persuading men’s minds that wliat so good a 
man doe.s mmt surely bo right. And yet the judgment of sober 
reason upon these professions cannot be doubted. There is but 
one .standard of right, one divine law, by which human actions 
stand or fall. If the conduct of tho Prussian King shows mani- 
fest departure from thi.s standard, plain violations of this law, are 
w’o to listen to the claim that ho shouM be jiulged by another 
standard, and allowed an exemption from this law, on the 
strength of thc.se painful profes.sions of almost puritanic 
piety ? We are di.spo.sGd to believe ifr’«j£E^ir sincerity in a 
qualified use of the word. It is the .sincerity of ‘the fanatic 
who has per.suadcd himself that as tho favorite child of Heaven 
it is permitted him what other men may not do, or whg 

believes that he i.s d8PfJ(God .service by his very crimes. It is 
not n«'cr}.ssnry to believe, it is revolting to believe, that King 
William i.s a vulg.ir liynocrite. Ho i.s not so. Ho ia simply a 
dangerous f.inatic who has persuaded himself that in his 
case, surt'fUA in diplomacy ami war, may -safely be interpreted 
as the stamp of the Dicinc sanction upon what has been 
done. In his reply to tho diqnitation of Hanoveriana, wdio in 
1.S8C [iravcd ih.at the annexation of their country might not be 
.'icconqilished, but that it might .simply bo made a pari of the 
North German Confederation, the King made one of those pe- 
culiar harangnes which have given snporfieial roligiou.s people 
so favorahhi an opinion of his eharacter, Imt which, when care- 
ull}' looked into, awakens tho gravest {q)|>rchensions for the fu- 
iiro of Europe : — 

“ When T entered on my present ])osition !” fwiid the King, I 
‘‘declared that my intentions relative to the safely of Prn.s.sia and 
‘‘of Germany aimed at no other than moral conqne.st. People have 
“smiled at this latigu.'ige, .and even have mocked greatly at it, 
“ yet even now I give you my strong assurance, that my aims in 
“ tliis respect liavc never gone beyond thi.s, and tliat if now, at 
“the age of seventy, I ])roeoed to forcible compie.sts, I do so only 
‘‘from tlie force of ciiTumstaiices, from the increasing ho.siility of 
“my pretende*! allies, and from my duty toward.s Pritssia, the 
“gnidanee of which is entrusted to me. A.s to the justice pf the 
“claims of Pru.ssia in tho late war, it .scorned to me proved by 
“this, tliat without their accompli.shmeni Prussia could not last 
‘‘ or have a ])rosperous development, and then I ro.solved with 
“ my full heart on the decisive contest, leaving the is.sue of it in 
“ I he h.ands of God. The result. s, the greatness of whicli T had not 
“ foreseen, and wlvich have been rarely, a.nd I may say never, 
“ ciiualled iu the history of a struggle betNveeii two ]iowerful statei 
‘•for their existence, and in so short a, time, are due to the 
“visihle interference of Providence, without wdiieh evon tlm 
“most ])erftet arriiv could not obtain such results. A ▼ery 
‘‘serious exainin.-ition, most painful by rea.son of my ties of rcla- 
“tioir i ip with the. hoii.se of Hanover, has made me adopt the 
“resolution of aiiiiex.ition as a duty — that of indemnifying my 
‘ Prus.ssia for the lieavy saorilieca wliieh she lia.s made, and of 
“ tlierehy removing for the fui ire, tho probable return of the 
“daiiger.=i which might re.sult from the ho.stkle Attitude of Htaii 
“ over.” 

Now what does all this mean hut simple fanaticism ? God 
him-solf h.is entrusted to King William tho ta.sk of making 
Prussia the chief power in Germany, and has given him a dis- 
pen.satioii from the jii<lgniont of mankind, and the moral law 
itself, in his choice of moans for tho purpose, andh.a.s stamped a 
visible Divino .sanction upon the violence, the falsehood, and 
duplicity of hi.s eour.so, by enabling him to win the battle. of 
Sadowa. What is it all but fanatici.sni of the worst kind/ Not 
hypocri.sy, but that dangerous form of .self-love and sclf-docep- 
tioii which .so commonly developog itself in religioflfs men, in 
persuading themselves that they are the chosen favorites of 
Heaven, and are thereby .sot free from obligation to the moral 
law i The student of iiioutal [ihenomcna knows how common- 
ly deep religious feeling is found associated with uuconscieu- 
tiou.sno.ss ill tho general life ; how commonly, indeed, the former 
eome.s to be regarded as a.suflicient substitute for tho latter. The 
King of Prussia believes that his victory at Sadowa was the 
visible interference of I’rovidontc in his behalf, passing a plain 
eutoiicc of Divine^' approval upon a cour.se of diplomacy 
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wlilw htwi cftlled forth the abhori'euce of Europe, and even 
excited his own people to come together in crowtle, publicly, to 
wash their hands of all complicity in its guilt. 

As plai ninjas language can convey his meaning, he tells us 
that Qoil has set him aud hie course above the judgment of 
human oplniou and the standard of the Divine law. He is not 
to be judg[od by either, for, in the execution of the task entrust'* 
ed to him, he is above, and beyond both. Fulseliood, bad faith 
and violence, are crimes no doubt ordinarily, and in others — in 
the French Emperor for example— but they are not crimes in 
Bismarck and himself. ^ A dispensation has been given to them 
that deprives falafiiio«d*of its meanness, bod faith of its reproach, 
aud violonoo of its purauing Nemesis. The King found that 
“ Prussia could not last or have a prosperous development’' 
lyithoDt his entering upon a course iu \v ^ h he had to trample 
u^K)!! honour, good faith, the rights ot%thers, and the Divine 
law itself, and at last, to wade through the bloody battle-fields 
of Bohemia ; aud this course, so opposed to the consciences of 
men, but so completely iu keeping with the whole history 
of Prussian development, has been stamped by a visible 
Divine interference” that forbids all ([iieslioningof it on the part 
of men. Smith, Brown & Co., find that their firm can neither 
'Mast nor have a prosperous developcment” without their imi- 
tating in a bumble way the same course, but they find them- 
selves under the gallows tree or in Norfolk Island, the stamp of 
“visible Divine interference” having been wanting in the case of 
their paltry villainy. Let no man believe in this Prussian piety. 
It is simply fanaticism of a very deadly kind, frequent enough 
iu common life, as students of mental philosophy know. “ The 
wisdom that is from above, (whether coiilerrod upon Prince or 
peasant,) is first pure^ then peaceable, gentle aud easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy aud good fruits, witliout partiality and 
without hypocrisy, and the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that make peace.” 

If the wisdom to which the Prussiau King lays claim, were 
“ from above,” it woiihl bear tkia Divine stamp upon it, while the 
whole course of his relations with foreign powers, and with his 
own subjects) has been marked by dishonor, intrigue, and vio- 
lence. The man is a profound self-deceivcr, and is in the hands 
of a minister who uses his piety as a cloak to hide the real 
odioiisuoss of their courso from the Cerman mind. The 
awakening from all this will be rude aud terrible. All that is cer- 
tain now, is, that Europe is launched upon a sea of troubles in 
which the Prussian dynasty, in common with every utlier, will 
not improbably be swallowed up. 

The mind of Gorriiauy is so unhinged, that its people are un- 
able to apply any just standard whatever to the conduct of the 
Prussian Court. Nor can we express surprise at the fact, when 
wtf know that almost the whole nation, under ^he excite- 
ment prevailing in the Jacobin assembly at Frankfort in 
1648, embraced with all the vehemence of German popular feel- 
ing, that most unrighteous design for the seizing aud incorpora- 
tion of the Danish Duchies, out of which all these complicatioiiB’ 
and these two terrible wars have arisen. Had Frederick William 
the Fourth been «but true to those better instincts which moved 
him to repudiate as “abominable” and “dishonest” the counsels 
which he subsequently adopted, the ufiifioatiou of Germany would 
none the less surely have been accomplished, while humanity 
would hav6 been spared the terrible wars iuto whicli Prussia 
has plunged the continent. It is impOBsible that other nations 
ehould forget the iniquitous course of aggression, the bad faith’ 
and the open vigbneo, which ha^e marked every step of the 
process by which Prussiau hegemony has been achieved ; aud 
the* 4i|iposition to accept Ihe success which has attended it, as 
an indication of the divine approval, must be resisted an a 
temptation and a blasphemy. 

The period of awakening from those delusions will by 
and bye come, when the guilt of the course which has 
been followed, will be seen clearly, even iu Geriimuy it- 
self. The success which has attended the policy of the Prus- 
siau Court in the last few years, and the powerful ten. 
dencj of the popular mind to forgive everything thereto, 
make it the more necessary that the few who see clear- 


ly the guilt that has marked each step of its progress should 
thix)w themselves^ as a bi*eakwater across the title of popular 
opinion. The law of God i.s immutable, and no professions of 
piety, be they ever so saintly, whether made f)y Prince or 
peasant, can be allowed to stand iu the room of honesty and 
uprightness between men aud between nations 

Prussia is the one i>ower of the civilized world that own.^ no 
allegiance to public law, and simply delioa public opinion where 
it is not backed by tlio sw'ord. The oxbont to whicli her late 
successes have debauched the public mi4d of Germany, i.s the 
mast alarming feature iu the present state of affairs in Europe. 
For prior to those succo.s3e.s, sho was hftd in abhorrence through- 
out the Gorman States, u/ici hif Dr. Straiiss hitns(d/\ for her biul 
faith towards the Confederation, her selllsh violence, and open 
.dufianco of all law. The mind of Germany is now iiito.xioated 
with the sense of piwar^ and everything is forgiven to the instru- 
ment by which the nation lias boon raised to the doubtful pre- 
eminence of the chief military power of tlie world. Germany is 
At this moment drunk with military glory. The means by which 
the nation has boon welded into one, and made to forget the 
hateful character of the despotism which has brought about 
thia revolution, has been by the steadfast direction of its eyes to 
the frontier, as the field in which the nation was to be regene- 
rated in a baptism of French blood. 

The policy has been successful, but its guilt is immeasurable. 
The unavoidable agitation of Franco in presence of the 
events of and the necessity imposed upon her of reorganiz- 
ing her military establishments, have been steadily represented 
to theJQerman mind, and to Europe, as evidence of a settled 
puiqjo.so of unprovokeil hostility. Had Btsmarck thought it de- 
.sirablo to allay the agitation which the events of l8C0 had occa- 
sioned ill Paris, — ami maid /atce occanioned in London andar 
similar circumstances, — ho could have done so with the greate.st 
ease. An honorable man seeing tlie peculiar ditlicultiea of the 
Emperor’s position, and the weighty obligations uuder which 
he had laid the Prussian Court, would have produced cordiality 
at once between tho two Cabinets and peoples by consenting to 
the trifling rectification of frontiers which the French Emperor 
required to allay the jealousy and irritation of the nation whom 
ho ruled. It was fully, we say, within tlic power of this man, 
Bismarck, to have removed all sense of irritation from the 
French mind, without sat n being Ciernian interests one jot. Tlie 
simple fiicb is that this tear fcas nccossar// to the l^rus.^ian 
tcr for the consolidation of the work of 180’b — to convert Dr. 
Strui^ss indeed, Tho Mosano Gazette has slated the position 
with exactness : 

“ A ivar with Franco was absolutely necessary to Prussia for 
“ the final unification of Germany. She felt this necessity 
“ hanging over her for more than throe years, and at last seized 
“tho opportunity when it was ripe. Tho war was prepared 
“ by the astute policy of Berlin, not only at homo, but also iu tho 
“ enemy’s camp ; and when all was ready, wdien Franco was 
“ isolated abi'oad, and disorganized, and betraye<l at home, and 
“ consequently quite incapable of ciiteringon agreat war, she was 
“ ijoaded into fighting ^ aud in such a manner that it seemed as 
** if tho provocation came from herself. Tho Prussian declara- 
“ tioiiof war was put into the mouth of irritated Franco, who 
“ knew not what she said.” 

This is nearly an exact statement of what has taken place. 
Bismarck took the utmost care to advertize to tho German mind 
that Franco was seeking territory upon the Rhine, and to im- 
press the world — as offensively to Franco as he could, — with the 
fact that the foriuncs of the Fatherland wore now in the keeping 
of a champion that laughed at French pretensions. The atti- 
tude was as base and dishonorable as it could bo. For this 
man had toadied the Emperor with his whole might for years, 
while Germany owes her present position to his enlightened 
wishes For the welfare of her sons. Tho French Emperor had 
no private ends to servo iu assisting Prussia iu 186G. Ho be- 
lieved her success to bo desirable for Italy and for Germany 
alike, and ho loyally forbore all interference with a development 
which they owe solely to his assistance or to his forbear- 
ance. The present temper of Germany towards the French 
people springs, from beginning to cud, out of the dislionorable 
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ooinluct (>r tho rriiKi>ian ( N)urt IowaitI’s ilio FrtMicli Emperor 
^Eor the real Iihcrafor of German}’ — if it i>i lihorate.l —as of Italy. 
is he, .i.s the ieal author of thi.s war, Bismarck, to whom i* 
simply presenttid itself a.s the readiest means of consolidating 
the work begun in of welding North and South Germany 

into close alliance 

The coHsion of Luxcrnljourg “ which wo say unhesitatingly ought 
to have ))Ocn made to J'^miicc,- would Ii.tvo dissipated .ill seii.st‘0 
irritation in Pan.s. a-s Btsinarclv knew perfectly well; but the only 
bo}»e of general ue<[iiioscenee in a Brusaian domination of Ger 
many, lay in his .skdfiilly ininisterinir t<» tho pride of tho nation 
t'> its new-born sense of power .‘uid importance Tt is upon this 
temper that lie has been playing .sineo IsfPJ. lie cared notliing 
for Luxembourg, but for ( In* o[>portiiuitv it gave him of placing 
Prussia before the world in the po.siHon of the i;hami»ion of (Jer 
man unity fie knew well tli.ib war with Germany, how* 
ever popular with the Frtuicli p(iO[>h', could only he dangerous 
and distasteful to tho Frcuieli Emperor. With consummate 
treachery, he allowed the l^mjicror to get well into tho middle of 
disarmament, and tluM I forced thi.s war upon him, which Gor- 
mans persuade thom.selves is a. rigliteous and p.atriotic one* 
They are simply tools m this man Bismarck’s h.'iiids — who cares 
nothing though a million of men perish in llie war, if Prussian 
hegemony liecome.s an <*stahlished and settled fact. He has 
been successful thus far bi'yoiid all human hope. It will 
be as well perhaps to wait a. little longer, before wo coiicliido 
with King William that the stamp of “ a visible divine ap- 
proval” is placed upon so sinisbu* a [loliev. 

It is a striking fact that you eciniiot [ilaec yonr finger upon a 
point in Prussian hi-story, reinof e or ifiodern, < haract<‘ri/.e<l by 
honorable adlieveneo to ongagcincnts under temptation. It is 
a story of meanni'ss, bad faith, .Tiel violence from beginning 
to end. 'riu' Danisli dillieidiv liegan with tho Jacobin assembly 
at Krankfort in 1H4H, when, >\ilhoiib a shadow of right or law, 
Germany attempted to sei/.e and incorporate by violeneo tho 
Sebl(^swie 1 lol.stein provinces of the Danish monan’hy, upon the 
pretence iluit they were German. 'Tlie liei'ou' rosnhiiimi of tho 
King of 1) iimark ainl his jioople, defoabMl the attempt, Imt tlu 
will* with ^ome intermissions, lasted for four years, throughout 
which the coiiihict of I’liissia was con.spiciious for baseness, 
and for the bad faith witli winch she si'cn tly \ inlated the ar- 
mistice which eventually li'd to the treaty of ISJ2 S! signed 
that treaty which n^stoied the Duchies to tho I'lglitfnl ]j()S.sossmn 
of the Danes, n'ith the full Intention oj hrenhhiff It ; and iu, lWd4 
impudently repudiated it. Di’agging unwilling Austria at her 
iheols, she invaded tlie Duehie.s in that >car with an overwhelin- 
iig force, professing to si*i/e them al the instance of the Germ.in 
Gonfederation behalf nf th<‘ ihde o/ Ananstenbenj. 

Upon King William of Prussia and liisniarck rest tho wanton 
shedding of<)lood in that infamous eaui[)aigii, undertaken without 
tho alightest provocation, in cynical defiance of treaty rights, 
and for no object whatever but their own aggraiulizmont, as the 
event showed. The claim of the Duke of Augusteiiberg wa.sa 
mere pretence. Ho was required to ce<le to Prus.sia the harbour 
of Kiel, the canal from the Baltic to the Elbe, and all the .strong- 
est points of the country, and when the prince rejected the 
base propo.sal, our pious Prus.siau King threatened to imprison 
him, and wound up by dividing the Duchies between himself and 
Austria. He dismembered the Danish Monarchy and then 
appropiT.nted tho spoil, while Europe looked on with uinazoinent 
at tho villainy of tho proceeding. And thi.s is the rightous 
King that has “ put his trust in God from his youth up,” and 
is now “ certain of the righteousnes.s of his cause.” Now thi: 
act of spoliation, has launched Europe i 4 x>ii iin era of 
eompliciitions and wars, the end of which no man can 
foresee. Hardly had the two powers divided the .spoil, <han 
Prussia, which intemleirfrom the first to .seize the whole, ofieied 
Austria money, JC 12,000,000, foi her .share, and when that power 
refused to sell it, proceeiie<l to t.ike it liy by force. The couduct 
of the Prus.sian King throughout, these proceedings recalls the 
very worst times of the «larke.st age.s of Europe. Can the 
reader wonder at our expre.ssing abhorrence at the profes 
sions of piety with which this man .scandalwc.s the world, whil’ 


his “ .skirts arc full of violence and blood.” Had the Emperor 
Napoleon been guilty of one half the crime perpetrated by this 
man and tho Minister of his guilty ambition, all Europe 
would have combined to overthrow him. Let no milft^^elieve in 
such piety. Tho King is under the awful delusion of the self- 
deceiver who has persuaded himself that God Is such a one as 
him.sair’ — partial, unjust, and the companion of murderers. It 
is iuipo.s.siblc for liuin ail language to measure the guilt of the 
couduct w'liicli lia.s brought about the prc.sont position of affairs 
in Euroi)e. Happy were it for Bi.sniarck and his master, were 
they as little answerable for the blood that has been shed, 
thruugh this Danish business, a.s the Frei^cH ‘Emperor whom 
they have overthrow'll and against whom they have endeavoured 
to rou.se the indignation of Europe. 

The Prussian King ill the blindne.ss of his .self-love may per- 
.suade him.solf and Germany for a time into the belief that the 
Prench Emperor is the guilty author of all this bloodshed and 
.suffering; but the judgment is written against himself, and may 
be road by him who runs : “ THOU art the man” ! Tho blood 
of hi.s own subjects, of the Dane, the Bohemian, tho Gorman, and 
the Gaul will be found in no other skirts than his, when the great 
iiKpii-sition for it comes. 

THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 

A GREAT man has fallen in Europe, and the a.ssea are 
kicking the ilead lion” with all the niaguaniniity of their breed. 
The liberation of Italy in 1859 and the commercial treaty be- 
tween J’rance and England, won oven the pioas Bunsen, we 
are told, ‘do look with favor and gratitude upon the French Em- 
peror.” It was reserved for Englishmen, wlio owa him a 
debt which they ean never repay ; for Eiiglishmoii, who, if over 
nation condoned a political offence, condoned the cot/p iV Hat in 
the splendid hospitalitio.s with which they received the Emper- 
or in 185.J ; it was reserved for Englishmen to accompany hU 
fall with shouts of insult and coarse vituperation. Truly, 
it was a tlsTsli of ]*eal genius lighting up the way to the very 
heart of tho peuplo, that declared us to be a nation of eiiop- 
Ivceper.s.” We are ! A great man has fallen, and the grocers 
and bagmen of the country have been attempting to take his 
dimoii.sioii.s. They arc about as able to do .so, as to take the 
.suu’.s altitude with their .sugar MCO()p.s and tape yards. A ruler 
Avho ha.s done more for the liberties of Europe, more for Italy) 
more for Germany, more for Franco, more for ourselves, more 
for the Avorld thiiii any sovereign who ever sat upon a foreign 
throne ; and wdio has at lost fallen under circumstances which 
iiioxe every geiiero u.s mind to pity, is howled at as a “ mis- 
creant,” “ tyrant,” “ criminal,” and “ da.stard,” while the suffer 
ing.s of his wife and child arc thought capital subjects for the 
lisplay of our bagmen’s reliued humour. Look abroad upon the 
worM i.o-day, ami recal the period of Louis Napoleon’s acces.siou 
to supreme rule in France, and measure tlie advance if you can 
So wise a Sovereign has ho been, that for years together, the world 
wf»ndcred whence he drew his 'aspiration uuiLhis kisight ; and 
Qiily (bstiTLsts and contemns him now that the fortune of his 
early reign has boon clouded by the disasters of later years. 
It is the old, old story of the dastard world worshipping suc- 
cess. The inspired poet of Israel discovered 3, 000’ years ago 
tb it “ men will praise thee” — not when thou doest well to others 
l)ut “ when thou doest well unto thysdp* Be successful ; be 
powerful ; and ‘‘ men will praise thee,” though thou be Bis- 
marck, or the devil him lelf. Discardiug this standard alto- 
gether, let us see what the French Emperor has done, what 
lis real claims are upon the respect of the nations, ai?d in 
particular upon ourselves. 

Now, in the first place, we are struck with the fact that 
:.he friendships and tho enQiitie.s of this man have alike 
Deoil magnanimous. All the sympathies of this man have 
been great and noble, and it is a bod symptom of the age that 
here ha.s been so little discernment of the fact. The Empire , 
emphatically, in the teeth of its detractors, bos been— peace; cor- 
lial alliance with whatever was wise and generous in human 
ule, and war only against what was evil and oppressive. I 
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^ look dispaasionatoly at the Emperor’s relations with foreign 
States, wo find thorn marked throughout, by an instinctive and 
oordiajyUllpgnition of whatever was noble, and oulightencd, and 
a correi^&ding impatience of all that' was ignoble and base, 
The failure of his critics, and of English publicists, to interpre 
his character, has been complete and full of dishonor. Upoi 
reflection, can anything be more humiliating to us as a 
people than the representation of his friendship towards Kng 
and, and his efforts to discredit the auti-Kiiglish sentiment 
prevalent in Froncg under tho Bourbons, io selfish regard fo 
himself P Instead /f seeking so recondite and unworthy a motiv< 
for his friendship, is it not more honorable to ourselves as well as 
to him, to believe that he was drawn towards England by the 
fact that he recognized in her conduct towards other nations, tlr 
same generous, unselfish instincts that governed himself. Tin 
natural and the true interpretation of his leaning towards, and 
friendship for, the English people, of tho sincerity of which h( 
gave proof so complete, is to be found simply in a community o1 
aims with them. There was a steady magnanimity in his 
conduct towards England whicli can be satisfactorily account ed 
for only in one way, and that, the most favorable both to himseli 
and to us. This ** atrocious criminal as we call him, would 
have regarded it as a treason to humanity to have increased our 
embarraHsments in 1857 ; but had our rule in India l>eoii oppre.^ 
sive, he would have brought it to an end in the mutiny. Th 
aword of Franco was never drawn by this man knowingly on the 
aide of evil, and it is impossible for the unprejudiced mind to 
reoal the events ofliis reign, and tho malignity with which ho haf^ 
been pursued, without deep indignation. The power tha^ 
has overthi’own him affected to be as deeply moved as Franco ii 
1854 at tho overbearing tyranny of Hussia towards the Porte ; but 
mark how the two powers gave cx 2 »ression to their indignation 
The Emperor engaged at once in a costly and bloody war with 
the oppressor ; Prussia preferred to do a pvolituble stroke of 
business with him, supplying him witli arms and ammunition 
throughout the campaign, although oven Austria, the oppresor 
of Italy, threw /er material weight, short of an absolute decla" 
ration of war, upon the right side, and the little kingdoir 
of Sardinia instinctively placed all her resources in tho 
Emperpr’e hands. The Empire has been peace— -to (everything 
but anarchy and tyranny. There has been complete consistency 
in its attitude towards foreign powers throughout. If the Empire 
declared war against Austria in 1869, it was bec»ause tho cry her 
tyranny had gone up to heaven. There was no unworthy jealousy 
of Austria in that war, but a generous indiguatiou against 
her as a wrong doer, and a readiness to encounter suffering and 
sacrifice in opposing her. Here again PriisHia affected to share 
*the indignation of Europe against tho AustriafI domination of 
Italy ; but while France watered the plains of Lombardy with her 
blood, and clothed her peoi)le in mourning, to procure it'* 
overthrow, Prussia at the last moment riveted tho 
Austrian chains upon Venice for seven long years of suffering, 
Ust the French Emperor ehould become too 2 >owerful for her oini 
peace! But {pr the caprices of our own statesmen, Louis 
Napoleon would have drawn the sword to protect Denmark 
1664 from the open brigandage of this vile power, which dragged 
Austria with her into the shamelul conflict, and professed to di* 
vide the spoil with her till the opportunity came to engross it all. 
The ahame of the spoliation of Denmark is not the French 
Emperor’s, for had wo been but true to ourselves, wo might 
have saved tho little Kingdom from its spoilers and driven the 
buccaneers of Germany hock at the point of the sword from 
^eir prey, teaching them that treaties are not to be broken with 
immunity for mere purposes of aggrandizement. It is vain to 
talk of the Danish spoliation as a thing accomplished. Such 
crimes^ refuse to be forgotten, and as^ Europe reaped half a 
century of bloody wars from the spoliation of Poland, so will 
the base and cowardly despoiling of Denmark yet avenge itself 
on Germany as surely as its people live. 

Oiu* own unworthy conduct made us all but partakers in the 
wrong, which we might have prevented, hod we hut cordially 
accepted the proffered alliance of — the '* miscreant” Emperor of 
the French. It is the ^jonorable peculiarity of this man’s 
reign that ho never struck the foL-ble^ or helped the oppres- 


sor. The Empire was peace for all with whom humanity 
demanded it. Wore the nation not so violently prejudiced 
os it is under the writings of English publicists, it would 
SCO this same distinguishing peculiarity in the occupation of 
Rome, and the exi)edition to Mexico, both proved to be 
political mistakes only by the logic of events. One would imagine 
from Pi*otestant bowlings upon the former subject, that the 
Oaribaldians were a l>ody of unoffeiiding, i)(*a( eful men. whom 
th(i Em[)eror had sought out at Mentann, that ho might 
try the effects 'of the chassci^ot upon them. All mir sym- 
pathies are with tho Italian cause, but what impartial man 
can find difficulty in occupying the stand-point (»f th(^so 
who regard it with dread and abhorrence ? The Garibaldinns 
were seeking to subvert by violence tho oldest temporal .sove- 
reignty in the world, a little kingdom which from its weak- 
ness, and it.s claims upon tho coirscit^nc’es of men, appealed 
strongly to the pity and the passions of Christendom for pro- 
tection. The Garibaldians represented at the best five or 
ten millions of men, while the desire that the temporal sovereign- 
ty of the Pope shoidd bo upheld, was shared more or less by the 
whole liomau C’athnlie world ; at all events, by such part there- 
of as has any moral earnestness whatever. The oceupation of 
Rome was, in othei* words, tho protection of a feeble and agc^tl 
Sovereign, who declaimed himself unable to comply with the de- 
mands of the revolutionary party in Italy ; and if this protection 
were a crime in the eyes of advanced Liberals, let it ho remem- 
bered, that it was one of the glories of tho French Empire in the 
eyes, notonlyof the ultra Conservatives, hut of the moderate party 
in Europe, we mean such men as Montalenibert, Dupanloiip, 
and multitudes of our own countrymen. At all events, it is tlic 
same story still— the sword drawn to protect the weak and 
helple.ss, not to strengthen the oi)pressor or to hold the captive 
in bonds. It is difficult to do justice to this honorable pocib 
liarity of the fallen iMnporor’s career. Thus it is vulgarly 
affirmed that he countenanced the Prussian attack upon 
Austria in 186G for the sake of some paltry rectifica- 
tion of tho French Frontier upon the Rhine. Nothing hut 
tho grossest want of insight into history, could take np 
with such an interpretation of his course. The French Empe- 
ror is a truly enlightened man, and whaf he has earnestly and 
consistently desired throughout his career, ha.s been the libera- 
tion of Europe from the retrograde and conscr\ative inffuence 
of Austria therein. Jt was no love of Prussia for herself, still 
Ic^s a love of paltry intrigue, that led the Emperor to counte- 
nance and passively further Bismarck’s ainbitioiis programme 
ill 1866. What he desired to see, was his own woik in Italy 
accomplished without calling upon France for further sacrifices, 
and a blow dealt at Austrian supremacy in Germany for tho 
evils with which it afflicted th(^ people. Tlio Plmperor has 
been the enlightened, firm friend of the people everywhere. 
He has been by firr the best friend to Germany that ever sat upon 
a foreign throne. No Holy Alliance could be i)ropoHed to this man. 
,ud the difference between the .spirit which hrus animated his 
outlook upon tho world and that of tho sinister power which 
has overthrown him, receives a striking illustration in the 
uct that, at tho very time when Pru.s.sia was intriguing 
to aggrandize heraolf in Germany at the cxpen.se of Austria, 
so selfish were her aims that she positively opened a 

legotiation with that power in 1864, the basis of whicli was that 
ho should assist with her winkle might to rivet the chains of 
Austria upon Veiietia. Professing to be herself engaged in a 
ttrugglo for the freedom of Germany, she deliberately proposed 
bo attain it by making the bondage of the Italians perpetual ! 
We are oppressed with the feeling that it is alike impossible to 
do justice to the despicable character of the one power, or to 
•rotest with just indignation against the malignant criticisms 
with which the other has ever been pursued. 

So with the expedition to Mexico. The dreadful state of 
narchy in that country, led to a common agreement in Europe 
hat armed interference was justifiable and neces.sary. Tho 
*^1*00011 Emperor conceived the striking idea of founding a Latin 
monarchy in the American hemisphere, peacefully to develope 
itself ancl run it.s course, side by side, witli the gi*eat Protestanf 
Republics of the North. The pmhjcni w:m (‘iie of d(*ep 
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t > tlio wt>il(l. Tbcrc was iiotliing JittJo, iiothiug bclfihli about it . 
liothing .siniste r, i»r . Tbo iiiiciit j'ailod ; and iho 

Enipcrur intt with tj^c usual reward of failure. Every one had 
.shand the i iior that lay at the foundation of the .scheme, but 
a.s the kSatvrdutf Uaviev' «aid at the lime, “ Emperors cannot 
afford to make inistake.s like Itevi ewers.’' 

Loui.s Napoleon bus labored tliroughoiit under two fatal di.s. 
advaiitage.s. llad he been but the UyiliinatL^ ruler of France, he 
would have been made the *irbiter of interuatiunul disputes in 
Eur<»pi.. Ho iiiueli wi.sdom, enlightemnont, and generosity 
has ho shewn, that he would ‘have been emphatically, “ iho 
yrcai King of France.” Still more fatal has been the 
family iiaiiie he bears. Fur if he owed his rising thereto at tho 
first, it has al.so been his overthrow. The unthinking world 
associated war with the very name of Bonaparte, and when 
Louis Napoleon declared that the Empire was peace, tho 
knowing oiic.s, the bagmen and the grocers, put their tong no in 
their cheeks and winked to each other. Louis Napoleon is one of 
tho great men whom the world Inus lost through cyniic unbelief. 
The diplomatist wa.s at fault when dealing with so cour- 
teous, so frank, so ingenuous, and yet so rctii-cnt, and so .self- 
contained a .sovereign. The very simplicity ami directness of, 
hi.s course, so diflerent from the tortnuu.sues.s of <lipluniatio way.s, 
instead of being appreciated, fdled the courts of Europe with the 
belief that an illusion was being ])racti.sed uik)Ii them, and that 
what .seeiiicil to be .so transparent was really impenetrable. ^ 

Looking back upon Napoleon's foreign ])olicy .as a whole, it is 
impossibh' not to sec how fav(n'ably it ccmtra.sis not merely witli 
that of France under the rule of Ins picdece.s.sor.s, but with our 
own, and lliat of any other pi‘o[)le of modern times. Coidd 
Europe, and Englislimcu in particular, but have persuaded them- 
selves that th(‘ Empire a’.av pt-acag they would have dune tlicir 
be.bt to .strengthen tlie man who governed France, and who 
looked for hi.s n ward only in the promotion of the general 
w’elfare of mankind, lie governed Frame with magnanimity 
and power ; and wdule constantly expo.sed to the aim of tlie 
a.ssas.sin .seems never to have allovvo<l considerations of per.soiial 
safety to have mov cd him at any time from llie t'uur.so which 
a lofty wisdom dictated. Jn tleclaring this w’ar again.st 
IVu.ssia, he said t ruly, that it is nut he wb(» tleclarc.s, hut he 
w'lu» makes w'ar m ces.sary who incui’.s its guilt. Euttwoaltcr- 
nutivts were foKcd upon him h} the lut riguc.s of tlie Frassian 
Court- to declare war, or to abilicute. Tla; w.ir cniphatjcally 
W'a.s but ;i wair oi tla* two [icojde.s mmie ungovioiiabl. 

by tluir pM.s!: lun.s, nmler 11 j»- iai dement, uf tfic /*nss/ The 
time is nut di.staid wlan Ki.nuc will rrcal with regret the 
rule of the Napoleon (d‘ pi.ue. Kor uiir.se Ive.s, we regard its 
overthrow a.s a calamity for the vvuild. All that a bitter, un- 
scrupulous, and malignant press in England a.s well as in 
France, could do^to niake^its continuance iinpo.s.sible, was .sy.s- 
tematically done. Fur tw’enty yoai’.s, Eugli.sli publicists a.s well 
as French consi)ired ti» fill the path of the Empire with thorn.s 
and diflicultie.s, and the relenting.s which the English press are 
now showing, como too late, Italy and Gcrmaiiy owe their 
freedom to the Emperor ; England and the world what it 
would require a volume to deal witli. 

It would not be proper to close this article without noticing 
what certain hysterical gentlemen call the “crimes” of tho 
French Emperor, meaning there! )y tlie cotfjj cl' ctat of December 
1851. Now there is this peculiarity about these charges, that 
we seldom or never find tlio exact nature of tbe crime described, 
and the reason i.s that not one man out of a thou.sand who 
talks of the coup d* ctat knows its real hi.stoiy. They rcniembor 
ruuch's weekly cartoons of the ugly villain who peri)otrated it, 
ami what tin" “leading journals” .said about it. Of its real 
history they know nothing. It was nut known oven 
by the “leading Jourual.s” themselves until several years 
afterwards, and J^ituch had discovered in the Crimean w’ar tiiat 
the Emperor had a striking, il not, po'^ilivi ly handsome face. 
Thu liang-dug com.piratur uf l 1 m) wii tuuii uf ga'vu place to 

llu; Miinewliut liiind.^cune lOmpui. i wl.u n i uua' uiir veiy eonlial 
Inuiiil and .'lib Aiul i.s uuu <>f il*’ “ h ruling juum.il.s’’ 

in whom our peuuy-a-liuer.s and professors in thc.se days 


put their trust. It is the fact, that not one Englishman out 
a thousand who speak and write of tho coup d* eicU as though 
they knew all about it, have any intelligible idea whateV|gr of 
what it really was. One gentleman who has been wrlli«|ijtbe 
Indian proas about it, in very violent langu.ago, was in'WJice 
at the time, and w^hat he “ remombers” is the yelling of the 
“ legitimate faction” at Bordeaux at tho time it occurred. 

Wo are in this awkard position, that if what our Indion 
penny-a-liners and profosaor.s now say about the coicp d* etat 
in true, it was just as true in 1865 when Englishmen wore 
throwing up their caps in honor of this man, and tho English 
Court and people were receiving him with splemHd* hospitality 
as their guest in the metropolis. What has been said by 
these writers is neither true nor jvistifiable, while tho saying of 
it 710W, after tho national reception of 1855, is calculated, we 
think, to provoke some feeling of ingeniiou.s shamo. 

The truth is that the popular judgment of 1852 was 
worth just what such verdicts usually are. Tho judgment 
of history is not yet passed upon tho event, but that it will 
be very different from tho bagman’s judgment, no man 
who know.s tho real story can doubt. The fiory doclainationa of 
Mazzini, tho yellings at Bordeaux, Piuich's cartoon.s, and tho 
Tiniea are not — history. Tho deliberate adhe.sion of a man 
like Montalembert to the coup etaty who jirstified it as a 
necessity, outweighs them all. His declaration that Louis 
Napoleon was “ the legitimate, bocau.se tho only possible ‘ chief 
of France,” carries with it tho explanation of the act itself, and 
tho proof of its nece3.sity. Had it been pos.sil)lo for Na- 
poleon to have soparated hi.s own personal intoie.sts from the 
event, tho world would have applauded tho firtnness and 
the skill with which ho cut a knot that no ingenuity could 
untie, and saved his country from tho anarchy of a dozen 
contoiuling and desperate factions in the Assembly. Had 
he been tho legitimate Bourbon instead of tho mere “ elect 
of tho people,” tho whole world would have declared the coup d' 
ctat a wise and i>atriotio act. 

It is impossible to give within ttuj limits of thi.s article even a 
.sketch of the events which made the coup d'etat a necessity. It 
will be more useful , perhaps .simply to state the jinlgment** 
pa.s.si*d ii[>oii it .some yi?ars afterwards, in 185(5, ))y the Edinhuryh 
the organ of English liberalism. “ Tho liberal party in 
** Eiigi.iinl, and England generally, iicce[)ted tho forcible chango 
“ »)f (hjvcrniuent iiiFiMiicc, though not without great reluctance ; 

• they were not iiiSiMisible tu tho grav^e culpability of tho proceed* 

“ ing or the arbitiary violence of the blnw, but they .saw pii.s.sion.s 
“ and circuinsiances hist ripiMiing fora civil war; they were griev- 
“ ously alarmed .it the imminent prospect of a social convulsion, 
“exceeding in extent and horror all previous ono.s since 1792, and 
“they .saw no other solution of the crisis than in an act of powe r 
“ at once sudden, unconstitutional, and extreme. In short, they 
“ believed, rightly or wrongly, that Franco had arrived at one ol’ 
“ those dreaiKiil exigencies in which (to u.se the words of Mr. 
“ Burke) * morality is compelled to submit to the suspension of 
“ her own rule.s in favor of her own principles.’ ” 

Such was the judgment formed ‘n 1856 upon this event, 
by the great body of well-informed Engli.shmen. In 1870 it 
has become a wanton act of bloods! led and violence committed 
by an “ atrocious ciiminal,” We leave our readers, each for him- 
self, to constrast this judgment wit h the utterances upon the 
same subject of certain journals in tlio Indian Press. There is 
one misconception in the public mind concerning this coup 
which it is desirable to remove. It seems to be popular- 
ly believed that the act was attended with muoh blood - 
hIkkI. Now tho fact really is, that the revolution itself was en-* 
tirely bioodlcs.'s. The coup d'etat was mode on tlie night of the 
1st of December with complete success. On the morning of 
the 3rd., however, the Jacobins and Socialists who had filled 
Pii is with such dreadful atrocities in June 1848, suddenly threw 
up barriciukis once more, ami po ii*ed into tho streets in arms* 
What wa.s tho Pre.sident to d > in these circum.stances P 
Wwi he to iuiilate thoweakrnM.s of IjOiiis Philippe and yield Pari^ 
up ti> tiii 1 .iniiiioji of a mob ; or to rescue the city from thoi|. 
dcspoti-jia, a:i Cavuigiiac had done iu 1848 ? lie oveithrew 
the barricadus. At the coftt of 200 Uve.s on the part of the sol- 
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diery and a soniewliat larger number of the iusurgontH, he put 
the insurrection down, and for bo doing, although he would have 
been covered with diegi'aoe, if ho had done any thing else, 
he haj^been styled mwcreaiifc,” “atrocious criminar* and “ mur- 
dercr.’^ We can but recommend oiur readers to road history for 
themselves. 

The second of these popular charges against the fallen Em- 
peror take.s the shape of vague declamation to the eftect, that 
his per.sonal rule of the Empire has demoralized the nation, and 
jn a very special manner corrupted it.s literature. In the 
peculiar langnag* of the Victor Hugo school, “ a virile nation 
is once ifout to take possession of itself.” French society 

is to bo regenerated under the elevating rule of Rochefort, 
Ledrn Rollin, Jules Favre, and Thiers. The inordinate value 
attached by men to lu'r.sonal charms in women, the offrontory 
of the derni-moiulo, and the general laxity of morals in all classes, 
areeviN, we are t<dd, reMiIting from military government under 
which ilui ht'taira ri.‘<e.s into the ascendant and takes precedence 
of her u.ore virtuous, hut less amusing and attractive sister. 

A co.u'se iuateriali.sin has peiwaded French society from its 
“ .sumiuit it.s luisis, and virtue has everywhere been post- 
“ poued to riches, ami luent to courtly intluencc. Selhslmess 
“ f'lnd deception have perva<led every department. Under the 
“ Napoleonic rule, birth being held »)f no account, - -the only di.s- 
tinction that uf riches, and conseipiently the pursuit of wealth 
engrossed iiicn s minds to the exclusion of all nobler aspirations. 

“ Money ])ri/i d not as a means unto great and goncrou.s purpo.scs, j 
** but as the all in all, the cliief end and purport of existence.” 


“ therefrom except as a conqueror, anti ti con<|iieror on the scale 
“ to which Austerlitz and Wagram hiul acciistomod his uncle’s 
“ subjects.” That this war was repugnant to ^ho French Emperor 
peraonaJly ianowadmitted by the TimeH iUelf ; and that everyth in g 
he could do to avoid it he did, wo entertain not the smallest iloubt. 
Everything iiihia circumstances, and in his history, leads to the 
conclusion that he could not liave desired this wai-, how clearly 
soever he may have foreseen it. The charge of having provoked 
it by a “brutal insult” to the Prus.sian King and upon a mi re 
; “ preto.\t,” was a malignant lie. Hfttory will do Loui.s Napoleon 
I more justice than Englishmen have ever done, 
j It will be remembered, by ami bye, that ho alone of Euro[)LMii 
Sovereigns, and while at the heiul of the chief Military Piuver iu 
the world, was the anxious and oonsistont advocate of submittijig 
international di.sputCH to a Congre.s.s of the N.itions. All 
that man could do was done by him in 1863 to bring about a 
settlement of the Italian and Danish difticiiltiea by dignified 
and earnc.st appeals to the Courts of ICurope. Tt is not lie 
who has been the disturbo’ of its p.Mco, but tlie malignant 
spirit of tradition, cheii«^hod and embodied in such diplomacy 
iis Bismarck’s. The spirit which animatcrl the /Vo of ihc 
Tuilerics was to^ noble and too far in advance of the times to 
be regarded as other tli.iu Utopian by the statesincii of Inuli 
tion and legitimacy, lli.stury will recall with inluiiraiioii and 
regret the Porvf'/itt'.H f.Tort.s after p^Mce, wliilo a decj) broad 
brand of infamy will it burn in upon the diplomacy of I’i.sinari k 
and the pious King AVilli,u 


Now picture may ho a.s true as it is sad, but the a.scrii)lion 
of it to llie “ person. il rule” of tlio Emporor i.s .simply ridiculous- 


THE JrElMJBLIC 


Some of us .ne <dd enough to remember that upon the e.stablish- 
ineut of tho liepuhlic of 1.S48— “that gigantic Iiumh g of fifty 
conspirator*', and a couple of thousand rulti.ins’’ — Louis PhilipjM 3 
.^.nd his family, j-.ll reinarkahlo for their personal talents and vir- 
tues, were de< hired in thi‘ very .same w.iy to have completely 
demoralized the nation by ,i g<ivcrniiieut “ ba.scd on corruption 
and .siqiportctl bv venality.'’ If, moreover, we are to attribute 
the iiiMLTudi'‘m, and sensuality of modern society and literature 
ill Frunze to tic deadly influenee.s of “ personal rule,’’ to what 
nre 'wc to .i^cribo the devclojmicnt of the very .same evils 
in, our own country ! If we are to cliarge the veinility of 
the French dciiartmeuts, tho gigantic jieculations which are 
declared to have destroyed the army, upon the “ personal rule” 
of the Einporoj', to what are we to ascribe the a.sbnindiii*. ’ 
peculations rLvealed in the same dei)artnients in IlepiibJi-%j 
can America, during the crisis of tho late war, in presence of which | 
these French disclosures fade into insignificance t The charge is} 
absurd. It is put forward by men without insight into tho real j 
causes of those phenomena, or by mere malignity. Neither tho 
per.sona] rule of the French Emperor, nor the constitutional rule j 
of Loui.s Pliilippe, is auswcrable for the evils portrayed. 
An unprocedented growth of wealth and prosperity, a religion 
that has lo.st its hold upon the life of the nation, and a jjrcss 
tcchiing mth thv froduciiona of unlidlloived gcniia^^ — these are the 
real sourocs of national demoralization both in France, mid in 
our own land. 

It IB permitted us to hopejthat the furnace of ixflfliction through 
which the nation is now passing, is the appointed, as it is we 
fear the only, means of its regeneration. No change of 
Government ever yet renewed the character of any people 
upon earth. Tho only element of hope about this new Repub- 
lic in Franco, is the fact that it comes ushered in by humiliation 
and suft'eriiig too deep for words. If any form of government 
could have deli veiled the French nation from itself that govern- 
ment was to be found in the rule of the great man who has 


I If any thing has bjcii iiiidc chMrt ) tlr* world b,' the ovcii 
of the last five ami twenty yotirs in i'ra'ice, it is the fact th. t 
the Pcpuhlican'^ of that country aiv iiii'ir ric.illy a fr.ictiou 

of tho people. 'Du^ groat bo.ly of Fivno'im ui, educabod and 
uneducated vb'oad the very ii.imo of a Ilcjjub- 

pc. n’he rei'uibliciiu f.udiou, (br it is i^otliiug else, coiislsl ^ 
simply of the rmaifl'i oflbirii, the spiwn of it-. .I.icoliiu .'lod 
I Sociali.stio cluh'i, and «>f those soorot .societies of Euro^ic whi* li 
I make the Freiidi capibd tho focus of their coiiKinivum s again t 
! public order. This uhuflr of little better tb m wild bea-'ts, li.ui- 
I as th«*ir iititur.il loiidei’s, uncle. Ill .spirits of tho I ’ocdicfirt, L<.liu 
Rollin, and Pj’oudhou typo ; wliilo .i knot of pas'.ionate idcoloHi- ’ ' 
of tho Laniiirtinc, A'lctor Hugo, and Jules F.ivro 'ichool, .i.c 
committed to tho attempt of sotting uj) by moans of this ■o/ioi'’ .’, 
a form of govcrniiioiit in tho country which tho ni.i^s of tlio 
people regard with horror and detc.station. Thc.so Jc.idcr,-. li.r. o 
nothing in common with tho others, but tho oiut object of .sii\>- 
verting tho cxi.stiiig order of things. Tho Jules Favro .vliool w.il 
.(jhoot down their folltiwing without he,sit.itiou or remorse 
when tho right time comc.s. They count upon the noce.ssify of 
donig 80 , as a part of their programme. They know that Franco 
drcad.s and abhors the institutions which they arc .sotting uj>, 
but devoured by vanity, and full of tho Utopian ideas which 
mark their school, they are forcing them upon tlio country in 
the hope that it will by and bye condone what has been done, 
and como to regaixl as national benefactors, the men in whom 
t now Hoos nothing but inordinate vanity, rostles.s personal am- 
bition, and misdirected abilities. 

It is a dejilorable spectacle that the world witnesses, in tho 
momentary triumph of this faction, which Franco, from 
the exigency of tho moment, must tolerate and sufler. General 
Troebu, wo are told, .stands aloof from tho Provisional Govern- 
ment, and will have nothing to do with it, beyond accepting tlio 
position assigned to him of (Joiumamlant of Paris. It i.s per- 


just fallen with so much dignity, as to betray oven the most mitted us to hoiio that Trochu may become the deliverer of bis 
malignant of his critics into momentary forgetfulness of them- country, alike from the enemies \\\^u its soil, and from tlio 
selcee, tyranny of the wretched ideologues whose p<i Wei’s are directed to 


A 


A bitter opponent describes tho French Emperor, as “ a 
deerepid, sick man, ' prematurely old,” and the Titnes which 
falsely charged upon him the whole guilt of the war, 
and declared it to have been planned without the know- 
ledge of his ministry, volunteered at the same time the 
surance that “ t^ere was no po.ssible return fur him 


making all government impossible in tho country, which does 
not place Jules Pavre, Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and tho rc-^t 
of the pi*ecioiis crew upon the throne in a body, si<lo l>y side, 
ill equality and fniternity with the Emperor. 

It is these men and their determined abuse of the fi’O odom 
of the Press, that make the outlook of France glooiuy. A le- 
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gislative osHemblj tom to pieces with ambitions and full of Uto- 
pian aspirations ; and a press dragging every thing, that na- 
tious respect, down ^to the level of its own vileness, filling the 
nimds and imagination of the people with obscenity and in- 
fidelity, and with defiance of all authority, human or divine. 
The revolutionary scum of Europe, and its passionate 
))ontical dreamers are now gathered together in Paris as their 
foLus, there seething as in a eauldron, shut in by the 
jii\ader. The impression diaugs over the mind, that the city 
iri about to expiate its guilt in sufferings which the world has 
never seen since the fall of tlioru.salcrii ; suffering is the ap- 
]»oii\lod moan.s of purification in this world with nations as witli 
ijidividual men. A siege in winter, with a million of women and 
• Ijildren shut up in tlie city, avast anny of soldiery, and the 
d.K'obiu .scum of Kuiope seething within the walls — such a siogo 
suggesii pos.silnlilio.s from w'hich the imagination shrinks. May 
(lod in the infinity of hia mercy lavert what we have so much 
reason to dread fi>r the unhappy city ! Meanwhile let iiouo 
di eam that the sufftM'ings of Paris come from the rices of its 
rulers, a.'> the (.lerumns are idly persuading t/icmsclves,i^^i their 
sntlering.s are the fruits of Freueh crimes. The (rovernment of 
t!io world is not carried on so ; emphatically otherwise than so- 
J’.iris is about to ex[)icitc it's ow’ii crimes, and not its rulers. A 
Paris regenerated by suffering, moans perhaps the possibility of 
government and order in France. “ Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
t(‘rnity,'^ mean anarchy. Paris hitherto has made freedom im- 
}»o-siblo for France. Its captivity, may now possibly, make the 
nntion free. 

THE LEADING JOURNALS.” 

We noticed in our last issue the unhappy influence which the 
J^russiau succesaert m this war were exercising upon Englisjj 
o 2 »inion ius reflected in the leading journals at home. Saiis- 
faclory relations between neighbouring peoples are no longer to 
be maintained by respect for public law, by the keeping of good 
fa^th, by all hoiiouralde adherence to engagements, and by the 
onltivatiou of a wnllingncss to submit international disputes to 
the arbitiMment of neutral power.s. Tliese thiiig.s are delu.sions 
of the past. The right thing for nations to do, in particular for 
^ ourselves, is to imitate the example of Prussia and convert our 
whole male population into an armed force, drilled and orgaiy; 
i/ed to the highest pitch of etfieiency, and kept ready to be 
hulled in ina.s.se.s, half a milliuii strong, at a few hours notice 
upon the people we have oiitiaged into foes. The readiness, 
with wliich some of our Indian contemporaries have accepted the 
“ leading” of these journals is not very creditable to their dis- 
c ermnent. They seem indeed to have made up their mind ui>on 
t)ie subject, npoii the strength of Reuter’s telegrams. It is only 
right to say that our remarks have .special reference to the Bom. 
bay papers, which, with the exception of the of Indiu^ a new 
journal conducted with remarkable ability, have shown the most 
discreditable prejudice throughout. The Spanish intrigue was 
not disclosed until the 4th of July ; and the official jiapers upon 
tlie subject weio not placed before Parliament luitil the 24th, 
Up to the date of their publication it was impossible to form 
any intelligent opinion upon the merits of the war, and yet, on 
tlie 7th of August, wo had writers in the Bombay Press who had 
so completely made up their minds upon the subject as to tell us 
that, the case was too clear to allow of equivocation, and that 
the guilt of the chief criminal admitted neither palliation nor 
disguise.” {Professor Wordsivorth to Times of India, 7th August.) 
The French I’lmperor and his ministry were denounced with tho 
utmost violence as the authors of tho war. We now know that 
the war was forced upon Franco by the intrigues of Bismarck — 
forced in* this way that the French Emperor had but two alter- 
natives left him, to declare war or to abdicate. The violence 
of the language applied to the Emperor by the Bombay journals 
and their correspondents, is fresh in every one’s mind, as also 
tho excuse for it — that the leading journals’’ said so. Surely 

our Indian publicists ought to know that the leading journals 


as we call them (meaning thereby tho Times and Saturday 
Review) are almdMi novor right in their first deliverances upon 
public questions. And for this reason, that neither journal ever 
dreams of acting as a breakwater to public opinion. Instead of 
attempting to direct it to what is right and just in itself, both 
journals express the passing excitement of tho hour. On what 
great public question, has either journal been right in the last 
ten years ? The American War, Extension of the SuftVage, the 
Irish Church, the Irish Land, the Ballot, Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone, have been the great subjects of discussion during the 
decade. Have these so called leading journals been right in a 
single instance Have they not boon wrong .all, Hiitil the 
progress of outside opinion was such that they"wcre obliged to 
reflect it ? And those are the loaders whom we are to trust un- 
hesitatingly in a case of so much delicacy as a Continental war 
in which our old traditional enemy is taking part Wo are sorry 
to sec even tho London Economist taking a somewliut disin- 
genuous 0010*86 upon the discovery now made, that France really 
was not prepared for this war, after all. They would liavo it, a 
starting, that the Emperor had made every prei)aration, and 
was eagerly watching fora pretext to begin hostilities. The 
Economist now learns that Denmark and Austria stood aloof 
from tho French alliance from their knowledge thal- the Emperor 
was not prepared for the struggle. After prodiieing what it 
believes to bo proof of this cm ions fact, our contemporary re- 
marks : — 

‘‘ It is surely astoni.shing that with its dangerous .situation 
known to friendly foreign Powers, as well as to lUiiny of its 
“subjects, the French Oovernment should cither have received 
“ no warning, or have been foolish enough to disregard it, if 
given.” 

Would it not have been more honorable to e.\i>r(‘ss regret that 
Englishmen had so little insight into the true state of 
matters, as to have ascribed to the Emperor a war which lie 
hod no power to avert but by abdication ? The French cabinet, 
was not dreaming of war when this Prussian intrigue in 
Spain disclosed itself. The leading English juurnals insLded 
that the French preparations were complete, and yUiat the 
Emperor had only been waiting a pretext to show what his , 
iiiitrailleurs and chassepots could do. Instead of frankly admit- 
ting that they were mistaken, tho Eraiieror is now attacked fo^* his 
recklessiie.ss in rushing unprepared into a war, wbivh it requires 
but the least candour, to see was forced upon him by hi.s position. 
Had he submitted to the treatment which the French Auibas- 
sa<^lor received at Euih, it was impossible for him to have main- 
tained his rule for a day. He was at fir.^t “a miscreant” for 
having secretly planned the war, and si'izcd npoii a mere pre- 
text for declaring it ; now he is a madman for rushing into a 
war for which lie was altogether unprepared. We looked for 
better leading than this from the Loudon EcommUt, 

THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN INDIA. 

It is now many years since we t-/st made an to as 

certain the pressure of the Land Revenue upon the soil by an 
iqiproxiiuate estimate of the whole agricultural produce of the 
country. In forming these estimates, we have always assumed 
the consumption of food grains in the country to average about 
a seer (2 lbs.) per head of population per day. This estimate ia 
objected to as excessive. The Pioneer believes that “ among the 
“ mass of the population, the classes who get as much to eat aa 
they want and no more, tho average daily consumption of 
grain of an adult male is about three quarters of a eeer, that 
of an adult female, half a seer, that of ohUdren, a quarter of h 
" seer. The richer classes, no doubt, eat more than this ia 
“ quantity, but they do not eat much more gi’ain.” On the 
whole our contemporary believes the average he has given to be 
“ near the mark.” 

Tho Indian Daily Examiner believes this estimate to be too 
low, and affirms that in the port of tho country with which 
it is best acquainted, and it is a part in wliioh tho people are 
‘‘ rather badly off than otherwise, the common allowance of 
rioe and daU for an adult male is fourteen chittaoks (28 ounces) 
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per tlii'iu. Wo arc uIjjo strongly inclined t^o tliink Ihiit the 
“ tlivoe cliilclicu may be fairly put down for at least a kooi* be- 
tween thorn.” 

A private correspondent in the North West Provinces also ex- 
presses to us his belief that our estimate of ‘2 lbs. per head per 
day is- too liigh, and says “ it is generally held in the North Wt'st 
“ that the average coiisnni[)tion of grain per head of pojmlation is 
“six iiiauuds or 402 II »s. a year.” On the jjtlier hand, earlier 
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f.'inots, radislit's, and 

P. I.s 

so -25 

! l; 5-20 

InniipB 

S'l 

47 2 5 

1 if.-sO 

Meat (iix Mesh) ... } 


SI 

I 77 20 

Fisli whitiinf 

17115 

0 ;w 

i 


of Revenue 1854 ) quotes the Collector of Bellary as authority jjajru nirl bwur 1 I *rop(n tioii^ almost i.loutic.il : p'oiho-. 
for the statement that “ a seer of cholum, the food of the great ^ in Imluni J WatKon. 

body of tbo people in Bcllary a.ul the adjoining iulock.,” is (be j„ n„r.sf„id\s anulysi.s of tl.o “ tiold pea” is .nude 

ordinary consumption of a man per day. The Jladra.-, rumiuo alt, hough the. 

Reiwii [ 1806 ] oslimates the con, sumption of the riee-.-atiiig popu- nutritive qualities ef the latter are l.elioved to bo soniewirat loss 
lation of that presidency at r>'”. lbs. per bead per year, while than llio.se of field peas. A highly nitrogeiimis diet e.oinposed 
Mr. Fischer of tlie Sliovagiinga c-tato in tlic same presidency of the most nutritions n-mds, nilh ;• pleiitilul sup^ily tif vi'ge- 
con«idei*s an allowance of (; lbs. of grain per day as sntiicient tables enables i lii‘ liiglier castes of Jndi.i I o di.sjieii'-e with meat 
fora family of 5 person.s. Upon the wlmle \\o are 2 ><^i**’^uadcd alt'»getlici‘, but wlici’e lice is t lie sliqile fiauT. meuf , tn* (isb, (,j. ,, 
our ciitimate of 2 lbs. jicr licail jicr day is tlio right one /or ///e admi.xlurc ol f/fodl liccome's indispensabli; to lie.dtli. 

parpoaca of Ibis enquiry, and wc sliall gi\ e our rcason.s for tlio l^'dions uic commonly given in u/AMfhuir') instead of grain, and 
belief in detail further on. In any attempt lo delinc tht‘ .staii- i** Ib^**^*' it is neee.^sary t() bear in mind that a 2 >onnd ol 

, , , T • 1 . 1 4..0 idtah is e(]ui^aient lo 21 or 22 ouiiees of grain. The i'.ili()n.s of 

dard ol living 111 India it IS necessary to renieuiber that it diners , , ,,,, 

. , mi ■ 11 I 1 haipoot .soldic'i* are K, Ib.s. ol iitlali ^aboiit 2 lbs. of erain) .md 

in diHcrent parts ol the country. Thus m iho Central i.'.wT..,]’. on n .r . ^ 


belief in detail further on. In any attempt lo deline tht‘ stan- i** Ib^**^*' if mind that a 2 >onnd ol 

, , , T • 1 . 1 4..0 idtah is e(]ui^aient lo 21 or 22 ounces of grain. The imIioiks of 

dard ol living 111 India it IS necessary to renieuiber that it diners , , ,,,, , , . , ” 

. , mi ■ n I 1 hti)poot .soldic'i* are K, Ib.s. ol iitlali ^aboiit 2 lbs. of grain) .md 

ill diHcrent parts ol the country. Thus iii iho Central ^ 

^ ,, , , n .. 2 ounces ol dhall per diem ( I od s iia ast liaii, p. 2 ( 1 1 ). i be siime 

Provinces (Uelasiiore) we are told that “ the ojdiuary [n’acticc ,, i 4 n i • 41 i>i 

1 Vi waoi V , „ , allo^^ance is made to the troops in the Bliawalpore Stale 

»< -...■11. M 1 - : . j - I ii..- 1 1 ,... .....I .IK..] . * i 


•‘with itil chi,s>,es w lohavc three mviils u .lay. lii.x aii.l -lluil A.lu.iMistralioii ' J{ep..rl 

“ at mid-.hiy, rice iin.I \ egetable.i cooked with gliec m the even So tmieh ..arc has been devot. d of late 3 . min 1,0 (he .lietary 
• •ing, aud ncc gruel in llic morning lKf..ro e.inimcncing "ork. I„ i.i.j.,, ,, ,.„py ^s po.-.Mblc 

‘•Tins rice is tailed bhassee, being simply tlie remaius of tlie j loud of the j^eoph*, I b.it tliey pre.scnl,ve lia\e no donbl. 

“ night rcjiast, (died up with water aud lakeuenld. Some men ^ ,i very close aptiroximaiion to the griuTal slaiidard of living :u 


“ are said to get tlirongh d lbs. of rice per day. Tlie castes 
“ who fyil fish and lle.sli have, of course, a greater chtuigc ol 


I he country. In lit.ngal tin* '■ taph* I’ooil dI I bo people i.s rice, nj 
which two ero[).s arc [iHMlie etl ainnudly The lirsl liar\ ( .st i ^ 


“ diet. On the whol.’ the great body of the people a.iy be .nu.I ! gatlicr.’.l ab..iil the en.l ..f .\iig.iA ; lla ml ami givaler ..ne ni 

“ to live e..nilbrt,,bly aii.l «._'ll ; and as ,-eg,.r.U .pM.itit) amU p,o- i ^ ^..ri. (3 id i. abo .,„d tlai 

“ bablv nev.a- c..|oy gre.iter ,.,lmud..u.’e ” r/MM It.po.t,. j ‘’•'I''''' I' '' - id.ntir.d a.a (o 

, " ' i be at limes within the ictu h «*1 llM>poi>ir>f <.( I hr pi opli , ,iimI 

J ^hti- III 11 1 , ■ , 1 . 1 ... 


til N.igi)ore, *• most of (lie Urahmans and the trading and 
arti/aii classes lake two meals a day, one at about S o\ look iii 
the inoriiing, and the oilier iu llic evening. The field labour- 
ers, as ill Del. i.s 2 )ore, lake three ; one ill the eaily iiioniiiig, one 
at mid-day, and one at sunset. All classes except Br.dimaiis 
Miirvv.irrees and a few others eat animal foo 4 when they can got 
it. All the Alidiratta tribes eat fowls and eggs -tlic IchkI held 
in so much abhorrence by all the higher castes in Iiiiidu''t.in 
AVith the eanie. exeeiitions, all the 2 ieo[»le ii.se .spirituous litpior 
distilled frointho fruit of the Mohwa tree/’ (Po.s.s's Report, Ib'b!)). 

Whore a rice diet, bulky and innutritions, is the staple foinl 


i be at limes within the iCiU h ol“ llM’poi>ir>f nl I hr pi opli , ,iimI 
I there J ^ a nnneio.il .ind v,i-( < on iiinj»l im of \ rgrl.iMu (»i!; . 'Mm*. 

tliet.irN SI. lie of the Lh’iJ",.il j-nls l'*r I.'h 'j'ing pi e "u, i ]^ 
folh>w'S : 


Pi. e 

Dluill ... 
VogoUibU:-. 
Coii'liinoiils 
Meat (or li.sli) 

Oil (miiftt.inh tVed 
Salt 

hire WOO' I 


(•(M 


u;’(i ) :<') 

I'l 1 


Tins sralo ie 2 )Vesent.s wr uiKigine with cofindriahle ticcui<iey 
the common diet ol the labouring clas.^^ra in Bengal. Xu jnoxi- 
.siuii is made therein for the luxuries of sn-rn’, lobncLO, betel, or 
jiaii Now this diet co.st the jails ot B<'ngal, wi‘ are (old, iq>wards 


uf the eouulry a,'^ iu Bengal aud Ma.lnw, it ia the praeti.'e of the „j- 2; i{,njees per head i.cr aimum in Ihbd. 'J'he people lake two 
IJeoplcto take at the least two moals a d.ay. Iu the North a day, aud are in rnimb.r about forty millioim. Travelling 

Wo.st Provinces ou the otlieV Land, where the .stajile food is 1 upwards we come to the N.H’th \\'e.st I’roviriee.s with 30 millions 
wheat, “ the rich biinnoa and banker aa wtU as the poor day of peo2>lc whoso iiniveis.il custom it. i.s, whether rich or poor, to 
labourer, content themselves with a little parchctl gram during ialve but one meal a day iu the evening, a small (|iiaiitity of 
the day, ainl one meal in tiie ovoning. parched grain only being eaten about noon. Rice lias bere given 

“ From one yoar’.s end to another the iliet i-j tlie same iin- place to as the cttqde lootl, and the j.iil dietary i.s as fol- 

“ leavened Hour e,ik(‘ 3 , parched grain, and pulse, or the plain ! • ~ 

“ wheateii cake is ehiuiged for cakes compo.sed of wheat and j Allah Do jt^-a Is 

“ barley flour, or wheat and gram Hour mixed ; or these grftiiis Jow’^aroo Hour ... iS 

“ roughly ground ar<‘ mixed up with buttermilk ; or when green (.yiUus oajan) 18 „ „ 

“ ou the stalk, boiled into a mess of iiorridge. Several kinds of < Jram parched 28 ,, (inoruing J 

“ vegetable, fruite and homes, too, coinc iu their season lo (Jhee and oiUmnshud) 2.', 

“ relieve the sumencss of their diet, and aid in lU’cventing the SaU p; ,, 

“ occuiTciiee of dyspepsia and its attendant evils.” Firoxvood .'>{ li*" 

All mialj^sis of the chief articles of Imlian food shows the This scab! was adopicd iu I he impu’ovemeiit ecaisisting 
nccc 9 .sif.y ..r Hupplcmoulh.g the diet whore its stnplo is rico, I <:'»*-•% into the i,rticl....s ..pvhioh tho 

with either mud ..r Hdi, ' •■''I’'''-'-”'’' ’ 


10 u/. 

. IS „ 

... iS 

.. *24 ,, 100 o/. per w'cot. 


,, (iiioruing 


This scalt! was adopicd in llie improvement consisting 

I chiefly iu the variety introduced into tlie nrticle.s of wliioh tho 
' j.s coiiJpo c'l. It repre.y/nM we imagine a .»nne\vJjal meagre 
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typo ol‘ the ordinary diet ; and is lUiirkcd hy the absence of 
sugar, go«.r, tob.u r(» and other small luxuries in general use in 
the country. IbeC' has here disappeared altogether from the 
cniiiiiion fhod of the people. The cost of this diet was Rs. 21 
per yeiir in but reached to U.s. 46 in I860, from the ri.se in 

prices generally 

kStill tiMvelling in»rLhwai’d.s, we come to the Punjab to lind the 
(hetary .scale us follows : — 


Alta 1 1 

Jih.ill ... 
Vei'-et.iDIc'* 


aVIicuu (lour 
P alley ,, 



i»z per ucek. 


Pkr Urtl^ 

Hico 18! ounces or 

or 

or 

or 

Dhall ... 20 

Vegetables 18 
Tanmrind S.j 

Otiioii.s ... IJA 

'^Ciirry })Owder 3? 

(•arlic . . ^ 

(Ihco (or oil) 3.J 

Butter milk 40 

Mutton or li.-sli l.> 

Salt 7 , 

Firewood 1 4 lbs. 


154 ez. Veragoo twarreo) 
JOb ,, Raggee (mitcbiico) 
108 ,, Cholum (jowareo) 
175 ,, Curaboo (bujera) 


(or Mango pieklu) 


or 14 07.. eocoanut 
or tyro 

or oz. salt fish 


C<»mliiuciil- (hiilic 

Tmnionc 

Chillies 3.J ,, 

( 'oriandor seed 
Dhumia J 

1 I 

» *•.*}> ' 

IMi.ii (wlu'y) IH ,, ,, 

iMe.it . ... r>4 Ibh. « 

Kire\soo(l f)] ,, i, 

d’hc cost of this dietary Jin iMio was ii2 rupees per year an 
IS now about donblo that ainouut. It repre.seiits we imagine 
the common .st.indard of living iiiiioug.st the jicople of the 
l’uij).ib, but witliout lu.Mirie.s of any kind. 


In looking over these returns it is not the variety, but the 
sameness of the food which is the prominent fact in so vast a 
e(»ntinent, eompiising nationalities so distinct, and so fur apart 
in all other re.specLs. The food of the Ihmjabee is subtantially 
the sumo as that of the Beugalleo and the Madrassee. The 
cooking no doubt ditlers widch", but the food both in quantity 
and nature is the same. If wo add to these scales the simple 
luxuric.s oI goor, lobacco, and pan suparee, we embrace almost 
everything in .so fur as the luas^ies an; cuncorned. The garden 
•nltivatioii of India belongs chiefly to the well-to-do classes and 


the Sindh jailf, the diet is ti 

1 a little more 

follow:-'; 

l?ieo 

24 ()/, 

Att.'ili 'vvlu'at 

48 „ 

Biijico 

48 „ 

.liOMireo’ 

168 f,/ 

1 'li.ill 

12 „ 

\ 

ts „ 

( cndiiijout'' . ... 


'r.iiiuiimd, or Ivok'mi 

I.J,, 

( Iliro 

4j „ 

Uli.ii (\vlic\\ ) 

70 „ 

MuLtmi 

1(3 „ 

... ... ... 



S \hy 


and 


We lia\c here u mixed diet of rice and dry grains, but neither 
t>ugur, tulMcco, betel, or pun, the common luxuries <*f India uve 
Ibiind in the scale, bul it represents othcrwi.se, we imagiiio, the 
full ordinary dii'f (d'lm adult man tlirougliout Simlli. 

In the Ihuiibav j.nU, (Ratnughori’y) the .si-alo is follow.''. 

liici . 72 oz. 

Altiili .. . .Wlirat ... 48 
Bnju’o . . 48 

l»i;i <»/. jK-r week 

hli.il] ;tjid I Ininiia) , .‘io ,, ,, 

\ (•; » (jibk'. . 5() 

< '<.iiiluiioiit' (< I 11 II 1 C 8 , gill Ilf, &c.) . ‘.V, ,, ,, 

K'^kiiiii .... . . 3^ ,, ,, 

I ‘I ‘ t 1 *1 1 . . . .. . ,, ,, 

Fish (miuiN lariftifs) 13 ,, ,, 

Mutton, liJilk, or ^huo... 5 1 , 

^,;it 3.t „ 

J‘llf\Noi(i| It* /Ihs. ,, 


Although .still marked liy the .same ab.seiico of small luxurio.s’ 
we believe wo have here a .somewhat favorable irqu’esentaliun of 
the ordinary food of the people. The cost of tliis diet 111 1868 
w.is Us. '4()‘'4o7 per bead, the prices of all the necc.s.saries of life 
being con.siderably higher in Western India th<in on tliis side, 
'fho jail stvitisties of the Central Provinces in re.speci of dietary 
are .so .slovenly as to bo all but incompreheii.sible, and present a 
eiirioiis contrast (o llio general excellence of all ollicial work 
reported ihercfroiu. As far as we cMii make out, the dietary 
seulo i.H a.s follows : 

Per Week. 


Altu. (vvheiil (lour) 140 o/. 


Dliiill 

Von'ctiiblou 
(rram (parohiMl) 

<_)il and Uhen 
Obiilic.'i, (/oiidinionts 
Salt 

Fire"ood . 


n ;; 

1” 

0 „ 
0 .. 


or 1(38 O'/,. UajrOC 
,, 1I5.S ,, Jowar. 

„ 140 ,, Kico. 

] 


; Rctui’us imecrtaii 


J 


he rich 

Thebo tlietary .scales of the various jails of India show llio cen- 
''Umption i»f cereals to be as follows : 


2^ ■ M’, Pr*n't nt'f f. Attali . . 

. 160 

ounces pci* \\cckl 


({ram and Dljall 

. 44 

1 1 

i t him! 1 

O.S . At tail 

. uo 

• . 


dram iind Dhall 

20 


.Uaih'HS 

Rice 

... Ls: 



Dhull 

20 

1 > 

Pf> 

Attah 

... 140 


Dhall ... . 

21 

r 


>. M. Attah 

108 

;* 

' » 


Dhall 

... 35 

/Ji a<j(tt 

Attah 

... 70 


RIcn . ... 

.. 84 

'T 


Dh.all 

. . 14 



This table contains the consuin})tion fjraitt alone, and if we 
e.sfiinatc 12 f)unco.s of attah to be eipiivahait to a [xwnd <»f 
grain, we sliall liml the average consumption to bo very nearly 
2 lbs. per [)risoncr per day, independently altogether of the 
allow'a)u;e of vegelablos, meat, bnttcr-railk, eondinients, &c. 
T! ic allowtiuco for Euro[H'an pri.soiicr.s in Bengal is : — 

Proud 1(38 0 / per week. 

112 

Vegolrddfs . . 112 

Or 3.J lbs of solid food per day without taking account of milk, 
ca, sugar, «Scc, Large as the allowance seems it is con.siderably 
below the dietary scale of other English jads. 

Ill ^rasrnauia the allowance of a prisoner is 19^. lbs. of flour, 
and lOi lbs. of iiiodt per week, or more than 4^ lbs. per day. 
In the Stilt inti cat Reporter which ac(;oin panics this i.saiie, wo 
have given n record of iatore.sting oxpciiiiioiit.s made in Bengal 
.some years ago, a.s to the quantity of food the peo[>lo will con- 
sume wdien they can do .so without thought of its cost. The 
Sparc diet of the Belgian miners has \ 'cii remarked i^upon, and 
yet we are tedd they eat 2 lbs, of hread a day and 1^ lbs. of vege- 
tables, besides other food. 

In estimating the average consumption of food grains in India 
aot 2 lbs, per heiul per day, and bixsing our calculations there- 
u for testing the accuracy of the agricultural returns of thee 
Provincc.s, it mii.st be remembered that wo made no allowance 
lor the consumption of grain by cattle, nor for the Surplus food 
which ill every ordinary year the harvest must be supposed 
to yield to re[doiiish the food stores of the country, 'and provide 
for the I 0 .SS which takes place from the constant destruction of 
large quantities tlirough tuildew and other causes. Our st&lO' 
ment was as follows: 


Wo doubt if thi.s clietaiy represents the ordinary .standing 
of living in the Central Provinces. We imagine it i.s some 
what below that fetiiiidard generally. 

T’he slatislc".'' of Ma<lras ore complete, and leave nothing to be 
•\i'.=^ivt'‘'l. 'rii“ scale is as folio w.s; — 


^ Official /it'capc. 
Jail curry powilcr 


oz* dr* 


Chillies 3 8 

Black popi>or ... 1 4 

C*oriazidcr tioeda 0 ^ 

'rurmerio 1 I 

Cummin Hccd .. 0 6 

Mubtard ncod*** 0 (3 

Vciidouni 0 
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Tho Central Provinceh not only grow all the foo<l4)onHntuod by their 
own ]x>pnlation^ but contrive to export about mauiulH of food 

in ordinary seasons* I’ho population of the Provinces is 9,000,000, and 
tho avorap^e consumption o^ food gi*ain per head will not be loan than 
2 lb«.. per day. A very simple calculation, therefore, snllices to shew 
that the harvest 7 /iwa 7 at all events rea< h 8,OOO,OO0.00O lbs. t»f food»- 
thus : 

People flfnfs. 

9,000,000 X *2 X 30.'; 0,570,000,000 

Add 1 /4 th for seed corn replncoil -- l,() 4 < 1 , 00 <h<^^ 

Add 1,000,000 maunds exi>ort 82,300,000 


The liarvosi must be 


8,292 000,000 


contract prices paid in Ibc Piinjul) in that year and the quanti- 
ties supplied were ; 

Quantity supplied. Rate Rupee. 

I* 


Mils. 



Mds. 1. 

e. 

.64,236 

28 

12 

8.3 

8 

9,297 

21 

14 

28 

.3 

9,2S>7 

29 

0 

7 

0 

3,16> 

2tJ 

» 

:.j 

12 

605 

34 



4 

1,413 

# 

26 

7f 

20 

9J 

33,927 

35 

10 

4 20 

6 


without any allowance for the consumption of cattle* Now tho total 
aoreago under cultivation with food grains in 1867-09 was, w'e are told : 

Acres* Produce, Harvest* 

Rice 2, .632, .321 x .670 - 1,466,136,180 

Wheat 3,313,677 x 40:; 1,342,030, 0.60 

Other grains. 4,197,661 x 440 — 1,816,907,040 

hb.s. 4,655,082,30*6 

The acreage under grain was well a'icortaina<l, and if the produce of 
1867-68 was no more than what is recorded, whence did tho Provinces 
get their surplus 3,600,000,000 lbs. of food from f 


Wheat, 2n<l ijuality 

Dhall 

Meat, free of l)ono and fat 

Parclioil m’am 

(llieo 

^alt ••• ... I ■ . 

Condiments, (one Rupee for 448] 
priMouers) 

Vegetables (supplied from jail] 
garden 


Now at Ihcso rates — which have since been nearly doubled — 
the cost per heail was lls. 22-0-0. 

Tlie a-vernge nett cost of each ^msoner in the jails of the 
North West Provinces during the year 18G3, after deilucting a 
consideivahlo profit made by their labour wa.s ; 

Rh. a. p. 

Tn tho Central Jails 4rt 1 9 per head* 

„ Divisional .1 ails 66 10 0 ,, 

,, Distriot .Tail 54 13 6 ,, 

Ami tlie average contract prices of the foocl .supplied through- 
out the year was : 


We are unable, upon the most careful review of thi.s passage 
to modify it in the least. If it errs at till, we are persuaded that 
it does HO on the side of moderation. Making every allowance 
for children, we are still of the opinion that unleHs the harvest 
of tho Central Provinces amount to 2 lbs. per head of 
population with a surplus for seed corn and export, tho food 
reserves would be drawn iq)on steadily every year- In a country 
where grain is plentiful, tlie cattle arc largely fed thereon. There 
ispiobably no province of India, in which milch kine are not 
so fed. The goat will not give its milk without inutli, or orrid, 
and if wo were to draw out tho estimate in detail, it would be 
easy to slicw that our rough calculation of 2 lbs. per head per 
^ djyr is reasonable in the extreme. AVc have no dt‘siro for a 
controversial victory; but it is plainly important to .apply a sim. 
pic and efficient test to the returns of our settlement officers. 

These jail returns thrcAv considerable light upon the cost of 
food in India of late years. The Ptoneor tliinks that eigftt 
rupees per licad may be a.ssiimed to be tho cn.st of tho annual 
food of the pojiulation ; and upon this assumption estimates the 
gross annual value of the grain crop of the North West Provinces 
at about ,i‘25,000,()00 sterling. The Indian. Daily Damnincr thinks 
this too low, and believes “ tlie value of the food consumed an- 
“ niially by each member of tlie populatiou* to bo ton rather 
“ thiin eight rupees ” 

That both estimates are too low is shewn o()nclu.sivoly by 
the jail returns of the country. Our j)i'isous are supplied 
with food ill immense quantities under contract, and it is only 
reasonable to believe that the actual co.st per head in Uiescciv- 
cumstances IS below that of the private cousunmr, the profit-s 
of the retail dealer being engi’ossed by the gaol. But what do 
these accounts .shew ? In.steatl of 8 rupees or 10 ru]>ees ])er 
head, they shew the cost, at a period long anloccdeiit to the late 
rise in prices through .successive years of dronglil, to have bcoji 
as follows : 


Cost of food head />cr A nnnm* 


Punjab Jails 

i8(;5 

Rs. 21 

16 

u 

N. W. Provinces 


21 

1 

6 

Bengal 


27 

1 

4 

Bombay 


40 

4 

7 

Madras 

1868 

49 

2 

4 


Wheat Hour 16.j scera por nipoo. 

Dhall Ill 

Parched Gram 16.t ,, ,, 

In view of these stati.stics taken at tim Pioneer'^ own doors 
what becomes of its estimate of 8 rupee.s por head per year i It 
must plainly he trebled. 

Our contcmjiorary must now, wo think, -sec liow greatly mis- 
taken was its estim.'ite of 4th .Tune last of the annual Imrvest of 
N. W Province.^. “Our calcuhition,’^ its.ivs “ staiuls thus • 

Food of 30,000,000 por^plo C25,000,000 

Clothing of Ditto „ 1,^X)0,000 

Forage crops, Garden 8tutf, and Exports... . ,, 3,000,0<X) 

8cecl for the next crop ,, ‘-,600,000 

.031.500,000 •• 

I'^pon tins really absurd estimate* the land revenue of (he Pro- 
\iijce.s Ava.s doclartsl to .aniounl (<> one-seventJi of the gj‘<jss 
]>roduce t)f the land TIn‘ co.st per lusid of popul.ilion in (he 
North West Province for the last two yeans c.-iiinot Iiave been 
|esH than 25 to 30 rupees. Less than that would jiot h.iv'e kept soul 
^nd body together, while there has simiiltaiieou.sly been .‘ui 
export of produce many millions in excess of our contemporary’s 
estimate. Let the substitute :he folio vving figures for 
its own estimates, and it will be nearer the jiiark a good ileal : 


Food 30,000,000 of people (c; 20 I?R. 4:60,00(),0n0 

.Seed corn l-7th of total crop of ^70,000,000 ,, 10,000,000 

Clothing 2 Rs. per head of popul.atiou ,, 6,000,000 

Forago, Pasture .and Garden * 8.000,000 

Inditfo^ f<iUfar,, Cot fun k other Expoi*tfj 8,0(0,0(M) 


.t:9 1,000,000 

We have estimated tho clothing here at a low figure f«>r 
a tempemte eliniate like the N, W. Provinces. Instead of the 
land revenue of tlie Provinces being one-seventh of (lie gros.s 
produce of the soil, we .are reasonably convinced Hint it is not 
one-twentieth, as we have repe.atedly affinnod. 

Wo have assumed tho exports of (ho N. W. Provinces to 
amount to -^8,(X)0,000, a surplus industry of about riipee.s per 
head of )>opulation. We should think they must bo more, bn I 
have no means of ascertaining the fact. All the statistical n*- 
tnriiH of theso Provinces that we have seen are slovenly in the 
extreme. Traveancore exiiorts are G rupees ])ei- head. The ave- 
rage of all India 2^. 


The Pioneer bases its calculations upon a repudiation of 
‘‘ prices now current as ^bnormaP* and assumes that “ 20 
■eers per rupee may be taken as fair. This would give some- 
thing over eight nipees as the value of the annual food of the 
population per head.” Wlmt has our contemporary to say to the 
fact that with wheat nt .33 seers* instead of 20, jier rupei*, the 
e«Mt in (he Punjab jail? w.as -j-2 rupees j>er licad in 1^(15 I Tlie 


A HINT TO OUDII. 

The wrong done to the rest of Tn<lia by the Land Settlement 
of the Central Provinces, receives a curious illustration in the 
traile statistics of the Provinors, jis summ:n i/cd at page 05 of the 
Admini.str;dion Report TD' jn-f pnMi^lusl Piahi .1 
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normal cnmlilioii uf a liutiou’a imiK its will always 

exceed rspoi't-i, and the reaaun in too niimifcst to be dwelt 
ii])(iji. Now till* Ahitistio.s uf tin' Iradc of Iiidiii shew this ‘^oiieral 
Older of tilings to be reversed Instead of <mr imports exceeding 
our cxpoii.‘j, they fall sliort ofilieiu hy many millions hieiUnga 
yen*, the doheit hein;^ (ncosioncd by the li-ibute which the 
eomdry pays as the costoi foreign iiile Now this deficit should 
fall upon (‘Very provinc** (d'tla* lOMiitrv in [irijportion to its ro- 
Hoiirces and il^ jHipolation Tnl the Central Provinces eon- 
tribui.e notlnng to it. Tlu‘ iirep(»stti»)us terms upon which the 
land has bi eii let therein for HO \ ear.s to come, have given these 
Provineos an immunity from all contribution to the Home 
charges and tf) the exi^nscs of the Imperial Govcmnicnt. The 
trade statistics of the Pi ovinces place the f.ict in a very strik- 
ing light. Tims while the imp(»rta of every other province fall 
short of their exp(»its, wo have hero tlie normal condition of 
things nndistnrhed. 

rmpc.rt*^ lHtlT70 £ -I, OPH 222 

J‘!\poit‘' ,, .... H, ()riS,2-IH 

Pvolit it l,()27,t‘75> 

While every other provinee of Indi.i has to p.irt with more than 
it gets haek, the (Jt ntral Pi*o\ li.ei's, contrihuling n<)thiiig to the 
ehargt's of the Iniperi.d or Home fhivernment, <‘ngro.ss the whole 
fruits of their indii.di'v to thnns« 1\ Thii< aU tlte revenue 
r.iised in the fVntr.d I’rovinees is .sj.eiit within them, and a 
eoii.sideral le anioniit of tlieta\(s coiitrihiited by other provinces. 
The injustice i.s overwliobuing, and to rrmiedy it we should send 
h^irllichard Toniph* hack to the Province's to raise another 
million of I’l'veniie tlu'rofroni in tlio best way he <-an devise. 
We mny illudi'ate the wrong tliat, has been done in anollier 
way. Tlie tolid ..iiMiUnt of Hm' reveiiiirs lai^id in the Central 
Vvtoinces Irom lN;Mi2 dow" to 1 S(.H-l.s(i!) was as folio w’s : 

Hon mh ('(n/l'tH < '<. 

... »: 

... , 

S< -I, 

... ,, 

,, 

l,<)r>2,:V.7 

... \ur.,rA-.i 

I c; I,":.'. L7.Mi,<T)f 


The (oliil ;iiii'»uiif spent u itliin tlir rio\ iiue. , ilin’iiig tin* .same 
period lb I ei\ il < liaig,» ;ind pul-li( Wort,*< w.im 


ISllI'S f. ... ... a. 

. C .319.77(1 



. . 627,;: Dt 


1 ,,, 

1 Kill (.5 

.. r'i2/. ’s 

. S 18,027 



. ,, S1X,1?,9 


i8(.6-r:7 

. V 


1867-6^ * 

.. ,,1.014,175 


ISl’.N 6'.' 



Thus all the taxes riilsed w'ithin tlio 

Pinvihces in 

the last eight 


years bavc been .spent wdthin tl'c iu upon public wmrks (not 
including rnilwass’i ;md ci\il ( liariss ah iie, while they have been 
enriched by a very eon.siderablo military oxpemliturc therein 
out of taxes raised in other pi’o\iiu ofl, and have contribiitcci 
nothing wliatever either to tlicliahilities of the Imperial (roverii- 
nient or the Home treasurj'. And the w'orking of thi.s injustice 
is .shewn cleai-l}^ in the Trade st.iti.stics of the Provinces, the 
import .s exceeding the exi'orts hy a million sterling a year. 

Now' w'e f k whether this is to la.st for ti c next .SO years ? 
While every ol h( r pro\ iuee of India is hits ding freely for the 
Imperial and 1 1 oiii(3 charges, t ho Central Provinces enjoy com- 
ploto oxernpli(.n from all contributions thereto. Without the 
slightest idea of wliat he w’as leally doing in Fctlleng the land 
revenue at a (luit-rent, Pir Rirhard Tirai>lu has contrived 
thereby to impoto upon the re.st of India the shar^ of the 
tribute they should yield to tlje Imperial Treasury and the Home 
(lovernment. The gioat n proaeh of all tkis is that it i.s done 
nnintrlligciiily, without iiisigll. Tier- wrs no intentional iii- 
juKticf in tin- iM.itUr, but ( onn I* f l»;indfie"s to the efi'ect o' 


I m;: fix 
IV :: r.i 
ISfll f'*i 
I K f^fl 
iSfM.f;;- 
isfir fis 
I‘fi‘ ';i 


what was being done. Turn now to Oiidh, the land of which 
was under settlement at the very hame time, and ( bserve the 
contrast it presents ; 


18«1.02 

l8<J2-rt3 

im-Gi 

l8fi7'fiH 


Total jRcvcnues, — Oiidh, 


£ l,2r>g,916 
„ l,223.fil7 

„ 1,237,763 
„ l,S13,(n^7 
„ 1,213,956 
„ ], 426, .502 
1,476,183 


.£10,829,630 


Now of this revenue the amount spent w’ithhi the Province for 


civil charges and public work.s 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1868.64 

J 864-65 

1865-66 

186667 

1867-68 

1868-69 


ivas but a.s follows : 


£ 

II 

n 

ii 

II 

»i 

i> 

I* 


710,649 

782,769 

694/454 

696,647 

607,916 

677,619 

740,921 

773,151 


£6,684 ,116 


Thus while the Central Provinces are keeping within their owm 
borders all the revenues (taxes) raised therein, Oudh i.s retaining 
barely half tho amount of itstaxes, and is contributing 70 lacks 
a 3 "ear of the fruits of its industry to the Imperial Treasuiy. The 
Province has been drained of £5,000,000 sterling for tliis pur- 
po.se within the last eight years. The injustice i.s so glaring and 
.so manifest when once pointeil out, that a reiiieily ought to ho 
found for it instantlj'. Where is the justice of ex.ncting from 
the people of Oudh this heavy tribute, while the Contral Pro- 
vinces contribute nothing ! Tho truth is that our finance is al^ 
a chaos at present. Tho facts w^c point out are simply dis- 
closures wdiich evidence how absolute is the necessity of close 
study of the economic facts of every province by Itself separately. 

CJonceivo the exi itement W'hich a disclosure of this order would 

make in a representative assembly wlicre deputies from Oudli 

w'ore sitting .side by side with othens from tho r’ontrul Priivinei,^. 

AVe look in \airi in the “ Budget’' staieinonts of Indian finance 
.... ^ 
for any breadth of viciv, or evidence of iihsight into tho true state 

matters. The general Income. Tax whicli the country 
groans under, ought plainly to have been clapped as a special 
loc.'il blister in .some sliape or other ii[)on the (Viitral Provinces, 
.:‘auso it is there that the deficit arises. This fact i.s as e.lear 
i the noon-day .sun. Put w'ho can expect Sir Piehard Temple 
to undo his own work in this cruel way i And ^'ct undoi.e it wil^ 
liave to ho, for everything unjust in this world, mu.st take the 
late which Go<l has appointed it. The tnith i.s that there ought 
to be an economic Committee or Council, always sitting in 
Calcutta at tlie Viceroy’s elbow, whose duty it would bo to do 
w’hat w'c . 0*0 imperfectly attempting, to make the State awari' 
of the conditions of Indian finance and the inimcious problems it 
presents. AATi trust that the hint wo have given in iliis 
Eirticlo to the Government of Oudh ,vill not be tliipwn away. It 
‘s surely its husincs.s to insi.st upon this state of matter.y being 
known and terminated. 


SIGNING BILLS OP LADING IN AI)VAN(.’E. 


The .sentence of three years* rigorous im])risonniont** passed 
by' the Iliglj Court of Bombay at the la.st Criminal Sessions upon 
one of the Native Ju.stices of that island, for obtaining money 
from Messrs Finlay, Scott and CvO,, upon tho hypothecation* of 
document. s professing to rei>rescnt Cotton that was really not 
inoxietonce, is open, we think, to objection from the peculiar cir- 
cumstaucoK of the case. Had Mr Kursondass Madhavadass, the 
native gentleman in question, been a mere swindler, or Lis 
ofFeiice an intentional act of fraud, the sentence would have been 
just and proper. But Mr. Kursondass, within the knowledge of 
every man in tho i.sland, within the knowledge of tho Judge 
himself who passed sentence upon him, is vot a .swindler. Al- 
though comparatively young, helms been one of the most influ- 
ential men in the native community for some 3 «*ap.’., rind has 
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been so conspicuous for disinterestedness, purity, and modesty 
and so earnest and -eclf-forgetful in his efforts to promote every 
thing that is good and to discredit every thing that is evil 
ill tlio community, that the ignoring of it all on the par 
of the Court lays wo think it.s judgment open to rornark. Tin 
line taken by the Counsel for the tlefcnre, moreover, in n'fusing 
to plead anythingjii mitigation of wliat ]\fr. Ivursondass ]»ai 
done, and tiio total silence maintained as to the facts of his 
past life, surely imposed upon the Court the duty o: 
reviewing wliat Counsel had left to make its own silent 
appeal thereto^ judgo was unequal to the occasion ; 

and lost *onc» of those opportunities which now and 
again occur to our judges of throwing a breakwater across the 
tide of unhallowed custom, and of awakening the conscienco.s oi 
mercantile men to the fact, that much that is douo and aIlowc( 
in business, oven by respectable firms, crosses tho narrow border 
line of uprightness. Tho judge had before him a man greatly 
and deservedly respected, a Fellow of the Univerity, one of Her 
Majesty’s Justices of tho Peace, and this man disgraced 
and ruined by having availed himself when in dij/icuUica, ot 
an evil practice that prevails, \\e are assured, in every 
port of the world, a practice that commercial men resoit to 
withoiR.t tke remotest intention of fraud, and which is so con- 
venient in itself and so firmly seated ^iii usage, that it is cer- 
tain to die hard— if ever it die ut all. Tho testimony of ship- 
masters is uniform as to the lU’cvalence of this custom of sign- 
ing Bills of Lading, before tlic goods they profess to represent 
are onboard. They tell us that the utmost pressure is put 
upon them in every port of the world to sign such bills. The 
practice is not confined to Bombay, but is universal : and tho 
shipmaster who refused under all eircuinstaiices to sign such 
bills, would simply find Jiimself without a ship to eominauil. 
Whenever there is diflieulty in getting freiglit, the master is 
required to boas complaisant as the agent thinks necessary, and 
if framUilonl intention is to be inferred from tho simple fact of 
getting a sliipinaslor to sign such bills, then half tho mercantile 
firms in a body would liave to go to tho bar. Kur 

^ sondass’s errtu’ was, lliat he was iloing tluit in di/JiadCics^ which 
in such eircum.stances ho ought ikjvit to Jiave done at all. We 
do not siipposo that any person in Bombay, not even the jntlge 
himsoll', beli<‘Vcs that ho inlcjn/ed to defraud Messrs. Finlay, 
JScott and Co. wlieii ho placed these lulls of lading in their 
hands, lie honeslJy intendtjd to ship the cotton, butihedis- 
closure of tho I i/rorrt frauds, and tho iiioident.il mention of his 
own name in connection with tho cotton shippe«l in that 
vessel, destroyed his credit, and therewith tlie possibility of tlic 
fincmcimj upon which lie was relying to uiako the shipmenf. 

This practice of -signing bills of lading in nMvaiice has been 
no doubt constantly resorted to for years as part of that loose 
system, which in modern mercantile phrase goes by the name 
of “ financing.” — Now financinf/ is safe enough for tho capi- 
talist ; but for a firm whose existence depends upon its credit, 
JinaiK'ing simply moans walking upon a v<dcaiK>. Mr 
KursoMdass* was engaged in tho business of audit, 

has betrayed him to disgrace and ruin. So common hi the prac- 
tice we arc told of signing bilte of lading in advance that the 
circumstances take the caso, as it seems to us, altogethor 
out of tho category of framl. Tliero was fraud without any 
really fraudulent intent, and in view of this fact what ought tho 
Benteiice to liavo been i Certainly not three yeai's^ imprison- 
ment with labour. The only ottcct of such a sentence is to 
excite sympathy for its subject. 

• Had Mr. Justice Green availed himself of the opportunity 
to deala heavy blow and discouragement at the evil practice 
which had betrayed tho man, the really good man, before him 
into so dreadful a position, he would liavo done better for 
society— and Mai is tho final purpose of all judgement— than by 
passing the exceptionally- severe sentence he did upon Mr, Kur- 
■onda*s. We can hardly understand how the Court could pass a 
lentence of this weight upon an offence in mitigation of which so 
much was to be suggested. Tho jury had rccominoudcd the pri- 
Roner to mercy. They ffdt instinctively the difference luftwcon in- 
tention, il .11 hontMf V an? Ilie iM'tr.'V.d inlo criino of ;i in:ili wlio.Si- j 


iiaturo they knew it was to shrink therefrom iu every form. Mr. 
Justice Green had a fair ooportunity of bringing doubtful mer- 
cantile usages under review, and of strengthening the hands of 
honojMble linns who only roipiire to discern clearly what is 
right to inuko it their inwariable rule of coikUioC. So important 
aif the fav^-iliticM which the practice of signing IhlU of La«ling iu 
advance confers upon tho nicivhanl, that the community is 
greatly interested in ascertaining how far tho practi(*o is p(*r- 
missible, if .it all. We may bo vejy sure that the sentence 
upon Mr. Knrsond.xss will not stop it. The most common form 
of it, we believe, is for tho slupiiiJjster to sign when tho greater 
part of tho goods arc oq board, or iu course of shipment. Even 
ill this case, it is easy to conceive of an accident preventing the 
completion of tho shipment, wliilo it would bo monstrous to in* 
for fraud when every material circiunstanco of the case is incon- 
sistent with the -supposition. Tho Court might liavo done the 
community great serviee, by jioiiiting out authoritatively where 
the lino was to bo drawn between what was pormis-sible, and 
what was not. It -seems to us that in such oases tho rule for 
observance, should bo t/o' simplicity of truths — an open state- 
ment of what tho facts really arc. If tho Captain sign for 
1,000 bales when 800 bales only are on board, then let tho Bill 
of Lading hear tho fact upon its face, and say that tho Captain 
has signed for a thousand bales under the guarantee of Messrs. 
Finlay, Hcott & Co. that tho shipment will bo comploted. Tlu^ 
document will suit tho Banks just as well in this sliapc as in tho 
perfect form to bo supplied afterwards. AVoro such a course 
adopted, tho giving a clean Bill of Lading when tho goods were 
not on board, might be very justly ruled to bo fraud. AVc pity 
Mr. Kursondass and should lx* glad to see a petition for tlio re- 
consideration of tho sentence. Jt. seems tons that sinijdo im- 
prisonment for a year wt)iild under tho circumstances of tho 
c.ise liave met the ri*inurements ufju.sticc fully. 

THE PEHMANENT SETTTiEMENT-ONCJE MORE. 

AVk pointed out in our last issue with as ninch force .as wo 
could command, tluit there i-s ab.solutcly no excuse for our tniu- 
pering with Hie L.tiid ReviMiue. AVheiiLonl Cornwallis inado his 
luifortuiiate .settlement, the distrc.ss of the country was .so groat 

at he w.Ls Jujvod to do .something; jind it is this eoiisidera- 
tioii that makes n.s do.d leniently with Jii.s error. Bengal wa.s 
lelajising into jungle, and the circumstances of the time 
li'ere .so emergent, that we are compcllccl to condone .aii error 
made under .severe pressure from outside. But what excuse 
can be jdeadod for tho statesmon of onr time, who are moved by 
a mere morbid desire to bimloing fiomething, when the pro-spe- 
rity of tlie land bid.s us l>e at lust and do nothing. \W* ask once 
uore— AVho wants a permanent .settlement of the land revenue ? 
Not the peoidu certainly. The proposal eome» fiom a knot of 
doctrin.aires inside the machinery of the St.ato itself. Tho 
permanent settlement mania i.s a purely official disease, con- 
fined in tho main to the Bengal Civil Service. It is now gene- 
rally admitted that had we adopted the original proposal of this 
school wo should have committed ourselves to an irreparable 
irrur, but tho malady still prevails, having assumed the milder 
form of ii permanent sottlouient in corn. As surely as Lord 
Mayo lives, if he give effect to the counsels of this .school, bis 
idmini.st ration will bo fatal to the future well-being of the 
country. Other nations enter upon revolutionary courso.s only 
when nothing else is left to them. Rt* are to subvert th<^ very 
bc.st and wisest fiscal system a nation can po.sses.s, not becau.se 
bho pe 0 j)le have gone mad, but because official men around tho 
Viceroy are so. Tlio whole .school should be sent out of tho 
•ouiitry on sick leave. For thoy really erre sick. No really 
loiind brain in the country can entertain tlio delusion of the 
Temple school, that wo may settle once for all the .amount 
wo are to get as revenue from the laral, and safely tru.st 
.o tho increment of .something else” for the growing exj-ieuses 
3f tho State, The revolution proposed to us .simply moans the 
abandonment of the very best fiscal system a people can pos.ses.M, 
r .sonic other ly.stcm th.at .at tho he.'^t will not bn h.df bo good. 

'\ ponnanoiit 'joH I fim'iit of tlic Imd i\'NTnn*\ wli' Ha v in nioiu^y 
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or ill com, luodiis a total ^.ub version of I lie fiiudauienlal priiici 
pies of Jiulion t*^)veniincni Hclo]ii<icl by the great statesmen 
M'lio nilt\l liidja iinclor the (.Vrnpany. “ It is tbo sacrifice of the 
“ one fciiigle oppuitiiiiity left in the world of cany iiig out in prac 
*Hice tlie e.s.scntial princijde of political economy in the niaintcn- 
‘‘anceofa eonmmnity witliciiliie justice and without waste 

From tho first hour when the philosophy of administration ha,*- 
‘•been understood, it has been admittcil that the true source ot 
‘•state revenue is the land, and the nnt} sound policy is to pre- 

serve the land as the [iroperty “f the Stall*, The land is the one 
“ siHjcies of property which necessarily and perdurably increases 
‘*in value by the mere giowth of .society, and which can there- 
“ fore be charged with the support of the State, precluding all 
“ burdens ujion indixiduals, and precisely adapting itself to the 
“demands upon it. The misfortune of all the Western King- 
** donifl of the w'orld has lieeii, that this discovery ivaa not elearly 
“ made till the praetieal application it had become impossible, 
“ through the appropriation of Hr- soil as private property ; and 
“when India came into the hands of our fathor.s, they found 
“themselves in posse.ssion of the one opportunity left in tho world 
“for eiirryipg on govorument without taxation, and without tlie 
“ necessity for ever instituting ta.ves.'* 

ALIKNATIOX OF WASTK LAXD8. 

The (h)vernment of the Central Province.s has, we observe, 
stopped all further sales of Wiuste Land in the Province.s pending 
the result of a reference on the subject to the Coverument of 
India. The improvidence of these sales is at last beginning ti 
be recognized. The Commissioner c3Lpre.saes himself upon the 
subject in the Ailininistndion iJeport for 18611-70 just issued, as 
follows : That these waste lands are in many parts very 

“valuable can admit of iio doubt, and year by year, as Uio couu- 
“ try is opGued up, and us tlie lines of railway ereatc a large 
“demand for timber and fuel, thi^ importance of tho Covenmeut 
“wastes will iuevease. T'he huge areas wliicli exi.st contain 
“ mueh valuable laud winch has never been sur\«‘yed, and hut 
“cursorily visited by aiiN f'l)i<crs, and the polic\ »)f alienating 
“ for a trifling sum lands which nia\ prove of imuK'U.so value, 
“ is 80 very quostioiiablo that it is in eontemplation to place, fur- 
“ ther restrictions on the selections for sale of wliat are termed 
“ waste lands.*’ 

lu tliese Provinces alone, Ibc ai’c.i of cultivable land stili 
unappropriated, cither by sale or grant on elrarance leasi-.s, 
amounts to i),;h‘U),206 acres Now this property was being alie- 
nated from the State by tens of Uioioand.s of acres for -OV/. per 
acre, with a pledge never to impo.^o aland tax thereon. And 
yet nothing i.s clearer to the student of Indian fmance than 
that it is “to thf State rights in these laud.s that we must 
look for meeting the future neee.ssities of the trea.sury. The 
hot-hed process of forcing them into private hand.s, ha.s for- 
tunattdy boon aiTe.sted before much mischief has been done. It 
docs not seem to be generally known tliat this alienation of the 
Waste Lauds of tho country w^as being carried through in the 
teeth of a consensus of opiniun in tlie Home Prc.s.s. The State is 
at last happily U'ginning to perceive wh.it has been clear enough 
to economiat.s from the fir.st We .shall not weary our r(‘a<lerB 
with a string of English authorities upon the subject, but think 
it desirable to reproduce wli.at the Daily Nens wrote about 
it in 1662. 

“ There is no calculating the increase of tho value of land in 
•uch a country [India], a.s ])opulatioii thickens and arts anil in- 
dustry advance ; but what may Lo e.stimated is its ample 
sufficiency for the siipiiort of the State if it is i ctained, on al- 
most any terms, as tlie property of tlie State. The more tho 
country improves and the population increases, the less need 
there will be of taxes, if this property is not frittered away by 
ab.solute sale to individuals, who migl it prosper quite as well 
under wise a rrangemtMiis <!' Under the fund urn eiital ! 

theory of Indian (lovernment , we have .seen something of the 
process ; and what we have witnc.ssed whouhl enligliten u.s as to 
what to expect from fidelity to lu’inciplo. AVe have seen early 
inistakcH made ns to the rate of as.se.s.sjnant of the land ,* and 


have seen how the total laud revenue increased as the assess- 
ments were lowered, so that the greate.st moderation secured 
the largest revenue. We have witnessed also tho mistakes of 
one and another executive; which parted with this or that por- 
t-ion of land, and cut off for over so much of tho revenue of the 
State, compelling some sort of impost to make up for the 
sacrifice. Tho wi.sest .statesmen have remon.stmted again.st 
.such alienation, and have never ceased advising that the grants 
should be repurchased, w^hile it is .still }>o.s8ible. It may be a 
question for discussion how fiir those grants may; bo resumed on 
honourable terms ; but it ought to be no ^question among 
stRieameDj ami it can be 770716 emony sound political economutSy 
whether any more of this State property should bo allowed to 
pass out of its hand.s for ever. For the last nine months it has 
been a great perplexity to qualified ob.scrvcr.s not only how Lord 
< .‘anning could venture upon .such a revolutionary measiu'c as 
lii.s ordinance fur the absolute sale of waste lands, and the re- 
demption of the land tax, but what inducement could be strong 
enough to occasion so vast an innovation ? l^fr. Laing at Glas- 
gow ofieved an explanation ; but its levity and insufficiency ren- 
der it really incredible. He says that Lord Canning thought it 
would bo a good thing to introduce some variety in the di.speii- 
sation and management of property to the notice of tho people 
of India. For such an object this, and also, no doubt, to 
encourage an iminediato settlement, by gratifying the new 
speculators and coli)ni.sts, he surrendered so far the State rc- 
vemie for all time to come, and laid England under tho 
necessity of imposing taxes, at an ever-increa.sing rate, on a 
people more impracticable as tax-payers than any other in the 
Briti.^h Empire.” 

THE IMPERIAL GUARANTEE. 

Whatever view w'e may take of the Indian debt, whether 
\ve regard it as inequitably bound upon tho .shoulders of this 
country or as justly attached thereto, the economic • error we 
are committing in withholding tho Imperial guarantee tlicrofrom 
is manifest. The Fimmeierj an English journal conducted with 
great ability, states the case with prccLsion and force : 

“Nothing but timiility— a fueling originating in old-worlil ideas and 
traditions— iiiis prevonted tho direct guarantco of tho Hritiali Govern- 
inout from being iiui)ro.sBed oro now upon tho wholo of tho Indian 
Goromniont debt. It is a.s tliougli a nuin had two rstatos, managed by 
two difforent stowardt^. On tho ono estate, more immediately under 
his own oyo, ho raiso.s money at .'1| per cent., while on tho other ho 
raises money at 5 per cent. By more explicitly i>lodging his own liabi- 
lity, ho would ccrtninly bo able to borrow tho entire sum required at 
per cent., and in that oaau ho might, if he so chose, gradually pay off 
the entire amount tho mortgage on e.stato number two by meaiiH of 
tho 1| per oont. per annum intorost which he would thus save. His 
resent jiolicy in the matter is the less intelligible, because everybody 
nows that his liability is really as completely and inextricably pledged 
in tho one ca.-c as in tho other. Hut ho has a vague notion that, were 
he to adopt thv course here pointc<l out, and wore a pinch to aiiHe, he 
would not find it as easy as he docs now to raise money at 31 per cent, 
upon the first estate, on which he sets the tnoro store. But ho under* 
'utes his own credit.” 

While the Financit r thus boldly adopts all that haVe writ- 
ten upon this subject, other Eugli.sh authorities by their nibbling 
at the question shew plainly their cousciousnc.ss of tho error, 
that is being made. Mr. Laing hesitates to propose an Imperial 
guarantee for “ the national debt of India,’’ but would have it 
extended at once to the Guaranteed Railway Capital of the 
country 

‘There is a special capital which stands on a difforent footing from 
the national ileot of India, viz,— the guaranteed railway capital. 1. 
The amount is known to be limited. 2. It ia held oxchisivoly in Eng- 
land. It is held exchiaively to an object in which English commerce 

has a vital interest. 4. Tho liability ift slight, for it only exto ads to 
flrnaranteeincf a certain return in case tho traflio .should bo in.sufiioient 
>0 pay it. 

“ It is, 1 belicvo, probable, that these railwajrs, when finisliod, will 
earn on the average 4 per cent, or upwards on their cost and am morally 
certain that they will not earn loss than 2^ or 8 per cent. If, therefore, 
tho capital wore raised under a guarantee of 4 per cent, the liability un*. 
der that guarantee could not well exceed 1,000,000 a year, and in all 
probability, would bo much Iobb. 

Now the risk to England . of endorsing tho guarantee of the Indian 
Govornmout to this extent would be practically nothing. The fl nances 
of India are on the soundest possible footing, With a gross revenue of 
4.3,000,000/, which is rapidly increasing, the interest of tho debt is not one 
seventh of the income, while that of England Is two-fifths. England has 
no roserve, and barely meets the nooessaiy^ fixpenst.s by the taxes of the 
3 'ear. India invests annually opt of surplus revenue, at lea.'«t 2,000 000/. 
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in raprodaotiyo public works. England hai no cash balance bojond 
what 1b required to carry on current bu8ine.s8 ; India hits a rosorvo of 
at least 5,000,000/. in hoj-d cash in her treasury. The risks, tliorefore, t-o 
England of endorsing a guarantee by the Indian (lovernmcnt to make up 
in case of deficient traffic a sum of, at the outside, not above 1.000,000/. 
a year to the subacribera of railway capital, who, bo it recollected, are 
all English, is practically no risk at all/’ 

Mr. Laing has never pronounced extending the 

Imperial Guarantee to the whole debt, so far ns we ivnioniher, 
while almost every line of this extract in favor of I ho Ilailwiiy 
Debt applies to the National Debt The 

Ecoiiomisty which by some curious accident is almost never 
right in its views upon economic subjects connected with India, 
has opposed t^P guarantee ever since Mr. Wilson pronounced 
against it. Iii*a recent issue, however, our contemporary \vhen 
commenting upon Lord Granville’s offer of the Imperial guaran- 
tee to a loan fbr New Zealand, let fall a sentence or two which 
seem to indicate a relenting mood upon the subject : 

“ Without attempting to lay down any general rule on the subject, wo 
oonfeas we do not sec the force of the objections commonly urged 
against this policy [Imperial gauraotoo]. The risk in the case of any 
progressive colony — and all our colonics arc progressive is almost 
unaginary, and the value of the guarantee is very substantial. A 
duvemment which prt'>poBes to lend indefinite sums of money to Irish 
peasiints of less than doubtful solvency, ought not to fool much difficulty 
m justifying a mere guarantee to the loan of a thoroughly solvent colony. 
It would bo difficult to find an instance in wlilch any such giiarautoo has 
done a particle of injury to either party, while the pecuniary benefit to a 
colony of borrowing at S.J instoorl of 6 per cent, is tolerably obvious.*’ 

Now if such considerations as these are to influeiice the Govern- 
ment, they can be pleaded with ton-fold greater force in behalf 
of India tliau of New Zealand, for these reasons : (1). That the 
administration of Indian finance is completely in our own hands. 
(2). That no balance sheet in the world will boar a comparison 
in point of solvency, with that of India. 

The objections to the guarantee have lately been restated by 
the Daihj Nev's (London) in reply to an article upon the subject 
that appeared in our first number. After complimenting the 
Influtn Economist upon its ability, our contemporary proceeds 
as follows ; 

When the matter i'' looked into the objocfcionfi nre overwhelming, 
the immediate clTect would be to depreciate all English Hocurities by 
a virtual increase of tboir quantity. When we come to borrow ourselves 
we should liave to pay more, and might posaibly fool tlio tlilToroncc much 
I in any great transaction, liko the pnrcha.so of our own railways.’* 

It is odd that the writer should have placed in the fore-front 
of his array, an objection, the very opposite ci whicli was urged 
with great force a few years ago by financial authorities at 
home, cKjainst the system of improvident borrowing on Indian 
account The high rate of interrst paid by Indian Stock direct- 
ly tends to depress Consols. It la easier to blind statesmen 
and legislators, to the interests of the country, than investors 
to their own. The most marked feature of the liome money 
market throughout the Mutiny, when ludidj^ loans were con- 
.stantly being announced, was a steady decline of Consols, But 
a small poi^tion of our eight hundred millions of national debt 
comes, or can come, into the stock market. The Indian .stock, 
therefore,- though comparatively trifling in amount as weighed 
against the whole of the national debt, bears u considerable 
proportion to the mobile part of the latter ; and as capital na- 
turally ^eek.f the largest return, Indian securities were prefer- 
red. Sales of (.loneols had to Ijc forced by those who waiite<l 
to realise, and the result was a steady decline in the price of 
the English funds. As permanent investments for.'^ook Con- 
sols more and more, an increasing ^woportion ot that stock 
Wft.s practically mobilised, and fell into the hands of temporary 
holders, who would throw it upon the market at the first m*>mon- 
tary crisis. 

If English stateanflifn had wished to depreciate Consols and 
ko prevent any future Chancellor of the Exchequer from bor- 
rowing at *1 per cent., what more oftectual method could they 
take than borrowing on account of India at 5 per cent., whil® 
giving to the lenders the same facilities for securing their divi- 
dends as those possessed by the holders of Consols, and vir- 
tually the very same giiaraintec f 

The blunder was severely commented upon nt the time by an 
English writer who said : “It would be a woful day to British 
“ credit if our national rulers were ever to attempt to repudiate 
“ these Tinli.m h'uns, on the pica tli:it the Tinlinn revenue was 


unable to jmy the interest upon thotu ; and if they arc 
“ perfectly safe, then oiv Financial Minister by giving them the 
j ‘‘ proper benefit of British credit, mighty have obtained the 
j “ money at or near 15 per cent. instOiad of o, and by so iloiiig /mn 

upkrld the cabtii of ComolSy and economised the national cx- 
** penditure.’* 

The second of those ** overwhelming objections ' is stateil ns 
follow.s : 

Xoi* it tnio that wo ^ivo .any of giuirimt.'o now. Even if wo 
.should have to do soinotliing for Indian eroditors, on a iliKaHlor hehillin}' 
tho (Government, wo should clenrly j^aiii by makiiijif a ^nini thou .i‘<t .< 
comius>iiuRe, and not havinir to in virtuo of a distun t ohltg.-uinu, 

tlio whole burden of tho dcd»t.*’ 

The writer can hardly have reflected upon tho position. Day 
by day tho Indian stockholder is becoming more and more aware 
of tho iibsoluto guarantee which he h<ilds. lie porooivos that 
every million added to tho Indian debt, every million of l aig- 
lish capital invc.sted in Indiii, is a material guarantee that India 
shall be retained, public claims met, and his own dividends en- 
sured, by the whole power of England. He knows that to save 
tho sacrifice of her children’s property in India, and of tboir 
claims on the Indian revenue, England would, at a push, spoinl 
1300 millions on another war. He begins to see, in fine, that his 
oAvn stock, by whatever name it may be called, is secured liy the 
same guarantee as Consols , — the national iwi^tenre of Emjhmd, 
This exjdains how it is that successive additions to tlio Indian 
debt have not impaired the value of Indian securities, 'ren mil- 
lions of English capital might be abandoned by tho English (b> 
vernment ; with one hundred millions this becomes diflionlt ; 
with five hundred millions impossible. 

So rcaHs England’s responsibility for the debt, that she is 
prepared to spend its amount ten times over, rather than ndin- 
quish tho sovereignty of the country ; and it is impossiblo to 
conceive a contingency in which that debt will be abandoneil 
that does not involve tho bankruptcy and overthrow of Eng- 
laiul herself. In thi.s position the imperial credit is alnMdy 
as suhstantialln pledged to tho payment of the Indian debt as to 
tbe debt of England. 

The i>o.sition, then, is this, that England is igiioranllv iucur- 
ring a debt wliich she rails Indian, but for wliidi .slu* hcr-M lf is 
liable, at to 2 j>ej‘ cent, higher interest than .'^lie iiecil |ja\. (t 
is true that she looks to the Indian treasury to meet this intercsi 
annually, but, iiltinialely liable for every riijiee fliereof, .she is as 
much iutere.stod as we are in reducing that interest to a 
^liniiniim. The whole of tho Kailway debt of India and five- 
sixths <if the national debt, are owing to English capitalists, 
the guarantee therefore would simply sjnead tho risk of its 
eventual lo.ss over the general English public. Let the reflective 
s;iV, whether in the event of the iiiHolveucy of this counti-y, or of 
its being wrested from our dominion, it woubl not be better 
for the loss to be spread over tho general eomyuinily .at home 
than for ruin to overtake the small class of creditoi's. It is clear 
that the loss of wealth would he the same in bt>lli 

cases, but it would be intensified in the one h\ an enormous 
aiuoiint of individual suffering. Can the op^ionep.tK of the 
guarantee furnish any answer (o tliis statement ? 

The third and final one of these “ overwhelming’* ohjectious 
IS .stated as follow.^ : 

“ Rut most of all wo should oppogo tho guarantee as unneoo.'^sary, and 
posftibly injuriou8» to India The Indian CJovemmont would at once 
obtain tho present of a haiidsomo suiii, and liko most i) 0 ()ple with easily 
found money, would probably proceed to squander it. 'J’ho lavisli waste, 
instead of being chockod, would rather bo iinToasod ; tho stinuilii.s to 
improve the Oovornment estate and .study scientific taxutiou would bo 
loat ; England would bo burdened, but Indian finance very shortly would 
bo as hopeless as before. " 

By reducing the interest n]»oii the total Iiulian debt by 
£2,000, (XK) a year, we should place the Indian excliequer in circunt- 
taiices to borrow £70,(KX),000 sterling from the oapitali.'^t 
for investment in public works upon tlie .scale on which they are 
required, luxd this operation we are to understand shen.M be 
very “injurious” to India ! The great want of the limes i.s ii 
clear and courageous exposition in Parliament of onr true 
position, and of tlie financial relations wliioli subsist 
between the two oountries. In refirsing the Tmporinl gua- 
rantee, and repudiating the ne(’cs.sit \ nf bni imw inc*, 
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•tateamcn have. thenibelve« i)rofoiintUy iguoraut of the 

9eai circumstiiuces of this country ; iU ])rogre»8 ((ependu upon 
tlie explosion and cverthi*ow of Ijoth dogmas. Tlieir inain- 
tfnance will »‘<rectually arrest all rapid development of the 
•onntrv’s rcKoun’es, if they do not prevent it wholly. 


MUNICIPAL LOANS. 

- — ' 

The Municipal ConimisHioner of Bombay is not a man to 
lot ike grass grow under his feet. In bis Budget estimate of 
ways and means for tho coming year, he holds the island com- 
munity alroiuly committed to his prot^Kisal that certain works 
of local improvement, during the year, should be constructed 
out of loans, by ivmiuding them that they have oipreasly de- 
manded the adoption of tliis policy in Im))erinl matters in their 
recent protest against the Income tax : 

A ••Dinmnity that has, so recently, and so very ably roxirosentcd 
the objections to the Income Tax, and amonf< other important mea- 
■iire» recommended, with roforonco to iiui^crial finance, tkat oil purma- 
7i4nt i^orka should he chttnjed to copltnt huthuuf, of the cost hein// de/wi/ed 
^YiU Buroly ac(|uio8co in a similar scheme for local 
improvemouts, a scheme which while it giveH present tax payers ihel 
immediate benefit of proposed improveinente, ycL makes a future 
generation — not thuiuselves alone bear tho oost.” 


palitius from 1851 to 1866, for works of public improvement ; 


Maraeillea 

Lyouii 

LiUo 

Bordeaux 

Rouen 

Havre 

Toulon 

ToqIodso ... . 
St* Etioiino ... 

Metz 

BreHt 

Angers 

Nantes 

Avignon 

Rouoaix 

Troyes 

Versai lies 


108,750,000 

34,-204,CK)0 

‘44,100.000 

21,800,000 

y, 656,000 

8,800,000 

7J?3y,000 

7,600,000 

7.055.000 

6.846.000 

5.600 OtH) 

4.860.000 

4.436.000 

4,,860,000 

4.247.600 

3,628,907 

8,170 000 


Francs. 

II 

9t 

It 

II 

'I 

l» 

II 

II 

»» 

»l 
IT 
, I 
1> 

1' 


260,916 ... 
818,803 ... 
164,749 .. 
162,760 ... 
100,000 ... 
74,836 ... 
84,987 ... 
118,229 ... 
41,634 .. 
66,883 ... 
67,938 .... 
61,797 .... 
113>626 .... 
38,081 .... 
49,274 .... 
34,613 


Population. 

II 

II 

ii 




Francs. 266,490,407 


1,723,010 


The population of all these cities together is but about twice 
that of Bombay, while their trade is certainly not double. And 
yet they had boldly spent nearly J 11. OOC.OOO sterling of bor- 
rowed capital upon works of Mfunicipal improvement, in the fif- 
teen years fi-om 1851 to 1866 alone. What the expenditure has 
been .since we do not know. Tho progress of Franco in material 
wealth was altogether unprecedented in the 20 years preceding 
this wav. 


THE ITAST INDIA STOCK. 


Tho Bombay community are, peculiarly fortunate in their 
Commissioner and tho Justices will, we trust, continue to 
give him hearty support, instead of listening to tho twaddlers 
in the iiress, who would have driven him from oflico two 
years ago, had they been allowed to do so. At present, Bombay 
cannot with propriety be said to be in debt at all. Every one 
we suppose, can see the diftbrcnce between a debt of iJ^OO.OOO 
incurred in war, and a debt of tho same amount arising 
from the construction of the Vebar Water Works. The works 
are simply cai)ital in a new form yielding a large income, and 
withthese works at the credit side of the Municipal balance sheet 
it is luisloadiug to talk of the island being in debt. Wo 
ook to the Bombay coininunity to show tho other Mvmicix)alities 
of India the right way to mako our cities abodes of health and 
cleanliness, where they are now foul with dirt, diseaso, and 
death. Wherever want exists and tho right way of meeting it 
is discerned, it is a reproaeli for any people idly to fold 
%heir hands and acipiiesce in the want. Tlio great cities -Of 
the world are beginning to understan*! that if it is lawful for men 
to borrow money forxmrpose.s of war, a fortiori^ must it be so for 
purposes of peace. The twaddlers <lo not di.sceru it ; and neven 
will. Our own statesmen at home shew discreditable slowness 
in apprehending this truth, but are at last waking up to 
its disceruiuent.' Bombay has a population of 800,000 persons, 
and is the entrepot of a trado that for the last ten years has 
leveraged £60,000,000 sterling a year. Tlie city wants almost, 
•vorything, while the credit of its Municipality is almost a 
good as that of Loudon ; and yet the x)eople have been |)ersuad 
•d that they cannot aftbrd themselves even a proper supply of 
water ! If they would make Mr. ( Yawford Dictator for 
five years, to do what ought to bo done for their city, he would 
moke it the fit capital of Asia, and hand the city back to 
them with its material resources doubled in value. Works of 
improvement upon any great scale are only possible upon crodit. 
All that is necessary is that the works should be carefidly con- 
sidered, and their cost viewed in the light of the advantages which 
they are to secure. The fact that must l>o incurred in the 
prosecution uf the work, is not worth a moment’s thought, if 
the work should be lione at all, the sooner it is done, that the 
people may get the advantage of it, tho better. 

The repugnance which the twaddlers oxx>res.s to this policy | 
ii blind and unVeeeouiug, and while it lasts will stereotype the 
poverty of ^he iicoplo <k>minated thereby. Few persons 
% India bAT6 any idea of the extent to which this policy is bo- | 
iug acted upon in Europe. In a few of the chief towns o | 
Flames alene, the fallowing loaui were taken up by the Munici- 1 


# 

As considerable interest seems to have been awakened on this 
subject by our letter to the Duke of Argyll, wo think it desira- 
I ble to .state once more, os briefly as wo can, the exact nature of 
omr complaint. When Parliament in 1832 determined to puta 
an end to the monopoly of tho China trade in the hands of the 
Company, out of deference to the strong representations and 
remonstrances made against it by the merchants of London, 
Livei*pool, Bristol, Manchester, and other great towns of the 
Kingdom, it was of course nece.s8ary to recoup tlie Company 
their capital of £6,000,(X)0. For 40 years before* the monopoly 
w‘as abolished, they had been empowered by Act of Parliament 
(1792) to appropiiate to themselves an annual dividend of JO 
per cent, upon that sum, or ^£630, 000 a year. Tho trade with 
Itidia hod been thrown open in 1814, and tho monopoly against 
which tho merchants of England rose in 18.32 was the monopoly 
of %be trade with China. The company decl.ired that the monopoly 
was a source of great profit to them, and that tho Government of 
TutMa could not be carried on without it. Parliament determined, 
however, that tho experiment should be tried, nnd the East India 
Company, as a trading Ctriporation^ was accordingly abolished. 
The Statute 3 and 4 W. VI., c. 85, s. 4, required “ the Company to 
close their comnercial business, and sell the effects distinguish- 
ed in their books as commercial assets and lo discontinue and 
abstain from all commercial business which was not incident to 
the closing of their actual conoerns, and to tho conversions into 
money of their so called commercial assets.” So complete was 
the demise of the Company as a trading body, that a doubt 
arose as to the legality of the Company’s continuing to engage 
in the manufacturo and sale of opium, and was even submitted 
to Counsel many years afterwards in 1857. The East India 
Company virtually died in 1834 ; and was succeeded by a new 
cor|>oratiou altogeiher, to which the administration of India 
was confided in trust for the English Grown. The remuneration 
of the new Corporation was no longer a monep one, but the vast 
patronage which the administration of India left in their hand.s- 
When the old Company however was required to die and got 
out of the way, the proprietors of its stock — some 3^000 of the 
gentry, clergy, bankers, and merchants of England — wanted to 
know where their usual dividend of 10^ per cent, upon the 
£6,000,000 of paid up capital was to come from. Now although 
Parliament had empowered the Company to divide this dividend 
of the revenues of India if need be, it had never given any pledge 
that those dividends should be perpetual. On the contrary,, 
the Company was well aware that the trade from which sheet 
dividends were suppo sed to apriug, was under sentence of death 
from the determination of the country to bring it to an end. 
Had Pkrliamtat guaranteed the perpetuity of the dividends, 
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^tlio Stock would have boon quoted at 300 instead of 200. But 
the Company was immensely powerful in the old un reformed 
Parliament, and died hard. To get it to die at all, Parliament 
had to promise the holders of the stock an annuity for 40 years 
(virtually 53 years) of £630,000 per annum, and upon tho expiry 
of this annuity, pa 3 rmoDt in cash of the amount of their paid 
up capital twica orer, L e. £12,000, 000 instead of £6,000,000. 
It had farther to promise compensation annuities to tho whole 
commercial staff of the Company at homo, and in China, 
St. Helena, and elsewhere. These annuities amounted to Cl 50,000 
a year, and were we suppose of a capitalized value of 3,00o,O0O 
sterling. Th^u6Stion then arose — Who was to find the money ? 
Who was*topay the Company and their staff this £780,000 
a year for 40 or 50 years, and tho £12,000,000 at the close. 

The case was equitably to be mot only by a compromise. The 
capital of £6,000,000 had disappeared over and over again in 
wars and trade. The loss of this capital was part of the price 
paid for the Empire, and in strict fairness it was inequitable 
to make the people of India refund any part of the amount. 
But what aro we to say to an arraugemoiit that saddled the al- 
ready sore back of this country, wit>i all theso heavy liabilities 
in a lump. Parliament refusing to touch them even with its little 
finger ? To obtuiu the i)rivilogo of an open trade with China for 
tho merchants of London, Liverpool, and Bristol, tho rovennes 
of India were put under a contribution of £780,000 a year for 
53 years, at tho end of which period the people were to bo allowed 
to rodeom tho liability by paying down £1 2 , 0 () d , o ()0 in cash. 
And they were required to give security for duly fiilfilliug the 
engngemeiitthus made for thorn by atonco payii.g down C*2, 000,000 
sterling for investment in Consols, to accumulato as «i guiu-anh e 
fund, or security, for tho eventual rodompfiou of tho liability. 
Who will venture to defend such an arrangemout in tlieso day.s.^ 
It is now nearly 40 years since the last trade venturo of the 
Company was made, and yet all through this imnien.so interval 
of timo, India has been paying an annuity of from £630,000 
to £780,000 a year to the holders of the stock for forego- 
ing tho trade. The guarantoo fund amounts to-day to 
£6,300,000 or thereabouts, and we mu.st go on paying £630,000 
^ year until the year 1887 if we are to wait for thi.s fund to ox- 
fl^iginsh it. Is it wyi-English then to point out the wrong that 
ha1> been done, and to appeal to a purer Parliament tliaii that of 
1832 to redress it ? Tho least measure of r<i<Irc.s8, it seems to us, 
that could be given would bo for England to take the guaranteed 
fund os it stands to rcloasc India from all further payments and 
herself to settle with the holders of the stock upon tho hc.st 
terms she can. Tin’s reliof ought to have been given long since. 
Lot it be given now, and the lucomo Tax may be repealed to- 
morrow. 

Hail common consideration for India beerf shown in 1832, the 
burden would never have been imposed at all in its present 
shape. An equitable arrangement would perhaps liavo been, the 
division of tho liability between the two countrir^.s ; but under 
any circumstances tho annuity to the proprietors of tho stock 
ought to have been refused. Parliament, wo suppo.se, was 
crowrled with holders of tlio stock, or so gross an abu.se of power • 
hod been impossible. Again, ^ had the guarantoo fund of ' 
£‘2,000,()(X) been invested in the Company’s own slock, instead 
of Consols, the liability would have expired in the pre.sont year. 
Or again, why sliould not the holders of the .stocks have been 
paid their £1 2,000,000 down at the time in four per cent. ])apcr — 
a course which would have saved the people of I ndia not less 
than 20 to 30 millions sterling. Our excuse for calling attention 
to these matters is tho fact that almost no one else has ever 
done so. Not only our publicists, but our very statesmen 
themselve.s, are ignorant of the reaPbistory of the so-called Indian 
debt. In equity, that debt is not an Indian debt at all 
but an English one, twice over. And yet we have men amoiig.st 
U8 who clamour against the mere proposal that England should 
lesson the weight of the burden by an imperial guarantee to 
its holders— although on purely selfish grounds, it i.s manifestly 
to her interest to do so. 


AXIOMS OF INDIAN FINANCE.-1870 

■ — o 

I . That Indin phould not ho allowed to borrow for her Piiblir Works, 
^‘OrtiiHr tho State owns tho ivntal ol‘ the noil. ^ 

I I. That if we ilo borrow at all, it is better foi ns to borrow in India 
where capital in scarce and «lear, thou in London whem it in plentiful 
aiul cheap. 

III. That whatever other dovicorf >ve iiiny resort to fi»r incronle of 
revevenuo — let them be as inoxi»ediont, unHound, and odioimas they may 
— they arc all to ho preferred to an ineroiiso of the land levenue, bccaUHe 
the people woulil p.iy thi.s incre.iso uhoi^’ully and without thought of 
grievance, and bceuUHe ccouoiniu authoj-itics declare with one voice, that 
thia impost w tho very best a •nation cun levy, being in fi\ct n 
tax upon tho imluHtry of no man. 

T\^. That it is good ])(ilicy for the State to lower its claim upon the 
cultivator to the point of abandiainient, and at the .Siiine tiiiio to create 
a race of niiddlemon, to wring from him what the State has foreborne 
to tako, beeau.se we may hope in this w.iy to improvo the circum- 
KtanceH of the man. 

V. That it is necessary to m.iiutiiin a tiirift’ «>f export dutiij.s which 
hj\tt destroyed one iinf)ortant bianeli of our trade altogether and 
throat.eii.s ti» kill aiiotlier, because by repealing this taritf and leA'y- 
Ing in its i*o«)m merely .i gonoral registiMtioii fee of one per cent 
upon all exports indiseriminately, we should double the revoune and 
make the whole export trade of the county fret' 

VT. That it is necessary to maintain an iin[iort tariff of six hundred 
onnmerated artic les, bcenusti .^90 of them yitdtl no revenue wdiatever, and 
never can yield any. 

VI I. That the Custom House will, by and bye, I)t3 tlie main. stay of 
our liiiaiieo as it is jjt liome , bec.iii.se we mny re.i.sonably expee- 
the ryots to dovelopc a t.iHtc for champagne .ind I.tnig Acre carriages 
now that the fosteiing care of the nialgooz.ii will siiereed the rack-rfint 
jng mc'i cie.s tif the Hirkar. 

VlTl. 'I'bat our liii.mcjal embarra.ssmi'iit.s arise from our extravagant 
oiitlf\^ upon puldie w<»rks. beciiu.se wc h.ive .spent a.s much in tho last ttjii 
years" ui.on liaihviiy.s in Iiidiri as they have .spent .it lioruo dining the 
p,ame time in the county c»f Yoi*k 

IX. That to substitute Notes tor the metallic currency of tho comitiy 
it is neces.saiy to make ten i u])Cc's the lowest denomination we is8nc- 
since that sum i.s about three times the amount of tile average month- 
ly wage's of the people, lliioiigU pa\meijl of which in notes alone 
w e sh.dl .'XOcctmpli.sh our cjbject. 

X 'fhat to .sllb^titute gi>ld for siher .i'* the metallic basis of our enr- 
leney. it is iioces.siiry to cuaet that silver uloue sh.ill be the Icg.il tender, 
of countiy. 

XL 'rii.il simply to stop the fnrtliei* (‘(linage ol silver, .and simul- 
taneously (lecl.ire the ICngli.'-h sovereign h'gnl teinler for ten rupec.s 
miglit etleet what we Avaiit to do,'; but th.it in lids countiy, the auil 
rises inthe We.st and sets in tlie Lust and that it will never do to 
overlcjok this fact in our amdms Ol' < rnni’.NC'Y and nvANCE. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Index to tho first volume of the Indina Economist and its 
BUpplemcnt.s will bo i.s.sucil witli the Dccciiiher number of the 
Journal. 

Tub Englishman a.'s.sure.s its readers tliat — Tho land rc- 
“ venue, wherever the Permanent Settlement d<)e« not extend, 
alrcMcly iih.sorhfb all that the bind jirodiice.^i, he.ycmd a pittance 
“for the cultivators” Tliere is no excuse for waiting of this 
order in these days. That tliu bind rovonuo does not absorb 
one-lwentii’th of tho [iroduee of tho soil, i.s ilomonstr.ahlc to the 
cap.neity of a child. The gio.s.s aiiioimt of it is but £21,000,000 
eterling, while the export.s of tho country, in other words the ^70* 
2)lus produce, iifter feeding .lud clothing a hiinilred and fifty mil- 
lion.s of people has averaged for many years past upwards of 
£50,000,000 .sterling a year, lied the Englishman hauX tlnit the 
laud revenue was a ‘ /j/^fance* he would have been nearer the mark. 

Some of our contemporaries appear to think that the Perma- 
nent Settlement qiie.stion belongs to hi.story. We tru-st they aro 
not rai.st.'iken. Tliot there is not a SoUlemoiit otliccr tlirough- 
out the North West Provinces in favour uf aucli a settlement, 
is, we believe, the fact, but the question is still agitated, we 
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underatiinil, in I In* V'icerogiil Council, Lord Mayo hiinsoUi if, 
we arc not luisinfnrnK'd, being secretly inclined in favor of a 
settlement in corn a.s advocated in the last CaU'uUu Review. 
We can but cxi)rc.s.s our conviction that the step is forbidden 


by every hu t of our ^lositioii. 


^Tjjk .season fgr Malwa opiimi lui.s ju^t closed. The passes 
granted during the year from l.st Oct(»l>er I8G!* to .‘lOlh Septem- 
ber 1870, contrast as follows witli the retmiis of tin* two ycai.s 
immediately preci'ding : — ^ 

Opiaiii So-aKOii Isiw ••• 3.'>,10.'i 

J.S4 

isGi» ;o » ,, 

Of thi.s number 10,^13 were granted in the present finan- 
cial year, i. e., finin dlst Maicli last. Should the drug come for- 
ward during the remaining si.\ month.sof the year, as fret dy as 
it did last .stm.son, we shall havt^ nearly ‘21,000 ehe.sts to add to 
this number, bringing total u[> to 4l,00() and representing a 
yield at Its. (300 per clie.st,of Rs. 2,4(>,oO,uOO. Sir Riebard Tcm])le s 
estimate was for, £2,017,000, rcprc.sentiiig ;33,0(^0 ehe.sls only 


The Einjli»liniaii nplmldstbo IVrpetiial Settlement in Rengal 
on the ground tliat “ men will not labour to lu’oduce wcalib, 
“ uiile.‘'S tliey have a reaseiiabh' prospect <»f enjoying the fruit of 
“ their labour” : and attirms that “ wealth has been amassed 
“ under the beiielicial inlluenee nf tbu Perraament Settlement, 
“ i.v.y under the fet'ling of security that the toiler will entvr into 
“ the fruits of his Jatmir. ” It is not the Rciigal ryot, we are to 
undcr.staiicl that toils in the field, but the Rengal Zemindar. Those 
fruits of his industry, which in Provinces where the State is land- 
lord are left to the cultivator— arc inJViigfd ai)propriated by the 


“communications, railways, roads, cross-roads, and canals, onb> 
“ whole machinery of agriculturo, manufactures, and trade, 

“ brought to perfection with a view to rapidity and cheapness 
“ of tran.sport, should be accomplished as soon as ixissible, no 
“ matter at what cost. Let tliis work bo completed quickly, 

“ iind neither ouraelvcs nor our children will bo embairassed 
*• about paying the cost. Rut, it will be said, how execute these 
“works? Where will you lind the neec.s.sary funds / I feel 
“ niyscdf humiliated for my country when I hear the»o cries of 
“ inlpotenc,^ . What I a people who came into the world yesterday, 

“ the people of the Uniteil states of America, luis been able to 
“ raise in a few years, and during war, Ifj milliards for the; 

“ purpose of destruction, and, we, a people lA iiucieiit origin, 

“ wealth, glorious among all the peoples of tLc‘eurth, sliould be 
“ unable to find during jicaco capital for tlie puri)Ose of proclue- 
“ tion ! This is a strange error. On condition, be it under- 
*• stood, of not employing it c.vcejd to jfrudvee insfinincnfs of 
“ that is to say, to create more capital. In a country 

“ like France capital is inexhaustible. The more it is enqdoyed, 

“ the more it reproduces itself ; the more rapidly it is turned, 

“ the more riches it engenders. In proportion as generations of 
“ men succeed each other does the generation of capital add to 
“ to the stock, and hence the rapidity with which it multiplies 
‘‘ among industrious i)eople, when nothing intcivencs to arre.st 
“ its ilovelopmeiit.” 

Now though this is elementary truth, you cannot get the 
twaddler.s to discern it. According to these gentlemen, an 
outlay of two or three millions a year upon original works of 
improvement, over this oontintnt of many nations has been 
“ reckless expemliture,” “ a spejidthrift outlay, ’ and wc know not 
what ol.se. The.se twaddling genthunen arc jiot shocked in the 


cultivator s master, the zemindar. AVill the EmjUshman be good i l)rospeet of a war with China that will cost 


enough to tell u.s what toils and labov.rs they are, the %iit of 
which tlie settlement secures to thezcmimlar ? Th<‘re is agood deal 
of toiland lalxairwe suppo.se in wringingarack-rcnt<ait of the blond 
and sweat of the ryot, but our contemporary will hardly upladd | 
the settlement on behalf nf such toils as these. 


£2O,(KK),(i00 sterling a }cur, as long as it lasts, but to propose an 
outlay of the same order upon public works o\er this vast con- 
tinent takes their breath aw’ay altogether. 


The Travancore Government, we are told, is covering the 
j country with a net- work of roads in all directions, and in some 

— - — I of the moat inaccessible parts of the eounlry. The impulse 

Few men of our times liavc sbewu a sounder judgment upon • given to iiadc and ngritultUK*, will .soon ^Niel<],‘ says 

pas.sing cvoiit.s than obi Jolni Mai.sbman t/f the n/ /A vn/f/, a fan* leturn for the oulJ.i^, largii as it^s. 

Though li\ ing in the iiibNt of those e\iranrdiiiary pre|udice.sv.hieli I •* No .sooiut is a road o])ened than applications pour in fof the 


this war booms to liavo aw'aKeiied 
its history without <btticully. lb* writer 
“ the battle of Sadowa has been prejiaring 
Fr.ince was not prepiued for the 


it Inane, Air. .Marsbman reads ' 


. Ib iisNia ever .siiue 
for the pre.scnt stnig- 

“ gle Fr.ince was not prepiuco u»r me coutiict, and to quote 
“ the language of one of the most ij(»i»nlar Ru.soian papers, w’as 
‘‘goaded into it by (h^unt Ri.Muarck, and his King — ‘soreli- 
“ gioiLs’— just ,as the Fmperor nf Austria was goaded into tlie 
“ war which cinkd so di.sa.stroiibly fur him. Some of the Eng- 
“ li.sb papois appear to be in some degree relaxing in 
“ their Iiostibty to France, which from the first outbreak f»f 
“ hostilitie.s has Ceen bitter and unceasing. France, it will be 
“ reinciubeved, when llie feelings of the moment have .subsided, 
“ has, under tho auspices of the Emperor been the firmest and 
“ mo.st useful filly of England for eighteen years, while Ger- 
“ many has done nothing for ns but multiply the Royal Family.” - 
Few men of his generation have shewn a .sounder judgment 
upon contemporaneous history than Mr. Marshmau. It is to the 
credit of the IVc.ss of India, that, as a bod}’, they have not en- 
dowed the judgment of the Englibh press upon this W’ar. The 
leading English journal.^ committed themselves at the outset 
to a false theory of it.s occji.sion, and w'ill hold by it until a more 
ju.sl opinion become.s .*^0 widc-.spread a.s to compel them to re- 
flect it. 


rich virgin land on it.s sities. Commoilitiis, sucli a.s cudjan, straw 


The va.st piogres.s of France in material wealth under the 
Empire is large atlributablo to the enlightened policy of the 
Emperor in committing the nation to nn adequate expenditure 
upon Public Woi ks. The Due de Pta-signy, aa Minister, gave 
vigorous expre.s.sioii to thai policy somo years ago, in half a 
dozen 8entence.s, which embody convictions that we have our- 
selves been urging for ina<iy years pa.st upon tho Qovcnmient 
of India. “ It i.s necosMary,'' In* .saiil, “ that our entire s^’stem 


and firewood, which from their bulk, and the con.scqueiit eX2>ense 
of tran.sit, w'cre of no value indi.stant \illage.s, now find their W'ay 
to markets and reali/c good juices "NN hen the jirojeeted roud 
sy.steiu is conqdeted, the W’nrkullaiy junction canal ent, and the 
A. V. M. canal connected with that at Trevaiidium, the prices 
of commodotie.s in the princi 2 >al markets of the country, and a 
[lai-t, at least, of ^ir Maduva Kow’s dream ol‘ a luqipy land 
realized.’^ 

Tr.ivancoie is iierhaiJ.s at this moment the best governed luo- 
viiice of India, but comiilaint.^ are made in the ^ladras jiapers 
that its five piT cent, export duty is unduly heavy : — 
“ Why ” .say these writers, should not Tiavancore adojit the 
“ Rritisli ex^iort tariti' us it .stands, and by removing nnfavour- 
“able rates of duty, give her iiorts the opiiortunity of becoming 
“ the outlets for her jiroduce, instead of forcing it through 
“ jungle jiaths a.s at i>rt'seiit { She Avould then have the jilea of 
“ uniformity to urge in asking the British Government to j lace 
“ its tobacco imiiort duties on a footing iirofitable to itself and 
“ fair to its neighbours.” 

Wc are told it is impoH,sibIo to raise a revenue from tobacco in 
India, and yet Travancore gets eight lakhs a year therefrom, 
with a iiopulation of not more than a million and a quarter. 


A NATIVE uew.simper in Bombay, the Mifrodayay coniidains 
“ that, “ It is unfair to this country to contract loans on the 
“ principle which has obtained hitherto, namely, to give the 
“ preference of purchase to England, or as is usually done 
“to allot so many millions to England and so many to In- 
“ dia. Were we all as well acquainted as we ought to bo with the 
“difficulty of getting five per cent, for money in England, we 
‘‘ would see how it i.stliat Indian loan.s are so] gr(‘edily grabbed 
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“ by the English capitalist. lie finda he ha^ a uuiguificent rc- 
** turn for hia outlay, and all wo .send liiin of the collcited taxes 
“ ill payment of loans, enables him to spcciilato in .stock.s for the 
** bciietit of his own country, — thus not a pie of this money 
“ comes back to us.^’ 

Where <lid tliis writer learn that a ‘‘ preforenco of par- 
(ibase” is given to Englishmen, or that it is usual to allot, “ .so 
many millions’ of every loan to England ? The s1at«*ment 
is utterly false, while the writer ought to know that it is in 
the ^ interest ol^ India itself that we go for what 
capital sh*b >mnis to flio cheapest market in the world. 
This patriotic goo.se would liave the Government borrow 
capital ill India of a people with whom it is so scarce, that 
they can make ten, fifteen, «\iul fifty per cent, thereon in 
private enterprise, while the English capitalist is willing to lend 
as much as we want at four or five. Alight not the Jkjmbtn/ 
papers occupy thcmselvo with better ailvantagc to public iiitcvosts 
in setting tbeir native contoraporarios right in such luatter.s 
than in carping at each others ci 'amiis? 


That the native pres^ generally is niarke<l by mucli modera. 
tion of tone, and in several instances by great capacity for 
the discussion of affairs, will hanlly, wo think, b«* denied l»y any 
one who has the opportunity of .seeing tlicso papers rc'gnlarly. 
There ani exceptions, however, to this general rule, and tlier.j is, 
we fear, a growing tendency in them to attribute rril motiro't 
to their rulers without any just cause. 

The worll h.'is never yet .seen a Government .so .single-minded, 
in its de.siio for the good of its subjeets as the J:]ngliwh (fovern 
meut of India. There is no Government like it u]>on tin* c.irth 
.and if the ]»rivilego of free discussion is to bo abused, its .su[>- 
prossion is only a ([ue.stioD of time. The attention of (h)V(‘rn- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

^ • 

A rOURKCTiON. 

To the Editor of the I adit a Eroiioinist, 

Sm, — I was somewhat astonished a few da 3 "s ago to see a 
paragraph in jMge of the fndbtn Ecouomtat in which you 
make me sav tliat : “In very few eases have T gone beyond the 
rent rales li\ed eil her ]iefi)ro, o}- immediately' after the settlement 
oj Hurt If f/cfi's ^ 

j Tljo list tom \C(»)-d.s wliieh F have ilalit ised, are no where to ]>e 
fniiiid, < ithei in my wi iltcii lleport or in the extracts jniuted in 
the Kevenue Administr.ition Report. I'he settlouieiit referred 
to, Is not the old .scltlcmont of iSlI,l)utthe la.st settlement which 
was condinleil iu l.S()4. Von jdcasantly as.sumo that I am un- 
aware of the c;iuse.s which have I uoiiglit about the rise in prices 
all over tbc (;<»mitry during the lust lifteen vears : but all that 
I wrote oil (his head iii tin* Jve])ort d;ited (Jetober 1861), from 
which y4in <jnote is this — tliat I ilecliiied to euliance the rent of 
tenants bi*4.‘aiist> lainlloials could show tliat for some four years, 
prices had ruletl excoptitinall y high. I''urther, [ no wlioro say 
that I expect “ t«) see prices back at their old level of thirty 
years ago but tliat in comnniling Kind rt'nlsinlo tixLMl money 
rents, I have as.smiicd tliat the price of wheat will fall to a rate, 
not much above tl 1 l^ old aver.ige (as it stood after ISGl) of 30 to 
.32 seers to the rupee. It is to be i emend >eivd that thirty years 
.igo, li.’ii vest prices for v\lieat, .ivcr.iged, during five \'ears, higher 
than they hav'e ever d»>nc since, during a similar jieriod. And 
altinmgli T do not expect that ]>rices will ever ag.ain fall as they 
dal .after the famim* of 18,38-30, 1 consider that it would he both 
unwise and unjust, to make the exc(* 2 )tioijal prices of the years 
lStii>, iHtili, tile h.'isis of conimiit.itioii and eiiliaiiceineiiiit. You 
aj)pear to treat with contempt llu* sup])ositioii that tlio av’crage 
harvest ju ice of whe.il will ever fall so Ioav as 30 seers for the 
rupee, but ;is a m.itter of fact, it had never, when I wrote, 
ic.-udied so high a ligiire in this ncigldsnirhood over an exteude<l 
period. 

You arc certainly very wrong in thinking that thirty years 
ng<» a rate of 30 S('e»* to the nipcu w.is an average one for wheat 
in Hm.* U jijK'i* Doah. 


ineiit would seem to have been drawn to the niatter from I lie 
introduction of the Bill to amend the Penal ( k)do, whi< h e now 
under tho consideration of the C>oiincil. In introducing the Bill 
Air. Stejihcns said . 

^kNtitliiiig could he furtliei' from the wish of tlu* tlovornuHUt ol liidi.i 
tliii^t<j elu*ck ill the le.ist dogroo, any Cl'itl’isui of tllcii iiie.i.'.urf.-., ht*\\- 
ever* .se\ ere :uid hostih*, nay, however di>«iiigi’iiu«)us, imf.nr, .mu« 1 'II- 
iiiforme4l it might he. fS*) long its a writer <»i' sjieakci nejt her «]iit'ctl3 
JU)r indirectly suggested <*r intended to ]»rodiiC(i t lui u.'^«‘ <*f ti*n*e, hf 
did not fall within the section. This, how ev^u, must he coupled w itii 
ii warning. Tin* ipiostion on trials under tliis section Wiuld aluays ho 
as to the true intention of a speaker «»r AM-ifer, nnd (his iulciitiou 
would have to )»c inlerred from tlm circumstance,-* «»t (lie ea. i* Tie* 
mo.st hittea- and unf.iir eritici.srus jsihlished lu a n<-\\ sji.ijm') ju die 
common comae of its hii.siiicss, might ht* perfecM^ ceiiip UihJc w uh 
the ahsenee of any intention to advi-ai* rosist:un*c to lawful .iudion(\ . 
Languagt*, temperate in itself and justiti.ihlf as^f.ir .i thr evpie^s 
Jiieaniiig of it.s terms went, might, it addi e.'..-..'il ti.io o\.-i(f.‘d lui*!*, I>e 
the clearest ]noo£ of an intent to j>rodnee hucihl*' i e->i.->l.im e io audu)- 
rity. Whilst gi-nniiie criticism Jiad nothing to teir (loui tie* |»i«* 
jiosed section, persons seditiously iliNjioscd must not Mipjxia.* th.it 
they eouhl evade its jjrovisioiis l\y eonlining thein.selveh to what, im 
der other circumstances iiinl in othci’ jh'i^oiin, might he genuiue cii 
ticiain.” 

Attcfnpts«to excite ilisaffectiou to the Government hj' words 
or writing are now punishable only when they can be proved 


!)tli August lS7d. 


Vours fuithfullyf 
Alvn Gadell. 


Notc - Ff Ml Cadcll will ndor lo p ig*' 37- of tlm /Crmtonint again, ho 
will find III it we siiiiplv ijiiot<jd tlm ’ v \ ei sioii of his Keport* 

'I’hi- Ivcpoi t it*-' If We h ive iieM'r sc'en* II, thareloie, ml err<)r lias been 
nK'i'le, NS e iiiU't. »i till* ]/<!/ ,f / 1 f' I' > oe L;oo I i-noU!.''li t<» eori'ecfc it. As 
to the pri* ' '' <*f • 30 , ell's a-jo, we know uo licttcr authority than tho 


I papei-,laid li.’fop' radiaiiuuit in 1 
N\hei , ill ihi* \ grit Ml irivi't , (hniii 


iln 


liicul , wa-- .m lollov - 


*rdiH'; lo wliieh thopru'o of 
rIO \ eai'^ l*r*‘ccdiiig the settle* 


A\ oraL’'!'. 
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jior ni]iee. 


'I'hevc relUHis I'oar Mr. IM insel -i signature, and are il.itod 1811. The 
avera-u of the Upp*'*’ do ib f"r die 1 ears pre'‘»'< I mg tho settlement 
8«'en)s (o have hoeii Moine wh it lower (3^] to ^ee^s), but in the 
jidjoiiiiiig districts of Ihohileuinl uuieh higticr — 26i BOOrs to 33|, 
Bijiunir iilone ovcej>li*.l, 'Pli it llu'i'e has hooii a morbid dread in lato 
^eais of **vi*r .a'-ses-sliig the l.'uul on the part of out sett Icmcnt oilicerii 
geiieniily, is i!ndoubtedi.v tho f.icl -El>. /. A'. 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


riA.H'OOTANA. 


to amount to abetments of tln^ ofl'ence of waging war against 
the ejueen ; and as this proof irnplic.s the actual existence of 
war, and must often be a matter of extreme difliculty, it seems 
desirable to the Government that some change should be made 
iu the law. Wo confess that it seems desirable to us also. 
What do our readers think of such writing a.s the following F 

God grant that liord Mayo’s blunders may not again inundate fndi.a, 
with blood. Jf injustice is done to tho subjects, they c.auiiot turn their 
faces fVora rebellion. Indians iniiHt have recour‘*o to anus, if they are 
oppressed and compelled to hold their pence ; coiiseiinently the .subjects 
have no altornativo but to either riso in arms against Oovernment, ur j 
leave the country, or be destroyed with their whole fninilic'^.” 


For tho past mouth and .i half wo have had no rain 
W'hatevcr in .Toiiilhjiorc, and the* bojrrc conscipiontly has 
been comj)Ic(cIy dosiroyed. Our tanks ari: fast drying 
up find the people iilrcciily feel the scarcity of water. 
IJeavcii knows what will be the condition of Marwar 
.^gain ! AViili emigration, .stni'v.itioii, and death, we liai'O lost 
,|l>ove half tho population of M.irwar already. Mnii y villages 
,piil homes have been comjiletely deserted, and tlu‘ wooden roofs 
j^nd doors of huts and hamlets have been carried away by 
p;i8ser.s-by and others for fuel. — Pionrfr, October. 

— ♦ 

OUIJH . 


It is a mistake to suppose that any Govoriiment wh.ate\er, still 
le.ss a Governnunit so peculiarly situated as the Govornment of 
India, can safely tolerate sucFi license as this. A section of 
the native press on both sides of India is marked by extreme 
hostility of tone towards tho English rule. Tho jirivilego it 
is abusing will, if this continues, have to be witlidrawn from it. 


Tho agricultural returns of Oiidli for the week ending Sep- 
tember 23, hear witne.sa to the injurious min which fell during 
that period. In Scctapore, where the rain-fall seems to have 
been ncavio.’it, tho kl in roof crops on the low-lying lands were 
almost ontir»ly d<*s(royed, ainl whole vill.sges were swept 
away. Since tho 23rd, the weather lias been most favourable, 
and the pro\ ineial in erages of jiriccs remain steady. 

Tho district mtiirn.s for the week contain the following 
information. — Lifcknow. — Pro.spect.s .still favourable, except 
in low lands. Oonao . — Tho nun during ihi.s week has in 
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aomo places caasod injury to some of tlio crops. /»«;•«- 
bunkfc. — Tlie cmps have suffered hy tho Into heavy rains. 
SeeVt/tnor. — M'lic low^p^aujnv lands on tlie hanks of (djanka and 
Oog ra h.iv(‘ siiftered Horiously from inundation. Ifardni . — 
Owin^ to the incessant rniiLs, the crop has not lieeji so abundant 
as was cxpeLted. Kkurrv . — If there be fair weather the rest of 
the kliurif crops will soon be fit to rea(». At Mo/iiuiiden the 
khurif corps liavo anllei’ed inucli, and those that have been 
span^d are now bein^ dosti r^yed by rveess of I’ain. F?/:alMfd . — 
Tho tolisildaiM from dillijnsit (iuiiiter.s report that oiltivators are 
now removinj' all sorl^* of kJiui if erori)a from tlieir lields Unraitch. 
— Dhan ready, hut tho ciilLivatiiij^ of the oroi)s and ])loughing 
for rabi aro dclaycid on aeeuunt oi' heavy rams. Oondah , — Tho 
season is favourable. Rf\>/ Ban illy . — All yesterday and to-day 
the rain lias been fallinf^ a.s if it wero the cornmoncement of tho 
rains, and the Sye hius a^^tiiu risen. SuIfa)ipoor . — Tliero have 
been only light sliowcrs during tho week, but even these have 
kept tht* ground tn(* wet for ploughing. Pevtabunj , — Cutting 
of the rice crop liad couuuoiiood, but the rain for tho last three 
days has stopped tlii.^j, and unless We liavo soiuo fine weather 
Borno loss may be expected, Ilain is favourable for tho rabi 
cultivation. 


ORISSA. 

Tho fear of famine in Ori-s^a si’oins to l)o now dispelled .l*. iv- 
port on the stale of cro[i.s in that divi.-?)ioii, published as a sup- 
plement to tlie (Aib iUttL (brjittc, gives p.irticulars of the late 
fall of rain which appear to liavo <lono much good and to have 
allayed the [lopiilar apjai'hensions of scarcity. A fair amount 
has fallen in Cutlack and Pooree, and enough in Ilalasore. 

It is ofheialy reported on the IMli September that nearly the 
whole of Ihe lands irrigabh' from the 'raldundah, Machgoug, and 
High Level Canals, and fioui the lirst live tli si ri butanes, Kcn- 
drapara Canal, liave been leased Tliia area is estimated a? 
follows : 

“ ^laehj'-ong nn 1 TaMundali . ... 15,000 acro'^. 

iii^rh I.ovel ... . 25, non ,, 

“ First tivc diatributaues of JCen<lra]>arrt . J}0,000 ,, 

'IVit.al... 70,000 n(.rc‘<, 

Furtlicr reports have be(‘n reocived stating that more th.in 
all the aliove-mcntioncd creas on the Kendrat>c\ra and High 
Ijcvel Cbin.ds l'.n\e been lully sup[>]it(l ^\ith ualer, and 
that i>robaldy all lh<' lands embraced by the 'raldund.di (’anal 
a.S above st.dfd, wnuld likew isc bo ;d mndaiitly iirig.de«l. ddu- 
area 1 c;m(mI under the Kcii(lra[)ava (.\inal i.s abnut ^'iicdbiid of 
file ^piantity tif land cc)min.iiided. 

The (.Io\i.rnnr ( iciii'r.Ll expri‘s<.'-; ahopo that the [»ocplc, now that 
they h.ivt' Si cu the iiraclical cH'cct of a <oiimiand <11' river Widei 
for their Kinds when tlio failure of the ordinary rains ilc[»rnc 
tlieir crops of all eluiiii e of eoming to full inalairity, will gra- 
dually come to a[)pieci:ife th ad\aiitage which a moderate 
payineut will .mm uu* t<» llicm, aial vill ere Ktiig Ik* willing lo pay 
for tlie water in [H’oport ion to the cost of the undertaking. ^ 


WKsTKUN^ INDIA. 

Fortulyhi endinif ’.ibs-^ 

/rr/^Z/y/w.™ Locusts ill small munbers have appeared in Ihe 
provinee, eliielly in the Northern l.)istricts, but liavo committed 
little or no damage. Agricnltural prospects promising, but for 
the timely sluwver.s of rain that fell during the middle of ast 
mouth Uicro would have been a faihuo. 

Broach . — Little or no fall of rain tlirougli tho coUcctorato. 
All the crops llourishing, with the i‘xccption of rice an<l bajn-e. 

Ahmed — I’hc fall of rain during tin* above fortnight 
was good. Proparatii)ns for the sowing of the rubbee ciops 
commenced. The khurreef eorp.s moderate. 

Tixnna. — Eain-f.ill, on tho whole, favourable, and the crops 
thriving. 

SetUara . — The fall scanty and partial, hnt the crops thriving. 

Poona, — The fidl gr)od in llie Mawiil talooka and potta 
Moolsce, ill the .Toonere and Indapo<a' Ldookas, and slight in 
the remaining talookas. There was no rain at all in the 
Bheemthurry taK>oka. The kluirrcef crops generally good. 

Forlmy/it cndinf/ loZ/t Scptcmljcr, 

KahuVild, - \\\\\\ more or less in almost all the talookas of tlie 
coUcctorato. 

HiUnatf/nin'^f — :V Rulliciont fall of rain during tho fortnight, 
Tho wec<liiig is in progress. The crojis were in a pretty good 
state 

Dharwar . — The rainfall was good in almost all the talookas 
of the coUcctorato. llico and jo waive crops in good condition ; 
other crops moderate. 

Hurat. — Crops good exeept rice and naglee, damaged for want 
of rain, during the fortnight. 

Sholapi.ro . — fn some phieos Um crops were doing well, in 
Olliers, there has been on excessive rainfall. j Sowing of rubbee 
crops wa-. I oinmeuccd. 


SINDH. 

Locusts have ai>pcarcd in almost every talook of tho province, 
but had d<me veiy little damage up to date of latest advice. 

• 

Widows..-- Scptcniher. 

Bangalore Dint riot. — There woiv moderato shoAvens of rain 
in the district. — Tlie crups aiv in good condition, and the ryots 
are carrying mi successfully their soAving operations. 

Koldr Di-ifrirt. — An average fall of 1 incln^siiml sr5 cents ot 
rain throughout the di.strict. The condition of ragi crops is 
generally good, except in and about Kolar where they appear to 
bo drooping from Avuut of rain. 

Toomkoor /Hs(ra7t , — Tho raims during tho inoiith AVi'ro much 
heavier than in the preceding one. The drv amVwet’ crops are 
in a promising condition, excejit in the Dodderi, and Midigesi 
summais of the M.-whlagiri Talook, and also in the Kunigallii 
'IVdook, in which parts tlie dry crops arc reported lo be Avitlicr- 
ing for AA'aiit of rain T'he crop.s harve.sted during the month 
were areca and cocoaiuit, green and black gram. 

Mgsore ViMrkl , — The crops n the district are generally in a 
good condition. 

Ifassun District . — The seasonable eliowors of rain which fell 
throughout the country have proved very fuvoiiable to the 
groAvth of both wet and dry crops. 

Chittuldroog District , — There has been a ruoJoratc fall of rain 
ill all tho talooks of the district. The crops soavii during the 
month AAvre, gram, ncA'anc, &c., and thoso of tho previoug 
months that Avere fading for want of rain haAV revived, so that 
4Ui tho Avhole the crops are nroniising. 

Coorg. — Ti-ansplanting paddy ha.s been continued daring ihe 
month, ami is now nearly completed. Tho jilants in many 
places are, however, not looking Avell, and fears are onteitained 
that tho cro[> will fail Avlierover the planting Avas late. The ragi 
fields in tho Nanjarajajiatna ami Yeliisavirnsime Talooks 
continue to tlirivo : kulthi or horse-gram has also been sown 
in small (luantilies. 

M.vDu AB. — )tl I Boptombor. 

Xarthoni Srotioji , — The rain-fall iuadecjiiato for tho requirc- 
rm'uls of the s(‘.ison in Canjam, N'iiiagapatiini, and Nelloro. In 
(jodaAvry ami in paits of the Kistua rain abuudiiut, followed by 
hcaA'y frc.'^Iu's in ilu' river.-i. 

<\ <b‘d - -VUa iMin-fall general ])ut not abiimlant in 

this section. 

{'ii.ldapah. --Stamliug crops avoikj in excellent condition and 
Iinliga har\c^(cd in a few p.irls of Ihi* districl . 

/;» Z/,<; ,/ — Uyols bu uly cngag(‘d ih cull iA atioii. No lack e" 
pa.- Ill re. 

Kifnara !, — The e,irly cro])s suUering from blight in .itlio 
Ciimbum Lihuj tn a small extent. 

Onirc/y — T’anjore and tin* upland talmjs of Tricliinopoly bad 
the Imnelit i>f a loKuaibly gootl rain-fall 

7’o(yoA'.--The (^uiv< ry and other rivers in Tanjoro rose, hut 
there Ava.s not a full fresh. 

Trifdutmpolg . — la Tricliinopoly tho u.sual heaA'y gales of the 
season set in, followed by frcslies in the Can very and Coloroon. 

Southern Suctitui , — The South-west iiion.soon had commenced 
in Tinnevelly, ami there Ava.s .slight fall of rain in Madura. 

1'he Rt)wing of dry gi-ains and second-crop cultivation in Xun- 
j<di coinmciiced in ALulura. (Viohmixw the northern taluqs of 
Tinnevelly h vvegted and yiekled fairly. The moderate fre.she.s 
received inllu' T'aiiibrapiirni river augmented tho uupplieis in 
tanks and ehaniiols. 

Ctntn \ — Tho rain-fall on tho Ncilgheiries and in Salem 

general. 

Coimbatore.— llain in tho Sattimangalum. Bhowany, Pollachy 
and CJiiroor, taluqs, but seare.vdy any elsewhciv. • • 

Pasturage in somo plaee.s is soareo but forage isgonorally 
procurable. Paoigg plants look Avell and Cholinn is being har- 
ve.stcd ill garden land.s, Wells are moderately supplied with Avater. 


Bencul. 


22 So.pt, 1870. 

SoNTiiAL PERons.— — Tho rain.s which hold off 
till tho middle of June prevented tho general sowing of jaiierah, 
and then for a v bile there was continued liglit rain which did it 
some harm ; not being at the same time lieavy enough for ilhriii 
cultivation. Tlicrc Ava.s, howevor, good rain in August, and the 
pro.spoetB of both the Indian corn and dhdn crops are now very 
fair indeed. 

Goclda . — The rains damaged the jauerah to tho extent of 
about 10- Kith, but fortiuuitely the loss Avill not be felt, as this 
crop is not much cultivated. The dhfLu is very good indeed, 
and a more than average outturn is expected should the Aveathor 
continue as favorable as hitherto. 

Deoqliur.' The Jauerah cr^ is more or less a failure this 
year till oughout the district. — The following return is effected. — 


Station Doofrhur 
„ Kurow 


} 


4-1^ of an ftvenigo crop. 
lOJIO ok do 


Ntilln 
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equal to a 6 auua average crop for the "whole cliKtiiul.. 'Vht 
maiwali and goudali will not yield moro than 10 as. This croj 
however is only a partial crop, and its oonditirm doe., no! eOoct 
the general welfare of the sub-district. — Kodoo and Aous wil 
yield a fair average return. As regards the amun dhaii, the 
prospects aro such as they have not been for the Last 15 years, 
anrl there is tln^refore every reason to expect an unu.sually goot' 
season. 

liajmelial , — The bhadai crops have not been very t^ucce.‘<Hfii 
this year owing to heavy rains and inundations. On the Dearal 
opp(»site llajuielial and which stretches to Sahilgunge hotl 
paddy and jauera have been almost destroyed, there lieing only 
about 2 acros ot it left. In the zemiudaree portion stretching 
Houth frcy;n JUUijmobal to Radhanuggor, this crop is slightly bet 
ter, but even *111611 it will not be more than 4 or C unr.jvs. Ii 
the Dannin the bhadai crop will average 8 annas. This aiitici 
pated deficiency in the bhadai crop will not however produce 
any distress, and the people will more than make up for it M 
the very superior returns excepted from augharny crop, which 
was never better than this year. A full 16 anna is almost cer- 
tain, and this will bo followed, the* Assistant Commissioner 
believes, by a very good rubbee crop. 

Residency Division. — AWcfca. -Tho crops generally through- 
out this district are good. The recent imindation of the 
Jhellingh caused damage to the aous rice of some 2J) villages ii 
Mehorporo sub-divisio?), and in about half of these the aouf 
crop is not e.xjiectod to exceed J. The inundation also allectod 
in a small degree tho noighbourhoo<l of Kishnaghiir, but the 
distress will be purely local and rostrioted. 

JcJtsorv . — The general prospects of this district aro also very 
good, but a small tract of country between tho rivers Nobo- 
gUDgaand Modhoomoti has siiffbrecl to the oxiont of about \ or 
I of the aous crop. This will not however very rnatei ially uflect 
the food produce of the entire district, and a bumper crop of 
anum rice and mi.sccllaneoiis staple is anticipated. Imligo ha^ 
been fatally damaged iii many places, but some factories will 
still have a very good outturn. 

Buiidwan Division. — MUlmpore , — The aous and sugar cane 
crops in Pergh, Pogreo have suffered to the cstimaterl extent of 
of about lOauna.s, but the iinum prospects arc encouraging, am 
a fair average crop i.s ox])ecte(l. 

Patna Division. — Tit hoot, — The rice crop in tin; Mudhon- 
buniu'c sub-divisioii hji.s boon damaged by rcjcout inumlaliou.s oj 
the Kutula river, l)ut this will in a rnccisxin; be made up b\ <1 
certain good to tlu! Iniid for the rubbee prospects. 

The ( ‘onuni.ssioiier does not anticipate that any greut or l.i-t- 
^ing damage has Ixssi done and is sanguine tliat tlie next reporl ■> 
^^^11 rlenr away all causes for apin’eheiision tli.it tlie>''' is liLc I\ 
distrc.ss of .11 ly kind. 

l^AUdui.ronK Division. — P cci nt Hoods caused 
considerable damage to t,h(^ bhadai crop in jioilioii.s of tin 
district. The rains eommenced early, and the tJanges ro-i 
earlier and Iiiglier than n.sual. All the jaucrali grown on tin 
Dearah has 1 )qcmi destroyed, but as yet the price of jaiierah ami 
rice ha.s not risen in consequence. The heavy rain.s at the com 
mencenient of Ihe .season giT.atly injuroil tho janerah crops 
though it ju’ovod favorable to the paddy. One fourth of ilio 
lands in thannali Baiik.q, i in Kutorah, and 1 in Umnrpore, arc 
grown with janerah, and j the loss is estrnated at ^ in cm h. 
There has not been any perceptible rise in tfcc price of food in 
tlie Pankti siib-di vision and the prospects of the coming rice 
harve.st aro good. The Collector does not think any di.strcss 
need be anticipated from the daimige done. 

J/o??///i.»/r. — Tlio Hoods of the earlier part of August and the 
excessive rains which sub'sequoiitly followed seriously damaged 
the bhadai crop, which is however only a small crop, and it.s 
loss, while it may pinch tho poor somewhat, could not lead to 
oxtenflod tJisti'css. The loss is estimated at about 12 annas. 
Tho rains while injuring the bhrfdai crop may bo expected to do 
immense good to future crops ; for as much as that the rain 
fall favors dban crop, which is in excellent condition, and the 
floods which have desolatcil the liiglier lands hiivo onriehed 
them preparatory to the rubbee sowing. 

The accounts received of tho Jumooeo sub-division are very 
satisfactory, and its ijrospects are at present very cheerful. 

Dacca Division. — Furrcadpore . — Recent inundations consider- 
ably damaged tho crops in thi.s district, aud it is estimated that 
only one anna aous crop and a four auua anum crop may cs- 
cai)e, Tho commissioner is of opinion, however, that the pjirtial 
• loss of this latter crop will be nearly if not quite recouped 
by the very heavy crops which may be fairly exi>eotc<l from tlie 
higher lands which must have been benefitted by tho floods. 
There is at present no immediate prospect of distress approach- 
ing to famine in many parts of the district. Prices of food aro by 
no means high, and rice is soiling at 20^ seers per rupee. 

Ziaccti. — The anum is not much damaged ; wherever the rice 
was not totally destroyed the crops aro excellent. Tho outturn 
for the whole district will be at least 10 annas. Tool, mustard 
and Inte have turned out excellently good this year. The chief 
damage occurred in tho Manick^unge sub-division, but even 
there the prices of food have not risen. , 

Tlie t>il(y parts of this district which suffered j 


from tho floods are tho lower lands situated in Atteah and Kis- 
horo gungo, but evou tho losses must he veryjpartial as hitherto 
there has been no rise in ihe ratc.s of food. • 

Cui'har — Tho injury caused by inundation.^ to the crop.s in 
iJiis <li.strict. present and jirospoctive threatens to bo great 
The aoiis ami asvat piuldy has boon cnmplotely destroyed, but 
this is not of much inq)ortiinco as sail Fsail I'cprosents anum 
int’acliar, with this dilVrrenco only that sail grows on high land] 
is the st.iple i rop. Tlio sorioua damitgo is caused by the de- 
struction of great nuiidiers of seedling beds in all tlio mouzahs 
neai* the river of tlie gi’oat bliedfs. This involves tho loan of 
sail crop wherever it has occurred, for it is now too late to 
make fiusli mirserii'a. Empiirjes aro being institutod to asecr- 
t;iin tho exact aniuuni of (hiniage done. 

Sjflhct - - With the cxcoiition of crops hero and there along tho 
Imnks of tho Sumah wfiieh had been partially destroyed by 
inundation, tho crops in this district are in .a very thriving 
comlition, and if nothing occurs to interfere with present pros- 
pects there is no ground for apprelionding any general failure, 
liowevcM’ much the drought first and innundations afterwards may 
h.avo combined to prevent the outturn. • 

Ra.tshaye Division.— Tho accounts from this district are not 
so satisfactory as might bo wi.shcd. In tin; Nattore sub-division 
about J of the aniiin and \ of nous have boon do.stroyed. Tn Ta- 
noro the aous crop would have been very plentiful had it not 
suftcrod from flood, but tlu‘ loss will not, tho Commissioner 
thinks, be so considorablQ here ns in Nattore. The atato of anum 
crop continues pretty good. 

Mohlah , — The bhadai crop.s have been almost totally de.stiwed, 
but this is not tho .staple crop of tlio di.strict .The pro.spcct of the 
anum and lu mniiti dhaii aro fair, and the Collector is .sanguine 
that there will be no di.stre.s.s among the peoide. The inundations 
have been biglier tluin usual, but the rainfall has been less ; 
the people ai(; alwjiy.s ))reparcd for inundations which aro 
common enough owing to tlio luimboi* of mountain streams 
running through the district. 

Mooid(C<hih(ul , — Tho crops in various porbiou.s of tin’s district 
lijivi' been damaged more or less by recent.inundations, but tho 
Coniim,viioiier doe.s not think that the distress caused will be 
very .severely fell, if early ami good cold weather crop.s can bo 
.secured. 

Chniit Xof/jtoro. — Tli(' re])orts from all quarters of this division, 
«*'vec]»t Sinvbhooju, are inosf, f.ivorahle. In Lohardugga tho 
w eaHior h.».; la^en vei v se.i,. unable and an abundant barve.st is 
eonlidi'idly lu<»ke<l for. 'L'he wbol(‘ of the agricultural eonimu- 
iidy of P.d um»w are in .garits at the iJrospeeA.s before them, 
in .M.ninbht>uni i* (nil crop of I’ico may be ex[)eeied from half 
the dislr!<‘i, ;ni»l IVom ihe other half 11 (o 14 .tnnjj.s. 'I’he early 
ric(‘ gljnra dh.\ii” I)romiH^s a fidl crop thriuighoiit, and in Co- 
\’iiid[Mo’e dl ilie ero]>s .uv iiii‘l\ promi.sing In Ifa/arcliaugh, 
the sl.ite i4’ the crops i-i very good, and llioiv is evi'ry reason to 
lo.»k forw.ird to a full liarve..!. The Indian eorn was a little 
short Ml the .'.oiuIhm ii .‘-nl)-di\ ision owing to tlie inee.ssant rain in 
duly, hilt to file north of the grand Iriink road a full crop of 
tln.s cereal is hciing gathensd. Tho accounts from tlie we.stern 
tiahutary inelials, ea[)(*eiallv .Sirgoojah, arc also very favorable. 
TM)C latest accounts from Smgpuro arc up to tho Ihth August, 
will'll tho Deputy ( ’ommi.s'^ioner reported that tlu' rainfall bad 
hceii iicsuflicient in Dliulbliuom, ea.'^t of tho Kapargadeo range, 
but the markets uio well supnlied and the price.s of grain are 
cvi’ry where hehnv tlio average. , 

Oris.sa Divlsion, — CfiUnd-- The reports from tho interior are 
not favorable ; liillo rain has fallen, tlio civqis arc very backward, 
and ill many jiarts it is siipjjo.sed tlmt even with a good I’ainfall 
there will 1)0 considerable los.-^. 

7V'/v<'. — Tho pros] lects of crop.s in this district arc also un- 
.satistai-tory. On the 24lli August tlie A.ssi.stant Collector of 
Khoordah reported, that tlie limit of time within whicli second 
ploughing among tho growing vice would bo attended with good 
fleets had been reached ; on land not previously ploughed 
there will ho a total failure. Such land cou.stitutc.s about ^ of 
tho cultivable area ; in 8 annas of the area ploughing wa.s done 
early and in the low lands a full crop was o\pcctcd ; on the 
remaining 4 annas iiit'seiit appoiirancc.s pronii.sc.s a 12 aima.s 
crop. The average cstimatcif out-turn i.s about ll-lflth of a full 
.^rop. The most backward localities aro pergunnahs Raineshur 
and Doudcmal. 

IJitfa-^Kpotr . — The only parts in tlii.s di.strict that give any 
real cause for anxiety arc Agurpara and Baseudepore, both of 
which have been imfortunate owing to want rain. Tho sarud 
'S very backward in the north of the latter Cliakla, and it 
s feared that in Enin Bacli.ula and some of the villages near the 
joast, there will be only an 8 anna crop. There has also been 
great andcoNlmucd droiiglit in the tributary state, Rampore, 
to tlie we.st of Khoordah, ami in ii late report from tho Rajah 
►f Nnraingpore on the north h;ink of the Mahanmldy it was 
tated that the crops in his Estate were <lried iq'. Tlio Commis- 
' aionor, under date 27th August reported — “ AVe aro now getting 
‘ constant showers, and tho weather liero in (Juttaek could not 
‘ be more favorable for recovery of the growing crop.” 
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MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Wo arc ouly ju.st beginning to disrovor the oxtoni of our 
mineral wealth. Lime-, stone, cojmer and iron have been found 
along the P.hiitan frontier and in Darjeeling. The Nepauleso have 
been partivailarly ])roH«ing lor* leave to work the ore. The 
Commis.sioncr of Coodi Ikdiar has been direeted to divide tlie 
tract into .section.s, let out the mineral privilege.s. by the year 
at present, to the highr st bidder. Tf thi.s prove a lucky Jind, we 
may yot .see a railway to Daijeeling. — 


Tho Coal in Dcllary wliich wo mentioned yesterday as having 
bean found by Dr. Hunt(?r promi.ses, so we learn from a lifadras 
contemporary, to turn out of lir.st-rato f|uality. Jt is said to bo 
very dinbreut in appearance to any other Tndian coals, whether 
found ill (dianda, < 'oclim, or Bengal. Tho mineral is gaseous, 
and would appv^ar to bo abiimlant in rjuantity as, on his fir.st 
exaininntion, Dr. Hunter found it in two diftbront localities. Tho 
railway runs close to the spots, greatly enhancing thereby the in- 
trinsic value of the discovery, whatever that may prove to be. — /d 


PUBLIC WORKS-IRRIGATION. 

— # 

The following facts relating to the pn»iccled Eastern (ranges 
Canal will be of interest to our readers 

This canal will take its supply of water from the cast side of 
the Biver (ranges, at a point .seven miles below Hnrdwar, or the 
heailworks of the present Cianges Canal, and u ill water :kO()( 
square miles of Western Roliilkund. 

The total length of the main lines will be 2G() miles, and that 
of the minor dinnnels and cli.stributing bianelics nearly uoi) 
mile.s. 

For .seven months in Ihe year, or during the khuireef sea.son 
the canal will caiTy a ma.xiruuni .supply of IjAdO eubie feet ]>er 
Bccond, and during the lemainder of llie \ear or tho rubbeo 
season, 1,250 cubic feet will be about flic avora<;o <puintity 
of water which will pus, s through the legulator.s at the beat 
works. 

No permanent weir will bo rcquiied, as the water will be takei 
with tlie aid of a i’cNs j-piu s of Ib.seine woik, at a point, where 
nature has provided a basin, or just tibovc a long rapid. 

For the first 23 miles 1 be work will bn rallier heavy, as fne 
important drainage lines Jiavc lie crosecd, eitlier under or over 

and for about 14 miles of that portion the eanal will be in eut- 
tiligs of from 20 to 50 feet in de[dh. ' 

The remaining part of the work will not pie.scnt more Ilian 
the ordinary engineering ditlii ulties, winch may ahvay.s bo 
expected in a canal whicli w ill tr.xvorso fcucli a large extent of 
country. 

At about the 2.‘lrd mile the water w’ill coiniiiand the country, 
atkd irrigation will begin. 

The co.st per foot of water delivereil by this I'anal, ealcnlatod 
on the average discliarge, will be Us. 3,150. 

The total amount of the c.stimato for the whole w^ork complet- 
ed is a little over di;«50,(»00. 

The project was prepared under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. Parker, (h K., Superintending Engineer, 3nl Circle Irrigation 
Works ; by Mr. .1. V. Roberts, C. E. E\ecuti\e Engineer and bi.s 
staff of assistants. 

Both Mr. Parker and Mr. Roberts have received (ho thanks of 
the Lieutenant Governor, who has expressed hi.s high approval 
of the efiicieut manner in winch the weighty duty entrusted to 
these officers has been porforined, and who has commended their 
services to the favourable notice of the Governor-General in 
Oouiicil. 

Colonel Greatlicd, R. E., C. D., the Chief Engineer, in his 
official report on the project eiilogiBCS the laborious I’esearch ami 
profes.sional skill w hicb the superintending and executive engi- 
neers have devoted to the subject, and he recommends to Mie 
favourable notice of Government the manner iu which Mr. Rob- 
erts, with his small staff, carried out such a large survey and 
prepared tho maps, estimates, de.sigiis, &c. in such a short space 
of time. 

PUBLIC WORKS.-RAILWAY. 

Some few weeks since we had occasion to call attention to a 
radical error about to be committed by the Indian Government 
in the introduction of narrow gauge railways on tho new State 


Lines. Wo liave just had tho plea.suro of reading a rocent re 
port on tlic same .subject by Mr. Hawkshaw, Consulting Engin- 
eer to tho Ea-stern Bengal and Madra-s Railways, which con- 
firms our views on ti rely ; and we shall now endeavour to lay 
before our readers a summary of that gentleman’s opinion.^. So 
far ba<*k ns 1S38, Mr. Hawkshaw was consulted on tho subject of 
of the hroiKl 7 feet gauge in England ; and ho then pointed out 
the evils that w’ould result from a break of gauge. 

It was urged by those w’ho .supported tho differential gauge, 
t.liat the inconvenience would be measured by the time and 
expeii.ses incurred in shifting goods from ono waggon to another 
where the change of gauge occurred ; but exporidnee has proved 
that this supposition was altogether illusory ; and the Great 
Western Railway Gompaiiy has, in con. sequence, been com- 
pelled to lay down a narrow gauge railway on its broad gauge 
lino. It is not asserted that the present Indian gauge of 5 
feet fi inches is tho best that could have been origiimUy design- 
ctl ; but .seeing that nearly 6,000 miles of trunk lines have been 
con.structed to suit it, no sufTicieiit reason exists for altering 
the exi.sling gauge. In India requirements of war must ever 
take precedence of all other considerations ; and it behoves 
Government to take no stop that would render its railways in- 
effeolive for the raainpulation ofau army. — In time of war tho 
entire rolling stock of every railway in India may be required 
on some particular frontier, and should be constructed accord- 
ingly. A break of gauge at once nullifie.s this condition, and 
renders the transfer of rolling stock from one lino to another 
impracticable. It is not enough to siiy that the men, that is, 
the soldiers, can walk from one train to another whore the 
luvak of gauge occurs. It is of the la.st inijiortance that tho 
trains once loaded should pass on direct to their destination ; 
hut break of gauge renders this impracticable, besides involving 
duplicate trains to carry the troops on the different line.s. All 
these tlifficnlties were fully brought to light in the enquiries made 
by (he AVar Office on the practicability of bringing the whole 
available forces of Great Britain together at any ^iven point. 
The tusk was shown to ho practicably within a moderate space 
of time ; hut had not nearly all the railway.s in England and 
Scotland been of the same gauge, the difficulties of the problem 
would have been immcn.sely enliaiucd. Those wdio were 
engaged in tho above enquiries (among whom was Mr. Hawk- 
sIkiw hiui.self) were fully impre.8sed with the difficultie.s arising 
from the break of gauge. As respects guns, tumbrils, ammuni- 
tion. aial baggage, the evils of the break of gauge are still greater 
than they are with ihe men ; iu addition (.o wliich the sm^ij ^ 
fti/o of tho vehicles on (lie narrow gauge of R feet 6 ino'ios, 
renders them ill ad, npted for the trau.spcit of tho material of 
war. On the Itii.ssi'in Railways, the ordinary waggon rolling 
stock (a great portion of which has been constructed by Mr. 
na»vkslia\v) is specially fitted with movable appliances for the 
ear riago of troops and horses ; a thing easily effected on their 
gauge of live fijet. This cannot bo so easily done with small 
vehicles ; and it will indeed be singular it' at this time the 
Government of India should make a change that would almost 
M*t at nought the advantage of its railways for military pur- 
poses. h>o much for the cheap railways from a military point of 
view ; and now let us look at theui from tho commercial stand- 
point. Rcgai ding the Eestiniog Railway, about^which there has 
oecn such a Mourisli of trumpets, Mr. Ilavvksliaw quietly 
obsei’N es that lie has been favoured with a report from Mr. 
Juliind Danvers, tlie Government Director of tho Indian Railway 
Companies for the year 1809-70 ; and that he does not see any- 
thing iu it to modify his statements. The report coutairj.s 
ciTtuin a.ssei tioii.s put forward by Mr. Spooner, tho Engineer 
and Manager of the Festiniog Railw’ay, purporting to sbt forth 
ad van! ages that would accrue fiom light and narrow gauge 
r/iilways. Six out of the nine of Mr. SpooncFs statements are 
in his opinion quite fallacious cou.sidered in their application to 
Indian Railways. 

In Mr. llawksliaw’s opinion, the saving to bo effected by tho 
substitution of the narrow gauge of 3 feet C inches mr ihe 
present one of 5 feet G inches amounts to the inconsiderable 
sum of £1,810 per mile, made up as follows : — 

per mile. 


Earthwork 100 

Bridges 300 

Permanent way 1,000 

Engines ••• 200 

(Jarrirtgefi and waggonH nil. 

Stations nil. 

Land ••V ••• ••• 10 

Saving by th^ introduction of sharper curves 200 

Total saving in first cost, - l*8ip^ 


So that for this absurd reduction, amounting to but 
£16,000,000 sterling on all 9,000 miles of railways that are to 
be constructed in the next thivUf Government is about to 

sacrifice the military efficiency of the entire system of railwi^ 
communication iu India I ! ! It would be hard to believe that 
.ny such nrt of folly could be concqivcti. 
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WRADE RETWEEN CALCUTTA, DARJEELING, 
BlIOOTAN, AND THIBET. 


Bv Dr. A. CAWurEiJu 

Before reading niy paper I shall allude to some circrmstauces 
which have an important bearing on the subject and which aiv 
not, 1 think, generally familiar to people in England. 

A trade between India and Thibet always went through Nepau 
and Bhootau,l)ut after the present Goorkha dynasty conquored th 
valley of Ncpaul, the trade which ha<l been well carried ou by th 
Newarfl, whom thoCroorkhas displaced, Iwcaine much reduced, am 
it then wc4it A4iiefly through Bhootaii. The Thi]>etaiis weit 
alwiiyn favoiirabib to t]*ade with India, and liad a tradiiq 
ostablishoieut near Calcutta. Tlie Grand Lama was so desirou! 
to improve this trade, that he asked the Ligvonior- General o 
India to send an envoy to him foi the purpose, and this led t< 
Bogie' « luLssion, in 1774, and to Tumors, in 1783. Shortly al'tei 
this, however, the Chinese became paramount in Thibet, but their 
cxciusivo system and the iiornial misrule in Bliootan destroyed tin 
trade, or nearly so. 

In more recent times the trade . ;^ain reverted to Ncpaul 
and we have opened a way for it Ihrough Darjeeling. We have 
also, with other nations, opened trading ports in China itself; and 
the siqiremaey of China h.i.s been thowu oif by the Pantliays in 
the south-west, and by the Mahommedans in the extreme 
north-west of the empire. If tho Thibetans follow suit— which is 
not unlikely — their tolerant usages will probaly resume their 
sway, and we may look fur many tnuling facilities from them. In 
the meantime there is a good occasion for trying to induce the 
( 'hine.se government at I'ekinto relieve the litulc N\ith Thibet from 
all obstacles and restrictions in that country. 

In venturing to bring tins jxntion of our eoiifercnei* beliire you, 

1 must at once announce th.it 1 have, not the means of showing 
that an extensive or llourislung e(Uiimerce is iu existence in this 
direction, or that such can be easily or at an early ilateroali.'.ed. 
My aim is to draw attention to the subject to indicate the state 
of things whicli obstruct the de\elopinoiit (»f trade, and to [loint 
out how these may be most easily obviated. I ii doing so, I shall 
endeavour to give the infori nation as concisely as po.s.si])lc, to 
meet tho demands on our time this evening, and to furiusli 
some details. 

Our subjects arc, trade with Central Asia, Thibet, and South- 
Western China. As the first is almost entirely carried on from 
th o North-West Proviiiees of India, >vith Bombay as the seaport 
'*'^lyU5i)glisli ‘exports, it is <jnite distinct frtuu the second which is 
on from Bengal with Calcutta as the seaport. It is 
uot^^iowever, so distinct from the tlurd division of our 
subjeoL as trade wuth Tliibot has the ullimate object of being 
trade South- Western China also, although tJi(‘ routes from 

India lie through very dincrout ('ouiitjics. 'Thus, goods reach- 
ing LaHsa, the capital of 'rhibet, through Ncpaul or D.irjceling, 
go on to Siliug and Seohueii, (Chinese marts ; goixls from Haii- 
goon, tlir«Migh Upper nuruiali, and Bhainoi', being destined, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cooper’s recent a«’i‘()unt of his unsuccessful cllbrt 
to reach India from t he Yaiig/.-te-kiang, to roach the province 
ofSoohuen ah(», and thus the two streams of coimiioive will 
meet ill China. Taking trade between India and Tliibef in its 
9 fullest sense, then, it also means tialc between #lie rich and po- 
pulous countries of India andChiua by overland routes, 'rid bet 
must be considered, t<» some extent, as a medium of passing the 
commerce between these two great and populous countries. A 
traile with Thibet only would bo, comparatively speaking, a 
restricted one, as silks, satins, fine woolen fabrics, &c.,«orne 
from China. Although Thibet is a i*ouiil.ry of immense cxUsit, 
and has very vahiahic products iu gold, tlie finest wools, musk, 
borax, &ef, ita^)opiilatioii is not dense, ainl Lassa itself, although 
a great entrepot for trade, is not a gleat niauufacturing city. 

Looking at tho map before yon, then, you see the plains t>f 
Bengal <in tho south, and the co-intry of Thibet on tlie mirth, 
with tho great chain of the Himalayas lying ho tween them. 
Taking Beugid geographically fur my [ircsent piirixxse, it includes 
tho provinces of Oudo, Goriickpoor, Tirhoot, Piirnoa, Darjeeling, 
Eungpoor, ami the valley of Assam. Tho corresponding por- 
tion of tlie Himalaya iiicliiihjs tlie indopendout state of Ncpaul, 
the small protected territory of Sikhini, and the hill country of 
Bhootaii. 

Our frontier with Ncpaul, from the Kali river on the west, to 
tht Mechi river ou the east, is 5U0 miles, with Sikhiiu and Bh<»o- 
tan about 250 more. The breadth of the chain is at least 100 
miles. In no part of this long lino of frontier — 760 miles north 
of Ncpaul, Bikhim, and Bhootaii— have wo any direct access into 
Thibet, nor have wo any political relations whatever with tho 
govornmeut of the country. It will, therefore, bo readily ad- 
mitted, after this outline of tho relative positions of tho two 
countries, India and Thiliet, that there must bo many obstacles 
to the carrying on of trade between them, and at present it is 
so. The obstacles are of two kiiuls, physical and political. The 
first lie in the character of the mouutaius, which, m tho position 
indicated, form an aggregate of the highest peaks in tlie 
world, with iiimimei iihle l#fty sjuirs and ivniges, the wliolo em- 
bracing clcvatioiii from <l‘^vnwta\U The mcautlc- 


vation of this extensive barrier, for sueh it may be called at pre- 
sent, is not easily computed, nor would it b# of much imjiort- 
anco to state it. The great facts, however, remain, that tLu^o is 
Bot one road through the Himalayas, except for carriage on 
men’s hacks, and that tho passes loading into Thibet are all 
above 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, lliattheseolovl- 
tions involve the closing of the. route.s ly snow for imuiy inoutbs 
of the year, that the mean elevation of < he route, iu Thibet is 
not under II.^^OO feet, uiid that the hiwe.^fc point on the road to 
Lfussa, the t.iu’iuiiius in Thibet, is feet, which gives au iu 

eleiaciit climate for many mouths of tho year ; added to this, 
tho n»ute in Thiliet, although auuiitting of can-iago on ponies 
ami mules, and easyeonipanxl with the pa.syjigeof the Uiinidaya, 
passes ovei* Kambala, and other ranges, the elevation of 
which involve heavy siiuw-f.ills ami great cold. 

Tho following arc the elevations of the passes into Thibet from 
Nepaiil : — HTie Kiroong I reckon to he 14,000 feet. I have not the 
exact elevation giviMi by tlie pundit Nmnplial, wlio crossed it on 
his journey 1 o Lassa, published List year, but the monastery of 
Tailiim, close by, outlie Thibetan plnteau, is 1 l,200; Kooli, also a 
piuss from Nepaul, siiy 1 4,000 ; Walloongeliooiig, from eastern 
Nepaiil, inea.MiiVd by Dr. llookiT, is 16,704 ; from Sikhim, the 
Kaiigra Lama pa.ss is ir>,(;00 ; Donkia, 1^,500 ; Thnikra, 16,000 ; 
and Ohol.'i, 1 1,000, .dl gi\en liy Dr. Hooker. I’li.iri, tlie pi’iiiei- 
])al pass from tlie we, stern parl.s of Bliooi-in, I reckon to bo about 
14,000 feet. Of tbo pa' ^tvs iVoni blioot.an, eiisl, of IMiari, I have 
no information. 

The political ohstacli s ari.^e fiom ilie chaiMcler of the goveni- 
iiieiits 1)1 the Himalaya and in 'J’hi bet itself In Nepau], through 
which tlie greater part of the trade* runs at pre.^'cnt, the govern- 
ment is very exclusive. No Euru[ieaii, exc-pt tho.sc belonging 
to tlie political residency, is allowed to n side there, ami tho re- 
sidoiuy ollicers are not allowed to tr.ivel in tlie country more 
than a few miles from Gat mam hsj, the capitd There are many 
re.strie.tions mi free trade in the form of customs and transit du- 
ties, government and ollicial in«)nopr)li(\s, and the entire want of 
anything like a road from tlie Briti.^h frontier to the ea[)ital, or 
beyond it to the Thibetan frontier, and this is after an alfianco 
with Nepaul of more than 50 years. All natives of India, how- 
ever, whether our immediate suOjccts or ladouging to native 
states, have free ocec^s to Ncpaul, This rather invidious dis- 
tinction between natives of India and Euro^ieaus dots not pre- 
vent the Nepaulese of all ranks and classes from deriving tho 
fullest advantage from IVeo resort into our provinces, whei^i they 
are welcome to trade and settle without .iwy reslrictiou.s. 

The next obstacles of a piditieal ii.ituru with wliU-li the trade 
to Thibet h.ul long to contend, were in Sikbim. In cousequcuce. 
of a monopoly of tlie trade with Thilx't being m tho hands of 
tho Dewiin, an actmil ruler of the e.mntry, who did not scruple 
to use his full power for his individual honelit, the trade througli 
dher hands w.is [irevented, and it was almost annihilufod iu liis 
>wn. After long continued and .strenuous eflbi-ts, directed to 
heir removal, and m the mid I lieV.xpiiI.^ioii Ironi Sikhim of tlie 
iltioxions individual, they arc nearly or rpiitc removed. All 
his has followed eur settlement at Darjeeling, audit is from 
bis place, as shall be presently slmwn, that we have it most in 
•iir power to dimiiusli the ob.sl.ieJes, and that wo must look for 
he greatest development of a ii-.ide witli 'Jdiibel. 

In Bhootaii, ever since nur lii sf pnhi ic<d r<‘lation.s w'itli it in 
1774, it has been altogether liopele.^.s .uid iiiipo.ssihJe to make it 
the medium of a trade with TliihcL. 'ITiriier’s mi.ssimi to tho 
Grand Duma, 1783, failed to cflec L ibis object ; so did Pember- 
ton’s nii.ssioii I o Blinot.ui, in liS3y, and Eden's, in 1861. Since 
then, bowovir, wo liavi* annexed the Dou.irs and lower hills of 
Blioottiii, and although iliero js .still a govenmu nl, or, more cor- 
rectly stieaking, a sy.st.e;ii of the greatest inisnianagemciit and 
lawlessness that over existed anywlnwe, in iiosscs.sioii of the 
portion of Blioot.in giving aeees.s tn 'riiibel, for the peot>lo’s sake, 
it is to bo hoped that our nearer eontaet w-ith the Bliootami.se, 
siueo the annexation of the Doo.ir.s, or .semo fortunate necessity 
for extending our frontier to the d’liibct border may occur, to 
enable us to clear all political oKstaeles in this (juarter. 

I shall Moxv jirocced to give the most reliabk; iiifoi'inatioii J 
have of the actual state and extent of the trade with Thibet. 

For the Nepaiil portion lam indebted to a by Mr. 

Brian Hodgson, who was lung enr distinguished Resident in that 
country. It was written in 1831, and is published in No. 27 of 
tho “ {Selections by the Government of Bengal for 1858. Mr. 
Hodgson invited the attention of the menrhants of Calcutta and 
Bengal to tho high prolits then ruling in Nepuul, where 100 i>cr 
cent, on 2>rimocost in Galcutta or Benares w’aRvery common, and 
30 to 40 1 ) 01 * cent, was the ordinary rate of juofiis ; and ho gives 
tables, showing tbo impoits and exports, rates duties, pro- 
fits and much other information on the trade xvitli Thibet, and 
with Nepaid itself, from wTiich the foi mer is scarcely ^.eparable. 
The follcAving is an abstract of this important paper: — 

Goods from India, whether tho piodiice of Europe or India, 
pay ahoul 12 annas, or Is. 6d., nor [lackageof !)« lbs., as transit 
duty, and this franks them to the Thibet frontier. 

“ All goods into and I h rough Nep.iul arc carried ou incn’o 
bc4ck:>. 
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iDil'ortsfrnm Tiiibct into Nepaul pay no duty, expect musk 
und goltl. 

“ All the silver iroiii Thil^et must be taken to the Nepaul 
mint, where it is imrcluisctl. 

“ Tile trade with Thibet is carried on jjriucipally bv Cash- 
merees, who liavo houses at Dacca, Patiifi, Catmaiidoo, ana Lassa. 

“ Iiuiiorts from India into Nepaul, in 1831. estimated prime 
cost, 17^ lacs of rupees, or £l7r>,<)00 ; 1.57 articles enumerated. 
Of this amount, on 57 articles, it was estimatetl that about three 
lacs, or £30^(M>0 worth, wei^t on to Thibet. 

“ The exports of Nepauh^c ainl Thibetan goods to tht' jdains 
in t)0 articles enumerated, estimated value 11 lacs, or XlPhO(K), 
of which two-thinls, oi- £().*>, n0(#, are on account of imports from 
Thibet into Nejaud. 'Mie trade witJi Neiiaul is earriod on 
principally by mcr< Iiaiits of Benare.s, who have 10 kotbees or 
firms at Catmandoo. 

** Transit duties levied on goods from the Nepaul frontier to 
Catniandoo, about 7 rui»(H‘s, or 14s. per bullock loa<l of lbs. 
or 3s. (id. per man’s load of lOO lbs, 

“ An (if/ rulorem duty of .‘l^ per ci^nt. is levied on arrival at 
Catmandoo. I’he viihiation is m.adc by government oiliccrs. If 
it is objected to by tho niercliaut, the government requires a 
sale to itself at llie merchants valuation. 

“An export duty of over 4\ pei* cent, is levied on artiedos 
whether ot Nepaul, Thibet, or China.” 

The following is a list of the principal imports into Nepaul : 
— Kuropcaii broadcloths and oilier woollens of all sorts; 
European chint/cs ami other t oiton of all sorts ; Euiopcan silks 
of all sorts ; ]Curo[)c.in linens of all sorts ; Amritsir and CjisIi- 
moro shawls, good Dacca iiiiislins, and .ramdanecs’ sahaus. tVc. ; 
Malda and Bhaugulpoor f>ilk and mixed sdk and cotton stuffs ; 
Boriarcs’ kimkliabs, toft. is, m'usliroo^, .sliamlas, d<‘pattabs, &c. ; 
IMirzapoor and Capleckharwasaml garbas, mowsahaiis, and.iisahs, 
&c. ; Bohar pagrees, kh.'isas, Ac. ; Bareilly, Lucknow, and Tanda 
chintzes ; European cutlery, as knives, scissors, Ac, ; European 
glass ware, as chandeliers, wall-sha<les, Ac. ; European mirrors, 
window glass, Ac. ; Indian kiranaa, or groceries, drugs, dyes, ainl 
spicery of all sorts ; peltry of Enrone and India, as Dacca and 
other skins, goat ditto, Ac.; quicksilver, vcnnilion, red and 
white lead, brimstone, jast a, ranga, camphor, indigo ; precious 
stones, as diamond, emerald, pearls, [coral ; Indian laces, as 
kflUlbattu, gotali, Ac. 

The following is a list of the principal exports from Nepaul : 
— Chours or yak tails ; Thibetan, 1 limalayan, and Chinese wmd- 
lens, as malceda, toos, immda, eliouiq)at, vahry, bhot, Ai*.; Chinese 
damasked Jind brocaded satins and silks; sebaga or borax; 
Ncpiiulese, Bliootea, and Chmeac drugs ; rhubarb, mihargix ah, 
zaharinoh.'ira, momira, jatamaii<gsio, hurt.d, Ac.; lUnK>tca and Nc- 
paulesc ])apcr, mu>k pods, gold, silver, rupees nf the plains, lu- 
pecs of Ncqiaid, and cojipcr [)ice of ditto, [lomcs, or tangh.ans, 
lumlware, as iron phowr.dis, Ac., Ac. 

The chief oxpni'ls to 4'hibr*t are J*Juro[»can broad clollis (crim- 
son, green, or.mgi*, liver, .'in<i brown are [iri'Torrcd}, cutlery, 
pcarks, coral, diamonds, cnur.dds, indigo, and oj>ium. 

’flic chief inqiorts from Thibet arc, chours <jr yakt.iils, whiU • ; 
ditto black ; Chmc.se velvet', satins, silk tliiv'ad, and raw silk ; 
peltry of iMongolia and Bhotc, a.s samoor, kjikoon, cliuah-khal, 
garbsootli, Ac., borax, and iiirs ; ChiiK'.se and Bhotca tea, drugs. 

From (Calcutta, Ikitn.a, and Dciiarc.s the I'outes meet at 
Sugowlie, on tlic frontier of C'liaiiiparun, whence it is ten .stages 
to Catmandoo. There are two routes from Catrn.iiidoo, thec.ipitii 
of Nepaul, to the frontiei’ of Thibet, one by Koote, tlie other by 
Kiroong. 'flie former runs from the cast end of the valley of 
Nepaul, the, hitter from the wc.stcni. Both places arc eight 
stages from Catmandoo. J^’rom these iil.iccs it is about a 
month’s journey to Lasaa, and the hire <4' a pony or mule is 
about ten rupees, or C 1. 

From Mr. Hodg.sou’.s tahle.s, 1 rei-.kou tho total annual trade 
between India and Nepaul, including Thibi't, to amount t,o about 
£ ‘J«5,000. Tt has proliably iiieroased since lii.s tiuie, but of this 
I have no authentic iiifonii.ition. 

I now come to Darjeeling as the next route for trade with 
Thibet. This place being a Britiah pos.ses.sioii in the Himalaya, 
it diflers in every respect from Nejiaul, as holding out superior 
advantages for a greatly extended trade with L.is.s.t. It i.s under 
400 mile.s from CalcuUa, of whieJi 200 has a railway, nnd al- 
though a rail is raueli wanted for tlio remainder of the (listaiice. 
it has, in llui meantinio, a good cart-road from tho foot of the 
hills to the station, ;io miles ; wlicrcaa Catmandoo is more tlian 
600 miles di.,tani from (Calcutta, with no road at all in tlie hills. 
Darjeeling is the shortest route from Bengal to Lassa, tho dis- 
tance being say .jOn miles, of which we have now the control of 70 
miles through Sikliim to Cliofunbi, and over which wo can, under 
treaty with llu- Sikhmi liajah, make a road whenever we wish. 

The [ire.scnt trade witli Thibet through Darjeeling, as in 
Nepaul, cannot well be .separated from tho trade of Darjeeling 
tself. Of the pic.sent amount (»f this trade! have not oorroet 
information. In l8.5t, tlio imports into Darjeeling from the 
plains Were e.sti mated at three lae.s of rupee.s, or .T30,0u0 ; from 
Thibet, in 1861, at 70,000 iu]»(*es. 'riio nrim ipal export from 
Darji'cling to tie* plains i^ Lea, ol whicli abemt 1,.'')00,000 Ib.M. i.s 
expected this ;.c<i on, u hit li iii.iy be v.'lued at tlOo.onn. Thc 


principal exports to Thibet arc, English broadcloth (brown, 
purple, orange, green, and yellow tho most preferred), ciflleiy, 
indigo, tobacco, sugar, rice, cotton sheetings, ondy (or castor-oii), 
silk, crockery, Ac. Wool is a very inixiortant product of Thibet, 
and may be looked to as a valuable exiiort. In that country 
I niid tho adjoining ones there are immense tracts of pasture land, 
! on which ‘floek.s of sheep, in almost eouiitless numbers, are 
J maintained. Seven or eight thousand sheexi is a common number 
for even ordinary graziers to jxissess. 

The greater elev.ition and cold torax>eraturc of these countries, 
with the fine pasture, produce very Heavy fleeces of the finest 
wool, and of a very long staple, quite as line as the Australian 
wool, but more valuable for many fabrics, on b'ccoiuit of its longer 
staple. 

While at Darjeeling I luocured some loads oV this wool, and 
sent samx>lea of it, with rate of cost, for trial and 
ex^iort to Calcutta and elsewcre. It was Highly spoken 
of ; and iho iiidu.strial school at Jubbulporc, in the 
Central Provinco.s of India, celebrated for its fine carpets, 
WAH so idcasotl with it, that the managers offered to send me a 
lac of rupees (£10,0()<»), to be laid out in jiurcliasi ng wool for 
tliciij, at tlie rates I had quoted. I need scarcely say it was not 
procurable ; but the wool is, in Thibet, in iraraen.se quantity. 

Of tho .state of trade at this moment through Bhootau I 
cannot speak. It was, as regards Engli.sh and Indian goods, at 
a. complete .stand-still all my time (from 1831) to 1861). Caxitain 
Peinherton, in bis report (1838) says : — “There was every reason 
to believe that the trade which formerly existed between Bengal 
and Thibet was at one time carried on through Bhootan, and to 
its total ce.ssatioii may, in a groat degree, be attributed the 
marked deterioration of the latter country.” 

The billowing is a Ji.st of tlie principal articles imported from 
and exported to Bhootan. The former amounts to 7,375 rupees, 
or T73T only, ihci letter to 4,1.50 rnpcr.s, or £415. Imports : — 
Debang (China silks), cow-tails, hill ponies, wax, walinit.s, mu.Mk, 
lac, madder or munjeet, blankets, .silver, Exp(»rt8 : — Indigo, 
cloves, nutmeg, cardamom, mikher, camphor, sugar, copper, 
broatl-cloth ^castor-oil silk), coarse ditto, googool, sandal-wood, 
coiintiy gunpowder, dried iisb, tobacco. 

Of the city of Las.sa, as the focus of all Thibetan trade, there 
i.s, a.s you are all aware, uot much known as ilie result of Euro- 
pean ob.scrvatiou on the spot, nor can T give you ]>ositivc in- 
formation as tn llio profit.s to bo made there, on English and 
Indian good.s. From all 1 have learmjd at Darjeeling, they are 
very l.irge, and .is gnods in transit, loaded with a profit of 
or 10 per cent, in Ni‘i)aul, are still profitable a1 La.ssa, it is quite 
i lc;ir that goods going direct througli Darjeeling to Lassa, x\ 1< ' 

Old any custom or trm.sit dutie.s, a.s in Nepaul, and not hax\ng 
Ne[»aul j»rofit.s added to ihe* prime cost, must be very pi*of4aljlo 
iiidee«l. 

At Lassa, the trade aiTaiigcnjciits arc on a good foi/Sing, ac- 
cording lo my inlonnation. It IS resorted toby iicuplc of many 
different nations fri>iu every direction, and the nicrcliaiits of 
eacli country appoint their own chief or coiissul, who i.s the me- 
dium (*f comniuiucation with the local government, mid has the 
power of settling all dispiite.s auioiig his countrymen without 
reference to his own or tho 'J'liibotan government Tho Newars 
of Nepaul, the Ctislmicrees of Patna and Dacca, tho Hhootanosc, 
the Ladakecs, a.s well as the merohauts of many countries lying 
between ThilitJl and (.'liiiia, have consuls of tbi.s descrqffioii. 
The last account of trade at Lassa by a traveller, is by 
Xunphal Pundit, of the Indian Trigommietrioal Survey. 
He .says During the month of December, nierchant.s from 
all jiarts bring their iiicrch indizo here from China, Tartary, 
Darchaiido, Cliando, Khan, Tawang, Bhootan, Sikhiin, Ncqiaul, 
Darjeeling, P.itna, and Ladak. F oin China, silks of all varie- 
ties, carpels, and chinavvarc. From Jiling, in Tartary, i.s 
brouglit gokl-lacc, silks, precious gems, carpets -tif a* superior 
manufacture, horsc-.saddles, and a very large kind of dumba, or 
hirge-luiled si i cep, also vahiabla, horses. From Darcliandu 
inimen.se quantities of tea (Darehando is .said to be .situated 
north-east of La.ssa, and to bo distant two months’ jouiTjoy). 
Prom(Miando city, in the Khan territory, an enormous quantity 
of the musk iicifume i.s brought, which eventually find.s its way 
to J^mrope, through Nepaul. Bice and other grain that la 
foreigm to La.ssa, is brought fi*om Tawung, in Bhootan. From 
Sikhim, rice and tobacco ; and from Nepaul, Darjeeling, and 
Datua, broad-cloth, silks, satiu.s, saddle.s, and precious stones, 
coral, pearls, .sugar, si>ices, aud a variety of Indian commodities.'* 

I have now to conclude with a few observations on the 
beat moans of improving and greatly extending this trade, 
aud they are sugge,stc d by what has gone before. Our 
great aim .should be to , clear the way of all obstacles from 
our own to the Thibetan frontier, and it may be done in 
thi.s way : — Firstly, we require a new commercial treaty 
with Nepaul, stipulating for tho abolition of all trau.sit and 
customs duties on European and Indian goods, whether for 
Nepaul or Thibet, and for tho removal of all ofiicial interference 
vvith tho trade between the Briti.Mh frontier and the frontier of 
Thibet. I have no hope that we can at pre-sont induce the 
gov f'nininii lo make a road to Catmandoo and oiiwar<ls to the 
pa..'. c;-, but it may be hoi»ed Ibi* .jOUjo day, and tho treaty is 
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feasible. Secondly, we should take advantage of our present close 
oonueotion with Bhootan. to remove all obstruotiona to 'trade 
between the Dooars and tne Thibtan fi*ontier. 1 am, however, 
one of those who think that it would have been the best thing 
possible for the people of that counry, if the British Govern- 
ment bad annexed the whole of it instead of the Dooars only. 
This would have effectually cleared the way for trade 
to the north, and put a stop for the future to Bhootanese 
kidnapping of ouif subjects,^ and violent broaches of frontier, 
which the partial annexation will not effect. Thirdly and 
lastly, We should diroot our best attention to the route by 
Darjeeling as tho shortest and best to Thibet. There is not 
very much left to bo done now to secure the benefits 
of the route, if the government would take it up in earnest. 
There are man^ "other considerations connected with Darjeeling 
which could be fulfilled at the same time, and it would be wise 
and beneficent to attend to them. Whut is wanted is the ex- 
tension of the railway to the foot of the hills, a road from Dar-, 
jeeling for foot travellers an 1 ponies, with rope or iron suspen- 
sion bridges over the Bunjeot and Teesta rivers to the Thibetan 
frontier at Chola, and the estHblishiug of an annual fair or bazaar 
to cyontiimo for two months in the spring, at some place in Sik- 
him, near the frontier, to enable the 'I’hibetans, who might not 
desire to go on to Darjeeling, to dispose of their goods, and pro- 
vide themselves with return investmen+a. After these arrange- 
ments are completed, 1 do not see why we should not go further 
a-head to deveiopo our commerce with Thibet, and arrange to 
have a British consulate at Lassa. Russian goods are to be 
found in the bazaar at Lassa, and the Russians are fond of fol- 
lowing their wares in this direction ; our English and Indian 
goods are in great request therii, and we may as well follow 
them also. This, however, is a matter which, you will probably 
agree with me, reipiires much consideration and di.scu8siou. 
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COAL AT KOREA IN THE BELASPORE DISTRICT OF THE CENTRAL, 
PROVINCES 

From T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., Superintendent, Geological 

Survey of India, to tho Secretary to the Government of India, 

Home Department,— No. 727, dated Calcutta, the 17th May 
1H70. 

I have now the honor to foiward to you, in original, a report 
on the character and quantity of tho coal exposod in tlie l^las- 
District, near tho village of Korba, drawn up by Mr. W. T. 
rtl after his recent examination of the locality. The re- 
'pOlK was promised to be submitted before the end of May (my 
lettlk to your Office, No. 007, dated 28th December 1869). 1 
have afco appended the results of Assay of tho various speci- 
mens or the coal seen by Mr. Blauford. 

2. It will be seen that, after careful examination, Mr. Blan- 
ford hiis arrived at tho conclusion that there are very favorable 
prospects of tho coal field turniniz out productive of a large 
amount of workable coal of fair quality. 

The coal field in which Korba is situated farther extends to 
tho East as fiir ns Rabkuk, the Oodeypore of the maps: There 
is abundance of coal in the Eastern portion, but the quality has 
not yet been examined. There is, however, not much rea.son to 
’ suppose that it will differ materially from that <ff the same coals 
to the West. 

3. There is, therefore, as anticipated by myself long since, 
every probability of au extensive and useful supply of coal be- 
ing available in these Districts, spread over a very considerable 
area (Oodeypore is .some 50 miles from Korba, in a right line). 

4. The occurrence of large plateaus of hmh ground, nearly 
flat on t^j), locally known as Fats (Main Pat, «Juneera Pat, &c.,) 
in this vicinity, ought not to be ^rgotteu, for these offer free 
selection of localities in every way adapted as retreats for Euro- 
peans during the hot whether, which, if a Railway be construct- 
ed here from Calcutta, would become readily accessible. The 
upper portion of all these plateaus is composed of trappeau 
rocKS overlaid by thick laterite, and for the most 2)art they have 
an abundance of excellent water. Tho value of such a plateau, 
offering wide open space, diy,*br well-drained soil, water abun- 
dant and good, and with an elevation of 4,000 feet above the 
sea, as sanatoriM locations for either Troops or Civilians, cannot 
be too strongly insisted on. 

6. In view of a Railway being constructed, it may be well 
also to draw attention to the present abundant supply of timber 
for sleepeers and other purposes, most of which will, in a few 
years more, if care be not taken, pass into the hands of 
speculators and contractors. It would, undoubtedly, be desirable 
to take some early steps towards the preservation of these forests. 

Remyrt on the Coal at Korba^ in the IHstricta, 

1. Locality and mode of outcrop* — The village of Elorba is 
situated in the Eastern (lart of the Belaspore District belonging 
to the Chatisgarh (Chutteesgurh) Diyision of the Central Provin- 
ces, and is the residence of a semindar who owns a large portion 
of the surrounding oountry. It lies oii thee left or £a^m bank 
of the Hai^o Rivet, a large tributary of the Mahatioddi. This 


stream has, in most places, a broad sandy bed, varying, however, 
from about 200 jaris to above half n mile in breadth. The 
country around Korba, for many miles in all directions, is flat, 
or very gently undulating, and usually covered with oli^. 

Coal is exposed in two places close to the right (Western) 
bank of tho nver, just below Rorba. The exposures are in the 
bed of the river, no section being seen in the bank itself, and, as 
will presently be shown, it is probable that both belong to tho 
some seam of coal. A very slight rise in the river ia sufficient to 
coucenl both outci*ops. 

The lower outcrop, whiph is about half a mile below the 
village, is the best suited for exumlhation, as both the top and 
bottom of tho seam are exposed. A considerable proiiortion of 
the section i.s above water during thd dry season, although there 
is always ii great thicknes-s concealed. The seam is remarkably 
thick, Imt, owing to its mode of occurrence, it ia im2)08sible to 
measure it exactly. It may, however, bo computed sufficiently 
closely for all 2 )ractical purposes. The dip varies in inoUiiation 
from 13® to about IH® and in direction from N. 30® E. at the 
Northern extremity of the section to N. 16® E. at the Southern 
end. The horizontal broiidth of the outcrop at the angles to the 
strike is 350 feet, and, taking the average dip at 15® the corres- 
ponding thickness is 00 feet. This, I believe, i.s rather below the 
truth than in excess of it. 

Both above am I below the cool, massive fcUpathic sundstones 
occur. Below the seam but a small thickness of these rocks is 
exposed, but above it, at least, 400 or 500 feet arc seen in the 
river. 

2. Section of coal , scam and (j ml it y of coal , — Of course the 
great thickness already mentioned does not consist throughout 
of workable coal. Bands of shale and of inferior coal are inter- 
.spersed, as is more or less the cose with most Indian coal 
scams. From the iniiierfect manner in which tho seam is ex- 
posed, especially towards the base mid from the surface as 
usually happens, in similar 2 >ositions, being extensively decom- 
posed, it ia impossibie to obtain a correct idea of tho quality of 
the coal without cutting into it. I consequently had a series of 
small 2 ut 8 dug, 6 to 7 feet deep, and from those and tho portions 
of the seam fairly seen in the river bed, 1 obtained a gootf section 
of the whole thickness with the exception of about 10 feet. To 
examine these few feet would have caused some delay with the 
means at my disposal ; and I had already fully ascertained the 
existence of a large proportion of good coal. 

The section of the seam tlias ascertained is the following. 
Of all the bands of coal to which letters are attached, speoimena 
have been tninsmitted to Calcutta for analysis ; — 

Saudstouc— Foet. Inches 


Shale about ... ... ... .1 

Coal of fuir quality. . ... ... ... ... I 

Inferior coni • •• ••• ••• 1. 

Shale .nud inferior coal ... ... ... ... 3 

Good coaiy.'U) iuoh or two of inferior coal hero and there 3 
Good coal ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Shale and coal tuLxod ... . • . ... ... i 

Good coal ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Shale with bauds of coni ... ... 3 

Good coal ... ... . . ... ... . . 4 

Coal Hud Bhoie mixed ... *.• ... 2 

Shale with buiida of coal ... ... ... 2 

Coal of fair •iimlit j . . ... . . 1 

Inferior coal ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Good coal . ... ... ... ... 5 

Shale ... ... ... ... 0 

Coal ... ••• ... 0 

Shale ... ... 2 

Coal ... . . ... • ... 1 

Shale and inferior coal ... .2 

Good coal... ... ... ... ... 4 

Shale with bands of coal ... ... ••• ... 3 

Shale and coal, the latter good in part ... ... 3 

Coaly rather inferior in parts but generally good ... 3 

Shale ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Good coal ... ... ... ... I 

Not examined about ... ... ... ... 3 

Shale ... 1 

Goo<ico41... ... ... 4 

about . .. ... ... 3 

Good coal ... ... ... . • . • . . 4 

Shale 0 

Good coal containing one or two thin bunds of shale 6 
Not extimin ed about ... ... ... ' ' 

Shale ... ... ... «*• ... o 

Good coal... ... ... ... ... ... 2 
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Tho above section shews a thickness of 5^ feet ol 

good coaJ. The proportion is probably neat'or two-thii\l.s of tho 
seam. The best bands appear to be those marked 5, y, and h. 
Portions of these and especially the lower 2 feet of A* appeared 
to me equal in quality tq any coal found in the Raneeguugo 


* By a rough experiment, I obtained very fair coke from this part 
of tho seam. 

* In ease of a railway bridge being necessary across the Haodo 
Korba appears to be a more favorable spot than any other in the neigh, 
bonrhooa. as the breadth of the river is moderatoy and a cor.siderabl. 
portion of the channel rocky. For several miles above and below tho 
breadth is very much greater and the bed a wide expanse of sand* 
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fielil. 1'here is soiue iron pyrites here and there, but not 
throu<,diMiit. Tin? coal ignites readily and burns well with rather 
more flume than usual in Indian coal obtaiiicd from the surface. 
The ash left is large in (juantity, and partly red, fmrtly white. 

ProJiahlc extent of Hearn. — Metaraoi jmic rocks are seen in the 
Hasdo aUmt throe miles South of Korba, and also at about the 
same distance to the Nortli : these mark the limits of the beds 
accompanying the coal in those directions. Kast and Wok, the 
coal-l>earing be^ls extend to a great distance, and to the North- 
East they are apparently vf>*itimioiis with those forming the hills 
East of Churi and SutringH, and tliese are probably part of one 
large field which has boon found by Mr. Medlicott to exicinl 
beyond Sirguja. Jiut, uiifortuinitely, the surface of the eountry 
iieai’ Korba is s<j inueh eoveied with alluvial dpi>osits that very 
few Jocks are visible, and tho.se seen are almost invariably 
coarse sandstones, the dip of which can rarely be determined 
accurately. West of the Hasdo the coneealmeiit is even greater 
thiui to the East, while in the latter direction, the whole country 
is an immense forest, rendering the relative poMition <»f the few 
oil terops met with \erv obscure. 

But little information ean be deriveil from the rocks .seen in 
the Hasdo. The second oiitero[» of <!oal occurs about :J0C) yaj>l.s 
higher up the river than that already described, and close to the 
.siiiiie (right) bank. It is di.stinctly seem to be faulted against 
the siiiiclstoucs which overlie the coal arc e\po.',c<I at the Southeiii 
outcrop. About oO feet of coal exposed, neither llie top nor the 
base of the seam being visilde. The dij) is very irregular and 
and twisted, owing to the fault close bv ; it avera'^cs about l2 = to 
N. 10* W. 

It iipjiears more probable that this i*. the the same scam as 
that seen a little farther dt)wii the river, and that it is broindit 
up again by the fault than that two seams oT such unusual 
thickness should occur in the .same beds. Thi.s, however, can 
only be jiositively decided by boring. The coal at the more 
Northern outcrop appears rather inferior to that .seen to the 
South, but in the latter loctility, the central portion of the seam 
contains more shale and inferior coal than the top and bottom, 
and it is the central portion of tliesc‘am whi< h alone is exposed* 
tothe North. If the two outcro]H belong to tin* .same seam, 
the fault lui.s a downthrow on its Eastern side of no amount! 
jjrobably not mueli above lot) feet. 

S(» far as any reliance can be jilaced upon the dip.s on the 
smidstoncs, the general direction apijcai-s t<* be Nortli by East to 
Norlh-p]ast, for about a mih* up tlio river, abo\e *lhc coal. 
Beyond tliis no rocks are .seen, .lust above tlu* \ illage of Korba, 
on the left bank, there is a rever.sed dip to the Soulh-AVest, but 
it is probably local. 

Belowecl the Southern outci'op, rock is only .seen in the river 
at distant intervals. The few sections observed aj»j)car to indicate 
that the direction of the dip changes to the Eastwartl. In thi.s 
case the outcrop of the seam may pass for a long <Iistaiice <lown 
the river, being cojuvaled by the .s;ind in the bed, which is here 
of great v\itltli. All the dijis seen appear tube lower than those 
at the outiToj) of the coal ; and it is highly probable that the 
amount of inclination may be higher at this .s])ot than it is else 
Avhere, and the direction of the dip diflerent in coiiseqiieiiee of 
the fault close hy. The cinni instances already mentioned of the * 
variation in both amount and direction of the dip at <Iiflerent 
parts of the outcroji in the coal seam itself, is in favor of thi.s 
view. 

So far as an ojun ion can bo formed on these very imj>erfect 
data, it appeiys that the rocks as.sociated with the* coal cover 
a large tract of country, and it is improbable that so thick a seam 
should thin out within a short distance. It is, however, quite 
in accordance with our knowledge of similar .seams in other parts 
of India that the exact thickness, the quality of the coal, and the 
iiropoHioii of good coal to inferior coal and .shale should be 
highly variable. 

If the coid .seam be continous, it should be found w’est of the 
Hasdo tliroughout a tract from one to tw'o miles broad, extend- 
ing probably ill a AVest North-Western direction from the river, 
the Southern boundary of this tract pa.s.sing through the more 
more Northern of the two oiitcroi>» seen in the river. East of the 
stream the seam should underlie the villa^re of Korba and tho 
river bank for at least a mile below and probably one to two miles 
above the village, and it may extend for an indefinite distance 
to the Ea8tw;jn},but it is i)os.sibly at a considerable depth below 
the surface throughout a large proportion of the area. 

It is evident that before attempting to open a coal mine, bor- 
ing must be resorted to in order to ascertain the extent of the 
scam, and its depth beneath the surface. The best ] daces for 
boring will depend upon whether it is desimble that the caal 
Hhould be exti-acted on the East or on tlie West side of the 
Hasdo,* 

If to the West, as the strike of- the rocks is somewhat uncer- 
tain, the first bonus should be made about a quarter of a mile 
West North-West of the spot where the more Northern outcrop 
appears in the river. Although the strike at the outcrop is West 
by South, there can be but little doubt that the normal strike is 
North of West, and that the alteration is due to the fault. 
Should the coal not be found in the first boring, within a depth 
of 200 feet, two others,-^ne 300 yards further North, the other 


at (he same distance to the South, — should be made. AVheii the 
tnie direction of the outcrop is ascertained, it will be well to con- 
tinue the borings along it at distances, not exceeding half a mile 
a]>art, as any sliglit diange of direction coupled with the high 
dip (if the latter be constant) will take the coal below the depth 
to which borings can most conveniently be made. There is also 
a ixjssibility of other faults occuning beHide.s that seen in the 
river. 

Ou tlie East of tho Hasdo the question is simpler. The fault 
HO frequently referrod to mu.st either pass througii the ^ illage of 
Korba or just South-East of it. West of the fault, a boring be- 
hind tho zomiiidai* s resideiico wouhl probably pass through the 
seam. Etuat of the fault the best place forr, boring is at a spot 
where sandstone occurs in the left bank of the liver below Korba, 
due East of tho more Southern outcrop oh the right bank. 
Owing to the rather high dip, these borings should be made to a 
»leptii of about 400 feet, if coal be not found .sooner. But, as 
I have ulreiuly .suggested, it is far from improbable that the high 
dip is local, and that on the left bank of the Hasdo tho inclina- 
tion i.s lo.ss, in wliieli case the cod!! may l>e found at a moderate 
dejith. Other borings, if the above are successful, may be 
made at iutcrv'/il.s along the East bank of the Hctirin below Korba. 
To the North of Korba the coal for some distance is probably 
at a coiisiileralde depth, but, if coutiuoiis, it musl again rise 
towards the surface between one and two miles North of Korba. 
It is, however, im]>os.siblo to indicate with accuracy a good spot 
for boring in this direction. Tho best plan for examining the 
grouml would be to put down a series along a line ruuuing North 
North-East from Korba at half mile intervals. 

FueiUties for mi)ihig , — The dip of the seam wlicre seen in the 
river, although considerable, is by no means .so high as to be any 
impediment to mining beyond its eflcct in rapidly incroiusiug 
the (leptJi of the seam below the surface. The samfstouc above 
the coal i.s linn and massive, and will j)robably furnish a good 
roof. The coal appears compact, the joints or “harks” are 
rather irregular, but still .sufficiently marked in general to facil- 
tatc mining. Some of the very best and hriglitc.st co.il is, as 
u.sual, rather brittle,* hut tlic greater portion of the seaui bears 
carriage well. 

In conscipieuce of the alxsenco of bauds of shale in the over- 
’ying sand.stouc, the quantity of water may be rather larger 
th.iu usual, but in the small jiits dug ia tho bed of the river, the 
coal di<l not appear in general, to bo porous. 

In mining a .seam of such thickne.ss tis this, especially where 
the proportion of good coal i.s larger, if tho roof prove ns sound 
as will probably be the case, it will bo an important economic 
question whether some more advantageous metluHl < f- g 
cannot be ado[)tcd than that of removing a small section clr? 
.seam, not c.xcecding 12 feet in height, by “ longwnll,” or stijinvorso 
by “ post stall,” more epcciidly as it is highly improba' ic that 
the best hands of coal will be found for any distance oi^'the .same 
hori/.on, — a mo.st serious drawback to mining on cither of the 
two English .sy.stems mentioned. It would, however, be prema- 
ture to enter into thi.s subject at i>i*esent, but the me- 
thods adopte<l for extracting the thick deposits of lignite or 
brown coal found in parts of Germany arc deserving of attention. 

Coiiclitslon. — I have endeavoured to show my reasoii.s for tho 
opinion I have formed as to the Korba coal. My coiiclu8ion.s 
are briefly that both the quality and mode of occurrence are 
ftavorable. lii thickness, in quality, and in the proportion of 
good coal to inferior coal and shale, the seam surpasses that 
near Chanda. The question of the extent over which the coal 
extends must be ascertained by boring. 

Camp Korba ^ \ \V. T. Blanford, 

The With April 1870. ) Deputy Geological Survey o) India, 

The folloniag Table gives the result of Assay of, the Coals referr- 
ed to ill Mr, BUmf Ol d's Report just given : — 


Carbou. Vola<tilc. Ash* 


387 2fifi 347 

45-8 22'4 31-8 

42-8 25-2 32-5 

i0-« 24(! 3fi*8 

47-8 2B'2 24-0 

82-8 21 '4 45-8 

48*4 23-6 30-0 

H 67-5 26-2 17» 

H lower 2 feet* 80*5 28-5 WO 

I 46*6 22-2 81*3 

j 68-8 27-2 »-5 

»’ 

* Cakes slightly. 

The dth May 1870. A. Tween. 

* This bright coal, M I have mentioned, makes a very fair ookct and 
in that state is far less brittle borides being much lightor and conse- 
quently costing less for csitla^* The cost of cooking in ovens heated 
by waste ooa4 would be very trifling. 
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PEICES OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.— Latkbt 
Official Quotations 


BinaAL.— W eek knlino 20th Ahoust. 


Punjab. — Wbkic Ending 18th Skpt. 1870. 


nice pei' t'Upct. Wheat rupee. 


Burdwan Division. 


ObXssa 


Assam m 


Patna „ 


BHAUGALrORE )) 


BONTHAL PeRGQS. 


PllLSlDENCY 
IUJSIIAHYE o 


Chota Nagporb. 


Burdwau 

Bauncoorab ... 
Beerbhoom ... 

Hooghly 

Howrah 

Midnapoi'o 

Balasoro 

Cuttack 

Pooroo 

Durrong 

Goalparah 

Kanu'oop 

Liokimporo ... 

Nowgong 

Babsaugor 

Dacca 

Backer^ngeC. 
Furreeo^r ... 
Mysmeusiiig... 
Sylhet ... : ... 

Cachar 

Patna 

Ova 

CLiinipanim ... 

Sri' iin 

biialiabad 

THrhoot 

Bhaugalporo ... 

Monghyr 

Piurnoah 

Gudda 

Nya Dooukah., 

Rajmehal 

Dooghur 

Calcutta 

Nuddea 

JesMoro 

24 Pergs 

Bagroah 

Dinaporu 

Maldah 

Moorshodabnd. 

Piibiia 

llungporo 

llagaroobagh ..i 
Maunbhooin ...i 


*20.^ Seer 

2l| „ 

2Sl „ 

W „ 

1 « n 

23 ^7 

32 7 7 

28 „ 

23d 

la 

Ifl ,7 

20 „ 

11 71 

Ifi ,7 

Ifi 

21 „ 

20 7 , 

21 ,7 

21 , 

24.i „ 

20 

iah ,7 

17^. „ 

21 
20 

13 „ 

20 7 , 

1815/lfi„ 
20 „ 


14 

11 M 

Ui 77 

14 ,7 

n 7, 

Iftf 77 

1« ** 

20 „ 

,7 

13 7, 

16 n 
18 6/16 „ 

17 T7 


14 4-16,7 

15^1 7 

13 6-16 77 
12 


North Western Provinces. — i 




110 

Wh^at.- 
10 8 


Hum AON 7, 

fi 

Rohilkund,, 


Tuasboo 


ALTjAHABAD ,7 


Ben.vres 


AtIMERB 


Debra Dhooii 
Saharimporo 
Moozufferiiuggcr . . . 
Meerut 

Boolunahuhur 
Kuniaon 
Gurliwal ... 

Bij nour 
M oradiibad 
Budaon ... ••• 

Bareilly 

Shaly ehaiipore 
Terax Pergnnuab'’.. 

Muttra 

Agra 

Furruckabad 

Mynpoorio... 

Etawah 

Etah 

Jaolun 

JhaiiHie 

Lullutporo 

Cawnporc ... 
Futtonporo 

Banda 

Allahabad... | ... 

Hamoerporo • fs I 

iJoutiporo 

Gonxekpore 

Busteo 

Azimgurh 

Mirzaporo 

Benaro.s 

iGhazeopore 
lAjmero 


UDH — Fourth week op August 1870. 


21 

0 

15 

7 

10 

4 

IG 

0 

21 

4 

ll 

0 

15 

0 

12 

8 

22 

8 

18 

0 

20 

13 

ll 

13 

21 

14 

16 

4 

21 

12 

15 

15 

20 

15 

15 

0 

22 

8 

12 

0 

20 

10 

IG 

15 

20 

0 

12 

0 

20 

0 

12 

8 


.• 

17 

0 

13 ' 

8 

3 

0 

18 

4 

IG 

0 

21 

0 

12 

u 

la 

12 

ll 

8 

16 

6 

10 

12 

18 

15 

7 

14 

18 

li 

11 

2 

15 

8 

14 

8 

15 

0 

... 


16 

0 

14 

0 

17 ” 

0 

1.5* 

6 

13 

10 

20 

3 

21 

4 

8 

12 

18 

13 

15 

8 

17 

0 

16 

0 

U 

18 

12 

18 

17 

8 

12 

8 

10 

G 

6 

8 


• 


Wheat. 

Rice. 


Lucknow Division. 

Lucknow 

18 

4 

13 

12 


Oonao 

18 

10 

14 

2 


Barabunkeoe... 

18 

0 

14 

0 

SECTAPORE 77 

Scetupore 

21 

12 

11 

10 


Hunlui 

21 

1 

12 

9 


Khoreo 

23 

6 

11 

G 

F\ZABAD 77 

Fyzabad 

17 

0 

16 

*> 


B^aich 

18 

0 

13 

8 


Gondah 

21 

0 

14 

8 

Roy Bareilly 

Boy Bareilly... 

17 

8 

14 

12 


Sultunpoor . . . 

10 

0 

14 

4 


Portabgurh ... 

10 

4 

13 

8 



Central Provinces. — Month of July 1870, 



j 1 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

NagpoRe. 

Nagpore 1 



11 

4 


Bhiindara .... 

14 

0 

15 

0 


Chamla .. 

10 

0 

10 

8 


Wiirdah | 

11 

11 

8 

5 


Halaghat j 

15 

0 

18 

0 

.JUBBULPOllE. 

Jubbulpore ...| 

14 

10 

8 

0 


Siiugur [ 

14 

3A 

9 

G 


Dumoh 

12 

5' 

11 

0 


Mundla 1 

15 

0 

15 

0 


Seoneo 

17 

0 

10 

0 

Nerbudda. 

Baitool 

12 

12 

6 

8 


Honliungabad ... 

ll 

^ 1 

9 

0 


Chindwara 

12 


10 

0 


Nuthingpore ...j 

13 

» 1 

10 

0 


Nim.ar 

ll 

12 1 

9 

14 

Chutteesourii. IRacporo 

24 

0 1 

23 

0 


Bolasporo ...1 

24 

0 1 

1 ‘24 

0 


jSuinbulporo ...! 

14 

0 1 

« 

1 

0 

Upper Gody. 

Soroncha j 

10 

0 

0 


MADiiiVH. — AF ay 1870, 


2nd-Sort Uioe. 
Fiizly 1278 1270. 


Choliim. 
Fuzly 1278 1273. 


Northern Section, [G an jam 

I Vizagapatam,. 
Godavory 
iKistna 
N ellore 

Ceded Districts, (vuddapnh 
Bellary 
Kuniool 

East Cbnthe. Madras 

North Arcot.. 
South Arcot. . 

Cauvery, Tanjoro 

Triohinopoly,. 

SODTHERN Skctton. Madura 

Tinnovelly ... 
West Centre. Coimbatore... 

Ncilgherriea 

Salem 

West. South Canoj'a 

Malabar 


Rs. 

Rs. . 

Rs. 

Rs. 

289 

255 

213 

186 

380 

306 

222 

166 

284 

240 

165 

127 

350 

340 

148 

203 

363 

350 

155 

182 

407 

410 

174 

199 

366 

377 

124 

178 

443 

403 

148 

136 

444 

346 . 

240 

‘221 

335 

331 

201 

133 

401 

289 

220 

140 

349 

271 

134 

137 

369 

293 

159 

135 

405 

350 

194 

200 

391 

384 


163 

442 

405 

284 

262 

533 

582 

‘291 

320 

376 

335 

203 

173 

360 

367 

... 

... 

441 

412 
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THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Revenue luul Expenditure of the Goverumeiit of India for the firat two months of the year 1870-71, aa oompareil with the 
' corresponding i)eriod of 1869-70. 



RKVE.'fVES AND RXCLIFTS. 

i April to 
,Muy 1861 

April ti> 
May 1S70 

I 

Decrease. 

I 

Land Revenue 

£ 

1,717.9:LS 

£ 

1,841,00.1 

£ 

123,«>06 

a 

11 

III 

Tributes and C<>ntribution.s Iron 
Native States . , ,t, 

Forest 

llA.iifJO 

.'>8,080 

1402i7» 

50.157 

25,213 

1.1V21 

IV 

.ExcIho mi Spill In .iiiil liiiigs 


170,U.M> 

28,177 


V 

SVsHUHSod Ta.xoN 

47.(k>4 

14M,*2:<1 

100,627 

' 

VT 

Ciistonin 

.171, »H8 

488.7:>1 

11L7(W 


VTI 

'Sait 

»;s,0.’l9 

1,06H,‘J08 

87,249 


Vin , Opium 

l.-klMTS 

1,265,107 

liksVlOb 

IX 

StaiiJpN 




228,171 

X 

Mint 

61,6'21> 

15.990 


.17,129 

XI 

POHt Office 

U6..T26 

110..110 


XII 

Telegrapb 

Law aud J ust ice 

•2.77 V 

•21,1 >7| 

1 R,.5.55 


XIII 

]4*2.:iH'2 

1»1,86*2! 

219,600 


XIV 

Police . . . . 

4:i.6:io 

o9,157| 


4.262 1 

XV 

Marine , , . . 

20,KHl 

‘24,5791 

1*,69H 

XVI 

Education 

ii,8or> 

10.70l! 

':V.102. 

XVII 

IntoreHt 

1.1, l.w' 

82,710 

.MV25-2 

.. 1 

XVI 11 

MiscollAueoii.s .1 . . 

! 28, <4*01 

! 1 

10.183, 

1,734 

.. >1 


Kxpknditvrr. 


oasojDecreaw 


Total. . 

i 

Army Ml.sccllaneoim ,, 

~ M i .s ee 1 laiiuoiiN 
Heccipta ..( 
Hallway Kx-! 

cljHn^fc. Gain 
State Kallwnvrt, 
TriitHc JiV- 

L, colpts , , 

Do. Kvtr.ionUnary do. 
Capital Aiiioiint ,, 


iPubllc Work* 
Ordinary. 


Total Kovoiiuc, 


7.H20,47r>| fl,27.6,«n3| 
1.12,277 121. 

21.107| 22, 

«1.102! 

.. ; 

.. i 1.61 



3 

4 
6 
tl 
7 
H 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16.. 
17 
19 

19 

20 
21 
22 
2:1 
24 
2.'i 


20 

27 


.liitareat on Fniitletl and Unfund 

;1 od Debt , 

tnteroHt on Servieo Funds .and! 

I otber AeooiintM ! 

RefuntLs and I )ra\s Ixtekh . , [ j 

liTjiind Revenue ,, *’• 

j.FurvMt .. *j‘ 

I Kxeiitc on Spirits and Dniira ’ * i 

AMCSHOd T.ixch .. 

,UiiHtoiii.s .. 

. Salt * * ' * j 

iOpiinu ,, .. I* *’{ 

' Stamps ,, 

!:.MInt " 

'PoHtOIBeo ,, 

liTelotfraph .. .. ** 'j 

llAduiiniHti'atiou ... 'j 

j Minor Denartiiients ]] | j 

j.I'oliec,, ... ,, 

j Maiinu ( 

|[TCdni-ation , , . , ] | 1 1 

KeelusiiUitU'.d ,, *|i 

; Medical ServicOH 
;8tatloiiarv and Printing: ! ! * 

Political AifencioH 

jAllowanceH and AHsiiiiiiiientH 
I under Troatic.s ;ukI Kngago 

I ments . . 

MiaccllanoouH 

Supeinnnuation, Hetlrod, anil 

II Compasslonato Allowancca ... 


!l 


Total.. 


47.|,'2.'»7 


I Army 

^Public WorkH . 
i Rail way. s Gna 
; rantcwl 

Publie Wnvk.s 1 R a i I w a y Ex 
ibdinar.y. ( change, Los.s. 

State IbiilwayH. 
Irrigation, Ac. 
State Railwayh. 


I I 

293,350| A12,904| 

6.6,06.9! 
48,961 1 
354,16]! 
43,764, 
66,706 
7.61J 

47,605! 
I;«)76.l08i 
9,629 
10.613, 
^03,7.9i; 
46,244 
181,971 
37,2.94 
446,621! 
371. i«r; 
60,079 
92,660 ! 
26,208; 
76,264! 
94.7681 
38,217: 


42,294 
66,41 y 
177,701 
•14,673 
10,031 
1,876; 
30,1191 
69,07* 
»27,730| 
17,866 
16«927 
ni,9n» 
46,262 
162,726 
27,007 
418,100 
401,.1«W| 
72,876 
104,289 
. 27,027 
74,009 
.39,7961 
66,631 


229,490 

8l,0S.‘> 


100,261 


1,880,6:11 


2,037,307 


8,092 

72,168 
2,202 
106,387 
77 ‘ 


260,604 

136,704 

I08,G26| 


£ ! 
2l9,5r>4j 
13,729, 


19,79' 

C,7.'<9i 


147,178 


11,717 

I9i2l6| 

9,627 

8,211; 


1,265 


31,114 

63,769 


16,463 

23,643 

919 


41 

16,470 

'^2.17 

6,114 

“ 18 


80,204 

92,797 

11,6.19 

1,819 

5,028 

28,417 


4,260,026 

540,300 

169,902 

1,021,016 

601,217 

... 

11.1,301 

437,279 

0.454 

3,162 

.. 

18.068 

0‘2.1 

132,7Mi 

30,147 

10,070 

1,207 


T(*tal Exiwndit arc . . ] 7,1 14,269, 6,997,363 608, 164 


766,061 


Statement of the amount of Indian Govfrnmknt C’mtRENt y Notes in Circulation, of the amount of Ca^>v.rhAirj ^ / 
Bullioi^ R^erve, uiul of the Government Securities heltl by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. /•■’ ^ 


Date. 

Circles of Issue. 

31st August 1870 ... 

Culcuttu 

Ditto 

Madras 

Ditto 

Bombay 

Ditto 

AllAhabad 

Ditto 

Lahore 

Ditto 

( 'aliciit 

Ditto 

'rrichinopoly 

Ditto 

Vizagapatain 

Ditto 

Nagpore. 

Ditto 

Kurrachco 

Ditto 

Akola 


Total 


Balaneo of 
Tssae 
Account. 


I Tletirod liy 
other OHU*os 
of rs.sue. 


Currency 
Notca in 
circulation. 


. Silver Coin iSiTver Bullion Gold Bullion| 
! liesorvo. Reserve, j Reserve. 


Rs. 

1,3H,4J10 
98,470 
iCt 950 
18,85 950 
11,04,270 
1,94,410 
12,27,220 
72-310 
1,09,870 
19,Wh240 
80,940 


R.S. 


Rp, 


K.S. 


3,3!, .54, 690 
86,05,240; 
3,76,75 290; 
32,39,100 
22,69,080 
7,92,630! 
2,24,160 
3,07, 150| 
40,32,3301 
19,58,9.501 
21,73,300: 


1,34,82,680 .37,08, 

.54,84,8.56 

2,12,18,6.30 26,16, 

.39,07,769 

26,93, 44;^ 

8,63.JK)1 '.. .. 

13,27,621 
2, .38, 111 

.3.5,93,448 

.33,85 6.54 
22,.50,660; 


488 

000 


Rs. 
8,12,496! 


ILs, I 

3,3,3,93,180* 

87,03,710! 

3,77,21,2401 
,51,25 0501 
34,33,350! 

.9,87,010 
14,62,080! 

3,79,460. 

41,42,200 

os^i.^ioo; 

22,54,240j 

10,1^^7401 09,74,820 9,4.5,31,92 oj 5,84,41,0731 63,24,488 .3,12,4951 2,94 63,846 


Itenerve in 
Government! 
.SoenritieH. 


Rs. 

1,28,20,987 

17,28,404, 

1,17,62,960 

11,03,291 

7.00. 037 

1.00. 01.9 

1.00. 059 

1.00. 059 
.5.47,902 

5.00. 106 


Totof'- 

Re.^erVe. 


Rs. 

3,03,24,660 

72,13,260 

8,65,87,490 

60,11,000 

33,93,480 

9,58.360 

14,27v680 

3,38,170 

41,41.860 

38,85,760 

•22,50,660 


9,46,81,920 


Calcutta. Department of Is.sue of Pa[)or Currency 
6tli September 1870. 


H. HYDE, Lieut. Col., 
Head Commis.sioner. 


Silver received and coined in the]V1int.s op Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1869-70 


March... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during the month 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined dur- 
ing the month 
veauod in Rs. 

Bullion or Coin ro-C 
coived during the 
month valued in Rs. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

1,58,444 

6,517 

691 

1,148 

1,201 

66,566 

.5,29,702 

12,28,916 

8,04,000 

24,650 

2,722 

2,020 

17,19,083 

6,59,200 

22,18,732 

10,38,778 

9,80,361 

... 

‘”l92 

10,906 

14,509 

8,694 

044 


examined 
during 
the month 
valued in 
Rupees. 


Bombay. 


Bullion or Coin received 
during the month valued 
in Rupees. 

Coined and ex 
amined dur- 
i n g the 
month valu- 
ed in Rs. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

1,22,684 

2,48,488 

18,577 

88 

8,95,338 

80,86,611 

7,2^594 

14,07,061 

1,03,558 

43^1 

28,99,29.5 

21,99,888 

23,99,810 

22.11,376 

26.51,675 

11,28,536 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


CALCUTTA SllAUE LIST. 


Stocks. 


Ranks. 

Agra Bank, Limiuu, A 

Ditto, new contributory A 

Ditto Ccrtitlcaten B 

Agra Savings’ Bank 

Alloluibiul Bank, LlmltcU 

Bank of Bengal 

Hank of C^lootta, LiinJteil, A 

Ditto ditto B 

Bank of Upper India 

Delhi and London Bank, Llimteil 

Mussoorie Savings’ Bunk 

National Bank of India 

Uudb and United Service, Lluiitud 

Buidaub Bank, Liuiited 

Simla Bank, LliQltcd 

Ubcov. Ser. Bank (Agra) 

UnJtadciik (Simla) 


Cobmeucial Companies. 


Beerbhoom Coal Co., Limited 

Ditto ditto 

Bengal Coul Co., limited 

Bonded Ware-house Asn 

Brunton's Tress Co., Limited 

Bnrdwan Stone Co., Limited 

Calcutta Docking Co., LliiilU‘d 

Ditto New f Shares 

Delhi Railway Co 

Lastem Bengal indigo Co 

Eastern Bengal Koiwuy 

Eastern Steam Tug ('o., Llmiied 

East India Itailw ay Co 

Equitable Cool Co., Limited 

Goosery Cotron MHU.m Co 

GoureporeCo., Limited 

Ditto Sharu 

Great Eastern llulel Co., 

Howrah Docking Co., Limited 

India Ccncrul S- N. Co 

Ditto ditto, A 

Ditto ditto, } 

Landing and .Sliipping Co 

Nasmyth's Tut. Tiess Co 

Oriental Gas Co 

Ditto (Contributoiy) 

Oudh and llohUcund Railway 

Tort Caiinhig l^and Go 

Buujab Railway Co., 

K, Scott Thomun & Co 

Tlrhuot Indigo Limited 


Tea CoMi'AMiH. 


Assam Tea Company 

Bengal Tea Co., Limited ... 

Ditto (Contrlimtory) . . 
Bishnauth 'lea Co., Limited • 


Ditto (Contributory) 

Central Cacliar Tea Co, 


Dehlng Tea Co., L united . 

DeJira Dooii Tea Co., Limited . . . . 

DuiTiing Tea Co., Limited 

Eastern Cachar Tea Co 

East India Tea Co., Limitou 

Jellalpore Cachui i'eu Co 

Kunchunpurc l ea Co. Limited .. 

Ditto (Contiilmloryl 

Kurseong and Durjcelmg Tea Co. 

^ Ditto (Contributoiy) 

Kuttal Tea Co., Limited 

Lower Assam Tea Co , Liunled .. 

Lixeknnpoic Tcu I’liit. Co 

Monacherra Tea Co , Limited . . . . 

Moran Tea Co., Limited 

Muttuck Tea Co., Limited 

New Golali Ghat Tea Co 

New Mutual Tea Co 

Ponkabarue Tea Co., Liuiitcdf... .. 

doom Tea Co., r.iniitvd 

Tuckvnr Tea Co., Limited 

tpper Assam 'leu Co., Limited . .. 
ictorlu Tea Co , Lunited 


Tuld up. 


'Last 


£10 

£10 

Ub’Iuo 

100 

, 1000 
.'J8 
50 
.Ml 
£250 
loo 
£12 
1(H) 
100 
Ml 

loo 

100 


1000 

200 

10(H) 

•14u 

aou 

100 

700 

£20 

100 

£20 

2.'»0 

£20 




2 p. C. 
2 p. C. 

4 p. c. 

5 

4o „ 


p. c. 
p. c. 
p. c. 

nil. 
p. c. 


j 110 
lOH 
I £ 45 

120 
! lol 
I 1440 
20 
20 

' U1 

I 176 

la.! 

I 127 
30 
HO 
Mi 2 
90 
VSi 


nil. 

nil. 

7 p. c. 
IH ]•. ill. 
4 p. c. 

nil. 

ml. 

2| p. e. 
nil. 

‘-*i P e. 
nil. 

2i p. c. 


Qi. 112 
a 110 
rt 47 
a 130 

u 102 

a 

u 

(I 

a G2 

it 180 

a 137 
a 12 h 
a 40 
a K5 
a 57o 
a 

<1 05 


BOMBAY SHARE LIST. 


420 

84 

1400 
5.10 
17(» 
IK 
.'iO 
12 -i 
2if> 
(0 
2.i({ 
(to 
147 


a 80 
a 1115 

a ful.t 
a 175 
a 20 
a 270 
a 136 
it 230 
a 36 
u 237 
a 120 
a 

it 2>0 


200 

! 0 

II 1 

1 

a 

213 

101 Ml 

! ^ 

p. c. , 

1320 

a 

132.» 

126 



1G6 

a 

170 

2 .**o 

0 


1(>6 

a 

lH7i 

600 


nil. ' 

170 

a 

176 

looo 

2 

P. c. 

376 

a 

3H() 

601 

2 


!•.).'> 

a 

205 

2.00 1 

2 


D7 

a 

103 

100 

.1 


3t 

a 

36 

600 

2 J 

i p. c. 

060 

a 

7oO 


A 

1 II 

! 70 

a 

76 

£1 

H 

) II j 

16 

a 

IG 

£10 


1 II 1 

105 

a 

107 

1400 ! 


nil. j 

' 2u:, 

<4 

29; A 

£20 I 

2i p. C. 

228 

<4 

230 

.MIO 1 

1 


l.'» 

a 


200 j 


nil. 1 

36 

C4 

10 


ijearly. 




100 i 

! 2* p. e. 

19) 

a 

196 

100 


p. c 

60 

a 

61 

GO 

6 

p. 0 

IS 

a 

20 

200 


ml. 

D(» 

a 

D ( 

.'*0 


ml. 

18 

ft 

20 

200 


itii. 

00 

a 

G2 



ml. 

10 

a 

12 

loo 


nil. 

6 

it 

G 

loo 


nil. 

•29 

it 

.30 

loo : 

8 

p. c. 

100 

(1 

102 

loo 1 

1 

nil. 

23 

ft 

26 

J.'iO 1 

G 

p. C. 

GO 

ft 

•270 

1000 1 


nil. 

1 noinmul. 

SiH) 


iiii. 

. « 


, 

260 

2 

p. ct. 

02 

ft 

63 

•200 I 

•J 

p. Cl. 

42 

a 

43 

■".A' j 


’mT. 

nominal. 

200 


nil. 

05 

cf 

70 

DO 


nil. 

1 27 

it 

30 

06 


nil. 

! nominal. 

126 

! 

nil. 1 

1 4) 

ft 


.CIU 


. . 

100 

a 

105 

30 

l.'i p. c. 

60 

a 


loo 


nil. 

10 

ft 

20 

loO 


mi. 


a 

40 

200 


nil. 

nominal. 

iuo 


ml. 

10 

f» 

12 

2 ;.o 


ml. 

nominal. 


Banks. 

Sliares. 

1 Noml. 
Value. 
l>er. tth. 

Paid up. 

Last DW’d. 

Rate 

Share. 

! 


i its. 

Rs. 

"per an. 

Kb^ 

^ Agra Bank 

100,(WO 

1 100 

all 

4 pr. ct. 
9 pr. ct. 
0 pr. cl. 

100 

' Bank of Bombay (New) 

lu|()00 

j 1 

; MO 

nil 

all 

li450 

6971 

New iKSiie Du 

10,000 

1 600 

100 

0 pr. et. 

toot 

1,000 

Bunk of Madras 

6,260 

1|000 

all 

12 pr. ct. 

Chartered of India and Ciiiiin 

40,000 

1 200 

all 

8 pr. ot. 

270 

! Cliurtered Mercantile 

30,000 

46,090 

250 

all 

6 pr. ct. 

170 

lielhl mid London 

1 600 

250 

G pr. ci. 

200 

National Bank of India 

87,006 

1 260 

125 

0 pr. ct. 

132 

' Oriental Dank 

GO, 000 

260 

all 

12 pr. ct. 

400 

1 Railway Cumvames. 






G. I. P. R. Co., Consolidated Stock . . . 

.... 

£20 

218-3-0 

5 pr. ct. 

236 

Do. New £20 Kiiares 

'• Bombay, B. ib C. 1, R. Co 

.... 

£20 

£100 

109-1-5 

1,000 

do. 

do. j 

113 

1,100 

1 Do, New Hhurcs 

.... 

£18 

100-6-1 

5 pr. ct.| 

200 

l! Land Co.mpan'ien. 






, Klphinstono Lund 

10,800 

liOOO 

all 

30 

1,040 

l)itto New Ih.suo 

10,800 1 

1,000 

850 

11-U 

976 

1 Frere Land 

8,000 

150 

all 

ulL 

163 

' Mazagon Lund and U 

1 ,760 j 

2,000 

2,000 

nil. 

1,025 

1 Port Canning 

4,000 

2,000 

1,400 

nil. 

270 

• Coluba Company 

4,000 I 

3,000 

all 

70 

1,636 

PiiLhs Companies. 

\kbttr Cotton Press 

i 

160 i 

6.000 

2,H60 

2.'»0 T- ». 

3.296 

Albeit Pres*. Company , Kurraehco.. .. 

200 

2,000 

1,100 

100 do. 

776 

Alexundrii I’rcN.s Co 

260 1 

3,000 

850 

GO do. 

470 

Apollo Press Co 

1601 

12,000 

11,300 

200 do. 

8,000exd* 

Bomixiy PiessCo. 

•200 

2,000 

Oil 

376 do. 

2,226 

Intto (New) 

200 

600 

all 

93J do. 

565 

(’olulia IV 'S Co 

6()0 

] ,HH() 

oil 

800 do. 

G,000 

Last Indlii Tress Co. 

.s:,o 

2,000 

fill 

. • .'. 

3,500 

1' »)rt I’rc*^ • Co 

i.'iO 

H,600 

2,000 

all 

1,000 

0,300 

!• raiiijee cowasjee I’rcss 

300 i 

1,K00 

‘)4G p. »• 

916 

llxlrnulie I’ress Co 

200 

G.OOO 

Hll 

2,360 

Kuiiiu'hce Tresf Co 

1,000 , 

6,000 

2.000 


860 

} Mofmisil Press A: G. Co 

2,000 

400 

350 

If II 
»? ” *' 

830 

' Tiinee ol Wales Tress Co 

126 

2,600 

all 


3,400 

1,100 

\ letui ui 1‘i'ess, Madras 

220 , 

2,0(>0 

7.60 

360 V, \\ 

Spinning & Weamm; Cos. 

’ AllH'rt Mlll-i Company 

i 

400 1 

2,000 

1,700 

60 

1,250 

! A il lance Spinning Co 

600 

2,600 

all 

125pB 

2.260 

' llombay 

100 , 

6.600 

all 

3,000 

! Bombay Tinted 

800 

1,000 

all 

’'**25 

870exd. 

Broach Mills 

100 

160 

160 


180 

; Do. New 

800 

160 

50 

• . • • 

180 

j Dhumai'cy Spinning 

HOO 

6,000 

all 

. . • ■ 

2,000 

1 Great Lastern 

7.'>0 

2,000 

1,600 

all 

160 p. B. 

1,48.5 

Manoclcjce I’etit s 

2,600 

nil 

HO ,. 

890 

1 Oriental 

HOO 

2,600 

2,600 

all 

80 .• 

1,836 

1 Royal 

000 

2,300 


1,650 

' SiJiPPiNO Company. 






Bombay Sliipping Co 

1,000 1 6,000 

3,500 

1,800 

700^ 

j MlHf'RLLANKOLS. 

1 Mechanics’ Buildmg Co 

1 4,000 ' 60 

nil 

6p.ct. 

30 

! Knrracliee l.,unding and Sliipping Co, 

600 ' 2.000 

300 

21 

170 

Trencher and (^impunv 

2,000 

.600 

all 


375 J 

BANKS AND CO.MI’ANIES IN LKlTIDATION. 

/ 


Banks. 


Bank of China 

I Bomliuy l^rcsldency Bank 

Bombay T. and IJ. A.snoeiutlon , 
_ Brokers’ Bunking Co. 


I East India Bunk 

' Indian rcniii.'iuin Bank 

I Roya 1 Bank ol India may i 

,! Old Financial ' Apr. ' 

I Companies. 

■ } Bnek Bay Jteclaination Co 

I Bumbuy and Bengal S. S 

'|Vietuiia Spinning t'o 


Date of 
f Liquida- 
tion. 

Nnmlier 

of 

Shares. 

1 

Amount 
paid up. 

Amount 1 
1 Hetiirn- 
ed. 

Rato per 
Share. 

! Jan. ’GG 

500 

Rs. ' 
500 1 

i Ks 

1 76 

Rh. Exd 
22 

.... 

4,000 

26 

19* 


Agii. ’C7 

40,000 

250 


, Sept. ’G7 

20,0 0») 

200 

**’35 

6 

' Sept. 'G7 

20,000 

200 

40 

15 

' Mur. 'GG 

40,000 

2.'»0 


1 


26,000 

. . . 

• • • • 

22 

! Feb. ’C7 

26,000 

200 

10 

0 

May ’G7 

60,1)00 

200 

684 

5 

, ' Apr. '07 

30,000 

no 

74 

n 

. Nov. 'OG 

1,000 

6,200 

1,760 

000 


8t)2 

8,600 

2,440 

10 

! 1 65 

5,000 

i 5,000 

2,400 

100 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 


Bank Bills, at 0 months* siglit 

Do. at a month’s sight 

Do. on demand, ditto 

Credit Bills (Ist Class) at (i montlis’ sight 
Documentary Bills at o months’ siglii ... 


i. <i. 

1 loi 

1 101 
1 10 16-10 

1 11 Ji 


BANK RATES OF DISCOUNT. 


Discount on Private Bills and Notes 

Ditto on Acceptance ol Local Banks ... 
lilt, on Loans on Security of Govt. Papers 


yvr cent. 

7 to 1) 


7 to 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Flvc-and-a-half per cent 

Vivo per cent 

Four & half per cent. (Public Works Loon). 

16 years’ Debenture Loans 

10 years’ do. do 

ft years' do. do 

Sla per cent. Municipal Loans 


Calci’tta. 

Bombat 

ll.li 

to 

114A 

107 

to 

107t 

1034 

to 103-10 

1064 

108 

to 

108 

107 

to 

106 

lOCI 

to 

103 

1124 

to 

113 


THE FllEIGHT MARKET. 

CALCUTTA. 

! Cotton £2 Os. Od. Noni.p.ton 

Cases £2 Os. Od. to je2 Lis. Od. 

Seeds lOs. Od. 

( Iron Ships Cotton £i I2s. Cd. to JCi 17 h. 6d. 

I ivornool ) Wooden Ships £i 129. 0d. to XI 15n. Od. 

I iMyrubolnsdtCoirbdlM £0 10s. Od. to £0 12 k. Gd, 

ISeedM £0 15 h. Od. to £1 Oh. Od. 

IIiiviv f <^*011011 £2 5s. Od. to £2 lOs^ Nominal 

lliiiu ... Nominal 

Ovcrlaixl ..Steamers £4 10 k. Od. to £6 Os. Od. 

Liverpool via Suez Canal £3 5s. Od. 

{ Steamer Cotton Rs. 6 per bale. 

,. Opium Ks. ‘26 to 30 per chest. 

Sailing Ships Nominal 

Calcutta ..Salt Ks. 8 0 0 to 4 0 0 per ton. 

Calcutta to Bombay Rs. 13 to 14 and Calcutta Port charges 

Maarltiu.s 8 annas per bag nominal, 

BOMBAY. 

/’(O/' Liverpool — 

Iron slilpK, ..£1 0 0 to £1 2 6 

Woiiden ships .. •• £l 

For /jonihu . — 

Cotton .. •• £1 15 

Seeds £1 6 0 ® 1 17 G 

For Overland Route — 


P. & O. Steamer. .'I £3 


0 to 8 12 
0 to 3 12 


B. & B. Steamer. . ] £3 

For China — 

Cotton— Steamer Rl. 8 to Rs. 10 per bale. 

Opium^Stoamer Hong Kong HI. 25 O 80 per cbeit 
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FROM THE CALCUTTA REVIEW, APRIL 1870. 

“ MADRAS JUBIST ” has reached its fifth volume, and has deser- 
^ vedly Hecured & large clr^ilatlon In the sistor rresidency. lb Is publtshocl punc- 
tually at the bcglimiug of each month, and embracoa a wtdu range of legal subjects, 
both Indian and English. Its principal value of course consists m the reports of Madras 
High Court Judgments, bat all the more imporunt fiengnl and liombay cases are 
also given. The leading articles are ably and carefully written, and famish the 
younger legal practitioners audalitdents with valuable resume.* of the more Important 
legal topics and principles, expressed in interesting iDtelllgiblo language. Tin 
** Legal Echo from England” contain a readable summary of the latest events li 
homo polities and legislation. By opening his columns to the discussion of legal 
points and dlfflcoltlea, and answering the iiiiostinns of correspondents, the Editor has 
supplied a much felt df$hUratiun,tot which yonng.ludicial uffleers and pleaders ough* 
to be, and no doubt are, duly gniteful. The ” Short Notes of English Coses" an 
specially compiled for the and sorvtJi to keep the reader an cm/raMf with th« 

decisions of tne superior courts in England. The circular orders and letters of the 
Madras High Court are also given. We would call attention especially to a very useful 
and complete set of criminal procedure forms, issued by tliem last year, the 
adoption of which will save magisterial ofheers much time and trouble. Though 
not formally sanctioned by the Bengal aad Bombay High Courts, they are, no doubt 
•qually applicable to those Presidencies. 

The Jurist is very neatly got up and printed, and the price Is so moderate as to 
bring It within the reach of everybody Interested In legal mattern. We are sure that 
|t only requires to be known In order to command the same success in Bengal that 
t has already deservedly attained In Madras and Bombay. 

AGENTS. 

Messrs. THArKzn, Vininu & Co., Bombay. 

„ Tiiackek, Spink A Co., Calcutta. 

Mr. C. l-'osTEu, Foster Pre.sa, Madras. 

D. S. KEMP & Co. 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEM Isa’S, BOMBAY. 

EiitahHahed, Jonnanj 1808. 

A TTENTION is coiitinod to bu.siue.s.s strictly connected 

j!\. with that of iVfiolcMxle and iti tai! utul /)t ; and by moan** of 

our connoctloii with enilnent Foreign and FnglHh muiiiitHCturLTs and importers, wc 
claim to bo able tu supply Drugs and Chemical I’reparutiona ot the tirst quality at the 
owes! remunerative prices. 

/ Wc are the Sole Importers of the eelobrnted 

Ooa Powder* 

a medicine whose extraordinary curative imwers in ParasltU- Itingworm is ii-unw ned 
throughout the Torrid Zone. 

Our well-known prcpHrotlon 

liquor Cliirettlnoe* 

has liecn written of by medical autliontlcs as a Tonic and Fi brific.;e ol ivmaikab 
power. It h the only preparation evtant whic.i produces the prcciNC thciapculic 
cfTeels of the herb chlietta^ lieing a solution of its iictnc principle < tin ettinev . 

In Muscular debility it Is uimppruached by any otlier remedy 

M'o are Sole Agents m India, for the Patent Extract for jirepuring 

Milk, 


Vdlnborgh FamUy Botel, RIVER VIEW, SIMLA 

-Li Pleasantly situated in the most oentral part of the Btation, near the Chnre 
and Mall, and within easy distanoo of the Library, Club, and Assembly Boom 
and entirely removed from the Basaar. 

The Proprietor solicltH patronage, and begs to assure those who may engage 
accomniodation at this cstaolishment, that they will find no effort spam wbIm 
can conduce to thoir comfort. 

ItooruN available for Private Families by the season, month, or day. Early 
application neccssar>’. Address. 

THE PROPIOSTOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Siinla. 

Simla, 21st January 1870. 

HORMUSJEE SORARTEE, 

(Sole successor to Chosson and Woodhall, (which Firm is now under Liquidation.) 

FOR suppLYiya pyaiLVi yxyrsPAPin^i and PFRinDiCAis, 

TSvm and otBer Books* 

Tlic Interior of the Earth, by II- P. Malet Rs- o 

Paul Gos-slstt’s ConfesaiuiiH In Love, Law, and the Civil Service, by C. Laver . . 0 Ij 

Hernial and other Tumours, by C. Holthouso 4 4 

Flood, Field, and Forest, hyG. Kooper 3 | 

Out of the Ring, or Scenes of Sporting Life 0 19 

HeetonN Kiddle Book 0 12 

Fgypt, India, and the Colonics, by W. F. V. Fitzgerald 6 o 

Primitive Mail, hy L, Flquier 7 g 

Evening Amusement 1 12 

Speeches on (Questions of riiblic Policy, by R- Cobdln, 2 >uls 16 4 

A Handbook to the Knoviledge of the FLngllsh Government and Constitution.. 0 12 

Enquire within upon Kvcri'thing, now and onlsraod edition 2 4 

A Handbook of T'rnctical Telegraphy, by K. 8- Cullv, new edition, 1870 ...... g 4 

Church Services (with Hymns Ancient and Modem attached), handsomely 
bound in ivory, velvet, and morocco. 

Photographs of the Suez Canal, Egypt, and the Nile, In dlfTcront varieties (will 
make a liandsumc Portfolio for the drawing-room), each 1 iq 

HORMUSJRE SORABJER. 

26. Meadow Street. 

1TR8. RIRCH’S SCHOOL, Woodbine Lodge, Nynee 

"A tAL. — A fow vneancies for Boarder Pupils. 

TO MERCHANTS, BANK^R^ the Ti-aZe,7n^ the Public 

-L The Handy Book of Acta, will bo found Invaluable, aa a Ready Reference 
Book. WYMAN ft Co., Publishera. 

Calcutta, January 1870. 

MESSRS. NICHOLAS and CURTIS. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN. 

L Messrs. N. and Co ’s \kM\s of Madras, with the recent additions now comprises 
the foilo\\ing. Taken «>n J2 by 10 Platea. 

Piluu u Rs. cacti or 30 Rs. per dozen unmounted. 


By the London Infants'* Food Society 

A preparation which, bince its introduction Into this country, lui'*, mc are assured 
by psrentB, saved many Infant Iivcm. 

ESedioliie Chests 

are the objects of our unremitting attention. Having \ory lurKc exiHiiiencc ot the 
wants of residents in India, we IksUcm* we can mcol a gioatrp xarieiy of rcqniroment.s 
In this rt'apecl than any oilier hou^o A new edition of Kemps Medicine Chest 
Companion IS now in preparation . < 

Prei»arntlons which have obtained cdcbrily, and ore 
prepsroii only by ux . 

VIehiff's Nutrltixe Extract Liquid. ) Fqiiatonal Hair Doiicli 

Rob Alpinns for Prickly Heat. I < 'h<dci* and Diarrlnni Mixture 

Tonic Refresher. Fcm*! Mixtuicand Krvei tirops 

Aromatic Distillate for clarcl cup. Curroboraluc I>ioih 

—Sods and other Aerated Wiiler in all their nifnllhi ntioiis, l»y pt)>M-iiul nnichinri'> . 

Waterproof Clothing 

¥. IfATiLKY & (N). 


Waterproof IWllitary Ctround Sheets, 

Hkoltlation Sizf. 

F liAKLKY A Co. 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins 


The Cntheilral. 

The Put. 

Government House- 
Miinro Statue 
Nell .Statue - 
Club 

Napier Bridge 
Budgerows and To)) Boats. 
Vepery (’hurch. 
Pateheappah'M Hall. 

Me«.H House, Fort. 
Doveininent Ofileo, lort. 
Tlie Flag Staff, Fort. 
Indian Well and Foliage 


The Surf. 

Mount Road (2 Views), 
Royapoorsm Station. 
Aloorlsh Tombs. 

The Light House. 
Memorial Hall. 

St. Andrc'w’N chureh. 
Mouri»)i Mosque. 
Partusardy Pagoda. 
Coeoanut Palms. 

Date. „ 

Palmyra „ 

Areka. „ 

Catamaran. 


PnnorsmaH of tlio Beiu-li, Hie Fort and Black Town, and a numbor of otiior subject 
not Npceifled. Also Vieu s of Dotacamund and all the other stations of the Nellghpr 
Tcs, Bangalore, Sevm Pagoilas, Tirupatty, Coiijevemm, Mysore, the Pulney Hills 
Taidore, Madura, &c, 

I^otograpliM illiistriitivo of native cluiractor In Madras, also Burmese, Nicobarisns, 
Andamane.se Ac. 

Detiiiled Catalogues of all the above may lie had on application. 

CustonuTS residing in any part of India w'hu have not nn opportunity of selecting 
iews for theiiiHelves may rely upon Messrs. N and Co. sending the most Interesting, 
will’ll thi* scloctlou Is entnisted to them. 

Madras, .April 1870. 


JOSETH GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

S-TEBZ. PZaNB 


OF NIZEfS ALWA r.S' IX STOCK. 

F. HARLEY A Co. 


SOLD 

BY ALL DKALERS, THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Improved Patent Tarpaullnsy 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS ONl.Y ; -uanuiteod 

JL Free from Adhosivenc.ss either in Sun or Ram ; tinishcd expru'jsly lor uxc in hot 
climates I no Tarred matter is used in our composition, which is perfectly pliable 
and free of all spontaneously combu.slihlc niatU-r. Our tarpaui Ins with onlinury 
usage will last for years. The Arsenal Fort William, has testi'd and found them ail 
that we describe, and in addition froot ogaibstDamp and while Ants. 

Assorted sizes always in Stuck. 

All Tarpaullna made by u.s arc branded. 

F. IIARLF.Y ft Co , Makers, Oalcutta. 


F. BARX.E'Sr A Co., 

oil., COUOK, SOAP, AND TALDOW MKBCllA NTS, 

IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VAIINISHE.S, CAN- 
VAS, &c., &o., 

Ji *:ity.oppt}aitt the old Hailota* dlooie^ Citlctitlo,. 

Railroad and steam navigation stores. 

ffolloiMjf's Pills — To Nenous Sufferers.— NervouHness, socallcfl, liai been said to 
arise from foul blood or a guilty conscieitce. When the first is the origin, the afflict- 
ed may be cheered by the knowledge that a course of Holloway's Pills will 
dissipate both cause and effect Many ncr\onH iiivnlids ot long duration have afford- 
ed the most remarkable recoveries under the*«(‘ purifying Pills, which have assuaged 
■uffertners of the severe.xt character, and sieadily restored the afflicted to comfort, 
confidence, and health, after change of climate and every other menna hod signally 
failed. Hollow'ay’s Pills renew the lost appetite, and regulate digestion, without per- 
mitting tho.se fecllnga of fulness, flatulency, distension, faintness*, and pnipllatlon 

vhlph ■fl m .In.ll ..n .1 .. t’.n< l.l ...1 


Free of Postage, 

JUDDMENTS 

F the High Courts of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; the 

Latest * Judgments of H. M.*s. Privy Council; Notes of English Cases; 
.ending Articles; Correspondence, ftc. ftc. 

“Cyopnins havf fu’ni sjHirrd in making pervkct, and the. result has bem 
munndu .trtfi.j/’acfory to nil icho subscribe to the Madras Jurisf- '—[Madras Mailt July 
iV/i l.siW.] 

ANNUAL BUBSCRIPTION 

To tho MADRAS JURIST alone, Rs. 20. 

To the REVENUE REGISTER (do) „ 10. 

Taken nlons the Subscriplion to cither Journal must be for txeclrt nxonths. 

If BO rii ruBi.K'ATioNs are tukoii, A half yearly subscription at Rs. I'*), and a quar- 
crly Niibscripl Ion at Rs. 8. 1 /icIa Ji/iy Is Allowed, if paid in advance at the 

Imc ol oitOLuiNu tho journals. 

Agents. 

THACKER SPINK ft Co., ColcutU. 

THACKER VINING & Co., Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Foster Press, Madras. 

♦ The r. C. Judgment, hi the January *' Jurist ” 1870 was only one month old. 

era rats orrzos. 

EBTABLfsnCD 1710. 

roLU'IKB opened on WAUFHOU6K8 and SHOPS. MERCHANDISE. DWELL- 
HOrSicHOLD FCRNITritJ;;, and other Inaarablo property, in Bombay and 

1.. *1 r....,.n ... ....... 1... Ttri' I u ■. j-i.. . .. 
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NAVIGATION 



OVERLAND ROUTE. 

I’oiiinsiilnv au.l Oi ioutal Company ! 

-JL tK>»k iui'l rcv,! j > ,»u«l l*iiico 1 . Dy tlicl 

StuaiiiorM foi 





A«l(in 

Biiob 

MarHeillos , . . « ' 

MaUm .. ... 

(Hbriltar 

Southampton . . , . 

fSiiUo 

M^ruH 

<Sflciittu 

FwuinK 

Stiijf Aj^ro 

BaUvU 

Hong Kong . . 

Hbaiigluu 

Japan . . , . 

King GeorgoS f:?ouiicl 
Molbonruc . . 

Hydiioy 

Cnigo caw alHO Ik; liKokcd through Lo Tiicbtc. Vciucc, CJcuo.i. iLirfd'oi *. Ilavi 
Loutluii und Llvorjiool. 

A LHiiiMidorahlo ruduoiioii hu'i Docu niiido iii tin- T-uiM of i"* mimU 

poi'cvln to Kiighiud. 

I’oi* f'ut)j^(' ii.irlicul.us .ipply 

liKOIKJK 1 

fc>uptriute!i'l» 111. 

1‘. di (>• S. N. Uo\ (Ifitcf, 1, llaiopait llow. LioiiiDiN 

AUSTia AN LLOYD'S s riLVM NAVIO ATKJN COM l>ANY. 


FroJii IJonilMV cvciy limuUy at 

6 A. U- 


, Tli'ir.s(l)iy, IIh; Llll>, OotoD. i and 
> every altcuMte Tbuii'Uj Ibtu- 
aftci at noun. 


Tliui^Jay, tlic Wth Odoljci, nnd 
..V cvt'jy foujHi Tlmv'^jda.y ihoc 
. after, at noon 


AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM 
COxMPANY. 

TN ADDITION TO THE MONTHLY-LINK 

-1_ u( SLuliinei > lirtKorn liOMil.W iiiul TIllfSTK, tiu’ < 'oiupan> 
lui\c iL-oliL-il up m i-si ii)li>,Mnjr a trauB’iipnieiit Brr^ ho nl Tort 
loi gou.h fitV Ti ii'Sfi* Ly sil<Mnuf.s KHllflig iuhUm* *io 

— ^ Mu, I'Ofi, ilu' rnd 1>.'1)|A> 

IWtwto MrrrrTi:i;iiANLAN ui llirlll’su roro* vm hniv rani.1 

ami Shippii'*. vlio avail ihrmn-hoH of tlii^ muk* ol couNcyunce, arc 
i-c^poct hilly requostiMl lo uiIokis such uonN to the All^t^Un I.lo>J’:* Agem'v ai 
Tort aid, which u ill c;trt‘ I’jr Ihcii t^aIl^ll)pulc1lt upon nud foru^.iriiing by the Com- 
pHii^'s wivkly sfeanuMH Ih fuccii tliiiL poll ami Trieste, via ALtAANL>UlA, 

liciirglng flic following i.iLcs o. tn iglit;— 

'.'(Utoii Wool, SK in.i, Tci 

liiiliKO, Silk 

Hum, Incensed UutcL'. rcpjM r, 4 

(Ul-N;c«la, Ginger, like, Oils, A'C ') m •» -Mewt. 

iiiclosi\e of iruiisliijuuent e\j>i ii'<Cs, n"! hHo ol eventual charges for dlHeinbarkmeiit, 
stoiiiiif anil re-eiuhaiknient. Oa lliese r Res .i reilii< tloii of.*'i. per ton Ol *Ji)c>\t is 
alio Weil w hen jfoo«ls arc I ec(fi veil ant cmharK*' I at l*oi L ^ aid by any otlier niediuiu 
tliun thul of till- Jdoyd’s Ageiiey - » 

Till* (joinpuny nudeitaVe, ui Meiehanl ^ Kijiieii, the Insurance agninat hea talks a 
iho following puiiiiiitn pei ecni IasI.- 

From Tort .‘raid to TiiesLc m shillliig> from Ist of April to .'iDji September. 

b) ,, latol del. t«J -Ust .M aivh. 

Goods for tt'leeia find polls of the tyiiuii, TurKl.’ih and Gieik Coa^t touclioil at by 
the < ’oinpHiiN N ^leaiiiei will .ilsu bo leeciNcd mid forwaidcd al the abo^c rates of 
freight 

Tiicite, 1)1 li l‘Vl>ruai\ l'?7 


^hilliiig- per ton of 40 Log. c> f(. 

' „ ifoewt. 


\gei 

oil Mar. h 1 •• 


lly Older of tlie Hoaid of DireeLor-i, 

AC. (UJMPEKT &Co., 
ol ilh Vii'fr..Di I loid'i Steam NmlK>’ition Conipanr. 


^A tlCvTHLV M\i: OC S11:A.MKI(S liETWKEN 
mmm ’TKlKSTiC, via SLM:Z CANAI.. 



liOMliAV x.M* 


UlE (:o\II*ANY intends to : 

rsT' if KVKin AltOi rri a .Sleauur livm TkII sTI 
to TifiM U W , ami riit‘ 

Tlio .Steamers have 


STEAlM COM.Ml .NlOATiON WL'l'H ITALY, VIA SUEZ 
CANAL. 

UlKLCl .'^LKVii L DL'IWLLN HuMIJVY, MK's'sINA, NM'LE*'', IjKGUOltN 
.\xi) 

^o,-,! MMIK ri'ALlAN Sl'KAM NAVUJATJON 

'■\ Tim 1 \ ' 1 C'li M nil- 111 '!■ ■'.I-' II llulntiiu'i \ t " . 'inilw roimuct. 


rfi .'ll. 

liuiitud aecMiiuiodafioii tor 


Miiall 


number 


I'.VMSKMiliil KATKS KKOil HDJUtAV. 


To Aden . . . 

To hui!/ 

To Port Said 
To rrleste. 


Gubin. 
C li 
M-’d 
„ dO 


Jieck wUbonl food 
C 0 -i ) 

„n-r* 

li-’-lD 

„id-io 


Cargo taken for Triejto direct, also fur Venice, Constantiuoiile and dosHU 
Besides the above rtIrei L line, there Is a weekly semee hy xMAjl. MLAMKI*. 
between Alexandria and Trhwte, ami i or » sfi, in eoii.iuiu'tlon ^Mth thel.«(.t os. 


i h-' Austrian Moyd’.s Mail .Sterner- leave Alexaii- 
1\ after the arrival of the Itombay and Caleutla 


Mail steamer to and from Su*-/ 

► drla illreei for Trieste iriiiiiediatel} after the , „ , 

Mulls from ^lle/. The dlHtimco iM-twe mi Alexandria and Ti lesto I*, -’‘k) miles shoi . 
than that between Alexundilu mid Mirscllles, and the \oyage to Tueste is much more 
agreeable, it being a roasting tiip full ol variety of beuatitiil scom i) from iiic 
ofCandiatu the I'ort of TriesUi. The passage occupies only lA to o (lavs, anil the 
i'unipuiiy'a be.st steamei’s are employe 4 on tlih line, which are Imllt expressly loi tins 
serTlcP, with especial regard to tlrj aeeoiiiinodatlon and comfoiLof piis'^ngers, uiiu 
have each an exjici'lenceii surgeon on board. At Trieste the tra\cller to hnglaiul has 
an extetisiNC choice of picturesque and intercsling loutes, occupying iiom three days 
bU hours to live days to London, at an expen.se varying from £7 to £UI. 
li PasoeugerB by the P. k (». t'u 'a steuinera to .‘jiier. can have their hiiggagc lon'unieo 
by that Comilimy's fteamers to boiitliamptoli, at a charge of Ids. per cwl , to wliicii 
the Anstriaii Lloyd's Agent at biicz will attend. 

The undersigniid Agents grant also passage tickets for the steamers plying between 
AIe.\andria and Trieste, and for the railway iKJtwccn bucx and Ale-xandna. 

PAfcSENGKU l{ATK.S ruoM ALEXANDRIA lo TRIESTE. 

FlIiST CLA.SS Cl I I bECOND 1 ;lAS.S ..X'^ 

Children under 10 yours at H\i.k Kahe ; under 2 years, Krke. 

UKDCCEDFAllErj Fou KAMILII..S, consisting ol not loss than 3 ad«lt members 
travelling together i—Eiuur Class, £ 10- Ki per head, ijeconp Class, £<-10 per head. 

JtaUway Tickets, from Sl'E/. to ALE.\ ANDRIA. w ith all the privileges of pus.sen- 
gen by the & O. G'o., r'lnsi i'lxss, .£ 4 - 10 ; Sluuko Class £2-i> ; LiiiLi»Rh.N 
over 3 anti under 10 yeais at Half Fauk. 

Coder arrangements niudewilh tho lloinhuy and llongnl Steam hUip Compuni . 
(Messrs. Htearo.s, Hobart dt f'o., Managers.) Paasengers from BG.MllA\ cun book 


11 , 'll. l‘..l . 1,1 • i.,\e'iDi'i III, lor < m \ m , ilielbnal Mulls 
,, lU.' h' a, s.iKtmia Coi.iie.i, ha il\ Vu Idpi-lago-TufKaii-i, 

g^Tani' aii.l AL v.nui la. lM\e II.- 'Ivnd Mum f-'r Lhtf pifBCiiL 

MhSTHIA ,''r!.\\n''{ I.oni U mi'mv I, Hi- .ilriK - d i lied It ilimi poi Ls. forwhich 
piiipoao four IILA rimli.sh-bMili 1 I. -I Cl-'-s Mea.m'is ul J,o:)i’ I'm^eiu-b, now in emu so 
ol eonstruciK'n, will he pu' mii Mir lliu \e y -ImiTly , , 

Tho »teainei> will ieau Lin- pm t a'loiil Llio cad ot caeli moiilli unlii liutlicr iiciLiera 

I'AS.^IAiiDAXitATJ'^S. 

• Im liune ol .III ,1 milt lee- t/irmigli Cuii.il. 

1-tLldss iMid CJas-^^ >id Llus- 

To Aden . rji fl'i t'l I ?■ 

Smv ..... -‘I ® I T' 

, port S.nd .. Id I r r ‘I ' ^ 

. Mi-9-IIKI ... I') ' ) '•!. I- 

. • Naplo. ... •<) . . ■" I / ^ ■ ■ • ' ‘ 

> I eghoi n . , e. I ) i 

riiildren undi . ! yi ,ir-. ir< c^ul eli.n ge. « Inldren not .move J" .\e.irs h.ilf fare. 


ras.->cnKeisaio allowed lo/oio./// ,/e./, o, m/e 

//€//*, un-l jireliee to p-. •(•(•. -d by nnv ol ili ■ ' "inpms s xc^^cls lo the poll of dLSllna- 
tloii marked on iholr ta ket i 

Pansengers reiiirning wiiluii »is iiionilis t»f thur depiiiLvne irmn Bombay 'y 
hteaiuers of the Company, .irc cniiiled i" a icdiieLion oi - i pei cuit on the ictui ii 
Idl-c. 

Bertha may bo seemed m ndxame bv 'b'l*' 

For pro-peetiiaes of tins nc'\ -.teiini'-r lim 


BombHN, Mill April 1^ 


tiiu ball Llic .mi'MiiL ol l.iie 
.19 also loi i Al-s <»'■ lieigbt vVi , uppl} tn 
\nLK\i;T BlfOTIlMU?, 
\geiii-, Knbaiiino btiMin Nmlgiilion Coinpan.' . 


throaghto TJHKfjTi: via ALK.\ VXDRIA at llie following rates, (no r Inclidinu 
Thansit TDROtruJi Eoxer; Tiiisr I-lass, .£.53; Second Class, V44 e.\clnsi\e 
of wines. ^ . 1 

In conjunction with the Aiistrian Lloyds, Cargo for Trlcatc and vemcc can ue 
booked through from Boinbny by the 1'. A: O. Co., and the Ilombay and Bengal .Steum 
Ship Co., and via Bombay from iJio xurlons ports toiieliod at l>y the steuners ol the 
llrltlsh India Steam Navigation Co. ^ 

For further partlcuhu's, and for freight and passage apply to 

A.C. (H MPERT&Co.. 

Ilombay, 30 Meadow .Street. Agents for the Aiwtr Ian Lloyd- 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURRACHEE. 

the British India Steam Navigation Company, 

A- (Llinited), U.snuR Mail Conhiact With Government, and in 
connection with the weekly oervlce from England, despauh a 
steamer to Kl'rraciikk every 31onduy at noon. 

Bombay, January 1870. >V. NICOL k Co., ,\gents. 



STEAM COMM I'NK'.STION WITH THE 
cri.K. VIA KI'IHCU'HEE. 


PERSIAN 


litfnxhttiujnvi 


* 'lii'fff* (tinf /’,/"«//'/(/ 
ttm/ /'ii/t I 


(if >1 f'> lO/d jiuin 

,SV/'if/// .Witi KKifion 



UIK Uritisli rndi.i. .^fiMiii Navi^itinji Company, 

(mX y IINME' T, Will 

s Gr LF, touching at 


Bonihay, Januiiiy li'To 


X (I.iiiiled), 1 ’m)m: Mmi. Cun ra m i 
de-pateli a sU-miivr \er> lldii\-L.) ebe Pta-iAv < 

Ivi-KHAlllLl. (ilADMI Ml Mil, BlNDLU AbHAS, LiN'LA, lUsUlIIC, 
Fao, Mamm'ieiiaii, and Ili-soaoi 


\V. NIlOL 1 Co, Agents 


STKA^I (DMMCNICATION Wl Pll THK MALABAR 
COAST, CLVLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA. 

" rilHK nritihli liuUii Stoam Navigation Company, 
.1 ('LiinilcdL U-sniu CoNTnACT 

iteainei- 
'’teen du> 



wnii (ioviRNMLNi, despaieh 
ib'uc V. itli Mulls, 1'a.s.scngcrs, and Cargo, every foiir- 


; pas-i iigers mr the iCellghcrrio 


This route Is the most expcdii lou- and oeMHomlcal tor pas-i l r, nrocced 

[IHtriet, Biingiilore and .Mad'.i . who eiiiDland at I allciit lor J yi » 1 

‘ can lake llic same ronle, Agenu!*" 

Bombay,? January L^TO. 'V- « vw., Ab^uM. 
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COMMEBCIA^ UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

JlEAii otfk’E : JD & 20, CouNHii-L, London. 


*'iij<iiul fully •lubicribcrt 

Amount puiu up 12*0, <)V> 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRKCTOU.S. 

lidiN llifi's rh \D, I wi., (rrU’cniul lioiMtcinl.) 

.fiMMiMi CotM\>, Lm]., ( I. a .r. (’olii)nn.j 
Ai.miku< 1 ii.js, U, A-lclphi Icrtacr, W f. 

-\jrHHM>A»j Gun I i riiH, 1 xj , I.fi*. luui 

r.L Ksq , {Sumiuq ^Inii^ m A J:' ii ) 

1 unufcRifK AV II akkih, .(])i\t./nA Harn-..) 

V'rancis 1 sq., (Tli(in>aH\. Frum Hi* Ks ) 

.loMN Hoik.kon, F. 111., rOiHnf, II'kIrsou A. ^'o ) 

J’ Laukuouthv, 1 Jn(| , (Tl.H.riK of Now /•■aland 1 
f'iiAKLK>i J Fi:vr, r.'i(j , n.F/il, Mini i( I 'o ) 

Wti.LiVM LfcA'^K, Ek]., 11, Jwistchcap, E C. 

A •! Ml NDM,i.\, Kill , M F , lid, WoodMivsl, and NoLLiiigliuia. 

Hlmiy W Pllk, Esq , M. r , 'iVck Mrotliei'i & <'o.) 

Ali k. I{oiii:iiiM)N, Ks<|., 2*', (iiafL'Ui b'hrcr, \V. C. 

J>. , Eiq , Kniiqnii and nni/M. 

Ali.na.mm.u ^IM, Ksq , (f'liun hill A fim ) 

JlpMiY TinnvKu, Esq , ( llo\^(‘rA F.awson ) 

JaMI'H 1’ WnoDllol SK, l.sq , (J. & M. WoodhoUsL' ) 

INDIAN BRANCH -CALCUTTA. 

No, 1 , H.mie Stui:ei'. 

DlUECTORrt OF THE INDIAN UHA.VCH. 

T. \ An All, Kh(| (Mi-s ,1 >, Apcur ik Co.,) Men liaut . 
if. .M. HlA( KRIf, l.s«| , Mciiliailt 

r. <1. iMiiMiini.r , I »‘i , (.Mosers. Alkioson, Tilton ic Co) Mcuu.iui, \ loe- 
Pif-.sidcnt ()l Hic (- IminbcT ol Coimiiu'im*. 

J C Mi HU \^, Fn «1 , (Mcisih Krttkwcll, Hullcii A t o , i Men hant 
C. C I’ml, l.si)., ISuriistei-al-Law, UlUciuun- Staiidmg ♦ ouu.scl to ili*’ tiov- 
* I'lnnciii ot India. 

(' t\NnMi>oN, INi,* , (Moisn Iknurs, '‘iindu.iou and I jitoii.) ^oln.ilor and 
IIe>,dstrar id the Dkin ne v*!' ‘'ukutta. 

MEDICAL 0FF1CI:R.S. 

hi. N. C Ma(nvm\ua, (J, IJiiiSAll street lloins lii lo i’J a i , iituulay 
> Lu 1 I ,M. 

J>u. •?. £. riJtii.ilXi'- , I, >liddlclon Hou IIoum IJ] to ‘J i‘ • m- 

BANKERS. 

'I Im- ni'UMiiHl bank Cm'poi oiiuii 

i iic (. u.u !i.i ■ d .VIcuauLiie Jl.ink id India, Linuloii ami an i, 

S( )LI( 'ITOHS 

Mt IhincM, Siiiiileriop, HihI I pi** i 

Lii* K i)i:i\\rxTiVii:xT. 

Till" < ( iNir \Ny ha\ inp^ a siibsei dud < 'aintal ol 'i n n Mi 111 ms and a Hall u ilnar, 
i | which is pa’d up, nu’i tnalh un.iiMnlecs Mic fuliilinciit *d Hi cn;;.a*cmciiti 

vllh the Assnicil, vhn aie ••niiuly iLlkwed fnni the p<'i>-iinal lnthilit\ ol .Mutual 
Ultlecs The inipm t.mcp of llu'ic cmisidei'al ions w ill I e eNuh-ntt* ilioie who lellcii 
on the dni'iitton ot late \«-'!iiiiu« cmittaeli The rnnds ot the File Depui linent iii e 
kepi pi I feclly ilistlnet limn ihoH* ot llieidlu i* I h p.irinnmti, and are invested ni the 
names of Meparati* Tnisues, Iheriospcet (d llciiijs in the I’ni tn ipiitni/.; I’oUe} - 
Inddeisis unuMually gm d, ns the e\pnis< s to he hoi ne h> llie F't«j Itianch luno heLii 
limited by rcsolutioim einlimiied in the heed ol ^l‘Ll^•; nenl to .i biiittU p« itenlugc 
on Hie .\niiiia1 Fiviulnni Income 

Thu rlrnt Lifcl’olu'v u.m hsued jn >fay 1 m'i 2 On the .Hsi heemihei l>d;», the 
Life rreiiiium Ineoine, exclnsi'eot bc-nsHiueil IhsUs, was ah* nt ii", an«l it the 
same dati' tlic Lite 'I’liist 1 niuh /l*; t/i^ J‘i im,(i u ^ , nnhf o/ l.itt m‘\ccc< 1 ci 1 

L1 S!I,ihm 1, being upwards of si\i;. pi i eeur ul the tiinoniil lei ei\ i.d npon wludcl.lte 
I’ulii les then in loUe h/*/ /mnitfi / o**- nil ,Sy*iM(// J‘\ln>(*^ nml /->, th, /,*••- 

H ! SHUtiO H fill hi), >1 /f/int/ t Itsf ■/>/ jnlhn*.. 

tn ttilihhn/i ft) tin' S‘iniilif (hn^ n tfni th il .‘IctllC U, in nil /y* ' * 'O//* // ', (,f [ |«e 

ComiHiny, w lili h oMceil t ami rh" nmaliuii np.i.iUjl i >' i'lO, ) 'O 

Fmir-liltliH of f lie I ///•/ . I’rnfUs of tl^Wlu Ihamli ai e ''iM'ihle among lln I’.iif. 

Jjif'l'iig I'l.Iiey-Inddei 1. 

Rates Df Premium. 

Tliesa are gum. mil} l'>wi.i Ilian the • nos ef othei (.hlieti. 

JTi’iniimis aro reei ixi'd— 

1. Anmiully 

•J, Half-} e.irl}, gnarteil} , and .Monthly 


Examples of Witli Profit lliites. 

"CIVIL , I . J'"':' *' 

For the At'iVianct oj A'.’*. 1 . 000 /or the ii/kiU Tina *>!' Lifv, 


1 






1 

Annual 

Monthly 


lfall-\ CMi ly 

<Jaarli*rl\ 

! 

l‘tcmluiii. 

PiL ’ 111 linn 

4 .- 7 ; 

M u 

I’lcniitiin . 

1 Pieininiii. 

<ai 





( 

1 



Kb. a. p. 


Its. H p. 

Ks. a. p. 

no 

39 

3 8 2 

.■;5 

21 7 0 

' 12 7 .1 

40 

■17 

i a 9 

10 

27 0 ft 

IJ i2 6 


63 

0 ‘i 3 

46 

30 10 H 

1 > 10 ‘2 


Examples of Without Profit Ratos 



£IV1L. _ 


1 

MlLllAKY. 

S 3 1 
^ 1 

Aunii.d 

•purtcrly 


lIllll-lLdllv 

j 3huitljjv' 

o-S 
§.s 1 
1 

rrcinlum 

Piciuium. 


Pi'uinluiji. 1 

1 Premium. 

.^5 


Rb. u. p. 


Ks. a. p. 

; K-. a. 

1 

10 1 1 

. 1.1 1 

20 32 1) 

1 i u 

40 

1 42 

11 2 1 

-10 

24 7 0 

' 1 .1 

45 

1 4K 

n 6 

h' 1 

31 2 3 

i .’i « 


Examples af Short Term Hatoa. 


** Sk 1 

H 

Annual 

Premium. 

1 Ifulf-Ai'arly 
j Prciniuni. 

H a 1 
£•2 * 

Ii 

(Quarterly 

Prcniiuni 

Montliljr 

I'rviniiuii 

Ci\ il . 

Military. 

.u 


* Rm. a p 

'1 

Rs a. ]i. 

Ks. u ji 

a vs 

14 9 •) 

4.5 j 

10 J J 

2 1.1 <; 



1 1 .1 

rj\) 

11 (14 

.1 <; M 


BONUS. 

.Ill' ^ **"■ O’*'**'*! ''ln.li tliur Folicli.'ii nre uticiicuiiilii.K'il, cl n.;< /. 


Modes of receiving the Bonus declared. 

1 . by .111 incrtuicoi the smn aisvircd. 

2. lly a payment m cash 

tl. H> a jicrma lien t rc*l lie turn of future rruniliims. 

Examples oj Hoints thtlitred on Poln us t.ftWted hi 'ibb'i, nt the Division 0/ Proji It, ^ 1^,1 
/>i’Cr/nlu‘r, JSa7. 


Age ! 

lit tntiy. 

mil 

A*<sliKd 

Bonus 

Added. 

1 Yearly Rato 

1 of Ron us 

l»cr cent, on 
■ sum Assured. 

1 

1 

•: s. d. 

JC s. d. 

JL‘ fl. d 

‘j'l ! 

1,1 .Ol) n 0 

ID.) 0 0 

2 u « 

.;n 1 

1,01),) 0 (» 

li’O •) 0 

! 2 2 ; 

-1 ) 

l> 0 

J.iU 1) 0 • 

I 2 2 1 

.>•1 : 

J,»)-0 1) <1 

110 0 0 i 

• 2 4 • 


Surrender Values. 

Policies urc pnrehflaud b\ this Company at an e«iuiiablu value a'‘ter iiavinent o 
Premiums for ilncc years. 

Days of Grace. 

Tlilrty diivs aic allowed lor the payineiu of l’remlum?i, wiieii they arc payable 
}cai'ly, (II Ii.iH' 3 t’arly, and fifteen when quarterly or monthly. 

Forftltcd PtdKli-s in.iv fx; rcM\'’d at any time withlii six months, if satisfactory 
iiksUchI i‘\idciue of' file health of the lUu ho produced (.it Hu; e.\pcnse of the As- 
sured; and ii thic ol otiu-half per cent, bo paid on the sum assured. 

Claims* 

Tlusc aie I'aid «*</. j/mnt/i iifier proof hutisfnciory to Hie Directors) of the 
decease of the Javis aisuied lias been liirnlshud to the Company, and Uic rate 
of l.xchange will inxaiidhiv he tno sliilHiigs slcrling per Hupec. ^SllnllIll ileuth occur 
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THE WAR. 


KOKMATION OF PUULIO OPINION. 

THiiiCoui*se of public opinion in this wai’, has been so chai*actei- 
istic of the in which it is fui-niod nine times ont of ten, that 
its history is a very instructive stinly. On the first of July, all 
Eurojso was in jirofouiid peace. So striking was the i{Tiivcr.sal 
calm, so auiniJete the seeming absence of all ground of strife, 
tliat publroists and Htutesiueu were coiigratiilatiiig the world u[jion 
the prospect of a long and luibrokeii peace. The Sittunfui/ 
Hevictrvrs were .so imprcs.sed with the fact, that they made it the 
subject of a special notice. The premier of France was 
iissuring- the l^jegislj^ive Assembly at the same moment 
-that all the cabinets of Eiiroiic were on t\io most friendly terms 
with each other, uiid tlnit all causes of irritation had happily 
' pfC^sed away. ^Now this fact i.s vital to the understaiKling of what 
follow.^. At the rery moment when all seemed to be at rest, tbo 
spirit of intrigue to be dead, and the great powers of Europe 
bout upon cultivating peace for the blcssiugM with which it iw 
attended, there was one poorer that was -plaifiny the rest of Europe 
false^ and with the full consciomness of what it was doincf, was 
committed, but with every pi*ocaution of secrecy, to an intrigue 
which it knew well when disclosed, was certain to plunge Eurojio 
into war. 

This statement sliould be carefully weighed. Bismarck iuid 
the Prusshui King knew in June, just as icell as lee know now in 
November, that the moment the Spanish intrigue wqis disclosed, 
war would ho declared by Fi’ance. What they ciid not calculate 
ujK)n was, tli^at Prim would betmy their own complicity in the 
mutter. They wished to make the world believe that Spain 
.had mode its choice without their knowledge, and thus to throw 
upon the French Emperor the ^um of deolariDg* War upon 


a uiauifesl pretext. They kiiun he was ilisAimiug, and thci*eforc, 
unprepared; but War wa.H a ncccs.sitv to them, and could never ar* 
rive more opppoiiunoly. They plainly ilidnot foresee, how^ever, the 
temper in which the other Cabinets Wiuild resent the intrigue, and 
when they found it so stern were obliged to withdraw 
the candidi^ure. They made their puppet HoUenzollern 
do that himself,- and having thus isolated the power against 
which the intrigue had been directed, professed to regard the 
j\ist and moderate demands of that Power as an insult. 
Only 18 months before, they had pledged their honor to Franco 
that no such candidatiiro would bo siinctioned by them. With 
the utmost dishonor they had nevertheless attempted to 
c.arry it by a coup dc /nain, and it wiis an insult it seems 
for France to ask the King, in the most temperate language, to 
pledge himself not to renew the intrigue. The demand was most 
natural, ju.st, and reasonable. Had Napoleon been the guilty in- 
triguer, Avhat would English writern not have siiid about him! It is 
a iiiisforl niio for the journaJist (o be into en*or by the 

nece.s.sit\ of writing upon insufficient infoniiatiou ; it is a criioC 
fur him to persist in en’or, when it has been jxjinted out. 

The prejiulices of lOnglishuieii are so 2n’ofound, and their 
ftyminithics so inii>c*rleot, that you look in vain for anything 
like insifjht into foreign affiiirs in the press. It is only >vhcu 
oveiits have fully disclosed themselves that our tmblicists begin 
to understand what has hai^peiied. About the 7 Ui of July, it 
began to bo rumoured that serious difficulties had arisen be- 
tween France and Prussia, in conscipioncc of a lioheuzollera 
Ijrince having been aiiuoiinced by Prim as the chosen candidate 
for the Spanish throne. Certainly it did seem that the Spanish 
l)eo2)lo had a right to otter the vacant throne to whom they plca.sed, 
and that for Franco to interfere with their choice was but a now 
exhibition of its v.inity and restle>sue.ss ivttected in the rule of 
the Enn^dfor. Ilail not Prim been .seeking a candidate in all 
the courts of Eiu-oih’ I A\'liy then should France take offence at his 
at last a^iidying to Prus,sia fur a prince to till the vacant throne / 
With these vieus ; in tobil ignoiMUi'e of tJio seoi'et liistory 
of the matter ; and pruruuudly irritated at seeing the peace of tho 
world broken up. up»>ii mi sL> iningly tri\iid a pretext, 
the Engli.sh [ircss begnii at uiice, a < Imnis of dcuuucialii^ii uf the 
Einiieror, gro\>iiig in lu rceiu-ss d.iv )>y day, as the situation 
became graver, until the i:uuntry srt iiis to ha\e adopted almost 
as one mail the conviction that the J lohcnzolleni candidature wa.s 
a mere [n’etext for declaring war, and that the Em^ierur had 
.secretly jilanucd it without llic kiiowictlye of his ministry, for 
tho imrjiose of bolstering tiiuM* d} ua.'^l.ic liojies wbich the 
course ofcvoiils in France, and in particul.ir the last |jlehisoituia 
had .shewn to be [U’cearious. Tins theory seocuis to have 
been udojitod everywhere, and at once. Tlie fact is England 
as a commercial country, is too deeply interested intJie mainte- 
iiance of ]>eace, to he at aL^\ time the iiniiioved sjioctatur of a 
war close to her own door. TJie terrible lo.sse.s .sustained within 
the first few days of July 141011 the Stock Exchange, were sutfioieiit 
of theinselve.s to lash tho stockjobbers into fury ; uhile the Times 
exi)o.sed to the full iiifluenee ol’ ••the city,’’ and traditionally 
oiiposed to the En4>eror, at once gaie full voice to the imssion.s 
of tho English mo^). Destitute of all exact knowledge 
tw to how the (luarrel had ari.sen, and therefore of it.s rcjil 
merits, the country was written into a fury ujion tho subject, 
from tho eftects of which it is liardly yet boginning to recover. 
It a humiliating fact that what is called public opinion 
is constantly formed in this way, and that without any 
jl^tenktioual disbonosty on tbo part of our publicists. Tbo Bctet- 
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Ijiiy jjaic a striking, iiideod almost ludicrous, illiis^a- 

tioii <>i’ thc'\ir>lciicc with* which popular delusions iimy lx> pro- 
imgaitod on grave <iiiestioiia. iJoforo the tinl of July, the 
Jioiiihaiy papers haul lllad(^ Uj) their mind, upoii the strength ap- 
]..ircntly of llcut«;r’s tadegrams, and were rivalling in violence 
tiu; denunciations of the laaidon Tiniei<. The mischief of all 
tliis is, that journalists committed hy this precipitancy into 
the expression of ^ convictions tlmt prove to Ix) uuKound, 
iiuiko it a point <»r lioiior nev(‘r to withdraw what they have 
written. W'Jio cxj>eets a frank avowal on the ptU't of the 
London Timt‘8 tliat it has misled its readers ! As every one 
knows, sneli atonement to trutli is ne\er made hy ajiy chance 
whatever. The journal wriggles itself, as dexterou.sly us it can, 
out of the fal.se position it has got into, tljrowing a lot of dust 
ill tlie e}es of the on-1 uoker during the process, and is imme- 
diately ufterwju’ds seen firmly ensconced in a new ])o.sitioii al- 
together, and not improbahly denouncing with the utmost 
vehemence the very views and ojanions of which but a few 
months before it was the impassioned leader. 

f 

Now-, w-c say positively that if ih(» papers laid before 
Parliament on the 24th July had been in the possession 
of the press from the commencement of tin* quarrel, the guilt of the 
war would have been laid down at the door of Bismarck 
and the Prussian King. Lock at the facts which those jiapeiN 
disclose. They tell us that the proposal to place a Prussian 
prince upon tlic Spanish throne, had been debate<l in the 
cabinets of Kurope IS months l>efure ; that Prussia had pledged 
her honor to the Kreneli minister, tlurt such a candidature was 
impossible, and that tlie Bronch Court might dismiss all fear of 
it : that l^'ranco luul so dismissc-d alleoneerii about the matter ; 
that tlie French Emperor hud repeatedly .stri\en, througli the 
mediation of Lord Clarendon, to bring about a disarmament of 
Eurnpo, France and Prussia taking the lead therein : that 
Prussia had made excuse after excuse for evading the proposab 
expressing at one time her fear of Austria, and at another of 
Kus.siau aggression that the French ICmperor to shew 
the sincerity of bis piopusal bad determined himself to set the 
example and that at the very time when this Spani.sh 
ililKcully arose, so f.irfrom being prcj aired for war, he was in tlie 
midst of disbanding 1)0, (KM) men : that neither Mr. (Jladstone 
nor Lord Ciranville, could believe tiiat Jh’UNsia Iiad ivallv been 
intriguing to pi ice a J luliiuizollcin upon the throne, when Mr. 
liUyard fiisfc conimuiiieated tin* iiifonuafion ; so si^uious did 
they know tlic otfeucc to be, that the) eould not believe it 
possible that Prussia bad really olfered it . that the Russian 
and Au.strian cabinets look it for granted that the Pnis.si,ui king 
w'oiild give a clear and I'mpliatie eoiitra»liel ion to t|io story; 
that e\eii the Prussian ministry liad been kept in ignoraiiee 
of the intrigue ; and that with such profoiiml eaiv and <luplieitv 
has it 'UaMi managed, that the Prussian king thought 
it safe to make his anibas.sadors assure the Cabinets of 
Loudon and Paris that lie knew nothing whatever about it »* 
that those ambassatlors did so ; and that it would seem to Jiave 
lieeii only the honesty of Prim tlmt discoiicorte^l them, 
and pilloried the Prussian king for Jiis dishonm*. TJuis 
it cauio out that while all ICurope was droaniiug of peace, longing 
for peace, and counting upon peace these two men in Berlin 
with the most profound lying and hyi>(H*ris) had all but eiirrietl the 
thi-one of Siiain by a t'ovjj th’ maio, knowing well that the event 
would be certain to Ic.ul to war with France, tlie agitation of that 
country in ^'iow' of the aseendaney Prussia liad gained in I860 
having been quieted wdth tlie utmost dillieiilty by the Emperor. 
This pu»us Prussian king knew perfectly well tlmt his intrigue 
w»ouM bring on a war ; and to escape the odium of that war, lie 
strove, up to the very last moment, to niako the world believe 
that he had hail nothing to do with it. 

Jlis honor had been pletlged only eighteen niontlis lx;ft»rc that ho 
would not sanction liie eaiididature, while he knew that iho 
Emperor was so sincerely Unit upon peace that ho w’lis dis- 
banding tho French army by tens of thousands of men ; but ho 
also know that a w-ar with France was pai-t of Bismarck’s pro- 
gramme as necessary to the acceptance of Prussian hegemony ' 
by fSoiith Germany ; and to make tho issue sure, the^; 


determined to put a Holienzollem upon the Spanish throne to 
place France between two fires. 

The comjdete ignoi-aiice of these facto, thi-ew the whole 

guilt of the war upon the French Emperor personally. He had 
made every ]« eparation for it without the knowledge of liis minis, 
lem, and had mily waited a pretext for its declaration. Lest he 
might after all lose the opiMU-tunity of showing the superiority of 
the claissijt/tt and mitrailUnir to the needle gun, he addressed an 
iiiqierious summons to the Pnissiaii king, such as no sovereign of 
.spirit could submit to, and instructed J3enedetti to offer him pub- 
licly a gross insult in the garden at Ems. The atrocious criminal 
gave the aged Pniasiau monarch a slap in tho face with the left 
Im lid,” while liis right “already gnisped the hilt of tho sw-ord.” 
The TimvH has now distiovered that the Em])eror “ j)ei*sonaIly 
slirank fnuii the w-.ar that “ the inei*t ma,ss” of tlie French nation 
had no flesire for it w'hatever ; and that it was forced ujxm the 
Eiiqieror by the “ men of political eminence and public energy’’ 
ill file country, whoever they may be. The passage is too notable 
to be given in any shape but the original : — 

There in in France, as in all conntpios, a groat inert niiisa which desires 
nolhiiig hut to work on througli lifo from your to year, receiving in return 
Huflicieiit means of subsistonco, according to their tniditionnl standard 
of comfort, and hailing tho occasioiiiil fete days that vary tho routine of 
their oxiHteiico. Tho^o men enjoy the news of military siiccossos abroad, 
but they have no active desire for wai. If they are France, then Franco 
did not make war upon tlcrmany ; but if France means the men of 
poUtii-al oinincnco nnd iiolitical energy, tlioii tho njiology of tho 
KmI'KIIoii is true, that tho oi>iiiioh of Franco compollod him to enter upon 
a war from which personally he shrank. — TLhu'h 2I3/v/ Sephuifn'r, 

Thus after reusing the fiercest passions in tlie country against 
the Eiiqieror, the journal now acquits him poi-soiially of the 
war, ami lays the blame of it ujioii “the men of jxilitical 
eminence and political energy” in the coiiutiy, whoever they may 
be. A year hence, the Times wdll have found out that the 
^var was forced ujwn the Emperor by Bismarck; but the discovery 
will not have been made until the French nation has been out- 
raged into lasting resentment. The aged Guizot in his retirenieiif 
protests his grief and surjirise at the oy the 

English Press in this war. The Times^ which has i^nde itself a 
mere organ of Bismarck tlir«mglioiit, is mov aftcxOTig to regai<l 
w ilh imlignation Ihe German demaml for Alsace Lorraine. A 
luontli ago, it xvas inijuideiitly insisting upon their cession by the 
provisional Government. The jjDuriial is unprincipled almost be- 
yond b(‘Iief, while from its pos^itioii it o.verts the most jiowerful 
iiiHueiiec uiMui o}>inioii, niiie-tentlis of Englishmen being led by 
it by the 11 osc from one year’s end to another. 


It is not tin re years since the Editihiugh assured its 

reade rs (April 1869) that “ the bad faith of the Cabinet of Berlin, 
“ and the iniquitous sjiirit of aggression by which the righto of 
“ Denmark were assailed in the Diicliics, had left an impression 
on the English mind so deep and so uiifavomble that it would 
“ take a generation to efface it.” English ^'ournalisto can hardly 
have forgotten these events, while it is still more difficult to under- 
stand how they have condoned them. The fact is becoming clear 
that our imblicists have allowed themselves to be influenced 
by the purely selfish belief that it was better for ourselves 
that France should be stricken down in this conflict than Prussia. 
Tlie Emperor was systematically avenging the fall of the first 
NajKileou iqioii his enemies. Hussia and Austiia had already been 
humiliated ; Piiissia’s turn had now come ; and the next would 
our own. Those who are able to forma dispassionate 
judgiiiciit upon the course of Eui’opean politics can feel ^nly scorn 
i)f such folly, luid it is hard to understand how the leaders of 
[I j>eople should be led astray thereby. It is clear, however, that 
the statesnieu and publicists of England have been influenced 
thi-oughout by considerations of this nature. The London 
Economist blurts out the fact with an ingenuousness that is per- 
.:tJy staitling, altogether unconscious it would seem of tho 
dishonour of the avowal 

Of course wo all know that tbo inatrumj^i; of attack which wo 
huvo most f oared for many years Jjias been the French fleet. And one 
of the most certain cousoqueuces of this war is a groat diminution in that 
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fleet. Foi* many years France miiet bo very poor. She will have to pay 
her own costs in the war nud Gorinany'.'* too- say n( lert.^t 150,000.000/. 
or perhaps 200,000,000/. This will add from 10,000,000/. to 1.5,004V^»0/. 
to the nnrnial ohnr^o of her debt. 

At any rnic, wo shall gain by the war in this way, and to this extent, 
that it ha* transferred the inOitar}- pi-inmcy of Earopo fioni a eoiintry 
which has always hated ns, wliich, so io -ay, hates iia by tradition, to a 
country which bus never liatcd ns. Of conrso we ought to have a g-ood 
and etticiont land foi*cc, but wo nood ii(»t rush at new things in brealhU-^.s 
ha.sto. Wo are loss likely to l)c attacked for some years to coino, than we 
linvo been for some years past. 

We do not kuow how oiir readtira feel under such wntin^j ; 
for ourselves we tire sipiply sick with hiiuiiliation. AVo have 
fmred the French and therefore could not be just to them. 
Equally stai-tliug is the fashion with wliich the same jounial .ami 
th<f Saturday Review, deal ^itl^the pi-ol labilities of Prussian 
aggressions in the future. The one says : — 

Gu^^any has, as yet, no fleet wliich we need fear, and we may doid 
with this danger when it comes. Just now (‘ouut niMinarck probably 
has other aims. Till ho has reclaimed the 'i u man provinces which 
belong to Austria, perhaps those, too, which belong to Uus“ia, Germany 
is not one, land Count Bismarck’s work is incomplete. Ho is not a man 
to throw away millions to make a great navy in a non-soafaring 
nation, while ho still has great scheme* for that nation in its own lino 
by land us a military nation. 

Is our material prosperity destroying all that is noble and 
iinseltish in the character of the nation i Is it no concern of ours, 
that Eiiroi>e may look for a succession of bloody wars from the 
sinister programme of tlic scoundrel who liJis the manliooil of 
Germany under anns to actcomplisli his purposes, so long as we 
, ^ourselves are safe in our insular position from the scourge 
prei>ai’ing for other nations { Wc art* sick we say with 
humiliation and shame at such writings. They are not— they 
cannot be— the expression of Uie I'eal sentiments of Englishmen. 
I'he grocers and bagmen of the country have got into the press, 
and are covering the name of Englishman with dishonour. 

The Saturday Review is not so coarse iis the other journal, but 
^^ntrivos to make it perfectly clear that it luis one meas^n e for 
^ ^ rjjiOPI, and another altogether for those of Prussia 

It saysiC— f 

It may indhed bo plausibly urged tlint PriiNS-ia ha.«» both in former 
times and in t*n!^,jrc.seiit day been an aggressive Power, and that .-he 
has not only consolidated her supremacy in Gciniany, but con«iuoivd 
a district belonging by race and langago, and bj' voli'iitnry attachment, 
to Penmark. Posen is Prua.sian only as At-nco and Lorraine arc French, 
in virtue of superior force exorciso<l for imriioses of territorial agfiran- 
dizoiiient. It is not impossible that the ruler of unite I ('enn.niiy mn} at 
.some future time (Vesire a further exton»i«ui of frontier ; but the .nrrny 
which has in a dcfon.sive war crushed the power of Franco would pcih.ip^ 
not ho otpially available for a war of compio.st, 

* . * w 

“ It may be plausibly urged” that Prussia lias been an aggres- 
sive jxiwer, and “it is not imjKissiblc ” that she ni:iv doshv “a 
furtlier extension of frontier” ! Wheiv is the lioiicst ring r»f 
just indignation in these sentences 1 'llic right tone of deiionnc- 
iiig such crime Jis we have seen fierpetrated within the ]ui.st few 
yeai*s''by the Prussiaii Coiirf, is altogether absent. The writer is 
all but excusing the fcase and cowardly sjwilatioii of the Danish 
Duchies, and all but justifying before hand the coui-se of 
violence to which this power is committed. Have English- 
men lost all sense of right and wiong, oxe.ept when their 
own interests are threatened, or their own shores in danger 
of being the scene of conflict? There has not been an 
attempt on the part of Englishmen in tliis war to hold the scales 
of justice even ^tween the contending nations. French aggies- 
sious made us uneasy, and they were therefoi*e atrocious crimes, 
although* the French sword was drawn, not for greed, but 
for the deliverance of oppressed nationalities. Prussiau aggies- 
sions though marked throughout by every circumstance of 
perfidy and dishonour, since they occasioned Englishmen no alai'm 
may only ‘‘plausibly be urged” to have been crimes. Let 
the Reviemrs turn back to theii* own columns of 1864, and 
they will find, we think, that they spoke in very different language 
then. We feel that the character of Englishmen has been 
dragged through the dly t by our publicists throughout this war, 
just as it was in the American It has been a crime in 
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France Ih.at she was agitated and alarmed at the completion of 
(h'l'inon unity under the sinister jiower of Pru.s.«iia, There w.'is 
iioci inK*, we .siipj)o.se, in the desire of Englishmen in llie American 
Will, to see (be L' idled State.s Imikcn uji into Ibree ta* four Pepub- 
\\cfi. ' ’lo uiidersiiuid Fivnch feeling in presenie of the events of 
we need simply imagine what our own uoiild be, were 
the Atlantic sud^leiily contracted to the dimensions uf the 
English (ImniicI, iind the United States of America with their 
traditional ilisregnrd of international rights^osuddcnly made onr 
immediate ncighboniu We think Englishuicii would be some- 
what anxious to see them bi-oken up into half a do^en powers, 
and ready to help in the work, if there was any reasonable ho|)e of 
etrecting it. A cowardly fear of France has prevented all justice 
towards her, and made all insight into the real cjinse of the war 
im|M)ssibie, to the lasting disgiacc of the nation. 

Without in the least changing their cynical attitude u|Nin the 
question, the Safurdity Reviewers have, however, at last begiiii 
to correct popnliir inis.'ipjirchensioii as to the causes of the strife. 
Let the reader imte the following passage 

For more than half a century France, in spito of habitual boastings s 
about the Hhiue, kept tho peace with Germany, and ns fsr as any desire 
for German territory is concerned, there is no snilicicnt evidence to 
.show Unit she would ever have broken it. What alarmed tho Freuoli 
nation was tho changed position of Th-ussia in Germany ; the ab.sorption 
in part accomplished and in part threatened, of all tho Gorman 8tato.s 
into a groat and ambitious military monarchy. It wa.s this that Franco 
do8iro<l to prevent ; it this that (Germany asserted her right to 
effect. The lirst incidents of tho conflict settled this question for ever. 
W'hatcvcr else Germany might have to fear, it was ovidont that tho 
French by actually declaring war, had put it out of their power to 
prevent tho virtual incorporation of tho south into the Northern Con- 
federation. They might have done something in tliis direction by 
intrigue and di]>lomacy ; they^'could do nothing when once they had 
siii»pl»cd the precise extern.'il pressure which was noedefl to overcome 
tho 2 >articularist jealousies vf tho independent Htates. 

Duch any one suppose that the Reviewers im(lei*8tand this 
Ix^tter than Biamarck I War with France in what this man 
lum aimed at for yo.ars with these very views; while he ha<l 
the skill in forcing it iqion the Enq^eror to make him appeal* 
to be tho aggressor. The French alarm was natural, justifiable, 
and inevitable. There was nothing guilty in the ilistress 
with which the French jieople regarded the sudtlen ajipear- 
ance of this great, unsiriqmluns jKJwer iqion their borders. 
Eiiglislmicn would have felt iirecisely the same under simi- 
lar circiimstanccs, and would have bent all their effbits to 
prcvciil ^lie extension of its power. Tlie pixifoiind, ho|ieles.s 
sellishnesH which the nation has sliown in this .strife, excites onr 
astonisliinent. There has been no Rympathy fur the one side, no 
ilonnnci.'ition of the wrong doing of the other. An unwoi’thy 
fe.nr of France on the one haiul, and thi* losse.s of commercial 
men on the olhev, liave been allowed to betray the nation 
into selfish and utter indilTerence loUie iiieiits of llie^ quarrel, 
and a dogged ileteiniination to lay its guilt uikhi the Emix*ror. 
We feel doi‘)i Ryni]iathy for tlie French people, ;ind nothing but 
imiignation against the Ihussiaii ]eadei*s, as the re.*!! authors 
of the wai* for tln^ sinister inteiv.sts to be promoted thereby. 

A very few ycai*s may suffice to ojieii the eyes of the nation to 
the fact that the course into which it lias been betrayed by its 
mingled selfishiicsa and fear has not merely alienated the sympa- 
thies of France, but depiivcil us of the respect of Europe. Should 
misfortune overtake our own country, to what (piarter in the 
world could we look for symjiathy or assistance ? We have 
chosen to shut ourselves n]» in our insular selfisliness, .ami al- 
though we know the guilty course which tlie Prussian Court 
hits followed, have found no fitting word of remonstrance to utter, 
but have made ourselves half jiartakers of her en'rnes by all Imt 
justifying them. 

Within the lost few years, Englishmen have hod two 
striking illustrations of the ease with which a false direction is 
given to the public opinion of the nation, and of the extreme 
difficulty of any return therefrom. It is now all but iini- 
versolly allowetl that the Crimean war was a profound mis- 
take. But who forgets tho angry impatience with which 
the nation treated the handful of men who saw this from the 
first 1 The late Mr. Cobdou was laughed to scorn by 
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tho preftfl. nnrl lieM up to I In' <k*i*i.‘iOD of tin* people. Wo 
nuT\' hee tUal Mr. Oobdeu w.is sinn)ly 2^) yvai^ in iidvanco of 
Lis time. The very same thing occuiT<‘<l in the Amoricaii 
war, when the national dislike of the Vankees, and at 
1>ottom much imwortliy jealousy anti fear of thorn, were 
allowed to blind tlio people to llio real nieriis of lliat 
terrible .strife. StatcHinen anil piibIi< i^tM alike inini.stored to tho 
prejudict'M of tho nation, and an iinwoHhy dfsire to see the Stato.s 
broken up into Indf a dozen .soparato powers took full i>oa.sesMion 
of tho country, 'riicse .Irikiug jiberrallonHof tho jmblic mind, 
iu.stoad of making tin* nation dist nl'^t fnl of the utterniicos 
uffho press, seem to have no j>rftotieal influence upon it at all. 
They wore wrong Ijoforc, no doubt, but unquo.stiouably are right 
now, although it is as c lear as the .sun at noon day that their course 
was taken Ix'fore tho true history of tlie difliculty wa.s known 
by tlieiii. That tho sympathies of thocnuntiy have been again 
dipBCtod t<j tho wrong side is certain. Froneh bombast disgusted 
the nation ; distrust of the Emperor’s ideas alarmed it ; the ini- 
hoemly and almost fraufio delight of Paris at tho prospect of 
war made it indignant; w-liile tin- loiribh* losses sustained 
by conmiorciul men gave i)oint and ‘nry to the expression of 
these feclingw. Tlic result is that nearly Die wliole pre.ss of Eng- 
land ha-s taken np a false thoorv of 1 lie oeca.sion of the Avar, while 
the men really guilty of it arc eoverctl Avitli fulsome adula- 
tion. The national judgment by and hyewill be roA ersed as sure- 
ly as in the Crimean and Americ an conte.^ts, in both of which there 
Avas the same unanimity on tlie Avrong sick' in the f>eriod- 
ical literature of the country. The guilt of this w’ar 
belongs emphatically to Prussia. It was intentionally pro- 
voked by her, and carefully provided for. The disagreoablo 
peculinritie.s of the Frc lu-li eh.aractc'r Avcrc almost unconsciously 
contrasted wdth tho undemonstrative [Oilegmatie CJerinan j>eople, 
and the conclusion at ouco jumped at that it was not they, 
but the French, who Avere guilty of the oceasion of tho .strife. 
It is neither a .safe in^r a i»lc.i.sant thing fa- a Journalist to 
Ijo in culvanco of his time, ^^’e b-i l that aav are .so in tills ca.se, 
sw wc have Im'ou many times t-c fore, but, ii would be coAvardly^ 
and a treason to the rigid, wiu-t* wo nut to .state our eon\ ictioiis 
as strongly as w'O entertain them. The nsAl autlior.s of thi.s terrible 
war— the intentional autlu>r.s of it —wen* Jhsmarck and the Prus- 
sian king. 

ENGLISH ADULATION OF FRUSSTAN INSTITUTION. 

The admiration Avhieh this war has begotten at liomo of 
everything German, is .so blind, and tho prai^to lavished upon 
it so flilsome, that we find it diflicult to get through the columiw 
of the English press at all. That Germany at this moment is 
under i military despotism wiK-li «is France nev^er knew, except 
when the First Napoleon Wii.s at the height of his power, and 
that the liberties of its people aii' absolutely lost, ha.s received a 
striking illustration 'in tho im prison in on t of Dr, Jacoby 
for simply expressing his conviction that tho annoxatioii 
of Alsace and Lorraine vva.s not to be desired by Germany. 
The leaders of opinion at home seem to be <lcmented by 
the war, although receiving tho most striking pictures of the 
unnatural state of matters set up under the hateful power 
that DOW rules Germany : 

** The complete control of tho people by the State'’ says Dr. 
Boaaell, in a letter from Berlin, ** is most striking ; 

not only do they march off unmurmuringly from all men v^aluo 
** in thift world, but they submit to tho loss of their professional 
** prospects, and private careers of all kinds with a resignation 
** which the State they servo cannot afibrd to imitate. This 

warlike submissive German is a creation or a manufacture of 
** the Government, carried on in Government factories by Go- 
** Temment officials, since the days of Scharnhodt, and it is 
** not a natural product, for history shows that the German 
** was once a very self •asserting, rather turbulent, and iudivi* 
" dualisiiig man, who gave groat trouble to rulers, and rarely 

acted with his fellows for a common object. Now his vegr 
* nature is changed, and he has given up his life and merged 
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his individuality in the groat natiomil current, which is directed 
“ by the will of a ftiw men, who can guide their forces a.s they 

list.” 

Tho world has never seen a despotism like it Wforc, and it 
rasy well make reflecting men pause. For confiding in Iicr 
brute force, Pimsia defies the opinions of maiikiiHl. By 
the treaty of Pragne, she agreed to restore to the inhabitants 
of Schleswig tho disposition of their own lot, Shn hu.'^ refused 
to cany out the agrecraont, and who i.s to make her / By the 
same treaty, she (uigjiged not lo extend her teritory eastward'^ 
bej’oiid tho Maine. But turning the tc.\l ^of the stipulations 
with con.'Hummate fraud a few days after the treaty, she fieci*etly 
signed convontioas which placed in her hands all the military 
forcc.s of the duchy of Btidon, "Wurtemberg, and Bavaria. 
She pledged her honor to Franco in I8fl9 that tho candidature 
of a Hohenzolloni Piinco for tho Crown of Spain was im^iossi- 
ble. In 1870, she is found to have all but carMed it 
by a secret coup de main. What is the vv^orld to do with a 
power like this in tho midst of it? Utterly perfidious abroad, 
and at homo a great military despotism. 

Thk imprisonment of Dr. Jacoby for stating in a temperate 
speech at Konigsborg, the reasons against the annexation of 
Alsaco and Loraino, Is justified on the curt, military plea that 
such meetings as Dr. Jacoby addressed, and such speeche.sas lie 
made, are quite “ incon.sistcnt with a state of siege.” But tho 
normal condition of all Germany is ** a. state of .siege.” The 
Central Bruti.swick Committee of the Gorman soction of the 
International Workmen’s Association issued a raanife,sto to the 
German working class, calling upon them to prevent the an- 
nexation of Alsaco and Loraiiie, and to bring about an honora- 
ble peace with the French Republic. Tho manifesto, we are 
told, was seized, and all the uiembors of the Committee, and 
even tho printer, wore arrested, chained like felon. and .sent 
toLutzen in East Prussia.” 

There is porhops no nation in Eurot)e in which a more stern 
repression of all iM)litical freedom has been witne.s.sed than . 
Pru.s.sia during the la.st ten years. An * 'yn^con i- 

plctely at the service of the Oouit, and tho ready Uifetrrtment 0 £ 
any viokuioe whatever, repro.ssca all real freedom iii tho country. 
Had tho French Emperor attempted to rulq* {’ranee, as Bis- 
marck has ruled Prussia, ho would have baou hurled from the 
throne by a general uprising of all classes. Prussia is .a 
century bcliind tho French peojjlo in political ideas and civil 
freedom, while Eugli.sb publicists aie making our nation ridi- 
culous by their laudation of everything Gorman to the .skies. 
Civil freedom hn.s yet to be won in Germany. At present 
the country is under tho iron hoel of purely military iu.stitu- 
tioiis, the success of which in this campaign has completed tho 
intoxioatioii of the people, while Englishmen are doing whot 
they can to help their delusion. 

Not one Englishman out of a hundred, seems to know 
the vital changes which l>i.smarck has mado during the 
last ten years in the military system of Fru&sia. The Prussian 
army is no longer what the patriot stktesuian, Scharnhost, 
bequeathed it to his country, an enlightened system of 
merely national defence. It has become under the policy of 
the Prussian Court a deadly instrument of tyranny 
at home, and a menace to all Europe. If Prussia were 
a really constitutional State, her present military system would 
not 'be endured for a day. The grandeur of its success has 
simply debauched the conscience of Germany, and intoxicated 
the minds of its people with false notions of glory while 
Englishmen %f all others are helping to maintain theii;,delu8ions. 

During the war of iudopondence, ihree-fourths of the officers 
wera of citizen blood (bnigeslicbe), but these have been now 
weeded and pensioned, and their places supplied b}' members of 
the impoverished nobility, tho Junker. All officers of the highest 
rank are of noble blood. “ No wonder," says a late writer, 
that the Liberals in tho Prussian House of Representatives 
‘ strenuously opposed the extension of this service. • A 
politician with true insight into the essence of constitutional 
‘‘government cannot do otherwise than regards large standing 
“ army in time of peace, anefoffloered to boot, mainly and ex- 
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closively in the highest charges, by J)ri vilegcd classes — iw inimi- 
“cal to the developmoiil, if nob, to the very existence of liberty. 
“ The prospect is not a cheering one, if we take into account the 
“ fi’Tces arrayed in an opposite direction, the powerful aristo- 
“ crfitic, military bureaucratic organizations, culminating in the 
“ di vino-right prcten.sioiis of the Priis.sian Monarch.’’ 

The Priis.sian army stands alono in its ' hateful |x?culiuri(ics. 

“ Fro;n the working of her nnliUiry sjy . stem'’ say. s Colonel 
Chesnoy, “ it Inus followed timt not more ihn*' a 
twelfth part of thePrassian olliccrs arc of the middle ordeiN. As u 
olassthoyare compo.sed too greatly of a needy noble3.so, ileponding 
on the crown for all hope of advancement ; separate fioin the 
t)oople by birth, habits, and profession, and a[>t in I heir 
self-assertion to inci^aso by oftensivc pcM-sonal boating 
the distance which in Prussi^i, more than in any other 
country, divides the mau of arms from tho civilian. 77<e 
eiidttranre of such a miliUin/ casta van only exist in modern 
society^ with the necessity/ of having constantly in vien* the 
'Kse of the army against foreign amdes. The contempt with 
which the aristocratic soldiers of lortiiuu regard all civilian in- 
terference with their profession, will tend greatly to preeipitalo 
a collision between the crown aii»l the people. Promotion from 
the ranks of tho line in Prussia is a thing unknown. ^ '' Pro- 
vided with an army who'so ofticers wore utterly devoted to 
the crown, the power of discipline was relied gn (in 1866) for car- 
rying its mass as boldly forward, as though the whole nation 
had urged the war. The Landwehr could do but little by tacit 
disapproval ; and in case of the held army’s success, their mili- 
tary instincts would load them to support their victorious bre- 
thern.” 

In reviewing the history of the war of 1866, and the growth 
of tho great military power of Prussia the Kdlnbavyh IlevirH' in 
October of that year, had the follow ing pregnant passage : 

“ We have endeavoured to trace tho growth c'f the military 
“ power of Prussia and to doscrilio tho present condition of the 
“ military institutions which ha\e suddenly confcri od upon her 
“ an iudispiitablo supremacy in (Termany, and wo have done no 

princes and the valour 

, her armies. But the triumphant success of a great military 
“ odiispiracy against tho existence of her o>vn confederates and 
“ alUN who were ill-prepared for so fierce a contest cannot 
“ effaceHhe recollection of the scandalous duplicity aiid falso- 
“ hood on the part of tho Prussian C(»urt which marked every 
“stage of the late trail euction. Tlio inichcokcd .T>uccess of 
“ Prussia in tliis onterpri,se has given an invpurahlo Mow to 
“ political morality. It lias shaken all tiust in those public 
“ engagements on which the peace of the world depends. It has 

taught mankind once more the cniel lesson lljjit strongth alone, 
“ and not law, can givo them .security. It has placed all tho 
“ smaller States of Europe at tho mercy of three or four colossal 
“ empires, and it has compelled even theso ernpiies to augment 
“ thoir immense military establishments, and to press their 
“ whole adult mule population into the ranks of their nrmic.s.” 

In these prophetic words, did the Reviewers in 1S66 forecast 
the results of that most guilty war. As tho immediate result of 
itj France was compelled to recast her military system 
at enormous cost, only to sec it shattered and broken to pieces 
in this campaign, with the necessity of beginning 
the work afresh. All Europe will now have to remodel its 
military institutions, and to recast them more or less, for 
simple safety, upon the fashion of this perfidious poww 
The peace of the world no longer rests upon public law and the 
treaty engagements of honorable men. It can be secured only 
by all nations arming to the teeth. Ef^cn England, happy in 
its insular immunities, secs clearly tho reign of bnito force which j 
this kingdom has sot up, .and meditates national arma- 
ment in view of the altered condition of t lie time.*? And in 
face of the fact, tliat thi-^f nocoH.sity is forced upon tho w'orld by 
the existence of one power therein wbioh cynically defies all 
law but that of tho strongest, the English jouruals in their 
hatred of tho French Emperor havo combinod to hold him 
answerable for events which he earnestly strove to prevent, and 
are glorifying tho Prussian Minister. 


XOTES ON THE WAR. 

Englishmen are full of indignation whon they hoar French 
politicians speak with ill-will of Italian and German unity ; 
but do they think tho uuworthines.s of such display's 
were less obvious to Frenchmen, when they saw Englishmen 
desiring and predicting the breaking up of the llnllod Stato.s a 
few years ag>-», from precisely simibr motivc.s The Frciicii 
I'hnponu’ ri.skod his popularity aiuifiis Ihroiio to make Italy and 
Gormany united, to maintain peace with England, add 1o otlecl- 
tho commereial trr'iity of 1861.- Ifo had a right to look foi* 
recognition of thoHO ^ei'N iocs to the world. Mo hits mot with 
nothing hut inalignaut crith ism, and vvnieul reflcctioiia upon 
his mutivos, from beginning to end. 


We are told, that it is by no mean.s an iuipo.ssiblc result of 
tho war, that the proprietorship of tho Suez Giinal should bo 
trau.sferrcd to England, ^'ery shame should prevent the nation 
iipprt'prirttiiig the fruits of an enterprise which it di<l its utmost 
to discourage, and by its inlliieneo upon foreign capitalists to 
make impossible. No. If our gdllant and unhappy 
neighbours must part with the Suez Canal, let Europe — 
not F^ngland — take it as tho great legacy to civilization left by 
the Emperor. V'ery shame, we say, should make it impossible 
for the English nation to become its owners under any circum- 
stancea. JiCt tho natioiLs buy it in common, if Franco must 
part with it. Wo trust she may yet retain it, and should bo in- 
liuitely bettor ploa.sed to hear of ussistauco being given her 
with, that view, by the English ministry, than that they wen^ 
negotiating for it.s proprietorship. We cannot — whoever cNe 
pjjiy — become proprietors of the Canal without dishonor. 

It is strange that English publicists treat so lightly 
the fact that the result of this >Yar will bo lliat other nations 
will havo to recast their military iiistitiitious, if not upon the 
same model, upon the same scale, as those of Prussia. Tho guilt 
of tho base conspiracy secretly fruined by this power against 
public order, simply for her own uggraiulizenient, is, 
we believe, immeasurable. A great and successful ex- 
ample )ius been given to the worhl of organizing the whole 
adult force of an entire nation into an engine of war. Othej* 
nations can do the same, and now must dn it, dragged al 
^he heels of a power which lias intrigued for years to 
bring ubuub tho tenipoiviry domination of Eiiro]>c. Every na- 
tion around her will be compelled to adopt the samo course. 
Wo had lioped— every wise and good mau hud hoped — lhat war 
was to cease, and Llie gigantic armaments of modern times 
to bo disbanded. Wiiut hope is there now of this ? And 
who.se is the guilt of the new impetiia given to tho passion a of 
mankind ! With tho strangest perversion of tho teach- 
ing of facts, we aie assured that this war will prove tho knell of 
“ stuiiding armies.” One woiikl iniagino from this, that the 
bulk of the German forces were Landwehr. The Landwehr 
are simply tho i*eservcs. 

It is a fact, that not one of the English Journals, magazines, 
or reviewers, so far as they have yet come under our observa- 
tion, has mad© an attempt to review the diplomatic corres- 
pondence which preceded the outbreak of this war, although 
it is in the light of that correspondence alone, that a solid judg- 
ment can he formed as to the merits of the quarrel. Long be- 
fore it was possible to arrive at such a jiulgnient, the leading 
journals had committed themselves to the most intemperate 
nltacks upon the French Emperor, ns tlio author of tho war 
lie had secretly planned it, without tho knowledge of his minis- 
try. Confident in tho superiority of the cha.ssep6t and mitral- 
leur over tho Prussian arms, ho had seized a mere pretext for 
plunging tho two nations into war. A Napoleonic idea was 
being wrought out. Russia bad been already accounted for 
in the Crimean war ; Austria humiliated in 1859 ; and the turn 
of Prussia had now come. The next would bo onr own. It i.s 
impossiblo to express sufficient scorn of such “loading 
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journnlM.” Fur th« last three months, these “ journals” have 
had full knowlL-d^o of the utter falsehood of the facts cvolrcil 
]»y tliciii ill July “from the depths of their own e.unsoioiis- 
iiosB, ' but not one word of lioncst, direct iicknowleJgnicut of 
thoir error lias boon made. The diploiniilio eovrospondenco is 
passed over in discreet sileuei* ; while the fihll*tn lut-OiintnUl 
which has carefully ro\iowed it, snoeied ;it ]»y iho penny-a- 
linors who made up their miiuls upon Iho stionglh of Ileutei^s 
telegrams, for its paradoxical teachings ; Alas ! for leading jour- 
nalism. It is, indcfal, tl»J)lind leading the blind. 

An Indian contenijwMMTy in expressing its an rpriso that Ga- 
ribaldi should have joined the 1 Vouch ranks, say.s : “Garibaldi 

must romoniber that to Prn.s>l:i, directly and indirectly, Italy 
“ owes all her ‘ clear gains ’ Tiio acipiisition of Lombardy had 
“ to be paM for with Savoy and Nici*, but Venice was an un- 
“ alloyed gift This was due to tlio dinvt assistance of Prussia 
“ in I86(i.’’ The writer expresses «n very common, but a 
very erroneous liolief. Italy owes to the French 

Emperor, nothing to Prussia. She would have been made free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic iu Ih.V), but for au intimation 
from Prussia, after tho battle of Solfcriim, that if the Allies 
attacked the Qua<lri Intel ul, she would in.ireh an army upon 
the Ithioe. 

The Italians know, moreover, tlint the lilu ration of Venice in 
18r»6 was due to l^onis Napoleon, nut to Ibsmarck Anxious 
to sec the work of IKM) conn>li*tod, witlmnt l alling upon Franco 
for further sacrifices, it was he who UmI llisiuarck into tho Iti- 
lian alliance, against the King of Prussia's ^strongest incli- 
nations. 8o selfish were tho aims of thaissiii throughout, 
that she had just previously proposed a settlement of her dif- 
ficulties with Airstria, u])ou tin* ba.sis df an agroonieut to gna- 
ranteo the Auatrian [losscs.sioris of N'eiiicc* ! Garibaldi docs not 
forget thi.s, an«l never will No llali.in lioMs himself under 
obligation to Pni.ssia, tho purely selfish motives of the alliance 
in 18(56 being perfectly understood everywhere but in England. 
Jndian Ptfblir Opinimi e.xpressi'd a doubt a month or two ago, 
of tho correctness of onr .statement that Prussia i.s i.solatc*d in 
Europe. Our eonlemporavy ni.iy have observed since that tho 
Prussian newspapers thein.selvos are noticing tho fact with irri- 
tation. There is not a nation in Knrop* hut our.selve.s 
that doe.s not legurd the aseindaney of this power with 
alarm, beeanae (/f its utter uii.-ieni[»ulon.siic-..s, ainl the im- 
possibility of binding it by Ircsitic.s Ihiglislinieu nlono .seem 
blind its character. C.irih.dvli and tho Italians are, a 
good deal better judges than Knvlishmcn of the claims of 
France and Prussia respectively upon iheir gvatitiule 

The Ti/iit's would seem at last b* h iN't' for.s.iUcu Bismarck. ,iiul 
to have taken a brief from “ the trimiiud” at Willielmshohe. We 
are now told by it that “ whatever the faults of the Emi)eror, thev 
‘‘ were not in the direction of parsimony ami private .self-geek- 
ing. An enthusiast who belie vc.s in his name, his fortiiro, his 
“ doBtiny, his overpowering will, his unerring judgment, is not 
“ the mail to square his expemlituiv by hi.s income.” 

The criminal of July luus become in September a mere 
enthusiast, whom no man can accu.so of “ private self-seeking. 
With an irony refiecting nliuost liidicrou.sly upon itself, the 
journal proceeds to tell its readers, that “ history is too often 
tainted with the malignity of the hour," and that “ the world 
will do Napoleon III. this justice — that, though for so long a 
“ period ho distributed the favours of the most splendid State in 
“ Europe, he left France in his old age with little of its w^caltl). 

It is amazing that although Englishmen know how untrust- 
worthy tho.se “ loading journals” are, they should still put their 
fidth in them almost as implicitly as if they were inspired. Thus 
though Indian publicists know how Avrong tho “ leading 
journals” were thioughout the American war and in tho 
Crimean war, they assured us confidently in August last that the 
“ language of the leading papers Wiis a convincing proof that the 
case was too clear to allow of equivocatmn and that “ the 
“guilt of the chief criminal admitted neither palliation nor dis- 
“ grace ; and that Napoleon HI, and his tool the abject Ollivier 


j “ wouM stand out hoioaftev in the pages of history os two un, 

surpassed models of political wickedness and meannosB.” They 
have, jicrhapra. a right to complain that the Times is now 
assuring the world that the French Emperor “ personally 
shrank from the war ” and is writing alino.st oulogistically of 
him ; but what are wo to say of the roodineiM shown by them 
to follow such leading. They know os well a.s we, that these 
leading journals arc wrong nine times out of ten ; and yet they do 
not hesitate to follow them. The troth is their prejudices had 
prepared them to accept whatever the Times said as “ ooiivincing 
proof,” that the Emperor had secretly planned tho war, 
and had w-aitccl only a pretext to declare it. Both statements 
are now seen to be falsehoods the chief, authority itself 
withdrawing the charge although, but in its usual disiugenuous 
fashion. 

It hii8 often been remarked that a man's character is more 
easily detenuined by an observance of him in little things 
th.-m in the 'greaBu*. Bismarck will “ leave the Parisians to 
cook in their juice.” The words throw a p;* inful light 

iqum the inside of thi.s man. While tho rest of the w’oi Id is Avatch- 
ing the city \\ith pitying distress, there is one man able to make 
a joke fibout it. We have observed this man for years, and 
we believe there is but one Bismarck living. The stiiteiuent 
that “ he had reason to belt eve*’ that the French Emperor would 
invite him to turn their joint forces against Holland and 
Belgium but for bis disclosure of the secret treaty, was a concep- 
tion that could have eiitereil no man's mind but his own. And 
now Paris in his eyt*s is a great cauldi'oii iu which Ave may see 
lint intoresting experiment of two millions of men, women, and 
children “cooking iu their own juice,” to promote German unity. 
He would just as rea<lil\ watch the Berliners “ cook” iu the sfime 
wa>, as the Parisian.s. It is a reproach to the world that it can 
hear this man’s name without abhoiTenoe. But tlie public mind 
seems never to take vigt irons hold of eA^euts until time has placed 
them in their true persj^eciive. It takes passionate hold of 
prejudices fast enough, but has no grasp of what is near, and so 
worshij>H to-day what it execrated yesterday, and A^’ill ag^n^, 
execrate to-inorroAv. 

Among the documents found in the Imperial archivo.^)y the 
Kepublican Government, an undated memorandum has boon 
diseoA'cred w'hiiiliis now i)ubli.shed in tho Journal Official as evi- 
dence of tho Emperor’s complicity iu “ the .secret treaty” dis- 
clo.scd by Bisnuirck in July last. Tho document is as follows : 

“ If France .sliould plico herself boldly upon the ground of nationality 
it will bo proper from thii? time to show that there docs not exist any 
Belgian niitionnlity find to settle that ossentiul point with Prussia. The 
Bciliu Cabinet appearing to bo di.sposod to enter into urrangemeiits which 
it would suit Fndlco to accept, it will bo necessary to negotiuto a secret 
luidcrtiiking whiLli shall bind both parties. Without pretending that 
8uch n document would bo perfectly safe, it would possess the double ad- 
vnntago of compromislug Prussia and of lieing to her a guarantee of tho 
sincerity of tho policy and the iiiteutions of the Emperor. It is right 
we should not conceal from ourselves, whentL ^ characters of the King of 
Prussia and of his Prime Minister aro known, that the latest diplomatic 
incidents and the present tendency of public opinion in France must have 
strengthened their conviction that we have not abandoned the idea of as- 
serting our right to tho frontier of tho Kliino. In order to be certain to 
obtain a confidence which is necos«iary to tho maintenance of an intimate 
understanding, wo innst devote oiir oiforts to and dissipate apprehensions, 
which have been ontertninod in conuc.xion with that eventuality — appre- 
hensions Avliich hove again been excited by our latest communications, 
This result cannot be brought about bywords. A document will be 
required, and one wbicli would comprise the settlement of the future fate 
of Belgium in concert with Prussia, by proving at Berlin that the Emper- 
or looks elsewhere than towards tho Rhine for the extension that has 
become ueces.sary to France, since the recent events in Germany Avill 
aflord us, at least, a comparative certainty that the Prussian Government 
will oppose no obstacle to our aggrandisement.” 

The (lociimont certainly caste an important light upon thit 
matter. A proposal had plainly been made to the French Qovern- 
ment, that it should take its stand upon the principle of nation* 
ality. Did that proposal come from Berlin as the French 
Emperor decloros ; or did it arise in Paris, os Bismardc affirms \ 

No candid person, well informed as to the history of the last few 
years, can be long in doubt. The Emperor notoriously 
wanted a trifling fectificaiion of frontiers on the Rhine. As 
well known is it, that Bismarok whilo acknowledging tho services 
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and daims of the Emperor, declared it to bo impossible 
to cede a foot of German ienitorj, the idea of nation- 
ality having token too passionate a hold of the German mind. 
Now; in this position he plainly suggested that France 
shonld* bddlr take stand also upon the principle of na- 
tionality ; amt instead of asking for German soil, take Belgium 
which was French, itistea<l. Long before this war broke out, 
it was positively affirmed that Qismarck offered Belgium to 
France so far b^k as July 1864 in the interview which he had at 
Carlsbad with M. Rouher. We do not know on what authority 
the Edinhur^ Remewers made this statement, hut they made it 
in the most positive form in their October miml/or of 18 G 9 . 
The Prussian Minister would seem to huvo renewed the offer in 
it806, suggesting that France should take its stand upon the 
ground of nationality. The dociimont now becomes iniclligiblu. 
If the reader will transpose the two tirat sentences, he will see 
the force of the disclosure. 

The Berlin Governiiieut nppeariug to he dispottoil to ciitei* into art'ADgo- 
inents which it would suit Frauco to accept [ ISi'.inarck's 
proposals. Kd. f. it will be necosstiry to ncgotiiito n secret iiiidor- 
taknig which shall bind both piirtioi>. * If Frnncc sliould pl.ice liorselt' 
boldly upon the ground of untionality [Bismarck's suggestion. Fd.y. /-*.] 
it will bo pi^er from this tiiiio to mTiow that tbero docs not o.\ibt any 
Bclgitn nntiounUty, and to sottlo that e^soutial point with PruMsiu. 

The disclosure of this document ought, we think, to remo\o 
all doubt as to the real history of the secret treaty. Determined 
not to cede a foot of German territory to the Emperor, while 
compelled to allow the services he had rendered, and the pro- 
mises by which he had been allured, the Macliiavollian 
statesman iusincerelysuggeated that he should take his stand 
upon •Hbo principle of nationality and annex Belgium/’ That 
the Emperor ontertaiiiod the idea hypotliotically, if the 
document is genuiue, seems to bo certain. Jt is doubil'uh 
whether either party was iu earnest in its discussion. Certainly 
Bismarck was not, and the bivsoiiess of attempting to fasten the 
Oilium of his own suggestion upon the Emperor, was strikingly 
^e.^orgcteristic of the pious king William’s right-hand man- 
Kiiig'^iiaviS'.^lid “I will not know a wicked person. He that 
tcTleth lies shall not tan^y in my sight.” Alas, for human 
consistency ; the bloody son of Zeruiah was his minister to his 
dying day! ^ 

Is the coutiunaiico of Belgium, as an indepemlent State, to be 
desired / "J^he j^eople are Bomau Catholic, and their languiigc 
and sympathies French. It is strange how readily men can 
shut their eyes to facts, when under the influence of prejudice. 
The sieznre and annexation of the Sclileswig-Holgtein Duchies 
By Prussia, on the j)retence tliat they were German, and 
her annexation of Hanover by so-called riglit of conquest^ 
although as guilty proceedings os could l)e conceived, excite 
now almost no remark. Belgium is far more French than 
Schleswig is German, while the people themselves woidd 
undoubtedly vote for incorporation with Fi-ance. But wc have 
persuaded ^urseH’es that the incorporation of Belgium with 
France would be dangerous to Eiiglhnd ; that the occupation of 
Antwerp in particular would be so. The belief, we are satisfied, 
is a delusion. Belgium gravitates towards France. Its institu- 
tions are French, its language French, its laws, its manners, its 
'religion, and its sympathies. Instead of violently holding the 
twa people apart, a wiser diplomacy would allow them to unite 
and to form one country. In view of the growth of l^i’ussia, 
and the sinister character of her institutions, we believe the 
liberties of Europe 1*^1111*6 this rectification oftronliei's : but the 
bare ^mention of it drives nine Etiglislimen out of ten into 
hysterics. The unprovoked annexation of Hanover by Prussia 
again^ the wishes of its peoi>le is nothing, while an attempt 
to unite Belgium with France , would be an atrocious crime on 
the part of any French ruler. 

It is tm{k)ssible nbt to show some cynicism in dealing with 
prejudjiM so contemptible. Ten years ago, Italy in acknowledge- 
ment of the blood and treasure so freely shed by France in the 
campiigA of 1869 , surrendered Nioeand Savoy to hdr, two outlying 
territories geo^phicaUy FrAch and speaking that language. 
The question of tlie transfer wns sulenitted to the people 


who decided for it by a majority of votdb. To this hour 
however, the French Emperor is pursued with malignant criti- 
cism for having accepted this trifling i>ectifioatiou of frontiers. 
Although both Pixiviuces belong geogtaphicoily to Fi*auce, and 
although the coaoession was made by Italy herself, iu return 
for sei'vicos which claim her undying gi'atitudo, mid alUiough the 
people themselves ajipruv^d the tratufer, the auiiexation is on 
the tuiigue of almost every Kiiglislitiilui as one of the Euii>ei’or’s 
crimes, l^-ejudice so deep makes one despfiir of one’s country. 

Not the slightest alio wiiucQ luw ever been made for the |>eculiar- 
ly difficult ]M»sition of tlienderof a |HH>pJe so morbidly susceptible 
ujK»ii th<^ of honour, aud so dominated by the i«lea c»f 

national glfuy. Wien Nup(^o<»n coiiiC' lobe judged by hislojy . 
the difficulties of liis ]«>sitinn ti> br‘ \ioi,!;lml, his aims and |»ur- 
dispassionately dealt w illi, his failures viewed ithout 
bitlerncHH, and His successes wdtlumt env}, he will stand out as 
one of the great .statc.siiicn of Im’m age — possibly as the grcat«»Hl. 

From tlio private Imperial oorrospomleuce in course of pub- 
lication by tlio llepuMican .luntu in Taiis, wo learn, that tbu 
Prefects of the Freiu-li dcpartniciits h.id infunued the Emperor 
that the people throughout the cuiiiitry desire the mahiteii- 
aiice of peace, Paris, timt liuiuiltiioubly ihrobbiiig heart of the 
nation w'us made for W'ar. Paris alone. But uufoitumitely Parts 
iu a very true sense, i.s Fniiee lii (iorinau^s on the other 
luuul, it is clear, that the ualion .shared to the full, t ho guilty 
efigorne&.s of the French Giipilal for war. The hysteric, almost 
ape-like, vivacity of the Kreiiehman betiays him Into antics so 
grotesque, and iu ]»ix-'seuce of the terrihlo calamity of war ho 
o^fehsi^e to sober men, th/it Englislnnen in their disgust of tbU 
.spectacle bueiu altogetlier to have over looked the moru guilty, 
because the more cohl and deadly hatred of the German people 
genemlly. Thi.s war may l)e ju.stly declin ed to I )C a war not 
between two nations, but between the I'reiicli (/apital and the 
whole German race. The quii-t, self-i-.oniainod German is mov- 
ed at bottom by a feeling of deadly hatred against Franco. 
The French as a people do m)t reciprocate that feeling, A 
pliilusophio mind will make Some allowiinco for the extrava- 
gant peculiaritie.s of the Paiisian . hut wlmt exeuso can wc 
make fur the measured, deadly luiLred of the C'orman race 
against their neighl>oiu‘s I We are siek (d* tho mi.sorable ca/U 
of German unity. What is liiere wc .'isk, in connuon between 
the Prussian and the Bavarian, but their present desire *)f mi' 
litaiy supremacy jji Europe I Down to the war of ly(>6, Pnis- 
•sia was hated in South Ger?unny : and justly hated for her 
trmlitioiial perfidy and overbearing violence. They havo iiow» 
made common caii.se but what in A great aggre-vsivo war, 
brought about by Prussian statesmen for the very piirposo of 
making fiction belw’eeu them possible 1 ]j?t unr* readers hold 
their judgment in su8i)eiisc for a while. In the meantime, it 
is strict justice that Paris should stand face to taco with 
Germany iu arm.s. The two rcall} guilty Ibrco.s are now en- 
gaged in the throes of a death struggle. Thu w'eaker will pro- 
bably go down; but a Paris regenerated by suffering sneli as now 
looms before it, iwseibly means— a new' Franco. A\'e should 
shrink from tho responsibility of advising Paris still to resist ; 
but we have no regret at its determination to suffer any extre- 
mity rather than yield. “ Ho that loses hi.s life shall save it” — 
eml^lies a groat principle of morula as well as roligiou. Paris 
may arise from her ashes, to oxcrci.so a nobler and i>urer 
iufiuonce upon the world than any other city lias ever yet done, 
The conduct of the leading English journals in \ iew of the 
French situation creates simply a feeling of loftthirig in our 
own mind, as we think it must in many others. 

A PROTEST 



MOUE LIGHT. 

In i*ep]y to an application which wo nm<lo a few days ago 
to the Commissioner of the Central Provinces for a copy of 
tlio Settlement Report of tho Miindlnh district now under tho 
considomtion of the Supreme Go\ernmcnt, we have receiv^.- 
very couilcoiM but ilccidcd rolu^al. Colonel Keatlnge 
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*• V woiijd welcome tlic of the que.-^tions^ airivccl at bofoickand, that it is to bo voted t^ it ptauda ? Wo 

“which j-ct tleiiHut reports ileal with, and regard it a*' bcue- appeal to Lord Mayo, to put a stop to thispr^tico iuone 
“ Jicia), hut ^^hIle the priiieiph'S involved in them are s'dll way or other, for the sake of the interests imperilled 
'• mder disnisslon he’ thinks that ho “ homidhy oHieial by the disihj|:ciuious eourso now followed. Whoso bod- 
etif|iK‘t((” to lOliise meh re|>eris In ihe rre-.-. Now look at pot f.s it, thR| is to be brought forward ? The placing It npoti 
ihe position. • An -lahiirate report of ilie icf-omcc. and ea|>- the table, and inviting a del»ate upon its sec^ond reading 
nhilities 6f an importniit di.siriet is in the IiaiuU of the becomes a inischiovous and irritating sham, if the matter 
tioM viiment, aceoinpanice^ hy a piopo.-ai lliiit tlm land rc- has been Ijeforelinnd detormiiicd and settled intfaeExe- 
venue, \iilnally Ihe taxcs%>r the disiriet shall be fixed for oiitive Council. If this is to be the course, far inoi’o 
20 or aO Avars at eerfcnin ia<e->, which the settlement dignitied w'ill it bo simply to publish (he fliiaiicml smtement 
oilicerri-eoniiiien ls upon the grounds stated in his report, in tl»o Offirinl Gftzi^tic^ as a Govovumeht^ Resolution 

Now', instead of tlinl re])orl. being printed and puldished, that eoneerning the finance of the year. fTo Invito dis- 
it might iindrrgo tlie onleal of examiimlion hy e\ery eii^sion upon the ineaMire.s i)ropofcc,l, Avhen a secret undcr- 

.‘•ettleinent t^flicer, and eveiy journalist in the eonnfry, standing has been armed at (hat no nltcratioii of them 

so that (iovei nment might hav'c the assistance of a will 8b allowed, is deliberately to provoke 4i^!?ttffectiou by 
body of indeia lident ashcssors in delcTinining a.3 to the tlic speeeiies of iiidef>endeiit Members of the Council, and 
propriety or otherwise of the settlement proposed, the to fan it to a flame in the Press. Why submit the budget 
report is .‘•eeretly printed in Nagpore, secretly reeummended at all to an nrtlcal, Avldch while a pure sham, serves 
to the Supreme Government fiir sanction, and [wo or ilnee only to exeile disnflectinn amongst tlie people ? Wo doubt 
inonlhs aftei winds, as a matter alino-l of course, recci\es if Lord Mayo knows the amount of linnn tJiat has been 
tlnit sniiclion in (bo recesses dI* ibe C'aicnila Scen-tarint. done witbin (be last few' nioiitlis in the country, by the 
The report is now made jmblic, an ben n ilicism i-^' futile angry and exciied ileelamiitions of the Press. Whydclibc- 
mid merely proNokes oflieial iiostiliiy. 'I bis Mmidlali Heimit ralcdy pnnoko it, by a|^pointing 11 fioKKday in Coun- 
which lias been lefnsed to n^, an.ms siM.t up lo (ioM in- cil to eomineiice iliefray? If the budget is the result of 
inent tor sanction l)y the Conimi>sioner -o far back as April the eollect 3 \'i^ w'isdom of tbe Kxeentivc Council, and it means 

la.-t. 'riiii (loNcriiliient excludes (be i)nblic liom its conn- to stand hy it, (ben simply pulilish it in the Gazette of 

sils allog etb(‘r, w'hile frian llic cnnrnions annaint ol w'ork IiuJitt as a settled thing. Par wiser than this course, how- 
Avliieli the Srcictnries lia\e to get (hriMigh, tin* cxamiiia wonhl it he to submit it loyally to the criticism of the 

lion of such lepoiis in jiccessarilv ii(»lhing but a fonn, a Council and (lie ]>nblie, upon the responsibility of tho 

fact siitlicionlly proved by the saiiclion (bat nnrfoiinly fol- Kinanee. .Minister alone. VVi* do not say that Lord Mayo 

loNNribe n roimiioridut ion of ilio local otfeiaL. 'I'bi* setlli*- should retu'ie to give assinlaneo to Sy- Richard Temple ; 
ment (Ims bi-eonie'' law, wilhonl iiiidergoiiig any ri'al eiili- but avo do say that be sbonld come npledged to tho 

eisiii yvliatcNei. In tlic I’pper lbo\inees, disliiet elkT debate. Let tin.* Finance Minister rely upon the merits 

district is being settled for long periods of I line, Avitbmit of his budget for its aeec[)taiice, not upon the secretly pro- 
ihe pretence of consulting tho ]Miblie, or submitting ibe niised siqiport of a majority of the Council.. The imitation 

leases to iinlepeiuleiit eritieisin. Now' the ellect oT (his pf the forms of political liberty where the subatnneo is 

is, that Ave sanction mi'-takes Avhieh are fatal to the Avelfarc intentionally Avilhheld, is fraught Avith nothing but danger. 


of I ho people, uinl wdiieli compromise the Government 
almost lioj)elr-sly. Look at the fact llmi Sir Piehard Tem- 
ple was allowi'd six or ^evell year.'* ago in (his secret and 
unwise maimer lo transfer Ic/ (In^ village patels of the 
Central Ibdvinec.s the o\vnc*rshi|) of the soil, without (he 
public reeei\ing the least iiillmation of what Avas being 
done. The propiii (oi>Iiip of the land, wliieb up lo 18 l >2 
belonged lo llie Slate, lias been (iansferri‘d by a slri>ke of 
Ihe pen, under llK-*-e ucnn sellleuKaib, lo a body of native 
niiddiemeii, nn bo to this hour, arc largely in ignoraiiet of 
tlio iiicl, and eaimot la* made to inulersland it. Jlad 
the piihlie been eon-'nlti'd, it. would liiiAe I’orbiddeii tbe revolu- 
tion willi one voice. 'Lhe wlioh' tiling was virinally done 
by Sir Rieinii'd 'Jeinjile liiinself, liis jndceedings 'receiving 
tlic sanelion of tbo Snpromc < iovei nment a ^ a matter i>l 
course. In Jio very same Avay lln^ laml icn enno ha?' Iici’ii 
lixed fi>r tliirly year.", at rates so ab‘^ln■d as almost to 
provoke mirth, Avere the interests eonipromised therehy not 
wo grave as they iinlortuiiately are. We appeal to Lon 
Mayo to gi\o the coiip~dc~gravv to this system so 
fraught Avitli evil, so suhversivo <»f enlightened inle. 
What is ihf? Use of pnhli.^hiiig the Mniullah report 
Avlien, for good or for c.'vil, it.s reooniniendations liave 
passed out of the rigion of discussion? If the piih- 
lieatioii is to he of any use to Guvernment; of any service 
lo tlic country, it should bo made /iov\ wlicn eriti- j 
ci»m may slop (lie settlement if it is unwisi . We are 
almost as^lmmed to iiiwisi upon what i- so niaiiirestly 
Ibe right course. Coloiie! Keulinge, as an able man, 
sees plainly how advantageous it w'onJil be to publisli 
I he vejiort at once, lie is not lo hlame for “ ihC ofRciul 


Tlie best w ay of all w ould bo, for (lie Finance Minister to 
publish in tin* Gazette of India a month before thcBudceJ^ 
meeting, an outline of Avhat lie proposies to 
self AViiiild then bare the advantage of nil tho critt- 
eisin that might bcj ollercd upon his measures, and if he 
thought that criticism sound, and to be de^-red to, 
Avould have nn op])(>rliinity of modifying them so ns 
lo bring tlnnn ns far as possible into accord Avitli the public 
wishes. Nolliing could ho more misehievous, more fatal 
iiuh‘e«l, tlian the alienation w'c have .seen in these last few 
months, ol all sympathy from the Government. A feeling 
of angry disatleclion prevails throughout India, directly 
atiribulabU* lo the .shain form.s of eoirstitutioiinl rule, wdih 
which the •(Lneriinieiit seeks to amuse the country,^ 
wliile shew'ing (ho mo.st ilcspotic disregard of its Avishes. 
Uo one of two things : honestly place yourselves en 
/•y/yi/w/ wit 1^1 lie people, or drop the irritating preteucc of 
eAuisulliiig them. The seerecy Avith whicli to this hour 
mea."ures are determined upon in the” Council Room, 
i.s part of tlic traditional system we have inherited 
from the bureaucratic instincts of the old East India 
Compaiiv. We appeal lo Lord Mayo to ^ve it tho coup^de- 
grace. Let the Settlement Reports be published before 
their roeoinnieinlutions are sanctioned. Let. the finniicc 
measures of the year be honestly submitted to public criticims, 
for tlie advantage of tlie State. We appeal toall India wlicthcr 
these demands are not roasonablo, and just, and necessary? 


TIIK STANDARD OF LIVING IN INDIA. 


etiquette'' which liani|Krs him. Let Lord Mayo cut 
through tlli^ traditional folly at u stiHike, iiiul take the 
public into (be full confidence of the Government in such 
iiiA tiers. 

Wo take advantage of the gonorul que.stion hivolved in 
tlie ease to urge iqioii IjOitI Mayo anotlier most important 
reform in the same direction. We trust then, that Avlieii tho 
next Budget estimate is laid before Council in March, it may 
be brought forw’ard upon fhc sole rospousibility of tlic 
Finiuieo Minister himself. What can bo moi*c Avruiig, than 


Wu fc^tated in our last issue, the grounds upon which we es- 
timate that the total harvest of cereals in India must suffice to 
piH>vido for at least 2 lbs. of grain per head of papulation per 
i^ay, independently of tbe surplus produced for export^ and a 
supply of seed corn for tho next harvest. Within the last few 
days, Ave have received from Nagporo, Captain Forsyfh^s Report 
of the new land revenue settlement of British Nimar, and find 
tliat it contains an iucideutal corroboration of our estimate. 


for Governmont to profess to submit the Budget to the Captain Forsyth states that ** the Aain article of food in ‘Nlmar 
S'^dgment of the Council, if a secret undcr^tauding luio been " is jowaree (millet) uf*which about 3 lbs, is the daily ration of 
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an able bodied man,”' and tliat “ an average of 2 Iba. of grain 
• per diem for each soul of' the population will certainljf not be 
** an exoeasive allowance.” ' 

As we mmle no allowance, in our estimates for any oonsomp 
tion of grain by batUe, uor for losses in the food stores of the 
oountvy^by mildew and vermiu, nor for surplus provision against 
yeans of famine, we are satisded that if we err at all in assure 

ing that the harvest amounts to 2 lbs per head per day, we err 
on the side of moderation. In a recent issue of the Oazettv of In- 
dia^ it is enacted that the daily allowance on board ship of each 
adult emigrant fh)m India shall be as follows : 

lbs« 02. dr 

Kicd 0 20 0 

Plour 0 16 0 

... . f Forrioe-eatersO 6 o/ 


Dhal 




flour 




il- 


the total 
quantity. 


Oil 


I GIkw 


Forrico-ootoraO 1 0 


Meats, Ac. 


L 


{: 


Mnetard oil 


floxir 


1 8 
0 ft 


Presotvotl mutton ...0 2 8 


1 


z. pumpkins or^ 
yams... 


Urhur dal- 
Gram 
Kalio 
Moon^f 


Half an ounce extra allow, 
aiice of ghee to each adult 
for every that dried 

fish is supplied. 


In 


Curry 

stuffs 

Ac. 


2 oz. Potatoes 
2 oz. Onions 


f ' Oarlic • • • 

' I Mustard seed 
I Chillies 
BLa<:k popper... 
Coriander seed 
Turiiierio 
Tamarind 


10 5 0 


Nnreo- 

Hie. 


I 


I 


...0 

...0 

...0 

...0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 


Salt 

Prepared Tolwiooo ...0 

t/iaf 0 

Firewootl *2 


I 

0 01 
0 oj 
0 ol 
0 1 .} 
0 2 
0 4 
0 8 

0 8 
0 7 
0 3 
0 0 


Water 


..One gallon. 


/ To bo supplied 
i.'n.i i al! rate— 

; dried fish for two 
J „ \ or three weeks, 
mutton. mutton 

I (sheep) one week. 

In lieu of fresh potatoes, a 
■uffloiont quantity of pre- 
served potatoes to allow 
two oz. twiee a week to 
each adult, or about five 
weeks’ supply at scale rate. 


head per day. We attach some importance to the establish- 
ment of this fact, because it supplies us with a test — rough it 
may be, but summary and dooisivo— as to the value of our Set- 
tlement Ohioera estiniaios of the annual harvests of the oouuti^. 
In the JSiuiisiical Jhtportei* for December, we purpose to £^vo 
some further details upon this subject of interest. Wo may 
remark here, that there is a general tendency, if we mistake not, 
to ii/id!tfrestimato Uio (luautity of food^eii will consume when 
free from all anxiety as to the means %f procuring it. Mr. Mac- 
gregor, British Consul at Elsineur, tolls us that the Danish farm 
labourer makes hvo meals a day, and that the following cpiauti- 
ties of food are usually allowed to male fann sorvant.s per mouth ; 

60 lb8. 


Bread ... 
Potatoes 
Uroai» 
lieanH ... 

Meat 

Halt herrings 
Halt flzh 
Beer . . 

Milk ... 


buabel. 


.. 1 

.. 4 

,.. 30 

60 


nuartn, 
till h'fntHiK, 


Such a coiisumiitioii scoins iiliiiost iiK vediblo, but Mr, Muegre- 
gor is dcclorcd to l>can iritelliguiit and careful observer. The 
diet amounts to about 5 lbs. of solid fooil [)cr day, two (juarts of 
beer, and luilk ad libit icm It is to be hoi)ed, the peasantry 
of Schleswig-Holstein will bo as comfortably provided for under 
the Prussian, an tlu'y wt‘ro umler Danish rule. 

If now wc tstiinnto tlie population of British Imlia at 150 
million.s — according to the latost statistics the estimate 
148,457,634- and the consumption of tiuieals at 2 lbs. 
pcj* hond iH;r day ; anti a.ssuine that the price of food throughout 
thectuintry during the last two years had been the aoera<je 
iislowus 20 seers per rupee, it is plain that the harvests nuist 
at Iciist have been of the following value : 

•: Ib*^. 


Or ill lieu <»f tirowood, its 
equivalorit iu coal, for half 
the quantity. 


^yo have here, no doubt,, a standard of living somewhat 
beyond the means of the masses in India, but we adduce it to 
show that the ration of cereids alone is 26 ounces per day. The 
dry i)rovision, for ba<l weather when cooking is imiiossible, and 
people are reduced to living on grain alone— -is ns follows : 

11m. oz. dr. 

36 0 0 • 

4 8 0 

3 8 0 Is usually oaten with salt, 

2 0 0 Used with biscuit and ohoorah. 


15O,0(K>,000 X 
Add Exportn , . 

Hood C‘»ru one hovcntli 
Vegetables, conclimoiiis HpiecH Ac. 
CropH of sugar cane, Tobacco 
Fodclev for cattle ... 

Clothing of the people 


360 40 lbs. 


Ks. 271,00,00,000 
60,00,00,000 
„ •K),iK),0(),0(M) 


Best ooarso biscuit 

Choorah 

Gram ... 

Sugar 


This allowance 46 lbs. U held to be sufficient for 18 days, a 
daily ration of lbs. of flour. In the last Statistical Reporter^ 
we gave the result of some interesting experiments 'made alxmt 
twenty years ago jin Bengal, by Dr. Bedford, with a view to as- 
certain what the i)eopl6 will really eaf, when food is provided for 
tihem without stint. According to these experiments, their con- 
sumption was found bo be as follows : 

Ryots. 


Hiudooa. 
.. 34.} oz. 

• 

! ” 


MuHsalmans. 


4 •• 

a u 


61 oz. ... 

6j If ... 

^ >1 V 


^ndooH. 
. 34^ oz. 

• 6; 


Ckiolies. 


Mussalmans. 
... 86 oz. 


I o 


n 


Rioo ... 

Dhal ... 

Salt ... 

Fish ... 

Moat ..• 

Spice^... 

Voffotable 
Milk ... 

Oil ... 

These et^porimenta seem to bo couolusive. They were made 
wit& great cara by. six darogohs in different stations, and the 
u^ifom^ of the retoma gives them a claim to be relied upon. 
In every oase, we dud the oouaumption of rice and dhall alone 
to have been nearly 43 ounces per day ! besides vegetables, 
flsl^j &o. Where, therefore, the people as in the Central Pix)-. 
Tinbes, are living in the mi(|pt of poarse plenty, it is plainly 
impossible to estimate the consumption |t less tbitn 2 lbs. |)er 


Nus\% altlioiigli this calculation is very roughs aud greatly 
below, aa wc are buj-c, tlio real value of the harvest- ns for in- 
stance, who can calculate the value of the coooa-uuL harvc.si of 
India — it proves conclusively, which is all we want, that the 
land revenue is a mere pittance of the proiluco of the .soil. Wo 
have^repeatedly stated our conviction that it does not amount 
to one-thirtieth ! The margin that lies botwocu our assess- 
ment of £2 J ,000,000 a your, and the £500,000,000 of the harve.st 
goes into the pockets of the agriculturists. The true rent of 
the land can hardly be less than £bO,(KK),000 to £100, 000,000 
sterling, and it is to the State rights in this fund, that we in ust 
look for our future rc\'ciuio8. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT— BENGAL, 

V. 


A CONTEMPOEaRY affirms that the chief e.xciting cause of ths 
recent crusade against the zeiiiindai-s of BeJig.al has undoubtedly 
been the discussionM vdiich preceiled and cMcconiiauiied the pass- 
“ ing of the Irish Tjaiid Bill. It was found that the landlords of 
“ Ireland Tiuist l>e restneted in the exen'ise of their riglds, if not 
** cleared out .aJtogetlicr ; and- juizzle-lieaded enthusiasts at once 
** began to look about for something siinil.ir Uj meddle with in 
** this country.” 

The oply excuse for the entertainment of this belief is tlie fact 
that the writer is ignorant of the history of the question. Tlic 
settlement of the question of tenant right in Ii'eland, has no 
doubt encouraged the friends of the ryot to hope for a sottiement 
of the same question in Bengal, the more so as our advoi*8arie.s 
were constantly adducing the laissez faire |)olicy of the Homo 
Qovemment as conclusive proof of the propriety of the wmio 
jioiicy in India. The Friend of India wound up a senes of arti- 
cles upon the relations of Landlord a^vd Tenant in India, con- 
tribnted to its columns, we believe, by Mr. Money the barrister, 
in 1863, with the following adjunitiou to the State:- 
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“ Lot tbe Indian Oovcnirnoiit, like ibe Enf^lUh, declare that l^andlord 
and Tc!mnt»hiill, in HenKr^l. M in Ireland, be as completely left alone aa 
tbo ficlIcM* and Imycrof broad/' 

VVe have ever held this Idinsez faira doctrine in abhorrence. At 
bottom, it is Hiinply an alxlicntion bv Government of its tine 
fiiu^dioUH, on odmiBHioii tliat it is not competent to oovem. We 
hail its abandonment in Ireland ns a au^<ury for Jiengal, 

but it reveals a total want of acquaintance with tlie disciissiouB nf 
the last ten yearn to nttriicU' the “ cTiinade against the zoniiudar 
to the HoUlemeiit of the qucHiiou of tenant right in Ireland. The 
Ktiglt^/uuan does an iiii|»urtaiit service, however, when |t j>ro- 
reedsti) f>oin( out the peculiar difficulties with which the fpn^stion 
is beset in these Provinces 

Wliiit we say is that the proposed, or siigfcfcstod, abrogation of tho 
Ponnaiieiit Hottlomoiit iu ii tiling uttcily boyond our power to acconiplihli 
'I'ho case is perfectly Mimple. Jf we raise tbo sadder juinnia of tho 
/CQiinclai's, llio undcr toiiiu’os on their oatatOH must either bo loft as they 
Arc, or ill Homo way ii)odifio<l. In tho former cuso,' our whole object will 
obviously be ilofoated, because tbo zemindars, being in fact mere re* 
cjpivnts of a fixed rent cbnrgc, cannot possibly ]iny an increased revenue 
AS tho prolit of their lands iucroaso, whothor wo assess it or not : and in 
tho other ease, we should have to face tho task whicli probably u(» one 
■ out of Bedlam would undortako, of so legislating as equitably to modify 
tbo status of nearly the whole population. Piitneo and sliokmoc talook- 
dars, guntidars, utinamdars, and a bundled other kinds of niiddlumcin 
wouM have to he coiisiderod a-i well as ryots, with every degree of rights 
ill their lands, and all tho-Mj wilh the additional eoniplieatioii of h.ilf-a 
dozen diirorent kinds of inorlgages. 'J'lic notion of attempting this i. 
totally absurd, and eiou if we did Miecced in the insane uiidertakiiig, q 
IS evi«lent that tho whole population w'ould be sot l»> the ours arnong.st; 
themselves, ami it in.ikes one di//y e ven to tliiok of tbc <i\il ('**Mrt 
'Nhich would be l•e^|llircd to dcculc tlit rosultiug lawsuits. * 

This is good, \ igoroiiM, healthy writing though cm the wrung 
side. Instead of tiu* facts disejosed making us dizzy, they shoubi 
siiujily nerve our resolution to deal with them, and reduce this 
torrihle chaos to order. liiqxissibility'’ applietl (o such a state of 
matters as this, is ji word that should find no place in our vocabid- 
nry. Tf the business of (biveniniont is only to iiuike a decent pre- 
teucc of governing, while the people ai’c left a ho|)eless prey t 
evils such ivs arc here jamitraycd, then, of course, let us 
declare tlicin remediless, and pass by^ on the other sidti. All 
governing, as w c understund it, is •* an inlinitely difficult thing— a 
thing of battle, (onvulsion, and cimfusion. ’ If the art of govern- 
ing is simply that of suppres.siiig all iioi.se and disturlianee ; of 
making tilings pleasiint in the city, while thirty or forty inillions 
of people are mingling tlieii* bread with teal's in tlic jirovinees; 
- away wilh .siieli Goveriiiinmt ; for it is no < •overiinieiit*^ at 
all. It has lo.st all liglit to the allegiance of tlie ])eu]de, and has 
become an im]>osjtion and a curse. A ( coveriiiuent that has shewn 
itself jxiwerful enough to biing these evils u|hui the land by 
its ow'ii niisUikeii legislation, and then declares itself pow^erle^s u> 
redress them, because of the mushroom interests it li.is created, 
is no Govenim«nt at all. SupfxiHe it is quite true “that since 
tho time of tlie Permanent Settlement countless intermediate 
“ tenures have grown up betw eon the hiudlord ami his 
‘‘ vyot, and that it generally matters little to the zemindar what 
“ i*ent the ryot pays because bis rights have in most cases been 
“ handed over for a fixed yearly ])ayineiit to middlemen, 

“ who share wdth him and the ry(‘tM whatever pix»fits Go- 
verimicnt may have siierifieedby theliogulatiuiiH of bd.” — What 
then? (kin we not deal witJi inidclleuieu ;is wdl as zemindars, 
and rvots ? The simple fact is we w'nit the advent of — a 
statd£:ian. That tJie evils resulting fn>m the CoriiwalJi.s Settle- 
ment, ill so far as they affect the jn-cseut and coming generations, 
admit of full i^lres.^ we are satisfied. The iiiensiire that lies 
at the throsliuUl, is a seieutitic and miiiute survey of tlie provinces 
at whatever cost, v\ ith a conqilete I'egister of existing rights how- 
ever createil, or arising. Were such a survey and register in 
existence at this moment, they w'ould be cheaply purchaseil by the 
St^te at the cost of lialf the Indian debt. In view of this fact of 
what ai'o wc to say to the apathy which makes no effort to 
obtain cither, but wring.H its bands over evils which wdll be 
half ovemime the luoimuit that this work is accoiii] dished. 
Tlmugh it cost the State £10,000,000 sterling to obtain it, and 
though it were uecessaiy to double tbe strength of the survey and 
settlement flepartments of all India, a statesman would never 
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I rest till the work was in the joyous swing of an advance towards 
completion. Settlement operat ions in Ondh ond the Central 
Provinces aie now, we believe', all but ended ; and the Govern* 
meut has here set free to its land a body of men exactly fitted 
and ready for the work to be done in Bengal, 'fhe S^lement 
Officers of India, wc ore convinced, arc the ablest admuiistrative 
body of officials the world has ever seen. Set them at cnee at 
I work upon Bengal. In the meanwhile we might declare by stun-* 

I mary legislative ]>rocudui'e all transfers of, and dealings in 
j land in tbo provinces, ])ix)visional only, ^lending the final adjust- 
menl of rights )>y the State. With energy proportionate 
I to the task, a revolution might be suco^|Mfully completed 
I wdthiu twenty' years, that would give new life and hope 
I to the pi'ovinces for all time, (^ur business is to govern ; and 
I that means jii.st now to undo the evils of the Cornwallis 
I Settlement. Those evils we are pomuaded admit of remedy 
without appreciable injustice to any interest. If wo begin with 
the assumption that they admit of no remedy^ we may of course 
AS w'ell fold our hands and go to sleep. 

PUBLIC WORKS IN BENGAL. 

We have frequently i>ointed out the im]iropriety of appropri- 
ating any part of the Im])erial revenue to Public Works in this 
Pre.sidency. Tliai iliorc is no jiai t of India more urgently in want 
of them may be (piite true, but with what propriety can they be 
made at the cost of the Inqierial taxes ? The commonwealth has 
lu.sl ;ill interest in the imjiroveitioiit of the sriil of Bengal, the 
Permanent Settlement having traiisfeiTed the ownei’ship thereof 
to a race of juivate landlords. The JilngUi/iman has recently 
stated the ciise with perfect cjuidour : — 

Jn thu Madnis Presidency, tbo Government is tho actual landlord of 
the soil, and derives direct .-iiid iminediato advantogu from any im- 
provements which increase the >aluo of tbo land. We need hardly say 
tlial this It, not the enso in Pengal, Here tho Governmoiit is only 
indirueily interested in the impruvomont of tho land. It cannot raiM 
the rents of tho cultivators, becauso it brings water to their doors. Like 
any ordinary Water (.'ompany, its profits depend upon tji p^ ala -of the 
water. TIjc value of tiiu land may be increased ten-fold, but the 
vrniin**ut will receive no additional revenue ; tbo whole iucroaso will go 
nto the pockets of the ugriculturUts and landowners. In this lies the 
givnt diiroronco between rcproductivo works in Bengal and Mudras ; — 

Our contemporary should have said between ** Bengal and the 
nsi of India.” The logical sequence of a permanent settlement, 

WH have often j sun ted out, is tlie abandonment of all idea 
of iniprc»ving the land. For where is the money to come from i 
While the State remain.s owner of tho soil, it is its duty to under- 
take all necessary works for improving its estate. On the other 
hand if it give ^p the laudlordshi}), a Public Works De})artment ^ 
becomes an absurdity and an impossibility. If you are really 
going to settle the Land Revenue in iierjjetuity, the cities of India 
wull be JustiHed in resisting by oj^en force tbe imposition of taxes 
ui)OD them for works to increase the value of the soil. The 
Egy])tiaii darkness in which Indian Financiers grope their 
w'ay. i.s one of the most cunous phenomena of our times. 
Public Works upon the right scale in the countiy, con 
only be accomplished by loans, and the propriety of taking up 
such loans rests iqx>n the fact that we own the rental of the soil, 
and h>ok u> be recouped our outlay from its increase. Is Maf 
so dark a saying, that an electric light is necessary for its 
disceniment ! 

A VITAL DISTINCTION. 

Imperfectly Undeubtood. 

The distinction between the contributions to the Revenue 
maile by. the Agricultural and by the Urban classes of India 
i-espectively, is \dtiil ; and at the s&me time little understood 
either by Indian statesmen, or Indian journalists. Tbszpatter 
[s one of principle, and must be vigorously: and clearly laid hold 
of, if we ai'c to have an intelligent fiscal policj^ in the county. , 
The case has boon exceedingly well stated by * Dr* Dallas of 
Bombay in a loiter I'ecently addressed by hltn to the 
Qazgtte and as the subject is of great impoitan^ we tnaice .no 
apology for reproducing it here. 
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** The tirbauolaeeeiiy the labourers, the artisans, and the traders 
toil, work, and trade that they may support themsolvos and 
th^r families, and lay up some provision for tho fiitnre. They 
do not receive from the Oovemment any assistance towards this 
encL No fimd or capital is appropriated to their support, but on 
the contrary they pay Government ; and by direct and indii'oot 
taxation contribute to tho expenses incurred for securing life 
and property and for the administration of justice. They do 
nob repudiate this obligation. So much os they receive from Oo- 
vemment in the way of protection and security, they are ready 
to pay for. Omthe other hand, the agricultural classes receive 
ftrom the Government a valuable property, the land, — tlio fund 
out of which they support tbeiuselvew and their families. And for 
4^he use of this, they pay rent. It does not make au} did'erciiee 
whether you call it a tax or rent. The fact is, they make a imj' 
ment for something of value which enjoy and which the 
urban class do not. Because the recipient of this rent happens 
to be the Government, the one relaiion is not merged in 
the other, but the agricultural classes art' bound to conirihuie 
farther to the“ expenses of the administration ; and even then are 
not entitled to have tho land in addition to riglits of all other 
subjects by merely paying rent. Imagine tho rackrented tenant 
fanners of England and Scotland — the men who at the close of 
a uincteen years' lease yield up all tlieir improvements to tho 
landlords — claiming an exemption from imperial taxation be 
cause they pay rent for their farms. Tho contention in be- 
half of the agricultu^al classes, that they are unduly burdened, 
that payment of rent is a full discharge of all tlioir obligations 
to Government, is quite as reasonable as such a clnini would 
be. If the Government advanced to the urban classes at a 
rcaio-nabte rate of interest the capital necessary for tlieir various 
pursuits, the position of each class would be nearly identical ; 
and then, and not until then, there might ]>e some ground for a 
discussion about equalizing the burdens of tho ogricultura^ 
classes. 

‘‘ The question is what does each class receive from the State? 
The urban clossea receive, let us say, good government. Tho 
agwcultural classes receive this same good government and the 
LAND, the means of subsistence. It is only just that tliey pay 
for both. • The more they pay in the relation of tenant, tho 
less they will have to pay in the relation of subject. They 
contribute fairly to taxation, as compared with the urban cla.sscs» 
when and so far aT=i they pay more than the rent of their 
land. The use to which the Government applies this rout, 
the fact that it is expen<le<l for tho same piu*pose.s as taxes, 
does not affect the question, 

“ A great deal of taxation “cheerfully paid’* the urban 
claases, is being spent for the boiiofit of tho agric^tural. All 
that has been expended on roads, railways, and canals, has 
been for the improvement of their laud and for their immediate 
good. Hence they have obtained higher prices, and better 
inairlKetB, for the produoe of their fields. The urban classes 
have suffered by the high prices wliich have enriched the 
i^icultural classes. 

“ In all long settled countries, ^Vherover land has value, a 
reasonable rent is paid for its use, but it is not supposed that 
the mere payment of rent, if the Crown bo the owner of tho 
land, releases the tenant from the obligation of other payments to 
the State. 

“ Here in India the theory seems to prevail that the payment 
of rent to Government, creates some kind of solemn covenant 
between the tenant and tho Government relieving the tenant 
from all other obligations 7 

“In estimating the relative positions of the two classes, an 
important question to be decided is, whether or not the »State 
has unduly favoured the agricultural at the expense of the other 
classes — whether the rent paid the use of the public lands is a 
fair proportion of their produce.'* 


sup[K>so ? In Battara he has had to pay Rh. 15 the aore, the asses* 
inent upon the lyot being one fifth of that rate ; in Khandeish 
Bs. 10 ; ill Broach Rs. 30 the acre ; in Ahmodaliad Rs. 11 ; in 
Dharwar Rs. 10 to 12 ; and in Lower Sind 15 Rs. The avera^ 
of the rates is 13 Rs. per acre. This is the rate the ryot is 
exacting from the State when it wants land for its Cotton ex- 
[)orimonts. The State meanwhile is charging the ryot but a 
fifth or Pixth of this rental ; and yet w^inve iiliots amongst uh 
wlio talk of tho Land bearing ail (he burdens of the Stati% and 
wouhl bavo us ])crmanent]y settle tho impost at a rupee or 
two an acre. Cannot even a child see that instead of taxing the 
ryct, the State has confon*cd upon him a vast property, at the 
oxpenne of the urban classes ? It is discouraging bt^yond 
measure to have to deal with such folly for ten years on end. 

COTTON OR FOOD— WHICH? 

W K would direct the attention of the Bombay fhjverument, to 
some very striking facts conccvniiig the agriculture of the Southern 
Mahratta Country. We were tohl in the spring of Hie year, by 
the C‘otton Commissioner of Bombay, that the following figures 
Represented the area of laiul under Cotton in the S. M. Country 

in 1868-6t), and 1869-70 respectively. 

« 

iriidor Cotton. 

3868-09. 1869-70, 

Dharwar... ... 511,869 Acres. 647,241 Arrow. 

Boljfauiii . 123,774 ,, 203,683 

Kulladtiheo .‘193,193 „ 393,498 ,, 

S. M States 160,630 ,, 264,949 „ 

Total... 1,219,793 Acres. 1,688,125 Acres. 

When the.se statistics first ap]>eared, we expressed eonsiderable 
doubt of their accuracy. Tho Cotton Commissioner, although 
assured of this extraordinary extension of the cultiva- 
tion from 1,200,000 acres to nearly 1,700,000, could give no 
explanation of it. The acreage had suddenly risen from 
28 per cent, of the cultivated land of the district, to nearly 
40 i)er cent. Half a million of acres that had under cultiva- 
tion with food down to 1868-69, wore now devoted to the produce 
of exjwrtM. The effect of this contraction upm the grain 
markets of the Miihratta Country, has been most striking. 
Hitherto, the price of food in these districts has been about 
one h^ilf tho average j>rice in other parts of tlie Presidency. 
It Las now risen above them all ! Look at the following 
figures : - 

Price of A tUtk. 

Sept. 1869. Sept. 1870. 

Dharwar ... 17 J Seers. 4J Seers. 

Kalladgheo 14 5J ,, , 

Woslcrn India ! ,, ^ ,, 

The quotiitions for bajree and jowarec in the tw’o yeam respec- 
tively are : — 

Bajree J owaree. 

1868- 69... 30 Secr«*. 34} Seen. 

1869- 70 13} 19 

The ryots of the Southern Mahratta Country as a class are in- 
dependent of the Sowcear and must have had a year of the most 
extraordinary profits, while the Urban classes must be suffering 
projwrtionately for their enrichment. Tho Land Revenue or 
rental which the ryots pay is the same now as it was ten years 
ago, while the value of the harvest is trebled. The total average 
under cultivation in these districts in 1667-68, and amount of the 
Land Revenue were respectively as follows 

Acres 

Cultivated. Revenuei 

Dharwail|t - 1,100,426 Rs. 18.68,770 

Belgsum ... 701,126 „ 18,14,268 

Kalladgbee 1,938,808 „ 11,56,37] 


So for Dr. Dailaa. Let the reader now note the following facts 3,740,869 48,89,404 

inillu^atioa of the subject The Cotton Oommissioiier of Bom- 

bay !• ooi^^oting .xpeJiments in the growth of Cotton in that Or an aTorag. rental of about Ra 1-2-7 (2a 3d.) per acre ! 
piusiddiM^i To obtain land for theio experiments he has had^ Now, at the time when this rental was settled, and the present 30 
to rent it of the ryots. Ancl at what rate does- the reader years’ leases were issued, wheat was selling in the baxar at Dhar- 
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wai\ retail profit iacliidetl, at 4 Ibe, to oHim. for a ]>eimy. The 
price to-day is Ka ]icr iiiauiid. or 2id. jkt 11>. wholesale ! 

Observe ; 

Whout 1 fnrdiiiig: per H*. 

1S7(J ilo. --Mil. i^cr Ib. 

The rent was fo//; in lsr):J, wliat then is it now/ Nothiii);^ is 
more eertain tliKii that if those prices last, ciiltivatoi?* of the 
Southern Muhratta Count rv will Ijoeome emuinouHly wealthy. 
If wt* knew with any itrUainty what the yield in ]>er acre, 
what the preeiM* ehaijutei of the nops. and the m*reage itni^r 
each roHj)eetively, it would he ea.M to juake an approiliiiiate esti- 
Tiiato r»f the annual anuniidatioii of capital in the diHtnct. The 
Bombay (torcinnieiit seems to roj^^ajd such inforinatioii tis Hiq>cr- 
fluouM, lus it ap[)earri to make no effort to obtain a^iciiltui*al 
NtatiHtic.s from the territory which it rule.s. And yet how iiTi|>or- 
tant is it in f»re]iarin;L( f<u* the re-set tleuient of these Mahratta 
districts, for the isMUo of new leases to tlie cuitivatoi-s, that 
we sliould have some certain know'ledge of the i»rofitft of agricul- 
luie in the distinct, and of the means of the cultivating classes. 
All annual rent of no more than £430, (MK) ii|M»n .‘k7o0,000 acres 
of land under full cultivation, nr |mu* acre, with 

w'heat at OOs. |ier cpiartcr, and tlie common giaiiia, bajiee and 
jriwareo, at *2r>,'i. That it is in Mm tlirectiuii we must look for the 
future income oi the State, wc entertain not the smallest doubt 
whatever. 


of the landlord of a vast and inqvroveable estate. It matters 
nothing what direct income any given railway canal may 
yields so long as the w'urks are adapted to the great end of n^ul- 
tiplying the pixxiuctivc pow'ersOf the country. We can now tra- 
vel from Calcutta to Bombay in 4b hours, wliei'S formerly it was a 
month’s journey. Who can moastire in these circumstances 
the nation’s gain / AH but a clear month of time is won for 
[vroductive lalxviir, by every man who has to make the journey ! 
In Upjver India wc have spent two or thiwe millions stalling 
iqKui canals. But when these canals are covering the land 
with a harvest woi-tli inillioiiH annually, to I’egartl the investment 
nn wise or tdherwise by a mere considemtion of* the annual 
profit ui>on the outlay, as shewn by the amount of the water 
rates, is iiioiistrous. By the exisjuditure of these millions 
wo have run the value of the whole Dooab up so largely 
as to defy estimate. Was it not wise to import two or three mil- 
ions from abroail to double the material value of the whole 
country, whether the canals give a direct profit or uot ? In spite 
►f the obstructives who have never yet mastered the iilpliahet of 
coiiomic science, the State is making steady jirogie.ss Pi wards 
the light. Por a iiatiuii to honow money that it may expend it 
ix\Km luxuries, or iHK>n miliUu y ostablishmeuts, is purely e\ il ; to 
boiTow it for w orks <}f material improvement is all but pui-ely 
good. 

A wise statesman will look upon the credit of the nation which 


he rules, as a talent to be turned to account os carefully as its 


MUNICIPAL loans AND NATIONAL CTIEDTT. accumulated resources. English statesmen themselves w^ant 


discernment of the fact that in dealing with the distressing 


Wr believe that it i.s only by permitting terniiiiahle loans, 
repayable in <?oiiiparatively short peri<»d.s, that the necessity of 
*• our great cities and tow'iis with respect to drainage, water sup- 
** ply, or comiiiunicationH, as the cose may be, can Ije adequately 
“ provided for.” This decided exiiressioii of opinion on tlie part 
of the Conmiittce appointed by the Bomb«ay (b)verumeiit in July 
bust, Ui pre|mve the draft of a new Municipal Bill for the Mofus- 
ail of that Presidency is most welcome. When the Uoveniment 
of India once awakes to the fact that it is to a courageous use of the 
national Credit^ we must l<X)k for the means of constructing the 
great wwks of iinjirovenieut that wait execution in our midst, 
a new em will have daw'iied ujsm the country altogether. Wo 
shall have discovered the secret of the vast ]>rogre.s.s of other 
lauds, notably of the United States. It will uot do to take Eng- 
lish .statesmen a.s our guiiles in Ibi.^ matter, for the aa- 
tional conceit of Englishmen and lh(‘ vast material wealth of 
English capitalists, make them look askance at the gigantic jiow'er 
of Credit to etpialize the re.souivcR of nations. Poor as India is, by 
a right use of her creilit, she has the me;ms of supplying all her 
material w'unts as readily as the \v(!althiest nation u|K>n 
eai th. She may borrow’ ;is mucli capital as she pleases at 
four or five isjr cent, for works the repmductive pviwer of which 


.-social problems of the mother country, there is a power lying 
unused in the nation’s that should enable them to solve 

them all. 

“ England, says Carlyle,” is full of wealth, of multifarious pro- 
duce, supply for human want in every kind ; yet England is dying 
of inanition. With unabated bounty the land of England 
blooms and grows ; waving with yellow harvests ; thick-studded 
with workHhop.s, industrial implements, with fifteen millions 
of workers, undei*stoofl to be the strongest, the ^ennningest, 
and the willingest our earth ever had ; these men are here | 
the work they have done, the fruit they have milisod is 
here, abundant, exuberant on every hand of us: and behold, 
some baleful iiat as of enchantment has gone fortli saying : 
^ Touch it not, ye workers, ye master workers, yo master-idlers ; 
none of you can touch it, no man of you shall be the bettor for 
it ; this is enchanted fruit’ ! Ou the poor workers such fiat 
falls first, ill its rudest shape ; but on the rich master- workers, 
too, it falls ; neither can the rich master- idlers, nor any richest 
or highest man escaiJC; but all are like to be brought low with it, 
and maile ‘ po(V enough, in the money sense or a far fatallea 
one. Of these successful skilful workers, some two millions, it 
is counted, (1849) sit in Workhouses, Poor-law Prisons ; or have 
* out-door relief flung over the wall to them,— the woikhouse 


in creating new wealth will simply l>e incalculable. The Oovem- 
nieiits and Press of India are still full of the itlea that these in- 
vestments are of the nature of fi Joint Stock eiiter])rize, the .sole 
end of which is the pivifit of its promtiteis. The jKisitiou is totally 
different. The net income which a railw\av or canal w ill yield to its 
shareholders, is the final end of the eiitorprize so far as they are 
concerned. But how absurd is it to moke such returns tlie 
measure of the advantage whicli the nation reaps therefrom. 
The four hundred millions sterling, sunk by private capitalists 
in tlie Railways of the United Kingdom, do not yield a pi'ofit 
of ten miUions a year, but they have doubled the national wealth 
of the country. Had private capitalists been unwilling to do 
the work, the Oovenuneiit of England would have wisely 
undertaken it though the direct return had been nothing. The 
distinction is vital ; but the Government of India does not yet 
grasp it. Five huudred millions sterling spent upon eomiaunica 
tious and canals, would more than double tho material wealth of 
India. If we suppose that wealth to day to be five or six 
thousand nuUions sterling, a proper outlay upon communications 
and works of irri j^tion will double that amount within 20 years. 
Our case is mot that of a Joint Stock Companyi l^ut that 


Bastille being filled to bursting, and the strong Poor-law broken 
ossunder by a stronger* They sit there, these many months 
now ; their hope of deliverance as yet small. Jn workhouses 
pleasantly so-named, because work cannot bo done in them! 
Twelve hundred thousand workers in England alone, their cun- 
ning right-hand lainod, lying idle in their sorrowfiil bosom, their 
hopes, outlooks, share of this fair world shut in by narrow walls. 
They sit thei-e, pent up, os in a kind of horrid enchantment = 
glad to be imprisoned and enchanted, that they may not i>eri8h 
starved. The picturowiiio tourist, in a sunny autumn day, 
through this bounteous realm of England, describes tha; union 
Workhouse on his path, ‘Passing by the Workhouse of^t* 
‘ Ives, in Huntingdonsliiit*, on a bright day last autumn,' says 
the picturesque Toimst, ‘ I saw sitting on wooden benchesi, in 
< flront of their Bastille, and witliiii their ring-wall and its raib 
‘ ings, some half-huudwd or more of these men. TUl^ robust 
‘ figures, young mostly or of middle age ;,of honest countenance, 
* many of them thoughtful and even inteOigent men! 

* The Return of Paupm for Euglanclr and Walet, at Lady day ISAS 
Indoor 221, W, Out-door 1,207,409, ToU^ 
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‘^hey SRt there, near by one another ; but in a Wind of torpor, 

* especially in a silence, which was very striking. In silence : 

* for, alas what word was to 1)6 said 7 An Earth all lying round, 

‘ crylhg, Cotnennd till me, comoand road luo; — yot wo hciH)Kit 
‘ enchanted ! In the eyes and brows of these men hung tto 

* gloomiest expression, not of anger, but of grief (Uid shamo and 
‘ manifold inarticulate distress and weariness ; tlioy i\iturueil 

* my glance with a glance that seemed to say. ‘ Do not look at 

‘ us. We Hit enchanted hens wc know not why. The sun 
‘ shines and the Earth calls ; and, by the governing i>o\vers ami 
‘ Impotences of this Englautl, we are f<»r bidden to It i.s 

‘ impossible, they tell us. !’ ’* 

Two millioifs of .idle men ; a Government possessing in the 
national nWiV, capital enough to employ twenty millions profit- 
ably ; and of ^the seveiity-sovou million acres that make 
up the surface of the United Kingdom, forty-sLs miJlious only 
under cultivation ! England will do better than tliis by and bye* 
We imitate her to the letter in India upon every recurring famine. 
A million sterling spent in 1800 would have saved a million 
of workers alive in Eajpootaua ; but (ho (.Io\»eiTimont cimld not 
find the monejr, although the capitalist^ of the worUl were hold- 
ing it out with both hands to them. Eor works of iinprovcnieiit 
to be indefinitely posti)onod, and for men to die of hunger, in a 
land whoso cr^edit holds at command the capitid of every other 
land, whatever else it may be, is neither economy nor statesman- 
ship ; a fact which all men will come to discern by and bye. 


WHAT NOW GOVERNS THE PRICE OF COTTON ? 


The price pf cotton during the last few years would aiipear 
to have been governed not so much by tne tlemand for fabrics 
as by the anxiety of spinners and manufacturers to keep work- 
ing. The manufacturing power of Lancashire exceeds the 
supply of the raw material . I he spiudlo power of England 
in 1860 was equal to the manufacture of 51,420 bales 
a week. In 1869 it had risen to 54,156 bales. The total con- 
suming power of the world \vhich in 1860 was 102,676 bales 
ypr wxek, had risen in 1869 to 109,639 bales, while the sup- 
ply had fallen from 113,814 bale.s per week to 96,384. The 
spindle power is thus capable of woiking up nearly 
110,000 bales of cotton per week ; while tlic total esti- 
mated supply for the present year is but 96,000 bales. 
In these circumstances, tlm competition of the mills has kejd. 
the price of the staple higher than the rate w hich consumers 
are willing to pay for the manufactured fabric. No one likes 
to close his mill. Manufacturers will work at a lo.sa rathet 
than do that ; and men with small capital or old machi- 
• nery are thus ruined. The Vice-President of •the Liverpool 
Chamber in a paper lately read by him before the British A.s- 
sociation assembled in that city, has brought the fact out very 
clearly. We are indebted to this gentlemen for the following 
figures : 

Consumptive poirer qfiht MUls^per wteh 


England f.. 

Continent 

America 


1860 

61,426 Bales 

34,600 

16,762 

102.678 Bales 


1870 

54,162 Bales. 
37,684 
18,096 ;; 

109,833 Bale.-!. 


Total suppltf^ per ire^k. 

1860 

From all quarters ... 113,814 Bales ... 


1870 

90^84 Bales 


These figures reveal at a glance the real position of affairs. 
Manufacturing' enterprise has been persevered in, in the face 
bf|Ln inadequate supply of the raw material. The result Is 
that even the newest and most improved machineiy can bo 
worked qnly at a loss, while old and inferior works are making 
heavy sacrifices to avoid dosing altogether. A common agree 
ment amongst- manufacturers to work shott time would seem 
to be the natural remedy for tbo evil, but we suppose such a 
combination is impossible. In these circumstances we can 
easily understand the anxiety of Lanoastiiro to obtain larger 
supplied of cotton. The manufacturing power of the world 
requires, f^|00() bales a week more than it now gets (700, SDO 


bales a year) of which England alone requires nearly 8,000 
bales. Let the American supply but rise from 3,250,000 bales 
—the estimate for the present year— to 4,000,000 and the mills 
will all be working full pi^wer ; and cotton will fall to right 
value as comparefl with the manufactured fabric. What that 
value will bo, it is very difikult to H.ay. Our conviction is 
that Indian cotton will be a safe speculation for -sonic time to 
come, wbeiiovcT it ran be laid «lown in Liverpool at 7d. jur lb. 
That limit, bns Ihm'h the liighc.st one .vinre ISfJO. Indian 
Cot Ion laid down at higher ratevs tluiir 7d. ue havr alwavs l)c- 
lieved to ho a very vi.sky .speculation sinco tlmt year. 

Mr. Forwcod tells us that there is a general feeling in Liver- 
pool tlmt vfdues must return to the low level of prices that were 
current prior to 3861 ” Perhap.s they eventually will; but it 
is unreasonable to expect that Ihry should do so, until 
the supply of the raw material as much exceed.^ the manufac- 
tilling power of tho mills, as it did at that period. In 186(1 
the supply was 11,000 bales a week in excess of thenmnufae- 
turing power of tbo world. To-day, it is 13,000 bales a week 
below it Now, notliing ia more certain iliaii that with tho 
faintest return of manufacturing prosperity, the spin- 
ning power of tho trade will ho greatly augmented. Wo 
start witli i\ lec-way to make up of 24,000 bales ii xveck, while 
the increase of looms and spindle.s that will take place a.s the 
.supply gain.s upon the manufacturing power, makes the 
period of their equilibrium indefinitely remote. We believe 
therefore that 7d. per lb. for Fair TJholera in tho Liverpool mar- 
ket, will for many years to come he tlie ruling average price ; 
and that tho present supply of cotton must be inore.tsed by 
30, (KlO to 40,000 bales per w’eek'-l,.500,()00 to 2,00O,00r bales 
a year — before tho return looked for in Liverpool to the level of 
the low prices prevailing there prior lo 1861. 


SALT.— No. I 

AN IMPORTANT ECONOMIC SUOOESTION. 

A M.vdkas paper tells us that English salt is about to be im- 
ported regularly into that Prosidoney, and that die first cargo 
is expoctoJ to arrive thc*re about the end of the present month . 
The import duty on the salt will ho tho usual Rs. 1-13 per niaund. 
The Madras agents (Messrs. Garland ^ Co.) will warehouse the 
supply, above throe liuiidred tons, in bond on its arrivol, and 
remove siqiplits as they require them for sale. Duty w’ill bo 
paiTl to the Government quarterly, and Madras now expects to 
bo in po,ssession of the best description of salt to bo obtained. 
The supplies ,Sf)ld in Madras at times, are declared to be of tho 
worst rpiality, and if i.he iiiice of the impoiied salt i.s reasonablo 
there is no doubt, wo are told, of its meeting a ready sale 

We direct .ittcii lion to this notice, not from qny novelty in 
the fact of Cheshire salt being imported into India, English salt 
having driven the native manufacture out of the market in these 
Provinces altogether ; but from a doubt whether tho importa- 
tion of 8m*h salt would be possible, were the native mnuu- 
facture conducted in a more enlightened and Bciontific way- 
Does it not, upon the face of it, seem absurd that with salt water 
all round u.s, and in a climate where evaporation takes i)laco with 
extraordinaiy rapidity, that a nation distant from ns half tho 
surface of tho globe, and in a latitude where ovaj^oration iji tho 
open air i.s hopeless, should be able to compete with us at our own 
doors, for tho supply of salt ? Every pound of Cheshii’e salt is 
made from a saturated solution of brine, evaporated by artificial 
beat. Tlic rock is loosened much in the same way as coal, by 
blasting and pick, an<l is then disj^lvcd in water punipod into 
large cisterns wliero it is completely saturated with the salt. 
Tho brine is then passed into evaponiling pans, large fiat open 
vessels, with flues undeiueath. After manufacture in this costly 
way, the salt has to be conveyed to Liverpool, and thou to make 
a journey of I2,t)00 or 13,000 miles to reach the Indian market. 
Now, is it Hot, upon the face of it, we soy, preposterous that with 
salt water all round* us, and a tropical climate in which evapora- 
tion in the open air takes place at the rate of half an inclf pi day^ 
that salt manufactured in this co.stIy way, at the distance of lialf 
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the glolKJ from ua, should coniplotoly beat u» out of our own 
market? It ii now many years, since Sir Arthur Cotton 
called attention to tbia subject in the following tcrinM : 

“ The native mode of ruanufuetnring ia open lo the fiarne ob- 
jections !UH their other oporalionN, vi/. that carrying it on n]>oii 
too eonlined n hcaIc, ana without 0 iL[)it!vl. They think it impos- 
sible to nianulactnrc it, (‘Xeeptiij;^ in the very lowest lands, on 
liccouiit of tho expense oJ ronvoj iug and laising the sea-water, 
and consequently they inetir many far greater o.xpcnses, espe- 
cially as they are always liable to have the whole harvest de- 
stroyed by tb> )d«. Tlie, ealeulations will show in what 

enormous quantities salt may bo manufactuied, of the purest 
quality, and at tho mo.st tritiiug I'ost. Sea-water contains three 
|)er cent, of saU ; or a cubic yard weighing 1,700 lb.s yields 50 
lbs. Fully saturated brine coiitairis dO per cent, or 500 Iba. in 
the cubic yard. A sqiMi*<* uiile of plain is equal to three mil- 
lion square yards, and consHpiently a square mile of area, one 
yarddiH^p, will yield m arly 7o,000 tons of salb or we may allow 
(U),0OO. Tho evaporation in llio Carnatic, during the niouthfi of 
March, April, and May, i.s msirly lialf an inch a day on an aver- 
age, and prf>!»ably in oxtousivo and very shallow reservoirs it 
would be quite that. Wo may safely icckoii therefore that a 
ynnl depth will be evaporated in loss than three nnmtliH Jf, 
therefore, a convenient [il.dn, a mile square, from five to ten 
feet above the sea, wore ehosfU, ami enclosed by a hank a foot or 
two feet high, and if, adjoining to that, a second area were en- 
closed, of about onc-teiith its extent, or 5.50 yaids aipiaro. the 
Roa-water miglit be raised into tho first in ench quantities as to 
keep it alwa^’s near the point of saturation As fust a.sit reach- 
ed that point it would be made to flow oiT into tho smaller 
area, whore it would be .allowed to evaporate entirely, so that 
when the amount of »‘va))oiation amounted lo one yard in depth, 
there would be .500 lbs. nf salt on every .stpmrc yard of round. 
Care should be taken to obtain the water in the first instance 
as clear a.s pos.si bio, and whil<5 stamling in the first reservoir it 
would depo.sit every rcimiining iiariic lo of silt, and flow off into 
the smaller one in a of great purity 

*• Tho total tjuuntity of water t hat must be raised to give this 
quantity of 6O,O00 tons of salt, would be throe millions of cubic 
yards, or 5,000 million of ])ouml8 ; ami as a two horse-power 
engine will raise at least three million poun<ls one foot high 
per hour, it would only iNMniire one hor.so-power for 1,700 hours, 
or 140 day. s, to rai.se the whole quaiMity one foot, or 700 daya 
to raise it five feet j or eight lior.se*powev to do tho same work 
in three months. The cost of working an eiglit horse engine in 
such sitiuition.s would be obont 400 rupcc.s a mouth, hIIow- 
ing ^0 per cent, for intcre.st, and wear and tear, and charging 
the year’s iutcrc.st to I he tliree mouths. This would give 
1,200 rupees for tho cost f r laLsiiig to tho height of five foot, 
water sufficient to ymld <i0,o0O tons of .salt, at a cost of 50 toms 
for a rupee, or four pio.s p(‘r ton If bullock power be used, we 
may take it at HuO cubic \ai(!s r.ii.s(*d five feet fora rupee, or 
4,000 rupoea for 0H,i)0U Inns of salt, equal to about one anna 
per ton. Thi.s will show il nr tlj»* c »st of rai.^iug tho water i.« an 
insignificant item % 

** Again : lo lead the w.itcr to a convenient place would be 
a very trifling expense T.) l ut a chaiiuol oiio yard wide at the 
bottom, ami two yards deep, would cost about MOO rupees a 
mile ; so that if it oven h.id to be cut fioveral luilc.s, and were 
used but one year, it would ouly amount to one t)r two pice a 
ton on a manufacture of tlinb extent . 'Phe expenses of collect- 
ing, also, from a surface of sonn*thing more than a quarter of a 
mile square, wouW be equally tiiliing If the site chosen for 
the uiauufacture were thus !i few feet above the level of tide- 
water, it would not bo liable tf> bo submerged, and tho only evil 
arising from untimely rains Nvould be, that two oi' three inches 
of water would fall in the reservoirs, which would take a few 
days longer to evaporate T’liere arc vast j»laiiis suitaldo for 
such works along the coast. In Tanjore, e.speci.ally near Port 
Calymere, there ia a plain containing perhaps 5U square milos 
ia which salt could be inanuracturod on a magniticent .scale, and 
probably at throe or four aiina.s a ton. That trace also 
has the advantage of watei from Iho B.iy of 'I’omli, whore, from 
its sheltered position, it is as clear ivs crystal. And tho coast 
there ia also peculiarly favourable for shipping the salt, as there 
Is smooth water, and et)nsequotjtIy no surf. The coast caual, 
when completed, will materially faeditato the manufacture also, 
because almost any point on tlie wliole extent of coast may be 
taken, wherever tho circumstancc.s ai'e most favourable, when 
the salt can bo c( uveyed to any other point, at the rate of about 
ft rupee a ton for 400 miles. The idea of Oheshiiv competing 
with India for this trade is moat absurd, unless some advantage, 
direct or indirect, l>o granted to the former,’* 

Ha.s Government ever had its .attention seriously direct- 
ed to the subject ? In t>articul'ir has the Madras Government 
ever oqnaidered it f If it is really possible to manufacture salt for 
ourselves iu the way fSir Arthur Oottou thus pointtfd out so many 
yeftrs a to, how strange is the aimthy which takes no aocount of 
the fact, in a country so poor a.s this, where it is of so much 


importance that its resources should bo nursed with the utmost 
care, and developed with the utmost skill. If wO can supply 
ourselves with pure salt at 2.<9. or a ion, wh£bilGlie#liir»i€oets 
us 15.«. or 20s. or more— w*e have at oiioc a great annual saving 
at our emnmaud for public works. Salt is still mode ill enor- 
mous quantities in Westeru India by eva|>orating the water irt 
shallow mud baths along the shore. I.s thei\3 no private enter- 
])risc iu Bombay equal to such an experiment os Colonel Cotton 
suggests? Success means a fortune for tho pioneera engageidin 
it, while a new branch of indnstry for the country means a nett 
gain tliereto of probably £1,000,000 sWling a year, 

SALT No. II 

Ora Natural Suppi^^ * 

(/?// J/r. Dahdl^ 8M ./unwary, 

Tiirkk exist in Sind inimeuso natuml deposits of the purest 
Salt, iiccea^ible by water, 4nd according to the late Captain Burke 
fjf the Bombay Engineers, who surveyed iheiu many yeai's ago, 
capiTble, supplying the' whole world w ith Salt for a hundred 
ye-ars.*' ! 

When Collector of Customs at Kurrochec I ]»rapo8(Hl to the 
Government of Bengal to send a few ship hmds of Sind Salt to 
Calcutta on Government iiceount; my offer was accepted, but 
instead of allowing me to engage shiiw at Kurraehee as opportu- 
nity offered, I was at once informed that three ships had been 
cluLi-tered at ( Calcutta to proceed tlieuce to Kiin’achee to load. 
Thest* vessels, two of them above 1,(HK) tons each, I loaded 
wdthin three weeks, tlie Salt being brought in native boats fixmi 
Seerguiid.a, after the arrival of the vessels, distant 150 miles from 
KuiTachee. The Salt cost, put on bf»ard, including „all cliarges 
of digging nut and transport by camels, Ac., 2^ aimns a mauud 
or Bs. 4-fl-O a ton. Tho price realised iu Calcutta was I believe 
Ks. 7o or 7.5 a KKf maunds, or about Ks. 20 a ton. Hod I been 
permitted to charter the vessels at Kurracheo as oppoi*t unities 
offered Goveniinent w^ould have gained by the adventure; as it 
>va.H, I fear there w^as a loss. 

Tlicse N.Uiiral Salt depiKsits in Sind lie about 50 miles up the 
Soorguuda creek, the most eastern arm of tlie Judiis, up which 
Iniats i»f 50 tons burthen eiui at all times .ascend ; were a tramway 
of 4 or 5 miles laid down from the creek to the more distant 
de|M>.sitM, this Salt might be iinjiorted into Bombay at the same 
r.xto at which I imported it into Kurr.ioliee ; viz. 2j anuas a 
m.niiud, or Its. 4-0-0 a ton. 

AVliy this great natural and inexhaustible source of supply, of 
the purest deH<*riptiou of Salt, only 100 miles distant from Bombay 
sliould not bo utiliscil, in jireference to manufactuiing an impure 
and inferior Salt, at a heavy co.st to Government, ns 1 have 
endeavoured to .shoxv, is indeed remarkable. 

The price paid at the Bombay works for a inaund of Salt 
coiiUuuing, from 7 to 10 percent, imputity, of dirt iu fact, is 2 
aiiiKUi, that is, 5 jdee for the Salt, and three pice ground rent, 
both of whicli fall upon the purchaser. Adopting the higher rate 
of impurity, 10 |)er cent., which I believt? to be correct, the price 
per inaund of manufactured Salt comes to .5 annaa. and 3 pies 
w'liilc pure Sind Salt which often sells in Calcutta at horn 
10 to 12 annas a uiaiind, might be laid down in Bombay at 2^ 
annas, vu* .say 3 aniuvs a mauud, that is, Hs. 6 and 3 pies a toii. 

Let us see what would be the probable gain to Govemment by 
im]X)riing Sind Salt instead of manufacturing it. 

Ill 1806-67 the quantity of Salt sold in this Division (Northern) 
l)a>ing full duty, xvas 7,01,495 maunds. Ten per cent of this 
quantity at which I have estimated the loss to Government by 
theft and peculation, gives 70,145 maunds which at Bs. 1-8-0 a 
maund, the duty, is equivalent to Bs. 1,06,217 ; add cost of 
establishments Hs. I ,.3.5,500, and we have a sum of Be. 2,36,616 as 
the cost to Govemment of producing 7,01,486 maunds of 'Salt ; 
this gives a rate of 5 annas 5.pies a maund, equivalent to nearly 
23 per cent, of the l evenue, and about double the cSst At whicb 
Govemment might import Sind Salt on its own account, saving 
the difference. 

.Applying the above estilnate of cost, ids. 5 aiikieA and 5 pies, 
to the total quantity of manufactured salt sold throughout the 
Presidency, which in 1805-66 amount^ to 49,04,^16 maunds, 
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molt shows «an annual Ions to Goromment of no leas than 
nearly 17 lakhs. 

Calcutta lutt shown wisdom in her Salt arrangemouts. She 
repudiates local manufacture as coptly, and encourages foreign im- 
portations. From Bombay she receives on an average four 
lakhs of maunds annually, which, at the above cost of 5 annas 
and 5 pies a mauud, amounts to upwards of a lakh and a half of 
Ru])ees, which the Bombay Government has to pay. Calcutta 
takes the kernel, the full duty, and leaves the shell to her 
fortunate sister. 

But why any sacrifice on the part of Govonunenl, while na- 
tural Salt of the .purest description is available at our very 
door \vithout cost i why incur expense in manufacturing an 
impure and inferior article? Tlie exfwrtN from Bombay to Calcutta, 
simply involve a large exjHsnditure, uncompensated by .any 
return. Manuf.octuring 8alt for expOT-t is a dea<l los.s ti> (to- 
vemment. Let C^alcutta. find her sujiplieM in the n.itural and 
inexhaustible producie of the country. iSijid Salt is highly 
esteemed in CVMicuttn, and would lio floiibt soon find e(]nal favour 
in Bombay. 

Were Government to erect in Bombay capacious anti couvciiiont 
storehouses for Salt, iis h;*s been done in Cjdcutta, they would be 
soon filled with importetl Sidt, the duty being levieil on its re. 
moval from store, lliat foreign Salt has not been hitherto import - 
otl into Bombay, may be attribut.(3d to the want of a<;commoda 
tion for storing it, as well as to the fact of (lie ])op^latiou ha\ iiig 
had no oppoituiiity of imbibing a taste for pure salt. Give them 
the opjiortimity, and a preforeiioe would .^oon be inaiiifc.wted for 
it, as in Calcutta. 

8ind Salt has other advantages than ]invity over inanufactiire( 
Salt, being in large crystals, Jess deliqiiesceut, and thoivforo Ic.s.m 
liable to waHtt\ and Ixittor capable of bearing tran.spor( without 
loss, than the manufactured Salt of sinali grain. 

PUBLIC 'WORKS. 

(By Sir Arthur Cotton, IS.It) 

• The essential fundamental principles that, in my opinion 
should bo kept in view in the matter of public works for 
India are, — 

lat. That on no acooiint whatever sliould any inoiiay bo .spent 
upon them which i.s t vken from the current rovormo ; it hoiiar contrary 
to every principle of roasou anti justioo, to make the present gonorniiou 
pay the principal for worki of which they have only a life uvo. 

2nd. That the acoount'of all expondituro on public works should 
be kept entirely distinct from the genoml revenue acrounts of tho 
country. 

** Till those two principles are acknowledged and acted upon 
» I can see no hope for India. The ctirrent rovAue never can 
produce tho public works, and nothing but the piiblio works 
can produce increase of rovemie. But how wonderful it seems, 
to have to put such things os this on paper. Is there a man 
in England, that does not know that if tlicy Lad waited i/irre 
till tho revenue had provided money for the public works, they 
would have wtj|ftod till now ? Out of the liunclreds of millions 
that have been expended on rofds, canals, and railroads ; on 
lighting, and paving, and sewers ; on dock.s and harbours ; on 
lighthouses, and on a hundred other things, what per centage 
has been paid by the generation who executed them T Ls not 
ninety-nine hiindretithe of nil the capital expended on those 
works, a debt to this day ? And is it a burthen to tho country ? 
It is a burthen which adds 50 lbs., to the weight the country 
carriers and 5,000 lbs., to its strength. It is like the load that n 
traveller carries away when ho stops at an inn, and eats a pound 
or 4wo of dinner ; it does not hinder him much I think from 
carrying any other burthen he may have. In fact John’s public 
works enable him to carry a national debt which would break 
the back of anyone of his friends on the continent who have 
not got so muofi iii their stohiach. Ask Tanjore how she wtmld 
like the bargain to be obliged to carry her own debt for public 
worto, together with their profit, and to pay four per cent., on 
the SO lace a year of additional revenue they liave produced, and 
eee if abe wodld account it laying an additional burthen upon 
b«r. e»U upo^ Bigahmun^ to pay only her old reyenue, but 


at the same timo to pay the iuioresb of the cost of her works. 
What can bo tho reason that piiuciploii which no man ever dreams 
of Applying to England .shoultl bo applied to India by all sorts 
of people.’* 

|- For tho second of tho ahovo two principles, as long as tho 
salarj" of tho Governor-Guueral and the cost of a bridgo or a 
canal are added together, what can thorn ho but utter confusion P 
j liow can any boily tell what they are doing, while .such absur- 
ditie.s are C(»minitted I A hridgo a canal is just as much 
hoiut Ji\h propi'rty ;».s tJfe rupee/ that pai<l for it ; indeed 
lifcre so ; for the latt«?r, while they arc hoanleil (os at pre^nt 
aucU millions arc in tho treasiirios'l, aro of no use to any living 
being. Iina'^ino a man saying ; “ I was very rich once, I had 

“ lOjOOOA in a box in iny house, but now 1 iim a begger ; I spent 
“it all on this estate whieli yields mo 1,000/. a yo^r.’' The 
Governor-Oner.irft ealai y is money paid for advantages already 
coihsiimcd, and which yield no pcrnuiiiciit income to the 
State ; at Ic.asi the same sum iniut e-mtinuo to bo paid every 
year. To treat tlw) publie wmKs executed by Government 
a.s no longer property, because not. lu^ the lorni of rupees, is 
preposieroiiB 

There should he a Dcparlincnt o( ruMic Works, which should 
keep a com[)lete and distinot ofciccniints of its own. Every- 
thing spent by it shoiiM be divided under tw’o heads. (1.) 
Current expenditure on .si^ici inifUKhuico and necessary repairs ; 
and this should be afterwariU entered in tlic general accounts 
of ilic State as part of it.s current expendiLurc ; and new works 
including im})ri>veineiils. (2) A (had stock account should 
he kept to halaneo agaiii.st cupitiil sunk, and means should bo 
taken to obtain a tolerable esIiinaU* of tho actual total returns 
of all new w'orks, so far a.s tli(\y emild bo fl.sceituined and 
.stated. And if, at the end of fiv(' years, it appeared from those 
accounts tluii 20 millions bad betm spent, and that there were 
*J0 millions woith (d‘ public \vork.s on hand, yielding in 
various uays, up(jn a iLMSonablo estimate, 10 millions 
a year, wo must nut coneludo Ih/d we were 20 millions 
poorer than we xv(*ro, and weary oiirbelv(.‘s to discover a way 
how we could get rid of this 20 millions of debt, but 
comfort ourselves with the tiiought that wo were paying with 
one hand 800,000/. a year, and reeei\ing wilh the other 10 mil- 
lions 1 am afraid pcopl(; will say : “ AV(3 don’t require n book 
to tell us such thiiig.s us ih(^su ; they iuv not disco verie.s.” 

But what i.s to be done ^ ’I’ln sc tliiug.s which everybody 
knows, never app(MV either in the minds or deeds of the Govern- 
ment of India, and (hero '^eiuas no altennitive but to bring them 
forward .ngain and again. Again.sl the debt, there is to be set 
something consulerab]<( (;veii mnv, notwith.^taiicliug the general 
neglect of public works, in tho .sliape of [iropcrty yielding abun- 
dant leturna. Tcihaps in the Tanjore and Bajahniundry, and 
other new irrigation N^'orks in Madras, in (ho Madras western 
road, in tho grand trunk r.>ad, in the norlh-\\est eanala and other 
works, a dead idook nta ount to the amount of ^wo millions 
or more, might bo made out All this is 6o/?d /n/e property, as 
much as tlie rnpeos that wer.i spruit on t hern, or rather much 
more. IVrhaps on an av^Tigr*, these two millmns yield two 
millions annual profit to the eominiinity , and if so, they are 
equal iii value to .50 luilllciiH of rupees, or nearly equal to tho 
whole Iridiau debt If the^; thing.s arc Uken into consider- 
ation, AH ino.st iindoiihterlly they ought to be, they will give a 
totally new aspect to r)m* view.s of rndi.in finance. But we shall 
in vain liopo fnr earn oat .action in thi.s leader, until avo shake 
off A peculiar disease', which is apt (o take a clendly hold of us 
old Indi.in.s. We are apt to dwell wiiii inlen.^o interc.st uiiou 
trifle.s, and to beta ay synird.ojn.s ut diMpiii t if questions on 
which iho lives and lulcre.s.s of million.s ar(‘. obtruded upon us. 

A question nrise.s, who is to b'^ made t<» I'ay for a foxv panes of 
glass broken ill abairark.^ And, for tbo eettlcment of it, a 
special coinmiltco, (he .Military Bo.arcl, (ho Chief Engineer, the 
Governor iu Council, the ('unit of ' Directors, the Board of 
Control — are all put in nmtion, and a mountain of correspond- 
ence is the result, which costs five hundred times as muo^ 
money as the repair of the broken pane^, and time 
appreciable.’^ 

( Wrttt$n and puhlUhed nearly 20 yeare^ 
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Sevebal numbers of the Indian Economid being out of 
print, should any of our subscribers not care to hlo the jounial, 
and be able to supply us with the following numbers, we 
shall be glad if they will roturn them to us taking eretlit in 
account for the same^ at the rate of 2^ iluj)oe.s ])cr number. 

Ko* 1. — Half a dozen Copies wanted : anil a doz(»n PfttitUts* 

No. 4.~ -DoKen PhutUrtC (/are/D wantoiK 
No. (!•— The whole number re<iuircd. 

No. 9.— Ho. clo. 

No. 10. — U'aztUc wanted. 


The Statistical J(cj)orfOf- which accompauies our present issue 
is a double number. We were anxious to bring under one view 
the Cotton Reports of lust season (18G9-70j/>i’ all India. The 
Bombay Report is accoinpauiod with statistical tables shewing 
the course of its cotton tyado during the last two years. AVe 
are indebted for these table.s to Mr De Quadros (Ritchie Steuai*t 
and Co.) of Bombay. Wo have added to the Reports, extracts 
from an exceedingly valuablo paper, concerning the present 
consumption of cotton, lately read before the British Associa- 
tion, by the Vice-President of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce. The fasciculus of papers thus presented in the accom- 
panying Reporter^ will, wo believe, prove valuable to persona 
interested in the Indian staple. Wo have struck off a few 
extra copies of the nunibor, to supply any casual want that may 
be expressed for them. 


The prices realized at the last Opium Sales, 7th instant, were 
as follows 


ChostR. 

Bebar 2,150 

Benaroa 1,660 


IJigbeat. LoweRt. 

1,210 1,200 

1,160 1,146 


A voropre. Prooeodn 
L204.0-8 26,88,S26 

1,163.7-9} 21,33,950 


These rates are a slight improvement upon those of the pre- 
vious month. The estimates for the year were based u|>on the 
expectation of Rs. 975 per chest only. 


It is now nearly twenty years, since Sir Arthur Cotton point- 
ed out that Agra being only 500 feet above the level of the sea, 
we might connect it with CJalcutta by a canal, which would 
give us perfect steam navigation with still water for eight 
months of the year, at a cost of not more than Rs. 7,500 
mile, in addition to 40 aiiiciits, or weirs, costing oii the average 
about three lakhs each. Now, if this be a fact, if wo really 
may connect Agra with Calcutta by a canal, oapabJe of steam 
navigation for a million and a iialf, or £2,00(),0(K) of money-— 
how deadly is tlie M 'cp into which we are fallen. AVe do not 
say such a word can bo constructed ; but that if it can, and 
Government knows the fact, the deliberate shelving ot it 
is simply insane. Has the reader any idea of what it 
means j of the wealth such a work would confer upon both 
Lower and Upper India } In a country like this, the whole 
export trade hangs upon the cost of briuging produce from tlie 
interior. High speed railways oanuot do the work ; only water 
oommunioation can. Of what use is it, that rice may be selling 
at 30 seers per rupee in Cuttack, and at 10 in Agra, if it oosts 
20 aeersper rupee to carry it from one place to the other ? 


A DISPUTE has arisen between the Hindoo Patriot and an 
English contemporary as to the ethics of international policy. 
**WoBuppoBo,”8Aystho latter, ** it is a necessary consequence of 
the spread of education that Bengalees should have ideas of 
** their own on foreign politics ; and wo could hardly expect a 
people who have never yet possessed the status of a nation to 
** eniertaiu just views upon questions of international policy. 
“ The mistake into which they would be moat likely to fall, 
** would be that of thinking that international ethics are 
governed by the same rules social ethics.” 

That international relations ou^ht to be so governed, is a 
great truth which the world, however slow to receive, must 
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learn, and will, we believe learn, before it is very many years 
older. Diplomacy,— or the art of lying,— belongs to the past^ 
and will have to go to its own place, the limbo of all lies 
wbetlirr between men or nation^ and the journalist merely 
does us a service whether ho bo Native or Euro})ean who re- 
minds U.S of the fact. 


l.oni) MAYO^s Rildresa to the Chiefs and Pi incosof Rnjpoota* 
na at the Durbar in Ajmero on the 22nd ultimo was, wo think, 
exceptionally good. The right tone wa.s hit iqTon. AVe make 
room for a pas&age or two ; 

I, AS the Represontntive of tho Queen, have come hero to tell you, ns 
you have often.beon told before, that the desire of Her Majesty's Govern- 
niciit is to sccuro to you, niitl to your successors, the full enjoyment of 
your iiucioiit rights nnd the exercise of all lawful customs, and to ossist 
jou in upholding the dignity and raniutniuing tho authority, which you 
.and your fiithcrs have for centuries e.\crci8od in this Iniid. 

Rut In order to ennble us fully to carry into effect this our. fixed 
resolve, we must receive fVom you hearty and cordial Assistance. If we 
respect your rights and privileges, you should nlso respect tlie rights and 
regard tiio privilogcn of those who are placed beneath your care. If wo 
support yon in your power, we expect in return good government. AVc 
deinnnd that everywhere fhronghont tho length nml breadth of Raj- 
]>ootnua, justice iind order should prevail, thst every man's property 
hboiild ho secure ; tliat the traveller should come and go in safety ; 
that the cultivator should enjoy tho fruits of his labor, and the trader 
tho produce of his cominorco ; that you should make roads and under- 
take tho construction of those works of irrigation which will improve 
the condition of tho people, and swell the revenue of your states ; 
that you should oncounigo education and provide for the relief of the sick. 

There is the assertiou of righteous power in these state- 
ments, and it will be felt throughout tho country. The conscience 
of every man say.s A^ca to this ! What Lord lilayo demands in 
tlie name of tho Queen and of the people, we must have. Wo 
tni.st the V'iceroy will see every province of India before ho 
quits office. Every w^ord of an address of this nature will .sink 
into the soil, and bear a harvest of good in the future. 


The Kurrachee Chamber of Commerce would do a service to 
the country if it would follow up the enquiry it began a year 
or two ago as to the trade carried on across the laud froutiora 
of Sindh with Beloochistan, and by the Bolau Poes. The traffic 
from Central Asia, which paid transit dues at Quetta and 
crossed the British frontier at Jacobabad between May and 
December 1807, was as follows : 

Can dollar, Herat, Caboul, & Bokhara Persia Till Chotiala 


t'iii K/idtif. I'iii the Ihlaii 1\X9S» dn Mtlran. vui Jta</h* 

'ameU u 6,.32y 3,208 4,000 (about) 500 (about) 

Asses 631 1,480 

Horses ....... 400 317 

PoiiioH 91 


The Traffic which crossed tho Frontier at Jacobabad from 
Afghanistan and ^'entral Asia from September 1867 to January 
8th, 1868, was os foUows : 

LwUh Cameh* Laden AFtes dr Ironies. Horses. Dtitg. 

500 1S26 300 8 annas 

iVith wool, mun- With woollen apparoK Some are bought per maund 
cet, fruit, &c., raisins, fruit of sorts, up for the use of obaigod by 
lach camel load Persian carpets, Ac., thoOaviUryat Ja- the Khan 
s about lbs. 480. each load is about cobabad, others of Khelat 
ll>8. 220. proceed to Bonv by Treaty. 

bay and Madras. Five an- 
nas are charged upon each horse. Horses in general go by the Khelat 
Hoa<l to KurVooliee. 


OuB contemporaries seem to be unanimous in supporting 
.he demand for a Royal Commission of Enquiry into Indian 
rrievances ; and they are right. A Parliamentary Committee 
s a more device for indefinitely hanging up a disagmable 
[iucstiou. We confess, however, that we have very little hope 
yf a OommissioD being granted, sinee its appointment would, 
be understood to commit the Government to the support of its 
•ecommendations. If there is no hope of a Oommission, then 
and only then, should the E^t India Aasooiation move for a 
Committee. It is necessary, however, to say a word of warning 
ipoii the subject of this agitation. That any Govemment will 
.ppoint a OommisBioQ' to go over such a field of enquiry as is 
ipened out by several of our oontempararies is bopeleM. Tho 
proposal is made in forgetfulness of wh^ is posriUe. The 
grievance of the period is eaipb)iticslly one of IVnaricf ; and to 
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thii subject must the euquiiy bo - narrowed. It is extensive 
enough in all conscience. To call for an enquiry into the thou- 
sand aud one grievanoes told off in a string by some journals, 
would simply invite> aud merit indeed, % snub. 

The average price of Wheat in England during the present 
century been as follows : 

1800 to 1816 (war)... . . 84 9 per quarter. 

1818 to 1820 ... ... 78 4 „ 

1821 to 1830 .. 68 3 

1831 to 1840 ... ... 67 0 „ 

1841 to 1860 ... ... 68 0 ,, 

lS6rtolB80 58 0 „ 

1870 (October) 40 to 48 

The average prices of wheat in September throughout India 
were : 

n, d, 

Bengal 14 seers 36 0 per quarter. 

N. W. Froviiicos ... 19 „ 25 8 ,, 

Oadh 19 „ 26 8 „ 

Pmijab I 6.3 „ 81 0 „ 

Central Proviocos ... lik „ ... 33 0 „ 

Western India .. 8} lbs. attah (flour) 

The staple food in these Lower Provinces is rice, the average 
price of which calculated upon the returns of some 40 stations 
was about 2(i seers the rupee last month. Food is thus dearer 
in Bengal this year than in any of the surrounding provinces. 

The following seem to be the normal rates at which food is 
selling in Westeni India : 


Rico 

. 14 to 18 

Bajerec .. 

. 24 to 28 

.Jowaree.. 

32 

Wheat 

14 to 18 

Orarn 

14 

Miith 

32 

Oieocl 

24 

(iheo 

3 to 2i 

J agree 

9 to 10 

Sugar 

5 

Sweet Oil 

6.1 


In any other part of India these would be famine rates of uii' 
bearable severity. Wheat at 15 lbs. per nqiee is Ci^r. a 
quarter ; a high price oven for our own land. The staple food 
of the poor is jowaree which is sailing at 32 lbs. per rupee. 
It may help our readers to undcratand how vast a revolution 
has taken place in Western India of late years, if we point out 
the average prices of food therein 20 or 30 years ago : 

Average Prices of Jowaree, v 


1837-41... 

1840-42... 

184G-49... 

1860 - 62 ... 


84 lbs. per Rupee. 

84 ” 

•• ,« 


Tlie lowest point of agricultural depression 4I0W priced food 
in other food) was about the year 1847. Fi'oin that time until 
now, the rise has been steady aud continuous : 


1860-62... 
1868-68... 
1882-83... 
1870 ... 


60 Ibu. per Rupee* 
58 „ « 1 


29 
82 „ 


(The height of tbo war.) 


How immediate is the confeiectiou between the growth of 
exports, and the price of food receives a very striking illustration 
in the fact that the extension of the acreage under Cotton in the 
Southern Mahratta Country last season has run the price of 
attah (flour) there up from 32 lbs. to 6 lbs. the rupee : 

Uader Cotton, Price Attah* 


CONDITION OF THE COVNTRY. 

BENGAL. 

Abetrctcti of lie^orU &n Crop Proepeete* 

* - ORISSA DIVISION. 

Cuttark\~~T\xe accounts from this district up to the 2dth Sei)<? 
tember were on the whole go<Hl. the weather had been favciratile 
for ri]>eniiifi[ bealoo crop whicn was then being reaped. The 
Deputy Cullecior of .fajopqre does yet now anticipate u groatoir 
average loss than 4 annas in his sub-division. The sarud or 
heavy lice is said to be thriyiug gouorally throughout the dis- 
trict ; in Kuinka, Aul, and those parts bumper crops mav be ex- 
acted, ond with late rai;i the harvest ought to be a fair one. 
Locusts or a large species of grasshopper have been destructive 
ill places, and their presence is reported in all parts of CHiitack. 
Oil the 5th instant, tlic Collector reported, No ohango in the 
condition of the crops, all reports being favorable, the damage 
done by locusts was jiarlial.'' 

The Commissioner is of opinion, that the low lands are all 
safe, the yield on intennediato lauds where irrigation water 
is not' available, will very niatciially dcpciul on the rain-fall 
during the current month. 

Poom \ — Tlio general .'iv^ragc is not so good as in Cuttack, 
but with continued rain tli^re will be a fair avwago crop. It U 
expected that the out-turn of the several thaunos named below 
will be as speciiied opposite ouch : 


Koorloo . . . 
Kodar 

Domarklmnd 
Rohong . . . 
Satpari'uh 
CliowhuHOOod 
Munikpatam 


8 as. crop. 

10 „ 

Vk •’ 

10 „ 

11 

U ” 

10 „ 


1888- 89... 

1889- 70... 


1,029,188 sores 
1,448,719 , 


32 lbs. per Rupee. 
3 «f 


The price at this moment is S lbs. per rupee- Manchester 
^savowB all intention of distressing the people of India by its 
impatient demand for more cotton ; but we see veiy plainly in 
these figures what the inevitable, result is of increasing our 
acreage under growth of expoHs* CounnuDicatious with Dhar- 
war, there' tnay bo said to none ; and so the people starve, 
while the, ryot grows rich upon his ^ttou produce. Govern- 
ment has been obliged, we see, to allow the native troops batta 
of A mpehfl per month in these districts ; but who is to find 
ftorfoi to the urban and labouring poor I The distress must be 
very great amongst thesf dasses. 


In Ilanchap, Outhrodo and Atthois, transplanting and weed- 
ing are still going on, and in Oldhar cultivation is progressing. 
Locusts are al.so destructive in certain parts of Pooree. Tim 
latest accounts from Khoordah arc up to the 22nd September, 
and to the following cflbct. In Nocz, Khoordah and Punchghur 
the original estimate was ^ crop, but good rain lias since f^en 
and lands that were late in being weeded and from which 
nothing was expected are now improving. From those lauds 
which got rain oaily and wore weeded in time a full crop is ex- 
liccted, and from those weeded later an 8 annas crop ; thse 
general average will be about 12 annas if rain falb in the end 
of October. Some villages in Klioorda must sustain consider- 
able loss, which may be diminished but not prevented by ox- 
oeptionably late rain. 

£alusore.~-'Wiihiho exception of a little damage caused by 
locusts, everything has gone well, the rain has been sufiloiontly 
abundant and in some places heavy ; the bealee has been reap- 
ed and the sarud prospects coutinue to be good. The Com- 
mis.sioner, judging from reports and other sources is of opinion 
Unit thi.s district way be relied on ns generally safe. In ril the 
districts of this division the present prospects may be mate- 
rially affected by ahsence of rain during this month. A heavy 
shower fell in Cuttack on the 4th instant, and the weather ge- 
nerally during the 10 preceding clays was not unfavorable for 
the growing rice crops, and particularly favorable for the bealee 
harvest, and for rubbee cultivation. 

BVRDWAN DIVISION. 

The acooiints from the several districts of Chis division on 
the prospects of the rice harvest are not so promising as could 
be desii ed. 

Midnapore. — Up to the 11th instant, complaints of scarcity 
of rain were hoard more or leiss from every part of this distriot. 
It is apprehended that the crops will suffer seriously if it does 
not ram within a week or so ; as yet, how'ever, the crops look 
healthy. 

Bancoorah — On the 4th instant, the Collector wrote that 
the unseaeonablo want of rain has considerably modified the 
favorable prospects which hod hitherlo existed. Fears are now 
entertained that if rain does not full copiously wdtbin the next 
ten days, the out-turn will bo reduced perb«aps by as much os 
one-half. This is more especially the case in the Suddur and 
Boodbood divisions. In Gurbotta, ruin has fallen.’’ 

Bcerbhoom, — Complain ts are received from the district of the 
want of rain ; from which if it continues the crops will suffer. 

Ilooyhly, — The aous crop has boon cub and gathered in Seram- 
pore and Jehanabod. In the latter sub-division it is consider- 
ed a 12 annas crop. Up to the 30tb September the aous crop 
has been gathered in two of the Thanuahs of the Suddur sub- 
division. The winter crop is reported as doing well. 

BHAUaULPOBB DIVISION. 

Bhavgulpore . — Mudhepoora sub-division Pertabgunge dis-^ 
trict. Bhadai excellent full crop. Agbui rice and other croj 
are only cxpectod to be about an 1 anna crop. Shoi^ 
fall there will be a much better crop. 

' —Bhadai crop is only a 7 or 8 anna 

Aghui is decidedly good. 
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rained where inundated hy the Kooojr 

river, elNewlH n* voi;v ^ a i • 

Bt.ti>kuil aoout annas, Aghui very 

annas dVop expected. 

/,nh,i'^niporr.-- Muv-Ht thc entire Bljadei crophrtH h»‘on lost, 
a cmiiujoinH i urrciicoiii tins part. No rice is grown to speak 
of Other eio^»a arc* being now sown. 

Colf/ofi(j.-\ JbHth Bhadai crop is anticipated, but tho A- 
tjhui crops are splendid. , ^ i , 

The Collector thiiik.s the <«^^t-tiim has been imderated rather! 
than overated. 

PAT.VA bivisioN 

Ttrhoot -Thu iccent floods in Alndhoolmnny have caused no 
danger worth nicntioiiing, and agricultural pro.'^pecta generally 
have improved. Tfiv bludai <roi).s along tho Knmia \alleyin 
Durhiinga have sun’ered cmisid. rably from inundations, but 
even theio, Ihoie is a ftood nihhcc crop almost certain from the 
thorough inniMliin^ of the ground. Kvery where throughout 
this estate a veiy prospfUMu > harvest i.s anticipated, in many 
places lictter liian flu le has b. on f<»r years -rich rice citip.s 
are ]n’oniised, .and no distress Mpju’oliciided. 

The prices of rice and wliuat prevailing in each district of 
tho several divi.sioim (d* the Lower Provinces of Bengal for the 
week ending tlic loth in.st -iit ircniiiuMtcd 
FtlVKU IN HUkDWAN, 

A correspoinloiit of tho 7><o7// L\riimincr writes : 'fliu epidoinic, 
which has lor tho last ten years been devastating some of the 
fairest places ol Bengal, has made its second appearance in 
Burdwati and it.s viciiuly. Numl»L*rlosM pe<jple are groaning un- 
der thc fell di.scjisi^ — and men aiu dying by teii.s luid huudre«U 
Tho suburbs of Burdvvan, and c.s[)ccially place.** like Bhorcli.at, 
Jikorlial and J.acoodi mo .suffering nioiv severely than those m 
the interior of the disfrict. Most of the Kuropeinis of the .sf alion 
including the public fun<'tionarits are not freefrom the malrtdx — 
ami the Magistrate has already been obliged to ilepnrt i»n sick 
leave. In tho interior, fever is raging ; ut Karnarpara, near the 
Kanoojunotiuu Station, in Adra, Kythura,BaktaMnllickpore 
and othero phiee.s on lids sich* thc Damooda, in the Sub Division 
Boodd-Bood. In the interior thoio i.s not a singlo Doctor to look 
after the sick and dying —and tin* native Kabirajca who e$pe- 
cially use snake poi.son as medicine are hastening the woik of 
death, the scene \NliieU sumo of those rural villages presents is 
heart-rending Tliere is not a drop of nieilicinoto lie found in 
tho interior. 

ORISSA. 

The serious four.s entertained for tho croi».s.iii Ori.ssa, owing t 
the continued dry weather, lni\o now been somewhat dispelled 
by the accuunts ‘ lat.-ly leoeived. These iiidieato a steady im- 
provement crowiii'd by tho hi.st, dated October li^tli, wliieb 
states that nbundaneo of rain has fallen in Poorco, that price 
had lowered, and that tliu portion of the rice croj) not .ictnally 
destroyed would he saveil. In the district of Khoordah thc 
locusts had seriously aihled U) the injury done by tin* drought, 
ami the C(»llector was of i»piniL)n that it would be udvmablo to 
import rice, altbougb no seiiou.s want was apprehended. — 
Pioneer. 

Ill' RM A 11. 

Pffvr/no,! 7V/a<vf has an article of a very lioiieful kind on 
tne sine ti.v: croj s in Ihirmah. “On both side.s of the 
Irrawaddy" it say.s,“ thc fiehks look truly beautiful. A.s far as 
the eye can reach on both sides the padtiy plain.s stretch jiway 
in m.igiiitjceiil sheet.s of tho richest verdure mid tho |)laijt.s 
appear Hrm and eLvoiigund promiso an abundant harvest.” And 
.so in many other cases throughout Buriiiah. We are very ghu 
indeed b>Vead so gooil an account of tho one tiling where 
humnn energy is at nought AVo may push over coiniueree to 
the hJban State.s and hcy«'Ud them, but the harvest is beyond us, 
and these “ sheels of venliiie" will iiiake all the diil'ereiieu be- 
tween comfort and mi . cry to thousuiidaef jieoplo in Riiruiah. — 
Pioneer. 

MADRAS. 

A or^/nra *S’tcrm/o— The rain-fall tiderably good in Ganjam, 
V isiagapatani, Ki.^tiin. and, Nellorc, and in the two ftirnier dis- 
tricts was more plentiful Ihnij in the preceding month. In 
Ciodavery, howexer, f ho laiii-fall was both scanty and partial. 

Malabar r^Wiiiw c.»iiiuuH, .steady, and sessomible in south 
Gauara where the crops arc in good condition. Harvesting 
couitnenced in Mai b.n. Prices stationary. 

SontAern Section - lain-fall .scanty in Tinnevolly. In 

Madura more alnuuiant, but imcquully distributed. 

Prices declined in Madura niul remained eiatiouary in Tin- 
nevellv 

West Centre. — The rain-fall goc-don the Neilgherrios and over 
the greater part of the Coimbatore and Salem Districts. Dry 
lands in Coimbatore, which had lain waste up to tho preceding 
month, were brought under cultivation. The croM already 
■own, inclhding garden produots, were in good condition. 

Ceded Districts — ^The rain-full geoerali and^iD porta of the 
Kurnool district excessively heavy. 


MADRAS. 

Tho rainfall t1ux>ugboiit the Madras PreBidencv has this )aat- 
season been vary uiionuolly distributed, judging 6*om the 
uflicial reiKirts imolishea m the Fort St. Oeorge (ktzeUc. We 
read of overflowing tanks, bursting canals^ swollen torrents, 
tracts of land cut! I ely under water in some parts; whereas in 
many other districts considerable dapange s|>pear8 to have been 
done to the crops by tho extrome scarcity or rain. Upon the 
whole, hoxvever, the agricultural pros[>ects seem fair ; tho pliddy» 
indigo, and cotton crops hting repor^pd^n a thriving condition. 
^-Pion*‘ri\ 9 .Po/'. 

Coono . 

Wh hind . — September 1870. — Transplanting has begQ ftnish- 
ud .'ind tho fields are on tlio wliolo looking well, except in some 
parf.s of tho Yeliisavira.Mime Talook where they have suffered for 
want of rain. The ryots ore occupied in weeding, and nurseries 
arc being formed for the Vy>^aklia crops In the Narijarajapatna 
talook. Tlie fears regarding tlio rice cro^is, that wore caused 
by the agricultural operations being delayed fVom the monsoon 
setting in so late, have been to a great extent removed by the 
rain keeping on beyond the usual time ; there are still, however 
several placc.s where the paddy is very backward. 

Dry Reaping of the rngi crop has been commenced 

partially ill thc Nanjarajapatna talook. Kultlii or horse-gram, 
which wa.s .sown during tlie past mouth, i.s reported to bo thriv- 
iijg. 

tb/ir.— Tho animal weeding of native coffee gardens has been 
taken in hand preparatory to gathering the berries. In the 
I large plunfcatioiis weeding, cleaning, &c., are still going on, and 
the j^rospects of the season are generally very good wliere the 
“ borer” has not appeared. 

f Cardrtmom.s arc still being picked and the work 
is likely to be contimied for .some time. It has Ixien hindered a 
little by some of the coolies from below the gbdts having run 
awa}’, it its .said, in consecjnenco of a panic caused by a, ^report 
that they were about to ho pres-sed for service in the European 
war. The cro]) is expected to be much bettei* than that of last 
year. 

LOSS OF THK INDiaO CROP— JOUNPORK, 

A correspondent, writing from Juimnoro informs u.s that the 
indigo pliuiturH complain of another bad season. “ Factories,” wo 
are told, “ that in a good year turn out from 90 to 70 maunds 
from their new sowings, have only made 0 and 7 maunds. — 
Ptnnef*r^ 9 Novr, 

CNSKASONARLE RAIN IN OUDH 

The nnHea.soi)able min e.xpcriencod in parts of Oiulh has, it is 
said, done oon.siderable damage. The seed sown will of course 
have lieen wa'^hed away, but the Financial Oommissioner is of 
opinion that, it is even now hardly too late to re-sow whera this 
lia.s happenc*d. In those parts of the ]U’ovince, where the rain wag 
not iinu.siially heavy, reports s[)eak favourably of the rubbee 

prosjiects. — Id. 

DROroUT IN MARWAR AGAIN. 

Although the accounts of a favourable monsoon, and its almost 
necessary consciiucncc, a good harvest, are very general, there 
are yet localities not partcipating in these blessings. As is 
often tho caso durii|j^ recent years, in tho tracts about to Iw 
named, thc monsooii has been a failure, and tho people again 
s[K*ak of the sca-son as one of kArd^ or famine. We allude to 
the extensive range of country comprising Mullann^ Mai-wnr; 
and tlio regions I Murdering on the desert about Ketree a^d 
Shokawutty. In a in oie southerly direction, the Serohee prin- 
cipality, but to a lesser extent, has again sufferad from want of 
rain. A ml in the north, had it not bee**, for late and local 
Klujvvev.s, th»? British Provinces of Ajmere and Blliuirwijiprah must 
have been a second time famine-stricken. Wo are credibly 
informed that some 300 poraoiis have been daily passing as 
emigrants from Marwar via Valleo towards Meywar and Malwa. 
011101*8 take a southerly direction, towards Qu/.erat, and not a 
few p.i^s we.«torly to thu^Scindo frontier. But in contrast to 
what occurred in 1808, those now leaving the faraine-Btii^en 
tract are generally persons in good, or at least not pauperised, 
circum.stances. The latter class have indeed all, or nearly all, 
iisappeared long .since . — Times of India in October. 

THE FAMINE TRACT. 

It is not long siuco we informed our readers of the geoerab 
mpect of affciira in Marwar and Mhairwarra, but now a Mond 
wail eeonw tons to come up from these two (what under exiatog 
circumstances can only' be termed) unfortunate districts. W* 
learu that by far the greater porwon of theAARfe^^crop, sown 
under such ausjiicious ciroumiHlhuceB by the ryots, has failed 
owing to want of rain, and another famine may the^ore be 
said to have commenced. Our Jodbpore corre^ondent also 
makes mention of this in his letter published in our iasu^of the 
29th ultimo. On the night of the 4th instant a veiy slight 
shower passed over the ^awur commencing about F. if. end 
lasting but half an hour; this rain is in no ^ay benefloial to 
the ryots now, as their crops with some es^ptions ere all 
dry. In Marwar the people are deserting their villages, and 
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crowds of me% women and diildren. may bo seen almost, dailj 
on tbeir way to Malwa. As Laid Mayo will shoiily visit these 
districts, it is certainly to l)e hoped that he will take minute 
obeervatious ofidl around him and bo , thereby able to judge 
of the dreadful ordeal, in the late throe years’ famine, these dis< 
tnbts have already jessed through, ami (if rain does not fal 
very shortly so as to sare the rubboc sowings) may probabl}! 
have to go through again.— Pioneer. 

It is both a bad grain and a bad year throughout th< 

whole of Western R^pootaou. Neither men, horses no: 
elephants, can exist \vlthout a duo supply of ncc^ssurios. Air. 
doubtless through tho exertions of tho local authorities suflicien 
stores will bo gathered together. But by w’hut means, is quit 
another nuitter, Wo are quite euro ftoin what wo know am 
bear of the loctdity, that tho material necessary to feed the hos 
of men and anituals, even for ono day, is not obtuiiiubk at a 
loss sacrifice than denuding tho districts of tho required articlos. 
There are no large holders of gra.ss, grain or other f^upplies, i 
the neighbourhood. These essentials mii.st be painfully collect 
ed firom distant jiarts, au<l must be sold altogether unwillingly 
by tho ownei*s. For tho sale nt this time of scurcily, mean, 
want and distress to tho sellers, llupocs are UHelc.Hs to iner 
unable to procure grain or for cattle dying from want of grass 
T t is of course very right ami proper for the Viceroy to visif 
Bfg^x^otana, and, especially the Briti.sh posisessions situated ii 
the centre of that Province. It is perhopa as well that h 
should see for himself the barren nakedness of tlie lurid. — A/. 

The latest accounts from DarjceliDg continue to send u« bai 
reports of the cattle disease in the hills. As yet there appear t( 
be no symptoniis of improvement, aii<l eonsiderablo anxiety i: 
caused about the carriage of the tea crop to the pl.ain.s. Num 
bers of bullocks working on tho road have, wo are told, already 
died, and others brought to replace them have in many instance.^, 
been immediately stricken by the plague. The tea will tlieiefoK 
reach Calcutta unusually later. In the j»laiiis jip))lic.‘Atioiis uset 
to have, in tho maiority of cases, been made with Miece.ss, bid 
every remedy has hitherto been inoftectual in tlio hills. 'J’hc 
in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling is apparently of more 
yiriilent type, and will Ijuno to be treated accordingly.— /A >o/a/ 
Paper. 

TE.t PUOHFKCTS. 

It may bo a matter of regret, but cotiiiot be one of .surprise, 
to learn that scarcely a fcinglc estate in either JSylhet or Cacliar 
will milise the quantity oi tea cstmuitnl at the neginning of tlu; 
season, now drawing to a close ;and already iiiuny who pre<lic- 
tod the downfall of the tea enterprise during tho disastroiw yoar 
j of 1 86fi are again giving vent to their gloomy prophecies. 
Very little reflection, huw' ever, will show tlitun that although it 
is now impiossible to remedy the evils that have cau.sed the 
short oiit-turn of the present >oar. seieiice «upi)lie.s means of 
guarding againt sueh heavy losse.s in tho future - Iok.so.s such as 
no concern, whether tho pro])eity of a public coni[)ai)y or private 
individnal, can afford to Ii.'ive repeate<l. 

Tea cultivation, judiciously coiiiluoted, is as prolittible io. any 
other agricultural investment in India, though returns from ft 
will be considerably curtailed if future manufacturing eeasoij.s 
are to coiisidt of six instead of nine mouth In ordinary years 
plucking commences toward tho loth of Febriniry, and coiitiiiue 
till the middle of November, though many i^ftnters luanufae- 
ture as long as €*1 leaf is to bo had. But thi.s season cannot be 
said to have really commenced before latter end of May, ;it 
which time few factories had produoed one-Uiiid of the qiuuitity 
of tea turned out up to the corresponding daleoftlie previous 
year — a state of affairs caused sololy by tho want of rnin. No 
stops appear to have been taken to supply the dofioieiicy, Tho 
pantors simply waited and waited, ^watching hopefully, but holp- 
lessly, for nsual showers. 

The such an extraordinaro dijy 8ea.sou bad never belbro occur 
red, is true ; but it is by no means certain that it wull not 
occur again. It is just possible that the tea districts are only 
now GODiiuenoing to feel the effects of the extensive cleaiances of 
the forest jungle. That those olcaranceb have existed for seve- 
ral years , may bo brought forwerd by some as an argument to 
refute this theory, but atmospheric changes are .seldom sudden 
and tdke years to develop themselves. Assuming this to be the 
ease, it would be better for the well bing of every plantation 
that all fiiotorise should be supplied with the moans of artificially 
supplying the requisite amount of water, as soon as signs of 
drought Mcome apparent, A gentleman practically aoc|uainted 
with the Bubiect states that portable band engines, m oveiy way 
admii^bly aaapte<l for the purpose of iiA^^ating tea gardcn.s, 
whether laid out on teelahs or flat land, can bo had of a Cal- 
cutta fii*m doing a large business as ironmongers. From a care 
ful Calculation mode at the time, our informant came to Ihe 
coDolusion that one of these machines for every fifty eores would 
be quite suflioient for most plantation, though more powerful 
ones would be necessary for those concerns that possess large 
blocks of Plantings not in (ho immediate vicinity of water. 
I^uoh iut ore thus situated would do well to turn their atien- 
tion tp Korton’s patent tube-wells, which may be ^easily sunk 
in oentnd spdts in gardens. 


However novel the idea of irrigation may be in Cachar, it ha^ 
been practised for years in the ^ orth-WesteIt) Provinces and 
the Punjab, with the most soiiNfact'^rily results. The cost of 
the engines would be about Rs. 240 liiydvd on any factory in 
CiAchar, but this is the Calcutta price, and there is emple time 
to import them dii*ect fi'oiu lilurope, longliefore they are likely 
to be riq Hired, in w’hich case the expense w*uuld be considerably 
less. With four men workin the haiMlies, and one guiding 1h;4 
delivery hose, eiflii acres could bo thoroughly saturated per 
diem ; and althogh water thus distributed may not liave ell the 
fertilising effects of iiutund ruii^^it wnnkl at least prbdiioe 
snifibient quantities of leaf to cover the original value of the 
engieo ten times over, to say nothing of providing oiuploymeut 
for a lur^o manufacturing stuff', that would otherwise remain 
comparatively idle for three months. | For, after tlie nnining is 
linished, there ia nothing for tho tea-house hands to uo till the 
leaf cotnoH, in and imported lal)ouroi*» UTTimt be provided with 
w’Ork when they prewnt themselves at nnustur, whether renm* 
narative employment is vailable or not. There are few 
skulkers, we believe, on a tea plantation during fine dry neathor 
whataver there may be in wet. This .suhjeitof irrigation for 
tea pi‘oj.>erty is of vital iinjioi'tance to all owners, and slunild at 
once be taken into serious consideration; in fiict the loss of 
three months’ produce in many instAuces may iiiako all the 
difference between bankruptcy and ^ Ivcmy.— EntjtUhmuw. 

THE BENGALEE PEAHAN'r. 


The saddest sight probably to be seen in our Euslern empire 
is tho Bengalee peasant. Planted on a soil of laarvulloiis fertility 
—returning, under the rudest husbandry, throe crops a year - 
ho lives ill a eonditioii of ehi‘<»nic di*«tHuti«)n and complete 
ij^norancc. lie ciilti\tito« as a tenant bonie four or live acres of 
Lind. His capiial consi.^ls of a thatched bub winch generally 
iticludc.s a domicile h»r his oxen. Of these he has a pair, .somc- 
time.s two, and tlievuhieof liis iigricultuialin.-truuients amounts 
on the average to foui nipei^s six aunas. lie lives geiiei'Mlly, on 
coarse rice — fish (a mere drug in Bengal) is a rare lii.\ury, lli.s 
dre.s.s is a coarse bit of rag and a scanty sheet. As a rule, ho 
has no money whatever ; but in some villages the [ihonomenou 
may be seen of a lyot possessing one iindewn two rupees. 
When thus wealthy, ho due.s business among his neigh hours as 
i uionoy -lender. To render his destitution comjdete, the ryot 
marries early. They never have any h(3sitaiioii in doing this, 
regarding it in truth as e.ssential to everlasting salvation. 
During the crisis of the famine, iii.irriages were .suiyed for a 
brief period, hut, writes a magist rate, “ when the peo^dc got a 
little relief, just as much as would enable them to eateli tlieir 
breath, they broke out again into marringo in a curiiius way.*' 
The Bengalee peasant i.s also bcstriildeji by an oM man of 
the soa, in ilic guise of the maliajiin. The cult iv'atioii «’f the 
iroviiicc, the v’ery life nf tlic pcjisant, is d'*pcndent upon th’.s 
4mctioiiary. The imiliajnn ailv.iiiccs either money or grain, 
irincipally the last. Graiii advanced fur seed is re-pay able at 
larve.st time, bearing one Imndred per cent, iiii crest ; g^iiin ad- 
/anced for food curries only fifty per cent, interest, and is 
upposed to bo repaid when the first crop is ripe. This is a 
.olerablu heavy niillstono to wc.ir round one’s mvk habitually', 
)ut doo.s not by any mean', reprc.^eiit the full weiglit of tlie 
, rcssuro which crusln s the Bengalee cultivator tej the ciirth. 
Tho Permanent Settlement, as w'c all know, (fonvertud certain 
creditary collectors of revenue into a landed aristocracy. It 
id them no good however. The terriblo punctuality of tho 
British Go\ criiiuent in demanding revenii *, speedily lodged the 
'inded gentry in the vari"ii.s jails, and i)it by bit their estates 
passed into the hands of astulo speciilutoj-s, ino.stly resilient in 
Calcutta, Tho later effect of tho .settlemcul, however, was a 
wonderful extension c>r culLiv.dion ; tracts ot lands which had 
become wastf from tho anarchy ami disorder of the times, were 
gradually m-overed ; and poimlation and cultiv'utioii penetrated 
into tho Soonderbuiis, which Is composed of the ailuviiil deiiosits 
at tho mouths of the Grange.'^. But tho eonsiHjucut rise of rents 
has not reached* tho.so who are under direct rcvoimo ongagemeuts 
with the Government. Tho zemindar, to (pmte a passage from 
a iiiirmte of tlio Liouteuaiit-Govornor, “ has created perpetual 
tenures at fixed rents, which ellectnally deprivo him of all 
further participation in increase of profits from the c-state. 
Nor does tho alienation pf profits end hero. The holder of tho 
tcnui’o of tho first degree has geiitrally in tho same way created 
.subordinate tenures of tho second degree ; and the holders of 
tho tenure of tho second degreo have created tenures of tho 
third degree. The effect of every such transaction is to secure 
in nei^etuity to the lessor of each degree a certain profit after 
deaucting the rent which he Ua.s bound himself to pay in per- 
petuity for his tenure ; and while freeing him from all risks and 
uncertainties, to debar him from all participation in future in- 
crease of profits,” And, may wo not add, tljatsoloiig as this 
practice continues, thero is abaolutely' uo hope for (ho Bengalee 
peasant ? Theinevitablo increase of population causes cultivation 
to extend, but can never leave to the cultivator more than Uic 
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bare means of Hubsistenco ; every thing bejond that being 
8wallov7cd up a repetition of the prooera of sub-lettinff. 
Perht'4)s all this is inevitablei and even right and accord- 

ing to the inoicorablo laws of Political Economy. The distress 
and complication certfl^j appear to us to have reached that 
point that nothing fdioit of a second deluge, which swept away 
zemindars aiid peasants in ohe mass, could enable us to I'elieve 
the one or unravel the other. Not the less is there, to our 
minds, something unspeakably ])ainful in the spectacle of these 
patient, silent mUlions, toiling on day after day, enduring cold, 
neat, nakedness and hunffoi',rwith no hope before them but that , 
of death. This is certainly a case, if ever there was one, where 
Novatis’ famous alternative of the universal act of suicide 
might be almost deemed justifiable.— Pwnesr. 


PUILIC WORKS BOOOET. ORRNT FOR lNhT2. 



RESOLUTION BY THE OOVSRNICBNT OF INDU, PUBZito WORKS M- 
PAHTMENT, DATED SIMLA, 19TH OCTOBER 1870. 

The Governor General in Ccanoil having had under oensidention 
the question of the amount of the public Works Budget Grant for 1871 
72, nas decided to sanction an ailo^ent from ordiuaiy revenits eques- 
tion of the amount of the Public Works budget grunt for 1871 72, has 
decided to sanction an allotment from ordinary revuue equivalent to 
that allowed for the current year, via, JEO,028,400, distributed as fol- 
lows, under the main divisions sf the budget allotment — 

Military ... ... ... ... ^1,127,400 

Agricultural ... ... ... ... 497,800 

Other Services eee • < • ee» , , • 1,404,310 

Establishment ... ... ... 


Total 


3,998,890 


TUB BENGAL SETTLEMENT. 


The exact po.sitioii of the zemiutlar will best be understood by 
a careful |3crusal of the nrecise teims of the Legislative enact- 
ment, which have made niu what he is. Wc reproduce tlie par- 
ticular provisions of Regulation 1 . of 1703, wliicJi will .serve to 
illustrate the foregoing remarks : — 

“ Hoction Vll. Art. VI. * To diHcliHrgc the rcvouiicrt jit 

the stipulated periods without dcljiy <jr evoiiioii, end fo rotn/i/rt themaflren 
with good foXih find modenttion Uurardi their dependent Utlookdars and 
rgotBy are dution at all tiineH iiidiapenHibly roquire<l from the propiic- 
toi-M of liuifl ; and a strict oh«eivnnoo of tlio^u <lutio>< i« now more than 
ever iiicumbont mioii them, in return for the honeAtw which they will 
theniHclvoH derive from the orders now is^itued. The (Jovernor General 
in Council, tlierefore, oxj»eots th.at tin- jirojuietorn of land will not 
only act in thiH man nor Ihein.selveH towanl.s their dependent talook- 
dars and tyots, hut als«» enjoin the strietest adhcreiice to the Hame 
priiiciploH in the ]>er.son.'^ whom they may Hp])oint to ctilloct the lent.s 
from them. 

“ Section VIII., Art. \'ir.— To prev'cnt any mi.scon.striic(ion of the 
foregoing articlcH, the Governor-General in Gouncihthinks it nece.sfiary 
tti make the hillowing declaratioiiH to the zuinindarrt, indejteiideiit 
talookdarH, an<l other actual jiropriutorn of iund ; — 

** First. — U being the duty of the ruling povsei to protect all ohw.seH 
of people, and more particularly (hose who, from their .situation, are 
must helplcMH, the (iocernor deneval in Council will, ir/ienever he nifty 
deem it proper ^ ennctsuch regulations as he may think necessary Jor the pro- 
tection and toeffarc of the d( pendent talookdars, ryots and other cultivators 
of the soil ; and no zemindars, independtnt tatmtkdar or other actiutf 2 >ro- 
prietor of land^ shall Iw entitled on this account to make ony objection to 
the discharge of the fixed assessimnt which they have respectively ftyreed 
to pay, 

«Sl8co»(/.— The Covernor General in Council ha^ing, on tho 28th June 
1790, directe<l the sayer colleotioiiH hj he abolished, a fidl oompensa- 
tion w'ao granted t4» i)ropiiotorrt of land for the lofs of reveiino — 
the w'onl ought to bo rent — suHtaiiiod by them in coiuscquenco of this 
•bolitiou ; and he now declaies that if he should hereafter think it 
proper to re-estal)li.sh the sayer collections, or any other internal 
duties, and to appoint offieers on the part of Government to collect 
them, no Jiruprietor of land will he admitted to any ]>articipation 
thereof (therein '/). or ho entitled to luiiko any claiin for remis. 
sion of iiseo.SHinciit on that .aceount.’' 

Now, to most peraons who read these provisions of the per- 
mauout sottlemcnt dispaHsioiiately, and without any bias in 
favor of either landlord or tenant, it must, we a])j)rchend, be 
|)ei*fectly clear tli.at, from a moral (>oini of view, the obligation.s 
imixised upon laiulholdein were ju.st as hindiug upon them, ;us 
the })oHey, to which the State stands committed, i.s biinliim ui)on 
the Govenmieiit'; ami if it c.an fairly be shown, jis wc thiuK it 
Easily may, that tho zcmind.ai’s have wilfully ignored their obli- 
gations, it must follow that they have also morally forfeited 
their privile^jes. We are, of coui-se, pei-fectly well aware that 
this is a view of the matter whi<*h will never I’ccommeud 
itself to, or be accepted in all its iiitegi-ity by, jnvoetical states- 
meu, who attach more impoi-taneo to tfie fetter than to the 
spint of a law ; but wo have disignedly appeahnl to abstract 
morality for the sijeci.'il pim) 08 e of iiointing out tliat the time 
has arrived in tho history of Bengal, when the poimlar sensitive- 
ness in the matter of repmli.al ion, an»l strict adherence <rf |x»li- 
ticians to the more letter of legal emud merits, should be freely 
permitted to work out their legitimate results in every 
conceivable direction. If it be incuinbent on our consciences to 
pursue precisely the same coui'se in a <(ifierent direction, because 
material benefits to the ryots are likely to rewarei our consisten- 
cy, we should itimgiiie, indeed, that the hopeless helplessness | 
of the ryot, would inuiai't au additional zest to our consistency, i 
when we found it enlisted on the side of the weak against tho 
strong. On the one hand, we have a strictly legal engagement 
that the ** revenue” shall not be enhanced on landeil proprioiors 
-^nd a moral claim upon them, that they shall comport them- 
selves with justice and moilemliou towards their tenants. On 
the other hand, the ryot h.as a moral claim on onr protection — 
and tliere are distinct legal provisions for the imposition of inter- 
nal cesses, for tho benefit of the iTot, if tho landholder should 
fail in his duty. Tliat the landholder has ignored his re8]X)nBi- 
bilities, is a fact tliat has long siucc passed into histow ; and it 
is time to discover what iutenial duties we are now at lilierty to 
impose on the landed proprietary, for tho liouefit of the ryots 
whom Uiey have chosen to neglect. — Indian Duify Examiner, 


2. It having been represented that by the arrangomeut at present 
in foroc of including the provision for Establishment and Tools and 
Plant with that for Other Services, any increase found neoesaaty to the 
I charges in question, on account of Military and Agricultural Works, 
has tu he met by a diminution of the allotment for Civil Buildings, 
CoinimuiicationH, and MisoellaiieouH Public Improvement, it has been 
couftiderod desirable to prevent such diminution by provkliiig for tho 
outlay on Estahlihmeut and Tools oiul Plant under a distinct grant, 
to Ije augmented, if necessary, by transfer from such other heads of 
Hcrvice as the circumstances of the case may require. 

^ .3. The grunt for Extraonlinary Irrigation Works, with its propor- 
tion of charges for establishment and t(M)ls and plant, is fixed at 1,767 
000. In iuldition to this, there will be the charge for tho coiistniction 
of State Hailway.s and such other objects as have been Mijeciolly sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India as Extraordinary,” the allotments 
for which will be detennine^l us usual on actual demands. 

4. The total grant to be distributed in these orders amounts to 8, 
705,400 as follows — 

Ordinary ... ... ... ... £8,998,400 

Extraonlinary Irrigation ... ... 1,767,000' 


ToUl ... 5,765,400 

5. Governor General in council now proceeds to notify tho distri- 
bution of the aggregate allotiiiout among the several local Uoverumout 
and Admlui.stratious. 

.MlLlTAnY. 

0. Fore next year the totiil grant under this head, including value 
of store.•^ from England, amounts to 1,127, 400, which is distributed as 
follows, us compared with the grant for the current year — 


Moflraa ,*. 

Grant 
1879.71. 
... MOyOOQ 

Grant 

1871-72. 

£50,000 

Bombay . 

... 277.5(K) 

277,600 

Bengal 

North-West Provinces 

140, (MH) 

180,000 

134.. 500 

135,000 

Punjab 

... 200,000 

102,300 

Central Provincos 

70,600 

60.600 

British Burmali .*• 

35,000 

35,000 • 

Oudh ... ... 

45,000 

35,000 

Hyderabad 

26,800 

96,800 

Kaji)ootana 

... .19,000 

33,000 

Contra] India 

94,000 

94,000 

Coorg ... 

Port Blair 

5,’()()0 

2,000 

Total ... 

... 1,12,400 

1,127,4000 


7. Tho <lemaiids of the several Governments and Administrations 
under this head ngggognte 62,720, 885, but tliu Govemcn* General in 
Council considers that this is very much more than can be profitably 
spent during the year, and the demand' is therefore reduced to 2,264 
300, being 34,. 500 more than tho grant fur the current year, a large 
l>art of which it i.*» now certain will not be required. The distribution 
of this grant, as comjmred with that for 1870-71, is as follows — 


- - 

Exthaoudinast. 

ObDINaRT. 

Total. 

Grant 

1870-71. 

1 Grant 

I 1871-72. 

Grant 

1870-71 

Grant 

1871-72 

Grant 

W70-71 

Grant 

1871-72 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

North- Western 
Provinces ... 
Punjab 

Central Pro- 

vinces 

British Bnrmah 
Ondh 

Bajpootana ••• 
Coorg 

Total ... 

£ 

220,000 

257.500 

400.000 

300.000 
335,000 

69,000 

i^'ooo 

eee 

A 

195.000 

157.000 

375.000 

350.000 

850.000 

75,006 

1 160*000 
5,000 

£ 

165,000 

90.000 

70.000 

60,900 

77,400 

5.000 
18,500 

loiooo 

500 

£ 

165i00( 

90,00( 

70,00( 

61,000 

77,600 

2,500 

29,800 

*7i500 

600 

£ 

385,009 

327,500 

470,000 

860,900 

412,400 

65.000 
18,500 

i 160,000 

10.000 

I SCO 

V*i*3 III,. 
ISIII 11 III 1 

1782, *500 

l7767i00ri 

497.800 

107,800 

2,229,800 

5,2^800 


6. The grant for extraordinary irrigation works si intended to pnh 
vide for all works sanotioDed by the GoveiUmsnt of India as debitimle 
to loan under tho operations of ublio Works Department Circi^r 
No. 94 of 1867 and inoludes a proper s^iire of the cost of Establish- 
ment and Tools and Plant employed on such works* The Budget Esti- 
mate should b#so prepared as to indicate Clearly the exact manner in 
which the provition under these two heads Bas been arrived at, and 
should show in tho form of Appendix A. of the approi>riation account 
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the preoifle amount proposed to be charged to each work. The Con- 
trolfor of Public ^Vorka Account ahould be ap^ially oi>nBultod in the 
preparation of thU i>ortion of the Bucl^ Eatimate, «o m to enaere 
that the extruordiiiary gnuit ia not debited with a lai^r share of the. 
chargee for Eetabliehment and Tools and Phmt than is allowed by the 
rules in feroe. , . , , 

9. The grant under ordinary provides for all agricultural works 
debitable to revenue, indudiug embankments in Ben^ and British 
Buimah, and State outlay «>n guaranioed irrigotion woiks in Madras, 
as also for the maintenance of agrieultnral works generally. 

OTHER 8KMVICK8. 

10. The grent allowed under this head for the current year was 2, 
.373, 700, of which 969,399 was for Establishment and Tools and 
Plants, for 3i'hich provisions is to bo made for the future under a die- 
tinct head, so tlillt the sum left fur expenditure on Civil Buildings, 
i^ommunicHtioii, and Miscellaneous public Impi ovcmciit is 1, 404,310 
which Amount is distributed as follows, us compared with the allot- 
ment for the current year — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

North-Wcbtcrii Provinces ... 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 

British Burmah 

Oudh 

Hyderabad ... ... ... 

Bajpootana ... 

Central India 

Coorg 

Port Blair 

Total .. 


Grant, 

1870-71. 

jC 

183,060 
262,600 
SOS , 300 
164,800 
126 000 
118,000 
87,800 
53,400 
1,700 
23 000 
63,000 
7,030 
4,600 


Grant, 

1871 - 72 . 

d: 

18 S .580 

262*500 

308,300 

164 . 8 C 0 

126;000 

118,000 

87,S(H) 

.'i3,4O0 

1,700 

23,000 

63,600 

7,030 

4,hW 


1 , 404,310 1 . 404,310 


11 . It is expected tbut tliu t-e\era 1 <jo\ eiiirnents and Admiuistra 
lifjiis will innko ►uitable i»ruvib>i( ii i‘n in this girnt for the uorks con- 
nected uitli the pofclal and Yeleginph Depa it incuts. Kiliedules of the 
of the ►uiiiH to )jc HO fco provided will be cii dilated in due course. 


K6TADUHH.MI.NT, ANJ> TUOI..S ANIJ PLANT. 

12. To Hieot the deniniids under this licad n burn of 
available, which is distributed as follows in accordance 
propriation made for the purpose in the several provincinl 
mates of the current year — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

North-Western 

Punjab 

' Control Provinces 
British Burmah 

Oudh 

Hyderabad... 
Bajpootana... 
Contra! India 
Coorg ... 

Port Blair ... 

Total 


Establish- 

ment. 

£ 

130,920 
150*000 
17 . 1,200 
141,(100 
131,800 
47,400 
39 700 
28,100 
5,800 
12,500 
39,900 
2,370 
2,700 


Tools and 

riant. 

JS 

13 000 

i>,r,oi) 

9.000 
6,500 
8,100 
6, ,100 

1 600 

1.000 
700 
,100 

2 500 
100 
200 


.0969,390 is 
with the ap* 
Budget Esti- 


Total. 

X 

143,920 

162 , 6(»0 

184,200 

147,900 

139.400 
63,900 
41,200 
29 100 

fr;600 

13,000 

42.400 
2,470 
2,000 


907,290 62,100 969,390 

1.3. The estimate for Estoblishment should provjijle for the salaries of 
the Engineer Establishment at the consolidutod rates of pay ; and if, of 
the snm required for this purpose theie should qc any portion which can- 
not bo met frciii the grant for Establislnnent and Tools and Tlant it 
should bo provided for by trnnsfer from llie otlior h.md.s of service 
concerned. 

SUMMARY. 

14. The tablh attached to this resohition sliows the total grant 
assigned to each province. The Budget Estimates should now' be 
framed accoi;^ing1y, the following conditions being observed - 

I. That the amount assigued each Province for Militniy Works 
meet be cousidcred to bo fixed so far, that it is oiil avniinblo for increasing 
the grant for Establishment and tools and Plant to such extent as any 
increase re(|uircd to that goal! t may be shown to bo duo to military 
works, 

II. That in like manner the giant assigned for Ordinary Agricultural 
Works, as defined in paragraph 0 of this resolution, is only available for 
for such works ; and also to supplement the allotment for Establishment 
andTooIs and plant to tlio extent of an increase rendered necessary in 
that grant by the expenditure no Ordinary Agricultural Works. 

III. That the grant assigned for Agricultural AVor^s classed under 
the beading Extraordinary is only appropriated to works specifically 
sanctioned by the Government of India to bo defrayed from loan funds. 
Oir this point attention should be paid to Public Works Department 
Cireijilar No. 90 of 1 869. 

IV. That the sum assigned for other services w'ill be allotted by each. 
Government and Administration according to the requirements under 
Civil Buildings, Commnn}oatiou, and Misoellanoous Public Tmprove- 
moot ; as also td repairs pf work nndor those three heads. 

y. That the grant for Esiteblisliment and Tools and Plant may be 
increased, if nebessai^, by transfer fVora the other three ordinary heads of 
the allotment. But in case transfers are mode from thognint for Military 
and A^riouUural Works, it will have to be clearly and fully showm, by 
reference tp actual figures, that the sum transfonfM represents an increase 
to the charges for establishment caused by expenditure on Military and 
Afl^oiiltnitS Works. # 

vl. That any savings in the grant for Establishment and Tools and 
Plant may be applied at the diseretiofi of Local Governments and Ad- 1 


ministrations to augment the allotment for the other heads of ser- 

vil.. That tho amount assigned for each of the main divisions of the 
allotment includes the value of stores fVom England so that the BudMt 
Estimate should provide for probable payments on this aoefonnt in the 
manner prescribed in chapter 16, sccticn 1, paragraph^ 14 of the Code. 
A memofundum of tho sum so provided, ^ with explnnalion of the groonds 
on which tho sum reserved for cxjicndituire In England has bjsen 
arrived at, should accompany the Budget Estimate. 

VI II. That the grant for Stite Expenditure on guaranUed railwaye 
and on State railways will bo in addition to the allotments now 
assigned, the estimate for each Government and Administration being 
framed as usual on the actual requirements of tho year. Attention 
should be specially given to the several orders requiring that this 
pert of the ostimnto may bo considered cnreAilly, and made as precise and 
definite as possible. 

15. It should bo understood that no entry should ho made in tho 
Budget Estimate of any works fbr which cstimotes have not ^ been sanc- 
tioned by coiupetcui nutliority. On this point attention is requested 
to Public Works Department Circular No. 90 of 1869. 

16. In the picpnralion cl' tho Budget Estimates, care should be 
taken to keep in view the principle of concentrating expenditure 
particularly that on Military Works, not only upon tho completion o 
buildings that nro in progress, but also upon the comxdetion of groups 
of buildings, station by station. Due consideration iuu«t of course he at 
the some time given to ccouoniy, by attention to the limits prescribed by 
the extent of local resource s, and to tho necessity of avoiding that in* 
crease of rates which is apt to accoinpiuiy the too rapid pushing^ forward 
of work at any particular place. Tho principle which it is desired 
should bo followed, will require cstablishinonts from station to station as 
the elrcumstniiccs of tho case may require. * 

1 7. Special attention should be paid to the preparation of that portion 
of the Budget Estimate relating to Public Works Revenue, so as to 
make it, as far as possible a reliable indication of the actual income of 
1871 -72. 
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PRICES OF FOOD TflROCGHOUT INDIA.— Latest 
Ofek’Ial Quotations. - 


JiKNdAL.- Uctodkr 1^/c. 


Bundwan DiviaioN. 

OKI88A 

Assam m 

Dacca 

Patna „ 

BUAUaALFOKb: 
HONTllAL PFRMld 

PllK^lDKNCi ; • 

Rajsuahyl m 

CUOTA NAiil'OKK. 


;Buv>l\vau .. 
|Bnnco(»ah . 
iBverbhoum 
IJlooffhly .... 
iliowrnli 

.Btilnsoro . 


Hin j>tr *'U//ec. 
22 BecrH. 

§ " 


yitaf per rnpee. 

16 Seers. 

II* :: 

. 15. 

JO 


1 

24 

1' 1 

12 

11 

il’oi)roo V ...j 



11 13-16, 

.nurniiig 

14 

, 

6^ 

91 

(•oalpai'uh . . 

l) 

i 

0 


K/lllllTOp 

20 

1' 

■20 


' l.i ^•Kilu|». 1 (■ 

JO 


<» 


Nii\V;p»j,g ... 

K 


0 

a 


PI 

,, 

10 


1 ) IL'O.'I 

2.’> 

• j ' 

11 


HiK-korguriuo... 

JO 


14 

, . 

.Kiirri c'lpiiio... 1 


V i 

1 1 


.M \ smonyiijv; ... ' 

27.1 

^ 1 

TJ 


SylhoL . ..... ' 

0 

1 

0 


t 'aLliur ' 

•JO 

. ^ 

H 


Patna 

2.5 


JO 


'< !n a 

--U 




tMiuiripaniiu . 

20 


'll 


S.'inni . ... ,. 

4>.» 


Jo 


hlialiitbad 

1 1 


•JO 


Tii'lioot 

.J 1 

. , 1 

17 


Bliau^*Ml|jnro .. 

25] 


•J4 



JO 

,, 

17 


,Pui nutih 

■in 

' 1 

17 


{Goihia ... 


• 1 

16 

• 1 

Nj.' ])f)oiikMi». 

21 

^ . 

12 


i'.tjinuhal 

0 

1 ’ 

0 

, , 

Dcojjliur. . . . 

Jo 

•1 

14 

11 

jCHliiitta . ... 

17 


k; 

1' 1 

Niuhlca 

•1 1 1 


li 9-16 , 


•1 *. 

- »i 


l.il 


2i I’d )' iirinali'* 

•Jo 

V, ‘ I 

Hi 

1 {} 


, b';ij' haliyo .. .. 

•Jl O-if 



I’a'-rfMli . 

;h> 

, . 

1.^ 


1 hiiiqiuio 

^ ‘ i 


12 ; 


iMjiMi.li 



J/i 

j, 

.lic'hih.Ki. 



15 


lPul>nn 

:io 

,, 

15 


'Knuj^i'orc . 

•Jl 

. , 

1:1 


iLdh.ii'du^gu . . 1 



1 *; 


' lla/.an!i‘b 4'jl) . 

JO 

1 ■ 

IS 

'1 

\lmiiilihiH.ni 

31 

, , 

1 1 

11 

'siiujbhooni .. , 

10 

11 

18 



Kumaon ,, 
Rouilkund!, 


Aqua 


JUANSlJd 


Allauabad ,> 


BJENAJLA.'I 


Dflira 

Sulwu UlliKUV 
'Mci-nii 

riO()luii(i>hiiliui' 

K itiiiuoii 
(i'll liw aI 
lilJliOUl 

Ijlld.loll 

Shull 

Tiiui P<-'ivuiinahfc. 
M ultra 
\ tf 1 ;i ' 

Puri vu.Wab.i'l 
I\I> ii|>onrio 
I'.lttVN.lh 

Ktuh 
.luhulU 
JhiUi*'.o . . 
LiilhPluU'i\ . 
i '.INMipOl'U ... 

Kuttrliporo 
HaiiM I 
AllahM'i.l 
J lnim "i poi (• 
.Joiliipuiv 
( Jnnu-'kjtoro 
llll'itOO 

A<:iui!4:urh 
.MirzajUMM 


I'' 

21 

21 

IS 

17 


p; 

24 

.S 

]5 

If! 


M 

y 

12 

S 

<) 


Ajmeue II 

I’louan^ 

Ghazi-'opon.’ 

Ajmevo 


15 1 J 
17 S 

9 12 

15 

TJ 

' 6 

1 

0 

12 

0 


OCDH — OcToBEl 

1 1.S70. 




i 

Wheat. . ! 

Rico. 


Lucknow l>IVlaIo^. 

l.UckuoW ...! 

VJ 

1 

16 

JE 


!Gonat) • 

IS 

14 

17 

4 


Jlarnbunkceu . ' 

J9 

0 

17 

0 

Seetai*ob£ V 


.1 1 

13 

19 

10 


■llurdui 

•Jl 

9 

16 

1 


jKhiToo 

•:,T 

4 

20 

13 

FrZABAD 

•Pizabad 

19 

1 

18 

1 

Ilii’ir.iicJi 

19 

8 ' 

14 

6 


Goiuiuh . ! 

) ^ 


16 

14 

Roy Bareilly 

;IJoy J'ju'oiil}. 

is 

0 , 

20 

6 


(Sultuapoor 

p.> 

0 ^ 

•23 

0 


|Pcrtnb.Cinrb . ' 

1 ‘ 

1 ; 

u 

19 

8 


Punjab.— Week ENDiIra 301® Oct. 1670. 


Noutii AVem’Kjin Tjion incj s.- 0<'roijhii ls70. 
Mekkut Djvibion. 


\\ IlCllt 

id 

*c. 

10 0 

1*2 

0 

19 (1 , 

10 

li 

•Jl 7 

16 

8 

20 s ( 

18 

0 

•J : (i 

15 

0 

16 0 ' 

13 

0 

2! S 

IS 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

JJ 1.^, 

17 

S 'I* 

22 51 , 

•20 

hi 

•j: 8^ : 

17 

8 

•J J 1 : 

21 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

•20 0 

14 

0 

*21 «' ' 

13 

0 


IS 

8 

■J' > 0 

11 

0 

1 1 11 


U 

•2*2 0 

’’•' 

0 

19 11 , 

10 

0 

1,; 1-2 i 

ll 

0 

17 11 1 

H 

u 

IS 11 

14 

i 

15 4 

17 

0 

0 0 

ll 


15 S 

16 

^0 

1 ; s 




Delhi Division. 
HtSsar V, 
Akbaj.i.a II 

JULLCNDULTR 

Umritsau \ 

1 1 

Laiioue ,, 

V 

XJlJEUAT ,, 


Moui.TAN 

9 t 

I. Kiun 
PE bHAWAIt,, 


Delhi ... 
Gurgaoii..' 

•KurtiAl 

[Hissar 

iRohtuk ... .. 

iSirsa 

Umballa 

jLiulioiiah .. 

Simla 

Jallundhur m. 
Hoshiarpore ... 

Kangra 

Amritsar 

Syalkot 

(riirduHpore 

Lahore 

iPezrozeporc 
Onjcran walla 
Knw 111 Piiuli 

Jhelum ' 

Oiijerat... 

Shabpore 

Multan 

•Ihung 

Montgomery ..., 
Mozoifnuggiir ... 
Dora 1. Khan 
Dora G Khan..., 
Bunnoo... ..j 
PoHhawnr ... ; 
Kohat ... 

Huz.arn 


I 


18 

16 

19 

18 

18 

IE 

22 

21 

18 

18 

20 


1,7 

18 

17 

16 

15 
17 

16 
16 

13 
J2 
12 
IE 
12 
1-2 
n 

15 

16 

14 
17 


8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 


0 

0 

3 
8 

1 

12 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 

4 
0 
8 
4 
0 
D 
6 
0 


i 

8 

6 

6 

12 

13 

IE 

6 

A 

8 

9 


10 

7 

12 

a 

9 


8 

0 

o 

0 

8 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


0 

0 

0 

8 

A 


0tolO 
A 0 


6 

7 

6 

17 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6* 

4 

4 


0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

8 


' Central Provinces. 

—October 1870. 



1 1 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

NAupoiir.. Nagiioro. . .. | 

s. 

C. 

S* 

c. 



12 

7 

Bbundara . .; 

15 

0 

16 

4 

Cham In .. 

10 

15 

12 

0 

Wiirduh , 

13 

i 

9 

10 

jJiilugli/tt .. 1 

16 

0 

22 

0 

.IriJDLM’OKi:. ..Utbbulporc .| 

11 

Pi 

8 

1*2 

Shugor 

16 

1 

10 

1 

Diimoh . . .. 1 

13 

11 

13 

6 

Muudla ' 

15 

0 

15 

0 

Seoneo .. ...j 

18 

0 

13 

0 

Nr.ubUDPA- 

12 

^ J 

6 

8 

Ho.shungiibad 

11 

0 ^ 

8 

0 

Chill dwara .. j 

14 

0 ! 

10 

0 

'Nuisingporc . . 

43 

0 1 

10 . 

0 

iNiuiur .. 1 

41 

1 

10 

4 

( HUTTEHSauUH, flluopore 

27 

26 

42 

iBoIasporo ...i 

27 

0 1 

28 

0 

,Suiitl>alporo 

13 

12 1 

31 

8 

lii‘ri*.K Gody. 'Seroncha | 

10 

0 1 

9 

0 


Madras. — October 1870. 


j 


2nd'Sort Rice. 

Cholnm. 

] 


FuBly 1869 1870. 

Fuely 1869 1870. 



lls. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Northern SLcrioN.iCTaiiiam 

314 

284 

236 

195 


Vizagapatam,. 

401> 

315 

224 

178 


Godavery ... 

290 

23(! 

162 

128 


Kietua 

363 

832 

184 

208 


Nollore 

864 

326 

154 

197 

Ceded Distrk tb- 

Cuddapah 

421 

419 

181 

210 


Bollary 

363 

877 

121 

170 


Ivuriiool 

419 

413 

155 

197 

East Centre. 

Madran 

... 



... 


North A root.. 

••• 

... 

... 



South Arcot.. 

434 

293 

288 

14:l 

Cai'vehy. 

Tunjore 

399 

264 

240 

151 


Trichinopoly.. 

418 

309 

204 

154 

Sui TiiEKN Section. 

Madura 

442 

344 

184^ 

153 


Tinnevellj ... 

448 

482 

234 

240 

Wr.iT Centre. 

Coimbatore... 

476 

405 

281 

280 


Noilgherries 

711 

533 

820 

820 


Salem' 

408 

830 

214 

160 

\1k.st. 

South Canara 

438 

872 




Malabar 

458 

391 


... 

Bombay Preeidenct.- 

—OOTOBHR 1870. 



Atta per rupee. 



Atta per rupee 

C«))aba 

54 Soerfl. 

RewaKent* 

11 Been- 

Taima 


Ponoh Maluilt... 

m 

11 

Rutnaghorry 

4 ,1 

Khandeish 

7 

11 

DapooUo, D. 


Ahmeduuggar .. 

SI 

7* 

ViTigorlm 

9. 

Naesick 

eee 


•1 

Sawunt Wareo 

7A 1, 

Poona 


6 

1' 

{ North Canara ...' 

i ’’ ' 

Sbolapoor 

7 

1» 

Hural ...! 

S 91 

Sattara 

... 

6 

■ 11 

Broach ...: 

S 19 

Kolapofo 

4 

f9 

Ahinednbad ... | 

9 1, 

Kulladgli^e ... 

6 


ICaira . .{ 

7 „ 

Belgaiiia 

4 

• » 

Catch 


Obarwar ^ 

4/ 


Cujorat . 1 

• •• 

1 



• . > . 

Baroday Ro.aidency 


1 




Mahi Kaiitai 


1 

li 

1 

I 
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THE PUBLIC HEVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Kevenuo and Expenditure of tlie Governnient of India for Ihc first four months of the year 1870-71. as oonijmrcd tho 

corresponding iicriod of 1869-70. 


TlEVFirriM ASII BlCEirxa. Deevoa 


EsI'I'NDITT ri 


ISlJH.Tiih I.STO 


Iiicrcnsc 'Decrea'if 


ir^nd Rovemip 
'Tribiito* and Contr 
{ Native Btateft 
i iFuroHt 

’ iBxciMO on Bplntfi 
' jAMiesiMid TaxoH 
! ,Cu6toniH 

E ISnlt .. 

I Oniiitn 
^ StainpH 

: iMlnt.. 

I iFoet Office .. 
r iToloerranh . . 

[ jI.AW and Justice 
[ iPoUee.. 

{Marino 
I Education .. 
‘Interest . . 
Miscellaneous 


ibutions fi'oiti 


£ i ii j 

0,738,9821 7,£i^8,922 


id Uru^fs . , 


. 746,641 

! 1,81.8,527 

2,818,783 
817,47'; 
00,380 
: 165,023 

24,374 
31 0,662- 
84.003{ 
88,664 1 
76,K17 
7»,U<t6 
120.164 


236,742 

I01,78.t, 

781,749 

4<iH,6«7 

884,48<); 

l,092,00iV 

2,663,899! 

3.38,027. 

18,1.36’ 

297,780 

62,l74j 

811,360' 

79,051' 

67.608' 

23,980 

135,l28i 

271.04.3 


Aixny MiHOellanoouH 269,871 1 

Is CG 1 laiiOdii.s 
Receipts , , 48,7891 

Public Work* Ex- | 

Traffic Re-' 
ccijits , . . . , , 

Du. Extraordinary do , I 

Capital Amount ,, ,, ,, i 


. . 1 6.072,531 16,262,943! 1 ,09 8, 1 .52! ".740 

• J 269,871 1 267,8911 1.977' 


269,871 j 267,891 
48,789! 47,47.3 


! Tiitci*csr on Kiiuduil uui L'lifiiiid-. 

cd I>ol>t . , . . • • 

Iiiteivst nil Sendee Funds .Mmi, 

other Acouiiiits ' 

RufiindM and I')r:i\v)>a('ks. . . , i 

l.aiid Rmeiiiio ‘ 

Forest 

Excise on Spirits aiwl Dni^f.s . , 

\ssessr<| ’J’ »\e*. 

ClIStOlllH 

‘^«lt 

Dlifuiii 

' St.i]iiph . , . , ’ ' I 

I Mint j 

; PfiHt OUlfc ' 

!''roloifi‘aph 

; Administration ,, |V 

Minor Depart inrnts 

Iwiw and Just ico ’i 

'IPolice .“l 

; Marino . , I 

. Ediicnttoii ' 

Ecclostiistleal . , , , , | 

.Motlicnl Sorvioos 

.jStationary and Pnnting. . 
jPoUtieal A gene i CM 


617,628 881,169' 


, I Allowances and Assigiiinonf.s 
I under Ti-caflos ;ind Kng.ige 
I niontrt ,, .. j 

! Miscellaneous 

'8ii))crannuati()n, Retired, and 
<“onipas.Hionate AllowanucH ...i 


]‘S.616: 

N02,3fU' 
02,187' 
7.M17 
0,89: 
6{».21»7 
136.41.3' 
1.020, 12 
.36,9.'i6' 
30,028. 
190,9k6 
5W,i .3.r 
37l.(iO>, 
«N,6(J0 
omssoHi 
7n.6,ti.*.s 
139,7.31 

208, OH. j' 

•V2.7i(:; 

1 10.112 
P-',(ior», 
172,097 


76,.3.5M, 
101,121; 
78.3.9.521 
1 12.6.39; 
1 0,822| 
1.3.288! 
tU\76''. 

116,7.361 
1,176,0.52; 
20,008; 
20,980; 
210,663| 
9.3, .3s.3| 
37.3,147; 
<58.781' 
041,910: 
728. 12.3! 
no, 409 
193,f)f.2| 
19,270 
}:>i).i!7h. 
79,19Ii 
HI, 091 


400. 602 1 478,126 

I91,-J(i7 206,806 


171,723 190,228 


Total Revenue. 


.. 15,489,699' 10,602,604 2, 002, .310 ^•29,441. 


, Tidal.. 

1 

.' 7.211, .326 

7,49.<,M97 

038,392 360,720 

Ainiy 

1 

' 4,1)99.129 

.3,D.'>7, 990, 

141,049 

-Public Works . 

i!. 118,212 

1, 170,930' 

... 078,212 

f Raihva)'s tin a 




1 lull teed 

2J.31.3 

;j 1.766' 

9,413 

Pu)»lii* Works 1 R a 1 1 w a y E.\ 

■ 



; 0)ilinar\. f c-bangu, Lo.s,^... 


62. 8 JO 

.. 72.3*)3 

^.‘5t:iic R!iilvv'iy.s 


2,2.'>6, 

3,M99 

! frt ig.'d ion, iStc.. 

‘iUl.OMV’ 

9.6:1.129' 

17,55.381 

State Railw.iys . 

1,'»S7 

7). Ill 

79, ,327 

Tot.il Evivndituro. . 

1.3.8.6h,H0 1.3,912,77.3' 

780, 470 ! 1,640^ 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Notes in Circiiation, of the amonnt of Coin and 
I^ULLION Reserve, and of the Government Secitrities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 


• 

Date. 

Circles of Issue, 

Balance of \ Retired by ; 

TsgQo other Officc.s; 

Account. ; of Is.sue. ’ 

Currency 
Note.’ in ' 
circulation. ; 

Silver Coin 
Reserve. 

1 

Silver Bidlion'l ««>ld Bullion 
Ikserve. ItoHorve. 

Ko servo in 
(lovornment 
Seeurilios. | 

1 

Total 

Ite'^erve* 



1 

ns. 

Es. 

IN. 

Rh. 

Rm. 

Vi-. 

B,s. 

lU. 

31 st Oct. 1870 .. 

Calcutta... 

3,56,95,300' 

4:j,460 

3,66,5 r,sio’ 

1,53,97.(590 

36,08.198 

3.12,19.5 

1, 18, VJ, 987 

3.11,39,660 

Ditto 

Madras 

9.3,81,680 

2,11,460 

91,70,230 

• 55,88,936 



17,28,401 

73,17,360 

Ditto 

Bombay ... . . , ; 

4,03,41 410 

r /2 5 10 

1,03,11 900 

2,42,(5.1,849 

7,16,371 


1.27, 52, wo! 

3, 77, .38,1 80 

Ditto 

Allahabad 

69,14 650 

.30,67,770 

38,46,880 

57, ‘<0,799 




11.0.3.291 

6H, 84,090 

Ditto 

Lahore ' 

41,43,930 

14,67 220 

29,76,710 

37,17,4-23 



7,00,037! 

44,17,460 

Ditto 

Calicut 

13,15,300 

4,95,380; 

8,19,9!0; 

11,10,841 



1 ,00,059; 

12,10,900 

Ditto 

Triohinopoly ...1 

17,49,060 

14,82,010' 

2 67,020 

16,IO,.V31 



l,00,o.'ip, 

17.IO,!590 

• Ditto 

Vizagapatam .. 

4,74,140' 

f,05.690, 

3,68,4.50 

3,00, .651 



1,00,059' 

4,00,610 

Ditto 

Nagporo. . 

4:1,11,060 

1,02,020' 

42,09,040 

37,62.728 



.5,47,902 

43,10,6.30' 

Ditto 

Kurrachoe 

42,34,6:30 

23,8:3,790; 

18,50,660 

.37,11 274 


... 

.5,00,106 

42,11,380 

Ditto 

Akola 

25,76,680 

l,:Jl,y20 

24,13,660 

•25,75,150 




•25,75,450 


Total ... 

11,14 39,770 

96^3,760; 

10, 19,16, 31o' 

6,78,2(3, 092 

13,23,859 

:i.l M95 

2,94 .5;?,.s64, 

10, 19,16, :bo 


Calcutta, Department of Issue of Pai>f r Currency 
6th September 1870. 


TT. IIVUK, Lieut. Col, 
Head CmnniiKsioncr 


Silver received and coined in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom ray, LstiO-TO 


Calcotta. 


Maj 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 


Bullion or Coin received 
during the month 
valued in Bupeea. 

Govt* 

Merohanta. 

6,517 

661 

1,146 

1,201 

66,666 

89,122 

12,28,916 

,8,04,000 

24,680 

2,722 

2,020 

8,28.4*6 


ing tho monthl 

valued in Hn. I 


r>, 59,260 
22,18,782 
10,88,778 
9,30,361 


Bullion or (!!oiii ro- t ’oinod and 
coived dtiriDg tho examined 
month valued in Re. during 

_ tlio month 

- " I valued in 

Govt. jMorchantH. Rnpeos. 


Bullinn or Coin renaived r> • ^ ^ 

during tlie month valued ' • and ox- 

in liupoc-.. Bmmoci dor. 

1 11 g t h e 

. _ - month valu- 

r-i i. T . od in Hr, 


2,48,438 

18,577 

SS 


?.roroh43iil.s. 


30,8(3,611 
7,24,594 
14 07,061 
1,0?., 658 
4-'- <j;n 
49,055 


21,99,388 
23,99,310 
22,11,3/(3 
2(?,5],675 
1 1,23,636 
3,28,58.5 




(’\sFi r>Ai.\\rr:s i\ riii: < ;«»vi;u\^iknt lMK\f-rinTs in India. 18()9-7 () coxtrvstei^ with DnKVioDft years. 




March. 

April. 




1C-. 

Oovcrnmont. of Indin 


2,(»7,hl,^oS 

i,o:.n,872 

Ho 11 gal 

liritiflh Ihirmtih 


‘2(r; 





•JO, 10, iso 1 

North-VVc«tcrn rro\ im os . . 


l,r.7,^r,ri7n 

1,10,17,004 

Oudh 


'Jir, 


Piinjaiib 



1a»',7S 

;>I,1.^.o«o 1 

Bombay 



,.>7,721 1 

Coutral Proviiipcs 



iHj'jl,! 11 

.^fi.so.rns ; 

Madras 



‘J,72,7o,l»‘2.‘') . 


Total... . 

l;j !»S,2(»,U!*0 

12,0.3, ss.a:34 . 



1,17,02,010 

10,21,00,023 1 


1?>0S (10... 

1 ,o.‘i.rio,i*o‘.» 

lO,ir»,00,209 1 


IVrny. 

! ^uiio. 

•Inly. 

Augast. 

K.s, 

i Bh. 

! Its. 

R.S. 

1,11,07,005 

1,27,91,2’34 

;i7,5i,^ri 

2, 0.3, SI, .344 
47,80.0^2 
89,01,758 
3,72.42,830 
0fv3;l,2')l 
2,80,32,201 

1,13,90,105 
i,49,5i,y;o 
27,50,490 
2,41,3.*J,18S 
f):j,08,804 
l,I4 40.9-U 

3, -39, 67,1 0 
, fiS,20,440 

j 3,04,71,972 

' 1,52,4.3,515 

1,23,40,473 
44,726 
2,39,09,423 
02,19,012 
1,17,81,232 
i 3,05,08,2.75 

0.3,53,106 

I 3,07,95,345 

1,30,16,805 
1.12,23,907 
•32,10,460 
2,14,9,8002 
63,76.049 
1,08,06,965 
2,35,] 0,012 
01,63,003 
► 2,76,09.802 

13,03,02,401 

j 14, 2-2, -29, 014 

! 14,00,50,089 

12,19,02,765 

11,40,73,104 

1 11,02,04,798 

1 11,00,92, SRO 

9,63,10,34-2 

11,73,38,501 

i ll,81,90,2fi0 

1 _/ ’ . 

! 10,94,64,80.5 

10, 02, 49, -204 


I 
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THE INDIAN MONEY ^klAUlvEl'. 

~ lio.MDAY rSilAlJt: LiiST. 


CALCUTTA SHAKE LIST. 


STOCEi. 


Agra Bank, Llmitcil, A 

l»tUo, new contributory A 

Ditto It. Sluirea 

Agra Saving^ Bank 

Allahabiul Hank, Limited 

flank of Uengnl 

Bank of rnlmtta. l.imiti'M, A 

Dlt(/) Ultrn It 

Bank of India 

Delhi and i.ondon Bank, Limitni 

Mussoorle Sax iogii' liniik 

National Bank of Iiidln 

Ouilh and United Service, Limited 

runi4Ub Dank. Limited 

Blmfa Bank, Limited 

Uncov. ser. Bank (Agra) 

United Hank of India 


1 

T>.M iLajxt A xear’s 

Paid up. 1 

(ptotniMnH. 

\ B4NKM. 

I 

.‘'liaiv.s. 

\ idiio 

1 , -Ml 

— 

, -- 

— 

1 Agi'ii Lank 



idj 

£10 

2 p. c. , 

IxU vtl lO'l 

- Hank of Heiigal 

22,00 * > 

1,' 'll 

£11. 

2 p. c. i 

HU It 1x>f 

Hank of HiiiiiUu {St w) 

Jfl.O ',1 

.‘"Xl 

..... 

, , , , 

£ lo ,1 17 

i „ Nexx |.-m,1h |iii 

... . .^O.OIM 

.5 0 


! I'uM iip.ll.ii.st DivM.j 




4l 


CovuenciAL Coupanieb. 


Beerbhoom Coal Co., Limited 

Ditto ditto 

Denial Oal Oo-, Limited 

Bonded Warc-hoiiae 

Bruntoii'a PruMa Co., I.lniited 

Burdxviiii Stone (Jo., Limited 

Calcuti (I Docking t’o., Liinltod . . . . 

Ditto Noxv ^ Sliai‘e<i 

Delhi Railway Cu 

UiiHtcrn Bongal Indigo Co 

lOaateni Bengal Railway 

Kuatern Steam Tug Co., Limited.. 

Eaat India Railway Co 

ISquitable Coal Co., Limited 

Guoaory Cotton Mills Cu 

Qotirt'pore Co., Limited 

Ditto A Share 

Gioat Eastern Hotel Co 

Howrah Docking Co., iiiinitcd .... 

India Goner.il 8. N. Co 

Ditto ditto,' A 

Ditto ditto, { 

Uandlng and Shipping Co 

Nusiu) th'a Pat. J'ress Co 

Oriental G.ih Co 

Ditto (Contrilmtory) 

Oiuili and Ruhllouiid Ruiiw'ay .... 

Port raonliig Land Cu 

Punjab Railway C'o 

Jt. Keott Thoniaou & Co 

Tirhoot Indigo Limited 

Tea ro>[P\SlKS». 


Assam To.a (Tompu^ 

Bengal Tea (^o., Limited 

Ditto (Ootiiributnry) 

Blsnanth Toi Oo., Liniitod 

Ditto (tkintribiitory) 

Central Caohar I’eiv Co 

Dolling Tea Co., Limited 

Dchra Doon Tea Co., Limited 

Diirrung Tea Co., Limited 

Eastern Cachar 'J'eu Co 

'Kant India Tea Cu., Jiiinitud 

Jell Hi pore Cachar Tea Co 

Kunchoiipore Tua Cu. Limited 

Ditto (Contributory^ 

KiiTMOODg andDuijccling feu (Jo 

Ditto Cniitributory) 

Kuttol Tea Co.. Limited 

Lower Aasam Tea Co., Limited 

Lueklmporc Tea Pint, ('o 

Monocherra Tea Co., Limited 

Moran Ton Co., Limited 

Muttu ‘k Tea Co., Limited 

Nexv Golah Ghat Ton Co 

New Mutual Tea Co 

Punkabareo Tea Co., Limited 

Boom Tea Co., Llmltini 

Tuckvar Tea Co., Limltc<l 

Upper Assam Toa Co., Limited 

YKtorla^oa Co., Limited 
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.£10 
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H6 
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00 
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‘i.-iO 
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2.'|0 
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■■■£'• ! 
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00 
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:iU 
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20 
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20 
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c. 
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P- 
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a 
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ft 
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a 
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ft 
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P- 
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it 
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it 
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.'»0 

it 
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6 p. c 
nil. 
nIU 
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nil. 
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[ Aloxaiiilin l'u*'*s Co 

• I Apullu iVi'ss Co. 

•I Hoinlinx 1*1 •■‘■•x (Jo 

I Ditto (Nx'iv)., 

j Cobit),i ProHH Co, 

j East India Pivhs Co 

Kort Prc.'xx Co 

I I'ruiiijx'e Coxviiijeo Pie.ss 

^ il>«iiiiulic I’ru^s Co 

Kunufiieo I’lv.s.s Ci> 

j .MoiK^si| IVc.'*s At (J. (.’o 

! I*rliioo ot Wiiix's Piv-j*. Co 
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■I 
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\ uiiaelipx* Landiim and siiippm;- Co, 
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70 
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hH 
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i 
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1 
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60 
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2,001) , 
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Hank 


J)jf 

l.iijn 

ti' 


ot 

id!l- 


G2 .1 i 5 
42 If U 

.1 •! If) 
(J.5 ft 7*) 
1 i 17 
nominal. 
li ft ;i'» 
HM II 10.5 

(5 ) It (>5 

2 » ft 30 
.J.i 11 40 

:ji If 40 
nominal’ 

5 ,t JO 


I■..l.lk 

A' .<M,I 


' n.ink of Itoiiihay . . 
, Hunk of Chinn . . , , 
' r.omiiay Prcsi.iiMiex’ 
IJ.niibiiv I aivi H, 

' Hrokei.V H.inkiii,; C 

(Vntial Hank 

Eisl India iJanK.. 
Indian iViiinsnl . p 
Hoval H.ink n| Jmli 
Did J ill (III I.l I 


t 'x-M I’AMn'i. 

Hack Hax I'ex iainatinn (V). 

' Homl'ny and H.mi ;al S ,s . 
Victoria Spinning Co 



.iiiii. '(.ft 

1 - 

i 

' 60(1 

1 Tn.' , 

.500 

iis 

7 

Fn. exxI 

1 26 



1 1,'>;)() 

' m O 
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I 


.\nii. '(.7 
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■200 

1 1 
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20.i)''O 
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10 

15 
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J 
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■Jl.o'O 

[ 

1 lo 

71 
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1 1,00.) 

.5.200 ■ 

■2,l')0 . 
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1 S'>2 

.i,.5on j 

2, no ' 

10 



: .5,noo 

.’i.ttdo i 

•2.10:) ' 
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EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 


Dank Dills, at 0 months* sight 

Oe. at 8 month’s sight 

Do. on demand, ditto 

Credit Bills (1st Class) at 6 months' sight 
Doenraentary Bills at e months' sight ... 


Calcitta. 

a. i7 
I J0> 


1 10^ 

1 10I5.1G 


TJU-: FKKK^IriT AIAHKET, 


Cotton 

London. , j Canos 

( Seeils 

! Iron .Nhij.s Coftoii 


Xom.p.toii 


. (61. 
Oil. 
(i.(. 


1 11 .'. 


BANK RATES OP DISCOUNT. 

Per cent. 

Discount on Private BIUs and Notes 7 to 0 

Ditto on Acceptance of Local Banks 7 to 9 

Int on Loans on Soenrity of Govt. Papers c 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Five>and-a-half per cent 118 | 

Five per cent 

Four h half per cent. (Public Works Loan) 

If years' Debenturs Loans los 

10 years* do. do 


CAicrrTA. 


DOMnAT. 


do. 


do.j 


Sis per cent. Mnniclpal Loans 


118} 

to 

lU 

107 

to 

107 

108} 

to 103-10 

lOGi 
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to 

108 
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to 
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100} 

to 
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112} 

to 

113 


10 £ I 17.M. 
tfi £I l.'.s 
. i:ix 10^. 0,1. f(i 4-1) / Jt, 

■ (.’() 1 'is. Od. to .Cl (h, ikl, 

• £2 .5s. 0 , 1 . to £2 JOs. Nouilmii 
"inifnal 

£-5 Gs. 0x1. 


CALCI.^TTA. 

C-J Od 

■ .. £2 X)s. 0,1. lo £J ]“,H. 0.1. 

£1 10,. 0,1 

I'l 12s. Gd. 

„ . , . £1 12m. (id. 

.My rabid in & C„ir bdls 

(.8i‘cds 

( Cotton 

Havre... 

Ovinlnnd . .StcHiiiPrs £l jos. n.1. to 

Llxcrpiiol via Suca C.iiml x;.; 6s'. “ I. 

i btx'ainei (<otiur< • • lis, G ncr bale 

■'« pc-clirat. 

rTnfJI r p* i ^ ^ 4 0 pr-r ion. 

Muuril b lls Ti 10 14 an.l Calcuffn Vo.-t cI.ar,os 

XIIIIUIIIU a amias piT nojiim.ik 

„ , , JIOMIJAV. 

/,*r LivrriWfl - 
Iron sliips, . , 

Wooden ships . . 

For IjOmhn.’— 

Cotl,»n . . r I 

Seeds .. ., ,, ,, *’ “£1 

For Overland Rnutr— 

P. 6t O. Steamer. , ) £3 

B. % B. Steamer..] "£.| 

For Chinas 

Cotton— .Steamer 

Opium— Stcam.T Hong Kong 


..£1 

.£1 


..rrs. 


0 0 111 £1 2 G 


0 (Li 1 17 G 
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JOINT STOCK HANKS. 
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(}. I. P. RAILWAY. 

COTTON AND ORAJN RATES. 

O N AND AFTER THE 1 st NOVEMBER, rovi<sed rates for 

the Carriage of Cotton to Hoiobay, will come Into force. 

Bijeclal reduced ratoK for the coninge of grain over the Great Indian Pdoinsule 
Railway, betw^n Bombay- and J ulibulporc, and the Eawt Indian, and Bcindo Funlaub 
and Deilil, Hallway Stations, will also come Into force on the lit November. 

Full information can be obtained from the iinderaigned. 

HENRY CONDER, 

« , , General Trafno Manager. 

Domljay, Slat October i S7‘'. ® 


TIMBER SALE IN NORTH CANARa! 

OTICE ia hereby given, that the uiK^ermentioned (^aantity 

i-v of Timber, the property of Govemmont, will be nold by public auction in 
D^’Cember 1870 and Jnnimry 1871 at the Ports ol Gungiiu ally, Car war, and Bedasbi' 
gur : - 



Teak ,tK‘at Bouthem. 

Blackwood. 

Jiinglewood. 

Date of sale. 

Logs. 

Candies 

Logs* 

09 

5 

s 

eS 

Lugs. 

jcandles 

Gungawally. . 

2(12 

827 

83 

29 

ft 

r, 

19th Dee. 1870. 

Oarxx ar 

' 2,079 

1 

5,0.39 

ft06 

ft.5H 

221 

49 1! 

.5th Jun. 1871. 

ScduMhighur. . 

- 22.3 

210 

409 

211 

1 

0 

Ditto. 

Total .. 

1 

6,17(i 

9t8 

fl02 

267 

608 



1. The Timber is arronged in lots. - 

2. The bids will bo bv thn lot, and not by the candy, except in the ciho of anch 

lots A3 may, for spcctal rcaaona, l»o sold by the candy . 

3- lutendlng piirchOHcrH are ut lilMu ty to c.xamiiio the lots, ami will rtK;eive 
from the Btorekoopor any lufonnatlon thoy may require ns to the registorod alae 

'*4*!*'^No lda will bo invalid on account of any discrepancy or dLsputeos to the 
contents of nnv log or bit. 

6. —PurchasoiK to pay down 15 percent, of tho sale price on the day of 
sale, ami the balance on or boloio the 1st April 1871. 

0. Interest will be charged at the rate of 12 annas per cent, iicr monsem on all 
purelmse inoaey not paid Ly the ul*ove date, via. l»t April 1871, 

7. No lot Is to lie romoxed till paid for la full. 

8 AHTiiubei tobupuld for uad removed from tUo Depot on or Vjsfore tba 1st 
Aphl 1871, and each log not removed on that date will lio charged Depot rent 
ut the rates Hpcclflcil Udoxv. 

Teak and Dlackwood. 

1. For logs above 3 candles, 4 Annas ix.*r month por log. 

2. For all logs below 3 candlus, 2 Annas a month per log. 

3. Jnnglexvood t>t all scnntllngs, 1 Anna per log per inensom. • 

9. The TlmlKw will ut any tlinu be liable to Imp icmoved by Gox ernment, at the 
risk and cost of the pnrcliascr, tlic cost ot removal, and the amount of Depot rent duo 
being iccovered, If necessaix, by the attacluncnt and bule of the Timlier, or any 
portion tberoof, 

10 All Timber, the price of which Is not paid by t)ic LHh April 1871, will be 
liable to be taken possession of by floveniinont and resold at tbo risk of tlie first 
piirebascr, xxIjomo deposit moiie > xviM be fojfelted, and xvlio xv ill be liable for any 
I0S.S from I'csalo thereof. , , . . , . 

11. Further particulars of Side and rules may bo obtained at the office of the 
I uicerlnl endent of the Timber J)epot, Larxx’ar. 

.iirxiinieiment oi ^ ELPHINSTONE, 


Cutmra, ^,1/ /rur, 1 <t avofter 1870. 


Acting i-'ollector, Cannr.a. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


INDIW ILVIIAVAY D1 LI .Ml I.M S. 

Principal and CJniuMiitu d by the Stm Miy (>1 , Slate fur India in ('’oniieil. 


Priee T‘’'r No R«. 

„ „ Annum 20. 


Debenture 
Capital . 


I Hato 


COMP \NY 


Clnsiiig Privt'-!, 

August 4. 


Closing PrletN, 
August 1 1. 


.C 28 7, 59.5 

ft 

1 Hmnbay. Harnila, ami \ 
('eiuiiil Imlia .. . . ) 

10; 

to 

loft 

881 ,700 


' Dittfi ditto.... 

10.3 

to 

10*. 

100,000 

H 

Ditto diuo.... 

OS 

to 

Joo 

1,292.400 

ft 

East Indian 

li'S 

to 

111 

1,800,300 

5 

i Ditto 

1(IH 

to 

1 11 

3,000,0(H) 

0 

Ditto 1 

09 

to 

101 

1,000,000 


1 Ditto ; 

09 

to 

101 

410,000 

41 

! Ditto 

98 

to 

]00 



5 

Eustciii Heng.il ' 

100 

to 

102 

l,9G8.GO0 

ft 

I Great Indian iVnlnsiila 

100 

to 

101 

1. 074,4.50 ! 

ft 

Ditto ditto..,. 

ICM) 

to 

lo.> 

883,900 i 

44 

1 Jdtto 

9S 

to 

lOo 

17ft,ft00 1 

ft 

' Great Southern of India 

10.1 

to 

10.-, 

100,QOO ; 

4* 

Ditto 

OS 

(0 

100 

42,9(M» ■ 

4j 

Madras 

— 


— 

9 Hi, 000 ' 

ft 

' Ditto 

10: 

to 

10ft 

49!>,80O ' 

• » 

Ditto 

103 

to 

105 

20,000 : 

ii 

Dude & KoldlMiMd (Lml 

K-J 

tu 

101 

180.800 

ft 

1 .Scinde (lii3u:< l'Iotllla)i 

— 



r.ftO,CKM) : 

44 

1 Ditto ; 

08 

to 

100 


' 10-2 

to 

101 

101 

to 

101 

98 

10 

100 

108 

to 

III 

' 108 

to 

111 

99 

to 

101 

' m 

to 

101 

' 98 

to 

il)(. 

100 

to 

102 

1 HMJ 

to 

lfl.1 

1 103 

to 

10 1 

98 

to 

100 

lo.l 

to 

in.ft 

98 

to 

100 

I 0.3 

to 

10.-, 

10.3 

10 

10.5 

102 

to 

101 

98 

to 

l(H» 


(JULD AND SILVLU. Ter (/unce. 

roR’Igu Gold In Burs 17s. fid. 

.«(llver In -Bars (Standard) ft'. Ofid. 

Me Mean Dollars 4«. Jn^'d. to -k*. H'R 


TIIK LXCIIANGF.S. 


Banks D.'awing rates on Calcutta 
Ditto on Bombay 


nt GO days' sight. Is. 10|d. 
U. 10|d. 


The /?♦ I'u ir is <n’w/ free lu all pat fs 0/ Indian on res'eiftt of /?s. 17 paid in «rdi’0/?cr. 

Rates of Advertising. 

per Issu$ Vearftf. , 

I Pago 10 Sft 

6 20 

Catalogue Advert Isements, to be Bowod up with tho Number, aro charged at the 
rate of Hs. 3 por page above four pages, and Rs. 6. when of four pages or less. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Xo. 0, 

The Centenary number of the Cnfcutta Jie»iete wlduh hna jnet appeai'cd, ezhlblta a 
marked iinprovement upon its predecessors for sorre time past. It has not only 
inci'enscd in bulk, but contains a large variety of really able srlicles on subjeota of 
general Interest, European os well as Asiatic.— A'srj/JvAman April, 1870. 

Xo. Cl. 

From our advertisement colunms it wdll be seen that an ovent Important to the 
history of tho CALCUTTA REVIEW has lately occurred. For the firet ttane 
Hinee tlml serial was set on foot a second edition boa been called for. No. Cl. ia 
tbo natablf number, and we hope that every aucceeUing unit In tho century will 
deserve the same popularity. — Pivnerr, September 6,1870. 

Just PuMisl^ed. 

1 HE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

No. 10%, ('Nkw BsniEa). 

CONTENTS:— Indian Legislation sinoe the Mutiny. — The Future Coinage of 
India.— Woman.— The Nicobar Islands . -Serpent Worship.— Topomp^ of tfaa 
Mogul Empire in t e S'xtoenth and heventoenih Centuries.— Ednoatton In Ben- 
gal- — Wahhabis in India, No. 111.— Critloal Notices, dc. ' 

SdnffU Copp, Us. 5; yearip in adranee, Rs. 16; teiOs PotUsps Rs. 17. 

Published by ThoniHa S. Smith, at the ** City Press/* IS, Beutlook Street* CaF 
cutta, and to M had of all Booksellers < 



Kov. i5, 1870. 


THE iNDrAN' EObl^rOMlST. 


riHUECH OF 

V>^ TIGS.— EsTABLIHIil 


ENGLAND ASSUBANCE INSTITU- 

^ — Establihked IB 4 «). ^ 

Empcnvered by spccIbI Act of ParliBnieut 4 & Mc.| C»p. XCII. 

OAriTAli— One Million KterUng. 

M I K AShURANCES of every description grantotl. ^ 

RKTHUNO ritOVIblON combined with Lift AssurHiiCe. 

VllFiK FOLlClEb baaed \\ hUh c«u never altogether lafuto llirough iiuii-pnyment 
of Freniluiu. 

Wo extra charge for HCB-pB88a*c. 

Reduction to European rates without Medical examination. 

Promiiini may be paid annually, half yearly, (tuarterly, or moiitlil>, as desired. 
Pamee and Armenian IIvcn insured. 

For detailed Proapectua, apply to 

RKMINOTUN A Co., Agents. 

BOMBAY, 12th July 187». 


PHCENIX FIRE QFFICE.— ESTABLISHED IN 1782’ 
Unlimited- 

ilie liui>ortancc of this OiiiiipBn.Y‘a traiisAet iuur. with tlia public may lie Jadgod 
from the fact that since its coinmoncrmciit ii lias boeu able to nay £9,000,000 ster- 
ling oa losses under bianred rtski and without u single tall on its proprbtori wlioae 
liability is uullnilted. 

The undersigned are antliorbcd in ii^snc pMlh ivs in llombsy and the Mofoasfl 
at the tarlfl' races of all the old established L'u., whlcii arc us low as tlio natiiro of 
the risks cAn jUBtlf>\ 

The rates on bungalows in the MoTunsII, and rc'iidences, oftlccs and godowns ia 
Elphinatonc Circle have been lately much rcduccil. Purtlculttrs on apj^lcatlon at Uioli 
A^ mey Olllce. 

A. C. JliUCE & Co., 

llombuy, 1870. Al/rab. 



SOUTHERN INSURANCE 
(Limited)- 


COMPANY’ 


BnOlSTSUKD CaPITAI.— 0ms MILLION STSBLINO. 
Paid-up Capital— £100,000 
lloHorve ^nd— £40,000 


rpUE STANDARD LIFE A8.SUKANCE COMPANY,- 

A Katabliahod 1825. 


With whioh ia now united 


The Colonial Life -Assurance Company- 

COLONIAL ANt> FOKKION ASSUBANOKS. 


Ubai> OrncK— MKLBOUllNK. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents, are prepareil to grant Policies by 
Marino liuurunce. _ . 

.1. N. WADI A, SONS & Cu. 
Xo. O, Dora Bazaar Street, Boinbay, l9Ui June, 1899. 


TO ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSUR 

il ANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of 
Parliament. 


Paid up Capital £2 ."jO,o<)') 0 0 

> ire Reserve Fund .£297.1 fiH 10 10 

I'lrc Premium RrscFA c l;i8,M4 l'» 1 

4a.V»8H Ti II 

Total Accumulated FundN 2,898,118 IK 11 

Annual Ineoinc ftoiii Fire, Lift and luvestmeutH .... £80l,8ul J2 9 


Aoents in Bouuay, 

W. NICOL k Co. 


i 


MPORTANT* R EDUCTION IN 

FIUE INSURANCE. 


THE RATES OF 


An \inii1gaiiiatlon IiuviDK been torraed liet ween the STAXIMRl) LIFK A.S?)L'K- 
ANCE COMPANY and llio COLONIAI. LIFE ASsniANCK COMPANY, the 
business ol‘ the United Coiiipunics will liuncut'orth be conducted under the tlllu of 

The Standard Life Assurance Oompanyi 

Till. ANNUAL RF.V'^ENl'K of the .Standard Company In now upwards of 
£C5O,00>). and the Acciiinulu e<l FuikIh amount to upwards of £:i,.M)0,()0i) Mterlhig* 
Thu New Uusinuss transacted dnrliig tlie punt year luuouiited to tliu largo huiii of 
£l,97 >,00i) sterling, the corresponding pmiiiuiUN ainouiiiing to £4‘i,:)97 pur aimum. 

AlOliKRATK J!ATKS cliurged for reNideneu In tliu L'uIoiiIch, India, and other 
pluoen abroad. 

LOCAL lUiVhDS and VGKM'IKS m India, and in nil llio IlritlHh Colonics 
whore overy tm'-lllty will l>o afftrded in the triin>^ii(.liou nt Inisliu-ti.s, uiid where Pro- 
minuma may bu uvclved and tdaims ]iiiul. 

Imiiiedlatu reduction of ITeiniinn on leLiirii to Europe, or utlior teuiporato 
clininte, without Medical CertifU-atu. 

PHOFITc'divlded every five yeui “i. 

Tlw New (’olotiiai and i'oreign J*ro<»]teotus may lie biul mi application at the Chief 
OflicCH of the Cuiii]ainy, or to the .\Kentsat lioniu or abroad. 

WII.I,. riios, JJIDMSON, 

Manager and Actuary, 
h Ur.UNJE tiUKUOlf, 

I'olonial and Foreign Sccrutary. 

UO'IIUI liOAIID. 

IJ. PrulitiN, l'.N(| VV. Sivon, l.sq. 

A. R. Scoble, Lmi. A E. A.sliley, E«q 

AOLM'S A1 fio31IUt. 

Tbo London, AMiatie, uiiU Aniorio'uu (.'oinpmiy, (Jnmitod.) 


Native Lives Insured on equal terms with Europeans. 

ENULlsn ASSURANOE OOMl’ANY HUE AND LU-’E. 

(Jujiltul jC.'>0i),0«0 

Head OtnruH, Palmerston Buildings Bishopsgntc Sti'cet, London, with biuiudius .at 
Llverpo^b MancboNtei, Glasgow, Dublin, Southampton, Uamburg, Antwerp, BrusM'b, 
Rotterdam, Melbounie and Bombay. ^ 

The Life Department. 

Offers the following advantages 
l.--Mo(lerato premiums. 

II —Onu calendar montli's grace allowed for leiicwal. 

111. — Lllicral jinnlsioii for non- forfeit are of PoUrles. 

IV', — Fixed .■uirreiuler value after 9 ye.'ir^. 

V.— Freedom IVom iiiinecessiiry restrictions us to foreign ri’sidence and 
travelling. 

VI." L’liftnuJiUofial reduction to English rates on return of tlic iiHNiirei to 
EiiroiH). 

VIL— Military men holding Ciiil apptuntments reduced to Civilian rulca. 

VIII. per rent, of the profits divided among the a.ssui’ed in tlic participat- 
ing scale. 

1\. "No partnership liability w tiutsoevcr. 

X. -Medical fees and Ntamp.s paid for by the Company unlcs.s tlic aiiiouiU be 

less than Ks. 2,'iOO. • 

XI. Nochargo for aaalgniueDt.s. 

Xll. -Prumpt BcUlemcnt of claiins. 

Fire Department. 

Owing to the Company lieing free from combluatlon, Policies me grantcJ, cover- 
ing property in all parts of the presidency, at hoiiic ‘J.i to ru) jair cent, below the 
rates of other Offices in Bombay. 

Floating Policies ruiiewtd and all reasunaiile clauses of other companies adopted. 
Claims settled promptly. 

For ftarthor lairtlculurs, prosiiectuses &c-, apply to 

t HILL, POLLOCK & Co., 

Sassoon's Buildings, Elplilnstonp Circle, Bombay. Agents. 


T IVEjRFOOL, LONDON h GLOBE INSUKANOE 

J-i COMPANY. 


Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. 


Capital £2.900,000. Accumulated Funds £ 3,30l,00ii 

/hircMifr. //itesfetl FumU. 

Fire rremlums £ ft JU.sic Capital .£ 391,752 


Life Preuiluiiis 2fi0,ou9 Lift Reserve 1 ,873.020 

Interest „ 162,080 ItCNerve Fund ...... „ 971,410 

Undivided I'rollt . . „ 04,823 

£ 1,240 .:»35 £3,30 1,005 


Fire Department. 

Pulidos of Insurance against Fire upon Bwolling Houses and other Buildings, in 
both tbo European and Native parts of tlie Island of Bombay, ai*e issued by the un- 
dersigned on behalf of the Company. 

The rate on pucka-built Bungalows situated out-side the Fort of Bombay or In any 
part of the Bombay Presidency, Is now reduced to (6) six Annas per cent, per annum 

Life Department. 

This Company offcr» the mlvantago of Fixed Bonuses accruing after Avo years 
animal payment of premlnni, mronthfgtmt on mt^Ats. Pollcios are indisputable after 
Avo yean. Claims are payable thirty days after admission. Annuities are granted 
OB very favorable terms. The undersigned will issue rolieiei on btlialf of the 
Cojnpany. * 

Agents In Bombay— RITCHIE, STEUAUT h Co. 

Agents Ui Cttlcutdl-GILLAXUERS, ARBUTUXOT h Co., 


CAKU httOTHERS, 

Civil, Naval, and Military Tailors, and General Outfitters 

17, CHUllCU STUEliT, IKIMUAY. 

40, Ed^an* lloud, 8, OKI Court llouse, 

London. Calcutta. 

THE SYMPATHETIC GRAND SQUARE PIANO-FORTE, 

IS (X)NFiDKNTLY KECOMM ENDED AS POSSESS- 

A INU all the OMHuuliiilH of u FiiHt Rato insti uiiu*iil, in ro^aiil to Tom; and 
TotcH, and in guaiuut4'C(l to witliHtaiid tin* doloiioi.-it ing iniluoricus of tJm 
(JhnutU- of /mint and ot tin* Ttf>j>u t iirially. 

In addition to t ho iionbni-M, and t ho platc.^ and ntavN which oxtend 

horizontally ovor tlio I’ihiio, thoro are iiumoroiH non bolu, w/iioh are driven 
vertically t)uough tho bkwk, and the bolt enda are* ationgly secured midci neath 
tlio inHtruniont. 

Thoatrings an* divulod into two m-tn, nml aic placed obliquely-' ouo act over 
theotlior; by. IhiH couliivum ij llio iknsion or pi li. 4)f the siring ia diatiTliufed 
m oppoaing dlm-t ions ; and tlio value of tliiH arm/igoincnt will 1 m; moro apparent 
wlien It ia blutod, that in tlie S>mpatliotic Uiimd Squaiu the uggiegato pull of 
the wiitja ia ix|uul to a weight of t en tiu>i a.no poomh. 

The importaiici* ot tbia juM-tecl murb* of aoouring crniiioi bi' ovor-rated, and 
can only be judgi'd of bv tho.w who have loaidcd in trojiioiil climates 
All the various intoi lor parts aie securesl w’ilh wiepa wdiore it liaa been possible 
toemploy them. It may bo added under the " aiom. op atuunixo,” that the 
case is of SOLID biauoua.ny. 

The mode in which the sympathetic Grand Pianola strungy 

haa oi'imnutcd tho title by which it ia rluaignated. 

It is obvious tliat each atrintr, when atruck, has its hvmfatiietiu notes put io 
vibration, giving additional fuiimaa and richncaa to the tone. 

The Compass of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

Is ai-.vE.N octavlh, a to a, and conacquentiy all the newest compositions a M 
the ftillest duet aiTungcmcntM, can be peiToimcd on this Inati-umcnt. 

The touch of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

Answers to the most lupid ii'petition, and, fiom its cxtreinu dulioac}’, tho oc* 
conipaniment to a song i‘un 1m.< it'ndered ita eifcclivcly as the paaMagi;s of tho 
brilliant ('oncoilo. 

The exterior of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

la of SOLID HA lion AN V, and Ima met with uii/veiHal /ippiovul, and, although 
made of the moMt aubatantial and aolid nwilci ials, it may claim to be considered 
more oi-namcntal than any otlier .style of (nand Hquare Piano. 

The under surfaixi la formed of u lied of solid wood, by which the Instrument 
is protected fnira tlio ingress of iu.swits and from tbo effects of damp. 

Each S 3 rmpathetic Square is Guaranteed, 

AND IS rUOVrDED WITH 

A ti'liviii/ Paul in;/ Case of Wood, a Paekiny Casa of Zinc Of of 
Tin, and a /utnUsome Pianoforta Cover. 

Price complete, deliverable in Ctilcutla or in Bom buy, 

Iheluding Agency ch.argcfl in Kurope, Car>D F'lvight nnd Jnsuranoc, Customs' 
Duty in India, Ageuey and Ijunding ClmigT '' in India, Unpacking, Examining, 
and Itopacking fbr transit in India 

850 Rupees Cash- 

SOUND Y & Co., Sole Agents— Bombay. 
IIAROIaD & Co., Bole Agcnls—Calcutta. 



THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 
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OROVK PARK SCHOOL, WREXHAM. 

.1 JMtV'E JONES. Ti. tl. PIIEC. 

A TTEN'^I’JUN rcnjiectfully invited to the following facts ' — 

1. The lociilitv oi’ till- Srhonl in I'cinarkaMy healthy. Tho prenilneM 
nre uxfonmvr*, mul flifcil up duo iriraid to the romTort nf the PiipilK. 3 
Every facllilv for /m i oHti'iii im iinoiflorthy flie lurifu ploytrrounil iiiirt ciicket^fleld 
which uiljoin On* i. There u' sufllrunl hturt of well ipmlltted lll:ifiU‘rK, 

incluilhiu a flufeM* 111 AI;i**tei (H. .A. m (•ln'.‘-ienl h'inour-i. Cnnihrid>;«)) aud a roM* 
deni I'^Tonchinnii Ti. At the Kvnmliiiifi'fiiifl of the Cdllege of PiTreptorK and the 
Ox^rd and Camhrid>i:t' L'nivcr^'il l'•a. Piipila fiorn the fU hno] have inken HeitonrB 
in f.e'e»al distinct hruuehes of )vlMe»il,i*ip, e. #/ , Lniin. Firneh, Mathorn&ticB, Book- 
keepiiiK* KiiJ Entfli’*h . d. At five f:\ainlmi4’<in*« bv the Oollrre of iTecvptoru.Cer- 
tilleali'S were awitnied to <iiie-th)id of ill tli^ T’MpIjMin llie S hnnl. 7. At live out 
of .'icven K-MimiimtionH li.v the ( ojicm. ihc ]iikdie>«t jil-uo in !'» ok-koppliijj ^ivori 
to CAiididutoH fi oni IhlR Selicnl. e. Tho IMineipal i.iiiienily omlcu^oui a to fc rm 
ill hh I'uplli ii iiihiily ChrlMliiii cluinu-in. h Tim (Uot is 1 IxtuI. 

Tehmh, which are moderate aiid uieliihiic with lirt.'i ol ''iieve.'jBlul pupils, on 
niipllcfktion. 


2 OF VVTiMAN’S NEW SKIIIES of liidimi llmuly 15ook«. 

rPHE JIANbV ROOK OF ACTS. WV'MAH & CO., Piib- 
X HkIuth. 

•MOW READY JNPO.ST 8v(., CLOTH, INTERI.EAVEJ), 

X" rrien I{i <; < With pontage, Ciixh i.'s. C-H. — Tho lljiiidy llook of Actw. 

JL Hook tor E\enhf'<l.\ . 


TO MEm.'ITANTS AND BUNKERS. 

LONDON DAILY REPORTER. 

MINCIMJ J.ANK AND IIALTIC CA Z MTi:, 

* A 1 IBM' < OALMHK lAJ. I'.M'EK 

ITHTASHEl) 1>AII.Y IN 'II.MK Inlt'IHE lAJlM.Nd MAILS. 

t lONTAlNS fill] iiiid millir-iilic Kcjiorl.M nf tlio biisine.ss 

^ (h*ni) dining tho iliiv in .*11 Ihe llunic oid l''<'i*.ii;ii .M.irl'tt ^ , jilso the 
I'nvjite 'rLlegiaiiih iiii<loih.i' * "iiiii'i leial infoiin.ition of Ih*") .‘idiiig 1I«ai-<j.^iii 
Lomhui, liiv < ip**ol -iii'l .Main Iv' I* i N’ooll'*i pnMii ,tti ' ii in Kiigl ind li -siu-h 
n eoiiiplete Heivii e of Tulcgriplih .iinl olliei (oninurei'l infoi ni it ion and 

f nibliwlinl iiiinieitiiil*-] V .iftii I lie * l*i m- vil Mm m.n K* J il i ’ llie e.n lie*-! l{ejiort 
sMiied of the linHiiu."^ ilono dm mg Mn il.n 
'I'lic rio|*i i*'tois 1 m \ e 1 1 'l * n ( d tin ( oi di d ‘•np)*. 1 1 *1 i ' le uling LkU.*. ( litii.i 
Anstnili.i, .iiid .\niiiJi m linn « i : iml tin' piivde inioj ni.ition deiived liom 
these .s))iiM I vMiMioi III. I n M 1 1 II nil M .( ] \ t < ■ 1 1 n Ml 1 1 in ii \ di e of t In jinblie il i< n 
ill .idditinll to the liU'.ine- i •!..ne m llm iiin ii- Vp.doii M.n'et^i in i <*n.li.ii 
* The lA»nd**n I .lily l.’( jM.i (. I ' iin'oie i '>< ffivlmCil ul I j'H'ip.n iutt.lli^'« m e 
j’eeelve*! Ii*'Im lioiii ♦'» le to ni I I'l- ooi I*y I\ Ii -i iplj ‘iinl tin v.dn* •*! it** 
Wiivket Repoi Is eoii'-ul Ill 1 1 ' il ml In nl n it \ .ind 1 (‘i*i lei I nen-^, as lho;» 

arc HH]tplie<l t'V Inai-"- <i iln liigdii'.l 1 indiiig in i .leh di j m lincnt of lmHlne''s. 

St t;.-^( lUI'TlnN ij V ri l{ V> M’M 
fJXi Inslie m i'll li.gt ) piiihle in,nli,iin< 

UuUliltaiiei ' t'j be im.ik' Mil* noli Iln Oiiciilnl 1 ) mh t oi pi ralioii P* 


IPHE 


HANDY BOOK OF ACTS, contains The Muni- 

A clpal Acti —The Police Acts.— Registration Acts.— Divorce Act.-'IncoiBe Tax 
Act^.Htainp Act,— Tlie Handy Book of Acts, has a Copious Index* and is edited 
is ^ited by J. V. Woodman, Esq., a. l. -Wyman & Co., Publishers, Hare Street, 
Calcutta. ’ 


KEVEREND H. SELLS receives private pupils 

X at liampicn Court, Mu8.scorie, to prepare them for the Public Schools at home, 
or for Examinations in India. 


T)AVJDGE brothers, LATE, S.H. CLARKE & Co., 

^ Wcean Mecr, Simla, Muireeund PcNhawur, Civil and 

Mil Italy Tailors, Outllttors, Drupi'rs, Wine and Spirit Merchants, Importers of 
presem d provisions and Oilman's Stores. 

ALLIANCE BRITISH & FOREIGN LIFE AND 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY.* 

astabiuiiea imz%. 

CHIeFoFPICE ; 

ituitholonicw Lane, Bank, Londen, E. C. 

BOARD or DIRECTION. 
riiESjiDBST— Mr Moses Montf flora, Burt.,F. R. S. 

DIRECTORS. 

James Alcxundvr, Esq. (Alexander lletclicr ft Co.) 

t’hurlis (ivorge Bdruetr, Esq., (Barnett, Hnare,nanbury, and Lloyd.) 

G'corgc ih nry Barnet r, Esq. Cilyiiijitnn Park, 
ilaines I lt*ri her, K^q (Ah'Miiider Fletcher ft Co.) 

NNillluni lilaiktoiie, Esq. (Thonison, Bnnar ft Co.) 

Right lion. iirorKC .Touchtiu Goseben, M. P. 

Saimul Gurney E»q. 

.liinir.s IIHiiii*, r.sq., (Dirretor of the rrovincial Bank of Ireland ) 
sii Curtis Mir..n(hi Lam pson, Bart. 

SiiTupmn LiU'iis, Esq i Liiciib, MichoIIs ft Co.) 

Idliot MaciiNghteii, Esq. (Member of the Indian Council.) 

Ihomas MustMmun,Lsq. (Olreclor of tho Batik of England.) 

.lusrjih Mayer M-.nttflore (hlprelor of the ProvIneJul Bank of Ireland.) 

Sir Anthony Du RothsPhihl, Bart, New Court, 
li-ir* 11 Lionel Nutlisii Dc Rnthsch'hl, M. P. 

'Jhi'iiius Charles bmlth, Esq Oxford Square, Hyde Park . 

AUDITORS. 

Lord Rlchui'd Gros\enor, M. P. 

Huffli Colin Smi<h| Esq. 

Richard Iluare, Esq. 

rire Risks 

<•1 an eligible clunai ler mo ucci ptod at minimum current retes. 

Xilfe Repartmeiit. 

L he non-pHrlicipatinff rates of premium for European lives rcsideni: in India have 
luiii very mutiiiaily reducof^, and the iindermcn toned Agents are authorial to 
decide upon Pruposala submitted ; to l.sMue l^oliclea, and to settle claims. 

The LUe R* serva Fund is over 

NINKTV-FOUB LACS OF RUPEES 


.FAMES (IKKD.sd.N, 

'* I I'li'lt'ii D uh l\* iidili i’* Olh« i , 

I'U'jili.ill Micvl. I.l•llll^.•ll, 

'ruviliiiiii ill 1 1 'liin.ii III < l<> b*' .Ill'll.-^ 


GKOlUiK \V. WHEATLEY it Co., 


(Mliich h iircHpectlvn of and in ad litinn to ibc paid up capital ami tho Flrt' RcseiTO 
I und), being ahniit ;j0 per cent, of tlie sum asaured imdcr the Cuuipany\s Life Poli- 
cies, and l>c5uh's tins there In the ffuarontco of a subscribed Capital of not less th'an 

FIVE ClIORKS OF RUPEES, 

coupled M'lih the pei^oimi icsponsibilltv of a numerous body of wealthy IToprietors, 

I 01 detailed I'rospectuscs, Fernis of PropoMl, ftc. apply to 

UEMINCJTON & Co., 

Agents fur the Presidency of Bombay. 


AKAiy, 


TILWSl'f AND ( 1 TliA I. A( KN'ii^. 


I* 


1 i« t \ IM • > 

1 J*M|| 1 AV . 


( 

( 


1 "li 5 D iih iilvill M. 

.'.UhgrnfM \V 

l''» ■Sdsiiiou’n lluihiuip'.. 


AOCMTS inr AZ.1. FikRTS OF THC GX.OSIS. 


T JIE MADRAS EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 

(i SuecoBsor to Madi-as Laudable Society, EetabliBhed in 1829. 

Regulnicd by Act Xo. li ol* isOH, of the Legislative Council of Fort Saint George, 
lltad Ofllce in Madras und no Branehee. 


Army Beparttticnt. Milil.-nv, l iguiuM.iL ami liuhut»i of ull kimls 
- liioiuidh .tiul ir(*it"JiiU'ull3 exetiitiil. * 

Banktoi: Aopartmont. - I’.iv, Allow. (IUI-, uml divuh mis ebawu, (Iiiil R(- 
iiiittiiiuvs iiiid jnvf'.lii'i Ills «irnt((l iij'oii favoiitblo 
t*iiii‘. lull 1 * ..1 .illovrd on ( niu'iit iis uell us 
Fixed DfioMt nuoutil'. 


Boaid of Direotois. 


The lion. ^V. Ji. Auhuiiinot, (Aibvithnoi & Co.) 

M . .Srgi I, Lsq (Binny ft Co.) 

II. (i. pniciMHo, I'sg (Gov t. Solicitor.) 

'I he llqn. A. J*. Biiow.n f Parry ft Co.) 

R. G. WxLKLii. Lsq (C- shand ft Co.) 


Oaneral Department.* iu<hMb.ini good.^ oi rv.iv d* ..oiij.iinn oxicutvil. 

'1 ho bomb \ Agemv iulI- i t.ilvt s l»*cil iiulciitN ui 
,tll kind', and I’wniti s ihioiiL'li llio J.omlon lluu..<o 
nil uivli'i s tor ICiji o, I'iiii ol Ann" ii'.tji good**. 

A*, n i./ rf^ '•/>, ><l./ . ,,/ < 

ibff insfriit ftfun bi in;f mmU- nil' vnl upf'it • fi'w /"./ i/n* mitum ii> ! 

ihtrmlM to (H''/o*a tti>Uinit» '<• i<(. 

Transit Department, 'fm (icon Pvan rs Fm m uiuhitukes tho for 
VMiidiOL'' ol goods and I'liiiols bv fhn qiiiikist, saf- 
(st, iiiMl iiio..t 1 1 onoiiiinil iouIls tlnuugliout ludiii, 
F.uroi o and I ho World. 


Okoik.e W. Win X 1 
ing ftnuM : - 
MiUumh {Piifinr ) .... 

(ftnerat Mnuer 

Jiabfulmhct It 

JJatfltcare 

Jnk Prtntiiiff 

./c’lf t //iTj/ 

f.iiuijis, punka/i^, 

/H/io^nipfo* f'l t in <. . . 

Afarfllt t'/qfiiiro 

Marhine vy Stnr Mills ,i 



Printiny Pri-asrs 



Hi trinf/ Mttvh iiuf.. . . 

Shoe Thread 

inifcArs 

Wines 


GPDCXAD AQXBCXES. 

j.j V (\». , .iio Hole Agi'iils ill W*. >(i*j 1 ) Iiiili.i fur the iullovv'- 

A)*loi r ft Xb< Moi r, I niitinghuin 

Sami,. W*ims vm ft I o l.i>ii(iou. 

1). XT* iioL.soN *lV Co i.<)Tidoil. 

ILvvJiiJoxhs I'lUiinighaiii. 

FiiAi KiiLf. *!c J'ovVAi.ns London. 

Hakim^on ft Co l.*'ialoii ft liuiuin^luiju. 

F.\ H V I ' A ' ft D A \ j' V . London. 

MjM'Ui ft Hi*v London. 

Mai M «v At \».ni*NAi.i» Ma( i.iiKnou 

Jai . .'X ft W \IM>s Lolld.ill 

Ha SI.. Woj:.'.sAvi ft Co Loinluii. 

Aim MoiiALi liondon. 

ft ton' T.ondon. 

V. ft .1. Fo.i.ism London. 

J. AVi ir. London. 

VT.LATiit' i;nk ft: Co I^iudou. 

Dknt ft C'n Ijondon. 

Tjov'rNTii M. Hni.jii hiankloit. 

iSi'ANDiiiooj ftTia.Mj London. 


Rideet purtielH of AVutoho.*', Jewdliiv, fti; 
of ehoiro Wnu*M, Printing ITc-s^C', uud Ink*- 
&e., ajcdail) expected. 


Bombay, Rt Auaii- 1 laro. 


, uir now oil hiiiid. ConMigiimi ut 
Printing Pupc-r, Hewing Miieliinea, 

J. I.. MADDEN 

Afr*>iu. 


ACTTNU MEDICAL EXAMINER.— W. H. Haruj.s, Ksq., m. d. 
iSKCUKTARlES AND TREASURERS.— Meiswivs. AiiBUTiiKor & Cu 

The t'hii/ eharoefttistics of this Sui'ivty aie 
Mutual Assurance. 

1' •licit.’) tor n term of years issued at reduced rates, w ihout participation in 
Sniplimcs. 

rremiums psyable lialf vearly, on lal January and 1st July. ^ 

Cfuu/iM ftuid immediately (tfter satisfartory proof of death. Auiiouiicouient Of death 
in the lon iMint (fporyc (huette, suillcieni lu the cssc Of the momhors of the Civil 
au'l MilliHry Services. 

Medical fees paid by tho Society on all proposals. 

PollcUs ihsueil fioe of charge fur btainp Duty. 

Assurauts may rv*ihle lu auv part of tho Wurld, so long as they continue to pay 
the (irigiiiHl rate of Ih'eMliim stipulated fif their Policies. 

Tills Society being founded nii tiic sound principle of Mutual Assurance, divides 
«dl ir.H .SorpliiseH, nr so much thereof us the Dh'octors deem expedient, amongst the 
McmlM>rrt, or Idle I'obcy iloUlers, hy deductions D'oin Premiums, and dues not work 
for (lie benetli of u lepsrntc Proprietary body. 

The .Membi'rs of the .Society coiislirt of all persons who hold Policies of Assurance 
upon iiK'ir own lives, or upon the lives of others, for the duration of life. 

I'lie Directors must be residents at Madras, and are ckcteil by tho Members. 

Till’ .^*Kiety‘s funds can be Invested only In Becnritles of the GuTfirninent of India, 
or In becuiitles, the Interest of which Is guaranteed by tho Government of India, or 
by the Swretar>’ of State f-'i* India In Council. 

.Ml Iiivcstmeuts are wade in tho joint names of three of the Directors. 

Annual General Meetings of the Alcmbers aia held at Madras, not later than tho 
la.it day of tho month of >laich in every year. 

An Annual Audit Is made of the accounts of tho Soolety, and tho reports of the 
Auditors nubmitted at tho Annual Qoocral Meetings. 

(Biimiiiennfal valuations, made hy a London Actuary, of all tho AsMta and 
Liabilities. The next valuation will be made as from Hist December 1870. Pre- 
ujiia j>aid OH fhfhi'iei for the whole term o/ Ufe €lur1ng any portion of the period qf 
file yfttis imnieitUttely preceding that date, \tUl m title the Holders of such i^teles to 
jMirtirijHite in the sutplns of the Society dun aecertalned to be existing^ by rateabU de- 
diictmn from Premiums thereafter becoming p^nhle for theoMuing Quinquennium, 
llic returns inuilc to tliu Policy HoldtM from the fonnatlon of the Society In 
January, 184'J, up to June, 18GP, Inclusive, (in addition to tlw accumulation of a 
coiividoralile Rescive), have avoraged 47 per cent, upon tlie Premlnma paid half-yonrly. 
1 or further ptirtlculars, forms of proposal, fto , apply to 

ARBUTHNOT & 00.. 

Madras, January 187". SKretaxlei tnd Treasurers. 



Nov. 15, 1870. 


THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


NOW KEADY 

THE HAMOY-BOOK 

Ol' TUK 

W A R. 

Bvimj tt cotiij>li.(e O'link to the iiii/ioi-lniit iraitD iiow hikiiuj 
jAoce Oil the Coiitiiifiit, 

WITH A SKELETON HAP, 


A SKETCH OF THF '• MITUAILLEUSE ” IN FULL 
WOKKINCl OUDER. 


fONTKXT.s ■ 


1 — DcclHVutioii of Wiu'— I’ ioulIi Ml- i 
in! 9 ti,y’H ijotu I 

2. — KecepfciuiLftf the Mini.sicMs nl St 

Cloud— Adili ess by the Empevor | 

3. — 'ilic opoii'i of the rrus»inij I’ur- ! 

haiiient. | 

■Jf.— The Kiuk’s Speech. 

5 . — KuKl'Uiil'n Neiitnility. 

6 — The hVoiieb inid I’aissi.ri Annies j 

7 — 'I he Fr uch »«nd Ih iissiun Niivics. 
8.— The Fi ouch Cuiiiuia*.dei ». 


>. — Tlio PiU‘'iiiiui Ojimiumder'' 

I.— Material Resources il the Coiuba- 
tauts- 

.—The Needle tJiin. 

1. — The rhaKscjioti Gnu. 

I.— The “ Mitrailleuse.’* 

War Expenditure. 

1.— Brief deHcriptioii of the viuiiairt 
•H'ahlics lueiiliuiicd duilii^ the 
War. 

I.— Te'i itraphle History of the War 
up U) d4ite. 


van K ONE nupEE. 

Postago paifl, Ha. 1-1. 

MKSSUS. \V\MAN ii I'o., DL’DEISJlJiKS. HA U LSTR K ET 

CALcLTTA. 

D, S. KEMP Sc Co. 

PH.VKMAL'KUTIC \L CIIHM LSTS, liOMHAY. 

fJiilttfj/tshtifj Jt'n^funj 18dS. 

A ttention is coHiiuud Inisiuyss .striotly comiL“ctr<l 

with that of nu,/ lh'ti>hnt<ft , huiI by incaiiH «>t 

our eomu'Cti-)ii w iLli eiumeiit 1 oieiwu ;inil I ul.IihIi iii.inut.icliut'J u ainl haportci s, we 
I laliii to Ih: !ilile to Mipply Drugs uud CIi'miiujI rrepnatiunij oi Liie llrst qu.i’ity at the 
lowest remuuernii\ (• prices. 

\Vv are llic Sole liiiportei « of the n k biatcd 

Oo;\ Powder, 

a iiifilirlne wliuHc cxtraoruiiuir) curalnc powcis in r.ira^hn. Ihu:^\s orui is imowne'l 
tliiouglioLit the Turiul /one. 

Our well-known propurailon 

l^iquor CbiretHnae, 

has huon 'M itUMi fH' by mcilLiil aulhoriticH us a Tonic lunl Fi-hrifiigo of n.uuukahlo 
jiower It IS the only prcparullou extant winch produces thepreci.so theiapentic 
etfects of the hcrhc.hlrctld ; being u soluLioii ot Us acli\c piiiiciple ('hlrettiii.e 
,Iii -Muscular doblllty U h imapproached by any otli<-r roiiicdy 

Me arc Sole Agents in liKliib for the Puluiit ExlriuL for prepaiing 

Xiioblff’s Milk, 

By the London Infuiits’ rood Society 

A preparation which, .siiieo IM Introduclioii irilo tJiH counuy, Inis, .uc osmuxU 
by ji.irents, saved niiiiiy infant lives. 

Medicine Cbests 

nrc the olijcct^ of our uni’i'iiiitline aftontion. Having ^ely larf;** expeiionn* ot the 
wants of lesidents in Iiidi.i, we bidieve we eaii meet a gi cater ^ ai loty ul reipilreinents 
in this respect than un> oflier house .\ new editiou of Ksinjis Modi<iiio t'hcst 
Coinpunioii is now in pr(.i»a ration. 

rre|>aiations wliich lia\e obtained celcbiity, ,ind aie 
picparcd only by us 

Ulohlg's Niilrltnc Kxtracl l.iipiiil. | ikpiatoilal Halt Doinh 

Jlos Aipnins for I’rickly Heat. | ( tiok'i' i and Diiffrlniu Mivliiii' 

Tonic Rofieslier. 1 c\ei- Mivtnie and IVvt-r diop^ 

Aromatic Dlatlllute for claret cup. roriobouitlvo Drops. 

— 8 Mill and otiicr Acnitcd Water fii all llieii uiodliicntloiis, lo powerful iime.hiueiw . 


Waterproof Clothing 


A'.'.’ f tuihi < L I'lf^ 


V. HARLEY & 


Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

lltciVLATioW Size. 

r. HARLEY A »'c.. 

Patent Improved Tarpaulins 

OF SlXJSa AUVA r.S /.V .'iTOCK. 

F, HARLEY .L ('o. 

Improved Patent Tarpaulins, 

P REPARED ON ENGLISH CANVA.S ONLY ; giiarantt'ud 

l'i*ec from AdhesiieiicsM cither in Sun ur JUin; finished e.\pi'eMl> ior iinc in hot 
climates; no Tarred mutter is uacd In our cuinjiosition, vihicli ia perfectly pliniile 
and free of nil spniitaneouHly conibiiNtiblo matter. Our tarpanims witli oniiiiary 
usage will last for years. The Arsenal Fort William, has testcl and found them all 
that wc describe, and in addition Proof ugoiiist Damp and whitu Ants. 

As.Horted sill's alwav sin &itock. 

All Turpaullna maae by us are branded. 

F. HARLEY ft Co., Makers, C.ik-ntta. 

F. BAR1.BV A. Co„ 

OIL, COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MEBCHANTS, 

IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHE.S, CAN- 
VAS, &c., Ac., 

I0.l,Z.oR It i:ui\ op^jutLfv Ihi' old Snifor.s' //omcy ('tflmtUv. 

R.^lLkOAD AND 3TEAM NAVIl^ATICN tJI ORUU. 


rdinburgh Family Botel, RIVER VIEW, SIMLA 

■Li ricusanUy niluulcd in tlm most central piut of the .-tUtiou, near tJie Chui-o 
.iiiJ Mall, and within oa'»3 distance of thoLibiuvy, I'lub, and A**.‘<i‘mbly Room 
and entirely removed ftoin the Ua/iiar. 

The Ihxnvrietor solieita luilrunagv, ami begs to ar^suic Ihosc who may onmigo 
aoeouiiiuxUtiim at till-* 4'NtabUshmeut, tluit they will tlnd no clfoit Mpuivd Wnich 
can eondiicx' to heir eoiufoit. 

UcMiiiiM avHilahle foi Piivalo Families by the ne.ison, month, or day. Karly 
upiilieMtiuu iiuce''.saiy. Addles-^. 

I'llE rilUl'KIETOIt, 
Edtuhuiph Family Hotel, Simla. 
Siiida, If 1st Jnniiarv 187(\ , 

IlORMl\SJEE SOItiVBJ EIC, 

(tjolo aueeoiaoi tu i heshon and Wooilluill, (which 1 inii Is ii iw' under lAquIdatlon.) 
foii semy/yf! EMUJmi a7;i»>7m/’aa’.5 .isn ;*/.A7D/>/r.i/,.Y, 

Wow and other Books. 

The Intel ior nf Ihe lliiith, In II. !’• .Mttlrl IN- 3 o 

Fuul tiosxleit'a Coufesskwis in Love, Law , and the C‘i\ II Sendee, by t' l.“\er .. 0 IJ 

lluniial and other Tumour'i, by U. Ilolthoiise 4 I 

1 huid. Field, aiuM oicst, liy U. ituoper .*l 1 

Dut ot tho liing, or Scenes of Spoiling Idfu 0 li 

Keeton's Itiddle llook U I.! 

I'g>)>l, India, uiiil the ColoiiicN, by >V F. N’. Fit/ger.ild .1 d 

l’rliniti\e Man, by L, Fi(|iiler 7 H 

l-.xenlng Atnuseinenl 1 IJ 

Spor.-hcH oil (Junslioiis of I’libllc Tolliv , by If. Colwlin, ■> \ lii | 

A lluiidbo' k to the Knowledge of the l.nglhh tiovii imiewi and (ktiiatllution . , 0 |‘J 

Kiiqulre within upon rxervthiiig, new and ciil.uged eiluiou -j 4 

Handbook of pract leal I'clegruphy. b> K S. CnlIi,U(ov oaiiion, DTO 8 1 

riiiirch Services (with lI>ninH Ancient and .Modem uUached), liaud.somely 
hound III i\oiy, \(d\et, and inoriH't o. 

riiotographs ol the Suez. Ouuil, Egypt and the Nile, hi illlUiciit Miiiellc'. (will 
nmke tt liaiidNumo l‘ui tijli 1 for the di.iwiivi-roonn, ouch 1 


Vii, Meailoxv ,‘'t|‘cct. 


lIORML'SJ'iK SOItAIOKK. 


jllRS. lilRCH'S Sl'irooi., WomlLiui 

•4'L tat., -A frw Mir'iiU'ifrt tor JJ.Hti(li*r 


l.inlgt', Nyiiec 


MU) MERCHANTS, /JANKEIfS. Uic tJic I’.il.li.: 

L Tile Handy Uook ol Acts, will be iuund iiivahifible, as a Heady Reference 


Rook 

Caleiitfa, JiiUiiaiv t.s7(k 


WY-M \\ \ Co., rublihlier^. 


MESSILS. NICHOLS am. (■CUTIS. 
piIOrOORAPlIElLS and ARTISTS’ (^OLOUR.U EN 

J- Mcmsi 4 V s M(.‘Wso| M.idra-. with (hi k rcut U'l'IiHoiu now tomprbe 

tile following. l.iKcii 011 V* in 10 IMalc- . 

riL'c I Ifs eu'-’li or i'l lf« p'jr doM'n minioinitcl. 


I iic CnilieUi.d, 

The I'iei 

('•oM-inmeni IIuunl 
M iimu Statue. 

Neil Statue. 

Club. 

Napier Ihidge 
KiulgetNixta and ’I’l'p Refit" 
\'epoi> Chiiiuh 
Fa teheiipp ill’s Hal). 

Moss Iloii'C Tori 
Doxcrnmeni DflUc, I to t. 
The Flag s tali, I’ort 
Indian Well uiul 1 uJlage. 


I'lie Sm 

.Moiiui 1 : 0 , 1 'l ( 2 \ iew s, 
llo\ ii))ooriiiii Siiiiioii 
Mtxaish loiulis 
Tne Light II 'Use. 

M( iiioniil Hall 
SI Niidicw's I IiuilIi 
'1(K0 1‘ Il ^b>‘ <|ue 
I’.iit.isard) I’agud.i. 
t'di oaiuu J’alms 
Dm-. 

I’lillMXI i ,, 

Viek.i. 

CatHiiairan 


Fanorainas of (he Death, the iort and Black 'i'<o' i), and a nitinlier of utlier siibjcet 
not speeifli'd Also \'iews of Dotae.miuud and all the other st.itioiiiy of the Neiigh er 
lies, Uaiip.iiloje, Seven I'agodas, liriipntlx, fomev fi am, M \ sore, the I’lilney Jlllli 
TaiiJ^e, .Madtiia, ftc. 


TaiiJ^e, .Madtiia, ftc, 

rii ‘U'giaplH lllusti.itixo of n.iiive eli.ii.ieicr iii Miidia",also iMinucse, Nlcobarians, 
.tiulainanese i^e 

Di laileil (Catalogues ol all the aboxe m.ty !"• had i.n npplieuhuu. 

Castoiuers tesiding in jiiiv i^'irl of indi-i who liixeuot nii up]Ma'Diiiit\ of Heleciing 
\iews foi themselves may rely udou .>ies!!is N and To. stilling the most inteivstlng, 
when the seleetmn \* enlni'^ted to tliem. 

Madr.i", \pill Ih7o. 

JOSEiMI (}1 L LOTT’S 

CKi.EliUzVTKD 

PENS 

,S(JLI) 

HV ALL DEALKKS, T’lIROr^GIloi T TnE WOlU.D. 

JUD&MENTS 

AF tho (Colitis of nun^al, Miuli.i;^, jiibi liuiubay ; tluJ 

V./ Latest • Judgmeiil" of U. M *'-. I'uxi C uuv. J , Netes of L’nglhli Cases; 
LottiUiig Articles; CoiicEpondence, \.c. <S:e 

Hfhi* ” Xu /tains fom -/mud m ntuKiii/ .M’l-Mi' and ///.■ iiunli /mi 
riififitnif/n '^atn^actorn (o nH n/ttj su^u t tin ht 0t>. M'l fi'f • dn ’ — [Madtas Jlutf, Juhj 

VOt/i 180'J.l 


m nmK ni'/ >' ri- M 1 ' 
t tin f(} the M'tdt <t > Jn 


and ///.' iiAu/l /mi 
'—[M>t</fas JJat/, Ja/t/ 


\N'NI;AI. birn.S’fltM'TDi s' 

To 111.: MADRAS .lURlS'r LS. -JO. 

To tlie HKVKNU:: Klit-HS TEH (do) lO. 

Tiikeii o/wti the Siib-^cription to either joiirii il inu‘'l lie fm /at/cr mont/ts. 

If 110 111 I'UiiLic.v'i IONS lire taken, a halt \euLh .sllU^el ipi mu at Its. 1 and a tiuar- 
tcrly .siihscriptlon at Rs. H, is allowed, a jiaid in advanle at t!io 

time of ukdlkixj the Join iiuls. 

AfiEM’S. 

THACKIOli SPINK A Co., C'iilcutU. 

'IHACKEK VINlNtJI .Sc Co., HoiiiLay. 

CALK LI FOSTER, FoS’J’Eu PiiLb.'^-, Madran. 

" ’I ho r. C. .rudgmeiil, in the .Januiiry “Jut mt " iS7.l w.ts only opo uiontli old. 

SUIT rzBis orrzes. 

K>l AIII.IMII-D I71h. 

Pouch. 8 opent.lon WAIMHIorsi S and SUOrs, .MEi;''ll ANDI8K, DWELL- 
NU8, llurSLilOl 1> II iINITl RI', and ulh. 1 InsuiaMe pinpcrly. lu Uombay and 
tlic Mefurnl at t uncut iiile by TLl L, tA'rl^LLi', ft I'o., Agcut'.<. 
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HABMOiriUMS 

of every kind* 

From Rh. 100 to Rh. 860 each. 

IlliiatitfleJ CatiilofniCH on application. ^ . 

HOUNDY & Co., Bombay. 

HAROLD & Co., Culctitta, 


OBAMPiiOXVlI. 

IJKyUl KLASEREl’S 

“OftAND VIN SEC.'* 

First rx pi oiw ion ofllicbc^t Oiii|h*h, f'lomany iidnlUTalion, Rich, vinous, 

but of di^y flttvoi, and nnHuiT>nHK.d lor healthy and invigoiating quality. 

One case contHining oiu* do/ni qiiaits Ra. 4ft 

One caac contuiuing tw** do/eii pints.. « 40 

HOUND Y & Co., Boralmy. 
ARLINGTON & Co., Calcutta. 

ilRNRI KLASERErS 
La Prmces.se ’’ ( 'hainptujuc^ 

As si'pi'i.iKL) TO Her Hioiiness tuk 1 ‘rixc ess of AVaj,i*:.s 

The above highly cAtfviuod and delioatelj-fluvoml Wine is /so the 

Champagne inont suitubte tor LadioH in Didiii, and it is ot pm-c Giaiic-Wino cx- 
traotion, and ia ot‘ exvillent qualit) . 

One cam' eontaiiiing fine do/en qu.iitN . . . . . . R-- ft'> 

One caMM'ontuiniiig two doxeii pint'* • „ ft'* 

To save all nnnef‘i‘r*.'*ar> coueHiionflencf', it may he .'•taied (hat the teniis akk 
J uTMK'TLV mil f AHii. Tlieie run he no reastm .iiwt and hoiioimihlo l>ay- 
iJiaHterN alionld I>« iiinhh'd tu iuhIvl' npiortla. di‘tuidt of those who will not or 
cannot pay, or wlm mniirc indetiuit** fiedit. 

HOVIvDV & Co .. . ..noiiihay. 

ARLINtJTON & C.i Calrutfa. 

ApfKiintrd Agents for the Nule of the noted Ihaiidu"*, Cliainpagnf'H, Claiel and 
other Wines of HENRI KLAHEREI. 


HEXUI KI.ASEllKl'S (iJlAl’K WINE COCNAC. 

Warranted the Pnie and Luadnlteiated TiodiKt 

(•I- I IIK 

assT ORApa-wzaa. 


(OifNAC DISTRICTS IN rilANCi: 

All the li R.VITJ- WTNE RIIANDIES laie ennineratf'd me wan anted to have 
f*eii boltlffl .it Co^iiae; llie (haiiee of adulteiation hv London, Liveipool, oi 
^Maagow bottling, and the i>osRihiIi(j ot .t niixline with Ilaiuhurg, oi Jlollund 
alcoholic ahoiniiuitions, ;ire th('ut>> avoided The iinpoituneo of having tho 
ttnys'-wine lhandii's bottled at Cognac eminot he over-iated. 

Many kindN of spirits, distillefl limn eaiiots, pulutoes, lieetiool, damaged inalt, 
iiri<, the n'siduiiiii of apples andpiarx, (after the cidei oi’ix'iiy lias heeli diawn 
otf,} and various otla-i flistillation'- mixed uilh tlie naits of ('alaiuus Aromutif 
and sundry ehemieal ttavoni mgs, .ne sold iiiidi'i the name ot Ihaiid}, and are 
every any injurious to tlie uiioih'iuhng eoiisuiner. 

The I’lihlie ot India are leeomineilded to aflluie to well-kn<i\\n celelmitcd 
Fieneh hramls, nliiih l un h«' gn.ii anteed a-' funiishiiig 

rr It I ; <■ It Al’E-W I N r. HRAMiY, without any eiiaiiee ot people IsMUg half- 
poisoned 1 vile i‘o]ii|iound<' iNiH'i i.'itlv mad*' up to deceive the jiujfhaKer and to 
seeuif largi! and extol tiouale piolil s. 

The iiiKU'isigiK'd euii, tor eu.sli oid,v , .su|>)«l\ the Ifillovving eelehiated Ihaiidies 
at (lie moderate lati's quoted, and an* piepaied to voiieh (hat (hr*} all uif* of 

rVRE GRArE-WlNK EXl RAC'i’lON, and pci I* etly live from any e.xliane- 
ou-s udditiuus whatever. 


IJKST HRAVKAWSi: BKANDJKS. 

(>\'ai{|i \> N O Cot.Nvf iJorrr.i.i'-'i 

KLASEREPS (,RAI*E-Wr\K RRANHY (I'lne (dgmie, laV doz. Rs ‘22. 

KLASEREI’S (.RAJ’E-A\ l.VK LtltAXDY (Rule “In vino- 
vorilas” Hi and) ... ,, ,, '22. 

KLASERERS r.RAl'E-WlNK BRANDY (Vicux CogiuuO „ „ ,'M!. 

An exeejitional piudiiet Oiigiually of the highf".t ll.'ivoni and ehaiaelci , it.s 
cttivful pieseivalion in hulk foi eighteen je.irs has giadinn} iiiijiarted to it a 
lone and softness whieh lender it a siipeih Rrand} . Koi an Invalid, or for any 
highly organised nMate demanding gi eat delieue} ol flavoui as well as wholc- 
Bomo stimulant, tiiis brandy cannot Im* e(|iialled 

KLAHEREl’H RRBY-RROWN DR A RE-WINE RR.VNDY 
(an cxm'dingly neh, soft flavour . . Iiei do/. Rs. 27. 

KLABEREI’S FLASK DRARE-WTNE URANDY m 2i half 
bottles, oaeh with patent '•toiqior (foi 'rravelleis, Hhlkau'e, 
tho Field, Bourdship, A:e. &:r j th is will be found to be Vei-} 

useful ... . M 27 

SOUNl»Y A Co., Romhii}. 
AUIANDTON & Co, Calcutta. 


ftUIE 

X pftsi 


ICE- 

THE NEWIA j.MRKDVEI) ICE Al A K I ND MAt DINE 

PKJNUrPI.E JN PIJVSIOS “tluit any inattor 

JL passing from its Iiipiid to it.s aei ifoiiii state, has the pow’er ot suhlnieting 
thy heat fioin surrouiuliiig hodic.'-,’’ is in this machine so admiiahl} hi ought into 
piuetiec, that an intense cold, m.in\ degiees lx?loviv’ the freezing point of 
Fahrenheit, is produeetl in the block of Ice made hy this improved AppHralus. 
Th© only exis'iMH.* iiii'iiiied in each o]x.‘ia(ion is about half an anua lor fuel, 
wood-chaicoal Is'ing picferable. 

Small Hiw to make about Ihs. of lee at cneh o\ieiaticiu Rs i.'io. 

Large Size to make about 6 lbs. ol lee at eiudi operation 

The fullest iiist I ui-tioiiH aie given w'llh eiieli Apiaivatus, uud dewriptions are 
OTWurdcd on applieation. 

SURXDY Co., Bombay, 

AM* AI.SO 

ARTANtiTtiX Co.. CHleiitla, 

have eBtublinhod Mctdianical AVoiks expressly lor the juiriKiNe ol repaiiing ami 
IX!flmng«»»C W.l' M M-IlIVT’s! 

IC l'^ MA( llINr-^, 

which from eaitdess handling or nom rough iiMige havoeeaflisl Io Ik; It 

mav lie eoulidontly nltliiiiefl, that thesf'Machin. s, made, expivssly lor SOI NDY 
A Co.. Boinliav, and foi ARLINGTDN ^ Co, C.dcutta, if proixnly and caie- 
hilly handled, will last an indelliute isaiol of time; each machine is M.-veiely 
tctftvd and iippiovcd befoit.* being sent out 

V SDICXDY A Cj. Dombaj. 

Ai:LlNOTf)N A Co., Calcutta 


Priiiictl for the 1’lolTK‘lt'l' by JaNL). I lit l-hc (Ji liiitl'l I 


INDIAN SOLID SQUARE PIANO-FOBTB, 
Rh. 676. 


^HIS desii-able inBtriiment i« thoroughly secured, is of 

A good ton© and touch, compaM 6| ootavcH ftom G in Bom to A ilk it 

of Bolid Mahogany throughout, and is highly reeomxnonded by muneroiM pur- 
chaseii throiuroout the Preoidi^iM of India . 

Itepresentiiuonii of tho Piano© will be sent on applioation. With tho Indian 
Solici Square the caseB, if required, are extra. 

INDIAN SOLID SQUARE PIANO-FORTE. 

Ra. 575. 


SOUNDY A Co., Sole AgenU— Bombay. 
HAROLD A Co., Bole Agonte-Calcntte. 


Ustablit/ied hi 1820, 

C. LAZ/VRUS & CO. ■ 


[IncorjMU'ated with Shearioood..^' Co.,) 

pABlNKT MAKERS, Upliolsterci-s, Billiard and Bagatelle 

^ Table Manufacturers, by appointment, to Hi© Exoclleney the Right Hon*^^ 


ITS, by appointment, to Hi© Exoclleney the Bight He 
EARL OF MAYO. K. P., G. if. B. I., Viceroy A Oovernor-Gcnoral a 

to His Royal Highness the DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K. G. K. T., G. C. 8. 1, t 
liiipc»i'tei H, Appraisers. House and Land Agents, General Fuinisbing Contraotors, 
6«, 5l», (iU & 01 lk‘ntmck Htiwt, Calcutta. 


SOLE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLEY'S PATENT 
BRIDGES. 

O LAZAIU/S ft CO., sensible of the very libci-al supjtort 

• extended to their FHtabliHhracnt doling the past ./»//// yea /w, desire on this 
la'caaion to rotum to their friends and pations their most aincere thanks. To 
merit a continuance of tliat estwined patronage, will, Lazaru© A Go. bog to 
Mtiite, at all time© lie their ntudiou© endeavour ; nor will they to wantw nj 
any rcapeet to maintaiii that unifoim oxwjllenec of workmanship, combined 
with economic eliargcs w'lth wdiich Ihtdr establishment has hitherto been idontlned. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 

C l I.AZAUUS ft Co. as Mannfactum's, invite particular at- 

)• tontion to tlicir 1 uik« hIwIc of ttill-Hized Billiard Tablw, the cualuaMy 
which aiceoiiMtiuetcd on aucntiroly new principle similar to those ©implioa bo 
C. L. and Co. and now in unnat tne Bengal Club and in moat of tho Gluos and 
Me8.sc8 of the tluve ri-esidenelcH. 


pONSEQUENT on tho numerous iipplicatious i 

^ LAZAUT'8 A Co., have lati'Iy had fi*om pai-llos residing at a diet 
'alcutta to ha VI* tlielr Billiard Tablen it-eushioncd on C.L. A Go.*© 
iple, and a© ©I’mliug the old Ciiwhlon© to Calcutta for that 
with great dela) , Hieii )>> oceaMioning much inconvonicner, C. L. « 
ndueed to keep a stm k of (’ushions on tlioir new principle always < 

•an Ih* fltUd to unv Table, the aeciuiite length and width of the 


that C. 

distance from 

M.H; fciH, tif ...V.. Go.*© new prin- 

iplewind'^uriVidi^ig \he to Calcu^ for that purpose Is attended 

*Ai. a 4-1. ftvinnTivnnifknfkn. T!. Tj. St Co* llHVO DMU 

rs on hand, which 

> any Table, the aeciuiiie leiigtn una wmiuoi ihe Slate Dro only 
[leiug lequued. 

I 'p-eountrv Messes .md Club© cioj, by tlius feccunng a sparo ©et of Cuchions. 
jiNiuv Iht* toiihtJint UKc of of the Table -a deslderatnin f . L. and Go. are ©atiBtlc^ 
hev will not lx* ©low to appivoiate, a© the iuconvciuenoe hitherto felt by the Tamo 
Ix'lhg unviiilable for plav duiing such tune a© the old Cu©hion© aro under repun'i 
lias Isx'ii adinittcdl y ^ ery gieat . 


JAQUES,’ BURROUQHES’, WATT’S & THURSTON’S 
BILLIARD & POOL BALLS, 

Billiard Cloth. Cue©. BiHiaid and Pool Marking boaid©, Tips, Chalks, India- 
mblMT StiipH for CuHhious and ev©iy requisite for the Bill jam Table. Billiard 
’UKhmuN leiiovated. Billiaid Table© ropaiiXHi and ro-cushioufd ou Ihcir new 
iriiieijde, Iheieby juuking an old fable a© good a© now. 


B B B, 

III necordaiiec with tbeir ustablmhcd practice of introducing ““vcltiee lo t h^^ 
ndiiin nubile, C. La/aiu's & Co. have plcawure lu annoimcing that l^y have 
iiade unangi-meuts to supply the latcMt novelty In ©(adal and 

V iiim.r^ the popular B. B. R. Tables. The peculiarity of these ih, that on 
Lhc fWi- table the favolu’ite games of IIilliaiioh, Battue, and Baqa^llu 
iiivV* iilaved, tlnw airoiding a I'arlcft/ of amiu^ment conTOntruted on 
Miiiirle luiard at li?llo nn>i'C than tlie I’ost of one. Ahtieipfttiiig that the demand 

aropropored to supply 

ivomable teiius. It licing a piimdplo of their busincHs to ^V?™***? 
lOMl approved oi’ticles of every kini at tho lowest mt«8 consistent with e*cl- 
niittlitv and a fair trading profit. 


THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINE SILVEB, <louble-bc*^tonie<l, cnginc-tumed 

hunting ea©e, of mwliuiii size uud with a ttrst-class^ full plate lAiver 
novement. 



HAMILTON & CO. 


eg to Blatc that for some 
lioir Constituents a •“ 

o. Owinirto recent 

Si the aiSof 

r are now enabled to ol!^ aly vo w^ii. wmcnin yu ^ ^ 

i-clv English-made throughout, ^ Um hithorlo unpre^o® cash. 

lt 8 ie©iNJctfully solicited. HAMD-TON A Co-, 

mteh awi Clock Munuftcutrer*, 

cllew and Bilvcismiths In, oidinary to His Bxodlency Earl Mayo, x. p., 

Old Couit Houho Street, Calcutta. ^ ~ 


Bvinbuy. 


ruVUaUva by VV^IIAK & Co. Cttlcutta.-Nov. 15, 1870. 
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OVERLAND ROUTE. 

^HB Peuinsiilar and Oriental Company 
JL book P.^asengen (ind i*ocoivo Cargo and Parcels by tUolr 
Steamore for 

Aden ^ 

Buoz / 

Biiodisl .. .* (From Bunilmy ovory Saturday <it 

Malta / 0 r. II 

( Gibraltar .V 

..'•lutUomptou 

r.ftllo ^ 

Madron .. | 

Calcutta «• I 

Ponaug I Thuraday, tbu22nd D(iccm>»et,aiul 

Sliigapoi-e •• > evury iiltoniatc ThursiUy tbcic- 

Biitovlo .. .. «. •• .. I aitur ut noou. 

flung Kuiig 
Shungbui , 

King Gooigo'a HouikI \ ThuVhilay, llio 22nd l)<*comljei*; mimI 

Mollmunio > o\c*iy fourth Tburaday llioro- 

Pydnoy . . ^ j uflcr, at noon 

Cargo oati also lio fnajkod tbrougli to Tjichtc, OilcsHn, Nul)lc■^‘, Veuito, (Jciioa, 
iinioelotia, Uavro, London wkI LivoriM)ol. 

A consldornlilo mluctiun hast been made in tho 2 aiiff of charges for ^mall 
P areola to England ■ 

For fiutbcr particulara apply to 

<lI'XmOK F. IIKN'HY, 

Superintendent. 

P. AO.S-N- Co'n Oitlcc, -ii Hvmpwt Ilow, Bombay 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

MONTHLY LINK OK 8TKAMK11S BETWEEN BOMBAY am> 
.TRIESTE, VIA SUEZ (JANAL. 

T he COMPANY INTENDS TO DES- 
PATCH EVKIIV MONTH a Steamer Iroiu THlLsTE 
to nOMllAV, nud rice reiJid. 

/, 



AUSTRIAN 




The Paeaeiigur Stoumor •' THKTIS” will Ighm* Bombay 
20th iTaiuinry. Early opplicution for ]iascugcsi sliouKl 
diaaiipoinimcnt. 


lor Trieste about * tho 
be made to jiroveuf 


PASSKNOEU HATES FROM B0M;:AY. 



Cabin. 

Deck without food, 
.... £ « -1*» 

To SlU'Z I 


„ll-l.> 

To Port Sai't 

r,» 

„ 12-10 

To Trieste 


.... KJ-IO 


Cargo talipu for Trlcsio, Venice, Con ht-.iitlnoplo, Odessa, Aden Egypt Eugluml, 
j HiKl the Content gcneilly % 

Tlioro iaiilsoa voekly soialccbv MAIL STEAM lOKS between Alcxandriit und 
.ind vne rr/'Art, In conjiinctUm with the V. & O. Co.'s TSlaiJ stoamei to and tioin Sue/. 
The Austrian Lloyd’s Mail SLcniners leave Alexandria dlreer fur Trieste iiiiniedlaloly 
after tho arrival of the liuinbuy and Calentta Malts from Sue/.. The dlstanro hc- 
tweon Alexandria and Trieste is ‘Jon miles shorlor then that between Alexandmi and 
Marseilles, and the voyage to Trieslo is much more agreeable, It l>cing a coasting trip, 
full of variety of beautihil scenery' from the Island of Cundia to tho Port ot Trif.tte. 
The passage occupies only 4| to days, and tho Company's lK.'st stcniuors nr« em- 
ployed on this line, which are built expressly for this service, v ith especial regard to 
the accommodation and comfort of passengers, and ha^e each an oxiMjriciu'cd surgeon 
on board. At Triej^^ tho traveller to England has an exteusivo ciiulco of picture.H<iue 
and Interesting routes, oecupylug from three days six hours to ti^o days to London, I 
at an expense varying from £7 to C 13. I 

Passengers by tho P. ft O. Co.'s steamers to •Suo/ can havo tholr baggagu for- 
warded by that Company’s Btcaaicre to isnuMmmpton, at a charge of IOh. pur uwt., 
to which the Austrian Lloyd's Agent at buoz will attend. 

The undersigned A^nt** grant .Jso puss ugc tickets fbr the at earners plying bo> 
tween Alexandria and Trieste, and for the railway between Buoz and Alexandria. 

PASSENCrKK KATES rnox AIJJ.X.ANDKIA to TKIESTE. 

Fiiiht Class £ll | .second Olasi XM 

Children under 10 years at Half Farr ; iiixler 2 years. Free. 

KKDIJCED FAKKb FOR FAMILIF.S, consisting of not less than :( oilull members 
travulllng together: — First Class, iilO.lCpur head, .^lconu Class, £7>1i) per head 

Kailway Tickci.s, from SCK/ to AL£.\ANl>ItlA, with all the priviu*gf> ol p.iNscn 
gers by the P. ft O. Co., l iasi- Class, ; Si-.<-oni> </lahm , Chiluhln o\tT and 
under 10 years at Half F'auk. 

In coitiuDctlon with tho Austrian Lloyd, Cargo for Triuale and \ eniLt' 
booked tliroiigh from Bombay by tho T’ A: O. Co , and tlic Bombay and Bengal sit-am I 
bhip Co., and \ia B<mibay' from the larioui poits loiuhed at by the steaaios oi ilic • 
British India Steam Navigation Company. < 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURRACHBK. 

TIIE British luditi Steam Navigation Com|)any 

(ItimittHl), U.M>Ktt Mail Contract IVirn OovsBNmicTi and hi 
connection mpIi tiio weekly sorvico fToni England, despatch a 
steamer to KuBiiAviiER eve'Ty Monday at n oon, 

Bombay. lB7u. _ W. NICOL ft COj^Ageuls. 

LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

TN ADDITION TO THE MONTHLY-LINE 

I of Steamers Itctw cun BOMBAV and TK1E9TK, the Coinpony 
have resolved npuii establishing a transhipment service at Pert 
^old for goods shipped for Triesut by steamers Mdllng under any 

Hag what L'ter, from Ihc .TAPANEbK, ClllNEbE, end INDIAN 

Ports to Ml- DlTEIth ANl- AN or BlllTlSll Ports via bue* Canal. 

McrcliantH and Shippers. mIio avail ihi-mselvei of this mode of convevance, ore 
iVHpectInlly rciiuested to address such goods to tho Austrian Lloyd’s Agmtj at 
Port Jraid, which will can-, for their traaslilpment upon and forwarding by the (Jom- 
pany's weekly .steamers ruuning between that portend Trieste, via ALEXANDRIA, 
eliarging tho iollowm^ mtes ot freight; — 

tl«»tion, Wool,, Skim, Tea ‘-il "hlUmgs por ton of 10 Kiig. c. ft. 

Indigo, Silk ....IM „ „ 20cwL 

<•11111, Incense, (kitti'c. ropper. 

Oil-Sis'ds, OniHor, lilcp, •MI'*> n i 20 chI. 

ineliiMM* of tnmsinpmeiit expeii'’ >, as also of i veiitnal clniigesfor diseiuborkmeut, 
sidling and re-ciiibarkmciU <>» these rates ii leduetlon ot Ms. per ton Of 20 cwt. M 
allowed uhon goods are recei\ed and enibarkol at Fori t-uld by any other tnodiuin 
tliuiith.il of the Lloyd’s Agenev • 

The Com]iniiy nudeitake. at Meixliants' reiiiic.st, the Insurance fagainsi boa risks 
iliu tollo>\ Mig pn miiiin pereenl List.— 

From Port bald to TneHte .s aliillings fioiu Iht of April to 30th Bepteuiber. 

I0 ,, iKtot Oct. to tiist Blorch. 

Goods foroilessaumi ports ot th*’ } n»m, TiiikMi and (fi-eek Coast touched at by 
thoCoiniiaiiy’s hteameiM, vill also be iveeived and forwarded at the above mtM of 
freight By older of the Board of Directors, 

Trieste, l.ilh I'chriiui’y 187i*. ^A. UUMPKliT ftCo.y 

Bombay*, J ird March iN7i\ \gentH of the Austrian Lloyd’s S. N. Cd 

STEAM I.-OATMUNICATION Wl'l’H ITALY, ~ 'VTArStifi®' 
CAN.\L. 

TV/IUsSUS. it. RIBATTINO A Co.’» 

l,\ /(J S lj|\\ ItL IT\l,l.\N MAH. STBAMKllS urc ninolng bulwiMl 

ft r>^M)-v\, ealllng at Lloiiorn, Naples, MeMUIIA 
g^C^jESBuR^Bieensl'Miuliy Alexinduia), Porc ^aii>, Bvee, Adjiv, and 

'The next .'sieiuneiH of tho above Cuntpaiiv leaving this port vvlll Ijo the newly 
l')nglish-biuU btuMin-sliip " IN'Dl 2,-'^ 'O loiis burden, C.ipt.dn DvOERO, wIm 
M iperior aecoiaiuodation lor Lst, 2nd, and did Class I'H.sseiigciM. lnJbo is e.tpected iv 
arilve by the end of Jnnuaiv, and will nmaeiiiuMitlv bu di-spatrhcd within tlic 2ud 
or Jrd week ol rebruary IW71 

More precise intormation riv'.irdlug her ilepaitnru will bo given on Bor arrival. 

* PA.SSKXtJhrH ifcATKS. 

Imlusjve of all transit teds llirongh I he Suez Canal. 

Ist Class *Jjid CIuw.H. -'bd ('la.x.s. 


To Aden 

biie/, 3d 

,, Port Bind 

Alexuiulrm 

, , AIcM-ma 

,, Naples 

.,LoghoMi 

,, (b-niia .......... 

„ .Marseilles (iiiin 
shipmentat lieiiuu) ’jJ ,, 
Children under d years, tree ot cli.irge 


.IS 


r> 

17 


•io 


. fi:. 

. 2-' 

. 21 

. 2r, 

■ tl 

. ; i. ; 

. .11 I 


1 


£4 

8 

!) 

V-IO 

12 

la 
1 1 
11 


Ci.lldieii nut above 1 


U-lbJ 

i years half farr 


PusseiigerH aic allowed to in'ti Hit (tminfc nt unu nf i/it ahow intmed Meditri laneun 
mi l lire tree to resume it by m-y ol the Co.iipauy s fcleamer.s to the port of 
destination miuked on their Tkkets. 

Fus-seiigers leturnlng within six moiitlis of their departure from Bombay by tlie 
steamers of the Coinjiany, are oniitled to a rerliietionof 20 per cent, on the roturn fkre. 
Berths may be seeiired in advanec by ilepnsitiiig halt the Pas.sage Money. 

For piospuelii.s, rules <if ireight, and lurthor xiartieulars, apply to 

VOLKAKT BKOTllEKb, 

Bombay, I9th Detoni)M*r 1870. Agenis, Ikubuttmi Stcuin Navigation Goiupany. 

.STKAM (.'U.MMUNICATION wiTIl TJIK I•EKS1AN 
CULE, VIA NUKUACJIEE. 

Intel •hnn'iin\j Onyt* and //'/•’/ « <it IlnKnira. to and jroiii Haydad, V'lth the 

Ilujihrnti's and Tfjiu Steam Sif ajation Cotnjianif 

^nilE Bi’iti.'sli Iiitliii Ntivigjitioii Company, 

-L (Liilited), ( -SJM a MmlCuMKACI Wllll CrOVEK.N.MENT, will 



TUANWIIir.MKNT SKilVlCl. 
'orLODS for Trloile, Vcliiee, Uiteus.i, aiii Tori 


AT PORT SAID, 

, tui the Lyriaii, Tur ish ami Cieek 
Coasts, slupiied by titcaniora under any Flag wdiatevci iruiii .lapuiie. v', Chine.''', 
.uiil Indian Porta bound to Modi ten aiicaii ur Hi.tisli Ports via tiVk'A CANAL, aie 
i-ecelvod anti twiishlpped b> flu* Auhm mi l,k*jil'a Agent at I’oit H«ld, mi I i** - 
wurded to llieir desiin.iUoii o, Iho '’o,ii ■ ui.'n r 'gniar lines oi .-leaiuois. 

For fiu'thcr particulars, mid for fielghi an i pa^sagt apply to 

* A.C, tU MPEUT&Co.. 

Bombay, 2 Ash Lane. • Agonu for the Anstri.ui Lloyd 


di-.pni( ti .t ste.im* r I veiy 1 i da' s to the PeasfA.v (iULF, tonclilagat 
K( i(icA«-iiLi^, (D MU Mi.(ai, r,i Mifcii Abhas, Lino.\, Busuirb, 
Fa'j, Ma.I'j 1 1 HAM, .Hid Bi h:aii. 
i; Mijl.n. .Liimiii \ J,s70. \\ . N1C<3L ft Co. Agents. 

.Sl'KAM roMMlMCA TIdX WITH THe MaI.ABAR^ 
(.'i'H'l.UN, MADK.VS, AND CALCUTTA. 

niUK llntisli liiilia Bleain Navigation Coiupaiiy, 

JL I MHK C-MUA«'r smju (jovlunmem, despatch 

"Uh M.i.l-', l'rtsscn'.;fM, and Cargo, c\ery four- 


t C'^'toirD. al t'oi* ]ia.seiigeii for I lie Neilgitorria 
'o ) iiKi ai Cabrui for Bey]>oie, and proceed 

'ji )'* le u *, ))iL'kiii!< up the sieaiiier at Madras 
M. MC(»L ft Co., Agentix. 



'* llIN 1 ll • tb(* Ml 

(ill lit.!, li(ing:ib)ii- .n 
fi> :n liiein ' li\ i.'id 
i Pftssi.n:;i.'rs tur C.ileuii>i tun tak 

I Bombay, iJanua, '. l>To 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Head OKFifis : 19 & 20 , Uounhii.i., I.umdon. 

r,iyitnl fully subHc-pIbetl jk»,ooo,iH)0. 

Amount piii'l up ijy.'nyMn 

LO.VDON BOARD OF DlHIiC'TOH.'^. 

John Hoi htead, r,8<i., (Price ami Itnuitead.) 

Jmikhiam Colmam, E-<|.. (./.Atd. C<ilinu'i.) 

AH' HAD GiLhH, l-oii., 1), Afit'lplii Trrr/ice, W . < 

NciicmiahOrii KiTiiH, Lv| , Leo, K«>nt 

Sami kl IIanmon, (.SMinuel Jlannon A Son ) 

1‘iiKUKRirg W. JiAiiitis, t'»lxnn A’ Il.mi*. ) 

FuAKcm (Tlioimvsi. rrumiH liiiKs ) 

JoilM ,f<.n»nt. A Co j 

K. iiY, l.'''i , (Hank of Zialami ) 

rHAItl.KS .1 Li.AF, 1 Ml . ^Loul, .S(iin d f-D 
WlLMAM laAaK, II, I'luxit licilji, I! C. 

A .1 Mi'n'DHi V, l'!v| , .M I* , I Ml, W'oofl " in , .iiol 
n»Mi\ \V pjn,, Kv|., M. r , 'P(*<k urolljoix A Co ) 

A».^x. ];i)]i) UT'o^^, I‘>(| . 'J Oialion birn-f, \V. C. 

IJ < 'o'li'KR Si II 1 1 . Ki'i , L'MkIimi iiml liruit'l 

Ai.kx \M>KK .^ 131, K"'!-, liiin kill A 'liii ) 

IIr-Mi\ TnowhK, l<Ni| , ('honor iV Lawson ) 

Jamkb P. W ooihioi S|. , l.sij , f.l C. iM. W oolUioum-. > 

J x\ l; lA N liR ANC H - CA U 'VVIW . 

Xo. ], IIaiie Stukei. 

hiRKCTuJiS OF 'niK LNDJAN lUCXNCH 

T. \ Aihau, Km| ( Mos'ir-. Apear a Co..) Meivlimil 
(i. M. lii.Ai'koir, Lm( , Mon >mnt. 

I". U Eldiudi.k, • (Mos!»r‘* .VtUiusou, lilrou < o ) .'don li ml. \ i> ■- 

Presiilrnt of the Cliiunlji.>r Coiiiineno. 

d (* MriiiCA^, Fmi., (^le^sl•s Ki-ltli noll, rtiilloii A: ( d , i Mon loin* 

• ». fl. I’ai'i., Kx(| , n.inistoi-al-La", ‘Miioialiin.; St.iinlin.; * » 'm-l lo in Co 
I'i'iimont oi Tnilia. 

c. SiMinisiJK, I ■^g , ('IiS>i'< Jjuini., -loii an I I j/liii,) tlitaoi .•o-l 

Ko;;lstr.ir of flic Jiii.ooseof Cnliuiru. 

MKDK-'AI. OFFK'KUS. 


Modes of receiving the Bonus declared. 

I. !*•} an iiiorcAsc of the hum o-ssurcil. 
i iiy u puyiiieiit lu canh 

By a iiermanent rcMliiction of futuie PrcinJunis. 

/•frontjJfx Of Itoiiff’t >lnlan‘il on ]\>hdi‘ff ui V^'d^at (he Divtt>wn 0/ Profit^^ 31 st 

Ifecentber, lHH7. 


Agf 

ut uii(r> 

turn 

j Assuied. 

Bon MX ' 

Added. 

1 

Yearly lUie 
of Bonus 
])cr cent, on 
>um AnMured. 


! C H. d. 

«. d. 

£ s. <1. 

•JM 

1,01*0 0 0 

loo 0 1 ) 

5i 0 0 

•;ii 

1,00,1 0 M 

liK) 0 0 

•i ‘2 ft 

.pi 

1,0 »0 0 0 

JOti 0 1) 

2 *2 .* 


1,0 '«* 0 0 

IJO 0 1) 

2 i 0 


1>I(, N f’ .'I \< \ V'l \l.*, *1, |{l'>'Oll Stli'i t Il'Oiis I 'i 
d ID V r M. 

hu .*^.11 I'/i.ii.ii" . I Mul.lloii.ii loo\ lliiiii. IJiluJ 


!«• Ij V 


iv\xK 

I'llO I »l lOll! |l h.'i'll, f ol jilM III,. 

'I lio Co.ii n'oil >kn,n\1ili li.oil. oi ln<li.«, l.omoui .m.l ‘ iinn. 


Surrender Values# 

I'olo ICS ai.j piiivliiiH'iI b\ thin '.'oinpany at an o(|UitahJe v’Snc after payment of 
rieiniuiii'i iiir throe xeiir.'i. 

Days of Grace. 

Miiiiy iluis aie allowed Im* the payineiit of Premiums, when they aie payable 
or li.ilf-yoarly, uinl filto,jn when iiUHiierly oi nmnthl} . 

I iirfi Ki ll I’olteion m.iy ho reMvcnl at any tiuiii uitliin six rnontlm, if satisfuetory 
ini-liij*l oMiiMiLi* oi tlu* heitlih of Lhu lilo he inodiu'i'd (at ihu expense of the As- 
v'li <1 . .ind u line of onc-half per cent, be paid on the lum .issiucd. 

Claims. 

Till 0 ail pifld "t(i’ tHOHth after iuo"f t6iitisl.ietor\ to tho hireetocs) of the 
oiooio* of the Lives iinsiiiiU li.'ts hoon fnrnlslicd to the Company , and the latc 
oi I \* ]iim^';e H ill no ill Ublv’ he t\» n shillings .stcrlm;f per Uupoe. Mioind death orciir 
vMthm ilio (i.ivs of I'liue, iho I’oliiy will snil be mUu\, and th<j sum a»aiired ]iaid alter 
lieduthiiii or the rioiiiiiim. Tfie luipurtance of tins last roKiiiallon is uhviuns. 

Limits as to Residence and Travelling. 

I i\i . ,i-smcd .'It Indian rate-., whn mo not ■-e.ituriii!? poisons, nu- allowed to reside or 
liax.'l Wilheut lieense, /// aun of Oo‘ >• >i !<( pnividt'il lljov do lint proceed to any 
^.••ull!l> h oh IS at XMii. 

General Rogulations* 

I -h mto itilvos elleol fiom tlioil.itc ‘ t depiirtiuv roi LtiC'po fioin AloxatiUrij. 
. t .ind ih<' Indian i.itc fioin the dale (>t airPalaL eil In I of Llio.so places 

.dllMlUd. 

'.i.d ln’ an t Vi.imp I iiity III o )i.nd fiy ilU' ''oiupano No I'huiaueo I ee or 
pa'i.itnt I -. 1 1 . 1(11 ir*'d ol the Assnro I hovoml flu I'lomiim, 

, IOC' S i.niy hv ellei led, wInn iieiissu', on ihe ‘iime day lluir Piopo.xils 


Th. 
i.i I . 

Hill V j 

All 
'din 1 

\v 


SOLRMTUI!.'-- 


M,' 


Jhniois, riaudei son, and I i'i"n 

LIKK l)J*:rAHTJVIP:XT. 

Tlllb CffMP.N Ny h.iMiig a siibscnhod f'lipitid of Two AIilli nis niul a il.di h i hinr, 
of which X*2o0,nno is p.iid up, effdetnalh iriiuiaiitoe.s the fiilfilinoid ot il.s eiiuiiaeiiients 
with the Assured, who are entiiely telioMd In-m thepiisoual Indnlii.N ol Mutual 
Oniees. Tlie linpoiliinoo of tlieso eoiisidei 111 ions will fe eMdiiif to ihosewho lollett 
on the duration of Life AHsur.iiKO eontracts. The Kniid.s o| the l-di Ih paitnn nt aie 
kejit pel fcctly disliiu l Iroiii those ol Iheotliu I »op.n tnionl-, and loe lii\e-.ted in th»‘ 
natues of .sopmate Tiusttis Iho I’lospcet ol liouus to the l’iutn»patmg Polio\- 
holders Im uniisiiHlly ^Olld, ns I he expenses to I'o home b\ Hie l-ite Hianoh luixo taen 
Itniitpd by lesoliii ions enihodiod In iho l>cod ol ^otllolnllt lo a small pi k‘oji|.i|l,o 
on the Aninml Premium Income 

Tho first Life Pollov xxiis issued in 'May Is(.:» on tin. Hsi liiouol.ei I'l.’i, mo 
l-ifb Pi eniluin Income' exiliisixool Ko-ussiued Kislv-, was .i'- ni ». and .if the 

saino dale the lale Tiiist Knnils oo tht l*i mnti u m < imti' " hr* o'« i-xi eedi d 
LlH'.i, 000, being upwards of sixtx pel ceni. id Iho amount loi oi\ed uj<on whole Liio 
FoliciOs then In ful CO .(//i/ 1 >H>I o(iiOI Jol till .Syi<< 0 // /'ehio\, (O/d fo! f/o l:, . 

tft MOHtI/ II JJoUlt.fCt »(fl (ari'li ll/‘Otl ru^tuot I'ohi O y 

/// Iiihiitloii hi ffo‘ Miiiiifi/ IhiK '//ho./i'd Iholo .w.« 111 .' (him. it in* .A (hi 

Coinpaiiy.wliiih exciod ,C">00,odd, and iho imialli'd Capit.dcl L. 

Kour-f'ifflis ol the c/i/oi Picllts of the lain Ih. null ai o dnisihlt .muoig tin J'.iMi- 
I ipiitliig Puho -holdcis. 

Rate.s of Premium. 

'l’hL•^6 Hie KOUciiill> lowei lliaii Hio lafcsol oIIum Ollkes 
I'rciiiiiun.s are iccelved- 
1. \niiii:illy 

•2. Half- \ early, tiiiiiriulx, and Monthly. 


For 


Kxamples 

ci\ n . 

the Asymuio 


f Will 

I 

if' A*'-. 1 000. /or //i 


Profit Jv.itws 

MIIdT \i;Y. 

/nilf Tfi.lV 


d A Hi’. 



1 Aniiiuil 

1 






V a 

e "S 1 


1 

1 

.MmilliB 


lIuli-vi'Hiiy 

i)u iiierU 


JC ' 

Premium. 

i 

Premium 

ETC 

I’lemium. 

Iheiuiuiii 












■j 

Ba. u. p. 


Bs. n p 

Bi a. 

P' 

30 

33 

1 

•1 S 2 

J.ft 

21 7 0 

12 7 

;; 

dO 

47 

1 

4 3 !• 

'10 

27 o S 

11 12 

6 

ftO 

62 

1 

5 it 3 

■1ft 

3* lo n 

1ft 10 

2 



ICxamples of Without Profit Hatesi. 




CIVIL. 




1 

Mli.lTAHV 


U 

Annual 


(Bwirterl.v 

Premium. 

s| 

1 

' Ilalt'Vt'«rl\ 

1 

, \loiitld.v 



Premium. 


se i 

piviiiium. 

1 PremiiiiJi. 


if.? 





1 



i 


ILi. u. II. 

1 

IN a p ! 

' IN ii 

P- 

."..ft 


1 

I'l 1 i 

•SO 1 

•J.) IJ V) ' 

.1 S» 


40 

' \'i 


U -2 1 

40 ; 

21 T 0 

1 ‘ •' 

s 

4ft 

' 4> 


Ij 1 1 (J 

ft.) 1 

Ml 2 a 

1 ft 6 

ft 

Exampleu of Short Term 




1 

1 

M i;* i 

xiuartci ly i 

Mrnithlv 


is 

Annual 


1 Illlll-Vflll )> 

S "3 1 

Prenmnn 

rremlum. 



Premium 


Premium. 

S S ' 

1 






civil. 

Alilltaiv. 





Bi. a p 

1 

R-. n. p 

a 

p- 

:1ft 

•28 


J4 0 0 

-t.l ' 

10 1 1 

2 1.) 

li 

41 

20 


Ift 1 3 

.V.i 

11 i> 1 

3 6 

*» 


BONUS 

PoUcy-holdcrN have the option, >vhcu tlicir Policica arc uiiciic umbered, of siclcvtmg 
Any uf lh« following. 


-d. 

r'.D 1- I'ovii ^ \ at 'll i\o h on !i]i|n)iiiU .1 I 1 1 'Miu i tn>a w iiU tin I ale Uepurtineiit.'- 
\,,,t ,, 1 iico\( mint.d .-'ervioo Kuiik, 

l.,„K‘i.<i. •• '' Fi.'i/er, . Ihiidv ot lleih.ial. 

h.hifi /a-/;/*/' .. .. . • J; Aiiiienhi, I s,,. 

j!.iti'o*li‘i f .. .. •• ^ IC Jiain, l'.si|. 

(,.ini(..iii .. ... • .Mo'Sis. H, \V. Wlio.ltlex Vr Co. 

(.I,<ni><ii .. .. .. •• Neill, Ksi|., liaiiL id' llengal, 

fnif.i .. .. •• •• I'ank ot Upper liidii 

, , . . T laiea^ & Co. 

f.imes Begg, Ksii 

,, .. I'). C. Lamb, l'..sip 

. . . . M’liker Adini d, Lsij. 

.. Delhi Bank Cori>onilii ’ . 

.. Jl, B. iSloimlHle, Lisii , Bank of Bengal, 

., .. MeSMs Kelly i\: Co. 

.. .. N. P. Pogoso, Kmj 

.. .. Biiiieoi.'ec b’linlooujce, Ksi*!. 

. . . . C. HialiHin, Ls(| • 

.. Hootei Oiiiin, J'.sq , iVgra Bun.'' 

. . . . W. Dick.son, Ks(| . Bunk of Bengal 

.. .. Metirti’is Arhutlmot & Co, 

M . \dlMlil, 

.. (h■eetlnlla Jit \Vhilo. 

. . .. T. LmuiH »Nr Uo. 

. . . . 'I'lioaiuH At Co 

.. ... T A. (’lurko, Esip 

.. Mes.srs. KollvACo. 

.. . W Fi.isei, L'SM-, Ibink of Bengal. 

.. ., P. II. J), do Donibal, Lsri. 

Messm Bullock brotiioriH. 

.. . . II. Co.sllo.v, Es 4 

.. .. L. li. Fuley,l'.s(i. 

I. Withull, Kt.i| 

.. .. United Bunk of IikUh. 

.. E DalgleiHh, Esq. 

,• ... Ditto 

.. (Irecfchuni 'White. 

Fire Department. 

Till) tirnt conSMiiaation in selecting an OHieyahonkl be iLs abiiitx pj iieiforiu lU 
eii'jrHgementh ; ill tins ve^i>cet tho Commurriiil Union, by itw very 'urge subaenb- 
idand paid-up Capital, oti'ors mi undo bted giittr.intuc. 

Till* Fire I'lenuum ineoineof tlm Coinpiin.v, u.s uL 3lat December, 1869, exceeded 
J- liO.O >0. 

Fire InKiiiunccs ai-e gi anted at favourable rntos tUrongliout Bengal, the North- 
west Provinces, and tho Punjab, on Murchandi-se Waiehousea, Berow-Houses, 
Mills, Dweliing-IiuiiHea, Shipping, &c. 


Ditto 
I fiiini/xirini ,, 

( /limn .11 ifii Ifi'./i !•'(> 

/ l.llllOllMI , , ., 

/),//<• 

(ndo 

/nini/n>l 1,9 • * 

/hti'i n , • 

,1 toll! xo • . • • 

A It in "lot , , 

/ tllhU « . . . • 

/ 'll I, not!' , , 

Mii.ltiiit 

M.n 

I/Ol ! I'l . , 

l/i; /»/«'/ 1 , . . . 

!/"«(//- w/ . 

\l>l/J>Ol I , . , , 

/‘iitioi . . • 

Dot.. 

Ihnnmh ,, ,, 

/,‘ltlO/OOII , , , . 

Ho/nlKmot JustfutA 

ShUo ( . , . , 

SlllltfOl ,, 

.smi/a 
I'll hoot 
/ 'uifm/kl 
Ihlto 




The buildings iieiiig Brick or Stone, built, and tiled 
or roofed with Metal, Slate, or Chunani. 


Pijv.ite Dwelling lluuse^., .. .. •• 

Shops anl Waiohousch — 

No huAurdous (.loods or Trttdu . , 

( Warruiitod tUut uo Juto 
or cotton 111 u loo»o atato 
be dopoglted In tho Build- 
ings. 

Bonded Wiirehouse, no Hazardouit Goods 

Jute and Loose Cotton .. 

Presses or Sci’ew-Uouws Cotten oi Jute (woiTuntcd no 
iirtilicial light used.) 

'NVith'iiit such Warranty 


"j.. 



Per Us. 

ioo.' 





tn* 




ja 

iJ 

.d 


s 

"a 

o 

1 

a 

o 

B 

E 

S 

ti 

B 


w 

CO 

ffi 







•1 

3 

2 

li 

1 

8 

6 

t 

n 

2 

10 

7: 

ft 

4 

.j- 

“m 

li 

0 

0 

5 

3 

8 

0 

4 

iC 

2 

16 

P2 

8 

7 

4 

20 

16 

10 

8 


24 

IH 

12 

0 



The rates for Mofubi-d Rlak-s luay be ascertained IVoul tho Manager. 

Agents ut Biniila— The BimiJn Bunk CoiToratlon. 

Clttiiiis settled without referenee to England. , t- 

(.‘oples of the last Report and Balaucs Sheet of the Company togetiior wrilli rorms 
of Proposals oiid all ftirtluT information, may be obtained by letter or oii application 
ut the Calcutta Dtticc betw een li) and ft ; or on Saturtlays between 10 and 2. 

By order of the Direetor.s of the Indian Branch, 

No l.liure Street, ) ^ C. H. OGBOLRNE, 

Calcutta, 7tli November. 1870. J ^ ^ 

Applications for Agvnclea will bejreceived from InfiuenUal MofussU Residents. 


THE 
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iihi; Jnaian (^([onamtet. 


COE TENTS. 


Editouials : 

The RusHian Circuloi 

The “ PreK8 ” and tlio Win 

NOTEB OK THE WaK . 

Tiansfercnoc of Meta td Prussia. . 
Tho English Spectator on Prus- 
sinN outi*Hgeh aqiilnst right. . . . 
Mr. Cm'ljle on tlio future >f (toi-- 

iniiny 

The Saluictai/ Kecn'int'ix on I'rni. 
rtitt’H prcpnr.itlon ri.r wav with 

Fi'iiiicc • • • 

On tsirdmos«i of the French In res- 
ponding to nppivds of the Kc- 

puhlleon Govcriiineiit 

On the dlheiplino of tlio Froncli 

Troops 

Indian Du ll if iVtw's on tho non- 
cntbuHlaHin of the (hTinniiB. . . . 

Carl Vogt on the War 

Tho Lund— lit Homo and in India. 

Tho Cotton t^)nnllisHioIlu^s 

Tim North West I’rovliiecH-thoir 

( ri'OBU Protlucc 

RpitlaU Ninnir-Capt Forsyth's 
Ucpoiton Ucvomio Sotflemont of. 

LuiTOiiiAi. Notes: 

CiHh llulimccs ut the tlosQ ofOe- 

t^hcr 

Imports ot Silver Into India . , . , 
Uocominomlatioii ot Loeul (’oss 

Conmiltto*' 

Dchirahleia’Hs of liaving I'lao 
lilsts lumle oul upon u imU’oiin 


Ainomit .of Cotton irtpiiiefl for 
(lothlng the iMipulation ot N. 

\V Provi lines 

Cimiitlcto sneeusH ot Cliinchona 

eiiltlvution in 

Prices realiM-d at last Oiunin ,S ilo 


Notifleation uf Madra.s Govorn- 
109 ment In respect to ryotwnrry 
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THE Kl’SSTAN CIRCULAI?. 


The whulo girtVanieii of thi.s diHicuUy lie.siii the proof wliicli 
it alfords that respect for treaty obligation.s is (br llio proscnl 
lost ill Eiiiope. To illii.‘:>tii\te our meaning, we point to the 
fact that although tho Trealics of 1.S15 fra mod, and 

necessarily framed, in a spirit of hostility to J^'ranoo, and wore 
over so regarded by her statcsiiKU, no Froiioli GovornnD'iit 
over dijeamcd of repudiating tho obligation.s whioh they imposed 
upon tho nation. French statesmen honorably recognized 
their binding character, and looked to time to modify such of 
their provisions as were obnoxious to them Treaty engage, 
ments between nations arc what lawyers call contiMots of 
imperfect obligation,” the onV power capaido ol' ont’orouig 
them resting upon the comhinoii action of the surroundin 
nations^ A State which assumes to itself the right «j 
cancelling its treaty obligations is a public enemy, and in the 
future will come to bo treated as such. On no other basis than 
some such general agreement amongst nations to puni.sh the 


in which ho repudiates the treaty, as a preliminary to all con- 
sent to the Conference. Whatever course Kuasia may now 
take, tlie Englisli Ministry is quite right in refusing to review 
tho treaty, until Prince ( lortaj^okofl'^s Circular, which is a sim- 
ple defiance of public law, is withdrawn. 

Should Ru8.sia refuse to withdraw the Oircvilar, England must 
absolutely decline the Conftronce. She is bouud to do 
thi.s in behalf of Europe. Should tho Russian Minister 
attom]»t to give effect to his Circular, it will be tho duty of 
fVtrtf cicilLcd Cabinet to resist and punish tho treaty-breaker. 
It will he tho duty of all alike to do ho, of the American Cabi- 
net as nuicli as the European ones. As the most powerful of 
them all, and the State against whioh the offence was specially 
directed, England no doubt has peculiar responsibilities of 
her own in the matter That it would be hor duty to ong^e 
single-handed in wai against tho olfendcr is not however clear; 
but if oilier powers are i>rcparcd to follow her, she cannot right- 
ly, we think, refu.se to lead them. Unfortunately at tho present 
moiiiont owing to the ascondaucy which Prussia has gained by a 
course of foreign 2 )oIicv described by Mr, Gladstone as ** brutal” 
and nnscrupulons,” m» gonniiie alliance exists between any 
two natmn.s in fairopo. ICacli Cabinet i.s i.solatcd from every 
other. That a secret treaty of Wnd c\i.sts between Russia 
and Ih iist.ia fc-eems to l>e uiidonblcd, but the alliance whatever 
l)c nature, is hollow and unscrupulous, and will not bear tho 
light of day. Under lli<‘ iiscemlanc} of this sinister Power, the 
leign ut‘ publie Jjiu in Eiirui>c has for the present been 
completely .siibv<. rted and overthrown 

Louis Naiioleoii strovi.* to siibstitiito i\.. tT.i ot Congresses 
for the reigu of Law. winch he saw w.i.s criimbli ag away 
and di.sappeariug. Ilnrojic is launched apiiarcntly ujion 
a period of coiiiphito l.iwleasii jsa. The repudiation of tho Treaty 
Ih./d by Russia, is (piitf* a.s jiMlitiablo as was tho roiJiuliatioii 
of the Treaty of ls5:i liy I’ni.-sia in Roth f*owcrs deserve 

to be treated n.s c.iuuaon enemies, and if England enters u|)on 
a great war, not in inaiutenance of tho Treaty of JHod— 
for which wo i-are litth'- but in v iiidicatioii of jiublie law 
and public niortility, she will deserve and will, we trust, re- 
ceive the assi.stanc • uf otht r I'owrrs. 'freatiifs cannot bo too 
carofury or too oipiitably framed, nor their doli be rale breach 
afterwards too severely puni.^hed. Prus.sia is at this moment 
forcing an ineq iit.T.blo and impossible :reaty iq)on tbe French 
people, calculating upon their breaking it tho moment they 
are powei-ful enough to do so. She is the groat demoralizer, and 
the gicat di.stiirber of Europe, and is tho real instigator of this 
Kus.siaii outbreak against public law. 

THE “PHESS^’ AND THE WAR. 


treaty breaker, will general peace and order <jver be maintained. It is ajmpular, [lerhaps a true belief, that notwith.standiuga 
All qiioatiou of the reasonableness or otherwise of the engage- great d<!al of fustian and bad ta.ste therein, witli many other 
inentH under which the Russian Court came by tho Treaty of things as little to be eommeudod, the Press mu.st, iu its uature» 
Paris, is out of court under present circumstances. By repudiat- bo an instrument of good; and that it is as much as can 
ing that treaty, the Russian (.^oiirl has placed itself outside the be hoped from any human iiistitutiou that tho good shall greatly 
pale of law, and mast be held to be a common enemy by nil exceed tlie evil of it.^^ Restraints upon it, serve we are 
civilized powers. To narrow the quarrel to a duel between assured, but to cnthnil the judgment and consciencoi^ of 
Russia and England, is a profound mistake. England may the nation ; to bind it over in slavery to tbe jiarty for 
have a special interest in the maintenance of the treaty, but that the time in power, and to involve tho people in hope- 
interest is altogether subordinate to the interest which les.s ignorance and oiror. The liberty of tlie preH.s and the 
all Europe has in compelling its various members to rcs]>oct liberties of the country, wo are told, stand or fall together, 
their engagements. Lord Granville is thorclbro jierfcctly and the Press itself becomes rc.spcctabic in proportion as it 
right iiilrequiring Prince Gortschakoff to withdraw the Circular becomes free, lu .spile of the plutitudos with which the world is 
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plied upon this subject, it is difficult to decide whether upon 
the whole society is the hotter, or the worse, for that peculiar 
institution of rao<lern timos which we call with some felicity — the 
fourth estate. Look at the tyranny which a man in the position 
of the editor of the Times^ exercises upon opiuioti. At bot- 
tom the editor of that paper is a siiob. He lias no 
reverence in his nature for merely per.'.oiial greatness or 
capacity. Corrupt in thc^vnlgar sense rd the word he is not; 
corrupt in a very fruo sense^ he is. Lord Palmerston had only to 
open his drawing room to lliis gontlcman and button 
hole him for tluve or four nniuites in the presence of .soeioty, to 
secure his .su[)port froiiuuie scs-iioii to another. The eiii*iie.stne..s 
of Mr. (lladstono h.is simply excited his enmity and provoked his 
sneers. The Stiite-,roan with tho straw in bis mouth and a 
wink in his eye, w.is exactly vio his mind. The nge luis at 
last become more serious, and .so of course lia.s tho Times. While 
Louis Napoleon, with the carnestne.NS of a man full of a great idea, 
wasjirging Llie making of tho Sue/ Canal ujx •.ipitalisls 

f>f Europe, liOrd Palmerston and the 7\'mrs were declaring 
that it could could not bo mad li, and that it was not intendtsl 
to be raado ; and that tho projec t was simjily a device tni pla^'ing 
a French army in’ possession of Egypt. 

Had Louis Napoleon remained Emih'mr, lie wmild h.ivi* 
bridgeil or tunnelled tho English Channel as siin ly aa la* mad® 
the Sue/ Canal, to make of two nation.s one [)et>pl<*, c inulatiiig 
each other ouly iu tho arts of industry, ;in<l by their luiiled 
might holding tbo brigandage of the wui Id iu i lieck What 
hope is thoro of bridge, or tumiel, or efleetual cheek now ! Vowv 
Dolancs could see in tho proposal only the luean.^ of an 
insidious invasion for the overthrow of onr island lil.«r(i»^.s. 
All that tho leading )oni'niils of Mngland luul Pr.mee vauld <lo lo 
thwart tho mil' of the FrtMieli Enipiu'or mid In iiMk'' il.s eon- 
tiniiauco iinpossiblo at honuj ,ind su-i[)aeteil .tbroafl, tliey s).s- 
tomatioally did. Tho eonduct of the Timr'i towards the French 
Emperor has boon full of dishonor. As in the Amei’ie.in war tho 
whole force of the journal was prostituted to bolster tbo most dan- 
gerous conspiracy over organized against Inimaii liberty ; so m 
this present tvar, it Inn ignored tho whole eoiirse nf Prns.sian his- 
tory and tin own upon tho French Emperor tho guilt of cNeiits 
that wero made iiiovitablo by tho intrigues of the Pruvdnn 
Court. Had Louis Napoleon boon born in the, purple, the Timesy 
which reveivnces a Lord,” but has no n verenoe for ]n*r.s()- 
iial cdiiacity, would bate bidden the worM see in him the grert 
King of France. As it is, ho was only the adveiituror of Jjeiccster 
Square, tho Parvenu of tho Tuilleries. 

If w'o owed the Exhibition of I Sol to the late Prince (Auisurt, 
it wa8 Napoleon who seized the idea, and who nuvdn thc.se B.rpo- 
sitio)ut so powerful an incentive to the art.s and seien<ji*.s. Who 
b.ut this nun wtuld have conceived the idea of hringin;( pe.iee- 
fully together in one city, as he did only three ycar.s ago 
at tho Exposition of Paris, tlio sovereigns of Kusfliia. and Turkey^ 
Prussia and Austria, and a host of the minor potentates of the 
Continent. The crowned heads of Europe have had a real re- 
spect for this man ; the flunkey 'rimes — none. The Prussian King 
ill spite of himself is shewing that resiiect even now It is }Our 
scribblers in tbo Press that have none. 

Tho prejudices amongst Englirthiiieii which this war has 
bi*oiight to light arc almost incredible Ask the iiLxt man ymi 
meet, what he mcaiis when lie says the Kreneh Emperor was ** a 
tyrant.” In every corner of France, men have been at libcity f.o 
do and say everything that men may rightly do or say in any 
part of tho worlil. Even the ruftian llocliefort was allowed to 
publisli the Lmiterm iu Paris, week after week, until men 
wondered to what lengtlis tho Imperial forbeai*ance would go. 
France, under Napoleon, had complete religiouH freedom for the 
firat time iu her history ; full|civil and political freedom ; and but 
for file ignorance and opposition of the people, would have had 
full commercial freedom also. Frenchmen were free to do and 
say anything and everything they pleased, so long as they did 
not conspire against the Gkivornmont. They w^ere allowed, how- 
ever, the utmost license, and us we think, unwisely, to attack 
that Government in the press. Practically, France has been in 
the apjoyment of liberty as complete as could bo conferred upon 


a people. Invidious distinctions of rank were unknown, and 
perfect equality before the law established between all classes. 

On the other hand, Prus.si.i has been under the most iron 
despotism. Its Parliament has mot year, after year, only to 
be treated with coritoropt. Its standing army has been 
increased in the teeth of a united popular opposition ; its taxes 
levied without tho protenco of consulting tho people ; its 
j prc.s.s published under stern restrictioiia, and its foreign 
I affairs conducted by Bismarck without tho knowdedge even of 
tho .so called Cabinet itself. When therefore hysterical gentle- 
men like tho younger Trevelyan, or Professor Wordsworth, 
cxchnni so violently against “tho personal rule” of the Emperor, 
wc naturally ask what they mean ! We truly do nob know. 
If the French Brnperor^s foreign policy was guided by 
him.scdf per.s(jnally, as no doubt it was, the foreign policy 
of Ihnis^ia ha.s been openly defiant of it.s parliament and 
pcr>[)le too. We me not iqiholding “ personal nilo ” It is 
a grav^' and f.it.d misbiko. But nothing but tlie must hoiieless 
pri'jiidicc i\m condemn .so bitterly Llie “personal rule” of tho 
Em[)erur, while ke«i)ing profound silence as to the personal 
rule of Ijisiiiii’ck. When we romemhe?’, moreover, that “ the 
p^r.:onal rule ” of tho one was gt'iierous in its aims, while that of 
the other has been marked by nothing hut ambition and greed, 
we wtaiid ama/cd in tho presence of prejiulioa so profound. 
The vii-'.'j and failings of the French national character 
are all ehnrged upon tho French Emperor porsoually, 
while liesmarek and the Priissi .-n King are credited with the 
.solid, if neither very geiieruus nor amiable, qualities of the Ger- 
man pv-'ople. The hatefuliios.s and guilt of the Pnis.siaii course 
are held, after .soiii m iinaec.oiin table fashion, to disappear in the 
pH' u nco of tho ivspcetablo .ind quiet ch:iiM'"!ter of the people. 
.A i oii'd(|ei*alioii wliieh l)uf> nggt’avaUvs tho guilt of those men, 
js held (o ah*;ol\o llioni from guilt altogetlior. ho war of 
IS'Hj, in tl‘o oniplnitie languago of the people tlioni.selvesj was, 
V/*/'' (uff rntni's So deep was the indignation of the Land- 

wehr at that war, that Ihsniiirck did not dare to show him- 
.''clf in its ranks for fear of being shot. Its success simply 
dch.meliiid the i>ublic mind, ami now Englishmen are bow- 
ing down befon* tho idol then set up to the demoralizing 
of the worsln|)])ers. Upon tlie French Emperor, muanwhilo, is 
liCiqied all tlio odium of Parisian vices aud excesses. He 
who .st^o^ 0 to jnevent the war and would fain have disarmed 
Europe, is tho groat criminal of all ! English journalism 
throughout the war, has been .simply below eontenipt. Per- 
sonal rule ill poi’fectiou i.s the Prussian rule, as evuryoiie knows 
who knows modorii history ; but the character of the Gcr- 
mrin.. tUeimsclvos being good, ma.sk.s the odiousness, while it 
increases the guilt, of that riil<!. In Fr.inco, the rule of the 
Emperor was in advance of tho character of the people — notably 
sn in tlie comiiier. 1 '1 treaty and in its attitude towards this 
war — while it has to bear all the odium of the nation’s .sins 
and failings. 

A very fair illustration of the liceucu which English journal 
ist.s are accustomed to allow themselves, when speaking of the 
Krerich Emperor, was recf^ntly furnished by a local contempora- 
ry. Speaking of Louts Napoleon’s presidentship, it says ; — '‘It 
“ rested ou a huge- lie. Ho swoie faith to the Republic ; he 
“ dobigi.cdl> and at once set him.self to break his oath. In 
“common life one likes to deal with the man who never keeps 
“ things oil the background to bo turned up at inconvenient 
“ time.Sj as the secret treaty was turned up by Bismarck, There 
“ is something liatofiil iu that ; and (/icit Napoleon did. He 
“ never intended to remain President either for ten years or for . 

life. He intended to be Emperor, aud he stepped to the 
“ throno over an awful crime ; a crime so base that it has af- 
footed the whole tone of human society from that day to this, 

“ anil will affect it for centuries. All the waters of the ocean 
“ will not wash from Napoleon^s name that groat crime.” 

Tho writer who indulges iu this passionate language, gives 
clear proof in the mantior of his doing so that he is merely 
reflecting what he has heard others say, or seen others write 
upon the subject. It is impossible that anyone who has studied 
for himself the history of the Revolution of 1848 down to the 
coup d* etaf, should wiite in these terms about it. We hold no 
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brief for Ibe fallen Emperor, but feel deeply the debt which 
English men owe to him, and are indignant at the appearance 
of such aUacks in the columns of English journal.'.. Look 
at the statement that Louis Napoleon “ designedly and at 
once set himself to break his oath.’* Wo are not so mneh sur- 
prised at the fact which is professed to bo < 118010 .^^ 0 ( 1 , as 
ettrioUs to know by what mean.** the writer ascertainid it. How 
does he know that Louis Napoleon designed to break bi.s oath 
the first ? The ebargo is a very heavy one, and it is a 
gi^To impropriety to prefer it, if the wriUu’ has no hotter ground 
fbr it than his belief that Louis Napoleon >a>«Miavo done so. 
Wo are satisfied from a study of the period that Lfuiia Napoleon 
was loyal to the Republic ; but at the same time cpiito ready to 
play the r6le of Emperor, if the people wished it. And nothing 
but hopeless prejudice can doubt that the French people, in voting 
him President, did so with a full intention of re I dish 

ing the Empire. Was thero any guilt in Louis N.ipideon 
accepting the Empire when it w.is all but thrust, upon him/ 
Thero i.s dishonor, in these national attacks upon ihi* fallcMi 
Emperor, after the complote condonation of tlu* ooup rttif 
by the English nation and its Government. Can wo forgot that 
the Queen of England was the open guest of this uihm only 
four years after what the writer hysterically dc.scrib.‘s as a 
“ crime so awful and so base, that it will a fleet human society 
for centuries P ” You prove too much whou you spci k thus. 
Be good enough to roinorahcr that yoiu' Queen and the veiioratod 
Prince Consort honoredthis ‘* great criininar* with their pro.sence 
in his own Capital and Palace, and paid court to him uj)on that 
very throne to which you say “ he stepped by an awful crime.*’ 
Wo were nearer to these events at that time than we are now, 
and the long and tried friendship of this man towards us. should 
have softened and not embittered their memory, at all events 
in the eyes of Englishmen. The terms in which it has become 
the fashion Wspeak of the are not even true, while they 

are impossible to us, when we remember Low’ weighty are the 
obligations under which the nation lies to this man pcMoimlly. 
Englishmen really seem to bo making an effort to fovget ilio 
nation’s debt to the Emperor by covering him with odi im and 
putting him out of the pale of society le.st his presence should 
bo a [lerpetual reminder of their shame 

It is easy to make light of the fact, but assuredly the historian 
will not do so, that this man was niade Emperor by the votes of 
five, six, and seven millions of Frenchmen. The statement 1 hat the 
votes were obtained by the iiifhioiico of the Prefects and tlieMaires, 
can impo.so upon none but those who are the dupes of their 
own prejudices. Louis Napoleon luul no possible uicaii.s ot 
influencing the elections of and yet 1^ polled .%‘>:14,226 

votes in that contest against Cavaignac’s 1,44-8,107, although 
all the influence of th<? Government had been used in the 
most unsparing and unblushing way in behalf of the latter. 
What are Englishmen —who are they— that they should dictate 
to other nations whom they shall choose to be tlieir rulers t 
If one thing is unequivocally certain in our days, it is that Luui^ 
Napoleon wPas made Prosidout, and became Emperor, by tho 
choice of the great mass of Ihe French people. And English 
men resent the fact, and over have resented it, because he 
is a parvenu and not the legitimate Uonrboii. Had the 
Dued’ Autnale been elected, w'o should have approved it 
heartily, while the election of out* of tho ablest iiioii in 
Europe, offended the instinct that ‘‘ loves a lord’* beyond j 
forgiveness. When the French people made Louis Napo. 
lion President, not for ten years as tho writer under review 
in his misty forgetfuluoss of facts asserts, but for four, 
— they intended to make him Emperor and wished him to be 
Emperor. Tho factions of the Assembly knew this perfootly 
well, and Legitimists, Orleanists, Republicans, and Socialists 
conspired to thwart wjuit they saw to be the national wislo 
They brought matters to such a ptiss that Franco was on 
the very brink of civil war, wht'n the leaders of tho army took 
the matter out of their hands altogether, and quietly carried 
the oottp cP etat. Without any prepossessions in favor of Louis 
Napoleon or prejudices against him, upon simply a candid review 
of the history of the period, our judgment revolts against the 
terms in which the revolution of 'December 1851 is commonly 


donounceil. With Montalembert and our own Edinbnrg Reviewers 
of 1855, we doubt much whether the act was not an absolute 
political necessity. Of one thing wo arc sure, that tho world 
would have called it a wiso and patriotic act, but for the fact 
that it proniotod Louis Naj^deon’s own tHii’sonal interest. Make 
the worst of that you can, the fact remains that tho covp cf ctat 
ti> this liour seems to have beo^^ the only possible solution of 
the crisis at which everything had arrived. Tho knot could not 
bo \intiod, it could only bo cut, and bowvusc tho cutting 
(»f it Wits to Hr* advaiitiige of the man who cut it, ho is “an 
atr<»cious ciiuuiuil,’’ at nil events, for tho sake of tho English 
chiiractcp, proto.st that we dissent from such a judgment. 
N<» one baa ever yet ventured, as far os we know, to point out 
whrtt Louis Niipnlfon to have done, instead of the 

c'tup ii' rtul. The position was — tho coup tV efat or anarohy. 
Tt would be Worth our roadorM’ while to nontrast tho history 
of the event in numher {Xovf>mher 1870) with 
tlKMvilfl langiuigo commonly Applied to it by English journalists 
now that the Emperor has fallen. 

NOTES ON THE WAR. 

Mktz, it seems, is required to protect Berlin from the French, 
although a string of fortres.ses lie.s between thorn, while Paris 
is completely open to an assault from Metz. Europe is 
mad to allow the transfer. It simply means reducing France 
to a second-rate power, since a German army at ISfetz, lying 
tdo.Mo to the very heart of France must paralyze the nation, 
and leave Bi.smarck at lil)erty to do what be pleases- 

The English Spectator has suddenly discovered, upon the 
appearance of an article from the pen of Mr Ludlow in the 
Vontemporartf RivicWy that “Prussia has crowded into her 

brief existence as a kingdom, more cynically flagrant 
“ outrages against right than could bo found in any other 
“ period of history” “Can wo forget,” says tho writer, “ how 
“she bargained to take Hanover as tho price for joining 
“ Napoleon / ” But how is it that the Spectator discovers this 
only now The truth appears to be that English journalists 
are extremely ill-read in modern history. We find it difficult 
to make any other »*xcu8e for their writings during this war. 

All Germany, says Mr. Carlyle, “may now look forward to 
“ happier days in a political Ronse than it has seen since tho Em- 

peror Barbarossa left it. My individual satisfaction in all this 
“ i.s great ; and all England, I can say all tho intelligent in 
‘‘England, heartily wish good fortune to bra\«B old Oermany„in 
“ what it baa accomplished.” Unfortunately for Mr. Carlyle 
he and “ all the intelligent in England ” with him were 
“ heartily wishing good fortune ” in tho very same way fon 
President Davis and tho Southern States only a few years 
ago. Mr. Carlyle is a simple worshipper of “ successful force,’* 
and too little careful of the real character of his 
heroes. He could see nothing but heroism in the leaders 
of the great con.spiracy against human freedom in 1864. 
Mr. Carlyle recommend.s Gorman conquest from the senti- 
ment which has m.ado him always the worshipper of strength. 
“The apologist of despotism every whoro*,* in* the Daily News calls 
him, “ Mr Carlyle hates free government and personal in- 
dopondence. He belie '.'e.s in slavery, white and black. The 
absence of tlio properly political virtues in the German people is 
to him their higho.st virtue. That pusillanimity which makes 
them acquiesce in invasions of civil right, and as obedient in 
political as in military affairs to their drill-sergeants and captains 
recommends them to him. When they pass out of this^stage 
he will like them less. In tlio meantime, it is well that men ol 
calmer judgment should avoid allowing the simple question ,of 
^ho merits of tho war to betray them into a quarrel of reioexe, 
Mr. Carlyle’s fierce philo-Germanism is as dangerous a 
sentiment as the blind philo- Gallicism against which he lifts 
up his voice.” 
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Wo suppose that none of our readers forget his “ Iliad 
in a DiitshelJ.” In that case, it is admitted that he began to 
worship what looked like succoas too early. It is not ira. 
jyjssible perhaps that he is falling into the snmo error again. 

The Saturdatf llevku^f'n in tlieir issue of ^Dtli October admit, 
that “ the French Ooverniuent Juicl ino.st distinct warning in 
“ 1868 that Prusaia was preparing for war witli them, and was 
‘‘looking to Alsrtco at least as the prize of cojujiiest, and that 
“in the spring of tliat year (Jcncral Von Moltke was engaged 
‘‘ in a minute examination of the iortrosw^s and positions on the 
“ lino of the Moselle” being secretly followed by a French agent. 
Wo also learn that “ behind the sci ecn tho conquest of Alsace 
“ and Lorraine was the common talk of the inner circle of tho 
“ Prussian court, and had boon so Pi)r years.” It does not suit the 
to admit as yol ihat tho war was /(owi upon the 
Kmporor, but they have got the length of discovering 
that “there is little to choose between tho eta tesmen of both 
sides*' inapiK)rtioning its guilt. Wc thought it was all engr<»ssed 
by tho Emperor ! They told u*-* so, unt throe mouths .igo. 

Much unreasonable remark lias been made upon the 
slowness with which tho departments c)f France have reS. 
ponded to the appeals made to their patriotism by Ibe Re- 
publican Government. Fioiu the tom* < f the English pres.s 
it would really seem to have looked for a liteial rising of tho 
people ea Witm\ AVhatever else characterises our ago, thought- 
fulneB.s and reflection seem to be lost "Wo believe the 
age reads too much, while it thinks to(» little. There iie\er was 
probably a more supcrlicial generatifni Ilian our uwn. Every- 
body knows evci7thing, but you may tell oft upon tho finger.^ 
of one hand the men of youvacquaintanot' wlio iiondor and weigh 
what they read. The rising of a iieoplo literally ro tuassc is a 
very rare occurrence, and is c\a r ]n*ecevUd by long preparation 
for such a movement. France i.-> still half bewildered by tlio 
weight of her calamities, but she i answering well to the ap- 
peals made to her patriotism 

We shall probably very mucb astonish some persons when we 
Bay that instead of expressing .supri>e at tho wnuit of di.sciplino 
§hown by tho French troops under their reverses, it w’onid be 
more just to express astonishui' iit that llicy held together so* 
well os they did, under general.diip so manift‘.stly incompetent, 
and against odds so overwhelming. The French army never 
was a disciplined force, even under the first Napoleon. 
If he had relied upon tho discipline of his armies for his succc-sses’ 
they would never have been achieved The Fromli army in 
niodeni timos, w^ile full of soldierly instincts and of military 
clash, has ever been badly organised and imperfectly disciplined 
D6 F6z6n8ac’s Recollections of the (Jraiid Army ought to liave 
ong since dispelled all belief in the discipline of the forces uf 
tho old Empire. A disciplined and well organised French army 
has not boon seen in modern times. General Trochu holds out 
to Franco for the first time, |the hop© of such a force being 
organised. 

We quote tho Indian Daily Xeirs : — ‘‘ However powerful and 
“ highly organised tho Prussian army may bo, the nation is 
“ neither intoxicated with victory nor maddened with an am- 
‘‘ bilious lust for conquest beyond the borders of Gormau- 
“ speaking countries It seems to us to bo clear that the cn- 
“ thusiasm of (Jermany must inevitably fall away from its pre- 
“ sent leaders, if this i)Owerful element of success, which has 
•* been invoked in the suppoil of German altars, is diverted — 
“ or tf ony effort is made to divert it — to tho propping up of 
“ a reoklesB military despotism, fired by prido ol race under the 
“flimsy disguise of national ambition. Wo have seen what 
“ Germany can do in a war which her people believe to be just 
“ and holy it remains to be seen what they will do, if they 

can be persuaded to do anything at oU, in an unprincipled 
** and unjustifiable contest.’* 

Has the writer been asleep all these years, or does he simply 


forget the war of 1 866 ? So “ unprincipled and so unjustifi- 
able” was that war in the eyes of the Prussian people themselves, 
that they assembled throughout the country in crowds to 
protest against its prosecution. They called it ^‘The one Man's 
War,” and its author did not dare show himself amongst 
tho Landwelir, for fear of being shot. But splendid suocess ** by 
the evident f/ivor <»f God” crowned it ; and now the nation 
worships tho man whom it then execrated. It wa.s with great 
difliculty that the King’.s own scruples in that war were over- 
come, for he km w well the baseness of the course by which 
Bismarck hatl forced matters to the ultima ratio. TBe Indian 
DaUy yen's forgets tin* history of its own days. 

Gaul Vogt, ‘‘ tho well known philosopher,” os tho Pall 
Midi (iazette calls liiiii, hiis published an honest letter ui)OD 
the subject of the war in the Franlfoi't Gazette. He declares 
the w.ir to liavo been “ the necessary consequence of the cam- 
paign of 1 and lays the guilt of it upon Berlin a.s much as 
upon I'ari.s. “ Both in J’ari.s and at Serlin the Government has, 
‘‘ siiico 1866, been ciidciivouriug to c 'ccitc the people, not to up- 
“ pease them, lu the west this w.' v done with much show and 

“ noise ; in the ca.^t (piietly, but no less earnestly 

“ Count Bisiiuirk has performed u master-stroke in shifting the ' 
“ responsibility of tho wai on France.” Tho Moscow Gazette 
saj’s that the war wa.s prepared by tho astute policy of 
Bismarck not only at Berlin hid in the enemfs camp.** 
Bismarck took the utmo.st care to adv^ertize to the Ger- 
man mind that France was seeking territory upon the Rhine, 
and to iinpros.s Europe, as offensively to France as he could, 
with the fact that the forfcunc.s of the P'atherland were now in 
the kooi>ing of a champion that l.-iughed at her in*etousions. 
Tho attitude wus as base and dishonorable as it could be 
considering tlie services of the PImperor. lie knew perfectly 
well that the cession of Luxemboiirg would have dissipated 
all irritation in I\ii*is ; but the only hope of a general acquies- 
cence in tlie Frussiaii domination of Germany lay in his minist- 
ering to the pride of tho nation, to its now'-born sense’ of power 
and importance, It was upon this teinj)or that ho was ever 
playing after He cared nothing for Luxembourg, but 

for tho opj^ortunity it gave him of placing Prussia before tho 
wmid in tho position of tho chainpionof Germany. He knew 
well the dillicult position of the French Emperor, and at last 
left him no resourct* but war, by all but carrying tho Spanish 
throne by a secret cm/jj de main, lie knew that the temper 
of Paris was such that this new aggression would compel the 
Emperor to doclaio war. 


THE LAND. 


At Home and in India. 

As an evidence of the growing tendemy to agitate the question 
of the land in England, and aa a sign of the directiop of opinion, 
we append the following in’ogramme of an association lately 
framed in Jiondon under the presidency of Mr. .J. S. Mill, for 
the prosecution of reform in the l^nd tenure system of England. 
The society takes tho name of the Land Tenure Reform Associ- 
ation .'uid its objects are declared as follows : 

Land tendub kbfobm association.— The new rBoOBAMirE* 

I. -To remove all legal and impedimentR to the transfer of land. 

II, To secure tho abolition of the law of primogeniture. 

HI.— Tu restrict within the narrowest limits the power of tying up 
land. 

IV. — To claim fi)r tho benefit of tho Stato, the interception by taxa- 
tion, of tho fnturo unearned increase of the rent of land (so far as the 
same can i>Q aHoortained) or a great part of that increaie, which is oon- 
tinually taking place, without any effort or outlay by tho proprietorsy 
morely through tho growth of |)opu1ationi and wealth, reserving to 
owners tho option of rolin<jni.s)iing their property to tho State, at the 
market value which it may have acquired at the tune, when this prin- 
ciple may be adopted by the legiBlatm*ei 

V. -To pix>mot 6 n policy of enouuragement tooo-operative agrioultnre, 
through the purohaso by tho StatOy from time to time, of estates wbioh 
aro in the market, and the letting of them under proper regulationsy to 
such 00 oporativo assooiations, as afford sufficient oviaence of spontane- 
ity, and promise of efficiency. 

VI. — To promote tho aoquisitiou of land in a ihmlar manner, to be 

let to small cultivators, on conditions whioL, while providing for the 
proper onltivation of the land, shall sooure to the oultivator a durable 
interest in it. ^ 
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VII* — Lands beloufiufc to the orown^ or to pnbito bodiosy or charit-ablo 
and other endowments, to be ma<.le availablo for the aamo purposes, as 
well As for the improvement of tli© dwellini^s of the working i lasso'^, .-uid 
no anoh lands to be suffered (unless in pursuance of the above nuwitioncd 
on^ or for peculiar, aud exceptional reasons) to pass into private hands. 

Viri.— All londs now waste or requiring an Act of rarliament to 
authorise their enolosuro, to bo retaine<l for national uses, eom pen sn lion 
be ing made for manorial rights, and rights of coinmoiii 

JX. — That, while it is expedient to bring a largo portion of tho pro*M.nt 
waste lands under cultivation for tho purposes, and on tho principles liiid 
down in the preceding articles, it is d* sirable that the loss fortiK> por. 
tions, espooially those which arc within rench of populous districts 
should be retained in a stato of wild natural beauty, for tho gonoral 
einoymentof tho oomnuinity, and enoouragemoiit in all clart^t ^ of hoalth- 
fol rural tastes, and of tlio hiphor order of pleasures also in order h av<’ 
to future generations tho decision of their ultimate useK. 

X.— To obtain for the State tho p<jwor to take possossion (witli view 
to their preservation) of all natural objects or artihcial conKtrn(*ti<ins 
attaohed to the soil which are of historical, scientific, or artistic intere'^t, 
togoUior with so much of tho surrounding land as may be thought neoes. 
saiy, the owners being compensalcd for tho value of tho laml ‘-o lakon. 

John Stuaiit Mill, CLairmnn. 

PuTi-.K Alvued Taviok, Tnn-xir. r. 

Amirew Keu), Secrot.-iry. 

Land Touuro Hoform ABsociatitm, t), L.icKingham Street, Si mini. 

London, W. P., July flth IS70. 

Wo owe it, wp suppose, to the war that the ostiiMi^liun^iit of 
this Association has osraped ohscrv^iiioii in the Ilojn ? Pie.s.-i. 
Its exietenco is made known to ns for tho Hist 1 inn* ]»y .m 
incidental roferenco thereto in Dr ITodgson’s rocontly piildiMlu *! 
lectures upon Tnrgof s hip}. Times ainJ Opinio tnn 

It is iinixissiblo to exjiggorato ilu* iiupoilnnc.,* of thl.-, pro- 
gramme. The injurious efiecls u]Hui tln^ n.iiion <•(' 1 h * } ri* lont 
state of the English law witli rc.s))ect io jir<»port\ in l.ind 
are far from being generally understood, or oTftn .snspoc tod 
by English statesmen, A reform of the land touuro b\. stem of 
the mother country, lies at the root of all eflectunl doalin .f with tho 
social problems that so perplex and di.stross hiiiimnc minds. In 
view of this programmo, expressing, as it docs, the latist oonvic- 
tions of the scientific world npor. this great subject, what are we 
to say to the open defiance of tliom shown in our own r**- 
cent land settlement procoodings in the Central Provinces, in 
which expression bus been given to a policy rada*.dly op- 
posed to the teachings of economit; soicnoe, snbvers'.ve of the 
• law and constitution of tho country, and destructive <»!’ tho im- 
uiernyrial rights of the Stato on the orn? hand, and of iiie cultiva- 
tor on the other. We ari^ moat sorry to he perpetually dragging 
this subject forward, wearing, .os it <loeH, llio aspect 
of constantly attacking Sir Richard Tom[)lo Put what can 
we do ? We see plainly what others do not y<‘t ^eo, 
that he lias first roj/ed the pno'inces by In's folly In tlP‘ 
very infancy of the wrong, wo ])oint it mit, and call earnestly 
upon the Stato to review what lias boon done, and to loerso it 
We have no hostility, not the very least, to Sir Richard Tem- 
ple ; but we see plainly that his rcstlcsano.ss and vanity have 
found expression in proceedings which involve llie ruin of ilie Pro“ 
viriccs. While tho wliolo body of economists at Inane are di- 
recting all their energies to remedy evils wliich a mistaken 
policy towards the land has eiitaileil upon the coun- 
try, Sir Richard Temple has been allnwetl deliberately to in- 
troduce the Very same policy into India, in subversioimf <>1*^ 
and immemorial institutions whiVh it was the peculiar happiness 
of the people to have inherited from the past. We have striven 
with our whole might, ever .since wo became acquainted with 
tho facts, to induce the Stato to review what lias been done- 
We are persuaded that iiine-tenihs of our official inoii are con. 
vinced that we are right, but some rtecision is wanted. The giving 
away of the wastelands of tho Provinces has happily been stopped, 
and indications are not wanting that t! e Supicmo Government is 
at last awake to the absurd cbanictcr of tfio new assessments 
being imposed upon the land. Tho M/riierrorof the settlement, 
however— the fatalrevoluiion introduced by transferring the pro- 
prietorship of the soil from the State to the malgoozar, or village \ 
patels, — is not yet recognized, or understood. Lot us try once 
more to shew what has been done. When Sir Richard Temple 
began his settlement then, the Provinces were under cultivation I 
by a body of about 800,000 tenants : The settlement” says Mr, 
Rivett Oarnne found all cla^ises of cultivators in the po.sition 
** of tenants. In the same way the landholders were but/amerji 
when the country was Annexed (1864). Tho British Govern- 
« meat made these iarmm proprietow of their estates. Enquiry ! 


“ shewed that in nearly every estate there existed a class o 

cultivators, thou only tenants, who for partioular i*easons were 
“ deserving of special consideration, who q uo ad their fields or 
' holdings possessed as good a title to pDpriotary right as the 
“ lindholders (farmci’s). The cultivators wore accordingly takea 

out of the category of tenants altogether, and raised to the 

rank of [iroprietora of their holdings.” All tho rest of tho 
cuHivatoi s, were made teuantH at of these two clasaos, — the 
fiirinors (nuilgooziirs) and superior cultivators. Tho State, in 
tho wildest .spirit of revolution, has conferred the absolute 
hmdionUtip of the .soil upon tho malgoozar aud superior 
* uliivator. Wo lake this popular account of tbe Settlemon 
from Mr. Uivt‘tt-l\inmc’.s interestin.; report upon tlio Wurdah 
district I p. 104). The gen cial result is, that the State no longer 
own.s an rc of laud in tho Piovinces — e.\cept certaiii wastes. 
Tlio sotllomiMitliaH trnnsf'oiTc*! w(*8ay the* absolute proprietorship 
of th*» M)i] from the Stato to the malgoozav.s and .snporio.* ciilti - 
vutor-s of tliii provincc.M, »md mad(; nil tho rest of tho iMiltivatprs 
iboir tcniHits at will. Out of a body of cultivators, 

17r»,000 ,vre mere tenants at will cither of the malgoozar, or of 
t h<‘ .superior cultivator endowed with rights of occupancy, 
wliilti I lie mnlgoo/.dr.s lh(*niHelvea are only Jihout S0,0i30 
ill iiumb.'r. lii l.ibul.ited form, tlio rcv.ult is : 

At the Midgoozrir’s nieivy 474,056 Icn.int.s at will 

< 'uUi\atoi.s ecrtiiiii rights,.,. ‘20$, 000 

'J'he MnIgno:nr.s lheinsi*lv<‘s Hi, 000 

'(’he State has made over tlie soil to tho.si^ Sl,<K)i) men, and 
left the iniiHs of the eiiltivatora at their mercy; but thrown 
ct i'tain b.irricadcs around tho 2t)8,000 superior cultivators of the 
2iid class. In other words, tho settloinent lia.s repeated to 
tlu‘ letter all tbe errors of the Cornwallis Hcttlemont in Bengal. 
The wrong that has been done is so unpardonable, 
th.at wo feel at a loss to describe it iti just terms of ani- 
madversion. As a landlord wbo receives no rent is, of course, on 
al).surdity, it was necessary to make the malgoozar a real 
landlord ; and so t he .settlement makes Liiii a present of half tht 
rental hitherto taken by the State. Tmleod it ostentatiously 
tfhmulon'i the rntirr rnitfd to this mushroom race; for while 
tixiiig their contribution for 30 years at 2 annas 7 pies per acre 
it allows them, and cncouiMge.s them, to screw out of the actual 
cultivator all they can get. 

Tho superior cultivators ( 2 O 1 SOOO) are supposed to have some 
protectitin ngain.st their exactions by tlic settlement riile.s ; 
Ifut the 475,000 tenants at will have none wliatcvcr, and are not 
de,sigiie<l to liavc any. Thus while tho land is paying thcBe 
malgoozavs, whatever rental they may choose to exact, the State 
<hunainl on tho nudgoozar is lixed for 30 years at *2 annas and 

pii'.s per aero on tho .'iottlement area. 

Tho Stati3 has made over the ownership of the 35,312,480 
^cre.s assessed under tho settlement to tlio.se •men for a gro^ 
payment of £ 500, (MjO a year, while they may take £ 6,000,000 
out of tho land if they can ; and admittedly are taking up- 
wards of £ 1,(mU),0(i 0 at the very outset of the settlement. When 
we enquire why this disastrous revolution has been made, the 
sole answer i.s that a school in Calcutta have got the notion into 
their muddlL'd brains, that it better for the landlord-ship of 
the .soil to be in the band.s of middlemen than of the State. 
The whole body of economists meanwhile, condemn them unth 
one voire. The revolution is fraught with a thousand evils fami- 
liar enough to the student, and in India it simply means the 
store»»typing of the poverty and degradation of the people. We 
are clear of the guilt of these proceedings ; their authors will bs 
covered w’ith shame for all time. If Sir Richard Temple were 
a statesman, he would himself seek permission to undo the 
evil be has done. A man is of course incapable of such 
re.solution. We have a better opinion of Sir Richard Temple’s 
powers than the Indian press generally; aud he should redeem 
his official career from the opprobrium of the one great blunder 
that has marked it, by getting permission to undo in its infancy 
the evil he has inaugurated so rashly. 


THE COTTON COMMISSIONERS, 

We suggc.st to the Cotton Commissioner of Bombay and to 
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Mr. Rivett-Carnac, that they should irijuirc the officerfi in charge 
of the experimental Cotton Farms to keep tlieir monthly 
reports ()f the season and the i)ro.spects of the crop distinct from 
the accounts they send us of what is being done ui)on tho farms. 
Tlio character of the season and the prospects of tlie oiit-tnm 
are of 8i>ccial interest and iini»nrtan< (* to the mevchant ; hut the 
work going on upon the fyrriis i.s of h:r greater intc'resL to the 
cconomi.st and tlic stntesn.an. \\%‘ should he gla.<l to have a 
report once a month from evrv model fui’n in the fuiidry, for 
publicyition in the Ajjrii '•ffn.itl (,\i.i‘itruj Jinhu. 

Wo want to excite, and then sustain and keep ali\e an 
active interest in the improvement of uur agriculture, and we 
know of no way in which we arc .so likely to do tliis, a.s l>y en- 
gaging the gentlemen in charge of these farms in a minute and 
regular account of their work. 'Hie rc[)orts now i.ssued hy ^^r. 
Rivett-Carnac and Dr. Fovhes, leave little to he deHire<l in so 
far as tho season and its prospc<*ts are cijneernod ; but ^vo want 
them to give us more information a.s to what is being done 
upon tho model farms in c(»iirse of establishmeid. 'riio Ad- 
ministration Re^iort of the Colton Dt'partimmt in Bombay foi 
the last season is a very unsatisfactory ;dVair, in so far as it 
deals with the experimental eiiltivation on in Western 

India. The mistake has been made of junibiin.iL' iogellier iii one 
report an aeeount of tlnj o(.ltnn truh* of the fiea.s(»n, with 
a mass of half digested, incomplete statistic . concerning thoi'X- 
porimeiits for improving the cultivation now iu cour.^o of progress 
in that Presidency U i.s timo, nKOvover i hat Dr Forb('ssu 2 )plo. 
mentedhis accouutof tho.so ex^a rimenl^ \\ith(*xact iidbrmatioiias 
to their rcaulis. Tt is a ini.stako altog<*l her, however, for the ( 'oni- 
missiouors to jumble togotdier tlieir .siqx-rvision of iln* trade in 
Oottou, with reports of the agricultural e\))erimcnts they arc 
conducting. If they will give u.s every month sejiarato 
and distinct reports for t he trade o.i the tine hand, and for the 
economist on the other, we shall !»<• greatly obliged to them. 

The prospects of the .nid all matters atfecting tho 

course of trade, would find their legitiiiiat<) jdace in this part 
of our journal ; wliilo the work going on upon the farms wool 
appear every month in our .Agricultural Siijudeincnts. 

THE NORTH AVKS^P BUG NOES. 

TIIEIU i;Ui . l'k«>I)U(’K. 

AVe have received tho follown ilde and inton'sting ci itiquo 
upon our late estimate of tlm b.ivvest <»f tho Norrh AA\».stern 
Provinces : — 

Sir, — 1 have read your two articles on tho “ Standanl of Liv- 
ing/’ in your October and Noveinbiu’ nundier.s, with great atten- 
tion and interest. They contain a v:diuiblc collection of facl.s, 
and deserve the careful ooiisideralion of all our Settlement 
Officers, and of all who are engaged in the financial adminis- 
tration of the country. I believe too that you have adopted tho 
true method of calculation in sm h luatterH, and tliat there is 
lees likelihood of error in treating tho snhjoct on a large scale, 
asjoudo, by arguing from tlm food to tht3 pr<iduoe, than in 
attacking it in detail, and e.stimatingavcvageproducoacrebyacre 
and grain by grain. But you seem to me to be mistaken in 
many of your facts, as far as the North AV'e.st Provinces are 
oonoerned, and I venture to lliink that I can show grounds for 
asserting that the Land Reveniio bears a much larger proportion 
to the gross produce than you maintain. 

“ Your estimates is as follows: — 

£ 

Food of 31 million of people at 20 Rs. ^;0 niillions 

Seed com, 1-7 of the crop of 7(> millions . 10 ,, 

Clothing at 2 11a. per head of population <i „ 

Forage, Pasture and Qai*den ^ yj 

Indigo, Sugar, Cotton and other exports 8 „ 

02 millions. 


they eat their fill. But do you really consider these figures any 
basis for an estimate of average consumption P Consider * 
moment. Tho diet at jails is avow'cdly a large and generous 
diet, meant to resist Hie depressing effects of confinement ; 
and it is obvifuisly uo ci iteriun of general consumption. It is 
the food retpiiied bv men engaged in hanl labour ; and all the 
piqiulalion not .mi engaged, and does not require iid much 
susteiianee. It a whieh amply satisfies the hunger of the 
prismier.s ; luul I do not be.-^itiito to say that half our .agricultural 
piqiulatimi ne\i i know fiom year’s end to year’s end W" hat it is 
(o have their hnngrr fully .siiti-sfioil. Lastly, it is *the food of 
.ailuit males ; .-iinl J need hanlly observe that the average for 
I lie entire iiopulatifui w'onhl not be the fwiuio as the average for 
adult iiiah'.‘<. 

“ On tlm w'hole I think the estimate was much more 

accurate than your.-;, 'Tin* ordinary ]>hrase in these parts, when 
a man a.sk.s for (unploymciit j.s tli.' he wants half a seer of 
flour; and a phra.se so general mu* have some foundation. 

I believe tliat it has this iniieh truth i i it, that I Jb. of flour 
is sutli<ieMt, though meagre .su.steiian' fora non-labouriug man. 
That a lahoniing ndwii can eat 2 lbs. I do not doubt, hut he 
larely', if ever, gets it. But take the ordinary population in a 
family of five, eoiisisl iiig of a father, mother, and 'A chihiren. The 
father will, 1 would s.iy, eat a little less tlian 2 Jb.s. The mother 

little more than 1 lb. 'rii<! children about .*] lbs. betw'een 
them. Altogi'ther 7 lbs. to 5 imo^de is the average which after 
mueh enquii^, I am inclined to adliere to. This would give a 
tot.'d consunifilion, fur .‘{b millions, of 2J millioii seeis of food a 
ay, or 21X3G.j million seers a year, 
j “ Again, yon take 20. .seers as til e f. air average price of foo;l. 
This has not been an unfair rate for wheat of late years; but 
recollect that only about i of our average is under wheat. 
The main articles of food are barley, bajree, jowar, and these 
grain.s .sell much ebeaper than wheat - generally ranging at 
about 30 Hoor.^ or higher at harvest time, and falling to about 
27) sceis at otlna’ times. At 30 seers per Rupee, the cost of the 
year’s foo<l would bo less than 20 millions sterling. But a-s- 
suuiiiig a somewhat higher rate, it will probably be a fully large 
estiniatt‘ to }>lace tln‘ value of food at 30 millions sterling, or 
half your eniculatiou. 

“Next wo conic to .seed coni. Here I agree witli your estimate 
of the .seed as 1/7 of the crop, in tlie case of wheal barley, and 
the lieav ier grains. But you forget tliat half onr acreage is 
under the lighter autumn graiirs, bajree, jowar &g., in which the 
;eed bears a (piite infinilessinial proiiortioii t<i the liaiwest, 
and hence your figures for the whole are erroneous. The 
Pioneers estimate of seed corn as 1/10 of the crop errs I think 
on the si<le of excess. shonhl jmt it at 1/14), but T will accept 
it and take the pri; e at throe million sterling. This wall leave 
a margin for loss by mildew and bad .storage Your estimate of 
the cost of clothing is nndouhtedly too large. Two Rs. equals 
at the price cotton has fetched since l8d2| about 5 lbs. of cotton 
which would require 150 in ill ion lbs, for the who]e population 
Now according 1o olficial recortls the production of cotton in the 
North West Brovince.s was 58 million lbs, in 1868, and 44 mil- 
lions of lbs. iu I860. Our trade statistica are very deficient ; 
but it seems to be Hie general opinion that the cotton ex- 
ported to Bi iigal is pretty nearly balanced by that import- 
ed from the Piinjal) ami .Native States. In other woi*ds 
the North AW^st Provinces consumes its own cotton which 
was, in a nominally good year, some 60 millions of lbs. or 
2 lbs. a hca;l. This agrees with the estimate lately made 
ly an ex|*erienced Native gentleman, Deputy Collector of 
Booliuidsliulir, who reckons Hie consumption to be.3 lbs. per head, 
of which one is English. Tho cost of clothing is therefore the 
price of 30 milliim Heel’s of cotton, or less than two million 
pounds. 

You put the value of forage, pasturage aud gardens at 8 mil- 
lons, but you give no ground for this figure, and I cannot help 


“I will take up these items in detail. You assert and maintain thinking it is based on a mistaken idea os to the conditions that 
with great wealth of argument, that the consumption of food is prevail here. AVe have almost no pasturage ; as a rule the cattle 
3 lbs. per head, but the figures from which you draw this result are all stall-fed ; and tho straw and <jbaff they are fed on has 
are the figures that shew the actual consumption of jails and of hardly any marketable value. As to gardens, whatever they pro- 
tmigraut ships, and an estimate of what people could consume if luce that affects tho present argument, has already been taken 
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nder the head of food. 1 should certainly not reckon the 
celling value of tlie produce of pasturage, and of fodder, at any 
thing over two millions. 

“ Out ex{>orts again arc almost a tei*ni incognita* Indigo an 
sugar ai'u the priiioipiil articles which we export in any con- 
siderable fiuaiitity. The highest eBtiniate I have ever heanl i> 
the viiluc of Indigo would not place it hig her tlian 25 p. r . eii 
of the Laud llovenue of indigo-growing district, say half j 
million for the whole Province. Sugar however is a large aiu: 
very important article of export ; and ou the whole I ehuul 
think your estimate too low, aud would place the value of export) 
at not less tlnjn ten million sterling. 

My estimate then of the gross produce of the North Wes 
Provinces stands thus : 

Food 30 milliouH. 

Seed ooru 3 

Clothing 2 

Fodder and pasturage 2 

Exports 10 

_ 47 nullions 

“ Against this, put a land revenue winch at Uie close of the 
settlements now in progre s will certainly aiiiouiit to 4^ luillions, 
aud which, if part of the Provinces were not peimaiiently settled 
would probably icach five millions. Tljis would be a full tenth 
nearly a uiutli, of the produce. 1 am confident that with out 
minutely divided |)ro]jevtieH, our ininiciise and crainpcMl popula- 
tion, and our grinding poverty, any atteiii))t at heavier taxatioi 
than this wcudd icsult in financial failure to tiu* Go\ cj iiiuent in 
witlespread distress and ruin to the ])eople. — T^'am, ^Sir, your: 
faithfully, 

Decef)ibe)\ Gth 1^70 C. A. Klliott. 

Wo are much indebted to Mr. Elliott for this contrihution 
to the subject under investigation. AVo have now the advan- 
tage of throe independent eatimatos of the harvest of tlio N. W. 
Provinces, aud their divergence from each other is very striking. 
The Pioneer^ a e at i mate was as follows : 

Food of 30,000.000 pooplo cCia.COU.OuO 

Clothing of Ditto ,, J, 000, 000 

• Forago crons, (Jardon St)ifl, and Expoi*ts 8,()00,000 

iSood for trio next crop ,, 25 , 0(^000 

£31,500,000 

Thoao figures were not put down at random, hub w'ere the 
result no doubt of observation and reflection. Mr Elliott thinks 
the estimate too lows and rai-aos it, as wo have seen, from 
C3 1,500,000 to 47,000.000. Our own statement was as follows: — 

The cost of food per licjid of pf)nulation in tliL- Noj-th West Proviiu 
for the last two Noar-^ cfiiinot lla^ o hocn less than 25 to ^ UupooB. Lor^s 
than that would not liavi: Ko]»t soul nu«l liod^ togctlior, while there has 
siumltanoonsly boon an export of produce inauy inillionsiii oNcrms of oui 
ooutemporary’s estiniate. liot the PAn/i,/ i-uhstituLo tho lollowing 
liguroB forits own ostimatod, and it will be iitMi’ci' tlio mark a •rood deal.— 

Food 30,000.000 of pcoido at 20 l.’s. ^,'00,000, 000 

Seed corn l-Ttli of tot.'il cro[) of €70,000,000 ,, 10,000,000 

Clothing 2 Its. per hciifl of population ,, d,O00,o00 

Forage, Paaturo and Clurdon .... ,, S,0o0,00o 

^lujnr, iJottvH & other ExiJorta 9 i ^,000,000 

.ijy 2 ,ooo,oou 

Wo have oatimntod tho clothing hero at a low li^uro for a tt mpoiati 
cliiiiuto like the N. W. Provinces. Instead of the land roveiiiio of the 
f'roviiicos being oiio'^r/y of the gross produce of tho soil, wc aro re.i- 
Momibly oonviDced that it IS not ouo’twentietlr, us wo huvo ropoatc<llv 
aMirmod. 

Wc havo ussiiinod the exports of tho N. W. I'rovinces to amount to 
j;^J,0()0,000 a .surplus iudu.stry of about 2| rupees per head of p‘'pulHtiori. 
Wo should think they must bo more, but have no moans of aseertaimng 
tho fact. 

It is not without some diiruleiice that we voniure to atiuid by 
our estimates, \ijHja ihcirh^dc^ in face of Mr. Elliott’s criticisiiiB. For 
tlio sottloment records of the country of tho last few years 
teem with ovidenco of his mastery of the laud question and 
of the numerous problems connected thorciyith. There is pro- 
bably no one in India more juslly entitled to be regarded as an 
authority upon matters bearing upon the produce of the 
laud. After much enquiry/’ Mr. Elliott declares Ids conviction 
to be that the oonaumptiou of grain by tho people is about 7 lbs. 
per day for every five j^rsons of the population, and not 


10 lbs. as wc suppose it to bo. Ou the other hand Captaitt 
Forsyth declares that where the main article of food 
is jowareo/’ us in Niinar, tho daily ration of an able- 
bodied man is 8 lbs., aud that ** an average of 3 Ibe. 
per diem for each soul of the population will ceiiaiuly not be 
an excessive allowanco.” The dietary scale in Indian prisons 
and Dr. Bedford’s exporimenta in Bengal cannot bo allowed, we 
are told, to determine the question, as in each case we adduce 
a standard of living beyond the roach of the masses, conoerniug 
whom it may bo affirmed that they seftlora or never get their 
bellies leally filled. 

According to this view of tho case, therefore, in estimating 
tho gross annual production of food in the country, we must 
take our stand upon a hard aud fast line” of 7 lbs. of 
grain per day, for every five persons of the population. We 
think Mr Klliott will flml upon reflection that this is drawing 
tho lino too fine. In our estimate of 2 lbs., wo never intended to 
affirm that every man, woman, and child of the population 
consumed on the average that full quantity of grain day by day. 
Wo made no allowance, for instancu, for tho consumption ef 
grain by cattle, nor for the provision of reserve stores of food 
for years of famine, nor for the destruction of grain by mildew 
and other accidents There is “almost no pasturage,” Mr. Elliott 
tells us in the North West As a rule tho cattle are all stall- 
fed ; and the straw nnil idialV they arc fed on has hardly any 
iiiarkettible value.” We arc persuaded that Mr. Elliott is in 
error, and that the market value of tho fodder is very much 
greater than ho supposes. From tlio absence of all statistics 
concerning the agriculture of the provinces, it is impossible for 
us to speak with certainty upon the point, but fodder is 
as valuable, presume, in British territory os in native. 
When the principality of Sirdhana lapsed to tho State by the 
death of the Begum Sombre, some years ago, tho average 
return per acre of cultivation in tho jaghir was found to bo very 
jxaotly recorded. Wo have now before us a record of the iucolid 
ill three diUcrent inouzahs, from which wo make the following 
abstract ; — 

fSont/icrcCf Ptn'gaanifli of Jloosliaraf fjonipnted fcoui Price Our- 
rents of 1st Xocemher 1836. 

Fat <ic 


ProdiU'i, Foddtt, 

Cotton, irriguiod I{.s, 2H 0 0 lU. 2 0 0 

Wliefit... ,, 15 0 0 ,, 4 0 0 

Cliurreo ,, „ 10 0 0 

dowaroo 1 0 0 ,, 8 0 0 

AV^istu'i'a •• i.t, ,, 400 ,,200 

AVliujil (not irngalcd) ,, II 0 0 ,, 3 S 0 

Whuat :unl Iku loy . ., 10 0 0 i, 3 0 0 

<lraiu . .. . 11 0 U ,.3 0 0 

Coor .. .. r, on „ 0 0 0 

0 41 8 0 


The fodder i> Ii ri* n(*n‘Iy iiiilf the value, jd' tho grain. 
Ill going tliioii;;]i our iiioihu-n Lmid Settlcnient Keports, wo 
have been nqu’Jitedly sliin.k by the fuel that so little account 
is made of the provi nosi which the land yields for the Agricul- 
tural Stock of the country. Tiiero e.iu hardly be less than 
2.j,O00,(KH) head of stock in the North AVest besides poultry, in 
idditioii to the 30, 000,000 of jieoph*. Now of this stock, the 
nilch-kijie, gouts, hors<*s, pouLiy, must all bo consumers 
d’ grain. As the produce of this stock is reqiiirod for human food, 
wo assume tlie averu;;(! i;o:i8umi)tion per head of j^opulation to 
bo 2lb.s. of grain per head pop day. If wc tlrow out our estimate 
11 detail upon Mr. lOllioLt’.s basis, it would staml thus ; — 

1. iJmiu oaton liy the pcuplc tlieni'^clvo.s 7 lbs por 5 jicrsons per day. 

2. (Ir-iin l<»r iniJidi kine, guats, poultry, 

lior^ua .K-o .. 

3* drain f«»r ie.-ov\ o food HtoroM ’* 

4. Ib’ovivioii for lo:es by mildew, vermin, ” 


iO lbs, fo r 5 purnons por day 

AVo feel oonipelled to ^.'ly that /or the purposes oj this* 
we cannot safely assume tho requirement to be less 
than 2 lbs. per head per day. It may bo that this is a fraction 
too high, but we think it moro likel}^ to be a fraction too low* 
Bo fus to tho price of food, Mr. Elliott seems to think that 10 
lis. per head of population per annum is a sufficient allowance. 
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Our statemout waa that “ for the last two years les.s tbiiu 25 
to 30 would not have kept aoul and body together,” and 
we based our estimate of the present value of the harvests 
in the North West upon a scale of 20 Rs. a year. Can it really 
bo that 10 R.S per year (13 annas four pies i)er mouth) hiw 
covered the cost of food per head of population in tlie Provinces, 
during any one of the lost five years 1 
We certainly were under the imiircaaion that wheat wa.s the 
staple food of the ProviViges, but Mr. Elliott j)r)iut3 out that 
the cheaper grains of barley, bajroo. and jowaree cuter largely 
into consumption Put on the other hand, the large coasunipt- 
ou of the far higher priced graiiis of rice ami dhall must be 
taken into account. Our estiina^o of 20 Rh. per year aHsuriies 
an average rate of 18 soers (3(J t1)8.) per rupee all round. Tlii.s 
may be somewhat high, but assuredly Mr. Eliott ’.s rate i.s 
too low. It must be remembered that we are concerned 
with an tirtriKjc rate, not the very lowc.st any more 
than the highest. The North West Provinces, moreover, whore 
living certainly .socnis to bo cheai»er than in otlier parts of India, 
has been drawn into this controversy, only by the accident of 
the Ptoaerr taking up the <pie.stion. Our argument originally had 
apeciul Pcferenco to the Central Provinces, conoorning which wo 
luivo the advnntago of valuable though iinporfoct .statislios. 
It seems to bo a fact that food is clieapoi’ in the X. \Y. Pro 
Tiiices than in other parts of India, if we may tru.st the 
jail returns of the country, and they ought to l»e uiiim- 
[leaehable. But ijistead of the <08t tif food avei aging only 
10 Rupees per head, the actual cost in the jails tlirouglucit fndi.i 


1 tho Inst ihri 

•0 years, has been as follow^ : 


Bombay 

1867 

t'lunl . ( Inili t nj. 

Ks. 41 14 1 5 

1868 

38 

7 0 

5 11 

Jiuugiil 

1868 

28 

3 I 

a 1 6 

1869 

31 

4 7 

3 16 10 

Provinces 

I86S 

•23 

7 t 

4 9 H 

9 % 

1869 

31 

8 <S 

4 11 6 

Madruh 

1867 

49 

2 7 

•3 in 9 

1, 

1868 

49 

2 1 

4 5 2 

Punjab 

1867 

22 

0 0 

6 

1868 

•29 

3 8 

i 12 5 


1869 

36 

5 1. 

4 7 10 

N. AVt Provinces 1867 

17 

7 9 

2 15 9 

(KatimaU) 

1868 

18 

12 2 

3 7 2 

1869 

32 

9 0 

4 0 0 


Ps. 31 

15 U IN. 

1 4 0 

Those figures r 

epre.sent the 

itcliutl cost of rat ions, 

and eluthin: 


for prisoners of all ages and both sexes throughout India, 'fo 
adopt therefore 10 Rupees as the average cost of food per head 
of population in the North West, and but 12 amias a.s the 
UTerago cost of clothing, seems impossible. AVe arc per- 
suaded that wore it possible to make an exact enquiry 
throughout the country into the pn>ducc of the land, the 
general truth of our statement would bo borne out, that 
the land revenue does not absorb one-twentieth part of 
it. It is possible that our ostimato of ninety millions for 
the North West Provinces is somewhat too high, but it seems 
clear to us that Mr. Elliott’s as well as the PioiXY/s is far too 
low. Our estimate of the seed corn is plainly open to the 
uorrection supplied by Mr. Elliott, and wo might perhaps 
lower the estimate for clotljing. On the other hand, we doubt 
very much whether the estimate for fodder, pasture, ami garden 
produce for the wealthier classes, would not rciiuiro to be 
increased. Has the fruit crop of the Provinces no value, nor 
Its tobacco, betel, pan, condiments, and spices / VYq gather up 
all tlieso under the head of garden produce, which wc do nut 
include in the estimate of food consumed by the people. 

The great item after all however is the food, ami in e.stimatii)g 
the harvest it is impossiblo to do as Mr. Eliott has done, con 
fine it by a hard and fast line to 7 lbs of giain per day for every 
6 persons. Are wc to understand that all the milk, buttermilk, 
gheei mutton, eggs, poultry, oil, firewood, consumed by the 

30,000,000 of peojile in the Provinces are worth nothing t They 
are all farm produce, be it remembered, aud in the abseoee of oil 
exact information upon the subject we assume a margin for all in 
our allowance of :llbs. per head per day of grain, into the consum]i. 
tion of which they are all I'educible. We are persuaded the 


margin is not too high. As to the great item of fodder ^ 
wo are also satisfied that our estimate must be upheld. If 
jowaree (millott) be the grain chiefly consumed by the people, 
as Mr. Elliott intimates, the fact, upoo the whole, will but 
coiToborate the accuracy of our estimates, as to the quantity of 
grain eaten and the value of the fodder which jowaree yields. 
For Captain Forsyth points out in his report upon Nimar just 
published, that jowaree being much lighter than wheat 
“and extremely digestible, a good deal greater weight of 
“ it than of wheat forms tho average ration of a working 
‘‘man.’* He elsewhere declares tho ration of jowaroe 

for a labouring man to bo 3 lbs. a day, and poiof.s out further 
that Iho stalks (Kurban) yielded by jowaree, being a valuable 
cattle fodder, fetch 4 to 5 Rs. per acre. Now if anything 
like the same proportion of land (45 per cent.) is under jowaree 
in the North AVest an in Nimar, the fodder yielded by this crop 
alone will be of the value of eight or nino millions sterling a 
year. AVhat (loes it cost to keep a horse, or a cow, in tho 
North AVest { Does it cost uothing I Are tho enormous quant^ies 
of hay, straw, i*5:c., consumed in the cities and cantonments of the 
North West, worth nothing? Does the cnltiv.alur make the 
dweller in tho towns a present of all such produce of the 
land i We feel compelled to say that we are satisfied our 
estimate of the total value of tho harvest of the Province.^ 
cannot err materially ou tho side of excess. Lot Mr. Elliott 
tell us what it costs Jnni to feetl his horses in Allahabad; 
what it co.sts tho dairymen of the Nortli AV'est cities to feed 
their cows ; and what tlio brinjarrees to feed their countless 
string.s of bullocks. This (lisciission will do great good, if it 
but stimulate the Government, as the landlord of our Indian 
farms, to make close and exact einiuiry into the value of the 
produce of the land, AVe havj a viny sti’ong conviction that 
upon the whole our estimates of that produce are much nearer 
the mark than official ones. 

There is moreover the item of fuel and firewood, of which we 
have taken no account, but a largo sum for which roaches, 
wc imagine, the landowners of the Provinces. Mr. Elliott will bo 
able to tell better than ourselves the prtibablo annual return froiy 
this source to the agricultural cla.sse3. The cooking of 30,000,0o0 
of people will consume a vast (|iumtity of fuel. Tho Commis- 
sariate demand alone for the small body of troops in the 
Central Pro' ijices is 14,00,000 lb.s. a year. T]io •/ubbvfj-^t*c C/ito^ 
nick estimates tho cost of fuel in those Provinces per head of 
population at 1 pice per day. At this rate, tho cost to the 

30,000,000 of people in the N. AV. Provinces would be 7,600,00o 
annas Rh. 4,70,000 a day, or XI 7,000,000 sterling a year ! 

- Picii Dtofa 

30, 000,000 X 1 X 306^- Ra, 17,15,50,000 
The sanie .'onrnal tolls us incidcntally^that the cost of “ thea- 
verage daily coiibumption of food ” by tho laborer in tho Central 
Provinces is as follows 

Aa. 

l’’loiir. . 1 per day. 

Dhall or A’'ego table 0 

Snit .. .. 0 

Wood ... 0 

Tobacco ... 0 .1 

Annas. 2 Oj i^or day. 

Cpou this scale, the 30,000,000 of tho North West would 
consume upwards of £500,000 worth of food per day, or 
£100,000,000 a year ; about throe times the amount of our 
estimate. 

annas. 

30,000,000 * X 2.0J X 366= Ub. 189,10,40,000 
In estimating the total cost of fockl in the North West at 
£60,000,000 a year, we aasdme that its population is fed at at 
average cost of 320 annas per hood per year, or 3^ pice per day, 
Mr. Elliott affirms that the average cost is only half that 
amount, 1| pice per day, Reduced to this shape, ^he will himself 
perhaps soe that his estimaj^e needs correction. 

Lastly: he lias himself officially I'acorded (Letter 1113, 
Nynee Tal, 10th August 1670,) that t|[roughout tlm I'elief ope- 
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imtioDH of 1669-70 in Kt^pooiana, the scanty (ood furnished 
people in Beawur and Todgurb, cost the Statu fl'om 15 j pica 
to 15} pies per head \yet day, although they consisted princi- 
p^Uy of women and children. 

The diet was simply of ^^diUleah, kichrcc, and chaptttit^s 
given on alternate days with a small allowance of parched gram 
morning and evening,’* the quantities being : 

For men and women 20 oz. iier day 

Youth ••f ••• ti« ••• ••• 12 

„ Children •it it* 4 

The average allowance per head per day did not thorefoi-o ex- 
ceed 6 or 10 ounces of food of the poorest order, and yet this 
diet cost «n the average 15^ pies per head. Thirty millions of 
|)eopIe fed u^ion ihusiimo miserable scale would cost Rs. 24,22,000 
per day, or about jC9( >,000,000 sterling a year r 
PiOH Daytf 

S0,0OO,00Oxl5ix365=Rs: 88,40,30,000 
In view of those figures, we think Mr. Elliott must perforce 
abandon his estimate of j£30,000,000 as the harvest of the 
• North West, in favor of our owl, ^en we remember that the 
many indidge in simple luxuries of i^ome kind or other, and that 
in these estimates we must take the average style of living, 
urban as well as agricultural, rich as well as poor. Wo are sa- 
tisfied that our figures do not admit of such modification as Mr. 
Elliott thinks. It is the official estimates that arc wrong — 
not ours, 

A late number of the Edinhuryh Con rant contain.s an esti- 
mate of the annual consumption of I’ od in our own country, 
the population being estimated at 30,000,000. In a general way 
it is calculated that 200 lbs. of butchers' meat at 9d. per lb. 
and 500 lbs. of bread and other stuffs at 2d. j)cr lb ; or 700 lbs. 
solid dry food in all, may be regarded as tlie annual coii.sump 
tion of every able bodied man in tin; country, Tlic actual value 
of the food annually coiisumcd is declared to be as Ibllow.s : 

Brewl stutfa, home grown , C 77,000,000 

f3utcher’s meat, Ac 1 30 00( >,6oo 

Iiiiporteil Agrioulturul ooiamtaUties 42,000,<»00 

Total. 249,000,000 

A* this rate, the annual c-o!!! of tlio main articles of ibed 
alone average! upwards of £ 8 per liead of population, while 
the wholo expenditure is estiinacecl at from £* 22 to £ 30. 

There is no doubt a very wide difi’ereiice between the l^ng- 
Ilsh and the Indian standard of living, but no such difference 
as these figures would indicate. Taking into account iiotniore- 
ly the grain consumed, but what wc call at home the dairy 
produce of the laud, the garden produce, and the simple but 
universal luxuries of the people, we do not think it possible to 
lower our cstinuiio of £'30,000,000. I'he <iuc.stion is one of 
groat importance from its bearing upon ihe^and revenue. 


Government should concuiiirato the energies and skill of 
these gentlemen, as they become available for the purpose, upon 
the task of undoing the evils of the Cornwallis Settlement in 
these Lower Provinces. 

Ill approaching this Nimar Report, wo feel the difficulty 
of doing justice to Captain Forsyth’s striking merits, and 
at the smno time of insisting in sufficiently strong teima upon 
the necessity of disallowing his recommendations. Captain 
Forsyth has done his work so^woll, has given iw so com- 
plete a statistical memoir of Niiatu*, that he has made it impos- 
sible for us to accept his conclusions. The Settlement which he 
proposes for our sanction, affords a now and striking proof 
of the paralysis which has laid hold of our Settlement Officers 
upon one side of ibt ir work. A dread of over-usaessiug the 
land 80 completely occupies their minds, that there seems to bo 
no room left therein for any regard to the necessities of the 
State, the roquiromenis of the public service. We take up the 
volume, and hold it out before us, and look at it, and admire the 
labour, and power, and skill of which it is an embodiment, and 
then remember that its final meaning is that the State should 
commute all claim upon British Nimar, a province containing 
nearly 200,000 people in circumstances of almost imparalleled 
prosperity, for 20 years to come, to an annual payment of jfil7,000 
or .€18,000 a year ! Now this payment of £18,000 a year in- 
cludes the ivniiil of 2O0, ()()•) acres of land in cultivation under 
peculiarly favorable conditions (one-fonrth of tbo people only 
being engaged in agriculture) iitid virtually all the taxes of the 
province ! 

It is the inipoiencc of tljci conclusion that wc are compelled 
to fastini attention upon. In tl]c3 midst of such straits for ro- 
V(*niic th.'.t wo are aIino.st provoking rebellion by the devices 
we arc reaorting to for money, a j)roposal is made to us to 
let otf these 2(K>,000 people in tlio valley of Nimar for 
20 years upon a nayniciit of C*17,on0 or £‘18,000 a year, less 
than 2.S. per held, which payment is to include the rent of 
290,000 acres of land being cultivated under a peculiarly fa- 
vorable eomlition of thingt*. A sum of £’l 8,000 represents simply 
the turmcr’s rental of about 0,000 acres of avoruge land 
througbouL England jin<l Wales. /lr,ra the same amount is to 
inclmle the rentid of 290,000 acres of land, and the ta,i:es of 
about 200,0(10 people! Captain Forsyth has povsiiadod him- 
self that be has shewn good rea-son for proposing thisSettle- 
mont, and Mr. Morris, the (JomniiM,sioncr, regarding it as one 
‘‘ well calculated to secure the best intere.sts both of tlie Govern- 
‘^rnont and tJio people, <*«)nlidently recommends its confirma- 
tion.'’ Wo feel as though a nightmare, were upon us. Let 
Lord Muyo hold l» is hand, (‘aptain Forsyth and. Mr. Morris 
arc both wremg. 

In the first place, let ii.s sec what Captain Forsyth himself 
dei3ms to ])e the annual value of the Nimar harvest. He 
iiiakc.s it out thus 

E-dimaic of ijross oyrinilliintl imodnor oj Nimar DUlrict. 


NIMAR. 

Ilepart on (ha Land liavanue Settlement of JlritlaU Nimar. Effco 
ted by Captain J. Forsyth, Bengal Staf Crops, 1870 
As we aw going to attack Captain Forsyth, we wliall begin by 
expressing the unqualified admiration which Lis Report 
has excited in our minds. The volume of 356 pages be- 
fore US, is a monument of the administrative skill of our officers. 
There is no insincerity in the expression of our admiration 
of Captain Forsyth’s work. He belongs to a doss of men to be 
found nowhere else, wo believe, in the world. Their position is 
peculiar, their education highly technical, their opportunity uni- 
que, and their work simply magnificent. We feel indignant at a 
work like this Nimar Settlement Report being consigned to the re- 
cesses of our Secretariates almost as soon as recorded. Full of 
interest, almost as fascinating as a romance, and crowded witli 
facts the teaching of which all the world requires to learn, 
this reiwrt is the latest contribution furnished by the Central 
Provinces to the rich store of technical literature which the 
Qovemmtmt of India already possesses upon the great question 
of the soil and its produce. That the Settlement Officers of 
India constitute at this moment tihe ablest administrative body 
of men the world baa ever seen, wo entertain no doubt whatever: 
and we repeat the snggestiou made in our last issue, that , 
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Thus Captain Forsyth himself esti mates the value of th 
harvest to bo -£343,000 a year, yielded by a gross area o. 
319,402 acres of land. The total assessment which he pro 
|K)se8 to levy upon this produce is Rs. 1,81,180 (para. 471 
or in round figures about l-20th of tho produce. WJieii wo cuuk 
to look closely however into the matter, we find the lea. 
value of the harvest to be greatly in excess of the estimate 
The most casual reader can hardly fail to he struck witl 
the fact that no account w^.iatover is taken of tho foddvt' 
raised by tho land. The harvest, according to Captain Forsyth 
eonsista simply of the food required for the consumption of 
man, and of certain exports raised in the province. 

And yet ho himself has told us (para. 320) that ‘‘ 45 pcrccjit. 
of the whole cultivated area is devoted to jowaree” and that the 
stalks (A' of this jowareo “ form a valuable cattle focMer 
fetching when sold about 4 to 5 Rs. an acre.” Now, as the 
land under jowaree according to the above table coinia'iscs 1 12. IH.I 
acres, tbo value of this fodder alone is Rs. riG(\0i)O to 
R.S. 700,000 a year. Captain Forsyth says ^‘tlio fodder i.s r.irely 
sold ; ” but what has that to do with its value P Tf the culti- 
vator prefers to raise stock thereon (para. 3(U i his pndit is ju^it 
os suro in the one case as in tho other. Hut it is not jow.irec 
alone that yields fodder. AN tht! fod.l gr.iins ucM 

it. In this single item of /nddrr ulonc, it !.-» nrce.ss.iiy lo 
add Rs. 10,00,000 to C)a[)tuin Forsylh’^ cstini.ilt*, hrimring ilii* 
gross value at once up to Rs. t4,U0,O(M». Again, tliinkiu ^ it 
“ unsafe to assumo anything like a c(jutinu im ^ (u* ilu* |)i\..ent 
money prices during a period of 20 yeai-b” (paivi. i 1 1), and lIuR 
tho whole prioo of tho seven years fiiihMi((uciit the Cn'ton 
famine nuiat ho looked f)ii ns an aecidniit (par.i. 117', (\'^>lain 

Forsyth seems to have calculated the vahio of the harvest 
upon what ho regards as a aafv aralt^ of 

lie admits (para 443) that during the seven >enrs 18(>J l.») 
1808, “though the rainfall and liar vests were belter than 
usual,” that the average price of jowareo wa.s nearly three times 
what it was 20 years ago, and wo know that in the last 2 yonrs 
1860 and 1870, it has been higher than ever Ami yet in ro- 
sottling the districts, we are to ignore the prices prcvuilirg 
those last ten years, and arc to assume that the present and 
prospective value of the harvests /or /otr/iosea of 
is to be calculated upon tho piices of Id years ago. During 
tho last 12 months, the prices 2)rcvailing in Nimar have been as 
follows : — 


Wheat 22 \ in.s. por Rupee 

Rico *20 11»H. 

Jowareo 41 ins. 


Now at these rates tho advantage of which has been 
already reaped by the ryot, the value of tho lust harvest 
ill Nimar cannot have been less than Rs. (i0,()0,00() while the 
total gross assosaolent which Captain Forsyth proposes' to 
lory during tho whole of the next 20 years, is but Rs. 36,00,000. 

Fropb8i}d assessment 

1,81,800 X 20 ^ Rs. 36,36,000. 

Thus a single harvest is to pay the whole 20 years’ itssess- 
ment with Rs. 24,00,000 to spare. It is those wild measures 
regarding the land that occasion all our embarrassment. 

Look at the matter in another light. Only 25 per ';ent. of the 
population in Nimar consists of agriculturists, Die district for> 
miiig in this respect a striking contrast to the state of India ge. 
nerally. Of the gross population of 190,440 souks, ouo-fourth only 
belong to the cultivating classes. As Captain Forsyth himself 
estimates the consumption of grain per head of pc[iulation at 
2 lbs. per day, the proportion of the harvest consumed by 
the growers of it, will be 

lb. ^ Mannds. 

190,000 4 X 2 X 366 423,090 

According to Captain Forsyth himself tho cultivating class, 
including farm labourers, will consume but 423,000 mauuds 
out of their total production of 1,040,453 maunds, the remain- 
ing 61?, 000 maunds being surplus produce in their hands fur 
sale. Thus the ryot after pi^^ing for his 5wn inuintonance un^ 
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the cost of cultivating his fields, has for disposal 

617,000 mauodK of food Rs. 12,84,000 

Add Fibres, Oil Moeds, Ac. according to Cnpt. 

Forsyth’s asitiniatcs Rs. 10,90,000 

SarpluM produce Ra. 23,24,000 

And the State, according to Captain Forsyth’s own showing, is 
to abandon to the cultivator, this Rs. 23,24,000 a year, taking 
from him in full liquidation of tho claim of the commonwealth 
but Rs, 1,80,000 of this surplus. How is it possible to carry on 
the Government ui>on such principles \ The proposal to settle 
Nimar upon such terms is a farce in the circumstances 
of the country, and is made without 10 minutes broad and 
comprehensive regard to the issues involveil in tho question. 
Instead of i; 18,000 a year — the setUoment ought to bo £100,000, 
and everything ill Captain Fursyth’s report goes to prove that 
the people could pay tho one aniu)unt as easily as the other. 

Once more as to fodder 'J’ho Nimar cattle are of a fine 
hived, and Captain Forsyth estimates (para 382) that there are 
dR>gethcr 11,206 cows in ^ho district and 42,377 bullocks 
Cictually belonging to rvsidouta in the settled villages.” Most 
cnlli\atni8 of land, he tolls us, ([)ara 361) “add to their regular 
u-otits from agriculture by keeping cattle,” each cultivator 
possessing “ an average of two head besides his plough bullocks. 

These aio usually grazed on the villago waste and arc libcr- 
‘ ally fed with the finrhet' of jow.ir, hhoo'^a of wheat and rice and 
.->triiw of other on »ps. besides often with cottonseed, oil cakes 
• ami green ootthr<\ toara, &e, grown on purpose for them.” 
This forost cattle scdl for Rs 150 to Us. 300 the pair, while 
in.'iiy breeds i tinge fiom Us GO to 200. 8heep are not bred, 
.ve are («»ld, in the <listrictH, but l.irgo herds of goats are kept, 
uid common fowls are tolerably abmuUiut. 

There is perhaps no other district in India tho circumstances 
)! which .are so favourable to tho cultivator. Only one-fourth 
)f tho population being agricultural, tho local i)rodiiction of food 
s inadoipiate to the demand, iiinl 39 per cent, of the quantity 
loiisiimed in the district has to be imported, Tho district has 
,he further advantage of an enormous traffic passing through it. 
ho through tiMilic uluiio, indopeudontly of tho local ti’affie, 
s esliinaled at G0,o()(> tons a year, while there are supposod to 
Mi 1S,0(H> persons “always in tho district as travellers” (para 391.) 
n tlic cold season, “ it is tho great highway for tho march of 
ro(q)s, and nothing goes out of the district, in lieu of all the 
iioney thus bmuglit into it.” So large a part of tho agriculture 
f tho district being confined to the autiinm crops, a vast number 
f carts arc set free for biro during the open season, and “ tho 
ultivaturs add not a little to their gains in this manner,” the 
upply of cairiagc being below the demand, and the cost of 
arriage extremely high, two bullock carts getting from 4 to 6 
nnas a cr ;s (3d. to'4jd. a mile) according to the class of persons 
dm hire them (para .396.) 

Now tho outeonie of all this, is an exceptionally high range of 
rices for tho agricultiu’al produce of the district. Captain 
’nr-syth himself says, “in point of fact wheat veils regularly about 
70 per cent, higher here than in Hosluiugabad, and every other 
imj>orted grain in proportion. This dearness of food of course 
highly favourable to the agricultural part of the community.” 
(para 392.) IVo have here then mry condition for a high aa- 
.sossmeiit, such an assessment a.s the necessities of the State 
require to bo made. The impotent conclusion of all Captain 
Forsyth’s work is, that ho proposes to fix it at 4 annas 7 pies por 
acre upon the Malgoozareo area, or 10 annas per acre on the 
I area actually cultivated, for tho next 20 years ! Tho proposal 
is idiotcy itself. We are most sorry to apply such a term 
to it, but our officers plainly need awakening to the delosion 
they arc under. Look |^t those figures. 

Capt. Forsyth’s own low eBtimate of the harvest Rs* 84,30,097 
The rent he proposes for ‘20 years to come ... Ka. 1,81,800 
According to his own admission, he proposes to fix the rent 
at l*16ih to l-20th of the produce, while having omitted to 
value the fodder altogether, it is doubtful if the proposed as- 
sessment would really amount to l-30tli of the produce. If we 
arc to assess the land ujKm vates of this order, we may as 
well abandon it altogether. Engagements, says Captain For- 
syth, “ have been taken for tho proprietors for a term of 20 
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jears oulj, I cannot, howerer, avoid eaproasing my opinion 
that of all districts in the Central Provinces, Nimar perhaps 
is the .bast fitted for, as welt as the most deserving of a «30 
** years settlement/* Cue can hardly suppress a smile at a 
sCatemeut. Where in all India is there a district, docs C^iptain 
Forsyth suppose, not fitted for a settlement of 30 years at l-30tli 
of the produce ! The truth is the Settlement Diipartinout of 
India wants a rude awakening to the fact, that the State must 
assess the land from a difierent stand point ultogethor. Tho 
one idea of the Department seems to be that its business is to 
nurse and pot the cultivator ; not to raise a revenue adeciiuito to 
the need of the State. Whore formerly tho Department enter- 
tained the fixed idea of obtaining one-third *. f the produce — 
the old immemorial right of the State — it has now apparently 
taken up with the notion of I -30th. There is nothing but 
financial ruin before us, if this wild reaction in to 
last. Lord Mayo must refuse sanction to this Nimar Settle- 
ment absolutely. The proposal is simply monstrous, look at 
it in what light we may, that ‘his rich and peculiarly favored 
province should be allowed to commute its rents and taxe.s for 
20 years to come at £l.S,O0O a year ! about the rent of 10,000 
acres of land anywhere but in India. Sanction tho Sottlcmoiit, 
and tho rest of India must be burdened with a Nimar deficit. 

To understand precisely and at once what this Nimar .settle- 
ment means, let tho reader make himself master of tho following 
data ; 

Land under actual cultivation ^Irrigated 8fi9.'>ncroM. 

Unirrigtatod 179,387 „ 

‘I88,08il uiTC'f. 

Waste Land lit for cultivation 337,621 ,, 

Or Total Malgoozaroo area 1^5,703 uctcs 

The rental or assoa.smont {•hnmnrt) under tho settlement that 
has expired, was 

Afl. p. 

On actual cultivation 8 7 per acre. 

On Malgoozarco area 4 0 „ 

The rates proposed by (l.iptain For.syth for tho next 2o 
years arc 

AH. 1*. 

On iicUi.al cultivation ... 10 0 per ticro. 

On Malgoozaroo area 4 7 „ 

The reader will uiider8tan<l that the sottlo/noiit covers 
625,703 acres of land, of which 2HHjO«2 aiv now under cultiva- 
tion. The remaining 337,021 iktoh consist of tho cuUurabhf 
waste lands adjoining tho villages. Tho whole together ((>2.0,703 
acres) make up what is called the Alalgoozarcc area, / c. the 
amount of culturable land which the .settlement places at tho 
absolute disposal of the malgoozars, or vdRigo headmon. The 
whole of thi.s area, it must be rem^' inhered, is culturable. The 
malgoozars may cultivate it tlioinselvm, or let it out to tenant 
cultivators, or keep it waste for pasture, or do with it anything 
else they please. The total rental they will ho called upon to 
pay — do what they will with the land— i.s 10 anna.s per acre on 
the 288,032 acre.s already under cultivation, or tho Cipuvalont 
sum of 4 annas 7 pies per scro on the whole area of 62.’), 703 
acres culturable. The State leases this vast urea of laud to its 
present occupants for 20 years, at tho rate of 4 aiiiia.s 7 pies, or 
allowing for exchange, about six pjrico per aero as nearly as 
l)0Bsible, all round. Now this laud belongs lo the Common- 
wealth, and before our time tho State was accii.stomed to look 
to tho rental, ovjmima^ a.s it is called, of this luiul for the cx- 
pen8e.s of the administration. ITudor the earliest Hindoo 
system, as Captain Forsyth himself tells us (foot note page 57) 
the State was accustomed to take mino-n.vth of the gross 
produce of tho soil for this purpose. Under the Mahomedaus 
who succeeded them the people regarded thomaelvos leniently 
dealt with when one third of the gross produce only was 
taken. By Mahommedan law, the State was allowed to 
exact one half however, and in the troublous times which 
immediately preceded our advent, it i.s certain that this 
proportion of" the' gross produce was commonly exacted 
from tho cultivator, in all parts of tho country. But 
whatever the equitable proportion may have been, 


fact is certain, that the State possessed, and ever asserted, 
a proscriptive right to a proportion of the grois produce 
of the l.ind varying from on^-half to one on/9>iixUi of the 
amount. Tho right of the State to this share in the produce 
has never been contested in any part of India. The oulMvators 
iiinko no claim to retain it ; offer no opposition to its levy ; 
h:ivc no thought of grievance connected with its levy ; but 
show tho utmost willingneas and roa<1iueS8to pay the assessment 
oven where by accident it has sinfairly trenched upon their 
iiKlusir3\ Jn addition to thil important foot, there is the 
further one that all economic authorities agree, that so long as 
tho shave chiimcd hy the State does not exceed the true rout of 
the soil -which is fouud almost universally to'amountto about 
one-third of the gross produce — tho impost is the very wisest 
and bo.st iiiodo of obtaining a national revenue that auy 
people can posHe.s.s. Bocause such an impost is a tux upon 
the i»ropei ty and upon tho industry of no man. The State 
simply claim.s what otherwise would bo taken by a class of 
idler.'i oalled landlords, who^ as all experience shews, are the 
gre.it hindorer.s of good agriculture in all lands. 

Now it had been our good foriuno to inherit this most wise 
and h.'ippy fiscal .system from our predecessors. But 
Kngl.aiul i.s a hind cursed with private laudlordship— 
and its inevitable attendants, a multitude of taxes u^X)!! 
iiidmtry .and property. Eennomic science being in its infancy 
when wo arrivi din tho country, our early administrators wore 
iinawai'o of the value of tho iu.stitiitions which they fouud in 
the i.and ; and full of the Saxon conceit that every thing Euglisli 
must be better than anything Native^ began at once to change 
tho iiHc.'d .system rjf India— the wisest and best a people can 
po.s.se.sH— for tliat of England, about tho very worst and most 
i)[>pre.s.sive a nation could l)e cursed with. Blind to what 
ho was really doing, but with the most benevolent inten- 
tion, Lord Cornwallis with a Htroko of the pen laid the 
curse of private landlordship upon Bengal, under which 
its people are now groaning almost without hope of 
relief. Tlio school of revuliitionists has lasted down to our 
own ilay ; the last field in which they have employed their 
folly being these Central Provinco.s, whore Sir Richaid Temple 
hm done hi.s utmost by the new settlement to sow the 
.seeds of th(' very same evils that crush all hope and life out of 
Bengal. The doctrine of this .school is that English soijioty with 
its tlioiisand insoluble social problem.^, is the model which we 
.should aim at in Iinlia. Give away the land to a body of mid- 
dlemen (ijrivatc landlord.s) and look to tho excise and the Cus- 
tom House for your revenue. A mind that has been exercised 
with this (piestion, and witli tho social problems mixed ^ip 
therewith, finils it difficult to speak of such folly With- 
out passion. In -so far as it was iuhia power to do so. Sir Richard 
Temple has thrown a blight over tho future of tho Central 
Provinces, which we know not how to l*emovo or how to 
counteract. He has done bis utmost to destroy the wisest and 
best fi.scal .system the Provinco.s could possibly have, and to sub- 
.stitiite in its room asystom, which while it fills the cities of Europe 
with wealth and luxury, leaves the masses of the people to 
fester and starve like vermin iu garrets and cellars too foul and 
loathsome for doaeriptiou. This is the natural, direct outcome of 
private landlordism wherever it exists. The concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few ; and the abandonment of the 
masse.s to poverty and degradation too deep for words. Bengal is 
on the high road, already well advanced thereon, to this final 
cud of civilization,’* and all that Sir Richard Temple could do to 
get the Central Provinces upon the same road, he has done, by 
deliberately creating a race of private landlords in the Pro- 
vinces, and conferring upon them the old immemorial rights of 
tho State on the soil. 

Thus, while in other parts of India the State is looking to (Ac 
land for its revenues, in tho Central Provinces the land is being 
settled by hundred.^ of thousands of acres at 6 pence per acre. 

We have happily succeeded in stopping the sales of waste 
land that wore going on therein, and we trust yet to arrest the 
folly of those land settlements iu progress. At all events 
tho guilt shall not be ours if they are allowed to proceed. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


TnBCash Balanoow ab the oIoho of Oofcobei compare with 
those of the two precediug years at the same period as follows 


8Ufc October 1870 
„ 1870 
„ 1H88 


n.**. 10, 7H, 16, 338 
„ 7 , 8 ^, 09,313 

7.04,U,l'2l 


As the balances are naually lower in October than at any 
other period of the year, and Plv^ roceii)t.s from Opium continue 
to be in excess of the estimates, wo shidl have a plethora in the 
treasury in all probability throughout th<i remainder of the 
official year. A cash balance of eleven crorea in October, 
means a balance of fourteen crorcs in April ; about four crorea 
in excess of the right amount 


The imports of wilver into India continue to shew a heavy 
falling off. The amount tendered for coinage at the Bombay 
Mint during the ten months ending :Ust October last, comi>ure6 
with the imports of the two preceding years as follow\s : 


January to Oct. 1870 

„ im ... 

„ 1868.... 


..Il8. 


1,38,57,684 
4, 52, K4, 941 
1,63,22,314 


The falling off is of course attrihiitablo to the low price 
of cotton. A total stoppage of bullion iinporf .s into Bombay 
for a while, would po.ssibly In-ing ibjwa tlu' ]ii leo of food in 
that Presidency, to the relief of its urlian classes who aro 
auflering terribly from tho furaino rates that prevail there. 


The introduction of Cinchona cultivation into India must 
be held to bo a complete success. Mr. Broughton^ the 
Government Quinologist affirms of the NeOgherry bark that : - 
In yield of quinine it is of tho finest quality that has ever 
“ been recorded. It posse-ssos every characteristic constituting 
exoellence. It yields alkaloids in such purity that the first 
“crystallization gives sulphate of quinine which stands the 
“ usual tests a.s well a.s the refined salt.” Wo quote this at 
second hand from tho Parliamentary Blue Book recently pub- 
lished upon tho subject. There seems to bo some danger of 
tho cultivation being overdone, tho demand for tho drug be- 
ing limited. Wo have noticed the question in the Affricultvral 
iiuiette of hi flvtwhxaXi accompanies this issue. 

The eleventh Opium sale of the year was held on the dth 
instant, with the following results : 

Belmr 215i^ ClieHtn. at Rs* 1179 nvorage. Rs. 25,34,250 

fionarc.s... 1850 ,, ut „ 1141 „ ,, 21,10,595 

Tho oatimatos of the year wore base^l upon an ex}tectation of. 
Rs. 976 2 ^er chest only. There has been a curious coincidence 
in the prices obtained at those December sales, for the last three 
years : 

{ 1868 69 Rs. 1178 average price. 

1809-70 1180 

1870-71 1179 

C 1868 69 1140 

Boiiaiva.-J 1869-70 „ 1143 

L b‘^70.71 „ 1141 

Wo take these ligiires frdfn the Friend of India^ but have not 
vorifiod thorn. 


The Local Cea® Committee have recommended, wo .nro told 
that the rate to bo levied upon the laud “ should be 4 pics in 
the rupee upon t ie rental, of which t‘ue zemindar is to pay 
one pie, and the ryot on the ground that tho former will 

engross the profits arising from tlie outlay of the cess, the ze- 
mindar being “ a mere annuitant” iq)<>n the laud. The que.stion 
is a complicated one, and before expressing an opinion upon tho 
equity of this arrangement, we should like to see the Report of 
tho Committee, That the zemindar has chosen to divest him- 
self of the duties of landlord, is a very - insufficient reason 
privia facie for casting his rcsponsibilitie.s upon the ryot That 
tho ryot of the Lower Provimes is in general rack- 
rented, would seem to bo sufficicnf .’.•nuind for exempting fdm 
from tho C0S.S altogether. 

We urge once more upon the OoNcrnments of fbo country 
tho desirablentvss of their requiring I In* ]»rico lists which thej" 
•cR^erally publish, to he made out upon a uniform plan. The 
form now ado[)t.ed by tho G«^vcrnment of tho North West Pro- 
vincoN loaves nothing to bo desired, and the other Govern- 
ments could not do bettor than imitate it. The Bombay and 
Madras lists require to be completely changed. The Pnnjaub 
list should cease to mix the rainfall ui> with tho price list. 
The returns from Oudh and tho Central Province.s do very 
well, but it would bo a great reform if every Government in tho 
uountry would adopt precisely the same form. Bengal pub- 
lishes no price list whatever, and wt; are indebted to tho spe- 
oial courtesy of its Secretariate for tlie quotations in tho Acono- 
miti. Why does neither Biirmab, nor Berar, nor Mysore, nor 
Sindh fiimish us with a monthly price list ? 

From a calculation made by a Native Deputy Collector in 
the North-AVest Provinces, and published in the local (Jazette 
of llth May last, tho amount of cotton raqiiired to clothe the 
population is only from 3 to 4 pounds per head per annum. It 
is estimated that the better class of adults, require nearly 
8 pounds ; tho lower clas.scs less than 2 pounds each. A con- 
siderable quantity however is required for stuffing rmais^ which 
are used by all the better, and most of tho lower, classes in 
Vppat India, except near the hills, where woollen blankets are 
often used. The amount which the mass of tho people ran 
afibrd to spend upon cotton clothing is very limited, and says 
the Putqab Report “ unless a cheap and lasting material is im- 
ported from England, they will continue to manufacture cloth 
acoovding tb their own taste.” 


Malwa Opium continues to come forward in imdimiuished 
quantities. From tlio opening of the season (lat October) 
down to date of lutcab advices,, the number of passes granted 
compares with the last year was a.s follows : 

Up ti> 7th Dorember 1869 6,230 Chests. 

„ 5th „ 1870 7,020 „ 

It is now certain that tho revenue from Opium will be heavi- 
ly in excess of tho estiinatoa. 

The following important notification by the Government, of 
Madras, appears in n. late i.ssuc of the Oficiid GiKctte. of that 
Presidency : 

Fort St, George, NoreuiberlSy 1870. 

IIi.> Kxcellency tho (JoYci nor of Fort Saint George in Council notifiej^, 
for the iiiloj ination of ;ill oeeiipit‘r,s of ryotw.iry land in this Pj*e«idency, 
that in <li.stiictH or j)oi tiou.s ol districts, whore tlie land assesH- 

luent.s have been recently rcviHetl, and in those where it may hereafter 
be revised by the Settlement nci)artinciit, such revised rates of a.'^sess- 
nient will bo liable to be re-eoiiHulered after thirty yoais’ dunitiou, 
from the date at which the new .settlements were introduced, but not 
MKiiier. If it .should then be iletomiined to form a new assessment, 
any iucrea.sed vrJiic, which may have been given to the land hy nny 
Works or im] wove in ell ts clleettMl hy the labour or capital (»f the lyots 
will not be taken into account. 

AVo believe that this peculiar Indian tenure is the very 
best upon which the land of any country can be settled ; and 
it is time tliat its superiority over other systems that have 
been tried in India we^e generally recognized. 

Let the Government of India note tho following facts. The 
Cotton Commissioner of Bombay is conducting experiments in 
tho growth of cotton in that presidency. To obtain land for 
these experiments, the Commissioner has to rent it of the 
ryots. And at what rate does the reader suppose 7 In Sattora 
ho has had to pay 30/r. the acre, the assessment upon the ryot 
being ; in Khandeish 20^ ; in Broach 60#. the acre ; in 
Ahmedabad 22# ; in Dharwar 20#. to 24#. and in lower Sind 16#t 
The average of these (piotations is 26#. or 13 Rupees per aorC) 
This is the rate the ryot is exacting from the State when is 
wants laud for its cotton o.xporiment8. The State> meanwhile, 
charges the ryot a fifth or sixth of this rental. And yet we have 
men amongst us who talk of the land bearing all the burdens 
of tho State, and wouldjiave us permanently settle the land 
revenue at rates fixeA 20 or 30 years ago, at 3#. nn acre. 
Cannot even a child see that instead of taxing the ryot^ the State 
has conferred uponj^im a vast property^at the expense of the 
urban classes ? ^ 
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We are indebted to the Mddra$ QqffiUe for the foUowiog infer' 
matioD as to the dates at which the ealstiug 30 years’ leases in 




When 

settled. 

When thesuttlo- 


Districts. 

ment will be 
recoiiRulorod. 



Fusli. 

Fasli. 

A, D 


Western polta Taluq...[ 
f]fow9torn and Control 

1271 

1302 

1892 

Godavery 

.< Doltaa and Upland 
t Tolaqs 

1278 

ISOfi 

1898 

Kisl^a 

,(• Masulipatum portion... 

1278 

vm 

1898 

Kuniool 

. Kumool pro|>or 

fOhellamboram, inoliid- 

1278^ 

1308 

189(1 

South Aroot .. 

.<< the late Manar< 

1 goody TnliH| 

1271 

no\ 

1891 

Triohinopoly. .. 

.. Entire district 

1274 

! 1304 



The introduction of the new settlement in the taluqs o' 
Kiimool proper, commenced in Fasli 1275, and finally onde(. 
in Fasli 1278. iThe thirty years' dLiiation of this settlement 
will, therefore, be caloiihitod from the latter Fasli. 

A CORRESPONPENT writofl to US from West Berar : — <‘Iii yonr 
No 2 vol. 2 of the 16th August last you give an extract from a 
letter from Major Trevor Clark to the Colton Cdnnnissioner 
ill which the following ap|)ears : — 

“ r have just had a letter from Anlilmmer with/j^cme Ijeantifnl 
“ Ilinguiighaut bolls and from a selected plant with naturally 
“ yellow-tiuged staple. I donut know if you are acquainted with 
“ ‘ Coconada' whicli is a cotton of this sort ; now * Coeonada’ is 
“ much sought for by spinners, stranr/o to sat/^ on account of the 
colour,^' 

“ As a person who hits been both a spinner and inanufacturer 
for some years, I should say the Major should have said “ on ac- 
count of the colour it f have V(Mt c»ften hiul to agree that 

certain lots of cloth I made should be of weft spun from what 
the trade knows as “Red Coconada.” Tliis is because thcclotJi S( 
made tahe^ a hetta* colour in dt/cimj than wh ui matle from c)ther 
cotton. 

“ Coconada cotton is supposed to have a peculiar sort of oil in 
it that causes dye thus to act uj»on it. 

“ I take the lil^rty of writing on this subject, as I think a state- 
ment of this description is better explained by any person wh(» 
understands the subject as it might leml Mr. Rivet t-Cariiac 
wrong.— Yours, A Late Lancashire Spinner. 


It is officially estimated Cotttm Rip^i] thRt the Pun- 

jab contains 223,000 cotton looms, giving employment to 700,000 
I people, and turning out 122 lacs of rupees worth of cotton oloth. 
IMiia quantity, divided over the whole population of 1 7^ millions^ 
gives an average of a little over 11 annas per head. The population 
tire supposed to require only about 4 lbs. of cotton per head 
per annum, which would be worth in a manufactured state, 
about two rupees. It is believed that the amount spent on im- 
ported cotton cloth is very small, but it^is difficult to determine 
the exact pmportion. The trade returns of 1808-60 show that 
8,000 maiinds of country cloth were imported and 0,150 maunds 
exported, the average value being about Rs. 40 a mauud. 
The quantity of European cotton oloth imported is stated at 
mauiuls, and that e.xportod at 29,002 maunds which 
would l(*avc very little fer the consumption of the province. 

Tlio tottil e.xport of cotton from the Punjab to the sca-board, 
via the [iidu.'^, during tlie six mouths from October to March 
last, was a little over 80,000 maunds, which, though more 
than last yoai*, in considerably less than in previous seasons. 
(Iwing to the scarcity of food in the last two op three years, the 
cheap and durable native made cotton cloth has been increasing 
in demand, the i^eople being unable to purchase the dearer and 
lighter imported clotli. The result has been that a considerable 
proportion of the stock of raw cotton has been used up for local 
consumption. It is very generally believed that the local 
manufacture will maintain its ground, until Manchester sends 
a cheaper and more durable fabric, better suited to the wants of 
the poorer classes. 

Wc have received an important and interesting letter concern- 
ing these lower Provinces, which we defer publishing till our next 
issue. Its facts .seem to us simply to give increased urgency to tbo 
demand for Governmental interference. AVe pointed out in our 
last issue that as settlement operations are now coming to a 
close in Oiulh and the Central Provinces, the Government has 
hero ready to its hand a body of trained Officers of tho utmost 
skill in questions pertaining to rights in the land. Now it is 
an old saying that knowledge of tho disease is half the cure. 
Why not, then, lay bare to the world the disease that afflicts 
those Provinces ! What is wanted, is an exact and comprehen- 
sive description of matters just as they are. We cannot divest 
oursolvcs of tho belief that were the nature and full extent 
of tho disease clearly made known, there would come with this 
knowledge power to deal with it. God ruks over the world. 
Theif is infinite hope in this fact. It cannot be that the 40 


The London Olobe, in commonting upon Mr. Fowler’s pro- 
position, that India should pay for her public works, not out of 
revenue, but by loans, coin)ilains that Mr. !^wlor procoeds 
upon the fallacious notion that in India and England tilings are 
so identical, that public works can bo paifl for in tho same way. 
The Glo/jc says farther thatj as India would o” this plan, have 
to borrow from England, tho interest wou’d have to bo remitted 
to that country, swelling the home charges, “ and increasing the 
iiTitation of our Indian follow-subjects.” The readers of the 
Economist will’ hardly thank us for noticiiig^uch twaddle, but 
it seems to bo taken for senso by one of our eonfem[ior.iri<\s. 

As an illustration of tho error made in financing for 
our public works, take the fact that all the telegraphs in 
India have been made out of tho taxes. What would the 
people of England say to an attempt to make them pay for such 
works out of the general revenues of the Stale ? Down to the 
ol(»e of the year 1868-69, the construction of these lines had 
cost the Indian tax-payer upwards of £2,000,000 sterling. In 
the same way the great Ganges Canal, which at home would 
have been built out of private capital, was here constructed out 
of ;£ 2,000,000 of taxes. While the great want of India is 
capital, and English capitalists arc willing to lend us what- 
ever we require at 4 or- 5 per cent., it is insanity to tidee 
moqey out of the pooket^|^of the peoplis for such works as 
those. The money if left with the people ^ould realize 16,20, 
or 25 per cent, in private enterprise. What wo are really doing 
ihei’efore is constructing our public works out of capital that, 
costajfhe country 15,20 or 25 per cent., when vf^pight get the 
very same works at a cosf of 4 or 5 per cent. onfy. 


lillioiis of people in these Provinces and their descendants for 
all time, arc to bu the victims of a single act of boiievolont but 
mistaken logislation less than a century ago. Lot us know tho 
exact nature and full e.\teut of tho evils which the settlement has 
brought upon the people. To ascertain this, let the ablest 
Settlement Officers we have, bo sot upon the tasks* of describing 
matters as tliey are in a single pergunnah of each division of 
the Provinces. AVo have often thought that had we belonged 
to the Civil Service of India it would have been our liighest 
ambition to make a mark upon the future of these Provinces, 
Great reforms arc commonly very simple, when they are 
discovered. Wo are persuaded that the Settlement Offioars of 
India number amongst them men capable of dealing with the 
difficulties that beset the question. Let them be set to work to 
report upon what they find. 

The Bombay papers tell us that the Munioipal Oommis^ 
sionor of that city has let” its sewage farm at Coorla for tho 
ensuing year, at Hs. 00 pur acre. This is a great success un- 
doubtedly ; but if the Bombay papers will make enquiry 
they will find that market garden ground in their island lota as 
high asRs. 180 per acre, whore there is water at command. 
The seven acres of garden in front ofLowjee Castle is let for 
Rs. 1,360 a year, the ground yielding three crops annually. Tho 
Bombay sewage farm consists, we ore told, of about 45 acres. Tho 
farm was hrst cultivated in 1868, when 3 Rs, per i\cre woio 
obtained for it. The rent rose to 10 Rs. in the last SOMOO, 
,nd is now lot at 60 Rs. an acre for the next year. 

In view of facts of this kind, and the con/^idecaUoo liPQf . 
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large part of the soil of India is under cultivation with garden 
stuff f^^r the urban classes, how preposterous are the rates dsed 
upon the soil by these modern land sottlemonta, we are 
doing our Ijest to shew. Western India, for instance, is full 
of wealthy cities. Bombay alone has n population of 800,000 
persons, and its markets are wholly Mij)plk'cl from the surround- 
ing Mofussil. If wc estimate tlio consiimptLon of food in the 
island at 2 lbs. of grain pjjr bead of population, the single city of 
Bombay alone indents uj>oii the ^[ofussil f<»r Rs. 80,000 worth of 
grain per day, ora sum of Rs. 20,iiOO,()(M» a year. Rut the 
average standard of living in Roml)ay is very high, as every 
one knows who is familiar with its bazaars and markets. There 
is an enormous consumption of vegotables, moat, iiouliry, 
condiments, oil, milk, sugar, fodder &o. in tlio island. Wo 
reasonably doubt whether the one city of Bombay pays a less 
sum than £5,000.000 sterling every year to its Mofuasil for food 
alone. The total land revenue of the whole Prosidemy mean while 
is loss than half that amount ! 

The Bombay leases are now beginning to fall in. and in re- 
newing them it will be necessary to assess the land upon very 
much higher rates than have ruled bitberto. The cultivating 
classes of Western India mmt be oxcordingly woaltliy, and the 
Settlement l)e])artmc*nt of the Presidency rnuat not lose sight 
of the fact in reassessing the land. Rates of one .ind two rn- 
pees per aero are simply absurd, in presenoo nf the revolution 
that bns everywhere taken place. 

In the course of tho discussion, in April last, of Sir nr 
Cotton’s paper upon Iho proposi'd e\poii<lituro of another 


We quote the Pioneer oMOth ultimo : 

'^ prlHsaiH now beyond the reach of starvation for another year. Till 
within tho pant six weeks, there seemed to be an almost certain prospect 
of great sca^oit 3 ^ and a clmucc of absolute famine. As in 1856, not only 
wa.H the local rainfall tai'dy and deficient, but the rivers failed to bring 
down their nsual supplier from the hill country. Had it not been for the 
providontial, and wo ina^ add. imcxpcctod, recent rains, Orissa would 
have been, so far iiis regards it'4 own resourcos, almost exactly in the 
position in whicli it >\a-. in tho antumu of 1865. We might at thin 
tnonient Jiave hnd the dismal prOKpect ^ ‘ which 

would co.'^t the total disorgaiiisution of a Province, and the lives of 
i)etweeu tliroc (juarteiH and ii iiiillion of men.” 

That is “ so fur as regards its own resources.’' Our contem- 
porary proceeds to point out that by means of improving False 
i'oirit harbour, so strenuously urged in tho Famine Report of 
I 867, the province is happily no longer cut off from outside 
aid in tho event of another famine. 

It is gratifying to know' that by moans of False Point harbour nloiio 
the Hengni untlioritics havo created an ijivaliiablo safeguard. Hereafter 
whntcver ra.ay happen to the crops of Orissa, natural scarcity will not 
pioduco, n.‘j it has liitlierto always produced, iiievitaMo and overwiiolraing 
famiiio. 

” While, tlmrcfore, the recent drought has once more compolled le? to 
rosilizt* tl»e aiunuil liability id' Orissa to a terrible d irth, tho efforts of tho 
IJongiil Ooveniiiient since 1 8 i)»i liavo broken through the former isolation 
I of tho Pjovince, and removed the risk of the wholesale starvation of the 
I people.” 

I Wc congratulate the (lovernmont of Bengal upon the fact ; 

, hut while doing ho, recall with distrea.'i that a million of 
: i)ooplc are believed to have perished of hunger in Rajiiootaiia 
during the la.st li rnontliN, through, what we cannot bub regard, 
aa the nogleet of the I’araniouut Power. The fact has excited 
comparatively little remark, hut Lord Mayo will not forget it, 
when the crilaniity recurs. He must give effect to the assiiranccw 
of his durbar address .it A j mere. 


£,100,000,000 sterling upon Indian railway.*^, read before the 
East Indian Aasooiation, Sir Bartle Fivre made a statement 
with reference to tho Simlh Railway that ought not to havo 
escaped remark in the Indian rre.s.s. Hr reported to 
.said : — 

'fhat railway wan originally projected na a canal. I hcliovc nobody 
hod any doubt hut that it wonhl have anHWi vi'd procincly in tho way 
Sir Althur Cotton would wibh it to answev, b\ ciutmui' very larj;e 
(piantitios of gooiU, very cheaply and \cry oevlaiely. 'I'lien why >vas it 
not made [in proferci»co Simply 'iKeMU-a' ai Ui u time it wa.s nnpo.Nsddo 
to got any capitnliHtH to look at n. .<101101110 1 .0 <• ojul ; nn«l not being nblo 

to get tho stage wagon, ue wore only tod (u / et tli.> po d chame. 

So we are to understand lliat tlie < •nwnnneut deliheriilely 
substituted a railway for a canal in tlic teeth of il.s convietum 
that a canal was what was rt*ally ronuired, f-imply l»ecause Eng- 
lish capitalists w'cre not willing to advanee money for the coii- 
atrnotion of the latter work. "Were this really true, tho fact 
woiild reflect iinmeasurahlo di.sgi'aeo upon the State. But we 
arc persuaded that Sir Bartle Frero has been misreported It 
is not, and never has been, tlio Kmjlish mpitali&t who is to 
blame, but the State itself. Tlio (Joverenient has .set il.s 
face against canal navigation, from tlio very first. Tt Im.s 
refused to admit the idea of the e.'inal enmniddng with the rail- 
way. Only the other day, when a prnjj*<d, for connecting tho 
Q, I. P. Railway with the Oodavery for I hi» carriage of coal and 
timber, was under discussion in Calcutta, tho G<»vernmont did 
Eot think it worth while even to-' notice the fact that a canal 
had been proposed for the purpose And yet it is simple 
insanity to construct these high cost railways for the 
carriage of agricultural produce, where it is pos.sible to 
give canal communication instead. The question admit 
of no argument ; and it is a terrible reproach to Govs 
emment that all these years havo gone by, without its 
having ever taken up tho question of canal navigation in tho 
country in earnest. It is open to no blame for having con- 
straot^ the existing railways, nor to the least censure for 
vigorously preparing to construct othera,’ "W 0 would not have 
a single project dropped, but An Heaven’s name do wake up to 
the that the great aud crying want of tho country is cheap 
communicaton, cheap transit for the produce f>f the interior. 
The two things are distinct. Wo want every railway you can 
give ns; but we want still more that canal communication, the 
nssd of which, by some unhappy fatality, you refuse so 
pstristently to recognise^ 


Tt appears to he taken for granted that the country wdll he 
relieved of the iiicomo ta.v by tho next budget. The propnety 
of its i utiil repeal seems to bo the only question. As tlie oldest 
opponent of tlio tax in tho Indian Pirns, and the only eonHwt 
ent one if our memory serves u.s rightly, wo shall disappoint 
. some perwon.s perhap.s if vvi? e.xprcss a doubt of the wisdom of 
I totally repealing it. Wo have fought the tax consistently from 
I the ihiy when Mr. Wilson, with the approval of filmost all our 
I e.oritemporarieM, first laid it upon the country, and we may 
fairly lay claim to hiving done much to familiarize men^s 
iiiiMds ivitli the ooDsideratioii.s iluit demonstrate its unwis- 
dom and injnstii’o in a country so circumstanced as this. 

! Wo eliall eeit.'iijjly not ivgri‘t its disappearance from tho 
[ ivaya and moans of the your, .should tho 5Su])renio Govorii- 
raoiif determine to dispense with it. We do not however 
j fool free to urge its total repeal upon the Government. 

I The tax has iioiv been a part of our fiscal system for ten 
j years, aud to abolish tho machinery for its collection after 
tlie valuable ex]ierieMce which that machinery has come to re- 
pre.sent, is doubtfully wise. We cannot forgot that practically 
the wealthy part of the population enjoys an immunity from 
t axes altogether. The salt tax is an appreciable burden to the 
poor. To the i-ich it is really no tax at all. Wo think then 
that wc would retain tho ta.>i, for tho i^ake of its machinery, in 
view of the possibility of resort thereto becoming ncce9.sary 
j through some emergency. It should be reduced however 
to a very low rate, ami should ho levic.l only upon the ixsally 
ivealtliy. In each case, justice requires this; and strictly speak- 
j ing, tho tax will be unjust even then, but human rights smdom 

I admit of exact adjualinent any whore. If wc lower the tax to 

I I per cent, and confine it to incomes of 10,IX)0 Rs, a year 
j and upward.s, we .siiall perhap.s do better than by repealing it 

altogether. 

The G. I. P. Railway Company have, v/o observe, issued a re- 
vised scale of charges ior the carriage of ^oods by its lines for 
the 2 )re 8 ent season. There Boemi^ to be no principle in the cla.s- 
Bificatiou of the trafllc. Five different rates of charges are made, 
but the only approach to system which we can discover in the 
tariff seems to he an attempt to adapt the charge to the value of 
the goods. The rates appear to be loosely based upon an 
ad iKHorf^/i principle, without regaril to what tho carria^ costs 
the Company. Tlui.s grain, smt, coal and firewood, oU very 
troublesome cargo, are charged from 6 to 8 pies per ton per 
mile according to the distance, while piecS goods the most 
couvoiiionb of all goods, are made to pay^ccause they can afford 
it we suppose, 34 to 48 pies per ton.wQarden seeds pay 20 to 
24 {lies, w'hile tho coiiimon oil seeds of tho country pay only 
9 or 10. 

A system of this kind can only of course be provisional The 
efforts of iiailway^fflcials to make out the best balance sheet 
they can for the i^mpany are natural lind excusable, bift the 
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system is fkuiltT from ilo fooDdati^. The olaasifioation aad 
ntos MO M followB 


. . to 10 pies per ton per mile- 
..184 tol4 91 „ 

. 20 to 24 fp ff ,, 

( 28 to 84 ft ij 

. 84 to 48 19 11 11 


1. CUM 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. „ 

In English money, these charges are froml Jd. (9 pies) to 6d, 
(48 pies) per ton per mile. For cotton, the Company chaijjes 
special rates. On the Berar line their charges are ; — 

Full pressed bales .. 18 pies per ^ton per mile. 

Half pressed ,, ... 28 ,, „ ,i 

Ufjpressed docitie . . 34 ,, „ n 

In other words, all that the Railway can do for Bombay 
to carry cotton thereto from the interior at from 2{d. to 4^d. per 
ton per mile, and os Naf^poro is 500 miles from Bombay the 
oarri^e there from varies from £5 to £9 a tou« Such a rate 
might be borne while cotton was a shilling a pound, but with 
the staple down to 6 pence, and carriage on the Missisippi 
at (msjnep^^r ton per mile^ it is not difficult to see the eud. 


Fob the first time for very mauy years past, there is a 
stoppage of all importations of bullion into India. We have 
been approaching this state of matters for some time 
The latest official returns of Trade and Navigation come down 
to diet July last only, and we are indebted thereto for the fol- 
lowing figures : 

Imports of Bullion into India, 

Four months ending list July 1868 Rs. 5.01,54,327 

do SlBt 1 , 1869 H, 66,76,220 

do 31st „ 1870 ^ 2 37,62,852 

The Mint returns shew the following steady diminution in 
the imports, from the commencement of the official year 
1870-71. 

Bullion coined and examined during the month, 

VaktUfa Sombay 

AorU B8. 6,69,^60 Its. 21,99,383 

M*y 1218,732 „ 28,99,310 j 

June „ 10,38,778 „ 22,11,378 1 

July „ 9,30,851 „ 20,61,876 

August „ „ 11,23,638 

„ 3.M,M5 


"W|,eMv....ee , 

^ptembor 
October ..., 


1,53,625 


The Madras Mint was closed many months ago, and the 
Bombay and Calcutta Mints might, it seems, bo almos t as well 
closed too. The result is that exenange has fallen from Is. 
l)|d. to Is. 10|d. within the last six months ; 

Slat March 1870 Bank Bills 6 month’s sight la. IIM. 

30th Nov. 1870 Do Is. lOJd. 

Within the same period no loss a sum than Rs. 1,73,00,000 of 
the Indian debt held iu^the country has been transferred to 
Englai^d. The exact figures are as follows : 

For Promissory Notes enfaced for payment in London, | 

31st March 1870 Bs, 16, 00, 03.000 « 

30th Nov. 1870 „ 17, 73, 74i288 ! 

Thus there is not only a stoppage of all inf)orts of bullion j 
into India, but a heavy transference of capital going on from ' 
this country to Europe. So onerous is tho demand upon I 
our industry, that the ordinary surplus exports of the country ' 
no longer meet it, and a transference of the capital of the ! 
country is required to liquidate the claim. Should this state of j 
matters last, we shall see the prices of produce begin to fall 
once more. 

The somewhat passionate* reply of the Pioneer to the 
charges made against tho Government of the North West' 
Provinces by the Rev. Mr. Robson, for its alleged ind iflerenco * 
to the sufferings of the pooi)le of Rajpootana during the late 
r? n weight, if our coiitemporair 

would but tell us whom we ought to blame for the catastrophe. 
It IS now generally admitted that half a million to a million 
of people perished in the famine. It is only three years since 

itlinfli'. rlnnflici u /.alanii'f'tr 


the Foreign Office inCaloutta, Both OoverumenU had the dearest 
warning of what was impending, and nothing we have yet seen 
warrants the belief that tho State was not able to oope with the 
famine. We believe it was quite capsbte of doing 40, and of 
rescuing the peonle fh>m the last extremity of- death. 
If it is contouaed that the blame rests wltb the 
Native States, since it was their subjects and not oura who 
perished, we shall then have to make some inquiries as to the 
responsibility of the I^aramount Power at such crises. We are 
dissatisfied with tho attitude of the Supreme Government upon 
the subject, and tlie complete silenc^it has maintained thereon 
reveals pre^ clearly, we think, that it is itself dissatisfied 
therewith. We have not yet learned the right spirit in which to 
encounter these recurring seasons of famine. Tbo Government 
is itself conscious that wo lesson is not yet learned, and it 
will take more than tho bland assurances of the Pioneer 
to subdue the misgivings and uueusiness which we all feel 
in contemplation of such scenes 'as have been witnessed in 
Rajpootana within the last 18 months. The man will arise by 
and bye, who will shew us the way to encounter those calamities 
in the right spirit and with tho Vight means. Of one thing wc 
are sure— wo must cease to weigh human life against tho silver 
it may cost to save it. 

CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


BENGAL. 

Orissa Division. 

Cuttack , — The accounts from this district up to the 8th 
instant were good. Heavy ruin fell ou tho 4th and 5th, and 
much benefited both the rubbeo and rice crops. Tho rainfall 
previous to the 4th, was also most beneficial, and saved all 
that was in danger and backward owing to deficiency of raiu 
earlier in the season. Tho Commissioner anticipates in an 
average that a good 12-anna crop will be reaped, but has 
called for fuller particulars from the Collector, regarding crops 
on tho higher lauds, which were previously in imminent danger. 
In tho Kendrapara sub-division the crops will nowhere fall 
short of 12 annas. 

Balaaore'^ Up to the 5th instant, fears were entertained in 
.some parts of the district that owing to the heavy rainfidl 
during the week the crops bad sustained some injury. The 
Collector, how^over, is assured that it has done no harm ; grass- 
hoppers and locusts have nearly disappeared, but not until 
much damage was effected ; this is estimated at about l-l6th 
to 2-lbth. In some places whore tho plants were not far 
advanced, they are again sprouting, and tho Collector does not 
expect that any material injury liu.s been done. From Bhud- 
druck the Assistant Collector reports having visited the country 
between tho sub-divisional station and Agurpara to the west 
and near the hills ; here the crops are bad and loss is estimated 
atl0-16th. There will bo considerable deficiency in parts of 
Dhamnugger, Sohoo, Randiaworgarah ; of the three, the former 
is best, as tho crops there are doing fairly and promise a 
harvest of from half to 14-1 6ths ; near Monzah, and Onurakothi, 
however, there will only be a one fourth crop ; on the oast side 
of Dhamnugger the crops are good. Since the recent heavy 
raiu grasshoppers have diminished in number. In Randia- 
worgarah the crops will be worst near Koopari, as was the 
case last year. Many of the fields are absolufisly without any 
crop at ail, others may give from 1 to J an harvest and on an 
average there will not be more than a 4-anna crop in the 
Meuzab, Bbimporo, Koouari, Dyeing, and Arungec ; the ryots 
of that neighbourhood nave worked on the roads, and must 
continue to do so to make up for deficiency in their crops. 
Prices of rice in the sub-divisional markets continue low, and 
from all tliu Assistant Collector can see and bear there are good 
grounds for ooncluding that the sub-division will, with ex- 
ception of a few localities, not suffer at all. The Collector of 
Balasore, speaking generally of the district, states that tho 
crop is very good, and in some villages exceptionally so. 

Pooree . — Up to the 6th instant, ruin had fallen in excess, 
and therc are fears of damage therefore to the early lughoo rico 
and rubbee crop. The Commissioner, however, does not consider 

A^-- -A 1 i — I J. _ J.! 
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the thing as impossible. The Pioneer f we presume, knows as 
well as we do the fact that nearly a million of people 
m Bupposed to Jjave perished ofhungor last year in Rajpootana ; 
Imt It indignantly repudiates all responsibility for this 
ca^trophe on the part of the local Government at Allahabad, 
and assures us that “ the conduct of the Supreme Govem- 
in matter may safelv be left for the calm cri- 

resenting this defence 
of State, but havmg made it, we ask the Pioneer to be good 
•noqgb, look^ what has occurred fully in face, to tell os 
upra whom the guilt oithis unheeded suff#uig rests. Prima 
/(Soi^ toe blame rests upon the Govenunont at Allahabad, and 


past it was feared that importaioiis of rice into Pooree as well 
as relief works would be indispensable,. but the Collector is now 
sanguine that the former will not be * necessary, though (ho 
latter may be yet required. In Khooidahthe Collector thinks 
relief must in somo places be necessary, and that provision 
of labor only to be paid for in ^oney will not be sufficient. 
The average expectations of crops in the Pooree district in 
19 pergunnahs reported on by Canoougoes, amount to a little 
above 9 annas. The average on 46 police reports, taken on. the 
main, rice or paddy crop only, lyes an expected jfiehl of 
considerably above 11 annas. Ine loordoh Deputy Oollertor 
reports from returns of 4 Oanoongoes^ expectations of 9,' 12, 
8 and 8 annas tespeciively, or an average of a little above 
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U annas crop, though certain villages have suffered 
very severely. It is doubtful whether Khoordah can 
get through the year without receiving food from elsewhere^ 
and certain that a large number of p^ple. resident in villages 
where the crops have suffered exceptionally, must be provided 
with a liberal supply of labor ; this can bo effected by putting 
in liaiiil local roads and repairs of tanks, bunds, and works of 
irrigation, which will also permanently improve tho estate. 

Reports from Bankee estate are very similar to those from 
Khoordah. Rain had fallen abundantly and done immense 

g ood; the fields were full W water and no more was required. 

lubbee crops sown on low lands had ^suffered. The accounts 
from Ungool and other tributary states are tolerably favorable. 

Burdwan Division. 

The prospects of this divisioji have conaiderablv improved 
and recent lieavy rains appear to have removed all apprehen- 
sions regarding anticipated aeficioncy in the rice crops. 

‘ Up to the 7th instant, the crops were in a most 

satisfactory condition. 

Biincoorah . — A full average crop is anticipated in this district 
Bcerhhoom , — Tho prospoct^) are favorable. 

Midnapore , — On the 31 st ultimo, the Collector reported that 
there has been abundance of rain all over tlie district The 
rain was hailed with delight, in as much as the lico plants had 
“ just begun to wither.” 

Burdwan , — The Amiin crop has very considerably recovered 
itself. 

Chota Nagpore Division. 

Lohardugga , — Up to the 15tli October, the prospects of an | 
abundant harvest in this district were very favourable. In Pala- j 
mow, early crops, “ Bhudai" had been cut and stored, and the i 
Indian corn and Mnrwali, on which the poor people greatly | 
depend, were iHirticiilarly fine. The rice crop everywhere pre- i 
seuted a very fine appearance but in some of the highly cultiva- ' 
ted parts of the Anianut valley it was partially attacked 
diseases of two kinds, one a simple blight called rhatter, in the 
otlu’i the roots were injured by a worm called Banki, but the 
disease was not widespread. Otherwise the rice harvest pro- 
miscil well and a good cotton crop was expected. 

Maamhhoom , — The extent of land this year under cultivation is 
larger than uauid, o-\ccpt in perguiiuahs Mambhoom and Bupoor, 
where there was little early rain the crops to the cast were not 
thriving as those in the western half of the district, but on the 
whole (he Deputy Commissioner anticipates a fair avor«age har- 
vest for the entire district. 

The late heavy rains may have done slight 
injury to the crops, but give good hopes for tho cold wcathor- 
crops. 

Singhhbom . — The reports from this district are less favorable, 
though the iirice of rice has fallen considerably. There was a 
defitueiicy ol rain up to October, and this was most felt in 
Dhulbhoom where it is feared the rice crop will be below an 
average harvest. From tho rest of tho district an average rice 
crop is expected and the pulses and early oil seeds are said to 
be very good. The reports from the Tributary Mehals are all 
very favourable. Tho i)ricc.s of rice and wheat prevailing in each 
district of the several divisions of tho lower provinces of Bengal 
for the week ending tlio UHh iD.stant are annexed. 

UVDII. 

Tho Financial Comxujfcsionor and district officers have now 
had full o])poiiuiuty of persouiilly inspecting a large pai*t of 
the Province, and they find it generally admitted by all 
classes that tho prospects o\t\w rubbee (spring wheaU harvest 
are tlio finest known for some years, and there is little doubt 
that tho damage done by the heavy rain of October was a good 
deal e.\aggerated. In some instances it is being discovered 
that the kliarf crop was a fuller one than was anticipated in 
earth reports. 

Prices continue to fall and it is worthy of ri'maik that in tho 
th ini No\ ember last, barley was selling at 2 H seers 33chittakH 
which in tho corresponding period of lust year, the price was 
twice a.s gmit or 14 seers 7^ chitbicks per rupee. The dndn 
upon the pro\ jucc grain for exportation has lessoned, 

Seprf.e 

AjiKttbr from Skpri e refers Tf> the present coudition 
of that part of the country, and the pro^i>Pcts of the future in 
respect of food for the people, in the fallowing torm.s : — “This 
district was swept by faminie and cholera last year, and the 
eftect upon the population and quantity of land under culture 
is most apparent, yet such a season of plenty as this has not 
been known in India for ten years. Jow^arissis so abundant, 
wherever seed was dropt that the oultivators, without railways 
are unable to put it in a selling market. Wheat' and gram will 
find their way, for Buiyarras crowd the road. Altogether the 
crops of this year will supply means for extending cultivation 
in the next. TTie dearth' of cattle has been a heavy blow, hut 
the bounty of the sun and soil has supplied every deficiency. 


The Punjab. 

The mortuary of the Punjab disoloae a death rate the Urge 
towns which is little short of appalling, and which is yet cer- 
tainly below the truth. In Delhi, for instance, which is uo^ene- 
rally a city as far as natives are concerned, the average mortality 
for the last four years has been between forty-three'and forty-fbur 

S er thousand. In other words the average duration of human 
fe in this locality is less than twenty-three years. Doubtle^ 
excessive infant mortality accounts to a great extent for this 
enormously high death-rate, but all classes must be seriously 
affected. — Pioneer. 

Madras. 

Cauverg. — Rains during the latter half of the^ month were 
scanty and particularly so in the Taniore District, — Over the 
portion of the Tanjore 'District, the cultivation of Samba Pc* 
ehanam and the dry grains Was vigorously pushed on. 

Northern Section. — The rains all over this section were 
exceedingly good am^lentiful. 

WeBtern Section,— 1l\io rain-fall was deficient during the first 
half of the month in South Conara, but was made up for bv the 
heavy showers during the latter half. In Malabar tne fall was 
favourable. 

Southern Section. — There was but a scanty fall of rain in this 
section. — The transplantation of Paddy and the cultivation of 
Raggy, Cumboo, and other cereals were progressing. The early 
Cumboo, Oingehpoil-seed, and Raggy crops were being harves- 
ted. (7o«o?i and /ndi( 9 ro plants were thriving. The usual freshes 
were received in the Tambrapurni river. Peehanam or second 
op cultivation under rain-fed tanks was lprogre88ing,7s<nd wet 
ands in other lociilities were being ploughed. Cumhoo Samai^ 
and Raggy were sown on dry lands. 

MYSORE AND* COORO. 

The season has been exceedingly favorable throughout My- 
sore. The tanks are all full, and prices have fallen heavily. 
The quotations are ; — 


Ragi . 39 to CO Seers per Rupee. 

Qraxn 80 to 40 „ ,, ,, 

Bioe 2iid shot 14 to 20 „ , „ 


In Coorg the frequent showers of rain which fell during tho 
season have greatly improved the appearance of the paddy, and 
in many places the ears have formed. — Reaping of the rag, crop 
has boen’completed, and the out-turn is, on the whole, consi- 
dered to be ^ood. Kulthi or horse gram continues to thrive, 
fields are being prepared for the sowing of Bengal-gram. — 
Coffee Weeding has been nearly completed, and preparations*^ 
are being made for gathering the berries which are ripening 
fast. In nativejgardons pickin£[ has begun. 

The gathering of cardamoms is still continued, and the yield 
has been plentiful, but damage bos been done by the rain which 
foil while the crop was being dried 

southern mahratta districts. 

Since the publication of the last weekly report, a return 
has been received from Mr. Shearer, describing the proCTesslof 
the cotton crop in the Hooblee talooka up to the 26th of Novem- 
ber. Owing to the continued wet weather in October, and the 
long neglect of/ho cotton fields, the crop in this district, accor- 
ding to i)re8ent appearances, promises to bo a light one, tho 
expected out-turn being only 8 to 10 annas in the rupee. Much, 
however, still depends upon the weather during the six or seven 
weeks that tho cotton has yet to grow. The plants are still 
dwarfish, but are branching, and may improve very much 
before they are quite matured. 


PURNEAH. 

The Inundation and Income Tax. 

Mr. Oouldhank writes to the Indian Daily News oonoeipii^ 
the late inundation in South Purncah ; After it had subsided, 
tho ryots, as usual, began sowing mustard, kullie, Ac., or rather 
they were scattered over the still moist surface, or sown with 
very slight ploughing. These sowings had gone on extensively 
when we had another rise of th$ rivers quite out of season, and 
nearly as high as the previous rise. Paddy and Indian coyn 
were destroyed by the first rise ; mustard and kullie went with 
the second flood. Cattle, which always are taken to higher and 
more northerly pastures, when the usual inundation is about to 
take place, bad been brought back. They hod scwoely returned 
when the rivers suddenly rose, and abut them up in the 
All communication with the higher oountiy was cut off. The 
reasuU has been a fearful inortidity among t^ cattle. By eating 
tho half-rotten inundated grass, a paring was brought on ; and 
the whole country is covered with the remains of bull^k^ 
cows, and even buffaloes. That the latter should have suffered 
appears strange, yet such is the case. Some have lost entire 
herds. I had a small herd, and all have died except five or six 
calves. As my loss is above Rs. 400 in buflhloes alone, one oan 
form some idea of what the losses of the ryots have 
there. Impoverished by the loss of|thoir crops, and the death of 
cattle, the ryots find it difficult to cultivate their lands;, and 
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ftt this phase in their condition, the Oovemment Inoomo'-taz 
Aaseaeor arrived at mj foctoiy, and took np hia quarters with- 
out. asking mj leave. It is a convenient place. The high 
land ends here. Had he gone further sout^ he would hare 
enjoyed the fever-giving nuisance of that region. People from 
many miles round were kept siting for five and six days. 
Many of them 1 could not recognise, but hurkarus and servants 
of Peer^nge Sahara. Kolassy, and Muuahve factories were 
among them — men on Hs. 3 or 4 a month. We may safely 
take &eir means and the detention they cxporiencecl as a 
correct sample of the working of the Income-tax. 


THE LAND. 


BENT SUITS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 

When litigation is increased by the introduction of a new law, 
h dispute generally ensues between its opponents and advocates, 
as to whether this is the natural effect of a bad measure, or is 
. simply due to the fact that a remedy can now be obtained for 
injuries formerly without redress. Such a controversy, for in* 
st^ce, has long raged in England, in regard to the Divorce 
Court. In all such cases the truth usually lies between the 
two extreme opinions ; but be that as it may, no one can regard 
the astounding increase in the number of suits between land- 
lord and tenant since the passing of Act X. of 1869, especially 
amongst a people so prone to litigation as the natives of this 
country, as by any means a certain nroof of improvement in 
government. The importance of the suoject in a country where 
all except a small minority live by the soil and where every 
provision of the law touching land immediately affects the 
masses, can hardly be overrated ; and it may be worth while, 
though perhaps the subject is not one of much interest to the 
general reader, to devote a few minutes to consider the present 
working of the rent law, in this part of India. 

The ultimate decision of oil rent cases of importance rests 
with the Civil Courts, and so well do the jieopie understand 
this that they have come to regard the first trial in the Revenue 
Court as nothing more or less than a preliminary skirmish in 
which it is hfvrdly worth while to put forth all their forces, as 
the final result will not be afibeted. In the Revenue Courts, and 
Btill more so in the Civil Courts, the decision of almost every 
case is based on t)ie village papers, the rent-roll, and account of 
arrears compiled by the vill.age accountant. The theory of Go- 
vernment in regard to these village papers is a most admirable 
one ; the only pity is there is such an immeasurable gulf be- 
tween the theory and the practice. The theory i.s that these 
papers are cominled by the village accountants, the putwaries, 
m open consultation with all parties concerned, landlords and 
'tenants, and that an actual inquiry is made into the state of 
each field before the entry regarding it is written. The canon- 
goe of each pergunnah is then supposed carefully to test and 
sign the papers, which are liable to further examination 
and correction by the telisildar. Lastly, it is the duty 
of the Collector and his assistants in their cold weather tours, 
to test as many village papers as possible. Such is the theory ; 
and the papers elaborated in this way are hqjd to form a suf- 
ficient basis for the decision of tho most important class of 
civil suits in the country. Now let us look at the practice. 
The putwareo still clings, and ever will cling, to the idea that 
he is the servant, not of Government, but or the village pro- 
prietors. They virtually appoint him, and they can generally 
manage to eject him. Besiaos he looks to them for tho greater 
part of his pay, for surely no one is so creduloiis as to suppo.se 
that with siMjh opportunities before him ho will content himself 
with the pittance doled out by Government. Naturally enough, 
therefore, he is in most ca^s only too willing to obey his 
patrons’ behests and further their interests in every way. Ho 
may of course, though this rarely happens, be at enmity with 
the landowners and disposed to injure them. In either case, 
the checks upon him are equally ineffectual' Instead of each 
individual being made acquainted with the entries which con- 
cern him, an unfortunate tenant generally learns for tho first 
time the particulars of his holding (whether true or false) when 
a suit for arrears of rent is brought against him. In the desire 
to curtail the expenditure, the oannngoes of many pergunnAhs 
have been dismissed. Those who remain are simply employed 
as writers in the tehseelees, and the utmost supervision they 
exercise over the village pajiers is to sign their names on the 
outside. As to the tehsildan he can scaroely find time to do 
even this ; collecting the land revenue, assessing and collecting 
the income-tax, house-,tax, and an innumerable crowd of other 
cases, deciding oases, criminal and revenue, conducting local in- 
vestigations, road making, — these areouly a small nuxnber ofthe j 
‘ trifles which engage his attention. This remark applies with I 
tenfold force to last link in the chain, — the Collector and his 
assistants. Occasionally, an unpassed assistant, by way of pre- 
paring himself for his exiunination, finds time to glance into a 
ftw putwaree’s papers^, This is the utmost supervision that 
axlsts. 


What is t^e result of all this P Thf remit is that the village 
papeiB ID all wtricts, except those where settlement oAoem are 
at work, are in Jhe vast myority of disputed points utteriv 
untwtworthy, and that our Cour^ instituted to dispense equd 
justice to all, are too often turned into a means of empreseing the 
Ignorant cultivators. In many parts of the North-West nuii^rs 
of estates wore in the early i^rt of the century sold for aUaged 
arrears of revenue at nominal prices to the corrupt omlahe 
and their friends. These men. who to the present dajr 
never receive the honorable title •of zemindar,’’ but are 
simply termed auction -purchasers, tare in deadly hostility with 
the tillers of the solk They are frequently influentiiil and 
educated men ; and it is to be granted that, in too many oases^ 
so far are they fi*om trying to conceal their oppression, that they 
find in British laws and British Courts tneir most effectuiu 
instruments for grinding the noses of tho poor. Can no remedy 
be found for this ? In Lower Bengal the trial of all rent suite 
has been wholly transferred to the Civil Courts. Is any such 
measure in contemplatiou for tho North-West / or is the at- 
tention of Government so much taken up with founding Uni- 
versities and Municipalities and collecting taxes as to have no 
time to spare for .sucii trifios aa only affect the welfare of those 
who cannot make them.selvos heard in Debating Societies. If 
some such meiusure as the Bengal one were passeu and Govern- 
ment took steps in real earnest to ensure the correctness of 
village papers ; if revenue officers not in theory only but in fact, 
were held personally rospon.Mible for them and wore made to 
understand that tlieir principal duty during tho cold weather 
was to hoar and di 82 ^ose of objections to them , such a scheme 
would do more to help those whom wo are most bound to help, 
those who cannot help themselves, than even the enrolment of 
countless rural [)olicemen and the ruler that earned such a 
measure would be blessed iu many a home where his name was 
all unknown. — Pioneer. 


INDUSTRIAL RESDURCES. 


FISH OIL.— MALABAR COAST. 

The appearance recently of large shoals of Sardines on this 
/oast has revived a branch of trade iu which for the last five 
ears absolutely nothing has been done, and judging from all 
[accounts, wc believe there is every prospect of the seaside popu- 
ation being kept fully employed in the preparation of Fish Oil 
for the next three months. The sudden disappearanoe for five 
luccesHive years of tho myriads of fishes of toe sardine tribe 
from these waters, is a matter which might well engage the at- 
ontion of eminent pisciculturists, os the fishermen of these 
parts who are miglity knowing,” in most matters, and to 
whom the failure of the fisheries had been a cause of sore dis- 
appointment, are completely unable to offer any solution of the 
^estion. They are now very hopeful that tho tide has turned, 
and anticipate being able to recoup themselves in some measure 
for the disappointments of the previous years. We hear that 
the extraction of the oil is largely carried on both in tho Sircar 
and British territories, and as a fee of Rupees twenty per annum 
is levied for licences for carrying on the business within the 
Municipal limits, some addition to the income of the Munici- 
pality may bo looked for frotn this source. The sardines on 
this coast u.sually begin to appear about the flegining of Sep- 
tember ; and at this period or tho year they are said to be lU' 
splendid condition, and to yield large quantities of oil. About 
a hundred boats set out from Cochin and its vicinity, daily, 

I and if they do a good day’s work each boat will contrive to 
' capture about 20 €) 30,000 sardines which would sell readily 
for about 8 to 10 Rupees per Boat. If the haul is not a large 
one, and the demand on shore appears to be lively, they are 
counted and sold at prices ranging from 4 to 6 pies per hundred. 
There are two different ways of extracting the oil ; one is as 
follows : — the sardines are thrown into a large cauldron and 
boiled with a quantity of water, and the oil floating on tho 
surface is skimmed off, and poured into another vessel, to allow 
the water and other seclimont with which it is mixed, to settle, 
when it is filled into casks and removed to the vards of the 
purchasers. In Chowgbaut, Ponany, and other northern villages, 
another and a more disgusting method is adopted. The fish 
is put into vats or boats and filled up with water, and when de* 
composition has througbtly taken place, the oil on the surface 
is removed. This abominable process has in the eyes of the 
natives of those parts tbe great recommendation of cheapness, and 
although tho stench is insufferable and cholera invariably 
breaks out in tho vicinity of such places, they never think of 
abandoning this method of extracting the oil, so long as a sav- 
ing in tbe item of firewood could be effected. We thiuk this is 
a matter in which Government interference is imperatively 
necessary, and when we remember that tho preparation of the 
oil after tho method we have described above, is largely carried 
on, not in one nr two villages, but along tho whole noiihem 
coast, we are decidedly of opinion that the Oollector of the 
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Diofirict Bhoald issue some orders entirely prohibiting it, or lay 
down some rules regulatina the eatraotion of the oil in a m&nnw 
less detrimental to public nealth. The oil prepared as above is 
easily known by its highly oflFensive smell ; on the oiher hand 
the boiled oil has a less disameable odour, although the at- 
mosphere in the localit;^ where it is prepared is rather over- 
powering. The debrU as in France is generally used for agricul- 
tural purposes ; it is buried for some time after which it forms 
excellent manure for cocoa nut trees. We should imagine that 
the men who catch the sarfiiucs realize about half of what the 
manufacturers of the oil get,*^and when we are in possession of 
statistics, we ma^ be able to form somo idea as to the probable 

S rofits made during the season. It is however well known that 
uring the ftsh oil season, most of the fishermen caste do not 
care for work for which they at other times would be most 
thankful. It is uncertain how long the sardines will continue 
in these waters, but they have been known to do so in abund- 
ance until January and February, and during this time there is 
also an abundance of large fish of all discriptions, which evi- 
dently prey upon their more dimininutivo finny brethren. There 
Is hardly any demand for Pisb oil at Calicut. Tellicherry or 
Mangalore, and consequently all the oil prepareu in those ports 
finds its way into Cochin, so that it is rather difficult to form 
an approximate idea, from the statistics of previous years, os to 
the average quantity of the article prepared at Cochin alone. 
We subjoin however the following figures which represent the 
quantities which have found their way to Europe through this 
place from all the ports on the Western Coast. 

In 




1852f;i 

Cwtfl. 137 

1863-64 

23,160 

1864-65 

21,160 

1865-66 

21 

1866-67 


1867-68 


1868-63 


1869-70 



Ths owts 21 shipped in 1865-66 was not actually the produc- 
tioD c^that season, but of 1864-65, and it is also just possible 
that the owts 137 against 1862-63 may have been the balance of 
the shipments of lo61-62, but of this wo are unable to speak 
with certainty. When we consider that the sardines of the 
Malabar Coiut, can, both as regards size and flavour, bear favor- 
able comparison with those which come from Europe, we can- 
not help enquiring whether the people here could not direct 
their attention to curing the fian and exporting it to other 
oountries ? To those who have a plothorafof capital and the 
enterprise to embark in an undert^ing of this nature, we think 
sardine-curing would prove a profitable speoulation They 
ti\joy here several facilities which the sardine-curers in Brittany 
d<^ not. In the first place, the fish here being caught in nets 
in large (quantities can be bought at incredibly low prices; 
whereas in France, notwithstanding the hackneyed proverb 
*Uhat they manage things better” there, nets are not employed, 
but the sardines are baited, which is a most c.t pensive plan. 
Oodroes are employed for this purpose, and these are suppliiSl 
from the North Sea where extensive Codflshcrics have oeon 
established. They cost about iL'2 per barrel, and each boat 
uses about fifteen barrels every season. As the number of 
sardine boats in Brittany is estimated at about 3000 about 
£90,000 alone is anually expended in codroes alone ! ! Again, 
labour in India is cheap, and the only difficulty to surmount I 
which Eui opeans will have to be employed is, the sealing and 
soldering of the boxes. The manner of curing is simple and 
the plan '^followed in Concemeau, one of the chief porta in 
France where the curing of sardines is extensively carried on is 
as follows : As soon as the boats come in, the curers buy just 
the quantity they require, and the process is commenced by 
the sardines being beheaded, sorted according to their sizes, 
and washed. This part of the work is done by women who are 
paid at the rate of 14 to 15 shillings per week. Thej^ are then 
dried in the open air and are placed in pan.s over wire grating 
and bejiled in olive oil, after which fliey are romovecl to drip. 
Uie drippings being ciirofully collected. They are next arranged 
in the little tin boxes in which they are exported and any little 
drmping remaing is then carefully poured away, and each box 
is filled up with pure, fresh olive oil, and hermetically sealed 
and soldered, and boiled in a steam chest. There are no 
actual statistics as regards the number of fishes captur^, 
but we may be able to form some idea from the fact that in 
addition to the large quantity exported to almost all parts of the 
world, as many as 4,000,000 boxes are prepared for home 
^nsuniption. We have not the least doubt that should we 
baable to cure sardines successfully hero, the French trade 
would suffer heavily, ^ the curers in Brittanny would find it 
difilcalt to compete with us, oonsidering the advantages we have 
over them in many respects. 

PORT CANNING RICE MILT.S. 

From W. E. and ^. O. Mobrell, Esqbs., to H. A. Cooxn- 
F8Q*» OMciating OommissioMr of tho Prmd^ncy DivUioru^ 
(iatod Bongal avb, th$ 17th May 1870.; 


Dbab Sxb»— W e have not any Rice Hills at Horrellgonge, anA 
the only ones we know of in Bengal are the Port Canning Milli* 
The mfbrmation you reiiuire could be obtained from Baimooil 
and Akyab, at both of which places there are several milfii at 
work. 

From W. A. Shephard, Esq., OfficiatiiM Secretary, Port Canning 

Company, to A. Smith, Esq., Collector of 2^-PcrguwmfS^ 

AUpore,-^ dated Calcutta^ the Sth June 1876.; 

Sib,— In reply to your memorandum No. 93 G, of the 25th 
ultimo, I am directed to state that the company will be happy 
to give ** all the information in their power,” and in pursuance 
thereof, I now furnish you iHth such details os appear to be 
called for in Mr. A. A. Borradaile's letter, No. 549, dated 
Ahmedabad, the 25th March 1870, with a view to the saving 
of time. 

The Port Canning mill is the first of its kind set up in 
India, as those erected in British Burmah apply exclusively to 
rough husking or preparation of cargo rice, which contains 
a largo percoutaj^e of paddy necessary for tne bettor preser* 
vation or the grain while in transit to a distant port. 

The Port Canning mill is supplied with thirty pairs of 
rough husking stones aiid thirty dressing mills ; the latter 
prepare the ncc for local consumption, under the denomination 
of dressed or table rice. 

The rouffh husked rice not only contains from 10 to 15 per 
cent, of paiddy, but is turned out from the -husking stones vuth 
the pellicle of the grain unremoved, consequently the best Pat- 
na paddy, when drawn through the husking stones, has the ap- 
pearance of the lowest class rice, being largely mixed with red 
grain and paddy. On passing throiign the sifting sieves the 
paddy is entirely sc[>arated, and the product is then termed clear 
husked rice, being by this process freed of all paddy. To pre- 
pare this description of rice, used for table purposes, clean husk- 
ed rice is passcci into the (IreBsing mills, which remove the red 
skin or pellicle known as }yi*an^ and the grain is ejected, possess- 
ing the ordinary uniform white color, peculiar to table noe. 

The cost of preparing the rough husked rice, containing from 
10 to 15 per cent, of paddy, i.s estimated at four annas par 
niauud. 

The clean husked, or rice free of paddy, is produced at atl 
estimated cost of five annas per mauiul, and the clean (Iressedi 
or table, rice at seven and a half annas per maund, under tho 
present airangemeut of the mill. 

Patna paddy, rough husked, yields from 67 to 70 per cent, of 
rough husked rice. 

Patna paddy, clean husked, yields from 62 to 05 per cent, of * 
rice free of jmddy. 

Patna paddy, dressed, will yield about 52 per cent, of table 
rice. 

Tho cost of machinery imported for the Canning mill is en- 
tered in the books of the Company at £20,000, or two lacs of 
rupees, free on board-ship at Liverpool ; and the massive build- 
ings, fitting into them of the machinery, freight to Canning, 
cost of the land, raising of the land 4 feet, supervision, hire of 
numerous Chinese carpenters, and numerous additions, have 
increased the first estimated cost of the entire mill from 3| laos 
to 9 lacs of rupees. 

The capabilitfes of the mill in point of daily out-turn are 
represented to be as follows : — 

Bough huskci! rice per day of 12 hours, 4,000 to 5,000 maunds 

(lean „ „ „ „ 12 „ 2,000 maunds. 

Table rice ... only (500 ditto. 

The mill is fitted with two engines of 75 horse power and 
five large boilers. 

The building is 260 feet in length, 90 feet wide, and is three- 
storied ; has one pucka godown detached from thd mill capable 
of storing 15,000 bags, each 2 maunds of rice, and a second go- 
down of similar capacity, but at present in an unfinished state. 

Tho expenditure at the mill when in full work in the item of 
salaries to the employed is over Rs. 2,000 per month, and the 
consumption of coal is not under ten tons, 270 maunds per diem. 

Tlie Company do not possess a plan of the mill, otnei^vise 1 
would have furnished a tracing of it. 

Tho mill is constructed under the late Mr. Thomas Suther- 
land’s patent specifications, and plants, of which patents have 
been filed by the patentee in the //owe Office, (Government .of 
India.) * 

SILK. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTIOTURAL SOCIETY 
OF INDIA. 

(Coi^dmded from our last.) 

Hints fob the fuether impbovhmxvt of Bengal 

Raw Silk. , 

The seoretarj read a note from Mr. S? P. Qrifiths, forwaHlAg 
copjof a circular which hethad received from Messrs. fVedeftai 
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Hutb and Oompany of Loud<», on the defects of Bengal raw 
silkf and giving auggestious which, if attended to, would greatly 
imprQVO tb'e qualify of it. 

This circular is signed by Mdssrt: J. B. Martin, nlnsh an<l 
velvet xnanufiMTiurers, of Tavare, Paris, Lyons, Metz, and Roannn, 
and is dated from Lyons, 1st July, 1870. 

Agreed that this circular bo iiioort)oi*ated in iho procoedingN 
of this day's meeting, with the view of drawing greater atten- 
tion to the subject on which it treats 

“ For several years past, the standard of quality of Bengal 
raw silk has singularly lowered, and on this account, those who 
habitnnlly used this class of silk in large quantities, have abs- 
tain^ and still abstain from pnrcb^ing them. 

“ As we ourselves regular cflftomors for this silk, nnd 
consoqnontly well able to make a correct estimate of their 
worth, throwing them, as we do, in our own mill, dyeing them on 
our own premises and lastly weaving them on onr ov:^ looms, wc 
venture to offer such practical observations, which if taken in- 
to serious conilideration, may tend to ameliorate the (|uality 
and consequently render the silk more saleable on this and on 
other markets, and at much higher prices than Ccan now be ob- 
tained. 

“ We can attribute the inferiority of Bengal silk to the fol- 
lowing causes (wo speak of first-class filature silk, as we cannot 
use other qualities) 

“ — The size, whir^' is spun too Jine , — Bengal silk, being 

of a soft and brittle texture, requires to bo spun from at least 
7 to 8 cocoons, which would make 14 or 17 deniers. This size 
we think, would bo to the best advantage of quality, and is in 
fact the size u.siially received six or seven years ago, when 
surdahs were so superior. 

2ndly.- -Tn one and the same parrel of mlk, v^e often find dif- 
ferent qvalities mixed vo together, trhiefi is very pn judical - Bach 
filature ought to bo sold separately, and the second-rate cjiiality 
after careful selection, put aside and also sold seperately. As is 
now, we often find in tho same bale some p.ale coloured skeins 
and others of a bright colour, some long and some short, in fact 
evidently wound upon diftbront swifts, and con.se<|nently of 
divoi’s filatures. This compc^ls us to go through the process of 
choosing the diftbrerit f|iialitics, skein by skein, winch, besides 
boing tedious, deteriorates the (iiuility oi‘ the silk. 

The pale eolourod skeins are always tho best. 

“ 3>v / — The lands are in general too heavy — which is a great 
impediment to the winding, the swifts having to boar the 
greater weight, turn too heavily and snap the thread much more 
frequently tjian if the skeins wore lighter. 

^ “ Summitry , — We would advise spinners of Bengal silk 
. \srtly — To spin a thread of 7 to 8 cocoons, whicli will make 

14 or 17 deiiitrsjU size preferable in every respect. 

** Not to mix up in the same parcel the silk of one 

filature with that of another, and silk of inferior <|uulity to be 
made up in separate bales. 

“ To make the skeins lighter and of even length.” 

Exi’rthmental trials with Japanese Silk. 

Worms in Benual. 

^ Bead the followig letter from Mr. 0. DeCr^toferis, dated 
Gadee, via Jungypore, in continuation of his Tommunication 
submitted at the April meeting : — 

“ Tn reply to your favor of the* 13th instant, and in continua- 
tion of niy letter of tho 21st March ultimo, I beg to give you 
further particulars on the rearing of the Japanese silk worms, 
which, I regret to .say, has proved a total failure. 

“ The seed, in small quantities, were given out to several 
natives, in Apjil last, for the purpose of doing tho exj^erimeni 
in a more practical nianiior. These rearers, native like, took 
little or no pains with the worms| and evoutally allowed them 
to be nearly all destroyed by that largo grey fly "which is so groat 
an enemy to all silk worms during tho hot season. In con.soq- 
uence of this failure, I could only collect a very few healthy 
cocoons to third reproduction of the eggs ; but I am sorry 
to say, owinfTo tho great dryness in the weather, and perhaps 
for other causes difficult to be ascertained as yet, not a single 
moth bit through, thus closing an experiment (which promised 
very fajrjf to a rao.st iiu.satisfactory end, Other Europeans have 
tried tlie experiment with the same wjjffms, and have met with 
the .same result as myself, and I am therefore of opinion tlmt 
the Japanese worms will not answer for the purpose of rearing 
in the climate of Lower Bengal. 

“ From the first reproduction there were some eggs that from 
their size itnd color, and not hatching at tho same time as tho 
Inest, appear to me to be the real Bievoltine, or altogether annual. 
The.se are yet on hand, and have still a healthy look, and very 
probably may be hatching in the next cold weather. Of these 
1 have the pleasure to send you a small quantity herein, which 
I trust will answer your purpose of sending them to your friend 
at Mussoorie/' 

The Secretary intimated the despatch of the egra to Caiitain 
Hutton^ who fears they wijl not hatch, as surmised in the win-'l 


tor. Captain Hutton has examined them under S leus, and finds 
every one to bo deeply sunken on the upper surface, whioh is 
cup shaped, and, apparently, there is iTot a prolific egg amongst 
them. 


EiiCLS FROM THE JAPAN SILK WORM. 

Read a letter from Mr. G. DeCri.stnforis, forwarding copy of a 
letter which ho had addre«.scd to Captain. Hutton, in respect of 
the Jtinane.so eggs alluded b* at Ihc last mooting, of which the 
following is an extract . — • 

“ I duly received your letters of tho 31st August, 5th and 
dlh September. When I road in tho re|)ort of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society that you feared that tho eggs I hacl 
sent to Mr. Blechj mien would not hatch, 1 thought you might 
have been too (|uick in comicinning them. 

“ The eggs wore certainly sunken on tho uj>per suifaco when 
I .sent them to Mr. lilcchynden, but by breaking some of them 
I ascertain that liTe was not (lc.stroyed yet. 

“ It is noverthole.ss no wonder that tlicso eggs should liave 
come out .so irregularly with you, and so few at a time. It was 
not their season to eoino out at all, but independently of this, 
have you over seen Ilalian, (’binese, or Japano.se annual eggs 
conic out regularly in this country, even when brought out with 
the greatest, care / I think not. The reason is that no annual 
ogg.s will Iwitch regularly, unless they lire submitted to ibo 
changes of the four seasons in a teiu]»eralo clinmto from tho 
heat of a .sumuicr, to tho cold of a winter holow zero, Tho 
Jap.anc.so iinnnal eggs that idw.iys fail here in Bengal, hatcli 
mofe^t regularly in Europe wlicn wanted in tho spring. They 
would not do .so in Ihe^previoiKS autumn if forced. 

‘‘ 'riie annual Boro Pullo ef BengMl is tin? only annual ogg.s 
th.'it ivill luitcli after a few months of being laid, if proper oaro 
is taken to kciqi it. in ao(»ol phiee, wi'll protectc<l from the air in 
earthen pots. In tin's way the eggs will keep for tho twelve 
months, ami would haich lifter a few days of being exposed to 
the air. 

“ III fiituro, if you get any .innuMl I'ggs from China or Japan, 

I wtnild r^joiiiinciid you f o send them up tn Darjeeling at onco, 
and to got thi'in buck from there in the spring, when, with 
ordinary earc, you woiiM lind tho to Imtch vt»ry flatisfactori- 
ly. Von may try this with the? eggs I sent you, if any are 
leit.” 

The Secretary also road tlio few following remarks from 
Captain Hutton, rcgai’ding tlie above eggs : — 

“ The egg.s you scuTme from Mr. DeOristoferis' Japan worm, 
about 4,000 in number, have produced worms, but these came 
out .sometimes two, at others three, then none, and at tho most five 
per diem ; they iiro souk* of tluun in tho thinl .stage, and have all 
the appeal unco of 7? ASinensis, aiiswoiiiig m‘arlv also to the 
descii]>tion foiim rlj given by mo in th(3 journal, when I sent you 
tho cocoons about wliich you .said nothing. If I succeed iu 
getting any mumI from I uiay pei haiis rf.store tho worms to 

orik?r, but T .scarcely think Ib ngal iigood clinmto for Japan 
specie, s.” 


silk (’.vp\BiLiTn:s of the 1’™jad. 

Rubmiited the billowing eoinmiinication from Captain Thomas 
Hutton, in reply to tho remarks of Mr. Cope which w^ore laid 
hefoi’O tiic July meeting 

“Whatever may be the value of Mr. (kipe’-s^ facts,^ jxh 
he terms them, I eaiiiiot say that 1 admire either hi.s logic, or 
his per.sist.enn* in ailvertisiijg the Punjab aa a proper field for 
silk cultuiH*, e.sjx'cij’.lly as he liira-sclf late ly condemned it by 
assuring the laiblic tlmt lie cannot recommend the ro-oponing 
of experiments in wlueh, according to Sir B. Temple's report, 
ho so signally faded. As to his laudation or<loorda.sporo, it may, 
fur all I know to tho contrary, be capable of growing very good 
silk^ but .still .such a faet could never convert tlio Punjab into a 
good silk-growing pn'vince. It a^ipears that Mri Cope’s paradise 
iH situated about 30 miles from the base of tho Punjab lulls, and 
we are told that ov^ery where along that ba.se, and within that 
distance, w’ould probably bo found equally gni>d. Well, what 
then ? It does not follow boeau.so at the foot of tho hills, in a 
greatly modified temperature, silk cim bo grown, that therefore 
it can be succe.s.sfully cultivated throughout the plains of the 
Punjab w hero tho conditions of climate an* very dilfercnt ; and 
even although this one belauded .spot produce.s good silk, it is to 
bo borne in mind that ^ one swallow does not make a sunnner.^ 

“ Against Ooordaspoie I have notliing to .say, for I havo never 
been there, yet, neverthelesiS, I denounce the Punjab^in general, 
and Mr. Cope unwillingly dues the same by tolling utf ho cannot 
recommend any one to re open experiments in whioh ho failed ; 
for he acknowleilges that his having made a profit of .seventeen 
per cent, is altugothcr exceptional. 

“ What little 1 have .said of Qoordasporo wa.s called forth by 
the etatemenU of Mr. Cope and Lieutenant Powlatt, and if my 
inferences, founded upon those statements, were wrong, I have 
only to thank theso gentlemen for giving me false datiu For 
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the account formerly given by Lieutenant Powlett is now 
contradict oil by Mr. Cope ; both statements cannot possibly be 
true, an<l as Lieutenant PowlotVs appears to me, under all the 
oircumstAiJces of the case, to be the most reliable, I am inclined 
to pin my faith upon him. Mr. Cope now modestly assures us 
that he is still practicaUy a tyro ; what, then, was ho eleven, 
years ago I And yet he, then, in a lecture delivered at Lahore 
took the upportuinty of sneering at my attempts to extrioate 
our Indian .species of Bombycidm from the confusion into which 
ignorance of natural history had plunged them, assuring his 
audience that there wai< but oac specie ! How do the facts 
stand now ? It will, howeVtu-, l)e .suflicieiit to substantiate all 
J have written, if J quote the coiicluHion to which Sir D. F. 
McLeod, then the PinaiK'ial Comm i.s.sioiier, and Sir R. Temple, 
then Secretary to the Chief Commissioner for the Punjab, were 
compelled to arrive at, siucc it may well be allowed to close this 
controversy as to the silk capabilities of the Punjab. From 
Lahore the 16t]i July, IH.'id, Mr. Temple thus writes — * In re- 
ference to your letter No. 871 of the 27th February, 1855, sanc- 
tioning a total expenditure of Rs 17,(K)0 for silk cxponnients 
at Lahore, under supervision of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of the Punjab, to extend up to close of 1856, I am 
now directed to submit Ji final report on the subject as follows : 
— At the oommeucemont of 1855, it was reported that Rs 5,271) 
had been already expended, and a further expenditure of Rs. 
11,721 was aiuiclioned for 1855 and 1866; at that time the 
A^cultural Society were sanguine that the outlay muld he at 
Ua$t nearly covered by proceeda. 

* During the season of 1855, the experiment was vigoroii.<4lv 
carried on ; there was as Superiiitondent, n gentleman of much 
wacHctd akillf* and a staff of eleven silk -winders from Bengal. 
The worms were also, for the most part, of the Bengal .spccic.s. 
At first, the generation of the worms was very .successful. The 
insects came fortli in .surpri.sing abundance ; they throve on the 
mulberry leaves that were given them : and at the first began to 
spin excellent cocoons, — everything prospered, luitil the weather 
became hot and the atmosphere dryJ [I’rocisely my own remarks 
scattered through several papers.] ‘ But as the soring advanced 
towards .summer, the food oet^oue deteriorated by the ahrivelUng up 
of the leaves ; the worms grew svkly ; and the eocoom fellp])\ The 
early promi.se was fair, hut the ultimate, result was edmost ml. 
Some 941b.s. of silk were procured, valued at Rs. 50(),t where 
some SOOlbs. had been expected at Rs. 6,000, and there only 
remained the.se scanty proceed.^ to sot down against an ex- 
penditure of R.S. 12,000. After tlii.s .season the European 
Superintendent abandoned the \inderiuking ; but the silk- 
winders remained. Perceiving this state thing.M, the Chief 
Commis.sioher, in the commoncement of 1856,- directed the 
Council of the Society to deliberate on the further continuance 
of the experiment, — copies of tlio iiuiuites recorded by those 
officers are apneiided as shewing the opinions entertained. It 
was then docined to continue the oxporimentj during the .sea.soii 
of 1856, by means of Cashmere sill worms, as there appoarcil a 
hope that pcihaps this species w ould juove more haidy tnan the 
Bengal .species wdiich had failed dining 1855. ^ 

“ ‘ But from the two reports of tlio Society horewitli appended, 
it will bo seen that the sanie fate befel the Cashmere worms as 
the Bengtil worms, '^fhe Cashmere worms also flourished at first, 
hwt the fcasoii became uLclemeut, they began to wither, 

Thoii coviMjj;*, nhimately proiluced no more sdk than the meagre 
quantity which was proiluced the year previous ; and the Society 
pronounce the Lahore silk exjjcriment to have failed in toto. The 
eatablishincnt have now beci\ discharged and the concern wound 
up. 

From the abstract account annexed, it will bo .seen that 
Rs have been expended in all or Rs. 6,430-6-4 less 

than the sum sanctioned. But the value of the silk produced 
is only Its. 1,100 itwtead of R.s. 10,000, as originally hoped for by 
the Society. The re.sult has not been fortunate, but the Goveru- 
mont liberally supported the experiment for three consecutive 
years, and the Society did its utmost in the way of .supervision 
As regards skillal agency all reasonable advantage w’as enjoyed ; 
excellent shelter for the worms \vas provided, and two species of 
worms were tried. 

«' The conclusion, therefore, 1 am to state, appears to bo 
that the climate in thi.s part of the Punjab mi to the 
production of raw silk Por this purpose an equable tempera- 
ture and a tolerably moiat atmosphere iu*e required, but in the 
spring, which is the season for silk-spinning, the weather is at 
first comparatively mild. So lone os that lasts the worms 
thrive, on rich greea fodder, ana spin fair cocoons, but in 
about the middle of Aprils the weather rapidly changes for the 
worse, au<l the worms are ruined. For the northern parts of the 
Punjab, which are Hubmoutaue, that is, within the influence of 
the Himalaya, dif event efimatic conditions e.viat- There the 
atmoBpbere may retain its humidity and coolness longer than 
in thd southern districts, and there the production of silk in 

• Surely here is no allusion to Mr. Cope, who now, fifteen years 
eftywaras, bos wisely come to the ooncluaion that he is only a*' practical 


quantitie.s may be masible. Private experiments have been 
conducted occasionally iu some of these plaoes with a oevtain 
measure of success,^ but there are neither the means nor the 
a^ucy for such experiments, on the i>art of Goveniment, avail- 
able m these quarters. But iu the Central Districts of the 
Punjab, a few pounds of marketable raw silk might be produced 
as samples, but no considerable quantities can be raised. 

* (Signed.) R. Temple. 

Here then wo find ample proof of the truth of my statements 
that the climate of the Puinab, os a whole, is inimical to the 
constitution of the Chinese domesticated Bonibycea ; and further, 
we have evidence, that the Punjab experiments were a 

a total failure ; secondly — that in my reports on silk cultivation 
I have stated nothing Init ^ truth ; thirdly — that such being 
the case, no amount of sophistry will serve to make the Punjab 
a proper field for the cultivation of silk, and lastly — that with 
these strong proofs of utter failure before us, it is high time 
that tlii.s fruitless controvei'sy should be laid at rest. Mr. Cope’s 
continual ill-judged prai8e.s of tlie Punjab being^calculated only 
to mislead those who have learned to regard him as an authority 
instead of being only practically a tyro* ” 


tyre. 


t About Rb.< 10 per seer instead of It<i. L4 per seer. 
Quern Deus vult pordere prius deinentat.’' 


cultivation of the MULIJERBT : THE SILK WORM. 

An exceedingly interesting and exhaustive report written by 
the Tahsildar of Teukasi, doing duty at Tinnovelly, has been 
published by the Madras Government. The writer enters into 
the entire question of the cultivation of the Mulberry, and the 
production of silk. The [dant, ho says, is perennial, and woukl 
grow into a tree if not kept down, to the proper height of four 
or five feet, by early training. For iho cultivation, a mixture of 
red and Vdaok soil is bc.st ; Punjab land will not do unless it 
can be watered once or twice in summer, and the uplunds of 
Southern India are better suited for the purpose than the low- 
lands. The mulberry field requires hoeing once a month, and 
manuring once or twice a year, with ashes, and cow-dung, or 
sheep-dung, the last being preferred. As the silk-worm feeds 
entirely on the mulberry leaves, the number and health of the 
caterpillars, and hence the quality of the cocoons spun by them, 
must depend on the quality of the leaves. To secure this qua- 
lity the i)ad leaves must be thrown away, the leaves wet from 
rain or dew well dried, and irrigation rniist be very carefully at- 
tended to under all circumstances. With proper attention from 
six to eight crop of silk worms can be had in the year, at an 
annual cost for cultivation, in English money, of about £10-10. 
Thi.s includes workmen, nLanure and assessment. 

Then as to breeding. The worms are hatched ffom eggs no 
larger than po[>py seed, and each egg should produce a motli on * 

I the morning of the tenth day ; ‘ un hour of difference in the 
time of hatching making a diflercnco of days in the transform- 
ation of iho caterpillar to the chry.salis.” The moth crawls on 
sixteen .short legs, and is fed six times a day on ehopped tender 
mulberry leaves. Four times — on the fifth, tenth, fifteenth 
and twenty-first days after birth — the caterpillar undergoes 
chaDge.s, and turns agoinst its food. Then it needs nursing. On 
the tenth it may he weaned ; that is, left to chop its own food 
with its own teeth. About llie thirty-third or at latest thirty- 
fifth day, it is a full grown, dignified, respectable silk-worm, 

I an inch long, a third of an inch in circumference, of awhile 
I colour tinged \^th white yellow, and able now to fight its own 
battle of life — that is, to spin silk for gentle dames 
and ladies fair.” as Burns, with a clifl'erent meaiiiog, has it. 
.Still, great attention is needed, as in the case of many fullgrown 
and pretentious animals going on two legs instead of sixteen. 
The worm is moved from plate to plate, for cleanliness, 
when it seeks concealment it is assist.. J to carry out its wish. 
And then the little weaver docs its work, wondenul among the 
woiulerfulest when it is viewed in its day of sm^all things and 
of great ones. When the work is done, the looms and weavers 
— work and workers together — are put into water, and boiled ; 
and then the silk is coiled off, and the dead weavers are thrown 
on the way side, ns humau weavers, too, of silks or thoughts, 
are when the time comes. 

Abstain from the boiling, and on the forty -third day after 
birth a beautiful butterfly comes out. Ten of its legs are gone 
—no groat penalty one thinks — Imt to make up for the loss it 
has two big horns, and two small wiuas. In this only 
half awake, the male finds, as Adam found at the dawn of crea- 
tion, that it is not good to be alone ; and he draws to the fe- 
male, finding her out somehow, and in accordance with some 
old-fashioned law, changeless in the case of silk-wortns, and 
also, some people say, is that of man. How is it that the male 
butterfly finds tho female ? How was it that the wonderful lad, 
in that story as true as truth, found out that of all things he.j| 
had seen the one thing he would most wish to take home was a 
gooso ? The story runs iu this wise. A cross toured man, was left 
to himself, in alonely mountain ffistrict, with one son, whom the 
lonely man resolved to keep to himself till the'chaptei^s end. He 
resolved, it is said, that the lad should not seea female till he was 
21 years of age; and the great resolution was carried out 
When the day of maturity was well gone tho old man took the 
young one to a fair, and the young ojA asked the old one wbat 
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A pettiofated person that he saw was. That said the fa- 
ther— a goose”; and so they went on, and saw wonders 
upon wonders^ wild beasts, mounteDanksi talking fishes, giants, 
dwarfs, gingerbread, merry-go-rounds— -everything. When tho 
night came tho old man, well pleased with his sou, said— Now 
what shall 1 buy for thee to take home V* Father,” said tlie 
strange lad, buy me a goose.” A goose ! . Who can explain 
the mystery ? Lot who oan next try"xo tell how it is that the 
half asleep butterfly finds the way to its mate. When the time 
comes the male is separated by force from tho female ; the 
gentleman is throwm on the dunghill ; the lady is left alone, and 
lays her eggs, after which she follows her mate iuto nothiugnesd, 
the young race meanwhile coming on, fatherless and motherless 
to spin, and w^ve, and be boiled. *^6 obstacle to Hindoos 
makiug silk is their objection on religious grounds to take life. 
The Mussulmans therefore are to be the silk men, and tho work 
seems to promise a handsome profit. Certainly the subjects 
makes an intoi'esting book for a Government return. It is a 
uttle treatise on natural history, and it is annoying to find that 
after reading such a* document, showing that the silk trade, 
from Homo cause has rapidly fallen away, tho Government 
should refuse to lower the assessment on land cultivated with 
mulberry.” Very likely tho Qovernm«>i>t is right — we do not 
know, but 80 racy a report deserved some return. Well, but it 
has a return ; the report is pronounced perspicuous and 
complete ” which it certainly is, and more. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (HOME DEPARTMENT.) 

SERICULTURE IN BRITISH BURMAH. 

The follo7rn)ff Note by the Deputy Conuaissionei', Thayetmyn o) 
Scrioulture in Dritish Bnvma^ with refcrenGQ epecially to the 
DUtncle of Pro mo and Thuyet, is published for general in- 
formation : — 

Concerning the period at which and the country from which 
tho silkworm and mulberry were first introduced into Biirmah 
nothing certain can be asc6i*tained from the traditions of the 
people thomselvGs. From time immemorial the present silk- 
growers an<l their forefathers have been engaged in the manufac- 
ture. Neither the worm nor tho mulberry arc indigenous, /. e., 
neither of them are found in a wild sate. They appear therefore 
to have been imported, and I am inclined to agree with tho 
ro vailing belief that tney were inlrod\iced by the Valley of the 
rrawaddy from Assam or China, and not across the mountains 
from India. 

The occupation of manufacturinff silk in British Burma is a 
lucrative one, and many parts of the country arc admirably 
adaptetl for it. That under these circumstances tho occupation 
is not more extensively followed than it is, is due mainly to the 
Biulhifltic prejudice against tho taking of life. The niauufac- 
tiiro of raw silk of tho best quality involves the death of tho 
chrysalis in tho cocoon, an act of impiety which is looked upon 
by ortliodox Budhists with horror. Tlie peoido who live by the 
commission of thi^ sin therefore are consideredby their neighbours 
as of “ low caste” if such a term can bo appropriately used with 
regard to a people who acknowledge no distinction of caste. 
The silk-grower live in villages by themselves, an<l liold hut 
little social intercourse with their neighbours for fear of being 
fimnted with allusions to the wickednos.s of their %alling. In 
the Eastern Yoma range these people, though of pure Burraan 
de.sceut, have come to bo regarded as a distinct tribe and arc 
called Yabaings'or Zabaings. 

The Burman mulberry is a thin, lanky shrub, 

throwing out several vertical shoots from near the ground, and 
growing to a height of eight or ten feet. It has no flower or 
fruit, and is prop^ated by cuttings. After about three yeais a 
plantation of mulberry trees ceases to produce good and suc- 
culent leaves, and is then uprooted or abandoned. Tho plant is 
grown chiefly on the slopes of hills, but a small quantity is 
likewise produced on alluvial soil by the margin of mountain 
.streams, where it appears to thrive well though the silk produced 
in such localities is inferior to that obtained on high land. The 
Burmans call it “ Po-tsa-beng ” (literally “silk-worm's food 
trees”). I nin not aware whether it differs from the Morm 
Tndica^ but have sent some plants to the Horticultural Society 
at Rangoon with the view of ascertaining its species. 

If the mulberry leaves fail, the worms are fed on the leaves of 
the Bronesonetia papyrifera (Burmese ^Mahlaing-beng) a tree 
belonging to the mulberry family from the bark of which 
Burmans also make their coarse paper known as '^paraback!^ 
The leaves o£ the above two trees are the only ones ever used 
to feed silk* worms upon in British Burma, or at least in this 
Diatrict. 

The silk produced in Burma, though admii*ably adapted for 
the manufacture of the strong coarse silks so universally worn 
by the natives of the country, is of a very rough and inferior 
description and would, it is believed, be altnoBt unsaleable in 
Europe. The European value of a s^imen of it was in 1855 
estimated by the Oalcutta Chamber oi Commerce at 5 shillings 
or 0 shiilings a pound, or not much more than half the price 
which it fetches in the local i&arket. 


In British Burma tbo manur^^turo of silk carried on in the 
Districts of Prome, ThayeL Heuzadah, and Toungoo, and in the 
northern portion of the Raugoou District. The mulberry* is 
rown chiofiy on the slopes of th^ Yoma range— the watershed 
etween tho valleys of tho Irrawaddy and Siitouiig. A small 
quantity also is grown on tho eastern h1o|)oh of tho Aaralum 
range, and a still smaller quantity in the valley of tho Pairoe 
stream which rises on tbo Arakan range. Tho silk produced 
here (on the Pairoe) fetches a lowoi price than that grown on 
the high lands ; Imt tho people make a profit by the sale of tho 
eggs which are taken across tho silk-groR4ug localities on the 
east of tho Irrawaddy ^ and sold there. •The wholo of the silk 
produced is used in local manufactures. None of it, it is be- 
lieved, finds its way to the Rangoon market. 

From tho information I have collected tho following appear 
to bo the most prominent .statistics connected with Sericulture 
in tho Districts of Prome and Thayot, tjie two . northern most 
Districts f)f Pegu extending on the both sides of the Irrawaddy 
from the Yoma range on the cast to the Arakan mountaius on 
the west, covering an area of 5,500 sipiare miles and containing 
a poi mint ion of 300,71*2 souls. Tho number of persons engaged 
in silk culture is 713, of 422 are men, and 201 women. The 
number of acre.s under muHierry cultivation is 452, and tho 
average annual out-tnrn of raw silk is .5,4<iUvis8 (1 vi8s*»3’65lbH.) 
or about S) ton.s. The price of the raw silk when brought 
to tbo markets on tho river bank varic.s between Rs 15 and IIn. 
24 a visH, and the average price is about R.s. 20. Tho value of 
the whole at this rate will bo Rs. 1,00,380, or 10,938. Tho 
above statisticH for Promo and 'Cliayet may bo depended upon 
as tolerable acciirati*, tlnmgh, as ilio infiiriiiation is obtained 
from the silk-growers thomsolvcH, tho out-turn of silk is pro- 
bable rstlier under than over the murk. I have no Htatistics to 
guido me in estimating tho amount of silk produced in the 
other Districts, but f have travelled through them and liolieve 
that the following estimate is not far wrong. 

Toungoo priibiibly produces as much as Prome aud Thayet- 
myo together and Jlaiigoon and Tharrawaddy together about 
the .same amount. This ivill nmko tho total out-turn of 
raw silk in Pegu arnoiiiit to 16,400 vish or about 27 tons, 
of tho value of £32,800. 

Silk is produced also abng tho Yoma range beyond the 
British frontier in Burma Proper. 

The metho'l pursued by tlit‘ m.iiiufaeturers of raw silk in 
British Burma is rude aud careless in the extreme. All tho 
processes are <*arried on in tho ordinary biimboo dwelling- 
houses of the country, which are open to all tho elements, and 
generally smoko beg rim ca and diity Tho woms and ypcoons 
.share tho accommodation with the f.imily of fine house-owner, 
and live and thrive in close proximity to tho place where tho 
culinary aud other domestic- operations of the hou.sehold aro 
carried on. 

The .JajKxno.se si Ik -worm is snitl to be of such delicate or- 
ganization as to be seriously afieuted by bad smells or tainted 
air lie coytaiuly must I)c‘ {i much more .sensitive iiLsoct than 
hi.s Butman f'o/o/c/ur, .iitd his life in a Burman hut would be 
a very brief one. 

'J'he 2 )lant of a Biii*mo.se silk filature is simple and incxpcn.sivc 
consisting only of tUo following articles : — A number of circular 
flat trays with slightly raised edges They arc made of .strips 
of bamboo, plaited, and are from 2 to 4 feet in diameter ; some 
neatly made circleU of palm leaves tliree or four inches in 
diameter ; some strips of coarse cotton cloth ; a common cooking 
pot ; a small bamboo reel, a round block of wood With liandlo 
and a.xes turning on wooden or bamboo supports, and a two- 
pronged fork. 

The different processes commencing from the time when tho 
cgg.s are hiid are as follows : — Tho males and females liuving 
completed the procreating process, the males are thrown away 
and the female placed within palm leaf circlets on a sheet of 
coarse cotton cloth, two or three feet .square. The eggs are then 
deposited on tho cloth, and ns they adhere to it tho cloth 
becomes covered with circular cartoons of eggs in this fashion. 

These carto()ii.s when sold, aro sold at the rate of about eight 
for a ruiiee. 

The moths having comjiloted the Inyini' of their egg, which 
takes them about a day, they (tho moth.s; are thrown away. 
The pieces of cloth with the ogg.s, are wr.appod up and left to 
themselves. About tho eight, day the eggs aro hatched ; the 
cloths are tlien oiiened and worms bc'gin to appear. As the 
worms, tiny little black specks, emerge, they are swept by a 
feather off the cloth on to a tray. The worm.4 cling tenaciously 
to tho cartoons and cannot he shaken off. Tlie feaiher-brush- 
ng ojicration, though rough, does not appear to hurt them. 
The produce of one circular cartoon will more than fill ono 
large tray 2 or 3 feet in diameter with worms when full grown. 
Tho worm.s are hatched in the morniug. In the afternoon they 
are fed with finely chopped-up pieces (3 the tendcresb mulberry 
leaves. This goes on for four or five days, when the worms 
become torpid, sleep tor 24 hours, aud shod their skins. They 
then become voracious and require plenty of strong leaves. 
Beyond being plentifully supplied with food they receive but 
little care, very little attention is paid to cleanliness, They 
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live and thrive on heaps of oxertita and refuse leaves, and they 
bear handlin^c of the most rough nud reckless description, being 
scraped u]^ in liuiulfuls and to^d about in a way which looks 
most dangeroiiH to their delicate frames. 

Their only enemy appears to he a kind of blue-bottle iiy, 
which, when a tray is expf)3ud, alights for a second, punctures 
and lays its eg'js on the body of a worm These worms become 
unhealthy, ainl arc generally ])ickod out and thro'wn down 
through the bamboo flooring to tlic fowls which lie in wait for 
them below the Inmjic. If such worms are allowed to make 
cocoons, the fly eggs ^lovclopc in the chr\sali8 and spnibtho 
cocoons. To[»rotect the worm from this fly, the tray.s are ge- 
nerally kept covered with a cloth. 

The silk-wonn^^ existence lasts about flO days, during which 
period he becomes torpid and moults four times. When ripe” 
or ready t«) commence oococming, thtnr colour changes from a 
blueish to a pinky white. Tho ripe ones are then picked out 
by the hand and thrown in heaps on to a small tray, in 
which they aru convoyed to tho cocooning tray. This is 
a largo sized tray 3 or 4 feet in diameter, within which a long 
ribbon of nlaited bamboo, a couple iiicbe.s wide, is 
wound round and round with its edges on the flat of the 
tray, as described by the figure iu tlio margin. I’lio worms 
arc then taken up in hamlfuls and scattered with as, 
little care as if they were so many grains of corn over the tray. 
They gradually find tlieir places and then spin their co- 
coons attaching tliein to the walls of the plaited bamboo. 

Whilst this op(*ration is going on tin* trays are covered with 
a cloth. The cocoons am generally \eIlow : some few arc pun* 
white. In 24 hours the coooons arc cornjiletccl. They arc then 
torn away from the tray and placeil in ba.skets. In two or three 
days those cocoons from winch tho be.st silk is to be reeled arc 
taken out and pbiccd in a pot (the family looking pot) of water, 
which is allowed to miner over a .slow lire. Above the pot is 
placed a pair of cross .sticks from which a ha in boo reel is au.s- 
pendod, and liesido the pot is a wooden cylinder turning on a 
trestle. Some filaments of silk are caught ami drawn out of 
the pot, run over tho bamboo rod, and fastened to tho cylinder. 

Thon the reeler (generally a woman) with an non fork in 
one hand and the Imndlo <d’ the cylinder in tho oUier kee[is 
catching up tlio lUainents in the pot with tho fork and reel- 
ing them on to till' cylinder. The tlircad produced i.s coarse 
and dirty, and brings with it from tbe pot bit.s of puprr 
and otlior refuse, all of wfiicli goes with the silk on to the 
cylinder. 

The silk ip the pot having been exhausted, tbe denuded gruUs 
are taken out ai^ fried in oil ; they form a savoury addition to 
the family dinner 

Those cocoons which are left to produce moths are rea- 
dy, in about eight (lay.s. The uiollrs arc then formed. As they 
emerge they are pul into largo Imys and kept there for a day, 
during which time tho coupling jirocess goe.s on. The males 
having been thnuvn away, tho fcinab'.s arc arranged on a cloth as 
before dc.scribed to lay tlicir cgg.s. 

A cour.so and inferior kind of silk is reeled ofl’ tho cocoons 


The following communication from Captain Thomas Hatton 
regarding the present state of Bilk culture in Indik, with a few 
remarks on certain kinds of Silk yieldera was read before tho 
Agri-H(»rticultnral Society in Calcutta on the 28 October. — 

** At u time liko this when, through the state of misrule 
existing in China, vast numbers of tbo luulborry trees Lave been 
destroyed, and the culture of Silk has been greatly impeded, — 
when France is being desolated, by war and her cultivators are 
called upon to reliiujui.sb sericulture and draw the sword in 
dcfonce of the country, — it would seem to bo a fitting time for 
tlio (lovcrnniont of India to step forward and seize uiion so 
favorable an opening for extending tho cultivation of Silk, 
Up war Is of a year has elapsed since the Duke of Argyll calletl 
upon the present Indian •Oovernraont to exerU itself in giving 
aid to the vievvs and wishes of the Silk Association in London 
and yet, with the excel )tion calling for information 

from all paris of the country from persons many of whom had pro- 
bably never examined a caterpillar in tlieir lives, we appear to be 
ju.st {IS far from aiding and improving tho culture of this valuable 
article as if there wore really no room for improvement, 

“ The misfortunes of China and of France should be regarded 
a.s fortunate events for our own country and for India iind 
the (lovernfneiit should now promptly seize the opportunity of 
striking while the iron is hot. It appears to me thiit under 
existing circumstances thcro are ju.st two courses open to us, 
namely, cither to enter heart and hand ifito the task of exten- 
dii.g and improving the silk culture of tho country, or to let 
thing.s go on as they are until, as lately in ranee, the worni.s 
die nut altogetlior, and sericulture in India becomes a thing of 
the past, 'riio pre.scnt condition of* all the Born bjccs, and the 
frequent failure, s of the bund, especially as regards B. textor, 
furnish aniplo evidence that, it is high time the (Joverumeut 
.should liber.'illy step forward to arrest tho downward progress 
of tills branch of oommorce, and restore the constitutioinil 
vigour of the worin.s by i>recding them in more favorable 
climates than that of Bengal and annually distributing both 
cocoons and eggs to those who may bo willing to cultivate them 
on common-.seuse principles instead of handing them over to 
the natives to be again destroyed. There arc men in the country 
who are perfectly willing to devote their time and attention to 
aerioullur**, provided they can obtain as.^i.slance in procuring 
spocie.s and a few judicious bints for their guidance. The ex- 
peii.ses incurred by the Government in establishing an 
experimental Silk Farm for tho puriuKSe of is-suing such healthy 
NiijqdieH of seed, would .soon be amply compensated for by the 
iiicrCHso and superior (luality of the Silk produced for exporta- 
tion from lu‘althier. stock. 

“Afi regards the health of the insects now domes ticateik in ^ 
Bengal, it is a well-known and oft- repeated fact that all arc 
gradually degeueratihg ; and what tho wonder when we consider 
the remark.s lately made ))y Mr. G. DeCristoferi.s on the Japan 
silk-worm, namely, that *no annual worms will batch regularly 
uiile.s.s they submitted to the changes of the four seasons in a 
tempende climate from the heat of a .suiunier to the cold of a 
winter below zero.' Thi.s is rather running to extremes, for I 


which have been allowed to c.aiio to maturity This silk fetches 
only a third of the price obtained from tlio.se cocoons which are 
reeled whilst the chrysalis Is .-.till iu them, but as, by this process 
the sin of taking life i.s aNoided, it is iJi’cIcrretl by .sonic who are 
m )ie ilif duties of religion tlian their neiglihouns. 

The length of the difici’cnt stages imiking uj) the cycle of the 
Burmiin silk-worm’s existence is a.s follows ; - - 

8 days or 1 1 ilay.s iu cold wcallin 

Worm 3() ,, 

Cocoon 8 ,, 

Moth 1 „ 

Total 17 days 

From tho vonifdotiou of the cocoon to the ajipoarance of the 
worm, therefore, there irro only 17 days in tho hot weather and 
20 days in tho cold weather. This is fdtogether too .short a 
time to allow of the Bnnnaii species being conv ^yed to Australia 
by one stage at least) with any hope of bucce.s,s. 

Tho chief merit of the Burman silk -worm appears to be its 
extreme hardiness as comi^ared with *>tlicr .species Whether 
the coarsenes of its silk is inherent in the nature of the worm, 
or ia due to the rough and careless manner in winch it is treat- 
ed, my limited knowle<lgo of silk manufacture does not enable 
moto‘,say. Tliere certainly appears to be room foriim)rove- 
ment as far as couoerns tho inanufactiu-o of silk fitted lur tho 
European nuirkot. Whether the manufacture of such silk 
woultl I ny tlio growers better than the manufacture of the 
coarse stulV limy now produce, I can hardly say. But any re- 
commendations for the im])rovornent of the present system of 
silk culture nnult* by a person having a competent knowledge 
of Uie subject, would not be wasted on the Burmnn silk grow- 
ers, provided such recdiumendations were at nil feasible. 

The silk growei's are quite ready to adopt any ineasures, 
whether by the introduction of new breeds of silk-worms or the 
improvement of their machinery, which may be expected to be 
profitable. Horace A. Browne, 

Thayetniyo, 16th August 1870. Deputy Commissioner. 


never re.sort at Mussoorie to any artificial means of protection, 
neither in this climate Is it at all necessary to do so. Eggs ana 
cocooiiM alike remain suspended iu the .same room, in which, 
taking the whole year through, the thermometer may occasional- 
ly rise a.s Kgh as 82 ® , and fall as low., a.s 26 ® . I have never 
found any irregularity in the hatching, unless bke these Japan 
worin.s they were very unhealthy, or were natuiolly bivoltmes 
converted, like B. textor of Bengal, into annuals. As to keeping 
‘ tho eggs well protoctod from the air in an earthen poV ; for 
fear of their hutching at un.seasonablo tiiuo.s, tho practice is 
(luito sutfioient to .show how thoroughly iin.suitahle and injurioiw 
to the constitution of the worms is the cliniuto of Bengal, and 
how artificial is thb treatment of the eggs, since exclusion from 
air i.s one of tho very best methods of rendering the eggs sickly 
and un]u olific. How would Mr. DeCristoferis tnrive, if shut up 
in a small room from which iill air was studiously excluded ? 

“ The so-called monthly worms of Bengal are likewise show- 
ing signs of deterioration, but I stron^y sqspect that this is 
less tlie fault of the climate than the vile native methods adopt- 
er! in rearing them. With respect to B. textor, Mr. C. S. Turnbull 
of Ghuttal informs me that ‘ the buncl.M for the last two years 
have been a failure’ in bis neighbourhood, and he adds, when 
kindly sending me some seed of this specie.s, * perhaps it may 
interest you ‘ to find out the cause.* This I shall certainly 
endeavour to do, for the eggs appear to mo about half the size 
of those sent to me from the same locality about five or six 
years ago, and prove that tho worm is already., well on the 
ro.ad to ruin. I tio not despair of being able to i^tore it, and 
even the Japan worm, I feel confident, will prove next year a very 
diftVrent worm from what it is at present, although some of the 
worms are even now inches in length, or as large as the 
Boro-pooloo of six years ago. The cocoons are by no means to 
bo doHpised, being well formed, compact, and pale sulphur 
coloured. The Japan worm will doubtless thrive up nere, 
altliough it will not submit to the suffboating pot and-pan sys- 
tem of Bengal. 

“ Of the worm discovered lastcyoax* by Mr. R. W . King at 
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RauChoe, Ch6ta Nagpore, feeding on Atiocivpiu hKoocha, 
think I may pronouiico it to be Bmg^ilensis^ discoverci 

hy Mr. Qrolo on the same species of tree, but he has h^iiroil i 
80 incorrectly that no one could recognise the larvte o 
Rsncheo in ther published figure of Z>. Bengaltnm. Mr. U. Fritl 
of Calcutta told rao many years ago that he had taken a motl 
which he considcrd to be B. Ifuttoni of WoatwoOd as ho found i 
in nittlberry fields near Moorshcdubad, and could sec u 
diifercrice in the markings. In this ho was perfectly correc 
though the species are proved to be distinct by the diftVirencf 
oshibited by the larva. S<> closely allied to B. Jlutton 
ie it, that had I not known from whence it came, I ehonld Uavi 
been temptetl to pronounce it n diminutive specimen of thii' 

, mountain species. . , , 

When the ocwoons arrived from Ranohoo I f jiind that man^ 
of the moths had oorao out and laid their eggs ; those in a fev 
, days produced small black catorpillars rosombling those o 
fl. Jliittoni at that st.igo. The puzzle now wxw how to food them 
Ibr there wore no Ai'tociivpa>i Inooochd treo nearer than the Dooii 
so I tried several wild tigs — .I/oras Sinensiit Migra M. inidtiatnli 
vV., none of whh'.h would they toiieli, an I I expjeted to lo.se tlv 
iirood. At lost I betliought mo of MoviK'i ludtcit, and succccdoi 
wonderfully, the young leav(\s being riddled into .sieve.s in a ver 
short time, aiul from that moment 1 roared the brood on 
brauehea of this tree placed in jars of water. During the firs 
.stage the worms were just as intractable and wainloring as thoai 
ot B. HuUnni and rerjhired incc.s.sant watching but at niglit they 
remained (piiet. A good cr-'p of cocoons was Mocurod, from 
which the moths again ouiergod, the worms from whicl 
are now feeding, and thrivin^s upon young mulberry ti*oe 
in the open air. When the .second brood of worms came forth, 
the loHve.s of M. hidii'ti had bocoinc so hard and tough that th 
young insects eiitirely refn.sed tlicin, sol substituted leaves o 

J/. a/V/m and 3f. uiidtlcfiuUs^ which they readily ate, and oi 
which* they are now thriving. The Sdk in colour rosiunbIe.s tha 
(»f //. Ifattowi; the cocoon is small, but well-formed, and tin 
.silk strong and el-istio, and I .see no reason to doubt its utility 
A full de.scription iii all its .stages I reserve for another pap(;r. 
Another .species has lately been hruuglil to my iiutioe, wliioli I 
suspect will prove new to seieuee, and from the dcseription it 
would appear to belong to the genus Af/Me/vso, ; but of this more 
when I have seen the specie.s. 

“ This shows that we have still a lino field for research before 
us, if we can but induco the (.lovermnenl to oomo forward to 
our assistance ; and, in order to avert the im[)endiiig wholesale 
destruction of our present stock, an experimental Silk Karm 
situated in a temperate climate, ami under the liberal auspices 
of CJovernment, is all that i.s nccossary. 

* *^This system f have advoc.itod and urged for the past twelve 
moil tins but without any good result, and T am beginuing to 
grow heartily sick of tlio subject, for few thing.s arc more an 
uoyingtoan energetic mind tli in constantly bawling into tlio 
cars of those wlio cither cannot or will not hoar cind under- 
stand.” 

“P. 8. — In continuation of the above I may now add, that 
last night, 9th October, I receivctl a letter from the Govern- 
ment declining * at to enter into the extension of .seri- 

culture, so after a coiTe.spoudence extending over 12 months, 
and furnishing all the information called for, I am ca.st aside, 
and sericulture may go to rack and ruin. 

• ‘‘The words ‘ at presovt' may lead to the supposiliAi that the 
subject may hereafter be renewed, but it may not then bo very 
easy to fiiifl a practical hand to carry on a silk farm, for certainly 
1 will not do so* unless on my owu term.s. I am sorry to say. 
therefore, that I must abandon my intention of publishing a 
work already in hand, the letter press of wliicli would have 
formed a manual of instruction to beginners, while the plates 
would have contained colored figures of every known specie.s of 
Indian Bornbyx, aTid with the caterpilars in tlio fir.st and la.st 
stages of growth, the cocoon, and perfccb insect both male and 
female. 

“ It is obvious, however, that such a work would bo expensive, 
and that, without the aid of Govcrnmoiit far beyond my private 
means. 

“ Hence the scheme falls to the ground. Not only will tlio 
youn^ sericulturist bo deprivtnl of a practical guide but scientific 
men in Europe will regret to lose figures takon from life, 
and sonio of which have never yet appeared. 

Such, however, is the decree of fate and my career as a 
Boientific sericulturist must cease.’' 

The Secretary mentioned, in rofereueo to the first por- 
tion of the above letter, that nO reply had yet boon received from 
the Government of India to the letter of the Society forwarded in 
March last with the Report of the Special Committee on the 
present state of Silk Cultivation in Bengal. 


KBPORT FROM SVDNrKY ON ASSAM SILK WORMs’ KaUS. 

The Secretary next read the following letter from Dr. Goo. 
Bennett, Honorary Secretary, Acclimatization Society of New 
South Walei^ and submitted the report from Mr. Brady on the 


condition of receipt of a ixickot of eggs of the Mezankoory Silk 
worm of Assam Asiaiha\ forwai*dod iu July last 

“ I received your letter of the :iOth of June, and bave senb 
you l)y book-pusi., this mail, tlie <»>i r.^apoudeuoo with India re- 
specting Silk,priiitetl by the Colonial Qovernmont and preseuted 
to both Houst^s of l*Arfiamcnt. Many persons in the Colony 
liavo been now induced to i>Unt this season a large (piautity of 
mulberry trees of the most suitable kinds, preparatory to the 
cultivation of Silk, thi.s will give an impetus to the exertions of 
the Society, wdio liavi I ig succeeded iu already introducing the 
best kinds of worms, and os tho report ^of tlio grain sent to 
Eurapo by Mr. Brady (as you will see ^n tho corrospomlence) 
has been ack no wlcxlgcd to be of a very superior quality, the 
Society are now disposoil to rest from any further importation 
of worin.s of any kind until they see what success attends those 
at pro.sout in tlioir p.issessioii, or whether the Colonists will 
enter with energy into tho culrivation of this important indus- 
try, for which the climate of New Soutli Wales is so suitable. 
In the interval tho Society would feel obliged if you would kind- 
ly inform them wliat amount would bo required to bo romitt^ 
to 111 jet the expeiisoM attundiiig the introduction of other vart 
tioi and .s])ecies of Silk worms, which will enable them to ascer- 
tain bow far the funds of tin; Society (iicces.sarily limited) will 
enable them to avail tbcnmelvoH of the opportunity offered, 
unle.ss tho Society could induce the flolonial Government to 
aa.sist tliein in so laudable an object. 

I luivo al.so received by ibis mail your kind letter of tho 
2ytii of -iuly, and also a packet containing ogg.s. ^Ir. Brady, to 
whom I .sent tbcm, has given mo a letter rtqiorting upon them, 
which 1 hfive onelo.sed, with many thanks for your attenlion.” 

Geo. IlKNNirrT, J^sq.. m.t», iJonumrg Socrctarg, 

Accf hnatizafloii Soria/ // ttf .Vatv Soff/Zi ^ 

I h ive recoivod the package iHiiitaining eggs of the Mezau- 
koory Silk worm just arrived by llie nuiil, for which we are 
indebtoil to Mr. lileoliyndcn. 

“ U[)uii e.xaminatioii I found the grain in good order except 
that tho eggs bad become loo-so from the sticks, and (tho bottle 
having been hermetically sealed) the sweatingbad been excessive; 
a fair pioporlion of the seed appears very gooil, and 1 think the 
vibiUty is unimpaired, but in future it would be well not to cork 
or .seal tho bottles. In niy opinion the best .stopper is a jiieco 
of muslin, or thin stuff, stretched tight and tied over tho wide 
month, tills allows .sulliciout air to pass to su.stain tho embryo 
and prevent fermentation ; in this in.stancc tho stink iu tho 
bottle was \'ory strong, 

“ I shall carefully watch tho progre.ss of tfiis new lot and, iu 
lue tiiuo, let you know how they got on. 

“ ('llARLES BrADT.** 


There is a good opportunity fur enterprising European and 
Native mercliants in this jirovince to encourage the growth 
of silk in the Punjaiib. The London Silk Supply Association 
are purchasers to .almost any extent of raw silk and on this 
aoeouiyi the Piinj.iub with its iniilborries, is looked upon bv 
them as a hopeful field for their operations. The silk whicn 
3 roelotl here is badly done, and indeed much of what reaches 
England in a “ reeled’’ condition, wlictbcr it bo from here or 
Cliina, is almost worthless We believe that not only England, 
but tlio Avbole of tho continent is much in want of raw silk in 
tlio cocoon. The only place whore “ reeling” is brought to 
the perfection of an art is l»russ:v in Asia Minor whoso manu- 
factures for brilliancy and solidity surpass the bqst produc- 
tions of Lyons. But we too liavo our Bukhara and Khotan 
jiiito close, with their immense mulberry growth, and 
which— when Mr. For.syth oi)en.3 up our trade with Central 
Asia — will, barring the chance of being strangled by Gha- 
cis,” bo most attractive lu our silk and gold seekers. —/n<i?e.‘an 
Pithlic Opinion. 


PUBLIC WORKS-RAILWAYS. 

# . . ■ — 

TJIJ-: TRACTION JCNUlNi-: 

The Traction Engino Cumpany hopes to begin operations in 
Madras by tho beginning uf December next at the latest. Tho 
irsi engine will bo .shipped in London for Miidra.s via the Suez 
v’anal, .so as to arrive here in the early part of November. - We 
.earn with rcforeiioo to mi as.sortiou made iu one of tho North- 
West papers that engines working between Umballa and Kalka 
>rovcd a failure, is entirely false. The po.stal department which 
.s working the.se six power engino.s has no reason to Wl fault 
vith them, on tho contrary, they have worked so well that one 
'f tho officertS of tho dcpartmoiit i.s going to Scotland next year 
or the puqioso of procuring one or two twelve 11. P. engines for 
ho conveyance of tlie mails. Thu assertion made by the North- 
Vest pa|3cr after this g«)o.s for nothing Tho engines expected 
^ the MadiMfS eumpany will be of eight horse power and will 
rave rse the sandy beds ul liver.s with the greatest case, as is 
louo between Umballa and Kalka* The wagons for passciigera 
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and goodn are being built at Madras under the superiiitendouce 
of the company’s consulting engineer, M. DeClosets, and the 
manager, M. Defries, is making the necessary arrangements to 
begin work on the arrival of the first engine. The second will 
be shipped in England a few weeks after the arrival of the first 
engine. From all accounts wc have reason to believe that the 
company will be a remunerative and well- worked one. 

# 

Our Railways. — Oudh. 

(From tha Lvdenou' Times.) 

The vast Empire is being oiumud up by lines of railway inter- 
secting it in diirorcnt directions The shriek of tlie steam 
engine is heard where onco existed the silence and do.^olatioii 
of forests, all of which have been cleared away at the advance 
made by what we may call tho great civilizer of nations. Wo 
are now in communication with Bombay by railway, ami will 
shortly be in comtmiiiication with Madras in tho same way, .so 
that before tho close of the year 1871 the throe Prc.suleucies 
will bo connected by a net-work of railways, aflbrdifjg every 
facility for travelling at an easy and rapid r.ito and at a 
trifling cost. Let us turn to the Province of Oudh and .see what 
progress has been made in it by the i ail way 

The lines of railway controlled by tho Oudh administration, 
maybe described as follows. A branch and main line froni Benares 
to Lucknow 203 miles in lenglh ; a])!'.!!!!*!! line from Lucknow to 
the junction with the East Indinri Railway at Pawn pore, 45 
miles long ; a brunch lino from Nawabgnnge junction to By- 
ramghaton the river Gogra, 22 miles in length ; a main line 
from Lucknow to Moradabad, 217 miles in length ; a branch 
line from Chundo.si junction to tho junction with the East 
Indian Railway, at Alyghiir 60 miles in length ; a bi*ancli line 
from Moradabad to Rainnagur of the Kosi river at tho foot of 
the Himalayas, 45 miles in length. The whole of the lines 
aggregate 592 miles, of which 2s5 mile.s .ire silu.itod in Oudh, 
and 307 miles in the North Western Pioviucc-s. 

Of this total length, 42 miles of the line betwoon Lucknow 
and (Jawiiporo, so far a.s the Oudh bank of the river (hinges, 
wore ojion for traffic during the ymv 1809-70 ; 40 mile.s between 
Lucknow and Byramghat wore niMler constrmdion ; 45 miles of 
tho lino between Morndabud and Itamnagur wore under tri,d 
survey ; and the remaining 4(1.5 miles were finally located and 
aligned. 

This Railway we learn, iulersoets a conn try, which has 
throughout a larger *p‘M>ulat ion per H(|iuirc mile than any other 
part of Tndi^a or even than England, Scotland, Italy or Franco, 
ami its importance may tlu'vefovo be easily judged. I n a military 
point of view it will ailbrd many advaptagos by improving tlic 
transport of tioops to such an extent, ius to render a portion ol 
their present number available for service elsewhere, and in the 
event of any internal commotion or di.sturbaiice, two distinct 
and iiidopeiKlent linos of eoinmuiiitution can always bo 
oomininanded for military operations between tlie sea and the 
heart of India, or between ( 'alcutta and Delhi, tho modern and 
ancient capitals of India. 

It doea not «appoar to bo known to tho outward world how 
nearly railway communiontion between Bombay and Madras is 
advanced tow'ards completion Tt is duo to the energy of the 
ongiueers of the Great Indian and Peninsula Railway that the 
break between tho two liiie.s is now about thirty miles only—the 
distance wldcb sep.arates the Ivistmifrom the Toong.abiidra river. 
The traveller may now cro.ss that space in the mail cart, in u 
bullock gharry, or in a palkee ; and the through journey from 
Bombay to Madras can be made in about fifty houis. It re- 
mains to carry the rails over the belt dividing the two rivers ; and 
it is satisfactory to know tliat, by the middle of March at the 
latest, tho G. I. P. Railway (Company will have finished their 
lino ns far as Raichore, whore it will join the Madra.s system. 
Although the permanent bridge over the Kistna, of coiir.se, will 
not bo built m that time, there will be a temporary crossing ; 
and if the Madras engiiioors have done tho work expected from 
them, there will then be unbroken railw.'iy coininunicjition — 
though without that latest improvement, a break of gauge 
- bcL\v< eii Madnus and Bombay, and tho tiiuo of transit will 
probablyjbejreduccd to about forty-four hours. — BomhuyifxxzetF^ 
— ♦ 

On tho 22n(l instant eighty miles of rail wore added 
to tho Madras and' Bombay Railw.ay, leaving, therefore, 
only the Kistna T)oab, a di.stnnco of about thirty miles, to 
be crossed to make tbo communicjition betw^eon the capitals 
of the east and wc.st complete. Tlie line when entirely fiinshed 
will be about 3.59 miles in length, and will run for about one- 
fifth of its course through the territories of the Nizam of Uy- 
drabod Its cliroctiou is at first more northerly than westerly, 
but at Koolbiirgab, rather more than half-way, it takes a decid- 
ed turn and i*uns almost west into Bombay. It crosses on rmite 
eight streams. Among those, however, the only perennial rivers 

importance are tlie Kistn.i and the Toongabuddra, Wo 
should have rather .said will ” croas, for the Kistna has not yet . 
been bridged) and considering its size and importance, the work * 


will for very many montha to oome be a serious obstacle. The 
Madras Company, we are told, hope to run into Bsiiohore by 
April next, and the Bombay Company are not ^ely to allow 
themselves to be far beaten in the race. At present, if tho 
traveller is unencumbered and luoW in his horse dAk through 
the Doiib, he can travel across the South of India in less than 
three days. — Fioncer, 


PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST.” 

Sir, — At the end of the Session, in one of iho.se hasty Indian 
debates when the affairs of a great Empire discussed as if 
the House of Commons had never wasted an Lour in tho former 
part of the Session, I referred to the que.stion of the Public 
Works as lying at the root of the present financial difficulties of 
India. I wish, with 3 'our aid, to call attention to the subjeef 
at a time when legislators have more leisure for refiectioii than 
on the 6th of August. 

It is perfectly weU known to every one who has paid the 
.smallest attention to finance, that here in England, when we 
have a public work to do, we borrow the capital* required to 
complete it, and spread the repayment over a term of years 
longer or 8lioi*ter by means of a sort of sinking fund. That is, 
wo pay eveiy year, along with the interest, a portion of the 
principal. A familiar instance may bo found in the vast sani- 
tary works which have been completed during tho past twenty 
years. A board of health, or vestry, or board of guardians, or 
other like body, would not dream of paying even for a small 
work of public utility out of revenue. The money is borrowed, 
the work is done as qiuckly as pos.sible, and the reimymoot of 
principal and interest are charged on the rates to which by the 
Act of Parliament, the di.strict is made liable. Objections may 
be made to this plan, but it is so well known that the chai'ge of 
paying for siieh works out of revenue would be unbearable, that, 
therefore, the works would not be commenced were any attempt 
made thii.s to defray their coat, and that the existing mode 
of proi^ecding is now completely established. Moreover, it is 
obvioiw that if a work is of permanent utility it is nio.st unfair 
to make the residents in the district at any given moment pay 
for that which will last long after they may have removed or 
died. It is true, that the facility of borrowing, has in some cases 
induced cjirolc.s8ne.s.s in spending ; but this inconvenjence is 
deemed to be far less than that of paving out of tho revenue of a 
single year, and so tho Legislature has adhered persistently to 
tho oxi.sting arrangement. Again, such a work, it worth dojug * 
at all, ought to be done quickly — not merely because it is requir- 
ed b)' the piihlic, but also because, thus only can it bo lompletcd 
with econoIn 3 ^ A work which is paid for out of rcvemio is liable 
to languish if tho revenue of the board hai)pen.s to be deficient, 
and public lunlics aro often .short of funds. WaBto of time 
means wa.sto of money in public works as well as in law ; and 
nothing is so .sure to cause waste as the sudden stoppage of a 
xvork just when ever^dhing is progressing well. Such sto[>pagc 
is certain to take place, wnen a work has to be ])aid for out of 
revenue, and contractors make their calculations accordingly. 

All this .seems so simple that one is almost .ashamed to repeat 
it, and yet when we turn to our Indian Empire wo find a vast, 
system of works where all these views aro utterly ignored ; ami 
a groat Government is so virtuous as to pay for huge works of 
permanent imporiaiico out of 1 C venue. Last year the Indian 
Government paid out of revenue, about £5, 090,000 in public 
works, a very largo pai t of which woe expeitded on new works, 
and, as a natural consequence, the Government found itself so 
short of ca.sh that it wi^ compelled to increase tlie most odious 
of taxes — tho salt tax, in order to bring about ^a financial equili- 
brium. It also imposed an income tax; but, leaving this as 
more defensible, tnough extremely unpopular, what I wish to 
ask i.s, on what principle it can bo nght to charge on the poor 
people of India a tax on their salt, because the Government 
thinks fit to make roads or bridges, or such like works, which 
must either bo of permanent value or ought not to be made / 

I ask attention to those figures : — 

1807-18(18. 18(%-18fi9. 18(52-1870. 

Total .£48,534,412 . 42,262,691 . .. 48,542,210 

Total oxi»enditur 0 , oxolu- 
siv« uf public works, but 
inoluiling guaranteed 

interest 43,660,850 . . 46,452,874 . . 44,415,882 

Surplus 4,873,682. 8,802,817 4,134,018 

Spent on publio works 

ordinary 5,887,267 . 6,583,847 6,064,000 

Thus we .sec that, were public works paid for aa, they are paid 
for here, there would be no ground for that financial despair to 
which readers of Indian blue books liave so long been accustom- 
ed. Those figures certainly show the vast importance of the 
subject. 

Of course, every one admits that all charges for repairs must 
be paid out of revenue. These ch^ges must be heavy, and will 
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iilmndantly ivy the resourcea of the country ; but, as at prescu 
advised, I orotost against a mode of ^yment for new works ir 
India wbicn would be scouted in England, the only reasoL 
why it is endured being that the people of India are not repre- 
sented in the Imperial Parliament. 

It is perfectly true that a distinction has been taken between 
one kind of works and another, lb is admitted that what arc 
colled “ uublic works extraordinoi'y’^ should be paid for out o. 
borrowoJ money, because they are said to be ** reproductive,* 
whereas other public works are not ao. The distinction reall> 
amounts to this, tliat the former class of works — us irrigation 
works, & 0 . — Bjo expected to produce an immediate revenue, aiu 
are, therefore, ropixxluctive,** whereas the making of a roiul, fo; 
instance, is not so, booanso it brings in no reveimo which is ai 
once calouliid)le aud tangible. I do not believe in the .s(mn]|lues^ 
of this distinction. A road may be a most important and most 
** reproductive** and essential w'ork altlioiigh it bnngs no inone}i 
to band. It may add vastly to the comfort and well being of i 
gi'eat population, and su ultimately bring an increase to tlr 
revenue. Such works arc of the greatest value in a countrji 
where twenty years ago hardly a road existe<.l ; and the cpiestion 
ought to be, not whether a money revenue will or wnll not acenu 
from a given work, but whotbor the w’ork is or is not really 
uoododTor the development of the c intiy 'if But, however thn 
may be, the princi[>le is hero admitted that some works, at aii} 
rate, ought to bo paid for out of borrow^od fnonoy and not from 
revenue. * 

It is a curious and most imturnl consequence of the 
present plan that the grout desire of the Public Worki 
Department is to check new works. The country ii 
poor, and the surplus uncertain. The^reforo the lo.%s that 
IS spent on works Iho better. So it becomes the objec 
of the ofticers to cut down all such works to tlic luwcsi 
possible point. Hear Sir B. Frore in a speech <lcUvered las' 
summer (22nd June) tn tho Ea.st Indian Association — “ The 
good adminiatrator connected with the Department of Public 
Works is not the man who can got tho most itscful works under- 
taken, can moat speedily remove dilhoulties, pu.sli them to 
conclusion, aud so uot the advantage of them lor tlio country 
— on the contrary, tlie be.st man in every department connected 
wiUi miblic works, according to the inevitable judgment of his 
official aupcrior.s, i.a the man who is most adroit in fimling ob- 
jections iind in stopping works ; aud this arises, bo it ol served, 
not from any wish a priori to stop public workw, but because 
the crush and the crowd of public works c:alling for cxccutioi 
is so great that ability is best shown in preventing too many 
projects pressing into the narrow opening which is left *’ i\ud yet 
(Jolonel Cliesney, in his recent work, speaks as follow {Indi(fn 
• Polity^ p. 370 : — “ The business of bupplying tlie country with 
good roads is only just commoucing, ami a very groat and sus- 
tained effort is called for, in order to carry out to completion all 
that has to be done in this respect. The construction of rail- 
roads, so far from obviating the Jieces.sity for roads, only renders 
the absence of a sufficient iiinnb(!r of feeders to tlie former more 

glaringly apparent The rest of the country, wliero the 

population and surplus produce oi’e sufficient to snnpoit a great 
traffic, is so extensive, that the time when it can alt be .nipplied 
with tolerably good roads, under the most vigorous administra- 
tion must bo yet deferred to tho dim future.’’ There are other 
greater works even more important than roads. So that the 
ivork is now only begun. It is in fact admitted ^hat works are 
required all over the country — that without tliem the country 
cannot progress as it ought to do. But tho Department will do 
nothing that can by any possibility bo deferred. Aud why ? 
The answer is plain; The Innaiicial Secretary dares nob part 
with the money lost his surplus should diviudlo into a deficiency, 
or he cannot turn a deficiency into a surplus without cutting 
down existing and putting a stop to prospective expenditure on 
such works.* • 

But it is said the borrowing iii unco commenoed would be so 
great that the credit of tho Kmiure would be mined. J think 
Lord Salisbury is right, that loss of credit is far more likely to 
result from frequent deficits than from such borrowings. V ou 
have borrowed 100 millions to make railways without loss of 
credit ; you may borrow much more without danger. I am no 
advocate for hasty borrowing and waste, but I maintain that 
money thus laid out, if spent judiciously, will produce sudi ex- 
cellent results in the iinprovomout of the condition of the people 
that your revenae will bo even more elastic than it has been, 
and your gradual repayments will be made with the utmost 
case. 

I can understand that the Duke of Argyll and Mr Grant 
Duff are filled with despair when they think of the story of the 
barracks, and how, after spending several millions with the 
best advice, they are told that they have dono nothing, or worse 
than nothing. We could almost pardon them if they were to 
fold their hands and say— “ No more public works for us. ” But 
they do not say this. They go ou spending vast sums on those 

* Bee Porliameulary Paper p. 28. whei© the Council take 

credit for entt^ down expenditure on publio watts J^(|0Q,000 iu the 
QVrfiit ^oaTf in order to Hecnre a better nnoucial result. 


works, and then, to check their number and cost, they persist 
ill paying for them out of lovenuo. That this does not pre- 
vent woim, the story of tho barracks itself shows ; and surely 
the direct and natural result of such a plan must be not that 
money will never bo wastefully spent, but that the most 
•persistent aud determine<i official gets his money — not always 
tho man who has the best case. No officer is roalfy trusted, but 
every one is checked and oouutor-chcoked with tho hope of pet- 
ting good w^ork and avoiding waste. ** It is a part of the oast-iron 
system to which they are subjected that it shall not be taken 
for granted that any man is able to suond honestly the money 
jo([uircd for the work he has in ha^if Wliat would be the fate 
of works in England if a civil engineer of — say ten years’ stand- 
ing— proposed a roail from Bristol into pevonshiro and that was 
revised by another man of twelvo years’ standing in London that 
this wjvH again referred to another man of fifteen years* standing 
ai Paris, and from him to one of twenty years' standing at Con- 
stantinople,^” This is the pertinent question of Sir B. Frore. 

If it is imjMissible to cct competent men to superintend the 
completion of those worK.s, in the name of common sense give 
them up ; but do not rely on a false system of finance as a pro- 
tccticii against waste and bud work in tho expenditure of 
i;5,(H)0,0()0 per annum. Wo are told that railways have cost 
twice as much as they ought to have done, and there is much 
wrangling over the canso. The Secretary of State may possibly 
say that one reason lias been that the money, being borrowed, 
wa.s obtained too easily. But I would reply that yet more 
money in prop<u*tion was wasted over tho barracks, and in that 
ca.se the money w'asp<ridont ofrovcniie, according to tho plan 
at present so much praised. It stands to reason that a sanguine 
man, filled with a sense of tho importmice of the work under his 
charge, may waste the resources given him, Avhothcr arising fi’om 
borrowed money or from revouiio. He will not ask whence tho 
money comes. Ho takes it. and if he is not skillful and vigilant, 
he will Wiistc ii. This system will not give sonso and discretion 
to a fool, but it cripples tluMiction of a clever man, who Inui to 
waste precious time ai.d energy in pestering tho Go\ei'umont for 
money; wlieieus, if liis work is worth doing, and he is competent 
to siiperintiuid it, tlie money ought to i)c supplied without 
stint or deluy. Let any man study tho history of the works ou 
tho Godaverv, and Ikj will .sec what I mean — vast sums have 
been dribbled away over tliiit work, and the patience of the 
engineers has ))een well nigh woi'ii out by order and counter- 
orders from head -quarters. 1 give no u[nniou as to tho valiio 
of this woik, but I say that a lingo sum Inus been wasted simply 
from the fact that the money had been doled out in uncertaiu 
dribblets. 

It may fairly be asked, what do you proiioso? It would ill- 
bccome me to make suggestions ti> men who have spent their 
lives in India. But what I a.sk is that tho whole system of the 
Public Works Department should be thoroughly overhauled and 
rocoiiHidered, so triat its defects may he discovered and the true 
remedy applied, and that wo should no longer be satisfied with 
the fancied scenrity arising from the present mode of finding the 
funds. I do not even say tJiat an effectual remedy can be found ; 
birt 1 am satisfied tliat this plan of paying for sncIi works out 
of revenue is no remedy at all, and it has the great disadvantage 
of being 8nj)posed to do that w'bich, in the nature of things, ifc 
cannot do ; while on the other hand, as a matter of finance, it ig 
tiugrantly unjust. The time has come when these question, ^ 
can no lunger bo trifled with. Tho natives of India are beginning 
to understand tlieso questions for tboiusclvcs, and they wjjj 
leiiiand fair treatment from i^arliaineiit, or the day may be nea 
when we may have an Indian dilliculty even moils serious thau*^ 
tliat Irish difficulty which has so long puz/ded our statesmen — 

I I’emain, yours faithfully. 

W. Floweii, 


PUBLIC WORKSHRRIQATION. 

rnnoilATIONS OF THE IHIIIGATION DEVAKTMENT IN THE CENTRAL 

FROvi>x'ES nuniNO 1869-70 ano xrr to the eno of june last. 
From T. W Armstrong, Esq., (" K., 0/ficiiitiug Secretary to tho 
( liiof (.’oinmiBsioner in tho Central Provinces, Piihlic Works 
Depai’tmcnt, to tho Secreiivry to the Govcrnwnmt of India, 
Public Works Department, — No. 6—58 I., dated Nagpore, the 
IstJuly 1870. 

With reference to the oiders contained in letters noted on the 
margin, 1 am directed by the Chief Commissioner to forward a 
report received from the Irrigation Department reviewing the 
lurvey operations carried out during the past olficial year, and 
iuce then up to date, in tho ( ’entral Provinces. 

Seven projects have been under survey and examination. 

The “ Shere,” a small scheme, has been carried out, and the 
works necessary were completed in April lost at a cost of 
Rs. 3,136. This little work is described in paragraphs 2, 3 and 
4 of tho Report. 

Tho Kunnun project has been subuiittod for the oixlers of 
Goverumeut, ana the Peuch and Balaghat schemes are now 
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under consicleration, uiid the iiuccseaiy jjlaus and estimated ore 
being oompiled. 

Tliero remains “Tho Dhatn,” “The Wurdah” and “The 
Deo.*' 

The two last have been practically abandoned on financial 
grounds, but the former presontH hivorablc foatures which 
further investigation will, it is believed, develo[)c, and ho allow 
of its being submitted for ordeiH. It will not bo an expeiiMivo 
undertaking. 

On the whole, the Chief ConiuiisMioncr is satisfied at tlie 
progrotts made and field- woik executed, 'flic stafi' is .small ; and 
owing to the Muddeii illne.s.i of Lieutoiiaiit Shepherd, Home 
inconvonionco and delay wHa experienced last working Heason. 

Note htf T. W. AkM.sTHONO, Esy., C E , ^^npf^rintciahny EnginceVi 
Irrigation Worh, in tfm Centred Pruvinr(\ij /^nhlic \Vork‘n 
Deiuirtnuiutt — Datrd the 3(V/£ June 1870. 

Ueport aubmittcd in accordance with orders contained in 
Uovcruiucnt of India's No. 205 of the 26th May 1870. 

I’H E V PPEU nil AAI PRO.I J'.( 1 . 

Tho investigation of this project was rommoncc^d, in the first 
instance, by Mr. Carey, with a view of supi)lemculiiig the 
.supply in the lower j)oi tion of tho Wm<l.ili ( ’.mal It wii.s then 
takon up at the commencoinent of the last tield-season as a 
separate .scheme. Tlie idea entertained was to thiow an anient 
iicro8.s tho Dham at either “ Kaelnioor,” Ihe .site first hit upon, 
or at “ Kharangua,” a liiter and bcl ur selected silo, and to leail 
the water of the river off by channols on either bank, bieute- 
uant Shepherd, however, found Unit even .so early as .Taniiary, 
there was a How in the river of only 2 1 cubic feet j)er accond, 
and that othcer eon.sei|Uenlly reeomnien<k'<l tluit a iv.servoir site 
higher np the river .shouKl In* searched for with the view either 
of supplomenting tlie ehainieis beluw in ihe drier months of the 
^ear, or el.se of taking out the channels direct from the re.servoir 
itself, and HO avoiding the couHtiuetioii of ilie aiiicut. Two 
.sites were examincil fur this purjio.se by my.seirand Lieuteinint 
Skinwith, <»ne just above the village of Kaehnoor, and the other 
at tne junction of the Mahudes), and another largo nullah with the 
Dhftiii, near tfio village (d Ma.^odh. 'fld-s hist w'ns found to be 
tho mo.st favourable locality. It has been surveyed and ero.ss-sec- 
tiuned. 'I’ho liuld-wurk was not eum[)lete<l until llu* month of May. 
It wjw found itnpi act ieable from tin' phyMcnl coiiforui«ition of 
tho country just below tho proposed reservoir, to lead out tho 
channels direct from it, eveept at a great expen.so, and the pro- 
ject has con»ei[uc*ntly been ile-signed wit-h a view' to storing 
water in the iv.servoir at “ Ma.sodh,” and then pas.sing it down 
the river bed to the aidcul and caiial'^ oii either bank. 'Phis will 
involve waste from ab.sorption,but il is unavoidabli' Tho scheme 
sketched out a.s it stands, is not likoly to prove a fin.incial suc- 
cess, but it is known to be e.ipable of luodifieation and extcn.sion. 
The 4 Ufintity to l»e stored in the re.s('rvoir i.s in I'xeess of the 
supply requisite for tho area undei- command as at pre.scnt 
aurvoyed. The jiroject is now under examinalion with a view 
to such modification and extension. TJic javlinimary report on 
it having been letiiriied for that purpuj'C to ideutcnaiit Skip- 
with, w ho i.s in charge of ihe survey.s. 

'I’hc following is a general btatement of surveys made and 
levels taken : 

Mih^s. 

(1 . ) - -Milos of chauiicl 8iirvoyu<l ;n 

('.) — Subsidiur) nnlos sur\ eyed iiK lmliu;^ ulic« ^ I' ini 

(jl) — MiloH of i-Toss-'.ootivMiinf^ r»‘; 

ft.)— Standard of su]>j»ly, bUl acio- Ivhon.Hd' «-i-oi 1 cul-u fint per 

20n avrofl rujibcc crop ... ocond 

(5.)- Trial linos surveyed ... :Vj 

“ TllL SllhRtt rUO.JlOL'r. ’ 

This is a .small project for “ mun.sooii' inigatioii only. It 
consists of a musonry dam, or little ,inieut acro.ss the beiTof the 
Shere, which i.s an allbieiit of the blinm lliver, an earthen 
chamnd and soiur mu.sonry works as cul\'*rts to pass drainag*’, 
have been execiiteil also. The lillle ameut is three feet high, 
and the length of channel is somewhat over one mile. Its 
dimensioiiH are, one lm)t' width of bed, height of bank., of jibout 
2 i feet. It is intended to can V a di ptli of water of one foot 
only. The ctotimateil co.st of lilt* whole tehimie wius Jis. 3,188, 
ail I the actual eo.st of eon.slriictioii wa.s lbs. ;’.,lb<) Of this sum 
about oiic-haJf wa.s .stieiii by the < lo.se of the [la-t ollieial 
year, and the balance in the mouth of A])n]. 'Phe ehaimel and 
w'ork.s ha\e now bL-eii handed over to tlie Civil authorities for 
Ihe pro.seuLition of experiments m cotton eultivatioii, wdiitli are 
undertaken at the vvish of the Viceroy, exj)res.so‘d when here in | 
March. Manni'c of dilTercnt kinds is to be used, and expermnee i 
wdll be obtained an to which clag.s of eultivutiou and 
quantity of irrigation water, ihe cotton plant wull best thrive 
under, ami yield more ubuudantly a .s\q)p)y of staple. Valiiahle 
data arc expected troui the rc.suits. The eultivatiou i,s under 
tho direct charge of iwo ollicials, one a practical gardciiur or 
overseer, the oilier is Mr. Nol.le, an A^sibtant to the Cotton 
Commissiuuer, Mr. raimu-. 

Tho survi'ys uml tlie levels were carried out by Lieutenant 
C. E. Shepherd. Tho work were cxeeutid b^ Mr. Scott, Super- 
viaor, Lioutciiant Skipwith being then in oxocutive charge. 


The large proportion that the number of subHidiai^ miles 
levelled bears to the channel length, is due to the work 
having been connected with the mean »ea-lovel, which wati 
brought down from the railway station at Wunlah, distant 
some 12 miles, and also to more than one Uial line having beeu 
surveyed. 

The project was sanctioned by the Local Administration in 
Public Works Department Secretary's No. 2 — 16 I, dated 7th 
March 1870, and funds were supplied from the grant “ Ag- 
riculturar'— minor works Irrigation. The following is a general 
statement of .’Purveys made and levels taken : — 

Milos. 

(1.)— Milos of flmnnel Hurveyeil ^ .. IJ 

(2 ) — Subsidiary miles surveyed, iucliidiiig check levels 23i 

(3.)— Milos of croas-sectioning ^ 1 

(4.) — Number of acros it is proposed to irrigate ... 80 acres. 

(Ct )— Staudnnl of supply None* 

WURDAU AI. TROJET. 

The Wiirdah Clanal was designed by Major Fischer to take 
its ri.se from the Wnrdah River at the village of Laraigaon, 
nut far from the important town of Arvee, about 20 miles 
distant in a direct line from the (Jrcat Indian Peninsula Railway 
at Nachiiugaon. It was intonded for “ monsoon’* irrigation only 
combined with navigation. Tho lino of canal after leaving tlic 
Wnrduli follows a rough contour line for ihe first 10 miles of its 
cour.se as far as the village of Russoolabad, where it divides 
into aovoral branebeg, one of which cro-sses tho Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway near Nachnngaon— hero it i.s iiuon a ridge 
line which it follows to Kamgaon. Another and smaller channel 
follows the 1 )c(dee ridge. A third and a principal one, after 
taking a tortuous course along a rough contour line, cro.sses tho 
Groat Indian 1 oniu.sula Kuilway near the civil station of 
Wiirdub, and ultimately gets upon tho Ulleepoor ridge, throwing 
out a branch for that ol Mandgaon. 

The aiiiout was de.sigiied by Major Fischer to bo 20 feet high, 
with an estimated rise of flood waters on its crest of 12 feet. A.s 
calculaieil by formula, tho rise amounted to 16 feet, but 4 feel 
w'cre deducted on account of the increased velocity of approach. 
The canal channel was designed to carry 8 feet depth of water, 
w'lrh a bottom breadth of 41 foot, and .side-slopes of 1 to 1. The 
estimated Velocity with a fall in bed of 6 inch per mile, was 2 
foot 3 inches per .second, nearly. The nullahs and streams met 
by tho channel on its course, were passed by lines of single 
embahkment, provided with escape weirs for the overflow of 
.surplu.s water. There were scarcely any other masonry works 
pro])oscd, with the exception of sluice heads and tho Baklee 
Niuhlec aqueduct 

Colonel Stracbey objected to the proposed method ’of crossing 
draimigu linos by single embankments. Various other objections 
have been raiseil from time to time, and several modifications 
and altcration.s proposed, the principle of which will be found in 
the report which accompanied Lieutenant Shepherd’s No. 462, 
dated 17th btqitembor 1861). Of the total amount of work 
done, as .shown in the tabular statement, 4124 miles were 
executed in the early jiurt of the last otiicial year. {Since then, 
no field-w'ork has been undertaken. 

Major Fi.schore.stimated that 280,000 acres w'ould be command- 
ed by the propo.sed channel, after deducting two-fifths of gross 
area for jungle, Wii.^t', village sites, and so on; and of this 
amount he propo.-M-d to irrigate 00,000 acrcjs. The standard of 
supply being l(>o acres for each cubic foot of dlv-cliargc. 

The project w’.us rcpoilcfl on by ba iitenant Skipwith in A|»iil 
1876, a.s dirccte I by mo ’ : 'Inch last. Since tlien, no fuiliar 
invest igiitiou of this'project has been mmle and no further 
einpiiry has been undertaken. Tho report was uiifavouiablo 
to the scheme, chiefly on financial grounds. One principal 
point in it being that it was found hat only 42,437 acres 
were under command of tho channel estimated for by Major 
Fi.^cher, instead of 00,000 ncre.s a-s reckoned on by'"' that officer ; 
and, moreover, il being now established that monsoon irrigutioii 
schemes w ill not be remunerative in the (Jentral Forvinces, they 
are rejoetod by all Departments and by tho Chief Commis- 
.si(»ner. 

'Phe following in i\ general statement of surveys made and 
lewis taken . — 

Miles- 

(I.) — Milos uf chunuol surveyed ... ... ... 16*2 

(2.) — Subsidiary inile.s surveyed, inoludiiig chock levels .. 445 

(3.) — Milos of cross-beetiouiiig ... ... ... 551 

Acres* 

(1 )— Number of aerc.s il w proposed to iiTigato ... ...90,000 

(5.) — 8tan<lardof supply, 100 acres to I cubic loot uf discharge 

Miles. 

(6.) — Trial linos surveyed... ... ... 70 

KANHAN PROJECT. 

By the Kanhan project, it is proi)osed to utilize the water of 
the Kanhan River by storing a portion of the moimoou flow 
in a largo I’cservoir at the village of Khapa. The water spread 
w ill cover lOi square miles. This reservoir contains, when full, 
l!),758,Ooo,t)6o cubic feet of water. The waste weirs ai’e 13,0(K) 

^ No ezaoi standard is fixed, tho project being on experitnental one 
as explained above. 
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feet iuloiigth, and iu extreme floods, 3 feet is the greatest depth 
of water which will flow over them. w • • i. 

With the source of supply uoted, it is proposetUo irrigate a 
larae tract of country, cniony situated qu the right or south 
west Imuk of the Kanban River, but aldo including a sniallcr 
District on tlie leftliank, lying between that river and the 
River Pencb, at their point of junction and in the rorgunnah 

^ Th^argor District includes lands in the Perginmali Patun- 
soiingee, Knilod, Hingno, Nagpoor, Boree and Ainbor.i. ami 
' extends' from nonr the town of Khjqm to the biuiks of the 
Weinguuga, near tho point of debouchure of the Knnhau lli\or. 

The cost o^the appropriation of the land for tins reservoir, 
with the villagCH submerged, is estimated by Mr. Bernard, the 
Commissioner of Nagpoor, at one lakh and-a-balf of Rnjioes. 
To cover contingent payments, two lakhs are included under 

, this heatl in the estimate, # , < o aaa 

The channels are laid to command a gross area of 448,000 
acres, and on the supposition that three-fifths of this total area 
will eventually have to be provided with water. 

Mr. Bernard reports from actual returns that 7S(5 or hnir- 
fiftlis nearly of the gross area is either cultivated or culturablo. 
The irrigable duty of the water is taken at the rate of one cubic 
fopt [ler second for ©acli 200 acres. 

Tho estimate for the sclieme is 72 lakhs of Rupees for 1,344 
cubic feet per second, of Rs {5,349 for each cubic foot per sei;ond 
of perennial supply. 

If the water i.s charged at tho rate of Rs. 3 per acre, per auuuni, 
the revenue i.s estimated iit 3| per cent, for the first live years, 
if ono-fiftli of the gross area is irrigated ; 7^ per cent for the 
second five years, if two-fifth.s of the gros.s area is irrigaled ; and 
11 J per cent for the third five yoar.s, if tliree-liftbs of the grn.ss 
area is irrigated The supply of water is shown by the actual 
gaugings of the river to bo practicallv perennial. 

The field-work for the Kaiiluiii project last year oxtoiidcd 
from February 18G9 to June 18fi9. Two Euro[>eiin ()Vcr.SL‘er.s 
and one Native sub-surveyor were engaged taking contour 
levels on the site of the proposed store reservoir at Kbajia, 
whilst the Executive Engineer, Mr. Hooper, was reserved for 
the important duties of coiitounug the line of main cluinnel 
between the reservoir and Nagpoor, a distance of 33 miles, fixing 
the position of the aqueducts, river crossings, and conimunicatiou 
bridges, &c. He also took check levels over tho line of hpad- 
works at tho reservoir, and a large aeries of chock and trial levels 
in tho district to fix contour cannala and so on. 

Tho following is an outline of the work done by the stafiT of tho 
Ikinhaii River liTigatioii project : 

Milca. 

(1.)— For contours for reservoir ••• ... ... ^ ••• 

(2,)-- Section through liue of hills forming dam to re.sorvoir ... h 
(S*)— Section for wa.sfco weirs... ... .. ... 8 

(4.) — Check levels of hoad work at Khapa ... ... 2 

(5.) — Longitudinal Eoction of be<l of Ifiver Kanhaii ... 23 

((3.) — Cross sei’tions «*f the Kiver Kanban 

(7.)-~l’rial lino of Canal contoured from Khapti to Bunwaroo 38 
(8.) -Trial lino of canal from Tegaie to Najmoor 26 

(9 ) "Main canal bearing and levels from Khapa to Nagpoor 33 

(10.) rhecking tho same ... *” 22 

f 11.) -'IVial levels in the Oomrair District ... 80 

Total Miles <»70 


HALAOAT IRRIOATION PROJECT. 

The District which can be commanded by the line of main 
canal, is bounded by the River Muasnira on the cast and the 
Weingunga on the west. The canal after reaching the village 
of Durpewara about six miles north of Bh<<nra, or as it is more 
commonly called Balaghat, is at a sufficiently higli level to 
command the land sloping away tofvards the Weingunga, and at 
a point two or throe miles north of Balaghat gains the ridgo or 
back-bone of the Doab, and, consequently, tho whole of the land 
east and west of the main canal as far ns the Bach Nuddee, would 
bo capable of irrigation if sufficient water coula bo obtaincil 

PROPOSED SOURCE OP SUPPLY. 

The supply of water will be obtained from two rirers, vie., tho 
Musmer and the Nehra which are affluents of the Weingunga. 
They onip^ into the latter river together, at a point near the 
village of Titwa. 

No surveys exist of the catchment basins of these rivers, but 
crass-sections have boeu taken and necessary levels, to enable 
oaloulations to be made of flood discharges, and the summer | 
season discharge has been accurately gauged at intervals. 

Those rivers, from their, close proximity to the hills, are 
quickly affected by showers and it has been found that after a 
little rain, jthe flow of the Nelira increased from five cubic feet 
per second to about 30 cubic feet. Then gradually, and in about 
10 days, returning again to five cubic feet a second, le.ss than 
which it has dot been. A gauge is now fixed in the Nehra to 
establish the flow with cer&nty. 

The summer flow of the ^usmer is very small, being about 

cubic feet per second, as a minimum.^ 


JDKS CEIPTION "OP PROPOSED WORKS. 

Tho works pro^msed to regulate the flow luid utilise the waters 
of these rivers, are as follows • 
n)_storo Reservoir on the Musmer at Kiuaree Tola. 

(2) — Tho restoration of a tank at Saeoree. 

( 3 ) — The con.structiou of channel of 1^. miles, to convey the 

waterstortMl in tho Kinaree Tola reservoir to tho Saeoree 
tank. 

(4V A cbaniud from the Saeoree tank to pass the water 
.stored in the K inaw Tola ro.sor^ofr into the River Nehra. 

^5). _^V store reservoir on the River Nehra near the village 
of Tikaree. 

( fi)— An anient acnvss the Nebra near the village of Moudper. 

(7) — A canal from the anicut to convoy tho united waters of 
tho Mnsuicr and Nelira to tho Balaghat Doab. 

IMIKSKNT I'ONniTIDN OP THE DISTRICT PROPOSED TO BE 
TllUIGATED. 

The District propo.sed to bfi irrigated is already supplied with a 
.system of small tanks, and the. ground is labl out for watering. 
1 nis existing arrangJMiiont will huIIico for one crop of rice, so that 
except in year.s of Hiiiall lairi-fall, none of tlu‘ stored water will be 
required during the uiontb.s from Juno to November inclusive, 
the flow of water in the Nehra during that period will bo amply 
sufficient to .supplement the siqiply in the existing vilbge tank 

THE DISPOSAI, OF THE STORED WATER. 

During the remaining six months from Dccemlnir to Juno, the 
stored water will be drawn upon, and the supply that can be 
aflordod, is calculated as follows, 

From Kinarotj 'I’olii Ilosorvoii- per Mooonfl for 150 days ... 11 cubic feet 
Nehrii Hosorvior ... ... 14 ,, 

Nolim Itivor minimum How .. . .6 ,, 

Muhincp ditl«> ..... -2 


The approximate c-ost of the works to supply 32 cubic feet per 
second, ainouiits to Rs. 3,48,974, reckoning that each cubic foot 
per second will water 200 acres. Wo have — 

< ’ubic foot por socoiiii. Acres. Hqii arc miles. 

32 X 200 fi,400 10 

as the area capabhj of being irrigated by the proposed supi ^ 
To obtain 7 per cent, on the . aday, the following figures show 
that Rs. 24,4o0 must, be received 

Rp. Rh. 

7 per coni ’ on 3.48,974 _« 24,428 

6, 400 acres, Rs. 3-13 -=t 24,400 

This is based on the assumption that the whole of the water 
will 1)0 quickly sought after, and it is considered cortaiu that 
will be,* 

The estirnato allows for tbc canal being Ccarried down the 
Balaghat j>oab as far as the Bugh Nuddee, so that if difficulty i« 
found in the disposal of it iu tlio neighbourhoo*! of Bhoora, it 
..lay bo advanced down the District at a Binnll cost. The 
oxpeii.se of the eliannel is very slight after reaching tho ridgo. 

t)ii tho first ol Ja.st EebriMry, field-work wa.s begun in connec- 
tion w'ith the Lalaghat Irriga’lirui ])r()joet with a stuff of one Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Mr. Hooper, two J0uro[>ean overseers, and 
one Native sub-surveyor. Mr Anderson, Assistant Engineer, 
joined tho camp on the 2.fid February. The following is an 
outline of the fitdd-w'ork completed on the 3rd of the pre.sent 
month : — • 

MiloN. 

Contour levels Musmer Reservoir 18 

Seoroe Reservoir oroas-section ... ... ... 2;j 

Trial Icvel.^ for channel between MuHinor and Nehra Rivers 11 . 5 
Crofls-.'^ertioiifl and longiludinalHcctlouH of Nehra River at 

Hite of proposetl Reservoir .. .. ... 12 

Section for waste weirs of Nolira Reservoir ... 4 

Survey of nullahs ... 19 

Levels of main canal ... ••• ••• 

,, brnrn h canal 1^ 

„ Sub-branch oaiials ... fi 

Trial levels main oaiuvl and in bed of Nehra River ... 3o 

Check Jovel.s of main and branch canals ... ... ... 40 

Longitudinal sections of MuHiiier, Nehra, an«I Weingunga 

Rivers ... ... 48 

Trial levels on hanks of Weingunga 1* 

Trial levels near Pnnclmila and in tho Dnrpowara Nullah 12 

Traverse Surveys 74 

CroBs-soctions of Do.'ib •>“ 

Total number of miles .surveyed 327 

OTHER PBOJKCT.S EXAMINED IN THE JllIUNDARA AND GALAGHAT 

DISTRICTS. 

When Mr. Hooper procecdeil to examiuo the projects recom- 
mended to notice for tlio Balaghat and Bhundara Districts, ho 
found at Chandporc, a village 30 miles north of Bhundara, a 
spot where the Lumundoho Nuddee has cut its way through the 
line of hills lying in the direction of Amboghur jvnd Chandi>ore. 
It is a good .site (or arcHCiToir, provided the ground higher up 
stream is favourable. A dam might be formed at a point near 
the village of Ohandpore, where the bills are not more than five 

e Th« CommiBBi^ner of Nagpore is of this opinion* 
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or six hundred feet apart. The banks and bed of the river are 
rock. The ground which lies between the Lamundoho and 
Ambaghiir Kivers slopes gently from the hills towiirds the 
Weiuguuga and contains an area of 40 stjuare miles. The greater 
portion of this is imder rice cultivation, now a single cropland 
IS at prerient irrigated a aeries of siuall tanks which often 
fail and do not affotxl water till late iu the monsoon. 

THE OEO NIJDDEE 1‘ROJEC'T. 

4 

Being first under eonsidvratiou, the Executive Engineer pro- 
ceeded tt) Godreo, a village on the banks of the Deo, beyond 
which all is dense juuglo — a reservoir in the valley is impnicii- 
cable. ITie rour«e of the river has been traced fiom a point 
about tlnreo miles up Kcreaui from Assuruia, to the village of 
Dhutta down the nuddoo. It is found that no spot exists suit- 
able for storing water on a largo scale, and even if there was, 
the expense of leading a channel fiom it to the lands below, 
would be very great. It would pass through heavy jungle, the 
ground being cut up in the wildest manner by nullahs, hilis, 
ravines, immense heaps of boulders, it is only on reaching 
a point, near Dhutta, that any work could he done. Trial levels 
were commenced from this point, and 1^0 miles of levels were 
also taken down the bed of the river from Ausurma toKokba. 

There was a consiilerablo stream of water passing down the 
river iu January, which measured as 40 cubic teet per second. 
It is believed that the river near runs dry, but the “ Doo,” 
throughout, is of such a character, that irrigaiiou works from it 
would be of a most expensive nature, au<l tbe laud wiiiLli could 
be irrigated oven at this great cost, is so li mi led in quantity, 
that it was not aiivisable to attempt to lay out a project. Mr. 
Hooper's attention was, therefore, directed to the Musmor and 
Nehra Rivers directly north of Bhooru. Trial levels were taken 
from the Weinguuga at several rocky ha.rioi.s with the idea of 
leading off a channel from nn anicut, but the excavation and 
head-work would be such a great depth and so expensive, that 
reluotanily the investigation w'as ubaudoned 

PENCIl PROJECT. 

Ill the latter end of April lust a site for a reservoir on the 
Pench River, which had been iiroposed and reported on by 
Lieutenant Shepherd from soino rougli moasuremeiits, was again 
examined. 

Those have been now supplemented by a set of cross-sections 
within the basin of the reservoir, and a top contour hue round 
its margin at a fixed height above the bed of the river, has been 
surveyed. At the proposed dam site, an accurate section of the 
ground along the line of tlio, proposed liead dam, completed the 
data required. 

This information is now being worked up into form and will 
bo submitted ns soon as completed. 

“ ABSTRACT OF FIELD-WORK. " 


Contour of propo«o«l Fench R^’^ervoir 

CroHH.iioc'tions of Reservoir 

Flying levels ... 

SeotiouN of gapK in hills on right and left banks of 
Fench Rivor and section ('f rivor nt proposed site 
of huml ... 

Total 


Milos. 


IS 


From the above detailed report, I trust it will be allowcil tha^ 
the working stuft’of the Irrigation Department at Nag]>oor. 
have been fully engaged the past year and with good results* 
The staff is small and the eatabli.shment inexpensive. 

Practically, it consists of only one Executive Engineer and one 
Assistant Engineer, assisted by three overseers. Lieutenant 
Skipwith is acting as Assistant Secretary, Public Works De- 
pai'tment, and Assistant to the Chief Engineer. 

Every project investigated or under survey, has been recom- 
mended, m the first instance, by the Civil Department, and or- 
ders were then passed on ihoir proposals by the Chief Commis- 
sioner. 

An abstract of the field-work put out of hands since February 
1869, up to the Ist current, is as follows ; — 

Miles of Levols, Ac. 

The Dham Project 
„ Shere .. 

„ Wurdah „ ... 

,, Kanhau „ ... J70 

„ Bulaghat ,, ... ... ••• 327 

» . • 

,, Pencil ,, 

Total l,729i 


No. 341 I, dated Simla, the 17th August 1870. 

From — The Government of India, P. W. Dept., 

To — The Chief Commissioner, Central Provinoes. 

A copy of the report will bo forwarded to the Secretary of 
State for information. 
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THE BANK OF BENGAL. 

THE BANK OF MADRAS. 

StaTJEIMEMT of AFFAIltS. 

29th Nov. 1870. 

Statement of Affairs. 

26th Ifov. 1870. 

Lllbiuties. 

Rs. A. P. 

- LTABILTTT1C.S. 

Rs. A. P. 

proprietors' Capital, paid up 

Reserve Fund 

General Treasury Balance at Head Office 

Ditto ditto at Bmnohee 

Other Deposits at Head Offloe and Branches 

Bank Post Bills, Ac 

Sundries ... 

2,20,00,000 0 0 
15,74,966 7 0 
1,61,12,490 3 5 
1,38.38,897 6 4 
3,30,86,094 14 9 
> 11,16,164 14 4 
7,74,161 6 1 

Capital 

Public deposits at Head Office 

Do, ftt Branches • 

Other deposits at Hoad Office and Branches ... 

Cash Credits undrawn at do 

Post Bills 

Kofiorvo Fund ... 

fi6,^^000 0 0 
76,31,440 9 1 
23,20,936 14 1 
1,18,88,068 3 6 
8,96,149 6 2 
11,26,971 14 8 
6,62,600 0 0 
2,06,606 6 6 

Total... {ts. 

8,70^2,775 2^11 

XLCSL ... ... 

Total. ..Rs. 

A BBETfl a 

2,06,60,662 6 11 

AsSETt-r 


• 

Government Securities 

Loans on Government Securities at Head Office and 

Branches 

Accounts of Credit on ditto do do 

Mercantile Bills discounted at do do 

Dead Stock 

Stamps 

Balances with other Banks 

Stmdries ... 

Cash and Currency Notes at Head Offloe | 

Cash and Currency Notes at Branches I 

1,00,02,024 2 0 

47,41,047 3 9 
53,51,637 7 7 
1,52,64,907 7 5 
11,69,434 r> 1 
14,033 14 0 
1-2,07,873 2 6 
90,286 1 3 
2,19.01,335 7 7 
2.72,68,495 16 9 

Silver and Notes at Head Office .. 

Silver and Notes at Branches ... 

Government Securities ... 

Government Reserve— Cosh ... 

Seouritios 

Loans at Hoad Office and Branches 

Accounts of Credit at Head Office and Hranohos 
Mercantile Bills discounted at Head Office and 

Branches ... ... ... ... 

Dead Stock at Head Offic e and Brancho.s 

Bills of Exchange do ! 

Due by other Banks 

1 

60,17,188 16 11 
88,16,464 9 11 
3,89,040 8 0 
60,31,440 9 1 

18,04.047 2 8 
6,86,600 0 0 

64,44,802 1 1 
2,34,887 11 4 
14,68,243 11 6 
1,66,267 0 6 

Total... Rs.j 

8,70,02,775 2 11 

Total... R8.j 

2,95,60,58-2 5 11 


THE NEW BANK OF BOMBAY. 


Statement op Appairh. 

aeth Nov. i87(>. 

Statement op Affairs. 

^ 26th Nov. 1870. 

Liaihuties. 

Rs. A. r. 

Assets. 

Its. At P. 

Proprietors’ Capital, paid up 

60.00,000 0 0 

Govornmont ftoourities 

13,23,055 0 0 
3,23,960 0 0 

Subscriiitions oh account of now Capital 

10,00,000 0 0 
48,61,423 0 0 

Loans at Head Office & Branches on Govt. Heo. &c. 

General Treasury Balance 

Credit Accounts do do on Govt. Becurities. 

21,98,563 0 0 
46,02,868 0 0 

Deposits at Hoail Office ... ... ... ••• 

2,21,79,234 0 0 

Bills tliscountctl and purchasofi cf do do 

Deposits at Branches ... ... ... ... 

18,11.896 0 0 

Dead Stock and Loss written oil 

4,43,328 0 0 

Bank Post Bills outstanding 

6 64,718 0 0 

Stamps 

6,024 0 0 

Reserve ... • 

4,15,000 0 0 

Balance with Agents and Correspondents 

17,66,796 0 0 

IJuolrawn Cash Credits 

9,30,056 0 0 

Overdrafts 

Government lleserve Cash ... 

Cash and Currency Notes ut '<5^oad Offioo 

Do. do. nt Branche.s... 

Bullion at H. O and Branches... 

11,709 0 0 
8,01,423 0 0 
1,83,26,133 0 0 
60,81,048 0 0 
18,08,429 0 0 

Total... Rs. 

3,67,62,321 0 0 

Total...RH. 

3,07,62,321 0 Q 


Cash Balances in the Government Treasuries in India, 1869-70 contrasted with previous years. 



April. 

^ May. 

Juno. July. 

August. 

October. 

Government of India 

Bengal... 

British Burmah 

North-Western Provinces 

Oudh 

Punjaub 

Bombay a 

Central Provinces 

Madras 

Total 

1867-68 

^ 1868-69 

Us. 

1,62,44,872 
1,40,54,067 
.36,16,189 
1,39,47,004 
35,92,342 
94,15,066 
3,07, .57,721 
50,89.518 
» 2,72,70,925 

Us. 

1,11,67,665 
1,27,91, -2-44 
37,64,864 
2,05,81,544 
47,80.982 
80,94,758 
3,7-2,42,836 
66,53 ,-284 

1 2,89,32.-294 

13,63,0-2,461 1 

i 

Rs. Ks. 

1,1.3,96,106 1,62,43,615 

! 1,49,61,970 ! 1,23,40,473 

27,60,490 , 28,44,725 

2,41,33,186 2,39,69,426 

63,08,804 62,19,612 

1,14,40,931 1,17,81,232 

3,39,65,1.6 3,06,03.256 

68,20,440 63,63,106 

! 3,04,71,972 , 3,07,95,346 

Rs. 

1.30,16.865 

1.12,23,907 

32,10,460 

2,14,9,8002 

63,76,649 

1,08,05,965 

2.85,10,012 

61,53,063 

2,76,09,862 

Rs. 

^,47,56,373 
1,28,20 478 
41,59,849 
l,6\oe,179 
30,5.^,326 
83,31.333 
1,83,78,648 
66,31,696 
2,43,76,457 

13,05,88,334 

1 14,22,29,014 ' 14,00,50,689 

12,'^9, 02,765 

10,73,16,338 

10,24,66,023 

11,49,73,104 

11,6-2,04,798 ; 11,00,92,380 

9.63,10,342 

7.89.69,348 

10.45,00,269 

11,73,38,501 j 

11,81,90,260 10,94,64,805 

10,02,49,-204 

7,04,14,121 


1 

1 

( 
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INDIAN SECURITIES— LONDON. 


gidwrtiaemcttte, * 


Share. S 


20 

20 

■t. 

at. 

20 

20 

at. 

at. 

20 

90 

at. 

at. 

at. 

at. 

at, 

2 

at. 

10 

at. 

at, 

at. 

at. 

20 

at. 

at. 


1100 

nil 
100 
LOO 
174| 
100 ' 
J2 
6 

60 

all 

all 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

1-0 

100 

4 

4 

100 

liuo 

100 

100 

100 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Uoinbavt Baro£, and Ceii- ) 
tral India (kua. a iicrct.) j 
Ditto Ext. du.lHM. HtrJ]) 
E. Indian Stuck (ffuu. •'/ p. ct.; 
Kaittorn Denttal (((ua p ct.l 
Ditto, ditto, it |-Uttu... 

Gt. IlUl. iVtllllNUlU (g. 6p. 

Now (gun. .'i p. ct.) 
Ditto, Nrwr (giui. u p. ct )i 
Ditto, N( rip, ditto, ditto 
Ditto, aciip, ditto, ditto! 
Ditto, 4 per c licbentiiru. . 
Qt. South of India (g 5p. c.)| 
Ditto (l:f I H>r cent) ... 
Mmlrad (giiur. 6 ]>or cent) 
Ditto, (49 |)er cent.). . . 
Ditto, (I4 percent.)... 

Ditto 

Oude &i Jtohiikund (g. 6p. ct.)| 
Ditto, Mharci (ditto).... 

Ditto ditto, ditto 

Ditto Nulhaloe 

Sclndo (giuir. 6 iMjr cent.) . . 
Ditto, ixdhl (gun. p. c ) 
Ditto, illtto (gnu. ft p. c.)] 
Ditto, i'unjHub (g 6 p. o.) 
Do. Iml.M. I'll' (g. 6]!. c.)| 


Cloning Prices 
Nov. a. 


105 to li'tJ 

20 to 21 
no to 111 
10.1 to 10(1 


106 


to 107 

to 14 prein. 
It preui- 


to 


8 ') 

10.i 

08 

106 

98 


to 01 
lu 106 
Lu 102 
to 106 
to 102 
to S»7 


lot to iO.'i 
par to t proin. 
prein. 


lot 

lot 

i 

lot 


INDIAN GOVT. SECU 1(1 TIES. 




to lo:, 
to 106 

to ij pi cm. 
to 10.) 

102 


Clu.Ning I’riccn 
August 4 


Closing Ibices 
Nov. 10. 


m to 106 

20 to «»21 
no to 111 
105] to I06i 

106 to ]|>7 
t to 'itpreiii. 
Jt to 1] preni. 


H9 to 91 
106 to lod 
to lUi 
to lort 

to 102 
to 97 


98 

106 

98 

11:1 


103 to lot 
pnr to ^ prcni. 

prem. 

104 to 10.1 
10.1 to 1 01 

2 to ! prcni. 
103 to 105 
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Indian Stock, 104 iter cent . . . .April, lH74i — 

Ditto, fur Account 1 ~ — 

Ditto 6 percent July l.sso 1104 to 110^ 

Ditto 4 per Cent ()ct.‘, 188Hj |oo| to I004 

India EnfaceU Paper 4 jier ('cut I ill to 92 

Ditto 6 per Lent fan. 1872] 99^ loof 

Ditto 6^ per CViit May, 1H79 107 to lO?! 

Ditto 5 per Cunt. Rupee Debcn. 1872 90 to 92 

Ditto ditto 1877 - 107 

India Debentures, 6 per Cent. . . . Aug. lM7.i 103A 

India Honda, 4 por Cent £!,000 | prein. 


Amt¥ 


Share. 


6 

all 

6 

4 

20 

10 

20 

6 

60 

7 

100 

St. 

1 

60 

6 

all 

6 


60 1 

all 

60 1 

10 

AmtV 

Share. 

Paid, i 

10 

all 

10 

— 

20 

all 

26 

ull 

20 

all 

20 

4 

100 

all 

2.6 1 ull 1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bombay Qua (Limited) . . . . 

Ditto, New 

Ceylon Co Limited 

Ditto, A Shiiroit 

KuMt India Land Credit and 

Elnaiico (Liiiiltod) 

Madras Irrigation & Canal 4 
(guar. 6 iierccnt by the S 
Indian Oov eminent) . . } 
Nerbuddn Coal und Iron .... 
Oriental Gas (Limited..) 

Ditto, New 

P. and o Steam Com pan V ..| 
Ditto, New', 1807 ........I 

JOINT .STOCK BANKS. ' 


Closing Price'', 
Augiiat 4 

(i to (li 
1 to 1| prem. 

to a] dis. 

:i to 2 (lis 

G to 5 dls. 

IdO to 102 

pnr to li prom. 

8 to 8^ 

I to IJ prom. 

47 to 49 

;i to 1 dls. 

(.'losing rrlccs, 
Nov. H. 


('losing. Pi ices, 
August 1 1. 


207 

lioA 

loOl 

91a 

1004 

107^ 

»a to 9i 

107 

10.!| to luii 
19 *. I 


I CloHing Price", 
J August. 1 1 


: 6 to 

1 to 1 1 prem. 
' 4 ] to Hi dis. 

I 3 to 2 dls. 

\ a to 6 dlH. 

I 100 to 102 

I pur to prem. 
I 8 to MA 

' 1 to ]{| 

, 4.‘) to 61 

12 dis. to pnr 


) prem. 


Do., do. If 

('liar, of India, Aiis. China 
Chartered i^^cr. of India,) 

London, aiiil China j 

Kng. Scot, and Aiist, Chart. 
I.and Mortgage Bank of Inditi 
i»o., fi piT cent. DeU'ii- ) 
tuicx, 1804 fur 30 ^earsj 
Grieiilal Hank Corixiration. . 


8 

to 

.0 

8 

to 

9' 

'U 

to 

Hi ~ 

1 i 

to 

>44 

24t 

to 


2.3 

to 

24 


to 

Uii 

10 

to 

17 

'^11 

to 

3)1 dis. 


to 

34 dis 

81 

to 

87 

84 

to 

87 

-IH 

to 

40 

■9)4 

to 

41J 


Closing J’rires, 
Nov. 10. 


0 


G. I. P. RAILWAY. 

COTTON AND GRAIN RATES. 

N AND AFTER THE Ibt NOVEMBER, revwed rate* for 

_ the Carriage of Cotton to Bombay, will come Into force. 

Special reduced rates for ttiu carriage of grain over the Great Indian Peninaitia 
I FUHw'hv, lictwccn Bo.nbay and Jubbtilpore, unil the East Indian, and Sclnde Pnnjanb 
I and Jielhl, Railway Stations, will alan come into forcu on the let November. 

Full information can be obtained from the undersigned. 

HENRY CONDER, 

Oenerffl Trafflo Manager. 

Dombayt Glat (Jetober 1879. 


TIMBER SALE IN NORTH CANARA. 

N otice is hereby given, that the uii(Jermetitioncd quantity* 

of Tliubi^r, the projiorty of Government, will be sold by public auc^tion In 
I D.'Cembcr 1870 and .lanimry 1971 at tho Ruits ot Gungawully, Qarwar, and Scdashl- 
I gur - 


I Uungawally. . 
[ Garw’Ai* 


Total . . 


T<^ ,lieMt Bouthern. 

Blackwood. 

Jimglewood. 








Date of sale. 

Logs. 

( 'andles 

Logs- 

Ciindlus. 

1 

Candies. 


2G2 

827 

83 

29 

6 

r,|iethDec. 1870. 

2,070 

5,039 

600 

658 

221 

491 

6th Jan. 1871. 

223 

210 

409 

216 

1 

9 

Ditto. 

. ! 3,1(U 

G,17(; 

OlH 

802 

267 

608 



1. Thu Timber i" an'iuigeil in lots. 

3. The bids will lie by th.i lot, ami not by tlie candy, except in tho cane of such 
lotNAS may, for spocial roasons, ho sold by tliu candy. 

, 3. Intending piirchtmers are ut lilicrty io examine the lots, and will receive 

from the Slorckoupor any iiifoi Illation they may require as to tho legiatered aixe 
of each log. 

4, No bid will be invalid on account of any dl.^crepancy or dhputoas to the 
I contents of any lug or lot. 

6. Terum. - PurchuHora to pay down iu per cent, of tlie haIo price on the day of 
sale, and tho balance 011 or before tho Ist April 1R71. 

6. Interest will 1)0 charged at tho rate of 12 aniiA.s per cent, per monsem on all 
! puichaso money nob paid by tho uhovu date, viz. lab April 1871. 

7. No lot Is to be riMiiuvcd till paid for In full . 

8. AllTimbe tobenalil fur a.id removed from tho Depot on or before the lit 
April 1871, and eac.h log not removed on that date will be chnrgeil Depot rent 

I at tlie rate'* Mpeclftod below . 

Teak and Blackwood. 

1. For lo^s ab >vo 0 caudles, 1 AiinaH per mouth por log. ( 

2. For all logs below 3 c.-ridicH, 2 Annas a month per log* 

3. Jnnglewuod ot all scantllngH, I Anna per log por mensem. 

0. The Timber will at any timo bo liable to bo removed by Government, at tho 

: risk and coat of tho piircuasor, the cost of roiiioval, and the amount of Depot rent due 
! being rocovurud, if nccepsHi'y, by the nttnclmientand stile of the Timljer, or any 
])ortioi. thereof, 

10. AllTiinlier, thnprlcoof which in not paid by tlic r>th April 1871, will be, 

! liable to l)e taken possession of by (roveniinont and resold at tho risk of tho flrst 
I purcho-sor, whoso deposit money will be forfeited, and who will be liable for any 
lo.ts from resale thereof. 

11. Further particulni-s of anle ami 1 ulos m.ay bo obta ined at the ofTico of tho 
MiniMiniendeni of tin* Timber Dcpiit, Carwar 

‘ J. ELPUINSTONR, 

Acting Collcotor, Cauara. 

At/«(r<i, CoUcdoi'* Ciirfrur\ Jjti 0< tnf/er ItiTO, 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEAV. 


INDIAN RAILWAY DEBENTUKES. 

Principal and IntorcHt Guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India In Connell. 


Price per No. 

,, „ Annum 


Us. 6. 
.. 20. 


Debenture 

Capital. 

Rulo 

COMPANY. 

£237,606 

6 

Bombay, Bnroda, and ) 
(Vntrul India . . . . j 

881,700 

6 

Ditto ditto.... 

100,000 


Ditto ditto.... 

1.202,400 

!t 

East Indian 

1,80GJ)00 

6 

Ditto 

3,000,000 

6 

Ditto 

1,000,000 

4i 

Ditto 

440,000 

41 

Ditto 

— 

6 

F.astern Bengal 

1,068,000 

6 

Great Indian Peninsulu 

1, 074,460 

6 

Ditto ditto.... 

888,900 


l>itto 

176,600 

6 

Qivst Soiitlicrn of India 

100,000 


Ditto 

■12,900 


Madra.s 

oiG.eoo 

6 

Ditto 

409JI00 

6 

Ditto 

20,000 

6 

Oude ii Rulillkund (Lm) 

IBO^OO 

i ^ 

Sclnde (Indus Flotilla) 

860,000 


Ditto 


102 

102 

98 

li'H 

loH 

!)9 

isj 

98 

100 

100 

102 

!)8 

102 

98 

102 

102 

102 


'losing Prices, 
Nov. 3. 

1 Closing Prices, 

i Nov. 10, 

! to 

lot 

10-2 

to 

101 

1 to 

104 

102 

to 

101 

1 to 

lou 

98 

to 

lOd 

1 to 

ill) 

1(18 

to 

110 

1 to 

no 

108 

to 

no 

to 

101 

99 

to 

101 

to 

JOl 

90 

to 

101 

to 

]()() 

98 

to 

Ji)0 

to 

192 

loo 

to 

102 

to 

103 

JOO 

to 

103 

1 to 

lot 

102 

to 

lot 

to 

100 

98 

to 

KX) 

to 

104 

103 

to 

104 

to 

100 

98 

to 

100 

to 

lot 

102 

to 

104 

to 

104 

102 

to 

104 

to 

104 

102 

to 

104 

to 

lOil 

98 

to 

lUO 


GOLD AND SILVER. Per Ounce. 

Foreign Gold in Bars X3 17/. Od. 

Silver i%vBar8 (Standard) 6/, o^d. 

Mexican Dollars 4j, lojjd. 

THE E.KCHANGES. 

Drawing rates on CalcutU at 60 days’ sight. U lOid. 

flaw on Bombay Ii, 10|d. 


T/tr /levitw U sent jtosl jree 6) nit parts of f idia, on rerdpt of Rs. 17 paid in advane*. 

Rates of Advertising. 


1 Fago 


Per Issue 
... 10 


Vearlff, 

36 

80 


Catalogue Advertisements to bo sewed up with the Number, aro charged at ths- 
ale of Rs. 3 per page above four pages, luul Rs. 6, wlicu of four pages or Icm. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

No. C. 

The CJonteiiary number of the Cafrutta Review which liM just appearsd, exhibits a 
marked improvement upon i ts predeixiaAor i for some time post. It has not only 
increased in bulk, but cimtains a large variety of really ablo articles on sttbjoots of 
general interest, European iii well as Asiatic.— Aafif/ZvAman April, 1870. 

Xo. €J- 

From our advertlsemnnt columns it will be seen that an event ImjMrtsut to the 
history of the CALCUTrA REVIEW has lately occurred. For we flrst time 
since that serial was set on foot a second edition has been called for. No. OX. is 
the notable number, and we boi>e that . every succeeding unit in the centary will 
dcsen'e the same popularity. — pioneer, September 6,1870. 

Just Published. 

THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

No. 108, fNxw Skribs). 

CONTENTS:— Indian Legislation since the Mutiny.*-Tb6 Future OoIntfS of 
India— Woman.— The Nicobar Islands /—Serpent Worship.— Topography of the 
Mogul Empire in t' eBixteenth and beventeenth Centuries.— Education in Ben- 
I gal — Wahhabis In India, No. HI.— Critical Notices, Ac. 

Single Copy, Rs, 6 ; Yta/rly in advance, R$, 16 ; with Pottage Rs. 17. 

Published by Thomas S. Smith, at the ** Cnty Press,*’ 18, Dentlnok Street, Cal- 
cutta, and to bo had of all ^ksellers. 
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GROVE PARK IbHOOL, WREXHAM. 

N’simcipal, J. PRYOIS JONES, L. O. Pbec. 


Every faollity for rAcreftiiouuiafMw^od by the large playmund and orieket-field 
which adjoin the house. A Thera la o aufflcient Htaff of well qualified llaatera, 
incladlug a Claaaioal Maater (B. A. in classical UonourH, Cambridge) and a rcMU 
deni Frenchman. 5> At the Kxamluationa of the College of Preceptora and the 
Oxford and Oambrldge Unlvereitloa. Pupils ft'Ctn the School have token Hoaonra 
in several distinct branchea of Eduentlon, r. f/., Tjiitin, Frenoh, tfatheiaatlas. Book- 
keeping, and finglicli • 6. At five examinations by the Oollem of PreooptorB,Cer- 
tifloatea were awarded to ono-third of all the Pupils In the Sutool. 7. At five out 
of sevou Examinations hv tlie College the highest place In Book-keeping was givon 
to candidates from this School. 8. The Principal earnestly endeavonrs to Ibrm 
In his Pupils a manly Christian clmmocer. 0 The Diet Is llbeml. 

Tbsms, which are moderate nnd iuclu»iive \vltli lists of auecessfiil pnpIlH, f>ii 
applleatlon. 


TO MERCHANTS ANJ) BANKERS. 

LONDON DAILY REPORTER. 

MINCING LANE aND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

A FIRST CLASS COMMERCIAL PAPER 
PUBLISHED DAILY IN TIME FOR THE EVENING MAILS, 

tho bii.siliess 

farkctH ; iilwo tho 
tho rH'iutfiig in 

No otlior publication in Euglnnd hna such 


A AAaXLAM fV-yiV A XAXi FsT 

piONTAINS full and authentic TL ports o^tl 

doiio duriiiK tho dny in ;ill tho Home and Foroign ^\rl 
Privjito Tolegraina iuul other roiiiniorclal infonini' i ui of tho Ih-iv 


Tulcgraini 
fjondou, Llvurpout and Mmichoator 


a Qumiilctu Mcrvico of Tologniuhic and other comincrolal infoniiutlon : and 
publlshod iiuinodfdtoly after tho .iloso of tho niiirkot.s, it In tho oarlicst lloport 
iMsnod of tbo buslnoNH done during tho day. 

Tho Proprietors have received tho corrllul NU]ii^n*t uf the Ic.iding India. Chfim 
Auatnilla, and Amerio.m Housoa ; nnd tlio private infonnatloii derived from 
these Honroe.N oanuot bnt luld imincUNcly to tho IntrlnHiv value i*f tho pn1illc-a(i>'n. 

Jn atiditiou to tho biiHliioKs done in the varlotiN I’rodtu o Marketo In Lontbin 
‘ 'J’he London Dally lloiKu tev” cinbrncos tho Provincial and Koroigii iiitclligoiic o 
njooivod from hour to hear In London by Telegraph ; and the value of 
Market Reports oonslstN in their authenticity and absolute coiroctuoHN, an they 
arc supplied by Iioiimcs of the highest Hturidiiig in each dupurtincnl of busincHs. 

SUHSt nirTTON i;2 2 h. PKR annum 
(KxoluHivc of PoHtagt^ payable in advance 
Remittances to ho made through tho Oriental Bank CoifKjration to 

JAMEfl HERDSON, 

London Daily Rcp»rtcr” Oflicc, 

till .Street, London 


'r. 


C'n, Lendonli; 
wlioiii all coiiimoiuc.il iojiN arc tt» ho .’{Jdie^^ed. 


CJEOliGE W. WHEATLEY & Co., 

HutidAiiiliinl 

ARMY, CANKINO, TRANSIT, AND CiENKUAl. AOENTS. 

Othiet T.(ivii.i» ! Loudimlwll St. 

I,ONi.oy J DSHcscntSt W. 

‘ft Bomhav. 20 Bassoon’s Buildings. 

AOBJTTS ZXT AKXi VARTS OF THB GXiOBB. 
Army Bepartment.-- Military, J.’ogimontnl, and Mchh Ind<'nts of all kinds 
proiiipily and economically executed. 
B®Pftrgni0Ilt«- Pay, AlIowanoc'H, and dividends draw’n, and Rc- 
mittanccN and invc'Ht,mcnts effwied upon favorable 
b^nns. Intoiesi allowed on L’uncnt ns w'ell as 
Fixed Deposit accounts. 

General Department. —Indents for goods of ev»'iy dcscii]ition executed. 

The Bombay Agency andertukes lo«'al inUonta of 
all kinds, and cxeeutoN through the London House 
all orders for Eu)Of uau or Amoiicuu good.*’. 

A- 0.— ■ Const Uaeiit/i are remin(U‘tl that tinii’, trotthfe, and frequentht f.rprnse ntr saved 
••nft mstnfftlons beiHO made /iiff and com/ilrte ui the Jirst instance. Whet'ea manjm is 
intended to be given, Hs limits shonfd be stated. 

Transit Department.— T hk ffbOHK Parcki.h ExrnKHs unc^takcH the for- 
warding of goods and parcels hy the quickeM, saf- 
est, and most cconomieul routes throughout India, 
Euiopc, and the Woi Id. 

8PBCZAD AGBVrCZBB. 

Georok W. Wiikatlev & Co., ai-e Solo AgcuU in Wosteni India foi tin- follow- 
ing firms 

Kiltiards [Patent) Abbott & Nk'iiom. Birmingham. 

Or«tr«/ Joiners Baml. Worssam & Co Ismdoii. 

Jiaberdatheru D. Nicholson ft Co London. 

{faj'fhrare DavjdJonbs Birmingham. 

ink Printing Biiackell ft Edwards lAindoii. 

Jewellery Harrison ft Co Loudon ft Birmingham. 

_ *» Faraday ft Da VBY London. 

I^nnps, Punkahs, Madden ft Box London. 

Lithographic Presses . . . . Maclurh, Macdonald, Macorkuor 

fljarine Engines Jaokhox ft Watkins London. 

Mtchinerp Suic Mills tkc. Baml. Worssam ft Co London. 

Needles ArklMorall Ifondon. 

Printing Presses Hopkinson ft Copk Txindon. 

V. A J. Fioui.s’m Ixindon. 

Hewing Machines J. Wxm London. 

Shoe Thread Ullatiiorne ft Co Ijondon. 

Watdtes .X>snt A Co I.ion€lon. 

Wines Lowbnthal and Solmk fVankfort. 

(» Standridue ft Turner London. 


ALLIANCE 6BITISH & FOREIGN LIFE AND 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

a.t>bi iim.< &aa«. 

CHIEF OFFICE ; 

llartliolomewv Lane, Bank, LondodffS. C. 

BOARD OF DIRKOTION. 

President— Bir Moses Monteflore. D«rt.,F. Ii. S. 

DIREOTOltS. n 

James Alexander. I'sq. (.Moxaiider, Fletcher ft Cto.) 

Charles George Barnett. Ksq.. (Barnett. Moore. lunbury, and Lloyd.) •< 

Qemgo Heury Barnett, Esq. Glyiupton Pork, 

James Flute hei*. Ksq. (.\.lcxander, Fletcher ft Co.) 

William Gladstone, F.sq. (Thomson, Honor ft Co.) 

Right Hon. George Joachiin Goschen, M. P. 

.Samuel Gurney Ksq. 

.lames Helmn.Esq., (Director of tho Provincial Bonk of Ireland.) 

Sir Curtis Miranda Lampsoii, Hart. 

.Sampson Lucas. Esq. (Lucas, Micholls ft Co.) 

Klliot Macuoglitcn, Esq. (Member of the Indian CounoU.) 

Thomas Masterman, Ksq (Director uf tho Bonk of England.) 

Joseph Mayer Monteflore (Director of tlic Provincial Bonk of Ireland. ) 

Sir Anthony Do Rothschild, Hart, New Court. 

Boron Lionel Nathan De Rothschild, M. P. 

Thomas Cbarlch Sinltli, Ksq U.sford Bipiure. Hyde Poi'k. 

AUDITORS. 

Lord Rlchsnl Gi-nsvenor, M. P. 

Iliigli Colin Smith. Em]. 

Rieliarcl lloare, Ksq. 

Fire make 

or an eligible iliiiracter are accepted nt mlnhnuin curivni rotes. 

Dlfa Department. 

The non-participating rales ol premium for European ll\efs rosideiit in Indio hove 
been xery niuLtrially reduced, and llio undcrnicii ioned Agents arc autlioriied to 
deiidc upon I’loposiils submitU'd. to issue Policies, and to settle claims. 

The Life Rc.seive Fund Is over 

NINETY-FOUR LACS OF HTH^EEB 
(whiih Is iiivspcolive of and in ad lition to the paid up ciipital and the Fire Uesorve 
Fund), being about 30 per cent, of the sum assured iiiuIim' the Coinpany's Life Poli- 
cies, and besides this there is the guarantee of u aulMCiihed (Capital of nut loss than 

FIVE CHORES OF RUPEES, 
coupled wlMi the }>orNonaI 1 ‘eNponHibiliLy of a numeroas body of wealthy Propriotors. 
For detailed Prospectnse.s, Forms of Proposal, &c apply to 

REMINGTON & Co., 

Agents for the Presidency of Bombay. 


Bdeet poivels of 'Watches, JcwcUerx', fto., are now on hand. Gonoig 
of choice Wines. Printing Presses, and inks, Printing Paper, Sewing 1 
Ac., are doily expected. 

J. L. MADDEN, 

Agent. 

Bombay, 1st Angnst 1870. 


rilHE REVEREND H. SELLS receives private pupils 
JL at ITompton Comt, Musssorle, to proporo tliem for the Public Schools at home, 
or for Examinations in Indio. 


TIAVIDGE BROTHJSHS, LATE, S. H. CLARKE <fe Co.. 

-L/ Estafalisbed S7 years. Meeoo Hser. Muirseond Peshawur, f^ivil and 

Militoxy Tailors, Chitfitters, Drapers, 8Vine and Spirit Merchants, Importers of 
presenred proviaions and OUmoirB Stores. 


rnllE MAUKAS EQUITABLE ASSIUIANOE SOCIETY.— 
-I- Successor to Madras Laudable Society, Established in 1829- 
Regulated by A* t No. u of IHdu, of tiio Legislative Council of Fort Hoint Georgs. 
Head Ulflcc in Madras and no Braruhe.s. 

Board of Directors. 

The Hon. W. K. Auhuthnot, (Arbtillinot ft Co.) 

W. Brorr, Ksq (Dlnny ft Co.) 

11. G PidciiAitD, Ksq (Govt. Solicitor.) 

'Jlic Hon. A. F. Biiown f Parry ’ft Co.) 

R. C. Walkiui, Ksq (C. Shond ft Co.) 

ACTING MEDICAL EXAMINER.— W. H. JIahkis, Esq., m. d. 
SECRETARIES AND TKEASUREKS.— Mossrs. Arbuthnot & Co 

The Ch/e/' iharaetet istirs of this Society cr/r : — 

Mutual AssuraiU’C. 

Pollule.s for a tonu of years issued at reducoil rates, witiiout portietpution in 

Surpluaos. 

rrcimums payable half ) early, on 1st .fanuary and 1st July. 

C/ainis paid inimcdiatefy ({fter satisfactory pmuj of death. Annuunocmniit Of death 
In the Port Saint (leorgr Oazette, aullli'loiit In the c isc of tho meuiberi uf tho Civil 
and Military Son Ices. 

Medical fee.s paid by the .Society on ull pro]iusiils 
Policies issued free hf charge for SUtiiip l>uty. 

Assurants inny ithIiIo In luiv purl oi the World, so long un they continue to pay 
the original rato of Preinhiin stipulntod In their Policies. 

This Society being founded oii the Bound piinciple uf Mutuiil AsHuruiice, dl\idus 
all Us .Sui pluses, «ir so much thereof us the Directors deem expedient, rimongst the 
Members, nr Life Policy Holders, by deductions from Premiums, anp does not w'ork 
fur the lK*nt*flt uf a BepaniU* Proprietary body. 

The Members of tho Sinrluty conBlst of all persons w’ho hold Polieies of AsHiiranc, 
upon tlielr owm IIvch, or upon the lives of others, for the duration of life. 

The Directors mnst bo rosidonts at .Madras, and ore elected by tlio ^iembers. 

The .Society's funds can be Invested only in Securities of tho Governinont of India, 
or in SecuritiC'i, the interest of which is guaranteed by tho Governnieut of Indio, or 
by the Secrotary of State for India in (Jouncll. 

All Investinonts arc made In the Joint names uf three of the Directors. 

Annual General Mootings of the Members are held at Madras, not later than the 
} last day of tlie month of Marcli in every year. 

An Annual Audit is mode of tho accounts of the Society, and tho reports of tho 
Auditors submitted at the Annual General Meetings. 

(juimiucanlal valuations, made by a I^ondon Actuary, of all tlio Assets and 
Liabilities. The next valuation will bo made as from hist liecembor 1870. iVe- 
niiuins jtaid on I^oheies for the ichole term of life during amt portion of the period qf 
flee yettrs i$nmediatelu preceding that flat^, wdf entitle the Holders of such /Policies to 
fMiriici/utte m the snrpftn of the Sm-iety then useertannul to he e.risfing, by rateable de- 
duction from Preniitims thereafter becoming payable joi the earning <lumguennium. 

The roturas made to the Policy Holders from the fnrintilion of the Society In 
January, 1H42, up to June, 18(19, Inclii-slve, (jn addition to the bc<‘uiii illation uf n 
considerable Reserxe), have averaged 47 per certt, upon the Pivmiunis paid half-yearly. 
For further particulars, forms ufpropoBal, ftc , apply to 

AllHUTlJNOT ft CO.. 

Madras, January 1870. Sec re Uncs and Treasurers. 


Fdlnbursh Family Hotel, 

-Li Pleasantly aituutocl in the most oontral 


, KlVEll VIEW, SIMLA 

Pleasantly aituutocl in the most oontral pnil of tho station, n'mr the Chui'c 
and Moll, and within easy diatunoo of the Librar>', Ulnb, and Assembly lUmm 
and entirely removed fioiu ilio HuKuai'. 

The Proprietor solioits iiutronugi', nnd bogs to assure those who may engago 
aooommooation at this establishment, that they will find no effort spai^ ^ioh 
can conduce to their comfori. 

Rooms available for Private Families by the season, month, or day. Early 
application neoessttiT. Address. 

THE PROPRIETOR, 
Edinburgh Family Hotel, Simla. 

Simla, 2lBt Jnnuaiy 1870. 


MKS. BIRCH’S jyCHOOL, 

TAL.— A ilsw vacunoies for Boarder 


Woodbine Lodge, Nyuec 

-A fbw vacunoies for Boarder Pupils. 





Dec. 16, 1870. 
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JMPORTANT 


REDUOTION IN THE RATES 

FIRE INSURANCE. 


OF 


Native Lives Insured on equal terms with Boropeans. 

ENULIBU ASSURANCE COMPANY FIRE AND LIFE. 

Capitol £600,000 

Head Offloea, Palmoraton BulIdlngH, Blshopfigute Sti’ect, London, with brancheaat 
Liverpool, Mancheater, Olua^w, Dublin, Southampton, Hamburg, Antwerp, Brasseli, 
Rotterdam, Melbourne and JBombay. 

Tbd'Life Department. 

Offers the following udvautogcs 
1. — Moderate proraiuiuiu 

II. >-Ono calendar month's grace allowed for renewal. 

III. - Liberal provision for n«n-forfelturo of roheieB. 

IV. — Fixed surrender value after 3 years. 

V. — Freedom from unncccssHry n-*trictiona us to foreign residence and 

travelling. 

\'I. -f Unconditional roducUon to English rates on return of the assured to 
Kurope. 

Vn.>- Military men holding Civil appointments reduced to Civilian iiiti-*. 

Vlll. — Jiif/hfy jtcr cent, of the prubts divided among the assured in tlio participat- 
ing scale. 

IX. -No partnership liability whatsoever. 

X.-- Medical fees and stamps paid for by the Comi>aiiy imlo't't tlie amount be 
less than Rs. ‘i,r>(>0. 

XI. — No charge for asslgnmentH. 

XII. — Prompt settlement of claims. 

Fire Department. 

Owing to the Company lacing free from eomblnutloii, 1‘olicie.s arc grante I, coxcr- 
lngpro)H?rty In all parta of rlio prcsklemy, at some •J-'» to .'iO per cent, below the 
rates of other Oltlccs In Itombuy, 

Flouting PollcioN reneu ed and ail roahoniildc i-lati*>c*i of other companies adopted. 
Claims settled prompti} . 

For further particulars, prospectuses Ac., iippiv to 

HILL, J’OLLOCK A Co., 

Sassoon's Buildings, I'.lph instone Circle, liomlmy Agciit.s. 


CARR BROTHERS, 

Civil, Naval, and Military Tailors, and General Outfitters 

17, CHCRCH STREET, BOMBAY 

T .<,1 T»_.. .1 


;are Roud, 
mdon. 


8, Old < loui t House, 
ralcutta. 


T IVEKFOOL, LONDON & GLOBK INS U RANGE 

J-i COMPANY. 

Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. 


PHSNfX FIReIf L0ND0|, 

EbTABLiSHED IN 1789, UNLIMITED. 


Deeimos Burton, Esa. 

Trav'em Buxton Esq. 

The Hon'ble James Byiig. 
Octovins Edirard Goope,Esci. 
Willliun Cotton, Esq. 

George Arthur Fuller, E8C|. 
(jliorles Emanuel Lnodhard, Esq. 
jmea Alxandcr Gordons Esq, 


TRBABVBia AMD DlBlCTOBe, 

Oalmij Hanbuiy. iBsq,, (JanfOT’) 
Edwara Hawkins, Beq. 

Klrkman D. Hodgnon, P« If. 

Sir John Lubbode. 

BonlAOiln Shaw, Baq. 

William James Thompson, > Esq. 
Henry Uayman Toulmln, Esq. 
Mathew Whiting, Rsq. 


T his company has already paid over £8,500,000 sterling as 

losses under insured risks and without a siaglo call on its I’roprietors. 

The undersigned, as authorised Agents in the above Gompgny iu Bombf^ are 
prepared to is.Hiie Policies of I nsoranoe sgainet loss by fire on Merchandise, ware* 
houMos, Duelling Houses, Ac., Ac., at usual rates. 

BRICE. BROWN, A Co., Agents. 


THE BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
rPHE undersigned are prepared to ACCEPT RISKS and 

X ISSUE POLICIES covering Merchandise Goods in Oodowni, WarehouMs, 
Dwelling Houses, or other insurable property, on favourable terms* Apply to 

FORBES A Co., 

Itombai/i 1st Dumber Secretaries and Managers. 


THE SYMPATHETIC GRAND SQUARE PIANO-FORTE 

IS CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS POSSESS- 

A ING all the cssoniuilH of a Fimt Rate instrument, in remrd to Tons and 
Toocii, and is guaranteed to withstand the deteriorating influonoes of the 
(Jtnnate of Indut and of tlie Tropics generally. 

In addition to the iranavorse iron bars, and Uio plates and stava which extend 
horizontally over tho Piano, there are numerous iron bolts, which are driven 
I vertically through tho block, and the holt ends arc strongly secured underneath 
the in.strumeni. 

The stvingH arc divided into two sots, and arc placed obliquely— one net over 
the other; T>y Uiim contrivance the tbnhion or pull of the string is distributed 
in opposing aircciions ; and tho value of this arrangement will bo more apparent 
when it is stated, that in the Sympathetic Grand Hquarc the aggregate poll of 
the wii-es is oquul to a weight of tkm thouhano rounDS. 

The impoitanee of this perfect mode of securing cannot be over-rated, and 
can only 1)0 judged of by those who have resided in tropical climates. 

All the various interior paits are secured with screws whei'c it has been possible 
o employ them. It may be added under the “mode of heouaiko,” that tho 

use is of SUMO MAHOGANY. 

The mode in which the sympathetic Grand Piano is strung, 

has originated the title by which it is designated. 

It is obvious that each string, when struck, has its symi'Atiirtio notes put in 
vibration, giving additional fulness and richness to the tone. 


Capiiul £9,00i),o0o. 

Reran tie. 

Tiro rromi Hills £S(G,Hli: 

l.ifc rrOlullUlItt lL‘t0,O iD 

Interest 


.Vf cumulated l ands £ 3, 301, 00, '• 
Invested /■' finds. 

('apitiil £ :i:i 1 , 76 'j 

Lilo lievrvc „ 1 ,k7:i,020 

JfOHLTvc Fund 071,410 

L'lidivulcd J’roflt ..„ 


£ £.t,30l,o0.'i 


Fire Department. 

PolieicB of IiiHUninee against I'lreiipon Daollmg Jloiiises nnd other Ituihllngs, In 
liOtli ibc Luropcan and Natlvu parts of iIm Inland of lUniibiii, aic issued by the un. 
dcrstgiiud on liohalf nf tlio Company. v 

The rate on pucka-built Buugalijws sltuaied out-slde flie l<oi t of Uoiulm> or in any 
port of tho liuinbuy i'rc.sidcncy, is now reduced to (0) six Annas i»ci vent, peranuum. 

Life Department. 

This Company offers ilie advantage ol Fixed UonuHos accruing after flvejcars 
annual payment of preminm, mcontingent on iirotils. rollcivs aix* indisputable 'after 
five years. Claims uiv pa} able thirty days after admissiiin. Annuities are granted 
on ^ery favorable terms. The undersigned will issue i’olicies on lietmlf of the 
Company. 

Agents in liombav KITClllE, STKl' AUT A Co. 

Agents In Cakultu-dll.I.ANULItS, AI.’lJl TllNOT & Co I 


The Compass of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

Is HjiVKN orTxWKM, A to A, nnd ooiiMsiuently all the newcat • eompositioiiH and 
the fulle.st duet armngemeuts, can be i>crfonucd on this InstiTnuent. ^ 

The touch of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 

AumU'ci'n to the most rapid repetition, nnd, from ite extreme dulicacy, tho ue- 
compaiiimont to a song can be rendered as offL>ctively am tho paosagus of tho 
biilliunl t'oufcrto. 


The exterior of the sympathetic Grand Square Piano 


Ih of HOMO MAiioGANV, Hi»d hus mot witli univorHal approval, and, although 
made of the most substantial and solid materials, it may claim to be considei-eil 
moiv omumeutal than any other stylo of Grand Square Piano. 

The under siufocH* ia formed of a bod of solid Wood, by which f ho Instinimenl 
is protected from tho ingress of insects and from the effects of damp. 


Ej^h Sympathetic Square is Guaranteed, 

^ AND IS PROVIDED WJTH 


A iStrong Pttil ituj Case of Woot^, a J*arfcli(ij Case of Zinc or of 
Tin^ and a /lamlsomr Pianoforte Cover. 



E STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 
Eatabli8h6<l 1825. 

With which is now umtcil 


The Colonial Life Assurance Company 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES. 

All Amalgamation having bocm formed between the STAN DA LD LTFI': ASSUK- 
ANCB CO.\ll'ANY nnd the COLONIAL LIFL ASSUllANCK COMPANV, the 
business of the United Componios will hcocoforLli be conducted under the title ul 

The Standard Life Assurance Company. 


Pnoe complete, deliverable in Calcutta or in Bombay, 

Including Agency charges in Europi;, CajM Fi.ight Inauronc^ Cualom.s 
Duty in India, Agency and Landing Charges In India, unpacking, Examining 
and Repacking for tranait in India. 

860 Rupees Cash- 

80UNDV A Co., Solo Agcnta— Bombay. 
HAROIiD St Co., Bole Agents— Calcutta. 


ROWLAND a CO., 

SADDLERY & HARNESS ESTABLISHMENT 


Tin: AN'Nl \L REVENUE of the Standard Company now upwards of 
JC650,U0d, and the Accumulated FuiuU uinunut to up\\ arils of £3,.^W>i» aterling 
The New BusIuosn transacted during tlie past year amnunled to the large ^uin of 
£l,37ft,0<)i) sterling, the oorroaponding premiums amounting to £46,337 pur animiii. 

MOOKRATE R.NTRS charged for residence In the Colonies, India, and other 
places abroad. I 

LOCAL BOARDS and AGENCIES in India, and in all the Driti-sli Colonies 
where every facility will be affordeil In the transaction of business, and where Pre- 
miums may be received and claims paid. 

liumedlate reduction of Pramliuu on return to Europe, or other tem prate 
olimatc, without Medical CertlAeato. 

^FROFITB divided every flvo}ears. 

The New Colenial nud Kerelgn Prosiiectus may be bad on application at the Chief 
Ofiloap of tho Company, or to the Agents at home or abi ond. j 

WILL. 7'HOS. THOMSON, 

Manager and Actuary. 

^ D. CLl’NIE GREGOR, 

^ Colonial and Foreign Sucre tarj'. 

Bombay Boakd. 

n. Prcntls. Eflii W. Nixon, i:-u, 

A.K. Scoble, Lsij. A. E. Ashley, Uhij- 

Auanji, at Bombay. 


8, Meadow Street , Fort, 

A ll orders will be promptly attended to and carefully execut- 
ed. Orders flrom ontstationa miisG bo aooompaiilod by a remlttanoe or 
reforence for i»ayment in Bombay. 

U. A Co., solicit ospeuial attention to their own Oompoeitim/or So/tanlttff Leatlter, 


'J'hu LouUuu, Abiatici nncl Aiuoriuau UoiDpaiiy, iLiuiitt^l.) 


Messrs. KING, SUGDEN <fc Co., 

BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS, 

ENGINEERS , BOILER MAKERS, AND GENERAL BOKERS, 
PERSEVERANCE FOUNDBUY, 

No. 30, UPPER DUNOAN RO.iD, BOMBAY, 

B eg most rospcctfully to inform their Friends in Bombay, and 

111 - 111 I, Hut th jv’iire pvpired to execute orders to any extent 

for Iron, Brft6rtU.aBtlnga and any Jother kind of Kugoering wOTka. 

K. r. A C'u. have on hand, for aa'e a quantity of Stotiouary Engines and 
Ihiilers of ab.oa, togothor with Faw Benches with Saws. They have for sale or 
fur hire 4 Portable Enginqs, with UoiitrlfugiU Pumps and a largo quantity of 
other Muebinory. 
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keady 

THE HANDY-BOOK 

'• OB* THK 

WAR. 

Being a comjtlete Ouide to the imporUnit cevute tioic tukimj 
place on the Continent^ 

WITH A SKELETON MAP, 

AND 

A SKETCH OK THE “ MITUAILLBUSE ” IN FULL 
WORKING ORDER. 


CONTENTS ; 


1 . — Dt'clamtion of War— Freiicli Mi- ; 0 . 

nlatry’H note 10 . 

a.— Jleoeptioii of the Miiiialers at Sf. j 

Cloud— ■ Address by the Euipurur. i 11 . 
3 — Theo)>ouiUf<uf thoPrussiHii Pur- I 12 . 

liameut. 13 . 

l.—Tho Kina's Si cocli. 11 .* 

A. — Enf^l-uid's Noiitraliby. I 16 . 

H ->Thu Freuoh and 1 *i uaaiiiii Armie.s. 

7 .— The Fn iicb mid Pmsdian Nuvius. 
s.— Tlio French ComniiWidera. 


— Tho Priissiuii <!^iiiiiiiiinlers 

-MaLerittl llesources c f tho Combu- 
tnnta. 

-Tlu! Neo<llu ((Uu. 

.^TLie CliKKhoiiol (inn. 

-The “ Mitmlllouse ” 

-War Ex|)Giiditiirc. 

—Brief description t>f tho viiiioim 
localities uioiitioricd tluiine tho 
'Vur. 

- .‘clearAphie ^istor.x of tho War 
up to diitc. 


PRICE ONE RUPEE. 

Postage paid, Rs. 1 - 4 . 

MESSRS. WVMAN At <'o., PUUrilSlI ERS, HARE STREET. 

CAiA'l n A. 

KEMP 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS,- IIOMRAY. 

Ebtoftfi'shrtfj JdHifanj IStiS. 

A TTENTlON is coiilinod to biisinp.ss .sLfictly eoiiiiticltjd 

Jl\. with Umt (if <///</ 7 iV/fo/ dhftntfin and . uiid In nieun*N of 

0111 coiiiiei tion wit li eminent 1 ureian und l‘'.ii;d>‘ 4 li iiuuiKfAclurcrM lout iiiiportei h, wu 
I' lHiin to Ik) Hbic io >u|iply lirug'i hiuI ClicinU'ni Prcpanitiuus of the first qntilit> at the 
lonesl rciiiuiiei alive piieua. 

We are tlic •'^ole Importers of tlio triebrutud 

Ooa Powder* 

H mcdieinr ^^ho^e c\traoitli:iary curative powers in Parasitic Uiiigworm is renuanetl 
Ihroiighoiit tho Torrid Zone. 

Diir weibkiiown pioparatlon 

Xilquor ClitrettlnoB* 

has boon written of bv medical autliorltie.s us a Tonic and Febrifuge of mnarkable 
power. It i.s tlic only prepurallon e.\tmil wliich produces the precise therapeutic 
ettects of the licrh clili-etia; being a solution of its active principle Ciiirettiiue. 

In Muscular debility it is uiiapproached by any otliet remedy 

We ure. Sole Agents in India, ter tlio Patent Extract tor preparing 

* Xilebii:*fl Milk, 

lly tlie London Infants’i Food Society. 

A pi eparation which, since its inirodiictlou into this ruunto’i 'vc are assured 
l»y parents, saved many infant llve.i. 

Medicine Chestts 

arc the objcct.'i of our nnrcmilLinc attention. Having very large e.vjieMenee ol the 
wants of iosldciit.s in ladiu, Iiellcie wu can meet u giXMler variety of iv«|mroments 
In tills respect than any other lioii.-ie. A new edition of Kemp's .Medietno I'lirst 
Companion is iioa iu preparation. 

' I'reparutions which have obtained celebrity, and are 

prupai-ed only by ns: 

Liebig's Nutrltiie Extract IJiiiiid. j I qiiatoHai Hair Doiicli- 

Ros .Mpinns for Frickly Heat. ] (Jliolera and Dia^ava Mixturf. 

, Toinr Kofreslter. Fever Mixture ani Fever Urnj»v. 

Aruinatlc Dlstlllaie t«>j- elaret cup. 1 Corroborative In ops. 

- Sxiaand other Aerated Water in all tbeif modltieatlon.s, by powvrful macliinery. 


MESSRS. NICHOLS and CURTIS. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS^ COLOURMEN 

A Meotra. N. and Co.'n viows uf Modroa, wlili the reeont oddltlono now oompriao 
Uie foBowlng. Taken on li by 10 PUtea. 

Price 3 Ko. each or 30 Ui . per doaon unmountod. 


The iiurf. 

Mount Road (2 Views). 

Royauoorani Station. 

MooriNli Tombs. 

The Light linuae. 

Menioiinl Hall. 

St. j^drew's i.:lmrch. 

Moonsli Mosque- 
Partasardy Pagoda. 

Cocoanut Palma. 

Hate. 

Palmyra „ 

Areka. „ 

Catamaran. 

Piinoramas of tlie Uvuch, tlic Furl and Black Town, and a number of 'other subject 
not .Hpcel lied. Also Viuws'^ofOutacainundand all liic other stationa of the Neligher- 
riea, Bungalui-e, Seven Pagodas, Tirupatty, Conjeveram, Mysore, tho Pulney Jlllia 
T.injorc, Madura, Ac. 

Plmtographa illusirutivo uf native character In Mailraa. also Durmeao, NIcobarians, 
Andiiinanese Ae. 

Dotalleil Catalogues of all Lliu above may lie liad on applleatioii . 

Cnstomers ix'siding in any part of India who liuxo nut iin opimriunity of Hcleeting 
views for tlioniselves may ivlx' upon Messrs N. and Co. sending tho most Interesting, 
when the selot-tlon l« entrusted to tliein. 

Madras, ApiH 1870 . 


The Gatlicdral. 

The IMer. 

Hovernmont Houac- 
Miinro Statue. 

Nell Statue. 

Club. 

Napier Bridge. 

Budgeruwi and Top Boats. 
Veiiery Chiii'cli. 
Patcheappah’s Hail. 

Mess House, Fort, 
iiovcrnnient ( 3 fl 1 (*e, Fort. 
Tlic Flag Staff, Fort. 
Indian Well and L'uliago. 


HY 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

£|-rjE3X3JL. PEN’S 

SOLD 

ALL DKAl.EKS, rHUOLIHHOHT THE WORLD. 


0 


Free of Posttuje. 

JUDGMENTS 

K the High Cuiii-U of* Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; the 

l.ateNt V juiiijiiiems of H. M.’s. Privy Coiinetl ; Notes of Euglisli Cases; 
Leading Articles; CoiTes))oiidonee, Sic. 

•* yo pains 7t at f ln'm spatvd m maim'/ il rhiii-fcr'j, and the resnU has been 
• mmenfit/ sato^actorn to aU who subsenbe to the Madias Juiist- ’ — [Madras Mad, Julp 
10//t I8dy.] 

ANNUAL BUBSCUIPTION 

To tbc MADRAS JURIST ah)o\, Us. iiO. 

To tho REVENUE RECSISTER (do) „ 10. 

Taken alone the Subscription to cither journal must bo for twelve months. 

If iioiii runucATioss arc taken, tt Imlt jeorix subscription ut Ra. 1.5, and a quar- 
terly hubscrlption at Rs. 8, h allowed, if paid iu 4uva^cK at the 
lime of oiihCKiNU the Journals. 

Agknts. 

THICKER SPINK & Co., Calcutta. ^ 

THACKER VINlNt; k Co., Bombay. 

CALEB FOSTER, Foster Press, Madr-as. 

’*■ The P. C .Judgment, In the January *' Jurist ” lH7ii w'lis only mm inunth old. 

svw rziTs orrzcB. 

L.srAJiLiMi».i) 1710. 

PniJCIkS opened on WAIH.HorSKb and bllOPS, MEItClIANDIbK, OWIXL- 
N(jb,*HoCSCHOr,l) FUllNlTritl-., uiid utlier JriMiiruli le propeity, In Bombay and 
the Mofussil, at current rates, by PLEL, CAbHLLb, & Co., Agent.-). 


Waterproof Clothing 


A’.c 0<jdacri'if% 


F. HARLEY & C«. 


Waterproof lUCilitary Ground Sheets, 

REOULATioif Size. 

F. HARLEY & Co. 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins 

OF SlZE^i AIWA VS IF STOCK. 

F. HARLEY & Co. 


Improved Patent TarpaullnSf 


C hurch of England assuranc^e instjtu 

TION.— EsTAnLISIIhl> JH-IO. 

Empowered by .special Act of Parliament 4 & 6 Vic.,Caii. XCIl. 

CAPITAL-Oiir MIlHou blcrling. 

I.IKK ASbl'BANGES ofexery description granted. 

RETIIHNG PltOVIbloN cnmblnud wltli Life Assurance. 

FBEK FOLlClLS issued which can never ullogother lapHC through uuii-pajmtnL 
ot Fremiiiiii * 

No extra charge for scu-]iasBugc 

HeiliU'tKm loFuropriui raU-si xvlthmii Medical exuiniuatlon. 

Premium may bo paid annually, half yearly, quarterly, or uvonthly, iis deairoil. 
Purscu and Armenian lives iiisurud. 

1-or detailed ProNpectua, &c. apply to 

KEMINGTON & Co., Agenli. 

BOMBAY, 12th July 1870. 

SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY* 
(Limited)- 


^IIHB 


Reoibxbebd OAriTAL— O ne Million .Stbblino. 
Paid-up Capital — LT00,(XKJ 
Rosorvo Fund — £40,0(10 


and Dee of all spontaneously coinbustiblo matter. Our tarpaulins with ordinary 
usage will last for years. The Arsenal Fort William, has tested and found them all 
tlmt wc describe, and In addition Proof against Damp and white Ants. 

Assorted slees always In Stock. 

All Tarpaullno made by us are branded. 

^ F. HARLEY St Co., Makers, Colcutta. 


F. BARXiBV 4k COe, 

OIL, COLOR, SOAP, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 

IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS. VARNISHES, CAN- 

VAS, &c., &c., 

lOH, Loll Btzar, ihc old Sailors* Monif., Calcutta. 

RAILROAD AND STEAM NAVIGATION STORES. 


Hbad Office-MELBOURNE. 

The uiuk-r-ignud liuxing been appointed Agents, are jnvpareit to grant Policies by 
Marine Insurance. 

J. N. WADIA, SONS Si Co. 

No. fi, Bora BtiAuai* Street, Bombay, iDtIi Juno, lHtJ 9 . 




ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSUR- 

ANCK COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of 
Parliament. 

Paid up Capital £2«I,0M U i) 

Fire Reserve Fund £207,163 10 10 ^ 

Fire Premium licHerxe UP, .514 15 1 

— 4.j.5,IIOH 5 IJ 

Total .\i-cumulHted l-unda .*2, 83s, 1 18 IS 11 

Aiiniial Income from l-irc, Life and Inve-ttiucnis .... £8ul,801 12 9 

\uiuM'*) IN Bombay, 

AV. NICOL & Co. 
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HABMONIUMS 

of orery Idndt 

From Bfl. 100 to Ba. 800 oach. 
niusfiraied CaUdogrues on application. 

SOUNDY A; Co., Bombay. 
HAROLD A Co., Calcutta. 


HENRI KLASERErS 

*^ORAND VIN HEC." 

First exprcMiion of the bent Grapwi, ftw (Romany adulteration, Rieb, vinous, 
but of dry flavor, and unsurpaaved for healthy and invigorating quality. 

One oaae containing one dozen quarto Rs. 40 

One case containing (wo dozen pmto „ U) 

80UNDY A Co., Bombay. 
ARLINGTON A Co., Calcutta. 


HENIU KLASEREI'S 

“ La Priiicesse ’’ (.Champagne ^ 

As surPLiKD TO Her Highness the Puinceshof \\\\jj:s. 

The above highly esteemed and delicately-flavored Wine is, pur f ii'eUt me, the 
Champagne iiioet nuitablc for LiulieH in luuiu, and it ia of puie Gifti>o-Winc ex- 
traction, and IM of excellent quality. 

Ono oafu' containing one dozen qiiuito .. ..IN. .to 

One caw containing two dozen piiitH . . :to 

To nave all (inneceNNiir> coneKpondenci', it niny l»e h(m tod that (he (i‘niis aki 
STHICTLY KoK rAHif. There cun ])o no lejinon why .(list and hononiiihle 
inostera ehnuld lie mulcted to make nj) fnj- (ho dofaiiit ot (how who will not oi 
cannot pay, or who lenuiie iiuh'Hnitt' cieJil 

HOUNDY & t’o. . . . UoTiiliav 

ARLlNtfTON A Co (‘alontt.i. 

Appointed Agi.*ntM foi the .'*ale of tlie noted Ih undies, ( hanijiagnes', Claii t and 
Other Wince of TIEN Itl K 1 ASER El. 


HENRI KLASKJHCrS (JRAPK-WINIO C’OCJNAC. 

Wunanted the Puie and I'liadiilteiuled I’lodui t 

OK Tin; 

BS8T GRAPB-WZIUE. 


INDIAN SOLID SQUARE PIANO-FORTE. 

Bs. 676. 

THIS iIoHirablc instrument is thoroughly secured, is of 

M touch, compaw 6} octaves ftom C in Rom to A in Trable. is 

of solid Mahogany throughout, and is highly recommended by numerous pur- 
chasers throumout the Pi'>^daiicies of India . ^ 

presentations of the Pianos will be sent on application. With the Indian 
Solid Square the cases, if lequimd, are extra. 

INDIAN SOLID SQUARE PIANO-FORTE. 

Rb. 575, 

gpUIiPY A Co., Bole Agents— Bombay. 

. HABOliD A Co., Bole Agents — Caloutte. 


EnlahlLshed in 1820, 

0. LAZA.RUS & CO. 

{Incot'porttied mth Shtarteood d; Co.,) 

/jABINET MAKERS, Upholsterers, Billiard and Bagatelle 

ir* Mftnn^cturors, by impointmcnt, to His Excellency the Bight Hon'bel 

EARL Oh MAYO, K. P., O. C. 8. 1., Viceroy A Oovemoi-Ooneral of India, and 
to His Royal Highnesa the DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K. G. K. T., G. C. S. I. ; 
Impoi-terH Appraisers. House and Land Agents, Genciul Furnishing Contractors , 
66, bit, 60 A G1 Bcntinck Street, Calcutta. 


SOLE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLEY*S PATENT 
BRIDGES. 

C TjAZARUS CO., sensible of the very liberal .support 

• extended to then ENtablishmcnl diu ing the post //fy yra/vi, desire on this 
ocoaHoii to I'etiiin to their friends nnd i>a irons their most Hinc*cre thanks. To 
meiit II coiitimiancL' of that o.stcemod iJutionugp, will, O. Lazarus A Co. beg to 
Mtiite, at all timc.s Ikj their atudious endeavour; nor will they be wanting in 
any ie.^piTf to maintain that unifoiiu excA'lliaice of workmanship, combined 
with economic chaigos with w’lilch thou* estubli.slirnunt has hitherto been identified. 


JBILLIARD TABLES. 

C l LAZARUS & Co. uH Mjinufacturpr.s, invite paiHcular at- 

tention to tlieir large stock of full-Nizod Billiard Tables, the cushions of 
which arc couHtiuctod on an entirely new principle similar to those supplied be 
C 1, and Co. and now in use at tho Bengal Club and in most of the Clubs and 
Messes of the tlueo Presidencies. 


I'HOM Tin: 

COGNAC DTSTRIOas IN FRANCK. 

All the fiRArE-WTNE BRANDIES Jaie einnmiatid aie waiiaiitcd to linve 
been bottled iit Cognac , the chance of adiittn ation l>v Kniidon, Liveipool, or 
GlasTOW bottling, and the poisilulitv of a iiii\lnie witli ll.milaiig, i»r llollund 
Alcoholic nboiuinatioiiH, aic thei-eliy avoided The inqioitaneo of li.iMiig the 
Orapo-wino Brandies botth'd at Cogiiac (unnot be ovn-rati-d 
Many kinds of .spin(.s, di.stille<1 fioin canots, i>otalocH, bc« (root, damaged malt, 
rice, tho residuum of apples and pruis, (utter the cidci oi p< irv ha*^ bei'n drawn 
off,) and various othei distillations mixed Avitli the lOots of f’alHinuN AiomiitieiiN 
and sundry* ehcinicul fluvouiingH, uio sold und«'r the name of Bt jindy, and aiv in 
every way injurioiiH to the unoffending < onsumcr. 

Tne Public ol India iti’o leeommended to adtieve to well-known eolelirnted 
Fl’eneh brands, which can 1x' guanmieed as furnislnng 

PURE ORAITE-WINIC BILVN DY, without aiv>- i hanee of x». oi*l«' being half- 
poisoned by vile coiiii)ouml.s <'s]Mvially made up to deceive tlie jairehaser and to 
seciiro large and extortionate piotlts 

The unaersigned can, foi caslion]>, supply tlio lollowing teleluatisl Rrandies 
at tJie moderate rates miotisl, and ai.- piepared to voiioli that |}ie\ uU aie of 

PURE GRAPE- WINE EXTRACTION, and pcrlectly I'liH' liom any extrane- 
ous additions whatever. 


/"lONSEQIJEN'r on tho numerons applications that C. 

^ LAZARUS A Co., liave lately had from pni’tie.s residing at a distance from 
Calcutta to have (hen Billiard Table.s re-eusliioned on C. L. A Co.'s new prin- 
< ijde, and as sending tlie old (.'ushion.s to Calcutta for tliat piupose is attended 
with groat delay, tlicieby oerasioning much ineonveuienrc, C. L. A Co. have been 
indiieed to keep ,i stock of Cuhlnons on their new pimciple always on hand, which 
«•aa Im* rtttisl to any Table, the aeeurate length and width of the Blatc Bed only 
laing lequned 

Up-countjy Messes and Clubs can, by thus secuiing a .spam set of Cuchions. 
cnsuie the constant use of of tlu' Tahle—a desideratum C. L. and Co. arc sutisfloa 
tlic> will not be slow to appreciate, as the inconvonicnoo liitherto felt by the Table 
being imvailable foi play duiing such time us the old CnslnonM are imder repair, 
has bci’ii admittedly very great. 


JAQUES,’ BURROUGHES’, WATT’S & THURSTON'S * 
BILLIARD & POOL BALLS, 

Billiard Cloth, Cues, Billiard and Pool Marking boards. Tips, Chalks.india- 
luhbci Stiips lor Cushions and every iisiinsito for the Billiard Tablo. Rilliai'd 
Cushions lenovated Billiaid Tables lepui led and le-ciisliioned on their new 
pimciple, thereby making an old table iis good a.s new. 


BEST HRAPK WINE BRANDIi:.^. 

(WAl{nA>TKl* Coo.NAC UOTlI.to) 

KIABEREI’S GRAPE-WINE BRANDY (Fine (\.gnHe, do/. R«. 22. 

KIABERErS GRAPE-WINE BR VNDY (Pale “In vino- 
vrritas" Brand) ... ,, „ 22. 

KLABEREPH GRAPE-WINE BRANDY (Vieux CoHiiae) ., „ ;»«. 

An exceptional product. Oiiginally of the highest flavour and charactei, its 
careful pi’csei'vation in hulk for eightiTn M-ais ha.s gradually iinpaited to it ii 
tone and softneas which lender it a superb Brimdv For un Invalid, ortoranv 
highly o rganiseA palate demanding OTeat delicacy of llavoiu- as wc'll as whole- 
Bome stimulant, this brandy cannot rx' ('quailed. 

KIABEUEI’B RUBY-BROWN <J RAPE-WINE BRANDY 
(an oxeeodingly rich, soft flavoui’ ... per doz. Rs. 27. 

KlABEREI'S^AHK GRAPE-WINE BRANDY in 21 Jialf 
bottles, each with patent stopper (for Tiavi lleis, Shiknreo, 
the Field, Boardship, Ac. Ac ) this will be found to be veiy 

usetiU ... ‘ .. ,,27 

KOUNDY A Co.. Boml.a>. 
ARLINGTON A Co., Calcutta. 


ICE- 

THE NEWLY IMPROVED ICE-MAKrNG MVClllNE. 

THE PKINCIPLE IN PHYkSIOS “tluH any mattei 

JL passing from its liquid to its iierifonii state, h.'is (he nower ot subtraeting 
the heat i^m suii'ouiuling liodies,” is in this machine so adiniiahly bi ought into 
wactice, (luu an intense cold, niaiiv degiec's lielow (he lm*/ing point of 
raluxjnliolt, i.;i produced in the block of lee made ]>> this impmved AppanitU". 
The only expense inciuixxl in each operation is about halt an anna lor fuel, 
woofl-oharooal being preferable. 

Small Biro to moke about 2^ lbs. of L.s* at eiieli operation Rs. 160. 

Large Biro lo make about 6 lbs. of lee at each oiioi ation „ 260. 

Tlie fuUoHt iDKtructions are given with each Appaiatus, and descriptions are 
forwarded on application. 

SOUND Y A Co., Bombay, 

AND ALSO 

ARLINGTON A Co., Calcutta, 

havt& established Mechanical Works expressly foi (he puri oM’ of repairing and 
lofUing those 

^ K’E MACHINES, 

which fiom careloss liandl mg oi fiom loiigh usage liave conHcd to to; useful. It 
mav be confidently afllrn led, that Ih e Idm lune.s, nuule, < xpre.s-'ly for BOUNDY 

A Co. Bombay, anil for ABlitNiiTON A Co., talcutta, if properly and cure- 
friUy i'lundlcd, will last, an mdeflniti* peiiod of time; each machiiKMs pevvrely 
tested and approved before being sent out 

HOUNDY a Co., Bombay. 
ARLINGTON A Co., Calcutta. 


B. B. B. 

In Hcc<»rdan« c with their established practice of introducing noveltiecflx) tho 
Indian public, C Lakahi.h A Co. have pleasure in announcing that (hey have 
made arrangements to supply the latest novelty in social and family amusements, 
by iinpoHing the popular R. B. R. Tables. The peculiarity of these is, that on 
tlie one t.'ible the favourite games of Bili.iard.s, Batti:f, and BAoATKM.h 


variet!! at amiisomcnt concentrated on 


i jfteai 

I tlif’ cost of one. Anticipating that the demand 


iiiuy (kj plajed, thu.s affording a y>/#'a.v//}r/ 
a single bom d «l.lit tie nioro than tlif’ rost r 
fm these (aides will be laigi', U I.. A' Co. an* picpaied to supply them on very «. 
favoui aide it being a ]>iinciple of1h(?ir business to fumish the best and 

most appioved -o ticlc.s ofevcrv kind, at tho lowest rat c-^ consistent with excel- 
lence of quulitv .ijid a full (I'lidiug profit. 


THE EXHIBITION ENOi.JoH LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINE SILVER, double-bottomeil, cnjfiue-tiirned 

hunting cube, of mcdiiun size and with a first-class full plate Lever 
movement. 
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HAMILTON & CO. 

Beg to state that for some yeats past, their endoavom- has lioon to introduce 
(o their Constituents a good, i-(dlable, English Bilvor Watch, at a really moderate 
price. Owing lo I'ccent valuable impx’ovcuieiifji in tho Watoh-makor s ai*t, by 
which tho aid of machinciy lias heon brought to l>oar with iniu-vellous mioeew, 
(hey are now enabled to offer the above Watch, which they gunrantro to be 
entirely lOnglish-inade thi'oughout, at the liitherto unprocedentea price of Bs. 50 
rash, and tho same Watch In Gold Enginc-tm-nod hunting cose, at Ha. 160 cash. 
n6tE.'-<>"i- wc^r ntustrafea }Vote/t Pamphlet can be tnid .//w on application. 

ord,™ re»p«tlully Holi.iUd HAMILTON tt Ck.., 

. tVdtch and Clock Manufaetureref 

Jewellers and Hilversmiths in ordinary to iHis Excellency Earl Mayo, x. r., 
8, Old Court House Hticrl, Calcutta. 


Printed for the Proprietor l-y William Born, nt tho Orhntal Bombay. Pnblighed by Wtmas k Co. Calcutta.— Dee. 16, 1870. 
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D. 8. KEMP & Co., 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, BOMBAY. 

Estahlidhed, January 1868. 

A ttention is confined to biwinoss strictly connoct6d with 

(hat »(• Wholmale and Retail Chemista and Drusjist*, and by means 

ofoiiroonnoetion w.tl. era.no.aForo.Kn ■‘■‘J “l**!"*? of (to SSt 

tore, we cJitiin bo be able to supply Druses and Cbomical Proporationa of the nrst 

<iuanty at the lowest ronupiomtivc prices 

We arc ths^ Solo Importers of the celebrated 

GOA P3WDER, 

a modleino whoBO eBtraord.t.(iry c-.rativo powers in Parasitic R.ngworm is 
renowned tUroughout the Torrid Zone. 

• Our well-known preparation. 

LIQUOR CHIRiTTIN^, 

has Itoeu writtou of bv motlical a ith iriLios us a T inic and Fohnfugo of remark- 
abTeTiw^M- ID iri thi' oiilr propnraMon e<tont wb.cli ],roduce8 the proome 
UiorupoiiMc olfocDs of tluj herb chiretta; liemg a solution of ltd active piinciple 
Ohircttina> , 

In MuHc.iIar dobihty it is nimppr »aoho I by any other remedy . 

Wo are Solo Agonts in In lUb, for tho Patent Extract for preparing 

LIEBIQ'S MILK. 

Tly the Lonrbm Infants’ Food Society. hna n-e orA 

A prop'initiou which, smeo its iiitrodnction nito thm ctmuti.v, has, wo are 
assured hy parents, saved many infant live.s. 

MEDICINE CHESTS 

are tho ohierta of our UTircmiM n ; ufunMon ll tvm-< \erv of 

the WII..',.. nr roBnU-nt.'. ... Inlm. w(> lK■ln•vl> wn ...'..in f VVl'* 

nupltrcm in th s respect tlrinaiif otli 'r h > no A m.w Lt I 

Medieiiiu I'licst Cotuiiuuioii im now in pis'iniriilion 

PrcparatioiiH winch Iiiiv(‘ uhlmnc I celebrity, ami are 
prcpareil oub' by uh : 

Liobig’.s Niitntivo K’ctruct biiiuid. Kiinntonal Hair 

Rom Alpiii'iK fur Prickly llcut. ( 'liolorii ami l)iarrha»- ; V 

Tonic Uo.-. -sIier Fever Mi<t.ure ami N>vei dio,»K. 

Arornntu' 11 s'.illiitc for claret cup Citn-oborativo Drops. 

8.jda.in 1 .ah'M- .Ei-.ite I Water in all Lh i » lillcatioiM. by powerful machinery 

idht'd in 1820i 

C. LAZAllTIS & Co., 

(Inmrporatcd ivith Shmricood I'o ) 

riABINKT MAKERS, lrI.llol^tL•l•cl•.^ nilluii.l .ukI Bivg.atelle 

^ Tal)l(MManiifac.Mir(;r.s, by a|J|M»ill^l^cu^ <<i Hib hxcoHmioy tho 

Right H.n'ble KAUbOF Y(), K J' SI , Viceroy A 

of India, nml to Him It »yal Highness thcDUKh d Fnrnm^^ 

(J 11 H I I'nurters, Aoprai.sers, H i no an I biml Agents, (lontral r m nmnmg 
Contractijrs, 6tf. 6li, tk) A UI, Hontinck ^Street, Cahutta. 

SOLE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLEY’S PATENT 

bridges. , , 

C LAZARUS & C'o., «ci..M.l.lo of U.o N orylilier.il s.ii.port 

to thoir EHtul.l.«hi.«...t d..rii.g the (.ast «.(«7 dosiro on 

tl..B OOCIM.,... U> .nt.ir.. loMirar IT e... I k .....I i'(" , to 

To mont .. .iitimiai.ee of that c.leomc;a |.atr<.i..iKe "‘V, V: “ f. 

™Sot tl. mao.ta... th.vt ..into.-... «<celleneo '«f 

ecomimic ciiarKiw. with wl.icl. tl.c.r odiabl.Bitmcnt ittis li.tl.c. to lawn .dettt.lli I. 

BILLIARD TABLES 

#*1 LAZARUS »%; Oo„ as Maimf.ictnrors, invito i.arlicular at- 
O to.in^.nio thoir lirso stock of fnll-Hizo Billiard TnbleH, the 

Supptol IlJ 0 'h arar,?m^ m .^o at th^lienTal'iS.'am ZU ofS 

Clubs auirMesscs of the three I'lcsidcncicd. 

/^ONSKQIJKNT on tho n\mierou.‘< jipplinitiouft that C. 
^ LAZ.LRUS & Co., Imvo lately had from partioti rcsi linB at a 
B i- «. 1,1 hiivA thcr Hiniaid Tables re-cushioned on 1-. L. A 

.11^?. 1 oy« "l,l .'..-..mn- in ....TOOK. 


on iiami, wuicii eitu oo iii'W* ^o 

by thus Bocurintf a B|>aro BOt of 

onKtlre 11.0 cm.KUH.tuKO of the Tahlo-a rtoH.derat...n. O. L. and Co. arc BatiBrt^ 
thov will not bo slew to appreemto, as tho incouveiiienoe hiihorPi 
TalXo being uniivavlablo for play during such time as the old tushioiiM are under 
repair, hiis l»ecn admittedly very great. 

J AGUES', BURROUOHES', WATTe s THURSTON'S 
'* BILLIARD A POOL BALLS, 

nmtii riiAR Hilliard and Pool Marking boards, Tips, Chalk, Indio- 
roquiHitofor tho BilUanll Table. Billiard 
cishtoM i^SSltatS.’ *Biniar.l Tal.loJ rcilalrcd a..a re.o.iahi....o.l on thoir now 
prtodpto. Ih^hrmakinK a., old tablo a. good a* now. 


B B B 

r 1 rhnir'eatabliehod practice of introducing novelties to the 

C L*B.S^*Ca .lo«..irain anranmeng that they have 

to the latest novelty in social and fkraily amuBomento 

made armng^onta^ p^p y o The peculiarity of these is that on 

bVlusds. Ba«u.. au4 Baqatsll. may ^ 
thi H w*»^/y of amusement concentrated on a single 

played, thus am^ing y 9 ti,o,t tho demand for these 

tobSl win ^ W O^L. A S?epaTod to lupply them on very favourable 

biiig a prSoiple of their biistnoss to IhrnisC tho ^t Mid most 
JSSrisTevSiy «*«• consistent with excellence of quality 

and a Ihir trading profit. — -- - 


F. HARLEY & Co., 

OIL COLOK, SOAP,'aND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 

IMPORTERS OF COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, 


CANVAS, &o., &c., 

18,1 Loll Bomt, oppotitt tKt old Sailof*’ Home, CalcvUa, 
’ wATr.pnan ANB 8TBAM KAVIQATION 8T0&1S. 


rjisr lUPOBTAST TO 

TRAVELLERS AND OVERLAND 

FA8SKROIIBS. 

ASQUITH AND OOIiPANT, 

No. 22, Apollo Street, 

Opposite the Secretariate, 
BOMBAY. 


Call special attention to the following ropiUltefl which can slwavsbs procured 
from their Eitablishmcnt at a few hours' notice, and will be found suited to all 
climates •— < 

1 O erland Suit 1 doz. Cambric Hanikorohlefs* 

] Warm Suit 1 dos. Colored Handkeroblefk. 

1 Over Cnat ] doz. \ferino 8ock8. 

1 Rug with 8trp 1 doz. Coit in 8ocks< 

2 iSleepirig Suits 2 doz* LIuon Collars. ^ 

3 Fiftiiiiel SlnrtH 1 Kailway Portmanteau. 

3 Silk aud Wool or Oxford Shirts 2 Dvorluud Thinks. 

6 Under vusU 1 Clothes Ha|'| 

3 Moriun Drawers 1 Cour er 

3 Made up Suarfs 1 Umbrella with cover* 

3 Ties 1 Overland Chair* 

Ladies' Overland Trunks. 

CatalogucH OK apyUi’ii^'toii, vuiHhuun f a muf L'fipt'tt! Sif»tein for Ca»h and Crtdit 
PnffiHfiit. 


CARR BROTH KRS, 

civil, NAVAL, AN3 MILITAVV TAILO:i>, AN} G1.URAL OUTFITTERS- 

17. CHUB;)!! STIIEKT, BthMUAY. 

4tf, Klgwrtro It>al, H, Old C iiirt House, 

L mdiin. Calcutta. 


Watarpriof Clothing 

Kt' Godavenf. 

F. HA.RLBYA Co. 

Wdtsrproof Military Ground Sheets, 

UKiiUL.vnox Size. 

F HARLEY ft Co. 

Patent Improved Tarpaulias of Sizes 

ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


F. HARLEY 4 Co. 

Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

P REPARKI) ON ENOLISH CAN V' AS ONLY; guaranteed 
Free tVoiii AdliesivenoRS oillinr in Sun or Rain ; Hnishod express- 
ly for 11 SU in hot cliniaDus : no T.irrcd mutter is used In our eonipuBltion, which 
1 h perfectly pliable, ami free of all spontai'eoualy cornbust.iblo niuttur. Our 
tarpaiiluiM with ordlnury u-i i^o will last for years. The Arsenal Fort William, 
ha'A tostcMl ari l found them all that we describe, und, in ndditiuu, Pioof against 
Damp and White Ants 
As.s irto 1 sizes always Ui stock • 

All Tarpaulins nii'lc by us are branded 

F. HARLEY & Co , Makers, Cnlouttii 

D AVlpOE BROTHERS, LATE S. H. CLARKE & Co., 
Ksftiblislied ‘J7 years. Meean Meer, Simla, Murroo and PesbEfwnr 
Civil and Military Tailors, Outflttois, Drapers, Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
Importers u( Pi-CBorvod Provisions and Oilman’s Stores. 


PUKE OXIDE OP IRON PAINT. 

TTBKD hy H. M.’s dockyard, the MUaNICIPALITY. the G. I P. AND 
^ B B. & C. I. Railways, Contracture, the P, &, O. Co., and B. I. S. N. 
Co., Ac., Ac. 

Tho best and cheapest paint to be obtained in the market. It is peeuliarljf 
adapted for iron work of all descriptions. Apply to ' 

C. E. MITCHELL A Oo. 

11, Hummum Street, Bombay. 


M rs. BIRCHS SCHOOL, Woodbine Lodge, NyneeTal. — A 
few vacantuos lor Boarder Pupils. 

T he REVEREND H. SELLS receives private pupils at 
Hainptou Court, Mussoorie, to prepare them for the Public 
Schools at homo, or for Examinations in India. 


GROVE PARK SCHOOL, WREXHAM. 

PoiNciPAi.,— J. PRYOH JONES, L. C. Paio. 

A ttention is respectfully invited to the following facts 
1 The locality of tho School is remarkably healthy. 2. The 
nremise^ are oxtetwive. aiyd fitted up with due regoi^ to the tomfort of the 
iu^. 3, Eve y facility tor recreation la afforded by toe la^e playgronnd end 
Srioket-fleld which adjoin toe house. 4. There la a aumolent at^ oT weU q^- 
flod Maiftters, Including a CUaalcol Maater (b, A. In olMsloal bonom. Cam- 
bridge end a resident Frenchman. 6. At toe Exyninagons^f toy Coll 
of Preceptore and the Oxford and Cambridge Unlvorritlge, ^pils from , — 
SohoolMve taken Honours In several dlatmot brantoea at IMoMtlon, a. y., 
lltln, Frenob, Mathematioe, B i.k-keepin^ and EngUeb. a AtfiveeM^Or 
tloneW toe College of Preceptors, Cer®o»toe ^ere awdsd to one-toird of 
Si toe Pupils in tbs Scbool. 7. At five out of seven Examination^ by 
College the hlgbeat place in Book-keeping waa glvim toonadMataeftom tto 
Soh^ 8. The Prlnclpel earnestly enSeavows to form in bis Pupils a monlF 

Christian dhoracter. 9. The Dletlslikinral. ^ ^ , .. 

Tvima which are miierate, and inoluilvs frith lists of successful pupils, on 
application. • 
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THE QEHAJAN PilESS ON THE CIIANOE IN ENOLISH 
SYMPATHIES. 


Mv iVicnd, if thou harlsi all the nililloiy tif Eurono tvimdhng 
Ht thy back, in support of an unjust thing, und iufiuito hi ifnvs visibly 
waiting ahead of thco to bhizo ccuturic’H long lor tliy victory on be- 
half of it, I would ^dviso thcc to call halt, to fling down tliy baton, 
and say, “ In God's uaiuo, No 1” Tby ‘ siicccs.s’ ? oor dovi), what 
will thy success anioiint to? If the thing is unjust, thou has not 
Buccecdod ; no, not though lHinfii’e.s blazed from north to south, nnd 
bolls rang, and editors wrote loading article.s, and the just thing lay 
trampled out of sight to nil mortal eyes an abolished and annihilnted 
thing. Success F In a few' yours thou wilt bo doud and dark, - all c-old, 
cyclosH, deaf; uo blaze of buullros, ding-dong of bolls, or loading 
articles, visible or audiblo to theo again at all for over. What kind of 
BucoesB IB that I’* (Post a?id Pi-caeni.) 

The Allgemeim Zeiiungt of I2th J-muary, ‘‘oomplains that the • 
change in English sympathies is fouiided on a great lie. John 
Bull has not changed liis Nynipiiihies, for the siinple ioa.Mon tbut 
he h is not, and never had, any either f'»r Fiunre oi- f.u* (leinniny. 
He is easily porsuad«^d, and desires to i>e coniinneil in the uni ion 
by daily repetition, that he supported the (>ei'inan.s with bj.s 
precious sympathies ho long as they carried on a dofensivo war. 
and tbornby gave a striking (irouf of his virtue an love ofjn.stice ; 
but that, for the same reasons, he must now traiiHfer all hi.sgood 
feelings and wishes to France, since the defensive war has been 
tunied into one of aggression and conquest. Far still higher 
than the feelings of the heart he valucH liberty, which, ii.s he 
easily |H*miadeB him.Melf, e|i8tM in the world only in so far as 
it is protected and fin ihered by English symiaithies. It is a 
pressing necessity for humanity aud for Englaud that France 
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should 1)6 great and free. France represents the free, and Prus- 
sia the dcNpotic, principle; the former repitwents rapublioan 
virtue, the latter inilitaiy arrogance. lu short, the love of 
libert y, which ha.4 stniok Huch iloep root in the English people 
prevents llieni from cont inning to synipatbise with the German 
side. It would be labour to disprove auch false sialenients 
by argnioeiiU ” 

Wo may properly remind our ( lerinaii contcnqiorary that there 
aro EngliMlunjii wdio have shown no chaugo of symt)athies 
throughout this war, En'^lislimou who from the first pointed 
out the error into w^hich their country was led by the conduct 
of tlio Tiim<y through which the Prussian Minister had 
contrived to debauch the public ojiiuionof Englaud at its foun- 
tain head. There lias beon no change in the sympathies of 
those who have read the history of this war aright from its 
beginning, instead of being inqjo.seil upon by the delu- 
sion so s.'diilously iiropagatovl in tho English press, that the 
Clerniiin.s are a pca.'jfiil, non-aggrossive race, anxious only 
to be let alone by their noighbour.s and forgotten in the bosoms 
of their homesteads and families. Look at tho Gorman boast 
in the very article from wdiioli wo make this extract that Rome 
“ has been coiiqiiertMl iuiuimerabic times since Aluric by the Ger- 
man armies.’’ Wbat w'as this pcimeful, non-aggressive race doing 
tlicro — those thousand times ? (^oiKpicring there. On the whole, 
nations aro astonishingly true to their national character, which 
iiidjod, as (Urlyl i says, “ runs in tho blood.” German is by his 
vory n.im * to-, or m.iu that wars and gam. The Gorman 

ohara-jtor is ossonti.iUy sdlish, uiiscrupiiloiis, .and aggressive. 
Thi very iiann (.1 *.nn in has bjc mu associated in history with 
thotoi'm “ nuroDiifiry.” Wo are familiar eiuxigii with the expres- 
sion “ m iivoiiary Gcrm in troops,” but whoever heard of mercenary 
Frcucli, or moroonary Englisli ? It is always to Germany that 
Englipid looks, as .she did in the Crimea, for mercenaries, and 
wore war to take placo tomon'ow betwcon Pnis.sia and ourselves, 
we could fill our anmes with Germ ina hy tho more offer of 
high pay. V\fo do not .say tins to pain tho Gennau mind. It is a 
simple f.ict, that tho individual (German Inwiiot a very high seuso 
of the .sacred iic.ss of human life, and tho guilt of unrighteous war. 
The hi.story of Frussiau hegemony in paHicular is a mere record 
of tho most guilty, unseruimloiis, and violent agressions upon 
its neighlxmrs. No well-infoimed Gorman who may read these 
lines will deny the truth of oiir statement Hy a course of un- 
juiralleled violonoo, ])C]‘Hdy, an(lop[»re.ssion ; by conduct base and 
despicable abroad, and by tho stern repression of all freedom at 
home, tlu; llohoiizollerii family have at last reached tho goal 
towards whicli they have boon struggling, at the exi^onse of honor, 
good faith, and conscience, for two centuries. Tho goal is at 
last reached, and tho Prussian monarch 2 )laces the bloody en- 
sign of Km 2 )ire on hi.s brow, in tho presence of two millions of 
fiiiiiishiiig men, women, and children clad in tho black garb of 
death. Fr ua tho palaoo at Versa ll(3S, ho advort.’zes tho world * - 
“ Wo, Wdl am, by God’s gnico Knig of Prussia [the old blasphe- 
my of .sncce.ssrul might] hereiiy announce that the German Princes 
aud Free Towns having addressed to us a unanimous call [the 
result, oh King, of two conturios of bloodshed by thee 
and thine] to r*encw and undertake wxth the re-establishment of 
the Gorman Empire the dignity of Emperor, which now for 
sixty years has been in abeyance [and should have remained 
so for ever more; at all events the Empire was never tkwui 
but by violence] and the requisite provisions having been in- 
serted in the Constitution of tho German Confederation, we regard 
it as a duty we owe to the entire Fatherland to oompiy with- this 
call of the united German Princes and Free Towns, and to 
accept the dignity of Emperor. 
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“ Accordingly, wo^and our HucceBSora to the Crown of PniBBia 
henceforth shall the Ini^^erial title in all the relations 
luid iiftkirs of the German Empire, and we ho])e to Qotl 
[why, M^Kuik of Gwl, oh king] that it uuiy lie vouchsafed 
to the Goman nation to leacl the Fatherlaiul on to a blessed 
future, under the auspiccM of its aneiont splendour. We 
undertake the Im|>eriftl dignity conscious of the duty to protect 
^vith German loyalty the riglits of tho Empire and its members 
to preserve |X!ace, to maintain the; iiide\xiiidence of Gormnuy, 
and to Bti-erigthcii tho power of the peojile. We accept it in the 
hope that it will he gianted to Ihe Geinian jieoph* to uijoy in 
lasting iKjace the rewanl of its artluous and li(n-oi<i strngeles with- 
in bound aries uliieJi will ]Lii\e to the Fuilierland that f;<*ei;rit\ 
against renewed I*>eiieh athieks wl/ich it has f a lenhnies.*’ 

[What, oh king, alioiit Poland, ll.il\, and Dinnniik. ^'on want 
iimniiniiy for (lennun erinies h}' ilestro\ in;j Fr.iiiee liieir 
.ivengor?] 

The coiitin nance ^f tlio war on the* giound ihat A Face and 
Lorraine liinst Im lestt.ved to (hinninv ihi- ila -afety of its 
frontiers, violates the nniNeisal etai^i u Ii« l (>[* l']nro[)e. V la.na* 
writer says well: — “ If there nuist. he a re-x mn of losi 

territories, let it he geneial aiifl tlioJouL-li; ihr, li* geiieial and 
thorough, it will leavi* no I’ms.-ie on Ui(‘ niat> of Kurupe. Tlii < 
rnilslirooin Power, which pnite^ ahoiil the n< ce.ssity of 
tion, and tlu* w ieki*dne,*s.s of rohl'r'i \, oiiIn luM-aiue a, kingdom in 
1701. VniNsia wasap« tty iMargiavaLe, an uneoi)s:der»'dol).'-( uiity, 
when Fiance w’asa great, an eiilig-hlened, a p.ohshed, and anaia ient. 
nation. Jtestitution I all means let there he itsiilniioii, 

searching and eonipleti', and when if is finislud, what will then* 
Ix) left, for King William to reign oNcr ? Prnssiu is hut aiadher 
name for stolen provinces, for hy fiaiid .md h)iec Ihu.ssia has 
WJLXcd great. And tins funrrnu. Power, this ja’oduet of 
pitiless Jind ]H'rlidions spoilation, this nation, s-o strong in its 
selfishncbs, and so selfish in its Htrciigth, is to wreak la i 
wrath without limii upon Fnuice, whioli, with all her faults, 
with all her foibles, and tla y are ineradu*,al)le, is notAvith standing 
still that generous and liigh'Tuiuded* Franee, whose sword has 
often been drawn in defence of tla* weak, who.^i* blood has been 
nobly shed for the downtrodden of the earth, and whose iqdilted 
•iriii, whoM? heroic spirit, whose* fiery indignation at the .sight of 
WToiig, have spoiled the sela'ines of the dviiastics of Enro[»e, and 
nnule tyrants tremble. We do not believe t hat the t)(r>i)le of 
England wish to see Franco snbjeetcd to a wrong .so fonl without 
a protest. * Liberals’ of all parties shonhl insist at least i»n a 
national protest against tin.s Kuro[-(‘ai Power whoso origin 
is of yesterday, aiidwho.se only right to a [dace in tin* niai> 
of Europe is ba.sed on successful robbery. ’ 

VelicmejTt as this dciuineiation is, it is but the expression of 
righteous feeling. The misfortune j.s that it emnes so late. Tho 
fact simply is that no one, ran be familiar with the facts of 
Prussian history, the course by which this lf(»lieny,ollein family 
luiH risen to Empire, witlunu sharing this nalignation, .md an 
overwhelming desire t,4» see the veiw imnu* of Prussia hhdteil out 
of Europe. It was a most nnhappN Ijii-mk-s that. Englisli 
Bciitimeut w.is so led astray at tho eoniineiuruieiit of the strife 
from a traditional distrust ol the French ;dtI.Mi»o and the Fivoeh 
Emporor s ultimate vitwv.s. 

It is an injustice to the French nation u) ai tribute rbis war 
to their dosiro to keep Germany di.sunited. It xvft.s //o/ tho 
unity of Gci’many in itself that France dreaded, but tlie 
appearance upon its borders of the poiteni of a Gernmuy 
united under tho most perfidious and aggrossivo power the 
xvorld has soon since the tlomans. Gennany united and |[>eace- 
liil WHS what every Ftvnchman of character deshvd ; Germany 
' unltod and iiggroBsivc. nudei* tlu? leodei’ship of Prussia 
was a most just object of alarm, as tho cAi'iit has i»rovctl. , Ger- 
inauy divided, and therefore weak, was a traditionfil objcc^ of 
Fretioh Btatesmanship, to which the French Fni[ioror shew^cd 
himself ‘HtH)erior, while, in uifcuiii for the .^oiwices ren- 
dered by him to the nation in I8m», the fallen EnijKTor met 
with nothing but prov<xMtiou ami insnli. it is astoiuuUngthat 
^ Englishmen so generally ignore the deadly provoc^ution at htsf 
given by Pnis.sia, in secretly attemi»ting tin' Spaiiisli throne h} 


a in face of its plighted honour 18 xnonthB befon 

that it would mako no auch attempt. We ought to have n< 
Sdifficulty in jdaciug ouhiclves in the jioaition — the etand-point— 
of tho French nation. The truth unhapi^ly is that we aro 
defective and slow in our sympathies as a nation. Had we beei 
the neighbours of Prussia, we should have been just OS much excit- 
j e<l, alai rued, and irritated by her unscrupulous march to empiv< 
over her neighbour’s rights as wore the French people. Aro wc se 
I blind as to forget our own Jiialous, irritable alarm at the United 
' States, removed from us by the whole Atlantic ? Englishmen 
ought to 1)0 familiar w ith the fact that the history of Prussia 
! uni«ine in tho workl. It is a record of perfidy, violence, and 
; nnprovok) tl aggrt s.sitMi fmiii beginning to end. 1 'he atteinpi 
upon tlie Spanish (hioue was ii deadly ofte.neo agaipst tla 
eoniiiy nf nations, nndi i* the eircuni .stances of the Europeai 
1 [)o.silioii. Mr, Gladsf one’s staleiiiei it that tho foreign policy o 
I'rn.xsia has oMU* been and niuscrnpnlons, ought to havi 
I bf, n made in tla* fact; of Europe instead of in tho pages of ii 
1 lle\ jew ; and it tlu; \ ivi<l nu mory of tlie fact that every' Cabinet 
^ of Eiirnp.e wa.*' oonnting upon [loaee and lojiging for its conti- 
I inMuce, tbi.s iiiFanionspower, that has inspired the ivTitings 

> 4 jftln‘ I'!ct>nurrift}t vAih s)* iniu’h bitterness. For ourselve.s 

, W 4 ‘ would gl.'ully spu the w hole miglit of England arrayed againsf 
her. M.irk the fact, that were this llohcuzollern family blotto<l 
out of ICuropo tomorrow by the maiiifesi judginent of God, the 
I woi'ltl wMiild w'itness the c\ent xviih awi;, and the full conviction 
tJiat Ii*> career "f bli nd merited the judgment that had at last 
(Al l Ltikeii il. Why should we wait fur that judgment to decide 
oiir j-onvieiions com^oniiiig this dy iinstv, xvlnm the record oi 
it.s ambition, ami violent aggressions upon its neighboius is an 
open book ! 'I’ho truth is, tho caieer of tho first Napoleon has 
.served to divert Enrojtcau attention iu the last half century 
from Ihnssinn to French aggressions. Tho latter were but 
,'i casual pbfMioineiion ; the fiirmiu* have been the result 
of a f'cUled, chciiHlu.d ])olicy fioin generation to gonora- 
tion. We find it impos sible to bow dowm beforo tho success 
of this moiHL guilty fanuly. Our whole nature rises up againat it, 
and tho very name of Pru.ssia stinks in our nostrils for her sel- 
fish \ iolei ice, Ilia'll ihemous iireteiisions fo p’oty, her falsehooil, 
duplicity, and dislioiiour. Wc ask with the ancient prophet, 
“ Can the F.thio})ian ehaiigo its skin, or the leopard its spots ? 
“Then may she who has Ih'Cii accustomcil to ilo evil learn to do 
“ w<‘ll.” There is iilaiiily^ perfect and complete accord betw^eeii 
tlio Pnmsian ami Russian Courts, juul we fear that Eiwoiie has 
entered uj)on a long I eriod of bloodshed and cotifusiou. The 
Faigli.di (’'abinet, xve believe, might have prevented the out- 
break of tliis w’ar, but not in the way most Englishmen suppose. 
Wlien Ihf* disclosure was made in July that Prus.sia had been 
intriguing against Franco to place a Prusvsi an prince uj^oii the 
Spanish throne, Mr. Gladstone should have protected, in the 
face of Europe, in ^ueh ti^rii is against tho outrage as would have 
compelled the Friissiaii Court to give Frayco the satisfaction 
xvhieh nIu* rightly deinaudoil. There are times in tho hi.s^ 
tory of nations when the guarded language of diplomacy 
.should give b» the unstudied language of an 

Imiiest indignation. Mr. Gladstono would not Vieliove 
at tho first that Pi-us^ia really had been guilty of this hew offence 
against tho tx'aeo of tho world ; but when the fact was ah- 
solutoly ceKain, he owed it to France, to .0*11*801 ves, aud to 
humanity', t> dGimmiee it in terms such an Cromwell would have 
used in the circumstances. Why dul he not indignantly protest 
in ‘Inly, against tho “ brutal and uiiscrupulouH” conduct, which 
he deiiouuccd iu Uetoher iu the pages of tho Review t 

Hiwl the English Ministry' lieeu true to itself — tnio to tdio Fr( 5 *‘<jb 
alliauee to which the uutioii owes so much — tho Minifitiy w*odM 
. have put a brand ii|k>u tlie.so Prussian iutrigiios iu tho iacw oi' 

. Europe that would not have hcoii forgotten for a goiidWltiou of 
‘ year.-. Kero was the real mistake of tho English ^nistry. It 
, iuid not tlio iHiurage to oflend tlio’ BugH>»h Court by* openly 
branding the Prussian King for his dwhoiioiu*. 
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EDITORIAL ROTES OH THE WAR. 


Tn ezeoQtoni of Marshal Prim would do a service to the age 
if they could be |irevailed on to piildiah the oorreapondeuoe 
whioQ {lansed between Biemarck and the late Marshal ooiicerning 
the candidature of the MoheiiBollern puppet for the ^panlMh 
throne. Every e£Fort has been made by the Prussians on the 
one hsod^aod the Parisians on the other, Ut damage the Fiench 
Emperor, by the publication of the t>rivate oorreapondence of 
the Empire. Upon the whole, Louis N^apoleon has oninc through 
the oraeal better than might have (»eeti reasonably feared. 
Let Bisniarok’s private correspondence now see the light in the 
same way, and the world a ill obtain a wholesome disci ''stii'e 
of what Prussian diplomacy means. Th^^ memory of Prim has 
nothing to fear ; but it would be worth a king's ransom to get 
at the Prussian letters. M. de Miranda might attempt this 
task we think. 

a- 


A Madras paper, distinguished for the ^noral care and 
moderation wi^ which it is written, den lares in its Itotrospoct 
of the year 1870, that the war arose in the following way 
** The head of the house of Hohenzollern, the now renowned King 
William III. of Prossia, alIow*)d a member of his family, the Prince 
Hohenzollern fiigmaringen, to become a candidate for the Spanish 
throne, and the Prince's candidature was accordingly announced on 
the 8th June* This aronsod the jealousy of France, and a strong 
remonstranoe from the Court of tho Cilleries was the result, to 
which King William listened, and directed the withdrawal of his 
kinsman's candidature. The conduct of Prussia on tho occasion was 
such as would have satisfied any power less ambitious and restloss 
than France. But the ex-Emperor demanded that Prussia should 
guarantee that no Prince or King William's family or any Princo of 
Oermany, should ever again become a candidate for the sovereignty 
of any other realm which might want a ruler* This insolent demand 
was too much for the pride of the Prussian monarch, and a dignified 
refusal to give any such guarantee was the consequence*" 

That so complete a travesty of the facts should bo ix)ssible 
so soon after their- occurrence is really incredible. We forbear to 
name the journal. 


The Dadhf NewSt which has been intensely partizan through 
out this war, tells us that its issue has handed over " the domina- 
tion of the Coptinent to a Power which, whatever may bo its 
q^ucational and intellectual advantages, represents the old 
‘ monarchical imd feudal system of Europe." It adds doubt- 
ingly what hidden issues are still within the womb of the great 
revolution no man can as yet determine. ♦ ♦ # We 
are willing to hope that a future, better, if less brilliant 
* and adventurous than her past, awaits the Prussian nation 
' and monarchy, now that her ^at providential task of bringing 
" about Uerman unity is on the eve of accomplishment. If it 
I* were otherwise, Europe would have to stand on her giwd 
'* against a possible enemy, as ruthless as^ France was, in its 
most aggressive and ambitious moods, and far more steadfast." 
A few years ago, we met the correspondent of this journal in 

g ms, and were veiy unfavorably inmressed by the %rceneB8 of 
is hostility towards the Empire. truth we suspect is, that 
the Devily Newa has had for many years past somewhat close 
relations with the Mazzini school. The French and English 
Radical press between them have pulled down the Emmre, and 
now stand face to face with the new Emperor Wilhelm, 
hardly knowing what to make of the situation. They might 
have learned from Mr. Buckle's estimate of the comparative 
civilization of the two peoples, that it was better for 
Europe that France should be, in ike ascendant than for 
Germany. 


** Very like self-defence to train hard for six months and then 
propose something which is certain to create a row." The 
au^or of the squio upon the war, from which we quote this 
epigram, disoerns oleany what most Englishmen still want eyes 
to ses; that while every other Cabinet in Europe was bent upon 
peitcei this base Prussian power was secretly making gigantic 
mparationa for war ; and that its attempt to carry the Spanish 
tnrone by a secret eoup^de-mmn, was deliberate and preme« 
ditated and designed to bring on war. The eflTort of lUl parties 
to make a scapegoat of the mllen Emperor — to accumulate the 
guilt of the strife upon his head, will by-and-bye excite only 
contempt and indignation. The Prussian Court with its usual 
cynical dishonesty, at first declared the war to be the personal 
act of the Emperor ; and the London Timeot which was in Bis- 
mardfc^e hands, got up the same cry in the home press, while 
the FIrenoh in their extremity have Imn but too ready to seize 
upon the pretence, and deol^ themirelves miilUees of all com- 
pnoity tn the strife. History will lay its guilt primarily i^n the 
PruBsiaD Ooufti and then upon the madness of the Parisian 
mob on the one hand, and the rooted deadly-hatred of France 
cheiiMied these 60 yearv past in Germany on tho other. Franco 


gave no provocation to this war. The provocation came 
nom the other side. The real signifloanoe of the Spanish in* 
trigue has not yet fairly dawned upon the British mina 


The Sainrday Beviewara devote two columns and a half in 
one of their recent issues to a pompous eulogy of English muni- 
ficence towards " the sick and wounded" of the nations at 
vear, and complain with an afiectatiog of offended suaoep-^ 
tibdities, that " nations are moved by t^e same jealousies and 
suspicions os individuals," and that the apeotaoie of our un- 
bounded wealth, and " of owr oapaoUy far Iw imtated 

both France and Prussia. The gentleman who writes in this 
way should be allowed, how||ver, to speak for himself 
" The time has, it seems, arrived when it is neoessaiy to review 
the position of tho great English subscription which has oeen entered 
into for tho sick and wounded in the present miserable war. Indeed 
we are not sure that a friendly but discriminating examination of the 
whole matter might not have been ofiered before this. First, we 
have to deal with the fact that we have a hnge sum of £860,000 
collected. This national ofiering has been given firom the best and 
highest motives. The charity of the whole community has been 
invoked uirder the most soored appeals, and the answer has been given 
with unstinted generosity. Corporal duties os well as pri ate 
feelings have been addressed. The Church, in obedience to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has been called upon in several oongre* 
gations. Local associations and enoigy have done their best i there 
is hardly ono of our social and mnnioipal corporations which baa net 
taken up the work. Town councils, trade associations, mercantile 
bodies, rogimonts and ships* crows, have engaged in an amiable 
rivalry of beneficence. Above and beyond all this, the personal 
munificence of those who recognise the duty of ministering to the 
afflicted, in whatever shape the miseries of human life present 
thomselves, has on no occasion been more widely or more Utfgely 
poured out. We have scorned coldly to inquire, who is my neigh- 
bour P When wo were told of the ghMtly incidents of the war, and 
when wo could not escape tho fact of the most terrible sufferings 
afflicting at the same moment thousands and thoasands of oar fellow- 
creatures." 

When wo remombor the wealth of the nation, and learn that 
the gift amoimts after all to no more than £260, Odd, the Reviewer 
who enlarges upon it with tho pomposity of a parish guardian 
holds the nation up to ridicule by not knowing what fijopirea 
mean. It is necessary, it seems, to point out, that fi26(X000 re- 
presents a contribution of just 2d (two pence) per head ot the 
people. The annual income of the nation estimated from the in- 
come tax returns aud other data, is as follows 
Annual Income of middle and npper olasses ... £ 490,000,000 
Income of working classes ,,826,000,000 

£ 816,000,000 

Of these eight or nine hundred millions sterling annuaUy ac- 
cruing to the nation, it spends about seven hundred millions 
only, •its annual savings being variously estimated at fFom 
£90,000,000 to £l*30,000,0(X)ayoar. To understand therefore what 
national contribution has really been, look at tho following 
figures : — 

Annual Income of the nation £ 860,000,000 

Annual Spending of the nation n 760,000,000 

National Munificence n 260,000 

In other words, we have made " the sick and wounded" a pre- 
sent of about one four-thousandth part of o^ annual income. 
To glorify the nation for a contribution of this order, is simply 
to cover it with ridicule. The poorest body of dissenters in tho 
kingdom, the Wesleyan Methodists, contribute almost as much as 
this " munificent national gift" to their foreign missions every 
year. The amount is unworthy of the country, instead of 
£260,000 the sum might reasonably have been expected to reach 
two millions, and even then would not bear to bo talked about 
in the terms employed by the Reviewer. 


The correspondent of the Tiviea at Versailles is in a 
delicate and difficult position, Keijnired to associate with the 
Prussian leaders on terms almost of iiitiriiac.v, he is srill exi*ected 
to be their impartial and fearless critic, altlioiigh every line he 
writes is read in Versailles within afew hours of its being publish* 
ed lu London. Upon the whole. Dr Uussell has done well; per- 
haps as well as wo could fairly have exi>ecte«l any man to do in 
a position so difficult. His letter of 19th December is curiously 
marked by the double purpose of a wish to glorify and flatt^ 
the Pnissiaii monoich as the author of German unity, without 
betraying, while doing so, the interests of civilization, by deliber- 
ately approving what he haa done. On the one hand he tells ns 
that the Prussian "army is the creation, one may say, of the Kmg, 
" and of the King alone. Its existence is due to him. For 
“ four years be 8too<l face to face with his people. They ywm- 
" ed for one objei't, hut they would not, or did not* see bow 
** and hirw only it could be attained. The Kiug^ saw it clearly. 
"There was oneway, which philanthropists might ^atemo, 
** statesmen dread, and philosophers despise ; but to his eyes it 
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was the sole way of giving to Germany that complete masteiy 
** and that absolute independence of all foreign iuterferenoe and 
** dictation which would enable her to become the great central 
“ power of Europe. It was force, brute force — if you will, — ex- 
pressed by an army complete in all its parts, to be supplied 
** by a nation, every man of which was trained to arms. 

^^For four years from 1661 to 186^ the King overcame opposi- 
** tion by the simple exercise of the royal prerogative, or by the 
** might of the royal >^ill depending for its full exercise on the 
use of the machinery he had in his grasp. And now he is in 
the heart of France, anil sees the last enemy of German unity, 
** if not at his feet, powerless to prevent his work. First he con* 
** quered his own people ; next he smote the lival power of 
Austria ; and eagerly accepting rash challenge of his sole 
remaining foo, he rusbed upon him with resistless force, and a 
captive Emperor and an army of 300,000 men in bondage 
attest the strength of the weairon he prepared and put into 
the bauds of his generals." Dr. Russell is discreetly silent upon 
the guilt of thee curse which be describes, and says nothing of the 
duplicity, the perfidy, and the violence whicli marked its every 
step. He will not however, so far betray the interests of civilization 
as to leave the world in doubt as to what his private judgment 
upon this history really is. With more courage and hones- 
ty than courtiora in general are capable of, he concludes his 
letter thus : — We are on the edge of a vast revolutionary tor- 
rent ht loose Ity hinge and statesmen. The landmarks of the 
past, the traditions of the last centuries vanish from our sight, 
“ and out of the midst of the deluge there rises a i3oitontous 
figure armed and terrible, which is to be received as the God- 
dess of Poacoj whose attributes aie per[)otiuil readiness for bat- 
‘*tle. The solitary of Wilhelinshohc was not far astray when 
he prophesied a cataclysm if the uatiuns would not agree to 
a Congress ; and certainly he boro his part in opening the 
sources of the flood. AV^bat a prospect for the closing years of 
^Hhis wicked and bloody old century! What a legacy to the 
future 1 No faith in treaties— mitrailleuses and rifled cannon, 
“military service, iron-clad fl(3ets, — the pixjparation for the 
“ milleuiiim." Itisnot upon the‘‘s(^litaryof Wilhelmsbobo’^vho 
prophesied this cataclysm of the nations, and strove to prevent 
It by introducing an era of arbitration into European counsels, 
but upon the Court of Versailles — thatlbo real vuilt of this dread- 
ful strife rests. “ Perpetual readiness for batt^ and the arming 
of the manhood of all nations to the teeth." »^uch is the outcome 
of Bismarck’s repression of all freedom in Prussia, and of the 
^rsouai despotism set up by the ambition of tlie King. 
The same base power which a century ago by the partition of 
Poland plunged Europe into half a century of wars, in which 
millions perished by sword andfuniine,has now, by its dismember* 
ment of Denmark, again launched the ('outiuout upon a sea of 
blood. And because the Germuii poo])leare a phlegmatic race, who 
profess no love for war, although ever ready to plunge into it 
for greed, Englishmen are to forget the crimes of their leaders, 
and lay upon the shoulders of the mercurial Frenchman the 
guilt of this new and terri ble complication, because he wilTdance 
to the music of the drum. No ! The character of the 
German people but increases the guilt, while it masks the 
odiousness of the Piussian Court. 1 he sotting up of the German 
Empire in Europe means, so far i\8 man can see, a century of 
contusion and bloodshed in Europe. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, I3ENGAJ..-VI. 


IMrOSSIBLE. 

“ Or a certain two-legged animal vith fcuthcvH, it is said, if you 
draw a distinct chalk circle round him, he f^its imprisoned, as if 
girt with the iron ring of Fate ; and will die there, ibougli within 
sight of victuals, or sit in sick misery there, and he fatted to death. 
The name of this poor animal is goose !” 

Our last issue contained an able letter Uj[.h)ij this subject from 
a gentleman signing himself “An Occasional Contributor to the 
Englishman, who, in fact, is a Bengal ( Mviliaii of sUindiug, and as 
such very exactly informed of the jiosition of the land question 
in these Lower Provinces. In the eyes of thi.s geiitlemmi the 
position IS hopeless. Agi'eeing with us in almost very abstract 
proposition wo advance concerning t}ie land, and mlmitting the 
frightful evils of which the ConiwoUis settlement has been the 
parent, and that in consequence of “ its peculiar land laws, Mongol 
“contributes less than its share towards the oxiHJiiditure of the 
“ Empire.’^ The only diflerence betw-eon us, wo are told, lies in the 
fact tiiat while we are of opinion that the work of Lord Corn- 
wallis can still bo undone, our correspondent maintains that 
“such a measure is for many, if not most, [uirts of Bengal practi- 
cally impossible.’* And the writer i)rocoeds to prove this by 


statistics. He points out| for instanoOi thait in small district of 
Chittagong alone, there are 60,000 tenures held directly fix>m 
Government, while the extent to which the process of subinfeu- 
dation has gone may be estimated from the fact that “during 
the post year alone 14,992 permanent under-tenures ware oreatad.” 
The general conclusion of all is— that while our “ leading doctrine 
is valuable and true” enquiiy itself, much more redress, is — 
impossible. May we venture to reply in the words of Carlyle ? 

“ There is a phenomenon which one might call Paralytic Radi- 
calism, in these days, which gauges with statistic measuring-reed- 
soimds with philosophic plummet the deep dark sea of troubles, 
and having taught ns rightly what an infinite sea of troubles it 
is, sums up with the practical inference that nothing ivhatever 
can be done in it by man, who has simply to sit still, 
and look wistfully to time and general laws; aq{| there- 
iq3ou, without so much as recommending suicide, coldly 
takes its leave of us. Most paralytic, uniustmotive ; un- 
productive of any comfort to one I They ore an unreasonable 
class who cry ‘peace, peace*, when there is no peace. But 
what kind of class are they who cry ‘ peace, peace — have I not 
toldyon that there is no peace /’ Parolytio Radicalism is one of the 
most aifiictive phenomena the mind of man can be called to con- 
template. One prays that it at least might cease. Let Paralysis 
retire into secret places and dormitories proper for it; the public 
highways ought not to bo occupied by |)eople demonstrating 
that motion is impossible. Paralytic ; and also, thank 
Heaven, entiroly^ false ! Listen to a thinker of another sort : 
All evil, and this evil too, is as a nightmare ; the instant 
you begin to stir under it, the evil is, properly speaking, gone. 
Consider, 0 reader, whether it be not actually so ? Evil, onoe 
manfully fronted, ceases to be evil ; there is generous battle-hope 
ill place of dead passive misery ; the evil itself has become a 
kind of good.** 

Surely the truth these words embody should bo engraven upon 
all minds. Whatever wo do, let us keep clear of Paralytic Radi- 
calism, the Radicalism which acknowledges with the utmost 
frankness the existence of intolerable evil, and yet counsels us to 
sit down contented or hopeless under it. No ! the instant we 
begin here in Bengal to stir under the di’oadful evil that afflicts 
ns, that evil, properly speaking, will bo gone, and generous battle 
hoiH3 will have come in place of dead passive misery. To all 
practical men therefore we say, let us gird up our loins for 
doing, and know well that we are hero for this very purpose and 
for no other. “ Once rightly girded up, how may things will 
present themselves as possible** which no one now dreams of 
attempting. 

AVe are jnost glad to see the FHend of India, that old tradi- 
tional Power in the Btate, if not always wisely exercised, taking a 
decided step in this question. In its issue of 9th instant, it says : — 

“ The nation retains its right to abrogate laws and internal 
compacts for the public good, but it also always admits its duty 
to pay the cost, great or small. If a railway act is passed the 
ix>wer IS given to take land in the public name ; only it is to be 
jmid for at its full value. WTiy should not Hhis bo done in the 
case of the Permanent Settlement ? Declare that the time has 
come wdieii the public interest demands that the Permanent 
Settlement should give way. But let it be paid for. In other 
words pay the zemindars to return U) the ranks of nationality 
from which an act of Englishmen excluded them. They have 
a right to hold England to her word without quibble or equivo- 
cation. England has a right to say that the mistake of one 
period shall not l^e i^erpetuated to all time. England has no 
right to repair the mistake without paying the price. One would 
think that a man like Mr. Stephen, for instanoe, could adjust 
this difficulty to the satisfaction of the zemindars, or, if not to 
that, at least to the meting out to them of strict justice, and at 
the same time of abrogating a compact which sooner or later 
must fall. This is exactly the course that has been taken in 
Ireland. The State admitted its compact with the Irish Church, 
but it added that that compact had Income immoral, and could 
not be maintained. The fabric was unsound and must be pulled 
down to prevent it from frdling down and burying gpceater 
interests in its mins. Only tho. Staite paid the price. We 
think that this is the ooui^so hidicAtod by the signsof the times 
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—the baying out of the Permanent Settlement It is the most 
honourable coarse. It is the soundest policy. It is strictly 
right. And as we view the matter, no other right, honourable, 
and practicable course is open to the Qovemment of India.” 

, This is the right spirit, wo venture to think, in which to ap- 
proach this subject, and not that of Paralytic Radicalism how- 
ever BadicaL • 


THE DECENTRALIZING SCHEME. 

The Indian Pi^ss has done scant justice to the financial 
reform which has been inaugurated by Lord Mayo. Thvus one of 
ithe two leading Bombay journals deflcribos it iw “ the grasp- 
« ing scheme put forward in Decemlier,” and the other os a scheme 
that treats “the Bombay Presidency like a subjugated province.” 
Upon the whole, the Resolution has been i*ecoived with a very 
discreditable amount of carping, and witli the smallest possible 
amount of either able or candid criticism. In our issue of 
May last, we put the following words into Lord Mayors mouth as 
the expression of popular «'onvictioiis upon tho subject of 
deccutralizatioii, in tho “ Financial statement tliat should have 
been delivered and Avas not 1“ — 

“ 1 now come to a question which 1 am i>crsuadod lies at the root of 
all administratiA’^o reform in this great empire. We nnist diAcst 
ourselves, as the Supreme Government, of a verv large share o£ 
those responsibilities which arc .so unwisely engrosseil by us. Tt 
is simply* impossible, gentlemen, tJiat we should succeed in the 
attempt to regulate and administer from this city, tlie ufiairs of 
an empire consisting of at least a dozen diflorent nations. It 
is only by stating the ditfioulty in theso terms that J can 
excite in your minds the idea that fills ujy <»wn. Was it ever yet 
hoaixl, I ask, in the history of the Avoi-ld, that sucli a tiisk as luus 
been deA’olA'od ui)on us, or undertaken by us, \vii.s successfully 
performed ? I believe the oftbrt to be without precedent. What 
would bo thought of an attempt to devolve upon a cabinet 
sitting in Paris the administration of the affairs of two-tliirds of 
Europe P And yet-such a task Avould he easier than that Ave have 
u iideftakon here, Avhere the people themselves render so little 
assistance to the State, and Icxuil self-goA'crnmeiit is unknow'ii* 
Were the English ministry at thi.s moment charged Avith the ad- 
ministration of justice, tho control find disposition of the armies, 
the management of the finances and debt, the coiLstruetion of the 
public works, tho oversight of the police and niunieij)al institu- 
tions, and the education of the people of all France, Bpjiin, 
Austria, Italy, Prussia, Deiinuark, Poland, and the minor states of 
Eur(q)e, in JKldition to tho afiairs of the United Kingdom,— it 
woijld but image forth what Ave are attempting in ^lis city. 
This truly monstrous state of matters must eorne to an end. It is 
t^imply impossible for us, without indefinite harm and misehief, 

- to interfere as Ave now do Avith the administration of affairs in 
provinces of which Ave know nothing. 1 Avould not exag- 
gerate the eAril, and it is all but impossible to do .so. 1 am not 
advocating tho disintegration of the empire. I would bind its 
provinces more closely together, but I wouhl not attempt to do 
80 by the clumsy deArice of engrossing cftl authority in this city. 
Surely we have before us in America an example of tho course 
which we niight follow here— a Central Executive, omnii)oteiit 
for all imperial purposes, Avith complete local indoj)cndence in 
the several ^tat^ of which that Avouderful empire consists. Do 
you think America would have con.structed forty thousand miles 
of railway in tfie some time in which we haA^e painfully lalx>ured 
to construct /owr if tho system of govornment which jiaralyzes 
all local action hero had existed there P Gentlemen, the Gover- 
nor in Council in Madras should be a real and not a sham admi- 
nistration. If that Government is not competent to determine 
what public works are essential for the Presidency, Avhat taxes 
least objectionable to its i)eople, yrhat expenditure it should make 
upon education, what upon the thousand works of local impi-ove- 
meat which it needs, and what establishments are required for its 
public service, then should it give place to one that U competent 
to decide upon these que^^tion8. What must cease is the casting 
upon US of purely locid responsibilities, which we are not fitted 
to discharge, and the exigency of^hich precludes our giving just 
attention to purely . imperial affairs.” 


Noav we appeal to the candour of tho Indian public whether 
this passage does not fairly rejtreseut what we have all been 
demanding for years past ! Well, what has Lord Mayo done | 
He has complied literally with a very substantial part of the 
request thus preferred. Henceforward, each local Government 
will determine for itsolf what ” piiblic w'orks ore essential for it, 
“ what taxes least objectionable to its people, what expeudituro 
“ it hhould make upon education, Avhat the thousand works 
“ of local improvement which it needs, and what establishments 
“ are miuired for its public service. ” Tho concession is 
hone.stly, frankly, and loyally made, b\it is spoiled it ap- 
pears, because it comes hu^ened Avith the condition that 
each province is to dutenuiue for itself — what was i>art of 
our demand — “ the taxes that aro least objictiouable to tho 
people.” The criticisms Avhich have been pas.sed upon tho 
measun! will not raise the character of tho Indian Press. 
When we remember how (u>usorvativo power makes men, and 
with Avliat difiiciilty conces.sions of tliis order are wmng 
from admiui.strati()ns, we think that Lord Mayo and his 
Council deserve public graiitinle. Ccriaiiily iro noA'or oxi)ectcd 
last May, Avhen embodying the popular wish in tho terms w'e have 
quoted, that its concession was so near at hand. No one could 
reasonably luive expected the full reform desiderated to at 
once granted ; nor would it have been aviso to proceed in a mat- 
ter of so much gravity but in the tentative form that has been 
iidopted. We regret that wo did not in our last issue recognize 
the value of tho eonce.sHioii with loss reserve. Jt is a inosi 
substantial and Aveighty reform, and merits full aeknowlodg- 
ment on the part of tlie public, for it hius been conceded not to 
outsitle pressure, but to the loyal recognition by Government 
of the fact that Avhat tlie i)coplc de.sired Avas wise and just in 
itself. 

'file fact that the concession comes attended Avith tho necessity 
of retidichnieiit or local taxation has been made too much of. 
The real mistake of the Uesoluticm is the declaring the present 
allotments from tho Imperial 'rreasiivy to bo permanent. That 
tho.so allotments are unfair Avas shtiwu in our last number. 
When they come to bo readjusted upon really eciuitable prin- 
cqdos, it will be Avcllif some of the noisiest of thoclainourers against 
the Resolution, do not find that undue favor has been shown them 
therein. 

Our own conviction is avoII known — that no satisfactory 
docontrSlization of tho finances is possible that doe,s not 
Ijogin with tho revenue side of the iwcount, Avith an intelligent 
fleterminatioii of what revenues are properly local and Avliat 
imi>crial. Madnis, Qudh, and the North-West Provinces burden 
tlu‘ir cultivators with an impost upon the land that suffices 
to defray the Avhole cost of the civil administration and of 
tho purely local public works in each province, and fttill shews 
a large surplus every year. Why shcmld the Imperial Treasury 
claim that surplus ivs its own t Tt docs not belong to it ; it 
belongs to tho pmvinco in which it is raised. Mr. Strachey tolls 
us that the secret of setting our financial house in order is 
“shortly this, — ‘Don’t expend imperial revenues upon local 
“objects, but giv^e the local Government a discretionary [K)wer 
“ to raise their own funds for purely local purposes.' ” But 
the preA’ious question ai*i.ses, Avhat are imperial i*o venues ? 
If we are to iissiimo that the existing revenues of Ma<lras are 
imperial and to bo aj)propriated by the Imperial Government, 
while we leave Miulnis to siiuli supplemental resourex's as it 
may be able to command for the construction of the public 
Avorks which it rwpiires, avo nux-k its demand for independence. 
We take the rev^euues, and get rid of all ijiq)ortunities for their 
restitution. Surely, Ave must see that decentralization of this 
oi-der would simply inflict further wrong upon the local 
Gov^ernmontB. The principle which should guide us is obAdous. 
To meet the imperial charges of the army, debt, home treasury, 
Ac., tho Imperial Government should receive in the first place, 
the pr^*^® ^ ^ weight upon tho 

whole country, such as customs’ duties, salt, stan}ps, opium, the 
post office, &c. The land revenue which falls with unequal 
weight upon the provinces, must plainly be held to be a local tu, 
also the abkaree, and all other taxes, the weight of which is not 
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It is clear at a glance from ihis tjible that .Madras, the ^»ort.h- 
Wost Provinces, and Oudh are overtveighted. The expen- 
diture upon jaihlic NVf>rks in lloinbay has been abnormally high 
(£9,600,000 in eight years), and tie* result is a deficit there, justly 
chargeable, liowoNei', against the future increineiit of its land 
revenue, llomh.ay should hi.* allowc'd to spend what it i)lcases 
upon its laud, hut should not be alloNved to look to the Imi)erial 
Treasury for tho funds. The North-West Provinces, Madras, 
and Oiidh are at present being iiiado tho mileh-cow” of the 
Imperial Treasury. These figures will conn*, we believe, U]>on all 
as a surprise, our fiu iuco being a chaos, full of darkness and in- 
justioo^ bub haiipdy ever struggling into light and order, ' 


THE STANDAUD OF LIVING. 

TAXATION. 

Wb have been attempting in th j last two or throe numbers 
of the Statistical Eeporier to give somo general idea of the 


standard of ll\iug among the people of India. Upon the whole, 
the jail di -taricsof tlie provinces are perhaps a somewhat 
favov.ihle ]ii«'iu‘e of the ordinary stylo of living in tho country, 
and if we add 111 -leto tlie .simple luxuries of tobacco, pau-sop» 
aree, and hwecl uieats, we exhaust tho table of the Hindoo. 

“ The food of the common people,*’ eayg Mountstuart Elphim 
stone, “Ix/lh ill Die country and in towns, is unleavened bread 
with boiled Acgetabks, clarified butter or oil, and spices. 
Smoking i«»bac(o is almost tho only luxury. Some few smoke 
inioxieaiing dj’iig: - ; and tho loAve.st castes alone, and even they 
rui-ely, get (hunk with spirit.s. Diunkonness isVonfincd to damp 
countric.s, Mich as Bengal, the ( 'oucRus, and some parts of the 
south of India. It inen-a.ses in our territories, where spirits are 
taxed ; hut i.s so little of a natural propensity, that the absolute 
j jirohibition of sjiiiit.s, wldeli exists in most Native states, is 
I Millicieiit to k( ep it down. Oiiiiim, which is used to great excess 
! in the we.st (jf llindoost.in, is peculiar to tho Rajpoots, and does 
not jidi'ct Ihe lower classes. All but the i)Oorcst jKJOple chew 
j betel (a pungiuit .-ivomatic leaf) with the hard iiut of areoa, mixed 
I w'iih a sort of lime made from shells and with various spices, 

' aeeovdiiig to ilie ]^t•r^nn^^ nieans. Some kinds of fruit are cheap 
i and I onimon. 'flic upjicr e las, sixs, ;il least the Bralnniu 2^art of 
' them, h.ivr \ciy little j'lore v.iriety ; it consists in th(3 greater 
I Jiniiiber of Kinds ol‘ vegetables and s[)iees, and tlie cookery; 

! as^afetid.i is a ravounli* iiejivdieiit, us giving to .some of their 
I rielier di.shes .'-oiiietlnir', of I lie tl.ivour of llesli. Tlic caution 
; e.scd .•MAiinsI eahiigoiit ofdislie-. or on (■‘arjiets defiled by other 
! eiedes giNcsri- lo ..ome eiirinus custom. At a gfreat Brahmin 
dinnei*, x\ here IweiitN ortliirly dilK rent dishes and condiments 
mv pi. iced l)cfon‘ eaeli indivnhial, all are served in vessels made 
o'" le.aves sewi d toge ther, d'hese are jilueeil on the bare floor, 
A\liieh,as ji .siihstitutr Jhr a table cloth, is d(*coral(^d for a certain 
di.st.ine(3 in IVoiii of tli.> guests with ji.itioj'iis of flowTi'S, iS:c., very 
jirettily Itiid out in lj\ i ly-coloiired soi ts of sand spread through 
frames in winch tlic patlcni'. aix' eul, aii<l swe^it aw\ay after the 
dinner, 'riiu inti rioj* easte.^ of Hindoos cut meat, and care le,ss 
about their vessels; metal, especially, ciiii always be 2)urificd by 
.seouiing. I n all cIjinsos, liowevei*, tlie differciicu of caste 'leads 
to a want of soeiabilil \ . A soldier, or any one awxay from his 
family, eof»ks Ids solitary meal for himself, jind fimsliep it with- 
out a eoinpanion, or any of llie pleasures of the table, but those 
deiived from taking Ihe necessary .supply of food. All cat with 
their fing(‘rs, and .si rujnilouslv was hi fore and after meals.” 

()ne of the most (;m’ious delusions of our time I.s the notion 
ihat a people whose tjiste.s are so simple, and yet so much in 
m*eoi’danee Nvilh tho climate, sJiould over bo succes.sfully taxed 
I hrough ^tlio ( kistom liouso. Tlio bojio of such succoBS is ftbe- 
ifshed in ibi'gotfuJiioss of tho fact tliat no tax eA’er draws well 
until it loaches the ma.sscs. ^I'lie Buecess of indirect taxation 
at homo arises from the fact that t hrough the Custom House 
lic.s the highway of half a dozen i^roducts of foreign industry, 
consumed by every man, woman, and child in the country. In 
India, tho people grow literally everji-hingr which they require 
at their own door. In England we get a very largo revenue from 
a very .small duty upon tea, becau.so every one uses tea ; from 
sugar because every one iise.s sugar ; and from coffee, because 
eveiy one uses coffee, and because tea, sugar, and coffee are all 
products of foreign industry that must pa.ss the Custom House. 
A glance at tho following table, showing tho consumption per 
head of jioimlation in the United Kingdom of a few articles of 
foreign i)roduce,may help to fasten on the mind of the reader the 
coiiA’iction Ave have .so long striven to spread in this country j— 

Amiv.al Consumption of foreign Prod/uce, United Kingdom 1870* 

Sugar and Mollasses 61-06 lbs. per head of population* 


Tea i 3*84 „ „ m 

Coffee 1.01 „ ), $t 

Cocoa 0.23 „ ,, ii 

Tobacco 1-.S7 „ n M 

Tallow 6*72 „ „ •» 

Hioo 6*48 „ tP 

09'66 lbs« per hood 

Wines 1869. gallOBi per bead 


Spirits n homo and fbrelgn 0*98 m )i 
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With every mau, womau, and child in the kingdom thus oon- 
suming 70 Ihe. of foreign produce )»er annum, and nine bottles 
(li gallonX of wines and spiritS| wlmt wonder that the rusCom 
House yields a revenue ! 

Few persons have any adequate idea of the quantity of foreign 
produce consumed by even the poorest in England. A wealthy 
fiimily, keeping 17- indoor servants, carehilly manageil, and speu- 
Hhug £6,000 a year, ¥7ill consume every year we are told, — 


Tm .... 
Coffee . 
.Sugar 
Wine . 
Beer.... 
Spirits. 


. 290 lbs., or 11 lbs. per head. 

180 8t II II 

• 9|061 „ 08 II II 

. 160 gal. 8 gallons 

.2,2C0 106 

• ®1 II M 


{The consumption of the manual labour class throughout the 
country, was made the subject of exact enquiry by Mr. Baxter 
about two years ago. He found that the average consumption 
of fifteen families of journeymen printers in Westminister, each 
&mily consisting of 4^ persons, was as follows : — 


Tea 

Coffee .. 
Sngar .. 
Toba9co 
Beer . . 
Spirit .. 


21 lbs. per year. 


21 

161 

61 

105 


I* )f 

II j> 


II 11 


gallons per year 


II 


The average income of these families .amounted to .about £92 
a year, of which the rental absorbed £25^ and there was still this 
enormous consumptimi of foreign produce. The average con- 
sumption of six families in still poorer circumsiaucos, living in 
the east of London, and earning an average income of i;53 10s. 
per year, was, — 


Tea 

19 

lbs. 

per year 

Coffee 

64 

II 

II 

Sugar 

147 

II 

i» 

Tobacco 

6J 

II 

II 

Beer 

36 

gal. 

per year. 

Spirits 

1 

ti 

It 


The rental in this ca.sti absorbed iio.arly £14 of the income. 
The consumption of the same class of workmen in the country 
towns of Englaml was consiilerably higher, the amount saved in 
rentallboing spent in food. Thus the consumption of a Shoftield 
workman’s family earning £62 a year, hut paying only £8 
rental, was, — 


Tea 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

V Beei 


... '821 lb., per year. 
* • • 30 I, „ 

.. 182 „ 

... 141 II 

... 160 gal. „ 


The consumption of the agricultural chxsses in tho same 
neighbourhood, but earning lower wages, told still the same 
story.: — • 


Earnings Fathnr 

Mother 

Children 


£39-0.0 
3-12-0 
6 - 8-0 

£ 48-0-0 


Eopmditv/re Bent and Bates 


£ 4-11-6 


Cons aniption.. . .Tea • ... 

Coffee ... 
Bogar ... 
Tobaoco 
Beer ... 


19 Ibfl. per year. 
13,1, 

69 I, ,, 

6 ,1 II 

68 gal. „ 


Tho consumption of the very poorest doss of agricultural 
laborers in tho country, the farm laborers of Devonshire, where 
families of 6 and 6 persons are earning less than £29 a year 
(25 Bs. a month) and paying £3-10 a year for rent, was still as 
follows : — 


Tea, 6t lbs. a year per family of 6 persons. 

Coffee i » n >> 

Sugar 8^ ,i n n 

Tohaooo 2^ „ „ „ 


We pause for a moment to express our indignation at the 
disclosure this table makes. No one will allege that the stand- 
ard of living of the average workman in the towns of Eng- 
land is above the requirements of the climate, while it is 
plainly luxury itself compared with the starvation standard 
of the agricultural poor. And yet we have men in India whose 
one aim seems to be to introduce the landlord system with 
its attendant curses into India^ aslihe height of their stateman. 


ship and ambition. Now we have adduced these figures to givff 
nerve to the conviction so im])etrfhotly grasped in this country,, 
that taxes ore really productive only when they reach tho 
masses, only when th^- reiich evoryb<xl}'. We have not 
tho smallest doubt of the possibility of raising a very 
considerable revenue in India fVom dived taxes faUiiig upon 
everybody, like the capitation tax of Buripah. What wo have 
ever doubtod and denied is the possibility of our raising a large 
revenue in India from indirect taxation, unless we tax the ne- 
cessaries of life gprown in the country itself ; for the simple reason 
that tho tastes of the |>eoplo and tho traditional standard of living 
amongst them are so oxcoodiugly simple. 

OUR EXCISE.— IT. 


It is impossible to follow u]) tho suggestions which wera raised 
in tho Indian Economist for January regarding the possible state 
of our Excise Revenue in India without collecting and sifting all 
kinds of details known and understood only by exiierts and local 
officials. Figures are only symptoms which may easily mislead ; 
they may indicate wide difterences of result ; but tho causes can 
only 1)6 ascertained positively by a much more comprehensive 
analysis than eau bo effected by mere comparison of returns. 
However, if any official iierstjiiage think.s tho matter worth look- 
ing into, we can propose one or two rules for his general guidance. 
IlLs object is supposed to he to satisfy himself that tho revenue 
froiii intoxicating spirits and drugs in India is not diminished, 
or at least kept from rising os it might, hy smuggling on a coiisi- 
dorahle scale. And ho may i;onfine his mvestigatioiiN in those 
provinces in which the Central Distillery iSystem is used ; since, 
whore distillation is in the hands of tho monopolist farmers, they 
themselves may ho relied upon to )>ut down interlopers ; on tho 
other hand, where the State has broken up all monopolies of dis- 
tillation, and has merely insisted that all stills must ho worked 
under Goveniment inspection, in order that the still-head duty 
per gallon may ho duly realized— there it is obvious that tho State 
has undertaken, as the first condition of a «iicceH.sl*ul excise 
revenue, to put down and utterly extinguish eonirahaml distil- 
leries. If this condition be not rigidly fulfilled, tho system has 
failed ; and even a non-official can i)erceivo at a glance that tho 
task is very difficult. The raw material for brewing li<pior 
grows wild over half of India; tho only nnvehinery needful 
is a pij^n and a bamboo ; the jungles afftird at once 
fuel, material, and concealment ; and tho police have been known 
to ho conveniently blind. Moreover, even when the distilloiy is 
actually carried on within tho Government enclosure, the dan- 
ger is hardly less. Tho officer who measures quantity, tests 
quality, and levies tho duty, is an ill -paid native dork, who is 
exposed to severe temptations, for he can cheat tho (jlo\^rnment 
both as to tho quantity and quality of tho litpior passed out, and 
can levy the diflbrential duty for his own privy purse, with- 
out tho possibility of being detected save by treacherous 
espionage. Wo l)olieve that recent close scrutiny into the nianago- 
ment of the Salt duty as taken at the pans in Bombay, has 
produced a violent i)re8iiniption that very large quantities of 
salt pass out free ; yet the Salt Customs establisliment is much 
stronger in every sense than tho ordinary staff of an Excise 
Department. 

Thus stand the probabilities of the case. They must 
be taken for what they may bo worth in various parts 
of India ; but they seem to present imma fade ground for 
disquietude, wherever the Central Distillery System has not 
been rigidly supervised. Of course, wo cannot tell whether 
rigid supervision is or is not universal ; but tho mere examina- 
tion of returns, if they could be compared throughout India, 
might lead one a little fbrthor. Suppose, for mstance, we could 
obtain from each province and government under the Central 
Distillery System, a statement giving the number of shops 
licensed to sell liquor, and giving also the number of gallons of 
liquor passed out (duty paid) from the stills,— we should then see 
what rates the number of shops bear in different parts of 
India to the number of gallons— that iS| what quantity of liquor 
each shop draws from the taxed stiU. If some shops drew an 
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fucae«iliiig]y small quantity, this would be Buggeetive, for the 
dcudor nuiBt seU a certain quantity, or the trade would not keep 
him. And if theee returns could bo taken for a term of, aay five 
years, wo should be able to determine the very imiKirtant question 
whether the number of retail shops is increasing or decreasing 
in duo ratio with the variations in quantity of liquor distilled. 
All the retail shops <are supposed, bo it remembered, to deal 
with the taxed stills, 4nd with no other. If, therefore, in any 
province the number of retail shops has increased, while the 
quantity of liquor ^Missed from stills is the same, this is odd, but 
not very remarkable, for cornijotition may have come into play ; 
but if the retail trade in liquor is found, by the gradual multi- 
plication of shops, to 1)0 flourishing handsomely, wdille tho out- 
flow from tlio taxed stills remains sluggish, then wo may begin 
toaniflvory suspiciously about the neigh I )oiiring jungles and hole- 
iiud-eoriior suburbs. And as soon ua the stilUhoad iKpior l)ogina 
actually to decrease in quantity passed out, while the retailers 
are driving a thriving and spreading trailo — if such aco.ncidouce 
be ever disclosed by any statistical com j)arison— then we may 
fairly and reASonably adopt tho conclusion that tho smugglur has 
l>eon bx) much for tho virtno or the vigilance of the excise man. 
We have recently obHcrvod in tho Imllati Mirror an article uix>n 
** AbkarcA Administration,” which hringH up again very heavily 
against the English GoveriiTnent the old charge of encouraging 
liquor distdlory for the sake f>f increasing the revenue derived from 
it. Upon tliis matter our present article d'n*^ not touch, for the 
only point now at issue is whether the Farming Sys'orn (when 
projxjrly managed) encourages drinking more tliaii the Central 
Distillery System ; or whether it merely raised more revenue 
from the same conBurajitioii. AVo liavo said that if tho Central 
Distihery SysUim can ha jiroved to have c-hoekod inteinjM3rance, 
the loss of revoiiuo is a gain to the commonwealth. However, we 
observe that tho hulian Mirror declares that tho number of 
““ shops fur the sale of intoxicative liquor and drugs hiis, we he* 

h’cvrt, more than quadrupled in most of tho large villages and 
4* during the last 20 years, at the low.est estimate,” If this Ije 
true, then no condemnation can be U»o strong for such sharachil 
maladministration. But may we venture to ask our contem- 
porary fw»r statistics ? It is easy, moreover, to roiioat the cry that 
no drinking went on under Nat ive nile ; but tho only persons 
who can now say what did go on in provinces which wo now 
hold, ore those who have carefully examined the old revenue 
accounts of our predecosfpors, and who know whata vast Wount 
of contraband distillation prevailed under their loose and 
unmethodical administrations. We should be glad to see tho 
Indnan Mirror return to tho subject, and deal with it more pre- 
cisely. 

PRODlfCE OF THE LAND IN N. W. PROVINCES. 

To the Editor of the •* Indian EcommiatJ* 

Sir, — I acknowledge the courtesy and ability of yo\u* criticism 
on my estimate of tho agricultural produce of the N. AV. P., but 
1 will not trespass on your space by going largely over the 
«ame ground agaitL I will only say that I did not intend to 
draw such a ** hard and fast*’ line as you represent. I accepted 
u rate of 25 seers per nipee, although I asserted that 30 seers 
was a more accurate rate to assume as the 2 )rice which agricul- 
tuiists get for their produce, for this, and not the average market 
price, is the true point to be considered. The cultivator sells his 
produce in December and in May, and sella it always at a rate a 
little below the market rate for that produce at that time, the 
market rate itself being lower at that time than at any other 
month in the year. That jowarM sells much higher in May, and 
tiarlej in October, is no good to the cultivator but pure loss : 
the increase goes to the bunnia as interest on the capital em- 
barked in his trade. At 30 seeTs gross consumption, by my 
redkoningi amounts only to 26 millions sterling ; I added on 4 
milUoBB to cover the margin neoeasaiy for the items you mention, 
t^esoxall Inxuiissef tho agriodlturists^ and the higher style of 
living in towns; 1 Tou oonfttmt me with an esthnate iriiieh giVel 
Es. O-S-3 a dayt g/i the oost of a man’s isuhsistenoa To this 


I reply that in every English household in the N. W. Uiere are 
several slants receiving only Bs. 4 or Bs. 4-8 a month, or 
Bs. 0-2-2 to Bs. 0-2-6 a day. Yet on this I have frequently 
known a family of 5 and 6 mouths to be fed and clothed*. Such 
people are, of coiuee, far worse off than a cultivator who con- 
sumes the produce of his own land, and so far is not affected by a 
rise in the market. 

But tho principal point that you insist on is the value of fodder, 
(jowar stalk, chaff, oil -cake, and cotton seed,} which you estimate 
much more highly than I did, putting it, one the strength of 
some Sindhaiia returns which I have not seen or have forgotten, 
at half tho value of the grain. Now here you will notice that 
I wtis careful to speak of the selling value of foddef, 
meaning thereby not the market value, but the quantity for 
which I suppose that a market exists. The distinction I wish 
to draw is this : Fodder is not, and from its weight cannot be, 
carried far, nor is thei’e much more produced thtui is required for 
home coii.su mption. The demand of the large central towns is 
supplied by the neighbouring villages from their surplus produc- 
tion. But suppose that over a large tract the system of cattle- 
feeding was Hiuldeuly changed, that stall-feeding was given up, 
and more land placed undei* pasturage, and that all the fodder 
was suddenly tlirown on tlie market, what w^ould be tho result ? 
There would be no sale for it, and the 2 »rice would fall to nothing. 
Under the present economic condition of the country, there is a 
demand only for a very moderate supply, that supply being the 
surplus above homo consumption. If a hundredth i>art of the 
fodder produced is sold, and if much more than that could not bo 
sold at all, it is idle to take the market price as tho ruling rate, 
ami, multiplying it by a hundred, to say that is tho “value of the 
fodder.” As a matter of fact, tho “ selling value” is the price 
fetched by the surplus only — tho price of the small quantity that 
is not required for con8umi)tion at homo, and for wliich alone a 
demand exists. 

But whether this be so or not, I wish to point out bow little 
any concession on thi.s score assists tho m^in line of your 
argument as to the relation between produce and landitax. 
If the discussion is to be conducted only in the dry light of a 
philosophical en([uiry, and to turn merely on the purchasing 
value of agricultural produce, I will agree (for the sake of tho 
argument) that a higher value ought to be placed on foddei*. 
But when you try to effect a junction between this branch lino 
and your main argument as to what the assessment ought to 
be, I must assert that your argument is, to a certain extent, 
sell-destructive. The higher you raise the rate of consumption, 
tho less imirgin you leave for taxation, since it is obvious that 
whatever be tho quantity that the agriculturist with all hTs 
ftiigality, nocoBsarily consumes, that minimum must be deduct- 
ed from hi.s income in a financial point of view, and only the 
balance remains as a fund out of which rent can be paid. From 
this point of view, I think you mujt concede the truth of my 
statement about fodder. Of course if the fodder is used, as you 
say it is in Nimar to support cattle bred foi sale, that is not 
homo consumption in my sense, and the fodder goes as fairly 
into tho fund for taxation as if it was sold direct. But in the 
North-AVest the conditions are different: not only is there no 
breeding of cattle for sale, except in a few peculiar tracts, but, 
of the plough-cattle who are required to raise the produce we 
are discuBsiug, not more than half (if so much) are home-bred, 
the rest are purchased from Bundlekhund Central India* 
This fodder, then, supplies nothing to the tax-fund ; it only goes 
to support the human and animal mechanisms by the exertiops 
of which the existence of a tax-fimd at is created and made 
possible. . In order to ascertain what this tax-fond is, we 
deduct the necessary .minimum consumption of agrtoiilturisis 
whom I take at i of the total population from' the "gro«i pro- 
duoe. I add to the consumption it miUioh ' sterling (in 
Hume’s calculation put it at 8 annas per head) pid^lbr soB^ Wd 
half a million as the price of half the j^lodgh^oattte, (awluming 
the total number to b(s 00)000 paic4 "at 6 annas' per plciu^ 
average value BupCeelO {tor jp^ (duM^on of todrkipg''!l{fo 10 
yeai4.) This,tttoii, i(y^hi^tlto^oi^i^^ 
on your own 
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Onm nrodm mBimam om^ption 

JoodorSOi&niiottf 60mniioii«. 45mUUonB. 

Seed Corn ... ... JO * „ 10 ,, 

Olotbiog ... 6 4f| M 

IV>ddee end Oevden ••• •.• 8 ••• »» 

BiEpopte ... II* 8 r» ••• »» 

8 eft .•• ••• ••• *.« 0 

Blongh^cefttle 0 j, I »» 

88 m 

nwrpluB 84( millions, so thet if the trae theoretic rack-rent 
were taken, if^every cultivator paid in rent every penny that 
the produce over and above what is necessary to keep him 
alive, the gross rental of the province would be ^ millions, and 
the land-tax, which is half the rental, would amount to 12 mil- 
Kons. The possible maximum, on your assumption, is therefore 
nearly three times the present assessment, or 21 times what it 
will probably be when the re-settlement is completed ; but far 
less than you have yourself calculated a fair knd full assess- 
ment to b^. But now turn to my estimate. I put the total 
produce at 47 millions, reckoning export at 10 millions, but 
this dgnre, which I assumed with the greatest hesitation, was 
meant as an approximation to the full market value of the 
manufactured exports, which ai*e chiefly indigo and sugar. It 
is obivious, however, that the value to the agriculturist is very 
much less. A great portion of the price is due to the manufac- 
turing labor and capital expended on it. Indigo, for instance, 
which afl plant is worth 40 Bupocs to the cultivator, sells 
for 320 Bupees in its manufactured state, and 1 shall probably 
be well within the mark if I put these exports as worth in the 
market double the value of the raw produce to the cultivator, 
qttaod hoc, they may l)e taken at 5 millions. I confess 
that this is more a guess than an estimate, but I offer it only oa 
the best I con form : — 

Value of OroflH nru. Home cousumption of 
duoe to the oiiltl- the cultl valor 


vator. 

Food of 80 millions 30 millions 221 millions. 

Seed corn 3 „ 3 „ 

Clothing 2 ,, li „ 

Fodder 2 ,, 0 „ 

''Export 6 „ 0 „ 


Sait and Floagh bullocks ... 0 ,, 2 „ 

42 , 29 

The surplus here,L. e. the rack-rent, is 13 millions. The full 
land-tax, if no cultivating or intermediate rights intercepted any 
portion of the rent-fund, would he six and a half millions. As 
I have said before, the full account, when completed, would pro- 
bably be five millions if no part of the province were i)onnanently 
settled, and three millions, by* my calculation of the^jrack-reut, 
are intercepted by cultivators who enjoy a beneficial interest in the 
land. The actual rent-roll of the North-West Provinces is ten 
millions sterling, of which the Government share at i»re.sent is 
four and will soon bo four and a half millions. If all our districts 
were liable to re-settlement, it would bo five millions, and the 
actual and theoretical land-tax would agree together. 

There is another way of testing your conclusion which I have 
not left room for myself at the cloSe of this long letter to do 
justice to. We in this province are not unfortunately without 
records of assessments which have crushed out the life of the 
people, destroyed the heritage of races, imperilled the safety of 
the State, and broken down in the end. These records stand as 
beacons to our mttlernent officers to warn them ofi the shoals 
they should avoid.- It is possible, of course, — nay, it is 
natural — to fall into the opposite extreme ; but though you 
have shown that Charybdis is dangerous, it is not the less true 
that Bcylla is fatal. If> then, I can shew that an assessment 
framed on your principles would be more crushing and more 
ruinous than an assessment famous for its severity, and which was 
found to be impracticably high, I shall have ur|pad a strong 
rebutter ogainstthecharge you bring against settlement officers. 

/ l^haVPlying on my table^in the December number of the 
Bepdrkf, Mr. MoOonagheg*s excellent report on 
p^;gi|^aikali TiubN>r in the Mynpooree distrlotk Tl|iiii .pergunnab 
om of ^ beitoitttM wtlj«neiit offlosn 

6'f 


of those days, Mr SdmonsUme, alterwards Lieutenant Ctownor 
of the N. W. I^vinces He fixed on it au assessment of Rnpees 
96,177. In ten years, this assessment had utterly broken down> 
a third of the land had changed hands, the revenue oould not 
he collected, and in 1845 it had to be reduced by 84 per oent to 
Bupees 74,980. Now by your calculation 84 millons of acres 
produce. 98 millions sterling, or £3 5/6 per acre, and you maintain 
that in the good old times half or a third of this wag actually 
taken, and that now even a mistaken l^Ay ought not to reduce 
the land-tax below a sixth. In 1840 there were in this perg^. 
nah 36,838 acres of cultivated land, whose produce at £ 3-5-6 per 
acre was 14,12,140 Bu^Tees. Your minimum assessment on this 
would be Bupees 2,35,456. Grant that that produce has doubled 
in value since 1840 (which is an extravagant admission), still 
the gross value was then Bupees 7,06,070, one-sixth of which 
would bo Rupees 1,17,680 or larger by Rupees 21,503, or nearly 
20 per cent more than an assessment that signally broke down. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

C. A. Elliott. 

The same gentleman writes to us in another letter — 

•''As to Nimar, you say nothing of tmurea. If our assesHinent 
“ was a rent, you would be unanswerable, but it is a tax ou rent, 

and as such we can^t raise the rent, or touch it, or take moro 
“ than half of it, be it ever so low.” 

/ 

It is necessary to remind the ^Titer tliat that which seems to 
him so natural, the commutation of the State claim to rental 
into a moro tax upon the rental, is one of the ohief subjects of 
our CO mplaint. Under the ascendency of the scliool that has Injen 
incessantly tampering with the land revenue these years, our 
settlement officers have been instructed in the North-West 
Provi nces to abandon half the rental (nett assets they call it) 
to the so-called proprietor, whereas under the lost settlement 
his appointed share was but one-third. In the Central Provinoes, 
there was no proprietor-class at all, but Sir Richard Temple, 
equal to the occasion, has been allowed deliberately to ormte a 
class to share the rental with the State. Without entering ui)on 
the vexed question of the existence of proprietary rights in the 
North-West under Native rule, we are willing to accept it os a 
fact that such rights did exist, and that they were proi)erly 
recognized by allowing their owners to appropriate a third of the 
rental, or nett assets, in assertion of those rights. Nothing is 
more 'certain at the same time than that this concession created 
a settled proprietorshi}) in land, unknown in the country under 
the exigencies and irregularities of Native nilo. 

A most generous and considerate treatment of these most 
doubtful rights had been shown, and if any change whatever 
were to be made with regard to them, every teacher of economic 
science will affirm, os with one voice, that the interest of the 
commonwealth pointed either to the reduction of their amount, 
or to their redemption by the State. But in some way or other 
the world knows not now, some one or other, the world knows 
not who, has taken it upon himself in the last few 
years to lay it down as a rule of all re-assessments that the 
State claim should be again lowered, and that instead of one- 
third assets these so-called proprietors should be allotted one-half 
the rental. The (;^'*tlement officer is simply carrying out his 
instructions.. It is a school of statesmen in Calcutta who are 
responsible ^ the change; a change, as wo have said, 
in the teeth if the direction in which the State should have 
moved, u| all economic authoritios agree. The same school 
having their fling in the Central Provinces, have there created 
a proprietary 9I as for the very purpose of conferring upon them 
one-half the S\ rights. Our correspondent oomplaina that we 
« say nothing^ of tenures” in Nimar. Why our columns were 
filled, we thought, with the Molgoozar, at the risk of sickening 
our readers with the name. 

We say “ nothing of tenures ” — why ! We simply refuse to re- 
oognise them ! We demand their abolition ; we say that 
their creation is an outrage, and that the men who have assumed 
a right of aiiftn^^ting one-half t^Stjjkte rights in the soil, should 
see their work reversed before their eyes. A more daring igvo- 
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lution WfUj never mode than that which Sir Richard Temple hae 
e/factod in these Central Provincen, in transferring the State 
claim to the rental of the land to the malgoozar. We are only 
u]K)n the threshold of this Malgoozar question, and we shall 
have to burden our columns with it many days to come. We 
take np the first Settlement Report of these Pro\*ince8 that 
comes to hand. It happens tci be the Cliindwaree report, and 
hero is what the Commtssiouer himself tells us about its tenures : 
** Prom the time of the filahratta rule, the laud has always been 
*‘hold on whnt may be called Zoinindaree tenure. Every 
** village had its Patel, who paid the revenue to Government, 
drawing the rents from the cultivators. The romunoration 
“ of the Patel was, Jis is stated, about 15 i)er cent, on the rental. 
“ The amount assessed ou the village was made known to him ; he, 
** again, distributed this amount among tho various cultivators. 
** As is shown by Mr. Ramsay, 'neither the Patel 7wr the culti^ 
** vatore had any Jlc4id and indefeanhle rights in the. soil. The 
whole ol* the land belonged to the Oovermnent absolutuly ; and, 
^‘ifa Patel refused to accept the terms olfored him, or a culti- 
“vatortopay bis quota of the assessment, the former would 
“ have lieun ousted from the Patelsliip, and the latter fr(»m his 
holding. The present settlement has been made with the 
Malg<M)zar8 (Patels) to 'trhom firoprietanj rights over their villages 
** have heen conceded. ’ And so, instead of the traditional 15% 
u|H)n Governmont collections, these mushroom ]n*(»prit!tors are 
allowed and encouraged to screw whatever l.lioy can get out of the 
cultivat<jr, whilo their own contribution to the State is fixed at a 
few annas per aero for 30 years to come.* The course is so 
monstrous, so scandalous, so fraught with ruin in the future, that 
we are iimiizcd that the whole Pres^ of India lijus not long since 
forced its reversal iqum the State. AVe jirotest with our whole 
might against the nuuleni pniceeding in the Nortli-AVest of 
conferring half tho rental up<ui men wlio were but doubtfully 
entitled to a third, and in the Central r*rovinccs of conferring 
the entire rental — for that is what it comes to — ujkui a class that 
had no claim even to a fraction of it, but from time immemorial 
had received merely 15 per cent, for collecting the Govern merit 
assessment. 

Were this revolution one socially or economically desirable 
wc oordd understand its having been sanctioneil, but it simply 
means social convulsion and economic ruin to the produces. 
Who shall ari,so to reverse the wrong ? And when do our con- 
tempororios moan to look into it? 


We have I’eplied not without some pardonable but uninten- 
tional warmth to our eorrespoiulenPs Btateinent, that we say no- 
thing about tenures.” We protest to Mr. Elliott — who is in a very 
influential ixrsition, a position which no one, moreover, in the 
country is more qualifled to fill — that this modern practice in 
the North- AVost of raising the so-cullcd proprietor’s .share in the 
rental from one-third to one-half the assets, to the loss and 
damage of the State, is an injustice and a wrong. Mr. Elliott 
himself tells us in his interesting letter, that tho actual 
rent-roll of tho Provinces is .€10,()<K>,000 sterling a year. Well, 
weshould be well content with £10,000,00(1 sterling as the issue 
of all our criticism ; and we know very well that under native 
rule a very mild percentage of this sum would have been ac- 
cortled to private proprietary rights. Where our native pre- 
decessors would have taken £l()/XX),(KX) sterling, less a mild 
percentage for collection or for doubtful proprietary rights, 
wo, it is allowed, have been taking only £4,000,(X)0. It will soon 
lie a four and half millions however; and if aH the districts 
were liable to re-settlement, would be five millions. Four mil- 
lions and half, then, ore all we are to expect from the land of 
the North-West Provinces for 30 years to cotae, where our pre- 
docsessors would have been taking ten. So that in the face of our 
enormous expenditure upon irrigation and railways in the Pro- 
vinces, past and prospective, the rent receivable by the State 
in the year 1900 is to be about what it was in 1840. So great a 
revolution in the oondition of the people has taken place already, 
while uu aio but half way thtough the period, as to be 
without pa^e3,and the gross produce of the land upon the 
most moderate oomputatioh has risen 40per oentin value : still 


the assessment cannot be raised. We put the case thus, because 
in the absence of exact statistics, it is in this wej mUj that we 
can demonsUute the fact we are insisting upon, thatthe Istid is 
under-assessed. It is only right to add that our oorrt$piOndent 
does not conceal that he does some injustice to his own oonvi- 
tions by his letter. There is no violation of confidence in our 
saying that he tells us in private communication d that our 
strictures wore really needed, and that our settlement officers 
wore undoubtodly drifting into under-assessment from the fear 
that higher ones would breeds down. 

It would be easy for us to go through the letter step 
by step and reply to it, but in the absence of statistics 
that are reliable it would serve no good purpose, and 
wc have no desire for a mere argumentative victory an;g 
moro than Mr. Elliott. His letters are very valuable 
and welcome, and we rejoice to know that he, at all events, 
is alive to tho wisdom and" necessity of our resisting the fhrther 
efforts of a scJiool who, by their tampering with tho revenue, 
have brought upon us all our present embarrassments. To 
check this evil is all we write for. 

AVhat Mr. Elliott says concerning the fund from which tho rent 
comes is of course true ; but it d()es not help us in this contro- 
versy. The fund will vary in amount according to the value 
of the harviist, and it is this question of valve that is in dispute. 
AVe are satisfied that Mr. Elliott’s estimate is too low, and tho 
tax-fiiml from which the rent comes considerably higher than 
lni supposes. The harvest consists in the main of food for man 
and foddei* for boast, and we believe that his estimates of both 
are too low, but in the absence of oxaqt infonnation we can only 
fall back iqjon sucb general demonstrations as we have given 
above. 

Before leaving this subject of produce however, and the 
consumption of food by the people, we may observe that Mr. 
Elliott Hooms to have forgotten, and we had ourselves over- 
looked, his own elaborate account some years ago of the 
style of living, .and the value of fodder in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Ill bis Settlement Ko])ort of the Hoshungabad district, 
he tells \is (para 81) ” that the cultivator or laborer generally 
“ t;ats throe times a day, and that a seer of rice or wheat flour, 
” or one and a quarter seers of jo war, are reckoned the average 
“ food of a hard-working able-bodied man,” 

As a seor of flour is equivalent to 2J lbs. of grain, Mr. 
Elliott’s estimate of the average consumption of the Central 
Provinces coiToborate.s Captain Forsyth’s. Is the standard of 
living lower in the North- AVost than in Central India 1 In 
spite of tho finer phijsiguo of tho people, we are lialf disposed to 
believe that^’t must bo so. Upon the whole, we are disposed still t <4 
maintain that our estimate of the food-crop of the Provinces at 
2 lbs. per head i^r day, including therein the consumption by 
cattle, cannot l>e safely lowered. Mr. Elliott himself tells us in 
the Reixirt already quoted, that " the cultivator who owns four 
” bullocks has, on an average, two or three cows and a buffalo 
” also, and that the bullocks will get half a seer of ulai or teora 
” a day for two months.” Again (para 60) thlt " almost every 
“ cultivator has at least one buffalo, and many have more ; 

” large cultivators owning often eight or teu bufialoes. They 
” calve in July or August and remain in milk for six months ; 

” those that do not calve again next year, give milk for a whole 
” year. The bufialoes are very well fed, and as long as they 
** are in milk their owner will grudge them nothing* A seer oi 
** hinola and a seer of oil-cake or tdai are commonly given as a 
** daily ration, and in the cold weather the cultivator regularly 
** cuts a large basketful of leaves of the her tor his buffalo. In old 
** tvme$ he eold the ghee : now ihai He ie rich he eaie HP 

We suppose that this is a (air description of the fisrmeris 
management in the North-West as well as in these Provinces; 
and that there also, as the cultivator has become xiqh of late 
years, he himself consumas what fomaevly he sold. Surely, 
how^vor, we must include soch foddei^ iA our eatiiiiate of the 
pro^oe of the land. Under the undue dominsim of each 
as fffe express^ in his letter Mr* EHijOtt esdnidsd fMm 'Us ae- 
the pimluee inMoehtthgidfttd 

Meoicsand cotton eeed^ on thegreuiid that they were ell bmu 
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9k matter oonnecied with the mineral rosooroeftof Soutli- 
India, ae we aura very busy in a quiet wav exploring eevei^ 
4iatrieta with the aseistanoe if the Soard. of Revenue and the 
eoUeotoni^ aBsistant collectors, and offloera of En g ineers 
^and l^partment of Public Works. The firat tUng that has 
dtriidc me is the great abundanOe of the metals, with sandstones, 
shales, and limestones ; next the enormous quantities of 
^ porcelain materiala, colored clays, and substances useful for 
potteiy. These we have been attempting to utilize for many 
years, and I hope that ere long we snail m able to disseminate 
a go^ deal of practical knowledge in the manufacture of good 
kinds of stoneware, glazed TOtUuy, building, draining, and 
ventilating materials, and artides suited for culinary, domestic, 
and sanitary pd^ses. The materials for making, glazing, and 
coloring these are to be found in almost every district in south- 
ern Inma, but the great want for utilizing them is the discovery 
of coal> and to this our attention has ^en directed for some 
> bight years past, and with better success than I at drst antici- 
pated. 

** Colonel Haig has found coal in extensivo beds on the Tal 
river and the Qodavery. Colonel Af^legath is boring for coal 
on the banks of the Kistna, and has come to very gocii indica- 
tions. Black limestone, grey shale (like iho pins oi our Scotch 
coal fields), sandstones with soft slates, and impressions of plants 
- very like those of the Burdwau and Talcheer coal strata. Mi*. 
Boswell has found better indications, 1 think, of the same coal 
field, further up the Kistna and in the Palnad, Guiitoor, and 
Hfitchpillj'^ talooks. The same beds appear to extend into the 
Gimtoor, Nellorc, and Cuddapah districts, where they are ac- 
companied by all the proper mineral aii<l metallic indications of 
coal, and now that attention is being <lrawu to the subject, the 
projjer fossils and sandstones are turning up not only in these 
tlistricts, but in sevei’iil others whtire we liad very little exjiocta- 
tiou of finding them. I will enumerate all these. I have; lieen getting 
minenils sent to the School of Arts for the last fifteen yeai's in 
very large*quKntities by carts, steamers, ships, the railway, and 
canals, often in twenty to tliirty tons at a time, and usually 
accompanied by a few baskets-full of the stones, clays, metals or 
minerals which occur in the immediate vicinity. This has 
given me opportunities for nscertaiiiiug a good deal about the mine- 
ral and metallic wealth of Southern India. I will tell you more 
about the metals hereafter, if yt>u and some of your friends, the I 
BUperinteii dents of divisions in the Mysore teiTitories, will 
kindly tfy to assist us, which they can easily do at a very trifling 
expense, through some of the native subordinates. The latter 
Bcem in general to be well acquainted with all the inctals of 
thejr districts, and they can soon collect samples of thorn with 
the assistance of a couple of coolies, a pickaxe, hammer, and 
iiiommatie. 

In this letter, however, 1 will keep to coal and its indications, 
telling you whei'e search ought to bo made, and in what districts, 
and amongst what strata . Now-a-daya it is universally admit- 
ted tliat coal is far more widely disseminated than was thought 
to be the case about thirty years ago, and that it is not confined 
to the true carl>oniferous strata, though it is always amongst 
them that-the thickest and richest seams occur, but almost 
invariably at great depths. I must chissify these suggestions 
under the three heads of the — 

^ 1. Geological indications of coal. ^ 

2. Mineralogical ditto, ^ 

3. Miner’s and coal-viewer's indications. 

" It is a melancholy fact that there are still great disputes 

between men of science and miners and mineralogists, about 
what are the best indications of coal. I will give you these 
concisely. The geological indications of the l^st qualities of 
cool, viz, the huthradte, or jetty coal, stone or ciinnes coal, and 
rich bituminous coal, are trap or basaltic rocks alternating with 
eaudstodes, soft or hard slates, shales, millstone grits, magnesian 
limes, or tuffacious limes, and white * and yellow ochrey clays. 
These strata usually rest upon gneiss mica schists, rolled 
pebbles of joaper, quartzite, and the debris of granite rocks or 
those of primitive formation ; and as soon as the older solid 
granites are reached, it is thought unnecessary to make fiirther 
search for coal. Amongst the slates, shales, and sandstones of 
the true coal formations, there are usually found vast depo- 
sits of vegetable remains ; plants resembling tree ferns, 
club mosses of a l^e size, and smaller plants of genera 
nearly all now extinct, though their representatives are 
still to be found in tropical climates. The shells and the 
crustacee which occur amongst the true coal formations also 
b^ng to genera and species a good many which are now ex- 
tinct. Besides the true coal farmations, there are others which 
bear oceJ beds, as the new red sandstone or tria deposits Just 
abote coal, the magnesian limestone or dolomites, a^ the lias 
ooUE^ cretaceous and tertiary defMits; hut the bedsofooal 
foaha lA theia although often very extensive^ are seldom so 
iUdt.:i»^of sneh good qualjty, as the first series whidb is most 
~ ' ‘sF«qBk>|M in* Eng^^ Sooidand» Ire^id) fend North, 

Amonoar' The otitorserias* as the trias^ oolitSd^-an^ <l^niitib 
coeifijf airi MtaAvriy- de|k^ in Ersiic^ Gsrinanjr;; AMiiec 
Huiigasy, of Boaeia, and^North Ammoa The^ 


indioatioDS whiob aooompany them are extensivs deposits of 
satidstoMH hones, or whetstones, soft grits, ch^ Uiaomam^ 
and sand with mmm and fossil trees on the surmoe, ueneBj^ 
moira allied to the dicotyledonous, or branching trees, now exist-i 
ing. The shdls ere both of fresh-water lacustrine or braoldilt 
water, and sea shells, often of a gigantic size, as amongst the 
oretaoeous and greensand formations, which often rest upon the 
lia^ oolite, dolomite, and new red-sandstone (cfl^ed oIm trias 
orjiirapio). , 

Now it is with this series that wo sfe most likely to find 
coal at first in Southern India, as thes^ deposits oofior in very 
extensive beds, and are often aooompamea by the remoms of 
gigantic animals. The tertiary and sedimentary deposits often 
contain coal, hut usually of an imperfect kind, as lignite and 
thin bods of bituminous shale. Tho geological indioationa of this 
class are chiefly soft sandstones, gravel, rolled pieces of quarts, 
and concretionary lime with foasil trees occasionally conveftM 
into stone in tho cciitro, and encrusted with a thin layer of black 
ligiiite which burns feebly. Tho mineralogical and metalliferous 
indications of coal are usually gneiss-pegmatite, or some sinatifi- 
od form of rocont graritu in fine crystals resting upon mica 
schists, slates, and quartzite, or upou the older granites in large 
crystals. These form the bod upon which coal denoaita rest, and 
it is sup|X)sed that thoy mark the lower limits or tho transition 
foimations which correspond with the period of the Noochion 
Deluge. Above the.so strata occur enormous dopoaita of aand- 
stoiie, mica slates, shales, fire clays, and strata coutaining salt, 
Buinhurets of the metals, lead, autimouy, copper, manganese-, 
and iron, Hulphatos of lime, barytes, &c., showing almost in con- 
testihly that salt-water coming into contact with molted rocks 
and metals, was one of tho great chemical agents which osaisted 
ill the production of coal deposits. 

** The miner’s or coal-viewer’s indications ore entirely dif- 
ferent from the above. Ho is guided in his search partly by the 
general features ami scenery of the country, with a few in- 
dications of a practically useful nature. These are tho result of 
a lc»ng series of investigations that are now reduced by practice 
into a working system which has probably lieon of more practi- 
cal value than the geological researches. Tho miner starts by 
saying that tho best deposits of coal arc usually in flat, level, 
ricdi alluvial countries, often with miles of black loamy cor- 
! boiuiceous soil on the surface, low undulating hills usually of 
sandstone alternating with ironstones, nodular lime, and tniok 
boils of clay, these usually rest uism grits, compact, slaty lime- 
stones, and band iron. If the slaty limestonoa are magneBiaii 
there will probably be no fossils, aa this substance is very 
ilcstmctivo both to animal and vegetable life. If band iron and 
flinty slates and shales alternate, the coal will probably be of fine 
quality, aiul in frequently rejKjatcil strata. If whetstones and 
magnesian limestones occur above tho coal, it will also be of 
good quality, but it may occur at great depths, os in Lancashire 
and about Newctvstle, where shafts have been sunk to 1,800 feet, 
but the coal at this depth is alw^ays of very fine quality. There 
arc a fyw other indications which the miner considers to bo 
almost invariably good, tus the occuireiioe of galena or eulphu- 
ret of lead, sulphurets of iron and copper, thin deposits of m>'*' 
ganese and beds of gnuiular, white, black or grey limestone, 
cropping out ujion tiiie-graiucd sandstone, or gneiss, on the sides 
of low undulating hills biicked by precipitous blufi, basaltic, or 
trap dykes with tufacoous lime. Petrifying springs with traver- 
tine and encrusting concretionary lime almost invariably occur 
within a few miles of coal fields, but not above aoal. They 
usually mark the vicinity of transition lime and carboniferous, 
strata, the carbonic acid from which makes the lime more 
soluble. There are seventeen or more instances of this in Great 
Britian and Ireland. 

“In my next I will give you the result of our practical ap-,. 
plications of these indications of coal to the Madras Presidency- 
Some of them arc very encouraging.” — Mcuh'os Mail. 

COAI- AND THE GEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

We have l)een requested by Dr. Hunter, the Superintendent 
of the local School of Arts, to give inseriion to tnc following 
letter .* — 

“ As tho best answer to the letter of Mr. Bruce Foote which 
appeared in your issue of the 8th instant, tiying to throw ridi- 
ciilo uiioii Captain Newbold, Colonel Applegath, myself, and 
others who have been searchiiig quietly for cool, will be a state- 
ment of a few important facts which liave lately come to light, 

I shall be glad if you can find room for the insertion of the 
accompanying letter in your issue of this evening, and also of 
the accompanying copy of a letter to the Secretary of the Board 
of Revenue on a similar subject. 

" I differ entirely with some of the members of the Geological 
Survey who We Men lately exploring in the Madras Presidency 
in two or throe points, and I think it of great importance 
that the public should hear both sidas of the question. In the 
first place, Mr. King, Mr. Bruce Poote, and the 1^ M.r. 
Oldham, seem perfectly to ignore tite importonce of all mi&eiislo* 
gical and metallic indications of coal, and in my opinion they ' 
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attach far too much importanee to mere geological and fcmili- 
ferouB indicatious. I do not deny the importance of thes^ if we 
h^ at onr command the meana for thoroughly eearohing the 
different strata by borinn or deep excavations, but as yet I 
l^ve not heard of a sin^ boring having been made by the 
department in the Madm Presidency. In the second place 
the metallic and mineral indications which have' for some 
time past been sent to the School of Arts have also been 
acoompanied by sandstones, iron ores, black, ^y^ and oar- 
boniferooB limestones, shales, and slates, all of which, with a few 
other indications of both^ marine and duiatile deposits, and the 
ftequent occurrence of^ petrifying and chalyneate springs, 
point to the probability of the occurrence of coal. 1 have founa 
oy practical BXi)ericnce that the samples of minerals, metals, 
fossils, and other strata, which accompany coal when distributed 
tlirough districts whore similar substances occur, speak far 
more quickly both to the European and Native officials and 
subordinates of a district, than more written or ilhistratod des- 
criptions ; HO I have adopted this as a simple and practical 
method of gettitiff at the mineralogy, the metals, and the geology 
of Southern Indm. I have to return m<ist sincere thanlw to a 
iiund>er of friends, *both in this country, and to scientific and old 
Indian friends at home, who are quietly and unoMteiitatiously 
helping us to try to find cool. I will give you full particulars of 
what has lieen going on in this way for some years jiast, as it is 
but fair to friends and the public, that this information Hhould 
bo made knovMi. 

"If Mr. Bruce Foote and Mr. King think that the subject is 
one of such trifling importance os to bo put a stop to by ridicule 
and pointed porsonalities, I decline entering into any contro- 
versy with thorn on subjoctH of this kind. I have visited most of 
the coal-fields of England, Scotland and India, and have collect- 
ed the strata ininonils, metals, and fossils which occur in those 
coal-fields, and have distributed specimens widely in Southern 
India in the l>elief that this is a practical way of searching for 
coal The public can judge for tnemselves whether it is so or not. 
Coal and coaly dopoaits aro tuniing up in places where they 
were not e.xi)octed.^^ 

To the Secret ary Board oj lievcnve. 

Sir,— I have the honor to request you will do me the favor to 
forward the accompanjing minerals to Mr, Charles Miiichiu, 
Agent to H. H. The Maharajah of Vizianagrum. 

2. I bavo received on several occasions from the viciriit}'^ of 
Vizianagrum and Vizngapatam some important minerals useful 
in aristic and industrial manufactures; as well as throe or four 
others also of an important kind, which lead me to oxwet that 
there will be found Inree. dej^vsits of useful metals and perhaps 
deposits of coal. As tno latter would bo of immense value to 
the coasting trade of this Presidency, I will |x>int out where the 
search for coal ought to cornmouce. 

3. I have received from the Vizagapatam district, and I 
believe from tho vicinity <>f the Punnigherry waterfall, speci- 
raens of incrusting concretionary lime, evidently from a p^‘trify- 
ing spring, and from tho same vicini^ sandstones, iron ores, 
and clay iron stone conglomerates, Now% as tlioso are minerals 
which almost invariably acconqiaiiy coal in other parts of the 
world, 1 think it not at all improbable that coal may bo found 
between Vizagapatam and Vizianagrum, as there are evidences 
in this ricinity of the uphoaring of tho old granite hills, and of 
the formation of sandstone and iron dei>osits resembling those 
on tho borders of coal fields. The occurrence of iron, manganese, 
copper, lead, and antimony in very large quantities, along with 
soft sandstones, plumbago, or carburet of inui, and plumpudding 
stone conglomerates, all point to this locality as one whore the 
transition rocks have burst througli the old coame granites and 
tho finer gnuned gneiss or more recent prnnitos, and I believe 
that if proper search were made in this vicinity it might lead to 
the discovery of coal. 

4. It is now acknowledged by Sir R. Murchison, Sir W, Mit- 
chell, and other mineralogists, that wherever those combina- 
tions af metallic deposits occur, along with sandstones, mi- 
oaschists, decayed gi'anitos or trap rocks, there search ought to 
be commenced for coal, os these aro tho mineralogical and mo- 
tallio proofs of the existence of the commenceraeut of transition 
or secondary formations in the vicinity of which the best kinds 
of true coal occur. 

5. Coal deposits occur at no very great distance from Viza- 
gajmtam on the Godavery, and I have lately received, good 
evidence of the occurrence of ooal from several other localities 
on the Coast. A box of ooal with the accompanying fossils and 
mineral deposits is doily expected froin Cuttack. Saudstones, 
shales, and clay ironstone deposits with bandfron ore have been 
received from Rumbah and Oopaulpore, at the southern extre- 
mity of the Chilka Lake. Some veiy interesting fossils of tho 
oolixe and lias deposits have been found at Rajahmundry both 
by Ool App^egiitn and Major Mullins, and as coed of different 
qualiUes aooompauim deposits of these periods (now c^ed Ju- 
rassic) there is no reason why extensive bm of coal may not be 
foiind in this lu»d several localities in Madras where jurassio 
fossils occur. 


6. May I request that a copy of this letter be sent to Mh. 
Chwles Minchin, with the accompanying metal^ minmls, aiul 
limesiones. 

Your most obdt. sdraiit, 

10th Februoiy 1871. Albx. HxnriniL 


PUBLIC WORKS-RAILWAY. 


THE GAUGE OF THE FUTURE. 

At the meeting of the British Association in Liverpool, Mr. IL 
F. Fairlie, C.E., read an able paper on "The Gauge of the Rail- 
ways of the Future,’* much of which had specnl reference to* 
Inaia. Having shown that in England the competition between- 
the companies leads thorn often to despatch go^, whether the 
loads be paying loads or not, and that whatever explanatioa 
may be made of the small proportion of paying to non-payingf 
loam, tho fact must in any case tell in favour of the narrow 
gauge, Mr. Fairlie shows that a 3 feet gau^o line can cany, with- 
out an additional shilling flir haulage, 2^ times as many tons as 
are now carried over the 4 feet 8^ inch gauge. He then 
goes on : — 

In India the competition between companies does not exists 
and it is ix>B.sible to detain goods at stations until a maximum 
quantity is obtained for transport. Time is there of little impor- 
tance, and hence it has l>een urged that under such circumstances 
a large gauge and large waggons are the best,- in order that it 
may be practicable to run a small number of heavy trains per 
day. It is impossible to conceive an armimont more fallaoioua 
than this ; and its employment has saddled India with the com- 
mencement of a system of railways extravagantly beyond the 
requirements of the country for the next hundred years, or even 
for over. Whence, then, arises the necessity for constructing the 
Indian railways on a 5 feet 6 inch gauge P 

Taking tho case of tho East India Railway as being the 
North-Western of India, let us see how the absence of competi- 
tion and tho 5 feet G inch gauge affect th© question of transport. 
The number of net tons hauled over the line for the year ending 
1869 was 9.38,629, in 32,490 trains — amounting to about 29 
tons per train. The average number of waggons composing a 
train is taken at 25, of 6 tons each ; which gives 150 tons of 
train to 29 tons of freight, or a proportion of over 5 tons of 
dead to l ton of paying load, it will be seen that, notwitlistand- 
ing the absence of competition, and with everything to favour 
the working of tho lino, the .actual dead weight- is over 5 tons 
to 1 ton. If, on the other liand, the gauge had boon 3 fset 
instead of 5 feet 6 inches, tho dead weight, under the same 
inaiiagement, would have l)oen reduced from 6 to 1, to to !• 
Let us imagine the saving that this change would effect in ftiel 
alone ; considering that less than one-fourth of the tonnage 
now hauled would aflord precisely the same accommodation to 
the traffic that now exists, and would produce the same paying 
result. It surely <loes not require a philosopher to see that the 
narrow gauge is infinitely superior in every respect even to the 
4 feet 8^ inch gauge, and it ought to be engraved on the mind of 
every engineer that every inch added to the width of a gauge 
beyond what is absolutely necessary for the traffic adds to the 
cost of coi^tniction, increases the proportion of dead weighty 
increases the cost of working, and in consequence increases tho 
tariffs to tho public, and by so much reduces the useful effect of 
the railway. 

Tho present railways in India, although doubtless valuable for 
militarypurposes have cost about j£20,000 perniile [nearer £26,000- 
En. I. ^.1 The average rate per trm paid on the East Indian Rail- 
way is 2|a. per ton per mile. How different would the results- 
have been, even now, if the lines had cost £5,000 kistead of £20,000 
per mile, and if tho tariff of rates had been id. por ton per mile 
instead of 2id. ! 

In January last, my presence was hurriedly required in St. 
Petersburgh by the Russian Minister of Public Works, with 
reference to the subject of the Fairlie system of railways, ffis 
Excellency the Minister required me to give a short distinct 
account of the advantages claimed for my system. I replied 
that by the adoption of that system, railways coidd be maae at 
a oost of little over one-half the sum required to oonstnust them 
on the ordinary plan, so that it would he possible to give nearly 
two miles for tne sum now expended upon one ; that these 
lines, when finished and equippM would possess a carrying 
capacity equal to, if not greater than, that of those on the old 
system, in other words/ %ev should oe capable of carrying a» 
many passengers and tons or goods in twenty-fbtir hours as the 
best lines now existing ; and that this shonid be dtme at ft re*' 
duoedcost, independently of the reduosd wee^ftod teiiFof the 
permanent way, and of the value of the inoressed liiie qf xails^ 
His Excellency observed, that if only a poitioh of tl>ikobuld be 
accomplished, it would be a great tmq^ for Rhssis^ fttfd that ^e 
matter should beat onoe'itKmired ifct m^f^f 

before an Imperial OoamfaMOP, aoupA&d joi a nvaaabellp m iba^ 
most Boientiflo njen in Rpissia, „af]d by 
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-odlen<^ the Count Alexis Bobrinakoy, private attaob4 to his 
Imperial Abjesty the J^peror^ was fnstnioted to come to this 
cotmtiT and to mv^igate the oorrectness of what I bad asserted. 
Early in February the Commission arrived in London, and after 
‘ekthofougb examination of the question in att its theoretioal 
beings,* it was resolved to put it to some practical tests. The 
Conn^ of IndiiL the Board of Trade, Norway, France, and other 
countries sent their representative men to bo present on the 
occasion, os it was felt that what was go<^ for Russia would be 
-'Oquidly go^ for the countries I have mentioned. 

The Commission returned to Russia, and sent in its report 
to the efteot that I had foully proved the correctness of all my 
assertions. This was in March ; and in April a railway of hfty 
Tersts, on the new system, was ordered by His Afa.esty the 
Emperor to be constructed,' and to be opened in November next. 
Thi locomotives for this railway may be seen any day during 
the next month at the establishment of Messrs. Sbaq), Stewart, 
A Coif Mauohester. The new system has also been adopted for 
WOTking some of the old linos, and the stock for the Tamboff 
Saraton Railway, the Groat Russiati!| and others, may be seen 
under constniction at the same establishment. 

The members of the (Council of India »vero so struck with thi 


repair to drink ; its dykes, mainly shaped out of spurs froioi the 
bids, are thrown athwart the hollows, a part only being Ibnued 
byrnasoni^; its sluices often consist ot chasms or fissures ^iu ,. 
the rocks : its broad surface is often, as the monsoon approaeheSi^ 
lashed into snrging waves. A description from even so aUeiw 
pen fhila to convey the impression which is formed on seeing 
one of these basins. The great ages of most of them add ia^ 
teroat to them. Some were constructed tmwards of five hundred 
years ago. Many have fallen completely out of repair. 
The masonry debris of others in the wild fastnesses 
of tho hill regions, tell their own tale of energy 
and agricultural prosperity hiimlreds of yexra ago where 
now there is nothing but forests and wild boasts. But, 
whether in repair or in ruins, they all si^ify that lakes and 
tanks have played no small port in the adtninistratiou of the 
country during the earlier ilynasties. The efiect of this can be 
seen to this day in whole districts which, compared to the North- 
West, for instance, may bo said to bo devoid of wells. Even for 
drinking purposes, tho people in many fuirts tfepend on tanks, 
into the waters of which cattle are allowed to go and wallow. 
Man}' of those lakes and tanks have their fairy legions associated 
with them. 


many atlvantages of tho systepa that they forwarded copies 
of the reports of tho experiments above descrIl)od to tho several 
Indian railway companies both at home and in India. They 
also forwarded copies to the Governor-General and the Public 
Works Departments in India ; many of tho companies invifced 
their engineer to examine and report on the question raised, 
and with one or two honourable exceptions * these reports are 
unanimous in their opjiositlon to any iniprovoment, <»r to any 
interference with the system under which the writers have lived, 
and moved, and hail their being ; hut in only one of them is 
there any argument that requires a moinoiit’s notice. 

PUBLIC WORKS-IRRIGATION. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. — LAKES AND TANKS. 

Next to the boundless forests and the bold mountain scenery, 
there is perhaps nothing which strikes tho traveller in tho 
Central Provinces so much os their largo and numerous tauks. 
In one pari they are so numerous, that the country has been 
aptly been called tho Lake Region. These sheets of water are of 
three kinds. There are first the natural lakes like that at 
Baugor, and the.Booragurh Tal on the road between .lublndpore 
an^ Gosuliioro. Then there are the tauks in the fiat country. 
These arc not generally the wcll-fonned excavations which are to 
be met chiefly in Hindoostan, although there are many of those 
square well-sloped tanks oven in the Central Provinces. But 
more commonly the tanks in the low lands of the Central Pro- 
vinces arc formed by raising a long low dam acToss a declining 
plain. Their centros are excavated into which a stream is turned 
if there is one in the neighbourhood, and the reservoir is also 
fed by the fall of rain on its own slope. A large sheet of 
water is fonnod by the close of the rains, not of considerable 


But it is not in tho interior alone that those 
monuments of the past are to be found. If not so large, 
or useful as the reservoirs in the vollies and plains, tno 
Juma, Anrhsjhin'i, ami Peliugkheri tanks at Nogpore, that 
at Seoni and the Huiin(N)man Tal at Jubbulporo, ore 
still extroonlinary works of which even a scientific age 
and a highly civilized government may be proud. It is im- 
possible to take an account of what has been done in 
the way of providing wator-simply by native dynasties in the 
country now ki ow u as tho Central I^rovinces, without being 
convinced that one great <luty of the government of the day is 
to reclaim tlie rn.l y useful works of the post, Ixjforo attempting 
to project new ones. If we can by cioaning out old tanks, 
removing their silt and repairing their banks, contribute towards 
a sufficient supply of good water, we shall confer a real blessing 
on tlie |)coplo ; we shall secure their gratitude ; and prove to 
them that, fully appreciating one good .leaturo of native govom- 
meut, wo wish to vie with past dynasties by giving to the (leople 
the two absolute nocessiiries of life — pure air and water; and that 
rather than attempt to stamp ovit the virtues of the past by 
intrcMluciug now projects, we wish to revive byegone memories, 
by rescuing from further decay all the ini[)ortaut works from 
which their ancestors derived benefit. It is not to bo doubted, 
that if tho people fo\uid us heart and bo\iI in this object, they 
would aid the Bntiali even more cordially than they do now, 
in the work of improved government . — Jalibidporc ChromcUn, 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BE. 
TWEEN RUSSIA AND INDIA THROUGH THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 


depth, hut rather over the greater jxw’tion of the surface, some- 
what shallow; still it is of service in the irrigation of rice fields. 

the rice crop is cut, the water which may bqdeft in tho 
resorvoir, is let out by a sluice cut in tho dam, anrl a crop of 
whoat is raised in the bed. The Rewah country to the north of 
Jubbulpore, abounds in these tanks, so docs the district of Bhun- 
dora. We hardly know of any better method of raising dry crops 
in these provinces or elsewhere. It puts the a^iculturist almost 
in a position of independence, for his whoat is a clear profit to 
him. It may be said to have its great disadvantage also in a 
year in which the xain-fall may he short ; for then both the rice 
and wheat crops suffer. But it is necessary to note here that 
droughts are- not of frequent occurt^nce in these provinces ; in- 
deed there have been more famines from excessive or untimely 
rain and hail than from drought ; and time has given its approval 
to the system of tank cultivation. 

We oome now to the other la^e artificial tanks and lakes in 
the provinces, formed by throwing a dam acrosse a valW so 
.08 to forai a basin for the ^ainage from the hills. Here, 
wrote. Sir Biohard Temple, is not a piece of ^ator with 
legular banks, crowned with rows or avenues of trees, with au 
oraficialdyk# and sluices; tmd with fields around it, but it is an 
irregular exjpanse of water ; its banks are fbrmed by rugged liills 
covered w ith low forests that fringe the water, where wUd beasts 

* It to molt grstUylDf to find tbst one at loMt, If not more, ol the home engi- 
MtnlortlielndlanrairwayiL after a pattont aod careftU* UireiitlgatioB of tEe 
new mtsiD, has deeUtod in favour of ft. It appeare afiof the saaond sertee of 
nta with tha ** Idttle Wonw/’ ** Ifeountalneea'' and the *f Proaroie*' 

ssraSi’fer KsafesstfS 


easily amptomoe fnr tho ooiivefaBo*)f all war 
xnSwiiaiidtosauohaecet^wlQiaiwaariBiuMapaadcl 


l! SiBdb mge. 


(Goniintied from our last) 

The prices of coffee were as follows in 1869 : — 

At St. Petersburg — 

Best R. 13.75 to R. 17 per pocid, llSs. fid. to 14O0.^Od. per owt 

Middling . ,, 12-75 to „ 13-75 „ 105b. 5d. to llSa. fid. „ 

Ordinary...,, 11-50 to „ 12-75 „ 00b. 2d. to 1058. fid. „ 

At Moscow — 

Round. R. 14 to 16-15 per pood, 116a. lOd. to 1200. perewt. 

Inferior...,, 12-50 to „ 13-70 „ 93s. 6d. to 1 18fl, 7d. „ 

At Odessa — 

Cnylou R. 10-75 to 11 per pood 89b. to 91b. per cwt. 

Inferior... „ 8 to ,» 9 >, 608. 2d. to 748. 6d. „ 

Ceylon coffee, of which the excellent quality is well known in 
Russia, will probably come into Russia in large quantities by the 
Suez route. 

5. 8a^o . — Sago is but little used in Russia. Its average price 
in Russia is R. 8-30 per pood (688. 8cl per cwt.) The import 
duty is R. I jieijiooa (9 b. 9d. per cwt. at par.) 

6. Np7W— Tne most imixirtant of these in the Russian trade 
are penper, cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms, nutmeffs, mace, ginger, 

fFideTable A. for quantities imported.) The prices wore 
as follows in 1869 : — 

At St. Peteksburg— > 

Pepper, black.. .A. 7 to R. 7-60 per pood, 68 b. to 68s. per owt. 

Car&u)mB..u..,, 120 to 130 „ £4948 to £88-16 „ 

Cloves.,...., .1, 7 ti „ 

Clove heeds 6 to 7 „ 49b. fid. to 68b. „ 

Nutmegs*.....' 8fi »» £1141-fis» ,, 

llaoe ••*••••— •>• ^ M 1^^ 

At Odessa— 

Peppgt -lU 7-20 to ». 7-80 per pood, 59s. 6d.to 60s. 6d.per 

Clove 6 „ 41a. 6d. „ 

Cinnamon.. ....I, 22 „ 1320, 
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The duties clmifftMl on this importation into Russia are as The prices of tea were as follows in 1869 
follows A t St. Petersburg — 


CarclamoniH, mocr. nutmegi. 

and rinnamon ... . . R 2.i0 per ixxxl 246. 7d. per owt. 

Cloves, popper, ginger, „ 1-6U „ 148. 8d. „ 

7. Silk . — Russia itn|N»rtB only the higher qualities of raw and 
spun silk. She draws the bulk of her supj>li6.s of raw silk from 
the (JaucasuH and from Central .Asia. Its iiiqiortation finm 
China and Jaixin is n^ft cxf)ected to iiiereasc much. Mr. Skal 
koffsky consiaora that a^out 6,(K)0 jwods (1,930 cwt.) may l»e 
annually brought to Russia by Suez Canal at a cost of £20 jHjr 
ton. The prices of Chinese silk were as follows at Moscow : — 

F 1 o 80 ... R. 290 to R. 360 per pood £120 to £149 per owt 
OrgBDziuo ... 450 to... 570 „ ... £186 to £ ^16 „ 


Black Congou, 75c. to lOOc. per Ih. 28.2d. to 2i. 11 Id. per lb. avoir^ 
„ Souchong, 95c. to 100c. „ 28.10d. to 2b. lid. „ 
Flowery Pekoe, 160c. to 200o. „ 48. 5d. to 6 b. lid. „ 

At Moscow — 

Canton (sna-bome) tea, 85(;. to R. 1 per lb., 2b. 6d. to 2b. 11(6. per Ib.^ 
At Odessa — 

Tea, iBt sort... 160c*. to 200o. per lb. 46. 8(d. to 5b. lid. per lb. 

2nd 120c. „ 36. 6ld. 

„ 3rd „ lUOo. „ 28.11(d. 

The duty on tea, ini])orte(l on the overland and maritime 
frontiers of Russia in EurojK), is as follows ; — 


The inq>c)rt dntios in Russia on silk are iw follows : — 

Silk, raw and wnsto 60 o per pood 46. Hid. per cwt. f 

„ twist, traim, orgnnziiio R. Si „ ... 49b. Id. „ 

„ yarn of silk weete ... ,, 4-50 „ ... 44fl. Id. „ 

H. T/m.— T he quantity of tin inqwrted into Uus.sia is .small 
England supplies almost half the quantity. The prices of tin 
in 1869 wore as follows : — 


At St. Petersburg— 

Tin in blocks. R. 18 to R 19 per pood, £7-9-0 to £8-17-0 per cwt . 
,, barn (rods). 16 to 17-60 ,, 6-12-5 to 7-4-10 

At Odessa— 

Tin in barH...R. 20 to R. 21 per pood, £8-5-0 to £8.1.‘l-9 pc^r cut. 
The price of tin is rising in Russia. The <luty charged on 
imi>ortation is 20 co^KJoks [Kir po.xl, or Is. Hid. per cwt., at the 
par rate t)f exchange. 

9. Tho prices of gum ami drugs in Russia in 1809 wore as 
follows ; - 


At St. Petkrsbuko — 


Common inconsestorax R. 8 to R. 14 per pood,66fl. 2d. to£l-15H lOd. 

Gum betizoinc ...R 

40 to 00 „ 

£16-11-0 to i;37-4.9 

,, Ammoniac. ,, 

8 

66d. 2d. „ 

„ Arabic „ 

9 to 13 „ 

74-. 6.1- to 107s (M. 

Gamboge „ 

65 to 78 ,, 

£22.1S-3 to 32 6- -0 

Copal 

0 tu 10 „ 

748. 6(1. to 828. 9d, 

Shellac „ 

12 to 15-50,, 

808.3d. tol2tis.4d 

Catechu „ 

5.50 

46b. 7d. 

Kino 

3 

2^18. 9tl. 

GallnuiH „ 

13-50 to 15 „ 

lllH.Sd. to 121s. 2d. 

Camphor .... „ 

20-50 to 23-50 

IGOs. 8d. tu 104s. 5d. 

Turmeric 

4 

338. Id 

The imiHirt duties to which tbo alxivo goods arc liable arc us 
follows : — 

Gams, resins . 


per pood, 2s. 11 Jd. per cwt** 

Sfcorax 

11. 1 

Oh. Od. „ 

Gum, benzoin.. 

4 

„ 39s. 2d. 

Gamboge ... . 

MO 

„ 10s. 9d. 

QalluutB 

„ 6 

>, 6<i. 

Camphor... 

,.30 

„ 2a. Hid. 

Turmeric 

„ 6 

M fid. 

Rhellao 

30 

2r. llld. 

Caioc'bu, Kino fr* o 



10. Taa. — Mr. Skalkoftsky advises tho merchants of Rus.sia 
to send their tea to Odessa dii*ect from Shanghai by way of the 
Suez Canal. Ry tho overland route through Mongolia, tho tea 
of China takes 14 months, to roach the fair of Nijiii Novgoirnl, 
wherena by the Suez route it could come iu 60 to (>5 days from 
China. The sea-borne tea which at present enters Russia i.s 
principally shipped from London. Air. Sknl koffsky does not 
think that much East Indian tea will enter Russia, where it is 
almost unknown. 

The cost of carriage from Foochoo to Suez is about 9oc. per 
pood (78. lOd. jxir cwt.) and that from Suez to Odessa 30 co^Kseks 
perpend (28. 6<1. per cwt.) 

Tne expense of carrying tea from Odessa to AIo.scow, inclusive 
of all charges for commissions, &c., is about R. 1-30 jKjr pood 
(lOs. 9d. |)er cni;.) Cori 80 (|uently, the coat of the tea shipped to 
Odessa from Shanghai is increased by R. 2-53 per })ood. (21s. j)er 
cwt.) On the other hand, the cost of carrying it to Moscow by 
way of Kiakhta is R. 8-80 to R. 12 per ikwI (£3-12-9 to £5 |jer 
c.wt.), or 22 copecks to 30 coj^ecks per Rnasiaii lb. (8i to 10(d. 
i)cr lb. avoir.) more than by Suez, indei)endently of the great 
loBB of time by tho former route. 

By way of the (.'ape, the present cost of carrying tea is as 
follows ; — 


Freight Shanghai tu London, £6 to £8 per ton. 

„ London to St. Petersburg, dOs. „ 

„ St. Petoraburg to Moscow, 60o. per pood, 88b. 4d. per ton.4» 
Total cost B. 2-40 „ £19-16-8 „ 


N Now M per cent. iesB. 
f At par i now 94 per cent, lower. 

* * These dutiee are caicnJatsd at the par exchange. They arenow 24 per cent 
loweit 

* Tale total doee not agree in sterling with the previone item. Mr. Bkalkoff. 
aky baa probably taken the par exobabge la converting aterling into Runlan 
money. 


Flowery, groen and yellow, R 22 per pood, or £10-16-3 per Owtf 
Ordinary black A brick ton, R. 16-40 „ or £7-11-3 „ 

K,vpori8 . — After passing in review tho various articles of corn* 
merce that may be bi'ougnt t<> Russia by the Suez (3an^ route, 
Mr. Skalkoflsky show.s that Russia has but few goods to export 
to the far East wliercwith to pay even for the indigo or coffee 
which .she will import. Among the g(X)ils that might, perhaps, bo 
to some extent exix)rtod, tlie following are mentioned : — 

1. Fhur and bUcMits . — Those find a market even now in 
Kgypt and in the Red Sea. Flour might be exported to the 
East Indies, as well as maccaroni and vermicelli. 

2. Conl ^. — The coal of tho Dion basin, when reduced in price, 
which is at present 14 coiKJcks per |>ood (Is. 3d. pr cwt. at 
Odessa), might be cairied even to Bombay, and sold there at the 
rate of .5.5 cojiecks jier pood (4s. 7d. per cwt.) 

3. Mmt, ialhu\ salt h'pfj huffp/r . — All these, Mr. Skalkoflsky 
thinks, might be exported with profit to Egypt, and even to the 
East Indies. 

4. Oafth and horsen . — There is a great demand for Uu.ssian 
cattle at Alexandria. 

5. Gandhi and soap. — Air. Skalkoflsky thinks that Russian 
soap and candles might oom])etc in Egypt with similar French 
and Australian goods. 

6. Icp . — Large (piantities uiiglit be shippeil to Egypt, the Red 
Sea, and the East ladies from the Sea of Azofl. 

7. Goi'dagp , — Russian cordage reaches tho East Indies by 
way of Hamburg and Fuglaiid. If depots were established at 
Aden and Bombay, a large trade might be done. 

8. Timber . — Afuoh reiiuired in lOgj’pt, Arabia, and on the 
shores of the Persian (Julf. Alight be exported in jarge quanti- 
ties iu sailing vessels from Kherson, Taganrog and the Easton^. 
Coast of the Black Sea. 

9. Kproainp made in tlio south of Rushia, might be exported 
to Egypt, whore largo quaiititit5.s of American kerosine are now 
coiwumed. It may become an inipr taut article of commerco 
iu the East J ndies. 

B). Halt might bo expoi ted to Calcutta from tho coast of tho 
Black Sea. 

1 1. Hpirlfs . — There is a considerable demand for spirits in 
Egypt, and Russia can well compte witli the spirits distilled in 
Austria and the United States. 

12. Boots and shoesy dotheSy &c, might be sent to Egypt, and 
particularly for the army. 

13. Brocadis and embroidered leather, in great demand in 
EgypL Arabia, and on the shores of tho Red Sea. 

14. Tar, canvas, tow, vS:e, will l)e in a great demand for 
ship navigating llio canal. 

If). Hardware. &c, copperwaro, cheap fire-arms, stirrups, 
bits, cast iron rods, knives, locks, brass coffee pots, dishes, &c., 
all cheaply made in Russia, would find a large market in the 
East 

16. Textiles. — Air. Skalkoffsky thinks it possible to send good 
cotton prints, &c., up the Suez Canal. He quotes the Times 
DO show^ that Knglish cotton goods have acquired a bad reputa- 
tion in the Kast, and urges his countrymen to study the Asiatic 
taste in those goods. Ho gives no facts or figures in support of 
his opinion that Russian cotton goods con be exported to India 
&c., with profit. X 

In summing up this part of his report, Mr. Skalkoflsky saya 
.hat it would not as yet be safe to reckon upon more than 
>00,000 |x>ods (about 8,000 tons) weight of Russian goods (irro- 
ipctivo of coal) that might bo exported in return for cotton, 
ndigo, &c. He thinks that at the utmost the value of the Russian 
ixports by the Suez Canal would not amount to more than 1^ or 
milions of roubles (£188,000 or £250,000. 

In conclusion, Mr. Skalkoflsky enquires into the position and 
prospects of the Bussian Steam Navigation Company in the 
Black Sea. Ho thinks that the Company (being subsidized by 
he Oovemment) should not be guided by commercial conside- 
rations alone, and that it should not, by running steamersy pro- 

t At tha par rate of oxobBnse : now 24 por cent, lower* 

% la 1887 Ibe naoiber of ootton-tplnniug end wesviaif nuuiufbotorieB In tbs > 
Ruisian Empire wm 486 and 680 reipeou^ly, tbe numbtr of buuli emploTSd. 
in tboee faiOtories being about 87,000. 

Tbe value of tbe cotton soodi manufactond in BubsIb wsistthe Bsme period . 
about llmQUonaiterUng. <, 
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mote the trade of poi’ts in which Russia couUl liave no iutorcsi, 
Buqh as Bussorah end Kuri'oohoo. It should not look so inuoh 
to the quantity of goods which it oardei os to the duty of 
extending Russian trade in Kgj'^it on the whorce of the Red a 
and in tn^, Knst Indies. The Coiiipanv, ho urge», should 
maintain six stoamers (and one in resijrve} <>u the lino betwoou ' 
Otlessajaud Bombay. These .stA^airiers slmuMnut carrv^ Munchos- | 
ter goodsi which penetnito into Oontr.d A^iti and oom]M.te wi.Mi i 
Russian cotton carried thero at groat cost, nor whoiiid they vi>it : 
Bussorah and Kiuratjlieo, which oompeto with Russian wool-, 
linseed, &c. Calciitta, (Vlombo, Pciiniig, iindBala\ia arc not ( 
as yet of suificiout inq>ortance to liussiiin tnulo and iiuvigailon > 
to worriuit any Oi^vernmcu t aid in the estuMishiuont of a hue 
of Russian stoaincrs. 

Mr. Skalkofisky tonainates hia reports by reco’nmeiidiivr Hio ' 
adoption of the following ineasuit'.s in additijn to the e.stabiish- ’ 
mont of a line of steamers to Ikunbay ; — 

1. The reduction of port eharges and tniii'^it duc^a. 

2 . The improvement t»f the navigation of the Sea «>f 
which is not, according to JMr. Skulk 'tlsky, ineliided in Ihe 


stijmliitions of the Trt)aty of Paris, and which should^ therefore^ 
he ihinks, give sholtor to Russiiui vessels-of-war. 

3. The establishment of bonded warehouses at Kief and 
Khitrk<«f. 

1 . Reform.^ in tho oy'iee laws, which would admit of Russian 
spiv.ts being e.Kportcjtl with greater advantage. 

• A r 4 ‘-air.nigoriient ortho rates of coinage) and the classifica- 
tifii of gnotls <»n railway's. 

(!. M'ht* e^tabl)>hiiieut of JUission braiigh bonks at Bombay 

and .‘^h.uiuh.i:. ^ 

V. This laving of u sub-marine cable Ix^iwoen Odessa and 
(’'i|! -ta'it inoplc. 

cS. Till- iuMuodiub- uppointineiit. of a Russian consul at Bom- 
b.iy. llo j^^bnulil be a sonsiblo and energetic I'eproBontativo 
o<‘ the niereluinl «‘lii.‘»s, or a naval oflicor.*^ 

l>. A eaioful study of tlic trtule of the far East. 

in. A veduetiDii ot ( 'ustoins duties on goods brought direct 
from tluj fur J*!ust m Hii.-s.^^uin n1ii[>.i. 

St. PetiT^ilung, 1st August 1870. 


THE la^BLIC LiEVENEE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Hevonue and Expouditure of iho Govomiuont of India for tin' lir.-^t rif/1,' months of tlie year 1870-71, as compared with the 

corre-spoiiding period of l.S(.»h-7<>. 


Ilevonuo!) and liecuipt^ 


! Ajii'i! 1" A}in1 tn 
' N»'\ Isc't. 


In. H.lMt'. 


1 Mlf 


V.-;:- • • 0Ml l,2 >Hr UV>(-\^OAa. C'-liO 

Tributes, Ac., from biifne ' 

: -no.Ti’c 

j^oroat 'M', ./oy 2:>»o P>;i 

Excise on Spirits and DnigH j ,‘io.,’r,o., i j,, | •- 107, 

Assessed Tu.voh l.l’i'Sl: (>7;;,:;70 

1,17f»J7s ITn.'Jis 

® . 3,riin n '‘.'C.hf'. , 

5,‘iPj 7;;:) o.l^n^^^ 7!> 

ir.o7'"<r>. 

ip.^r.is 




i’.ilKled P('’.( 

I iiH‘i ("■ i fi. .'-I ’ \ K’l J'l'inl 

liJ,Sn]' ;!Mil nflu'i AieoiO'f.s . .. 
. . . lu'i ! }II«I I ll ,l\\ I.JIL Iv . . 


I'..., 


Mint 

Post Office 

Telegraph 

Law and Justice 

Polk'e 

Marino 

Education 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 


Il7‘jn'; 

ir.s.r.Tii 

los.i.-.y 

filMCfl 
2 ’.s.sfs I. 
537,717 


u;p,.s 1 ^ .5 

17n,<io7 I 


17 

2 ^) 8 /, 

10 I. b 15 




2..^(U) A, .-cd'l'.' 

Oosaj.2 C, 

HC. I’OP .‘*.,1 

(\ 

... S'. imps 

• .^I O'l . . 

P..| (mice 

. . . 'r. !» 1' I M])h 

I 1 a<liiuinsi I :ii ion .. . 
25,1 3l ',j i- j II f »jI‘ 

J32,.Sn2 .'lid .Jie-iKc .. 

, !*• hee 

\f .0 Jill* 

Mdiient^'ii 


I'lc'. Ji'MMSIiral 

A! rdii a I Si'i \ n I's 

.Si ; i i« >nfj \ jD.d ... 

IVdiiK.'il A'jeiK'inH ... 

i'.-', Ai', iindci 


Su))i_*vaiimintion, Ac., Ah 
JuwuiJte.^ . 


Army MisoellaneotiB 

^ Miscellaneonsj 


Fnblio 

Works 

Ordinary. 




Receipts... 
I Railway Ex-j 
^ohangO) Gain. I 
State Rail, 
ways Traffic 

Receipts 

Do. Extraordinary do. 
Capital Account 


Total | 2 C,fi 25, 754 28,3711,171 2,i>16,687 1,1*J3,27P ; 

F rom ' I i I 

April to 'Sept. only. 

430.411 f 409,129 j 

F'''otii I • I 

April to ! Oct. only. 


Ti 2 m 1 . 


99,930 

274,467 


78,504 j 
02,786 I 

2,929 ! 
2,843 { 


30,312 lArmy 

i 

21,372 j 


... ! 1,81,072, 

: Works 

2,924 ! ... 


f Piildio Woi'Ls 
It n i I w a y si 


V JtnilwRv I.’x- 


2,8^13 


Sliiio Jvnil- 

w.iyR I 

Do. Extraordinary — Jrrl-I 


Total Revennea ...£27,439,693 28,905,421 2,961,454 ;i,426,02G 


ApHl t.i 
Nov 

April to 
N^•^7. 1870. 

lucroMo. 

Deere sse. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

,1.71 '5. 589 

1 ,850,740 

66,142 

... 

372,878 

' 3.35,820 


37,068 

2t:i.7r. r- 

■ 223,500# 


41,194 

1 . lpr*,r». 11 ^ 

1, llHi,ini3 

. . . 

4,236 

182.1 lo 

251.59.3 

09,183 

• . • 

1 :5. i.s-5 

210.808 

71.386 

. . . 

- hi 1 1 

28,709 

4.025 

. . . 


122,1 18 

1,551 

... 

2r.2. nc 

214,1.11. 

. ■ . 

»,272 

1 8 '• 

1,007, 01 , s 

200,722 

... 

<•''.1111 

38,094 

. . . 

29,360 

« .(ir.") 

3.9, 931 

. . . 

17,734 

;i2 nv, 

410.102 

3,886 

... 


1 201,131 


66,116 

. 752.711 

77.1.1 2 j. 

. . . 

1,687 

1 

1 283IS2 

. . . 

11,863 

.1.8 

1.935.243 

85,303 


, 1,58;!,<:(.s 

1,482,707 

. . . 

100,041 

- 8 1 

250,0.5 J 

• . . 

:i4,068 

11 »,2il 

380,259 

• . . 

27.962 

lor, ,.-,7 1 

100.159 

... 

0,112 

2p:i..M;() 

315,921. 

22,064 

. , ' 

](‘>l,j3t 

147,207 

... 

16,867 

281, 9P5 

. 109,450 


92,539 

81.3,810 

840,971 

33,126 


' 453,801 

j 535,130 

81,385 

... 

j 459,956 

j 488,188 

• 

28.282 

... 

il4,C02,79314,(!CC,21l| 

666,800 

493,888 

1 Fn fin 
April n, 

1 0 231' 570 

1 Ke))tt‘m- 
b( r only. 

1 5 <102 002 

1 

887 668 

From 

j October 


|vV9 

A]>ril to 

only. 



3,345,541 1,986,406 

... 

1)860)188 

cr,,4s5 

' 49,719 ' 

18,234 

... 

108,115 

1 84,196 

... 

13)920 

... 

4,212 

4,212 

... 

402,729 

371,866 


91,078 

IC 1596 j 

120,234 

9,588 

24,801,932 23,180,036 

688,790 : 

2)296)087 


(a) loclades Irrigation receipts in the public Works Department up to Octo- * luciaiiee RofiirifiM in the Military Depaiimcut up to September and in the 
ber only. rublic Wyrkn Deportment up to Octol.>er only« 


<6) Inohxdes Income Tax realised in the Military Department up to 
sad in the PabliOiWorks Uepartment up to October only. 


September 
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Statement showing the Amount of each kind of Cubrehct Notes of the Bombay Cibou in circulation on the 

Slat day of Januaiy 1871. 





Denomination of Notes. 



Total Valae. 

Date. 

c 







10 ks. Value. 

20 Hs. Value. 

60 Rs. Value. : 

100 Rs. Value. 

600 Rs. Value. 

1,000 Bs. Value* 

.9 


1870. 








16th December... 
Slst December... 

27,82,760 

27,12,660 

16,02,600 

14,76,060 

20;79,100 

20,22,000 

66,77,700 

64,09,300 

22,46,500 

22,61,000 

2.68.69.000 

2.71.76.000 

4,1147,660 , 
4,1046,910 

1871. 





. 



22nd January.... 
3lBt January.... j 

26,27,690 

26,16,'MO 

14,30,210 
14,33,420 1 

19,76,660 

20,06,600 j 

50,27,800 j 

61,92,600 j 

19,44,000 

19,16,500 

2.67.19.000 

3.07.19.000 

3,9746,280 

4,3843,400 


Statement of the nuiouiit of Indian (Jovkunment C'vhiiencv Notes in Cikculation of the aioouiit of Coin and Hullion 
Reserve, and of the (euveunment ^!>txifUTiEs held hy the Depiutiueni of issue of Indian Paper Currency. 



1 

OlLlllilCi* of 

i 

Retired by j 

1 

Cm‘rcncy j 

Silver 

Silver 

Gold 

Reserve in 


Dace. 

Cirdofl of Issue*. 

iHRiie 

other OrticcHi 

Notes hi 1 

Coin 

Bullion 

Bullion 

Government 

Total 

! 

Account. 

of Issue, j 

1 

firculalion. | 

Reserve. 

Reserve. 

Reserve. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 


" 1 ' ” ‘ 

Us. . 

Rs. i 

lU. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

diet Doc.» 1870.. 

..jOalcuttii 

3,62,55,580 

1,08, 410! 

3,61,47,140' 

1,21,62,466 

35,08,488 

3,12,495 

1,42,42,231 

8,02,16,670 

Ditto 

.Madiiis 

97,3(i,090 

6,09,0801 

02,27,010 

66,01,576 

. . • 

17,28,404 

72,29^80 

Ditto 

iBonibaj 

4,10,66,910 

1,07,900; 

36,60,470' 

4,09,48,010 

2,41,69,438 

68,32,699 

11,16,371 


1,31,49,861 

3,84,34,670 

Ditto .. 

.'Alluhttbad .. . . j 

80,09,060 

44,58,690 

. . . 


11,03,291 

79,36,990 

Ditto 

..iLnlioro 

47,19,010 

24,77,600; 

23,41,510 

39,40,263 

• . • 


7,00,037 

46,40,300 

Ditto 

. !Culiciit 

i 10,46,660 

7,46,810 

8,98,710 

13,64,661 

... 


1,00,069 

14,64,610 

Ditto 

..iTricbiiiopoIy 

19,21 ,6-iO 

16,18,9001 

3,02,740 

16,04,921 

• . . 


1,00,059 

17,04,980 

Ditto 

..IVizngupatnoi 

5,36,980 

1,01,2201 

3,76,700. 

3,28,061 



1,00,069 

428,710 

Ditto 

..INajrporo 

..jKuiTuchcc 

46,84,140 

1,(«,270| 

46,16,870 

40,83,218 

. . . 


6,47,902 

46,31,120 

Ditto . 

47,39,100 

23,90,400 

23,42,010 

42,00,074 



6,00,106' 

' 47,09,180 

Ditto 

..Akola 

21,35,2G0j 

73,360] 

20,61,900. 

21,34,640 

... 

••• 

21,34,640 


1 , 

' Total 

. 1 . . ' 

11,64,38,320 

1,19.18,470 

1 10,35,19,860 

6,63,11,<I87 

'16,23,859 

3,12,495 

3, 22,72,0CI9jl0,86, 19,860 


JSiLVKU received and eoiiied in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1869-70. 


Calcutta. Madras. j Bombay. 

I 



Bullion or Coin received 
during the mouth 
valued in Rupees. 

Govt. 1 Merchants. 

i 

Coined Coin received 

ex am in ed: during the m o n t b 
during the’ valued in Rupees, 
month valU’l . - r\ 

ed in Rupees.! Govt. | Merchants. 

1 1 

Coined ondjBullion or 
0 z a m i n e d| during tl 
daring the, luod in i 

month valu-j- 

od in Rupees. 1 Govt. 

i 

[Join received 
ijD month va- 
upoes. 

Morohants. 

Coined and 
examined 
daring iho 
month valu< 
ed in Rupees. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1,201 

66,666 

39,122 

8,487 

620 

2,600 

2,722 

2,020 

3,28,446 

2,12,373 

69.349 

1,81,029 

9,30,361 

... 

... 

_ . 

3,594 

644 

sioos 

3,806 

' 68 

!!. 40,624 

6,241 
1,44,504 

1 

' 1,03,668 

43,681 
40,656 
1,09,243 
92,117 
1,61,641 

26,61,678 

11,23,636 

3,28,686 

1,68,626 

i 


Cash Balances in the (Jovpunment Treasuries in India, 1869-70 c^mtrasted with previous Years. 


J uue. 

1 

J uly. 

August. 

1 October. 

i 

November. 

December. 

Government of India 

Bengal i 

British Burmah 

North-Western Frovinoes 

Ondh 

Ponjanb 

Bombav 

Central Provinces 

Madrasi !•» .i t* • m •***•«••*. . 

1 B». 

1,13,96,105 

1 1,40,61,970 

27,60,400 
2,41,33,186 
63,08,804 
1,14,40,931 
3,39,66,116 
68,20,440 
3,04,71,972 

Rs. 

1.52,43,615 

1,23,40,473 

28,44.726 

2,39,69,426 

62,19,612 

1,17,81,232 

3,05,03,256 

63,68,106 

3,07,96,346 

Hs 

1,36,16,866 

1,12,28,907 

32,10,460 

2,14,98,002 

63,76,649 

1,06,06,965 

1 2,35,10,012 

61,53,053 
2,76,09,862 

Bs. 

1,47,66,878 

1,28,20,478 

41,68,849 

1,62,06,179 

86,66,826 

88,31,383 

1,88,78,648 

66,81,696 

8,48,76,467 

Rs. 

1,83,69,723 

l,21,r4;892 

36,45,887 

1,90,74,077 

47,42.276 

92;46,874 

1,88,67.631 

2,66;60,416 

81,82,687 

8,84^78,868 

im 

1,7841464 

61,lO&760 

•,«K,^118 

Total 

14,22,29,014 

14,00,60,689 

12,29,02,766 

10,7846i6W 

1 


1867-68. 

11,62,04,798 

11,00,82,880 

9,63,10,348 

7,89.60k84B 

7.15,8M0I 

8,01,a,86f 

.1868-69. 

11,81,90,260 

10,94,54,805 

10,02,49,204 

7,04,14421 

8444I>0M . 

977,0«,Mlv 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


CAIXTUTTA SHABB LIST. I BOMBAY SBABE LIST. 



•idu^ LiiitDlf*d. 


Bansb ^ 

Agra Bamk, HaUUd, J, 

Mtic, iMte eontrihutorg . . 
2KII« B, 8kar§§ 
AgraBavingiif BanB .. 
Atiakabad Bank, limits • • . . 

BamkitfBaiMal 

Bank ^ Calcutta, LimUcd, A., 
Ditto ditto B , . 

Bank of Upper India , . 

Delhi and London Bank, limited 
Uvoeoorie Saving^ Bank 
Baiional Bank India . * 

Oudh and United Service, Limited 

Pw^auh Bank, Limited 

Bimla Bank, Limited , , 

Uneov. Ser. Bank (data) .* 

IBeiied Bank qf India,, 

OomiuiouL Goxpanibb. 

Beerbkoom Coal Co*, Limited 
Ditto ditto ;; 

Bengal Coal Co , Limited 
Bonded IParefceiiM .. 

Brunion'e Preee Co,, LimiUd . ! 
Bmrdman Stone Co., Limited .. 
Oalentta Booking Co,, limited . . 

Ditto Bern | Skarea . , 
Delhi Hailway Co% ,, 

Saetem Bengal Indigo Co. \ ' 
Baatem Bengal Raitway 
^aatem Steam Tug Co., limited 
Boat India Bailway Co. 

Bquitable Coal Co,. Limited 
Qooeery Cotton Mtlla Co, , 
Oourepore Co., Limited * * 

Ditto I Share,. ** 

Great Baatem Hotel Co * 

Homah Docking Co., Limited ]] 

India General S- If. Co 
Ditto ditto, i 
Ditto ditto, i .. 

Landing and Skipping Co,„ 
Ifaemytk*a Pat. Preaa Co. 

Oriental Gaa Co,, 

Ditto f Contributory J 

and Bohilciind Bailteay . . 

Port Canning Land Co. 

FuMtob HaitiBay Co. ,, * * 

d. deotC TAeaMM A Co. 

Tirkoot Indigo Lmited 

Tea CoxPAinKs. 

Aeaam Tea Company,., 

Bengal Tea Co., limited 
Ditto f Conti ibutoi'y) ’ 

diMua Tea Co. , limited , \ 

Ditto fContiHbutmyl 
Central Caebar Tea Cb. 

Debing Tea Co., Limited 
Debra Doom Tea Co., Limited . . 
Durrung Tea Co., Limited 
Baatem Cackar Tea Co. 

/"***“J['*f y. 

fellalpore Oaehar Tea Co. 

^^« ****'^^^ Limited. . 

Ditto f Contributory i 

Vi! Tn Co 

Ditto fContnbutorvJ 
Buttal Tea Co., Limited *! 

Monaeb^ Tea Co., Limited^ 
Mam Tea Co., Limited 
Muddenhaut Tea Co., Limited .! 
MvttMk Tea Co., Linnted 
Bern Golah Ghat Tea Co. 

Bern Mutual Tea Co . ... "* 

FjCB*o6arM Tea Co., Limited \\ 

^oam Tea Co., Limited 
J»«c*»ar Tea Co., Lmited 

Tea Co., limited... 
VMtona Tea Co., limited 


[) nil. 

3 ml. 

^ 5 p. c. 

) 20 p. M. 

> 4 p. e. 

> b p. c. 

> nil. 

> ml, 

bip. c. 

nit, 

H p. c. 
ml. 

Hp. c. 
b p. e, 
b p. e. 

0 p. e, 

1 2 “ c. 

ml. 

2 p. e. 

2 p. c, 

2 p. o. 

7 p. c. 

Ul 

2b p. c. 
nil. 

2b p. r. 

8 p. c. 
nil. 


8® nil. 

75 nil. 

250 nil. 

126 nit. 

ElO 

88 15 j,. c 

lOO /u. 


exchange on LONDON. 


Ham 


b p. e. 
nm 

8Si 9 p, e. 
to 9 p. o. 
60 6 ». c. 

260 p. c. 

100 0 p. c. 

100 ml. 

100 4 p. e. 
600 e p. c. 
100 4 p. e. 

100 6 p. c. 


101 a 109 
1266 

22 a 26.8 
83 a 86.8 
62 a 88 
148 a 150.8 
188 a 140 
112 a 
in Uqdn. 

80 a 81 
676 a 080 


Agra Bank 
Bank ^Bengal 
Bank Bombay (Bew) 

„ Bemieeue Vo 

Bank^Madraa ... 
Ohartorod MereanHle 
Delhi and London . . 
Chartered Bk. qfJ. 4- C. 
BaHonal Bank India 
Orienied Bank 


400 A 410 
80 a 82 
1446 a 1460 
680 a 535 
170 a 172 
8 a 7 
260 a 800 
126 a 180 
229 a 280 
36 a 36 
238 a 237 
nominal* 

248 

2171 

212 

1300 a 1310 
162 a 183 
148 a 160 
160 a 176 
336 a 840 
1871 a 170 
84 a 86 
47 

000 a TOO 
60 a 70 
ISi a 14 

100 tt 100 

250 a 266 
220 a 230 
220 a 222 
62 a 65 


210 a 
40 a 42 
40 a 42die. 
ISO a 182 
21 a QOdie. 
66 a 08 
TOdie. 

ct 10 

20 a 27 
08 a 94 
28 a 28 
280 a 270 
nominaf. 
nominal. ** 

60 a 01 
167 al666idie. 

nominal. 

76 a TOdie 
nominal, 
pad. 

86 a 62die. 


•8 Railway CoxPAiriEf. 

G. I. P. B. Co., OoneoUdated Stock ,, 
Do Bern £90 eharea 

Bombem, B. 4^ C. I. B Co 

Do. Bew ekaree 
8 Ljmd Compavibb* 

Blphineione Land .. ... .. 

Ditto BewJaeuo ,, 

Fbere Land 

Maeagon Land and S. ... 

Port Canning 

Colaba Company ... ... .. 

Pbksb Companiis. 

Akbar Cotton Press Co. 

Albert Press Company, Kurrachee ... 
Alexandra Preea Co. 

Apollo Press Co. 

Bombay Preea Co. ... 

Ditto (Bew) ... .. ;;; 

Colaba Preaa Co. ... 

Boat India Preaa Co ,, 

Port Preaa Co. ,, 

Pravajee Cowa^aa Preaa 
^drautic Preaa Co. 

Burrackea Preaa Co. 

Mtffitaail Praaa 4- G Co. 

Prince of Walta Preaa Co.... 

Vieiaria Preaa, Madraa 

Spinniko ds Wbatino Cob. 

Albert MilU Company 
Alhanee Spinning Co. 

Bombay 
Bombay United 
Broach Mills 

Do. New ... ... 

Dhwntaaeey Spinning 
Great Baatem ... 

Manoeijee PetWa ,, ,, 

Oriental .. 

Boyal 

Shippino Coxpaby. 

Bombi^ Shipping Co. 

Miboellaxtboos. 

JfecAoMice* Building Co ,, .1 

Bvrrachee Landing and Shipping Co. 
Treuch^ and Cimpany 


160,000 100 all 

99.000 1,000 all 

10.000 600 oil 

10,000 600 100 

A260 1,000 all I 

80.000 too all 

lOioOO *300 **a|| 

37.006 260 130 

10.000 800 all 

... dSO 8184M) 

80 lOO-l^ 

... 100 1,000 

18 100^1 


T''“4 S 

8jr. < 1»876 

.*£« St 

tRi'S 

'Im 160 

b pr. ei, 110 
19 do. 440 


So 

do. 200 


2,*660 

120 p a. 000 
M „ „ 430 

860 „ „ 2,350 

76 „ „ 1,000 

OO 1^75 
126J1. f. 2,666 

_ 8.000 

28 1,080 
276 


1,001 5,000 

1.000 50 

500 2,000 

2.000 500 


bp. ct. 30 

21 p. a. 170 

25 ji. A 400 


BANKS AND OOMPANIE8 IN LIQT7IDATION. 


Date of Number \mountL 

BtSL. 


38 a 40 

nominal. 

nominal. 


Bank Bombay ... 
BankofChiri ... 

Bombay PrAidency Bank ... 
Bombay ^ and B. Aaaociation 
Brokers* Banking Cb. 

I Central Bank ... 

Bast India Bank ... 

Indian Peninaula Bank 

COMPABXBS. 

PocA Pajf BecUmation Co. .. 
Bombay, and Bengal 8. B. . 
Vietorui Sninning Co. 


Boc. *06 1,000 5,200 2JI70 06 

892 8.500 9A40 10 

56 5,000 6 000 OS 10 


Bank BiUa, at 8 MoeeAe' ^t^Al ... 1 

Bo. aibmonihP wight 

Do. cm demand, ditlo V 

CredU BiUe (lA Claae) at 8 months Agkl 1 

^umentory Billeat6m<mihe*eiahi „ 1 

bank rate of discount. 

PmcommI on Private BiUe and Noteo, ^ 

DUto on AeeeptaneetifLoeal Banks... .......5 to 6 

Ini. OH Loans on Security Govt. Paper 

GOVBRNMBNT BECURITIES. 

Calcutta* 

ai M -m a » ta V p.r mm« It,. 

^wjwrMNl ^ 

frm. 1071 u 

UiPMM’IMMriiir.XMW lOM u 

^lo. 

6'yoeu^ do. do. tp 

percent. Mnnio^Loane .. 100 ) to 


Calcutza. 

A d. 


9 le 10 IS-lOd. 


0 If. 11 3^6 


the FBEIQHT M a ^ 

I CALCUTTA. 

- , .ii ito! SS: to Cl 17.. «. 

f- 

OcVf*2aiuf • Jwprtfff r B JVoMMiiX 

& "• 

lobiiifia bSIm ^ ** ^ bOpar okoot. 

Cal€uita..M^..7^ * . ^ 

CalonttatoBombau... _2 Oto 8 0 Oporion 


BokbatI 

114) 

106) 

10<4 

102 

100 

108 

ns 


Bbr Liverpool-^ 

i^fblpe, 

"• - “ 

tmt.. “• 

O. Steamer.. '.'i *’*, 

gye i H St oamo r 

^^PftH^SUamorjUngMbng ...' 


bombaV. 


.. Jfe ok^ 

•' Hlla.0d. 4»8*1IP 

. aBO 10 0 le a 12 0 


ft* lOftrlele. 

s>* 86.900^ 


porchoAt 


e 






yb. i5, ‘rail. 




1$8 


80 

20 

Bt. 

bB. 

St 

20 

20 

St 

St. 

sf 

ht 

Ht 

SU> 

St 

Ht 

10 

Ht 

Ht 

Ht 


100 

all 

\i 

too 

12 

0 


100 
100 I 
100 
100 
100 

100 

4 


1100 


INDIAN SfiCUIlITIEa--LO]SrttClK. 


iMhUV Bailwats 


ct) 

ct) 


Ht llOO 


4t 100 

Mt I - 


Bombay, Baroda and Cen- ) 
(gna 6 near cl ) S 
do. iss as 12S pm 

Dpr do. •• 

Basterp Ben^ {gna, 6 n ct J 
Emst India (gna 5 p ol) .. 
Gt Ind Femnsala (g 5p ct) 
New (ffoa S p 
Ditto, Now (gua Bp, 
Ditto, scrip, ditto, ditto 
Ditto, scrip. Ditto, ditto 
Ditto, 4 poi 0 dob stk 
Gt South of India (g B p i ) 
Ditto (tl per cenl) 

Madras (guar 6 poi tent) 
Ditto. (4i per cent) 

Ditto, (4i per cent) 

Ditto 

Oude A llohilkiind (g 6 p tt ) 
Ditto, Hhuies ditto 
Ditto flitt^^) ditto 
Ditto NuUiuieo 
Hemdo (giiri 6 T)«r tent ) 

Ditto Delhi (gnii fi p c ) 
Ditto ditto (gun 6p c) 
Diltf l*nit,jaub (gua B p 
Do Ind St bio (i, *5 ] 




lKi}iiirGo%T BxttSiTiEs 


ludbvn Stock lo^ pei cent April 187t 
Ditto for Account 
Ditto 6 pel ( cut Julj 18«0 

Ditto 4 per Lent Oct 18SS 

India Luioetd Pupet i pei Cent 

Ditto 6 pci Cent Jan 1 h 7Z 
Ditt(r BipciCent Mhv 1 h 7U 
Ditto 6 per Cent liupce Del en 1 h 72 
Ditto ditto 1S77 

India Del ientuTGM BpcrOoiit Aiigl‘*7i 
li^a Bondw 4]ipi Cent il iXK) 


Cioelug Pnoes 

Cloaiiig IMccs 

January 6. 

Jamuiry 12 

1021 to lOiH 

103 to 1<4 

20 tu 21 

20 to 21 

par to 1 urem 

1034 to 1634 

1074 to 2684 

par to 1 prem 

103 to 104 

109 to no 

106 to 106 

100 to 107 

{ to llprcm 

1 to U prom 

} to 14 prem 

1 to Uprem 

H7 to 89 

( 87 to H) 

1014 to 1035 

103 to 101 

96 t) 07 

05 to 07 1 

103 to 103 

101 to 104 

06 to 07 

1 96 to OS 1 

92 to 04 

02 to Ot 1 

KXH to 101 i 

1 lOlAX to 101> 

^ ^ dib to 4 pieui 

4 dlH tj 4 )UCU1 

10T»i U 1 1 

lODi f ) ]« 1 

1(N)4 1 j 10H 

1005 t) 1014 

KK \ to b 1 , 

U65 to 1014 

(It uigPiiiCH 

LI H ng 1 1 iieM 

Jhiiiuua 0 

Junuaiy 13 

shut 1 

2015 ti> .0V5 

1105 IV di\ 1 

1101 tl llOi 

1011 

1014 to 101" 

H<l4 to 001 

sn5 4 ) 904 

0H5 

MSI t M )‘ 

Kloi to 101.5 

1064 ttj loOl 
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INDIAN RAILWAY UEBENTURRS 

JPinicipal and IntoiCHt Guaranteed by the feociotarj of State tor India uif oiincil 


£387,626 

681, 7W 
100 000 
1,393 400 
1,800,800 

1,000,000 

440,000 

1,268,800 

2,074,460 

nTfiOO 

100,000 

810 000 
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^ * aViuiBfhrable by ^uBorsetuout, iVitbont stami . 


A.- 


, aojp AND SILVER 



I 1 X( ’RANGE. 


Per Ounoe 

£3 Us. 9if 

6* 05.<f, to usvOSrf. 
16 

vaojif *to 4 «. logif 


^litrtvtttnmts. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS and CURTIS. 

P hotographers and artists colourmen.— 

Messrs. N. and Cn.*s views of Madras, with tbs reoent 
additions, now comprise the fbllowmg Taken on 13 10 PIMea 
Pnoe 3 Rh each, or 80 Hs per doson tuunonntad. 


The Cathedral 
Tlie Pier 
Government House 
Miinrn Statue 
Neil ‘itatue 
Club 

Napitr Hr dge 
Budgeioi^M and lop P ftU 
Vepm ibuich. 

I*atf In appeh a ITiiJI 
Mops TIouho hut 
GtHcinmCnt Cffifo, 1 ut 
The I 1 di» Ftiiir J f 1 1 
Indian Brclt iii d 1 oli igc 
Panot ninns of t hu Uiath th 


The fluff* 

Mount Road (2 Vtows} 
Royapoonun Blafloti 
Mtxinsh Tombs 
1 lie Light House. 
Momonal HalJ 
flt Andrew's Chorcli. 
Monnsh Mosque 
PurtaRordy Pagoda. 
Cocoonut Palms 
Date „ 

Piilni^ra ,, 

Aieca , 

( litamaion 

V It mil B«ik Town 


end a number of other 


ml fits not Hit eificd As VuwhifO (acniiiii d ntuliill the other stations of the 
NiilgFciiieH HiriLiiliK hfvin Piigt d ih liriipattA, Crnicvcrom. Mysore, the 
I'iilm\ H Tiinirre MnliiH i( . j . 

Phot jTiijhs ilUi'^tiniiM r t niitiYii rhiiiacttr m Miulias, also Burmese, Nico- 
bm nil'* At dinnnni so 

Dcta It tl ( iitniogm s 1 1 all tl r al < ve i ir 1 1 had on npphcRtion 
CiistrijiciH It Milling III nny | art t find i n h ) have nt t uu opportunity of select 
11 If V ews for 1 h( ir rhis mtn loh ii)rn Mihhis N nnd Co sending the most 
intercHting uhin rhi hclcrtirn is ciiln stcid to tliem 
MiulniH, A pill lH7i) 

JOSEPH on LOTT’S 

CLLEBBATKD 

STEEL PENS 

hOI l> 

BY ILIi JIElliLKS IHBOUGIIOUT TITB WOHLD. 

COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE OOMPANT 

M) On u I 19 & 20, C'oit.vHii I , London 

I II) itnl liill\ nbw I ibcd £3 f)<1d 060 

Vint uiit paid up £200,000 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

ItHN Hoi ..II n >hi (Pneomil H usiend ) 

Tl Mi-oiM foiM N 1 M(| (I V T 1 Imnii ) 

ItTHrotiiirs hs p Xdelr hi ppTTJKe W I 
N irrMMir ( rtii im f».t( In Kent 
'MMtFi 11 N«o\ >hi ('-unit flnoh n X ‘^nn ) 
luiniui kW IFiHnih T o (l)i\f n A Hair » ) 

Friw fM Hr is hstj (Tlinin»h V I rnne a H eka ) 

JoTTN Hour MOV F.. i ((bmit IT uKrn n (t ( o ) 

H J AMKvf B-Hi I-. (H Ilk ♦ Ni w /rn^ond ) 

( itiBr IS r T p\F Fhij (Leif Sohh & ( i ) 

It 11 1 MM J I 4MI, I s I I i h Hi benn > f 
\ TaMivoriii h<, Al p na AVo ri Stmi and Nottlnghuu 
IfiNRilX PuK VI P (I’et k Hi ithers & Co ) 

Vtfx RoniHiMON Ihi JO GiflOori Htmt W ( 

4> Coo TR H HIT Fs) L iitlt 1 ) mill Bnixil. 

VikXiNDTuRnr Isi (F*>i trtliiM A ) 
lUsm iRDvri-ii hso (Trowoi V liinhOTj) 

TimlsP. WooDHtnsr Pst) (TO AM Wooilhuifti. 


INDIAN 

No 


IBANCH-CALCUTTA 

1, Hark Sirepi 


DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH 

A Aitah Fmii (Afeamh Vocui & (o ) Miirhnnt. 

M HrirKFR Fk i Moiihnnt 

(i > I DHiur V Is (Vr s^r8 \tkii non Tilton A Co ) Merchant, Vice 
Piimdeiii of lilt Phaml er of Oiraiiiort e 
' MiRirvv l<rt (Mdhmth Kittlennll llullcu ft Co ) Merchant 
C PicL the IT n 1 it r ftiruittiif'- 7u lec t t the High Court 
fliNDVERoN hst) rMe^arK JlennuH Sandeisun nnd Upton ) Holicitoi 
and Ki^isiau ot the Dine oho of Cak iittn 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


IlK 

Dr 


\ O* vr if N VM iR i 

dav H 3 to 4 r V 

*1 13 PiUTBiruf (teiieral Hoepitnl 


(I Rii<iHc1l ytreet llourn JOi tu 1- \ si flaiiii 
H )nm 13J to 3 i m 


BANKERS 

ja 1 ho Oncntnl Bank Cor)if >1 at n m 

I c I II iitereil Mcicantilc Bank of India I ondon nnd ( hiiui 


SOLICITORS. 

VluhhiM Bemers, Sandoi’Hou, and tJptoii 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

TKHs (tuupiuiv Inying n siiltHfribcd raidtal of Two Hellions and a halt 
t terling, o^ which PcIh 360 OOO m paid up ofkotually guamntees the fhlflluieni of 
its ounagctDontfi with thr Assoio^d, u bo are entirely relieved ft-om the personal 
liAbUvty of Mutual Of&c'CH Tlie importanoe of these conaidGratfons wU) bo 
evidouti lo those who reflect on the duration of Llfh Assurance eoutiracU. The 
Funds ti the lajfb Department are keptperfbctly distinct fVnm those of 
Denartmeutf. and ore Invostofl in the names of separate Trustees Thepidepeot 
qf Bonos hp the ^-tloipating Policy >boldaiiu is uuUsuaUy goodailh 
to be home by the Life Brant li liavo liefin limited by tmohitAKOOkmOmm fk. 

Dyed of ^Uletuent to u -.muiH ptrt>«innisr#' on t1w» Vpnna! Pifyniutu Tucouiy 


THE INDIAN ECONOlllSt 
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The first lAfe Policy was issued in May 1802. On the 31st December lan, the 
Life Promiuni Income. oxoluBlve of Ke-aesured Risks, was umrarda of 63,000^ 
and at the name date tne Life Trust Funds /<»»• the Primary efcurity nf Ufe PoMotss 
cxccede<t IHO.OOOf Ijeintf upwurrls of sixty per cent., of the amount received upon 
whole Life Policies tEenin force, after procitiii^ fur all SfAcial PolieUy, and f»r 
the KeverHoHarjf JBonuu» declared upon exiMtmu ^oUeiey- 
lu addiiioM ta the eecuritjf thue t^urded there arc the General Inveaimrnli of the 
Company, which exceed s00,000/, oiui the uncalled Capital of 3,2flb,0(K>f« 
Fonr^flftha of the enUre Profits of the I.ife Branch are divisible among the 
Participating Polic>’’*UoldoT»*. 

^ Ratos of Premium. 

These are gcnenilly lower iluiti the rates of other (JfiiceH, 

Premiums are received— 

Annually. 

Half-yearly, QuaiLerly, mul Monthly. 


1 , 

3. 


Examples of with Profit Ratos. 

CIVIL. j MILITARY. 

Fur the Aamranre if l.OoO/.yoj- //,<■ ivkoU Term ifLfe, 


Examples of -wit hoiil I’rofit Kales. 


CIVIL. 


MJIJTAHY. 


Age next , 
Birthday. 

Ami uni 

i^'oiniijiji 

1 

' Quarterly 
< JMeiuiiiTii 

^ .J 

1 

1 Jlnlf-.vcin ly 

1 Fycuiiiuii. 


1 

Rh. !l p. i 


11s. n p. 

HS 

38 ■ 

1 » 1 11 


20 J2 10 

40 

43 

11 2 1 ; 

10 

JI 7 0 i 

46 

48 

12 11 8 1 

r,o 

.31 :i 2 


MoiiiliK 

i’reinmiii 


Ks 


Examples of Short Term hates 


1A (A 

8| 


3o 

40 


Annusl 

Pi'emliun. 


lliilf-yeurly 

Preumirn. 


CIVIL. 


2 s 

29 


Kk, ;i 
H « 

J.'i I 


p 4 ' 

' c I 

M a . 


^ i 

jft I 


(jearicrly 

I'lcumnn, 


Minitlily 

I’rriiiiniii. 


MIlJTAItA . 


rif*. a n 

10 1 1 

II (• 1 


’(»lu iois .ivf uneiicuinbeffd, of i 


BONDS* 

Policy -hoMerh ha \ 0 thoo])Lirai, when their 
selecting any of the hilhiw mg — 

Modes of rcceiviug tho Bonus declared. 

1 . K 5 ’ lit] iiicrca^JC of the '■nin jts'tnrrd 

By n puynuMil m imimIi 

3. By u pennuiicTil reduction fif future Proumnnt<. # 

HxampfeM of JJonirn decUirfd ou VoUcre rjfrvitd i/» lJu' J^ltie'ion of Prifila, 

31 */ J)ri I i/ihrr, I8f'7* 


Agr 

at eiiiiy. 


20 

30 

40 

60 


Sum 

AhHuied. 


lbs. s. d 
l,nno 0 0 
1 000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 



Vcjuly Ibilo of 

Bonn- 

Bmin'i per 

Added. 

1 cent. ( 1 T 1 .Siiui 


1 Assured. 

lbs. H d. 

lbs. H. cl. 

100 0 0 

! 2 0 0 

lO() 0 0 

! 2 2 5 

10(1 0 0 

1 2 2 5 

JJO 0 0 

1 2 4 0 


H 

Ajmual 

Premium. 

Mmiihly 
' Premium. 

i 

0 a 

1 

lliilt-.Nciirlv 

Premium. 

1 

(imirterly 

Preiriiuiij. 

1 



1 Rm. a, 1 ) 

1 

R^. n. p* 

Rh. a. p- 

30 

39 

! 3 8 2 

3.7 ' 

21 7 <> 

12 7 3 

40 

47 

13 8 

10 1 

27 0 8 

13 12 6 

60 1 

02 

' 5 9 ,3 

45 

;k» 10 n 

16 10 2 


Hr., a |). 

•I J:i ll ; 

li 0 ' 


I 


Bniro^dor Values* 

Policies arc purchsu^cd by tbl.s Company at an oniiiablo value after jKiyment 
t)f PrcniiuniR for three yearK. 

D.ayn of Grace- 

Thirty dny^- mo allowed for the i)n> uient of Picmimn .. w huu they an- pu.\ ji*dc 
yearly, or halLyearly, and fifteen when i|uaiterb\ or unuiihly. 

Forfcitetl Policies umy Ik? revived at nuy limn within stv months, if hatisfiir- 
lory medical ovidenro of the health of the hfi* he pnidiieed (at the expense of the 
Assiirod) and a fine of one-hall’ per cent, ijo paid on ihe Hum iissnred. 

Olaims* 

These are paid our mouth nfler proof (sniisfnctni’^s- to the directors) of the 
decease of tho Lives nHHure<l has ln>en furnished to tho Company, and tho mtc 
of Exchange will Invariably be two shdlmgs Kterling per Rupee. Should death 
oconr witliin tho days of gmeo, tho Policy will still be vsilul, and ibosum assured 
paid after deiUictioii of the Premium. Tne iniportanoc of this last reguintlon is 
obvious- 

Limits as to Residence and TravoUmg. 

Lives assured at Indian mtc**, who are not soa-fiiring norsons. nrd allowed to 
reelde or travel without license, i/f any fuirt of thr vorlft providecl they ilo not 
proceed to any coimtry which is at war. 

General Regulations* 

The Engllsb rate takes cfiTect h-om the date of dcpaniu'c for Europe ft'om 
Alexandria or Port Said, and tho Indian rate from tho date of arrival at cither 
of tliose plaoM ootwsrd bound* 

Me d eal Foes are paid by the Company. No Entrance Fee or other pay- 
pient is requbad of tne Assured Ijeyoml the Premicim. 


The following Agents 
Department t— 

Affra 

Allahabad 

Akyab 

Bankipore 
Brhar Dmtricft . , 

Be name DuAriria 
Banguloi'e 
Bovibtiy •• 

Vatrupore k 

I>itto •• *• 

Vitto 

ChUlatjouff 

Chumjmruu •• 

ChmnjHirnn Diatnvta ... 
Cochin 

7)alhonaifi . . 

Delhi 

Ditto 

Dinajiori' . . . . 

DlllTll ,, •• 

Jhanaie .. 

A tiraeout/ , . . . 

Lahore •• ... 

Ditto 

Luekiwir 

Ditto 

Ulodrtn ... ,, 

hPevitu j\Ler 

Merrut ... 

Mir::npore 

3Iouyht/r 

Mnnanunr 
ViKi/iore . 

Pot, to . . 

Ptffn .. 

rurttttth 

i%‘a 

lUrthtlKioul DialrtHu ,, 

fiyihit 

Saiiffttr ,, 

Siuifti ,, ,, 

Ttrhnnt ,, ,, 

I'ltihafla 
Otffo .. 


have been a|>poixited in oonnectloii with the LUs 

... Dneovenanfeed Bervloe Bank, 

... 0. J. Cooke, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

... Measrs- Bullock Brothers. 

... W. Fraxer, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

... J. Almeida, Esq. 

... H. T. Balfour, Esq., Bonk of Bengal. 

... N. R Bain, Esq. 

.. Mtfssrs. G. W Wheatley A Co. 

... W Neill, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

. . . Bank of Upper India. 

... T Lucas A Co. 

... Messrs Bullook Brothers. 

... James Begg, Esq. 

. . E. liOmb, Bsq. 

.. Peirco, Ijeslie, A Co. 

.. Walter A dlonl, Esq. « 

Delhi atid London Bonk Corporation. 

.. H. B, Stcrndalo, Esq , Benk of Bengal* 

. . Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

... N. P. PogOHO, Esq. 

Oii/.enjcc Fimlooiqoe, Esq. 

T. Clrahain, Esq. 

... Ilcetor Ounn, F.Hq., Agra Bank* 

... J. D. Walturs. Esq., Bank of Bengal* 

. W Dickson, Esq., Bank of Bengal 
.. Delhi anil London Rank. 

, . Messrs Arbuthnot A Co. 

... \V. Ailliird, Esq. 

.. OreoLliuiti imd AVhito. 

.. T. Lucas A Co. 

'riiomus A ( 'll. 

... Delhi 11 ^ 11 ! Loudon Dank. 

... T. A. Clarko, Esq 
... Mev irs. Kolly A Co. 

.. \V- FniRcr, Ksq. 

. r. JI. I>. lie Dombiil, Esq. 

, . Alessrs. Hnllock Brothers. 

. II Cost ley, Esq. 

. K. < I Fob'v, Esip 
.. J. A Witlinll, Esq. 
riiheil Uiiitk ofTiidia. 

!•: DMiHeisb, Esq. 

. rriiled Uiiuk of Imliii. 

Creetlmm A Co. 

Tiro Dopartmont* 

f the C’empany, us iit 3l8t December, 1880, exceeded 


Tlic Fire Premium income 1 
iJl-jO.IHM) 

Fire Cnsurani-es are irrimtcd »l favoiiiuble r.aloB throughout Bengal, the North- 
West ITovinces, aiiil the' I’imj.ib, Oil Merch.-mdiKe, Warehouses, nerew-Uouses, 
Mills, Dwclling-IIoiiseH, Shipping. &i’. 


* Rates for Fire Risks in Oaloutta* 


or roofed with mctid, wl.itc, or ebunam 


Per Rs. 100 . 


Private. Dwclhug lion Res .. ,, 

Shops jiiid WiiiehouseH — 

No liiiiiHrdoUM Goods or T iide 

1 W.'irranlHil that no jntoA 
HAzunknis Goods ' or cotton in n loeso Htato [ 
or Triido i be dopomted In 'he build- | 
* ing. 

Bonded WorohouHO. no Ilaz-’U-donB Goods 
Jute and Lwho Cotton . . 

Ih-cRseB or Bci*ew Hoixhch ('niton or Jute 
artificial light UMod.) 

Without such AVfirr.nily ,, 


1 

. tiled 

1 

1 

g 

3 

'M 

i 

'S 

I 

3 months 

1 

0 

B 

Q‘1 

1 mouth 

1 

1 

aH. 

as. 

ns. 

as* 

as* 

. 

4 

3 

2 

11 

1 


8 

0 

4 

31 

2 

1 from 

10 

71 

6 

4 


( to 






) 

12 

9 

6 

6 

3 


8 

0 

4 


2 


10 

12 

8 

7 : 

4 

ranted no 






20 

15 

10 

8 

.5 


1 24 

18 

12 

9 

0 


The mtc^ for MofusBil risks may bo ascertained from the Manager. 

For list of Fire Agonlti vide Advertisomouts m Jingliahmuu and Pioneer* 

Claims scT.tled without reference to England* 

( oples nf tho H^iort and Balance Sheet of the Company together with 


Pol ms of ITopofinlH ftn(l all further information, may be obtained by letter or on 
iipplicaiion ai the Calcutta Olhoc between 10 ana 6 ; or on Saturdays between 10 


and 


Rc order of tlie Directors of tho Indfan Branch, 

No. 1. Jiaiv.St.i.ut, I C. H. OQBOURNE, 

Calcutta, l.'tth 1' ebni.-uY in 71 j Manager in India* 

Applications for Agoncie« will lie received from influential Mofusail residents. 


P HCENIX FIEE OFFICE.— ESTABLISHED IN 1782, 

Unlimited. 

The importance of this Cnmpauy^s tPansactions with the public may be udged 
from the fact that since its eouiinimoenient It hM been* able to 'pqy 0,000 OoA. 
sterling ns Iokhcs under insured risks and without a single o^1 on ito proprietorB 
whi^o 1 ability is unlimited* 

Tlio underHiguod are authorised to Isatie polielea Sn Bombay and fWHofUislI 
ut the taiiff rates of all the old cstablSshcd ooxnpany, whi^ are as lev as the aaturo 
of the risks can Justify. 

The mtes on bungalows in the Mofossfi, and resldonoat, ottoe^, ond godowns ih 
Elphinslone Circle, have been latsly much rsduoed* IWliiulan oA antitotton 
at the Agency office. i-, 

.. A. <3. BBtOS *.Oo., 

No. 6, Rampart Bow, rombny, 1$70* Agents* 
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INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

^ (Lihitbd.) 

BsoimuD UNDEE AcT X. or 1866. 

DIRECTORS. 

ChAimiBii* W. ICeLoayy, Bsq.,.. Ifanaaer, Sank tf Vfftitlndia^{IAmiUA) 
C. J. OoUizu, Egq. 

E. B. Dean; Esq 

W. Hobson, Esq 

C, Farry, Esq 

F. Peterson, Esq. 

O. W BtotreU, Bsq. 

B. Warner, Esq. 

fihelkb BUaJiee Bnx 


Hanager^ Allahabad Bank, 

Mtutooris Saving* Bamk. 

LaU Oenl. Manager, Delhi Jb LendanBank 
Manager t Simla Bank Corperaiton . 

„ Vncoeenauted Service Bank 
Barfieter^at •Lam* 


MEDICAL ADVISER. 

William Moir, £8i|., M.H., Civil Surgeon, Meerut. 

• SECRETARY, 

D. Lnncastor, Esq. 

Thie Company was fonnocl towards the end of 1^, and has already ixiceived 
Bubstontial pntronairo fi’om the public- 

2'A« o 6 /<v^ for which It whs established with a full directiou in India was to 
secure the Tmlian Publio against a i‘Oi>otition of such heavy losses as have 
recently been suHtaiuod by the oolUiTmu of certain Assurance Onlc^s in England, 
where the entire manageinont of those institutions was located. 

Securxty.- -To ensure alisolulo security, tii. fniKls of the company are 
invested only m Government Securities. Tlie company is strictly prohibited 
flrom making advances on hfiueo or landed property or on sloeks, shares or 
Obligations of^ny conifiaaiy whatever, though such advances are usually 
oxtensively mnde by otlier Assurance conqiaiiies. 

Poiitrtfji are griiutod for whole li!e either with or without participation in the 
profits of the company according to the aca1o of premium selected by the as- 
Bured, FoHoies are also gi'antod for short terms from one to ton years at 
moderate rates- 

The Propoeal Fnnn is simple in Us terms and the CowhhouM of the 
PoHciee are lilieml, all unni'rt'HHary rrfitni‘ho»n haoing bren remneed. 

The BiUei* of T) pm turn are made ns modmuto tia is consistent Avith complete 
Security of tho assured. 

Adoaui^uceof AttHuvaucp —It secures by a small monthly . (jimrtorly, half-yearly 
or yearly saving a provision for widous and children. It affords opportunity of 
i^Kiug u sett lement prior to mamoge It enables persona to raise money on 
life liitercstp^. It secures sums of money couiingeut on jiaitloa coming of age. It 
ouables debtors in event of death to satisfy ihoir crouitors thus saving the bor- 
rowers’ property fnim claims and sureties from Joss 

Assiiranco in a somid company is far superior to connexion with a Pension 
Fund, for in tho latter case if the nominee dies all tionlnbutions are forfeited and 
the Biihscriber loses tho benefit of all he baa paid, whereas m the ease of a Policy 
it still ensures and may be made iivailiiblo for any other |mri»oHe 

Forms of Proposal, Tables <if Hatch, ami all further in formation may be 
obtained by letter or on application to niiy of the Agents or to the Secretary. 

ANNUAL PRKMIUMS. 

Keiiuirod for an Assuraucc of Ks 1,000 for the whole Term of Life. 
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Meerut, 12th November IflTO. 


D. LANCASTER, 

^ Secretary . 
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MPORTANT 


REDUCTION IN THE 

FIRE INSURANCE. 


RATES OF 


NATIVE LIVES INSURED ON EQUAL TERMS WITH EUROPEANS. 

ENGLISH A*SSURANCE COMPANY FIRE AND LIFE. 

Capital £ £00,000 

Head Offices, Palmerston Buildings, *Bishopsgate Street, London, with 
branches at Liverpool, ManebesteT, Glasgow, Dublin, Southampton, Hamburg 
Antwerp, Brussels, Rotterdam, Mellioiime, and Bombay. 

The Life Department 

OflEhrs the following advantages i — 

1. — Mo<lerate premimns. 

II.— One calendar mouth’s grace allowed for renewal. 
in.^Liberal provisloin flor non-forfBiture of Policies. 

IV.— Fixed surrender value after 3 years. 

F.— Freedom from unnecessary restrictions as to foreign residence and 
travelling- 

YL— UftcoadiMonaTreductlon to English rates on return of the assured to 
Europe* 

Vn.— M 11 itai 7 men bolding civil appointments reduced to civilian rates. 
V iu .— Eighty per vent, of the profits divided among the assured in the parti* 
cipating scale* 

IX*— No partoManlp liabUlly whatsoever. 

X.— Meoioal fees and siampspaid Ibr by the company unless the amount 
be less than Bs. 2,50d. 

XI.— No charge for assignments. 

XU.— Prompt settiement of olaims. 

Fire Department. 

(Wag to the company being free from combinaelain, Polidee are granted, 
«ororlng unip er ty inw parts of the Presidency, at some S6 to 60 per cent, below 
'tbb TMieB of 0 ^^ offioee In Bombay* 

Floating PoUdea renewed and all reasonable clansea of other companies 
a&pM* Olalma eettlad promp^ 

Vorlbrtherpartknlera,|npepeot^ Ac., apply to 

. • HILL, POLLOCK A Co., 

i*a Bnildings, Blifininiitone Circle, Bombay. ^ - Agents* 


I Arbnthnot A Oo-) 
Bhmy A Oo.) 
Government BdUeitor.) 
Parry A Oo.) 

C. BbandACa) 


npHE MADRAS EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Snooeaaor to Madras Laudable Society, Established in 1880. 
MeguMedhgAaiMo.9^iam,i^theL9giolatio€ Oounea ef Bart Batai Gooege. 
Hb 44> Ornoa ix Madb4S sxd no BMvons. 

BOARD OF DIRIOTORS 

The Hon. W. R. Asbutbsos 

W. Scott, Bsq 

H. G. PucBABU, Bsq 

The Hon. A. F. Baowv ^ 

R. C. WxLXsa, Esq T 

ACTING MEDICAL EXAIBnCR. 

W. H. HAasTB, Bsq., M-D. 

8E0RETARIE0 AND TREASURf RS> 

Messrs. Asbutbkot A Co. 

The Chi^ characterieticM of thie Society are : 

Vlninu paid immediately after eat iefactary proof qf death • 

Amiouncement uf death in the Saint George ChxMlte, snffloient in tho 

case of tho meniiierH uf the cml and milltarv servioes. 

Medical fees paid by tho society un all proposa'ls- 
Mutual AsHuranco. 

Policies for a term of years issued at roduueil rates, without participation In 
Surpluses. 

Pretniums payable half yearly, on 1st January and 1st July. 

Policies issued fVeo of cliorge for stomp duty. 

Assurauta may reside in any part uf the world, so long os they continue to 
piiW the original rate of Premium stipulated in their Policies. 

’This society being founded on the soiuid principle of Mutfial Assurance, 
divides all its surpluses, or so mucli thuroof oa tho Directors deem expedient, 
amongst tho Members or Life Policy Holders, by deductions from Premiums, and 
docs not woi'k for tho benefit of a separate Proprietary liody. 

Tho Memboi*8 of tho society coiisiBt of all persons who hold Policies of 
Assui'auce, upon their own lives, or upon tho lives of others, fox* tho diu'ation oHifb 
The Directors must he resiflonla ai Mii<tnia, an 1 are elected by the Mombci's. 
The society's fiinds can lie investod only in securities of tho Government of 
India, or lu securities, the interest of which is guaranteed by the Government of 
India, or by the Secretary of Stale for India in Council- 
All Investinonta are mailu m tho joint names of three of the Directors. 
AjiTiiiaKtciienil Meetings of tho Members are held at Madras, not later thiin 
the last day of the moni h of March in every voor. 

An aimnal audit IS made of tho accounts of the society, and tho reports of the 
Auditoi's submitted at the Annual General Meelings- 
Quinquonnial vuluations, mnde bv a London Actuary, of all the Assets and 
Liabilities. The next valuabioii will Imi made ns from ^Hst Decemlior 1A70. Pre- 
MiuMt paid on Pohetee fot' the whole term tf l\fe during any portion of the period tf 
Jl re yearn imnn diatclg preredimf that date, wtll entitle the ifoldern qf nnch Jrotieiee to 
jMiriirijHite in the nurplux uf the Society thru anrerfained tu be existing, by rateable de- 
duction from PrfMiuinn thereafter beriming payable fur the eneuing Qiiinguennium. 

Tho retui ‘118 nindo to the I’olicy Hosiers from the fnriuation of the society 
in January, Ht2, up to Juno, )S(»9, incliisive, (in mlditiou to tho aociimulation 
of a consuleriiblo reserve), havo averaged A7 per cent ujmn the Premiuma 
])aid half-yen rly. 

Fur furt her jiarticulars, Forms of Ffroposnl, Ac., apply to 

ARBUTHNOT A OO . 


Madras, January lH7fi. 


Becretaries and Treasurers. 


mllE BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited.) 
1 THE unclersignod are iircparcd to Accept RinkH and Ibhuc 
P olicioa covering M(‘rchnndi/.e (loods in Godowns, WarehouBOB, 
Dwelling IlousoM, or other msuraiile jiropcrty, on favouraldo terms. 

Apply to 

FORBES A Co., 

Bombay, Fobriiaiy 1S71. Sec rebar los and Managers 

ALLlAN(Ui: BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE and FIRE 

. ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

I 

E8TABLISNE0 1824. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 

Biirtbolumow Lane, Bank, London, E. C. 

Pbesijdknt — Sir Moses Montofloro, Bart., P.R- 8.^ 

James Alexander, Esq. (Alexanilcr, Fletcher A Co.) 

Charles (4eorg« Bnmutt, Esq. (Biimott, HoBre, Hnnbnry, and Lloyd) 


George Henry Barnett, Ksfi- Glyinnton Park. 
James Fletoher, Ksii- (Alexander, Fletcher A Oo. 


sq- ( . 

William Gladstone, Esq, (Thomson, Boiiar A Co.) 

Right Hon. George Joachim Goschon, M.P. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq 

James Helme, Esi]. , (Director of tho Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Curtis Miranda Lampson, Bart. 

Sampson Lucas, Ksq (Lucas, Mlcholls A Co.) 

Elliott Macnagiiton, Est}., (Member of tho Indian Council) 

Thomas Masterman, Esq. (Director of tho Bank of England) 

Joseph Mayer Montoflore, (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland>r 
Sir Anthony l>e Rothsohild, Bart, Now Court. 

Baron Lionel Nathan D« Rothschild, M-P- 

Tboinas Charles Smith, Esq Oxford Square, Hyde Park., 

Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P. 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Richard Hoaro, Esq. 

FIRE RISKa 

Of an eligible character are accepted at minimon ourrent rates, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The non-participating rates of promiom for Eoropoon lives resident in India 
have boon very mnteri^ly reduced, and tho imderxnentloned Agents are autho* 
rised to decide upon Proposals submitted, to issue Policies, and to settle claims. 
The Life Reserve Fund is over 

NINETY-FOUR UC8 OF RUPEES 

(which is irrespective of and in addition to the paid-up capital and the Fire 
R^rve Fund), lieing about 30 per cent, of the sum assured under the Com- 
pany's Life Policies, and besides this there ia the gnarantee of a subscribed 
Cf^tal of not less than 

FIVE CR0RE8 OF RUPEES 

ooupled with the personal responsibnitj of a numerous body of wealthy Pro.* 
Drieim For detailed Prospectuses* Forme of Proposal, Ac. apply to 

REMINGTON A Ob-. 

Agents for the Presidency of Bbttib^. 




THft fidONOlfrST, 


QHUBCB OF ElJOLAND ASSTmANOB INSTITUTIOH. 

Ebtablibhbd 1640. 

Bmpowtrtd hf ipaelal Aet of PftrlUmoBft 4 A 5 Vic., Cap. XCII- 
OAFlTAL<-One MllUon fU&rUng. 

Uft AMonaoM ol orwy dMortption inranted. 

Ratixing Bmialon oombined with Titra AMuraace. 

Free PoUoIm temad whl^a oau never altogether lapse through non-payment 
of Premiom. 

No extra eharge for Ma-paaaage. 

Reduction to Buropeaa ratee without Medical examination. 

Premium may be M d annn *11 j, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly, aa desired- 
Panee and Armenian llree inimred. 

For detailed Proapeotua, Ao. apply to 


Bombay, 12th July 187<h 


RBBIINOTON A Co., Agents. 


IVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE 
i COMPANY. 


Liability of Bhareboldem Unlimited 


Capital £2,000,000 
Seo»HU0 

Fire Premiuma £ 830,810 

Idle Premiums 300,039 

Interoat 162.030 


AocumiUatod Fnuda £3.801.005 
Inoe»t€d Fund** 

Capital £ 891.752 

Life Bosorve 1,873,020 

Beeerre Punil 971,410 

Undivided ProAL 64,823 


£3.301.006 


Fire Department. 


Policiea of Inaoranoe against Fire upon Dwelling Honsea and other Buildings 
in both the European ana Native jmrta of the Island of Bombay, are iaauod by 
the underaignod on behalf of the Company. 

The rate on puoka-built Bungalowa aitoated out-aido the Fort of Bombay, or 
in any part of the Bombay Presidency, ia now reduced to (6) aix annas per cent . 
per annum- 

Life Department. 

This Company oUbrs the advantage of Fixed Bemuses aooruing after Ave years 
annual payment of premium, unrontingfut on proAts. Folicioa are indisputablo 
after Ave years, dlaims ore pavatdo thirty days after admission. Annuities 
are granted on very (hvorablo terms- The undersigned will issue Policies on 
behalf of the Company . 

Agents ill Bombay— RirCHIE, BTEU ART A Co. 

Agents in Galoutta— CILLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT A Co. 

SUN FIBS OFFICE. 

EsTaBi-isnsD, 1710. 

Poliotes opened on Warehouses and Shops. Merchandise, Dwellings, Household 
Furniture, and other iueurablo pmi^erty, in Bombay and the Mofussil, at current 
rates by 

PEEL, CASSELS, & Co., Afionts. 

vrORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILP: INSURANCE 
Av f!nilfPANV 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL GHARHR AND SPECIAL ACTS OF PARUAMENT. 


Paid up Capital . . £260,000 

Fire Reserve Fund . 297,153 10 10 

Fire Premium Rosorve 138,514 16 1 

436,068 6 II 

Total Accumulated Funds 2,838,118 18 II 

Annual Income from Fire, Lift) ami Investments. 801,801 12 9 

Agsicts in Bombay, 

W. NICOL & Co. 

T he SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANyT 

(Limited.) 


Registered Capital — One Million Sterling. 

FAid-np Capital £ 100,000 

Reserved Fund £ 40,000 

Head Oppice— MELBOURNE. 

Tl» underaigned having been apiminted Agents, are prepared tugnuit Policiee 
by Marine Insurance. 

^ J. N. WADIA, SONS A Co. 

No. 6, Bora Basaar Street, Bombay, 19tb June"l809* 

- jr e ll ftWF^x OMmeni.^Initmble Bowela.-*Tobe able to arreat the too- 

>1. In .1-1 tmnmT aMAlSkAa ftvlAAtAil llnivitf An A .. -SlWCia 


aided by proper doaea of E^ow^ e rae, w ill all ay the exoeaalve etrainlng, atra 
the diBohuge of elimy uattar, andpainlasaly prevent both nloaration aiidiSi^|!^ 


GEOBGE W. WHB&TUnr ft Co^ 

1830. 

ABMY, BANKING, TRANSIT, AND GBNBllAL AGENTS- 

Qfien Lo«llO».| *§ 

„ Bombat. 19 Ba ft oon*a Bolldinga. 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE- 
AaicrDaPABTiiiirT.— 'Military, Begimeutal. and Mew Zndenteofall kinds 
It and eoouomlcaliy exeouted. 

Biftxxiira DsFABtinirT.— Pay, AUowanow, and dividends drawn, ahd 

lanoee and inveetmente eflhoted upon Ikvovabls tenns. 
Intereat allowed on Ourrent aa weQ aa Fixed fi^postt 
aooounta. 

OsvBBAL DsPAaTMivT.— Indents fbr goods of every desoiiptlon exeouMd. The 
Bombay Agency undertakes looal mdenta of ^ kinds* 
and executes through the London House all orders fbr 
European or American goods. 

AT B — CcuMfifasafr oro reminded that iime^ trouble, and f^eamniljf eaepeneo ore 
eaved by inetructione being made full and eomptsie in the JbrH tneianoe. Where g 
MOryia.t# intended to be guten. He /imiie ehouid be etaied. 

Taansit DaPABTKSXT.— T bb Globb Pabcsls Exphisb imdertakee the forwarding 
of goods and paroels by the quickest, salbst^ and nost 
economical routos throughout India, Europe, and tha 
World. ^ 

SPECIAL AQEN0IE8. 

Gbobob W. Wheatley A Co. aro 3 jIo Agents in Western India fbr the fblloww- 
ing Arms 

Ifilliarde fFatentJ Abbott A Nicuoll Birmingham. 

General Joinere Saul. Wobbsam A Co London. 

Haherdatherg D. Nicholbon A Co London.# 

Hardware David Jones Birmingham. 

Ink Printing Suackell A Edwards London. 

Jeufelterg Hareison A Co London A Birmingham* 

Faraday A Davry London. 

Lampe, Punkahe M addrn A Son London. 

Lithographic Preeaee Ma.clurb, Macdonald, Magoregor 

Martne Saginee Jackson A Watkins London. 

MachiHerg,SawMille,4rc Saul. Worbbau A Co London. 

Needlee Aobl Morall London. 

Printing Preeaee Hopkinson A Oopk London. 

Tgpe V. A J. FiGoiNs London. 

Sewing blachinea J. Weir London. 

Shoe Thread Ullatrornb A Co London. 

Waichea Dknt A Co London. 

Winea Lowenthal A Solmb Frankfort. 

„ Standridgb a Turner London. 

Select parcels of Watches, Jewellery, Ac., are now on hand. Oonalgnmento of 
choice Wines, Printing Presses, and Inks, ibrintiiig Paper, Sewing MachinoSt 
Ac., are daily expected. 


Ac., are daily expected. 

Bombay, Ist AuguRt 1870. 


J. L. MADDEN, 
Agent. 


THE CALCUTTA MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

12, GOVERNMENT PLACE. 

By Appoin'iment. 

LATE BURKINYOUNG & Co., A.D. 1814. 

Indian Pianofortes. 

Bi'oad wood A Sons' now Cottage 7 Octavo ., wltli three Unisons throughout- 
Now Cottage G.*and, with throe Unisons in Toror and Treble. 

New Sorni-Grand, ditto nltto ditto ditto ditto. 

CoLLARD A Collard's Sympathetic Simai'e Soml-Orand 7 Octaves. 

Soini-Grand 7 Octaves with three unisons Treble. 

Boudoir Grand 7 Oetares, three Unisons throoghout. 

Sympathetic Pianofortes' 

A consignment of the above oxpeoted very shortly from Oertuauy. The^o 
instrumonts aro made expressly for India, and will be sold at 20 per cent, below 
the usuid prioo charged for similar lustrumeuts in Calcutta. 

Sheet MusiO' 

Among the present extensive stock of the above firm will be found the beet 
modem, as wr'i os the most admired classic d productions of the best mostora. 


modem, as wr'l os the most admired classic d productions of the best mostore. 
Constituents 1 re respectfully iufuimod that for immediate Cash payments tha 
publisher's marked price will be charged for single pieces, and for every six pieces 
purchased, a seventh one of equal value will bo added to the number wiwout 


additional charge. 
Calcutta, April 1870. 


C. GOULD, 
Proprietor. 


THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINE SILVER, double- botto.aod, eugino-tumed hunting 
cuee, of medium size, and with a flrst-olass full plate Lever ’ 



HAMILTON 

8c C- 

CALCUTTA, 





HAMILTON A Co. 

Bega to state that for some yean past, their endeavour hae been to tota^idtiiifr- 
to their Oonetituente a good, reliable, Englieb Silver Wetob, afea nelly iwiviiw ato 
Prioo. Owing to reoent valuable imnrovemanta -in the Watoh-noilA^a tot. bv 
wbifdi.tbe aidf of maobinery hue been Drought to bear with aervtllODe sniSLiy 


wbifdi.tbe aidf of maobineiy hue been^nroMht to bear with aqprvtUmie 
they are now enabled to oflkr the above watoh, whidh they gqaniitaa t 
ttrely Ximliah-inade throughout, at the hitIuM im||itode4toiMl nrioe o 


ibled tooSirtoeateve 




Jewellera and BiWereiniUilie in ordli 
8, Old Court House BUroet^ Cell 


rSaHlfii^/K:y.. 


Printed for the Proprietor at the PmaoermiM Printing BoinlMi7.*PiibUBhed by MeMrs. Wnuir A Co., Oakntta^Ojlh 
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^mim^athoioeaodxiot Bold." We ttdiik it w'Bb ao orror, and ProcEnca. 


that ia oommonlj niade in theae aettlement prooeed- 
inga. mite higher tl^ atandard of Uving upon the fano, the less 
pvodnbe of course wijl there be ibr s^e. 

We were hardly prepared for the admission that the fall rent of 
the Provinces may be estimated at 13 millions ; the State 
demud meanwhile being four. It was the fashion until only the 
other day, to describe it as a raok*rent of half the pwdiMe, 
which Mr. Elliott himself believes to be upwards of 40 millions 
sterling, and we contend must be very much more. 

The Government at Allahabad is at last addressing itsel 
in earnest to the preparation of statistics concerning the 
' ^ioulture of the North-West Provinces. A recent Oowrn 
fneni Otmeite gives us a series of elaborate statements concern 
ing the harvest of the famine year 18C8-69. The tables seems 
to have been prepared under the orders of the Poard ol 
Bevenue at Allahabad, and, as a beginning, they are most 
welcome. Bombay, Madras, and Bengal now stand alone in their 
neglect of this most necessary and most elementary work, 
According to these tables, the harvest of the North-West in 
1868-69, was as follows : — 

GROSS PRODUCE N. W. PROVINCES 1868-69. 



Acres 

Maunds 82 lbs. 

Bice 

2,479^74 

16,681,668 

Cotton 


1,1(0,408 

12,856,273 

Joaree and Bajree 

4.802, 890 

Oil Seeds 

476,331 

1,923,006 

Wheat and Barley 


46,345,722 

Poise, gram, &o 

1,663,238 

6,667,616 

Other crops 


28,760,941 

Kurbee (or Joaree Btalk)..., 


24,408,448 

Adi 

Acres. . . 23,934,425 

138,878J)S2 

Ghazeepore district (particulars not ro- 


oeived) 

842,000 

Acre*... 24,776,426 



Although the year was marked by a very scanty rain- 
fall, it is impossible to regal’d these figures, in so tar as tlie pro- 
duce is concerned, as even approximately true. Are we really 
to believe that the average produce of the land throughout the 
North-West in the year in question is rightly stated at the 
following rates ? : — 

Rico 7 Mannda or 674 lbs. per sore. 

Joaroo ij „ or 246 „ 

Oil Seed 4 „ or 328 „ „ 

Wheat and Barley G| „ or 620 „ ,? 

, m Pulse 4 „ or 328 „ „ ^ 

Whatever damage may have been done to the khuroef crops 
of rice, joaree, and til, there was no drought we believe to affect 
materially the rubbee (or wheat) crop cither in 1868 or 1869 ; 
and yet, according to these returns, the total har\*est of 
the year amounted but to 113,000,000 maunds of food, of 
which the tables phew 29,000,000 maunds to have been 
exported, leaving for home consumption 84,000,000 maunds or 
about 3,000,000 tons. But the ^ople themselves who are about 

30.000. 000 in number, must at a moderate estimate require 

8.000. 000 tons of food a year. The granaries must have lieen 
^^well stocked,” indeed, to have tided the people over such a 
deficiency as this. We find it diflQcnlt to suppose that there is 
not some vast error in the estimate of the yield of wheat Can 
it, we say, be true that the emrage yield of wheat and barley 
in the North-West Provinces in, almost anordinaiy season 
is but 620 lbs. per acre 1 We do not believe it. 

The returns of the more valuable cropB are given thus : — 

Sugar 699,816 acres. 

Vegetable ....106, 420 „ 

Fruits Trees.. 169,201 „ 

Here again we doubt these figures exceedingly, while nothing 
whatever is said either of indigo, opinm, or tea, although we 
hnow^ttheiearenot less than three to four hundred thousand 
aotue wder opium alone in the North-West^ Could anything 
1)6 mom psifan^^ the oarelass jumbling together o£ 
tea^ aiq|er^<^ain» iadig^ jute, tobacco, and other ridi 
nnlMmtioD, under w this— 


Other crops ...4^886,423 acres, ...28,766,941 Maunds. 

Opium, minutely weighed by the seer, is thus registered ee pro- 
duciiig on the average 7 maunds per acre. Again, are wo to believe 
that of the 24,000,000 acres of land in the North-West, of which 
about one-third (Modem IndMt, page 336^ or 8,000,000 are irri- 
gated, there are but 600,000 acres under qpltivation with sugar, 
and 100,000 with garden produce ? The Agra district is a dry 
country west of the Jumna, with less irrigation than most 
districts of the Provinces, and with the water far from the 
surface, and yet Mr. Campbell tells us tliat between 3 and 4 per 
cent of the land, 20 years ago, was under sugar, indigo, and 
vegetable cultivation. It may seem ungracious to criticise in 
this manner the first efforts of the Board of Revenue to supply 
US with the ststistics wo have so long desiderated. But let us 
have honed work in their preparation. To be of any worth 
whatever, statistics must bo real and not the seinblaiicos of 
things. It ia a feature in these returus that they include for tho 
firet time a mention of fixldev, as part of tho harvest of the land, — 

Acres Produce 

Kurbeo or Joar stalk ... 1,066,911 ... 24,408,448 Mannds. 

Are we to understand that this crop was a pure fodder crop, 
and that tho grain was cut down with it for the cattle ? It 
would certainly sfcm so, from the shai^ in which the fact ia 
recortlcd. No mention, however, is made either of gra^s, or hhoosa 
(wheat straw). To c(unploto these returns we require an 
estimate of both. When are we to congratulate Madras, 
Boml>ay, or Bengal, upon following this North-West example 1 

THE LAND. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Erononi/iatJ' 

Dear Siu, — It is with mueh piiiiiful concern! hail have observed 
how stieniionsly ym mge the almost unlimited taxiiii'ai of land- 
holders in this country. Why a man who poesesses land in this 
country should bo pi evented from laying out capital upon it by 
a prohibitive and exceptional system of taxation laid upon its 
retut ns to which no other class is subjected, I am quite unable 
to see. The only reason apparent, and 1 fear tho true one, is 
that the immobility of land places the profits derived from the 
use of it more readily within the grasp of the taxiiitf power 
than tfiose of other branches of industry. The facility which 
this mode of raising money presents, recomraeiHls it strongly 
to those in authority, and blinds them to its partiality and op- 
pressive injustice, and the banking and commercial classes readi- 
ly give it their siippoit, because they see iu the uiiliriiited taxa- 
tion of land an exemption from a portion of their own burdens. 
These pnities assist the press and carry it with them,* while the 
landholders, who are the victim's, have neither the knowledge 
necessary for their defence, nor the power to make themselvoa 
heard. The system seems to me as impolitic as it is unjust. 
Its eflect is of course to prohibit tho application of capital to 
land for any purpose that will not yield twice the amount of 
profit expected from other industries. The theory on which it 
seems to be based, is that land, from something iiiherout in its 
own nature, gives a continually increasing profit to those who 
work it, independently of the capital and labour employed upon 
it. This is certainly R fallacy, and a very pernicious one. That 
lan<l, as an instrument of production, has an inherent value of its 
own, is quite true ; but when once that value has been deter- 
mined, there is no reason to suppose that its productive power 
increases except in strict proportion to the oapital laid out upon 
it. Id cases in which its abstract value may have been rated too 
low, it Boon, when cultivatio^is once in progress, becomes im- 
poBBible to, distinguish the portion of the profit derived from 
such deficiency in the estimate of its intrinsic value from that 
derived from the outlay of capital ; and no attempt to rectify tho 
defect by additional taxation can be made without danger of 
unduly rsduoing the legitimate return upon the capital Ofth# 
e^oqt of the periodical aBsessmento bo strongly depreeated a Uw 
yeaie agO| but now BOBtrenuCnMjeupporied by a large porUon of 
the presi^ my own case furpishes an example. I have landml pio- 
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which I greatly desire to improve by laying out money 
upon it ; but I cannot expect a return in the form of increase 
of rent that will do more than pay me a moderate interest u^ion 
it ; end with the pros{>eot of that return being cut down in a few 
years by a new setUonient, 1 cannot venture u[)on the outlay. 
Can a eystem be wise which cotn^HjIs a landowner to avoid the 
investment of his fiif^ds in his own land, and to select other 
aeciiritiea in preferences It is exactly the same with the native 
aeniindiirH. They will boy ntlior land with the money they save , 
when they can get it at a price that will give them a certain re- 
turn ; but they will lay out nothing in the improvement of the 
property they already possess. They caniiob do so with a new 
assessnuMit looming in the distance, except when they can 
seeeure a rate of profit rarely to tie obtained from any sort of 
outlaw. As long as this system ooiitimies, agricultural pros- 
perity will make little progress. 

You have said that the people are profoundly content and 
happy with their leases (settlements ?). I believe it is seriously 
and sadly the reverse. They feel liittcriy thit th^y mo made 
the ohjoi ts of an exceptional s\ stem of exa^-tion which keeps 
tliorn icdiifo»l li^ a meie .siibsisLunce, and hampcis them in their 
effoii's at improvi meiit as no other class is Iiampcied, 

Ihc (iovriniiient may try to make a contented agricultural 
class by dispossessing existing pioprietois and dividing their 
estates among the laboMieis oiiijiloyed ft) cultivate thorn, and 
may f<»r a timeMnccced ; but the success will bo Imt lirief, and 
will end in extomling and coiilirinmg the dissatisfat tion. These 
new lioldeis, poor and n>wly though they be, and li.ippy at first 
in then nea-l)Oin lights and possessions will soon ^full into the 
same jM/sil ion, snIKr the same guevancos, .nnl be the victims 
of the same disc(Uitent as their late masters. 

T shall be very glail if anything [ have been able to say shall 
lead }ou to reconsider the opiiiiou you liavo expressed, and to 
look at the subjtct fiom a moio vaiie<l and extended (nimt of 
view tban uppaieiitly you have hithei to done. It may , be tliat 
you have not had tlio opportunity of testing, by piactic.d experi- 
once, tbe eonectnesa of the tbeoiies wbieli have been your 
girnle and by which (excuse me for saying) I tlnnk you have been 
misled. 

As Ism AS Landlord. 

North West rrovinces, January 1871. 


NOTE PY THE EDITOR. 

The moBt simple, and perlmpH the moat effective, reply we 
can make to oiir correspurident, is to point out that the total 
amount the State is exacting from the land of all India is but 
£20,000,000 sterling a year. Call it rental, or a tax upon rental, or 
what >ou please, that is the amount of the exaction ; and in tbe 
main the impost is precisely whnt it was 20 years ago. but in the 
interval a great revolution in values has taken place througbon^ 
tbe world, nnd wo have spent £100,000,000 sterling upon railwayg 
and £50,000,000 upon mads and works of irrigation in the 
country, with the general result of seeing the export trade rise 
from £18,000,000 sterling a year to £70,000,000 IVonty years 
ago the value of the produce of the soil of India was perhaps 
£200,000,000 sterl ug, it is now we suppose not less than 
£400,000,000; and in these circumstances it is oppression, it sooms, 
for the State to raise tbe rental. With all respect to our correspon - 
dent, we remark that his arguments. are familiar to us as ** house- 
hold words.*' Not one of them will bear sifting. — Eo. I. E. 


SHEWLA ; OB SATU BATED SOLUTIONS OF SEWAGE^ 


We ore sorry to see so iutelligei^ a man as Mr. Blaney, whoso 
pamphlet upon DtoxnctgB cMtd uoiMWvancy ought to have been 
.aoknowledgod last month, assisting to maintain the delusion of 
the Bombay community that they cannot afford themselves a 
supply of pure water. “ It is as much as the city oan do 
** present to pay the interest on the loan incurred on account of 
^ the Yehar waterworks, and although it is true that these 

^^waterwodn we badly executed and outvageously financed, the 

financial difilcolty stares us in the face, and will continue to do 
so until this generation has passed away. In considering any 


** scheme of additional water-supply for Boxiabay, ^ Ulidt of 
** our i)ower to raise water-loans must be remembeced. 1 4m 
aware that the Health Officer makes bis demand for mom 
water on the grounds of the neoessitiee of public healthy but in 
** this question he occupiesthe double position of sanitary officer 
and J ustice of the Peace. Having decided the quantity of' 
“ water required for the city in the first capacity, he will be re« 
quired to show how it can be provided in the second.'* We 
can hardly ijersuade ourselves tliat this is Mr. Blane/s writing. 
Not afford a sufiicient supply of pure water 1 ^A heavy respon- 
sibility rests upon the writers in the local press who have contrived 
to betray even the intelligence of their city into the belief 
that the Island cannot afford itself a proper supply of water. 
One of these writers has discovered that every man should be ' 
allowed to drink water out of his own cesspool if he choose to do 
so ; while the other implores pome good old Parseo to die and 
bequeath a fortune to the community to meet the public want. 
And now we have Mr. Blaney joining these old ladies, and 
helping to swell their cry. Look at those facts : Bombay num- 
bers 81 ) 0,000 people, and is the eyitrepot of a trade of thirty 
millioiLs sterling a year. The place after all its losses, is still 
excoedingly wealthy, .ind its standard of living luxurious amongst 
the wealt}i 3 % and exceptionally high amongst the poor, 
i It is dilHcult to cstiiiititc what the annual exjiendituro of the 
Island amounts to, bub that it is many millions sterling a year 
is ccHairi. Its b.'uaar and markets arc crowded with productions 
which prove the unusually high stantlard of living amongst the 
people. They hdvo everything in abundance. They deny 
thein.solves nothing. The iiiai kets arc simply superb, and ai*e 
supphetl m the utmost i^rofusion with fish, poultry, meats, fruits, 
vegetables, and a thousand articles of eoii.sumptiou unknown to 
the people m the interior of India. But one thing they cannot 
afford tliemseivcs — Water. This great tropical city, the com- 
mercial capital of the enqnre, the geographical capital of Asia— 
indeed of the old woild, can alford itself everything but — 
Water. Tht‘ wells uikI tanks of the jdaco meanwhile are saturated 
solutions of sew.ig(‘, to drink which is death. 

Now, it luis been discovered (hat when the founilations of tho 
mountains were hud, a vast natural reservoir for the Island was 
built for it by the liami t)f (»od in the neighbouring hills, 
less than fifty or sixty miles away, a reservoir requir- 
ing but a solitary gap to be closed by tho hand of man, 
to convert it into a vast lake capable of supplying the 
Lsluiid for all time with perennial fountains and streams to 
make it a parailise of the nations. But the people cannot 
afford it, although the cost of this grand work from first 
to last isCestiiiuited at no more than £1,250,000, or i^erhaps ^ 
£1,500,000. As there Iwqqieii.s to be no providential Bakery in the 
adjoimi'g hills, tho people do, .somehow or other, contrive to find 
about £10,000 a day for their bread, but they positively cannot 
aflbrd £300 a day for water ! Was there ever such drivel 
forced upon tho common sense of a community as counsel ! 

The total cost of giving the Island a jJiermanent supply of 
water to meet all wants whatever, would be covered, it is admitted, 
by an outlay of £2,000,000 sterling. Thus- 


Existing debt upon Vohar Works £360,000 

Estimate for Shewla reservoir £1»660,000 

Total £2,000,000 


Mr. Blaney is a sensible man, and we beg him, in Heaven’s 
name, to look at these figures. Five per cent upon this outlay 
is just £100,000 a year, or £300 a day. We feel almost ashamed 
to carry the discussion beyond this fact Look at what this 
Shewla reservoir would accomplish for the Island. It seems to 
bo overlooked that the supply of water which it would place 
at the command of the Municipality would bring an 
income with it. The markets of Bombay are so important, that 
wherever water is to be got in its neighbourhood tor the culti- 
vation of fruit or vegetables, the rental of the land beoomes 
enormous. Thus the maricet garden ground at PareU ktsfqr ^ 
Be. 160 per acre. Now Shewla would ttot merely giye Bombay 
30 gallons of water per head pc^; day to domestic bu^ n 
vast supply for the irrigation pf maatket gardens along th4 Wholn 
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mim of the aqueduct. To our own mind, there is positive 
jSuUt in the wanton neglect by a great city like Bombay of so 
•iuple and inexpensive, and yet so grand a work, which lies to ita 
irery hand inviting acoomplishment, for its own benefit first and 
then as an incentive and example to other cities. It is in 
the name, not of extravagance but of true economy and 
of common sense, that we insist upon the work being 
done. The petty schemes put forward by the engineers for patch- 
ing up the Vehar supply are the devices of sheer incom|>e- 
tenoy, the proof of want of clear insight Though Shewla 
were to cost fivq millions instead of one, it is doubtful whether 
the work should not be done. The man who uses the word 
' in such an association as this is simply an idiot, 
jrhen the real state of mattei's has been once pointed out. The 
Bombay community cannot afford' itself a supply of pure 
water, although it can aftord a supply of everything else in 
abundance ! .£10,000 a day for bread, but not £300 for water. 
The secret of this folly is that the system of municipal 
taxation is altogether faulty, and i-t'^iuires radical reform. A 
most important beginning was made two years ago, when the 
Town Duties Bill was passed in the teeth of the Noodledoin of the 
place. Dr. Blauey feels the munieijial shoe pinch him, because 
cobblers made it, aud not workmen. The system of water rates 
in Bombay is simply a fraud from beginning to end. Six or soven 
thousand men ore made to find water for the whole 8(M),00(), and 
the burden is of course very heavy. A general water rate, and 
a trifling increase of the Town Dues, are the right measures to 
tak^. Common sense and sound economy alike dictate the 
reform, and with it will come the Shewla I’esorvoir with the 
thousand advantages and blessings it will bring the community* 
It Bombay could ship its publicists and obstructives on boaid shi| , 
and send them a voj^ago round the world at the exi)eiise of the 
municipal ti*easury, it would he a very cheap outlay of public 
money. ** The quack bootmaker is considerable, a.s corn.outters 
can testify — but the quack political doctor !” 


. ' EDITORIAL NOTES' 

The Madras papers will, wctinist, pardon our saying that they 
would do well to intimate the rogidarity with which the dally 
journals of Bombay publish the weekly returns of their Presi- 
dency Bank. Soraetinies for weeks together no bank statement 
whatever appears in the Matlras papera, and at others tlie same 
stale balance sheet is published day after day for weeks. 
The official Gazette is partly to blame, we observe, for the 
•irregularity, but not wholly. ^ 

A LOCAL contemporary states that a Veterinary College is 
likely to be established jis one result of the lalxjurs of the 
Cattle Plague Commission, and that a Chair of Agriculture will 
probably be added thereto. “ This college, it is believed, will be 
placed under the control of the proposed Agricultural Depart- 
ment but where the college is to bo formed is not stated. 

We doubt if oiu* contemporary is rightly informed. At jill 
events wo should think the model form would bo the pro|xT place 
for the veterinary school. 


According to the last Adihiiiistration Report (1869-70) eight 
hundred and thirty estates were sold in Bengal during the year 
for Rs. 17,973 arrears of revenue. The estates realised, we 
are told, Rs. 7,16,519. Of these, 58 estates assessed at Rs. 9,300, 
were purchased by Government for Rs. 64 ; while the ronuuniug 
772, assessed at Rs. 52,053, were purohased by private individuals 
for Rs. 7,16,455. The Indian Daily Examwner enquires if these 
sales were bonafide^ or brought about by the superior holders 
merely to quash under-tenures ? It seems strange,'' adds our 
oonEemporory, that estates, a niunber of which sold for the ag- 
^gate sum of Rs. 7,16,455, should be sufiered to go to the 
hammer for Rs, 17,973." The price realized represents, we 
observe, about 14 yoai's’ purchase of the assessment. 


Tax unoertainty of Indian statistics is so great that it is 
almost idle to argue foom them. According to the lost Admi* 
nistration Report from Allahabad, the population of the North- 
West Provinoes is made up as follows: — 


S SS • •• • it s •< 


Mo d. ti 

Women 

Children under 12 yean, Male ... 6,018,786 
FeioaJe 4,718,414 


• ••••« s ss ••• a s 


10,160,080 

9,194,668 


10,782,200. 


It is almost impossible to believe that these figures are true. 
The approaching Census, upon which no pains should be spared, 
will lay the foundation, we may hope, for solid statistical 
researches. 


We noticetl in our last issue that the acreage imder cotton cul- 
tivation in the North-West Provinces this season and in Central 
India is in both cases somewhat wider than in 1869-70. In 
Mailras, on the other hand, there seems l)e a considerable 
falling off, the figure having fallen, according to the official Oazettey 
from 1,285,263 acres in 1869-70 to 1,074,563 acros in the present 
season 1870-71. It is iraix)ssible, however, to place any tru^t in 
these figures, /is simultaneously with their appearance the 
Madras Board of Rovenuo publishes a report, in which the 
acreage under cotton in 1869-70 is declared to have been 1,604,028 
acres, while the Administration Report for 1869-70 just 
issued, tells us that the area was 1,771,378 acres, exclusive of 
Malabar and South C.'anara ! Now look at those variations : — 
Acreage mrder Cotton — Moitlras, 1869-70. 

Accordiug to last official Oazette 1,074,663 acres. 

„ to Board of Bovcduo 1,604,028 „ 

„ to Administration Report 
(oxcliidinf^ Malabar and Conara). 1,771,378 „ 

Commenting upon the Board's I’eturns, a Madras paper says,— 
“ It will be thus seen that the cultivation has about doubled 
since 1852; and yet Manchester is not satisfied." If the 
official Oazette is correct, and the Madras Board of Revenue have 
reported faithfully the cultivation of 1859-60, there has been no 
increase at all during the ten years. 

1859-60 According to Board of Revenue 1,076,658 acres. 

1870-71 „ to Official Oazette 1,074,668 „ 

(.buld anything be more unsatisfactory, or more discreditable^ 
whenVo romernljer that our land revenue system gives us such 
peculiar facilities for ohtainin^exact inforutaiion ? We do not 
venture to give an opinion as to the respective claims of these 
conflicting autliorities iqx)n our belief, 

" What wo really need,” says a writer in the Pio}wor, as the 
•" foundation of solid improvement to agriculture aii8 the land re- 
‘‘ venue, in a minute and comprehensive investigation by profes- 
“ sional ex^Kirts of the pre.seiit actual condition of the land, and 
" of the cultivating classes, their ways of cultivation, and their 
** means. We shall then, and then only, discover surely what 
“ help they want, and we HU8i>oct that in many provinces it 
“ will be found that they iiiaijily want money. However this 
" may Im?, wo are convinced that all further allotment of tho 
public fumls to industrial ilovelopment should be precedeil 
by ail exact survey and scrutiny of the etatm qno of things 
“ as they are." 

The writer overlooks, we think, that we have already a mass of 
minute infonnation concerning the agriculture of the country iu 
tho Secretariates of India, that simply mpiires to he sifted and 
cidlatod and summarised, ii(»t by professional experts" but by 
men gifted with clear insight — Carlyle’s seers. How can we rea- 
sonably expect to get from mere “ professional experts” — ^for by 
the terra, we suppose, o\ir contompoi-ary means professional 
agriciilturists’* — information so full, so varied, and so minute as 
wo already possess in tho Settlement Reports of tho country i 
Bombay we know possesses reports upon the agricultiutiof its 
provinces not to be siirixwssed for the skill with which they have 
been drawn — reports 40 and 50 years old which have never been 
utilized to this hour. And every province of the country has simi- 
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lar reports buried in the recesses of the record rooms. It will 
be the business of the new department to disinter these 
reports at once. Six months of honest work, with n competent 
staff, would suffice to shew how valuable a mass of in- 
formation we already possess, while the bringing togetlier of-these 
reports, and the work of comparing and classifying thorn wwld 
result in the decomment of great loading facts for our acceptouco 
and guidance — that w#raay not for over be beginning our work 
anew, repeating the same enquiries and the same enors r)ver and 
over again. Lot us use what we have already in our Lands. 

Wk observe that Mr. blaney in bis valuable and interesting 
pamphlet upon the drainage and conservancy of Indian 
towns, makes the following quotation from our columns: — 
The Indian Economist of September 10th 18(50, says, — ‘‘We 
“ have not the smallest doubt of the possibility of raising a very 
“ considerable revenue in India from direct taxe.s. We have never 
“ doubted the possibility of doing so. What wo luive doubted 
“ and denied is the possibility of our ever raising a large revenue 
“ in India from indirect taxation, for tlic reason that the tastes 
“ of the people, and their standard of living, are \ery simple, and 
“ that the soil itself produces all they want at their own doors. * 

The comment which Mr. Blaney makes upon thi.s passage is 
as follows]: — ‘‘ In Bombay about eight or nine lacs of rupees per 
“ annum are derived from octroi duties. The testimony of the 
“Duke of Argyll is to the following ettect ; ‘ It i.s impos.sihlc in 

“ ‘any country to reach the masses of tho population by direct 
“ taxes.* If thev are to contribute nt all to the expenditLire of tho 
“ State, it must bo through ta.xes levied Jipon sonic articles of 
univoraal consumption. If such taxes arc fairly adjusted, a 
large revenue can ho thus raised, not only with less conscious- 
“ ness on the part of the people, but with less real hardship upon 
“ them than in any other way whatever.** 

Mr. Blauey has understood neither the Jmlian Ecotonniiff nor 
the Duke of Argyll, between whom there is complete accord upon 
this question. When the Duke of Argyll says that “it ]h impos.siblc 
in any country to reach the masses of tho population by direct 
taxes,” he means direct taxes after the J'hiropcaii model, sm^h as 
tho Income Tax. He does not mean that you cannot reach the 
masses by a capitation tax. So, if Mr. Blauey will refer again tothe 
Ecommist of 10th September 1869, ho will find that we were 
simply denying the possibility of raising a large revenue in India 
through the Custom House, because no article of universal con- 
sumption passes through it, and atlii ining that a \ eryeuusiderable 
reveiiiie might bo raised by direct taxes “iu tlie immemorial way 
of the country," /.e., direct squeezing. Mr. JJlaney can hardly have 
forgotten that Bombay owes its eight or nine lacs of octroi duty 
largely to ourselves, who pressed them upon tlie Bench 
at tho cost cf much personal obloquy, and the tcmpoiarv Jo.ss 
of many friends. 


The results of the last half year s opemriuns of the three State 
Banks of India, are os follows 

Pnul llidf ifxir „ . , 

I’rofit, 

liank of Bengal Us. 2,20,00,000 Us. 0,81,250 5ii pet aminm. 

„ Madras „ 56,26,000 „ 2, 1C, i:W 7' 

„ Bombay „ 60,00,000 1, K),7()7 5 

The amount of profit uiulividcd, and t ho ]'o.s<>rrc funds of each 
JJauk reepootively, on the Slst December, woic : — 


I 'ml t I'n/t cl Jletet'ir 

Projit. DrvfMlwt'. 

Hunk of BenguJ Kb. 70,32.*? Ks. 16,67,789 

,, Madras „ 25,655 „ 6,62,500 

„ Bombay „ 20,126 „ 4,16,000 

The resources of each Bank, and their employment were 
severally os follows : — 

BatU: Beuifol ' Battk of JUadraM Bank f\f Bombay 
BBBOVHCKE. Bs, «S. Ks. 


Capital 2,35,67,000 61,87,600 64^16,000 

Government depositR. . . 3,01,51, OCX) 99,52,000 81, 08, (XX) 

Private deposits 3,11,84,000 1,15,30,000 2,23,09,000 

Bank Post bills, Ac 3,54,000 11,62,000 1.3,22,000 


‘8*62,66,000 2,88,31,600 3,81,64,000 


EMFLOIME.NT. 

Govt. Securities.. 

Loans on do, 

Bills disconuted 

Cash Balances unem- 
ployed 


Ks. il8. 

1,16,86,000 8,80,000 

56,20,000 24,46,000 

1.72.21.000 78,80,000 

6.03.64.000 1,88,66,000 


Bi. 

9,00,000 

19J»XX)0 

68,41,000 

8,00,16,000 


8,48,81,000 2,90,77,000 



The figures furnish a striking proof of the stagnation of trade 
in the country. (9f the ill 6,000,000 capital and deposits in their 
hands, the ihiee banks between them are barely able to invest 
A‘3,000,000, and have foiir-fiftbs of their resources lying unem- 
ployed in their cofters. The wonder is that they are able to declare 
any dividend at all, and shareholders may be congratulated upon 
their good fortune. The disoount rates of the Bank of Bengdl 
were unchanged (hionghoiit (he whole six monlhs under review. 
We cannot but think this state of matters indicates a want of 
enterprise or insight somewhere or other. Here are £12,000,000 
of money lying unemidoyed in a country destitute of almost every 
mark of modern civiliyation, and in the heart of rich and popu- 
lous cities, not one of which we believe possesses the simple 
luxury of a swimming bath. 


Almost eipuil uncei’tainty Heems to characterize the Bombay 
returns, if we may believe a local writer, who says : “ The Com- 
‘ ini8sionei*.s average estimate of 60 lbs. per acre would repre- 
“ .sent liist year’s crop of Kattiaw'ar as 79,464 candies, or 158,928 
“ bale.s, whieli, added to the ‘ amounts realized* in Broach* 
“ Alitnediibad. &c., make a total of 229,872 bales. And yet we 
know that 4.'i(>,37() were received from these districts in that 
“ year, and the residue of Dliollera, Veravul, &c., left behind 
“ at its elose was unusually large.” 

Messrs Robertson, Brothers & ( 'o. simultaneously complain 
fromDhawar of the Ooiton (Jommissioner’s “astounding state- 
ment" that the pi'ocliietion from the Collcctoratos of Dharwar, 
Bclgaiim, nml Kulladghoe will lie only 53,150 l>ale8 as calculated 
greatly to mislead all persons eoimeeted with o)r interesteil in 
the trjwle of these districts. ” We arc at a loss, they sny, “to 
“ understand how the (_’()ttoii (’omniissioiier can estimate 
” a general yield fi’om a health}' crop at the low figure 
“ 19 lbs. per aero, when iji some parts the natives estimate 

** 16, in otJiers 12, ami in tlie worst 4 mauuds cuppas 
“per acre, so that taking alow average of 6 in aimds cuppas 
” Wf must surely have 56 lbs clean cotton per acre. We 
‘‘do not know who supplies the Commissioner with hisinfonnu- 
tioii regarding Dhai war, but the source is evidently nut a itJ- 
“ liable oi^’. If tlie dumbul, mahalkerry, and r^'ots toll I the Col- 
” lector tliiit the rain hail increased tho disease of kuiToe-jeegoo, 

•• and that the prosjieets of a much larger cro]) than last year 
“ were not very great, their object in saying so must have boon 
” to induce him to reduce tlioii’ income tax or rent.** 

Our agricultural statistics are .at present so unreliable, 
that it is impossible to build any conclusion upon them what- 
ever. In the meanwhile we give for what they are worth, the 
latest osti mates of the acreage under cotton this soaBon through- 
out the country.— 

Nurtb-Wcat Provinces 1,247,484 acres. 

Centml Provinces 768,781 ,, 

Bast Bei-ar 687,010 „ 

West Brrar 802,417 „ 

Miidias 1,074,503 „ 

Bombay (inehidiug Sind and the Native 

States) 4,020422 „ 

Tlio (Jotton Commissioner affirms tho Bombay area to be 
545,063 acres below the average of last Boason. No estimates 
a.Hyet have been received from tho Punjliiib. Neither Oiidh nor 
Bengal ever attempt an} . nor, indeed, keep any record whatever 
of the cultivation. 


The price.s realized at tho opium sale of 6th instout were as 
follows : — 

Chests. Highest. Lowest. Average. .Frocoedf* 

Behar 2,665 1,165 1,156 1,168-1-0 80,86,860 

Bcnurcs .... 1,666 1,140 ],t30 1,134-9-3 18,89,071 
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Prices have been comparatively steady at about these quota* 
tidns for many months post, and as the estimates d the yetu* 
bas^ upon an o^ipectatioii of 975 Rupees per chest on 
49,000 phests, the actuals will thus prove better than the 
eeftimateB by 'seventy-five lakhs ; and as 52,000 chests arc 
announced for sale diuing the present year in place of 49,000, 
opium, in so far as Bengal is concerned, will show favorably in ilic 
coming budget If Sir Richard Temple bases his ox{)ectatioiis 
upon a probable receipt of Rupees 1 ,050 i)er cliest, which we 
should think a safe figure, the estimate will stand for the comhij^ 
year at Rupees 54fi»0(),(K)0 insteiwl of the Rupees 4,77,c^o,0()o of 
last budget. Tlio yield of the Malwa dnig, if n(»t quite .so favora- 
ble, still ^iTunisos to exceed the estimates. Up to date of 14th 
iqptant 33,681 pcwfflcdhad been granted during thociUTcnt financial 
^year which, at 600 Rupees the chest, ^^ill exceed the £20,00,0 (k> 
estimate of the budget. Should the drug come forward a.s freely 
during the remaining six weeks of the present year as it di<l 
in 1870, there will be 6,0(K> more i)asses wanted, and the 
Malwa actuals will exceed the estimate by 30 or 10 lakhs. 

Uivon the whole, the financial prosiHJCts of the new year are 
bright, and although wo do not oiirsolve.s fi*ol, as we have said, 
at liberty to urge the total abolition of the Income Tax, 
the fact that the opposition to it is universal and bitter, 
should have great weight in the eyes of (Tovernmeiit. “ The 
true end of legislation,’* sa^^s Etlmund Burke, “is to follow, 
not to force, public inclination. It would be dreadful, 
“ indeed, if there was any j)ower in the iiati(»n capable of 
** resisting its unanimous desire, or even tlio desire of any 
“ very great and decided majority of the people. 'Phe 
“ pcJople may be deceived iu their choii*o of an object, bid I can 
scarcely conceive any choice f hey can malca to he no very tnisehirc. 

** 0U9 as the fi,vktencr of any Innnan force capable of resisting if, 

** When Govornmout and the people ditlor, Government is gcuo- 
“ rally in the wrong.’*. So, too, in 177:2, when speaking on a Hill 
respecting the import and export of corn, the ])rofouud and 
eloquent statesman said, — “ 1 give way to the presenl Bill not 
“ booause I aj^prove of the measuie iu itself, but because I think 
“ it prudent to yieM * # ♦ the people will have it so, ami 

“ it is npt for their representatives to say iia}'.” 

Those words embody such profound wisdom that wc would 
press them upon J^ord Mayo’s notice. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the people are ojjposedas one man to tJie In- 
f come Tax. Well, whether they an; light or wrong is no longer 
the question. “ '^Phe proper busintss of a .statesman, ’* say.s ^Ir. 
Buckle, “ is to contrive the means hy which certain omls may be 
“ effected, leaving to the general voice of the country ^ dctcr- 
“ mine what those ends shall Vu', and shaping hi.s own conduct, 
“ not according to hi.*} own principles, but according to the wi.shes 
“ of the people for whom ho logi .slates, and whom he i.s bound to 
“ obey.’* 

With whatever limitations we may hold this doctrine in Indiii, 
the passage embodies a gi’oat principle for the statesman’s 
guidance. Feeble anci shallow men spend their littlo force 
iu resisting the populoi’ wish till ^ they find themselves at 
length compelled to yield in the mid.st of de.seivod odium, 
where a statesman, by prompt ami graceful concession, puls 
himself at the head of the movement, for that guidance 
and control which arc at once granted him by popular acclaim. 
Lord Mayo has done a wise thing iu the i,ssue of the late 
Financial Resolution. AVe think ho would Ito well advi.sod 
were he now, without sinking, or professing to sink, his own con- 
victions, to repeal the Income Tax iu doforoiico to what is 
plainly the universal wish. 

SILK. 

RAW PRODUCTS IN DIIARWAR. 

Ta^ jUlowing letter has been addressed by Dr. M. M. Mockeii- 
%ie, Superintendent of Jail, Dharwar, to the Secretary to Govern- 
' ment, Revenue Department j Bombay, dated 16th August 1870 : — 

I have the honor herewith to submit, for the infonuatioii of 
Him ilSzcellefioy the Govornor iiuUonucil, a printed summary of 
my ©ftbi^ in sericulture, the ultilization of tlie wiki aloe, anfl to 
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a oertain extent also of other plants or shrubs produdM dbrt ; 
and these experiments, witli silk and aloes, date from 1860, 
with the other articles only fi*om this and the preosding year. 

SILK. 

AVhon 1 first commoucod my experiments in silk culture, I had 
no idea tliat I would carry them out so extensively ; but as I 
found niy efforts rewarded, and success undoubted, I was en- 
courageil to go on with them from year to year ; but had I iu the 
outHct deemed that such would have been tlft cose, I would have 
submitted regular detuilod reports to Gofernment direct. 

2. I now' bog to presoiit them iu a complete form, brought up 
to the end of Juno ofthi.s year, and boin^ now convinoed.by 
practical expericiico of the capabilities of this climate for a peat 
reiuurieratixe and .‘iuccessfu I extension of such works, I will leave 
it with Governmviit or jirivato pailiosto cjarry them out to their 
full extent, but I will retain only a fow of the silkwormfl for the 
benefit of any who may desire to have them. 

3. My previously r< 7 JO experiments date from June 1868 
to Scpienioer 1861), and this last one from October 1869 up to 
the eiitl of June of this year, giving resi)octivoly throe trials of 
ten, six, and eight months. 

4. In order to satisfy myself that my former anticii>ations and 
deductions were correct, not only as to tlio actual production of 
silk, but through care and attention iw to tho possibility of a 
gradually iiuii oasiug yiekl, 1 set apart equal quantities of cocoons 
cho.st*ii promiscnoii.sl}’ from eaeh expeiiment, and the results I 
beg to present in a tabular fonn, giving tho results as per lbs. 
lOO 

Hfatcmanf shoiviny Pcsfilf^ compared with tho previetts 
E.rpcrimonfs. 


First Kx TEH 1. MEN rs di hinu 10 Months. 


Weight of 

: Weight of Raw I 


* .-wuuu. 

Cocoons. 

' Silk. j" 

Cocoons. 

Raw Silk. 

lb. oz. dr. 
88 6 8 

1 Ib. oz. dr. i 

5 15 0 

lb. oz. dr- 
8 13 0 

lb. oz. dr. 

0 9 8 

Second Exi'ERIMEnts 

DURING 6 Months. 

Weight of 
Cocoons. 

Weight of Ka'W 
Silk. 

A'icld per Month. 

Cocoons. Raw Silk. 

Jb. oz. dr. 
57 5 0 

11). o/.. dr. 1 

4 1 :» 8 i 

lb. oz. dr. 

1) 8 0 

1 lb. oz. dr. 

1 0 13 4 


Tiimm) Km'eimments 

DtuiNti 8 Months. 

Weiglit of 

1 Weight, of Haw 

Yield iH*; 

r Mouth. 

iUycoonH, 

1 * Silk. 

Cocoons. 

Raw Silk. 

lb. oz. dr. 
113 6 12 

lb. oz. dr. 

n 4 12 

lb. oz. dr. 

14 2 0 

lb. oz. dr. 

1 6 9 


fSiafcnicnt shoiciag proportionate Eeaidts compared ^vith 
previo m I'J.epQn men ts. 


First Rxporiincuts, Second Experiments, j Third Experiments, 
10 TiionthN. G inoutha. } Brnontha. 

Cocooua. I Haw Silk, Cocoons, i Haw Silk. Cocoons. 1 Raw Silk. 

lb. oz. dr. 11). oz. tlr. lb. oz. dr.*' lb. o/. ih‘.| II). oz, dr. lb. oz. dr. 
JOO 0 0 G 11 0 loo 0 0 ; H 11 0|100 0 0 . 9 16 0 

1’he above MlI<)^^s a sternly iiicrea.se iu each period, tho last 
yielding 3ll).s. 4()Z. r)vcr that of the first. 

'). As ill previous reports, 1 now al.so iippond a statemout of 
the monthly yiekl for the ptust eiglit nnmths, showing a product 
of 1 1 lb.s. 4oz. 12 drs. raw silk out oC lJ3lbs. Goz, 12 drs. 
cocoons, and which, niter deduction of convict labor, leaves a 
profit of K.S. 4H-G-0 out of Rs. 9t>-G-0, or a clear profit of 1 10 per 
cent, on the value of the labour; the.se rates aro of course liased 
upon convict labor, which is taken .atan averapo of two annas a day, 
or 3d. in English money. Of course even with free laboi* all of it 
can bo can'ied out by tho employ nieiit of 'women and cliildrcii, 
except tho throwing or tlirowsting onoration, i. e., removing tho 
silk from tho cocoons; this individual (and only one is eminoyod 
iu the jail) may lie put down at 1 2 annas, while in the non-work- 
ing inten'als he may well act as general sapervis<.)r. Tho usual 
lab«>r mtes in these di.stricts aro, for male adults, fi*om3j-to4 
annas per day, women 2^ to 3 aanan, and for children, from 1 anna 
to Ij. Carrying the cxixjrimeuts on q|pl further throng their 
bleaching, washing, and dyeing i)nx*es8es, and taking the Hooblee 
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market rate of dyed , «knd direseed Bilk at Be. 18 per poun^it 
gives a proAt, after deducting the convict labour, &c., of As. 
115-15-6, or 189} on the outlay. 


TABLE No. 1. 

UediUt oj CuU'lvatioti in the Dhw'ivar Jail from October 
1869 to Jwne 1870 indmive, — eight nmntha. 


Montbi). 


Weiffht of I of Row 

Cocooiut. I Bilk. 


lb. oz. (ir. I lb. uz. dr 

October I 4 6 4 | 0 8 8 

November I 28 5 8 I 2 14 0 

December I 15 0 0 2 8 

January 5 8 0 0 7 4 

February ; 21 5 0 2 10 8 

March and April 25 0 0 | 3 1 8 

May ( i 1 0 ! 0 10 0 

June i 20 8 0 j 0 14 8 


Tula! 113 0 12 i 11 4 12 


Table ko. 2 

Statement ehowituj liemdib 0 / the alurr us mn-ked at th*‘ 

Ohanmr Joit. 


MAU Sll.K. 

Value of 11 11)8. i o/.. 12 drs. Raw Hilk at Hk. 
8 per lb 


K«. A. 1'. U8. A. I* 

IM) 0 0* 


Deduct — 

Convict labor, col loci mg loaves, fbeduigwurais, 
&c., eOfS uggreguto number of ilayfi| at 2 


auiiOH 28 0 B 

Tlirowsting (laid at Kiipecs 2 |)oi' month, or 2t 

working days in all 18 U U 

12 0 U 


l*rolU on raw silk, .....Us. 48 0 0 

llO per cone, prolii 4)J) outlay for labor. 


TABLE Nn. l< 
l)lll!.S8BU AND UlKl) SILK 

Us. A. r. Us. A. r. 

Value of 11 lbs. I o/.h. 12 drs. dyed silk, at 203 0 b 

IHduct — 

Lobs in weight while bleaching, at 4 

]HU' 11) 50 13 B 

Convict labor, carding, twisting, iinwiinC 
ing 112 aggregate number of (lays, at 2 

aiiuiui It 0 B 

Uleucliiug ami d\eiug, at Ks. 2 per lb. (Hool). 

loc mte) 22 B B 

87 <) 0 


I'rolit on dyed silk Ks. 11.5 15 G 


l32if pen cent, prulii on outlay for labor ami loss of weight. 

G. If free labor is iitili/od, the pi-oh1. on I’aNv silk for the outlay, 
.i.s will bo soon from Table No. 4, will be Us. or 1(»5| jHir 

eont. on outlay fur lal)ur. 

7. Oyod and tlressed ^ilk by I’rco labor will gi\e. a.^ ^Iiowji by 
Table No. 5, a profit of Us.73-i5-(i, boiiig ;it the rate <»f 57 |)or 
coni, on the outlay for labor and Ioks. 

K It will be observed that whih* dre.^M il and dvod -^ilk carried 
on by convicts gives the highc.st i)rntit, the profit is sniallor w4tli 
1 Kh 5 labor, the latter U’ing so mneh higher than the former 
as to daily wage. 


TABLE Nf). 1. 

Statotm iit dwivltnj ^H’uhahle lieso It H uj ih* tihuct d hg Ji’ce 

Lahur. 


HAW SILK. 


Value of 11 Ibrt. 4. 0 Z 8 . 12 drs. raw silk, at 

Kb. 8 per lb. 

Dedurt-* 

Iiabor for oolloeiiiig loaves, foediiig worins, 
&o.y 208 aggregate number of days at 2 

amias .. ‘ 

Tbrowstiiig 24 days, at 12 amms 


Us. \, r Us. A. i» 
90 G 0 


2G 0 0 
18 0 0 

14 U O 


Piofit on raw silk... Ks. lU U 0 

105 per cent, on tbo outlay for Jal^r. 


TABLE No. 5. 


drbsbed and dyed bilk. 


Bfl. A. P. BB. A. f . 

Value of 11 IbB. 4. ozs. 12 drs. dyed silk^ at 
Bb. 18 per lb. ••• ••• J206 5 6 

Dsduet*— 


Loss in weight while ble ach i n g, 

at 4 oz. per lb. 60 18 0 

Labor for carding^ unwinding, and 
twisting, 112 days, at 8 annas 66 0 0 

Bleaching and dyeing* at Be. 2 

per. lb (Hooblee rate) 22 9 0 

^ 129 6 0 


•Profit on dyed Bilk ...Bi. 78 16 0 
57 per cent, on labor and loss. 


9. From the above it will l)e seen that there would be a profit 
of 1064 per cent, on the outlay for wages in the production^ of 
raw silk. 


10. From thi.s would have to bo deducted rent of 
machinery, cultivation of the mulberry tree, taxes, 
whicli, if required, 1 may calculate at a fhtiire tenn. 

11. 1 trust that the foregoing statements will tend to prove 
tliat iny pi\3vious anticipations wore correct, viz., that by 
ordinary care and attention to the mulberry plants, keeping up 
for the worms a full, healthy, and lilxjral supply of leaves^ and 
by the proper regulation of the ventilation and temperature of 
the breeding-rooms, the animals will ^vo on increased yield of 
good silk, although up to what point further experiments only 
can determine ; much will, I fancy, depend on the species tried. 

12. whether other varieties of tne worm will succeed here 
I know not, as the nature of my position and fluties obliged me 
tolHj contented w'ith those I have (monthly variety), and which 
have 7iever at omy time mice 1866 shown the least tendency to 
disease or decay. 

1.3. From my previous ohsorvatioiLs regarding silk production 
in not only France, Italy, and Switzerland, but in India, China, 
and Japan, T am more and more convinced that climatic influ- 
ence has much to do with the Hiicce.ssfiil rearing of the mulberry, 
as well as that of the worm in all its staps. I have not yet 
heard or read of any climate in Europe or Asia where some blight 
or ihsoase did not occasionally attack either the mulberry tree or 
leaf, and in which extremes of heat, cold, or long-continued damp 
did not tend to destroy the worm in some period of its growth. 

14. The climate of Dhoi’war is such that all the year through- 
out it never gives extremes, while the rainfall is spre^ over almost 
every month in the year. With such a climate 1 feel sure that 
the succes.sful rearing of so delicate an animal as the silkworm 
would be imdoubted, for it is excess of heat, cold, or long-continu- 
ed damp that has caused the great failures that I have 'heard or 
read of in this brunch of industry. 

16. Should further experiments bo made, 1 would hold out 
the warning that, if other species of the worm are introduced, 
they \ye not mixed up completely with those we now possess, 
but that a g^'adual acclimatization be first earned out separate- 
ly. This will more esjjecially be requisite if other breeds are 
introduced from a very high latitude, and to the fact of this 
not being attended to, am I disposed to attribute the great 
failiirdof Monsieur De Vecehi’s experiments in Mysore a^yctu; 
or BO ago (page 16). 

16. Finally, while urging that further oftbrts bo made hero 
in sericulture, I do so on the results of my ex^xiriments earned 
over several yeai's, and I found my reasons for this success on 
the following main points (repeated from page 11), all of whicli 
Dharwar possesses in a high degree ; — 

1. A meflium degree of moist tropical heat. 

2. A comparatively (for India) slight fall of rain through- 
out the year, never severe or long-continued in any one month, 
but spread fairly over almost every month in the year. 

3. A slight variation in the tenqierature, not only by night 
and day, but all the year throughout. 

4. Hot season never excessive or of long continuance. 

6. Soil rich block or rod, and of good depth, 

6. Ample water supply in the event of very slight or capri- 
cious rainfall. 

The following articles have been manufactured in pore silk, 
dyed of various colours, and always fbimd a ready sale : — 

Thirty-one scarves of various sizes. 

Dhoturs for the use of Natives, each 12 X 3} ; these have 
been merely made with some my silk border on either side. 

C^olees for women, half silk and naif cotton, usually of ablock 
and red strips. 

17. Ova have at various times been sent via the ordinary 
letter-post and otherwise to Khondeish, Ahmedobod, Com- 
missioner Central Provinces, and to Cochin. At the two former 
places they hatched, but shortly died, perhaps from olimatio 
changes, or want of proi^er core, food, &c. In the Coutnil Fro-^ 
vinoes they have, I near, sueoeeded well, and I believs at 
Cochin also. The hatching of the egg of this species 18, honv- 
ever, such a brief and rapid plmesB (eight or nmO days) ,^hat 
great expedition in transit is a mm non, and this wo cannot 


buildings, 
&c., and 
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^ways insure ;mudi also depends cn the season of the year^ 
Md the state of the weather whUe in transiti when 
hatching. 

Dharwa/r temperlUure andminfaUfor eeae inonih$ffirom Oct 1669 
to Jme 1870| contini^ fiwn jpagc IS, 8%lh Beport 


Montht* 


October, 1869 

November „ ...* 

December 

January, 1870 

February „ 

# ^aroh y, 

April „ 

May 

June I, 

Total j 

Avrra«c......^ 


IIS 2' 

[ins. Cts.'ins. Cta. 


89 

69 

6 

53 

87 

60 

0 

96 

90 

63 

2 

46 

9.3 

64 

0 

.38 

93 

68 



99 

68 

0 

22 

100 

68 

1 

29 

8 

68 

0 

56 

92 

69 

5 

46 

841 

697 

! 16 

83 

9.3 

66 




Mean of exiromoj Mean of exti'eme Maximum, 
monthly reading! Medium, and Minimum for Avorasre 

for nine months, t ho above period. Fall of Monthly 

from October ISblij Ruin. fall of 

to June 1870, in- Bnin. 

elufiivo. Mnximumj Medium. jMinimnm 


Ilia Cts. lua. Cis. 

eOo lOOo 80o 60© 16 83 1 87 


HEEirULTUKE IN BENGAL. 

Read the following communication from Mr. (). DeCrisioferie 
in reply to the remarks of Captain Tbos. Hutton, submitted at 
the last monthly meeting . — 

** Permit mo to address you a tew lines for communication to 
the Society, iu answers to some rmnarks leflectinp on myself, 
made by Captain T. Hutton in his lotb'r to tlie Agi’icultural and 
HoiHcultural Society printed in tlie Engllthmau pajxir of the 
22nd instant. 

When I said that no annual w'orins will hatch regularly, 
unl&B they are submitted to the olian^os of the four seasons in 
a iewperafe climate, from the heat of a sunmier to the cold of 
a winter below zero,^’ I alluded to the Coutigrade not the Fah- 
renheit. The climate of MusHoorie, ranging from 26 to 82 ® Fah. 
ought to bo well a<lapted. 

“ In saying that the annual eggs of Bengal are kept well 
protected from the air in eartlien pots (winch are cool and 
porous), I was not advocating ray own views, but was simply 
stating a method aflapU'd by the natives of Bengal for the 
preservation of the annual w^irms, since porhap.s these has been 
introduced in the country ; and I fail to |ierceivo the drift of 
<^aptain Hutton’s comparison between a man and a silk-worm 
^ 6gg, unless it is meant for witticism. p 

Captain Hutton’s plan of breeding the worms in a more 
favourable climate than Bengal, and then distributinc both 
cocoons and eggs to those willing to cultivate them carefully, will 
do very well for the annual cocoons ; but w’hat is most vital and 
Bengal (where mulberry is cut four or five times during the year), 
and ought to attract the attention of all practical men, sliould 
be the improvement of the monthly or Ponvottine worms m Ben- 
g(d U$elf, The natiVo method or buying seed cocoons, gettme 
the eggs, and rearing the worms, is fall of mistaken notions and 
practices, and if an experimental §ilk farm, under intelligent and 
practical management, should be established in the centre of the 
'COCoon-producing districts of Bengal by the aid of Government 
and the silk manufacturers, it is certain that good results may 
be obtained tending to improve the quality of these monthly 
species by the distribution of the cocoons or eggs produced in 
thefann.” 

In connection with the subject of sill^ the Secretaty next read 
the following letter from Mr. Charles Brownlow of Cachar, and 
' stat^ that he had received the cocoons therein referred to, and 
that they had been divided between Cimtain Hutton of Mus- 
soorie, the Acclimatization Societies of Melboumo and Sydney, 
.jmd the Austrian Italian and French Consulates 

1 beg to advise you of my being abount to despatch to your 
Address a box containing 71 Atlas cocoons (live), which 1 trust 
you will cause to be distributed to parties likely to make experi- 
on rearing the silk. You wiU be the best judge of who 
wiUbe likely to turn them to account, but I would sugmt 
beiM sent to the Australian, Austrian, and Itauan 
43ov«v^iments, Captain Hutton, M. Querin De Meneville. Aa 
' **1 tl r^R shc^ send for the Agricultural and Horticultural 
ttAwnnt qf the rearing of the brood in open 
iriddhprooeM from first to last 1 met with no missdven- 
'fictfei worm b evidently docile and traetablei 


^^AbatdLOfteneooooas wouldbeeimyghfiar exporimeiiA and 
would yield at least two or three frmsles, whiob at the nm of 
400 eggs each, and allowix^ oasualties, would consume the 
of a couple of large trees, u not more. 
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Northern Division. — Of the Quzerat coUeotorates, Broach 
is the only one in which there has been a smaller breadth of 
land cultivated with cotton this season as compared with the 
last ; but taking them together, on increase is noticeable to 
the extent of 113,514 acres. Tn my remarks on the return of 
cultivation published on the 26th or November last, I observed 
that the condition of the cron in the above collectorates was 
generally favouralile up to tnat date. A period of cloudy 
weather set in soon afer in some of the districts, and slight show- 
ers fell in Broach and Burat, causing some injury to the cotton 
crop, although the heavy rainfall in Surat and trio neighbour- 
ing districts at the end of December was rej^orted to Iw rather 
beueticial to the crop than otherwise. At tlmttimo it was anti- 
cipated that considerable damage would be r)ccasioned by the 
Isdl-wonn which had made its appearance in Broach, favoured, 
it was supposed, by the contimianco of cloudy weather, but a 
subsequent report from Mr. Stormont doscrilH3a the damage as so 
very limited m its extent, that there was reason to believe that 
the earlier exports would generally be much freer from stain 
than was the case last season. When the late rainstorm passed 
over Bombay in the middle of January, the weather in the dis. 
tricts of Surat and Broach became cloudy, with every indication 
of rain, but only a few light showers fell, and the weather has been 
fine over since. NotwithsUmling tlio drawbacks abovemon- 
tionod, the season in the four collee.toratos of Guzerat may be 
<leHcribe<I iiaon the whole favouriibJe for cotton ; os regards both 
qnauiity and quality, a fair average en»|» may !)e looked for. It 
will be seen that the ciuantity of cotton ex^ioctod from the above 
coUeetorates amounts to 36,146 candies (eciual to 72,292 pressed 
bales,) which on an average gives the very moderate estimate of 
45 pounds of eloan cotton per acre. 

There has been an moreaso in the area of cotton cultivation 
in Khamloish amounting to 75,298 acres more than the nre- 
cciling year. In the return published on the 26th of la8t 
November, the increase was stated to lie only 70,222 acres j the 
difterenoe of 5,076 acies, as slmvvn m a stab^ment since received 
from the Collector, is due to tlio addition of the cotton area in 
Inam lands and alienated villages, which was not included in 
the former return. Since the (Collector’s remark was nsjorded 
on January 14th to the effect that the weather hm been fine 
since ■jTovomber, heavy ram has fallen throughout the district, 
cornmencnig on that very day, the average rainfall from the 
14th to the I6th of January having amounted to as much as 4 
niches. The Collector thus descrilica its eflbot upon the cotton 
erop ; — “ The greater part of the cotton had been picked before 
the late ram fell. Periiaps iil>oqt 5 ^ler cent, of it remained in 
the fields ; that of course has been seriously damaged as well as 
the outside iwrtion of what was stoied in the kulles and on the 
house-tops. The quantity damaged is comimiatively small 1£ 
it could only be kept separate, tbe injury Mould bo trifling, but 
m the present unsatisfactory state of the law, it will be used to 
adultefete the bettor kinds of cotton with impunity.” 

’fhe estimated yield of cotton entered in the present return 
for Khfindeish is equal to about 82 pounds of clean cotton per 
acn$, or neai’ly double the avei age quantity expected from the 
collectorates of Guzerat. 

For Nassick no return has yet been received showing tbe ex- 
tent of land devoted to cotton this season, and no idea con there- 
fore bo formed of the largeness or smallness of the estimate sub- 
mitted. The statement from which the particulars enterod iu 
the present return ai'e taken, exhibit a groat difl'oretice in tho 
yield for 1869-70 as compared with the return of last year, tho 
estimated yield then lieing nearly 700 candies more than that now 
shown. No explanation of this difference has been offered by the 
Collector, but possibly it may bo due to teiritorial a^ustments 
made when the oollectorate was being detached from Khandeish. 

Southern Division. — Tn the collectorates of the Southern 
Maratha country, the season has unhappily been on tho whole a 
very unfavourable one. The remark of the OoUocfcor of Dharwar 
that it may turn out better than last year is certainly not very 
encourafl^g, considering what a bad season that of 1869-70 alM 
was, and Sat the out-tuni of cotton then realized in Dharwar 
hardly amounted to one-fourth part of the estimated quantity. 

A further report received from the Gollector regarding the effect 
of the mil in the middle of January, which appears to \^ye ex- 
tended also to these districts, states that in the Dumbol Petta 
(where the Collector was encamped at the time) the ma^kony 
and lyots irere of opinion " that the rain had not damaged 
the oountiy crop ; buL that as much of the New Orleai^ was 
Buffering fromkorree-jee-gee, the rain bad done damage, it having 
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Tuiidered the dieeaae more general and Bevere than before. Befer- 
linff to the same period, the first Asriataat Collector in 
of SuUadghee writes, under date the fi7th January, as follows 

I was at Moodibehm when the rain fell, and have since been to 
Hoongoond viA Tangoijee to Elkul and Hoera MuIgaOn, and 
thenoe to this place ( Ameengud), and ever^here the crop seems 
much injured. The plants, especially the New Orleans, appear to 
have suffered much from blight. The ryots state that the damage 
is general.’* The extant of land sown with cotton this year in 
Dharwar, Belgaum, and /Culladghee, is less by 358,258 acres than 
the area of the preceding season, the total estimated yield being 
26,575 candies (53,150 presse<l bales), equal to only about 19 
pounds iier aero. 

Excessive rain in the month of October had an injurious effect 
on the CMitton orop in the collectorates of Poona, Ahmediiuggur, 
Sholapore, and Sattara. Considerable damage is also reported 
to bavo been caused by the rain of January in Poona and 
Sattara. The total breadth under cotton this season in these 
four colloctoratos is 191,309 acres, from which the yield ex- 
pected is estimated by the Collectors at about 6*5.31^ candies 
(13,063 bales)* which gives an average of neurly 27 pounds of 
clean cotton per acre. These figures do not include the 
cultivation in the Jutt llakaha, under the political agency of 
the Collector of Sattara. For this state a return has lately 
been received from the Collector, which shows that 11,700 
acres have this season been cultivated with indigenous cotton. 
No estimate of the yield has, however, lieeu offered, but a.ssum- 
ing that the offocts of the season have been here the same as 
in other parts of Sattara, ihe yield may be put down at the 
same rate, or 21 i jxiunds of clean cotton jier acre, which would 
give a total yield of 321 candies, equal to 642 pressed bales. 

Among the native StatoN, owing to drought at the beginning 
of the season and excessive rain towards its close, the cotton 
crop in Aknlkoto has turned out, as the Political Agent 
remarks, “ almost a complete failure,” the expected yield 
being scarcely one pound of clean cotton per acre. 

In C\itch and Pahlunpoor, where tlie rainfall is reported as 
insufficient, the estimated yield of clean cotfoii is equal to 40 
pounds j^r acre ; in Kolhapoor. whore the cro[) is stated to 
nave sunered from excessive rain, the yield is estimated at a 
quantity averaging GO pounds per aero ; while in Hewa Kanta 
where, as the Political Agent remarks, the cotton crop grown 
with other crops promises fa\ ourablo results, the estimated 
out-turn of clean cotton is equal to 108 pounds p(*r acre. 

The native States, for which no returns of osiiinatod produce 
have l^en received, are the same os those for which no returns 
of cultivation had been furnishod at the date of the publication 
of the general return of last November, namely Kattiawar, 
Baroda, and the Maheo Kanta. Since then, however, a state- 
ment showing the extent of laud under cotton oiiltiv.ition in 
Kattiawar has been received from the Political Agent. From 
this statement it amK^ars that instea^l of a falling off in the 
breadth of land under cotton, as supp^)sed in my remarks on 
the above general retuni, an increase has taken place in all the 
districts of Kattiawar except the State of Baniwa, regarding 
which Colonel Anderson remarks : — “ The decrease in the ex- 
tent of cotton cultivation here is owing to excess of moisture in 
the early part of the rainy season, which destroyed some crops ; 
bpt the prospects of the season are good.” On the whole, how- 
ever, there has been an increase amounting to as much as 
136,876 acres, the total acre under cotton being 1,175,205 acres, 
against 1,038,329 in the preceding year. 

IProm the weekly reports hitherto published it wdll ha^ been 
toeen that the season in Kattiawar has been in some respects 
unfavourable for the gi’owth of cotton. Want of rain, the at- 
tacks of worms, and a disease in the nlaut called chiefrce, are 
among the causes which are stated to have injuriously afloctod 
the crop in some of the districts, and the estimates given of the 
exMcted yield mention the inobable quantity as, on the whole, 
rather loss than three-fourths of an average crop. Calculating 
tlie amount of produce in all the districts of KaHiawar accord- 
ing to this estimate, at 45 ^lounds of clean cottc ii per acre, which 
may be said to represeut about three-fourths of an average crop, 
we should have 67,454 candies of cotton, equal to 134,908 press- 
ed bales, as the yield of the whole of that province for 1870-71. 

In the continued absence of returns showing the breadth 
sown with ooitton in Baroda and the Mahee Kanta in the pre- 
sent season, we can stUl only assume that the area is in the same 
proportion to that of last year as is the rest of the cotton area 
of the Presidency, of whi^ we are in possession of returns for 
both years. According to this proixirtion the cotton area of 
this season in Baroda and the Mahee Kanta would be 175,201 
acres \ and as the prospects of the^ootton season may be sup- 
poeed to be the same as in the conterminous districts of Ahmed- 
*bajL jKaka^ and Broach, the yield would probably be the 
avevm about equal— that is to say, it would amoimt to about 


the am in that provinoe devoted to oottottUiiB season la hardly 
Mb thai;i that of tailt year, siid'HSkat; ^ ihcxinipiiwfi wm^ 

tbSprodaoeofpastaeaaOtmis^oo^ in quiality and abundant ia 
quantity. The only distriot m which there has beep a iUlinflr 
off is &e Dadoo talcadca, where the area sown inm abouA 
803 acres, while, owing to wsnt of rain, the return of dm 
cotton is hardly expooted to amount to half a n^tmd (40 
popnds) per acre. Picking in ^neral was finished some weefca 
ago, and the cattle turned out into the cotton fields to mae, 
but in some places a further picking was exp^ted from muts^ 
which having been sown late, had not yet quite matnrea their 
pods. With regal’d to these a reoort, dated 30th January, haa 
just been received from Mr. Strachan, who. states — ^ Last 
Monday’s frost has, I re^et to say, kill^ all the late ffreen 
plants. The loss throu^out the length and breadth of the 
collectorate (Hydrabad) will amount^ a good many maunda 
of staple, and though it would have been none of the beet 
quality, it is a loss to the growers, but I hope also a lesson ta 
make them sow earlier, when they have water and weather 
convenient. Fields sown by the first or second week of Juna 
were all safe in this neighbourhood.” “ The climate of Sind,** 
Mr. Strachaii goes on to remark, is one of extremes. In 
summer we have a burning sun, and a dry, scorching, dusty 
wind : in winter we have a strong, cutting north wmd, and 
occasionally frost, with little or no rain throughout the whole 
year, except in districts along the coast. Our cultivating 
season is limited from the time the flood of the Indus rises 
high enough to fill the canals till the time the frost sets in and 
kills our cotton plants ; so, if the early part of the season be 
not taken advantage of for sowing tne cotton crop, a full 
return cannot be expected.” The main portion of tho 
crop was, however, sown early, and it is expected that the 
produce when cleaned will amount to between 160 and 180 
})ouuds per acre. The cotton area in Sind last year was 57,733 
acres. Taking the same figure for this year, and deducting the 
area (803 acres) sown with cotton in talooka Dadoo, tho total 
yield at, stiy, 170 pounds per acre, would amount to 1 2,345 candies, 
equal to 24,690 pressed Dales, in addition to 41 candies or 82 
pressed bales for the talooka ai>ovementioned. 

Ill aocordatice with what has been stated above, the following 
may be taken as the total contribution to the cotton trade from 
the produce of the Bombay Presidency in 1870-71 : — 

Northern Division. 


Colleotoratoa of GiizcTat 

36,146 

candies. 

KhandeiBh ... 

64,4»9i 

II 

Nassick 

379 

M 

Southern Division. 


Colloctoratea of Southern Mahrntta 

Country 

26,675 

candies. 

Poona, Ahmed nuggui', Sholapore, and 
Sattara 

6,531i 

II 

Native States. 



Akulkote .. 

m 

candies 

Cotch and Phalunpoor 

10,249 

II 

Kolhapoor and other States of Sou- 
thern Mahratta Country 

17,683 

II 

Bevri Kanta 

Kattiawar 

1,060 


67,464 

19 

Baroda and Mahee Kanta 

8,939 

II 

Sind 

12,386 

II 


Total 251,8521 candies. 

or 603,705 bales of 3} owts. each. 

This exhibits on increase over tL ) estimate of the anticipated 
amount of produce for the year 1869-70, which was expected 
from tho coUoctorates of tho Presidency and the adjoining native 
States, as published in the Supplement to the Oovemmeni 
OazettBy dated Wednesday, 26th January 1870, afid which amount- 
ed to 41 6,5 14 bales, not including, however, Kattiawar and Baroda, 
for which no i*etumB had been received. The estimate now pre- 
sented does not of course include the cotton brought to the 
Bombay market from the Punjaub, the Berars, and other places, 
the contributions from which serve to swell the exports from the 
port of Bombay. G. F. Fobbbb, Cotton Commissioner. 

Bombay, Februaiy 8th, 1870. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Avev^ about equal— that is to say, it would amoimt to about 
40 poiin<|B of cl^an cotton per acire, or altogether 8,939 candies, 
equal to 1^,878 pressed bales. « 

No return has yet been received for Sind, but from the perio- 
dical reports submitted by Mr. Straohan it would appear Umt 


COAJi IV SOUTH INDIA. 

Wb have been flavoured with a copy of the fbHowing inter-» 
esting letter from Dr. Hunter, tho Superintendent of the 
MadnM School of Arts, to a Mysore •official, regarding the 
mineral resources of Southern Indie. Whet the jDootor seye 
about the inditetioua coal is at the present time of espeetal 
interest?— • ‘ ^ ' 

Siedrw# SSrd Dee 1870* 

I wiui glad ip see ypur^himdwClithg Aj^iin, and znori 
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^tertisjemtnts. 


OVERLAND ROUTE. 

flpHE PeninBular and Oriental Company book pas8cngei*s and 
recehre Cargo and Parcels by their SteamorH for- 


From Ronilm>’ oveo' Sntunlny at 5 p m. 


* F*j\€»rv iiltonintc 'l’hiir«<l»y at noon. 


Aden 
Suea 

Brindiai . 

AMta 
Gibraltar 
Southampton 
Galle 
Mndraa 
Calcutta . 

Penang 
Singauor o 

Batavia | 

Hong Kong | 

Shanghai I 

Japan . . J 

MofSiurne**^ '* 1 Evoi-y Ibm-th nmrwlny nt noon. 

Sydney ... ) 

Cargo can also bo boukod through to Triogte, (.Ulenhn, XnplOH, Venice, Genoa, 
Barcelona, Havre, London and Livortv)ol. 

A oonslderable reduction ha>i boen 'nia<lo in the THriflF nf chargea for small 
parcels to England. 

For ftirther ])iirti<‘tiliirH apply to 

(fKOUGK F. HENRY, 

Bupcnntctidoiit. 

P. & O. S- N. Co.'a OfRcc, 3, Riimpart K.ow, Bombuy 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


MONTHLY LINK ok STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, \iA SUEZ CANAL. 

rpHE Coiupiiny intcii<ls to doHpatch every iiioniU a Steamer 
from TRIESTE to BOMBAY, nnd rire veiV*. 

The “SPHINX” l,4'^''.Toiis, will bo despatchod from Iloiubay about the 2flth 
March, and the “ APIS,” 1,40'' Tons, about the IhL May. These BteamerH havo 
limited accommodiition for a ^iiuv 1 number cf PassengorH. Tlio ratoa for Cabin 
PaaHongera include food and table wine, tranHit. through Fgypt, and free convty- 
anco of 3 owt. luggage. 


Passengkii II vies from Bo.mbvy. 




Cabin 

Dock wdh food. 

To Aden 


£ 16 

£ 7-13 

To Suez 

. ..0f. .. 

. „ 2H 

13*7 

To Port Said 


. „ 30 

„ 11-0 

To Trieste , . 



„ Bb 


Cargo taken for Tnestc, also for Vemco, ConMtnutmoi)lc, and Odessa, Aden, 
Egypt, England and the Continent generally. 

There is also a weekly Borvice by Mail SteamerH l)etwoen Alo.xandria and 
vicf versa, in con,pun^'i<'n with tho P. A O. Cu.'h mailBLcamor to andfrom .snoz. Thu 
AnBtrian Lloyd's mail stoamoru leave Alexandria direct Tor TricBtc im||ediatoly 
AMAhe arrival of the Bombay and (Julcutta Mads ft*om Suez. The diBtandMlx'twccn 
Alexandria and Trieste Is 3 ■() miles shorter than that betw’oen Alexandria and Mar- 
seilles. and the voyage to TricHte is much more agreeable, it being u coasting 
trip, full of variety of beantiftil scenery ft-om tho Island of (Jandia to tho 
port of Tiieste. The passage occuiiies only H to 6 days, nn<l tho company’s 
Dost steamers are emphiycd on thia line, which aro built expreBsly for this ser- 
vice, with especial regaril to the acoommodiition and comfort of pa Hsengers, and 
hayo each an experienced Hurgeon on lioard. At Trieste tho traveller to Kiig- 
lond has an extensive choice of picturesipie and interostiiig routes, ocrupying 
from three days six hours to five flays to London, at an expense varjing from 
£7 to £13. 

Passengers by the P. & O. Co.'s steamers to Suez can have Mieir baggage for- 
warded by that company's steamers to Southn motion, at a charge of 10s. per cwt. 
to which the Austrian Lloyd's Agent at Suez will attend. 

imdersignod Agent gi'ants also pasBagdticketH for tho steamers plying be- 
tween Alexandria ana Tribste, and for the railway lietwoon Biieznnd Alexandria 


PASSENGEB RATES fhom ALExA>M)UIA to TRIESTE. 

Fibm Class £13 | ISbcosd Clash » £9 

Children under 10 years at Half Pass ; under 2 years, Krbe. 

REDUCED PARKS fok FAMILIES, consisting of not loss than 3 adult mem- 
bers travelling together Ptkst Class, £ 10-10 per heml. Breoan Clss, 4J7-10 
per head. 

Railway Tickets, from BUKZ to ALEXANDRIA, with all the privileges of 
paesengere by the P. A O. Co.,— F ibbt Class, .£3 ; Skcord Class, £3 ; Childskit 
over 3 and under 10 years at Half P ark. 

In ooniunction with the Austrian Lloyd, Cargo for Trieste and Venice can bo 
booked tJnroagh from Bombay by the P. A O. Co., and the Bombay and Bengal 
Steam ship Co., and via Bombay from tho various ports touched at by the 
steamere of the British India Bteam Navigation Comity. 

transhipment service at port said. 

Goode Ibr Trleite, Venice, Odessa, and ports on the Syrian, Torldeh and 
Greek rre ehipped by steamers under any Flag whatever from Japanese, 
CjH^ese fl!Ddua.dlan porta bound to Mediterranean or British port via Sues 
lee received and transhipped by the Austrian Lloyd's Agent at Port 
Said* miA ftnrarded to their desthiation by the company’s regmar lines of 


For fOrther paitloiilara, and for freight and paesage apply to the Agency of the 
Austrian Lloyd's Btsam Navigation Comipny . 

A e, QUlfPBRT, 

BomhiQr, f Ash Lane, f3th Feb. 1871. Matu^sr. 


STEAM COMMUNIOATION WITH KURRACHEE. 
rpHE BritiMli Iiulig Steam Navigation {Limited), 

Undkh Mail Contract with Oovrunmknt, and in ooimeotion 
with the weekly service from Euglnnd, dosmich u steamer to Kiirrachec every 
Monday at noon. 

Bombay, 1870 


STEAM 


W. NICOL A Co., Agents. 
ITALY, VIA SUEZ 


OOMMUNTUATIOX WITH 
CANAL. 

■j^ESSRS. R. RUBATTINO & Co.‘s Italian Mail Steam- 
ers niv running botwcon Gknoa and Bombay, calling at 
LaaBOKir, Naplsb, Mrshiir \ (ocrnBiumi1l,Y Alkx\xi>ria), PoutBaid, Suks, Adss 
and pies versa. 


PASSENGEK BATES. 

OK ALL TRANSIT KKBS THKOruil I'llK SUK/. CANAL. 



1st Class. 

2nil (.‘lass. 

3rd Class. 

To Aden 

. . £22 

£irr 

22 


£4 '1 

„ Suez . 

. . ;j« 

! 

. H 

„ Port Said.., 

38 

24 

1 

0 

,, Alexandria 

. . .. 

20 

r § I- . , 

.. 9-10 

„ Mussina... . 

. 45 

32 

... 12 

„ Naples. 

47 

33 1 

13 

,, Leghorn . 

. no 

.S4 


14 

„ Genoa. . 

50 

34 


, 14 . 

,, Marsuilles (tran- 
shipment at Genoa) 1>2 

35 J 


. 14-10, 

‘ou under 3 yoars, free of charge. 

('hildren not 

alKivo 1® yc 


free 

Pasht'iigerH arc allowed to hwak lht> eoi/m/t' at avi/ of Ike nttoee Matnetf MeMer 
ranean portn, htuI are free to rcHumo it b.v’ any ofth’i* Company’s Hleamors to the 
port of dCBtinatioTi marked on thoir tifkrU. 

PaHHPtigors reluming wrilhin six months of their do]iHrtnru from Bombay by 
the bteam'erM of the (kmi puny, sro entlMed to n reduction of 3<> per cent, on the 
return fnro. 

Berths may be socm'od in advance by depositing htilf the Passage Money. 

For prospect, ns, rates of freight, iind further X'HrticularH, miply to 

YOLKART BROTHERS, 

Jloinlmy, IBth Doeembor lH7d. Agent*., Riibtittino Steam Navigation Company. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PERSIAN 
GULE, VIA KCKRACHEE. 

inferrhatn/ini/ Can/o and Pasnenprrtt at huttnora, to and from Bat/dad , trith the 
Euphrates and 'J'lf/ris •Strum A\'urif/ation Company 

rpiIE Rriti.sh India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
UNifi*’R Mail Contract with (ioveknmknt, will doHpatch a 
Hteamer every 1 1 da^sto the Fi BHi.\a Gl lf. touching at Kukhai iivjt, Gcadcb, 

Mt'SCAT, BuNDEK AuHAH, LINOA, BcsillHh:, FtO.'AlAHUMRKAn Mud DL’SEOUAH. 
Bombay, January 1870. \Y. NICOl. A Co., AgeritM. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAR 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA. 
ri'HE British India Steam Navigation Company (I^imited), 
Undeu Conthac’T WITH OovKHNMhNT, doHpatch Hteanicrs aa above 
with Mails, Posfcngers, and Csrgo, every fuiiitecn ilajs. 

This naito is tho most expeditioUH nml ocoTu.mical fot patssengers for the Neil- 
gherry disilkt, Buiigiiloro and Madras, who can Innd at Calicut for Beypore, 
and proeced frr>m thence by rail. , 

PaHKcngers for (/alcuttn ' cun take tho same route, picking up tho steamer at 
Madras. 


Bombay, January 1870. 


W. NICOL & Co., Agents. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS ani> CURTIS. 

P IlOTOaRAPHERS AND ARTIST’S (,'()LOrrHMEN.— 
Mo88rB..N. uud Co.’s views of Madras, with tho recent 

additions, now comprise the following. Taken on 12 b,>' lu IMaU's 
Price 3 Rid. each, or 30 Bh. imt doren unmoiintcd. 


The Cathedral. 

The Pier. 

Go\crnmont Holiae. 

Murmi Htiituc. 

Neil Statue. 

Club* 

Napier Bridge. 

Buugorows and Top Boats. 
Vopery Church. 
Patchoappah’B Hall 
Mess House, Fort. 
Government Ofllce, Fort. 
The Flag Btaff. Fort. 
Indian well and Foliage. 


The Surf. 

Mount Road (2 Views). 
Ro3’a))noiom (Station. 
Mctoi'iSh Tumbs. 

The Light House. 
Memorial Hall. 

St. Aintrew’s Church 
Moorish Mosque. 
Partasardy Pagoda. 
Cocoonut Palma. 

Date. „ 

Palmyra „ 

Areca „ 

Catamaran. 


Panoramas of the Beach, the Fort, and Black Town, and a number of other 
Bulnects not sp^ifled. Also Views of Ootacaniund and all the other stations of iha 
Neilgherrles, Bangalore, Seven Pagodas, Tirupatty, Cohjeveram, Mysore, the 
Pnlnoy Hills, TSiuore. Madura, Ac. 

Photographs iUosliative of native character in Madras, also Burmoso, Nioo- 
barians. Andamanese, Ac. 

Detailed Catalogues of edl the above may be had on application. 

Customera reelalog in aay part of India who have not an opportunity of sdleet 
ing views for themselves may rely upon Mesan. N. and Co. sending tte oiPst 
interesting, when the selection is entrusted to them. 

Madias. April 1870. 
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OOKMEBOIAL UNION AS8UKAMCX COMPANY. 

Head Office : 19 & 20, Cornhill, London. 

OapitalfkillT salisorilMd £2,500,000. 

Axnount paid up £jMO,000. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

John Bovhtsai), Eaq., (Price and Bonatead.) 

JiBBMiAU Cdlmin. Baq., (J. A J. Oilman.) 

ALrieo Qiivs, Kaq., O, Adoipbi Ton'oco, W. C. 

NaHiMTAM OaiFTiTim, Km|., Leo, Kent. 

Sahubl Hanfon, £ 0 q. 4 (Bauiiiol ILinaon A Bon.) 

FBBnaairx W. liABifH. Eaq., (Dixon A Hniria.) 

Francin Hicks, Eiki., (Thomas A Francis Hloka.) 

John Hodosox, Esq., (Qmnt, Hodgson A Co.) 

F. LAKKWoBTHr, Esq., (Bank of Now Zealand.) 

Chablbb j Lraf, Ea(i., (Loaf, Sons A Co.) 

WiiiLTAM Lkask, Esq , U. Knstchoan, E. C. 

A. J. MUXDBI.LA, Eh(|., M. P., IIA, Wood 811*061, and Nottingham. 

HKiruv W. Pkick, Ksq., M. P., (Pook Brothers A (3n.) 

Alkx. RonitMTsoK, Ksq , 20, Grafton Street, W. C. 

D. Cooi’RK Si'oTT, Ksq , London and Brazil. 

Ai.r.xANUKR Sim, Ksq., (Churchill A Him,) 

IIjjnux Trowkh, Esq., (Trovrer A Lawson.) 

JiMKsP. WuODHOVSB, Esri., (J. C. AM. WuodhouBO,) 

INDIAN BRANCH-GALGUTTA. 

No. 1, Hare Street. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 




JBMMp/tft ofBo»u9 4ectar94 on FotMoi i«1268t at tko DieMoa ^ JPrqfUt, 

tut 


Aw 

at entry. 

Sun 

A^||red. 

Bonua 

Added. 

Taarly Bate of 
Bonne nar 
cent* on Sum 
Assured. 


£. s. d 

£. B. <L 

£. B. d. 

20 

1,000 « 0 

100 0 6 

9 0 0 

SO 

1,000 0 0 

106 0 0 

2 16 

40 

l.OOO 0 0 

100 0 0 i 

2 2 6 

go 

1,000 0 0 

110 0 0 

3 4 0 


Surrender Values* 


Polides arc purchased b.y this company at an equitable value after payment' 
of Premiuma for three >ears- 

Days of Qraoe- 

Thirty days arc allowed for the payment of permtums, When they are payable 
yearly, or half-yearly, and fifteen when quarterly or monthly. 

Forfeiunl poIicicM may 1>e revived at any time within six monthe, if aatiailko* 
tory medical evidence of tlio health of the life be produced (at the eii^nae dT the 
aesured) and a fine of one-half per cent, lie paid on the enm aeaured. 

Olaims- , 

These are palil oue wonth after priniP (aatislhctoTy to the directors) of the 
decease of the lives asHiircd hn« been furnished to the comf>any, and toe rate 
of exchange will invariably bq^ivo shilluiKa sterling; per rupee. Should death 
occur Within the days of jun'ace, the policy will still lie valid, and the sum assured 
paid after deduction of the premuim. The imiiortance of this last regnlation is 
obvious- 

Limits as to Residence and Travelling. 


'f* A, Ai'i'ak, Esti., (Messrs. Apesir A Mcreluint. 

G. .M. UricKKR, Ksq , Merchant. 

F. G. Er.oBinoK, Esq, (.Nie^irs. .Xtkiusou, Tilton A I'o ) Merchant, Vico- 

PrcHldeut oftlu-t hainlier of t'oiuimroe. 

J. MvTiiHVY, Esq, (VloKsi-K. Kottkiwi-U, Hulleu A Co ,) Merchant. 

G. i\ J*Ai»i., tho Ilorrhln, olllfintintjr .Tudire of tin* Hit'll Court 

C. 8 aH 1 »i?rsox, Esq , Hcruoi-e*, .Saudor-ou tmd Upton,) Solicitor 

and llCKislmr of the Diocese of CalciiUa. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Dr. N. C# ,M \.i'nam\k.v, tl, Ru»hc 11 .Street. Homs lOj to 12 a. m., Batur* 
days 3 to Ir.M. 

Db. 8. B> P\iiTBii>OK, Geivenil Hospital, llours 12^ to 2 c.m. 

BANKERS. 

Tliu Oricuuil Bunk (^ui-poratlou. 

The ChnrU'red Moveautlio Bank of India, London iiud t'hinn. 

SOLICITORS. 

IVlt'surs. Berners, Sanderson, and Upton. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS compiiuy hnviuK a subsinbcd Cnpltiil of Two Millions and a half 
bterliuN, of which £250.000 is pnid up, ellectmillviruarantees the fulfilment of 
its enjctaK^'U'onts nil the A.s^iircd, n ho are entirely ndievcd fi’oiii the personal 
liiibility of Mutual UfilcoH. 'J’hc itnportinice of these considcratioim will bo 
rvidou't to tluMU who rollect on the dnrntioh of Life AssurHuce contracts. The 
1<^ndHof the Life Dciinrtmeut nre kcptpiifoctly distinct from those of the other 
Department H, find nro in vested in the names of Hopiiraio Trustees » The prospect 
of Hotius to tho partieipatiiif? ]»olic.v -holders is uniiMually jfood, as the expenses 
to be borne by tho Life Brunch have been liinitod by irsolntions embodied In the 
Deed of Hettlement to a sinull liereentuKc on the Aniiuiil PminiuTn Income. 

Tho first life policy xvns issued in May lSd2. On the 21sl December iSfW, tho 
Life Premium Incumo, cxclnsU*o of rr-iissurcd risks, was upwards of 52,000/ 
and at tho same date the Ijifc 'rrnst Kuiid>*/oi* /*<• i>nmavif wcurit^ of hfe jwheieg 
cxcoodod 1H1»,000/ lioniflr upwards of sixty per cent., of the amount received upon 
whole life policies then in force, njh r prondun/for itlf aptcial pohoi^n, and for 
ike reerrmionar^ Buhiwh dor}avt‘d own e.vi»ttno potu-t/'n. 

In addition iu fh»' nernnfji/ ffiim ufordrd there are the Gmeral 1 nre at nn ntn of tho 
Cbmpauy, w hleli execed niul the unrnMcd Capital of 2,250,000/, 

Four-filths of Ihe rutin' profits of the Life Branch are dmsiblo umonff tho 
])articipatlrjg iiolicy-holdors. ^ 

Bates of Premium . 

These arc generally lower thnn the rates of other Oftlccs. 

ITeniiums are revci'ed— 

1, Aiinunlly. 

2. llair-j'ciirly, Quarterly, iind Monthly, 

KxATnploH of with Profit Ratos. 

^ _ CIVTTi I MILITA RY. 


J^or tho Aanuranrti of 1,000/. yhr t hr whole Term of Life, 


II 

Annual 

Promiiun. 

1 Monthly' 
Premium. 

Ks. H. 

P. 

Age next 
Birthday. 

Hnlf-.i early 
Pi'cmium* 

• Rs. a. p. 

Quarterly 

Plgpium- 

Rs. a. p 

30 


3 8 

•J 

.35 1 

! 24 7 0 

12 7 8 

40 

47 

4 3 

8 

i H> 1 

27 0 8 

13 12 6 

00 

03 

5 9 


45 

30 10 11 

15 10 2 


Examploa of without Profit Rates. 


[ierBoxiB, 01*6 allowed to 
])rovidcd they do not 


Lives assured ut. Imlinn rates, xvho are not sca-ft 
reside or travel without license, in nni/ part q/‘ the tnirU 
proceed to anj- country u Inch i« at xva’r. 

General Regulations. 

The Ku'^lish rate takc.s oHcct IVom tho date of do]>urtnro for Europe fWiiu 
Ale.xniidi la ta Port Said, and the ludiaii rate IT-ora tho dat-e of arrival at either 
of those places out win-fi bound. 

3dcdiciil fees at e paid l».v tho eompany. No Entrance Fee or other pay- 
ment le required of the assured l)e> ond the premium. 

Tho foUnwiiitf Agents have licen appointed m connection with the Lifb 
Department : — 

Uncovononted Service Bank, 

C J. Cooke, Esq., Bank of i^ngal. 

... Messrs Bn lliick Brothers 
... IN . Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

.. J. Almeida, Esq. 

... H. T. Balfour, Ivsq , Bank of Oengal. 

.. N. R Bam, Esij. 

.. Messrs, (t. W Wheatley A Co. 

. \V Neill, Esq , Hank ol* Bengal. 

Bank of Upjicr Indiu- 
.. T. Lueas A Co. 

.. Momhi a Bullock Oruthers. 

.. James Bcgg, Esq. 

. , K, U Liimli, Eftq 
. Pell ce, Leslie, A Co- 
AVaUer Adlard, Esq 
Delhi and London Bank Corporation, 
li B Btcrndule, Esq , Bank of Bengal* 

. Messrs Kelly A Co 
N. P. Pogose, Eaq. 

Ba/.enjoe Furdooujee, Eaq. 

T’. (iraham, Esq. 

... Hector Gunn, Esq , Agra Bank. 

• ■ J. 1>. Walters, Etw]., Bank of Bengal. 

. W Du‘kaoii, Esip, Bank of Bengm. 

. Delhi and London Bank. 

.. Messrs arbiithnot A Co. 

W. Adlai d, Esq. 


Agra 
Alhihtihad 
Akgob 
Jiankvpon 
Behar Dint net a * . 
lirnana Dudricta 
Bnngalon . , 
Bomlntg •• 
t'airn}on'c 
Ihtto .. 

Ditto .. 

Chittagong 
L'hnmpariin 
Chutnpiirnn Dintncta 
Cochin 
Thilhonaie 
Delhi .. *« 

Ditto . 

Dtnapvri ,, 

Dacca . . • • 

Jhanaa' .. 

Ktirtrong . 

Lahore , , 

Ditto 

Lurknoir 

Ditto 

Madras ... , , 

Jileean Mecr 
Me* rut 
Mtrzawre 
Monghgr 
Mnaaoone 
Nagpore . 

Patna 

Ditto 

Purtaah ... 

Rangoon I 

RohilJjr-^fid Diftricta , 

SgthcK^ 

Sautjor 

Simia .. •* 

Tirhoot « . . . 

Umholto 

Ditto .. 


Grcctlmm ami (vhitc. 

T Lucas A Co, 

. Thomas A I'o* ^ 

... Delhi ami London Bank. 

T A. (Marko, Eaci 
... ^lessrs. Kelly- A Co. 

. W- P'raser, Esip 

.. P. H. D. dc Dombal, Esq. 

... Messrs. Bullock Brothers* 

. H. Costley, Ksq. 

.. K. G. Foley, Esq. 

.* .J. A. Withall, Esq. 

... United Bank of India 
.. E. Dalgloish, Esq. 

. Uiiiteil Bank of India. 

. Greotham A Co. 


Fire Department* 

Tho Fire Premium income of thi- company, as at 3lBt December, 1809, exceeded 
jC1-j0,000 

Fire InHuraneos are gi-ontcd at favoui »ble rates throughout Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces, unci the Ihmjab, on merchandize^) warehouses, scrow-houses. 

mille, dweiling-houHCB, shipping, Ac. 

Rates for Fire Risks in Oaloatta* 

I Pot Rh. lOOl 


(.TVII^ I MILITARY. 

■ I 


if 

Annual 

I*romium 

Quarterly 

l*reminm. 

Ks. n p. 

It 

Half-.vcarly 

l*rem.uin. 

Rh. a p. 

Monthly 

Premium 

Rh. a 

P* 

86 

.38 1 

in 1 1 

80 

30 12 10 

1 8 

0 

7 

40 

42 

11 2 1 

40 

24 7 0 

4 

3 

8 

46 

-48 ! 

12 11 o' 

60 1 

81 3 2 

6 

0 
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Examples of Short Term Ratos. 


CmiL J MILITARY. 

I I tS I 


ll 

Aminal 

Premium. 

Half-yearly 

Premium. 


Quarterly 

Premium. 

1 Monthly 
Pi'cmium. 



Rs. a. p 


Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

86 

28 

i 14 0 0 

45 

10 1 1 

3 13 11 

40 

2\) 

1 16 1 8 

60 

11 0 4 

8 6 0 


BONUS- 


Mieyholdera have the option, when their polioles nro unencumbered* of 
■eleomg any of the following ^ 

Modes of receiving the Bonus deoUnd* 

1. By an inoroaee of the sum assured. 

2. By a payment in cash 

3. By a permanent reduction of foture Piemiums. 


Tho BulldlngR lieing brick or stone, built, and tiled 
or roofed with motal, blato, or chunnm . 

12 months 

6 months- 

1 

00 

1 

1 

• 

as. 

as- 

as. 

as* 

as* 

Private Dwelling Houses .. ,, ... ,, 

4 

8 

2 

11 

1 

Bbopf and Worebonses — 






No hazardous Goods or Trade 

8 

6 

4 

31 

g 

( Warranted that no Jute *4 






Hazardous Goods ) or cotton in a loose state f from 

10 

7i 

6 

4 

21 

or Ih'odc ) be deposited In the build - 1 to 




“a 

V.lng. 

12 

0 

6 

6 

3 

Bonded warabouse, no hazardous goods 

8 

6 

4 


s 

Jute and loose cotton.. 

16 

12 

8 

7 

4 

Presses or scrow-houaes. cotton or jute (warranted no 






artiflolal light used.) 

20 

16 

10 

8 

5 

Without such warranty .. 

24 

18 

12 

9 

6 


The rates for Mofiissil risks may be ascertained from the Tixa-wj 
For list of Fire Agents vide odvertlaementB in EnglUhmon and 
Claims settled without referenoe to BngUind* 

Copies of tho Itet Report and Balance Sheet ot tho o 
Forms of ProiMwals and all further Informstion, may be ol 
ap)^oation at the Calcutta Office between 10 ana 6 ; or on 
aud 2. By order of the Direoton of the Indian 

No* 1, Hare Street, \ ' 

Oleutta, 13th Febnuoy ISTl^j 
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A LAST WORD UPON THE WAR. 

e 

Public opinion is gravitating rapidly towards tbo conclusion 
we have expressed from the commencement of tlio war of tho 
dangers to be apprehended from Prussian ascendancy in Europe. 
" Notions of right,” says oven a Herman journal/* are giving way 
“ mope and mortf to tho most brutal policy of force, and diplo- 
'' matic plotting is taking the place of international intercourse.'^ 
On tho whole, says the New York Tribune j ‘* it seems very much 
tho exact truth, that all treaties have become valueless. At 
hour Europe lies helpless in the presence of the %rmy of 
** Prussia and the indefinite menaces of Russia. The map is to 
*' be made anew, and changes may bo preparing that no one 
** dreamed of when Napoleon blundered into war in July.” Even 
on the simplest question, says another Gorman paper> 
the New Freie Presse, ** no understanding can bo arrived 
at between the Cal^incts.” Tho same journal refiocts bitterly 
(December) upon the English Ministry : — “ Perhaps England, 
** if she were not ruled by men wlio have lost every conception oi 
**her former commanding position in Europe, would be tho 
Power which could bring about a coalition for the purpose of 
** mediation between the belligerents. But as England will al>- 
** flolutely run no risk, sho might as well, for this purpose, have 
<< eased to exist ; and thus one of the essential factojs for a 
possible restorat'on of peace is wanting. It is therefore only so 
much the more disgracefol that no stop is put to the butchery 
which has now become almost senseless, that no hand is moved 
to act quickly and decisively in the name of the indignation 
** which already pervades all enlightened circles in Europe.” 

The great party represented by the Fortnightly and Contempo- 
rary Reviews have b^n writing id yet stronger terms. ” We urge, 
say Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Harrison, and others, ” that the English 
f^GkTveaMnent c^ould call upon that of Prussia to make 
** pflfttia on reasonaUe terms, not. including the seizure of 
ITaanch tel^itory. Failing this; in our opinioiiy England, 


” ithout further delay, should join France in her resistance 
” and declare war against Prussia.'' They declare Prussia to 
be a great military monarchy of whose dangerous character 
and power ” wo havo had abundant proof, threatening by its 
” pretensions to European peace and fatal by its ooustitutiOD 
*' to European frooJom.” 

Our only quarrel with all this is that it was not said before. 
” It takes a long time,” says ” J. M. M.” in the Bombay OaMetU^ 
to awaken the British nation, but we are now gradually com- 
” ing to our senses. We begin to remember that tho German 
” Em] lire, which has been revived at Versailles, inherited the 
** evil traditions as well us the titles of Imperial Rome, and was 
. ” remarkable, as the annals of Italy can to.l, for an ovoii>earing 
” foreign policy and an insatiate love of conquest. Wo recall, too, 
” the history of Prussia for the last two hundred years, and more 
” especial]}' since her destinies have been guided by a statesman 
'* who knew how to turn the desire of the Gormans for unity to 
“ the fiole profit of the House of Hohcnzollorn. We note tho 
” manners of tho iicoplc, and the fruit of tho culture of which 
” they bfiaat. Wo sec that political and social progress owes 
** nothing to Piiissia, while the vital spark of liberty could not 
** bo extinguished in Franco even by tlie Empire. Tho true ally 
of Prussia is not England but Russia ; and this Bismarck un- 
*• dorstood when ho began tho intimate connexion between tho 
” two arbitrarily governed Nortb.orn Powers, by concluding the 
” secret treaty which obtained for Russia the active co-operation 
•* of Prussia in putting down tho Polish insurrection of 
*‘ 1863. From that time the |K)licy of tho two Powers has 
** been identical, having for its objects, to humble Western 
” Europe and to make Prussia supremo in Germany and Russia 
“in the East. All this wc are beginning to understand now, 
“and you hear English Liberals asking one another whether 
** Lord Palmerston was not, after all, in tho right when he took 
“the allfauco with Franco as tho cardinal principle of his foreign 
“policy, and eagerly acknowledged tho French Empire, because 
he believed Napoleon would see the advantage of that cordial 
“agreement between France and England which Louis Philippe's 
“Ministers thought lightly of. Wo feel now that we are standing 
“alone in the world.” 

When the histoiy of this war comes to be written, the protest 
of the Indian Lemwmist against tho course pursued by the 
English firesB will, we believe, be more than justified. 

It is noticeable that even the Time has ut last discovered that 
** the resolution taken by France in this war to defend, or recover 
“ her own position, by tho abasement of a formidable rival, 

“ was simply such a dotermiiiatlon as would have been adopted 
**by any State under sim.Jar ciroum stances a century ago ; and 
“ that whether the war was mode by the French people or the 
“ French Emi^ror, it w’as certainly not a war which the world 
“would have considtred wicked or luijiistifiablo in 1870.” 
It is a reflection upon our character, as a people, that journal- 
ism of this oirior should not merely be tolerated amongst us, 
but should be iiiflucntiiJ. The war was on act of “ atrocious 
criminality” in July In December, it is declared to have 
beeu a war which any State would have entered upon a century 
ago, and which no ouo at that time would havo regarded as either 
unjustifiable or wicked. And by July next, the same journal 
will be assuring the world, that the war was necessarjr, and un- 
avoidable, and rir''ht. By that time, the fallen Emperor’s quota- 
tion of Montesquieu’s reflection that not he who declares war, 
but he who makes it inevitable, is its real author,” will be recall- 
ed, and accepted, and justified, by the veiy writers who covered 
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him with the foulest ibuto when hie first uttered it. If eter one 
Power deliberately j^vdked another into a declaration of war, 
this guilty Power (Pruasia) did so in the present case. The 
iittempt to place a Bohenzollem upon the throne of Spain by a 
secret in violation of its plighted honor that 

it would make no such attempt was, as wo have pointed out 
from the first, the feal occasion of the war. English joumalists 
have either ignored \ho provocation altogether, or have in- 
sisted that the mere withdrawal of the ciindidato was a sufii- 
cient amende to France. Had it lieen England instead of 
France, they would have thought differently; for the offence 
was deliberate, and premeditated, and treacheroiu. It was 
an open menace to Franco, while the intrigue wa.s marked 
by dishonor and falsehood up to the moment of its betrayal 
by the Spanish Minister. In similar circumstances, England, 
we say, would have demanded precisely what France di«l 
—an express assurance on the part of the Prussian Coui'ttliat the 
intrigue would be abandoned, and not a second time renewed. 
By refusing to give that assurance, and ostentatiously flouting 
the refusal in the face of the French Ambassivlor, the Pnissian 
King made war inevitable ; a war which he and his instni. 
ment had been secretly preparing for, on a scale which 
bfljy astonished the world. The guilt of this war belongs 
not to the French Emi)eror, who it is now admitted even by 
the Times “shrank from it,’ but to the very same Power 
whioh, by the partition of Poland a century ago, plunged 
Europe into the bloodshed and confusion that subsequently 
filled the Continent ; and that now by the dismemberment of 
Denmark, has again lighted a conflagration which will yet wrap 
the civilized world in flames. English journalists who justify Hie 
conduct of this guilty Power, and charge upon the French Emperor 
the present war, shew simply their want of acquaintance with 
the past, and want of insight into the present, facts of history. 

A GORKESPONDENT (“E.O.’’) of u local contenqwrai’y wants to 
“ know of what crime Germany has been guilty, save that she has 
** been successful in a life-and-doath struggle with France, to 
induce English opinion to turn against her now ?” The writer 
himself supplies the answer in the very next sentence of his 
lettar. He says with perfect trutlifuluess : — 

“At first all England w'aswith Germany. It was terrible to 
“ think of Franco victorious, of all Eiiroi>e once moie turned 
“ into a French camp, with Great Britain isolated, left alone to 
“cope with the huge military tyraiiiiy. That night-mare has 
“(lassed away.” 

Yes, the night-mare has ^lassed away ; but while it lasted 
Englishmen were os unable as “ E. O.” to understand what 
was really passing upon the Continent. It seems to l^e forgot- 
ten that this is the third w^ar into which Pi^ussia has plunged 
the Continent within the short space of seven years. The 
English paiiers, until lately, completely ignored the fact 
that within the six years preceding this last struggle 
Prussia had plunged into two wars without a pretext of right in 
either. There was first the Danish war, concerning which the 
Edhihurgh Reeieivers told us in 1866 that “ upon King AVilliam 
“ of Prussia and Bismarck rests in this age the tirnt unpro- 
“ vokod and wanton shedding of the innocent blood of their own 
“ subjects and countrymen, for no object but their own aggran- 
“dizement, arrogance, and ambition.” 

It is impossible to accuse the Eeviewera of any anti- Prussian 
prejudices, for they sympathised with the aspiiatioiis of the 
German people for unity. They nevertheless declared the Danish 
war to have been a most guilty and “ wuntou shedding of 
innocent blood.’* In the war of 1866, the case was oven worse. 
The Prussian ixioplo themselves >vero so alarmeil at the guilt 
of that war, that they gathered together in crowds in the chief 
cities of Prussia, to wash their hands of all complicity in 
it. The Edirdnirgh Reviewws again wi'ote : — “ It is now clear 
“ that the determination of William I. and his advisers to keep 
“ under arms a larger body of troops than had setv'cd his pre- 
“deoessors was not without an object. They were designed to 
“ attack and plunder his neighbours. The most oxtraoidiiiaiy 
“ circumstance in the present situation is, that it has been brought I 


^^bout not My the military power France;, but by Prussia. 
^Throughout these tianaactimiB, PlKisaia meant Hiia quarrel, and 
^has gone to war because, in the bpim’on of lier daring and un- 
“scnipulouH Minister, the time is oome , to strike a great blmv 
for the headship of Germany, and to destroy and absorb most 
“of the smaller States and territories.” At the some time, the 
Wcstfmneior Bevimvera pointed out that “Austrian states- 
“ men counted on the loyalty of the King (the pious William), 
“ and when at last the crisis was found to be rapidly api^roach- 
“ ing, it was too lato to complete the neoes8ai> preparations.** 
Colonel Chesuey in his review of the war, pointed out that 
“ the triumphant success of this great military conspiracy 
“ against the existence of her own confederates and otheng, 

“ could not eflaco the recollection of the scandalous duplicity and 
“ faLsohocxl on the part of the Prussian Court (the pious Kiug 
“ William) which marked eveiy stage of these transaotions.’* 
Colniiol Chesnoy chose the right word when he said that the 
Prussian Court had engaged in “ a groat military conspiracy’* 
against public order. In King William*s address to his people 
upon the outbreak of the war, the premeditated nature of tho 
enterprise was openly avowed. The King said : — “lu anxious 
“ anticipation of what has now taken place [the wai* he had 
“forced upon Austria], I have been forced for years to cousiiler 
“ it as tho first duty of my royal office to prepare Prussia's 
“ military resources for a strong develoimient of force.** 

And yet all this while the aged hypocrite had been making 
solemn protestations of his fi*iendlines8 towards Austria, and 
desires of iieace with her. Not a pretence of gi'ievance was 
there against Austria for the war, nor against Saxony, nor 
Hanover, nor Baden, nor South Germany. The wrong-doer 
had secretly prepai'ed for “ a groat development of force ;** and 
the success of a conspiracy which was marked by every circum- 
stance of falsehood and di.shonour, was declared by him to be a 
token of “ the evident favor of God.” Wo have seen no such fana- 
ticism in modern days. Bismarck was as explicit as his master, 
but a little less refined ; and these two men between them have 
put au end to all peace in Europe for the jiresent. By titiihpliiig 
upou public law, spuming tho obligation of treaties, and placing 
the adult ^^opulatiou of Oejmany in arms under tlio command 
of a needy class of nobles devoted to the Court, they for the 
present bold Europe at their mercy. The late war was the 
work of these men and of no others. To secure tho Empire 
of Germany, it was necessary to fight Fiance. The Siianish 
intrigue was therefore engaged in with tho full knowledge 
that it would bring it about, and while the French Emperor was 
8cekiiig/;^di8amameut and even disbanding 90,000 men, our 
pious King and the Minister of his ambition 'were manufactur- 
ing 3,500 pieces of field artillery in Krupp’s foundries, prepar- 
ing inileed for another “ gi*oat development of force.’* The reign 
of “ blood and iron" is now fully set up, while the English press, 
until lately, was falling down before it and womhippiug it. 

It is to tho credit of tho Indian press that it has shewn a 
different spirit in its out-look upon ‘'this war from that 
of English publicists. In this country, there has been much 
honest sympathy for France, and just indignation at her advor- 
sary. Indian publicists, with an exception here and there, have 
refused to bow down before the guilty Court which within the 
short space of seven yew’s, has plunged Europe three times into 
war, for no iniiqiose whatever but its own aggrandisement, while 
making impious appeals to the Most High of tho purity of its 
aims, and tho righteousness of its cause. A more hateful 
siioctivclo has not been witnessed in histoi'y. The guilt of 
unpro\oked war is so deadly, that tho properly constituted mind 
instinctively revolts at seeing its prosecution associated with 
the name of God. 

It is observable that already some of the bitterest denoimoei' 
of tho fallen Emporor are beginning to discover the olaima which 
he has upon our respect. We are rominded by them “of his real- 
“ ly great qualities as an administrator and ruler ; and that tbc ^ 
“ fourbons, from want of tact or sympathy, will caifiie the people 
“ to remember the civil government of the Emperor, his public 
“ works, his leanings to the peasantry, and the glory which pre- 
“ coded his fall The Fronch, when calmness and the power of 
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judging neuiOKiably shall have vrtumed, are not likely to forget 
^thaitbe Emperor fought hard to keep Franoe in the van of the 
^^worUiyaiid aathe clouds which now obsoure the Emperor’s 
" flime rdQ away, thesystem will beblamed^ and not the man, and 
will probid>ly'ooiDe to pass, if the Bourbons diow any of their 
^ traditional incapaidty to nnderstand the Reyolution, that the 
^ Prince Imperial will be aooepted as the heir of the principles of 
'Hhe Bevolution.’’ 

We have nothing to unsay concerning either Iho war or the 
Emperor. We regard both just as we did at the outbreak of 
the strifb. As to liouis Napoleon, Franoe and the world have lost 
a great statesman through oynioal disbelief in him as a pa^-vemu 
The very mistakes of the man bore a statesman’s impress 
upon them. There was nothing of littleness or of meaness in his 
mlures. The attempt to found under an Austrian Archduke a 
monarchy of Latin race and faith side by side with the Teutonic 
Bepublica of America was a great conception. Does it become 
Englishmen who were imbued with prejudices so deep in the 
American war that they declared the aii v cesH of the North to be 
impossible, to reproach the French Emperor with the fact that 
he, in common with all Europe, shared the error ? The Em|)eror 
believedi as all England did, that the States would break up into 
several independent Republics ; and the idea took posses- 
sion of his mind that, side by side with these Teutonic Protes- 
tant Powers, it was desirable for the world that a Latiu kingdom 
should arise as their counterpoise, and in some respect their 
exemplar. There was nothing little in the conception, nothing 
unworthy in it, however mistaken it all was. Hod ho placed a 
Bonaparte upon the Mexican throne, we might have taken 
exception to his course as suggested by family ambition ; but to 
show that towards Austria he had none but generous feel- 
ings, he advanced with open hand to words her to make os it 
were such atonement as he properly could for the war which 
humanity had forced upon him in 1859. The abuse heaped 
upon him for tho failure of the Mexican expedition was purely 
cynical. Louis Napoleon basely betrayed, we were told, tho Arch- 
duke Maximilian, , when he bowed to the necessity of declining 
a contest with a Power which had a million of soldiers under 
arms readjr to march against the small body of French 
forces in tho country. He was guilty of cowardice and 
treacheiy for counselling the unfortunate Maximilian to 
jdeld to the inexorable logic of events. Such criticism is purely 
malignant. Again, he was made tho object of bitter and inces- 
sant denunciation for the occupation of Rome by tho French troops. 
To the Reds we have nothing to say upon the subject ; but 
to Englishmen wo may surely point out the peculiarly difficult 
position which the French Emperor over occupied towards 
cSsme. That in determining to defend it from th9 aggres- 
sions of the Revolutionists, ho was influenced by some- 
thing of that constitutional tendency towards the support 
of the weak against the strong, that marked his whole career, 
we have no doubt whatever ; but what Englishmen ever 
gives due weight to the fact that the French Emi>eror in his 
support of Pius IX, simply gave expres.sioa to the earnest 
wishes of the whole Catholio population of the world? We 
may personally sympathise with (flaribal li anJ Mazzini, and 
rejoice to see Rome become ouce more the secular capital of 
Italy ; but let us be just. A miilbituile of our fellowrnen^ 
probal)ly a hundred millions, look upon the seizure of the 
temporal dominions of the Pope as sacrilege. Nothing is more 
eercam than thjit, in the protection he afforded to the aged Pon- 
tiff, Louis Napoleon had the approval and sympathies of many 
times the number of the comparatively small body of men who 
desired to see Rome secularized. It was no reproach to the 
Emperor that he protected the Pontiff against the revolu- 
tionary forces which sought his overthrow. It was obarac- 
teristio of the man to do so. It was the wish of ifiore than haU 
Christendom that be should do so, while he exposed himself to 
^ vehement attacks of the Liberal party, and the constant danger 
iof astaecfinaiioti as his reward! Mossini’s fiery denunciations 
imd> the indignant declamations of Garibsldi were natural 
enough, buff what just ground has there been fbr the violent 
atteobt ^ Bugiish Liberals ^|pon him for his course ? The 


French and Englirii preet between them have palled the Empire 
down,and now stand fime to ikee with the fSaudal despotism ill^ioh 
has iU iron heel upon Germany and the grip of its mailed 
band upon Europe, and hardly know what to make of the new 
situation. 

Between four and five months ago, we {jointed out that if Pros, 
sia were allowed to retain Metz the legitmate influenoe of France 
in Europe would be destroyed. The Times was simultaneously 
insisting that tho cession should be made. It lias at last dis- 
covered that the interests of Europe will be fatally compromised 
by the transfer of the fortress, since Metz lies so close to the 
heart of France that its occupation by the Prussians will reduce 
Franco to a second-rate power. We {Kiinted that out five months 
ago, but the groat English journal seems never to understand 
I events until the op|>ortuiiity for speaking iipf>n them is lost. 


FRENCH FINANCE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Economist, in commenting upon the 
immediate necessities of French finance, pays a timely and well- 
merited compliment to our unfortunate neighbours, when he 
says that no nation in tho world has proved itself to bo more 
** sensitive to its duty as respects monetary obligations than 
“ France. Through good and through bad report, in high pros- 
“pority no more than in the lowering clouds of adversity, that 
Government has given constant proofs of its firm odherance 
" to its obligations.” The remark is made apropos of a rumour 
that the Bank of France has been directed to make a forced issue 
of notes to the amount of sixty millions sterling, and that the 
Government had decreed the further postponement of the obli- 
gation to take up commercial bills of exchange until the termi- 
nation of the war. ** These are laws,” says the writer of a 
“ special nature, made on tho pressure of imminent danger to the 
life of the nation, and therefore not amenable to bo tried by 
the strict test of financial economy. It is exactly analogous to 
an individual at a pinch falling back upon his capital stock to 
" meet his engagements and keep himself afloat when ordinary 
“ business is suspended and profits are ml Wo ourselves had 
resort to tho samo expodiout, es-sontially, during the groat war 
at tho beginning of this century ; we suspended cash payments, 
recovered our fluancial position, and enabled tho Bank of Eng- 
laud fo resume tho high credit which theretofore, and from 
that time forth, it has held,” 

English writers liavo not always been thus fair to tho finance 
of other nations. It is impossible to rocal without some shame the 
incessant carping with which tho financial arrangements of tho 
Americans in their terrible struggle were followed in London, 
while the insight and skill with which thoso arrangefiients upon 
the whole were conducted, are now universally admitted. 

(A different spirit, wo trust, will charactorize the national 
criticism upon the financial arrangements of our neighbours in 
surmounting their embarrassments. The science of finance is 
nowhere better understood than in Paris, and if a settled Go- 
vernment can but be established, wo have no fear of France 
making shipwreck in this direction. Wo may recal with advan- 
tage in this crisis of tho nation’s fortunes, a fact concerning 
English criticism upon their finance, which few persons perliaps 
in Iixlia romoml^r. When tho Revolution took place in 
February 1848, tho funds in the Bank of France amounted to 
226,000,000 francs. They declined so rapidly that on the 15th 
of the next month they had fallen to 69,000,000. In this extremity, 
the Provisional Government came to the rescue of the bank, and 
on the night of the 15th March, made the notes of the bank legal 
tender to the extent of 350,000,000 francs. Twelve months 
afterwards (16th Feb. 1849) the editor of the Times^ in review- 
ing this decree, and after adducing many matters of detail 
to shew how wonderfully beneficial to the nation these pro- . 
ceedings on the part of the Government and of the Bank of 
France had been, oonoluded his remarks by saying— cannot 
** do more than presentour readers with this brief outline of these 
masterly Qperations;bat when it is remembered that they were 
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condiioted in all the gk)om and terror of an imparalleled revo- 
“lutioii, when the Qovemment lay prostrated before the mob^ 
and property itself was openly assailed, this narrative of dry 
** financial entries assumes the importance and the dignity of an 
heroic resistance to adverse circumstances, and in the veiy first 
*^ranl£ of those who rescued Franco from the jawsofba^ikniptoy, 
^*and society itself from dissolution, wo place without hesitation 
“ the patriotic and able oonductors of the Bank of France.” 

The Timwa ha/1 forgotten that on the 18th of March 1848, at 
the time when the decree was i)ussod, it had written ns follows : — 
“ To suppose that the decree of the Provisional CJovemment 
can restore t-oufidonce, or, in other words, the nominal value 

of the notes, is ridiculous The su8i)ension of cash 

payments by the Bank of France .... is the most 
‘‘decisive event of the tremeiulouH commercial crisis which at 
“ this time accompanies and aggravates the political eiiibarrass- 
“ mcnis of* France. . . . To any one who is at all familiar 

“ with the commercial liabits of tlic French people, and the 
“ onliiuiry resources of tho BuJ)k of France, this statement of its 
“ present condition is of the most distrcs.sing kind ; and the 
“ actual suHiKjnsion of cash payments at such a time ami among 
“ such a twoplo will produce the worst effects. 

Now a lesson of this nature ought not to be lost. As a race we 
are far too apt to make ourselves tlio censors and jmlges of all 
other p(‘Oi>lo, and of tlie projiriety of their doings. Should the 
re|X>rt alluded to by tlie prove to bo true, and tho 

French (lovcrnmcnt decree a large issue of inconvertible notes, 
we Wdieve it will l)e justifiable, and that by no other meaiis 
is the nation so likely (piickly to regain prosjiority. Tho 
objection to such issues on the part <»f Englishmen generally is 
fouiKh'd deeper in jjicjiidice than in sound reason. French 
tinaiudei*s will <lo well to, siu<ly earefully the financial arrange- 
ments at Washington, whieli c^irried the United States safely 
through difficulties which constantly threatened to overwhelm 
tliciii; and English critics will do well to maintain the spirit of 
forbearance which the correspomleiit of tho EcommUt so well 
illustiatcs. 


LAND REVENUE IN THE PUNJAB. 


Tuf. following articles contain matter of so much imiiortance, 
that we think it iles.rable to reproduce them in our own loatling 
columns, persuaded that it is /o re, us wo so constantly insi. 9 t 
tluit the tiuc solution of our financial oiiibarassmonts is to be 
found.— E I). /. E, 

(Indian J*uhNc Opinwii.) 

Wo have on variou.s occasions commented on the extraordi- 
iiaiy uinis.^iiess of the Clove rninent, as it appears to us, in its 
dcalmj.H with the all-ini} oitant matter of land revenue in 
this i Tovinco. ()nr coin plaint is that the existing settlement 
luaelunery is so inade([iiaic, or at any rate performs its work in 
BO inadeipiaie a manner, as to entail yvsir by year the loss of many 
lakhs of re\enuo, wdnch might be colU ctod without exciting a 
niunnur of discontent, aiul without in the least degree interfer- 
ing with the advancing prosiienty of the country. The case may 
be bimlly staled thus. The value of hind and efthe products of 
land luive l>oyoml all (jiiestum iiici eased witliiii the last few’yeais cent 
per cent. In the last I’linjab Administration Report the selling 
price of land is stated to have advanced since 1884-t;6 from Re.fi S 
per acre to 10-12 ; and it is only natiu'ul that it should bo so. 
The Punjab, when we annoxetl it, was a simple bear-garden ; we 
have given it twenty years iKiOec, order, and prosicrity we 
have replaced the cruel exactions of Sikh rack-renters by a mode- 
rate assesMueiit ; we ha\e cieuted a vast demand for every foitn 
of agiieultuiid supply, and we liave provided go<xl thorougfifaros 
in es ery direction, by w liich it may be taken to the most profitable 
market ; the voiy institution of proiierty may be said to bo the 
work of our bands. Land is accordingly w oi th two or three times 
os mud I as it was before British occupation, and now that tho 
Sutledge bridge is coiuplctetl and, the Indus Valley lino incoure© 
of construction, there is every reasoi/to believe that a few years 
more may see it again doubled in valu6. Now of all this rapidly 
inci-eaaing wa^th the people, by traditional usage, deeply engrain- 
ed into tlieir habits and opinions, are perfectly prepared to nay 
something between a half and two-thirds to tlio Government to 
whose prot^tioD and management the whole is owing. This pay- 
ment, whatever wo may think of its abstract propriety, is sanction- 
ed by immemorial tradition, and is in entire conformity with the 
notions of th© community at laige. They and their fathers before 
them have borne it^ and the wont that we could do would 1^ 


but diild’s play in oomparisou to tba rutfajaeii miaetioiiaoif 
fopnor rulers. No land tax that we coidd impqae wuld| ttlBay 
safely be said, provoke half the heart-burnings disafi^gq 
that arecaUed into exii^tence by such unaccumfiiM itm^tiods 
as the Income-tax of last year. Under such cirbimbiamiioea wb 
should expect to find the Govetnxneiiit in its finwsoial em)xei«tiae- 
mento taking all roasonable care that the claims the State^ti) 
a legitimate fraction of the enhanced agricidtural pr^ts of the 
countiy should not be overlooked. So for, however, is thiiT 
being the case that, while the most minute and elaborate 
tions are adopted for eiisiu ing the regularity and exao&eagof 
evoiy branch of judicial procedure, the assessment of land- 
revenue has been allowed to foQ into nftglect, and the 
whole Settlement Department to come to something veiy 
like a complete break-down. The consequence is that the 
settlomontH in progi-ess are ludicrously disproijortionate to the 
work that has to be tlone ; old sottloiiients run on simply l^eoauso**' 
now one.*! cannot be effected, and meanwhile revenue is being 
thrown! away at a rate which must make both the ears of Sir R. 
Temple to tingle, if indeed any power of tingling remain to ' 
them ^ after all tho ciiiel things which they have listened to of 
late, 'riiore are at }>rcscnt, if wo read tho statistics aright, no less 
than 16 <listrict.s, aggregating some 60 lakhs of revenue, run- 
ning fui at old i-atos, simply from wniiit of new settlements. Set- 
tlements to the extent of 60 lakhs more at least will expire 
within tlic next ten years. The theory, of course, is fhaf . 
except for some special cause, new assessments are imposed 
when the Bettlement expires, and that the operationB of the 
Settlement Department in some measure keep pace with tho 
expiiy of the old seiileinents. This is, in fact, however, as fkr 
as posHihlc from being the cose. ‘‘During the year 1860-70/' 
the Administration llepoi“t informs us, “ settlement operations 
were in progre.ss in Hazara, Montgomery, Dera Ghazee Khan 
Pe.shawur, and parts of Hoshiaqxire and Goodaspore.*' Now the 
aggregate revenue of the first four of the above places is about 
13 laklis, and tho Oomah circle, which contains the porta of the 
Hoshiarpore and Goordaspore districts referred to, would not we 
presume, aild very materially to the sum. It appears, accord- 
with 60 lakhs of expired aasessmenta on hand, and 
60 more to expire within the next ten years, the Govern- 
ment only attempts to deal with 13 lakhs, and that in a 
way ^ which renders it unlikely that oven this miserable 
iraction will be properly reassessod for several years 
to come. Nor is this all. The prosperous and wealthy districts 
of Uinritaur, Seidkoto, and Gt)oda«pore, aggregatihg 28 lakhs 
of revenue, Goq)eraiiwallah with 4^, Goojerat with fiLrJ^a- 
hore with 5 and Knngra with 6^, have all it ai»pears been re- 
settled within tbo last few years, at an expense of over seen 
lakhs ; and, strange to say, with an initial decrease of Rs. 22,582. 

In the Umritsur Division, even including the canal revenue, tho 
result of the settlement was an immediate decrease of revenue of 
18,712 rupees, andthough thero is a progressive increase which at 
the end of 15 years will have run the revomie up to 24 lakhs, it is 
hardiy conceivahle that there must not be something extremely 
faulty in the principle DU which the present asBes.sment can beplacod 
at HO very reduced an amount. Of this, however, it is difficult to 
judge, as the final rt;ports of these districts wore, when the last 
revenue « ^atement was made, either “ in embryo, or altogethe&» 
uncoiumAieed.'’ Tho result of all this appears to us that there 
ai-e exi.stmg fwj.sossment.s in tho most recently settled districts 
aggro^ting some 50 lakhs of nq^eefl as to which the Govern.* 
meiit has hail no opportunity of forming an opinion, owing to the 
failure of the settlement officials to submit a final report, hut as 
to the .soundness and propriety of which the very gravest doubts 
aro cniertaiijod, inasmuch as instead of bearing some propor- 
tion to the increased resources of th© countiw, there is a poeftive 
present diminution of tho revenue, and a future increase^quite 
incommensurate with the progress of wealthy and the increased 
valiio of land and of agricultural produce. 

To this subject, liowe\ er, wohopo toroLuni on a future occasion. 

At prosent our ease simply is thus. There are 50 liikhs of 
revenue reiwsessed, and in all .probability wrongly, bocaua© fer 
t*K) lowly, as to which no report has, we believe, been submitted 
to Goyernment, and no sanction, therefore, of course received* 
there are 60 lakhs more running on at old rates after the expirv 
ol settlements ; and there are more than 60 more which wff 
require reassessment within the next ten years. Against all 
this, the Settlement Department had last year 18 lakhs of rovaf 
nue under Settlement. When we rei>eat that land has 
iiicresBed 1(K) per cent, in value within the last five yeaw, 
«nd that the general opinion of the district offloeiB d 
that^ laiid leveiine might be enhanced throughout' t&B 
province 26 per cent, on the pi'esent rates without appreeiablv 
anvcting the prosperity of the agriculturist and without ezoitina 
the slighteflt discontent, our refers will be able to oompute f<» 
themselves the annual loss of revenue which the preaenM? 
fective machinery of the Settlement efiartmeiit itntioses on thb 
bUle. Ihe Punjab Government may certainly bq ribb^l^ aoUaiw 
Ur of a million sterling within the pextifew yeara, if it cmlw 
elic^to t^e the neeestery efops; .at present it is In tS 
position of a householder too indolent, or too good-natured to 
collect his lawful rents. ^ ^ 
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■OomutMKst is.alloirins all ^ adiiltioiial revanne, that aneh 
hriS^thViia^to Mp tiiough ito 
VMm loom Its rt^uetwoe to plim tne ^ttlement 
"Sepirto^ent on a ^propet fbqting and oblijro it to do its work in 

piofw way. Here, attain, there ia to be found in fUll operation 
Uke porniciouB oommuture of executive and judical work ; 
not only are the settlement officials very inadequate in 
to the amount of work to be done, but they are by a 
law pMuliar to the province saddled with the disposal of the 
triple, of the oivil suits in connection with land in any district 
‘ which hai^f>en8 to be under settlement; the consequence is that 
nqw a^tlementa cannot be prepared with at all the same r^idity 
aa the o\d oneS expire. In 1869-70 out of 221 lakhs of reve- 
nue. imwafda of 60 lakhs of which was collected under 
expired settlementH, only 320,000 are shown in the imper^ 
^returns as being under settlement. In the North-West Provin- 
^'oes during the same period, out of a land revenue of 400 lakhs, 
no less than 50 lakhs were under re-assessment ; settlement 
operations, revision, or re-assessment were in progress in twenty 
mstriota ; an increase of land revenue for the current year of 
26 lakhs had actually been realised and a total increase of 76 
lakhs was expected from the settlement « in hand. What we woidd 
venture to ask is the reason for following in the Punjab a policy 
BO entirely different to that in force in tho North-West ? Parts of 
the former province are no doubt unable to bcai‘ heavy assess- 
ments, but largo portions are extremely fertile ; our assessments 
are Imown to be about half what tho Sikhs exacted ; social order, 
the extension of canals, and the recently completed means of 
rail communication with the rest of India, have given an extr^ 
ordinary stimulus to agriculture, and wo believe that the uni- 
versal opinion of district officers acquainted with tho subject 
is that in all expired settlements tho assessments might 
be raised at least 26 per cent, without the least risks 
of distressing tho agriculturist, checking procress, or exciting 
disQonteiit. The continued neglect of so Targe a source of 
revenue, when every rupee is of importance, is one of those 
strange blunders for whicn no one in particular holds himself 
responsible, but which are none the less detrimental to the 
interest of tho State. Within the next ten years there will 
be at least 130 lakhs of land reveiiuo in the Punjtib requir- 
ing re-assesBiuent ; no sort of adequate machinery for this import- 
ant work exists ; if things go on as at present we shall be losing 
for tho whole of that period an annual sum varying bctvrcen 15 
and 20 lakhs, simply from the insufficiency of the Settlement De- 
partment to cope with the ilutios imposed upon it. Nor is this all. 
Six«or seven ricn districts have recently been resettled; tho assess- 
ment proposed Jt)ut which, we believe, has not yet been sanctioned 
or even officially reported to Government, ia so totally incommen- 
surate with the increased value of laud and general prosperity of 
the province, as to excite tho gravest distrust jxh to tne soundness 
of the principle on which it ha.s proceeded. Strange to say the 
Punjab Government has allowed the matter to stand over from 
year to year, as if the realization of 16 or 20 lakhs of revenue, 
more or less were a matter of secondary importance, which 
might ad^ aritagt*<iiLsljk b'^ postponed to a more convenient 
period. We sincerely trust that the committee will dwell with all 
the emphasis it deserves on this aspect of the Punjab admiuis- 
^■iy atinrij and that they will throw all the weight of ttheir influ- 
ence into the scale in favor of any alteration, whatwer be the 
incidental expense which may be necessary for placing the exe- 
cutive genersuly, and the Settlement Department in particular, 
on a footing of real efficiency. • 


RHEA FIBRE. PRIZE— £6,000. 


Whujs in charge of the Kangra District some years ago, hfa- 
jor Faske brought to the notice of the local Govqjpment that a 
Mr. Montgomery had established a China-grass plantation on 
hia estate, the Ram Bagh at Kangra. Major Paske seems to 
have taken great interest in the experiment, foreseeing that if the 
cultivation extended, and the fibre coulS but be properly pre- 
pared, it would in all likelihood become a staple article of com- 
merce. Want of capital and other difficulties, against which we 
are told Mr. Montgomery contended with courage and persever- 
ance, at last brought the experiment to a stand-still, and 
he^haa since simply cultivated the plant without attempting to 
extract the fibre. Whatever results may attend the cultivation, 
to Mr. Montgomery we are asaured belongs the credit of 
hjkving introduced it into India, aahis experiments have ftiUy 
pwrved-that the soil and climate are admirably suited for the 
oidtivation of the plant. 

The Qowiment of India at made inquiries into the 
fliiltiixe; and itia now MtaUtishedi. . that tho extent of oountiy 
in India, where the plant can he grown, isinraotioally ttnlta^Wt 


The only obatede to an extensive trade in the fibre is ih 
want of maddnery tor aeparating it and this bark firom the 
stem, and the fibre from the baric; the coat of efleoting ^tljie 
separation bymanud labour being too great. What jji wantM 
ia some m^hinery, or prooeaa, that will turn out a ton of fibre 
at a coat of not more than £16 per ton. In order to stimulate 
invention, the Government of India ofihrs in our odvertiBe- 
ment columns a prize of £5,000 !br any machine, or process, tbfit 
will secure this end. • 

When visiting England in January 1870, Major Paske took 
with him from the Kangra plantation samples of the 
fibre in its natural state, in different stages of manufacture, and 
as dyed by the common bazaar dyes of India. The samples 
were forwarded to Manchester and Liverpool, and exhibited in 
the Chamber of Commerce at each place respectively. They 
were inspected by a largo number of persons, and excited consi- 
derable interest. In Liverpool, the Chamber resolved that the 
importance of the article could hardly be exaggerated, and 
decided to call the attention of the Chambers of Leeds and 
Belfast to the product, notifying to them tho fact that the Indian 
Government were ofibring prizes for machinery to prei)are it for 
the market. Mfyor Paske tells us that if the fibre can be deli- 
vered in England at £40 to £.60 a ton, it will become a most im* 
portont article of commerce, both as a substitute for cotton and 
for mixtiu'e with cotton or silk in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics on account of the length, the strength, and the soft silky 
naturo of tho filament. The oxcollence and beauty of the fabrics 
into which it has been maniifacturcd in England have excited 
much remark. Tho requirements of the case — in the terms of the 
Government advertisement — are, as wo have said, sornomachinory 
or process wipablo of pi oducing, with tho aid of animal, water, 
or steam-power, a ton of fibre of a quantity which shall average 
*Mti value not less than £60 per bm in tho English market, at 
** a total cost, all procesBes of iiiaiiufacturo and allowance for 
“ wear and tear included, of not more than £1.6 per ton. The 
“ processes are to be understood to include all the in-erations 
“ performed, after the cutting and transport of tho plant to tho 
** place of manufacture, to tho completion of the manufacture of 
“ fibre of the quality above described, and tho machinery must 
be simple, strong, duiable, and cheap, and should be suited for 
** erection at or near the plantations, as the I’efuso is very uBofu 
as manuro.^^ 

All machinery intended for tho trial must bo brought by 
the eoffipetitors to tho Saluirunporo Khea Plantation before the 
Ist April 1872, to be there worked under their own Biqwrvision, 
or under that c>f their representatives, for a sufficient length of 
time to enable the judges to determine whether tlie conditions 
have been complied with. The i)rize machine is to be transferred, 
if required, to Govon)ment at 6 per cent, above cost price ; tho 
patent right to bo also transferred, if required, to Cipvernmcut, 
on the latter securing to the patentee a royalty of 6 per cent, on 
tho cost of all machines manufactured under the patent during 
its cuiTency. “ To stimulate invention, the Government ofiera 
a prize of £6,000 for the machine that best fulfils the conditions 
named ; and rewards of moderate amoimt will be given for meri- 
torious inventions, though failing to meet entirely all tho condi- 
tions named. Owing to the delay that has taken place in matu- 
ring these arrangements, the trial is deferred im til the 1st April 1872 
to afford time for the preparation of machines and their transport 
to India. Saharunpore bais Ijcen fixed as tho place where th© 
public competition will be hold, and where Qovemmeut will 
provide steam-power for the maohines. 

THE PUNJAB TENANCY ACT. 

■ 

A MONTH or two ago, , we remarked that the Punjab Tenaiicy 
Act, conoenung which there has been ao much heated diacua- 
eion, appeared to be working in a ve^ BBtiMactoiy manner. 
We founded the remark upon a statement in the A dmi niatra, 
jtion import finr 1669»70, ta the effiMi that the w:hq 

lost status under, the. operation of the recent settlemeDts, had 
been very wetiive ‘in aueing to recover their lost position ; whtte 
the apathetic in availing ^h^ 
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selves of the provisioue of the Act enabling them to evict occu- 
pancy tenants on payment of compensation, these proviaions 
being very rarely put in force by them. The conclusion wo said was 
irresistible, that tbe older settlements were more just, and more 
in accordance with the coiiyictions of the people than the later 
OQe«. 

In reply to this statement, we are assured that those who are 
in daily intercourse with the people know the case to be very 
different. Tho Act hasheeu so framed, it is said, tmd is being 
so worked, that the proprietors feel they can do nothing more 
than they have done. ** All they know is, that what was done 
“ injuriously to their interests, the Calcuttawalla Lord Sahib has 
** by a new katwoti coufinned. The order has gone forth to 
“ restore former things. Government will not have the question 
re-oponed, will not hear what they have said, and what is tho 
good of going into court, when Qovomment has set its face 
“ the other way/* Wo are assured that this tndy represents 
what is felt and said in the villages, not by one but by himdreds 
of all classes. ** If the Sirkar does not want it, what is the good of 
** going into court. AVe are totiilly ignorant of this hiitoom it is 
** quite unintelligible to us ; it does not represent the ground and 
** circumstances under which we shouM bring up our disputes ; 
“ expenses of litigation are great ; we don’t want to eject any- 
** body who works well with us ; hut the Oovoniment has 
totally changed the relations that have existed between us and 
** those who held land from us as ordinary tenants ; and even 
“ if we did sue, Goveniniout would only, through its officers, 
** discourage tho litigation that would itfise ; and jierhaps wo 
“ might appear os if wo were contending against o\ir Govern- 
ment.” This we are assured is the real explanation of the 
silence and seeming apathy of the proprietors. It is of course 
imiwBsible for us at this distance to i)ronounce upon the accuracy 
of either story, hut feel bound to give tho opponents of tbe 
Act full o})portuuity to express their views as to its working. 

In the following letter, therefore, they will speak for 
themselves : — 

To the Editor of the ** Indian Economkt.*' 

Sir, — Your issue of 15th December contains a brief notice of 
this Act, in which you state that it appears to he working satis- 
factorily and smoothly, Voii further observe that it is a signi- 
ficant fact that whilst under the Act many tenants have sued 
to regain the status of which they were depiived duiing the 
recent settlement operations, the proprietors as a body have been 
almost wholly silent. From this you infer that the foriper set- 
tlements were more just and more in accordance with the feel- 
ings of the people than the present one. This inference, I think, 
you will l»o inclined to modify, if you carefully examine the facts 
on which it is based. You say the silence of the proprietor is 
very significaut. It is so, hut it docs not necessarily signify that 
he 18 contented ; he is silent because he feels himsofr to be utter- 
ly helpless. Ho believes that tho orders of the Government to 
restore the mtrni'ooaee tenant to his old imiiregnable position are 
absolute and he, is sunported in this belief by what actually 
took place in the Punjab. When the Act was first passed, tbe 
question arose whether any, or wffint, correction of tlic new records 
was necessary. It was suggested that there was no necessity 
for any actual alteration ; it w'ould lie sufficient fgr any of the old . 
mourooneeB^ when an attempt was made to eject them, to prove 
that they had been entered os mom'oosee in the fonner record. 
It would then be for the proprietor to prove his case imder 
Section 6 of the Act, and the now record would be found very 
useful evidence at the trial of what the status of the parties 
really was. But this su^estion was overmlcd, and it was 
ordered that a special oracer should he deputed to revise the 
whole of the tenant entries, restoring the inourooseGa to their 
former position in the recoriL The w'hole country naturally 
inferred that they were restored to their former position 
absolutely. The Punjabi ^ proiirietor is not notorious 
for subtlety of thought, nor is he capable of steering his way 
with dexterity through tho complicated and often contradictory 
sections of an Act of the Le^lature. The Tenancy Act he 
had probably never seen, untess it may have chanc^ to be 
lying on some officer’s table. But he did see an officer taking 
the settlemout record of a village (the only literature with 
which a Puniabi is at all acquainted), and entering in it the 
restoration of the nwivrooaee. If the officer was benevolent, he 
might , have explmned to the proprietor that, although the 
mourooBee waa re-u^tat^, yet a suit might be brought to eject 
bun s but^whilst this revision was ffoing on, the ordinaiy’ courts 
were forbidden to take up such suTts. The only officer compe- 
tent to try the ease, wee the very man who had just restored 
tho tenant before the ^s of the proprietor. 1 have said the 


mind of the Panjabi is not subtle ; he oannotseethe iniofaBditY 
of the policy of putting a man up in older to kiiock wtt' down, 
and therefore he does not yet comprehend the beneMiliidi^ 
he may secure for himself oy instituting o etdt nndsr a OMLe 
which is a model of simplicity at the cost of qsaotly 
one shilling.** As I have alrei^ stoted, the pioprietor ie silei^ 
not because he is contented but because he is helpless. 

Secondly, as regards the satisfactoiy working of the Aot^ 
are we to conclude that a measure is satisfactoiy beoause it is 
not met by insurrection 7 If so, the Tenancy Act may ftiriy 
deserve the epithet. But I think, Sir, you will agree that fat a 
law to work satisfactorily it is neoossary for it to be based on 
intelligible principles ; for its provisions to be so clear that they 
cannot be misunderstood either by the bourts or by the people ; 
and for there to be no difficulty in carrying it out. Ido not 
think the Punjab Tenancy Act falffis any of these conditions. 
The attempt at a so-called compromise, is illogical without b6in£; . 
fair. Its provisions are so obscure that if you can get half a 
dozen English officers to discuss them, you will find as many 
interpretations of almost every section of the Act. Without 
taking up your space by a len^hy criticism, I will merely men- 
tion Section 2 which gives the force of agreements to entries in 
the old record, and Section 7 which provides that there shiill^ 
no right of occu[)ancy in tho common land of a puttidari village. 
Did you ever find two men agree as to the meaning of these 
sections ? 1 have never done so ; and yet Section 2 is of more 
importance than the whole of the rest of the Act. If then, 
educated Englishmen who have studied carefully the tenancy 
question, and have followed every Section of the Act througn 
the debate in Council, cannot understand its provisions, what 
mischief is likely to ensiio when its operation is left to tahsildars, 
that is to native magistrates who have never studied the sub- 
ject, and have only made themselves acquainted with the Act 
through the medium of a bad translation 7 The result is just 
what miglit be expected : the decisions of the subordinate courts 
all over the country, are full of contradictions and absurdities. 

I could give you instances where the Court has utterly ignored 
Section 2 ; others, whore it has considered that it means much 
more than it does ; whilst they have nearly all of them unitkl 
in ignoring the great distinction made Iw the Act between the 
two classes of tenants, viz. those entitled to occupancy rights 
under Section 5, and those who are entitled to them 
merely because they were formerly recorded Mouroosee, 
and who have a merely modified protection by Section 6. 
In fact tho view of the subordinate courts is (ist) that all 
mouroosece are restored absolutely to their former status ; 
(2nd), that they are further entitled to the new privileges 
conferred by the Act ; (3rd), that all are entitled equally to prm- 
legeH which were only intended for a few. You may say if the 
decision of the lower court is wrong, why does not the man ap- 
peal P The answer is, that he does not himself understand the 
law ; that it was with the greatest difficulty he framed his first 
plaint ; even then he did not make himself very intelligible ; that 
the first court was as ignorant an he was, and compucated the 
matter by a further mass of elaborate nonsense ; and that to 
draw a petition of appeal to upset this judgment is utterly be- 
yond his power. As he does not know the law, he cannot pos- 
sibly be sure that the lower court judgment is wrong. 

The parati ve merits of the former and present settlenieiffl* 

is a question on which I have no desire to enter. Your 
opinion on it is merely based on the alleged satisfactory 
working of the tenancy Act, and 1 think I have shewn 
you that this allegation is scarcely supported by the 
evidence. In doing so, I have not raised any captious objections 
or nice points as to which the Act might possibly be misunder- 
stood. I have con fined myself to facts that have occurred wifhin 
my <'wn personal knowledge. I could shew you the record of 
every case I refer to. I think you will admit the result is 
scarcely satisfactory. 

I have said that the people do not understand the Act. Allow 
me to remind you that the Secretary of State distinctly ordered 
that special facilities should be afionded them both of under- 
standing it, and sueing under it. I scarcely think the Govern- 
ment have carried out these orders as they were intended 
to be carried ~out. Has the Act been translated into Punjabi, 
the real vernacular of the people? Have Deputy Commis- 
sioners token every opportuni^ of explaining its provisions 
to themP On the contrary, a Government circular was issued 
to the effect that now the Act was jpassed, officers were 
to abstain from discussing its provisions! No doubt the 
intention of this was to prevent agitation acMdnst the prin- 
ciples on which the Act was based, but many omcers oertaiiily 
considered that they were forbidden to explain the meaning of 
any section of the Act, except when a case came before tnem 
juaicially. As for facilities for instituting suits, 1 have already 
said that whilst the revision was going on, the oouxts were prac- 
tically closed ; and I will add that although they are now open» 
there is an impression abroad that the Government has pat 
its foot down** m favor of the tenants, and undoubtedly os yet 
the people of this province, either fear or loyalty, abstain 
from enforcing in the law couitfvxewa opposed to those of the 
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SxiOttUte Qovemnittiil Tothoitmgfalj ^a^oiitthe insiructioDs 
illA ScQretary of State, aonethmg move iqppears tome necea- 
eliijr. liiroi^ai^igeBttlmt the local Gomomentelioa^ 
tie Act tianalated oarei^y into Punjabi and distributed freely 

*} the people 5 (2nd), enjoin dieirict offioew to take every 

of explaining ita pitmaione frirlv, not only mention- 
ing the rignta of tne tenant under it, but aieo those of the pro- 
pletor : (8rd), establish special courts, similar to those lately 
eetablisiied in Ireland, which would move freely amongst the 
people and work the Act on uniform principles. I have no 
nenution in saying that the present courts are numericaUy 
insufficient, ana that if they were doubled th^ would be in- 
competent, unlese thoy.were controlled by an officer capable of 
understanding and explainiug the Act.— i am. Sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

Punjabi. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

iNniA has at last obtained what it has so long been demanding 
—a Committee of Enquiry into the management of its finances. 
We are informed by telegraph, that it was the Premier himself 
who moved for the enquiry, and that he wished to appoint a 
joint Committee of the two Houses. Mr. Gladstcme we think was 
right, but the refusal of the Commons to sit in committee with 
the Lords, has led to a resolutic n to confine the enquiry to the 
lower House. The Peers will nov? take no part therein what, 
ever. We can hardly suppose that this resolution has been 
come to from mere pique, but it would be difficult to {x^suade 
us that the interests of India w'ere consulted in the exclusion of 
men like Lord Ellenborough, the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
Lord Northbrook from the conduct of the enquiry, and wc yet 
hope to see the resolution reversed. 

The enquiry will naturally take two great lines or directions. 
The Committee have to pronounce judgment upon — 

(l.)*-^Tho skill or'incompetency with which the finances of the 
country have been managed in Calcutta, since the Hevolntion 
01 * 1867 . 

(2.) — The justice or otherwise of the nature of our financial relations 
with England. 

In point of fact, two great parties will be put upon their trial 
before the Committee— (Ist) the Government of Calcutta, and 
(2nd) the Govomment of England ; and this fi\ct should be clearly 
understood at the outset. We are going, w c say, to indict the 
Supreme Government of India, for the character of its finance 
these ten years past ; and the Supremo Government of England^ 
for the injustice with which it has treated this great dejwndency 
in ita financial relations therewith. We could not wo be. 
lieve, state more clearly the real purpo.ses for which the Com- 
-jjiittee is appointed. The Supreme Government of India will 
have to answer before the Committee for its incessant 
with the Land I'aan : for the policy embodied in the fa mou.s maxim 
that Ind^‘a must not borrow ; for its device of an Income Tax 
and of Esnport Duties for the construction of our railway.^ ; and 
for the other evidences it has given of financial iiicom- 
petency. On the ^ other hand, the Supreme Govomment 
of England will have to justify and defend the exactions it 
has so long been permitted to mak^ upon the Indian Treasury. 
In this respect, tho appointment of the Committee is a ministerial 
challenge to us to prove our case. The challenge is given, we 
believe, with perfect sincerity. The question was formally raised 
for the first time in the House of Commons in 1868, in the course 
of a debate upon the cost of the Abyssinian war. Nothing 
could have been more honourable than the general tone 
of that debate, but it was noticeable chiefly for eliciting 
from Mr. Gladstone an expression of views strongly adverse to 
those which we have ever urged. Mr. Gladstone said — ** I am 
** inclined very much to share in the feeling— and I think it is a 
most laudable and honourable feeliifg — which is entertained by 
** my honorable friend the member for Brighton, and by some other 
gentlemen in this House, mamely, a sentiment of scrupulous 
aad j^hder regard to the nature of our relations towards India 
f^and to the fact that as we alone have the power in our handsl 
^*we are therefore doubly bound to execute it with jtsiice. 
If mj honorable friend sbaU think fit to move for an enquiry, 
or if the Govmonent shouliFthiiik fit to propoee an enqtiixj— 

8 K 


** and, Cor my part, I am very disposed to believe it mif^tbeiiBeftil 
—into the distribution^ the military and naval ohaiges betireeii 
England and India under the present arrangenmts, my 
V opinion, my strong opinion, is that the result of that inquiry 
** would ^ a not inconsiderable addition to the charge of Indio, 
** and a not inconsiderable diminution of the charge of EngHind.** 
Mr. Gladstone is too honest a man be very consistent, 
and we are not without hope tha^ the discussion which 
this statement of his views eUlited at the time may 
have modified them. At any rate, we owe him our aoknow- 
ledgmentsfor bringing the matter to an issue by the ap- 
pointment of this Cumniittee. The general nature of our charge 
against the Govomment of England is well known*. We com- 
plain that the tax-payers of that country administer as they 
please the taxes raised in this country, and that they have ever 
done so since there was an English Qoverument in India at aU. 
Now the relations between tho two countries l)eing infinite in 
their ramifications, and the maintenance of those relations 
costly in tho extreme, wo might ivasonably expect to find 
exactly what we do find — an infinite number of positive mis- 
appropriations of Indian revenue on tho part of the mother 
country, and a spirit of selfishness |)ervading its entire manage- 
ment. Under such conditions, it were absurd to expect 
anything else. Well,, wo are challenged to prove tho charge, to 
substantiate it, by giving special instances of the injustice ofwhich 
we complain. It would be mere afioctation to conceal that it is 
chiefly our own writings— or harping if you please, — upon the 
subject, that has brought this enquiry about. For the last twelve 
or thirteen years we have made every effort to familiarize the 
public mind with tho case to which our own attention was first 
drawn in 1868 by an .admirable pamphlet of Sir George Wingate’s 
upon the financial relations between the two countries. Tho 
truth is that the general charge Oilmits of no reply. Thus our 
readers are all familiar by this time with the story of the wrong 
inflicted upon India by tho East India Stock arrangements 
of 1834. Wo did not know until lately that the injustice of 
tho course taken by tho Ministry of the day, was denounced in 
strong terms at the time. In July 1833, the Westminster Eeviewers 
commented ujx)n it os follows ; — 

“ There are two very <;xccptionablo points of detail in the 
" ministerial arrangement. The first of these is the proposition 
*' to give the holders of East India Stock u twenty years lease of 
“ the government of India • • * The other point refers to the 
pecuniary terms given to the holders of Ea^t India Stock. A 

* dividend of 10 J jjer cent, has been virtually guaranteed to them 
‘ in per^Kituity, by which (for there is next to nothing received 
‘ on tho other side) a ix*qx)tiial burthen has l>een imposed upon 
‘ the people of India equal to £630,000 per annum, or what is 
‘ equivalent to increasing by nearly one-third tho p|;o8ent terri- 

* torial debt of India. The rajmi and great advance in the 
" valw of the Stock, shice the promulgation of the Governmen 
“ scheme, and to which there is no pwrallel m any other public ss* 

“ ewity, i8st|j)ug and damning proof of the pro<iigality of th 
“ Government project. Tho holders of East India Stock had by 
“ no means so good a claim to a contiimation of tho dividends 
** ^hich fer forty years they hove been paying themselves, as 
** the holders of the Navy 6 per cents, had to a continuation 
“ of a dividend to that arnoimt. The utmost reach of liberality 
“ ought therefore only to have placed them on an equality with 
“ the latter, and this, although it would not have raised, would 

not have depreoiated tho value of India Stock by tho smaUest 
“ fraction. The dividend, in fact, instead of being 10 J per cent. 

" ought only to have been 8 per cent., and this too only for a term 
" of seven years, at the conclusion of which it ought to have 
“ been redneed to 7 per cent, and after a further term of the 
“ same length, to 6 per cent. This, while it would have been 
** equivalent to doubling the original Stock of the proprietors, 
would have produced a saving to the public [India] in the first 
** term of £160,000 per annum; in tho second term, of £210,000 ; 

** and at the third period, when the Indian fund-holder was pat 
** upon an equality with the holders of the 3 per cent. Consol^ of 
** £270,000. In this manner, without placing the holders of Indian 
** Stock in a worse condition than the holders of any other 
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^‘public Becurity, a stun would have been saved far more than 
** fiufiicieut for carrying on the whole of the Home Admiuistrap 
** tion of India,’* * 

Now the Government of England will have to justify this 
wrong before the Committee of Enqiiiiy, and to shew that 
IndiSb ought still to continue to suffer from it, for after the 
lapse of nearly forty years it is not ended yet. The very first 
item in the Home oCarges year after year is a demand for 
£630,000 on account of #his Stock. Calculating interest at 6 
per cent., India has alreiwly paid £90,(KK),000 (ninety millions) 
aterliug on account of it, and has to pay £12,(KK),000 more 
if we are to wait for the Guarantee Fund to redeem it. England 
is bound, wu say, in oonscionco, to stop this draft upon the 
industry of India, and without asking us for any further 
contribution, to make the Stock a part of her own national debt. 
Tliis is the sinallest measure of the redress she can reasonably 
make. In the same way must the Committee make en- 
quiry into the justice of throwing uiKUi our .shoulders 
the cost— the entire coat— of the Affghan war. These exactions on 
the one hand, and the fmanciul arrangement of the Government 
of India on the other, ai’o the great subjects for the detormina- 
atiou of the Corainitteo, and our cr»n temporaries will, we trust, 
koep lioth stoailily in view. If we fail before the Commit- 
tee, it is not likely that another opportunity will be afforded us ; 
if wo succeed, the Indian Treasury will be relieved of several 
millions sterling a year of charges improperly included in 
our accounts. 


THE BALANCE SHEETS OF THE PKOVlNCES— 1861-69. 


The total amount levied under the head of land revenue in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal during the eight years ending 30th 
April 1869, and the total expenditure oaeh year ujx»n the civil 
administration thereof, and })urely local works of improvement 
therein, were resiMjctivoly as follows : — 

Civil Public 

Herruiie. Adininivlration. Workn, 

£ £ £ 

1861-62 4,166,606 4,088,023 765,613 

62-63 3,907,644 4,326,400 617,490 

68-64 4,051,661 6,009,489 861,659 

64- 66 3,810,488 6,223,681 811,189 

65- 66. 3,820,286 4,721,610 610,207 

66- 67 3,682,826 4,210,498 788,663 

67.6a 8.797,736 6,289,764 916,381 

68-69. 3,966.730 6,131,416 1,170,411 

£31,202,400 £38, 001,000 £8^6,631,100 

Under this heatl of civil administration, however, are included 
many charges of a character purely imperial that ought not to 
have am)eared in these accounts at all. AVe have gone caroftilly 
throng the period, and find the following charges treated, year 
after year;* as though they wore part of the cost of the local ad- 
ministration of these provinces : — 



Mar%ns.\ 

OpiUrtn. 

Political 

Am^menis. 

Salt. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1861-62.. „ 

.. 93,267 

1,434,431 

196,783^ 

446,434 

62-68... 

.. 96,213 

1,846,080 

221,618^ 

240,028 

63-64.... 

.. 100,938 

2,294,386 

223,859 

64-66.... 

.. 262,671 

2,363,690 

228,670 


66-66.... 

.. 265,663 

1,891,012 

180,624 


66-67... 

.. 262 214 

1,074,263 

1,676,719 

239,866 


67-68.... 

.. 260,001 

226,645 


68-69.... 

.. 243,000 

1,904,000 

230,000 



On what principle Bengal is charged with the cost of a 
marine service which is maintained for the general interests of 
the Empire, it would be hard to divine ; so also with the cost of 
the manufacture of opiym and salt, the revenues from which are 
imperial. Excluding these charges, amoimting in the aggregate 
to £18,484,000 fVom the accounts of the Presidency, wo find that 
the local revenues of the period, and the purely local chaiges 
.compare, as follows : — 

Lead Rovemie 18G1-C9. i... £ 81,202,400 

Local Public Works £ 6,^, 000 

Civil Administration. . .£88,001,000 
Less Opium, salt, Ma- 
rino, Ao 18,484,000 

£19.517,000 

: — £ 26,048.000 


Now this balance represents tho oontiibutioii whioh Beqgd 
has made during the period towards the imperial' pjiargss ' of 
the army, debt, home establishments, d(c. To it nmrt be added 
howerver a greater or less sum on aocount cf the Silt Tax 
imposed upon the provinces being somewhat heavier than it is 
in the rest of India. The duty ought to bo miule uniform 
throughout the country. 

If we turn to the accounts of the North-West Provinces^ or of 
Madras, or Oudh, and compare them with the accounts of 
Bengal, wo shall see at once how unequal is the pressure of taxi^ 
tion in the country. Take the Oudh aG<g>unts first — 



Laud SevsMue, 

Civil Ckargss, 

Public Works. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1861-62.. 

.... 1,070,222 

639,328 

171,321 

02-63.. 

.... 1,0.34,666 
.... 1,007,329 

683,868 

148,891 

63-64.., 

664,788 

120,666 


.... 1.004,047 

483,460 

113,197 

66-66... 

... 1,13.3,164 
... 1,037,894 

485,619 

122,297 

66-67... 

481,384 

196,285 

67-68... 

... 1,210,064 

625,642 

651,004 

215,879 

215,166 

68-69... 

... 1,256,269 


£8,734,000 

£4,216,000 

£1,312,000 


In this case, the local accounts are comparatively pure, the 
expenditure upon imperial objects Iwing confined to an outlay 
of about £140,000 a year for political assignmeuts under treaty 
improjMjrly included in the civil charges of the province. The 
amended bal.'iuce sheet of the eight years under review will 
stand as f(>llow.s : — 

Land Revenue 1861-69. £ 8,784,000 

Local Public Works £1,312,000 

Civil charges £ 4,215,000 

Less Treaty assignments 1,120,000 

£ 3.096,000 

£ 4,407,000 


Balance. £ 4,327,000 

Thus the small province of Oudh, with the great body of its cul- 
tivators in a frightful state of indebtedness, and with a popula- 
tion of not more than six or seven millions is mulcted 
every year by the Imperial Treiusiu’y in u sum nearly equivalent 
to that paid by seven times the number of people in these Lower 
Provinces. Of course a very great wrong is done to Oudh. 

Pursuing the same method impartially with the accounts of 
the other provinces, we find the results to bo equally anomalous 
and unsatisfactory. The accounts of the North-West Provinces 
for the jxjriod, are as follows : — 


Land Jievenuf, Civil Chargev. Publi/e Works (local-) 


L £ £ £ r- 

1861-62 4*615,260 1,872,468 640,491 

62- 63 4,081,237 1,612,424 476,622 

63- f54 4,048,497 1,633,831 661,274 

64- 66 4,036,471 1,693,196 641,725 

66-66. 4,212,491 1,627,193 499,486 

66- 67... 3,817,741 1,613,860 741,346 

67- 68. 4,084,016 1,767,665 746,969 

68- 69 3,991,968 1,846,822 


£32,88 7,000 £1 3,467,0 00 £6,306,200 

In the civil charges of these provinces are included political 
allow&nces under treaty to the extent of about £100,000 a year. 
Striking them out of the accounts as Imperial, and therefore 
irapro|)€rly included in the local budget, the balance sheet 
for the eight years under review stands as follows : — 


Land Revenuo 1861-69. 


Local Public Works 

Civil Charges 

Less Treaty allowances, 'I 
improperly included.... j 


£ 5,305,200 

£13,457,000 

„ 800,000 

^£12,667.000 


.£82,887,000 


£17,962,000 


Balance £14,926,000 

So that fifteen millions sterling of purely local revenue w^t 
into tho ImperiiJ Treaeury during these years as the oontribu- 
iion of the 30 millions of people living in the^ North-West Pro- 
vinoes, while the 40 millions of Bengal contributed finom the same 
source about one-third only of that amount. 


Balance;.. £ 5,16 4,400 
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Ito tialatioe slMt of th# B(miba 7 PraddeiK^ tested in the 
■sote ^fre^^ oeoasiooeduse good deid of surprise. It stands 

l^Knd Revenue 1M.49 • I*.. *««M* .£27|e06,000 

Local Public Wbrka £ Ri511,870 

Obil Chaigei JMfl4Afl00 

Less properly Imperial 
Charges ..m. f* R|800|000 

igl9,644,000 

^£29,066,870 

Thus mstead of contributing anything from its local reveimos 
to the Imperial "Treasury, Bombay would seem to have made 
a draft thereon for its own purposes to the extent of £1,400,000. 
We have endeavoured to treat the accouut with the strictest 
^^impartiality, and have therefore excluded from the civil charges 
of the Fresideucy the following items as imperial in their 
character 

Marine Charges 1861 69 £2,214,000 

Political agencies „ 582,000 

Assignments under Treaties ,, 666,000 

Interest on Seivice Funds... 746,000 


owners, and thosame ooum jf reasoning would apply here alsa 
Bombay lost the power of impoaing a fair rent charge upon a very 
considerable proportion of its land under this proolai^ation ; igid 
in decentralising, the finances ofthe Empire, it would be neoessaiy 
to bear in mind that this forfriture was incurred for stH^y 
imperial purposes. Onoe more, a somewhat large proportien ot 
the expenditure of late years upon Publio Works in the Weatm. 
Presidenoy may fairly be regarded as iniperial in its objects. 
The truth is that the Bombay* balanJjpAieet is a very intricate 
affair, and would require oarefiil and iwaustive treatment to pre. 
sent it in a perfectly fair light in this comparison. 

We i)asa on to Moilras, where no such disturbing elements exist 
to perplex us, and find the balance sheet of the Presidency stand 
thus : — 

Land Revenue, 1861-69 £32,846,000 

Public Works (local) £ 6,198,000 

Civil Charges £20,145,000 

Loss charges properly 

Imperial 3,644,000 

^£16,601,000 

£22.794,000 


A very onerous item, however, in the civil charges of Bombay, 
is that whioh appears every year in the accounts, under the head 
of Allowances to district and village officers.*' The amount varied 
during the eight years in question from £394,924 in 1861-62 to 
£282,085 in 1868-69. We have not ventured to deduct this 
item (amounting in the aggregate to £2,900,000) from the local 
charges of the Presidency, but the propriety of its appearauce 
there, is open we think to fair question. Tho charge arose 
under peculiar circumstances, and it is not by any means clear 
that Bombay might not fairly claim that it .should be regarded 
as an imperial .and not a local ^charge, and as such included 
under the head of “ Treaty allowances and assignments.’* In 
the Proclamation issued by Mr. Elph instone during the war 
with the Peishwa in 1818, it was solemnly promi.sed that 
** M wuttun or inam lands, established pensions, and annual 
allowances ” enjoyed by tho people, should be i*espected and 
continued, provided the owners withdrew from the service 
of Bajee Roo, tho collection of whose revenue was in the hands 
of certain hereditary district and village officers (wtittundars). 
These men in a body forsook the prince upon tho ap[>earance 
of the Proclamation, and claimed tho fulfilment of its 
promises. We have been compelled to .substitute our own 
administrative machinery in their room, while we yet 
continue to pay them the emoluments of their wuttwiSy amount- 
ing to the very large sum we have pointed out. The circum- 
Btances under which Mr. Elphinatone’s Proclamation was i.ssucd, 
make the annual recurrence of thi.s charge, wo think, more 
"properly an imperial than local liability. When that ^laiiifcsto 
was issued, the power of Bajee Rao the Peishwa, was yet 
unbroken ; while itsj assurances and the reputation of oar 
Government for scrupulous adherence to its engagements, were 
the most powerful causes which contributed to his ruin. 
It is hard to say whether tho Mahrattas or our own Government 
attached more importance to the appearance of tho manifes- 
to. It was carefully timed upon the fall of Sattara, up to 
which date the pursuit of the Peishwa had been productive of 
nothing important, if wo except the moral effect of holding 
him up as a fugitive to the eyes of tho country. Tho repulse at 
Eirkee and the stand of the Grenadiers at Eorygaom, were all 
thoBucoeBsesof the campaign ;and the historian of thewar(Grant 
Duff) distinctly affirms that in tho various skirmishes which 
ensued, no advantageous result had been gained by either 
party. The truth is, we fought Bfiyee Rao first with the Procla- 
mation and then with the Sattara family, which most oppor- 
tunely fell into our hands some ten days after its appearance. 
The assurances ofthe Proclamation, and the reinstatement ofthe 
Biyah of Sattara, ruined the Peishwa. 

Now under these circumstances it is not fair, we think, to 
Bombay to treat the charge as a liability ofthe local treasury. 
It, is of the price paid by the Empire for the overthrow of 
a role that had become a curse to its. own subjects and full of 
danger to ourselves. The same proolajuation, it will be observed, 
guaranteed the inam or rent lands of the Deccan to their 


Contribution 1 to Imperial Treasury... £10,062,000 

The only items we have deducted from the civil cliarges in 
this cose are £2,894,000, the aggregate amount paid during the 
period under the head of treaty assigniuoiits and £650,000 
interest on service fiinds ; both charges purely imperial in their 
nature. The accounts of tho Punjab and of tho Central Pro- 
vinces for the same period, are rosj)ectively as follows : — 

Punjab AccoiinU 1861-1869. 


Land Revenue £16,180,498 

Public Works (local) £6,138,000 

Civil Charges £ 9,476,000 

Less ohargea properly 

Imperial £ 960,000 

£ 8,616,000 

£13,653,000 


Contribntion to Imperial Treasury .. £ 1,527,498 


Central Prninnces 1861-69 


Land Revenue £ 4,290,000 

Public Works (local) £ 2,239,000 

Civil Charges £ 4,284,000 

Less charges pi-operly 

Imperial £ 720,000 

• £ 3,664,000 

£ 6,803,000 


Drawn from Imiyerial Treasurij £ 1,613,000 


We have striven to make these accounts up with the strictest ' 
impartiality. Bunnah, owing to it.s capitation tax and the'tieavy 
export duty upon rice, wo have excluded from the ceinparison. 
Pending also a more exhaustive treatment of the Bombay ac- 
counts, ave think it best to exclude them also. The accounts of 
the other provijices are comparatively simple, and observe 
what they reveal. The Central Provinces contrihute nothing what- 
ever to tho Imperial Treaaiuy, but make a heavy draft thereon 
year by year ; Bengal almost nothing, when we bear in mind its 
natural resource.s audits iK)pulation; the Punjab a very small 
amount in compari.son with what it ought to pay ; while Madras, 
tho North West Provinces, and Oudh, between them, keep the 
empire solvent. In ono view, tho case stand thus. ; — 


Population, 


Bengal 38,000,000 

Panjab 17,000,000 

Ondh 6,600,000 

Madroa a6,(XX>,000 

N.W. Province^., 80,000,000 
Central Provinces. 9,100,000 


Contribution 
in 8 jlturto 

P§r head. 

£ 

So da 

6,164,000 

2-8 

1.627,000 

1-9 

4^327,000 

13-4 

10.052,000 

7-8 

14,925,000 

10-0 

1,603,000 (deficit) 


It is impossible that figures should more clearly shew the 
ruinous mistake that has been made in the Control Provinces; a 
mistake, moreover, which wo have pledged ourselves not to change 
for 30 years to come. Had tho finanoos of the countiy been de- 
centralised ten years ago, the impossibility of such a settlement 
would have been seen even by Sir Richard Temple himself. 
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AMERICAN FINANCE— BBOENTRALIZATION. 

THsuationalinoomeofthe United States is derived mainly 
from two Bouroea.—«-(lst) Customs Duties ; and (2Qd) Indirect taxes 
upon propertyi manufisotures, and raw produce^ the whole of the 
lattd^ being classed together under the name of Internal Revenue. 
The estimated inoom^ for the fiscal year ending SOth June next, 
is 398,000,000 dollars, r^ade up in the following way : — 

CuBtoms ... 4l!t. ... 185,000,000 dollars. 

Internal Revenae 175,000,000 „ 

Land Sales 6,000,000 „ 

MisoollSinea 28,000,000 „ 

Tho following official statemont in detail of the Internal 
Bevonue of tho year, with its equivalents in [Hounds sterling — for 
which we aro indebted to the Ecommlet — is of special interest to 
us in India, on grounds which we shall point out presently 



dels. 

£ 

per cent. 

Spirits 

66,581 599 

10,189.960 

30-00 

Tobacco 

31, .350,707 

6,747,629 

1692 

Fermented liquors .. 

6,319,126 

1.158,606 

341 

Banks and bankers... 

4,419,011 

810,317 

238 

Gross receipts 

6,691,799 

1,261.016 

372 

S.i1cs 

8,837,394 

1,620,188 

4-77 

Siieoial taxes nut ') 

otherwise onu- > 

9,620,900 

1,763,842 

619 

incr ited J 

Ineomo 

37,775.873 

6,925,676 

2089 

Legacies 

1,672,5.^2 

305, 610 

•90 

6uo os^Hioas 

1,419,2-12 

260,216 

•76 

Billi.trd table, car- ) 

rioK^es, plate, and ^ 

907,442 

166,386 

•48 

watches J 

Passports 

22.756 

4,172 

•01 

Oas 

2,313.417 

424,126 

124 

Other sources 

728.133 

133,486 

161,781 

•39 

Penalties, &c 

827 904 

•44 

Stamps 

16,&14,013 

3,033,074 

8-93 


185,236,867 

83,969,909 

100 00 


It will 1)6 seen that 50 per cent, of this vast sum of ^114,000,000 
is derived from spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors, or what 
we cull excise duties. Now Indian financiers declare it impos- 
sible to obtain a revenue here from tobacco at all, although it is 
in almost universal consumption by tho i) 0 o[)le. It cannot bo 
taxed, wo aro told, because it grows at every man’s door. It 
grows in the very same way in America, and yet they do con- 
trive soniuhow or other <o obtain ihore a revenue o^ nearly 
£6,000,000 a year from it. Again, wo find the Amencan excise 
upon spirit.s and fermented liquors producing between eleven 

id twelve millions sterling a year, while our own abkarree 
ivied uix’in a population four times as numerous (and including 
tho tfipoise on opium) yields little more than £2,000,000 sterling. 
And yet we ore all agreed that to tax opium, tobacco, and spirits 
up to the highest productive limit, is required by sound 
economy and good morality. Tho American Government ob- 
tains an inoc>me of £17,000,0(X) sterling a year from its 
excise upon these three art.icles from a people .‘18,000,000 in 
number, while wo in India get but £2,O0O,()0() from a iX)pulatiou 
four times as numerous. That our abkarree revenue admits of 
almost indefinite increase, we entertain no doubt whatever, tho 
consumption of opium, or spirits, being all but universal in many 
parts c f tho country. 

Of tho remaining' £16,000,000 of this Internal Revenue of 
America, £3,000,000 were obtained from stamps, and £7,000, 00^ 
from an Income Tax of one shilling in the pound. So hateful, 
however, is tho Income Tax found to be, that all parties have 
determined to abolish it, and it will be materially reduced in 
the budget of the present year, as a step to its final abandon- 
ment. The admirers of this tax will thus be deprived at last 
of their stock illustration of its success. The American Income 
Tax dooH not descend so low a^ the English one, while the 
attempt to levy it iu a country like this, where there are no 
'assessable incomes to tax, will we trust if once abandoned never 
be repeated. 

We have fiequenlly stated our balief that our finauce admtn- 
istfation should be recast upon tho Americau model By the Con- 
stitution of the United States, Oongreas is empowered to levy 
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and collect taxes, duties, imposts^ M exciaes for cmun^oil 
defenoe and general welfimofihe ^ It « 

enacted, however, that all snoh ditties sbi^ be' 
throughout the States* Now this great but sinipte pSilitfide 
should be adopted in lndi& As we have frequently ^^jp6j^ted 
out before, taxes that are equal in their pressure tliroil|g;h6|il tite^ 
country are marked out, by ihat veryfaet^ae imperial in ' thsir 
nature, and should be treated as sucL Such already ore the 
impeurt and export duties of the countiy, and such are or should 
be the excise duties upon opium, salt, abkarree, &c. We may 
federalize, or decentralize, our finances upqp the Amorim 
model we believe with ease, and with nothing but advantage 
to the country. The key to the American system, which is 
simplicity itself, may be found in Sections VIII. and X. of the 
Constitution, and Article X. of the amendments thereto. We. ' 
shall do a public service, we believe, by producing them in our 
columns for the study of our financiers. 

The sections or such part of them rather as it is necessary 
to quote here aro jxs follows : — 

Section VIII. — Congress shall have i>ower — 

I.— Tu lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for Ibe common defence and general welfare of 
the United States ; but all duties, invposts amd excises shall he 
uniform throwjiiout the United Stales. 

We have here a very simple but comprehensive and exact 
statement of the purposes for which the Im|3erial Government 
exists at Washington and our own at Calcutta— (let) to pay tho 
debts ** and (2nd) “ to provide for tho common defence and 
general (as opposed to local) welfare of the States.” The pur- 
poses for which the Imperial Government exists being the - 
common dof ncu and general welfare, it follows, as a logical 
sequence and just requirement, that the taxes levied for the 
attainment of those purposes shall be uniform throughout the 
counti-y,^* Tho Section proceeds to detail with precision, the 
obligations which fall upon tho Imperial Government, under 
tho general terms used in the preamble wo have quoted. 
Having defined the obligations and powers of tho Imporial 
Executive wnh tira utmost simplicity and exactness, the i^de- 
peiulont powoi’s of the several States are defined negatively with 
a sk 11 which It is impossible to admire too much. The Con- 
stitution wtis adopted iu 1787, and in 1791 Congress, in their 
first session, pro])ose(l and ratified certain amendments, the 
practical skill of which was probably never surpassed. The 
tenth amendment was this 

Article X. — The powers not delepcated to the United States by the 
C >DS'ilution, n )r proHibitel by it to the States, areicserved to 
the States rosjoctively, or to the people. 

Wo hf VO hero again tho hand of a master workman. No 
attempt fd mad 3 jealously to define the powers conferred upon 
the local Govoriim )nta It is tho local States which confer 
power pen tho Imperial Govenmient; and all they have not 
CO iferrod, they are to be undei stood to have retained. We 
have hero the natural order «*f things as opposed to the 
interested devices of power ; and the result of all is — the United 
States. Everything belongs to the local*' powers except that 
which had been couferred upon the Imperial Goverameut for the 
common dof jiioo and welfare of ad. The Constitution defines with 
utmost exactness the responsibilities of the Supreme Govern- 
ment and cmifers full powers upon it for their discharge and then 
deedaros all else to bo of purely local obligation. Now, what 
we want in India is decentralization of this order. It will be as 
well pei\ia|)s for us to shew with mor j fulness the model we pro* 
pose for imitation. 

The powers and prerogatives conferred by the Constitution 
of tho United States upon tho Imperial Legislature at Wash* 
ingtOQ, and tho powers reserved by the Constitution to the 
local States, are, We sAy, worthy of careful study in India, where 
the great proMom of docentralhsation has to be worked out by 
ourselves. We approach the question in India under veny 
different circumstanoos from those in which the Constitution 
the United States was framed. There power ^ras tobie cemfrnred 
by the people upon a great Central Executive which hud to be 
created for the common dsfenos and general weUhie of ths 
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4umt»g €Su^^ IM UHttHtor flttgMM ill 

AMtel** Tln^ SlijNtei Gd. 

Hi 1Miii<nii rolfoNfM ifibi riii^riiilbSHl^ 

U]^ ii-the Piwlnoe»^ impitwnt to 
iitpii tiMai*' Ttare is no im^rOlliigiiM ivi believe to 
jpmi Mtb mitliority on the pert of thn Sapreme Coimoil ; 
ml the ^eonti^y there is n aiiicere dcfeirb to be'relieved of 
in^pQliilliiUtleft ^ch it is aeen ought never to have been impoeed 
Ufm il^ whI * which emburrM and imp^ it in the 
jttiohiege of its own proper duties. In these circamatanoeSj 
question is Bitt|dy one of practical statemamhip* and it may 
**lMlp us to arrive valuable conclusions if we can define 
with aeenraoy the purpoees for which an Imperial Eieoutive 
Yaally exists in India. The most ardent believer in deoentrali- 
.satfon *wi]l hardly, we think, go the length of Mr. Bright’s 
]*raooinmendption that We should abolish the Governor-General 
itKogether, and divide the country into a dozen independent 
sati^ies owning but one ooxnmon superior in the Secretaiy of 
Atate. We believe it to be necessary that the Imperial 
'^QewSrpment should be absolute within the sphere of its own 
properrrespoDsibilities; and those responsibilities seem to us to be 
all bu^ indentical with those of the Imperial Legislature at Wash- 
inj^ton. By Section Vlll. of the Constitution of the States, its 
powers are declared to be as follows : — 

Congress shall have power— 

lay and oolleot taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debt and provide for the oommon defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
. iball be nniform throngbout the United States : 

g...To l^rrow money on the credit of the United States : 

8.-- To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
sevend States, and with the Indian tribes : 

4 , — To oetablish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States : 

6. — To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, 

and fix the standard of weights and measures : 

provide for the punishment of oounterfeiting the securities 
and ourrent coin of the United States : 

7, ^To establish poet -offices and post-roads: 

g,.^To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
for limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries : 

p,-.To oonstitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court : 

10. — To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the law of nations : 

11,.— To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules oonoeming captures on land and water : 

12.— -To raise and support armies ; but no appropriation of munoy 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years : 

18.— To provide and maintain a navy : a 

" 14— To make rules for the Government and regnlatioi^f the land 

and naval forces : 

15,— To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions : 

10 provide for organising, arming aud disciplining militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in 
the services of the United States, reserving to the States re- 
speotively the^ appointment of the officers, and the authority 
ortraining the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress t 

17— exercise exohieive legrislati^n in all cases whatsoever over 
, ffooh district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may by ces- 
' aion of partionlar States, and the aooeptance of Congress, Le- 
eopne the seal of the tJnit^ Government of the States, and to 
exsroise like authority over all placets purchased by the consent 
of the legislature of the State in which the same sbSiU be, 
for erection of forts^ magasines, arsenals, dockyards and 
other needfnl bnildings, aud : 

1&— To make all laws which shaU be necessary and prQt)er for car- 
lyno^c iato execution the foregoing powers, and all other pow- 
eip vestefi by this Constitution in the Government of the 
Upited States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Bdetkm 10 of the same Article farther deilkiee the powers of 
tb^^lmiierial Executive, by the litnita which it aijU^a to thode 
of j^^e^eral States, and the prohibitions under which it 

' 8^ shall into ae^ allfolabe, con. 

esria 1^ oferadH^iwilBainythUightttj^ coin a 

- / fstymase of debts i psaa sir btlT tf iMiJMsr, ssport 

of or gMt 


7.-4foEUtssIu^ Nsjthoei ^ e o is ie et of tbb 
imposta or dutlea on impomor m^evta, 

Unithd StstssTh^ an MA* Ihw* shill be 
Tivisiim and desiibl iff the Cbsimb 

entw into^^u^ ^^me^t^r 

with afot^pi power, or engage wW; ilal i S ti nto Si 1t |r 
ed or in snob imminent danger as will not 

To the Constitution thus originiUy 
addition was made by the first OoogiMi aflseOiMM under it 
This addition consists of certain provisions kiiown as thi 
Amendments ratified by the States on the 11th of Diesmbei 
1791, of which the two necessary to be quoted for our pinpoii 
arenas follows 

Article IX— The enumeration in the Constitution of certain righti 
skill not bo construed to deny or disparage othen 
retained by the people. 

Articio X. — ^The powers not delegated to the TTnitod States by thi 
Constitntion, nor prohibited by it to the States are rsservel 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

Now it seems to us, that a carefol study of these provisioni 
would help us muoh in India to a solution of the great politi< 
cal problem we have to work out. Let us try to agrffi 
amongst ourselves, and to oome to an understauding with thi 
Supreme Government, as to what are the proper powehi aud pre* 
rogatives of the Supreme Executive. We doubt if there will 
be found any wide diversity of opinion at bottom, as to whai 
tliey really are. The absolute control of the Army and 
Marine, the Mint, the Fust Office, the Imperial lines bf Rail- 
way and Telegraph, relations with the Native States and with 
the Home and Foreign Governments, the right to all existing 
taxes of uniform incidencb in the country, and to impose 
further taxes if necessary under the same conditions will proba- 
bly oxliaust the list. The freedom of the provinces means also 
the freedom of the Imperial Government to discharge its own 
proper Imperial duties. 

DECENTRALIZATION : IN A FORGOTTEN LIGHT. 


Mr. Bright’s proposal of 1858 was thai instead of a Oovemoi 
General and an Indian Empire we should have neither the one noi 
the other, 1 ur so many independent presidenoies perfectly equal in 
rank and power. He would rreat each Presidenoy as if it w#t 
the only portion of India belonging to us. Its finance, 
taxation, its justice, and its Police Departments, as well ^as n 
Public Works and Military Departments would be treated jpfeoihe- 
ly as if it were a State having no connect ion whatever wilii 
any other part of India. Instead of an Indian iTmpire, Mr. 
Bright would have so many separate dependencies of the Crown^ 
each in direct correspondence with the Secretary of State for 
India. The advantages which he thinks would spring from this 
revolution appear to resolve themselves into — (let) the be- 
lief that the iude|)endence of the provinces would lead to a 
constant rivalry for good’’ between them, and tljit (2nd) we should 
have no Governor so great that they could not control him in 
England. “ You would have in every Presidency a constant 
** rivalry for good. The Governor of Madras, when his term of 
** office expired, would be delighted to show that the people of 
** that Presidenoy were contented, that the whole Presidency was 
** advancing in civilization, that roads and all manner of oaefol 
**pabLo works were extending, that industry was becomitig 
more and more u habit of the people, and that the exports and 
“ impoi^ were constantly increasing. The Governors of Bom. 
** bay 4nd the rest of the Presidencies would be eniij^ted by the 
" same spirit, and so you would have all over India, as 1 have 
said^ rivalry for good ; you would have priced a check on that 
malignant spirit of ambition which hS4 t^ofhed so much evil^ 
" you wobld have nC Governor so gikht that you could Hot con. 
** trol him, none who might make wfir wken he pleased ; war and 
aimexntion would be greatly ohsoksd, not entMy, prevk ifi 
** ed ; aifd I do in my oonaoiefice bCUeve you would nave tetd AM 
^‘focririMlioli for a better and more ptbnanent form bf ipveriii- 
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^^ment for India than has ever obtained ainoe it came nnder the 

rule of England*’’ 

Mr, Bri^ did not aeeihat the rerolution which he jw^ioeed 
would Bimpiy^tfwdfarll^ seat of Empire from India t6 Lon d on* 
Hia propoaal wouid not put an end to the Empire ; it would 
fiixnply^tranaftr ita aeat from Calcutta to London. Bat if there 
ia one queation upon wl^ich we are better agreed than another^ 
it ia probably thia, that dndia to be wisely governed muat be 
governed in India itaelfi ai® not in England. The leaa inter- 
ference we have from England, the better. We go all lengths 
with Mr* Bright in his denunciation of the evils of the present 
centralized system; we differ only as to the remedy, which we 
hold to be federation, not independence. The Empire must 
still exist, and its seat still be here, and not in Loudon. 
What must cease is the attempt of the Imperial Government 
to engross and to discharge what are purely local responsibilities, 
and can only be discharged by local administrations. The 
service which Mr. Bright has rendered is that he IRas made the 
continuance of the present system impossible by his vigorous 
exposure of its absurdity. ** Has it over happened before” 
he says, “ that any one man governed twenty nations, speaking 
** twenty different languages, and bound them together in one 
•* great and compact Empire ? Look at the making of the laws for 
*• twenty nations speaking twenty languages. Look at the regula- 
“ tioiis of the ixdico for twenty nations speaking twenty lan- 
guages. Look at the question of public works as it affects 
twenty nations speaking twenty languages, where there is no 
** luimioipal power and no combinations of ^y kind such os 
“ focihtate the construction of jmblic works in this country. 

Inevitably all those duties that devolve on every gCKxl govern- j 
“ nieut must bo neglected by the Governor- General of India, j 
however wise, capable, and honest he may bo in the perform- 
** auce of his duties, because the duties laid upon him are 
“ such as no man now living, or who over lived, can or could 
pro^ierly sustain.” 

Every one feels that reply to this statement is impossible. It 
only remains that we agree os to the remedy. The remedy which 
Mr. Bright proimses is that' of breaking the Empire up into 
half a dozen distinct and separate States, completely independent 
of elkh other, and simply owning a common allegiance to a 
power distant half the globe from us. The remedy is proposed 
in forgetfulness of half the conditions of our oxistonco here. 
His iiassionate conception of the refoion needed in one direction, 
has blinded liim to the necessity of our simultaneously moving 
other and opposite one. 77*e Empirfi has yet io he orgamz- 
ita Imperial character' and functions, Wc are strangely 
to understand that, i^hether we will or no, wo are the 
paramount Power in India, and that duties and roB|)ou- 
aibilitios dev<Dlve upon us us such, of which vfo cannot 
divest ourselves if we would. To adopt Mr. Bright's ])roposul 
would bo deliberately to abdicate and refuse the position w hich 
the course of events has thrust upon us, and fiom >\hich we can 
retire only by abandoning the country to anarchy and 
chaos. Whether wo open our eyes to it or not, the so-called 
Native States of India have already become integral jmrts of 
the Queen’s Empire of India. Tonceal the fact fiom him in any 
convenient way we like, it is useless to do so from ourselves 
that oven tlie Nizam has passed from the position of an 
indoiiendent prince into that of a feudatory of the Empire, and 
that whatever we may have desired or intended, his independence 
as a ruler is limited by responsibilities which belong to us and 
of which wo cannot divest ourselves. Without forcing the 
development of things, we are bound to recognize their tendency^ 

A few months ago, wo put into Lord Mayo’s mouth words which 
embodied what our own convictions upon the subject have 
long been. We made Lord Mayo say : — 

“ As Her Mujosty’s representative for a few years in this 
** land, 1 feel how hopeless it is, overladen and burden^ed as 
I am, that I should bo anything to the people of our own 
** provincea^ or to the Native princes of India than a mere 
" name, and possibly a wrong-door where I mean and hope to 
do right. Would it hot be enough that we should under- 
take to do here in Oakutta for the Empire what is under^ 


"tsk^ in WashingtoBi for tto TTnlMjMfb f The' ifoperW 
work of this aownmen^r-*i)>« 
into a sympathising whole, beating wttbooe heac&*-«n 
^ ofwhidi ourown ptovinee(|and the Native Btetee form ^ 
** members, as yet lies wluAy nes^ted Om Jifwrinom Am 
all hut in rebellion at our minute interforsaoe with thefo 
** affairs, while the Native States lie outeids stytn^ 
‘^thiesof the empire altogether, and know nothing of our 
** beloved Queen, but the grasp laid upon the counti7bjour arm^* 
Gentlemen, the Native princes of India have yet to be oouquer* 
ed, but in a higher and nobler sense than that of^ material foros* 
** Do we not antedate the time when good government, not neoes* 
'’sarily uniform in detail, but marked by healthy diversities oT 
’independent growth — shall prevail all over the country, the 
” Native princes emulating our own governments in efforts for the 
” hapiiiness of the people P How grand is the future which this 
” prosiDoct opens, but to realize it how plainly is it indispensable 
” that freedom should be given to all. Freedom in the first place, 
“ to ourselves to do ourown proper imperial work ; freedom in the 
“ second to every local government to discharge its own respon- 
" sibilities, without interference from ourselves.” 

The policy shadowed forth in this passage expresses a higher 
and truer statesmanship, we believe, than Mr. Bright’s remedy. 
We see what Mr. Bright does not see — that an Empire 
already exists here, and while Mr. Bright would break it in 
pieces, wc would bind its members more closely together, 
giving them, however, the complete liberty for which he pleads. 
The revolution to be accomplished is two-fold — (1) to diveet 
the Supreme Qovorument of powers improperly assumed by 
it ; (2) to invest it with those responsibilities of empire 
whicli, as Paramount Power, devolve upon it, and whioh it ia 
reluctant to assume. Take in illustration, the late deplora* 
ble famine in the Native States of RoJixiotana. Every part of the 
Empire looked to us, and rightly looked to us, to save the 
famine-stricken tract from the last extremity of death. Instead of 
accepting the responsibility, and discharging it, and setting aside 
j the Native Executive altogether if necessary, wo allowed a million 
I ofiieoplo to perish whom wo might undoubtedly have saved alive, 

I and whom it was our duty to save alive. In all this agitation 
' for decentralization, there is at present complete oversight of 
' the fact that it is as much demanded in the interests of the 
Empire which yet has to be created, as of the Provinces which 
demand to be set free. 

BURMAH WASTE LAND RULES. 

To^ the Editor of the “ Indian Economist^ 

Sir, — I regret to find that Burmah never finds a word said 
for it in your ooliimns. You will confer an everlasting blessing 
on this countiy, if you will endeavour to help Burmah out of 
tho difficulties which will surely show themselves hereafter, 

50 years hence i^orhaps, owing to the land settlement system 
and the deplored introduction of Lord Canning’s rules for the 
grants of waste lands in to the province. Let me deal with the 
I^t subject first. 

Would you believe, although we have had the province but 
18 years, we have l^on granting away valuable lands of the 
country to sx>eculatorB fr^ for 64, 32, 16, and 8 years. 30,000 ao^ 
round Rangoon alono are gone. Tho people ask, and ask natu- 
rally, what has become of the Queen’s Proclamation, and ia 
Lord Canning’s promise a myth ? The Queen told the people 
! she would not interfere with their peculiar ancient rights. Lord 
Canning said those rights should be scrupulously regard and 
not ignored. Have we kept faith with the people 7 Have we 
carried out the wishes of our Queen and ner Representative ? 
No, we have not. We are fast depriving the inhabitaojto of 
their rights ; that portion of the inhabitwts too who chiefly 
assist in swelling the revenue of this beautiful coiintiT, while we 
are filling the pockets of speculators, at the cost or the people,, 
with money collected .from them, by tyrannical agento, for 
grazing ground, firewooA and even the thatch used to cover their 
Uttle komes. The Qu^ and her representative gavie 
clear mandates : but tl^ influence of a few grasping speou* 
lators has upset their well oonaidersd and Jn$t ord^ 
The lands of the counify, ondeveloped-H^jye^ and unknown to 
more than three-fourtha it the offioeM of the Burmah Commie- 
sion— are granted away to epeoiilaiora ; officers of the aervieo 
s included. Men maU positions raaliy^ a Alice* The poor peaaants 
hocHsion and say, "Is this the result ofBriifoh n:^f Arewo 



if isn; 




iit&arom ptimeksl o«a iHnii^ie. iiuiiMmarial, 

btii now, talpon from i» by tlm great Qaaaa of ]&glttiid in 
oeotfaTentioiBoflieriNroiai^ we were told 

wobMi be ftiUy msM up jo ” . ; . ^ ^ 

Bumudk undeveloped, ita. mineral aouroee unknown, made 
<ivbr tne metcieB of a' race of apeonlatom 1 la this fair ? 
Our railwiM have yet to be made <to xefiiae to make them now 
ia ofdy fiiM aoonomy) ; t)ie linea will have to paaa through pri- 
vaie grants, and thousands of pounds will be demanded as com- j 
penaraoD where so many pence have not been spent. 

As an influential joumaL 1 pray you to use your ^wer 
to save the oountiy from failing into the hands of Bpecmators 
In the event or war, and the Government of British Burmah 
being put on its resources, w^re will it look for helpP It 
is frat alienating the people from us, by invasion of their an- 
cient rights — ^rights beloved by the people, guaranteed by the 
Queen, Imt ignored by the local Government. What right have 
we to grant away the lands of the country for 64 years to any 
body P' Waste lands indeed ? The cultivator went formerly to 
what we are pleased to term waste lands, for the supply of aU his 
household wants: firewood, wild vegetables, andmiits; water, 
thatch, house materials, &o. They have been guaranteed as his 
■property by the Queen, but now an exacting speculator has ob- 
tained in many places the whole of this waste land by the mere 
aiding, and charges the people for these commodities. It makes 
one mad to think that officers could so recklessly give away the 
property of othem, with on amount of nonchalance, which, were it 
not for the injury it causes to the people, would be laugh- 
able. A stroke of the pen in favor of friendly apjilicanta, 
and away pass the guaranteed rights of the people ror ever ! 
Mr. Editor, I know this country well, and I knew the former 
Ghief Commissioner to some extent ; he knew the people ; would 
that he were here now to rectify wrongs they arc subjected to. 


«t ui btea ao jpamdAUbn ao 

Sir Biob^ luis Moobiitod for ovwy tiling to iliMt / ' 


Mayo satisfy himself as to tlio working of these grants, in Rangoon 
particularly; but do not let him bo influenced by the re]^)orta of 
the officers who granted away the lands in the first instance, or 
by reports of an apologetic nature, they may send in. I will not 
occupy more of your space by commenting on the settle- 
ment system. As you remark in your article as to Bengal, in 
your paper of the 16th October, the people do not want the new 
settlements ; but when, as suggested for this country, a village 
settlement is proposed, and, strange to say, reported favorably on 
by some officers, you will not be surprisea to hear that the people 
ara strongly opposed to it ; and where village settloments have 
been made, it nas not been with the willing concurrence of eveiy 
member of the community. Common sense should tell one that 
such a system, where one man's pocket'is aflected by the dilatori- 
ness of his neighbour, could never be received favourably. 

I believe there is now u settlement officer in Rangoon who 
shows some respect for the rights of the people, knows the 
disaflection caused by the introduction of the village system, 
and has matured a plan which will ]ye acceptable to the 
cultivators. Trusting I have not occupied too much of your 
space. — I am. Sir, yours faithfiilly, 

Burmah, Nov. 1870. An Englishman. 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 

It was our sincere and strong desire that the budget statement 
would be such as to permit us to speak in its praise — but it is 
impossible. Sir Richard Temple has lost the finest opportunity 
Minister ever had of earning the reputation of a statesman. With 
the House of Commons in Committee upon the great subject ho 
was handling, he stands up in tie Council with a long stiing of 
figures in his hands, and without touching — literally without 
touching — a single great principle of finance, or glancing at a 
single economic fact in the condition of the country, tells oil 
bis 'account with the complacent assurance of a butler hand- 
ing in his accounts to bis master in the belief that the totals 
are all right. Sir Richard Temple is in the wrong place 
altogether. It is clear that ho would make an admirable assist- 
ant to the Finance Minister, to relieve him of the drudgery 
of the work ; but he is about as fit to be Finance Minister him- 
self, as one of the olerks in his office. In memory of the foot 
that a Committee of the House of Commons is at this moment 
reviewing the whole oouduct of Indian finance since the Mu- 
tiny, the string of figures put forward by the Minister as 
Mi "exposition of the sabjeot, oan exoi)ia nothing but laugh- 
ter. In the name of decency 14t Sir fiiiohaxd get into some 
ottier line. As to orlMoisiogtiie budgetr*-it is too ridiculous. Let 
iiagiToiteniliepndsewe e«L The figures are all right then 


We Bttggeet that some more eom|ietmit mem^ 
should give en exposition of Gorernment views npinn the/subjeot 
when the budget comes on fbr debate. The Finanoe Minister 
simply humiliates us all. ■ e ' • 

- 

Take in illustration of our oompleint against the budget, 
the economic fast that there seems be a total stoppage oit 
bullion imports into the country The whole amount delivered 
for coinage at the Mints during the six months ending 01st 
December last was — 


Calcutta Mint. ... By Government .... lU. I, IS, 000 
„ Merchants 7,00,000 

Bombay Mint.... By Government .... Rs. 1,01,000 
„ Merchants „ 0,00,000 


Ba. 0,04,000 


„ 7,02.000 

Total.... 10,60,000 


Or about £160,000, where for 20 years past it has been 
millions. But a flow of bullion into India is the normal condi- 
tion of things, and its suspension unnatural, and when prolong- 
ed, indicative of mortal sickness in the country. Our eco- 
nomic condition is such that normally we ought to import, 
year by year, a fourth of the total bullion yield of the world. 
The matter is of the gravest possible importance, and would fill 
the Finance Minister with alarm if he saw its significance. 

We remember very well Lord Mayo’s able exposition of the 
economic condition of Ireland in the House of Commons a few 
I years ago, and we* want an exposition of the same order now 
! concerning India in presence of this Committee of enquiry- 
shewing how the measures, changes, reforms, trade, legislation, 
and wars of the last ten years have aflected ua — md what the 
condition uf our times suggests and requires. 

Thk Madras Railway has been completed to Raichore. The 
first train entered the Raichore station on the 25th ultimo. 
The Bombay lino is to be ready by the Ist April, when there will 
lie through communication between Madras and the Western 
Capital, with the exception of the passage of the Kistna, to 
bridge which will take throe years. < 

A HOME journal says, that “the decentralizing Resolution boars 
“ evidence of being an honestly conceived arrangement.” 

Wc think so too, and are suiprised at the amount of carping 
with which the measure has been received. When wo rememba||te 
how slow men are to divest themselves of power, and with whajW 
speciousnesH the determination not to yield it is defended, 
Lord Mayo’s Government deserves, it seems to us, nothing but 
commendation for a resolution which, in the eyes oP two-thirds 
of our oontomporarioH, is merely one of those “ gifts of the gods” 
of which it is necessary to beware. The spirit in which the 
Resolution was conceived has been misread. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to US from the Punjab : — “ If you wish 
to increase the land revenue in a really jicrceptible way, take up as 
a subject to be |>erpetually brought before the public and driven 
into Government the fact that the best, cheapest, and quickest 
way in which production can be increased is by imrigation. It 
i.H not by periodical revisions of short settloments in a country 
whore holdings average 4 acres to a tenant, and say 16 acres to 
a proprietor, and famines are constantly recurring, that we can 
hope greatly to increase the income of the State from land ; but 
afford facilities for enhancing production by irrigation, and (I say 
advisedly) wc can double the revenue in 10 years. It is this 
that we should not leave undone. What wo need is a complete 
separation of the Executive from all judicial duties, that our 
officers may be always about, mixing with the people and arrang- 
ing the concerns of the great Jise, and finding out how the 
State landlord may improve the country and strengthen the 
adniinistratioD. At last weare to have thelatter. There is acoin- 
mittee now sitting here to carry this out. As regsi^ls the first 
little is being done. What enormous expenditure I What Httls 


foidolmifly* 

•hould entail upon na the umial amounh of ignorant eritUatai 
upon this anbjeet whererer they are nnuaueUy high. It is 
hpwever t6 hnd a journal like the TVmee of Jndia 
jilip^Koni^ upon ihe eubj'eot as follows: — 

fi one Iju’t which alone will nigioe to ewe^ away any and 
all oopMetioal 'pleas Sir Aiohard Temple may liaTe pat forwm in 
Mhnee^ of his misohievoiis flsoal policy— that is, the podtion of ihe | 
eash baalanoea These were estimated at the dose of the year 
lgd9«70 at £13,644,6001 it now appears there was at that time 
£340^000 more, in the State till i and now they are estimated as 
like^ to stand at £16^012,860 on the last of this month. Here we 
hare a gain of nearly Si millions sterling, a fact which oondesma 
the Mayo-Temple levy as aneaHed for, and oppressive— at once a 
political blonder and a misohievoas flnanoial step.'* 

The Cash balanoea have no more to do with tih budget, than 
the oaah account of a pnvute firm with its profit and loea account 
of< the year. We ahonld have auppoaed that this fact was upon a 
level with the capacity of a school-boy. 

Wi have received a long letter from Dr. Blaney in reply to 
a somewhat sharp notice in our last issue of the belief of 
the Bombay oominiinity that they cannot afi<)rd themeelves 
a supply of pure eater. Dr. Blaney invites us to enter upon 
a discussion oonceriiing the existing aater supply of (ho place 
compared with that of other cities, the deiUh-rate of the island, 
its conservancy, its watei-i at es, and other matteisof local in- 
terest that could not possibly he tieated in these columns, and 
of which the discussion would he endless with a man of Or. 
Blaney *8 temiier. He must he content, so far as we aie concerned 
with the statement that we look tipoM any man who advises the 
community that their apatliy upon this subject deserves any- 
thing but severe lepiobaliou as lustly open to every woid : 
of the 8tri<tuieB which have so much ofiended him. It is 
matter of notoriety that the existing aaicr supply of Bi^mhay is 
precarious in so far as Vehai is loiKerned, ami a sure soince of 
disease in so far as it depends upon the local tanks and wells. 
We regard both facts as out of the region of discussion, and 
when Dr. Blaney appeals to the death-rate of the island in 
question of either, our anew ei tnust he veiysliort. ^^^either Dr. 
Blaney nor any one else knows, either wl at (a) the noIlnH^deafll- 
rate, or (h) what the actual lUatli-iate of the island loaily is, 
and to ai^ue upon his data would I e sheer waste of time. 

The Supreme Qovomment^ is really guilty of elaborate trifiing 
with tho question of Public Works expenditure from loans. From 
the of&oia! statement wh.ch we give elsewheio, it will he 
Been that the total expenditure uikui reproductive works during 
the current year, provided by loon, amounts to the magni- 
fioeut sum of £1,182,(KK): — 

Irrigation Works ...£ 8^,900 

State Railways „ .366,600 

This is the total outlay of the year throughout the Em- 
igre, while we have a class of w r ters amongst us who are inces- 
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Works, although for the last five years it baspiofessed to l)eiuJy 
oouYinced of the wisdom and necessity of the course urged upon ! 
iL at first and for some vears, by ourselves alone, but now by 
uraost the whole press of both c«»u nines. The land belongs to 
the Commonwealth ; and becauee it does so, we should do as 
every wise landlord with an improvoable estate does, borrow 
money for its improvement on the most favouiable t^ims we 
call, and look to the increase of the rental to justify and 
teium the expenditure. It is i ow five years since the 
Bupreme Government fcamally admitted the wisdom of th»B 
^urse, while so profound is its conviptloix, that it has borrowed 
mtbe interv'al mst £2,260, n^O in giving expression thereto, 
and has iqieut^about half that amount. 

A xatx Traamiiy return idiewB that down to the let of April 
laat, tba f0)k>wi&g annifl of mon^ had been ezpendid on fortiii- 

iguentsAota of 


last, tba fo)k>wi&g annifl of mon^ had been an 
cationa at boteei under the Act of 186C, and aul 
BtorOament 


Now although this outlay has been i|Kread yomnu and 

could hardly be regarded as burdenflome by a wealthy wmr 


calculated at 3| per cent interest, terminable in April ISM. 
And yet in India we are compelled to build notipere^ our fbxtidr 
oaiione and barraoka to house the tioope for a oatttv^ to oomA 
but our railways and telegraphfl andrepmuciive worim of all kuidfl 
out of taxes. The deadly character of the error eriaee from the 
that the great want of the country is capital for the praiho- 
tion of private industry. And we think it sound stateanmnsh^^ 
in these circumstanoes to take money from the pdkoets of the 
people, where it is worth 16 or 20 per cent, for investment in forti* 
noations and barraoka, while theoapitalists of Englandare offerinff, 
it to us with both hands at 4 per cent Sir Riohard Temple 
has screwed up his courage to borrow £2,000,000, while it ou^t 
to be twenty if wo had but tho engineers and the skill to i^nd 
it anght. 

The Pioneer appears to hold the same view of the Income 
tax as ourselves. Wntiiig before the budget statement, our 
contemporary says : — 

There are good points even in the Income-tax. It is an 
attempt at making a class contribute to the expenses of the 
empire which all other efforts of taxation have failed to reach. 

'* Provided, therefore, the poor are altogether exempted from its 
** incidence, and the more affluent miucted only in the decree 
demandea by the clearly-proved exigencies or an equilibrium, 
o we arc prepared to speak with decency and moderation oven of 
“ a protracted income-tax.” 

Our own opinion is very similar. The tax, if confined ^o the 
wealthy, might he fairly regarded, we think, as a sort of equiva- 
lent paid by the rich to the salt-tax paid by the poor ; and the 
one should be no more onerous than the other. What the 
salt-tax is to the poor, the Income-tax should be to the rgih. 
For some such reason, no doubt, it is that Government proposes 
to retain the tax , and hut for the universal opposition to it, we 
think we should say wisely proposes to retain it. It is however 
a veiy grave matter when once tho will of the people has boon 
fully ascertained, for a Govern meiit to go deliberately coim- 
ter to it. The politick loss is greater m such a case than the 
financial gain. Now the expression of public opinion throughout 
India has been so clear and unmistakeable and, we are sony to 
odd, so hostile, that were we m Lord Mayo’s room, we think we 
should let the tax go altogether. Whether the people are right 
or wrong, tho tax good or bad, would cease to l^ the question 
with us, and we should bow to tho popular wish. No Government 
can prope^ assume a dictatorship of affairs but under necessity,*" 
The wholl art of Government is the leading public inclination 
The attempt to force tho public will, is justifiable only in the lost 
resort, when the commonwealth is in danger. “ The people,** says 
Mr. Burke, ** may be deceived in their choice of an object, hui I 
‘‘ can sca/rcely conceive any choice they can make to he so miecl iet cue 
as the existence of any Ivnian forte cafohle of resisting it.*^ 
The question Bcoms to us to have passed ouj of the region of 
finance, into that of the higher statesmanship. Because of the 
attitude ol the people, we lose more than we gain by retaining 
the tax. 

“The Supreme Government,** May*< the o/JwdKa—“ or 
**by whate\Gr name we m^ designate the central, imperial 
“ financial authonty — has, if not ‘ domains/ certam revenues 
“which are <1istiDctly its own, in trust for all India, ir- 
“ respective of the claims of the provinces within which 
“ they may happen to be raised. The ol^ef of these are 
“Custems, Salt, and Opium. But en revanche, the lo^ 

** Governments have on their side the most obvious claim to the 
“ land revenue, as the inalienable ‘ appanage^ of .the ptoyinces in 
“ which it is raised. It is because of desperate efforts to, elude tho 
acknowledgment, and evade the application of theee two leading 
principles of federal finance, that the Deoemhtf Besplut-on 
** threatens to become such SkfasioJ* 

Now we objedt, and we think flurly, to our bantlings 
being adopted in this way> by a journal which prtrfbsses to 
the existence of their parent whue living upon nia means. Aesn 
“ two leading nrinoinlee of fedei)^ Snimea*’ are the 
Aeoftcfiris^eaiidfnootheris, and woSb we are to see dur 
oontemporary adopt them,3re dl)(jie6t tb their bring es 

common piu^y by n iriicb p ro imesi iriStnmriliirir 


ICMch 15, 1871 
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VmemitliM yt to martl t«f<K^diiC(^<6ii one 

inovka(*f| 4mA t6 MotiM iStwaifii ft Is ml N pR for us m 
etmfimtf to rooogiAM out cfhpdng. to the auoer 

niamai^ in wldob they ere wrapped up ana amothered by 
the Udtuqmr itor fimr m preeume of IMr being recogniz- 
ed The ^^twd lewhng prinoiplee^' which our contemporary 
thus tiuale aa oommcHi property are not mperly ‘*‘prin- 
dplee^ataB^butaimply praotioal ooaoltiaione oaeiMl upon the 
obvioua fa^ that tazee of /mperiai incidence belong to the 
Imperial Tteeailiyi and tazee of Zoeal inoideuoe to the local 
treaeuriee. AH tazee which are uuiform in their weight 
throughout theJSmpire belong, we eay, to the Imperial Treasury : 
aU wet of unequal weight, and that cannot be eaualis^, 
Aidi as the l^d taz, to the local treasury. We have 
ahawn elsewhere, at length, how this principle it is that 
oOntrola American finance, and the su^stion that it 
lAoiilA be adopted for our ^idanoe in India is not, we beg to 
■ay, common property until its source has been aclmowleci^ 
by our contemporary. 


The same journal is greatly alarmed, we see, lest the ! 
^'economists’' whose spirit, we are told, “ was legitimately stirred i 
"up against the waste of land revenue in Bengal and the Central I 
Prorinoes, should persuade the Bombay Government” that the 
** land of that Presidency is not tialf taxed.” These econo- i 
mists” disreg^ it seems, “ certain off-sets which are too pali)able ' 
to need repetition.” But after all, he main argument against i 
“ them is one of public policy which cannot be overlooked by a 
" Government which wants to set its house in order upon a sound I 
" basis.” It is not clear whether it is the house or the fur- 
*niture that has to be set upon its legs ; but we suppose it ( 
is the bouse, as the writer proceeds to warn us that ' 
"to' strain the main foundation of our fitiancial system 
" to the verge of failure, or even serious fiuctuHtion, ' 
" would be national min.” From this jungle of tangled 
metaphor, the meaning — or what we presume to be the | 
meaning— at last emerges in the following shape : — As 
" regards self-interest, the ryot now compares his present state ! 
"with that under the former rcy i but if our policy of light but 
certain pressure on the land shall now be reversed, his points of 
" comparison will be the existing rates with those newly iuttoduc- * 
ed. Then to which side will the balance of his contentment 
“ with British rule incline 1” 

jtt4y|IB?ossible to do more than guess at the meaning, but it 
aeemrWBe that an enhancement of the land tax will make the 
yyot less oontented than he now is, and that consequent- 
V public policy teaches us to keep both the assessment and the 
ryot as they are. We breathe freely once more, and are glnd to be 
assured that this is the main argument against the doctrines of 
the "economists.” Let ns not holloa however, until we are out of 
the wood. There is another aigunient, it seems, of great weight ; 
"•and that is that in case of the prolonged crisis of an English 
" war, and ruin to trade, the land is really at present the only 
remedy for a temporary and severe emergency. In such a 
" crisis we cannot attempt new courses iii vague hope of their 
“ leading to socure havens. But now it would be^iost culp- 
" able not to carry on that unpleasant, but necessarjmork of in- 
" duction and of splitting up the one resource into many (not- 
“ withstanding that the many are mainly failures), in order 
“ that the many may be reconstructed intf) ‘ the one* on a more 
" solid and firm basis. We have never sounded the depths of 
" Indian taxation, nor followed its eddies and byways.” 

We are fairly gravelled at last. We suppose there* is 
a meaning, but it is too deep for the " economists.” The ' 
columns of unintelligible writing with wliich the Times of Iiid/ia i 
afflicts its readers is one of the most curious phenomena of 
the Indian press. The Bombaj^ assessments will have to be 
doubled and trebled as the leases fall in, if the Presidency is t<» 
pay its way. i 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT. 

STATE VIEWS. 


General Principlea Imd dawn by the Oovat^mr-Oeneral in 
Cawneil, 

I. Foa numy goneratious to come, the progress of India in wealth 
and in oivilisuktion moat depend on her progress in agrioultore. Agri- 
onltiiral prodnois constitute the mort important part of our ez- 
poartil and the future development of Indian oommerce will mainly 
dep^d on improvement in the quantity oqd qi^ty of ezisti^ agri- 
quKtttal staple, or on the introdnotkm of new prodnots as materials 
for ttumuflsatures, and for use in the industrial: arts. 

n. BpsalAnggeiienliy, it cannot be denied that Indian agrionl- 
tokeislnaprlmitve and badtwurd condition, and the Government 
hm not donsbfim it# improvement all that^it miaht hav# dona. 

nx. Bxperienoe in all parts of the oivilisM world shows that 
thaia is no ocaaoh of industry in which the eflhots prodneedbj the 

5 If 


lyplisatfriP of saftnae sjps more oeitainor mpve remazMWa*^ Whsii 
the light of sdanoe has been properly brought to heaSr' upon Indian 
agrionlture, the results will be as great as IAm have bean Id mope. 

nr. The daties which la England srd peribrmed bf a good UAd* 
lord ihll in India, in agreat measure^ upon the Government The 
only Indian landlord who can ooinmand the requisite mmwledge 4nd 
capital for the improvement of the land is the state. There is ptohspa 
no country in the world in which the State has so immsdiate and 
direct an interest in such questionB. The hind revenue, which yields 
twenty millions of our annual ipeome, is derived from that portion 
of the rent which belongs to the State, and not to individual proprio. 
tom. 

y. Eveiy measure which can be taken for the improvement of 
the land, immediately enhances the value of the pMMrty of the 
State, and adds to the public resouroea without the impontion of any 
fresh burden on any class of the oommunltv. 

VI. The means of obtaining agrioulturaf instruotion in India are no 
better now than they were fifteen years ago. In almost all civilised 
countries, in which the form of Government is oentzulis^, the eflbrts 
of the people are aided by the co-opemtion of a State Department of 
Agricullure, which works in part dirootly through its own agency, 
and in part thrq^h agricultural and other societies. The work that 
is performed jfy the great agricultural societies of Euro|>e must 
be performed in India by the Govemnient, or not at all. 

E^uiorsemeni of these views by H, M.*s Secretary of State, 

Tbo relations in which the Government stands to ow ners and oc- 
cupiers of land in India is altogether peculiar, and however that rela- 
tion may be doecribed, it is certain that, with the exception of the 
permanently-settled provinces of Bengal, the Government has a direct 
and immediate interest in the improvement of agrieidture which is 
possessed by no Govemrnont in Europe 


The worly of the Department as contemplated hj the Qove'imov 
General in Council. 

I. Supervision of tho advances of public money {tiiccaete) for 
works in the constructum of ahich the assislanre of the Government 
may properly be given to tbo ownei-s and occupiers of land such as 

(!.)■ — Wells and other works for the storage, supply, or distribu. 
ti<»n of water for agrieultural piiriioscs, and the pi'opara- 
tion of land for irrigation ; 

(2.) — Drainage ; 

(3.) — Tho reclaiming of land from rivers ; 

(4.) — Tho protection of land from floods ; 

(6.) — Tho reclaiming, clearing, and enclosing of waste lands for 
agiicultnral purposes ; 

(6.) — Tho clearing of land from stones or other obstacles to culti- 
vation. 

n. The periodical collection and publication of agricultural statis- 
tics to which little attention has hitherto been paid : tho knowlodgo 
dexived fVom such statistics mubt form mic ol the main foundations 
of mcasuroH of improvement. 

III. Tho administration of tho forests Tho forests have hitherto 
been placed under our Public Works Department. In the absence 
of anji specinJ branch of tho administration to suporvise the improve- 
ment and development of tho vc'gctablo productions of tho coimtiy, 
the formation of a sjiocial Agricultural Dopai*tmont would provide 
tho most suitable means of controlling the forest administration. 

IV. Tho fishories of Indui. This is a subject which has bitberto- 
been little cared fur, but wliich appears likely to prove of consider- 
able c'cononiic importance. 

V. Encouragement to tho growth of industries suitable £o tho 

people and uatural resources of tho country ^ 

VI. Tho establishment of a system of indiistrial education. The 
preparation of popular treatises in the languages of tho country on in- 
dustrial subjects, aud their dissomination among the ai'tizan classes. 

VII. Questions of commercial taxation, tho statistics of trado, 
both oxternal and hitoinal; tho development of manufacturing 
industry ; the law of patents ; tho mineral roBources of tho country ; 
questions relating to the census and to emigration ; and all other 
kindred subjootB connected with the developmeat of the material 
resourqes^ In din. 

VIII. improvement of the breeds of horses and cattle, and 
of other domestic animals. Measures for proventing and allovating 
the destructive murrains which so frequently occur in the country. 

IX. The improvement of Indian cotton, by oaroful and prolonged 
experimental oultivatinn, improvement of other Indian fibres, for 
which a very large demand might bo established in the markets of 
Europe. The cereals of this country, and by thocareAil introduction 
and continued uso of selected seed of a superior character, also tho 
oil seeds, tho pulses, and other products. 

X. The managsinent of the Salt Department and Inland Castoms 
Departments, and hereafter, of some of the other sources of inoome 
whjoh arc technically called " scjiarate revenne,” may fall natnndly 
and properly within the province of the new office which we suppose 
to constitute. 

It is In the branches of the separate revenue that an intelligent 
and active administiatiun by the Imperial Government might pro- 
bably lead to great improvements in the income qf the State. It is 
only the Central Government that can readily obtain a knowledge df 
the various systems under which the revenue is raised in the dif* 
Ibrent provinces of the Empire, and can apply the experience of one 
province to the improvement of the systems of training in others.^ 
Views of IT. M*8 Secretary of State* ^ 

(aj The reasons for including the land revenue in the saifie depart- 
ment with agriculture appear to be oonolusive. 
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(h.) The application of measuros for the improvement J>f agricul- | 
turo must in tlio last reiort be mainly left to the obllectora of ; 
districtfl, and there is no other agency epread over all India whioh 
is capable of attending to tbe matter. 

(c.) The Forest DopartiLent, now under the Public Woricft 
Secretary, would, of course, form part of the propose*! branch of the 
administration, as also all measures fr»r the development of the mine- 
ral re^oaroes of Indiat and of the fl8hc?rio8, to which considerable 
attention has recently been paid. 

(d,) 1 am, gt*nerally,(Of opinion that the subjects niontioned in the 

dospatdh will fall naturally within the purview of the department 
proposed to be tV>rrnod. I 

(e») Some few, liowever, such a« the “ law of iwitcMits,’* and “ques- ! 
tions relating to the census and to emigration,” seoui to me to have | 
no direct or immediate connexion with the general business of the 
department, and had better prolsibly remain w'ith those departments ! 
which they arc now attached. 

(f.) It nm.y seem that the regulation of the trade (»f India so far i 
as the GoveiTirneiit is conevrued, has little to rlo with the agricultural | 
branch of the department. But it must be remembered that the | 
irailc of India is deptmdeiit on its exports, and that the exptjrts must | 
in the present and probably long future state of things in that country 
be provided from its agricultural products. 

On a eonsiderntioii of all tho circuTristunces, I am disposed to | 
thiuk that tlu* Customs revenue should be placed under the control of I 
the department. | 

(g.) In wganl to the minor bmncheB of theTniBcellanoouR revenue | 
(abkaroo, stamps, and ineorn*' tax), they involve fi'w administrative i 
consderaitons, and require little umiv than the due collection of ' 
amounts fixed by the law. Their supervision might, as it seiuns t<» 
me, be left either with tlio Finance Department wh<!ir(^ it now lies, or lie 
transferred to tlio proposed department, as l.•oll8ideratif)n of coii- 
venietiee might suggest 

Tltfi Deparhnent as invpOHPd hy thv Gf^vvrnor Gt'ueral hi Covncil. 

I. The formation of a sejairato department of the Covcnirrmiit for 
the care of these great interests ought no loitger to bo delayed, — 
a department that would take cognizanoo of all inatt<*r8 affecting 
th«< improvement and (h'velopmeiit of tbe agricultural rcsouretsB of 
the country. 

IT. We propose to eonstitiite t* Department of Agi-icnituro and 
Commerce as a separate branch <)f the Horne Depart inent, aii*J to 
place it under the supcr\iBion of a specially qualified otlicor, to bo 
called Director General of the Department of Agri<Miltiire and Com- 
morc(?. 

III. It is clear tons that the Depart nients of Agricnllurc ami 
Conunerce should bo placoil under a common head ; and the time may 
come in wliich it will bo found desirable to const ituto for Ibis pur. 
pose an entirely sepamte depurtmeul with a sepaiute Secretariat. 
For the presetii, however, we think that a more economical arrangts 
inont may be adopted to meet tbe immediate requirements of the 
case. This armiigcment wiU iuvolv*^ the necessity of making certain 
modifieatiouH in the existing organizution of the Home and Financial 
DojiaTtments. 

Endorgpmenf hy //. MJs San'pfanj of State. 

I. I am prepare*! to express rny concurrence with the vid^rs ex- 
pressed by your liordship in Gouncil, so far as regards the forniatiou 
of a special department to bo charged M'ith the duties mentiouod in 
your despatch, but 1 am unnblo to give more than a provisional sanc- 
tion to tbe arrangement in the sbaj)*^ in which it is presented to me. 

II. Tbe projwscd <1opai*tnieut sb*mld bo *leHignat*Hl the ” Depart- 
ment of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce.” 

SILK. 

WILD SILK YIELDED IN THE AKYAB DI.STKICT. 

Agri-Horticxdtural Society*^ Proceedi'iigs, GalmttOy 2,'drd 
Jamiary IH71. 

Read the following letter from the Deputy Commissioner of 
Akyab, relative to a species of silk-wonu recently discovered in 
that district : — 

“ I send by post t« your address a parcel containing u specimen 
in spirits, of asilk-worm lately discovered in the western portion 
of this district in tbe vicinity of the Mayoo River ; as also some 
cocoons and some specimens of the leaves of a plant on which 
the worms were found feeding. Masara vwntacaa, a iiiyrsina- 
ceous shrub not urifrequoiit in the forests of Eastern Bengal, and 
throughout the Malayan peninsula. 

As far as I can ascertain at present, the worm is of the 
species found in Assam, and describe*! as PJbcUaxia GyxUhia ; 
but 1 shall feel greatly obliged if you will identify tbe s^ieciesaod 
let me know what it is. 

The manager of the Poundaubgun tea-estate, who discovered 
the silk- worm in a wild state, has not given very much informa- 
tion about it. He, however, states that the tree on which it was 
found was a lowuhrub, the name of which he could not ascertain. 

I have been unable to discover any name for the shrub from the 
Bengali who live in the vicinity of the place where the worm 
was discovered. 

** The cocoons were found on the tree in the jungle. 
The cocoons do not appear to have been gathered by the people 
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or turned to any use. The silk- worm was known to them, net 
for its quality as such but merely as an article of food. The 
silk- worm ap|)ears to have been considered— «t ledet by some df 
the hill trilies in the neighbourhood — as rather a delicacy. 

“ Two of the worms reached me alive. One of them M 
voraciously on the leaves of the plant on which it was found, 
but refill to touch the leaves of the castor oil tree (Pa2ma 
Chriatii) which are eagerly eaten by some silk-worms in Burmdh. 

•* Mulberry leaves wore not available, and I am therefore un- 
able to stato whether the worm woubl eat them. As far as 
known, there are not any mulberry trees in the vicinity of the 
place where the silk-worms were found.” 

The SccretaiT mentioned he had sent these cocoons and 
caterpillar to Captain Hutton, who had obligingly favoured 
him with tho foll*>wing remarks regarding them : — 

“Your caterpillar and the two cocoons from Mr. Ireland, De- 
puty Comniisuioner of Akyab, came safe to hand. They Mong 
neither t*> Attacua Gynthia, nor to Attama lUami, but a species 
of Atlas of which we have two, one tho common Attama Atlaa 
foun*l hero at Cachar an* I elsewhere, and the other at Darjeeling 
known os Attacua Eihvardai. The worms of the first feed on 
Berberia Aaiatica, and f>ii Falconeria Inaigi^da, and one or two 
other forest trees ; the food *)f the other appears yet to be un- 
known. To which of tliesu species your specimens belong, 
cann*>t be fully determined until the moths come out next 
summer ; but from the small size of the eocoon as compared 
with that of Attacua n.tlan^ from the colour of the silk, and from 
a certain indefinable Homething about the larva, I incline to the 
{million that the species is Attacua Edwardai, or a now species. 
The eocoons ap^iear to me to be identical with those sent 
lately from Crudiar by Mr. G. Brownlow, which 1 also suspect 
to be Attacua E dir ardsi ; unless, indeed, the small size is to be 
attribute*! t.*) insuftieient feetling in the house, although the 
coc*>ons setMii so well forme*!, and so full of silk, that this seems 
improbable. The moment the moth appears I will let you 
know the species.^’ 

SERICULTURE IN ROliAL. 

'I’he Secretary submitted the following remarks, from Cap- 
tain Hutton, in reference to the observations of Mr. DeCris- 
toferis, which wx*r*^ I'ead at the lost meeting : — 

“ In the proceedings of the S*)cioty of the 2l)th December 1870, 
appeare*! a letter from Mr. G. DeCJristoforis complaining of my 
having, as he alleges, made some remarks reflecting upon him. 

“ Mr. DeCJristoferis must permit mo to deny the soft iin^icaeh- 
merit, and to assure him that no reliection whatever was intend- 
0 * 1 ; but as a faitlifiil recorder of hxets relating to sericultuli’e, 

I was bound to point out for the benefit of others the errors 
into which Mr. I)e0ri.stoforis lioil a.pparenihj fallen. 

“It wiw not for me to gu-saa that the gentleman alluded to 
the CentiCTiule and not tne Fahrenheit thermometer, so that 
the .alleged rofle*^tion arose altogether out of his careless manner 
of expressing himself. 

“ i re|>eat however pro hono pxihlicoy that the system adopted hy 
the Natives of Bengal and their imitators for preserving the eggs 
of animals is about the worst that could have been devi^d, since 
thecirciilationof pure free air around tho eggs is as essential for the 
woll-lxiing of the future instH't as for the well-being of man him- 
wlf, an*l tlfis is simply a sober fact and ‘ ivUficlam" whatever ; • 

if Mr. DeCristoferis **,aunot recognise this truth, he will never 
become a thriving scriculturist. Sound sanitaiy principles are 
as essential to the pre-servatiou of insect health as to man him- 
self, and this is all I intended to point out. 

“ As to improving tho polyvoltmc species now imder domes- 
tication in Bengal, it will be perfectly impossible so long as the 
present system of cultivation is persevered in, for they receive 
not only poor fee*ling, but all lattention to c^anliness and free 
ventilation is totally disregarded. Even the climate is inimical, 
for tho worms cannot be reare*l up*>ii the trees in the open air as 
nature intonded they should be, and as I have dona at Mus- 
B^rie with the alleged annual B. feojfor, and the polyvoltine £. 
ameaaia. Eggs of the latter transmitted to Benjjal as soon as 
deposited, would now reach their destination previouM to hatch- 
ing, and obviate the necessity of establishing a silk farm in Ben- 
gal where the .same method cannot be pursued. 

“ In conclusion, I beg leave to express my regret that my re- 
marks should have given ofience to Mr. DeCrii^toferis, to whom 
I wish every succoss.” 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 

cdAL AND OOJJ> IN MYSORE. 

The following letter fix>m Dr. Hunter to Dr. Orr at Bangalore 
has been placed at our disposal : — 

“ 1 received your kind letter with the box containing the ^ 
samploB of chlorite, decaying ditto, containing gold, and the 
other accomiiauying strata. I have examinee them oarefhlly, 
and hftve no hesitation in saying that they contain true gold, 
trae coal, and all the minerals wbt<ft accompany these two sub^ 
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gnSuB in the snnd (ttiw and ohlonto almost 
iS^ffi^MCompany gold.) Tharo are also blue quartz imd n 

^^M«.l^n^lyqnarta in large grains, w piyatala wh*^ 
amongst the strata from the Aus^ian gold-belds. 

thTuCs yeU^sh white j yours is bluish grey and green 
S^a^e mature of chlorite. The straU which you have sent 
&VuhthTooal are also very good clay iron-stone conglome- 
!ito*oSuin-P«dding stone ; (this is often mistaken for a laterite, 
J!^fU fs*^ a tvue,transition conglomerate, very ncli l.otli in iron 
****$ n»i.iiaaue8e) I have it in seven I'r eight of our Hritish coal 
“i^ffNewi astle, Staffordshire, Coalport, Mid othian. tife, 
Wtiartohire and Benfrewabire ; you have also sent along with 
i^niflMcimensofcoal, black-band iron, with a vein of quartz. 
&i» black haematite which resembles “ r*’;;: 

Add wood and i>ortiou8 decaying trap-roclcH, all of which are 
fiivorable. The coal is very poor sbaly stuff, but very like what 
I have seen as a fti-st thin outcrop. It burns feebly, and emits 
\ bituminous smell, but does not actually catch hre. it «mould- 
ars away at a full red heat and leaver a very bulky ash. It is 
ers away ^ MiAfi 4 an inch to 


IlUlib ttllU icwv' - I ” 

rii'very thill strata, apparently ''“t 
fourths of an inch in thic 


liicknesH and much discolored with the de- 
iHvini" green chlorite earth. It is also in very_ small pieces, but 
V® r..,. favni*nhl« aa it 


thfs w^o far favorable as it is not likely to have been thrown 
ihme with all the acoomi«io iog hacrnalite eoiig oineiates 

and band iron as these ar« never e.'Ciiorted with coal, ♦boiigii 

T have seen an occasional lump of iron-stone thrown out ot coal 

V ihe beach. Tlie coal you have sent, however, is isiorer 

than any of those lately received from Colonel Haig fr.mi the 
Tat viver and the Godavery, or the coal from Chanda aii< the 
TJorbiuld’a. To determine first, if it occurs in mtu. over any laige 
Burfoce I wouhl recoin mend you to apply the Mysore Go- 
tenment for sanction to dig one or two holes at distances ot 
tweiiTv ortliirly feet from the hole where this was thrown out 
1 r the coolies di- deeper to see if there are not frequent 
ropetiUons of the same strata, for true coal never occurs hut ill 
exteiis ve beds, and the first few scams are seldom worth woi;k- 
If you find any more scams I will come up at once To 
ns to determine the value of tlic chlorite earth, 1 wish 
innfd order one ton of it to l.c sent to the School of Arts. 
Twin Sit wXt and tire geld tested by the , Professor of 
Chemistry, Dr. Percy in I,oudon, and Dr. Archer lu bdinburgh 
will be delighted to hear of your discoveries, and if yon send me 
a basket full rough stones alreiwly sent, I will get 

von tlu^i ue coal formations of Knglaiul and Scot and iii exchange. 
M they a e promised already. You should al.so send us the 
iTme stenet mid sand-stones or slates of the vicinity, riioy are 
important.” 


THK MAN 1)1 SALT MINEH. 

\vk liave taken some little troul.le to ascertain 


.. the roal 

'***^"^ i. v. iiiti iicmnorary closure of the Muixli salt 

AifZt ri ih. orfc 

mines, ann h of infonncHi, anucur to have 



isrsrKicnrSs •• «- '"1“ 

vt7iisa’.>'' «” '"s 

own provinces comparatively light, no action was *“*‘®'* "J' * ” 

stipu^ltiou, but as time wont oil a^ rule mill 

plwsad the anarchy of the latter portion of the Sikh rok, imih 
SSg fwilitiea for trade anil the increase of the duty 
on Wt from British mines to Es. 3 per maund, lucrein^d 
?? to import the duty-free Mandi salt, the sales 

S“th^ £tterwent Kcroa»siig, until last year the Govem- 
^ont found that, whUst they were impwing a heavy mcome- 
to Xke os was sumsised, both ends meet, they were 
Jw^n^awav^me 3 lakbs of Customs revenue, by aflowing 
throwing away ^ ^ displace within our 

SarirfJoiy aUkh rialmds o? salt tLtpaid Govern- 

“ The^i^twn^'Siher a difificult one, beca^ although undw 
The ‘l^?'®ri might have closed the mines at Mandi 

the „gry unwilling to do this, for the reason that 

at once, thei^e^ >ery g^to of Bi«^ 

the ^e uerfecUy leptimate source of revenue, of which 

thIV*i:^’,r^tousKo LpSvot^^ rajah.. They desir^ that 
K«?b™U as much profit out of tho pames m posaiblej pro- 
■.iS‘+K.+^?J^rtion of this profit was derived from assisting 
British subjec^to evade our customs laws, and defraud the cs- 

‘*To'‘mt a cordon round tho^State wat, from the nature of the 
ease impnJioable— the expense of any such hue would have 


been altogether dieproportionate to the ™u to be thwbpr 
secured. After muou oonsideratioii it was decided as a prelimi- 
nary step to requre the ngah to double the selling price of the 
salt. The objects of this were two-fold — in the first ^ plaoe^ the 
increase of price would greatly restrict the area, witbm our own 
territories in which this salt, which is very mferior in qi\plity, 
could compete with our own duty-paid salt. In the second 
place, out of the enhanced price so realUi^, On^foi^h was to 
De made over to Government in part cojnpen»tion for the loss 
that it would still sustain by oven the diminished ini|)ort of 
Mandi salt into its territories, and to provide for mamton- 
ance of a trustworthy European customs otnwr at the 
mines, who should register exactly all sales. This latter 
was jMsrhaps the moat iiuj)ortant step in the new arrangements. 
It was undoubted that Government won losing at leasts 
* laklis a year by these iiiiiioR, hut it w»is in a nigh degree 
; probable that the loss was much gi’eater, and it was inini 
j tho first intended that should the registers after a year or 
I two's oxi)erieuce show that tho increase of prict) had not mate- 
j rially dituinisheil the exjHjrt into llritish ten’itor}*, further and 
I more stringent iiieasureH to prevent this should l)0 adopteil. 

I AVo howtily sympathize with the rajah shonkl these measures 
i lead to a reduction of his revenues, hut we sympathi7J3 even more 
I strongly with our own pockets, and we do not doubt that the 
I (lovernmout iiossoKsing the right to do st» by treaty, wore not 
' only justified in taking, but bound to take some such measures 
j ill i*egard to tlie control of the mines, ns should prevent a w^te 
, of thi-ee lakhs of rupees or more yearly, which amount luwl of 
I coin*so to be made gooil by ns in tbo shape of incoine-ta.\. 

Kvery little helps, and ‘we only wish the liengal Government 
would atit lis promptly as the Pniijanb authorities. We nndci- 
stand that nearly three yoars ago it was officially pointeil out 
I to the Government of Bengal that they were losing woJdo lakhs 
of i*u]K‘os 7M}^, by tho illicit manufacture of salt in l^har. A 
formal (‘ncpiiry was made, elaborate re^iorts submitted and 
printed, and the thing admitt-ed to be one that had to he done, 
hut to this dav we believe that m»thiiig further has lieen heard 
of the mattor‘ at any rate nothing has been r/om 
1 To return to Mandi. The rajah not unnaturally raised 
' objoctions. Wlicii a custoras officor was deputed to the miiicH 
the rajah found a pilgrimage to Ilurdwar necessary ; the 
headmen in charge of the mines deelavod themsolvos unable 
without the rajah’s permission to sell salt at the new rates. 
Buyers came in crowds, quite ready to purchase at these rates, 
but tlie managers of the mines would not sell an ounce, they had 
no orders from tho rajah they said, ho the mines were closed. 

a iiis was the old native plan of closing tho shop as an expres- 
sion of <lissatisftiction. . , r • 

However, a cou])le of mouths went by, the rajah found his le- 
eiileiice at Hurdwar tedious and returned to his capital. Shortly 
aftci’wards taking a rtuisonablo view of the circnuistances t)f the 
case, issued tlie necessary iiistnictions and re-oiK3ne<l the mines. 

At first of course trade may be e.xpected to U) very slack, but 
it is not believcil that in the long run the rajah’s revenue will 
suffer. In the first jdacc, even though the sales diminish, tho 
price will be higher \ in the second place, with a responsible 
European oftic-er on tho spot to check nil sales, the whole price 
will now go into the rajah’s treasury, instead of one-hall there- 
of being, as heretofore, absorbiMl by subordinahis of various 
grades . — Delhi Gfizetto. • 

CULTIVATION OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 


The following meniorandum on the subject of opium cultiva' 
tioii in China has been prepared in the Financial Department 
and is published in the Oazetle of huha of February 25, by order 

of the Govenior-Geiioral in Council . 

The recent remarkable extension of oiuum cultivation in L Inna 
has attracted much atUuition at the hands l)oth of tho Govern- 
ment of India and of the merchants in China interested in the 
opium trade. A large niimlTcr of papers bearing on the subject 
were printcxlin a collection made in tho financial Department 
in 187D, and from those and a few other papers the mfomiation 
embodied in this memorandum is collocted. 

/. — Early Notices, 

From the fact that the Chinese imyiug iii their Iwigui^ no 
specific word for opium call it “ ti>, that is earth or dirt, 
tt has been argued that it is not ludigenous to tfeir country ; 
but it shouldBo noticed that the Consulat Canton quo^ a 
Chinese word signifying the poppy plant from which the Chinese 

“"Th^SS^ttce of opium rocoi^ed in the papro 

ill the 1869 Trade lleport from Haukow. It is there ^id that 

opium ifnoticed in a^istoi^ of Yunnim (the 

Vince of China), written ui 1736, as bemg one of the of 

Yongohang, a district of that provmco It is stated 

bunl^ yekw later, in 1836, a memorial was presented to tho 

Imperial wvemment praying it to suppress the cultivation of 
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opium. ThiH memorial had special reference to Yuunan, aad ii 
abegefl that the yearly produce amoauted to several thoueaud 
ohosts. 

At that time the ooltivation does not appear to have extended 
beyond Yunnan. Saechuen is the province next to Yunnan on the 
north, and it seems to be generally a^ead that it was to it 
that the oiiltiyation reached next after Yuunan. The extension 
must^iave taken ulace between 1817, in which year there is 
reason to believe tnere was no cultivation in Szechuen, and 1840 
when, according to information recorded by a Mr. Gutzlaff in 
1848, it was cultivated iir no very large quantities in Szechuen. 
About the same time also it appears to have spread into Kwangs 
and Kweichow, the two provinces immediately adjacent to Yun- 
nan and Szechuen 

n.^From 1848 HU 1868. 

The information recortled in 1848 stated above, d^Jes not re- 
present native opium in these provinces as being exceedingly 
abundant. The Imperial (Toverninent was then thoroughly 
opposed to it, and the local Government and the Mandarins liad 
to be propitiated with bribes, and sometimes apparently did not 
consent even niK)n receiving bribes. The popular feeling was 
also opfKtsed to it, and a man who had fieMs of opimn notr uiifVo- 
quently had them ravaged by the populace. 

Certain delegates, deputed in J 869 by the Slianghai (.^hfimber of 
Commerce to make eiujiiirios about opium cultivation, .state in 
their re^iort that, ten yeans ago, natives say that in Szechuen all 
the opium grown wasgi'own in small patches only in an am.atenr 
way, as a penalty <3f death was attacheti to its regular cultivation ! 
but this “ ten yeans ago/’ it is plain from the rest of the coiTe- 
spondence, .shouM bo interpreted tus in ore nea' ly twenty, for by 
1869 the cultivation was much more extensive than to be merely 
email patches. A provincial Governor, writing in 1860 or 
1861. stated that all the o[)ium consumed in (ajiisu and Shensi, 
whicn are away t<» the north of Szechuen, and are both lm*gc 
provinces, was the product of Vnnniin and* Szechuen. 

A very groat increase of cultivation, therefore, mii.st have 
taken pliuse in these two provinces between 1848 and 1859, and 
this is specifically stated ny the Con.sul at Canton in 1861. And 
concurrently with this increase of cultivation, jjrohably indeed 
ofi the cause <if it, there was a very great improvement in the 
quality. 

The opium which about 1850 had come from these provinco.s 
to Canton is described as “ coarse and fetid*’ and therefore very 
little used, and the reports of 1848, cpioted above, say it requires 
to he mixed with Indian opium to he saleable. On the other 
hand in 1861, though still inferior to Indian opium, it was to a 
considenihlc e.xtent consumed sei)aratoly, and two samples which 
the Board of Hovenue obtained were e<|ual to Bengal opium. As 
the Canton Consul writes : — “ The flavour is not relished by habi- 
tual smokers, among whom a prejudice a;^aiust it further exists 
on the score of health. Yet its comparative cheapness recom- 
mends it to the lower chisses and more especially to tho ri.sing 
generation of sniokors.’’ Its price was thou half that of fjjreign, 
and “ as regards the peculiar properties of the drug, an ounce of 
foreign is considered by smokers cijual to two ounces of the 
native article.” 

The (Miiiiese had, in fact, stolen a march upon India ; for 
about 18.51 the high price of opium, and the growing taste for it, 
induced thorn to send persons to India to procure the poppy 
seed, and to learn the mode of manufacture. From that time 
popi)y cultivation received an iinixjius in Yunnan and in Kansu, 
and probably, though it is not so .stated, in Szechuen which lies 
between these two. 

At this time, 1869-60, it would appear that the opium produc- 
ed in these western ])roviuco8 of China siq)plied in full the local 
consumption. The produce of Szechuen and Yunnan was 
about 6,0(^) chests per annum, ami of this half was consumed 
within the province itself, and half was sent to Chunsta (?) .and 
to Shensi. 

Hankow is tho i)ort in (9iina which is nearest to these opiuin- 

S reducing provinces, and it is said that in 1860, while tlie foreign 
rug was not imported there at all, 2,000 ..jhests of tho native 
produce were brought, part of it to be consumed there, ami part 
of it to bo exported Raatwanl. 

In that year, 1860, tho cultivation reached a maximum, and it 
now l>egan to fall off. The following change took place in the 
imports at Hankow : — 


Year. Native drug. 

1860. 2,000 

1861 1,500 

1862 800 

1863 : 600 


Foreign drug. 

0 

260 
2,000 
1,466 

a&d the export of native drug in 1863 was only 43 chests. 

The oause of this change was two-fold. First, it was owing to 
the more complete opening of Hankow as a port. Foreign opium 
was admitted on better terms than it was before, and the line 
which sepsmted the oountry consuming native, from the coun- 
try consuming foreign, uroduce was driven baok. In the seoond 
place, there was a real decrease in the cultivation. Rebel bands 
were marching about and devastating Yunnan and other provinces ^ 


and in Szechuen a new gov^or bed ms Loo, aOan- 

toness, who was opposedto oultiyaileii, and did« gmat 

deal to restrict it , , 

Ot the state of the trade m native ofaum in 1663-64, we turn 
8<Hne statistics gathered by the Ci|stoms Department in 1664-66. 
So for as regain Hankow, tha etetbrics ksve been alreiniy 
given. 

From Canton, which is not very far removed f^m the opium- 
producing provinces, and is therelbrea grand field fbrthe conflict 
between foreign and native opium, both being able without much 
difficulty to reach it, we have the information, that in 1863, ^e 
quantity disposeil of was os follows ; — 

Tunuan opium 800 Ohests. 

Kweichow „ 400* „ 

Szechuen „ 200 „ * . 

Kwangtaug „ 100 „ 

Szechuen, it is agreed on all hands, had much more produce 
than Kweichow, but its export was apparently towards 
Hankow and the northern provinces, so that at ^Canton 
there was a larger import from Kweichow than there was from 
Szechuen. Kwangtung is the province in which Canton itself is 
situated, and cultivation spread into it in 1861, seed being 
brought from Yunnan. The climate, however, is bad, and the 
produce was not very large. Notwithstanding this large import 
of opium, 1,600 cheats, it is stated that no influence was percep- 
tible on tho market for foreign opimn. The increase in consump- 
tion throughout the region drawing its supplies fron Canton was 
sufficient to counteract the evil effect of the competition of native 
opium. 

At Shanghai also n.ative (3pium had made its appearance. Five 
hundred chests had been disposed of there, having been mostly 
brought tdl the way froJii .Szechuen, but the supply produced no 
perceptible effect iii the demand for the foreign drug. The opium 
was inferior in quality and used only by the poorest people. 

Near Amoy a little cultivation hod begun, and was spreading; 
it had sent .50 chests to Amoy in 1860, and these had increased 
to 600 in 186.3. 

At none of the other i)orts was there any considerable con- 
sumption of native opium ; but there appeared to be some in 
the interior. Some native marts north of Chefoo wore stated 
to largely consume native opium. A little was cultivated near 
Kiukiaiig and consumed where it was cultivated, not being 
brought to market ; a small quantity, 12 chests, wore brought 
to Ohinki.'iug t<3 be sent into the interior. 

From Shanghai it was stated that cultivation had recently com- 
menced in Kwangtung ( as above stated) and also in Chekiang, 
within which i)roviiJce Shangliai is, but only in the parts of it, 
remote fj’oni official ohserx^atiou. Enough, however, was culti- 
vated to displace about 20 chests per mouth of foreign opium 
serit from Ningpo into the interior. 

In 1804, then, the general jiosition of matters was this. The 
whole of AYestern China, coutuining the provinces of Yunnan, 
Szechuen, Kweichow, Kansu, Shensi, had within 15 years become 
opium-producing regions. They produced apparently quite 
enough opium tor their own consiuuption, and we do not know 
that any foreign opium ever found its way there, but the 
circumHt.'met's are such that the mere absence of knowledge 
proves little. However, we know that in 1621 the cost of im- 
porting foltign opium into Szechuen was so great that opium 
was there {hvorth twice its weight in silver, and we know that 
the very liigh price about 1861 drove the Chinese to set alxmt 
cultivating for themselves. Wc know that the quantity of 
opium j3roceediug westwanl through Hankow was exceedingly 
limited, and wc know that to the east of tho opium-cultivatuig 
provinces the consumption was in k very great measure supplied 
by Yunnan and Szecnuen opium. These facts render it likely 
that in 1864-6.5 there was almost no foreign opium imported 
into Szechuen and the other provinces ; and as probably there 
was very little before, the effect, so far .as regards them, was 
that people >vho before consumed no opium of any sort now 
took to native opium. 

Although the extent of country is veiy large over which native 
opium thus came into use, the effect u{)on the demand for foreign 
ox>ium generally would thus be very limited. 

It must have been about this time that Jung BahadooFs 
expedition mentioned in those papers took place. He marched 
into China taking wdth him 200 chests of which he ex- 

pected to sell in Western China, but he found no one would have 
them, and he woe finally obliged to bring them back. The peo- 

S le bad l>ecome accustomed to the native drug, and no foreign 
rugs would be received in the market at alL 
l^e Kne of provinces next to these western ones, Honan, Hupe, 
Hounan, we have ndt much information about ; we cannot trace 
our own opium entering them, but we can trace the native opium 
passing through them. Kwangtung to the soul^ of thoee gets 
ve^ little from the western provinces, and has begtm to grow 
a little for iteeli^ but its chief consumption is of foreign opium, 
and the native opium hw as yet Only met the increaaeaoonsump- " 
tion, and has not at all lendM to oust Indian opium. 

In the eastern provinces of China the foreign qpiam has as yet 
little to fear. In a few inland plaoes^^ifltivationhae been attempt 
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-od, but only in a auireptitioua mnnner ; and though the natiyi) 
Ofinin has basn introducedin ths interior* it has hiunily appeared 
at all in thetieaty-porte (whidi not onlyreoeiyetonign opium for 
Ibrwasdal into the interior, Imt thnmi^ ydiidi alro pams much 
of the oplutn which prooeeds fiom one part of the interior to an- 
otheri, nor has it, according to almost nnanimoua opinion, pro- 
dudea any effect upon the demand for foreign opium. 

IW.— 1864. 

The mass of information which we have after this date (1864) 
refers to the position of matiefs in 1866 and 1869, but in some 
passages reference is made to events that hod occurred between 
uiese two dates. 

The Viceroy of Szechuou, who had done so much to oppose 
native cidtivation, died in April 1867. For a short time before 
that event, either his prohibition had become less weighty, or 
the people had become more obstinate, for cultivation liad al- 
ready for a year or two been slightly increasing ; but when he 
died, the cultivation at one bound regained its former dimen- 
sions. Cultivation had also I’ecommenced in Yiinuau, where it 
had previously been iutemipted only by the disturbed stiite of 
the province*. Yunnan had now set up practically as an inde- 
pendent kingdom under a Mahomedmi governor. 

Mr. Oo<^r, who travelled in Western China about 1868, stat- 
ed to the Board of Bevemic that the cultivation of the poppy was 
almost universal in these two provinces, and covered, as ho esti- 
mated, an extent of 60, 0(K) ocres.afigurc which, as is plain from the 
other information, is a large under-estimate. This cultivation ha<l 
all sprung up within five years. Sir R. Alcock also cstiinatoil in Fe- 
bruary 1869 that two-thirds of Szechucii, and oiie-third of Yunnan, 
were undoropium cultivation. The Hankow Chamber of Commerce 
wrote, ill the beginning of 1869, that now the whole of Szcchucii, 
and one-third of yuiinan, were under ojnum cultivation, and 
they expected that 7,500 chests wdiilil be produced tliat year 
f April is the gathering time), and that they would receive :2,0()0 
ror exjiort eastwanl ; whereas in the ])ic)vions year they 
obtained only 142. Mr. Keswick, a Cliinese merchant 
(Jardine, Mathesoii & I 'O.), writes that the (Top of 1867 
wa.s a large one, and that (if 1868 was twice as lai ge ; and 
Mr. Cubbay, another inercluiut (D. Sas8o<ui, Sons, & (V\) writes 
in November 1869 that Szechuen is now thorougldy under <)piam 
cultivation, and that 3, 500 el l(^sts wore produced in 1868, and 
the crop of 1869 was ostimiitod to be fully cluists.* The 

quantity grown in Yiinuan jippears to exceed that grown in 
Szechuou ; the tmquiries of the Shanghai delegates obtained this 
result, and ill the Hankow Uoport for 1869, the crop of Yunnan 
is estimated at 29,000 against Szechuen 6,000. The writer of 
the report, hfjwcver, in sending in these figui’os, says that the 
Yunnan estimate of 20, 000, and that of Kweichow 15,000, ap- 
jiear to him to be excessive. 

Previously to this great extension of cultivation Yunniiii and ; 
Szechuen were already iiidoiKuideut of any supply of foreign opium, 
and a writer in the lHnffliJi/iiiian in March 1870, who seems to 
write with authority, say.s that in these two iiroviucos the natives 
will not look at Indian opium ; they have sufficient native 
opium, and think the Indian too strong. The Shanghai dele- 
gates also .say that, whereas Szechuen used to import ojiium 
irom the other two provinces, Yiiniian and Kweichow, it is now 
independent of them also. It is stated, liowever, in aMetter from 
Kiukiang in 1868, December, that foreign opium wm still con- 
Huiued to some small extent in Szochuen itself by iiooplc whose 
means enable them to disregard the difference of cost ; and at 
Hankow, through which posses the Indian opium destined for 
Szochuon, as well as for other places in Western China, the 
demand for foreign opium had up till 1867 continually risen 
though not so much of late years as before. 

A Hankow no wapapor of about December 1868 sums iq) the 
information thus: — 

“ In Szochuen the opium found a genial soil ; the numerous 
rivers aiid groat internal trade of the region jirocured for it a 
ready market, so that now Szechuen opium may be said to 
supply the entire of the west of China. At Hankow, in coin- 
panson with its other imjxirts, that of opium is comparatively 
insignificant. Hankow, in fact, stands upon the boundary line 
dividing the districts favouring the foreign from those which 
prefer the native article. There are even indications that the 
use of the Szocinien drug is sproodmg in eastern China.” 

This extract, compared with other information, appears to be 
in error only hi giving undue imixirtance to Szechuou opium as 
compared with iiuinaii. 

The enauiries of the Shanghai delegates give a good idea of 
the trade in Szechuen opium. They sajr it is chiefly in the east- 
ern part of the province that the cultivation is extending, and 
that thence mnoh opium is smuggled into Houiian province, and 
a good deal also as far os Canton. From other Szeenuen districts 
it IS exported by Hankow and other meurts to the Hounan pro- 
vines, and to the ports on the Lower Yan^ze and on the coast. 
The Yunnan opium, they say, is oonsum^ m large quantities by 

*lt is 00,000 in the original, but tbM appears to be a misprint for (L<W< A 
Mnendons Inorssse fkwn 8,00t) to Bomo is umost IsHMssibls j andin tbe Hankow 
Trade Beporfc Air 1800. it is stated Mtlw aotnal 1000 was 4,Sd« chests, 

ai^ibdsstimateofaniUoropforthsiia3Efe7sarwasO,000. 


I the wealthy people of Saechueu, and passes also, though not in 
lai^ quantises, through Szechuen into Shensi, Shiuufi; and 
Kansu. 

The Consul at Hankow makes the same statement as to the 
eastward flow of the Sseohuen opium, but it is remarked 
tiiat he says, it is Ssechuen* and not Yunnan opium, that is 
consumed in Shensi. This statement is more likely the correct 
one, for it will be observed that the Shanghai deie^tee make 
the Yunnan opium reach Shensi througli^the [iroducing districts 
of Szechuen ; it is unlikely, if this were the case, that Szochuen 
opium woidd not go also. * 

The Consul at Canton, writing in 1869 of the Yunnan opium, 
says that it ih braught into the Kwangtuug province, and 
estimates its import at 75 cheats a month, or 900 a year. And 
the Consul at Hankow makes a statement of similar effect that 
nearly all the opium produced in Yiuuian is consumed in that 
proviuce, and Itweichow and Kwaugtse, so that Yuimau appears 
to supply tho whule south-western quarter, of China, while the 
Szechuen spi-eads from the south-wosteru quarter iiortii-eost- 
wards, and eastwards. 

Tho extent of the whole exportation of native opium may be 
judged of fi'om tho cpiantity of it received in Shanghai alone, a 
place remote from the prouuciiig dii^tricts and easily accessible 
to foreign opium. The Shanghai Courier of June 18G9 says that 
large parcols of native opium have been imiwrtod and offered, 
at a price much lower than Indian, and the Messrs. Sassoon, 
Shanghai merchants, estimate tho consumption of it at 600 
chests per month. 

Much of the cpiantity thus exported is intended for lulultera- 
ti(»n with the foreign ifrug. 

But during the past few years, not only has the exportation 
and consumption of Szechuen and Vuiiuuii dnig extoiidi^d, but 
cultiv'ation has greatly increased also in other parts of t ’hina. 

Kwangtuug did not afford a A'ery favoiiranlo soil, and the 
cultivation there had not very much extended, but supplies were 
coming into it from Hounan in the north. 

Ill Hounan and Hoope opium was said to be grown over a 
very large ai ea, though tno Siianghai delegates did not consider 
tho produce to be of any commercial iiniiortaiice, by which, it is 
presumed, they mean that it only creates and supplies a local 
demand. In fact, the Hankow (lonsul states that tho whole 
produce of Hounan is only 42 chests and Ilooiie, as we have seen, 
derives most of its opium from Szechuen. North of these two 
come Shensi and Honan, in tho former of which there was 
.already a considerable cultivation in 1864. T'horo is still a 
largo area under opium in Shensi, but tho produce is 
of inferic^r (pialiiy ; and os Shensi imports native opium to a 
considerablo extent, it is probably not very favourably circum- 
.stauced fur cultivation. In Honan, the growth of opium is said 
to be steadily extending. In Kiangsi also the cultivation was in- 
creasing, the south-west of tho province being tho principal 
cultivating area. And even in Cuekiang, the very centre of the 
custuru cost of China, wo are informed that the cultivation was 
rapidly spreading, and tho crop of 1869 exceeded by one- half 
that of 1868. 

Ill Jaiiuarj' 1 869, a prochimation against opium was put out 
by the Knipcror, and it starts with tne statement that opium, 
conimeiiciiig in Kansu (the remote and rebellious of districts of 
Szecheii ami Yunnan are apparently ignored) and spreading into 
Shensi and Shan si (whore we have already seen it) bad recently’ 
extended into Honan. Kwangsu, and Shantung, the last two being 
provinces on the coast of the Yellow Sea, where we hav^iiot yet scon 
it. This edict had very little effect, audthc little it had soon passed 
away. In fact, it is tho opinion and action of the local authori- 
ties, and not of the imperial, which for the most part rules 
matters in China ; and the Tact that the Governors of Kiangsu, 
Hokwaiig and Szochuen are all in favour of opium cultivation, 
and think it might bo made a source of imperial revenue, is 
quite enough to over-ride any iriqierial edict against it. In fact, 
it is doubtful if the edict was ever promulgated in Szechuen, at 
least till very long al’ter it came out. 

As regards Shantung, which has just been mentioned aa one 
of the provinces specified in the edict, we Ixavo some particular 
infonnutioii from the Consul at Chefoo. Tho production amount- 
ed to 100 or 200 chests, and was increasing from year to year. 
Tho whole, however, was consumed near the place or production. 

No mention has as vet hocii mado of another (lirection in 
which the cultivation of opium was extending, for within the 
pa.st few years a new opium province has started up away in 
Manchuria and Mongolia, north and north-east of China proper, 
a region which, like Szechuen, has become an exporting; district. 
A Rev, Mr. Williamson, in 1869, wrgto as follows of this part of 
tho empire : — 

“ A few years ago opium was a stranger to this quarter of tho 
world, but now it is rising with great rapidity into ominous and 
teiTible significance.” In some places it had l>eeu grown for 
several years, in other places for only two or three, and in some it 
was just commencing. The cultivation was more profitable than 
that of pulse or any gram, in the proportion of 24 to 14. Tho 
opium was exported to Pekin and westwards of it. 

Accoi^ing to Mr. Keswick, a Hongkong merchant, it passed 
into Manchuria from Shensi. 
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The Tien-tMiiT Consul, writing in 1809, spoke of the vast region 
of eastern Mongolia and northern and central Manchuria 
sending down supplies towards Newchwang, the port nearest 
that pfSt of the country. 

The Consul at Newchwang also wrote of this importation and 
estimated it at 1 ,3fK) chests, and a Shanghai firm w^'ote that the 
natives of Manchuria were more and more turning their atten- 
tion to it. But Szechiftni opium found its way to tiie same place 
also, coming round by Shrusi. 

IV. — Competition with InJ/iem Opium. 

Such then being the extent and direction of the trade in 
Native opium, it is important to examine how far its introduction 
has interfered with the trade in Indian opium. 

In the western provincoa we have seen that almost the whole 
conNumptif)n is of native opium. There never was any but a 
very limited imjKjrt of Indian opium to that part of China, and 
the effect, so far as regards it, probably was oidy this, that the j 
native opium prevented that extension of im]>ortatioii of Indian 
opium which we might otherwise reasonably have expected from 
the more complete oj^ning up of the port of Uaiikow. 

A.t (’aiitori not much effect hail as yet (iHtiD) been pnjduced 
upon the iiii\>ort of Indian o])iiim, but tlie Consul wrote that 
the growth of native onium had incrwisod considerably during 
the past few yeai*H, and ba<le fair to prove a formidable rival to 
the Italian production, particularly if increased consumption 
were to favour impr(>vomoiit in cultivation. As yet there were 
only germs of a formidable competition ; and native opium had, 
so far as regards the city itself, been used only to mix with 
Indian opium. 

From Hankf>w we have valuable information on this head. 
Tliey j)oint <jut the recent general incroji.se of cultivation in the 
west and north, and say that only govornniental interference 
prevents its extension to the sea-bojird provuices ; they consider 
the matter only as a question of time, for opium- cultivation has 
taken too finn a hold in the c<aintry ever to be represso<l. They 
talk of opium a.s mi import tnat is likely to diminish, 
and estimate that other fi»reigii gofnls will tjike its place. 

From Hankow, wo learn in the report fm* 1869, that since 
autumn of IH6H, native oi»ium had form<*d a common article of 
coinmerco in the market, and the two productions are talked of | 
as rivals, ainl us being treated as such by the mitive authonties. 

Fn»m the (’onsul at Tion-tsin, we loam that native opium has 
been iuorejising, and iMalwa (tlie principal foreign importation) 
hfis been decrojising, since 1866. The price also of foreign opium 
has Isjeii decreasing, juid the conclusion must be that native i.s 
tjikiiig the place of linlian opium. Opium smoking is stated to 
be on the increase, so that it is plain that the increased demand | 
for native o[Mum is tla^ cjiuse of the reduced dciiiaiid for Indian. | 

A year later, in the Tien-tsiu Report for 1869, tlujsaiiio features 
are aiiparent, and the same conclusions Jire rei»eated. “ From, 
all 1 can gather there is no doubt tlnit the consumption of the 
native drug is .incrcjxsiiig consideranly, jind to the prejudice of 
the Indian.” Jt is stated also that thetnule in [ndian opium is 
begiiiuiiig to be a losing trade. 

Fn)ni Newchwang the report is ditibreut. The consumption 
of native opium is increasiiig, es]mually in the interior, but the 
importation of foreign opium has not decrea.sed. 

The Shanghai Cewr/cr <>f 9th June 1869 thus writes: — “Kxtinc- 
tioii more qr less ra]ud is threatened by the progress of the 
poj)i)y cultivation in this oonntry.’’ They say that in 1868 there 
was an unusually successful crop in Western China, and that 
the ChlneBc drug jdniost entirely supplanted the foreign kind 
in many phiccws formerly supplied from Hankow, and actually 
made its way to Shanghai where large parcels of it had recent- 
ly been ex^iosetl for sale at a price considerably below that of 
Indian. 

Largo quantities of opium (this is still a fpnjtation fr<»ni the 
Courier) brought from tlio districts bordering on Manchuria 
interfere seriously with the market for Iiidijiu kinds at New- 
chwang. In fact native opium is now mot with in all 
the principal marts of Nortnern China, and while it mono- 
polizes the consumption in many jiartsofthe interior — nearer 
the coast it is principally used in admixture with Malwa. Mal- 
wa has been recently falling in price solely through the comjieti- 
tion of mitive opium. It will ultimately reach a low enough 
price successfully to compete with native, but meantime there is 
danger that the consumers become habituated to native ojiiuin. 

The Chinese firm above alluded to corroborate these state- 
ments in saying that the bulk of the (lopulation prefer native 
opium for its cheapness, and even the rest mix their foreign Nvith 
native. If this occurs at Shanghai, it may be uiidei'stood how 
greatly the import tmde generally is affected. 

* • m e m 

We have reserved for the hist place the opinion of the Shan- 
ghai delegates, wliich is of much more weight than any yet quoted, 
and which is said by Sir R. Alcock to represent the opinion of all 
who are most coDver^nt with the subject. 

Cultivation, th^ say, is very profitable, and everywhere it is 
increasing. Proclamations against it go out from time to time, 
but fall harmless to the ground. The cultivation is too common 


a thing to lie now put down, and the executive authorities are 
obliged to shut their eyes to it. Some of the othw piqiers say 
the same thing, that proclamations have been put oUt, but that 
th^ are prActically ineffective. 

Consumption of opium is everywhere increasing iat a ntpid 
pace, the naturtU result of the cheapness of the opium ; eight 
out of every ten men, and five out of every ten women, accormng 
to the popular belief, smoke. The higher classes are becoming 
so alarinod at the spread of the habit uiat they are beginning, by 
their example, to discourage it. * 

Yunnan and Szcohiien are favourably situated for communicar 
tioii with the rest of the empire, having water t^;^sport to the 
southern, central, and eastern provinces, and land transport to the 
northern. And though native drug is inferior in strength and 
flavour to the imported, its cheapness has enabled it entirely to dis- 
idace foreign drug in the interior of the country. At Shanghai, 
after ]xayii)g all charges, it can be laid down at 79 per cent, of 
the price of Malwa, before paying any taxes. THie ^eapness of 
native drug is the prasent cause of the exclusion of Ma^a, but 
the taste for native drug once farmed will tend to {lerpetuate the 
exclusion, even should the economical consideration pass 
away. 

They then show from the figures of importation that the im- 
port of Indian opium, up till 1 8.^)0, rose year by year at a high 
rate. T^p till 18r>.') it still rose, but after that year it was sta- 
tionary. Rut there is so much concuiTent testimony to the fact 
that consumption is increasing year by year, and at a faster rate 
than it ditl ]>efore 1854, that no other concliLsion can bo arrived 
at than that native-grown opium is actually Hupersediiig the 
Indian product. 

There is one thing to he observed with reference to this reason- 
ing, namely, tliat one reason of the ,siipi>ly having remained sta- 
tionary sinco 18.')5 was, that no more was proxluced in this count- 
ry, and that there wore great difficulties in producing more. The 
more correet reasoning would have been that the increased 
demand after 1854-55 not being met by an increased supply, ran* 
up the [>ri(ie.s so high as bring native opium into the market. 

V. — -Price of Chinese Opium and of Indian. 

Wo may proceed now to collect the information regarding the 
price, as coiu[)ared with that of foreif^ii opium, at which native 
opium eun be produced and brought into market. 

In the early days of the cultivation, about 1840 to 1848, when 
large fees had to be paid to bribe the Mandarins, and great 
risk was incurred in the cultivation, it is stated that it could 
not. bo lu’oduccd under Rs. 1,35() a chest, and b\’ this is appa- 
rently meant the price in the producing regions. This statement, 
liowoi er, is perfectly iiroconcilable witli that of the Consul at 
Canton, who says that small quantities of the ‘‘ coarse and fetid’* 
opium then projhiced wore brought there in 1847-48 and sold at 
a rate ecjujil to Rs. 300 oidy per chest. This last is probably 
the more reliable statement of the two. In 1864-55 the price at 
Canton was over Ks. 7iK) per chest, and in 1859-60 it was about 
K.S. 1,‘K>0, the cliffereiice being probably duo in a great iiicaBure 
to iiiiprovement in quality. 

From the reports obtain oil in 1864 we obtain the fol- 
lowing inftwrnation as to the prices ruling in the various ports. 

At IlauBow, 'which is nearest the seat of opium cultivation, na- 
trte opiunreost 30 per cent, of foreign, but the additional strength 
of foreign m€>re than made up for this difference. The price of 
Malwa at Hankow was at that time (judging from the price at 
other places) about Rs. 1,700, and Patna probably about Rs. 1,600; 
and native opium must tliereforo have been about Rs. 1,150. 
Thi.s must have been the cheapt -t price at which opium could at 
that time be laid down in Hankow, for as thq Indian opium was 
at that time overcoming the native, it is fair to assume that the 
native was selling at no artificially raised price. 

At Shanghai at the same time the native opium was selling at 
Rs, 1,125, while Malwa was at Rs. 1,590, and Behar at Rs. 1,500 
The Hongkong prices at the same time were Rs. 1,620 for Malwa 
and Rs. 1,440 for Behar. The native opium at this price was 
producing no effect in the demand for foreign. 

At Canton the price of native opium was Rs. 940 against 
Patna Rs. 1,190 (P) and Malwa Rs. 1,510, and it was not affect- 
ing the deiUcand for foreign opium. 

At Newchwang, in 1861, the price of native opium was Rs. 
900, and of foreign Rs. 1,800. This price (Rs. 90(5) seems lower 
than the prices quoted above as ruling in 1863. The reason was 
likely this, that native opium was then unknown at Newchwang, 
and there was hardly any demand for it. This ftirther appears 
from the fact that ^he importation of it ceased after 1861 at 
Newchwang. 

At the treaty ports in 1864, therefore, the price of native 
opium was about two-thirds that of foreim. In the interior 
foreign cost a little more, as it was sure to luiT® some duties^ to 
pay in passing from the ports into the interior while native ^ 
could reach the interior just as cheaply as it could reach the treaty 
ports. 

We come now to the papers of ^69» and before stating their 
contents, it may be well to mention that the prices in Hoz^kong 
were as follows Behar opium during the last half of 1868 
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aad the finst half of 1869, waa at Be. 1,420 or w ; Malwa d^ug 
the eiune time wae at Be, 1,460, except that iu the begiuniugof 
1869 it got up to about Be. 1,5^. 

From Hankow we learn that the price of opium in the pro- 
ducing dietricte was about Re. 690, while Indian opiuin laid 
down in Szochuen would cost nearly Be. 1,960. In Hankow 
iteelf native opium coat about Be. 1,000, while Indian was at 
about Re. 1,710 at the end of 1869. A year before they were 
both cheaper, Ba 870 and Be. 1,530 resp^tively ; but the ratio 
is in both cases nearly the same, native costing aliout 4(.» per 
cent, less than foreign. “At this price,** says the Hankow rewrt 
for 1869, “ the importation of foreign opium is considerably short 
for the l^t two seasons^ but this is not ta be wondered at, when 
every shoji-keeper in this and the surrounding districts advertises 
native drug for sale.” 

Of Canton we have only general information that foreign 
opium cost twice as much as native, but was nevertheless pre- 
ferred by many, and native was in fact used only to mix with 
foreign. The Consul, witing in Muv 186J>, says that the price 
of native was about Rs. 900, and at that time the price of foreign 
must have been Bs. 1,600 at least. At this resiiective price 
foreign does nut seem .to have been ouste<l at all, for tlniugh tlie 
Custom House figures showed a great falling oft*, little can be 
concluded from that, for it is said in tiic JH69 report that of the 
opium imijortcd 92 per cent, comes in surroptitioiisly. The taste 
for native opium does not appear to have yet sprung np in 
(Vinton. 

At Shanghai, where both wore largely coii»nmc<l, native cost 
Rs. 1,100, Malwa Rs. 1,,500, and Patna Us. 

At Tieut-sin Malwa opium cost Us. 1,690 or so, and native cost 
Us. 1,060 or two- thirds of Malwa. At these prices it was, accord- 
ing to the Consul’s opinion, ousting foiviirn opium. Malwa was 
slightly chea[xjr in 1869. 

At Newchwang native opium costs Hs. 660 or TOO less than 
foreign. Jhit foreign must be rather dear iu so remote a isjrf, 
possibly Rs. 1,800. 

• Up to this point the iidbrmatioii as to ju'ues has been taken 
only from the Consul’s and custom officers’ reports, and they 
leiul to the coiiclusioii that native opium is j)r(Mlnced in western 
(Jhina at a cost of about Us. (>60. When it gets to Hjinl«»\\ tln^ 
cost, including the various taxes it has paid, is about Us. 960 and 
when it gets to the eastern coasts of (.'hina, its value is about 
Rs. 1060 to 1,160. At the treaty ports the price of native is about 
two-thirds thatof foreign, and at these prices they complete on fair 
t«orms. At Hankow, where the difference in price is more than 
oiio-third in favour of the native, native lias the advantage, and 
in the interior of the country, where native costs the same ns it 
ill the treaty ports, but foreign costs more (ha^ing \ariou.s 
transit duties to pay), native also has the advantage. 

The conclusion of the Shanghai flelegaies are almost tlie same 
a.s those just stated. 

VI. — The qnaNfij of Nafine Opium, 

It remaiiiM to compare the native and the foreign o[»iuni as 
siiiokable articles, and here it may bo convenient to distinguish 
the various sorts of ('hinese opium by their Chinese names. Wo 
may tlieroforc o.xplain that Nantu signifies the opium grown in 
Yunnan, ('hueutu signifies the opium grown in Sezchueii, and 
Kweichowtu signifies the opium grown in Kireichviv ;4he names 
being in each case tfiken from those of the prodilcingftrovinces. 

The only opiiuna about whicli we need concern ouwelves are 
the throe sorts just montnnied, and ])erliaps also the sort import- 
ed from Manchuria. The opium of other places cannot x-oiiipare 
with this in cpiality, and moreover it liardly comes inti) j^oni peti- 
tion with Indian opium, being consumed only where it is growm. 

The manner in which opium is used for smoking must be lirst 
stated. The opiui»ie first to bo purified, and wutb this object it 
is boiled so as to mix with w^atcr, then strained, and then boiled 
down to viscidity. When cool it js fit for smoking. The smoker 
taking a little of it on a needle-point, kneads it, and burns it a 
little by occasionally passing it through ftamo ; the object of 
this process being apparently only still more to dry it. Wlieii 
its consistency is like that of wax it is formed into a cone round 
the needle, and then the point of the cone l>eing introduced into 
a hole in the pipe, the needle is withdrawn and the opium is then 
applied to flame, and inhalation made through the pa.s.sage left 
by the withdrawning of the needle. 

We have already referred to the groat improvement that had 
taken place in the quality of (Chinese opium Ijefore 1864. Wc 
shall now note what is said about its quality in 1869. 

The Canton Consul writes : “ Of late it has not bc^ii inferior in 
quality to Malw^a, although iu flavour it is weaker than the 
mreigu opium, and it is said to be less hurtful to the constitution. 
The opium-smoking shops use a mixture of 7/lOths foreign and 
3/lOths native drug.” In 1864 a Canton oflUcer had writ- 
ten that the native opium was hardly xised in its pure state, 
as its grassy taste caused it to bo disliked, but this was 
less perceptiole than before, os attention had been given to the 
oulgect. 

In the Consurs report from Kewkiong, the following occurs 
(KewkiaugMng an internal ]bDrt appears to have gw id infor- 


mation on the subject) : — '* The native dmg is inferior in 
quality, bitter to the palate, and defleient^ in strength 
mid flavour. People accustomed to it prefer it, as though 
its lieiiig weaker they can enjoy it longer witlioiit beoOAaing 
intoxicated.’* The properties of the foreign dnig when 
'firepared-are estimatwl at 30 to 60 mr cent, greater than 
the native. And the foreign drug tdso gives more of the 
prepared drug, giving 76 per cent., while Szeohueu opiunr gives 
68 to 70 only. The diftoreuce in strengthen accounteu for partly 
hy the fact that the native drug does not burn so well as the 
foreign. In flict the refuse of the ffl'st preparation can be 
re-boiled and again useil. 

In the same reiiort it is said that most of what is sold in 
Hankow or comes further east is used for admixture with foreign, 
hut not mon'. than 33 per cent, can be luixeil without its be- 
coming peixieptible to a smoker, by wliich is probably meant, so 
far jMjrcoiitible as to lie liable to obicction, as a detraction from 
tiie purity or strength, or flavom* of the ariiicle. 

The (Amsul at Ncwcliwaiig wiites of iiativ'e opium, that ‘’good 
opium yiekls 90* ]K;r cent, of the prepared drug ; the second class 
yields only 7u [^r cent. The best Indian opiuin yiehls only 86 
i»er cent., but the strength and flavour are much siqicrior to those 
of native gi*owth. 

The same gciitleiiiaii subsequently writes of the opium grown 
ill the north of (’liiiia— “ I am told this is tho tiiic.st of euI the 
opium produced in (Miina. It soinetiiiies yields full weight of the 
smokabic drug. Malwa 1 believe yields 80 to 86 j>er cent, of the 
pure drug ; tins ranges somewhat higher, yielding from 86 to 90 
per ciiiit. Tho ( Miineso opium is iu»t only capable of being smoked 
twice, but the ilnig ohtiiincd from hoihng the ashes is preferable 
to tho first preparation.’’ 

The Newchwang rej>ort. in 1867 talked of this iiorthorn opium 
as “ well-flavoiirecl, but deficient in .strength.” 

’file China firm from which we have before mioted ranks the 
opintn according to quality, after being boileth thus — taking 
Malwa at 76, Vnmiaii was 60, Szeehiien 44*3, Kweic^pw 43*5. 

In the Hankow report for 18(>9 it is written — ‘‘Of tlie Szociiueii 
<lrug, that ju*odii(H‘d in Kaihsieii and Poichow approaches 
iieare.st to tin* foreign article, yet it i.s not so tasty. In ISzechiien 
it is held that one ouneo of native drug pro<liioes less sinokable 
niatter tluin tho same i(uantity of foreign. It is moreover as- 
serted that the strength of the foreign drug is exhausted by one 
smoking, wliercas tlie nati\c article stands four or five ro-prepara- 
tions.” 

’riic following is taken from the report, of the Shanghai dele- 
gates : — The quality ami strength of Szechuen (►pium varies 
according to the district. Fnngt^Mi opium yields 75 tier e.©nt. of 
extract, Foo 7o percent., Kai 80 i>er cent. (Jf Yunnan opium, 
which it may be remarked roaUzt*s in the (Jhina market a higher 
price than Szechiieii, ami is generally lelmitted to he tho best, 
they write:- The iVantn yields 80 percent, of extract, is of liner 
quality and possesses better nieilicinal pio]>ertieH than the 
Szechilfiii, ana is Ioiigi:r in eonsnmiiig. 

In eomparing, upon the basis of the information thus given, 
th(* native and the foreign npium, the following eonclusions soeiu 
t<» be indicated : — 

(1.) (’hiiie.se opium, in respect «)f its standard of purity, and 
»f the of its properties, so far as a smoker is concerned, 

does not dift'er from Indian opium. 

(2.) Indian «)pium, however, exhibits those pn){>ertieH in a 
more iuarke<l degree; in either words, it is of great strength iuul 
preferable flavour. The |)relerablu flavour is everywhere lulmit- 
ted, and is iu every case an element of preferenee. The greater 
strength is not s»), for many peonle prefer what is weaker; and 
the Indian opium is to sneli j)copie too strong for their taste. 

’fhe additional strength is partly an inherent quality, just 
as the better flavour is, and it is partly the result of a diftereiicc. 

Ill the capability *if consumption. The native opium cousumes 
neither so readily iior so eompletoly as tho Imlian ; not so readi- 
ly, inasmueh as it takes a longer time to consume; nor so com- 
pletely, for tlie ash after the first exmsuniption can lie boileil a 
.second time, and the second preparati»ui can be again consumed. 
This cjiii never be done with iiaiian. Indian, however, give.s, to 
begin with, a larger proportion of coiisnmahle matter than native 
o]>iura. 

Apart, therefore, fix>m the flavour, which is uri indisputable 
.advantage p»)sHesBcd by the Imlian opium, tho diffei'enco between 
the two is the diii'erence botween a smaller pleasure spread over 
a longer time, and a greater pleasure enjoyed during a shorter 
time. 

As to the mere fpiantity of pleasure contained in the same 
bulk, if it were [lossible to make such a e^omparison, the dift’er- 
encG is in favour of Indian opium ; that is, if the consumj^tion 
«>f the Indian could Ix) so retarded as to make it give out only 
tho same strength as the native, then it would out-last the same 
quantity of native by a proiKirtion probably not far dift'orent 
fronf the ratio which the prices ordinarily bear to each other. 

* Tb« original layt HI. but 00 i« clearly meant. 
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THI B8 PBtT-l 87l>72. 

{Abridged by ike “Indian Daily Netve.^') 

The LegifllatiTo Council of the Government of India met at 
Qoveniment Honne yesterday, the 9th March, 1871, at 3 p.m. 
The foUowiiiff members were present : — His Excellency the 



James Stephen, Q.C., Hon’ble Major-General Norman, C.B., 
Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Oovernor of Bengal, Colonel the Hon’ble 
R. Stmchey, C.S.I., Hon*blo Mr. Cockerell, Hon’ble Mr. Robin- i 
son, Hon’ble Mr. Inglis, Ilon’ble T. Cowie, and Hon’ble J. N. 
Bullen Smith, &c., &c., &c. i 

Owing to the interest that the delivery of the budget statement | 
invariably excites, and especially upon this as on the last oc- i 
casion, the ordinary Council chamber was found too sniall fora ‘ 
large audience, and the Council accordingly mot in the Marble I 
Hfdl of Oovemment House. The numlier of ladies present, ; 
although it was notified that special arrangements had been { 
mtt<le for their having an opportunity of hearing tiie financial j 
statement, was but small. There was a good attendance in the 
Hall consisting principally of the official anil commercial classes. I 
There were also a niiinlwr of native gentlemen present. The j 
seats were taken early, the proceedings commencing at 3-15 p.m. > 
and ending alx)ut 8 p.m. Several j^rsons left the Hall however ! 
before tht* concliision of Sir Richard’s statement. 1 

His Excellency the Viceroy having taken his seat, called upon i 
the Financial Minister to make his annual budget statement. j 
Sir Richard Temple, in submitting the financial budget I 
of British India, for the official year 1871-72, said that this was 
the twelfth annual .statement presented si) ice the creation of the 
existing financial system. He would proceed to deal with the 
figures in tftie same order ns that observed in all previous state- 
ments ; namely, first the actuals of 1869-70 ; second, the regular j 
estimate of 1870-71 ; la.stly, the budget estimate for 1871-72. .• 
He would take the figures from the combined statement in the | 
same manner as he Hid last year, and would begin with the 
past year 1869-70. The Council would remember that the ' 
regular estimate for that year exhibite<l an aiitici[)ated deficit of 
income of X625,594s or more than half a million sterling. The 
actual figures how showed a suqdus of ^l 18, (>08. The receipts 
of the year were taken in the regular estimate at ^50,297,052 ; 
thej’^ have proved to bo more l)y jf604,020. This tavorable • 
di^rence in the ex|K’nditure arose chiefly in the military 
accounts and partly also from the amount of unpaid di- : 
vulends, and from other sources. In a won I, the largest difter- ‘ 
enco in the whole account, £315,116, was owing to the favorahlo 
financial eflect of the inilitary reduction that had been ordered, 
lu the original estimate a large deficit was anticipated on ac- 
count of the fall of opium and various financial measures w'ere : 
taken to prevent the threatened deficit. The result proved that 
there was an actual surplus of £118,668. Thi.s was owing part- 
ly to managoinent ami |>artly to fortune. It seemed to he under- 1 
stood in some quarters that the favourable results just <]e.scrined • 
wei*e not the residt of the financial mejisures introduced, which 
ivere absolutidy unnecessary'. He would declare, for the last 
time that those measures were both just and necessary, ami that ’ 
there was fioi any difference of opinion hi the Government of In- 
dia on the subject. Ho then demonstrated that these meiusures . 
l>ottered the account by one million and a half, and it .seemed to i 
him that this was as .strong a financial justification of these I 
ineasares, as could bo reasonably oxjiected. In some other quar- j 
ters, again, it was thought that the small .surplus had cut away I 
the ground for the increased rate of income-tax in 1870-71. He • 
could admit however nothing of the sort. The condition and ] 
prospects of the year 1870-71 must first be considered. Tho es- 
timate of that year was framed on a data of its own. Even if the 
actual figures of tho year 1869-70 hod been known, the pro.si)ect ' 
of deficit in 1870-71 would have remained. The 8uiylii.s of one 
year could not mitigate tho prospect of deficit in another. | 

Tho receipts were estimated m the budget at £49,479,585 ; j 
they are now estimated at £51,048,900, showing a difierence in I 
favor of some £1,569,315. Of this increase the main item woa j 
one million under the head of opium. In this last exposition he , 
gave to the Council the reasons why the estimate of opium had , 
been cautiously foamed. The improvement of the opium tri^e . 
in China must have had its causes, one of which was perhaps ! 
the indigenous culture of the opium in China itself. However, ; 
whatever the real causes were, ha was not in a position to ex- i 
plain satisfactorily. All he could say was that the Conncil was | 
carefoUy watching every detail ; but it must be added that at \ 
the commencement of the year they had no right whatever 
to reckon Un the improvement that has acemed. Thei^re 
this stroke of fortune did not in the least shake his convl^ion 
of the prudence with which the estimate was made ; nor did it 
encoun^ him to relax the watchfulness and caution nedbimry 
' in foaming the opium estimates fur the ocuning year. y 

There were some items of inci'easo which requiied explc Ihtion. 
There was an increase of £92,508 under land revenue, wmh was 


owing to oonBiderable imjprovemei^ in Hadm ft ^ 

Hoti of arrears outstanding from pctvioua .years , 

inoreaae of £141.500 in Ctutonns has aoomad iS thS ) 
of Calcntta, British Burmah, and Madras^ ahd not 
The trade in piece-goods, Jiowever, was not flonjriMiing, i: 
as the sale or these goods for the mark^ in the mteri<Srl 
not been favorable to imiwrters. It ^as S matter <£:i 
the increase of revenue did nbt indicate a correspond 
provement in trade. 

Tho increase of £144,510 in the Post Office was wholly nomi*^ 
nal 

The increase of £289,226 in miscellaneous • receipits arose 
from a large item of assets of the Ameens’ Fond at Bombay 
being cremted to Government. The increase of £166,775 in 
army receipts was owing to general augmentatioO imder a variety 
of heads. There were, on the other hand, some instances of 
diminution, such as the decrease of £105,000 in assessed tam. 
This meant that the income-tax was estimated to yield 
£2,180,000, and was now estimated to give £2,075,000. The fall- 
ing off chiefly aiusos from the circumstances of the tax-pay-; 
ing classes having been less favourable than had been expect- 
ed. However tho out-turn for tho year promised to be 
satisfactory. The Government had constantly observed the 
complaints that had been made regarding the assessment of 
the impo.st, and they had done all in their power to prevent just 
cause of complaint from arising. They could not hope that 
such causes would not occur, hut it was noteworthy tnat on 
a circular being addressed by them to the several local Govern- 
ments in India, enquiring whether there were any known cases 
of oppre.S8ioii , they received replies from all of them (except tho 
Government of Bengal) to the effect that no such cases were 
known. 11 lo Government of Bengal, indeed, did transmit a 
resume of some thirteen cases ; this number is of course a matter 
for much regret, though relatively it was not large. 

Salt, again, showed a decrease of £72,870, which was how^ 
ever counterbalanced by a decroiuse in the charges of £82,519. 
Less salt had been manufactured and sold than was expected at 
the Sauihhur Lake in Rajpootaua. 

Another item of decrease wtus that of £107,670 in the Mint 
receipts. Very little bullion had during the year been present- 
ed for coinage, owing to the unfavourable state of the exchanges. 

A further item of decrease was i* 129,280 in the forest re- 
ceipts. This arose from the conBumi>tioii of timber by the rail- 
w£^H having been loss than was oxj^ected. 

The not result was an income of upwards of fifty-one million 
pounds sterling, exclusive of net railway traffic receipts, wffich 
amount if compared with coiTespondiug amounts of previous 
years, transcend them all, and is tho Largest revenue ever yet 
raisocl in British India. 

The ordinary expenditure of the year was estimated in the 
budget at £49,316,145 ; it is now estimated at £60,051,800, 
shewing a difference against them of £736,655, 

The hea\y increase (besides the minor items of incmise) of 
£414,908 in the miscollatieous heading aro.s 0 chiefly from what 
was technically calle<l loss by exchange. 

A new item wouLl be jierceivedin the regular estimate which 
was not entered at all in the budget, namely, that of allotments 
for proriiipial services, £20f>,()00. This entry appars for the. 
first timer It relates to the scheme set forth in tne Rosolution 
of Dcc<*iuBcr List, entrusting to local Governments increased 
financiarbontrol in certain departments. In order that the 
local Gof enimcnts may bo able to inaugurate this plan success- 
fully, itAvas found most desirable to give them a special allot- 
ment of funds to begin with, in '»ddii;ion to tho regular allotment 
they will receive year by year for the next an^ subsequent years. 
It hail l.>oen decided to make the special allotment from the 
resources of this vear ; and to fix tho amount at £200,000, to be 
distributed ratoably anicmg the local Governments. 

Tho inuroase of £554,659 under the head of army has arisen 
partly in England and partly in India. The increase in England 
amounts to £361,869, and in India to £192,800. Tho increase 
in England was in overland transport elites, in furlough allow- 
ances. and for broech-loading arms. The increase m India 
was due to tho adjustment this year of a large sum on account 
of the charges for the overland troop transports defrayed in past 
veors in India, which it w*as thought had been included in the 
home accounts. But for this arrear adjustment, the net charges 
for the army in India would have been less than was origii^y 


estimated by about £3iK),000. 

The third! item of increase was that of £319,617 under guorein- 
teod interest in railway capital less net traw receipts. This 
arose from the net 'trs^o receipts having fallen ofT; they were 
estimated at £2,848,470 ; they are now estimated at £2^530,700. 
This diminution was owing to the decrease of tmfllc earnings. 

So much for the increases. On the oHier hand,, there was a loQg 
list of diminutions arising partly from estimate bMh 

prudently framed, partW f^m savings having been 
these range at amounts from £500 to >T00,000, and ocoizir 
the heads of Interest,^ Befonda. Beveaue, FofrHdM,.9idse. 
Assessed Taxes, Onstoms, Min^ IfolemplL AdimiKmmtioiie; 
Minor Departments, Law and Jnstioe, P^ce, m IBA watfiyn, 
Ecclesiastical, Station^ and Printmg, AUowances HDbler 
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still downwards. He would affinn that when Hie Bengal esti- 
mate wa« iirnilnced, it waa cniiBiiloietl not at nil too low, but 
iiLl (iicI(<H. wheie ni-actical know- 




ly vV lE CI ^ Iito ^ toM ;£6))ld8»606| or 

'^^l^^m^^^giimflbrtjMdumnt 7«(ur 1870>71, so far as 
the Goundl that the flguea the Kg^ 

eiii^at<riraceua^ to modification by reaaoa of the facts r^ioh 

^^Eys oonjJSdfl^SWy even &nn therevieed efltimAte iio>w 

** In vlfwdto the (perhaps r^ortunately) car^ impo^M 
of thi rSWue to tKe general ftuanoe, it would be advisWe to 
consider w^t would b^ve been tbe situation had the opium in* 
Gcease of £ 1,074,619 not accrued. Why, the <^oa^\ienoQ yrmid 
have been npart from the exceptional allotments of X200,000 

to the local Governments wherewith to begin the provincial 
service ad^e, and of jC4(»,0i)0 to the trustees of the Indian 
S^um, he should have that day shown a surplus of ^102,681, 
or almost exactly the sum originally estimated, v£»., 4*163,440. 
IhiB proves the necessity of the financial measures proposed in 
the last exposition. 

When he said this the mind of the Council would revert to 
the enhanoement in the rate of the income-tax. He apprehend- 
ed that in some quarters it would be held that the present anti- 
motion of a oonnderablo surplus proved that the inci eased rate 
SHneome-tax was after all not necessary, but he could not 
in the least degreo admit such an argument. The matter turned 
on this question — ^was the opium estimate in the budget a fair 
and prudent one according to the knowledge available at the 
fipift p If that estimate was fair and prudent, then there was no 
^yound for impugning the justice and necessity of the enhanced 

*^«™wn8hlered that if the opium estimate was proved to have 
been reasonable, then any attack on the finattcial nece^ity of 
the enhanced income-tax for the year must inevitably fail. 
Now what were the circiinistaiices uiidei which the opium enti- 
mate’ was fromed ? It was mIiowii \ hat theie had been a heavy fall 
in the i*nce of Bengal opium ; that fora whole year the decline 
had been almost regular and conRtant,and that the tendency was 
-♦ill downwards. He would affitm that when the Bengal esti- 
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34.000 

88.000 
864.800 
111,100 

07,400 

81,000 
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Quite high enough in non-offitial ciicleg, wheie practical know- 
ledge was ill this respect most availid>le. As legards llie Malwa 
oniuni.the facts were almost as uiifavoui-able, and he would re- 
peat that without the income-tax at the 3i per they 

must have produced a budget with a lai-e dehcitland that 
therefore the impewtinn of that tax was a mailer o8 financial 
necessity at that time - .i . \ 

As regards the surplus above shown for ihe current *ar, they 
must remember that it is only anticipate os probable^ud not 
yet actually, realized. It might even yet fail them morey less j 
hut if it snail be fully sustained by the ultimate evenjw will 
be most gratifying,® and will occur indeed not at all beic^h it is 

entering into details qf the budget for 1871-7^Lhe 
would draw the attention of the Council to an importmit m^i- 
fioation in the form of the statomonifor th^year. This modi- 
fication had been made in order to give elfect lo the financial 
Resolution by the Government of India of the 14th December 
last. It will be remembered that by that resolution, on incroised 
degm of control financially was accorded to the several local 
G^emmeutsin India in cert ain civil branches. It wan to bo 
hotied that this oonoosaion will give the local Governmouis an 
ad£donal interest in the- study and the enforoemeni of ewnomy 
itt expenditure ; afford thorn a just, inducement to supplement, 
their 101 ^ receipts from time to lime by methods eiiner most 
acoentable to the people, or least fiaught with popular objection; 
cause a more complete understanding to ar.se between the 
executive authorities and the tax-paying olaases rwpeotingthe 
development of haoal resoui^ ; tea<* the ^ple to ® 

8 bre in provincial finance, and lead them up gro^sUy 
me m self-government ; and thus conduce to admin- 
weU as financial improvement. He was sure that 
wa# advantageous to the imperial budget of British 

would peTceive that the total amotmt of allot- 
KOvineWi £vioe(# 44 itwt deto^ ftir all the local 


Sir Richard then remarked upon these various allotments and 
upon the items of which they were severally maile up. 

He next explained at len^h the manner in which the regula- 
tion of the expenditure iu^these branohos was to be confided to 
the local Governments subject to certain general conditions, tn 
the Bomb^ Presidency the matter was stid under considera- 
tion. In &ngal proper, the local Government was still in oom- 
munication with the Government of India as to the bq/st way of 
carrying out this decision. In the North-West Provinces, the 
Ihinjab, and Oudh, the local Governments had matured plans for 
pro^ncial imposts, and bills to carry out these plans would be 
immediately submitted to the Council. 

Sir Richard then proceeded to deal with the figures of the 
budget for 187 1-7 

The receipts were taken at about 49 ndllimis. as cnrnjmred 
with the 61 millions of the ) ear about to close. The ruHin hetids 
of receipt closely followed the legiilor eMiiinate fTir )869-70, 
The total value of the foreign trade was taken at lOo^ miUions 
sterling; an ininrovement was exjiected for ti e nn lent year. 
There was a good prospect as to jute ; cottiUi hail fallen off 
slightly ; coftoe snd indigo were also prorniHing. As legarded 
the leniissioii of the export duty on rice, he wai not piepared 
111 the pteseiit state of the finances to propose any chan^. 

The opium estimate was taken at a little 1111 ) 1*0 tnun Iho 
amount which as I eceued for the cuiTent jear,orjuHt over 8 
mil lions gross. Thepiecise number of chehts to ho sold in 1871-78 
depeiuietl upon the iiuuiher of chests which it may lie resolved 
to offer ^1 sale in the calendar year 1872, which ngaiii depended 
iip<»n tbe out-tiiin of the crop now about to l»e gatheied. The 
weather in the opium-gi owing districts of the Bengal PieNideiioy 
was reported of late Homewhiit un favorable. Fm|> the chests of 

1871 - 72 , an average i»i iie of Its. 1,076 or jfl07-l(>a. p<*r chest 
has been assumed. The average price per chesr m lb70-71 bad 
tieeii 1,120-8, (;8112-U). The prospects of 1 he present crt»p 
III Malwa were 1 spoiled excellent, ror Malwa, the duty being 
fi\e>l at. its. 600 a chest, the i‘eal point forfnei iist wa.s the niiinber 
ot i bests likly to he exported. 90,000 had tieen esiiniHted um the 
total chests fnr Beiigid and Bombay. 

Inciease in the Forest, Telegraph, and Mint estimates were 
also noticeable. 

There were decreases under the heads of Law and Justice, 
Police and Education, under the new local scheme. 

The Post Office showed a decrease of £29,500. 

The now telegraph rates had been so far successrul as to 
cause an increase already of more than 50 i^cr cent, m private 
telegrams ; but it was not n financial success. 

He now camato the ordiiisiy expenditure of tho year, estimat- 
ed at about 49 millions, showing a reduction of £ l,i»46,30o. This 
was satisfactory. , 

There were various small increases under headings reluting to 
tho collection of the revenue such as forests, excise, suit, and 
opium, which did not ai*ise from any permanent accession to 
establishments, or such like exjieiidituro. 

Thore were other iiicreasos, such as thoso un ler Stamps and 
Stationery. Administration, Agriculture and Commerce, Print- 
ing Establishments, &a , . J X T IT. 

DecreasLS were shown under the heads or Law and Justice 
(£536,300), of Police (£2,269,590), of Education (£606,200), of 
Medical Services (£334,800), of Printing (£234,100), of Public 
Works, ordinary (£l,675,60o). 

The rate of exchange taken was la lOJd for the rupee, giving 
upon a supply of 9 millions sterling a nominal loss of £494,600. 

The new head of allot meats for pi'ovinoial services 
(£4 799.300) comprised the im|)enal assignments made u|K>n 
ihe basisof the grants of 1870-71. to the several local Govern- 
monte in India for jails, registration, police, education, ^ 

The expendiiuro for the . rmv wae Mt down at j916,984,0(KK 
etiildDa a^oi>ea8e of ;£319.00Q. Of this decrease, ^9970,000 
oot^vw in India, and ^79,50U in Boglaud. 

of nearly £70,000 Iqr a rhauetion of five battaiieB (tf 
ItQiSvUMiry Hiree garriaon batteries bad been e8ttin|[^l^ 
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as also a reduotion of ;£100,0(K)» in the expenditure of the oati^ 
army for the coming year. Pablio works ordinaiy expenditmi 
amoanted to milhons. The millions now remaining under 
the general control of the Government of India consisted of-^ 


Military 

Civil Buildings 

Roads and Oommonioations . . . 
Hisoellaneons Publio Improvemonts 

Agrionltural * 

Establishment aad tools and plant 


£1,012,500 

150,700 

115.000 

25.600 

454.900 

606,400 


Total... 2,365,000 

The net amount to l>o paid on account of guaranteed railway 
interests was iipwanis of 1} millions. 

Sir Richard then dwelt at length on the growth of the gross 
guaranteed interest. 

Besides the ordinary expenditure, there was a proposed expen- 
diture for Public Works extraordinary, of upwards of 3} millions 
to be provided for from borrowed fiinds, bringing up the total 
expenaiture. ordinary and extraordinary, to about 52 § millions. 

The adoption of the comparatively narrow gauge would cause 
a large saving both in origiual outlay and in siibsequout working 
charges. 

Such, then, were the figures for 1871-72. On a comparison of 
income with ordinoi’y expenditure, the result was an equilibrium, 
supported by a small surplus of ^93,400. Assessed taxes ou the 
reompt side of the budget for 1871-72 were set down at j£600,000, 
which, as compared with tho current year, shows a reduction 
in this taxation of £1,475,000. This was obtained by lowering 
the rate of assessment from 6 pies in tho rupee, or 31r ])er cent., 
to 2 pies in tho rupee, or a fraction over 1 per cent., and by rais- 
ing the ininimnra income liable to assessment from 500 llnpoes 
to /50 Rupees ; in other words, by exempting iucouios below 760 
Rt^es. 

He now passed on to the provision of ways and moans, and to 
the cash balance account. 

It was expected to commence tho current year (1870-71) with 
a cash balance of 13A millions, and to close it with a balance of 
lOJ millions. On closing the account, however, finally for the 
previous year, they found an actual cosh balance at the cominonco- 
ment of the current year of nearly 14 millions, which improve- 
ment was duo to the actual accouut of the previous year turning 
out more favourable than the regular e.stimate. It was expected 
that the current year, after its close, would leave a cash balance 
of about 16 millions, oeing 5| millions better than the first esti- 
mate. Throughout the year the cash balances all over India had 
been very high. 

As might be expected under all these circumstances the pub- 
lio credit, as proved by the prices of (rovernnieiit stocks, nad. 
on tho whole, been higher dui*ing tho current year than it haa 
over stood before. 

He would now advert to tho loan arrangemonts for 1871 -72. 

Sir Richard then drew attention to the fast-growing inter- 
est on account of tho borrowings of municipalities for repro- 
ductive works. 

He next noticed certain remarks which had been made regard- 
ing the accounts of the Home Treasuiy of tho Ooveinmeut of 
India which are kept in England. It hod boon said that the 
expenditure in England on account of India is incurred without 
sumcient reference to the authorities in India, and that tho 
detailed accounts of it are not made known in Indio. This he 
showed not to be the cose by a reference to the Gazette of 
Indnoy in which tho account had been rogulary published. 

He next noticed very biiefly severed measures which have 
been adopted in connexion with finance. 

These embraced tho Presidency Savings Bank at (]!alcutta and 
the district Savings Banks, under that name in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. 

The paper currency reserve for raising the limit from four 
millions to six, which bill had since passed into law, was then 
dwelt upon. 

The money order system in India, in like manner, and the 
subject of the circulation of the new ten rui>ee gold pieces, were 
also noticed at length. 

** Such, then, continued Sir Richard, is tho exposition which 
I have this day to ofier. The main points have been — 

“ That for 1869-70, instead of on anticipated deficit of £625,594 
there has l^en on actual surplus of £118,668 ; 

** That for 1870-71 the surplus estimated in the budget at v 
£163,440 is now estimated at £^7,100, or 1 million ; 

That this surplus is really due . to an unlocked for aoce 8 Bi 9 n 
^of opium revenue ; 

^ That without this aooession of opium revenue there would 
have been little more than an equilibrium between in^me and 
ordinary expenditure ; 

«« T&at for 1871-72 there is estimated a small surplus of ii 
over'^rdinary expenditure of £93,400 ; 

** lliat this estimate is arrived at aftaf a large abatement 
income-tax ; the lowest incomes assessable, namely, th< 
tween Rs. 750 and 500 being exempted altogether, and “ 
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foviU ekases being lowered fnm to a finuAion above 
1 PSreent. ; 

^That thla change In the ineomihtaz oansea a reddcMM of 
million of direct taxation ; : ^ 

** That the»exemption of incmiuk between 750dnd 600 Bupika 
reduces the total number of persons assessed, 480,000, by niUy 
one-half, and releases 240,000 tax-payers ; 

** That the ordinaiy expenditure for the coming year idiows a 
decrease of one million or expenditure as compared with the cur- 
rent year j 

That, subject to certain conditions, an increased financial 
control has b^n entrusted to the several local Governments in 
res^t of jails, registration, police, education, spads, other than 
miutary, and civil buildings ; 

That the grants by the general Treasuiy for these services 
have been reduced by £331,038, and that a fixed limit is imposed 
on the imperial expenditure on these departments ; 

That for these provincial services throiuhout India, al- 
lotments have been made of 4f millions distributed among the 
various local Governments ; 

That apart from the allotments made to the local Govern- 
ments, under these provincial services for roads and baildings, 
the ordinary Public Works grant in India has been brou^t 
down to 2^ millions ; 

“ That 3J millions have been raised by loan in England since 
my last statement was made, while on a little above one million 
has been expended on public works extraordinary ; 

That dj millions are proposed to be spent on ]?ublic Works 
extraordinary during tho coming year 1871-72, 2^- millions being 
provided for by loan in England ; 

“ That owing to tho improvements in the account of the income 
and ordinary expenditure of Government, and the temporary 
diminution of expenditure on Publio Works extraordinary, and 
on construction of the guaranteed railways, tho cash balances in 
India are very high, and that no loan is proposed in this 
country ; 

‘‘ That during the curi’ent year various measures relating to 
finances have been carried out, such as the coinage of ten rupee 
and five riipoo gold pieces ; the legalization of a five rupee note 
iu tho paper currency ; the introduction of district savings’ 
banka in the interior of the country.” 

Sir Rricbard concluded an unusually elaborate address with 
some remarks upon the financial policy of tho Government, 
upon the distinction preserved between various classes of expen- 
diture, and upon the retrenchments mode in the civil and mili- 
tary branches of expenditure. 


PUBLIO WORKS— 1870-71. 


PROVIDED FOR BY LOANS. 

Balance brought forward 

Loams Raised. 

England — 

Proceeds of 4 per cent. Stock. £2,010,606 

India Loan from tho Maharajah Holl^ 
for a State Railway 260,000 


£2,321,132 


Doduct-i 

Debt! 

if 

^d iu India 

2,260,606 

... 610,000 


Extra 

fiom& 

I 

DINA BY RbCEIPTS — 

ij Municipality 

14,800 

1,760,606 

Madjhs East Coast Canals 

1,000 


Oo/^»camund. Municipal! ty 

300 

16,100 




eAraordinart Expenditure— 


£^087,888 


irrigation Works, India £808»000 

England... 1,300 

£809,800 

State Railways, India £300,000 

England 73,000 


Loans — 

To Oalontia Port Tmst 

Simla Mnnioipality 

Umritsur Municipality 

Bombay Port Fund 

Oawnpore Municipality 

Nagpore Municipality 

Madras Mnnioipklity 

East Coast Canals, Madras 

Ootacamund Municipality 


373,500 


£28,000 

6,000 

22,600 

170,100 

20,000 

6,000 

68,600 

2,600 

900 


1,182,800 


Probable Balance to be carried to Aooountfor 1871<72. 


813, ao 
3 , 881 ^ 
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I^La&d Betanue 

n.— ‘Mbiitea and Contributiona from 
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17.-**ExoiBe on Spirita and Drags 

V ,~*AsB0BS6d Taxes 

VI.-»OaBtotts 

VIL--Salt 

TIII.-^-Opiu]tt 

DC*— Stamps 

2u”’**'2dint * • ■ ••• 

XL— Post Office 

Xn.— Telegraph 

XIIL — Law and Justice 

Police 

XIV. — Marine 

Education 

XV. — Interest 

XVI. — Miscellaneous 


Army 

Public Works — Ordinary 
Public Works — Irrigation 
Bailways 


N. 


States 


£ 

21,066,929 

760,126 

471,690 

2,255,197 

1,110,224 

2,429,185 

5,888,707 

7,951,657 

2,373,844 

157.214 

711.698 
267,134 
828,515 
287,549 
329,953 

74,873 

375.698 
1,526,769 


Budget 

BatimSte, 

1870-71 


— jr 

2t), 560, 892 
737,073 
588,780 

2.285.000 

2.180.000 
2,416,500 
6,177,370 
6,922,281 
2,441,508 

139,970 

750,590 

193,006 

793,292 

251,966 

265,615 

78,574 

365,321 

737,8741 


Total 


48,860,762 

1,082,606 

169,155, 

534,979 

253,580 


47,886,662 

736,225 

117,870 

462,740 

277,088 


60,901,08ll 49, 479, .5851 


Begnlsr 

Eetunate, 

1970.71. 


2" 

20,653,400 

739,300 

459,500 

2,357,600 

2.075.000 

2.558.000 
6,104,500 
7,996,800 
2,488,900 

32,300 

895.100 
226,200 
755,400 
252,900 

272.100 
62,200 

354,700 

1,027,100 


Inorease* 


49,311,000 

903,000 

117.600 

473.600 
243,700 


92,508 

2,227 

72,600 

141,500 

1,074,519 

47,392 

144,510 

33,144 

934 

6,485 

289,226 


Decrease. 


Budget 

Baiiaate, 

1871.72. 


£ 

129,260 

105,000 

72.870 

107,670 

‘37,892 


16,374 

10,621 


£ 

20,709,700 

730,100 

578,400 

2.351.100 
600,000 

^556,800 

6,190,000 

8,038,500 

2.542.100 
40,600 

865.600 

245.600 

466.600 

237,900 

.339,900 

926,300 


1,905,045 

166,775 

'ib, 860 


51,048.900| 2,082,680| 


479,707 
“ 270 
83,388 


47,416,200 

819,000 

109,900 

496,300 

257,500 


oompioed 
with 
Begi^. 


+56,300 
—9,200 
+113,900 
«r^6j500 
-1,475,000 
— 1,200 
+85,500 
+41,700 
+53,200 
+8,300 
—29.500 
+19,400 
—288,800 
—252,900 
— 34,2oO 
—62,200 
—14,800 
-98,800 


—1,894,800 
—■84,000 
—7,700 
+22,700 
+13,800 


5ld,365j§49,098,9O0|— 1 ,960,000 




Expenditure. 


1. — Interest on Funded and Unfunded debt 

2. — Interest on Service Funds and other Ac-| 

counts 

3. — Refunds and Drawbacks 

4. — Land Revenue 

6.— fForest 

6. — Excise on Spirits^and Dnigs 

7. — ^Assessed Taxes 

8. — Customs ... 

9. — Salt 

10. — Opium .. .. 

11. — Stamps and Stationery 

12. — Mint 

13. — Post Office ... 

14. — Telegraph .. 

15. — Administration 

16. — Minor Departments 

17. — Law and justice 

Police 

18. — Marine 

Education 

19. — Ecclesiastical 

20. — Medical Services 

^ Printing 

21. — Political Agencies 

22. — ^Allowances and Assignments under Treaties] 

and Engagements 

23. — Superannuation, Retired azid Compassionate] 

Allowances 

24. — Miscellaneous 

25. — Allotments for Provincial Services* 


ActD4l., 
1869-70. I 


£ 

4,982,420} 

627,267 
465.094 
2,468,389 
313,477| 
286,628 
41,701 
181,4561 
391,485} 
1,820,683 
274,160 
101,1641 
688,483} 
663,4011 
1,389,875} 
234,680 
2,mt2,926 


£ 

6,300,538 

514,002 

400,000 

2,497,612 

437,540 

288,994 

69,100 

189,214 

499,019 

2,013,110 

246,440 

95,908 

729,583 

689,719 

1,400,601 

239,167 

3,009,432 

2,319,964 

784,100 

680,630 

169,79.'> 

603,634 

222,279 

313,675 


Begnlar 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 


Annjr 

Fubho Works Ordinary 

Bailways 

Quaraoteed Interest on Bailway Capital, I^ssNeu 
Traffic Beoeipts$ 



Fiiblio Works Extraordinary 

Total 

« 

Burphig Ezoludiog P. W. Eztraordinazy 

tChianlrteed Intereat 

Km ^^saffio Beoeipia 

QnarteAted. latereet, Less nettfraffic Bemdpte.. 


27,561,332 

16,329,739] 

6,034,666 

309,712 

1, 647,064^ 


-60)782,413 

2,599,614 


63,382,027 


118)668 


1,787,090 


27,651,511 
I6JM6,341 
3,08,4001 
“l,710 


£ 

5,295,800 

645.500 

338.600 
2,410.100 

386,0(X> 

273,300 

43,700 

18.5,0(K) 

416.600 
2,066,000 

243.900 
• 66,600 

776.500 
637.1(X) 

1,363,000 

218.900 
2,962,400 
2,269,500 

733,700 

606,200 

153.600 
605,200 

200.600 

328.000 

1.729.900 

1.458.900 
1,400,100 

200.000 


Increase. 


31,498 


27,712,600 

16,300,000 

3,940,600 

222,000 


1,8W,183 1,876,700 


49,31 A146 50,061,800 
3,062Sp0 1,146,800 


61,890| 

‘45,917 


l,d46| 

14,3251 


82,647 

414,908 

200,000 


Decrease. 


£ 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-72. 


4,738 


61.400 
87,612 
51,540 
16,694 

16.400 
4,214 

82,619 

1,640 

29,308 

5^619 

37,601 

20,267, 

47,032 

50,464 

60.400 
74,330 
16,196 

21,779 


£ 

6.372.000 

628,100 

336.000 
2,630,600 

461.100 

294.700 
43,400 

193,400 

462.700 

2.102.000 

266,600 

71,700 

766.100 

616.000 
1,437,200 

236,600 

2,427,100 

777,800 


57,190 


842,731 

554,659 


319,517 


164.900 
170,400 

299.900 
1,720,800 

1.426.700 

1.102.700 
4,799,300 


Budget 

compared 

with 

Kegular. 


781,742, 

'67,8001 

141,710 


1,716,907 


62,378,445 61,198,600 


4,176,008 

^628,944^ 


1.547,064 


ies,440 907,100 


4,406,35^ 

2,84a,17C 


4,407,400 
L 2,630,700 


1, 657, 18AiA76, 7001 


1,716,907 


981,262 

1,916,600 


2,896,752 


28,664,100 

16,984,0001 

2,366,000 

236,500 

1,866,900 


£ 

+76,200 

—17,400 
—2,600 
+ 120,600 
+66,100 
+21,400 
—300 
+8,400 
+46,200 
+37,900 
+11,600 
+6,100 
—20,400 
—21.600 
+74,200 
+16,700 
—636,300 
-2,269,600 
+44,100 
•-606,200 
+11,300 
—334,800 
—200,600 
—28,100 

^9,100 

—33,200 

—207,400 

+4,699,300 


3,626,000 


62,631^600 


+851,600 
, —316,000 
—1,676,600 
+13,600 

+19,800 


49,006,600 —1 ,046,300 


+2,479,200 


+1,432,900 


93,400 


4,638,600 

2,781,700 


1,866, 90(» 




















Bttknaied BeeMpU antd Paymmiii im Bngkutd mud India during ike ygimr IStMU 




Beodipita. 


1. Opening Balance <f 

8 . OrainaiT Income 

8 . Ne^ Ballway Traffic Re< 

oeipts 

4. Deposits repayable and 
Advances recovered, Ac. 
fi. Local Remittances 

6. Remittance Account . . . 

7. Abvssinian ^Expedition 
6. Bills of Exchange and| 

Speoie Remittances. 

9. Railway Cap.tal 

0, Borrowed 


Total. 


^[igland. 


£ 

2^892,483 

,209,700 


129,000 

134,800 

9,000,000 

6,832,000 

^010,600 


21,208,583 


India. 


TolaL 


£ 

13.940|451 
50,839, 200j 

2 , 530 , 700 ; 

13,83d,^o! 

701,000 

1,453,500, 

lOfiOO] 


4,060,100 


jPayments. 


16,832,98411* 
51,048, 900|12. 

2.530.70018. 

13,833,300 14. 

70i;oool 
1,587,50018. 
144,800 16. 
117. 

9,000,00018. 

6,832,0001 

6.070.700 19. 
120 . 
21 . 


I 

87,373,251 108,681,834' 


Ordinary expenditiire 
Ghiaranteed Interest on| 

Railwi^ Capital 

Extraordinary £!xpeudi« 

tnre 

Deposits repaid and Ad- 
vances recoverable, Ac. 

Local Remittances 

Remittance Account 
Abvssin ian expedition. 
Bills of Exchange andj 
Specie Remittances. 

Railway Capital 

Debt paid.... 

Closing Balance 


Total. 






£ 

8.30B^i00 

M^OiOOO 

61,800 


1,087,800 

800 


5,386,000 

S,010^%d| 


£ 

98,87Meo 

97,400 

1.096.000 

16,696,400 

631,000 

983,600 

19,906 

9.696.000 

1.467.600 

9.911.600 
16,019,061 


21,208,583 87,373,951 


Tcm 


B 

1,140^ 

0,596;![lil0'‘ 

6,862,600 

9A11,M(> 

18,099,334 


108,581,834 


Abstract 0 / the above showing how the TTa^s and Means of the year a/re estimated to he provided. 


drplns in ordfnaiy acconnt, including railway transactions 997,100 

ocal Hemittanoes 70,000 

temiltanoes 217,100 

byssinian Expedition sidvaxices recovered 131 ,600 

oiTowed. • a 3,169,200 


Totid £4,574,900 


Cash balance increased LI89|4QO^ 

Extraordinary expenditure 1,146,900 

Bills of Exchange 525,000 

Deposits repayable and advances recovered 1,698,100 

Railway Capital Expenditure in Excess of receipts 20,600 


EDWARD OAT, 

eputy Comptr. Genl. of Accounts. 


HUGH 8ANDEMAK, 

Offg. Comptroller General of Accounts. 


£4,574,900 

R. B. CHAPMAN, 

Oflg. Secy, to the Govt, of India 


Estimated Receipts and Pa/ymente in England omd India during the year 1871*72. 


Receipts. 


England. 


India. 


Total. 


Payments. 


England. 

India. 

Tkkidi 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8,124,800 

39,023,800 

47,148^^' 

4,600,(X)0 

389,600 

■KB 

4,683>6CK)' 

3,686,^)00 

1,194,700 

1,986,000 

6,000 

2,196,283 

18,327,900 

169,100 

279,900 

9,000,000 

1,834,700 

l|^,800 

16,191,261 

18,397,900 

169(100 

1,466,900 

9,000,000 

3,819|7U0 

1,811,800 

17,946,634 

18,4^98^1 

88,223,861 

ioi^,i»i 


1. 

2 . 

a 


5. 

6 . 
7. 
a 

9, 

10. 


opening Balance 

Ordinary Income......... 

Net l^way Traffic 

Receipts 

Depfisits re*payabl6 Aj 
advances recovered, Ac 
Loesd remittances . . . 
Remittance Account ... 
Abvssinian Expedition 

Bills ofExchan^ 

Riylway Capital 

Borrowed 


2,010,283' 

163,000, 


74,000 

6,000 

9,000,000 

4.672.000 

2.500.000 


£ 

16,012,051 

48,935,900 

2,781,700 

17,876,300 

134,6001 

1,411,300 

6,000 


1,067,000 


18,022,334 11. 
49,098,900 12. 

I 

2,781,700 la 

UA 

17,876,300^ 
134,600 15. 
1,485:300 la 
10,000 17. 
9,000,000 la 

4.672.000 19. 

3.567.000 20. 


Ordinary expenditure 
Quarau^d Interest on 
Railyay Capital 
Extroo 

Dept 

vai 

Local^em i ttanoes 
Rei^tance Account 
Exchange ... 

ay Capital 

i'jt paid 

iug Balance 


Total. 


18,424,283 88,223,851 


106,648,134]] 


Total. 




Ahsirad of the ahove showing how the Wayi anjt ifoans of the year are estimated to he provided. 


li 


iurplus ordinary aooount including Railway trausaotions £93,400 P 
laidi balsBce reduced .••..•..m....... ■•.•••• ..........m. 

lep^^ttanoes 4ia40Q| ^ 

llowssinian Expedition advances recoveted lO^Ov L 

isHway Capitid receipits in excess of aipetndit nre. 853, 

2,865,1^ 

\ratJ...a4,106.j 


OAT, 

Deputy Ooai|^. GeoL of Aooounti. 



. atrau. lASi^tMAN, 
Ooiltylijaeid. af AeoMnte. 


Extraordinary expenditure ..8,686^000 

Deposits repayable and advances recovered 461,699 

Local Eemittanoes..^ 37,600 

B. a 

<Me SKtyi toai Gtovt 
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PUBLIO WOBKB-llltBATIOR. 


' lllBZaATlON : £FFIfiCT0 IN tBM UPPFB D X>AB. 

Tiilb Upper Dooabwaaimeatbe paradise of HindoMtan. From 
the b>ot of the Himalayaa^ where Aldmr built hus summer 
pekoe and drew forth the pure mountain torrent like the Jewish 
mr giver, from the desert rooks down to Meerut, Surdhuna,Ko- 
taEm, Saghput, and Ohazeeabad, the nobles of the Moghul Court 
had their countrv seats, their shooting grounds, their mosque, 
basare. and walled towns. In this favoured region, with 
two noble rivers to drain the soil, and sweet water in every well 
rising to a reaseuable distance from the surface, the land brought 
forth her increase ; and,, an occasional irruption from the Siki^ 
eioepted, agriculture and prosperity were xuiinterrupted. This 
state of things, impaired b^ the weokn^ of the Mohammadan 
Gk)!veniment, was restored in some measure by the adventurers 
who s^tled there uudor the Mahrattos ; and it lone survived 
tile introduction of Euromau administration afber the victori- 
ous campaigns of Lake. Ere long however, the old canals of the 
Smperor were restored, and the, lands along the Jumna soon 
became water-logged by the west of water due to a vicious 
system of levels, and to the iutercoptioii of the transverse drain- 
age by which the ongineoring of n. -it are had l>een wont 
to carry off the surface water intx> the cliannel of the Jumna. 
A saline efflorescence appe ired upon the fields ; fever and en- 
larged spleens became epidemic. These startling hints, however 
were not taken. The canal paid, not only as an insurance against 
famine, to be reasonably employed by the State laud-lord when, 
the rains and springs of nature failed hut to bo sold actross the 
counter to au increasing population greedy of sudden gain. A 
second, and still larger canal was rie.xt opened at the head waters 
of the Ganges, so as to do for the easterii borders of the Dooab 
what. had already l>een done fur the west; and nptiiii'st adminis- 
trators and engineers drank each other's healths at lloorkee under 
the .cordial congratulation <»f tliat great material reformer, the 
Marquis of Dalhoiisie. 

How stands the matter now i 

“ The general excess of irrigation, and its e.xtraorclinary e.xcoss 
in the now rice lands, has resulte<l in raising the spring level, 
and continuing for a series of years, has gi’adually converted the 
formerly dry land between the Ganges and the Jumna, at plac^es 
of wide extent, into a moist tcria land, and now the trees urow 
there with the large trunks and wi<lo-s[)read foliage of a <.[amp 
forest C'juntiw. The water in the old wells is from to 40 feet 
in depth. The 'water holes which used to be <lry for many 
months in the year now always contain water ; low land, which 
used sometimes to bo swampy, has now much extended in areti, 
its swampy nature become pannanent and crojis of a marvellous 
height and thickness cover the land.’* 

The result of which is, that while there were about nine 
thousand deaths from mtilarious fever in 1866, 10 in 1 367, and 11 
in 1868, the death-roll from this cause alone showed over 
twenty-one thousand in the year under reivow. 

If any other proof were needed that this calamity hits been 
created by the iniudicious zeal of British otficials, it is to Iw 
found in the fact that the mortality in tho two months of Octo- 
ber and November, when the strong sun of that region is drying 
up the waste surface- water, was »>ver twelve thousaiiA while in 
■ tho two dry raoutlu of February and Mardi it was Aly throe 
thousand. These figures include all kinds of deatft, for the 
monthly returns are unclassified ; but if tho stoam% moatlij^ 
showed four times as many deaths, f.oni all cwisos as 
wore shown by the dry months, wo may lie sure Ifie 

proportion would not be less for fever ill one. Takiir^widpod 
thU aspect ofths figures as presoiitod for tho entire yoiM|t will 
be found that in tho two districts of Siihaninp iro and qL/.uf- 
furniiggur, whore this extravagant saturation Has been pernK<ted 
out of an aggregate mortiility of' thirty-five thnusand, no 
than twenty thousand were from tliis ojie cause ! In otl&r 
words, upwards of sixjy por cent, of tho deaths wore due piT 
snmably to causes not o ity controllable, but actually created h, 
the ali^rity of tho administration to meet tho covetous 
ness of tho people. In Dr. Planck’s words— “ deaths frouj 
fever in theso districts show a dot^rnri.ned tendonc; 
to increase os years of differing climate succeed eac' 
other.” From which we cannot but infer that, as we have, 
shown above, “ some spocial cause must bo at work,” and h*e' be- 
lieves "that no romeiijs against this prevalouco Will bo of per- 
myiont benefit, oxcopb a lessened amount of 'irrigation and a 
better preparabioa of tho sites of centres of population as places 
of residence for thu pu )ple.*’ We are happy to observe that 
these views have bean oordially adopted by tha Government. 
In a few straight fjrward sentences, wholesomely free from the 
matuierism and vagueness of official verbiage. Mr. Elliot observes 
injuiry is now on foot into the relations of irrigation 
drainage, and the ainitaiT dOndition of the country. Dr. 
Pfeuok is requested to aid in tne investigation, and " fortW re- 
marks will be delayed until the results are received.*’ 

Let ttf hop^ that tho deliligratioBS of the committee^ to .whom 


this task has been entrusted, will be thonmglL aini 

pioduotive of action. Then will a greet reproach he takeh^ away 
mm the administration of British India, and a new era 
menoe from the measures inaugurated comuh Flanoo. 

. It ie when we turn to the head of fever that the most startiing 
proof is found of tho need for a thorough and earnest action on 
the part of the local Qovemment. In 1869 tiiere were alMiit five 
hundred and thirty thousand registered deaths out of a popula> 
tion of under thiriy millions, being aboi^t seventeen per thou- 
sand against ten recorded in the prevjpiis years. Out of this 
great increase the largest advance was no doubt due to cholera 
and small-pox ; but then theso disorders, as wo have seen, pre- 
sent certain compensations, the one in its intermittent habits, 
the other in its known amenability to prophylactic measures. 
But fever, the number of whose victims rose in the proportion of 
24 to 17, seems to he steadily increasing its ravages, and to be 
allowed to do so without any clear peroeptiou of how they are to 
l>e checked. And, wore it not for the met that its local distri- 
bution shows how much it is due to controllable causes, wo 
hardly know what more awful pros^^eot could l>e in store for a 
country than to find such a disorder settling down to permanent 
and progressive occupation of its soil. Hetting aside Biindlekund 
as a Ood-forgotton laud, where a mephitic virus is breathed out 
of the lungs of mother earth over which man can only win tardy 
and uncertain conquests by tho spread of tree and crop cultiva- 
tion, wo find in Saharun|K>re and Mozuffurniiggur ahme ample 
food for the most serious rofiectiou. — Flower. 


RANIT.VTION OF THE UPI'KIl DOOAS. 

It may ho remomhored that in noticing Dr. Planck’s reiiort 
a few weeks ag >, wj drow attention to the rapid dejM^piilation 
that was going on in the districts of SahBnini>oro and M(X)- 
zuffurnuggup, and expressed a hope that some remedial measures 
might result from the proceedings of tho mixed Committee then 
sitting, or just risen, at Meerut. 

The" papers c(>imcet(!<l with the suhiect are now before us, and 
they fully justify our c )mplaiuts and, to some o.xteiit at least, 
our ho|ieH. It is clear, on the one liaiid, that the evil had not 
boon exaggerated. The mortality from malaria, which formerly 
increased at a slow rate, has continued for tho lost two years to 
advance in geomobrical progression. The corjiinittoo have recoril- 
0(1 their o]»iniou that " the prostration of tho labouring classos 
from repeated attacks of fever has • * enervated and weak- 

ened thorn to a degree which in frequent instances has interfered 
with the t iiioly sowuig of the winter-crops and tho roapuig of 
the autumn harvest.” 'Phat th's now and artificial endemic nas 
been created by causes duo to the act on of the British Govern- 
ment, the Committee were right not to positively assert, for 
reasons which we shall presently' see ; hut tho tenor of their 
proceedings, and of the able and earnest note appended to tho 
roiKirt by (’idonel NV. Greathed, is enough to sanction tlie assump- 
tion that tins is in fact the case. 

Tho^oniiiiittoo have do:io all that was entrusted them to do. 
They were instructed in a luemoranduiu by tho Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, und3r date the lOth Oetobor lust, t'» discuss the subject, 
with a view of ascertaining ” wha'/ stops are feasible for maturing 
a general dra iiago sohemo to beuefib i>oth districts and so far 
from stopping short of their instructions they actually went 
beyond tho lott or, however, th^y may have co iforiuod to the 
spirit of the memo.Muduin, for it is remarkable that the Go- 
vernment of the North -Western Provinces only (hropped the 
faintest hint that irrigation in ght, by any po-is b.lity, bavoasliara 
in tho evils to bo i rnilre 1 into, whirjas the p’onoj lings of the*. 
Conference and th i 0 I’.ef E igui i ‘.r's note c iinhinu in giving to 
this cause a m nob coabb p-omiiieiice. 

The formal'’ d uum rit com ne xon in tlies i wo'^ds : — " Colonel 
Greathed re preionts that it is proposed by th j Irrigation De- 
partment to ap^) 0 .iit offic-Ti to eximiiio tho amount of 
irrigation in over- irrigate I vdlages, and to reduce it to an ex- 
tent which shall prevent any wat.n-logging both on tho eastern 
Jumna and Ganges canals.” Lower down again wo find the Cliief 
Engineer informjig tho Committee," that it is under discussion 
ill the Irrigation Doiiartmont to stop or check irrigation when 
the water in wjI s ii w.thin tin o" tvvjlvo feet from the surface 
in any jieriod c' th^j year ;’* on which tlio commit jj record "their 
opinion of tlu extrein j importaucj of this measure.** (para. 4.) 
Append3d to thosj procjjdiiigs, as wj have said, is a Minuto 
by Colonel Qreath ju in wliich ^hesubjicb is dealt with in detail. 
Hero, after laying out the w >rk for dra nage operations, it is addod 
' l>aro. 8) — "It wid he necessary in the first iustanco to 
amino all villagas suspected of b.3ing water.logged or over- 
' [gated, * * to measure their irrigation, and to reduce it 

I pessary within reasonable compass.*’ 

lipt of these piipera the lo;al Government acted with 
promptitude that has characterised aU its more recent 
gs. By a Resolution, dated 23rd November, His Honor 
enant Governor recorded " his concurreiico in the pro- 
kde by the Chief Engineer for carr^ng^ out the objects 
ated by the Conference, and (ksirod that imxaeaiats 
;ht be given to them.^’ 
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Nor has the Oovorament of In^a been backward. Wherever 
ihe evils shewn can be fairly traced to the action of the Ini-, 
gation Department, that department will be charged with the 
expense of redress. In other coses the remedies mil bo applied 
firom local funds to be aided by loans, and perhaps by grants, 
from the Imperial Budget. All this is venr satisfactory— by far 
the most cheering feature being the conuour and ecumestness 
displayed by Colonel Oreathed, the Chief ofthe Irri^tion Depart- 
ment. Had that depa^mout shewn any jealous desire to exoner- 
ate itself, and to make use of technical iargon in order to 
confuse the issues of faci^, there is no doubt that serious obstruo- 
* tiona might have been raised, which would have deferred the 
necessary measures for an indefinite time; and time ui such a 
case is not merely money, but human happiness, and health, and 
life* From the revelations made by Dr. Cutclifie, and later by 
Dr. Planck, it is quite evident that the saturation of the Upper 
Dooat) has been rapidly bringing that once-favoured region into 
the condition of a tiyrat\ where, os at the foot of the Nepal and 
Bhooton Hills, a fow half-i>oi8oued wretches scrapie a precarious 
Bubsistenoe out of the sites of extinct cities, and defend it with 
difficulty against the wild beasts who share with them the occupa- 
tion of the mins. 

That this saturation is caused by the Oovornuiont canals is 
clear from two considerations. It cnmiot he aitrihuled to any 
other krmvn cavse^ and it extends with the extent of irri.gatio7u 
The way in which this has come about is three-fohl. The canals 
when out of soil, form a bank which intercepts the natural out- 
fall of the country. Tliey likewise, whatever bo their level, 
silt up and damage the drainage channels, while by percolation 
they raise the water-table of the surrounding lauds and fill 
the wells with water charged with organic and mineral impurities. 
And, lastly, from vices in the system of distribution, they fur- 
nish inducements to the cultivators to waste the water and 
** slop ” it about the lower levels, while the uplands continue in- 
sufficiently watered, or jiorhaps entirely dry. • 

In the two former classes of evil, long and careful engineering 
operations will be nee<lod before we can congrjitulato the public 
of those pfii*tH u|x)n the attainment of a jHirfcct cui*e ; in the 
meantime, the pai>er8 l)eforo us show that the work is beginning 
in the nght way. but for the last no suggestion is yet known 
to have been unule. To (Joloncl Strachey and his gifted brother 
— the consistent an<l reasonable promoters of all sound material 
reform — wo must now look to prevent the grtiat blessing of 
irrigation from Ixiing turned into a curse. Let the jiressure 
which it desires and expects be put upon the local Govoriimtmt, 
and its contluct up to the i>rosent point affords hoi>oful omens 
that some strenuous effort will bo made. The object should lie 
to introduce such a methcxl of supply as shall make it the direct 
interest of the agriculturists to take as little water as may 
consist with true mrrning, instea*! of, as now, rivalling (jach otlier 
in cornipting the lower canal officials, that ciich may get more 
than his neighbour. Until this is done, it is obvi<His to any cue 
who will attentively study the medical rej-Kirts, that our brothers* 
blood will continue to cry against us out of the ground. — Pioneer. 

PUBLIC WORKS-RAILWAYS- 


♦ OPENING OP THE OOMRAWATTEE SECONIl STATE RAILWAY. 

“Fair Oomrawattee,*' deckcwlin her holiday attire and with 
her flowing piiowy-white cotton locks waving in the breeze, was 
a sight wvill worth tho witnessing on Thursday last, the KJth 
ultimo. On that auspicious day the fair city was w-edded hv 
bomls of iron to our w’cstorn capital, or in other words, tho branch 
line of railway which connects tlie cotton capital of tho Berars 
with tho main line of the O. I. P. R., lm.s been successfully, 
opened. This largo and iinixirtant cotton mart hwl long felt tho 
want of proi)er communication. It is owing chiefly to the un- 
tiring energy of Mr. Carnac, Cotton Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berars, ably backed up by the zeal of Colonel 
Nembhard, tho (.Commissioner of East Berur, that this desidera- 
tum has now Imjcii supplied. At 11 o’clock on the Ifltli, a large 
numl^r of European and Native gentlemen assembled in a field 
adjacent to the Mofussil Press and Ginning Co.'s factories, 
which is the site fixed for tho railway terminus. Th(5 Oomra- 
wattee police force, under their Superintendent, here formed a 
guard of lionor. \^eii the key w^as placed in its projier posi- 
tion by the Superintending Engineer, Hyderabad P. W. D., he 
doliveiwl a beautifidly got-up hammer to the Commissioner 
of East Berar, Colonel Nembhard, who, with two smart strokes, 
drove the key home, and the deed was done. The train thei 
passed on to the station-site, and the Commissioner declared 
fine open. Three hearty cheers were then given for the Hvn 
and the successful accomplishment of the affair. The poV 
guard at the same time oiderod arms and saluted the pasi/Ag 
train. Almost all the European gentlemen present, and ivMtLV 
of the Natives, were then invited to enter the train, whicli, y^th 
its heavy freight, traversed the whole line to Budnaim ium 
and bacK speedily and . safely. A number of fog signals j 
were laid on the lin6 exploded, on tho train 8tarting,|tirith 
delightful regularity. 


That part ofthe oeremonial havii^f.baensucooBitflaU^ otmcLoAr 
ed, apwarda of fifty gentlemen repaired to the sadder etation 
Cuidier^, where a splendid luncheon was laid out fior thnn. 
Ample justice was done by one and all to the good things sup- 
plied without stint Many ladies from Oonurawattee mi iw 
out-stations graced the table with their presence. 
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PROrOSALS RELATIVE TO THE LOCATION OF THE OARWAR 
RAILWAY. 

Ewtraet from a Utter from Major IB. 8. WUUcms^ i2.A, 
Deputy Secretary to the Ooverrmewt of India P. W. Dept, to 
the Secretary to the Qovertment of Bomhwy P. W. Dept, Majh 
way Branch, dated \lih Jam.ua/iry 1870. * 

Referring to my telegram* of the Srd instant, and to 
your letter No. 2173, da^ the I8th November 1869, and 
Secretary of State’s dos^tch to the (3k>vemment of Bombay, 
No. 47, ofthe 4tb idem, 1 am directed to state that, under the 
present circumstances of tho cose, the Government of India 
considers it bast that the Government of Bombay should at onee 
order the commencement of the surveys it thinks neoossai^ to 
complete the information which is required to admit of a final 
conclusion being come to on the location of the line of railway 
from Oan^'ar towards Hoobloe. 

* # * * * •)!> 

I am to add that the Government of India has very little 
doubt that this line should be on a narrow gauge, and the survey 
should therefore contemplate such a line, and be suited to the 
narrower formation, which would in that cose be sufficient, and 
the sharper curves which with the use of bogie trucks may be 
adopted. The Government of India would farther be disposed 
to regard a mling gradient of 1 in 40 as quite sufficiently good 
for locomotive power, and the question of adopting steep in- 
clines with fixed engines at the (ihats should be carofUlly 
considered as suggested by Colonel Trovor. A very large 
traffig can certainly be worked in this way without difficulty. 
It is supposed that tho hea\"y traffic will chiefly be down the 
incline, so that the objection to their being somewhat steep is 
much lessened. 

The (iovornmont of India considers, on the information now 
before it, that the system of railways in the southern portions 
of the Deccan, extending even to Bangalore, should all be on a 
narrow gauge ; and having in view the eventual development of 
such a system of lines, it seems desirable to locate the Ghat 
section in the way likely to bo most suitable and convenient for 
the whole system rather than for any mere communication to 
Hoobloe, or any other specific locality. The engineers should 
therefore generally consider, in connexion with the present 
enquiry, what might probably be the direction of such fines in 
tho vicinity of the junction at Hooblee or elsewhere. 

It should 1)0 bomo in mind that the first essential in the 
preparation of this project is that it shall be shown to be 
financially successful. If the goods likely to be carried at the 
rates that could properly be charged are not likely to cover the 
necessary outlay and interest on capital in a reasonable time, the 
Goveriimen t of India could not assent to tho prosecution of the 
work at present. There can be little . doubt that a far better 
prospect financial success will be obtained by a nan'ow gauge 
line than k broad one in this case. Under any circumstances, 
however, works both on the Ghat and on the lines in the ‘ 
Deccan 1 Ading to it will be heavy, and the cost of a narrow gauge 
line will ffrobably bo much less than that of a broad gauge, pro- 
vided tn system of a narrow gauge line is extended, as the 
Governjnent of India has no doubt it should be, into the cotton- 
prodijMig districts, for which Ca^-war is to be the outlet, the 
n of break of gauge will not in practice arise as regard the 
d traffic to be dealt with. ’ 

the whole, the Government of India is disposed to as* 
to the views indicated in paras. 17 and 35 of Colonel Tre- 
roport on the subject of the line best calculated to serve 
le interests of the cotton trade, and on the question of hauling 
ihe traffic over the Caiiara Ghats by means of fixed engines; and to 
’egard with favour M ajor Goodfellow’s proposal for carrying the line 
)y the south, instead of the north bank of the Gungavei^ River, 
t'he requirements of the Hooblee and Dharwar being met by a 
transverse line of railway to the north, which might be eventuied- 
ly extended to Belgaum, Kolapoor and Sattara, so as to join the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway at some suitable ^int east of 
Poona. The line from Bunkapoor towards GuduJk might be 
made to serve for a junction with Bellary, and a line to the south 
from Bunkapoor could connect the Carwar line with Mysore* 
Colonel Trevor’s conclusions in para. 41 of his report that 
the line from Sholapore to Bunkapoor would be a more remune- 
rative undertaking for Government, and more advantage to the 
^neral public, but would not be as beneficial to the cotton 
interest as a railway from the cotton districts to Carwar, 

* Arrange at once for complettcni of survey fbr railwayfirom Oaiwar to Hooblee 
or other suitable place to be oarrleC out under JBombey Oovenuneiit. Worki 
to be suited to a narrow gauge. This arranged In oommunioatUm with GKwerxier 
of Bombay.** o 
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Hito not seem to be based on a eufficicuaUy large view of 
the qu^oQ. No doubt if the ooiy question were a 
single line to join Hooblee or^ fiunkapoor, with the sea 
on one iude» and the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway at 
Sholapoor on the other, the oonolusion of Oolonel Trevor that 
the laiter is preferable in view of the general oonvenienoe of the 
ooxnnmnity, irre£q>eotive of the ootton trade, may be sustained. 
But it do^ not seem right to the Government of India to deal 
with the question in this partial manner, and the future exten- 
sion of lines in connexion with the approach to the harbour of 
Carwar is an essential consideration. 

Having overcome the expected difhculties of the Ghat, 
it is manifest that a new highway for the export by sea of all 
prince froni the centre of the Indian Peninsula is given, and 
it is in this light that the new line of railway should be chiefly 
viewed, and not as a more local convenience. 

In Gonolnsion, I am directed to communicate for infor- 
mation copy of a memorandum, in which are embodied the 
general views of the Government of India on the subject of the 
oharactor of the new lines of railway to l)o carried out by the 
State. 

Ffont Ool. K, Kennedy, SecroUtry to the Govevnment 

of Bomh^, Railway Department, to the Officiatiny ideoretary 
to the (government of India, P. W, Dept., dated ^tli 
December 18*70. 


Accepting Mr. Shaw’s quantities on the two Ohata^ bvft 
adopting higher rates in some instances than those given by 
the respeotive cost will be as follows 
ArtyZa. 

b76, 008 0. yds. Barth-work, Bi as. 

9 M. 48 chains Ballast, Bs. 7,000 

®^dgeB, Oalverts 

16,119 Cubic yards Eock-outting, Bs. 2.UMX 

2.046 L. yds. retaining walls, Es. 60 i,ua,jiuu 

9 Miles 48obains permanont way, Bs. 2OM0 IB2.000 

88 L. yds. tunnel, Bs. 274 2^112 


Bs. 

6,64,194 

87,200^ 

2.06.299 
44,327 

1.02.300 


With reference to your No. 100, of the 17th January last, I am 
directed to submit, for the information of the (roveniment of 
India, the result of last season’s work on the location of the 
Carwar railway, and of the conclusions which have been arrived 
at therefrom by this Goveniment. The operations of the sur- 
vey parties were principally confined to the Gndea\'oiir to obtain 
a better line than Mr. Buchanan’s by the Arbyle Gliat route, 
and to obtain a new line by the Wuddy Ghat, as .suggested in 
para. 7 of letter from the Government of India under reply. 

Mr. Shaw also examined the Kyga Ghat, and country 
below the Barbully ; but finding the" country above and be- 
low the former would re(piire heavier works than by the Arhylo 
route, that in the latter there would be a very difficult ascent to 
make, and that in both cases the line would run into (Carwar 
in a most^incofiveuiont manner, did not consider it worth whdo 
to prosecute the surveys of these passes. In this conclusion 
this Government concur. 

On the Arbyje line the trace below tlie Ghat has been 
mUfrh improved. The principal point to ascertain, however, w.as 
the respective merits of the Arbyle and Wud<ly Ghats, and the 
following data have been obtained, from wffiich a comj)arisoii can 
be made ; — 


19,08.428 

Add 10 per cent, coutmgonoios. 1,20,042 

13,90.470 

WuddAj, 

Bs. 

1,029,866 0. yds. oarth-work, at 91 as 6,93.840 

10 M. 64 Ohs. Ballast, at Hs. 7,000 74,726 

Bridges, Culverts 4,18»100 

Laterite, 24,248, at Rs. 1 24,248 

2, 64^1 L. yds. retaining walls, at Rs. M 1,32JXX> 

10 M. 64 chains permoiient way, at Rs. 20,0002,18,600 
Guugawully, 10 spans of 90 feet, at Rs 400 
a running foot 3,60,000 


Add\Q per cent. 


Total 18,16,413 

contiugoncioB 1,81,641 

19,98,064 

18,20,470 


the 


Total length is 
Rise of 
Average grade 

Gradients . . 


Arbyle Ghat. 

-M. 

ChH 

9 

48 

. 1,291 feat 

1 iu 39 

Chs. 

L. 

1 in 30 173 

36 

1 in 31 ... 

•t. 

1 in 32 ... 


1 in 33 110 • 

*6 

1 in 35 254 

20 

1 in 38 ... 

• .. 

1 in 39 ... 



1 in 40 42 

35 

1 in 60 17 

10 

1-in 60 2 

0 ' 

. 1 in 70 109 

26 

1 in 104 ... 


Level 46 

27 

1 in 431-2a 



Wiuia3% 

M. CLs 
10 54 

1,432 feet. 
1 in. ,39 
Chs. L. 


The respective length of grades, therefore, of 1 
under, aro on Aibyle 680 chains, Wuddy 707 chains. 

The largest continuous heavy groile of 1 in 35, and under, n 
on — 

Arbyle. 

222 PUb. 


Earth-work 
Ballast 

Betaining walls 
Permanent way 
Bridges and Culverts. 
Book 

Tunnelling 
Tiadnets 


Plrincipal Bridges at 10 feet 
anAover ore. 


In favour 


In favour of 


None 


gawuUy) 


''Five 

10 

feet. . 

. Ten 10 

One 

20 


.. Two 16 

' Two 

80 

11 

...Three 40 


• •• 

• 

.. One 30 


••• 


.. One 60 

.One 

s 

60 

If G* t 

.. One 60 

L- 

.• 478 


628 



Wuddy. 
402 Chs. 


semi. 


DifierencM) in favour of Arbyle 6,77,684 

Say, with extra length of fencing, sifle ditches, Ac., 7 lakhs. 

The principal )>oints that were urged in favour of 
Wuddy over the Arbyle were on folb)W8 ; — 

1 st.-— That it would probably prove moi*o healthy. 

— That an ea«it3r and clieaner line would be obtained. 

3rd. — I’kat it >\ould l>e nroferanle for the cotton trade to take 
the line to Guduk via Sirci and Buukai>oor, than via 
YcllaiM)or arnl Hooblee. 

With regard to the 1st jx)iut, Mr. Shaw reports that “ at 
the conclnsion of the Wuddy (4hat survey on the 12th Juno, out 
of a survey party of 7 Eurf)iK3an8 and 3 Natives, ft Europeans and 
2 Natives w^ere sick, and the coolies also suflbved sever^y,” 

Witli regard to the 2nd point, actual survey hag shown 
that an easier and cheaper lino is obtainable by the Arbyle lino, 
which also avoids an expensive crossing over the Gungawxilly 
river, and lias the cidv'antage of a tinule road in close proximity 
the whole way. 

With regard to the third ixiiut, the Government of India 
having dee^larcd the line to Carwar down the Ghat was to bo 
regardefl not as a local convenience, but ns an outlet to a new 
Heai>ort of the pnxluct of the centre of the Indian Peninsula 
and having also stated 1 1 lat lines are to branch off from it to 
north to Belgauin, Kolaiioor, &c., to the south to Bangalore 
and to the coast to Bellary, it is obviously desirable that a largi 
centre of trade, likely Hooblee, should be selected as the converg- 
ing w>int of these several lines instead of a small village like 
Bunkapoor. A line from Bunkapoor to Gmluk would run for 
half ite length through Native States, while a line froui Hooblee 
t(» that towfi would pass exclusively through British territory ; 
and it does not apj-icar that the former, as regards the cotton 
traflic, 'Would have any advantage over the latter. 

The above points having been taken into consideration, 
this Government have finally determined in favour of the Arbyle 
Ghat route, and Mr. Shaw has been directed to complete the 
survey from Carwar to Guduk, la^dug out the line between 
Yellapoor and Hooblee, with a view to a branch to Bunkapoor. 

The result of the changes on the Arbyle Ghat route may 
be summed up as follows : — 

1st. — The length of the railway has been increased from 
55 J to 61 J miles. 

2nd. — The ruling gradient on the Ghat is now 1 in 30 
instead of 1 in 17. * 

3rd.— The ruling gradient on the remainder of the lino has 
been lowered from 1 in 60 to 1 in 85. 

4th. — The curves hayo been sharpened from a minimnm 
radius of 12 to 4^ chains. 

6th.— The length of the tunnelling has been reduced from 
3,019 to 398 lineal yards. 

6th. — The average depth of earth-work fs now 9, instead of 
lOJ feet. 

7th.— The cost of carrying out the work is reduced by about 
10 per cent. 

mileage cost of a 3 feet 6 inch gauge railway, with 
of minimum radius of 4i chainB, as far as it can now be 
at, will probably be £10, (KM). It is probable that this 
may be still fUrther reduced by a reduction of the gauge 
1 9 inches, by reducing the curves to a minimum of 
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3 chains, and W the extenBione proposed over the easier oouii** 
try above the Ghats* 

In para. 25 of Colonel Trevor’s printed report, the net 
profits ore calculated at Bs. 6,000 per mile, without taking into 
account the indirect profits allude to in his panu 26. It is 
therefore considered that the financial proepects of .the line are 
sufiieieutly encouraging to render the active prosecution and 
completion of the survey both advisable and important. 

From Moqot E. C. 8. WKllmms, B,E.t Eepy. Secy, to the QovL of 

India, P. W, D^t., to the Secy, to the Ctovt, of Bowhay, P. VF. 

Dept, Mctihvay nranch, dated VAth Janua/ry 1871. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1686, 
dated the 5th Deceml)er last, suramarising the results of the last 
season’s surveys of the alternative routes for the railway from 
Carwar to the Deccan near Dharwar, and intimating that the 
Government of Bombay prefer the Arbyle Ghat route, and have 
issued instniotioiiH for the completion of the survey from Carwar 
to Guduk, the line between Yellapuor and Hooblee being laid out 
with a view to a branch at Bunkapoor. 

The previous reports submitted to tho Government of 
India leave little room for doubt that Hooblee with its 60,000 
inhabitants, probably the most ]X)piilouH town in the Deccan 
south of Poona, nml the centre of a largo and valuable tri^e, 
should be on any lino of milway constructed in this district. 
Dharwar with its 30, (KX) inhabitants also has strong, though 
secondary, claims. Bunkapoor is a large village, but a place of 
no trade. Tlio best New Orleans cotton is grown in its vicinity, 
but the growers find their market at Coompta and not at Buuka- 
poor, which, equally with Hooblee and Dharwar, is on the margin 
of tho cotton-field. Some extension into the heart of the cotton- 
field, i>erhapa to Guduk, may, therefore, bo proper, but the align- 
ment of an eastern extension should not be made without reference 
to a future connection with tho Madras Railway system. 

The north and south line of tho Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way will probably pass from Mysore through Bunkapoor, 
Hooblee, and Dharwar. Wherever, thou, the pjint of junction 
with tho Carwrtr line may be, Bunkapoor, as well as Hooblee, 
will, sfMuier or later, bo inchidod within tho railway system, and 
it is important that the least amount of line in the aggregate 
shall l»e constructed. In this view the minor proposal of the 
Bombay Government to dofloct towards Turrus tne line between 
Yollapoor anil Hoobloo com mends itself for a<loption as an ad- 
vantageous deviation from tho direct line via tho Arbylo Ghat, the 
general conclusion of the Bombay Government in favour of 
which is accepted by tho Governor- Gen oral in Council, in so far 
as tho information placed before the Governrnent of India allows 
of an inde]>endent judgment of the luorits of tho two lines. 

The question as to the method of working by a fixed in- 
cline and what Ghat is best suited for that, is not touched upon, 
but the iisi^eiit to tho top of the Wmldy is 141 feet higher than 
to tho summit of tho Aniyle Ghat. The former is upwaifls of 1 
mile longer, mid hjis H nule more of gradients under 1/40. The 
torminns inland, whether Bunkapoor or H<x)bleo, is, however, 
considerably higher thmi the summit of either Ghat, so that this 
concentration of ascent hy the Wmhly Ghat might, other things 
being equal, prove on iwlvontage. The Government of India 
"^ould wish to see the sections lost run by the Arbyle and Wuddy 
Ghats, tlio former via Yellapoor, tho latter via Sirci and Bunka- 
jxior, and I am directed to request that they may be forwarded. 

BENGAL FISHERIES. 


Wb understand Unit an important economical question has 
been I'iiised with regard to IndiHii fishenes. In a fluvial pro- 
vince like lower Bengal, is one of the most A'aluahle resources 
of the country. It is, in fact, almost the only animal food* 
which the rcligiims picjudices of the higher lanks, and the 
povei-ry of tlio lower classes, have left within the reach of the 
Hindoo. Beef and fowls he cannot touch ; mutton or goat fiesb 
is beyond the income of nine out of every ten families in the pro- 
vince. Yet a rice-eating people I'cqiiires in a snecial degree some 
condiiiieiit consisting of nniinul fond. From the days of Homer, 
tho vegetarian |>e)isaiitry of Suutlierii Europe have seasoned their 
fariiiaceou.s diet, with salt fi.sh. In Bengal, every rivulet, water- 
channel, tank, and mai'sh, is made to contribute its quota of I 
minnows or prawns, and a scannty of fish tells very severely/ 
upon the health and strength of the husbandmen in any district' 
in which it takes place. ^ 

Yet it seems indubitable that Bengal is now threatened witl 
pennatHMit l.sh faniino. No province seems so capable ofd^ 
lug niisiimuageuitMit and reckless slaiightor of the finny trir% 
consisting, as it diiC'i, of three great deltas, each of which spr^s 
Out an endless network of rivers, channels, marshes, and l^es. 
There is, in the first plai'C, the delta of the Brahmaputra, &ith 
its feeders from the Assam and the Cschar valleys, and Aeir 
innumerable bifiiivatiwi.s and lake-lika swamps. There 
jiulation is still 04>iii|.>ar»i lively s^iaise, and the supply of fijw un- 
limited. Prcmeediiig w-eitward to the OHiigetic delta, vX find 
the tanks atifl wateiH'Oiii'ses less fruitful, the linger fish e^aiist- 
ed, and the fisheitncn compelled to have recourse to a fiialler 


meeh net in order to earn a livelihood. We sneak at pre8< nt of 
thosie castes who fish, not from boats, hut on tne banks of rivers 
and tanks ; iti short, within their depth. lt| the western dis- 
tricts of Bengal, the change becomes mots and more marimd, 
and miserable minnows form the peasants* staple supply of 
fish. But it is ill the third delta, that of the Mahanadi, 
in which the evil attains its climax. The Mahans^ and its 
distributaries have recently been examined by a specify qualifi- 
ed officer, and the result leaves no doubt that Orissa is now 
practically being denuded of wholesome fish. The tanki^ 
Bwamfis, and minor channels, have lost all their lorm varietieB, 
and the fishermen now live by oatohiug tho sm^ fry of the 
large estuary fishes. These fishes come inland, to spawn, and 
no sooner arc the eggs hatched then the miserable little swarms 
are caught hy the all-devouring Uriya net. As the fish famine 
becomes more and more severe, the fishermen go on decreasing 
the size of the mesh of their nets, until at length nothing can 
escape them. In this way, millions of small fxy are massacred 
every month, each one of whioh, had it been allowed to find its 
way down into the estuary, would have grown into a fine 
fish, and returned in duo course, according to the laws of its 
nature, to the inland streams. 

Many of those facts have long been known to Indian naturalists. 
The question is, how to remeily tho evil ? The damage proceeds 
in some districts from causes within the control of Government. 
Irrigation weirs, unless furnished with adequate machinery, 
prevent the access of the fish ti» tho upper paits of the rivers ; 
and, as a matter of fact, in the next delta down the coast, that 
of the Godavery, many fine fisheries were thus destroye<i. This 
deficiency has now been remedied, and Surgeon Day’s inexpen- 
sive system of fish ladders has rendered irrigation absolutely 
iiinociioua to the fish. In Orissa the great weirs or auicuts are 
furtiishtd with flood-gates, which furnish a free passage for the 
finny tribes. Ga re ought to bo taken however that these pas- 
sa^^esare kept open, and not turned into vast traps, at ctich side 
•»f which the fislierinen lurk for their prey. But the only real 
retneilies for the wholesale destiaiction of fish are un- 
fortunately of a much less simple character. Three ditferent 
systems have been proposed. The first is that Goveinmeiit 
hlioiild re.sunie the fisheries, and either grant them or let them 
out to individual persons or coinmunities, whose self-interest 
would thus be enlisted in maintaining the value of their iinlivi. 
dual fisheries, and in preventing the wholesale extennihation of 
the fish. The fishing Castes arc perfectly alive to the damage 
which the destruction of the small fry causes ; and in the Mad- 
ras districts, where the fisheries have thus lieen let out, ench 
little coiniiinnity is most vigilant in preserving ^be value of'its 
fishery farm. Such a scheme however would involve an 
amount of Government interference which could not be cun- 
voniently ventured upon in Bengal, 
j The second remedy is the enforcing of close seasons. No 
doubt tho small fry of the larger fishes could bo protected in this 
way ; but this, too, would necessitate a groat deal of vexatious 
intermeddling with what the people have always been accus- 
tomed to consider as one of their rights. Nor would it be 
possible to effect much good by this moans, unless the close 
season was extended over a very large part of the year. To 
protect even a single fish, certainly the most valuable one — the 
hilsa — thV close soasoti would have to extend over an aggregate 
of iiino luHiths in the difiereiit presidencies. The hilsa breeds 
at differcft seasons in tho northern rivers and tho southern 
ones, am again at different soosons in the rivers of east- 
ern andy of westeni India. Putting together all the different 
monthsAin which tho small fry would require protection in 
the v^Ous provinces, an aggregato of nine has been oscer- 
taine^o i>e required. If effoi’ts wore also made to protect the 
oth^jl'ariet ies of valuable fish, the close season would be still 
fury ir extended. Nor have we at present a sufficient kiiow- 
le^'e of the habits of Indian fishes to be able safely tosiiy when 
close .reason should begin, and when it should end, iii eneh 
pal ate dij-triet. We only know that the close season wi»iild 
Hive to be fixed during different mouths in difiTeient paits of 
the country, imd the remedy would involve a very great liiird- 
hip ampng the fisher castes, who would thus be thrown out of 
folk during several months of each year. 

The third and most practicable scheme appears to consist in 
^lie regulation nf the size of the meshes of the nets. Wlierever 
fish is scarce, the mesh is decreased, so as to catch what was 
formerly allowed to escape. The fishermen of Orissn con plain 
that, as they have contracted the size of the mesh, the fisheries 
have become less productive, and their fortunes have de«;1ine«l. 
In truth, the (uie is a corollary of the other. As the lai'ge fif*h 
disap/iear. the fishermen try to eke out their liveliluHid by 
catciiing tne small fry, and, once the massacre of the small fry 
begins, the tnial extermination of the large varieties is only a 
question of time. The size of the mesh is most carefully regu- 
lated in England, and the small fry are protected hy severe 
penal restrictions. We propose on a subsequent morning to con- 
sider how far such a aystem could be safely applied in I«<dia. 
Meanwhile, the facts before us leav^ no doubt that both OHasa 
and Bengal are lieiiig drained of one of the most iinporuint of 
their natural resouroesi 
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PRICES OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.— m SO MANT SEERS 8^ lbs. PER RUPEE 


BENGAL. 

(BiM iJU JbodJ 


BvRBWAir Drnuov* 


OlXilA 


Dacca „ 

Patba „ 

Bbavqalvoke „ 
Boutbal Pbbgbb. 

PBBSXOBirCT „ 

Hajbbihtb „ 

Gbota Nagpobc , 

Cbittagoicg , 


BurdiiBa 

BBnoocnb 

Beerbboom 

Hoogbly 

HoiWnih.. 

iMidnapore 

BftUBore 

Poome 
Darmng 
Goalparah 
{Kamroop 
iLacklmpoTG. 
NowBong .. 
Seebsauf^r . . 
Dacca . . . . 
BaokeTHnnse 
iFarreedpore 
Mymensmi 
iSylhet . 
jCachar . 

I Patna 
jOya.. .. 
irhuTOpornm 
JSamn .. 
IBhababad 
iTirhoot 
'Bhauffalp re 
iMongnyr 
jPumeaJi 
Godda . . 
|Nya Doomkab 
iH^mehal 
iDeoghor 
Calcatta 
Nuddca 
iJcMSoro 
124 Pergunabs 
{RiijHhah3'o .. 
'Bograb 
,Dma])oro 
Maldab . . . . 

iMorahedabad 
iPubnn 
jRungi3oro 
Lohardugga 
ITazarcebagh 
Maunhhoom 
|SingbbooDi . , 
Chittagong .. 
|Bn1looah 
Tippcrab 


Nagpobb. 


.lURBULPQBB- 


Nbbbudda 


Fhutibibgubo. 


Mbbbut Division- 


Kumaon 
Robilxund , 


Aoba 


Jbansib 


Allauabad , 


Ebb A BBS 


Ajmbbb 


OUDH, 81st January. 
Wheat and Joaret the etapUe, 




r 


PUNJAB, Janhajit. 

(Whami and Joaree ike etajftm) 

mee. 

Wheat. 

Jaarea 


Seen. 

VRnpee 

DiLir DiTiaiON. 

Delhi •• wt. •• 

\ « 




•• 

tt 



f ® 

to 

27 

26 

•1 

It 


Knnial •• •• •• 

) 




•> 

ft 

Hxsbab. 

Hlssar 

\ 

17 



!• 

II 


Rohtnk 

f 

27 

24 

If 

•f 


Sirsa .. tt ft 





•• 

*• 

Amballa. 

Amballa 

') 


87 

20 


!• 


Lndlanah 

r 

22 



It 


Simla 

) 





It 

JUUUVDXVR. 

Jnllundhnr 

') 



20 




Hosbiarporo 

C 

28 

86 





Kaugra 

) 




• 8 


Ah BITS A B. 

Amritsar 

) 

10 

27 

22 

If 

08 


Byalkot 

r ^ 





Gurdasi>ore 





It 

,, 

Labobb. 

Lahore 

) 

m 



It 

tt 


Ferosepore . . . . 


26 

28 

It 

II 


Gujerahwalla .. .. 

) 




ft 


Gujbbat. 

Rawul Pindi . . . . ' 





It 

II 

II 

tt 

ti 

It 


•Thnlum 

Giijcrat 

Shahpore 

} " 

16 

22 

20 

II 

tt 

Mooltan. 

Mooltan ' 





ii 

tt 


Jbung 


16 

28 

II 

II 

i» 

•t 

It 


Montgomery 
Mozsiniuggur .. 

3 



•1 

tt 

Debra I. Kh^n. 

Deora L Khan 

1 61 

141 

23 

10 

*• 

tt 


Deera 0. Khan 

If 

tt 


Dunnoo 

) 




1* 

II 

II 

PXBHAWAB. 

Peshawar 

Kobat 

I ® 

134 

20| 

IS 

II 



Buzara 

i 


* ^ 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

^ Wheat anti Jotirte (hr afaple food.) 


.NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES 
(Wheat and Joaree the nfaple food,) 


Nagpore ... 
Bhundara . . 
Chanda 
[Wunlali 
Balaghat 
jjiibbulporo 
jSiaugor 
'Duraok .• 
iMundla 
Isoonoo .« 
iBaitool 
' Boshiingabad 
jChindwom 
iNursingporo 
jNimar 
Roeporo 
Be1u«i)oro 
Sumbulpopo 
Seroncha 


Sobra Dboon 
Sahariiupore 
MoozuSbrnngger 
Meerut .. ,, 

Boolundshubur 
Kumaon 
Gurhwal 
Bijnonr . . 
Moroflabad 
Budaoii. . . . 

Bareilly , , . 

Sbahjebiiupore . 
Torai Perguxiabs 
Muttra 
Agi-a 

Purruckabad 
Mynpoorie 
jEtawah . 

Efab 
Jaloun 
Jlumsie 
Lulliitporc 
Cawnpore 
Puttehporo . 
Ban<la 

Allahabad .. 
Humocrpore 
Jounpore 
Gtonickpore ... 
Bustee 
Azimgnrh 
Mlrsapore 

Benares 

Ohaseepore... 
AJmoro 


Upprb Gop avbbt . 

MADRAS. 

Bice and C h olum (Joaree) the etaplc f o od. 
Nobthbbn Hbction. iGanjam 

IVizagapatam 

jOoilaVery 

KiMtnn 

Nollore , , 

Cnddapab 

iBellary 

Kumoul 

Madras 

jNorth Aroot 
|SoutU Arcot 
Tanjore 
Tnchinopoly 
Madura 
jTlmiovolly . 
Qoimbatoro 
Neilgbemccs 

Salem 

South Ganara 
Malabar ... 


Rice 


15 


la 


Wheat 


j 

' 12 

I 


Joaree 


10 


16 


23 


23 


31 


Hice 


243 
204 
214 
904 
806 
382 
870 
302 
423 

235 
230 

236 

244 
347 
400 
867 
633 

333 

861 


Joaree 


146 
120 
102 
186 
183 
143 
164 
106 
122 
116 
117 
114 
143 
231 I 
166 
278 


I 

S. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

Rice , Bajre c, and jToaree afapUa^ 

Nc^hbbn Division. :Abmedabad ,• •• 

IKaim,. .. .. 

ISurat^ . . . . . 

|Tannab 

SovTBBBN Division- iPoonah .. .. 

lAhmodnuggur ,, 
iKuUadghoe .. .. 
Rutna^erry 
Belgaum 
Dbarwar 

Hattam 

Carwar 

Sindh jKurraohee .. .. 

Hyderabad . . . . 

Sukknr . . 


BURMAH. 
Rue, the atuple. 


Arakan . . . . 
llamroo , , 
lAandoway , . 
Nortbem Arakan 
Rangoon . . 
[Basseln .. .. 
Myanoung . . 
iPromo . . . . 
Touughoo .. 

I Amherst .. 

Tavoy 

MoTgui 

Shevegyeen 


Rice 


Rs. 4 
3i 
S4 

3* 

? 

3 

3 

4 


Joaree 


a 

s 


BapeesperMoimd of 82 lbs. 
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THE PUBLIC REVENUE AN® BXPENDiTURE. 

Bersnua and Expenditure of the Govemment of India for the first ntn« months of the year 1870-71, as oompared with tihe 

oorresponding period of 1869-70. 


^iTonueii And Receipt** 


Xiand Revenue 12.336, 4 <K)g 

Tributes, Ao^ from Nativoj 

States 

Forest 

Excise on Spirits nod Dnigsjl 

Asssessod Taxos 

Oustoms 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post Office 

Telegraph 

Law ond Justice 

Police 

Marino 

Education 

Interest 

Miacellanoous 


April to 
Nov. 1869. 


4511,440 

276,288 

,623,767 

688,177b 

1.666,646 

14,164,140 

6,986,126 

1 , 678,408 

128,881 

480,686 

180,897 

697,848 

201,162 

128,426 

69,160 

267,899 

696,342 


April to 
Nov. 1870. 


680,196 
247,164 
1,788,006 
1,404,103' 
1,840,684 
4,466,221 
6,980,762 
666,068 
27,079 


Total., 


Army Misoollaneons... 


31,444,034 
From 
April to 
603,295 


Public 

Works 

Ordinary. 


j 


MiaoollaueouB 
Receipts . . . 
Railway Ex- 
change, Gain 
State Rila. 
ways Traffioj 
Receipts . . 

Do. Extraordinary do| 
Capital Account ... 


Total Revenuos ...£ 


95,385 

296,246 

6,690 


177,023 

1,889,600 

191,703 

174.067 

49,252 

222,710 

436,232 


32,936,939 

Nov. only. 
650,405 


88,883 

92,785 

3,543 

2,876 


32,446,64033,674,430 


Tncroosc. 

Deoreoee. 

Expouditoro* 

April to1 
Deo. 1969. 

April to 
Dec. 1870. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 



£ 

£ 

£ 

a 41,830 


Interest on Funded and Un* 






funded Debt 

1,981,168 

2,108,987 

122,784 

78,766 

•*. 

Interest on Service Funds 

• . . 

29,069 

and other Accounts 

382,654 

349,441 

• 

109,239 

*.. 

Refirnds and Drawbacks . . 

267.697* 

266,129« 

..* 

b 766,926 

... 

Land Revenue 

1,688,230 

1,668,216 

• •• 

174,939 

... 

Forest 



206,986 

272,068 

68,072 

312,081 

... 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 

177,173 

226,670 

49,897 


4,873 

Assessod' Taxes 

28,364 

32,468 

4,104 

... 

1,007,860 

Customs ... 


186,336 

188,728 

2,803 

... 

96,262 

Salt 


291,424 

^8,772 

*.. 

132,434 

... 

Opium 


1,491,947 

1,706,309 

214,362 

46.126 

... 

Stamps ... 


76,670 

42,784 

... 

1,141,662 

... 

Mint 


64,820 

44,210 

... 

... 

9,469 

Post Office 


488,603 

478.174 

... 

46,632 

... 

Telegraph 


292,893 

230,770 

... 

... 

9,908 

Administration 

868,486 

844,683 

... 


86,189 

Minor Departments 

167,569 

148,441 

... 


160,110 

Law and Justice 

2,111,814 

2,176,600 

64,686 



Police 


1,789,673 

1,607,404 

... 



Marino. 


312,602 

270,939 

... 



Education . 


464,610 

437,099 

... 



Ecclesiastical 

119,396 

113,062 

... 



Medical Services 

335,082 

864,883 

18,901 



Stationery and Printing ... 

170,386 

166,168 

... 



Political Agencies 

284,362 

191,606 

... 



Allowances, 

Ac., under 

1 

1 

1 




Treaties & Engagemonts. 

949,122 1 

972,188 

23,016 



Miscellaneous 

484,357 i 

616,007 

131,660 



Superannuation, Ac., Al- 

494,075 1 





lowauces , 




623,988 

29,913 

*2,843,616 

1.361,710 


Total 

16,122,07216,308,372 

724,278 





From 

Novem- 






April to 

her only. 



62,890 

Army 


8,320,0367,811.341 

... 


6,602 


r Public Works 

1 

3,604,309 

2,218,624 

... 1 




Ba i 1 way B 




. . • 

203,460 


Guaranteed. 

44,141 

66,019 

10,878 



Works 

Railway Ex* 





3,147 

Ordinary. 

change. Loss. 
State Rail- 

213,223 

84,195 

... 




Lways 

2,785 

4,965 

2,180 

2,87^ 

V • * 

Do. Extraordinary — Trri- 






gation, Ao 

699,231 

416,496 





19107 

143 634 

124,427 

2,846,490 1 

1,617,709 

Total Expenditure. . .£ 

,, -- -- 

28,933,903! 

27,042,546 

861,763 2 


DeorsRse. 


88,218 

18,668 

16,016 


17,662 

82 i 886 

20,610 

15,429 

62,128 


9,118 

l^il69 

32,668 

27,411 

6,333 

141228 

92,867 


637,978 

617,694 

,386,686 

129,028 

182,735 


2,763,120 


a InoludeB Inigatiou rocelpto in the Public Works Department up to Novem- 
Tier oply. 

*(6) luolndes Income Tax I'ealieod in the Military and Public Works Departments 
up to November only. 


RefbndH in the Military and Public Works Department up to 

mVi«r nnlv. 


L vom^r only< 
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Statbmbnt showing the Amount of eiush kind of Currency Notes of the Bombay Circle in oirculation on the 

28th day of Februaiy 1871, 




- 

Denomination of Notes. 


w 

• 

Date. 

10 Bb. Value. 

20 Rb. Value. 

1 

50 Rb. Value. 



1 

100 Rb. Value. 

1 

600 Ks. Value. 

1,000 Bs. Valuo. 

Total Value. 

1870. 

16th December... 

27,82,760 

27,12,660 

16,02,600 

20;79,100 

66,77,700 

22,46,600 

2,69,69,000 

4,11,47,600 

Slot December... 

14,76,060 

20,22,000 

64, 09,300 

22,61,000 

2,71,76,000 

4,10,66,910 

1871. 

22nd February... 

26,88,090 

14,20,620 

20,77,100 

61,41,200 

19,21,006 

3,14,63,000 

4,47,06,960 

4^46,8^ 

28th February... 

26,37,490 

18.94,200 

21,30,360 

49,97,800 

19,17,000 

3,19,70,000 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Curuenuy Noteh in ‘Circulation of the lunount of (>oin and Bullion 
Reserve, and of the (Government Securities lield liy the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 



Silver received and coined in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bomday, 1870-71. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


Ji 
A 

September 
October .. 
Novombor 
December 


Bullion orC<»:Ti received Coined and Bullion or Coin received Coined and Bullion or Coin roceivodjCoined and 
during (bo month examined during the month ’examined during the month va- examined 

valued in KupocB. during the lued in Hiipeos, | during the 

month vain- - i 


valued in RnpeoH. 
Govt. I Merchant! 


i itnpcoH. during 

month V 

Merchants, od in Rnpo 


ipeoB. during the 

.. [month valu- 

Merchants. led in Kapoes- 


2,12,;i7:j 



Cash Balances in the Government Treasure in India, 1870-71 contrasted with previous Years. 


Ben^l 

British Burmah. 


JsomDay 

Central Provinces . 
Madras, 


The same month 1868-69 11, (X), 92, 380 


July. 

AuguA 

October. 

Novombor. 

Decojilbor. 

.Ian. 1871. 

1 

Rs. 

1,52,43,616 

1,23,40,473 

28,44,725 

2,39,09,426 

62,19,612 

1,17.81,232 

3,05,03,256 

63,53,106 

3,07,96,845 

1,36^1^15 

1,12,23117 

32,10,9ll 

2,14,98,0* 

63,76,641 

1,08,05,96* 

2,85,10,012M 

61,63,063^ 

2,75,09,862 

n.. 

1,47,65,373 
1,28,20,478 
41,59,849 
1,62,06,179 
36,65,320 
83,31,333 
1,83,78,618 
\ 66,31,696 

^ 2,43,76,467 

Uh 

1,83,69,723 
1,21,74,S'J2 
86,45,337 
1,96,74 077 
47,42,276 
92,46,874 
1,83,67,631 
66,62,447 
2,56,50,415 

! Rs. 

1,99,80,320 
1,38,42,356 
31,82.687 
' 2,34.78,368 
58,39,690 
1,11,23,699 
: 1,79,41,654 
61,03,700 
2,69,76,113 

Rs. 

2,84,18,697 

1.75.89.650 
21,54,998 

2,66,91,640 

65,27,100 

1,11,97,672 

2.36.81.651 
78,77,193 

2,86,61,842 

14,00,60,689 

12,29,02,765 

^0,73,16,338 

11,76,13,372 

1234,73,340 1 

15,27,03,438 

11/X),92,380 

9,63,10,342 1 

I ^,89,69,348 

7.16,22,402 j 

8,01,62,866 j 

87,68,610 

10,94,64.806 

10,02,49,204 

04, 14, 121 

8,14,11,662 

977,02,961 

11,83,90,970 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


CALCUTTA SHARE LIST. 


' Btooks- 


Banks 

yf//ra liwtiMt A. .. 
Ditto, now contributory A. . . 
Zhfio B* Sharon . . 
AgraSavingif Bank .. 
AhabobadBonkt LimlM « . . . 

BankqfBongal .. ?. 

Bank Caleutta, Zhaiicd, A . . 

mUi dUio B,. 

Bonk of Upper India . . 

Umlbi and London Bonk, Limited 
Mutooorio Savinga^ Bonk 
•Vatiowol Bank qf India , • 

Oudh and United Srreiee, Limited 

Ptiiiiaub Bank, Limited 

Sfmfa Batik, Limiteil . . . . 

Unw»» 8er. Bank (AgntJ ,, 
United Bank qf luaia . . 

COKMKBCIAL CoirTANIP.B* 

Beohkoom Coal Co*, Limited 
Ditto ditto 

Bengal Coal Vo , Limited 
Bon^d Waiehonw .. 

Brunton'e Preiu Co*, Limited •• 
Bni'diean Stone Co., Livnfed .. 
Vn/eutta Docking Co., Limited.. 

Ditto Bcic t Shai'CM .. 
Delhi Jlailway Co. ,, •• 

Kaiitei'n Bengal Indian Co* . . 
Eaatem Bengal Rail icag .. 
Baetern Steam Tug Co., Limited 
Eaet India Raihray Cn. 

Bijuitable Coal Co. , Limited .. 
Oooneri/ Cotton Mille Vo,, • • 
Oourepore Co., Limited •. 

Ditto 1 Share,, •* 

theat Baetem Hotel Co 
Hoiviah Docking Vo., Limited .* 
fmha General S N. Co ** 

Ditto ditto, k *■ 

Ditto ditto, I .. 

Landing and Shipjyiug Co,., . . 

Naemyth'e Pat Preae Vo* 

Oriental Gan Co,, 

Ditto (Contributin'^) 

Oiulh and Uohilcnnd Railicag* * 
Pori Canning Land Co . •• 

Pin\fab Railwag Co. 

R. Scott Thomeou B Co. 

Tirhoot Indigo Limited ' 

Tj,.\ Coa£i‘AWH.fc>. 


Aestfm ’Tea Compouu... 

Bengal I'cu Co*, Limited 
Ditto ( Conti ibvtoru) 

Dinnavih Tea Co., Limited , 

Ditto (Contribvto.f/J , 

Central Cachar Tea Co. 

Dehing Tea Co., Limited 
DehraDoon Tea Co., Limilul . 
Durrung Tea Co., Limited 
Kaetam Caokar Tea Vo. 

Kant India Tea Co., Limited . 
.fellalpore Cachar Tea Co, 
Kunehunporc Tea Co., Limited 
Ditto (Contributor) 
Kureeony and Darjeeling Tea t 
Ditto (Contrihutorg) . 
Knttal I'ea Co*, Limited , 
Lower Aeeam Tea Co., Limited, 
Monacherra Tea Co,, Limited . 
Moran Tea Co., Limited 
Miuldenhant Tea Co-, Limitei/.. 
Muttuck Tia Co., Limited 
New Golak Ghat 7'ea Co. , 
New Mutual Tea Co. .. , 

Pnnkabaree Tea Co., Limited . 
Soom Tea Co,, Limited 
Tnckvar Tea Co., Limited 
Upper Aaeam Tea Co., Limited. 
Victoria Tea Co., Limited 


Paid up. I Div' 




.eio u p* c- 

lO, ...... 

lig, 

100 6 P C. 

1000, 2} p* e. 

38i' 8 p. c. 
60 3 p- e. 

60 6 i>. t. 

260. U p, o. 
100, (1 p. c. 
£121, 2| p* c. 
ion ml. 

• 100, I p. C. 

600 6 p. V. 

lOOj 4 M. f. 
lUO 6 p. c. 


KNM 

.1 200 

1000 

•I 

300' 

.1 lOO 

. 700 

. ;i50| 

,1 218.2-10 
.! 100 

.1 2lH.f-10i 

:l 250, 

I lS-210 

* 250 

.1 2<10 

*1 KHK)' 

; 125 

.1 260 

6(K) 

. I 10(K) 

B(K) 


nil. 

ml. 

6 p. c. 

20 p. eh. 
4 p. v. 
6 p. e. 

nil. 

ml. 

24 p. c. 
ml. 

2\p. c. 
nil. 

21 p. c. 
6 p. c. 

6 p. c, 
0 p. c. 

2 p. c. 
ml. 

2 p. c. 

3 p. c. 

3 p. r. 

7 p. r. 

21 p. f. 
14 p. 

14 V'. 

24 p. <■. 

ml. 

24 p. c. 
:i p. o. 
ml. 


BOMBAY- 8HABE LIST. 



isao 1380.13110 


00 

a 

95 

90 

II 

01 

300 

II 

400 

80 

a 

82 

UUI 

a 

1-46/) 

630 

a 

636 

170 

a 

175 

H 

a 

13 

270 

a 

280 

136 

a 

140 

328 

It 

230 

34 

a 

•jr, 

335 

a 

230 

100 
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126 

313 

a 

2.'>0 

230 

a 

2324 

3»H 

(1 

210 

126^) 

0 

1.100 

103 

a 

108 

100 



160 

a 

100 

840 

a 

860 

170 

a 

175 

80 

a 

H2i 

48 

a 

40 

7(K» 

a 


65 

a 

70 

13 

a 

14 

lOh 



270 

a 

3H0.3: 

228 

a 

3U« 

316 

a 

33t> 

60 

a 

63-64- 

210 


212 

4D 

a 

46 

IS 

a 

•JO 

145 

a 

l.?> 

l¥) 

It 

.85 

fin 

a 

68 

U 

a 

15 

10 

it 

13 

30 

It 

81 

03 

V 

08 

35 

a 

•JO 

300 

V 

‘J70 

nominat. 

UM 

lino 

t. 


a 

03 

1 

a 

1.8 


tiinci 

1/. 

31 

[ a 

33 

aol 

mini/. 


Agra Baul' •• 

[Bank of Bengal ,. .. I 

\Bank qfBombiig (New) ..I 

,, 2nd Bee. ieeue ,, 

lHank qf Madrue ... ,. ..| 

Chartered Meroanhle of J„ L. and 
10 China 

Chartered Bk*qf I. AC. .. 

National Bank qf luaia 
Oriental Bank 

Railway UoKrAKirs- 
ff. I. P. R. Co., Coiieolidated Stork ,, 
Do New iCiD ehoree 

Bombag, B C. I. B Co ' 

Do. Niw eharee . . , 

Lani> CuMTAiriJls. 

Elphiimtonc Land ,, ,, 

Ditto New Jeetie 

Prere l^nd ■ ' 

Mazagon Lind and B . . 

Port ('tinning • ' 

Cotaba Comjutng ,, 

PEKMh Coill‘ANIS'4 

.4kbar Cotton Preee C’o. 

Albert Prren Comiiang, Nurrachce ...| 
Ali\iaiidru Preee Co. ... ,, 

Apol/o Preen Co. 

Bohibin/ Prone Co. 

Ditto (Ni irj ... 

Coltibii PreHM Co. 

Sant India Preee Co ^ , 

Fort Preee Co. . . . . . ' 

Framjeo ( 'owaejee Preae 
Ngiiraulic Preae Co. 

Miirrai hee Preae Co. 

Mofiieail Proaa ^ Q Co. 

Prmre of H'ulee Prraa Co. .. ...I 

Vivtorui Preaa, Madrae 

Spinnivo t£- Wbvvia*- Cos- j 
Albi rt Milte Coinpanif 
Alliance Spinning Co. 

Bombag .. ... < 

Bombag United 

Broach Ml lie . 

Do. New • . 

i Dbiiruiiiarg Spinning 
Great Baatcrn 

Munoikfn PetiCa ,, •• t. 

5 Orienlal ... 

Bogal . ., 

MlllTlNO C0Mr.VN\> 

Bombag Shipping Co. ., 

Miuclllanbui 
Me t hanica* Build i ng (^o . , 

Kiirnuhee Lauding and Shipping Co, 
Trciii her and Cougiang 


150 12,000 
200 2,000 



HANKS AND COMPANIES JN LIQUIDATION. 


Date of Nnmlwr Ammmt ^ 

u.|.il«l»- or ,„ISn 5: Botun..K*‘"l«'- 

tl..ii ShmtM. ou- Shore. 


10 IjrAa 

:iO 

10 1C ^ 

nominal^ 


]hunl of Bombag 
Bind ^ China 
Bombag Vrveideucg Baal 
Bombag T* and B Aaeocia-tion 
Broken' Banking Co. 

Central Bank 
Kant India Bank 
Indian Penmeitla Bank 
Tloi/al Bank of India 
Old Finaiicuil 


Batk Bag Biclainahoii Co. 
Homhin/, and Bengal S. S. . 
1’tf’lio'iii Sfiiitiuttg Co. 


Aug. ’67 
Sipt. ’07 
Sejd. '67 ! 
Mar. *00 


EXCHANGE ON LONDOS, 


Bank Bilh, at 0 monthe* eight 1>11 / 

Do- at months eight I-IOJ 

Do* on demand, ditto l*10.j 

Li'edit Billa (iai Ctaw) at 0 month*' eight ,, ,, 1-11^ 

Documinlarg Bill* at 0 montha' eight Il-l ^ 

BANK KATE OF DISCOUNT. 

per cent. 

Diecount dn Private Bilte and Noiee 5 to 0 

Ditto on Acceptance *f Local Bank* 5 to 0 

Ini, on Loam on Secaritg qf Oott. Paper 14 

GOYBRNMENT sbcurities. 


Cai I lita* 

a, d* 

Ml tola 114 
1-lOJ 

1-lo.i 

MU 

1M 11 0 IK 


THE FREIGHT MARKET. 

OALCDl-a’A. 

(Colton £2 0#. 0,/. 

d Caere €2 Oe. Od. to £2 13e* (ht. 

iScede £2 V'e. Od, 

{ Iron Shipa Cotton £1 12#. Od. to £1 17#. (ht. 

IVooiien Shipa £0 10#. Od. to £l 16#* Oil. 

Mgrabolane d.- Coir hdU £1 6#. Od. to £0 12#. Or/. 

Seede £ ' 16#. Od, to £l Oe, Od. 


-r 

Calcvtta. 

fioHHAT. 

Jfioe'9nd’a»half per cent 

.. .. 1134 

118} 

Five percent 

.. .. 1001 

1064 

Four ^fbalf per coni* (Public JUorke 

Loan).,, 107i 

• 1001 

16 ypoiy* Debenture Loane . * 

..« ... 110 

108 

iQ gears do* do* ..' 

1081 

106 

16 gears* do* do 

• • lOj 

108 

Sije percent. Municipal Loane .* 

110 

113 


xaeeae a,' iw* ru an ve, »ii. r jwr ro 

a1 / Cotton £2 be. Oil. to £2 10#. Nominal 

’\Cc(ffec Nominal 

O^tland Sleamcre £4 10». Od. to £6 Oe, Or/. 

Liv^aiol via Suez Canal £3 Be. Od, 

(Steamer Cotton .. Be. 6 per bale. 

CkiX\...< ,, Opium J?#. 26 «o30j)er cAe#L ) 

^ {^Sailing Shipe Nominal 

Co/cA Salt Be* 2 0 /o 8 0 0 

Calew^to Bombag Be* 13 toli and Caleuita Port chargea 

Maurimd ^ annae. per bag nominal* 

T BOMBAY. 

Iron Mpe £2 10#. OiL 

Woodaj^xpe £2 So. Od, 

For LonBm*-^ 

CoftoioM ... £2 16#. Od. per ti 

SeedzJ^ X2 be. Od. 

P* A S^kteanter...\ ••• £3 6#. Od. /n :1-12 o 

B.AMmtoamer...i £3 10 0 to i-U 0 


^ Hong Kong 


20 per cheet* 
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INDIAN SECUBITIES.— LONDON. 


touir ftmiTAti. 


OMiigMoM 

JamuH/M. 




to 
to 

, — • to - 

pmi dii. tolprem. 
.. .. 67 to 80 

. c.) 108 to 104 

06 to 07 

I ... 103 to 104 

06 to 08 

08 to 04 


ot.M 1001 to 101^ 

par to I prom. 


Bt 100 I 
•t 100 

— — DHto. ditto 
Bt 100 

Bt — » 

Intur Ck»TT. Bbovbxtibb. 


IndiBs Stock 10| percent April ] 

Ditto, for Account 

Ditto 0 per Cent July 1 

Ditto 4 per Cent Oct 1 

India Snftu^ Paper 4 per Cent 

Ditto 6 per Cent Jan. ] 


101 to 108 

.| .. 101 to 1081 


103 to 104 
66 to 08 
108 to 104 
06 to 08 
08 to 04 

101 to 108 
par. to i pram. 


101 to 108 
101 to 108 


Ditto 6 per Cent Jan. ] 

Ditto 64 per Cent . ... May 1 
Ditto 6 per Cent Rupee Deben.J 

Ditto ditto...;. I 

India DebentureB. 6 per Cent. . .Aug. 1 
India Bonde, 4 per C&nt £l,oo0 . . .. . 


Mibo&la ir ovs. 


Ditto, A Bharea ... 


Madras Irrigation A. Canal' 
(guar. Oner cent, by the 

Indien (iovenuneut.., 

Nurbudda Coal and Iron (Ld 

Oriental Oae (Limited) 

Ditto New 


Joint Stock Binxe. 


i Limited, A 


26 all Chartered Mor. of India, ) on oo oi on 

London and China J » to M 21 to 28 

80 all Eng. Scot and Auftt Chart. .. IM to 174 104 to 174 

80 4 Land Mort Bank of India, Ld. 3f to 34 dia. s| to 34 die. 

100 all Do. 6 per cent Debenturee I e. oa om 

1864 tor 30 years j 88 to 86 68 to 86 

M a1^ Orimtal Bank ^rpor^on ... 41 to4^_ 414 to 424 

INDIAN EAILWAY DEBENTURES. 

Priuoipal And Intenet Guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 


CloB'ng Prices, 
February 8. 


Stfetertar^tnis. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
CELESRATED 

8 Y 8 KL PBNB 

BOLD 

BT ALL BEALEBS THBOLGHOUT THE WOBLXl. 


Eiitalhli $ h»d in ItiSU. 

C. LAZARUS & Uo., CALCUTTA. 

(Incorporated with Sheaewooi ^ Co.) 

/^ABINET MAKERS, Upholaterera, BilliBrd and -BagaMle 


Closing IVlces 

Closing Prices 

January 26. 

February 8. 

74 8044 to 8064 

2o 4 to 2064 

^ 1104 to 1104 

1104 to 1104 

68 lOl} to 1024 

103 

00 to m 

72 084 to Q94 

904 

984 

79 1G6 to 1064 

106 to 1064 

72 90 to 92 

to to 92 

77 107 

107 

73 1034 to 1034 

1034 

iilB. prom. . 

27b. prem 

Closing Prices, 

Closing Prioirt, 

January 80. 

February 2. 

- 

64 to 7 

14 to 14 pram 

4 to 3| die. 

64 to 7 

14 to if prem. 

3f to 34 uis. 

84 to 3 dis. 
d 

34 to 3 dis. 

6 to 6 dis. 

6 * to 6 dis. 

1 100 to 102 

100 to 102 

.) 1/16 dis. to 1/16 prem 

1/16 dis. to 1/16 prem 

7| to 84 

74 to 8| 

1 to 14 prom. 

1 14 to If prem. 

.. 46 to 47 

1 46 to 47 

3 to 2 dis. 

_ 34 to 84 dis. 

Closing Prices, 

Closing Prices, 

January 26. | 

Febnuuy 2. 

8 to 84 

84 to 9 

L 134 to 144 

14 to ir 

[ 20 to 82 

21 to 23 

. 164 to 174 

104 to 174 

i. 3f to 34 dis. 

s| to 34 dis. 

1 88 to 86 

83 to 86 

. 41 to 42 

414 to 424 


lo.nno I a > Ouded Rohilkund 


• Tranatorable by endoreement, without stamp. j i 

Per OhdooT?/ ' 

Foreign Gold in Bars £3 17«. OtU if 

Silver in Bars (standard) 6*. oid. fj 

Mesiean Dollars 4B.10i<r. Jr 

EXCHANGE- J 

Banks Drsiwing rates OB OsIcuMa at 60 days* sight It I0»d. told jofj. 

^tto on Bombay. It. 10 ^. to u COfii 


Contracton, 66. 69, 60 A 61. Bentmok Ctreet, Co/cafto. 

80UE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLSY’S PATENT 
miDQES. 

LAZARUS dc Ca, s^Dsible of the veiy liberal support extended 
to their Eetabliahment during the past fifty years, desire on 
this occaeton to return to their Dienus and patrons their moat sincere thanks. 
To merit a continnanco of that esteemed patronage will C. Lasarus A Co. beg to 
state, at all times be the r etudions enaeavour ; nor will th^ be wanting in any 
respect to maintanthat uniibrm o.\codenco of workmanship, combined 
economic charges, wAh which thoir esiablishment has hitherto been identified. 


BILLIARD TABLES 

LAZARUS & Co., as Manufacturers, invite particular at- 
^ tent ion to thoir large stock of fhll-aiEe Billiaru Tables, the 
cushions of which aio consiructed on a: ont teiy new prinmpio, similar to those 
snpphod b> C. L. and to. and now in use at the Bengal Club, and m ^most of the 
cluDB and Messes of the tliree PresiUencios. 

CONSEQUENT on the numerous applications that C. 
LAZARUS & Co., have lately had from parties residing at a 


CONSEQUENT on the numerous applications that C. 

LAZARUS & Co., have lately had from parties residing at a 
distance from Calcutta to have the r Ihllianl Tables re*cuBhioned on C. L. 6b 
Co.*s now principle, aud as sending the old Cushions to Calcutta for that puipose 
is attended with great de.ay, thereby occasioning much inconvenieiice, C. £., A 
Co., have been induced to keep a stock bf cushions on their new principiealways 


slate. Bed only being required. 

Up-counlry Messes and Clubs can, by thus securing a spoi'O set of Cushions, 
ensure the constant use of the Tab.c— a desideratum C. L. and Co. are eatlgBed 
they will not bo slow to apprcc ate, as the inconvenience hitherto felt by the 
Table being unavailable for piay durtng such Lme as the old Cushions are under 
repair, has teen admittedly very gi*eat. 

«IAQUE8\ BURROUQHE8\ WATT’S & THURSTON’S 
BILLIARD A POOL BALLS. 

Billiard cloth, cues, Bilbard and Pool Marking boards, Tips, Chalk, India* 
rublier Strips for cushions and every requisite for the Billiard Tab'e. Bullard 
cushions renovated. Billiard Tables repaired and re-cushioned on the.i.> new 
principle, thereby making an old table as good bs new. 

B. Bri 

In accordance with their established practice of introducing novelties to the 
Indian public. C. Lazaivs & Co. have pleasure in announcing that they have 
made arrangements to supply the latest novelty In social and fhmily amusements 



played, thus affording a pUtuing vanetg of amusement concentrated on a single 
board at little more than the cost of one. Anticipating that the demand tof these 
tables will bo large. C. L. A Co. are prepared to supply them on very fkvourablo 
terms, being a principle of their business to tomJsn the best and most wproved 
articles of eve^ kind, at the lowest rates consistent with oxcellenco or quality 
and a fkir trading profit. 

T CARR BROTHERS^ 

CIVIL, nUal. and military tailors, and general outfitters* 

f 17. CHURCH STREET, BOMBAY. 

46, Edgjare Road, « 8, Old Court House, 

L^don. Calcutta. 

~7 ’ Waterproof Clotliiiig 

/ Ew Qodavt^ry, 

/ I ^ F. HARLEY A Co. 


Waterproof Military Qronnd Sheets. 

Regulation Size. 

F. HARLEY A Co« 


Patent Improved Tarpanlirs of Sizes 

ALWAYS IN STOCK. 

F. HARLBY * Oo. 


Improved Patent Tarpanlfna 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS ONLY ; guaranteed 
^ Free from Adheai venose either in Bnn or Rain s finished express- 
ly lor use In hot clla ates : no Tarred matter Is used in our composition, which 
is perfectly pliable, and free cf all spontareonsly combustible mstter. 
tarpaulins with ordinary usage will last tor years* The Arsenal FortWllUimb 
has tested and found them all that we^desoribe, and, in addition, pinof sgSiM 
Damp and 'White Ants 
Assorted -sizes always in sto^k. 

All Tarpgnllns made by us are branded 

F. HARLBY A €o., Hakerf, Calcutta. 


PURE OXIDE OP IRON PAINT. 

TJHVD BY H. M.’s DOCKYARD, THE MtJNlOlPALnT, TAE (^. I P. Am 
^ B. B. A C. 1. Railways, Contractors, the P. A O. C^, ifid' B. L 8. N. 


The beat and ohemst p^t to be obtalnad in the market. It is pstsUmrhf 

adapted ter iron wora of im dsiciriptioins. Ap4>ly,t6 ^ ^ ^ 

II, Hnamom Stmt, Bdmbay. (. C.E. M)ntlHICLLAOo, 
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Manager, AUaJkabad ianic* 

MuMaooria Bank. 

Lain Geul. Manager, Delhi dt London Sank 
, Manager, Simla Bank Corporaiiou. 

„ UnroeenonM Sertiee Bank 
Barriairr^at^Lnie, 


rPHE INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited.) 

BKOimESO UNDER ACT X* OF 1686^. 

Meod 

OIBEGTORS. 

Ch^nyn^ W.^MolMtvr, }&8q>,. . Managar, Bank qf V^r htdiOt {Limited.) 

R. R. Dean, * Esq. . 

W. Hobson, Esq. 

J. G. Parry, Ksii 

P. Psterson, Esq. 

C. W. Slowoll, Nsq* 

E. Warner, Esu. 

Sheikh Ellahee Bux 

MEDICAL ADVISER. 

Molr, Kaci., M.B., Civil Snrffeon, Meonit. 

SECRETARY. 

D. Lancaster, Rsq. 

ThU Companif wbs formed towards the end of 1860, and lias alraady received 
substantial patronage frrim tbo pnblir. 

7/tfl o^Vcf for which It was established vnth a fitll diivction in hidia waste 
secure the Indian public afpimHt a i*opotition of such heavy Ioshos as have 
reosntly bMn sustainod by the collapse of certain Assui'anco Omoes in England, 
where the entire manaipfcnicnt of those Institutions was located. 

Nrciin^y.—To ensure abaulult!! security, the fiiiuls of the company are 
invested os/y in Govommeut seqiu'itios. The ohnipany is strictly prohibited 
l^ra maklnff ndvances on houso or landed property or on stocks.- aha rea or 
obligations of any company whatever, tUougfi such mlvancos arc usually 
extensively made by other AKsurauce companion' 

Palieieg are granted for whole life either with oi without participation in the 
proflU of the company according to the scnlo of prciuuim selected by tbo as- 
sured. Policies are also gruutod for short terms from one to ten years at 
modomto rates 

7*he Pi'Ofwgiil 2f\ii'in is simple iu its "terms mid 4he romUtion» i.of' the 
policing are liberal, oil nant'ciiMHii'i/ n lnn:iu(/ ttv'n rrmorptt. 

The riifpi oj prcminin are made modt^nili* iis is voiiHistciit with rompteit 
eecuHtg of the assured. 

AihHtntutjrgof AMuram'p — ft scoiircfc. by ii small montb1>, qiiartevly, half-yearly 
or yearly saving a provision for willows' and children. It aiHirds opinirtunUy of 
malcing a Bcttlemont prior to ninmage II enables poisoiiH to raise money on 
life interests. It sucurcs sums of m<jnoy coulingcnt on pni ties comhig of age. It 
enables debtors in event of death to satisfy their cvedilors thus 8H^ lug tli (4 Isa- 
rowera’ property from claims and surctii's iViati lim 

AsHurance in a sound comiiany is fai siipcnur to counexion with a Pensiiai 
Fund, fig m the latter case if tbo nminncii dies all contributioim are forfeited mid 
the subscriber loses the benefit of all he has paid, v. lierras in the ease of ti policy 
it still ensures and may bo made iivsilablc ha’ am other purpose. 

Forms of Proposal, lablos of vmIoh, and nil farther mfoiination may be 
obtained b.> h'tlcr or on iippliciition to iiiiy of the Agents or to the Soeretnry. 

ANNIL\L I'MIO.MIUMS. 

Roiiuircil ft*r an assurance of R-*. for the wlioli' i-erm of life. 
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I 
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im» N 11 \ i. 


I Without Profits. With Profits. 1 Without Profits , With Prolits. 
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IMPORTANT 

HE1.)U( 

TfON 

JN 

THE 

JIATES OF 


FTRK INSURANCE. 


NATIVE LIVES INSURED ON EQUAL TE RMS WITH EUROPEANS. 

KXOr.lNH AfJHl'KANCB COMl’AXY I'lltK AND UFK. 

Giipital £ 500,000 

Head Olhues, Palmerston Bujldings, Btshonsgaie Street, don, with 
branches Rt Li wrpool, Manchester, GiH>.go\v, Dublin, Southumpt , Hamburg 
\nlwcrii, IJnisscls, Rotiurrlam, Melbourne, and Bombay. 

The Life Department 
Offbrs the following ivlvantagch ■ - 
I.- M(xlcrHt« i^cmiuiuH. 

J f. -One calenanr month's gineo allowed for reimwal. 

Til.- Lifioral provision for non-forfciture of Policios. 

IV. -Fi.Kcd surrender value after 3 years. — , 

V. — Freedom (\'OD» unnoeosaary restrictions as to foreign resit 
travelling 

VI. — JJ Ht'ouditwnal roductiou to English rates on roi 

Europe. . -i 

VII.— Military men holding civil npiiorntinents reduced oivdian rate!. 
Fif/Afy per rent, of the profits divided among the nssui'cd in the pi 
cipating scale. 

IX. — No uartnership liability whatsoever. 

X. — Meaiciil fees and stamps paid for by the compnJiy unless the luuonni 

be loss than Rs. 2,60Q> 

XI. — No charge for assignments. 

XII. — Prompt setllement of claims. 

Fire Department. 

Owing to the company lieing free from combination, noheios are granted^ 
covering propertj’^ in all |)art« of the Pi-csldency, at somo 25 to Gd. per cent. Ijelow' 
the rates of other oifices in Bombay. 

Floating policies renewed and all ronsonablo clauses of other companies 
adopted . c;ia|ms settled promptly • 

For ftirlhor particulars, prospoctnses, Jtc., apply to 

HILL, POLLOCK A Co., 

Saeaoon's Buildings, Eljihinstono Circle, Bomimy. Agents. 

P HCBNIX" FIRE OFFICE. —E13TA3L1SHED 
Unlimited. 

The importance of this company’s transaotthns with the public may be 
from the fact that since its oomraencemeat it has been able to pay 9, 

Btorllng as losses under insured risks and silthout a single call on its proprietors 
whose TaiMUty is unlimited. 

The undersigned ore authorised to ime policies !n Bomljay and the Mofussil 
at the tariff ratMof all the old eltabhshM company, which are os low as thonaturo 
of the risks con justly. 

The rates on bungatows in the Mofusill, and vesldenoea, offloes, and godowns in 
Rnpbins^e Cirels, have been ]at:»lF^uob tedifoed. Paraeulara on amlioation 
at the Agency oAoe. _ A, 0. BBtOS c Co., 

No* 6, Rampart Row, Bombay, 1870. Agents. 


rPHE MilDBAS EQUITABLE ASSUBANCE SOOIXTT. 
-*■ SooeMior to Madn* lAudkbl. Sooi.t7> Bstebliahed tn ISNS 

BegnlaM hg Atd JYo. 0 1860, eftha Legielaiioa Cbansil qf Bbrt Saint Otorgo, 

Hiad Oynox iv MAnaAs and no Bjuveua 

BOARD OF DIREOTDRD 

The Hon. W. B. Arbcthvot (Arbuthnot A Oo.) 

W, Boott. Esq. (Blnny A 0 o.) 

11. G. PsioBASD, Esq. iOoveninient Solioitor.) H 

Tbo Him, A. P. BHoWa (Parry A Co.) 

R. C, Walxsb, Esq. (C. Rband A Co.). ^ 

ACTING MEDICAL EXAMINER. 

W. H. HAaaxs, Esq.” M.D. 

SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS. 

Messrs. AsBVTHiroT A Co. 

The pAi</ rharitcfrrigfirB qfthU Sorietg are: 

Ctnime jmid imtHvUnUtlp aftt-r tatigitu'torg qf dipth. 

Aimonncemont of death in the f'Wf Saint worge GanoHe, sniBcient in the 
case of Uie memliovH of tbo civil luid military services. 

.Nfedicul fees paid by the society on all proposals 

Mutual asHuranco.' 

Policies for a term of yearn insneil at reduced rates, without participation in 
Hutmluses. 

Premiums ])uyiiblo half Nearly, mi 1st .lununry and let July. 

Policies iBHuod ftxso ot cliargi. fi>v stamp duty. •• . 

Assumiits may I’pstde iu iiiiy iiiirt of the world, So long as they continue to 
pay the ongitud mto of premium stiiiuliitml In their policies. 

This HiK'iety, lieirig founded on Hu* suimd principle of mutual assurance, 
divifles nil its sunilUHcs, or so much thrroiif as the Directors deem exiiedlent. 
amougHl ihti members or life ixdioy 'holders, by deductions tVom premiums, onu 
docs not work for tJio bouetlt of a Mopiirafo proprietary bod^». 

Tlic luombers of the society consist of all persons Nvho hold policies of 
ussurtiiice, upoiithoiroNtcn llvOH.'or upoti the lives «*roMi<*rB, for the dumilonof life. 

The Diicctor.s must bn rcsukuiis iil MiidniH, and ard nlcclod iiy the mouibei*s. 

The sAcictyV lunds cun be ifivoislwl only in Mociirilios of the Uovonuucnt of 
fiidiit, ur iij Hocui itios', tin* iuti<rcKt of wlurli is gnamiitoed by the Qovornmciit of 
Tiulin, or by tbo SocreUny of .sinto for liidm in t'ouned. 

All investniHiitH arc mndo in the joint, names of Ibrco of the Directors. 

Aiiiiuid DonenU Meohugs of the nicmlict-s nro hold til Madi'as, not later than 
the last day of tbo mouth of Marcli Jii overr yenr. 

All aniiiuil iiiidil, is iuiuli- of the* iiccountK of ibn soi iciy, and the reports of the 
auditors siitiiniltcd iij tlin Auuunl (b'lmral Med mgs. 

Qiiimiucuniiil viiliud ions, miidc by h London .tytuary. of all tbo itsscts and 
luibditie.s. Tlie next N uriiutinu nv ill bn nun in as from Hist Decomliov 1H70 Pre- 
ManiiH ptiut on poltvtrg for thr irhnlr it roi of hfp tltirint/ any portion of the ^terifiil of 
Jtro yptirg ionnrdintrly pnraitHff that ’fntr, trill nilittr thr hoUlrrn of mtek poticireut 
puiefu'ipalr in Ihr to'rjunit of hoc h fy thru agrrrfoi in d to bo rjuietinif, by rateable de- 
duct ion from jtri liiiiiiti'i thi rmjtt r La onmn/ lot liable for tin einiiiliig tiuinquutniuia. 

Till* ivtmns nuidc to tllf, polic.v -noldds from tho formation of the society 
111 .laiiuary, isii*, lip to.Jmiv, Isan, imcIumno, (in .iddjtion to iJte accumulation 
oi ;i coiiHidvrnblc iv^orN e), hiivn iiNcnigod j,; jn.r cent iumjh tho prcmiiimM 
paid h»df-,N curly. . 

Foi fill Lilt f iiartu'uliirs, i-u’iiis of proposul, Ac., upiily to 

ARHUTHNOT A CO. 

Madras, .Jiiinuiry lH7b Hneretarios and Treasurevs. 

riMIKBOMRAV V]\{E JNSl'KANCK ( '()MPANY YLimited.) 

X M'llK innlurMigildl aiv |>rc[>aro«l to arpopt rmkd and innuo 

policies rovurnu nivirluiiidi/.n, gooils m godowns, wareliOUSOB, divclliug 
boiihcs, or other iiihuiiiblr luopcrty, on fiivoin able tiTius . 

AppXv to FORBK8 A Co-, 

Bombiiy, Ist Fclmnu y ls71. Secretaries and Hnimgers 

SUN FIRE OFFICE. 

KHTAULIsill l) 17Ib. 

F ibcies opened on wnrehouHn-i .iiid Mhop.s, iiicrchundisc, dwelliiigH, hoiiHOhuld 
funiituio, and other insuntble proiici ty, m lioinljtty and thu Mofussil, nt 
euirent rates by 

Bombay 1H71. PEEJi, CASSELS, & Co., Agents. 


LUANC'K 


BRITISH AM) KOUEKIN LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE (’CM PAN Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 



CHIEF OFFICE: 

}{(irLbolomew Lutio, Buiilc, J«ondon, K. C. 

PjiEBioxT 8ir Mohos Montfflurc, Uart>, F.R. S. 

.lames Alnxaiidcr, Ksij. (AlexHiider, Flctchor Jt Co.) 
t 'hnrles George Harnett, Ksq. (Harnett, ILiarc, Hanbury, and Lloy*l) 

George Hnnry ihn ueli, Kstf. (IlymjiLon Piu'k. 

.Tames FInteber, (Alexander, Fletelier A Co.) 

AVilbnm (iliulstoiie, Ks(] (Thomsitu, Hoiiiir A 0<’i.) 

Right. Hon. George JoiiohTm GoscIumi, M.P. 

Binniiel (Jiimey, Khi|. 

James Ilelme, Esq., (Directuv wf the Provincial Bank of Ireland) 
s>ir Oiirtis Mu'imdii Lumpson, Hart. 

Hampson Lucas, Esq (Liichh, .MicbolN A Co.) 

Klliott Mncnaghtuii, Esq., (Meiubci of the Inditin Council) 

Thomas Mnstermiin, Esc]. (Director of the TliiJik of England) 

.Toseph Miivor Montefiow, (Director of tho Pi-*jn metal Iteiik of Ireland) 

Sir Anthony Do R »thnrliil«l, Hart, Ncnv Court. 

Huron Lionel Nathan Do Rothschild, M.P. 

Thomas Charles Smith, Esii OxfonI Sqmira, lf\ do l*ark., 

r.ord RiehanI Grosvenor, .M.P, 

. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq ^ 

Ru’hurd Hoiire, Esii- 

FIRE RISKS 

^Of an eligible character lu e accepted iiL mininiun current rates, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

'he uon-iiai'ticiputiug rates of premium for Kiiropoau lives resident in India 
:oboeu ver,v matenaily reduced, ami tho unclonnentioncd Agents aie antho- 
3il to decide uxiou Proposals subiniticd, to issue Policies, and to settle claims 
The Life Resers'o Fund is over 

NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEEff 

I ch is irresiBietive of and in addition to the paid-up capital and tho Fire 
irve Fund), being abimt 3b i>or cent, of Uio sum assur^ under the Com* 
's Llfb Policies, and l^osides tliis there is the gnaroiitee of a subscribed 
' of not less than 

FIVE CRORES OF RUPEES 

with the personal rosiKOMibility of a nimierons body of wealthy Pro* 
For detailed Prospectuses, Forms of 

Agents for the Pxesidency of B^bay. 


I 


TBx imuM mmmsi. 


UmA. 


^BVJRCH 07 ENOIiAND A8SURA1T0E UTSTlTXmQlT. 

SnABLVHia) 1840. 

ItapOMnd hj «{PMUI 4al a< FMrtiMMBt 4 4 • Vie., C«iv yiOn. 
OitfAUai-OM KmiOB tttmitmg. 

AMBItaOtA of OVAB 


SrSj^lSSiiMra^ vrUlcb cwa nevor attoiotbor l«pM tbiough noa-fnynMnft 


n^cTfimopoan Mocliool oa m m ln a tl oit. 


of mninn. 

Noosbrsohu 

Rodnctton to . , . ^ , 

Pramtum may bo Mid •imwUy, half yearly quarMy, or montiily, m doehred 
Paneo and Armenian livm Inanrod. 

For d«.n«i IVo.pr<»n., *o. .ppi, to gj^lOTON * U.. ' 

Bora)>ay» 12ih Jiil> 3871V » 

L 1tVERP0dL7 LONDOJ^ ANO GLOBE INStJBANpE 
COMPANY 

Liability of Shareholders Unlimited 


Capital £2 000 000 

Fire PremtuuM 
Lift PremiumM • • 
Interest . . 


a 836 810 

„ iflo.ojo 
.,102,680 


R1,210.6)A 


'Acciunulated Jiiuida C3,J01,006 
Juvttnied Fundi 

Capital A 391,762 

Liib Reacrte .. „ 1 873,020 

Soaorve Fniwl . , 971,410 

Uiidi\ Pnjflt 04.823 


R 3.301 .005 


Fire Department 


PoUdea of Inaiimnce ugAlimtflK upi ii dMeUiug hoiiHen ami other bnildinf^ 
in iKjth the Kuio|>ciui ana hutt\o |»art8 of tho Inlatul of Bomliaj , are lasucd b> 
the underaifrnc cl on liehalfut tht compaio 
The rate on pucka built bunfcalowH Hituat^d out aide the iort ol Bombay or 
in any part of the Bonil»n\ PiceudciKt is u( w icduced to (6) six annaa |ier cent* 
l>er annum 


Life Department 


This Lompan> ofibrn the adt antaffe c i fixtd Boiiusch uormuif^ aftei fltoyoare 
unnnal payment of nremiiini i monttugt / rn proflts Policies Hie indisputable 
alter five years Clamis are pa>Hblc thiit> da^s uftci adniission Annuities 
are granted on \or> fatornllo terms Ihe imdcisigaiod mil issue Policica on 
l^ehalf of the t ompany 

Agouts in Bointiny RHi HU h 1 1’ IT ART & Co 
Agents In Ciilc u(Pi- GIfd A^D> Kb ARIUH HNOT A Co* 


JJOII 


nr HlUTfSH AND MEK(^ANTILK 
(’OWPANY 


TNSUKANf’K 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACTS BE PARLIAMENT 


1 aid up Capital 
Fire Resoi ve h mid 
I licPitrniuni Hostuc 


, , 4260 000 
207 163 10 10 
i IN 6U lo 1 

H6 668 6 n 

r lial AciuiimliiLedl ui ds HIM llN 18 11 

Annurtllncoinclioiui lu I iK mul lini slmcnts sci HOI 12 ^ 

tgeiilH UI lluiiib ly 

W NKOL Tu 


rjIHE SOI THEKN 


INsUUAN(^i: (WIPANY, 


HFCiisruim C’aiiim — Om Miiuon Stiuiinc 
P nid up rnpihil . £ 100 (M)U 

Rost M f (1 1 mid . € 40 ,(M )0 

UfiAi) Oi-Hth— MPJLJ30URNE 

The imdersigned having bcHin appointed Agents iirupicpured to grant Policica 
b> Marine iTisunuict 

J N WADIA aONS&lo 
No 6 Bora Ba/uni stioet limibii^ IHth June IsciN 

SCHOOLS. 

HIRPHS SCHOOL, A\oodbim Lodt^o, NyteeTal- 


iew vacniiLiiH tm Hoaidcr l^l])1ls 


T he REVEREND H SELLS rcctnes pnvato uipibi at 
Ilainpicm Court Miisaornr, to proparo thuni for die Poblio 
Schools ui home , oi for hxiuniiiuUona ni India 

ORO Vir PARK feCllOCXL, WREXHAM 

pRiNniti J rR>CB JONF8 L C Pio 

A ttention is rcs|Kctfully umUd to tho following lacta — 

1 Tho locality of tho School is irmarkably healthy 2 Tho 
promiBcaare extorsive end fitted up with due itgerd to the oomfivt ei the 
^pils 3 Kro y fnr mroatlou in afforded by the large ple^fpound oiid 

cricket field v hii h a< Join the he nae 4 There U a auftcient vtall of wall quail 
fiod Ms*ttrs includiiiK u iJusMcoi blaster (B A In clat-alcal vhooourt I ani' 
bridse and Aitiaiaent fieiKhman 6 At iho KxamiiiatlcuK of tha Collage 
of PrecoptOFa and the Oxford and Cambridge Uuivendtioa, Pupils Jtxua the 


( GEOROE W. WHEATLETS Oe., 

. ' EtkMMti isae. 

ABIfy, BANRINO, TRAKBiy, AND GENERAL AO] 

JMW)9 {‘SSSSS!^ 


.i'- 


BoitBAt . 90 8M86on*0 Bnildfng* 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OP THE OLOGE. 

Amt Diramnn — Militno”, Regimental, and Mesa IndMtaof all kdndb pempit- 
ly OM economically executed 

BAranra IhtFA%<ninsT —ray, AHowancea, and divKUnda dimwn» aUd Rentt- 
tanoea and investmente efftetea upon ftytmalhla teitna. 
Interest allowed on Current as well ae Tl»d Bopoeltr 
aoconnte. 

-OiintBAL DarAiTif sirv — Indents fbr gtioda of ereiy description ezecnied. The 
Bombay Agency undertakes local mdento of all kinds, 
and executed through tho London Uobee all ordera for 
Kuropean or American goods 

AT B -ConiMwnti an rniiiHdedtkat tmt, fioH&fe, and /riquenily axpiiue ors 
tand by ttuitructioni butty mtidifkll and compute ts the Jlnt (ssfaMCS When a 
taorgtn is inUmUd to be fftoen its limtft ebmid Re itated 

Tkavsit Depvrtmxmt —Tub Glove Parcels Bxprksb nndertAkes the forwarding 
of goods and parcels by the quickest, saftst, and most 
economical lontes torongbout India, Europe, and ^e 
World 

SPECIAL AGENCIES 

OxoBor W WnxTivT A Co are Sole Agents in Wostetn India foi the follow- 
ing firms — 

lltlltardi fPutentJ Asnorr A Nicboll Birmingham 

Oenentl Jottiete Saul Wobsnam A < o London 

Jfobnduihery D NitHOLBON A ( o London 

JIardtoure David Jones Birmmgham 

Juk Pt tntinq Shackei l A Edh vrds London 

Jeuellety HabrinonALu London A Birmingham. 

.. rAVADAV A Davsi Loodou 

Madovn a Bov London 

Mac 1 UBV Mai donald, Macorkgor 


Lomja, Pvnkabi 
Xi/6^ra£6ic Preaei 
Jdannf ingtnee 


TaCKHON a WvikINH 


Machtuery^ SaicMtlU,^c Saul Wormmau A Co 
NeedUi 

Printing Ptemeii 
Type 

Setting Math inn 
Shoe Threa 1 
l^litchPi 
H tnen 


Ahrl Morall 
Hofkinson a ( ur£ 

\ A J IlOGINS 
J Weir 

UllathorvaA Co 
Dknt a C o 

Lowpntral a Solmb 
bTANDHlOOE A Tl KNAR 


London 

Londou 

Lonilon 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Franktoit 

London 


Bclort parcels ot M ate hon, Jc we llei\ Ac iiio now on hand Consignments of 
choice Wines Printing PriSNth and IiiIcn Punting Papti Seniiig Muchines, 
Ac , RIO diiil\ expected 

J L MADDEN, 

BombHv 1st August 1870 Agent 

THE "rALCTm^ MI Sl( AL~EST VBlTsHMENT. 

12. OOVERNMEN f VLAC^E 

By Aipoimmrnt 

LAIL BUCKING ()UN(i A fo, VI) 1814 
India I Plan f rtes 

Bioadwood A S ns uiw Cottsgo? Ottaves with Ihice Lnisnns thioughout. 
New Cfttagc (r mil with thiti t nisons in Tci ( i and liebk 
New bend Grind ditto itui ditto ditto ditto 
( OLLARD A CoLLAHi) H Sjmpatlutlc qiittic Sciiii Grand 7 Ochives 
Semi Grand 7 OclaAes with thioe Unisons Trtblo 
B jiidolr (rraiid Octal cs throu Unis ms tbioughout 
Sympathetic Pianofortes 

A cuiiNignineiit if the above CKpeoted very shortlv turn Oorinanj These 
instrumuntH ire mado exprissh for India ind ulll be s iKl at 20 jior ccut below 
tho iisu il price dm.,, d fti aimuai InstruixnntB in C ilcntt i 
Sheet Ifasio* 

Am mg the nn sent cxtinano stock of the alxivt firm will bo found the beat 
modem ns well na tho moFt Hdiniri d i laa'iic 1 uruduLtiouH Lf tho best inustorB 
Coiiht tiients lue rcHpcctfiillv iufuitned that rn imtntdnU Cash pnjmcuts tho 
piibliMlior B r^rkedpriLu mil bo ( Larged fi r smglo pliLCH undfoi 0VLr> six pieces 
purch r^cd, a^i vonth one of equal vaiiiL mil be addid t tho nunibor without 
additional c^rge 

, C GOULD, 

Oiilcutt I ipiil 1870. Pro] riotor. 




EXHIBITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 

E SILVER, double-Lottormsd, engine-turned hunting 
of uiodimu 8176, and m th a fust-class full plate Lever 


5 

S 


all the PupiiR m tue sonooi 7 At five out or aeyen SxamlnaUeiilby the. 
College the blgheat place In Book keeping wga given to ooBdldatoaftom 
Bchool B The Pi Inolpal earnestly endeavours to form In his Pupllg a man |-m 
^ airlaUanebaiactrr 9 1 bo Diet ta liberal 

T»Bi^ which are model ate and luoluaiTa withlistw ofauocoaaful nwi 
applicatkm. 


MaUouMt^i PitU and Ointment,-- Ikrltable B(is<als —Tq bo able to anuat tlia 
MS of b welcomplaintainast be averyi’esirableotjeot nolfttmr win aopon 
Ig ap^i^ and eertalnly es Bi llowaj *s OlnUuent well inbbed fewl^ Me’ 



puTgikg, V4 


aided inw proper dimea 
the diaefiargo of abmy 


kraabhiaetbe 

^ rellevaafl** 

disagreeable ernotationa. andglvaa Kenatal «aa 
tngthediar^oea tooauddaDly. In manfery tfasaana 
deneaof *8 PHIa, will aUayMUm cateoMMaS^ 

abaiy ft*Uar» and painlessly prevent both nlcemlloB and 


Printed for the |%d|)rietor at Mid Pmsmones Ptmlmg 




HAMILTON 


-Qpga to sta^t that for soma yean past, thsir endeavour baa been to introduor 
to CbeiT ConsUtuenla a goo£ reliable, — — * — - 


Bilver Watch, at a really 

Price OwixmforaoenE vajbabft the^a^ 

which the atcT ofmaohlneiT has bM im^ht fo hear with marvettoua auoosaaL 
they are now enabled to orar theM^e whioh gnanmtae to beeSL 

uray ItatoUsh-made thronehoikt. at the hitherto nnpreoedenitod pries of fliL 
o^M^d^tltoaame Wj^lnaaildBnffiM-tiirnad htmtiagease^atBs. 100 ‘ 


I. Bsifebwv— PabUihed bgr 


Wnun * Oo., CMontte,— IWA Afar. M71. 




iM., 

‘um 







; aild ilid'aiffininC lUy Ufo auM «««m, 

eiftSil ii ilifirtiiaM^ ot th^ aafiml rent in 


nttUvM, Quixote, i(irt of 


I ibe owner of Farm No. *1 is a good* 
Ibllow, who^ instead of taking the 
fdll 300 ItnpeM ojP rent which the &rm yields^ abandons 
one*hajf of it to the fanner. And let us suppose that the 
turner is indebted to a capitidist for means of working the farm 
and is oompletely in his hands — what will happen? If the 
capitiJist is an Indian sowkar, the 150 Rupees of rent which the 
owner in his good nature has abandoned, will simply find its 
way into the sowkar’s pocket. Now this is precisely what 
is going on in Oudh and the North-West Provinces, and in 
many other parts of India at this moment. The State consi- 
derately (QviwoticaUy is the proper word) has lowered the 
rental to which the Commonwealth is entitled to one-half the 
just claim ; and the sowkar at once taken it in the shape of 
60, 70, 100 per cent, interest for his so-called advances to the 
ryot. The ryot must live, it would not pay the sowkar to 
kill him, for ho is the goose that lays the golden egg ; but 
every rupee the State leaves in his hands beyond the cost of 
stan^ation allowances the sowkar appropriates. By lowering 
the assessment we simply enrich the sowkar ; for what we 
abandon as rent he takes as infereet. It is necessary to discern 
the situation clearly, when the remedy may perhaps dawn 
upon us. 

We should deem it an insult to our readers were we to apolo- 
gize for again remarking what is too often overlooked, we 
believe — that the Scriptures, though not teaching political 
science dogmatically, do nevertheless contain very striking ex- 
amples of political wis^in, and for the purpose, as wo can 
hardly doubt, of suggesting the course that should be taken by 
rulers and statesmen m similar circumstances. Thus the merely 
personal narrative os it seems to the suporhcial reader of 
Joseph’s history when carefully studied will be seen to contain 
within it the history of a great and successful revolution made 
m the fiscal system of a civihzod people by a riilor whom tho 
history requires us to believe effected this revolution under tho 
guidance of Divine wisdom. It contains also a very prcciso 
account of the steps taken by him undei this guidance to carry 
cthe people safely through what was piobably tho most dieiwiful 
f famine the world ever witnessed — a failure of seven successive 
harvests. 

At all events our own conviction is profound, that the revolu, 
tion made 3,500 years ago in Egypt by the young and fcspirod 
Hebrew minister was suggested to him by Di\mo wL<3d<Jn, and 
with these views its study becomes to us a subject of^lfcp and 
peculiar interest. The** minister availed himself of tS des- 
perate condition of the people to obtain a State proprietjjphip 
in tho soil. The moderation with which tho claim was 
ed is seen in tho giving back of tlio laud to tho poi 
burdened simply with the condition that a fifth part of 
produce should belong to the Statd. If wo assume, as the: 

^s strong reason to do, that the rental of Egypt was at least 
third of the produce, the State demand of one-fifth would leave 
two-fifths or 40 per cent, .of the rental for private proprietorship 
in the land. In other words tho division would stand thus;— 

I>MHon qf^rotB produe*. 

The Cultivator — W per oenft. 


86ttIel^«nl^ prooi^wgii is bshmiti 

In the Central or ^ 

tiie qw^rmere^*^ 

ed Were the State taking a flftl^ or iteApSTtlto projtM(oo 
of the land, we sbotildihot loicm irhat 
We take a fifteenth, or tirentieth, and the niefe non^^lendert 
where there is no malgoosar, at ones seises what the ^teteleavsa. 
Every step we recede tho sowkar moves fbrward, until the ryot 
and the State are starved, while the malgoosar and the sowkar 
take the produce. There is no wisdom, no insight, no atstemen^ 
ship, in such proceedings, and the burden of our protest must 
still be what it has so long been. In our next issue we propose 
to deal more closely with the question of the ryots’ indebtedness. 

THE LAND TAX IN FRANCE. 


Hie State 
Tho Froprietor . 


8.1.tht^30 
S-16«heS:> li 


IXvMoo efrmItUi fktt froduct.) 

TihoStato 8-6tha»etperoost. 

Tho ftopvirtor S*Whi*»40 „ 

100 pgrowu 

li^ow this is what we would see aimed at in Indio. 
oiddiiugMo say that the Indian Seondmia demands 
td fbffryfyvhr&w. WedagHaad whai^tha Hjgjnptlis 
took^NnailMlHul V««<>nUnot4«ilst<Vlvt«ito]p(^^ 

of OAeUihMSrOilW 'W* biar«r 


Tme flseiiS and IkMes in the subjoined account of the 
origin iratitra ^||lM land tax in France are taken mainly, 
but Aot^tirelyi fW>m JSnqu^te Agrteole, or inquiry into the 
conditidn and the needd of French agriculture which was mode 
in 1836 undexLthe orders of Napoleon III. 

A high land-tax usually cennotea a powerful Government, 
either of a despotic autocrat, or of a civilised democracy ; for 
the land-owing interest is always strong enough and united 
enough to prevent feeblo rulers from demanding a large share 
of the rent. Thus in Asia, under irresistible military govamv 
ments, the land tax has existed from time immemorial. 
In Western Europe it is quite a modem source of Crown 
revenue, and as such it dates usually from tho dissolution 
of feudal independence. The English landlords effected as 
is well known a sort of permanent assessment of the tax at 
tho end of tho 18th century , when their influence was paramount. 
In France, diuing the same century, matters hod turned out 
much worse for the people ; because there a despotic mo* 
ii«iroh was heaping arbitraiy taxes upon the land, over and 
above what tho Seigneurs had always demanded as feudal 
rights. French nobles wore strong enough to keep them- 

selves from taxation ; but they abandoned their peasoutiy to the 
mercy of the fiac ; and hence had come to pass, in the most 
enlightened country m tho world, one of the most indefbnsible 
systems of taxing agriculture that has ever been mothodioiidly 
pi actised. India was at its lowest ebb of mismle in the 
middle of the 18th century ; but no ryot of Oude, or Mysore, 
would then have exchanged conditions of tenure with a 
co-tempOrary peasant in the backward provinces of France. 

The French cultivator was pursued with every kind of fiscal 
demand, direct and indirect. He paid a rating on his holding, 
an income-tax, a house (or hearth) tax, stamp duties, toll^ 
octroi, customs, and the gahelle,^ a severe salt duty which 
caused many a provincial emeute. The preservation of game 
(not only hares and pheasants, but deer, Wild boars, and wolves) 

« a dreadful scourge, and probably did quite as much damage 
the Pindarees did to Central India Beside all these royal 
posts, the feudal rents and services were crushing wherever 
ey had survwed in full force. The mere list of them is appalling, 
oreover, the peasant bad to maintain all the provincial toadi^ 
keep up the lopal ipilitia, and (lastly) to 'pay idiout 100 
ions of francs lb ecclesiastical tithes. Hero we have taxsi* 
land at its wc^rst extreme. No wond^ that Ai4.itiy 
t3)e Sufiblk frcnier, wee aghast at the state of Freneh 
ihl 780 . 

e Rational Assembly swept away In one night the 
l^ant of land, its imposts, tenures, tithes^ 

^ pnvilsge^ manorial rights, game laws, and. 
dfoappso^ From that era dates the InigpSi 
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Fondsr, or land tax proper of France ; for though the Revolu- 
tioniats very speedily stripped the Church and the nobles, th^ 
were none the more inolmed to reliere landowners. The did 
French Government got about seven millions sterling out of 
the land ; the new Government calculated that the land might 
pay thirteen millions, now that the priests and nobles had been 
chokA off*. So for 17fK> they laid on 300 millions of francs 
taking 240 millions m the fixed assessment and 60 millions as a 
kind' of extraordinary rate; audit is curious to note that just 
about this time the British landlords were passing a law to settle 
iheir land-tax permanently at a low rate upon a valuation of 
iheW estates vuxde in 1692. 

The French doinocrabic assessment was too high. No survey had 
been iimdc, and the rating was made by lumps upon departments 
according to previous valuations; and in 1796, when the issue of 
assignats had driven coin out of the country, the settlement “broke 
dowii,*^ as we should say in India. Some idea of making a new 
or survey valuation, hod l>oen entertained, but the cost 
was ostimatod (1779) at 83 million francs, for which price it 
might be completed in 18 years. No French (lovernmeiit has 
over boon able to find time or money f'*r this fresh cadastre ; and 
probably this is one of the main roosons why the land-tax has 
gone on stetulily falling. Between 1797 mid 1799, rd mill ions of 
fVanc.s were roinitted ; and i ho diminution went on until in 1821 
the Treasury had abandoned 851 millions of the original demand 
fixed on the land in 171K). Botwoon I8 j 1 and 183^ the la il 
tax increased by 9 millions of francs ; but this ri.so c^iiue fi*om 
land taken U]) for building, which was chai-god at a s|)ecial rato^ 
and two-thirds of it derived from the spread' of towns. The 
revonuu from huids not built over increased to no upprociublo 
degree. 

On the other hand, taking the rotnma of the gro-ss rcntixl 
yielded by the French soil, welind it ostimatod at l,3r).> millions 
in 179<». In 1862 it had risen to 3,216 millions (francs), so that 
it had nearly tripled in the same p<‘riod, which saw the 
land-tax diminished by one-third. AVe must not forgot, 
however, that in Franco, as in Fnglaud, the local rates .and 
taxes on land have been augmenting raindly during tlio century. 
They amounted to more than 130 millions in France in 1866; 
though it is assorted that on the whole the oiibanceineiit of 
local taxation only just balancing the diminution of the imperial 
land revenue. Thus the demaiui by the State u}X)n the rental of 
France has not been raised siiK'^e it was first regularly nuvlo in 
the lust century on behalf of the public needs. It has Voinaincd 
stationary throughout seventy years of such proH]>ority and 
profit from agriculture as had uever been known before. This 
conclusion, when demonstrotod by the figures of the In(|uiry 
Committee, somewhat disconcerted those French agriculturists 
whose main grievance had Imjcii the suppised piling up of taxes 
on the land. It turned out that whatever ])iiich tliey retally 
felt was caused by unequal distribution of the impost. Bui 
hero again wime the question of a now cad-astre^ winch neither 
the State nor the landowner will face. Moref>ver, the tlepart- 
ments which are lightly asses-sed, oppose, as a matter of course, 
any change at all ; and the Coriimittce tliinks that it would 
bo on endlo.s path to set out upon, full of thorns find stumbling 
blocks. 

Let us now take the land-tax in Great Britain. AVo need 
not go back further in the liistory of the English land-tax, 
thou the year 1692, when it first became one of the rccogniyod 
settled sources of the Ci-own revenues. From that date the 
demand was never intermitted ; until in 1796 the 'land- holding 
House of Commons yieed the aascssniont at four shiliings in the i 
pound on a valuation of esttites made in 1692. The actual/ 
charge now (1666) amounts to four pence in the iwund of thC 
rental according to the valuation of the present day. To thj// 
must be added the Church RateS| Poor Rates, and Coun^* 
Bates, with the property and Income-tax, so that the tr/Sq 
incidence of • direct taxation upon the land is calculated %A>e 
about 38. 6d. in the pound sterling. Besides all this there iAhe 
Tithe, where it has not been redeemed, which, on an avMgCy 
amoui\^s by itself to four shillings in the pound of touXaxJl 

In Scotland the land and property taxes are the sameyis in 

gngland^ The land also pays rates for the pai^ the 


the country, with Stipends instead of Tithes, and a cess of | per 
cent for the schoolmaster. These local oeaseSi as we should 
call them in India, are 9^ per cent in the rental In , Irelii^id 
land-tax proper for the Imperial Treasury does not exifltl 
though profits from land are assessed to the Income-tak, ^ the 
Tithe and local rates are paid. The Poor Bate alone amounts 
to 5 per cent for aU Ireland. The Tithe has probably been 
lightened since the Irish Church Bill passed into law. As fdt 
indirect taxes on agriculture in Great Britain, there is the 
Malt-tax, and the Stamp Foes on transfer of land, and the 
Succession-tiixes. The enormous blackmail ^xaoted by bar- 
risters and attorneys upon ovexy kind of conveyance of real pro- 
perty must also be taken into account 


OUR EXCISE— III. 

♦ 

The Times of last month has some remarks upon Turkish 
finance from which wo moke the following extract : — 

“ In Tnrkoy tho present amoant of taxation is only eqnal to a little 
over lOs. per head, a sum far less than in most oonntrios in Europe. 
Tho Ernpiro may not perhaps bo able to support the same amount 
of taxation hs England and Franco, but it could, at all events, bear 
double its present iinpub«ts. Considerable augmentation might be 
made on tho duty on lobaneo, which is an article most saitablo for 
taxation. Tobacco gives a rovenuo of 4,000, OOOt. in Italy, of 
6,OJJ,OJOb in tho Llnitod Kingdom, and of 10,000,0001. in Franco. 
In Turkey it only produces about 459,0001. n year ; and this in spite 
of the ^ot that in this country almost all, oven women, smoke. 
Spirits are, again, articles appropriate for incroaso of taxation. 
While they supply ov'ory Slate in Europo with a eousidorn bio income, 
hero they only give 2()0,000Z. a year, although the consumption is 
groat both among ("hristiau and Mussulman populations — tho latter 
setting very often the Koran’s prohibition at delianco.” 

Tho point worth uot-ico is — that the administration of tho 
Excise in Turkey, though it appciars bad enough to the Times, 
would be thought very docent management as judged by 
results in India. Our Finance Minister would bo very glad 
iiulced to get 45 lacs from tobacco duty, but shrinks from laying 
on any duty at all ; though one would have thought that tho in- 
con von iuncos, drawbacks, and unpopularity of. such a tux would 
be quite as great among the Turks who all grow tobacco,* and 
all consumo it, as among the Hindoos. The trutli is that even 
an ill-regulatod toliacco duty, collected with polijjc laxity, would 
yield a iniUion storliiig in India, tiud we shall .some day look back 
with iistonishment at the inconsistency of a Government which 
strains at such a gnat, and yet swallows the camel of an 
Income-tax. 

Thou {US to S]>irits, the Times' correspondent evidently thinks 
20 lacs of rovenuo far too small. Yet tho whole Turkish 
Empire, so far as we can make out, does not contain a popula- 
tion of 2m millions excluding Egypt, and of these there .are 12 
million jJluKsalnians, teetotallers by profession if not practice* 
If wo lo^ to India we find that the Punjab only realizes 7J 
lacs on 'Spirits and Opium together from 17J millions of 
peoploj^and that the revenue is falling, at which phenomena 
tho iCutenant Governor, in revie\» ing the last annual report, 
has exprussod his surprise.” In the North -AVest Pro- 
vings l.‘lj hujs of Rupees are obtained from tho liquor and 
oi^m consumption of 30 millions. AVe believe that in the last 
Ml or twelve years the country has lost an enormous amount 
® most legitimate revonuo by hasty and inconsiderate intro 
duction t)f the Still Head Duty System ; forgetting that such a 
i system, if it must bo adopted, can only bo successfully main- 
itaiued by incessant vigilance and attention. 


THE BOMBAY TAX ON FESTIATETIES. 



The Government of Bombay proposes to supplement the 
Imperial grants allotted to it for Civil Chai^ges by . aa 
approach to something like a marriage tax, namely, a tax on 
festiveds. The statement of Objects and' Reasons run as follows; 

** The Bill is intended to impose a duty onfrasts where the number 
of persons assembled is one hundred or nkore* ^^e rate of doity is 
rtipeos ten per hundred guests. OonmdOriug the prominenoe of, 
large and expensive entertainments itt the oUst6lfiai7 lifrMoif idl 
olasses and castes of people in IndiiL it is heUdved thet the p y oee da 
of the proposed tax will Im large./ mniQs 
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awl tonwedaUa among tha hoatifr itwM of * 

maRiagoo othar (iatlTitiaa and oofotaonloo. Tha Mty wly 
pnoh iadividtiala aa hara tha ablUtr to pay 
ta aDOa^ wUla from tha aatnra of tha ooqaaloiia oa wWoh the duty 
warhalari^athoroirfll ha Bttla induoamant or <qpi(ortnn»ty of 

avadiag It." 

Snob a ta* oaanot pootibly, we fear, prove produotive. Ttere 
ia no otjacfcion to ft in principle ; but it would have W 
At bettor to have tried a marriage tax. It m mcumbent 
upon U»e Hindoo to marry, and while a tax upw mamages 
miBht be inadvieable in our own country, where, from a 
variety of oauAe marriage ia far from ^ing aa un.vere^ 
aa it should be, here the case le altogether different. 
The people aU marry; and the ceremony ia attended in 
generriwith very lavish expenditure. It is a common 
thing for them to spend such extravagant sums upon 
the marriage of their children os to plunge them into 
debt for years. It has boon frequently represented to Oo- 
vommont that a marriage tax would be one of the bwt forms 
of taxation wo could adopt. It hue the recommendation of 
being an old Mahomedau tax, and is strictly in accordanco 
with the traditions of the people. The tax should lie a ^a- 
duated one, and tho iieoplo allowed to assoss themselves on what 
scale they please. By allowing them to declare their own rank 
in life, we should have an indirect but isiwerful and legitimate 
stimulus to the jiroductivonoss of tho tax. It would be we 

probably to divide the iKiople into six or eight or moro^oss^ 

The certificate of tho Sirfcai— ami we all know what valiie the 
ueonle attach to such instniraeuts— would give a sort of 
status to tho parties to the marriage. Tho certificates might 
even be a work of art, and for the liighor classes might bo uihui 
vellum or satin illuminated. The foe in such cases might be as 
high ns 600 Rupees, or even more. T/ifi only procavtum w'eded 
it lliat lU people elioM he allowed to their own rank 

to the^ntelvee. If a wealthy man chose to take tho lowest cer- 
tificate issued, say 2 Rupees, ho could do so. but he would not 
narado it at the marriage. Wo are strongly persuaded that such 
a tax would be' sucoossful ; it is free from every feature of 
op^iou, and would fall equally upon every part of the popu- 
lation We are not sure that these “ marriage oertilicates would 
not come to 1* looked upon as a State favour, perhaps as a 
patent of nobility. There would bo no possibility of ei^ing 
L tax. while the notion would very soon develop itself that 
marriage was not altogether valid without the S.rkar's certificate. 
Wo do not venture to estimate what such a tax would produce, 
but that it would be paid cheerfully, and yield a larger revenue 
than any form of income-tax we could devise wo have liU e 
doubt. The Emperor Akbar’s tax was graduated from 500 
• Rupees down to throe ; ours sliould probably bo from fOO down 
to about 2 Rupeoa These are matters of more detail * 


THE DEFICIT. 





* STOPPAGE OP BULLION. 

Wb noticed in our last issue thp unpleasant fact tlmt A..- 
appears to be a total stoppage of bullion imports into the 
trTwhile our economic condition is such that we ougdit stoad* 
to absorb about one-fourth of the total yield ol th. 
world. We pointed out that a flow of bullion into India was thel 
normal condition of things, and that any prolonged smspensioiifl 
of the flow was abnormal and indicative ofmortrf sickness lu. 
the country. Were Sir Richard Temple alive to the real signi-^ 
fleaaoe of tho foot we ore noticing, it would fill him with alarm. 
He has apparently no conception of what it meaim, for the only 
reflsotton ft suggests tohimis^at it wiU mterfere with the 

ICint reoeiptB ! . • . , xi. * 

In prooo^ffft ^ economic fact demanding the moat 

ettoftil oonsideration, beoauss suggestive of vary allying 
fifinnlTMiirmff the Finance Miniater can see nothing therein but 
Mints are in a condition of enforced inaction.-' As 
mWit a phymoiaa, in view of the ^ptoms of morta* 
SSaS bia patient, lamenii ^ 

cotUpetoni^fiiMoe Miniatar •oald have Wt bound to look the 


unpleasant ibet fhUy in the fboe. and to point out ftarloiiilj^ihtit 
the arrest of these imports ia due to the Seeretaiy of ^Stato'a 
drafts upon India more thou to all other causes put together* 
It is the vital neoes 8 it 7 of these imports to the country, and tha 
fact that if ia the Home expenses of the Government which is 
the principal cause of arresting them, that makes a jasloua 
scrutiny of those charges so imperative a dgty upon the Finance 
Dopartmont. Observe now the way which the head of that 
department deals with this vitally important matter—^ 

“ It has been anid that the expenditure in England on aoconnt of 
India is inoiirred without suffioient reference to the authorities in 
India, and that the detailed accounts of it are not made known in 
India. Now I showed in my last exposition that by (hr the areatest 
part of the expend! tare is really incurred either under mles proposed 
by the Oovernment of India, or upon requisition made by the Qo* 
rernment of India. So far we onrselves most accept a very large 
share of the responsibility. There are some exceptions to this, but 
they are not considerable.’* 

A more disingenuous apology for wrong-doing was never made 
by a minister occupying so rosptinsiblo a trust os tho Finance 
Minister of India. Sir Richard Tomplo was under no nooessity 
of saying a word upon the subject if he locked the courage 
to state an unpleasant truth. But that in presence of a Com- 
mittee of the Houso of Commons sitting to onquiro into tho 
justice of Indian complaints against those charges ; and in view 
of tho righteous stand ma^lo on behalf of the country by Mr. 
Laing and others of his predecossors ; and tho fact that those 
charges hove at last arrested all imports of bullion into the 
country — there is a moral cowardice, if not real treachery, in 
this ostentatious repudiation of tho nation’s claim that moves 
our deep iiulignation. Does Sir Richard Temple dare bo justify, 
fcir instance, jis “ iucoiisiderablo,” the continued exaction year 
after year of £H50,00() for East India Stock dividends ? 

Wo have strivtui hard tio presorvo some faith in Sir Richard^ 
but wo fear his oneniics describe him more truly than our wishes 
have ever done. A more unworthy betrayal of a groat national 
cause was never made. There is only one possible oxouse for 
the Minister, which is — that he really does not understand tho 
oftect of these charges, or their influence upCH our bullion 
imports. In other words, ho is unfit for the position bo holds j 
and if he will not resign should be removed, and sent whore 
his undoubted energy and administrative abilities would find 
their proper sphere. 

The Press and Parliamont of T^ngland have boon commenting 
for yoata upon what they call the nomtial conilition of Indian 
finance (chronic deficit), and tho ahv^nftidl flow of bullion to the 
East. Ihit the normal condition of Indian finance is not one of 
deficit. Tlierc Iij\8 been no deficit in tho Indian revenue for many 
years, but, on the other hand, a large annual surplus. The 
Indian balance-sheet is presented to the world in a shape so 
arbitrary that it would seem to be tho purpose of our.financiers 
to destroy the credit of the Indian Oovernment. “India must 
not l^orrow.” That is tho summary of all financial wisdom in our 
mauagemeni of her finances. Those great public works which 
in other lands are constructed out of loans, tho people of India 
ore forced to construct out of iuooiiie-taxes, taxes on produce, and 
we know not what else. Even her railways has India been forced 
to construct very largely out of taxes. The popular belief is that 
the railways of India have been constnicted out of English capital^ 
Tho fact is that 25 per cent, of the outlay has come from tho 
Imlian Exchoipior. Tho Indian Treasury has advanced down to 
tho present time £25,000,000 for guaranted interest, cost of land, 
exchange, supervision, &c. Instead of only £85,0(»0,000 sterling 
(the subscribed capital), the Indian i*ailway system has cost 
about £100,000,000. In tho same way an immense expenditure 
jS l>oen made upon the telegraphs of the country, upon roads, 
iiks, canals, &c., while the whole has been jumbled together in 
huge item year after year, and treated as a normal charge 
itVan the Indian revenue. What wonder that there has been an 
int deficit, since it depends purely upon the caprice of 
thelMinister whether tho balanoe-shoet shall show a deficit of 
oneCiillion or fivel One of the first reforms demanded in Indian 
filial is the total separation of the public works expenditure 
fron^^he annual balance-sheet of the Empire. 

reference to what is called the abnormal il<^ 6k 
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bullion to the Eajst/’ that flow is the most normal thing in the 
world. It is the Bijupennon of the flow which is abnormal, and 
which wrought such ruin to the country during the first eighty 
years of our rule. A steady supply of the precious metals is 
vital to India, because her currency is all but purely metallic, 
and she has no silver mines within her torritories. She has 
been flailed “ the sink of the precious metals” from Pliny down- 
wards ; but it is overlooked that she is the natural sink of them. 
Being more distant from the soiircos of supply than Europe, the 
silver she recoiv’os comes to her laden with the expenses 
of a long traiiRjiort, and it is thus ini possible for her to export it 
back to Europe any moro than piece goods, but at heavy loss. 
The pros]»erity or decline of the couutry may be gauged by 
merely looking at her imports and exports of bullion. The 
population sufipliod with silver tbroiigb the import gates of 
Calcutta, Miwlias, Bombay, and Kurrac.beii, is not lo.ss than 

200.000. 000. Now if we leave (diina tmi of the account, because 
she supplies herself from her own mine, India ought to 
irajiort year by j'car at Ic-ast one-fourth of tlio |)ro<luctii>n of the 
gold and silver iniia-s of the world as her const.nd. share thereof. 
In view of her currency requirements, the lioardmg propensities 
of her pc'ople, and the national custom of we.inng ornauicnts on 
the person, we might reasonably expi-i.t tliat she w'ould absorb 
wore than one-fourth of the annual supiily. What, then, have 
her imi>oi tatiuns really been since the bcguiiiiiig of our empire 
a century .ago / 

Fro'HL thi^ year 17r>7 doirn to the o/cm' 17S0, fht'rc loas a total 
eusfV'iiH'io'ii of oil intjorfs of hilci'v iv/oifcrcr. 

Dependent ujion tin* snjiply of silver, she ha<l been draw- 
ing from Europe in exi hange i’or the maimfaetures .an<l produce 
carried away by the English, Dutch, and Fit*nch, slie .suddenly 
found those oxjiorts sualloivcd iqi l»y the e.xigcncics, or tin* grt‘od, 
of her new nia.stcrs and tlio rapacity of their servants. With 
a wasting and ever-narrowing ciirrciKy, this now rule %s’{us 
simply garrotting her. 'J'he discreditable fact is that wo did 
not do this ignorantly. The Nrnltb Jivport of 17Kl;Dow in 
his Introdnvtioih ; and the servants of the Conijiaiiy thcrn- 
fielves, pointed'^out the ruin that wiis being wnuight in terms so 
vigorous that it is amazing tlicy rt'ccivcd so little attention. Tho 
Cowman'S lioyort declared that the (Vmipany had set uj) “a species 
‘ of trade, if such it may lie calhal, by ANhieli it is impossible 
'‘that India should not be nidieall^ and irretrioxably mined” ; 
Dow showed, at length, that wt' liad not nu njly stopptal ^ill flow 
of specie into the count ly, but lia<l caused a direct export 
of five millions slerling witliin ton years of ac(iiiiring the 
Dowaiinee. Now this riiiiioiis process of depletion fell upon a coun- 
try whoso i-esources wore exhausted by tho anarchy which 
preceded our rule, wlion Mogul and Mahratta armies desolated 
its jiroviiicofl. So pio.strate bad Bengal become by the year 
1780, that the Earl of Minto declared ” one-third of it had become 
jiinglo.” From 1781 to 1800 tho imports of bullion w'ore ne.xt 
to nothing, and from 11 hi down to the year 1817, a period of 
sixty years, during whieh the imports ought to have been 

120.000. 000/. to 150,000,000/. sterling, they did not arnoiiiit to 
one-fifth of that sum ; in other w^urds not to half a-million pter- 
liug a year. 


Average prices 1817 to 1849. 

Bajra, Jowree* 

1817 to 1822. 17 seers.. 20 seers per rupee 

1887 „ 1845 28 „ 3i ,f 

1847 „ 1849. 35 „ 42 „ 

Thus, in the first thirty years of our rule, the old Mahratta 
assessment of oiie-fourth bad mounted up simply by the rise in 
prices to “ that rack-rent of half,” the produce of which there 
has been so much said without any understanding of its real 
clause. Its cause was not tho nature of 'tihe land tenure, but 
that our exactions as foreign rulers prevented that import of 
silver which w^as necessary to the people’s well-bding. Coincident 
with this fall in the value of the siaplo products of the country 
ii still heavier fall look place unfortiinatoly in tho value of the 
one article r)f ex])ort which Western India grow ; wo mean 


cotton. 


Look at these figures : — 

Price of hidian cotton at Liverpool — 1816 to 1845. 


1816 

1820 

182.5 

I8:i6 

1810 

18k5 


... 14cl. 
... lOd. 
... lOd. 
... 9d. 
. . fid. 
... 3Id. 


Now there.siilt of this combined fall, andof our growing demand 
for Homo (/hargo.s, was that w’^ith a cry for silver increasing 
in urgency every year, the import, which had risen ius high as 
:3,tf0O,0iM)/. 11 year during the five years w'liich preceded the fall 
of the I'oishwa, began once moro to contract, and the country as 
r^conM(^uonco to enter upon long, gloomy, years of dete- 
rioration ami .sultei ing. Tlic ])eriod of dt!e])cst depression was 
about the year 1847, throughout tlio whole eoiintry. We are now 
upon the threshold of the revolution. From the year 1847 the 
imports of . ‘silver boeame steady, anti upon the outbreak of the 
Kiis.sian War immense. Look at the figures : — 

Nett. Imports of Bullion. All India. 

Average^ 

1814-5 to 1848-9 .... £1.750,000 a-year. 

1849-50 „ 1854-6 .... 3,950,0^ „ 

The Ikussian War — 

1856-6 to 1856-7 .... 11,980,000 „ 


77uJ Mufmy, Huspevsinn of the Home Charges^ 
and Import of Haihvag Capital.-.- 


1857-8 to 1860-1 
The American irar— 


. 15 , 000 ^ „ 


1S61.2 to 1865-6 20,000,000 „ 

Cloi‘e of the Ameritom IFar and resumption of the Home Charges — 
July to Dereinher 1S10 Nil „ 

Upon tlie right i n torpretation of these figures dejjends the pros- 
l^erity of Iiulia. The revolution which has taken place in the 
country since 1B47, its unprecedented prosperity has boon 
brought al^jLit, not by any statesinaiiship o£ 010 * 8 . What then 
bavt; been the eause.s of this vast, this stu^icndous cliango ? 
They lie iq)on the very surface of the figures we have given. 
TJie revolution is due to two facta, in tho first place to tho oiior- 
mouH expansion that has taken jiloce since 1847 in Indian 
exports^ and in the second^ to tht fact that for the last 20 years 
wo hajfj virtually suspended the Homo Ghargee altogether, 
having met the drain by loons in Londou, as we shall explain in 
OUT next issue. 


Wo pause at tho year 1817, os it i.s necessary to make a close 
review of tho returns of the half century that has since elapsed. 
The year 1817-18 witnessed tho overthrow of the Poishwa, 
and W'ith the annexation of his dominions, tho virtual rise 
of the Western Presidency. Tho country was at^ this time 
slowly recovering from the state of “ metallic exhaustion” which 
we have described, and wiw beginning to import silver freely. At 
this crisis, we annexed the dominions of the Poishwa, and at 
once imixised ujion his territory tho system of taking the land 
revenue in money whore previously it had been taken in hind 
In a country already suffering severely from a restrici 
currency, we made this change without an iukling of t] 
ruin it would work. We threw ton times the amount of woj 
upon the Mahratta currency which it had ever before been cal 
to do, and as the result, on immense fall ensued in the value of 
all produce together. The staple products of the land were 
simply coarse food graina Observe the course of prices ^ 



INDIA MAY NOT BORUOW. 

♦ 

;The budget statement has but one single point in it that is 
®\lly valuable or worth recalling. In almost its last sentence 
r liichai'd Tcmplo makes wliat claims to be an annoimcement 
A tho 2^olicy which tho Supreme Government has definitely 
adopted concerning the Public Works expenditure of the Empire 
We have endeavoured for years % discover what that policy 
is, and we at last get a statement of it from the lips of 
Sir Richard Temple. The passage is too important to be 
paraphrajBcd, imd must be given in tho words of the Minister 
himself : — 

have maintained a strict distinction as to what ex- 
penditure shall, and what ehall not, be considered extraordinaiy 
to be provided for by loan. All expenditare, however betieflda( 
not yielding a direct peonniary return, has been classed as ordinaiy 
expenditure. We have resolved that|^ te «i may be poaailil#i the 
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whole of the ordiomy expenditure of each year shall be deAraycd 
from the rerenues of that year. We hai^e jealously gueraed a^nst 
everything that might tend to shift the bordou of those J^st charges 
from the present to the future. We have steadily refrained from 
providing by loan for any branch of ordinary expenditure or for any 
public works not yielding a direct pecuniary return. ^ We have oven 
refbsed to entertain proposals for temporary or terminable loans for 
6noh purposes. In preference to any such oourso, the alternative of 
enhancing the existing taxation has been adopted.’* 

Are wo to regard this statonient as iiu authoritative 
exposition of the policy of the Oovemmont ? If wo are to do 
BO, it is dopirablf) we think that the fact should he otlicially 
confirniod. Is it, we say, the definite, settled deterniiuatiou of 
the Government that it will entertain no proposal to borrow 
money in any form for works that do not yield a direct pecimiary 
return ? The public has a right to be exactly informed upon 
the matter, and as the course followed of late years is in 
accordance with Sir Richard Temple’s express and formal 
statement, the Government must not blame us if from this 
day forward wo assume that this is its ^jolicy. The <li8clo8ure 
is as opportune as it is positive, and marks a new stage of 
the discussion. Ten years ago, Mr. Wilson laid down just as 
positively the ijolicy of th« Supremo Government of that 
day in the now famous axiom that India muet not horroio 
at all. Five years later, the government of Sir John Lawronce> 
when public opinion had become too strong for it, formally 
withdrew from the position. In .spite of its frrriial 
disavowal, however, the policy of the State was proWcally 
imchangod. An immense outlay upon Public Works was 
budgetted for year after year, and tho whole burden of it 
thrown upon the taxes. All this while the practice of the 
Government was ostentatiously at is.siie with its professed con- 
version to sounder principles. At last, and under the pressure 
of severe embarrassment, the Government gave tardy and 
timid expression to its new views, by opening the Public Works 
loan of £2,000,000 in 1869, of which about one-half seems has 
been expended. Thus, five years after tho date of its professed 
conversion to a belief in tho wisdom of borrowing money for 
Public Works, Sir Richard Temple tells us that the coiivor- 
sion w'as partial only ; and for the first time, the Government 
avows openly ^at the limits of its conversion are. Nothing 
could be more o^^ortune, we say, or important, for we can now 
arraign Government before tho Committee of Enquiry, without 
a loophole existing for its eseaxTO. 

The refusal to allow the country to borrow money for its 
Public Works lest the foreign capitalist should eventually lose 
it, will by-and-bye come to be regarded with shame and 
astonishment. Under these pretences of concern for Uie capi- 
talist, there simidy lurks the remembrance that as Englisl states- 
man have had the finances of India completely at their mercy 
and under their control, it is necessary to maintain the credit 
of the country at all hazards, even though we garotte all i)rivate 
enterprize therein, in the struggle to maintain it. This attitude 
of the Government is at once so mean, so cowardly, and 
BO selfish, as to provoke the intenscst indignation. There ik no 
country in tho world that stands so much in need of capital, or 
that may borrow it with so much proi^ricty, as this. 


Possessed of a great territorial estate in the land, the *caxiw 
tilized value of which it. is impossible to estimate without seem- 
ing to be extravagant, the country is for all puri^oses of the 
argument free of debt altogether. While every other nation de- «« 
ponds almost wholly upon taxes for its revenue, and has its J 
resources already deeply pledged by existing debt, India has 
virtually no debt at all, while it derives two-thirds of its 
ftfinufll income from pro])erty in the soil, and a tribute 
upon the Chinese. If India may not borrow for her Public 
Works, it is on outrage upon common decency for England, or 
for any other nation, to do so. Look at the following table 
of tho debt of other c ountrieo per head of population 

Kingdom 19 0 per head of population 


SdUond 
United States 

SSgff 

Oroece 

3a 


19 0 

82 O 0 
13 1 4 

17 16 9 

U 11 6 

6 14 10 
^ 19 0 

10 4 9 

8 lo 5 


j It is needless to oontinuo the list Theso nations are all 
dependent upon taxes for their annual revenues, and thair 
rovenuee all pledged years deep by debt. Look now at tho daht 
of India — 

British India 18f * 4d. per head of population. 

In tkM case thore is no debt at all, while the State posOBWOH 
in tho rental of the soil, and tho opium revdnue, a property the 
ca])itiili/.ed value of which (the land being now at its minimum) 
is not les.s than 1*1 ,(X)0, 000,000 sterling. Against the existing 
; small debt, moreover, the State owns a mass of real property 
j ill tho country worth not less than tho amount of it twice 
over, licsides a C^ash balanco at home and in India of nearly 
£20,000,000. And this country of all others may gpt borrow, 
lo^t tho men who insist iqiou guiding our finances, while 
repudiating all responsibility for the result, should at some 
future time, and in the remotest possible contingency, be called 
upon to justify what no one asks them to do, and in doing 
whicli they disclaim all responsibility. The position is simply 
an infamy. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Income-tax has been reduced from 3J per cent, to a 


fraction above one per cent., luid all incomes below Rs. 750 per 
annum are exempted. Tho now schedule of duties is .— 


Persona whoso 
annual inoome 
shall bo assoss* 

ed at not leas than Bs. but at loss 
760 thj^ 
DitUi ... 1,000 

Ditto ... 1,600 

Ditto .. 2,000 „ 


Its. Its. as. p. 

1,000 shall pay 9 0 o 

1,600 „ .. 13 0 0 

gOOO „ 18 0 0 

„ two pies in tho rupee 


Tho tiLx can hardly prove oppressive in its new shape ; but the 
hostility to it in any shape is so groat that its retention is a 
very doubtfully wise step. 


The London Economist has discovered at last that in the 
“ matter of tho Alabama claims strict legality ia probably on 
“ tho side of tho Union, but that it is most difficult to make 
** any conceHsiori without appearing to alter our municipal legis- 
** latiou under pressure,” Wo have never held but one opinion 
upon this question. When Bombay was expecting the Alabama 
in liarboiir in 1864, they proposed to give Captain Semmes 
a banquet at the Byculla Club. We warned them that 
OH soon as the war terminated, tho American Government would 
certainly present tho nation with a bill for the depredations of 
this man, and that it wouUl be necessary to pay it, in our own 
interests. Tho idea was scouted as un-English, but the nation 
is now preparing to pay tho bill. 


We are indebted to a correspondent in Burmah for tho following 
account of the Burmah basket : — The standard basket measures 


contain 221H*19 cubic inches, and contains of cleaned rice lbs. 62 ; 
cargo rice lbs. 57 J; and paddy lbs. 48j. The following ore its com- 
ponent parts 


1 Pint or Goowzah 

2 Pints ™ 1 Quart „ i Pyoc 

2 Quarts := i Gallon „ Pyeo 

4 do — 1 do „ Tsaroot 

2 Gallona — 1 Peck „ Taate 

4 do — 2 do „ Akyab basket. . . 

8 do . — 1 Bushel „ Tin or basket . . . 


U lbs. 
2 * „ 

6 » 
10 

20 „ 
40 „ 
80 „ 


a, 

•9 J 


This “ till,” or basket, or bushel, is used all over Burmah but 
.varies slightly, tho standard not being enforced except in 


I Government bazaars. 

\ “ On tho whole,** says the Pioneer, “ we believe that England 
** (in the matter of the Russian circular) would have come off 
** with fiying colours and without a shot fired, if she had turned 

*«arp round on Russia, and threatened to blow out of the 
** Twer any Muscovite ship that should enter the Block Sea in 
“ 'bqsach of treaty.*’ 

Wo-aro very much of the same belief. We hold war in as 
much abhorrence as any ; but the way to prevent war by 
a great nation like oar own, is to show an exam|de of 
jiorfecD uprightness ourselves, and to ^ throw the whole 
weight of the country at once upon the riyht side, whenever 
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jieaco iH fiidangcred by the bad conduct of otfiura. Tho smooth- 
toijgiicd langnago of di\»lomaoy is alhogctljcr iiiisi>lacod, whon 
dealing with open and dofiant wrong-* loing. 


atu. OttANTDrri'', III tlio eh ]io d.‘li\'orcil the other 

<lay in.thn llou:*!o <»f foi-nn'Mi'i, * oimIcs, u*- <»b.>civo, the total 
iucomu of Uritirth Jndi.i afj -looo nilllujiiJ a y< ar 

t 

In Kntrliirul vfnj liaxt’ n foiupur 1 ivi 1 y u'»‘aliliy popnlaiion. 
Tho illfoino of 1 In; I iiih *l li.'Jr , 1 ))i'*‘)i ; 4 iir'-'Sf‘d jiL 

flOO JliillioriH j)ri jojonui 'I’li ■ irKninn- of ItriliHli India has lx*ru 
glioSHC'd at JKX) piT anmni). 'J'h.ii gixcHV^oll on lo ^C30 p(*i* 

aiuium iiM tin- iiniMiM- ()l o\ oijy |■^l^^on i?i iho I'nitod Kinu4loin, and 
only Jtli jKirunniiMi :ia tlio iiicomo (jf oMry ju re on in Jli'il ihli India.*’ 

Tin* sjjcaker did well l<» charaotori/o tin* Orttiiiiah* O's a ffuoss. 
Tlio inconio of Ihiiish India inu.st ho gn .itl.N in om iss of the 
Bum .stated. The averaged iiiiee of fond in tho country for 
years jiast ha.s not hoe.n lo.ss than iio .^oor.s tlio ru jieo ; a 
simple calculation sufficeH 1o .-^hnw iliat with food at tlioao rate.s 
the i)OOplo cuulU not oxi.st upon tho .‘^um stated. 


The totfd aniount of money in tinj hands (if (lovemment on 
tho 3lBt January seoniH h) liavo l)(;en a - hillow.s : — 

CiisU llnlaiiceH H.s. ir),‘27.d'hd-3H 

Motuliio Cunouiy He.^ci\L* „ 7,5:i.Sl,iril 

K.S. 79, HI, 51)9 


I Indian Daily Ncics claini.s the suggestion as the HoiiT)l6 Mf. 
Btrachoy*.s, while tho Times of India dcclaroa it to be Mr. 
George Campbell’s. The truth is tho Buggostioii is a very old 
i one indeed, and tho only merit which the Editor of this journal 
can lay claim to i/i C‘mncction therewith, is the ^ame as that 
which bch>ng.s t«> him in c<»nnoction with some other reforms, 
lie liivs fumilian/ed the juiblio mind with them, and fastened 
them as artieh‘S of belief thoreiii whore formerly they were mere 
I eat-ual indmn.s. AV'hat i.s so unworthy t»n the part of the 
I Times of J'Hilia is this: that Avliilo every distinctive doctriuo 
1 with which the journal i.s assdbiated has been deiivofl fh>m 
I l^lio Editor of the t-mlian Dconomuf, and from him only, it takes 
.studiou.s and almr)st linlieroufl j)ains to attribute thorn to 
others, or to jiass them off as its own. It will give tho credit 
' f them to any and every one rather than to the writer who 
ha.s tho merit of having demon.stratcd what may or may not 
have been '^ugge.stcd befojv. For ourselves we have never taken 
I the troiihlu t< > ouiiiiire whence the suggestions may have originally 
I come. Wo have .striven to make what we believed to bo 
tnte o]Mnions prevail, and in doing ho peimstontly have come to 
be identific*! with them a.s our own. It would bo affectation 
to profc.s.s 1 o conceal from ourselves that we have had more to 
do wilh the formation of public o])iiiion in India hi the last few 
years th.iii any otlier of ibs publicisi .s. The Times of India 
ougli^o have saiil this for u.s. “A prophet is not without honor 
save his (avu country, anil in his father’s house.” 


Nearly twenty-threo million.^ .sterling. Tho ioial amount of 
notes in circulation on lla* -ana* daio wa^Us. KbToj.'i.jjlTO, or 
al^out eleven millions .>ti‘rliiig. Now Ihe <:isli b.-d.iiices Ibrm a 
sort of im<‘ of dcfciiee l^aiiist any po siblr run u])<ui the 

Ourrenoy l)e])a» tnn.'iit ; the rrserve in (!o\.inimnt .seeiiritics 
being tho third line. 'I'lii.s nserv* ,!<<-<iidin'' |o llio l.itest 
returns was hut Us. and nii dit surely lie .safely in- 

cruasod. Instead of redueing the c^^^ll I>alanet s to 1 ho Ijmit of 
ton millions, let them stand as they .ive, but let Government 
double the amount of its inve.stnu'nl on eiiireney aeoount, and 
make the roservis .£7 ,(H)o,()<)() m.stead of It \s sure- 

ly most wa.steful for a (JoM'rnment like that of India to keep 
£23,00tMMH) of money idle in tlii.s vay. \Ve .‘■liould either incroaso 
the resoiwe of the ('urn'iny It partni' nf, o?- in\est four mil lion. s 
of tho cash halances in piibl/c .st'curit a s. 'To be Itorrowing more- 
over, ill London at mdefiniti* lo'^s. w lun ( lie cash balauce.'^aiid ( Cur- 
rency Departinenl. bold uiillioiis in eveess of wliat public safety 
roi]uires, is iiotecunomy, wliatevcrelse it may be. 


TnE Times of Indian in re]ily to Ihe com]»laini that it had ap- 
propriated from our coluinius willujut acknowledgment what it 
calls “tiro tw^o leading ])rinciploR of feileral finance,” declares 
that it did not take them from the Indian /Camoniisty but 
from India as it Mod lie, puhli.shcd nearly 20 years ago. But 
the passage adduced from IMr, Campbell’s book docs not 
bear out tho Btaieineiit. We should not iiotieo the matter 
however, but that tho writer makes tho following retort : — 

“ This claim for sole ovij;innlity in dealing m ilh public quoBtions, 
and this assertion of ]>ntent proprietorslrii) in financial expoaition, 
oomos witli tho worst poHsible gmcc fnmi ii writer who a few weeks 
back (ns we notieed from un oxtrnrt in onr daily .'ontemporary) put 
forward as u “discovery” of his own, nnd wlneli had eont him extra- 
ordinary labour, a LrrnH.s plagiariHin adojited ffoin a minuto by Mr. 
Dampier, recently Revenue Secretary to tho Bengal Government.” 

If such a charge has been ]n*ofcrred against ''us, wo have 
never soon it, and as we have never had the ploa.suro of readings 


remember, it is hard to see how wo could have borrowed anyi 
thing from him. Tho Times of Tmlia is a signal offender against 
this journal. It never rpiotes us, ahd yet lives upon u.s, and is 
tho only journal in the country that deals M unhandsomely vpth 
a oontoniporary. 


A OOMPLmENTAny roforenco to tho Editor of this journal 
mode by Colonel Strachey tow^ards the close of hia very able 
speeoh in Council upon tho subject of Customs duties, has led 
to a disoussion os to tho real originator of the idea that it is our 
tpuo policy in India to abolish such duties altogether. Tho 


In Minding up the late debates in tho Siijireme Council, 
Lord Mayo veiy jirepcrly noticed the extravagant statements 
constantly put forward us to tho weight of taxation in tho 
country ; M'hen'as the largo vovciiues which wo dei’ivo from land 
and opium, enable us lo dispense with ta.xiition almo.st wholly. 

“ As a matter of fact,” said Lord Mayo, “are the peo]de of India 
heavily taxed ? I have made from reliable docui lents a com- 
“ ])ara1ive stall incut of the iiicideiico of Imperial taxation in 
India, and In .some Ihiropoan States, England excluded. I have 
ilediieted from tho ro.sourcos of tho Indian Empire, all those 
** .sources of re\eime ■which cannot .strictly ho ci^od taxation, t 
havodediictod land ivvenue for tho reason that ix is not taxation, 
“ hut is that .share of thc])rolits of the land which the Goveni- 
ineiii, in its character of eliief proiirietor, has from time im- 
Tiicinorial domni'd it.s right to demand. Tho opium revenue is 
excluded, hecau.se no one in India paj s it. I have also deducted 
“ coninhutions from Niitivii Stales, the receipts received in tho 
“Army, T’nstal, Telegraph, and all the spending Departments. 
“ The r^<nlt is, t hat the revemio roceiveil from taxation proper 
“ in India amounts to 14 j millions from a population of 150 
“ million.^, which gives a result of Is. 10(i. yior head i>er year. I 
have followed the .same investigation Muth regard to five Euro- 
pean States, .some of which arc not the richest, and I find that 
" while Indian taxation is hut 1«. xOd, jier head per year, the sub- 
jeets of tho Sultan arc paying 7s. 9d . ; th<9se of the Emperor of 
“ Ru.s.sia, ] 2s. 2d. ; the inhabitants of Spain, 18s. 5d. ; Austria, 19s. 
“ 7ti ; and Italy, 17s. It must bo remembered, however, that a 
“ shilling bc.ars a larger proportion to the income of a laborer in 
“ Indiathan to that of a laborer in any of tho countries mentioned ; 
“ but still there is no such difference between the value of labor 
“ here and in Europe as is represented by the difference of taxo- 
“ tion that I have described.” 

Wo have no sympathy whatever with the cry against which 


minute of Mr. Dam])ier h u])on any subject, so far a.s wo^ | Lord Mayo protG.sts, and have ever striven to discredit it. Tho 

lucome-tax i.s no real grievance when confined to the wealthy ; 
but by the wealthy we mean^ a class a good deal higher 
than tho Govomment standard of 750 Rs. a year. 


Lord Napier seems to have given a very vigorous and whole- 
some chock in the Madras Council a few weeks back to the 
habit of speaking of the land revenue as a tat. His Ez*^ 
oolloncy is officially reported to have said It was repugoint 
" to him to hear the land assessment discussed as a tax. It was 
; ** not in his view a tax, but a shaM of the produce of the land 
j which belonged to Govomment os a right. What was paid 
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^ to Government was not something which had belonged to the 
" oooupier, but something which had never belonged to him, and 
which he had no right to retairu** We have here the tmo an- 
swer to the Bengal zemindar’s claim to immunity from taxation. 
The zemindars entertain a profoundly incQ|^t view of what 
the permanent settlement really was. It was a mere sale of 
Government property to them, in consideration of their pa 3 ring 
a fixed perpetual annuity for the same. It had nothing 
whatever to do with iasoaUcm, It was simply a sale to the 
zemindar of re^t that belonged to the Government ; and to 
pretend that the price paid for#he rental involved on immunity 
from taxes is absurd. It springs from a totally false idea 
of the true nature of the transaction. Because the rental served 
Government in the room of taxes, the popular delusion has 
been that in fixing the rental at a certain price, the 
arrangement meant on abandonment of the right to ioA 
A more mischievous delusion was never propagated. 

Ihe zemindar is simply paying year after year the 
stipulated price of a very valuable property in the land. 
The bargain has proved a most disastrous one for the seller — 
a most advantageous one for the buyer ; while the latter, 
not content with having obtained the long end of the stick, 
endeavours to make his purchase cover an exemption from 
taxation — a right which no Government could sell to any 
subject, and a right which, if any Government were unprin- 
cipled enough to affect to sell, its successors would A^koiind 
to repudiate. It is not within the power we say of any 
Government to give what the zemindars declare to have been 
given to them by Lord Cornwallis, namely an exemption from 
all contribution to the general burden of the State. This 
single consideration sweeps away as with a besom tho 
cobweb sophistries in which the discussion has been itivolvod. 
The Cornwallis settlement was no commutation with the 
zemindar for /aajsa, but simply tho sale to him of cert.ain State 
rights in the soil for a perpetual annuity, lie was just as liable 
to taxation after that settlement, as he was hefore it ; and to 
hold»any other view of the settlement is subveraive of the con- 
ditions on which alone society is possible. 


The country at last seems to be waking up to the fact that we 
owe the embarrassments of recent years to official tampering 
with the land tax. ‘‘The more the subject is enquired into/ 
says the “the more ovidont it becomes that the 

“ financial difficulties of the Indian Government spring entirely 
“ from one cause— the reckless sacrifice of its principal source 
“of revenue. The most striking portion of Mr. ^rachey’a 
“ speech on the Ondh Hates Bill is his account of th* manner 
in which the land revenue of the North-Western Provinces 
was reduced from 66 to 60 per cent, by the local authorities, 
for reasons which cannot now be discovered, 'and which 
“ probably were never discussed by the Supreme Government 
« at all.” 

The Indian Daily Examiner has been as.snred that in the “ re- 
“oent renewals of land settlements in ^he North-Western Provinces, 
“the local Government has sacrificed a larger amount of re- 
“ venue annually than the Income-tax ever brotight in, simply 
“through not having considered it necessary to impress oq the ' 
“ settlement officers, that in fixing the rent they should make the 
“ price of produce an element in their calonlations.'’ Our contem- 
porary thinks that Lord Mayo might, with advantage to the 
empire, “ take the land question in other words, the national 
estates, under his own special charge.” 

Someone should do 80 at all events; hut Lord Mayo could 
not undertake the charge without neglecting work whfcli 
he cannot devolve npon others. The land revenue should long 
since have had a special bureau for its management. The gene- 
ral spread of the convictions which we have sought to fasten on 
the public mind concerning the character of our modem 
eettlementSi is one of tiie features of our times. Mr. Noston 
oomplaios in the Madras Council of “ the virtual giving 
'Uwajr of the State fiinds by such revenue settlements as 
^^haveprevailed of late years, ih Mr. Arbuthoot in the sums way 
thet in the re-sttttexnent of the land Msessmenti sacriftcee have | 
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“ more than onoe been made which would hardly have been per* 
“ mitted if education in the aggregate revenues of the presiden* 
“ ciea (provinces) meant a certain reduction of the sum available 
for its administration and mprovements.” 

Mr. Straohey we are glad to see has taken hold of the ^ubjeot 
in earnest. We reproduce elsewhere his remarks upon it iiiethe 
course of the late debate upon the propoqpd local cesses in 
Oudh referred to by the EngUahman, • 


The average cost of viotualling Europeans in the Madras 
Presidency, according to the Oommissariate returns for the 
month of February, was as follows 


Bangalore 

Madraa .. 

Calicut . 

Wolhit»<ton 

Betit.ibuldoe 

Kamptee 

Vizagapatam 

Baasiinvoog 


a. j». e. 

4 10 as per day 
" e S7 


s 
8 
1 86 
r 41 
7 67 
S 18 


The average cost of the ration, including servants and contin- 
gencies throughout tho Presidency, was about 5^ annas, or 8 
ponce per day. The cost of the same rations in Burmah daring 
the same mouth was 7 j annas, or 11 penoe per day. The speoiid 
rations are as follows 



a. p. f 

Brood .. ... 

.. 1 

8 81 

Potatoes 


6 08 

Mutton 


0 16 

Bed... .. ... .. 

. . ..1 

1 71 

Rico 

... . • 

8 0 

Toft ... •• ... ••• 

... ... . 

6 IS 

CulToe.. ... .• 

... ... 

1 00 

8ui|[or. ( ... ... ... 


6 81 

Halt .. ... ... Ill 

... •• 

0 80 

Vegetable ... 

Berrouts and Contlugencdes 



1 00 

6 0 


Annas ..S 

10 41 


But eight pence a day is SOa. per monlh, or £\2 per year ; 
whilo Mr. Grant Duff has been led to suppose that the average 
iTicome of tho population is not more than £2 per head. Now if 
this be the average income (including accumulations), what 
can the avera-ge expenditure of the poor amount to P The 
estimate necessitates our believing that while the mere food 
of a European soldier costs the State B 17-0-0 per year in 
Burmah, and X 1 2-0-0 in Madras, the people theftiselves, rich 
and poor, find 30a. a year sufficient for all wants. There is 
gross dej^sion in those estimates of cost of living amongst 
the people. In tho Bombay Presidency food is os dear us it is 
at home, or nearly so, and yet by the estimate its twelve 
millions of people have an income of no more than twenty-four 
millions sterling a year, whilo tho same number of persons at 
home contrive to earn and spend upwards of three hundred 
millions I There is gross delusion, we say, in these estiinatss. 


I The net military expenditure of tho year 1870-71 by the 
Secretary of State amounted to £3,668,000. This sum 
was remitted from Indian taxes last year to meet the expend!* 
lure incurred in England on aocount of the Indian army. It 
consisted of the following items 

1. Some depots. ••••■•. . ...•.£898,000 

2. Transport servioe 418,600 

8. Pay of Officers on Furlongh 450,000 

,, Retired Indian officers 879,800 

„ Retired Queen's troops.... .... m.* 284,000 

4. Gratuities to Indian offioers, do.. ..•. 78,000 

6. Ifilitary stores for India 82A720 

£8,668,080 

\ The whole of this expenditure is imTttory . The first item is a 
^nsolidated charge of £10 per head made by the Horse Guards 
for every soldier serving in India, on the pretext that the 
English depots are kept up for recruiting the Indian army. 
ThUjs, although these depOts form an important part of the effec- 
tive garrison of England, the coat of maintaining them is thrown 
upon the Indian tax-payer. Highly creditable certainly, that 
the pcofett people on earth should thus pay the cost of the 
garrison required to defend the richaHt 
The second item is the transport service. India Is not o&lj 
made to pay the entire cost of bringing thesddiers heroi bat of 


THE nOMaW ECO'NOTIS^^ 
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■WfiliMg them bmk*.i/1J^TC(ifcjsp09>mq!0«fiitlQ9abl9aa 
mid Niait(mi4Q.4^^r¥iW^ omtho 17th of Fobra^ 

«I7« iWhiimil. tiU ,pid Aystem of trajoapor^ the coat 
**ofaBritiah soldier bonded , in India was ;£27„ilb is z^w.iglSd. 

* Xt.WQOldbe ohaaper to giveeaoh man a first ol ass 
** ppmgp bj a P^,aiid>O..PQiQpan 3 r^s steameri and present him 
** wibh ^15 at the epd of the voyage, than to send him out by 
our new tranaporta^ 


Before this transport service was heard of, and while the 
emy was far larger than it now is, the oost of carrying the 
troops was as follows : — 


1861-62... 

1862-68... 

1868-64... 

1864-66... 


£ 162,198 
», 139,709 
„ 174,367 
„ 182,244 


Under the new system, we have had to pay a million 
sterling for the poft of the fleet, and now find that the 
service apparently costs three times as much as it did before. 
Mr. Norton’s statement must, however, be an exaggeration ; 
but the whole ‘ (Question of this military expenditure in England 
should be sifted to the bottom. The standing army of 
Bavaria, numbering 49,900 men, with a reserve force of 30,000, 
ooets in all but £3,400,000 a year ; of Austiia, with 280,000 men, 
but seven to eight millions ; while the Home expenses alone 
ef the Indian army are £3,600,000. 


LAND TENURES. 


TENURES AS THEY AFFECT INDIGO. 

To the EMor of the **lndian Daily News.'* 

Bib,— I see from yoijr paper that soine of your contemporaries 
ailert that indigo-planting depends on the present system of 
middle tenure. 1 believe this is a great mistaKe* for as long as 
there is a demend for indigo it will flourish under any system. 
A good many years ago, when too largo a quantity of indigo was 
miuo. indigo fell to au average of Rs. 100 jn^r maund, which 
bffiUgnt rum on the planters ; uo system could stand in the face 
of eo lfuw,a quantity, of indigo, Of fate years so large a quantity 
of ihdigo nas not beep mode, and indigo now averages about Rs 26( • 
p$2 maund ; ^th^ prices enable planters to make up for bad 
sbisonB. Any change of system might com|Vel some plmiters to 
rtlUt up their factories ; but this would only bring indigo ujj to 
Bi. 360 per maund, and make it possible to him under any 
syitem. 

Even if Government were to prohibit middle .tenures, the 
indigo interest of this district would not sufler, for 1 find that 
those planters who are both zemindars and TMoos/aeers, lose most 
iti.indigo, and the successful planters ore those who have least 
to do with mooeiagereee, Tais dooe. not happen because the 
semindar or znoostaueree planters are not able to get up as good a 
crop, but because ineirmant is grown on the bank of rivers 
subject to sudden inundations. A safe indigo concern requires 
no assiitanoe from moostagereo or zemindaree system, and in 
many oaseo wbero the. proprietor of a safe factory has gone In 
for moostamrees,. bp> generally tries to give tb^m Mp again, 
for he finds no adequate return for the losses sustained on 
tfro mbortafceree. Before he took the moostageroe he hml as 
much land as he required, and if ho was virtted by a bad season 
or two, be would find the moostagerees a burden in place of a 
help. The 7 id>bve refers to this district. ,, , 

If it sh^fCdd’hapjpen that middle: tenures were prohibited, a 

S eat mafiy frUstones would sufier^ and the ilVez system would 
veto be '€iEtended> which' would establish the indigo roa- 
Bufaoture 'bfi a firmer basie. . ITjo Neen system would 
require a^lhrter capital at starting if it wero*<.to succeod ; 
ana many^ff^he present planters would find the exjx^nses for 
digging tanks, sinking wells, and purchasing inRchiuory, too 
gmst ^ them ; but capitalists would soon l)o found to inyest 
^geiyibr the certain profits' arising from higher prices, and 
the El%e» system waa lestablished > on a firm . footing, it 
would be found to work as cheaply as the present system, and 
with ihwer bad seasons. 

J would enter here in,ta the comparative merits of both the 
np||^<and the Ifeee ^siems, only that! am afraid! sh^ild 
boTfijldng up yotu* Space UhneTOSsarily, repeating in fact what 
I t>di6V8 U very generally known.— Tours, Ac. 

'• ■ tr; ' X. 

Fumsgbr 16ih Febraary, 1871. 


LAND REVENUE. 


{The Madras Ma/H) 

' Tn theory which appears to guide the reductibn 0 ^ asiH^ 
ment school'’ ^pgars to be that tbe increase in importSi knd 
eonsequently, Customs' dues, will more than oompensata fi>r 
any reductions in tbe land revenue, which will tend to make 
the. cultivator rich, and able to afford European luxuries and, 
secondly^ that by reducing the assessment, more l^d be 
brought under cultivation, tlie re*^u1t being the enHchmeiit tf 
the |)eo|)le generally, and a greater supply food grain. We 
emphatically deny the sounciiM o^either promise. The whole 
history of the intenorecoiioroyoflndiafor the last ten years sho^4 
itself prove the fa lacy of the first, for whilst it is allowed that^ii^e 
increase of cultivation has been enormous, and the amount of mofi^ 
in the country has doubled if not trebled, we find the Ctls- 
toms’ie venue barely affected thereby; the fact being that 
increase of wealth in India does not involve increased expeoditu^ 
ainong.st the natives who possess it, and that there is no increase 
in the demand for what we are pleased to term luxtM^a, wbicb^ 
indeed, prevent no temptations to our native friends. Aj^io, the 
increased wealth is not, lis a rule, distributed amongst the.aotUal 
cultivators. It is so doubtless to a great extent in the ootton- 
growing localities in Bombay, and part of this Presidency, where 
tne immense rise in prices, and increased demana have 
enabled many a ryot to free himself from the clutches 
of the village sowcav ; though we doubt much if bO/ fully 
appreciates his freedom, and whether his suporpuous 
earnings were not after all as well placed there as ,ia 
the t^'^iase of jewellery, or buried in the earth. The aotual 
cultimmns is, as a rule, in this Presidency, a sub-tenant or slave 
of the actual bolder or renter, and any reduction of the assessment 
benefits him only in an infinitesimal degree,. if stall. . In f^ot. 
it is often quite tbe reverse ; the owner or renter of the soil 
imposing a proportionately higher rent to represent; what he 
considers the annual rental or interest of the increased value of his 
laud. To. take, for iiiMtance, the I richinopoly diatricti Noonesup- 
poM'S that the rich irrigated lands under the Cauveyy 
are held by the typical poor ryot who may be seen actualjly 
cultivating theiij fri»ni morn till dewy eve.” They are owned, or 
rented, by cbetties, sowcars, and the like, who take their easC lu 
largo towns and village.s, and the only result of the reduced 
assesHinent has been to luciease enormously, their , wealth ai)d 
power, .without \u the lea'it tending t(,> improve ih,e positioo 
of the actual cultivators, or increase tbe general welfare "and 
well-being of the district, or the circulation of the precioUs 
mentals. The ryot, in fact, fared better under the old rates 
fi>r he might acquire, if caiefiil, a piece of land of his own, 
or make handsome profits from land which he held from BbtUe 
la'ge owner or holder. Now all this is changed* Not. only 
is tbe Itnul dciir i\i itself to the holder,, . §tatu8 
and position which^ land abiiie can bestow in this as Id 
other countries ; but by the lightness of the QoVenitnetit 
iiesesAovent, whion is notoriously far below what .it should .be, 
ajid kbo bigh.pripcs Tuhng.Qf, ,late years, it has bgcome iho , .mqfit 
valuable, investment for isurpjus capital, , and hot to l^.parjied 
with, oinpented out, save prices and rai^ altogether beydnd 
the reach of the average cultivator. It is ds if British Oonsbls 
or Indian 5 per cents, were suddenly to be doubled.in value by 
an iperodse more than double tho interest or j^ividend— the 
sc^cu^nty being ,as good as ever. The present holders would 
doubtless benefit, but the majority woiila suffer, for ih^ 
not invest under an excessive and ]frohibitiv6 price. Cj^taU 
would applaud, but tho public — and notably the poorer 
of .tho public — who, it is avowedly tho wish of the Government 
to befriend, would groan. 


RECENT SETTLEMENT PROCEEDINGS. 


(ffo9i. 'Mr. Strache^e Speech irh OotmeiL) 


~.i. . - 


The local Oovormnoqt of Oud^ proposeaL.to .rai8e^the.nefle9fMl^fy 
by im^siug a light rate iq^on the land/c^d the. preset 
Inll is intended to give tho r^uibite powers. ^It pi^drpos&8''^to 
authorize the imposition, on every 'estate,' of a rate not tkosedlng 
one and a-quarter per cent, on the annujEd value of tlie;la8<ki{46 
recorded at the settlement.. The land reyonqe 
is estimated as equal to qne-balf of the gross iwtal pf the la^d. 
The cesses already levied for roads, schools, and other IbcM ^pur- 
poses, alhount to per cent., and it is now proposed io 'raitH If 
per cent. 'moro. / • i . . c... 

, It. is importout Ll^nk to remark tlis^.tbnBe *l 9 oal>xaf^^ 
essentially, in their qaitwp. the ^land reyehu^ V® 

taxes unpo8e.d on the land for Ibcid pUrroses. The 14nd ke^^ue, 
on the other hand, is that pc^ion of the rent of the Mfid'io 
which, iniaccmxlanee with the inim'em(iiiiJrtiBtaihof;Uie^.ebi8h^ 
the ^atevissieiiperior .proprietor vof rtie is ,enftitjled.s(^t 

althm>gh,tbq>l|aqd revenusis not tMSit^, 
idf^cts very closely the questiptL wn^^ we- have to cofieim ®e 
propriety of placing fresh ta^tioii ’'bri the land, for it^illi|ht 


ibYi, 


TSI ECOi^OMlSt: 


happen that the share of the rental t^en hy the State was so 
lat^ that no room would be left §or taxation. Nobody can say 
that this is the case in Northern India. The truth, 1 fear, rather 
is that we have been saorifioing, by our existing S 3 r 8 tem of settle- 
ments^ a vast income, which, as all classes of the people, including 
the private proprietors of land themselves admit, has always 
belonged to the State. This is a great question into which I do 
no^ now puipbse tp enter, but I wish to state a few facts to 

S Uji^wte to the Cotmcil what I believe to be the truth reading 
e pressure of the land' revenue demand in Northern India. My 
p^ioular illuatfhtions will be^ taken fVbm the North-Western 
Provinces, but in prindpk^erything that I am about to say 
applies equally to Oudh and tho other more advanced provinces. 
Under thp old settleiiioat for ^0 years, which have now for the 
mpst pajt expired in the North-tV^tern Provinces, the share of 
the i^tal to which the State was assumed to be entitled was 
W pjpr cent. Such men as Mr. Thomason, and the other most 
ezperianoed odicers of the time, were satisfied that this share 
was not excessive. If it was not in accordance with ancient cus- 
tom and with the feelings of tho people, 1 believe that the main 
divergence was really this : that never had anv Government at 
any previous time taken so little. The proof that the demaud 
was not excessive seems to me to be absolutely complete. The 
beSt^proof that can be given consists in the fact of the vast 
progress in wealthaudprosperity which the North-Western Pro- 
vinces have mode duritiff the lost 30 years, and in the growth of 
private property in the land of immense value. Under tho pre- 
sent system of settlement we take 50 instead of 66 per cent. 
Why this change was mode 1 cannot say. So far as I nave ever 
been able to discover, it was made in 1854 bv the Lieut4baut. 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces on his own authority, 
and without any serious discussion. In reality we do not ever 
get 50 per cent., because the annual value of landed property 
goes* on constantly and rapidly increasing. An example has 
lately come before the Government of India which illustrates 
what is happening in regard to ttie settlement of the land revenue. 
It is my belief, and it would nut bo difficult I think to 
show that my belief is based on solid grounds, that this example 
is by no means a singular one. Although the case is a strong one, 
and perhaps an extreme one, it may, I boliove, be fairly taken 
as an illustration of a process which is very generally goin^ on. 
In tho Boolundshuhur district of tho North-Western Pro\'uice8 
settlement operations have been in progress for some time past. 
About five years ago the assessment was completed. The pro- 
per amount of tho laud revenue was dutermined to be £123,000 
a year. The Lieutenant-Governor subsequently ordered a spe- 
cie inqui^ to be made, and the conclusion arrived at by JSir 
William Muir, than whom there can be no higher authority, is 
that although the sum of £123,000 really represented only five 
y^ars ago an amount equal to 50 per cent, of the rental, so great 
and s6 rapid has been the increase m the value of laud proper- 
j 1 tj, that it is now equal to only about 35 per cent. In other 
' f words, the annual rental of the private proprietors has increased 
16 Mr cent, in five years. If a new settlement wore now to bo 
ma^ we should get, under the present system, £141,000 in- 
stead of £123,000 a year ; and if the rates of the old ssttlement 
wm in io^e, we should get £188,000. Under the latte Aupposi- 
tion we are loosing £6-^, 000 a year, and tho total result of the 
new settlement for thirty years will be that, by tho time it ex- 

S ires, we shall have given away to private parties, in this single 
istiiot, no less than £1,050,000, which, under former rulers 
could have, been received by the State. The great present dis- 
proportion between the rentm of the laud and the Govern men t 
revenue is thb result ef the great increase which has taken place 
in rents. This has been caused partly by the settlement of 
tbn Oovemment • demand, and pa^ly by the increased value of 
a^coltural produce, and the mcreased wealth and prosperity 
of the country. 

ifif a good ekaJb^l'e of the process going on over almost 
whole of Indttk Wo have spent, and are spending, millions 


by the pr^pri^rors and oocuj^ts of the land. By the 
of can^t Bjr 'the imprOv’ement of railway and other 
ilhioktions, jana the Opening Out new and profitable 
B^ketk, an enormous increase has taki^ place in the value 
^ JWculttind produce, ai>d the additional valuO which haS 
bm^ven to tho land has boon at the enrinise of (he State, 
wittinut jtko expenditure of any capital oi^ labour on the payt 
of ihe propriotora of thel land. Such facts Os these show, in my 
op^on. conclusively that the land to bearthb main por- 
tnn Of chritges which have to be il!p<’fi^^ for further exten- 
r^a^^ l^d aixoill^ improvemeniri. 

charges on^the tanii, we are not really im- 
a burden^ Wia are ^dy recovering the 


me-taMe or any oi 
4 a 
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THE LANS lUPBdViaafeHf , 

The following Bill to consolidate and amandiilit 
to advances of money by the Oovenunent lor the odnotn^tton 
of permanent works of agrioultursl itnprovbmentf. was iamfoe^ 
ed into the Council of tne Qovemer Genegal of Indian for the 
purpose of making Laws and Begulatio|^ en the Ifith^iiasA 
1871, and was referred to a Select Committee with instnieUoos 
to make their report thereon in a fbftuight . 

This Act may he called The Land Impraveatent Aet|. lg7U* 
It extends only to the territories respeotiwv imdsr^tdteigmrsill^ 
ment of the Lieutonant-Gbvemors of the £0Qr 

Vinces and the Punjab, and under the admmiitmtitm ^ 
Chief Commissioners of Oudh, the Central Provinces and Mlitilih 
Burinah ; and it shall come into force on the (lasging ihsiwof' 

Tho enactments mentioned in the schedule herSto annaxad 
shall bo repealed to the extent specified therein, > ^ 

In this Act **land” means land used for amoultuml pniepoasA 
or wasto land which is cultivable ; ** rent’^ meSus Wbabml' is 
payable or deliverable for tho use or oooupaiioo of land y ^ Lfuul^ 
lord'’ includes a sut3erior, mesne, or immediate proprietor, ami 
any person entitled fur the time being tq receive rent dixedtly 
from a tenant; tenant” means any person aotUally using, or 
occupying land, and liable to pay or deliver rent therefor ; il» 
provemenf' means : — 1st, wells, tanks, and other worim for thri 
storage supply, or distribution of water for agricultural! parpOsev 
of the preparation of land for irrigation ; 2nd, works wt. ^ 
dtainage of land, for the reclaiming of land firom rivers, or fooikt 
other waters ; for the protection of land from floods^ or foonr 
erosion or other damage by water ; 3rd, the reolaimiug, olsarii]|fi; 
and enclosing of waste lauds for agncultiiral purposes ; 4tli,.the 
clearing of the land from stones or other obsta^os to oultivatioii;' 
5th, the renewal or roconstnicUon of any of the foregoing 
works or such alterations therein, or additions thereto, as are nm 
required for maintaining tho same, and which inorease durably 
their value ; aud ” Collector” means the Collector of land revenue 
or tho Deputy Commissioner, or any officer authorized by the 
local Government to exercise the powers of a CoUeotor under 
this Act. 

Any landlord or tenant doBiring to make an improvemeul^. 
any land of which he is in possession or occupatiooi SAd/ to 
obtain an advance of money to enable him to make such improyf9^ 
ment, may make an apphoation to the Collector for sqm 
advance, stating at the same timo the nature and a m ou n t pf 
security which the applicant proposes to furnish for the repays 
ment of such advance. • * 

On receiving such application, tho CoUeotor shaU mdcs 
iuquiiy as he deems necessary to ascertain the' propriety or 
otherwise of making the advance. ^ > 

If the Collector be satisfied — (a) that the imprpveme&t wq) 
immediately or prospectively increase the annum value of 
laud to be improved by an amount exceeding the largest /i(ai9i 
to be charged in any one year under this Act for^tfaere-payiiiwg^ 
of ihe advance ; and (&) that the proposed security is i^sqi|i|t^ 
he may grant to the applicant a certificate samptiDU^MgA 
advance of money for the purpose of making the XQxprQvemsin^ i 
If (a) the appbeant is a tenant not having the 
fer hiB interest in tho land without tbs consent of tEeflyindlpin^ 
or (5) if the applicant is a tenant having such 
amount of the advance applied for exceeds th® valup Ofitbe 
interest, and if, in cither of such oaseSyi CoUMtor is 
satisfied that the proposed secunty is adeq^teu the ^^qlV 
shaU serve notice of tne application on the landf^d pciHio n aU y 
or upon his agent authorize to receive service op ]behflf^^< 
No such notice shall be deemed to have been |M];vm uplm 
the set vice is acknowledged by ihe landlord, qy 
fHct of its having been made be otherwise established iotlie sans- 

faction of the CoUeotor. » . , . 

If tho landlord does not within ;0U9 month after.sq^.^rvjm 
signify in writing to tho CoUeotos hie idissent tq t{m 
the proposed improvennont, or if ha dissents bujb, 
lector has explained hih reasons for thinking 
desirable, withdraws in writing such dissent, the Oolleckor may 
grunt the certificate. . , : ^ 

The certificate shall (a) state apiQunt of the Mvsqafii (jft 
stato tho conditions under which it is to be mademm 
(c) specify the land or interest inihuland (if gqy) 
event of any sum not being repaid by the person,- 
advance, sfiaU become chargo^lefor the repayifient of the 
and (d) state the nature and amount of any other seouritj 
furnished. : i - -V ‘ 

When such certificate has been granted, the Collector my - 
make the advahee therein mentioned., . , . j Vi ^ ^ 

djl sums stated in such ertificate Obeli, wheiii they 
be reboverablo fri>m the person to whom the advanoe wee. nUNmi'* 
or from any person who has become security for the 
thereof, as if they were arrears* of land revenue .due^ byuMte; 
son to whom the advance was maefo 

any such sum cannot be so recovered, it shaUperecoverabUttiUle^ 
were on arrear of revenue due cuia.tlia JsaA. Jipocifi e d in, the md 
certificate ; provided that when the penon to whom the adnnoe 


[lector mi^ 
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was made is a landlord or a tenant having a right to transfer 
his interest in the laud without the coiiHontfof the landlord, the 
interest of no person, other than such luucUord or tenant, in the 
said land shall be sold undor this section. 

S e making of an atdvance under thiM Act to a tenant shall 
case be deemed to confer u[>oii him any right to. or in- 
terest in, the land in respect of which the advance is made, or to 
idter the respective rights or iuterosts of landlord and tenant in 
such land. 

The Governor-General in Council shall determine, from 
time to time, the aggregate amount which may bo applied by 
the local Governmont for the purpose of making advance under 
this Act, or which may be permitted to remain out-standing and 
not repaid or discharged at any ouC time on account of such 
advances. 

The local Government, with the previous sanction of the 
Gk)vernor-Ooneral in Council, may make riilfs consistent with 
this Act in all matters connected with its onforcement, and may, 
from time to time, alter and add to the lules so made. 

Such rules shall, among other thiiign, make pro\iBion: — 
for prescribing the manner in whicli ai»]>lications may bo made 
by persons desiring to obtain advances from the Collector for 
marang improvements, and in which in(|uiricH relating to such 
applications shall l>e conducted ; for pre.scrihing the foi-ms 
which are to be used in any i>i()CGe<ling under this Act ; 3rd, for 
determining the conditions under whicli such advances may bo 
made, and under which tlioy are to >)e re|)ayablc ; 4/A, for secur- 
ing the due expenditure of such ndvivnccH, and the due execu- 
tion, inspection, and maintenance, during the term fixed for the 
repayment of the advance, of the improvements for which the 
acrvaDocs ore made; A/A, for keeping and auditing the accounts 
of such advances ; (J/A, for making local enquiries or otherwise 
canning out the provisions of this Act. 

Any sums oxponderl by the (.Collector in accordance with rules 
made under this section shall bo recoverable as if they were part 
of the advance in connection with which they were made. * 

Staiemeni of Ohjoefs and Jicasons. 

The object of this Bill is to consolidalo and amend the law 
relating to advances of money by the Government for the 
construction of >vorks of agricultural improvement. 

Almost from the commencement of the Briti.sb rule in India, 
the Government has recognized the duty of making iulvanco.M, 
UBUldly called /ticrae/, to tlio ownerfl and ovcupioi's oflainl, for 
the purpose of promoting the constmcbion of minor works of 
agricultural improvement, not requiring much ('iiginecriug skill 
or the employment of large numbers of lahourers, but of such 
a description that they can be de.signod and earned out by the 
people tiiemselves. Tho existing law njion tlio subject is contain- 
ed in the Regulations mcutione<l in the schodiilo to the Bill. 

It is provided by those enactments thnt ivrcnvi advances shall 
be recoverable by tho same processes whic'h are applicable to tho 
recovery of arrears of land revenue, and tho .security fur repfiy- 
ment is thus rendered complete. 

Tho provisions of the Regulations in question are, in some 
respects, hardly suited to the circumstances of the present time. 
The consolidation of the existing law upon tho subject is 
necessary, and it isdesirablo to take the opportunity of amending 
the law where it is defective. 

The system under w'hich iuccavi advances have long been 
made iu India for permanent agricultural improvements, and 
which it is proposed to continue under the present Bill, is iden- 
tical in principle xvith that wdiich has been carried out, with 
admirable results, in tho United Kingdom, by means of the 
Land Improvement Acts, and it is believed that this principle 
may properly receive a wider and more systematic development | 
in India than bos hitherto been given to it I 

The Bill defines the classes of works for which the assistance | ■ 
of the Government may Ixj gianted ; it authorizes tho local ' 

Governments, with the previous sanction of tho Governor-Gene- J 

ral in Council, to make rules proscribing the manner in which 
applications for advances may be ma<le ; tho conditions under 1 

which advances may be granted, and under which they will bo J 

re-payable ; for securing the duo expenditure of tfio advances, j 

the proper execution, inspection, and maintenance of the works J 
for which the advance was made; and for the keeping and ‘ 
auditing of accounts. 2 

Long experience has shown that the system of granting advances * 

of this description cannot throw any financial burden on ^e J 
pukflio, for no advance can be made unless the reproductive ^ 
ohimoter of the work is certain, while the security for the repay- I 
ment, both of the capital and interest, will be in every case com- ^ 
pleto. ® 

The Bill refers only to advances for works of permanent am- J 
cultural improvement. A vicious system formerly prevailea in { 
some piurtB of India, under which nominal aavances, called ^ 
tcuseain, were often made to liquidate balances due on account f 
cf Government revenue, and for other temporary purposes. This “ 
system had nothing in common with that desonbed in the pro* 
sontm : 


land revenue in the PUNJAB. 


(Indian PuhUo Opimon,) 

In the Settlement Commissioners Report for 1868*69, there is 
a x'ory clear statement of financial results of the settlement 
operations which have within the last few years been in mrogress 
in tho Umritsiir division, and in the districts of LsSore, 
Goojrut, and Gooj ran wallah. «, 

They may be tabulated, in round ^punbers, thus 



Vormer 
AsBeBsment. { 

New 

aasoBBment. 

Initial t>e- 
oreoe of 
ABseBBxnent. 

XnltLBl la. 

ontmtnm 

Oiiialliioome 

Three disfrictB 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

of tho UmritBiir ^ 

83,68,000 

31,98,000 

Ii69,000 

IfilfiOO 



Initial 


Ooqjrat , , . 

Goojrati wallah ,,, > 

16,32,000 

17,79,000 

Increase. 

1,47,000 

so , 000 

Lahore ... 3 





Decroaso 

xUlLlftl 

22,000 

2,01,000 


Initial DecroaAO 

Inoroose ProgresBive, Land and Water. 

Tots Increase. 

(inclusive of Canal 
Incrouee.) 

After 3 years After 5 years 

After 10 yrs. 

After 16 yrs. 

Rb. 18,000 

Rb. 63,000 Rb. 89,000 

s; 

ID 

(4 

Rb. 2,16,000 

Initial Increase 
inclusive of Canal 
Increase. 


m 


Rs. 1,97,000 

^ Rb. 23,000 Rb. 80,000 

Rs. 2,48,000 

Bb. 6,64,000 

1,78,000 

76,000 69,000 

8,48,000 

7,80,000 


Or, stated in other words, tho result of six settlements has 
boon to reduce tho ordinary land revenue by 22,000 Rs. ; two 
lakhs however are assessed as water advantage revenue, so that 
we start xvith an initial increase of 1,78,000. ^ This will increase 
in the course of 16 years, by progressive assessments, abput 6 
lakhs more, .so that at the close of that period the land revenue 
of the six districts will be, [if wo include tho additional revenue 
claimed iu respect of tho enhanced value of the land owing to 
canal irrigation] 7^ lakhs larger than it was when the six settle- 
ments were taken in hand. 

Tho Settlement Commissioner considers this satisfactory," 
and as we are unable to agree with him, we wish, with all the 
deference and courtesy due to so experienced and able an official, 
to indicate the grounds of our dissent. We aro strengthened in 
our conviction.s by the fact that the course of things now going 
on in tho Punjab settlement contrasts entirely with the Oudn 
and NoiiA-Wost- Provinces settlements, in both of which a large 
initial increase is being obtained ; and also by the opinions of 
various district officers, well acquainted with the capcmilities of 
their districts, who express very decidedly their opinion that the 
existing assessments are needlessly and wastefiilly low. 

And first, what is the theo^ of laud revenue 7 Stripped of 
all the vague and confusing ideas which have been allowed to 
obscure tho matter, it is simply .he right of Government to exact 
from the occupiers of the land such a proportion of the proceeds 
of the soil os represents the share in the croneral taxation of the 
country which they can reasonably be oalled to defray. A field 
is of no use to a man unless he can till it in peace, and find a 
market for its produce ; roads by which he can convey the produce 
to his customers ; water with wnich to irrigate it ; tribunals before 
wliich his rights in respect of it may be maintained The State 
provides order, army and police, and jails ; roads, markets, 
canals, railways, and courts ; and provides and maintains them 
.so effectually that, whereas 20 years ago laud was scarcely worth 
having, it is now every hour rising in value, and its price has 
actually doubled all over the province within the last five years. 

In the same way the effect of our administration has been that 
the value of agricultural produce has (as we believe we can 
show from the Settlement Commissioner'a own a great 

deal more than doubled since we have been in possession ^the 
province. In order to do all this the State spends a great deal 
of money, and in the last official year, in order to make teth 
ends meet, was driven to the disaipeeahle expedient of sorapiim 
together six lakhs by a tax which was so odious that every 

S ireon on whom it fell petitioned in Court against it, and so 
^ntrived in its incidence that seventh of the whole was dock* ^ 
ed from the pay of Government servants, or, in other words pfdd 
by Government itself Under thme eiroumstanoes the ouMm 


by Government itself Under thme eiroumstanoes tbs ouMm 
naturally arises, What fraction of oB the additionaj wealth tha(f ' 
the British adininistration has ooiifimed upon thsm, are 09 ^^ 
oupiera of the aoil oontributlng towards the expenses tM imolk 
an edmiaistoatton InimlTiaf Ait sgrioultuiisl wto sUjfl 
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nothmgi who can sell hia' wheat at 20 aeers per Rupee instead 
of 40, ia obviooaly twice aa rich in the one case as the other, and 
“ 8»in to the agrioulturiat ia loss to the consuming class 
who buy everything and have nothing to sell, and who are obvi- 
ft gz^t deal worse off than before. 

Is, then, the agricultural class paying double revenue in 
resp^ of ita doubled wealth, or 50 per cent., or 10 per cent., or 




the canal earnings that the largo amount of tho total diminution 
is concealed. We take a division like Umritaur with the Baree 
Doab Cai^« flowing right ^rough two of its districts — uninter- 
nmted railway oommnnioation with Calcutta and Bombay — and 
prices of every kind experiencing the sort of stimulus that 
might have been expected from such advantages ; and instead of 
finding its land revenue enhanced ^ wo find an initial decrease of 
over a lakh and a-half which, even with the canal eaniings, 
leaves the division 18,000 Rs, worse than before the new as- 
sessment, and the Settlement Commissioner consoles us with 
the cheerful reflection that 10 years hence its present revenue 
will hare increased by a covlple of lakhs ! 

Prices in the Umritaur division liave been for many years 
past on the rise as the following table shows 

No. of Seera to the Rupoo. 


Average St ICuM Piloefev 1 
8. Ktttdba. 

1842 .Wheat, ... 2 0 or ... 49 Ses^. 

18ta.44 „ ... 1 84 „ ... 46 „ ^ 

The average for the 30 years was as follows ^ 

•U, 8, PerBupee. PuooaSean. 

Ootton ... 1 10 or ... 801 „ 

Sngarcano ... 1 16 », *,.88 

Wheat ... 2 80 „ ... Of 

Maize ... 3 10 „ ,** 79 

Barley ... 4 10 „ ... 104 

Now look at the price current for the Sealkote disMot fhr 
1809-70— ^ 


II 

If 

II 

N 


1 

Wheat* 


Rice* 

Barley. 

Qntm. 


8. 

ChA. 

8. 

.chs. 

S. 

chs. 

8. 

chs* 

1857-68 

41 


12 

8 

64 

13 

43 

4 

1868-69 

44 

1 

12 

• It 

57 

8 

76 

7 

1869.60 


8 

12 


60 

8 

69 

8 

1860-61 


6 

10 

12 

32 

8 

20 


1861-62 

• ••••.*•, 18 


8 


20 

8 

18 


1862-63 


8 

8 

12 

40 


29 

8 

1863-64 


12 

7 

■ • • 

60 

• t • 

47 


1864-66 


12 

7 

4 

66 

• » 

47 


1866-66 

19 

9 

6 

4 

35 

4 

31 

14 

1866-67 


7 

7 

6 

33 

2 

33 

8 

1867-68 


12 

7 

12 

27 

12 

25 

4 

1868-69 


4 

6 

4 

22 

11 

20 

0 

1868-70 


10 

4 

8 

10 

6 

13 

3 


These figures indicate a steady rise of at least 100 to 150 per 
oent^ in ogrioultural produce. Moreover as tho effects of tlie 
through traffic with Bengal have not yet come in to play, and as 
within 15 years the Indus Valley line will have opened the route 
to Kurrachee, who can veutui'e to say what further ciili an cement 
in prices may by that time have taken place ; and this is tho 
distriot which Mr. Priusep leaves ( if we put tho canal oarnings 
aside) with Rs. 1,69,000 loss assessment than it boro before no 
took the settlement in hand ! 

Let us take Sealkote, one of tho Umritsur districts, as an in- 
stance of the manner in which settlement matters are transacted 
in the Punjab. The first regular settl.Mnent oprations com- 
menced, it appears, in 1850, and the direct control, after being for 
some time under Sir H. Temple, passed in 1853 into Mr. Prin- 
Sep’s hands. It was considered tliat the former assessrawit, made 
at the summary settlement, was far too high, and in 1 853 a new 
assessment was announced which reduced tho revenue 2 j lakhs 
from 11^ lakhs to 9^. This was subsequently in 1 853-50 still fur- 
ther reduced to 8,82,000, or 23 per cent, on the former assessment. 
This assessment was unquestionably a very light one. Writing 
in 1868 about it, the Settlement Commissioner says : — “ I have 
traversed the districtvbver and over again and been in frequent 
oommunioation with the tehseeldar and people. Tho jumma 
has been collected from year to year with ease. There 
is one feeling expressed — and 'it is confirmed by Mr. 
MoNabb who suooeeded me in tho district — that the assessment 
ha$ been a Ught one and has given vm/iversal satisfaction ” The 
settlement however which was a ten-years one had by this time 
run out. and a new one was commenced in 1803 which was con- 
cluded in 1866, apparently with the result of still further reduc- 
ing the revenue ; for in 1867 we find it ^tandin^ at 8,31,0^X), when 
bv the addition of the reyah tehseel, it was raised to 10^ lakhs 
at which sum it now stands. If, therefore, we road the statistics 
alight, the assessment, excluding the added tehseel, is at the 

A. 1 j.l_ . A 



the previous summary settlement, that having been erroneous- 
ly grounded on the nrioes of the previous 8 years in 1844-45-46. 
Thb Commissioner therefore took an average of prices for the 
80 years preceding, in 16 principal towns, and fix^ his assess- 
menVwith^a view to this. The propriety ther^ore of the present 
ftMMfditOflif depends on the degrM in which the prices obtaining 
fljV 89 years previous to 1844 correspond to those which now 
tmal^luld are likely to be in force for years to come. Now 
w average rates shown in •the Saitltment Commissioner’s 
diagraiei sre as follows 

^ ttevegilsar4tvUiflalM9l^lriiO(W 


Cotton (oloaned) 


No. of Soere 

No. of Beere 

No. of Beam 

No. of Seers 

por R. on 1st 
June, '68. 

mr B. 1st 
Jan., *66, 

per R, let 
jime, *66. 

Score che 

Soere ohe* 

Seen 6hi. 

Sent ehs. 

. 19 0 

10 12 

18 

4 

10 8 

,.3 0 

2 11 

1 18 

8 8 

. 18 0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

14 8 

. 81 0 

16 

0 

80 

0 

16 0 

. 2 13 

2 

6 

8 

0 

8 6 


Barley, i 


Barley 

Sugar (lat sort) 

Or, if it be suggested that the last two years are not a fair 
samide, take the average of wheat and barley for the last ten 
years in the Umritsur division — 

Wheat, seers per Rnpeo 

8 
0 
8 
12 
12 
9 
7 
12 
4 
10 


1860-61 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1R63.6-4 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 07 
1807-68 
1868-09 
1809-70 


22 

18 

27 

30 

83 

19 

22 

19 

11 

11 


iperBttpss. 

82 8 
20 8 
40 0 

60 0 
66 8 
85 4 

88 2 
27 12 
22 11 
16 6 


It \h im] 3 ossiblo to compare tho above tables, on^ a^r allowing 
for all inacciirtu*/io8, to doubt that an enormous rise in the value 
of produce has taken place. Tho rise has been continuous for 
years past, and there is every reason to expect it to continue. 
*On what posaiblo grounds, then, con an osseBsment be justified 
which professedly proceeds upon rates which for twenty years 
have never been realized in the province, and which will cer- 
tainly never bo heard of again ? Even in the 3 years against 
which tho Settloment Commissioner protests as too abnor- 
mally high for tho l)asi8 of the summary assessment, the rates 
were loss^ihan half the present prices. Mr. Prinsep says that the 
poopio managed to pay the higner assessment as long as those 
rates prevailed : hut that when prices sunk they began to get 
into trouble. Why, then, when so enormous an advance in rS/OB 
has taken place, should tho original revenue not be realized ? Why 
is it that, when the North-West Provinces have already realized 
23 lakhs additional land revenue and expect from the re-settlement 
a total increase of 75 lakhs ; when Oudh is increasing its assess- 
ments at the rate of 3*i])ercent. ; tho Punjab, where the progress of 
improvement has been at least as marked and rapid, should be 
making no material advance, and in some instances should be . 
absolutely retrograding 1 We sincerely trust that the six settlo- 
inonts to which we have referred will receive the most oareftil 
scrutiny by the superior authorities before the sanotion of Qo- 
vernmont is accorded to them, and so serious on amount of yearly 
income finally abandoned. The whole subject seems to us to be 
treated with a calm indifference that is absolutely astotmding. 
If a couple of |ieasants get into a squabble about a fraction of a 
beegah of land, we spare no pains to have the ** mukuddsma ** 
tried with promptness and exactitude ; the results are oareAilly 
tabulated ; every step in tho prooeodiug is watched with sedulous 
attention; there is the right of appeal, review of judgment 
and the Bup^rvision of the superior ooiurts to guard against 
the })ossibility of miscarriage. But when it is a matter 
of lakhs Government appears to regard it os unworthy of 
attoiffion. Year after year goes by without reports wwng mt 
in ; the Settlement Commissioner is, he says, too bwy with 
other matters. One gentleman, we are told, has been allowed to 
take his report to England to write at home, and appmntlv iw , 
forgotten in the bosom of his family the fiscal neoemtiet of w 
Punjab, for ho has not been heard of smoe. ^Mother baa Men 
too busy with district duties to complete report ; uu4e 
officers of the tiny settlement staff were, the S^tlement Oo^ 
missioner states, new to the work of settlement, and had to 
have their hands strengthened by a re-arran«ment of the suo« 
ordinate establishment ; and so sm^ has oeen the 
effected during the official year that when we turn to U 

of the Revenue Report we are greetad with the mUowtoig 
announcement 
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-mm’^o. 81. 

riBciSi Kkou^ik and suvnabt 8bttlxiisni». 

No ^ ^ dhsificis 'ilfSiti^ set* 

^ Ahn o tii had n&ivedch9d the aaeeeemeni eiage»' 
Ck>fiadefiiy thaA tli» only distriota in whiah aeitlemeiii.ddpe- 
HazarD^ Monfgomeiy, Dera Qhaaee 
Khan^ara^ur, &d«a pergunnah in Hoahyaipore, and that 
mitod aetifckbiQntB to tha amoant of 60 lakhs are rumunrg on at 
oldralM, tHU appears to us about 'as unsatisfacto]^ a e^tement 
as ocmld be imagined. At tbis rate when wiu the rpunjab 
reach its close 7 And. meanwhile, how many lakhs 
of leemue Abes Government intend to throw away 7 

H. , 

. 1 on a ireoent occasion that districts aggregating about 
rr^cM^4)ttd beoti recently re-assessed in the Punjab 
at ware elJcalatod by theu* extreme lowness to excite 
dpubtp^ te to the soundness of the re-assessment. We 

^ , 1 tb go^slftnewhat more ftiUy into the figures on which 

oa^o(t|Maaionk are founded. The distribts referred to are thb 

tlroM neveirae. Rate per caltlvated acre. 

U^itsur CAbout)..! 12f lakhs 1 6 6 

8£kote ... 12} 17 8 

ve ... 9 17 6 

6} 0 10 8 
at ... 6} 0 14 7 

Kangra ... 8 16 8 

iVPtill be obeenM that in no single instance does the 
revenue fioiessed risq. above 1-7-8 per cultivated acrp ; apd the 
avente fdg the entire province on the cultivated acre is.opl^ ^-1-3. 
OomjSrii^ this with .the rates existing on pther ro^nUy assessed 
distriS^ioe difference between the rates is surprising. . Xiij the 
Nort^WMt Provinces the rate on the cultivated acrc^ as shown 
in Talle 1^, of the Administration Report' as 1-10-3, and wa iiud 
distrim altiessed as high as 2-10-2 per cultivated acre.<-(Futteh- 
pore) &wjk^re, 2-9-0, and several other^>t rates ranging Ardrn 2 
Ks. tq|jk-6i . Now the North-West Provinfcbs may he ,<5bp^lb of 
beating a heavier assessment than this province ; still it ih'^^ie- 
adtstriot^ Umcitsur should faU (Bqpon- 
em^l¥k|i6i^^th6averate assessment of the ontira North- 
P W Mp g fe ^yrtebs cfitl eedrmy rule higher in any part o^, Upper 
lUMl'tlmgl ^hc^ reahbed ih fdl the larger stations of tho Punjab; 
aimk'^ttiedbB eOktftir^^ exist;' and when we nndOoVqm- 

nSVftVbn 'ebb ii\deoft%eJuntitagetU^^ an average of 9agn^^ 
pcflFdpiwffbltt cultivated land than it mlizes on tho other, 
o^ttSbMfUtliUspci^ is something faulty in the assessiuent 

oflAllwi^.cw the other. Both provinbbs alike are shoring, ip 
\ I Of British rUloi and both alike should; contribute 
* Whidh those advantages involve. We omimend 
r dtatdmont irinn the Administration. Report pf 
Provinces fbr 1669-70 to the attention of our 

The increaM of land revenue dim to the 
is 23,87,901. It is calculated that the entire 

land revenue due to the re-settlement will .ppt 

76,<)0,0(^^ If this can bedono in the Nprth% 
why, is such a totally different state ,of 
the 'Pul^b 7 Prices may have risen , in the 
^ faSiter than in the other. Take, fbri 

. Bimm ^etHoL'o^ of the settlement 

operationn. The following has been the 
ofVdieht rinoe 1868 

Sra. Chs. 

82 8 per Rupee. 

26 12 

19 12 

21 8 ti 

19 8 

11 6 
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Financial Commissioner 
dogreiibito increased 


; ih ■ a^bttting, in a _ „ „ - 

,^JIxiSUbic|ltkMi T but increased facijilies of com’'. 
MpV brid^^f* railways, panals^ all. madq 

keffA%« 8 torib 0 ^i'i^^ C^emmeDt ; bow Is it 

“ '^‘^dror^Ont is lehard^ven aaiebe obligisd to 
iity bf tht OMapire hf. theimpeSition of 

and convenient afmrin of 
k£h\lom L We should not ventujee 

r.opi^bB bhlrwiyset ibauiringapedal knb^ 
kbbwlhdt sim of the most expoTr 
f tRr' lABblfb dfietricL iutimaiely acqn^ted.. 
^'oF 'iiHf''d 6 opl 4 , consider that tne preeenflAe^ 
IriMssed withq^. laying any 
n the ameultural elaam) and wmoUi . 
SbUWtti Thepeoplb know,*-'-unle 8 e OM 

i>*^{ihipit‘^th 0 bi the coida»i!y,j^tft^ 

G^O^mniant is fisirlly entitled to a moderate fraotioU.of theenor^ 
mifUSTgains liiai it see brought within, their reach ; under ^e 
old rule they were smalli&ied^ieBted londer the present regune 
they are foolishly indulg^ 



. ^ weooUtrast the 
xpgiarlca^lo. Here is the Govemn 

to Se^mber 30 th 1868 > 18,881 ^ 

‘^The summary yumma of these 18,381 
*' 8 , 436 , 768 . The revised demana was &s. ll^iTiabT^ The in- 
'^crmiSe were tnerefore Rs. 2 .'^, 304 ,’cw (if;^ 2 e,fn^<^Bi^ Sian 
** 82 jka* cent. At this rate tne original suihma^ dbnrind 
10 ,a(^' 642 ) should at the completion of the eksessmenttle riabed 
" to no less than Ra 13 , 60 a 000 . The toinl cost Up 'tb the 
" SbpteiUber 1869 had been Rs. 4 , 024 , 330 . The outlay thus 
" ingittelf at the rate of 68*66 ^ annum. T 8 e exp^ehfey 'of 
*' jHishing to completion an undertaking so remunerative is'^self; 
" evident.** The rates are fixed at an average of l-lb -9 on' ^ 
cultivated acre, (14 annas above' the ’Punjab ‘^erage f) andv^ 
Financial Commissioner reports that " as a riiletiie aMMrmm 
have been borne wiihout a wMrmwr” 

These figures seem to us to speak for themselves; ahd 
ever way we look at the cose, wb aip dri'veu to the sitmo i,. 

UH us, for oxatdplo, compare the Uihritsilr and ^tfie Lu^ 
division^. The ordinary theory of assessment in the Pu^^ 
indeed there can be said to have l^n any theoiy 
caprices of settlement ofiScials) is that the land T 
s^uld be fixed at }- of the gross produce ; < from this ^ a deduc- 
tion of i is made on account of vicissitudes, exmnses, Ac. ; .thq 
assessment accordingly should be about 4 th of the gross produce. 
Now tho Umritsur division has under ciutivation — 



nmritsiir 

Sealkote 

Goordaspore 


Aores. 

900.000 

800.000 
J 13,000 

IHsioooo 



On those 23 lakhs of acres the following crops were" groTO in 
1868 - 69 :— 

Umrtetsiir. Sealkote. 

Acres. Aores* 

Wheat ... 34 lakhs 84 laldis 

Sice, ... W, 0 (X) 77,000 

Other food grains... 3 lakh^ Sj. lakhs 

Sugar ... 37,000 00,000 

Cvttw, . ... 36 ,Q 0 Q, 40,000 

Hiwwllaneoas ... 98,000 60,000 

On' a nof^dderate computation with i^efbreiice to the ruHng jirices 
the value of th^se crops mky be put down as — 

tJio^ianr .. ... ... ... RnpeSa ISOIkCUAi 

... .. „ lieiakba,^ 

OporilRepore ... •• ,, TDlSkbs. 

in all 318 lakhs. Talcing tho }th ^ tbb GoV^xheut^ assessm^t, 
this would give us 53 laklis as tho propri* lAfid rev^Ue. Instead* 
'we find it assessed at about 34 lakhe, or nqarly ^O lakhs short of 
the propcfr figure, ‘ and even this' assessment is, We gather/ 
reduced lakhs by the recent settlement. 

f^ply the iiiihe calpulation tn th]i^ XidblAltfiV It 


hd^'^aboiL 
dhipe' are^ 


6 )} lakh 8 of undbr cultiv 


Wheat 

Biot 

Other, food grains . 
Sugar 
Gothm 

IliBoellaneous 


Lucjlmow. 

Acris. 

1} lakhs 
82,00Q 
3} lal^B 
8 ,d 09 
1,000 
22,000 


opiSp 

Acres. 

^ 1} lakhs 
40,600 

8i lakha 

8,0P0, • 
8.000 * 
88,000 
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Estimating these crops on the same calculation, their vafue^ 
would i^pear to be — 

Laoknow. Oonae. BahA»i4lcM» 

35 lakhk 68% 72^ 

in.^ Boihe 162 Iqkh?* Accoidi^rto iheji 
taj^ng }:tb, the awessmeni 30 } 1 

aaspMpient hewever it ^os fixeuAt only 'i 
coni^st.to.thq^.Punfab^prqQl^cm^ 
repent settleinenk, f ' 


mt settlemMv^t k4t>epn raS^ to ■ 

41h pf the.,^QSS pw)duqq,,,;Pj^, the . 


thu.J.. , .... . . . 

c^p^, werno^rre JUBtotw 
aa.,^aaAownwtof^;8l»te de«aia^,?,j 





Tlw.qp9,4(?ii i, pm, oil i 

«(^;kb4,oii.w^c1i "W 
o^oipq...;t}i»t.>e. shooM.AO 
ywfrti noji, .,be«i..,fttid 

it IS, we can only hope that the r 
our.obafinrAtiQna.in good part . ' 
tremely thgnk^. tp . 

take. No one can have a smoeref i 
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fer^abili^ and zeal of the Set^ement Commiseioner than 
miiielNea, We trust that he will foi^gire us for trespassing 
Qp^ hie domain, and Ibr o0hrinff oritioisms pn a eubieot as to 
miich he is far better informed wan oursel^res. We do so with 
a simple objeot of promoting the end for which he has laboured 
so long and eamesthr— the successful ailmiuistration of the Pro- 
^oe ; and we ask him to regard us as fiionds in (Council /’ uot 
as partizoas, sUll less as assailants. 

SI quod uovisti reotius iaiiB, 

Candidas imparti ; si non, his uttcre mocani, 

• III. 

Those ofour readers who have followed us through tho factHand 
discussiod in the present series of articles will, we think, 
oSaift that we have made out a strong priTnAfac/ie cose against 
the Settlement Department when we charge it with wu.stiug the 
property of the State by needlessly low assessments. 

We say primA fadS because we are anxious to guard our- 
selves against being supposed to be [mtting forward tho doctrine 
that an* advance in the price of land and agricultural produce 
involves of necessity, ana under all circnmstanccs, a rise of land 
l^etlUe. There are of course a number of other considerations 
Whioh an assessing officer is bound to take into account, and 
Which might justify him, even in the face of such a rise of 
p^ice as the Punjab has ex]>ericncocl, in refusing to enhance an 
ai^ssment. But we do say that such a rise in prices indicates 
very clearly the diroction in which tho assessment should tend, 
and thi'ows upon the oflBcials concerned the responsibility of ex- 
plaining W'hy no corresponding rise of rovenuo has ensued. And 
when we find that for years together no such explanation is forth- 
coming ; that the reports in which tho explanation would naturally j 
be afibrded atW indefinitely postponed ; and that settlements 
which have never been subniittea for sanction, and as to tho 
TOodnessor badness of which acconlingly Government has never 
had an opportunity of judging, arc allowed to run on, sometimes 
absolutely to their veiy close, with nothing more than an ex- 
pression of regret on tho part of Oovoi nment that so much delay 
should have occurred. We think that it is high time that the 
rude blasts of common sense from tho outsiclo world should 
invade tho sacred precincts of the settlement, and rouse its 
officials to give some account of their proceedings. Wc shall 
then at any rate be informed whether imposts such as that which 
last year imperilled tho tranquillity of the empire are really nocos- 
sary ; or whether tho necessity for them ari8e.s from our wanton 
of modes of taxation which we find ready t<j our hand, and 
pro^r employment of which would not raise a niurniur of 
mscontent. At present there are districts, fhe revenue of which 
hggre^ate^ dMth of the entire land tax of the provi^ice^ the assess- 
ment of ‘which stands On the sole responsibility of the Sottleinont 
Cv^fiimismoner, no sanction of Government having been asked or 

g ven, as to which the Settlement Commissioner regrets that 
» has not been able to find that complete leisure which is 
> requiate for such absorbing business as writing final reports.^' 
Surely we are saying only what every i‘casorTable man must 
think when we protest against the most important branch of 
bur rb'^ources being treated both by Government and tho Settle- 
ment Department with stich easy indifference. ^ 

We feel the less diffidence in promoting the public discussion of 
this sub)o6L inasmuch as wo have the Settlement Commissioner's 
bWu atfthonty for saying that the present rbvenue organization 
— j .Li._ aasossmont 

his pamphlet 

^ _ ^ , discussing the 

ways in Vhidi a larger income might\)e obtained from the 
Itod, Insists 'ttlpbn '•'’ithe cbmploto separation of revenue froni 
judicial as thb very foundation of the reforms in 




- - - - - right to lip^k 

^ what hoTstiVi^ as to our proiieht arrangemeiiis jx- xl 
an expect offibbts itl these days o^trict 

who iffitifig in-doors dt)^re8sed with judicial 
iiuabl^^ ib ft5‘iibout bito the interior of their districts, 
julre a thbrdi^h' knowledge of the pebple, to mix with 
freely, to time to look' after’ the Working of the 

^ .^ministratlpn^ or to take aiiiAdibg part in enoourag- 
D^ple to efforts of general 'ifliproVemeDt.’' As a 
Mr. Prlnsbp proposes ' that a bertain ntitaber of the 
*)mcial 'i^taffi d^oltld bo devoted exclusively to revenue 
andhbing.r^ieved of all Judicial dutiesVahol^d have' the 
as well of all lax^d setttemeiiis ‘ as of mifibf "Worics 'of 

n 'lmd other me^ures of agricultural develbphient, all 

ens obnhvPted with field eiiifvey 'and' maj^ing being made 
to f^^professional Purvey Detortnibut. TObSe' suggestions 
— excellent, and wa sincei^ly tritst that' the forth- 
the, Punjab adnuniiftrattbn may adiUit of 
felt wi^'ahuok, to 'tHl^in'' irtbwfbr'the purpose of 

CbtmiBsioner 

.,.^9 aebrey!^^^) piPtlitont ofgahizatlon 

Mvemte D^partihent, and insists; as ^ believb do taoht 




other experienoed oAoials, on the IneenveiiieBOv oPiniidl{^«|a 
judicial with other duties. When, theri^ore, wenmna leMow 
our revenue machinery, we are only repeating what the 
mont Commiasioner hM already reoomtnendM 
Nor does Mr. Prinsep seem any better pleased witli tliepriD* 
ciples on which tho present assessments proobed. One ertbi 
five capital measures by which he tiiges that onr* res(%rnie 
might be augmented is *'by altering mir system of land mrasns 
assessment." In the first place he says Ib fixing the mamh 
ment for the term of settlement all we oaa de to teat fmtps pbSiihlS 
development is but oonjootural. So, too, an attempt to inaiis 
a uniform or approxim itely eqnal atsessment on vii!Uff|M)fB 
their present condition very often nils flir below the mad^.Tfae 
reason ia that we assess all villages pretty much the 
thor they ore ( a ) fully cultivated and developed i ( b) 
cultivated, not developed ; ( c ) not f\illy cnltivatM mid MSk 
We do not provide for ( a) viMoffee deveHoping into {hj hytphM 
of cultivation or growth of improved itapMSt nor fir tho 
ordinary expansion and improvement ^hioh during MS noeet'dkttKldo 
are sure to go 07 h in (o) villa^ee,'* For the two lost pllfistsrirf 
villages accordingly Mr. Prinsep says that there ottglit be 
double assessment ; ** (1), on present condition ; theetherw 
expanded condition as a progressive amount to fall in after, say, 
every ten years." From this mode of progressivo assessment he 
cHtiinates that we might get an additionaJ 10 lakhs at the exxl of 
ten years. 

In the next place Mr. Prinsep recommends that bem^its tho 
present average rates on irrigated and un irrigated soil there 
should be an additional tax, in the shape of a license, on the 
more valuable crops— sugar, i)oppy, tobacco and v<agetlfi)le8. 
From this he reckons on an increase of lls. 18,79,000, 

In the third place he recommends that under certain ezoep* 
tional circumstances, among whi6h is the somewhat unusual 
combination of ‘'a good season” with com selling considerably 
above average market rate,*' 10 per cent, on the existing land 
rcvcuuo might 1)6 taken ''as a special land-tax" at intefeMftls 
of not loss than 5 years. This, speaking roughly, 'WoUld ^ 
about '20 lakhs, or 4 lakhs per annum. 

Kow if wo ai>prehond Mr. Prinsop's meaning correo^, 1^1 
this amounts to an admission that we might, without oajojgvr 
to ourselves or detriment to tho country, ^t a good 
more out of the land if we choose to take it and set 
taking it in the right way. As to the first proposal tkoSS 
is nothing, wo believe, in tho existing law that need.lum 
prevented its being acted upon throughout all the setUenSents ; 
and it is, if we mistake not, already oooaaionally adopted. ^ 
cxptidiency however is questionable, and great' authorittee are 
against it. " Progressivo ossossmente,” says Mr. Cost, “ tovb 
proved a great snare, us tho evil day put off to a period loUjJ 
after the settlement officer has left tho distribt, ’ and ^6 
assessment is accepted under the vain hope that the cOUdittbUB 
will never bo enforced.” If this view l)o taken, the sduh^r 
and safef method of assessment would appear to .be ^tfat 
indicated in Reg. VII. of 1822, viz., to form it " with xisfer^oe 
to the produce and capabilities of tho land, unless lUn^r 
B|)ecial circumstances justifying a progressive onhoncOm^t." 
In other words, to base it “ on a compromise between existiog 
and progressivo condition.” 

As to the second proposal, — the very gist Of our complaint 
against the settlement — is that these valuable crops are not 
assessed as high as they ought to be and we can onl^ under- 
stand Mr. Prinsep*s estimate that 14 lakhs additional mi^ht 
bo levied on tobacco, sugar, poppy, and vegetables, as amounting 
to a i>ractical admission of the justice of our complaint. 

At any rate it is, wo think, clear that the whole question of 
assessment, by far tho most imp)rtant of our financial problems, 
has been allowed to lapse into mdistiiiotness, .and to be regu- 
lated rather by the indiosyUcracies of particular individuals 
than by any definite principleH and recognised rules. We ^ 
well aware of the difficulties that of 'the enormous evils 

of over-asscs.smont, of the necessity Of -trusting in such a matter 
rather to the good sense and judgmS^ilt of the assessing officer 
than to any minute and- precise instructmns. But we^tbil^ t|iat 
matters havo^ono too far in this direction ; and it ahyi^t(6jVe 
protest against the- view that 'land lo venue .is 
subject upon which no profane foot may intrude, Hnd'aS to ^nion 
it is an impertinence for any outsider to ofter an opinion. 

Assessment is, we venture to thihk, essentiallv one of those 
matters which cannot safely be left to a single independrat 
judgment ; and as to which the public have a right to bo informed. 
The great revenue authorities have told us that OowniiyMt 
should limit its deraahd to a sum “ not more tli^<half ther 
discovered net prbdUce to the ' proprietq^ during .the peeiowiof 
settlement, leaving to the proprietor one-half as niabpwfit * tyd 
to cover expenses of c.0llection.*' Is this the. stea d a ro by 
the -Punjab settlements are to be tried ? of if no^ 

Government getting half, or anything like hair,' the tiitt pWlutef « 
the land in Umritsur, Goordaspore, and SeaUmte ? 

If it is not — and if the countiw is at the sattie 'tSme 
rassbof with strange* ahd hated fbrms of taxation-^iVe^ 
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entitled to ask upon what principles, and bj whose autho rit y the 
admitted rights of the Stale are being thus impaired 7 Wny is 
Government to get an average of 1 Kuum 10 ans., or, as we believe 
the new settlements are to make it, 2 Ks. to the cultivated acre on 
one side the Jumna, and an average of 1-1-^ on the other? 
Are the N. W* Provinces settlement officers taking too much, or 
the<punjab officers too little ? We have ventured to. state the 
grounds on which wc incline to the latter opinion. So far ns we 
can see, the 6 laklfs which the Incomo-tax in the Punjab for 
1869-70 produced amid such general heart-burning, and with such 
damage to the popularity of Government, might have been 
raised from the land without a murmur of discontent, and without 
encroaching in any perceptible denee upon the unaccus- 
tomed hoard of wealth whicn our rule nas conferred on the agri- 
cultural class. If we are in the wrong, and the settlement 
authorities will do us the honor to point out our mistake, we 
shall feel the utmost saCisfaction in apologizing and recanting ; 
if we ore right, we h(»iH) that they will not consider it derogatory 
to their dignity to benefit by our advice ; in either case, wo trust 
that they will take in good part observations offered certainly 
in good faith, and, wo venture to h<.>pe, with all the courtesy 
ana respect which are so eminently their due. 

Al^PENDDC. 

Staiemeni allowing iho niargin of profit alloived at variotia times 
to the occupants of the soil hy the limitation of then Cover • 
ment right. 


From which it appears that instead of Government leaviitt no 
margin of profit to the owner of the soil as in the time of the 
Sikhs, or limiting the margin to 1-dth or 1-U)ih or j as at various 
periods of British rule, the state of things is now so completely 
reversed that Government had to give no less than Bs. 1,44,000 
for the proprietor’s rights in land that was paying only 6,278 
revenue, that is 26 times os much ; so that supposing tne rule 
of half as sets to be applied, wo find that Government was pay- 
ing more than 26 years' purchase, iusteail of nothing at all which 
was the custom when wo took the provinces, or 1^ years revenue 
which was the established rule in latter times. 


Under the 

Sikhs. 

m. 


** It if clear that 
Native Ooveru- 
menta give a very 
imperfect recog- 
nition of property 
right and fix no 
Umii to the Go- 
vernment demand 
or Government in- 
terference , . . 

. . Ijandowner 
and tenant were 
reduced to the 
dead level of cul- 
tivator, the for* 
mer receiving 
some perooutage 
by way of quit- 
rent often on a 
very precarious 
title, or receiving 
a small portion of 
land revenue 
free.’* 

Cost's Manual, 
p.4. 


l-5th of not profit 
under the British 
according to Rog. 
VII. of 1822. 


The assessment 
to be demanded 
. . . * shall be 

fixed with refer- 
to the pro - 1 
duce and capabili- ' 
ties of the land 


In calculating 
cuinpensatiou 
only 1.10th of 
net profit. 


** Until lately 
Government set 
a bad example, 
bynllow'ing only 
10 p c. for com- 
pensation for 
rent on land oc- 


providod that the , copied for pub 
amount of such as - 1 lie purposes, & 
BOBsment shall not only 6 p.o. when ; 
Ix) raised above the proprietors' 
that of the pre- [refused to en- 
seut jam unless I gage at settle, 
it shall clearly ap- ji^nent. This 


pear that the net 
profits, to bo de- 
rived from the 
land by the zemin- 
dars and others 
who may be eii. 
titled to share in 


called compen- 
satiun for right 
of manogoment 
but is the onhj 
represimtative o/[ 
the man* 8 pro- 
pert t/ of v'hichhei 


the profits arising viistvd.** 


out of the limita. 
tion of the Go- 
v^rnment demand 
will exceed l-6thof1 
that amount ; and 
in cases where any 
increase may be 
demanded the 
sessment shall be 
so regfulated as to 
leave the zemin 
dars and others 
aforesaid a not 
profit of 20 p. o.on 
the amount of the 
jumma payable by 
or through them 
respectively.*' 


Gust's Manual, 

p. 82. 


According to 

direotioiiH to 
Itho Settlement 
Officer N.W.P 
i of net profit.* 

"It is desir- 
able that the 
Goyom ment 
should not de- 
mand more 
tlhan Italf of 
the well dis- 
covered net 
produce io the 
proprietor dur- 
ing the period 
of settlement, 
leaving to the 
proprietor 4 
as his profit, 
and to cover 
the cost of 
oolleotion.*' 
Cilia’s Manual, 


With this compare the prices paid in 1869-70 by Goveniment 
for land taken up for public purposes as contrasted with the 
revenue assessed on the land in several divisions : — 


THE PUNJAB REVENUE REPORT FOR 1869-70. 

(Pioneer,) 

The announcementM of the Pumab Revenue Re^rt for 
1869-70 arc in a high degree satisfactory, for they mcUcate 
& stfiuly increase of that prosperity which for years past 
this province has enjoyed, and which even the famine and 
pestilenco, which partially prevailed during the year in 
questifin, did not suffice in any material degree to intermpt. 
*rhere has been an unprecedented increase in revenue : 1867-68, 
the host of former years, hits been quite eclipsed. Not only was 
the rent-roll increased by a lakh and a half, and miscellaneoiu 
and fiiictuating revenue by nearly 2^ lakhs more, but the improv- 
ed collections attested the return of easy times, and instead of 
a balance of Rs. 1,97,000 in train of liquiaation, this item amount- 
ed only to Rs. 30,000. Irrecoverable balances sank from over 
2 lakhs to IJ. Collections on account of past years rose from 
Ra. 35,000 to nearly 2 lakhs ; altogether there was an increase 
of over 9 lakhs in land revenue receipts. The income-tax 
showed an increase of lakhs over the certificate-tax, which 
it replaced. Balt and ('ustonis revenue increased by over 11 
lakhs ; canals by 7 J lakhs ; stamps by Rs. 87,000. The only 
decrease of importance is in the income from spirits — a result 
which the pressure of almost famine prices was certain to bring 
about. On the other hand, there is proof enough that no 
undue strictness was employed in the collection of revenue ; 
dustuJc or reminder, to pay u]» revenue, the gentlest of all coer- 
cive processes, was resorted to only in 33,000 instances. There 
were only three coses of personal imprisi^nmeut for default ; only 
122 of distraint of personal property ; and the amount of land 
held by tho State under its own direct management is altogether 
insignificant. Wc are happy, too, to observe that a great start 
has been made in tuccavi advances, i (>., loans by Government 
to tho occupiers of the soil for agricultural works. Whereas in 
1867-68 only Rs. 57,000 were thus advanced ; there t were 
Rs. 2,81,000 oclvanced iii 1868-69, and no less than 54 lakhs in the 
year under notice. This sum was lent for well -building, canal, 
and irrigation works generally ; tho purchase of bullocks, and 
seed ; and it must have been an invaluable assistance to the 
peasantry in recovering from the effects of the calamitous 
seasons of 1868-69. A large part of the misery and 
inijxiverishmeiit which famine brings in its train are done 
aw'ay with; if those whom it has brought low are able to 
obtain from Government such timely and merciful aid in 
their efforts to regain their former pros2X}rity, we trust that 
this impurtiuit department of our administration may receive yet 
fiu'thor Aevelopmeut, for no money could be more usefully or 

f rofitably employed. The experience of its working in tho 
*unjab hitherto has been most encouramng ; of nearly H lakhs 
that had to be repaid during the year, all but Rs. 338 was duly 
recovered. “ No argument,** says the Report, “ in favor of the 
system could be more convincing.*' The great difficulty in the 
way of the extension of such loans is, we believe, the eany date 
at which the money has now to br repaid. It would be a great 
thing if Government would allow of some relaxation in this 
respect. Mr. Prinsep, in his pamphlet on State Irrigationi has 
and other obstacles to the extension 


called attention to 

tt 


this 



Aorat. 

Amount of oom- 
pensation of every 
deeoription paid. 

Annual redootion 
in Government 
rent roll for one 
entire year. 

Delhi Dlvlflion 

1,824 

40.778 

2,128 

Umballa do 

1,807 

60,S09 

1,417 

Jullnndnr do 

60 

1.106 

25 

Uttriteor do 

189 

4.691 

277 

Lshoie do 

880 

12.668 

174 

Mooltaoa ' do. 

764 

11,860 

711 

Pe^wnr do. ..m,.... 

87 

7,688 

16 

The Grand Total for 
the whole Pro* 

viaeOk a H •••••••*,, * 

6,024 

1.44008 



of the system. " The truth is," he says, " people do not free^ 
take tuccavi because it gives them trouble to get it, and loss in 
the ; they are kept hanging about at the BuD^lleotor*8 office, 
and ffive often to w^k many miles to the district office ; they 
have to ^ve security which costs something. ' Then the sub- 
collector is told to make inquiries, delay ensues, the^ money is 
not realized in time, and even when obtained, part of it is inter- 
cepted by underlings before it reaches the applicant. This is 
perhaps not so convenient as having; to pay fixed interest 
and (mtaining the money by loan qmokly.*^ We trust that 
the larM growth which the system has now attained is an 
indicatmn that the injurious operation of these difficulties 
has been in some degree curtailea. Of settlement there is little 
to be reported. The K^ngra and Lahore settlements were con- 
cluded early in the year, and the Lahore establishment was 
transferred to Dera Ghazee Khan ; the Kangra establishment 
partly to Peshawur. and partly to a circle of villages in the 
noshyarpore and Qurdaspore districts, the records of which 
urgently required revision. There were settlements already in 
progress in the Montgomery distriett and in the Mokutsur 
iehseel of the Ferosepore district ; in Hasara^ and Dera Ohasee 
Khan. . Oonsidering^ the large^ number of srttlements already 

. . a matter of 

ibeooaotevy 


expired, it is, as we have 
regret that the operationsG 
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limited a scale. TL*; rcut-roll of tlio districts under sottlciiic it 
for the last year was — 

Uera Gftzeo Khan 

Peahaivur >» O.Jil.OX) 

Hazara * J.5l),tXX) 

Mouigomery .i.0i»,O00 

lia. M, 07 ,iH .)0 

The Mokutsiir tohseol wnidd add a fractiiJii to flii.s total, lait 
in other districts im'^rial ivxciuu' Avill not, vo- nd, Ik* 

affected by the operations in pi*( ;;icSN.' Now | ] lakh- m .-,;.ivly 
an unfortunately small propoi'tion ol the uO lakh.'' iniw h.d»le to 
re-ftsfiessniont ; and. even as to ihese the iiiitin^eiiient.s wevi* 
not such as to rc*ndc*r any ^tval ]>roi;rcs.'* aeliunahle. 'riio Ihiee 
officers placed at the Settleiiu iit Commissioner’s ili^po.'-al fi»r 
three of the circles were, ho says, “ new to tho work «»t .M ttle- 
ineut,” and in order ‘‘ to strengthen tlieir hands,’ s«»me elian^es 
had to 1x1 made amontf the a.N.sistant settlemeJit otlieers. Dera. 
OhazccKh/uiis along tract nf i>00 miles lying between the 
Indus andSulinuin Hange tenanted hy kiwK'.s.^ .Mahomedan trih* .s, 
fertilized by uumerous nnnalatioii eana’ and never heron‘iVMOi- 
larly scttlcu. It is not ,snl■pl■i.'^in^ tliat with sueh inaehinery and 
iimlor such diflBeultios Imt littli’ was done. “ At first, * ^vl■it4^'^ the 
Settlement Commissioner, “ ///c ninid^in nn n'rrr * ///oZ 

onlyfoTtheiustnn'tlnnoj'j^iff utrroty. In Dera, (»lia/.i‘<‘ Kh.uiil li.i.s 
been confined chiefiy to •lemaiviition <»l b<uuulavle.'' and preji.n.i- 
tion <)f bouml.'iry Tna]is. Nearly all tmir pergnimah.s li.ul Immoi 
completed when orders were HS'eived io K'ducc the e.st.d>li.''liiiH'ot 
to two pergunnalis, Dera (!ha/ee Kliaii anil Ikijaiijioiy. 'flie 
superin teudeuts and estahlishnieiits ot .lorniporc and Snngln:;* 
wore dischargetl on the l-^ith Non ember, si nee wlicn work lias con- 
tinued in only two pergnimahs. Out ot J<U \dki^\“', with an .irr a 
of 3, 710,545 acres, only twebi* \ dlagos, emitammg an area nr:to,oi )0 
acres, were allow’ed to be m»'asiireil in lli<’ l^eia (di.i/ir Khan dis- 
trict. TJm stitjj'dlif It I h'tt'f e’o.s- /»<// irni/, nm/ 

cietiif and the iiiteiHor nieasiii'emeiits were sii-'peiided h\ mdei* 
of Government in Xoveinher tall tlie ivgid.irsi iiMihlie -.iu'ni'v h.id 
been atxiOTnidished.” ^loreover, noiu! '*( tie’ eimit.s W'’io 'ja/idled 
till Decemhor, tho .\ssistant SelUeiiient r «lid n.>i, |oni 

till 10th .laniiary, and of eoni.Ne ii<>t nnieli work eunld In- 
got through. Now if this is a siieenneii ni sfttlefiu.nt pro- 
ceedings, it is no wonder that so liltle is (.-th-eted tnw'ard-> 
overtaking til e arrears of I’Npiivd setlleim nls or kei-ping- pju-e, 
with those that expire fj'om ,>eai* to vear. An nilicer “ new 
to tire work,” a very “ weak and inelfa ieiit inea->mvineiii stall',’ 
putwarees who require, expenmenial nieasurenu'iits h.r their in- 
struction, and hall'thcj estahlishuicut ,su])i>ress«'d m tlie course 
of the year <is n laeu-uvov <>/ iwunmuijy Surelv tliis i.s not ll 
way in wliiidi a matter hki; si'l.tk’ineiit slC'^dd !»«.• eoiidiu lt*< 
and Ooverniiient can searcely bo snrprisetl th.ii tlu- “ fi.M-.d 
results’* of tho operati«)ns of the y<‘ar should aiii<uiiil pieci.y ly to 
wiZ, as is so imposingly set tbi'th in T.dde -I oi the IJeporb 
The settlement operations now' in ]’<.rre'.s in i he X. . 
Provinces have already incn’sised the levi’inu* by ne.irly -1 
laklrs ; and the Oudh settlement re])ays its outlay at the rate 
of 68*66 per annum ; why should the runjab ])reseut so cumi)letc 
a contrast P ^ 

Tho fact is, we think, that the. ruujah Settlomont Pepart- 
Uiont has been allow’ed to beeouK' unsystematic', iiidepc mlent, 
and consequently, inefficient ; and it is now being st.irvod 

because it does not do its work betb-r. Such a renu'dy n. 
is needless to say, })orfoctly inefiectuak Tho whole system 
requires reorganization on sounder priiicijiles with a stronger 

The task of assessing land rovenno is one that calls fin* tho 
utmost ability, experience, and judmnent on the part ot tlie olti- 
cers engaged ; it should bo comiriittbil to the liest and most tried 
men ; should he regulated by distinct ami recognized nik s, and 
conducted with all the expoililion compatible with safety ami 
thoroughness. As it is, a young officer, ‘* new' to the w-mk of 
settlement,’* is sent to a ilifficult district which has never hei'U 
settled before, with a “ very wi'ak, inefficient, measurement staff,’’ 
and even that is cut down to half on economical grounds ! More- 
over such is the procedure traditional in tho department that 
the reports of tho various settleniwits arc frequently not submitted 
till a large portion, if not the wdiole, of the term of the .settlement 
has expired, so that tho sinicrior authorities never have the means 
of judmnghow far the new assessments arc such as tliey a])provo, 
and the sanction of Government is positively sometimes accorded 
only when it has ceased to be necessary ! Then the Government, 
after throwing a largesa. of compliments all round, and 
saying how very nice everything is, and how zealous and 
able the officers concerned, suggests that tho Sot- 
tiemeut* Department would " do itself more justice’' if the 
reports were submitted at an earlier date, an<l thereupon 
evwbody goes his way rejoicing. New settlements aro com- 
' men^i hSuh assessments are announced on tho 2 \isponsd>ility 
V of the settlement officers, and jlovernment hoar nothing about 
it till towards the close of the new settlement, tho ‘‘ anomaly** 
(AOt again oooura that Government is politely requested to 


T I 


.sanction iv.trospeetivcly nrrangemeuts alxmt which it haS bem 
told mithing till llu'y have enme to a close ! Wo would remind 
the r.uMjtenaiit.-Covei-nor of tlic letter written by tho SecretOiry 
to ( Iiivernnu'iit on tho Scalkote settlement seven years ago, and 
iusk him to ooiniimv it with the presont state of things, and sajr 
how fn* the iihovo description Is exaggerated or unfair. If it is 
not we aie .--un ly jn.stifi.'d in maintaining that settlementij^- 
ci-edin!Ts are ire.ited hv tho Punjab Gnvorui^ont with an indiffer- 
ence, and emidacled with a laxity w’hioh it is surprising to find 
in a ilep.li i nu nt .-<o Aittilly impi»rtant tef the fiscal iutorests of 
the St. lit'. Ihlonii is urgently recpiircd, and we con imagine 
lit* o Pc nmn' {itteil tli.m the piv.scnt 1‘^innncial Commisgionor of 
the Puiij.ib, ;,u eiliter tli^i in^uiphod forcalui judgment and 
ahilii \ ;i.s fin hl.s lut iu-atc jicquaint.ineo with all revenue matters, 
tt* dt \ autl carry through tho ehauges which any such reform 
would necessitate. 

■ . . 1 , .. ^ . ■■■.■! X J"Jli \U 

THE DECEXTPATdZlNG SCHEME. ^ 

THE “ IMinviNei.vr. SERVICES.” 

(Cft-rify u/ /tiiJitr. March 25.) 

Dt'upnich frohi fhr Troiior'fhh' iho Socrrta'ry of Sta^o for 

TihIIh /i) ///c Tiif/l/f Jrntuymlly flu' Cf orcruor- General of hwia 

ill. Ctutncif, (7<ff,‘tl JjiMuhni^ Fehevary 1871. 

Mn Loin), I have consideied lu ( ’ouneil yoiu* financial letter 
duti d the 1 41 h 1 )eeeuil'i‘r 1 S70, tniM.^inittiiig for rny approval copy 
of a rcgnkitioii ]>a,s.sed hy voiir Government with the view of en- 
largiiiLT the 1 M>w'er.s of tho si'vcnil Govorninents of Prosidoncies 
;nid Pro\iuccs in ccrt.nn dcjiariment s of the administration. 

Hitherto the GoM-nnuciit of India has exci’cised a direct 
eoiiii ol over all I he d<-|>nrtment.s of the several Govorninents. It 
1ms bciTii res]>oip ihh- fiU' their etrieicnev, and lias hiul to provide 
the iiei (•.".‘-ary fund."' t.o me* t tlie cN'pendilmv. 

Von arc now sali.^lied tluit, under that system, tho looal 
( (<)\ ei'innent.s although dei'ply int('rested in tho welfare of tho 
pecpl.' eon tided t oth(‘'r ('are, .in' liable in their anxiety for odminis- 
tral i\(' pi ogi-cf"."., toallow too little w’cight to fiscal coiisiderationH 
t hron.i'h not. know ing tlie re(|nirenK‘nts of othei* parts of India; and 
th.il the Snjirenie ( Jo\ erniiieiil , w'hieh is responsible for the 
gi'ueral fm.niei.d s-il'elyjias been obliged to re ject many demands 
(h-M-i'N ing of enconiML'i iiK'iit . 

A'ou al."<) eo}isid('r ih.it ilu‘Sii)ireme Government isnotina 
position to deal sat isfin'torily wnlli local reiiuirements, and does 
not, posse?-.'- the kn(»w’l('dgt' necessary forthe full and successful 
developnienl, of local I’csoiire.i.'S. 

I in jue.s.'-(*d with tlasc views, and in order to avoid con- 
Ihets of opniioii iiijnrions to tho ])nblic, interests, which have 
iv'.^nlti'd fiom the existence of an ill-di'tined responsibility, you 
])iopo.-,e to enti list to IIjc .s(‘\(‘r.il Governments of Presidoncios 
:nid Provinces the gen ei'.i I control of tho following branches of 
the adnniiistr.-ition, a iz : --.bi il.''S, IJegistration, Education, 
Medie.il .Sei'N i('es (otlier than Aledieal Establishments), Printing, 
lio.nU, .Mi'-eellaneon.s Public IirqiroN’cinents, and Givil Buildings, 
allotting for the aminal e\]»enditnri* connected therewith pemm- 
iMiit imperial a .sig'iiments (local funds being excluded) amount- 
ing to 4,n.'"S,7l I/., w’liieh is less than the sum allowodfor 

thee xpeiidit fire ol the .same depiu't iniuits in the year 1870-71. 

'rhose assignments w ill not hi'iie.eforward be clussified in the 
lm]ierial Estimates ami Acf'ounts, but will ajipcar under the 
single head of “ Provincial Serviees.” Each local Government 
A\ill publish its yeaily estimates and accounts in tho local 
G>ivff<\ withu fmaneial ex])(A.sition, .analogous to that annually 
inadem tin* r.i'gislative Goinieil of tho Govenior-Genoral, and it 
A\ ill lest with tho sever.'d ( lovernments to provide for the growing 
wa.:ls of tho conntiy in the de]Aartmonts entrusted to them, and 
to c'onsid(;r hoAv .any dcficieiiey in the wws and moans available 
for provincial services can best ho supplied. 

Yon h.ivc laid down certain conditions in regard to the 
creation or abolition of a])pointmcnts, iniAreases of salary, de- 
p(»sits of money, .nid sorvic(‘s rendered to other departments, 
which aro not to ho altijrod without the previous sanction of 
tlic Governny'iit of India. 

I am fully sensible of tho groat importance of extending 
tho powers .and rcs])onsibilitv of tlio several Governments 
in regard to (k'partmiaits wdiich can bo regarded as looal, and 
of the anxious deliberation wdiich you have given to this 
subject. 

Aft«‘r a careful consideration of your several propositions, 
I approve of the principh^s which yon have laid down; I see 
no reason to doubt the exiicdioncy of the arrangements which 
you have ])roposcd. 

The gre.at objects to ho kept in view in relation to each 
of tho specified branches of local administration are to 
securo tho greatest degn'o of economy consistent with effioienoy, 
to ])rovido for the growing demands rising out of improve 
adinini.stration wHthont materially increasing the burdens 
of tho i>cople, and, as far as possible, to secure the general 
concurronco of the looal communities in the measures taken 
on their behalf. 
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I am especially anxious that, when clcvisiiig measures of 
improvement, it should be the earnest endeavour of each local 
Government to provide the funds required for them by the exercise 
of strict economy in their general exjieiuliturc, and that oddi* 
tional taxation should onl^ he resorted to in coses of undriubted 
necessity, and when the income otherwise available is clearly 
iuBu^ient. 

It 18 obvious that the degree of success that Avill attend 
this extension of *the powers of the l<x;ul Govenirnonts will 
greatly de|)end on thcs discretion with which tliose powers are 
exeroised, and I entertain no doubt that the several Govern- 
ments will fully appreciate the importance of the trust con- 
fided to them. 

The measures adopted will, 1 conclude, be rejKirted to me 
by the Oovernments of Madras, and Bombay, so far as relates 
to matters under their control, and by your (.iovemment in regard 
to the administration of Bengal and the remaining provinces. 

The arrongenieuts as now proinjsed are necessarily ox-peri- 
raental, and will be subject to rovdsion, either in principle 
or detail, should oxperieiico show that such a course is neces- 
sary. — I have, Ac. Aroyll. 


THE COTTON CHOP. 


WESTERN INDIA. 

KlhcmdmsK — Mr. Wilkinson Cotton Inspector for Khaiideish* 
reports up to the 27 th ultimo, as follows : — 

“The exports of cotton from Khaiideish and Nassick railway 
station from 1st to 16th March, atnoiintcd to ],8()D full-pressctl 
bales, 278 half-pressed, and 18,212 docras, equivalent to a total 
of 6,722 bales of 3^ cwt., which added to the previous export 
reported, viz., 19,498 bales, gives 26,220 4}alos as the aiuouiit 
sent to Bombav fi-om this district from 1st December 1870 to 
16th March. iHiis export forSi months is 7,136 bales less than 
that for the three months ending 28th February 1870. 

“ With such a low rate of exp<»rt up to the present time the 
remainder of the croj) will have to bo pushed forward during the 
next two months, if no more than the usual balance is to l>e left 
in the district, when the rain falls. There is evidence lately that 
holders of cotton in the districts arc losing hope as to a rise in 
price, and in consequence cotton is mure easily obtainable. This 
in conjunction with the smallness oftho crop, makes it probable 
that the bulk will bo exported before the monsoon. 

The price to-dav at Julgaiim is. Its. 42 per pulla, or laid 
down in Bombay Ks. 164-12 per candy for docras.” 

8md, — Mr. Strachaii, Sui^erintondent of C’ottoii Experiments, 
reports up to the 27th ultimo, as follows : — 

“ I have very little to say about cotton at present. 1 hear that 
• in some fields near the river a little cotton has been semn, and 
prop^ations are being generally made for sowing throughout the 
districts bordering on the river or main canals, lii the villages 
g'iiming is not yet finished, and cotton is still going down by 
nver to Kotroe. The ruling rates here are from Us. l2 to Us. 14 
per maimd of 82 pounds. • 

“Winter crops are nearing maturity. Jamba, which here 
does not look so well os it did last season, is in some places north 
irom Holla a very fine crop ; it is being harvested. 

“ Whe^t is a good crop so far os I have heard or scon ; on the 
experimental farm it is very goml, and rip|)eniiing well. Jira is 
loter than the above crops, but it looks veiy i)roniiHing in this 
ueighbourhood.” 

Otwera/.— Mr. Stormont, Sui)eriiitendoiit of C’otton Kxi>eri- 
ments, Broacli, reports nj) to the 31st ultimo, as follows : — 

“ Very little of importance to be rejjorted since last week. 
The factories are mostly busy both in tiie Broach and Surat dis- 
tricts ; in Broach itself they we working tivertimo, Surat has 
pulled up w’onderfully in the way of expt)rt during the week. Tlio 
total of new bales sent is now close on 7,000. 

“ With the exception of the few places lueiitioiied in last week’s 
report as being late, tlio picking may now be considered iiuished* 

“ Our ex|>orimoutal indigenous is all picked and mostly clean- 
ed. A small field of Egyptian near Surat, which had fallen 
Iwick during the rains, is now in full flower, and looking quite 
healthy, of course it is now too late to yield anything of im- | 
portance ; still tho fact of its bn^akiiig out so luxuriantly at this | 
season seems to prove to a certain extent that on land of this | 
kind (whitish free boU) something may yet bo done. Nothing, 
however, can be ex|)ected from the cultivation of tho ryots.'* 
Sttuthem Mahratta Bwinats. — Mr. Shewer, Siqwrhitcndont of 
Cotton Experiments, Dhorwar, reports up to tlie 5th ultimo, 

** that where the sowing has l^en early, the crop is maturing 
quioklv with the intense heat ; where it has been late, the plants 
are bnl^ in flower now, and it will be six weeks before the cotton 
will ready for picking. 


THE INCOME-TAX. 


The now Indian Income-Tax Bill has been published. By it 
a duty of two pies for every rupee shall bo levied in respect of 
evoiy office or employment of profit in British India under (Jo- 
vemmeut or under a company or a municipal or other public 
l)ody or association not Iwing a company, and upon every 
salary', annuity or pension paid in Britisn India by Government 
or by a com[winy or by a municipal or other public body or 
association not being a company to person residing in 

British India or serving on board a ship^lving to and from 
' British Indian whether on account of nhnself or another 

person. 

No income amounting to lo8.s than sixty-two rupees eight 
annas per mensem shall be chargeable under this part. And 
a yc.irly duty of two pies in tlic rupee shall be lertod upon all 
interest on securities of tho Government of India : — 

lhdh',8. 

IVjrBoiiH whoso aniiiml inoomo sUall bo asaosBod at not less 

than Kh. 750 but at Iohh than Rs. 1,000 shall pay Rs 9 0 0 

Persons whoso annual income shall bo assessed at not less 

than Rs. 1,000 but at loss thau'Ks. 1,600 shall pay Rs 18 0 0 

Porsuns wlioso annual inconio shall bo assessed at not less 

than Us. 1,500 but at loss than Rs. 2,000 shall pay Ba 18 0 0 

Persons whose annual income shall be assessod at not less 

than Rs. 2,000 two pies in 

the rupoo 

Tho following is Sir R. Temple’s .statement of objects and 
rea.son.s 

Tho present Income-tax Act (XVI. of 1870) irnpo.ses a duty 
of 3i per cent, on all incomes of Rupees 500 and upwards. The 
present bill is intoinled to impose a duty of only 1-1-24 per cent, 
^r two pies in tho rupee) and to effect no income less than 
Ruikjcs 750, 

Besides these two important chanjje.s, the Bill introduces 
several minor modifications oftho existing law. 

In section 0, the w' of d ‘ playing ’ has been substituted for 
' trading,’ so os to preclude a question which has been raised 
under the present law. 

Tlio Collector is empowered (section 13), in proper cases, to 
require otticers of companies to attend and produce accounts. 

Tlic duty on interest on OoveniTnent Securities will be deduct- 
ed at the place where the interest is paid (sections 15, 16.) 

Owners of land and houses occupying them arc expressly 
made chargeable (section 22) in res]>cct of their annual rack-rent 
value, and a dofinition of ‘ rat;k-reiit’ is inserted. 

The C’ollcctor wdll be bound to sen e the notice requiring re- 
turns only 'Where the iucomo is Rupees 4,000 or upwards (section 
23). 

Every perhon served with such iioticos will bo requested to 
return his income during tho three years ending 3 Ist December 
next, before the date of tho notice, and to state the period during 
which sucli income actually accrued. 

Tho ixsscssmoiits will be made (section 27) on an average of 
the income for .such tluee years, and the average will bo 
computed upon the period during which the income actually 
accrued. 0 

Legal practitioners will bo excluded ( section 36) from appear- 
ing on any petition or appeal under the Act. A similar provi- 
sion was contained in Act No. XXXII of 1860. 

Payment may be mado heiicoforwarrl (section 37) in two, 
insteml of four, instalments. 

All sums due under the Ac' will be recoverable as if they 
'Were arrears of land revenue (section 39). ^ 

Power is given (section 40) to amend the assessment when the 
|)er 80 u assessed shows that his income ha.s diminished, or gives 
up business, or dies, or becomes insolvent. 

Lastly, orders mmlo under the Act will be final and the pro- 
ceedings of tho (.^olloctors and Commissioners will not be 
removable into any Court or bo subjected to revision. 


SILK- 

SILK IN MYSORE. 

(MadroB MaiL) 

No where has sericulture received a better trial than at 
Mysore, and yet the difficulties in the way of its successful culti- 
vation do not seem to have disappeared. The manufacture ef 
silk is of great importance in that region as it affords occupation 
to a large portion of the Mahomedatf' population of the Mysore 
andBaiiMlore districts. It has, however, been most seriou^ 
affected by the disease among the silk worms which has prevail- 
ed in other parts of India and in other silkn producing countries. 
Dr. de Yecchj has taken a gj^at deal of trouble with a vleW to 
Uie success of the product. We are informed that fredi oaiioous 
of eggs from Japan had been imported, and that ryots appeared 
to have failed on previous^occasionC of their distribution to pay the 
requisite attention during the incubation of the eggs and rearing 
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of the young worms. Dr. tie Vecclg^ndly undertook to rear the 
worms at his factory previous to their distribiitiou. We nro 
sorry to notice that his care and |>erseverance have not ix^paid 
by much success; uerertheless he has determined to {leraevere 
In the enterprise. A further supply of cartoons have been 
ordeiod for the ensuing season, and Dr. Vecclij has proceede<l 
himseU to Jspan to make a selection of the eggs. It is to be 
hoped that these arrangements may leiid to ultimate success. 
Dr.de Vocchj deserves success, for ho has left nothing uiidoiio 
which could be done by human efforts and indomitable {^erae- 
vei'ance to secure it. On his success a large portion of the people 
of Mysore depends for support. 

It is evident from the accounts we have received from Asaam, 
and different parts of the rimjab, tlmt this branch of industry 
requires the greatest cure and uttention, and that its succe.'%s 
depenxls very much on climate. At Lahore — Ciiptuin Hutton 
qut»tes from Mr. Teriiplo's report during the season of 185.> — tlio 
experiment in silk culmre was vigorously cairied on; there was 
a supeiiiiteiideiit — a man of great skill, and u ^tatf of eleven 
winders from Bengal ; the worms were also, for the most part, 
of tho Bengal species. At first the generations of the worms 
was very successful. The insects came forth in suiqirising 
abundance ; they throve on tlic luulhei r*' leaves that wore viveii 
them ; and at the first began ta spin cxi client <‘or<)ons, — every- 
thing prospered, until the wejithor became h'»t and the atmosphere 
dry. But as the spring advanced bnvards summer, the fmal 
became deteriorated l»y the sbi ivellitig up of the leaves ; the 
worms giew sickly, and the cocoons fell ofi*. 'the early promise 
was fair, but 1 he lilt imate icsult was almost fi/Z The amount of 
Bilk prtaluccd realized only a t\venty-h>ui tli p.irt of the money 
expended upon it ! ^’he accountw ol recent experiments in the I’un- 
jah arc m't very encouraging, and even Jrom the region of sdk 
cultuie, I’cngal, thcsueiess of recent cxpci imenls, is far from 
encouraging. Tlio lesult aic fur ilillerent . in Ihifish Ihirmah, 
where met her the silk mo- the worm are heheved to ho indige- 
nous. 'I'hc ocen]*at ion of nuimdactui-mg silk is declared hy the 
Deniity Commi.s.sioner at Tliaietm\o to lie a lucrative one, and 
he believes that many parts of the country are ad mi rat »ly adapted 
for it. 'I'hat under the larcumstnnces the occupation is not 
more extensively f()ll--\ved than it IS, IS line mainly to the i‘u<l- 
histic piejiidiee against the taking of life. 'I'he manofaotnro of 
raw silk of the best quality involves tli<‘ deatli of 1 he chrysalis in 
the cocoon, nil act of impiety who ii is look(‘d upon by orthodox 
Biidhists with hon-oi'. 'I’hc jicojtlc who live by the c<uumissmn 
of this sin are eonsiilcivil by tlieir iieigiibnurs as of ‘‘ low caste,’* 
if such a term can bo ajipropi lately used with legaid to people who 
recogifisc no dist inction of caste, 'i he silk-grovvers live in vilkageH 
by tliemselvi*M, ami hold but little s<‘cial inlereoiirso witli their 
neighbours furfe.ir of being taunte<l with allusions to the vvicKcd- 
noss of their calling. It will bo seen from the above a<‘(‘omif .s that 
those who arc seeking to advance serieulturc in this country 
have no easy task before them. ’I’he native manufactures ai'o 
rude and the Tnauufa<turcr.s careless in the ixtieme. All 
tlie work is carried on by them in ve^ open <lvvellmg.s 
Iwhere the. elements make dicadfiil havoc of the delieate mu- 
Herials, and the smoke makes lh.it poition giimed and iliriy 
which the elements have left unscathed. When we think, 
however, liovv habitually “ Jet alone” tlie lower cla.ss of 
natives are ; how they icquire to be constantly hooked q(ter to 
make t hem diligent e\ en in that husinc'os in which their daily 
bread depends ; insteail of vvondeiing that .so little success has 
attended thi.s enterprise, we should only be surpiised lliat it lias 
been in the smallest degice succe.ssful. 


CEYLON PRODUCTION. 
t%i(,pply Jovrnaff Feb. 15.J 

This is an island wliicb, while producing every reqni.«.itcfor8ilk 
production, has, lip to the present, qoglected its oppoi tunities; 
and while Imndiecla of pounds have’ been spent in laying out 
coffee est.ate.s, no one lias thought of spending a few iinuiids to 
introduce the mulberry, and turn attention to silk culture on the 
Euroj^enn system. We welcome the letter from our correspondent 
given lielow, and give the extract from Sir Emerson Tenneni*s 
Natural Histor^ of Ceylon^ showing that the wild Tusseh silk- 
worms arc and have been for years in abundance on the island ; 

“ Among the strictly noctural Lepqdoptera are some gigantic 
species. Of tho.se the cinnamon eating Atlas often attains the 
dimeiisions.of nearly a foot in the stretch of its superior wings. 
It is very common in the gardens about Colombo, and its size 
and the transparent tale-like spotsin its wings cannot fail to strike 
the most careless saunterer. Bub little inferior to it in size is 
the famed Tusseh silk raot^ which feeds on the country almond 
(Termifudia caitapa) and ifiePdlnui OriBti, or castor oil plant ; 
it is easily distingniMhahie from the Atlas^ which has a triangular 
wing, whilst it is falcated, and the transparent spots are covered 
with a curious thread-like division drawn across them. 

Towards the northern portions of the island this valuable 
speoies entirely displaces the other, owing to the fact that the 
almond and Palma Oristi abound there. Tlie latter plant 
eprings up spontaneousiy on evtry manure-heap and neglected 


spot of ground, and might he or.ltivated as in India, with great 
advantage-^the leaf he used as fond for the oaterpillar, that 
stalk as fodder for cattle, and the ^ee<l forthe expression of castof 
oil. The Dutch took advantage of this facility, and gave every 
encouragement to the cultivation of silk at Jaffua ; it ii.ever 
attained such a development os to become an article of comraer^ 
cial importance. Ceylon now cultivates no silkwomm what^ef» 
tii>t\vithstandingthe abundance of the favourite food of one a^Jcies 
and the rich silken robes Mometiines worn by g-ho lludliiat priest- 
booit are imported from (^hina and the ergitinent of India. In 
addition to the Atlas moth and the Mylitia^ there are many other 
Bomlrydihs ill (’eylon ;«ijd though the silk of some of them were 
suNccptiblo of being unwDiind from the cocoon, Would notticar a 
coiiipari.son with that of the Bomltye Mori, or even* of the Tusseh 
nnrili ; it might prove to ho viiliiablo wlion carded and H])un I the 
European re.siilent« in iho colony would rear the LarvfO of those 
Zc|>/fZop/<*m and make lira vvingH of their vuiiou.s changes, they 
Would render a po,ssible service to eommerco, and a cei'taiii one 
to eiiti'iiiologicul kiiovvlcilge,’’-— jVa/m'tiZ llUtory of Cfiylo^i, 
Chap. ,rii, ^ 

Beside the moth of whoso cocoons I Hond you a sample, I am 
acquainted with two sm.dler kmd.s from w’hieh .silk might be 
obtained ; but I prefer Iho foimer to eitinT ol* the latter, because 
it.s silk, »iH 1 have ii.Micrtjiined by actual experiment, can be 
mi wound from tb« cocoon as well after ns licforo the exit of 
the no. Ih, which rcndcr.s mmeccssary the killing of theehrysalis 
ill o)d( r to ol tain the silk, and rendcis the cocoons suNccptihlo 
of being exported to Engl.iiul to bt‘ reeled Ibere. Tlio eoeoon.<l 
of the other tv»'o moths might Iki reeled in lhi.s country, if there 
wen* maeljinery here forthe puipn^c mid people who imdoistood 
j the biisine.ss ; but tbeyctnild not be produced in this country 
I ami icel<‘d ill JCngl.ind, I ecanse the eljry.NaliileM, which it would 
! be iH‘ccsharv to kill befoie the sbipmeiit of t he coi-ooiis, would 
j be liable to piitnfy and injure or tutally spoil the silk diirinff 
the voyage ; and even if t hat eonid be pievenfed, the freight of 
I t he n.''el(*ss ehi \ salides would cost more than that of (hesiJk 
j itself. 'I'lie empty coconn.M might, lioweveM’, he exported for t he tmr- 
I p(».se of I emg chanted and spun, as sngge.sled hy Sir Kmer.soii *J*en- 
iient in the above ext rin t from Ida book, anti in tliatcowe, their 
being o|K lie. 1 by the exit of the moth would not spoil tlioin. The 
silk will boloiiml to come caaily oH t he cocoons which T send you, 
after ihe cocoons have been boiled for a shoi t time with a little 
e.iibonale of .smhi. What appear to be broken filernents at the 
eml of tlie eoct»on from which the niidh has come out will, on 
minntc examination, befonnd to bo elastic silken loops bo arrang- 
ed as to facilitate tbe moth’s escape from the insiile and at the 
same tinio toprevont the intin.sion of any predatoiy insect which 
might prey iijioii the chrysalis. These silk woims would livo in 
England, if kopl in their nainral lemperatnre by means of arti- 
! ficial beat, nnd, ns 1 have found them on nine iree.s of W’ijoly 
ddrerent .speciL**^, 1 think it highly pr<‘b.il.Ie that theie are English 

I tiants much hardier t liaii the lunlberry tree on which they might 
a* fed. f'l'hcie can bo little <li)iibl that if the t hiinfler*stoim.s do 
not kill tli(^ moths, the diier pait.sof Onvah would liiisw'cr W’oll. 
for seiienltnie. Tlio mulberry grows well cverywbere on our 
bills.— Ed. a. 0.] ^ 


niOrOSAL FOR a KU.K FARM IN BENGAL. 

SnnMTTTEn tie* following remarks from Mr. O. DeChiistoferis 
on the above subject : — 

“ I have to tbaiik you for tbo copy of the proceedings of the 
Society of the 21st ultimo, which you foi warded to me. t'aptain 
Tliittnii ill his letter on seiiciiltiire in Bengal, which apjieared 
therein, has coiifiemned in so pereinniory a inanner the uselnincSEi 
of establi.sbmg a silk f.iini in Bengal, and uphoId.s,on the contrary, 
bis views of having the faiin established in JMiigsooric, that a few 
inoie reinaiks on this matter may not he uncalled lOr, to clear 
some points whi< h appear as yet in the duik. 

** 111 propo.siiig to estahlish a silk farm in Bengal, I was far from 
supposing that it would have been sufficient to snpjdy seed 
cocoons within easy reach for all the demand of tho conn-, 
try. Blit if the farm bad been in the coin-se of time sue cossful 
enough to pay itself, or offer little Joss, tiraiicb fainis may have 
been e.stal>lisbed in other districts, rendering, therefore, the 
benefits of tbeitystein more general.” 

It is admitted also by (>'aptain Button that ibo present method 
of rearing tho worms adopted by tho natives is doficieiitain many 
respecl.s. Would not, tbcrefoie, tho adoption of a sound and 
practical system, and particulaily the careful choice for cocoons 
fi>r seed (to which the natives pay little or no attention,) tend of 
itself to improve the polyvultine epecies so generally leared in 
Bengal ? The farm locally established would not only do this 
but show the natives ‘ho way of doing it themselves. And as 
rcg. 4 rdH tho inti eduction oLoxotic species, I think that experi- 
ments would be more jiracdcal, and to be detrended upon when 
made in the locality where they ai-e meant to be adopts 

But tbe strong argument in Captain Hutton’s veto for tho 
establishment of tho &rm in Bengal seems to be that as tbe worms 
cannot he reared upon the tieea in the open air, it is perfectlv 
impossible to improve the poly voltine in Beiig^. Bearing silk 
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worms on trees in the open air is oertini j according to the law of 
nature, but where nature fails art has taken its place often for 
the best in both animal and vegetable life. 

The silk worms im^rted and reared in Italy and France since 
centuries, produced, previous to the lastdiseAse (the the 

very best cocoons known, and this was owing to the careful and 
intellilent treatment of them, being reared in rooms kept 
occMSionally warm with artificial heat, and ventilated as may be 
required. From what ill influence the Knropean crops (and hf 
other countries) have b^tely failed, and whether the disease is in 
the worm or the mulberry plaut, is a question that science has 
not yet clearoil np. 

A trial to rear on ti*pes in the open air, but on a small scale, 
and for the purpose only of obtaining cocoons for seed, may be 
made also in Bengal during the cold season, when we have neither 
to fear tf>o powerful u sun, nor the damnges that may be 
occasioned by gales or rain. 

U is now a que.stion whether by establishing a farm in Miis- 
soorie it is intendod to reproduce there the cocoons for seed 
only from the original stock sent from Bengal. In this case it is 
likely that tl»o polyvoltine species in a much cooler clitnate 
may be greatly retarded and bueoiiie bivoltine or trivoltines, 
and how is this to bo avoided Y I would further ask how often 
during ths ^ ear can mulberry be cut in iMussoorie, iukI how 
wo are bore in Bengal to depend upon the ai rivul of the egg.s in 
the time they 111*0 wanted. There in summer eggs will hatch after 
seven or eight days of being deposilcd. VVt)ul(i not this create 
another ditliculty / 

Before clo'iing this letter I wish to record from iny old notes 
an experiment I made as far luck a.s in February IB.'i?, of rearing 
hero some China cocoons from eggs that I received direct from 
there. 

The eggs we?*o partially hatche<l when they reached me, and 
continiifd hatching very irregularly in the .same way as do the 
fi'oiii ilu[)an. 

In the fii>t two stages thoao worm.s ]»ad not a very healthy 
appearance, but became more (»roniis'ng as they advanced in age. 

The education of tlie worms was rrt[»id It begun on the IHtli 
of February, and fo<nl was plentifully given, aiul »)U the lOih 
of Marcli th(*y began ro hpin tlie tjoc.oon without hhowing .signs 
of prominent di.soase. 1 reeled a portion of these cocoons ; tliey 
unsound well, even without ovemng, and the yiehl was a seer 
factory weight of silk from kahiin oj of cocoons (kahiui 1 . umber 
1280 cocooii) ; whereas with tlie .lapanesi^ cocoons winch 1 re«ire<l 
and reeled heio last season, it took 14 kahiins to make tlie same 
quantity of silk, whic.b is no improvement on tlie b<*st Jforo l*u(loy 
or oven the bo.st p<»lyv(*lliuG tocoons as fur as yield is cqpcenusl. 

I may retnaik a curious feature of the t^liiiia and Japan worms 
reareil in Bengal, that when ready to spin they will not (wnh few 
exceptions) useemd of their own accord t<» bum the cocoons on the 
twigs placed for tins pnr[M)se between the tiavs as they do in 
Kurope, but niii.st be taken e(i tiie trays and placi'd m the (Jlnin- 
derkoe u.so(l in licngal (a ni/ittiay inter.sected wit^h narrow 
partitions; by winch mode several worms are picked man nnnpe 
state, of tlie respining a last feed, and on their spinning the 
cocoons, numbers of woiui.s getting togej^^er, will give a huge 
quantity of doiiblo cocoons ; /. e., a cocoon with two, and some- 
times three worms inside. 


OPIUM. 


CULTIVATION IN CHINA. 

The Oonaular Beport in China for 1 8(ji) .states 1 hat the con.snmp- 
tion of opium in ihiit Empire increases steadily. The question 
how far the native opium is likely to snpei.sede Indian i.s one of 
groat commercial impoitance It is thonglit that from its .supe- 
rior qualities Indian opium will probably, to tbe point it has 
readied, about 7(j,000 chest.s, h Id its own as an article of 
luxuiy. The iiative-grnwii drug has neither the strength nor 
the flavour of the imported, luit the greater choa[»nesa of the 
iDdigenons product enables it to di.spiace the foreign in varions 
inland opiiitii tnaits. Tlie Biitish Oonsul at Canton states 
that tbe ilifteivnee in pi ice averages -40 per cent. Ho observes : — 
^ 1 , 10 c piculs of opium paid duty beie in 18t>9, being about 
8 per cent, of the quantify which, if imtactually siniiggled, is at 
lea.Mt hre^gbt in ficirr^ptitionsly.” The CV>iisui at Foo-chow-foo 
states that the white t»oi»py is cultivated in the prefect me of 
Wen-chow-foo with great snece.ss, and is smuggled piecemeal into 
Foo-chow-foo in ooiiseqnonce of the Govei iiiiient prohilution of 
it ; it is much u.sed for mixing with the stronger Bengal kinds. 
The dele&iiesof the Siianghai Uhamlier of Commerce, who atent 
up the Y»mg-tze in i869, found opium grown over a veiy large area 
,in the provinces of Szeebnen, Yunnan, and Kweichow. There the 
executive niithoritiessbnt their eyes to the existence of the plant, 
and the vthite poppy-fields may be seen on the most conspicuoua 
places in the creat river route, while the cultivation of it is tiomi- 
nally punishalde with death. Duties ai-e levied upon it, and esta^ 
fiahrnents for the control of tbe trade in it are specially licensed by 
the authoiities. The delegates stated that the popular belief is that 


four men in every five smoke,'4fcd ooe^half of the women. Sse^uen 
aends opium to the natives of other provinces to the value of at 
least three million taels annually. Mr. Morgan, the British 
Consul at Tien-tsiu, suggests that measures might be taken in 
India with a view to check the inoreastng production of the 
native drug in China. The Bombay merchant, before taking 
the Malwa opium to Bombay from the hand of the packer, has 
to procure a pass from the Oovemment Treasury, costing 000 
Rupees i^ier chest, which pass fi'ee the opium from further taxa* 
tion in transit. The Consul remarks that if the transit duty were 
lowered, tbe China market could be supplied with Malwa at a 
cheaper rate, and that this would cause such an increased defiiaud 
for it in tho.se parts of China in which the taste for Indian opium 
still predomi nates, that the Indian Oovemment would probably 
gain more revenue by the lower rate on the larger quantity 
than fiom the present higher rate on the smaller quantity. 
The Bengal drug (Patna and Benares) is cultivated entirely by 
the Government itself, and is sold by auction at Calcutta in lots 
of live chests, with liberty to the buyer, on the fall of the hammer, 
to take succeeding lots at the same rate. The auctions are 
monthly; aminimtf/tn limit of 400 Rupees per chest, being the 
siipposeil cost, is placed on the drug, and all beyond i.s profit 
to tliH Gove iiinent. Tbe crop Is apportioned in equal quantities 
to each ni(»iithly 8al*=i, mid the quantity oftored for competition is 
ill a great measure regulated by the demand in the markets of 
China. No private individual is allowed to store opium; 
wlien a buyer wishe-s to export his purchases, they are shippea 
for him by tlie Government agent. It is .snggesteil that if larger 
(juantities were offered at the monthly sales, the Government 
would derive larger actual tliougli smaller relative profil.s from 
the greater (piantilies sold, and thc.se pm chasers also could afford 
to .sell their opium cheaper in China, and would thirs compete oil 
mote equal terms with Chinese [inidncei's. ''Plie CiMisiil is care- 
ful to add that he makes these siigu'estioriM solely with a view 
to the question of tiiiain'o. He considers the treatment of the 
subject in its monil bearings out of pLic^ in a trade But the 
ob.serves that it rni'dd l>e argncil with mmdi foice that the unpro- 
ductive consuinpt ion of opium in China diminished the wealth 
of the peoi>le, and thereby pi events tlieir purchasing such a 
(piantity of our ni.nmfactuie.s as they might otherwise bo able 
to consume.— 


PUBLIC WORKS-IRRIGATION. 


THE SOANE IRRIflATION SUUEME. 

The supplement to the la-st GazoJfe of India contains a very 
full accoiiot of the ]>r*‘jectod .scheme of navi^atioii and irrigation 
oaii.d.s, in connection with the Soane river, tog(‘ther with the 
niinuto of the Govoriimeiit of India accordin*T linal sanction to 
tlio undertaking. The sclieiuo comprises 545 miles of canals 
for combined iiavigalj^ii ainl irrigation, and 1,0(>7 miles for irriga- 
tion alone. 

The position determined 011 for the amiicut or weir is 200 
feet above the crossing of tlie Grand Trunk Road at Dehree, 
where the level of the bed of the Soane is .*l2(j above “ mean sea 
IrVL'l.” jThe plan of construction will be the sanio as that adopted 
on the Malmiiuddoe at ('’iittack ; and the river will be provided 
with three sets of powerful undcr-sluicos, oac*.h five nundred 
feet in length, on either flank, and one in the centre of the river. 
The area commanded by the canals is stated at 1,460,01)0 acres 
on t ho west and 1,775,000 acres on the cast, out <*f which it is 
proposed to iirovide for the irrigation of 2,611,000 acres. In tho 
khnrreef it is estimatod that the si pply of water required would, 
at the rate of 1 cubic foot per 13.4 ixcres, bj about 10,000 cubic 
feet per second, which is lo.ss than half of tho lowest SUpply in the 
monsoon months. 14ie quantity rcipiirod for tho ruDoeo crops 
wouM, it iH calculated, lie .4,040 cubic feet per second. Tne 
average minimum 8U[)ply in the river in the cold weather is 
4,000 cid)ic feet per second. It is further propo.sed to econo- 
mise the water by filling the existing jiyiies, tanks, and reservoirs 
by the Soane canals in tho month of October, thus securing a 
store to au|)pleTiient any deficiency in the river fiupply, after a 
season of scanty rain-fall. 

The cost of proviiling this amount of irrigation is reckoned at 
about millions sterling, and the value of the water is estimated 
at Rs. 3-3 to Rs. 4-12 per acre. The estimated retjims are, 
however, based upon a rate of Rs. 2 per acre for rice, and Rs. 3 
for rubbee crops. On this basis the inootue from irrigation is 
o.’sti mated at Rs. 52,50,900. 

Tho receipts from i^vigation are estimated at Rs. 4,00.000. 
Wo are, however, inclined to agree with the Viceroy that these 
figures are somewhat over.sanguiDe, as regards both the acreage 
per cubic foot likely to be served in practice by the water, and 
the extent to which the water is likely toj^e u^. 

Tho proposal to extend the navigation beyond Chunar and the 
Eeul, to Mirzapoor and Monghyr, respeotiyely, is left ter future- 
consideration. Kstimates forwoiks to the extrat of Ra. 17,10^7 
have, we observe, been passed, o 
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PRICE OF FOOD 'THROUGHOUT IHDIA.— MARCH 1870— SEERS lbs.) PER RUPEE. 
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THE PUBLIC HEVEiilUB AND EXPENDITURE. 

Bevenue and Expenditure of the Government of India fbr the 0sret n^ne months of the year 1870-71, as compared with the 

corresponding period of 1869-70. 

I April 189 S \ 


BoTonuea and Reoalpta. 


Land Reveniie 


States 

Forest 

Bxoise on Spirits a 
Asssessd Taxes. . . 

Onstoms 

Salt 

Opinm 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post Office 

Telegraph 

Law and J ustice. . .. 

Police 

Marine 

Bdnoation 

Interest 

Misoellaneous 


Total. 


Army 


r_ 


Pnblio 

Works 

Ordinary. 


MiscellanoouB 
Hooeipts j 
Railway Kx-| 
ohangOy Gain! 
State Itail-j 
ways Traffic! 
l^Rocoipta ... 
Do. Extraordinary do| 
Capital Account .. 


April 11*60 

April ls7(J 



to 

Jan. 18^. 

to 

Jan. 1071. 

IncroaM. 

DeorsMs. 



£ 

jg— 

. 16,440,450 

16,388,868 

... 

62,096 

. 611,022 

589,867 

78,785 


318,961 

294,834 

106,021 

24,127 

>1,836,821 

1,936,842 

... 

786,194 

1,678,148> 

892.948 

... 

1,892,089 

2,092,170 

200,081 


4,762,244 

4.995,409 

23.3,166 

... 

6,843.610 

6,642,697 

... 

913 

1,869,068 

738,458 

... 

1,120,610 

141,389 

28,698 

. . . 

112,796 

676,061 

696,166 

120,104 

... 

142,070 

211,032 

68,962 

... 

773,891 

2,066,075 

1,281,684 


218,379 

216,038 

... 

3,341 

166,326 

198,666 

32^39 

1^086 1 

63,831 

60,745 1 

281,461 

237,021 1 

... 

44,440 

170,428 

645,340 

468,918 

' 1 


Expenditure. 


Total Revenues ...£38,570,907,30,670,387 


37,055,612 

38,515,764 

cc 

1 

I 

1,647,837 

From 
April to 
740,191 

Doc. only. 
633,104 

... 

107,087 

101,295 

89,708 

... 

11,587 

296,246 

02,785 

... 

^203,460 

7,270 

4,237 

... 

3,033 

1 

2,91 1 

2,913 

... 






Interest on Funded and Un- 
funded Debt 

Interest on Service Fonds| 
and other Accounts . . 
Befiindsand Drawbacks 

Land Revenue 

Forest 

Excise on Spirits and Drug^j 

Assessed Taxes 

Costoms' 

Salt 

Opinm 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post Office 

Telegraph 

Administration 

Minor Departments ... 

Law and Justice 


April 187 c 

to 

1871. 

£-~ 

la,241,S«l 


639,006 
3^,942 
11,937,466 
334,863 
3oO,903 
33,534 
160,649 
330,470 
'1,612,817 
84,143 
72,456 
558,698 
320,846 
966,811 
174,116 
I2,3.’I8.916 
Police 12,004,936 


to 

Jea. UTO. 

— 2~ 

|2,817,281 

476,661 

287,964t 

1,806,286 


Marine, 

Edneatiou 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 

Stationery and Printing 

Political Agoucios 

Allowances, Ac., underj 
Treaties A Engagements. 1,01)6, 3<17 
Miscellanooua. 619,357 


848,074 

614,886 

132,740 

374,l4:i 

195,867 

316,876 


Snperannnation, Ac., Al-j 
lowuQces 


Total.. 


Ai’my 


656,783 


2d9»018 
36,183 
153,276 
, 803,872 
1,866,697 
46,994 
48,640 
623,018 
265,115 
936,990 
167,274 
i2, 426, 779 
1,854.970 
815,121 
4S7,056 
125,131 
407,236 
178,846 
210,299 

1,086,879 

712,932 


676,270 


18,116,72318,243.636! 

Prom I Deocm- 
April to I her only. 
9,362,409 8,804,034 


w"rkB ] liBilw., Kx 

;Sris: 

I ways 

Do. Extraordinary — Irri 

gntiou, Ac 

Do. State Railways 


("Pnblio Works 3,877,872 
Jia i 1 w a y 8| 

G mirnnteed. 


3,010,902 1,91)5,422 


60,637 

316,196 

3,740 

663,316 

22 , 


;2, 475, 763 

69,641 

84,196 

5,697 

466,614 

169,516 


76,670 


64,744 

38,116 

8,619 

2,627 

263,280 


86,864 


83,093 


20,632 

193,676 


18,487 


790, 6QG 


9,004 

1,857 

136,976 


T 


amb 

3^180^ 


37,08» 

W,W 

28,S15 

86,680 

65,731 

39,831 

6,813 

itfioes 

33,963 

37,830 

7.009 

17,017 

105,671 


Total Exponditaro...£ 32,113,433 30,298,891' 938,442 


663,694 

668,376 

|l,402,109 

232,001 

196,802 


3,052,981 


• InoluiicH luoome Tax rciilixod iii the AMilitory and Public Works Uepsrtinonts t luclmlPH RenimlH m the Military and Public Works Doportmonts up to 
up to Novoiubor only. Docombor only. 

“savings^ bank returns. 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET OF THE BOMBAY (lOVKKNMENT HAVINO.^ BANK FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1869-70. Or. 


To Amount due to 16,678 Depositors 

Es. A. P. 

44,11,369 2 8 
9,666 10 8 
131 12 3 

6 14 

By Cash in Her Majesty’s Treasuiy at the New 
Bonk of Bombay, Limited * 

Be. A. P. 

4A21,J73 10 6 

Do. do. . Government 

Do, Balanoos under one Rupee consolidated. . . 
Do. Buspeuso Account 


Rupees. . . 

44,21,173 10 6 

Rupees... 

44,21,173 10 6 


STATEMENT 0^ TRANSACTIONS OF DISTRICT SAVINGS BANKS FOR THE WEEK ENDING 16tH MARCH 1»^71. 


Frovinoe. 

Banks 

Doposits. 

Withdrawals. 

Balance. 

open. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount 

Principal. 

Amount 

Interest. 


22 

10 

7 

2 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

4,417 4 0 
466 0 0 
674 0 0 
80 0 0 
684 0 0 

I 

1 


Rs. a. p. 
0 12 6 

Ea. a. p. 

04,012 14 8 
26^831 13 8 
16,800 8 9 
2.829 0 0 
9,679 11 0 
8,876 0 0 
1,824 0 0 
6.076 6 9 

North- Woatem Provinces 

PUnjaha,,.,, , , . a. • .. . i. . 1 * ..a . » t « a* • *■ . .. a . t . .a a .* . .. a . ......aa 

jJ****“* ........... a. a. •..*.•• a a* *.•*•••.•. .a. a .aa. aa *.aaa. aa.a. 

Central Provinces 

• • •# f § 

476 0 0 

♦ 

18 2 

1 14 0 

British Bimnah ....a... ...aa 

iterar .a a * 

lOdift •••!•. • ft ••••••..••«• a Mat.. •••.a ••••••*■ a. 

Total* ••• t M •••• • 

206 0 0 

61 

70 

6,810 4 0 

Zl 

1.266 0 0 

8 18 8 

1,29.28^ 61» 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Hi-jad Office : 19 & Sio, Cons hill, London. 

t'lMpiiiil fiiU^ Hiili&crlljod t2,60ivvi0. 

Amuiint piurt up l' 2 o(>/HX), 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

John BovsTFio, Eho., (Piiccftrul Uouateml.) 

^XBEMIAH CoLMAN, Esq., (J. A J. C«»lmftn ) 

Alvbed Gili-m, , », Adpljjhi Tpinirc, W. C. 

NXHKMTAn Oui^flirn, I')H|., I.PO, Kf lit. 

Rawkl Uaxhoi^Eku., (.SamiiPl IlmiAon A Hoii.) 

FbXUEHU'K W. lf\RHN, K^q., (DixnU & HlllTJs.) 

Fbancib HirxH, »q., (Thf»intw A Fnijicia IJickH.) 

John IIodosow, K'''j . (Orjinl, A Co.) 

P. Ijabkwobtht, Kr,<| , (Hunk jF Nou* /ealaud.) 

E'rablrh j Lbaf, Eaq,, (laMif, Houa A Co ) 

WiLLMM Leaisk, ICmj., H. Kiiatclii'an, E, C. 

A. ,T. Mukdkm. F aq., M. I’ , 116. Wood Stroct, and Nuttiughom. 

IIkxbv W. Fkkk, Fnq., M P., (Pook HroUierK & Co.) 

Alex. HonKRTNOX, Kflrj,, liO, (;mft.oTj Htrcet, W. C. 

D. Ooopkr Hcott, Eh(i , Loudon niid Drazll. 

Ai.rxanih. n Sim, Eaq , (ChnrcLiIl A Sun.) 

Hrnbt Tuo\%'iiii, KHq., (Tivjwor A liawaon.) 

Jambh Pt AVooduolsk, llHip, (J. C. & M. Woodhouflc.) 

INDIAN BRANGH-GALOUTTA. 

No. 1, Hahe Street. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T. A. Arr-AB. Kafi., (.Mossik. AprHr A C<i..) Mrrchniit. 

G. M, liLAi'kr.u, Ksq . Moi«li:iiii 

J. C* E-.q , (Mcs^ih. KcI llrw ell, Jiiillpu A Co.) Merchant. 

The TIonMilo (>. C. Pali., Olllcinf mil: .1iuIl(o i> 1' r lie Ilia'll (’liurt. 

C. Sandfmnon, F'^sq , Siuiilf-i.Hoii mid Upton,) Solicitor 

and RegiHt.iar oftlif' Diocr^c CalniMn 

A. TnonNixBK, Esq., (.Mc.ssm Alkiiisoii, TiJtou A Co .) Merchant. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Db. N 0« M\rx.vMVHv, il, Street. Houih lOj to 12 a-m., Saiur- 

da.t’H :i to t e. M . 

Db. W. P.M.MEU, General Hospital. Ilours IL'i to 2 r.M. 

BANKERS. 

The Oriental TJmilc Corporation. 

Tho Chartered Mercantile Iliiuk (»rindiii, Eotidon and China. 

SOLICITORS. 

Mosers. Boi ncr.s, Samlorson, niul TT|)fcon. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS company hnvinic a suliserihed t'apitiil of Two MilliouH and a half 
btA}rlitig, of winch U'JoO.OiiO m paid u]), eirec-tnally j^uarantees the fnlHIuiont of 
its pntfagCTnont.H with flio AH•^ured, wlio are enl irely relieved froiii the perKimnl 
liablUty of Mutual Gfnee.s. Tla' impdilanee of Ihesi' eouhidovations will be 
ovidoiit hi those who relleet on the dnrahon cif Life A smii’a nee contra ets Tlio 
Funds of the Life Depnrtuient are kept pmTeeiU diHtinet ft vnn those of tho other 
Dupartmonts, and are lUveMtodin the nmnes of Mepaniie Tin^tees. Tho prospect 
of Bouub to tho pnvtieipating poIicA -ladder'^ m nnuaiinlly as tho expenses 

to Ix) borne by tho T.ifo Bvaneh have Imh’U hinit’od tiy resohitiotis embodied in tho 
Deed of Seltlemont to a small iiereenUvge on the Animnl ITeniium Income. 

first life policy was issiital in May ls(i2. On t lie 21st Pceember lft7o, tho 
LUb Premium tncomn. exclusive of ro-assuroil risks, was ujiwnrds of 68JK)Cf/ 
and at tho same dah' tho Life Trust Funds /hr FAr pnaern/ tifirtcrifif of t\fi* pnUciet 
oxeceded 22fl,<X)0/ iHiirig alwmfcsixty pi-p cent , of the aiinanit. reeeivod uponwholo 
lilb policies then m force, tiflo' proouinnt for all uptoml jmhrirf, omf for the 
rrrrrsinnart/ Uoiinurit tJrrlamf upon pohi'tt'n, 

/« adifitioM to thi' Ht-rurifi/ thuf nfforded I hero arc tlio Ornn'nl luretfy nfutf of tho 
Company, which e.xeceil WW.ixHV, and the uncalled Cajatal of 2 , 250 , 01 ) 0 /, 
Four-filths of tho oiiivr iircfifs of iho Life Branch are divisihlo among the 
participating poIic.y-huhlei-B. 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. 

Tho Directors nf this company h.ave decided upon accepting tho lives of mill- 
tiiry men who ore not on iietivo service ot the miwr rntrg on nnliaun, provided 
that iK'foro proeuediiig on aetlvo servioo duo nidice is given to tho Man.-igor, 
and a coinmrnsnrato extra preniluin jiaid. Suhjeet to this stipulation, tho 
following ~ivtoH of promiuni inl7 in f'nturr r//««//y to mtlitory tnen uni 

ciri/iiin 9 , oud the former will he ciiablo* I to elTect.'assuranccs with this company 
vjton more favourable tcrM$ than can be obtained from any other qfflce. 

Yearly premium for the Anunrance of Jti. 1,000. 


For the whole term of Lifo- | 
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For short periods, Ac. 

Age 
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SxQMplea ofBomiB ih dared on Policirg fjj'ected <a l.SfiJ, ai the IHeitioH qf PrtMt, 

1867. 


Age 

at entry. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Bonne 

Added. 

Yearly Rate of 
Bonus per 
cent, on Sum 
Assured. 

20 

n. s. d 

1 000 0 0 

£• 8. d, 

100 0 0 

£. e. d. 

8 0 0 

SO 

i«ioo 0 0 

106 0 0 

2 8 0 

40 

1,000 0 0' 

106 0 0 

2 2 0 

SO 

l.OfK) 0 0 

110 0 0 

8 4 0 


The aboYo rates will compare flivourably with the civil ratet of any other 
company transacting lifi) boBiness in India. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premia arc received In .yearly, half* yearly, quarterly, or monthly in»talment$» 
Medical foes ore paid by tho company 
Claims are paid ow mouth alter satisfacLory ])roof of death 
Lives assured at Indian rates (not being sea-fnriug persons ) are pennitted to 
reside in any part tfthe world in time of peace. 

The office is a comparatively young one ( first policy issued in 1888), and it 
tkerrfen'e free from old tiabditieg- 

It possesses a very large capital, the whole of which it fully tnhteribed. 

Its investments are all of aJir»t’Chi»g character. 

The life funds are allowed to accumulate in tptdal irutt for the primary 
security »»f life policies. 

Tlie cxiietiHCs of managi'mcnt are guamntecd b.y the deed of eettlemont not to 
exceed 10 fter cent of the preinimu income* 

Tho London Direction consists of first -do »» rity merchants, who look' tho 

bueineeg theuisilrce, who ure all shureholihrs in the comiKiny, and nearly all ^ whom 
hare hien on the Board from the commenceuicnt, 

Tlio large Bonus declared to i)olicy-h(ddcrs at the declaration of profits up to 
Deccriilief 18C7. 

Tho first-class position which the office holds at home, at thewn by the price qf 
its shans on the London Stock Exchange. 

Tho following Agents have been appointed in connection with the Life 
Dcpnrtmutil : — 

Agra .. Unco vonantod Service Bank, 

Allahabad U J. Cooko, Esq., Bank of Dongal. 

Ahgab Messrs. Bulloch Bmthors 

Jtanlijinre W. Enisor, K.sq , Bank of Bengal. 

Behar Disfrids .1. Abricida, Ks(p 

Tic nans Districts ... U 'I', njilfoiir, Esej , Bank of Bengal. 

liangalorc N. R Miiiii, Esq. 

Bombay Messrs, il W WhciiUoy & Co. 

Catenpore ,, ,, ... \V Neill, Es»j , B.'ink of Bengal. 

Ditto .. ., •• Bank of Upper Judin 

Jhtfo .. 'r Lucas Co. 

Chittaifong Messrs Ihilloch BruLhors. 

('humparun . ... .lanics Beyg, lisq. 

Chnmparun Districts E, (’. Lmnl), Esq 

CoihiH ... Ceiivo, Leslie, & Co. 

doconada W, M Abell, A Co. 

Diilhoiisie .. Walter Aillanl, Eacj 

Delhi Delhi and Lf Ml don Bank Corporation. 

Ditto IT. B. Rtenidalo, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

Dinn/mre Mcssr.s Kelly A Co 

Daeva ,. N. r Bogoso, Esq. 

Jhaustc Ba/enjeo l’'urdoonjc'0, Esip 

hiirseong ,, ,, .. C. (ini’hani, Es(|. 

Jjaliorc •, llcctfir (lunn, Esq , Agra B.ank. 

Ditto I. D W ittcrs. Esti., B.ink of Bengal. 

Lucknow .. ,, ,. AV j)u*kson, Es(|., Bank of Bengal. 

Ditto ... W A. N LaiiiJilnn, Es(j. 

Jlfadras ... ,, C L. O’ Bnc'u, Es(| , Secretary tO tho Local Board 

Moutinani Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

Htccan Mtcr W. Adlarii, Esi|. 

Mcd’nf .. Grecthnm and White. 

3firsapore q’ Luena A: Co. 

Monghi/r Thoinns A Co. 

Jlfiissoorie Delhi and London Dank. 

Kanjmrc . ... A. Clnrke, E.sfj 

Patna Messr.'^. ICelK A: Co. 

Ditto W- Fraser, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

PnrnCah .. ... p. VT. D. do Drunlial, Esq. 

Pangonn ... Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

Jfohitkiimi Districts ,, ... H. Costlev, E^M* 

A^i/thit E. G. Fol'cv. E.Mq. 

Saugor J. A Witliall, Esq. 

Simla ,, *, Simla Bank I'orporiition. 

Dili, .. United Bank of Tnrlui. 

Tirhoot .. ,, . K. Diilgleisli, Esq. 

Vmbolla ., Simla Bank Corporation. 

Dit^o Unitetl Bank of India. 

Ditto Grcctham & White. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Fire Premium income of the company, lus at 31at December, 1870| eioeeded 
£127.000, 

Fire IiiBurances are panted at favourable rates throughout Bengal, the North- 
West ProvincoB, and the Punjab, on merchandize, warehousee, Bcrew-hOUse8» 
mills, dwolling-houBCB, shipping, Ac. * 

Bates for Fire Bisks in Oolontta. 


The Bulldini 
orrool 


gB being brick or atone, built, and tiled 
tied with metal, slate, or ehnnaiw , 


Private Dwelling Houses .. ,, ... ,, 

ShopR and WarehonHes — 

No hazardous Goods or Trade 

{ Warranted that no Jato't 
Hazardous Goods J or cotton in a loose state f from 
or Trade / he deposited in the build - 1 to 
xing. / 

Bonded warehouse, no hazardous goods 
Jute and loose cotton., 

Pi’esses or fecrow-hr.uses cotton or jute (warranted nol 
artificial light used.) .. ... ... ... ' 

Without sneh warranty . . ... ,, 


Per Bb. 100. 
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18 

10 
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8 


18 

12 

9 
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The rates for Mofussll rfsks may bo ascertained from tho Manager. 

For list of Fire Agents vide advertisements in Snglithman and Piotutr, 

Claims settled without referenoo to England. 

Copies of the l^t Report and Balance Sheet of* the company together with 
Forme ot Proposals and all further Information, may be obtauaecT by bttrn* or on 
applioatloa at the Calcutta Office between 10 and 6 ; or on Saturdays be t ween 10 
and 2. By order of the Directors of the Indian BraaS, 

No. 1. Hare Street. > C. H. OGBOXTRinB. 

CULlontta* SXet March 1671. j ( TwHia 

Applloationa for Agondos will bo reoeivod from 
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TEKEL. 


The Pnisflian monarch’s profuse i)rofo8.sioijs of piety have 
raised a controversy in the English Pros.s of great import- 
ance to our age. No r'j.servant person can conceal from him- 
self that a profession of religion, as it is callcJ, hius ceiised 
to entail any inconvenience or disadvaulago upon tho.se 
who make it, while in most cases it adds to their rcspoetability 
and improves thoir cliaiicos of otlvaucement in the world. 
It was the keen perception of this fact that ruled tlig conduct 
of the late Professor DoMorgati, who wrote with such touching 
simplicity in his wiU : — I believe in my heart that Go<l has 
raised our Lord Jesus Christ from tho dead, whom I have not 
"confessed with my mouth in tho seuso usually attached to 
" these words because such confession has been in iny time the 
way up in the world.” 

We say nothing liere of the sincerity or otherwise of King 
William’s professions. It is sufficient for our purpose to re- 
mark at this stage that he has for ihany years been accustomed 
to make those professions a ground of appeal to the sympathy 
and approval of his subjects. Sincere or otherwise, tho result 
of these professions shews that the Prussian King has taken 
accurate guage of the times in which he lives. He has run no 
risks, incurred no obloiiuy, sustained no loss by making them. 
They have been throughout, and at every step, a sure source 
of gain to him. He knows well that they throw an air of respect- 
ability over his cause, and discredit that of his adversaries. 
When the aged King told the Fatherland that the war 
was an unprovoked aggression upon him and his people ; that 
he had given no provocation whatever to the French ruler ; and 
added the touching words— "I have put my trust in Ood from 
my youth up,*’ he knew that he was touching a chord that 
would^brate in the deepest heart of the people and kindle its 
entlidsiasm in bis behalfl 

We are not now questioning the ainoerily of the state- 
SMuti waareaimidypointing4Ptttthe&ott^ ttieseprofts- 
1 J 


sions of piety have paid the Prussian King, and that whether 
sincere or otherwise, they are, as for as possible, removed in their 
nature and essence from that " confession” which the Divine 
Saviour requires of his disciples, as a proof of their attachment to 
his cause. Are we not right when we affirm, that it is of the 
essence of that confeBsion that it should be a sacrifice, and that 
the moment when such " confesBion,” or as we now call it, 
" religious profession” — plainly tends to a man’s advantage in 
tho world, every ingenuous disciple will shrink from it with the 
instinctive delicacy of spirit that breathes in DeMorgau’s 
will. Such a one cannot, dare not, trade upon so lioly a thing. 
Let confession come attended with sufforing — with the Cross — 
and ho will bind it upon him as tho bodge in which ho glories, 
rejoicing to be accounted worthy to siiifor in his Master’s name. 
On the other hand, lot him see that “ religious j)rofeH8ion” in his 
case will be a pathway to worldly success, and if he have much 
acquaintance with his own heart, he will bo likely, wo think 
to follow tho beautiful and touching example of DeMorgan. We 
live, it may bo feared, lu an ago when far too much is made of 
the lvalue of religious lu-ofoBsions, for the cost of such professioJis 
ill these days is nothing ; the gain which ooimnonly attends 
them manifest. The organs of ndigioiis opinion do much to foster 
and develop the evil. The sacred principle of roeei've in religion 
8eem.s to be all but lost ; and tho religious world moves on in 
tho midst of vulgar congratulations that this and tho other 
great man of our times adopt tho common places of evan* 
golical piety and profession. In an age marked by theso 
tendencic.s, it becomes of deep impoHance that they who see the 
evil 'should protest tho worthlessness of profession as a te.st 
of character, and should insist upon the standard of Christian 
morals ^eing applied, without compromise, to the conduct and 
the lives of profe.s8ors, rejecting with abhorrenco tho suggestion 
that wo may dispense with it in any case. 

Now try the PmssiHn monarch by this standard, and what, in 
the judgment of sober reason, are his professions really worth ? 
In view of the complete misleading of tho English mind as to 
the causes of this last war, wo may put it on one ^ido alto- 
gether, and deal simply with the two wars wagetl by him in 1864 
and 1860. Now concerning each of those wars tho judgment 
of Europe is unanimous. They were as guilty, unprovoked ag- 
gressioiLs on the part of this Prussian King, as any war in 
either ancient or modern times. They wore preceded and attend- 
ed all through with lying, moanness, and unscnqmlousness go 
utter, that tho Cabinets of Europe waited in astonishment upon 
the course of the monarch and his Minister. Ono villainy 
after another was suggesti^d and laid aside, and iv>-suggcstcd, 
regardless not merely of morality but of common decency. Mr. 
Ghvdstono, who has certainly no anti-Prussian leanings, rightly 
declares tlie* conduct of the Prussian Court to have been 
brutal and unscrupulous” while anyone who takes 
the trouble to read the story for himself, can rise from it 
with no other feelings but those of indignation and astonish- 
ment at such guilt being possible in modern days. Now what 
are wo to do with this book open before us, when we hear King 
William in a set oration to his subjects, ascribing the success 
which crowned his coarse of defiant wrong-doing, and two 
bloody wars, to " the evident favovr of Qod.*^ No doubt it is a 
great and re-assuring truth that " promotion oometh neither 
" from the East nor from the West; but God is the judge 
"who puiieth down, one and setteth up another;*’ bub the 
Prussian King’s statement to the Hanoverian deputation, that 
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he had »uoc©eded in the guilty course upon which he had 
entered through the "evident fiavourofOod” we are bound to 
treat as a blasphemy. We dare not do otherwise. It is n cowardly 
treason against the Right, to hesitate what judgment to paw 
upon manifest guilt, because it is " a religious professor*’ who is 
under ^ial. Write TEKEL in capital letters upon his bwk, and 
treat his profession ^simply as an aggravation of his guilt. 
Religious journals bav^ much to answer for, in daring to hold 
such "professors” because of their worldly rank, in countenance. 
By so doing, they do what they can to confuse in the public 
mind the distinctions between Right and Wrong. Can 
we do King William or society any good by professing to be in 
doubt concerning the guilt of tJiat war of 1866, when the whole 
Prussian pcoide, to a man, felt how deadly its crime was, or 
that other war of 1864 in which Europe saw itself launched upon 
a new era of international morality by this same pious Prussian 
monarch. All honor, therefore, to men like the aged Marsh- 
man, who protest with their whole might, against the efforts of 
religious journals like the llecord and some Indian joumals 
to i^ersuode mankind that the religious professions of this 
Prussian Court are just subjects of congratulation. Knowing, 
as the world does, what the course of that Court has 
been, its cynical defiance of morality and right, its professions 
of religion should be treated as an offence and an abomination. 
The oourso which those journals take, reminds us much of the 
course taken by the same class of newspaper in the Southern 
States throughout the American War. Those religious journals, 
justified as righteous throughout, the iihmoral cause with 
which they were identified. 'They had " a lie in their right hand’* 
and insisted that it was " the truth.” No well-informod man 
con have one moment’s doubt of the character of Prussian 
diplomacy. It has simply been an infamy. We aro not 
the judges of the person of the Prussian monarch. He is 
passing on to a tribunal before which we must all stand, each 
for liimself. But we are the judges of the value of his " religious 
professions’’ when we find them associated with geneml uncon- 
BcientiousiiosB of life. Living in an ago, when xirofossion costs 
nothing, but often, os in King William’s case, is a groat worldly 
mlvantage, it becomes ovory wise man to treat " religious pro- 
fession” ns a matter of tho very smallest worth. We arc bound 
to do this in the interests of Christianity, and for the lionour of 
its great Fouiiclor, to eoufess whom in tho only just sense of tho 
word IS to encounter loss aiid suffering for Ilis sake. 

The DeM organs just now aro, it may be suspected, the true 
confessors, the real salt of the eailh ; aiyj it is wiser to shrink 
from " [>rufessions” that have becf>me profitable, than to be too 
ready eitlier to make them, or to welcome them, when made by 
others. Sir Matthew Hale, we are told, " was cautious nut to 
bo too nirch thought religious, lest he should bring discredit 
on tho cause of G<kI.” Is not somctliing of this feeling a right and 
good one ? And how painfully dt>eB it clash with loud profos- 
aions on tho port of men who have been chief iU5 tors in the most 
guilty and bloody proceedings of our age. Tho religious world 
helps the tomptatiou which these men are under to feel as if they 
were supporters of the Church and of our holy faitli, when it 
should rather warn thorn against stretching forth their 
hands towards holy things. Tlie Prussian monarch <i)iay be tho 
simple-minded poor old man he is declared to be by religious 
journals; but oven wore the grounds for believing so bettor 
founded than they are, fidelity to Christian principle should 
make them uneasy and silent as to his professions, in view 
of the course of violence and ambition which ho has run. 
The truth, we fear, is that the Church, as well as the World, has 
3omo to believe in and to worship “ success.” Had King Wil- 
liam fallen upon tho field of Sadowa, and the Prussian army 
been beaten, every religious jounwil in Europe woidd, un- 
doubtedly have held it to be tho manifest judgment of God upon 
unrighteous and bloody men. King WUliam won the battle, 
and he is a dear simple-minded old saint in thoir eyes. A more 
masculine and discriminating judgment is caUed for in the times 
that are passing over us. Eveiy wise man will regard re- 
ligious profession, by whomsoever made in these days, as woxeo 


fitAn worthless, when he finds it associated witli conduct of 
doubtful morality. We do not say that King William is a 
hypocrite, but that his course has been marked with political 
crime of a very dark charaoter is certain ; and in these circum- 
stances we should much prefer that his discourses were less 
interlarded with religious professionq. His professions are 
simply an ofieuce. 


THE OVERLAND TRANSPORT SERVICK 


An article in one of the Bombay papers upon the new 
Transport Service, warns us that we ought to have cautioned 
our readers against receiving implicitly, tho demi-official 
statistics concerning the service which lately appeared in the 
Times of India, Those statistics have led to the inference 
that " the difference in tho cost of transport per head (under 
" the new system as compared with the old) is only the differ- 
" ence between ^21 and ^’24.” The apologetic statistics referred 
to api>eared a few weeks ago in the Times as follows ; — 

“ The abstract of tho services perfonned during the tliree first 
"seasons 18G7-68, 1868-69, 1869-70, shows that during tho 
" last season no less than 13,117 adults were conveyed outwards 
** by these ships, and 12,029 taken home, or a total of 25,146. 
"The total numbers convoyed were — in 1867-68, 18,410; 
"1868-69, 18,141 ; 1869-70, 25,439; or a total for tho three 
“ soabons of 61,990.” 

Wo have no means of verifying these figures, while two 
different statements aro made by their author, in the space 
of two or three lines, as to the numbers carried in tho last 
season. In one line we are told that tho number was 25,146, 
and in tho next 25,4,39. The average number of the three 
seasons, according to the statement, was 61,990 -h 3 = 20,661i 
As a matter of fact, we believe tho annual number to bo carried 
by those transport ships will not exceed 15,000. 

The recruits annually required for each regiment of cavalry in 
India avo estimated at 32, and for each battalion of infan- 
try at 60, and the total annual number required to maintahi the 
priisent strength of tho Army at 3,288, men. The European 
Army on actual service in tho country is only 66,000 to 68,000 
strong, and if wo allow 7,000 for the reliefs, and 7,000 for the 
return of time-expired men por year, we shall have a total of 17,000 
or 18,000 men to be annually transpoi-ted, of whom certainly 
not more than 15,000 will go by these vessels at this new cost 
of .£600,000 a year, or j£40 per head, against an average of 
£2n 15if. 4d. under the system prevailing in 1860-66 ; a difference 
of about £300,000 a year. But the real comparison is not 
betwceif 1871 and 1860-66, but between 1871 and the East 
India Company’s system before the Amalgamation of the Ar- 
mies. Our complaint was " that tho India Office and the 
" Horse GuarcLs, being under neither chock nor control of any 
" kind, spend whatever they please and in illustration we said— 
•• Look at the cost of the now Transport Service, as given at 
" length in tho Statistical Reporter, A" service that used to 
" cost the East India Company £70,000 a year, is now made to 
" cost £500,000 to £600,000 a year.” 

We are told that " it would have been more satisfactory 
" if tho figures i)er head been given,” We would gladly have 
given them if they had ever been published. All we can 
giv’e, however, we give in the present Reporter y viz., the cost 
of transport under the East India Company from the year 
1834-f35 down to the end of their rule ; and it will be seen 
that it did not exceed £40,000 to £50,000 a year. 

The truth is that the handing over of the Indian 
Army to the Horse Guards has wrought all the mischiefs that 
Outram and others predicted. These Horse Guards* reforms have 
demoralized the Army, while man for man they have doubled its 
cost, as we showed in the last Econcnnist* One of the most 
prominent items of the enhanced expenditure is the cost of 
this Transport Service, and wo can but re-affirm " tikat the 
"building of this fleet was an act of extravagant folly, 
" when tho circumstances of the country are remembered, 
" since India is not in oirounmtonces to afford this wanton 
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^ Qiiiilaj of puUic moBoj.** It io said tMthio is unjust simI 
vsddois oritLoism^ sneh ss poMiblj bo mused in 

m daSif jounial» but is unperdoneble in a monthlj Jfl^osua- 
laail'* Let us see. Suiqpose uw admit thet it was wise to build 
this fleets to the roason alleged that "Bngland ought not to 
"be without the means of landing in Bgfp^ ^ bmer« 
^^genpjy a foroo laigie enough to save that vital pmnt in 
**liar line of oommunioation with India firom being captured 
"by a cof^ds-iiKim,’’--the reaaon is pla^ly Isipmol in its 
nature, and must suggest to every just mind the impropriety 
of devolving the entire cost of the precaution upon this country. 

But it is matter of notoriety that the Government btiilt 
the fleet not in the interest of India alone, os the treatment of the 
charge would imply, but for the transport of troops to any part 
of the world to which England may find it necessary to send 
them. The injustice, therefore, of a country so immensely 
wealthy as our own casting the whole outlay upon a people whoso 
resouroea wo profess to administer as a trust, needs no 
enforcement In the circnmstances of ♦his country, nothing but 
necessity could justify the building of such a fleet at all, while 
no repreaentative Government of India would ever have 
dreamed of such an outlay. Tho fleet was built not in 
the interests of this coiintiy but for the convenience — if not 
something loss respectable— of that If the Homo Goveni- 
ment really required this fleet for tho gonei^al transport service 
of the country, it was bound to apportion the cost ratoably 
amongst the interests — Imperial, Indian, and Colonial — to be 
served thereby. But Parliament would not hear of it ; and the 
Colonies would none of it ; and so India, which cannot help 
herself, is made to build for the whole of them. The building of 
the fleet might have been defended perhaps, had wo soon Eng- 
land and the Colonies evincing their sense of its need by con- 
senting to share in its cost. But the casting of tho wholo 
burden upon India, shows either tho hollowness of tho prctenco 
that it was necessary, or that we are making her imy for a fleet 
required not for her service alone, but for tho wholo Empire. 

Again, look at the mode of fliiancing followed. No one 
will ilony, we presume, that these shii>.s represent so much capital, 
— why, then, are they treated as part of the current expen- 
diture of India ? It is only in this indefensible way that the 
Indian deficit exists at all. One year, two-thirds of a million 
are demanded for a Palace at Westminister ; the next year, a 
million and a quarter for a Transport Fleet ; tho year after, 
£100,000 for a Lunatic Asylum ; and then an indeliniio amount 
for a hospital at Suez, aud then for a Civil Engineering 
College — and .so on. Now, though these outlays were all 
defensible, tho impropriety of taking them from the taxes 
of a countiy which is starving for capital, is mtimifest. If 
India must sustain these biu-dens, is it too much to 
ask, — since tho outlay is simply so much investetl 
capital and the country exceedingly poor — is it too 
much to ask that their cost should bo defrayed by long 
annuities i Why not allow the country to build the 
India Office, and tj;ie Fleet, and tho Asylums, and Colleges 
in the manner least oppressive to her 7 She has good credit 
and can borrow at 4 per cont^ without having to mort- 
gage either Fleet, or Palace, or College, while it is ruinous 
io take the money from her taxes ; a fact which is understood 
quite well in the India Office and therefore increases its guilt. 
This financing shows an unworthy determination to be safe, by 
taking the money while we can get it ; and so the Indian Minis- 
ter, careless of economic results, takes it; and then stands up in 
the House of Commons and talks of the Indian deficit. 
This conduct is being followed by a sure Nemesis ; for the just 
thing is the only enduring thing in this world, as all men may 
see who have their eyes open to see. Ministers simply would 
not dare treat the Colonies, or any other Dependency of the 
Crown, as they treat this countiy; and we all know the 
reason. The Press of India,- generally, is, we believe determined 
that there shall be reform. 




THE ROYAL NAVY. 


OUGHT INDIA TO CONTRXBUTB TO ITS COST ? 

. In reply to our striotores upon the ooet of the new Transport 
Service, and of the Hydraulic Lift being oonetruoted in Bombay 
harbour under orders of the Secretary of State at the 4 g)st of 
India, the jBomhay Oasette demands : — Tjfhy should not India 
" pay the cost of a dook for repairing tj^ ships of the Royal 
Navy stationed in these seas i The Royal Navy is the Navy 
not of England alone, but of the English Empire, of which 
Empire, India forms a part. It is for the protection of Indian 
commerce, aud the defence of the coasts of India against foreign 
invasion that the Royal Navy squadron cruises in theso 
** Eastern waters. Why should India alone, among nations, be 
excused from paying for tho services thus rendered her, or 
privileged to throw tho whole burden of maintaining tho 
Imperial Navy on those unfortunate people at home who are 
already taxed thrice, or four times as heavily, as their fellow- 
subjects in India T* 

Tho Thiea of Iiidia essays a reply to this demand, by pointing 
out that India is 7iot oxcusod from paying for tho services 
rendered her* by the English Navy. “Within the last three 
years, in that stealthy determined manner with which our 
“ subservient Supreme Executive is totally unable to cope, the 
stated contribution of India for Admiralty purposes has been 
“ increased to £70,000 ; while our Marino Department bus to 
** supply steam coal and other stores, and execute many repairs, 
the aggregate of which new expenditure, threatens to form an 
** appreciable addition to tho ‘ imperial' burdens borne by the 
“ ‘ unfortunate people’ of this country. Also, under the pretence 
“ of .survey service, which tho Bombay Marine could Lave done 
** better, the Admiralty has succeeded in commissioning three 
“ more of its spare vessels at the cost of the Indian revenues." 
“ As to the new iron dock silently growing up in a remote portion 
*‘of our harbour, it was bad enough to commit India to its entire 
‘‘ cost on account of that extravagant overland troop service, 
‘‘ which was devised with a view to ‘‘ imperial" rather than Indian 
“ interests ; but now that tho Suez Canal has made the Hydraulic 
** Lift all but useless for H. M.’s Indian troop-ships, it partakes 
“ of levity in financial solfi.shness now to turn round and urge, 
that as the Royal Navy can do with another dock, India must 
“ pay. It sounds fine to say that “ tho Royal Navy is the Navy 
“ not of England alone but of tho English Empire, of which Em- 
“ pile India forms a part but why is India, the only outlying 
“ part of this English Empire which is made to pay for the 
“ Royal Navy ?" » 

We are glad to see this journal finally abandoning all defence 
of what it now calls by its right name — “ that extravagant 
overland troop sorvico.” It does not, however, we think, give 
the right reply to tho demand which tho Gazette prefers 
and ha.s frequently preferred before — that India ought to contri* 
bute to tho cost of tho Royiil Navy. For Mr. Maclean means 
that India should contribute suhatantialhj to that cost. It 
has been a stock device with ibis very able, but perverse 
writer, for years past — whenever tho justice of the home military 
charges has been called in question — to point out that India con- 
tributes nothing towards the cost of the Royal fleet ; and 
as tho cost of that fleet is nine or ten millions a year, 
the minute payments referred to by tho Times of India will 
not be allowed by him to be any contribution at all, in the 
sense which«he attaches to the word. The Times of India has 
given, we think, the wrong answer. The proper answer is that 
as India does not require the eervices of the Boyal Na/vy^ she 
ought not to be charged with their cost. For in the first place 
India may be said to have neither mercantile, marine, nor 
sea-borne commerce, requiring protection ; and in the second, 
if she is ever invaded by sea, it will be not for her own sake, hut 
because England is her ruler. This last consideration cuts up 
by the root the demand that India should pay a substantial 
contribution to the cost of the English Navy. That Navy 
exists, not for the sake of India, but primarily for the defenon 
of the English shores, and secondly, for the maintenance of 
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England’s Empire over other landa Reverse the positions 
of the two people for a moment, and suppose that England was 
a remote dependency of India, and that the only invasion which 
the island had to fear in these circumstances, was from the 
hereditary Enemies of her Indian rulers, say the two great 
mi litarjyw were of Persia and China. By the supposition, Eng- 
land would be exposed to invasion, not because she hOrself bad 
any quarrel with PeAiia or with China, but because she 
belonged to India, wBhlj^she would plainly have a right to cla/im 
defence on that ground as a matter of course. 

The only invasion by sea to which wo can conceive India 
liable, is from Araeiica, or Russia, or Fiance, while nothing 
is more certain than that if such an invasion should ever be 
attempted, it will not be because of any provocation which 
India has given, but from the outbreak of some quarrel between 
England and those Powers. With what justice then, could we 
lay the people of this country under any substantial contribution 
towards a fleet that is inaiutaincd from first to last in English 
interests, and for the discharge of purely English responsibilities. 
If our rule bring the calamity of war and invasion upon tho 
country, the very least wo can do is to protect its shores as far 
as possible from suffering through our quarrel. Who will main- 
tain tliat India requires a Navy to dofeiKl her because ot the 
quarrels which are liable to arise between her and the Powers we 
have named P Invasion, if it ever come, will come not because 
the people of India have outraged France, or Russia, or America, 
but because England has quarrelled with one or other of them, or 
with all. And the least wo say that she can do in those circum- 
tances, will be to piotect tho shores of her dependency, as far 
as all j can, from suffering in her quarrel. 

But lastly, India is open to inviJision from the sea at so 
few points, while steam and inodorn gunnery have so com- 
pletely revohit ionized tho .science of defence, that it would bo 
downright madness for her to maintain a fleet. Tho few 
points of hei seaboard nt which she is liable to invasion can only 
be efficiently ilefended iu these days by Monitors, and those she is 
being made to find at her own coat. For ber to maintain a fleet, 
or profess to maintain n fleet, would simply be to excite jealousy 
as a manlime power, and to provoke invasion. Her just role is 
plainly that of defence, pure and simple, and if wo require her to 
pay for the wlmle cost of ibe gun-boats, and the dofensivo works 
needed in exposed positions like Bomba}', wo ask all that can be 
justly iisktMl of her. It is certain that .she will never bring in- 
vasion upon herself tjy quurclling with other Powers, ^and if 
invasion i.s l)n)ught ifpo 7 i htu', hy tho mistakes or the ill-conduct of 
our Ministers, or tho ambition of our enemies, the least we can 
do is to aid herdefensivo works as far as we can with a flying 
squadron of tho Royal Navy. Because of this remote contingency 
wo ought, it seems, to make India substantially contri- 
bute to the English fleet, although should any groat emergency 
come, she would not be allowed to assert a right to oven a 
gun-boat of that fleet. Why not make her contribute to tho 
railways and canals of Groat Britain also 7 India is already 
paying much heavier charges under tho head of Marine than is 
generally supposed, as may be seen from the 8(atMcal i?e- 
porfor which accompanies this issue. 


THE LAND.— N. W. PllOVlNCES. 

WHO IS RIGHT, MR. STRACHEV OR SIR W'lLLIAM MUIR p 

The Honorable Mr. Strachey’s complaint iji Couhcil, that a 
very unjustifiable sacrifice of revenue was being made in the 
NoHh-West Provinces by reducing the assessment from 66 to 
50 per cent, of the rental iu the ro-sottleinent of the land there, 
is, we are sorry to see, resentecl by the Government of those 
provinces, which puts forth an official reply to the complaint, 
signed by Mr. Colvin, under date of Urd April 1871. We have 
read the memorandum attentively, and are compelled to say that 
it is unsatisfactory. To begin with, Sir William Muir does not 
come into Court with clean ban da He is almost as much an- 
swerable for tho settlement made in the CerUrai Provinces as 
Sir Richard Temple himself, since it was to hi$ review the pro- 


ceedings were submitted bj^ the Supreme Gofttmmettt. IDhie 
question of unduly lowering the assessment is^ theMfoiii^ we iMjf ^ 
reasonably believe, a sore sabjeot with It ooiM haidljr 

perhaps, be otherwise ; but it is unfortenate that ia eimatteref. 
such importanoe, a natural propensity to justify what has been 
done should be allowed to compromise ^ave public interests^ 
Mr. Colvin’s memorandum is sophistical and misleading* The 
heart of it, is an attempt to shew that 66 per cent of the teniel 
was not exacted under the old settlement ; and that instead of 
60 per cent we are really now taking 60 ; and the question^ 
we are told is whether 40 per cent of the nejb rental is too 
large a share to leave to the landlord.” 

It would be wholly unprofitable to follow the memorandum 
through its numerous windings ; we shall give simply a oruoial 
illustration of its value. Observe that Mr. Colvin is going 
to prove that 40 per cent, of the net rental is not too large a 
share to leave to tho landlord. Now mark the process by which 
he does so : — 

<< The holdings of these landlords will be of two kinds 
First, — Tho homestead — the land known as ‘seer/ This is the 
most valuable part of the holding. All the produce of such land 
goes directly to the landlord. In other lands, tho cultivating tenant 
interoepts a i)Ortion ; in those, the landlord is himself oiffinarily 
the cultivator. 

Secondly, — Tboro is the land hold by tenants. This will be more 
or less profitable, according as the land is held by tenants with or 
without a right of occupancy* at favourable rates, and according to 
the influence of the landlord over his tenant. 

These throe then — (1) the homestead, (2) the land held by tenants 
at favourable rates, (3) tho land hold by tenants-at-will — make up 
the landlord's holding. If we can toll tho ordinary area of these 
holdings and thoir approximate value, we shall have, after deduct- 
ing 60 per cent, as tho total demand on the landlord, a very good 
notion of tho annual amount of profits left under present rules for 
his support.’* 

Mr. Colvin next ahows by statistics — which we assume to be 
correct, but which wo should like to have the means of testing— 
that the homestead of each landlord, that is tho land which he 
himself farms, averages about 6 acres, while he cultivates by his 
tenants on the average ‘22 or 23 acres more. Tho result of this 
joint fanning and letting is declared to be as follows : — 

“ Assuming tho rack-rent at which the land composing the home-, 
stead can bo lot to bo double the rent paid by ordinary tenants (an 
exiruvagant supposition), the debtor and creditor account of net 
landholders will stand as follows : — 

111 Aonlah (Bareilly) his net income will be— 

Bs. a. p. 

9 acres soer by Rs, 7 ^ 42 0 0 

22 acroB hold by tcuanto by Ra 3-8 = 77 0 0 

Total.. 119 0 0 

Revenue on 28 aoros at Bs. 2-1 -6 ^ 67 10 0 

Profit of landowTier. 01 0 0 

Or Rb. 6-t^9 per monsem, to meet the cost of living for a whole 
family. 

Similarly iu Chibramow (Furruokabad) his net income will be— 


Bs. 

a. 

P. 

6 ncroB seor by Ba. 7 = 

42 

0 

0 

23 iicroB bold by tenants by Bs. S-8 a 

80 

8 

0 

Total income .. 

122 

8 

0 

Rovunue on 29 ai os nt Rs. 9-1-0 as 

00 11 

0 

• — ■ 

Profits of landowner. 

01 

12 

"i 

m 


Or Rb. 5-2-4 per mensem to meet the entire cost of living.” 

Now we say that this is an exceedingly disingenuous statement, 
and calculated to mislead 99 men out of every 100. For no 
account whatever is taken of the fact that a six acres homestead, 
consisting as it does of the best land of the village, will of itself, 
meet the entire cost of the man*8 limng. A vast proportion of these 
homestead lands in the North-West yield the richest produce 
grown in any part of the world. The farming profits of 6 acres 
of irrigated laud of fine quality* in these provinces, would for 
exceed the profits of 60 acres of ordinary land in our own 
country. Instead of having to meet the entire cost of his 
Uvinf^ out of an imaginary rental of the fond, the landlord will 
grow wealthy upon the mere farmmg profits of the rich home- 
stead which he owns. Let Mr. Colvin himself tell us what 
profit 6 acres of sugar-cane, alternated with rioe, will yield in 
the North-West 7 The landlord forms the best land himself— 
the land with water and fnamure close at hand ; and lets his 
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iMi^iu SB or -m a«(W 'at thsUi^inBtNiitba OUI got. And 
tMliii irlnit Ifr. Odvin ealto **w u » Hnf A« mUn eott vf hU 
nmonUb WQIIm wnr Mythaft this ff Ba. 
MkisiithhBgPBSStiont to not a pa ra tr avesty of the statut of these 
Nteth^Westprc^etorsf Weftelangry and jostly so at saoh 
throlriiig of dust in meoPs ejee to defeat inquiry. A six-aorea 
flum of homestead land in the North-West, will be of itself a 
proyts io n ibr any proprietor, while by virtue of the land 
he lets lie holds it not merely rwit-free, but with a oonsider* 
\jjUe bonus year by year from this other land to swell his farm- 
ing oaptal. The toots adduced by l^r. Oolvin shew conolusive- 
ly the needlessnesB of reducing the assessment from 66 to 60 
per oent»| for the use of the term ^ landlord,’* with its 
peouHar Rn gHah associations, is altogether misleading. Those 
proprietors are merely men with rights of oooupying some 20 or 
80 acres each, who farm the best of the land themselves and 
let the remainder to others. Their right has ever been sub- 
ject to the State assessment, and that it is needless in these 
days of enhanced prices to abandon to them the large margin 
we are now doing, we do not think there can be honest doubt. 
At the same time, wo are free to admit that wo think Mr. 
Strachey made a mistake in selecting the North-West Pro- 
vinces as the field in which to open the campaign. The 
settlement proceedings in these provinces, in so far os wo have 
yet looked into them, are less open to remark than similar 
proceedings elsewhere. That a nee^lloss sacrifice of revenue 
has, however, been made there as well as everywhere else, 
we entertain not the least doubt, and wo prove it by a very 
simple consideration, a consideration that sweeps away as with 
a besom the sophistical statements of this motuoraii(1uin. 

Four millions and half, we are told, ai’o all wo are to 
expect from the land of the North-West Provinces for 30 
years to coma, So that in the faco of our enormous ex- 
penditure upon irrigation and railways in the provinces, 
past and prospective, the rent rcooivablo by tlu* Stahj in 
the year 1900 is to bo substantially little more than it was in 
1840. So great a revolution in the condition of tlio people 
hasiaken place alreiwly, while we are but half-way through the 
period, as to bo without parallel, and the gross produce of the 
land upon the most moderate coinputatiou has risen 4o per cent, 
in value : still the aRSossmont cannot bo raised. Wo put the 
case thus, because in the absence of exact statistics, it is in this 
way only that we can demonstrate the fact wo are insisting uj)on, 
that the land is undcr-ossessod. If the veiy same land tlwit is 
now assessed at four millions and a-half for thirty years to coino, 
paid an assessment of four millions thirty years ago, oi* even 
throe and a half, and the cnonuous cxtousion of cuhi\ath»ri 
which Mr. Oolviii s}X)aks of has really taken place — what j)oasi- 
ble conclusion is there, but that we were either I'rightfully 
oppressive before, or insanely philanthropic now ? eAt least 
twenty millions have boon spent in the provinces in roa«ls, rail- 
ways, and canals in the last 20 years, ami the value of ti«^ harvest 
is mdefinitely in excess of what it was before — and yet the lainl 
revenue cannot bo inoi’eased ! 

The suspicion of disingonuousness which attaches t‘) this 
Memo, is increased by the fact that it is difficult toboliovo that 
the statistics which Mr. Oolvin quotes are quite impartially 
selected. He says 

Extremely aoenrate information can be obtained on this point (nize 
of the homestead farms) from theiroports of Bettlement ofTirorR, 
which are published from timo to time by the Qovemmont of theRo 
provinces in the Revenvs Reporter, The following figures are fur- 
nished by the districts of Fuiruckabad, Mynpoorie, and Bareilly : — 





Wehftva^ ibett, in elmii pergannahs, an avanga ho mo it o a d of 
six aores. Those pergannahs have been taken beoansob while in all 
the reporta the aoihial total area of the homestead holdliig to re- 
corded^ the average holding is given in these only. 

Now are to believe that Mr. Oolvin has neveytoen Mr* 
Smith’s Report on Tehseol Atrowlee in the AUyghSr ZUlahP 
l%at most able and interesting Report contains an equajjjy pi^ 
oise account of the extent of the lan^ords* foldings, and presents 
a very different picture from the pergann^s instanced above. 
The tehseel consists of the two pergunuahs of Atrowlee and 
Gungheereo, and the extent of the homestead holdings in each is 
declared to be as follows : — ' 

Proprieton^a KhoodkliOAt^ or l<md cndtiijcded by ProprieiorB, 

Soldtng$. Aera, Aer4t* 

Atrowlee 862 .. .. itf.874.. .. 83 Homeitead fum. 

Oungheeroe .. .. 113 .. .. 8,248 „ 

That the Mynpoorie and Bareilly holdings instanced by Mr. 
Colvin are exceptionally small, there can be little doubt ; 
and they ought therefore to have boon oxoluded from bin state- 
ment. So much for the size of the proprietor’s own farm. Instead 
of an average of six acres, we find it 20 or 23, at all events in 
Atrowlee. Ooiioerning the extent of the laiul over which those 
village proprietors claim laiidloi*d rights, Mr. (Jolvin say.s : — 

** The total cnlUvatod area per jii-opriotor in porguimah Aoulah# of 
tho Bareilly diHtrirt, is 28 nrroB, 7 inoro being held ns cultivable. 
In porgunnah Chibramow, of Iho f’linnickabnd dintrict, thenvorago 
cultivated lioldiug of the proprietors, olbcr than lalookdnrs, is 
recorded at 29 acres. Deducting fi'om these iho (1 iioros held os 
homestoad, we hnvo 22 and 23 acres por proprietor hold by tenants. 
In either porgunnah the uvontgo rent paid by teunnta is Bs. 3*8-0 
per acre, and tho rate of inciilenoo of tho rovised rov(Hiuo, calculated 
at GO per cent, of tho rental is Hs, 2-1-6 per aero. 

It would liav'’e lx*eii more satisfactory had Mr. Oolvin given 
tho sbatistioP of i/ie sauir porgiiniialis ho had alroady quoted for 
tlio liomostoad farms. It will bo obsorvod that no account is 
tviken in his ostiinato of profits, of tho 7 acres of culti- 
v'atod land hold by each propriott)r frt'o of assessment al~ 
together, and constituting tho grazing land of tho holder. 
tVrefully lookotl into thoroforo, tho circiiiJiBtauco.s of these 
small pro[»riotoi*H resolve themselves into those fficts : — 

1. They thomaelvofl c*uUi\ato on the average, sin acres each of 
tho best land in their vi Hugos. 

2. They bold soveii acres more, froo of asBosRmont nl together, 
and ; 

3. They ouch mooivo ilio routs of 22 to 23 acres more, ft'om 
tenants cultivating under them. 

Lot it#)o understood that those proprietors are simply tho 
hereditary cidtivators of tho village, who claim a right — so long os 
they pay the State aRRCRsinont — to ox<*ludo strangers therefrom, 
except us thoir tenants. Look at their position then. They 
aro all cultivators thomsolves, and have got tho best lands for 
thoii* farms, the lauds supplied with water and manure. They 
have each 7 acres of land in addition, frtio of assessment alto- 
gether, aiwl they let the eurpluR 22 or 23 acres, which they do not 
eiu*o to cultivate themselves, to tenants. And this most favored 
position for a class of small proprietors, resolves itself in Mr. 
Colvin’s mind into tho pioturo of “ a landlord” (save the murk) 
with an average family of 5 t>orsons in all, having to ‘‘ meet hie 
entire cost of living'^ out of lls. per month. He suppresses 
I uvory oconoiaie fact in tho condition of tho family hut this one 
— that they get 60 Its. a year of rent for tlioir land, and would 
iiiq >080 iqxni tho reader the fiction that these so-called “ land- 
lords” of the North-West area class like oii,r own landlords at 
home, gracefully going idle upon tho strength of Ks. 5 a month, 
Thefaotsim^^ly is that all such commimities, i\8 those instanced, 
aro mere i>easant proprietors, in tho happy position of 
being allowed to assert landlord rights over land which they 
claim, not by the natural right of cultivating it, but by virtue 
of having settled in its neighbourho^id in remote times. These 
• village landlords are allowed by us to call tho village their 
own, and cultivating as much or as little ao they please themselves, 
to ^ let” the remainder to tenants. In consideration of this an- 
cient occupanoy, wo liberally share tho rental with them, and 
because we do this, it seems we reduce them to tho necessity 
of living upon Rs. 5 a month, the amount of the rout abandoned 
to them. Was there ever a more unfounded travesty of the real 
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state of matters put forward ? Now, see what Mr. Mill says in 
almost the lost number of the Fortnightly Beviewt upon the very 
men we are discoursing about 

In other parts of Upper India [these North-Western Provinces] 
those to the absolute ownership has boon oonoeded, are the 

village communities ; but there has been a growing disposition to 
restrio^iustead of enlarging, the number of the inhabitants who are 
oonsidfl^d entitled to oommnnal privileges. Even at an earlier 
period, single familless from which, by custom, tho headman of the 
village had been had not unfVoquentlj been recognised by 

our Government as sole owners. Tho remainder of the cultivators, 
inoludiiig many who at tho first settlement had been admitted, as 
proprietors, to enter into engagements for tho Government rovoniie, 
Mve been rodiici'd to the condition of tonants-at-will. There is great 
danger that if this tendonoy of opinion oontinnos, the whole of the 
northern provinces will bo possesssed, for tho first time in India, by 
a oompanitively small body of absolute owners, many of them 
peasants, with a vast population under them of tonants-at-will. And 
this is one of tho greatest social revolutions ever effected in any conn- 
try, with the evil peculiarity of being a revolution notin favour of 
a majority of the people, but against them — its supporters defend 
in tho name of civilization and political eoonmy, though if there is 
a truth oiupbatically taught by political eoonmy, and from wliie.h no 
one who has the smallest tincture of tho knowledge of it withholds 
his assent, it is that the status of nn agricultural teuarit-at-wilt is 
intrinsically vicious, and in a really civiUsed oommiinity, ought not 
to exist.” 

We commend thw passage to tho careful study of the whole 
country. Tho unhealthy state of mind, into which multitudes 
of our officials have got, is well illustrated by Mr. Oolvin\s 
paper. Wo ask him a single (piostiou : — If these peasant 
landlords are in tho state ho siiggests, namely, that of 
being reduced ** to moot their whole co.st of living out of 
Rs. Ti a month, whut inu.st be tho condition of their wretched 
tonants-at-will P All those mtxlern sottleiheut proceediiig.s are 
pervaded by tho same spirit of folly. Tho rights of the Com- 
moiiwoalth are nothing : the rights of tho actual working culti- 
vator nothing ; the care of the laudlonl whom wo ourselves 
have rmule- ovv'i'ythlng ! And so in the Central IVovinces the 
people have been reduced cn masse to tenauts-at-will ; anti tho 
^tate rights formally made over to a class of petty Liudlortls 
created for ilio very purpose of investing them therewith. Mr. 
Mill plainly does not yot know what has boon done in tho.so 
Provinces. 

But once more, and to .show liiially, how' misleading Mr. 
Colvin’s mouiorauduin really is, w'o observe tliat it ha.s no ap- 
plication wliatover to the zemlnda ree land.s in the North-West. 
His statistics can hardly have roforcncc to any but pufteedareo 
lauds, lands held by comniunitit^s of village proprietory TIiu.s 
in Atrowleo, out of the eritiio revenue of Ks. 2,4(i,OO0, nearly 
Rs. 1,40,001) are paid by zemindars each of whom owns more than 
one vdhyje. 1^0 need not go «m. Tho strictures of Mr. 
Strachey were in tho main just, and absolutely necessary. The 
memorandum jmt forward by tlio Uoveriiment of tlie North- 
West in reply to tho.so .strictures is disingeuuous, and calculated 
to mislcmi uniformed readers, the {Select Committee for in- 
stance. Wo hojHj presently to fiinl time to review closely .some 
of the late settlements in tho Nortli- Wo.st, atid while wc 
admit once more that they are not so o|>en to remark as pro- 
ceedings in other districts, they do n(»t admit of the wholesale 
mid doliuut justification sot up m this official apology for them, 
put forwaixl under Mr. CoUdn’s name. 


HOME MILITARY CHARGES. 

The military establishments of India and tho expenditure, 
during the iieriod of tho great Sikh wars, wore as follows - 

Avniiffc Stnnfflk Eurojteam yativei Total, 

1843 to me 46,772 230,616 27x417 mon 

1847 to 1861 46,070 23.3,102 280,162 „ 

Arerapt Krpenditure India England Total, 

«9.785,0ie « 1,367.828 ^11,142,341 

1847t>n*51 10,309,822 1,44^007 11 , 763,820 

The total military expenditure of the East India Com- 
pany in the decade immediately preceding the Mutiny was 
about £11,500,000 a year, of which a very largo amount (be- 
tween five and six millions sterling) was entailed upon the Com- 
pany by tho conquest of Sindh, the rupture with Gwalior, and 
the two great Sikh wars. The army was nearly 300,000 strong 


all this time, and was in a state of the highest effieienqy through* 
out the period. From 1651 down to 1867 trben the Mutii^ 
occurred, the average strength of the force was about 290,000 
men, of whom nearly 60,000 were Europeans, with an average 
expenditure of about £11,800,000 a year. The force is now 
reduced by 100,000 men, while the expenditure is run up to 
£17,000,000 or £18,000,000, all outlays included. 

Now the cause of this stupendous enhancement admits of 
no concealment. The abolition of the East India Com- 
pany placed the Indian Treasury completely at the meroy 
of the Horse Guards and of tho English Ministry, who have 
abased their power in a manner so scandalous as almost to 
defy criticism. While the East India Company administered 
the finances of th e country, the Directors, as responsible for the 
trust in their hands, resisted with a good deal of courage and 
persistency the inis-appropriations of Indian revenue, which the 
Crown was never tired of attempting. It was in the teeth of their 
urgent and consistent remonstrances, that tho cost of the Affghan 
war was unrighteously fastened upon the people of India, who had 
nothing whatever to do with it, but to engage in it at the bidding 
of the English Ministry. Troops that were not needed by the 
Company were thrust upon them merely to relieve the English 
estimates, while they were peremptorily required to pay every 
charge that could be connected in the remotest manner 
with tho very name of India. Upon tho whole, and where 
they themselves wore not interested in these mis-appropria- 
tions from tho Treasimy under their charge, they shewed 
much honorable resolution in its defence. With tho disappear- 
ance of the Company, tho doors of tho Treasury were thrown wide 
open to Ministers to help themselves os they pleased, and 
they have abused their power in a manner simply disgraceful. 
Here is tho .army, reduced by a whole third of its strength, 
costing five or six millions a year more than before ; the cost, 
man for man, being double and treble under the Horse Guards 
what it wfiH under the Company. Tho following episode occur- 
red in the proceedings of the House of Commons last month 

“ Oolonvl Stjkes asked tho Under- Secretary of State for India 
whether t hero was not an ogregiuuB error in the retruru to an address of 
tho liouHo of Commons, dated March 14th 1871, No. 129, 4^hioh 
Htatod that the cost per man for drilling and preparing recruits for 
filling up xueaiieioH in tho East India Company's European troOpg 
in India iov ton years, from I860 to 1859, both inclusive, was £19 
14>- lOld. for 21,783 roeruitH, whilo the cost per man at the expense 
ol ludiu for a similar object for the European troops of the Grown 
lor seven years, from 1861-62 to 1867-68, both inclusive, was 
£ 20.1 per man for 15,376 recruits, amounting in 1862-63 to £376 per 
; recruit ; iiud vvhctlior it was true that India was to bo charged for 
the future £136 I3f<. llti for each cavalry, and £63 Ss. 6(2. for each 
infantry recruit, inde]»endoutly of the cost of transit to India. 

Mr. iJratit reply to my hon’blu and gallant friend I have 

to say (but thoro is no error in tho return referrod to, and, further 
that flio diargu to bo made by tho Imporial Government against 
the Indian Government is, under present arrangements, preoiselv 
as ho htates it. 

xMatU is have come to this paa.s, that open robbery of the 
Indian Treasury i» boldly ventured upon, and almost truculently 
defended. Arc Ministers matl ? Do they think that in the 19th 
century it is safe — to jjiit the u^ipeul ujion the lowest ground— 
is it safe to act thu.s in the face of Europe, and with a vast body 
of educated, intelligent, and active men pouring year by year 
from the Indian Universities upon tho country P These Home 
Charges are really reaching a development that threatens 
catastro|)he. To suppose that they will be tolerated, or endured 
m face of tho searching criticism applied to every act of our 
administration by the India press is downright fatuity. The 
Colonies have shaken of the yoke of contribution altogether to 
the military expenditure of England, while our Ministry are 
committing themselves to the desperate effort of binding upon 
tho shoulders of this people phargos, the presentation of which 
are a simple infamy. 

We devote the 8i<UUticai Beporter which acoompanies this 
issue, to coiupleting the statistics that are neoessaiy to give 
to our readers and the Select Committee a complete mastery of 
the case against Ministers and the Horse Guards. The most 
cursory comparison of the military expenditure of the two 
periods heforo and after the Mutmj— under the East Tw<^ ia. 
Company and Horse Guards respaotiyely— will at once idiow 
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to wliat oatrageooB lengths the Efystem of esaotiou is now 
OMiied. The pr^ent Indian army, ^der the administration of 
the £ast > India Company would not have cost the country 
iC12,000,000 a year, while under the Horse Guards it is run up to 
sixteen or seventeen millions. So bad is the case, that the very 
nominees of the Crown recently appointed to report u]:>on the 
expenditure, dare not justify it, but write : — 

Wc feel it to be our duty again to refer to the fact, that the 
** Hast India Company were able to send efficient artillery and 
** infantry recruits to India at a coat of .£‘26-7-6 per man, instead 
of 136-13-11 for cavalry and £63-8-6 for infantry reci-uita, as 
“ now proposed. We are fhlly aware that the changes made 
“ in the terms of enlistment, pay, clothing, Ac., would have 
<• increased the charge, as iuourrocl by the East India Company ; 
‘‘ but the proposed establishments for, and the periods of, 
‘‘ training, which have formed the basis of this third roiKirt of 
the Committee, appear to us to ho ommiously in excess of what 
** can be possibly required for the purpose of properly recruit- 
" ing the British army in Indio.” 


Now if purely English nominees of the CroN\’ii rejiort in 
this way of its exactions, in vhat terms do Ministers suppose a 
representative body of Indian tax-payers would deal with them f 
All honour to Messrs. Jamieson and Seccombo for their effort 
to redeem our country from tho stain iqxm its integrity 
which Ministers in their onxiety to ease tho English 
ostimatos ai*e bringing upon us. In the time of the old (V>m- 
pany (1852 to 1869), tho recruits sent out to India from tho 
Warley Depot cost tho country on an average j£*26-7-6 Jier man 
for all arms. The average cost of the cavalry and infantry hy 
the Horse Guards sent out in the seven years, 1801-08, was 


£206 per head, and if we enquire why — the S(do answer is that 
the ingenuity of the Ministry is racked to discover pretexts 
upon which tho English estimates may be ejiscd at our cost. 
The recruits need cost us little more now than they did before, 
but the Horse Guards has set up a regim^ that ignores all question 
of cost, while it magnificently founds colleges and builds fleets, 
and reduces whole armies to enforced and pensioned idleness, to 
gratify its ambition of command. The last of these exactions 
is tho founding at our expense of a Lunatic Asylum to )»e 
paid for out of Indian revencs. India engages for a few years, 
upon definite terms, the services of three or four thou- 
sand English soldiers every year ; or rather wo should 
say England sends to this country, every year in her 
y own interest, that number of soldiers, deeming it necessary 
to do so for tho safety of her empire hore. Tho men are well 
paid, and are but too gla<l to enter the service. A proportion 
of them, os^ of other cUisses, sufier tho dreadful misfortune of 
insanity, whon tho charge of maintaining these unhappy men at 
home is clapped upon tho shoulders of this country. The 
men ai‘e sent home at our expense, but instead of being then 
dismissed to the care of their friends, or the parishes to 
which they belong, they are made a charge upon the revenues 
of India. In tho detailed Homo accounts for tho present year, 
we find tho following entry : — 

Indian Luiiatic Asylum; and Civil lingiuoorinff Colleg©,— 

Purchase, adaptation, and fur^shing £103,5'‘>O 


Maintenance of Lunatics ...... 


10,000 


I 




We have here two more public buildings in England to bo paid i 
for out of Indian revenues. There is such wrong in these exac- 
tions that they move our indignation deeply. If India had the 
power to resist them, Mr. Grant DuflT knows that they would be 
struck out of the accounts instantly ; but because we have not the 
power to resist, the exaction is m^e without remorse. Lunacy, 
in the majority of coses, probably, is hereditary, and because 
India has had the misfortune to engage an English soldier thus 
afflicted, she must build an puiylum for him in his own country 
and maintain him there. No English Minister would dare make 
an exaction of this order upon the feeblest of the colonies, and it 
is dastardly to make them upon India, on the ground that she is 
powerless to resist them. Why should India which pays so hand- 
somely for English soldiers wAo enter her service, be saddled 
2 A J 


Aviih the ohargo of them if they are so unhappy as to become 
insane 1 What would an English merchant in India say it 
lM3ing compelled by law to maintain his peons or piirvoee, who 
uiifortunaUily beoame insane after a year or two's service in his 
office. The frightful enhancement of the cost of tho army is Ihwn 
beginning to end tho work of tho Horse Guards and 4i the 
Ministry. Being without check or control «f any kind, and not 
burdened with conscience as official mQp^.*avy seldom ore, ail 
question of cost concomiug our expenditure is looked upon us 
an impertinence. Our part is to i>ay what we are told to pay, 
and think ourselves hap]i)y in being governed with a disregard of 
economy and principle, total and outrageous. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


{Evidence of Mr. Morris.) 

We feel compelled to direct attention to the Very misleading 
naiuro of the evidence which Mr. Morris, the late Commissioner 
of the Control Provinces, is reported to have given before the 
Select Committee upon — (1) tho weight of the assessment, and 
(2) the sales of waste-lands therein. To deal with the waste- 
lands first — 

The last of these sales was advertised in tho Ojfioictl Gazette 
of the Central Provinces in October 1869, and the total quantity 
«>f laud sold up to that date with the prices obtained for it» 
were otiicially ilechired in a siibsoquoiit issue of the OuzettOf 
to luivo l>CL*ii us follows : — 


Dinfi'icl. 


Acrut. PrieA reaticfd. 


nhiiTKlara r#I,H0O 

Mundluh 40,53,1 

10,7e7 

Ui)i>er Goduvery 11,420 

BeluHpoiu 29,211 

Ubinilwarm 4,122 


....Us. 1, no, 135 

47,701 

OA.IOO 

16.970 

13,831 

10,540 


Total.. ..l.>0,35:i .... 2,87,443 


Now these are the official returns which have appeared 
in the Central Provinces* Gazette at intervals during tho lost 
two years ; and they show a total of 159,353 acres sold in 
these districts for a gross sum of Rs. 2,87,443, or an average 
price of one rupee twelve anniis, or about 3«. fid. 4 >er 
acre. And yet, wo have Mr. Morris assuring the Select 
Coiuinittec that ” the land had been sold hy the Government 
“ froi^ 8tf. to 1 5s. the acre.** No one will suppose Mr. Morris 
guilty of intcutioiially falHilying tho fact ; but mis-statements 
of this order, in piusence of a solemn national inquest into the 
course of our rule, by ouo whose assurances tho judges must feel 
it necessary iiu[)licitly to tru.st, deserve severe remark. A 
still gro.sHcr iiiis-stateiueiit, if possible, was made by him 
ill a.ssuring the Committee that these waste lands ** hod been 
“ put up for sale by auction at the miniuium price of 3^ riqioes 
“ per acre”, the scandal being not merely that they were put 
up to auction at all, but put up at rates as low as half a rupee 
}ier acre, instead of Mr. Morris’s throe and a-half. Let tho 
Select Committee call upon tho India Office for tho Waste-land 
Rules of tho Central Provinces, dated 7th July 1863, and they 
will find Rule IX. running os follows : — 


Rule TX . — The upset price of the lands to be sold will ordinarilv 
be aa follows ; but in special cases, the Deputy Commissioner, with 
the sanction of the Commiasioner, may pat a higher upset price on 
uny lot, provided that in no case i^all the upset price exceed four 
times the ordinary rates : — 

(1). — In ttio Roepore, Belaspore, and Hundla Diitriots, 8 annas 
per aero. 

(*2). — In tho Sumbnlpore and Upper Qodavery Diitriots, 1 rupee 
per acre. 

(3). — In tho Hoshungabad, Nagporo, Ohanda, Bhnndara, Wuidah, 
Jubbulporo, NarBing][K)ro, Chindwarra, Seonie, Saugor, Baitool, and 
Dunioh Districts, Bs. 2-8 per acre. 

Tho upset price will be calculated on the whole area of the lot 
without any dednotion on any account whatever.” 

Instead of a minimum upset price of Rs. 3^ per acre, the 
average price which the lands sold for, was but Rs. 1-12-0. Look 
at the result of the sales in the following districts : — 


Mundlah 

Upper Godavory 
Belaspore 


Acre*. Vrio 0 r 0 aUzsd* 

46,623 Bs. 47,765 

11.420 „ ie,s7e 

2 B ,211 is,sn 
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Thu« tho State sold nearly 90,000 acres of land in these three 
districts alone, for a gross sum of less than Rs. 80,000 or 28. per 
acre, iviih a pledge never to impose a landrtoM u^wn them. 
Mr. Morris seems to have affected not to know this fact. He 
is reported to have said : — “The purchaser bought the proprietary 
*^tit^, the freehold, for ever, and he believed that under the 
“ orders of Sir Charles Wood the purchasers were not liable to 
'^taxation in refjpect of those lands.” Is it jx)SHible, we ask, 
that Mr. Moriis was* in uncertainty upon the i»oint ? If the 
Select Commit tee regard our statement, tis they well may, 
as incredible, lot them call for a copy of tho Deed of Sale, 
passed umler tho hand of tho Secretary of State to the purchiisorH 
of these lands, and they will find that it runs as follows : — 

** Tho Secretary of State for India in Council, in eonaidcration of 

tho bum of rii|JoeB paid by into the huuda of tho — of 

( OR appeara by the receipt herein endorsed) doth, in virtue 

of all powora and authorities enabliug him in that behalf, and so 
far Ob he lawfully can, or may, by those proaonta grant and convoy 
unto- ■ and his heirs all that lot No.- —of unaasoSRcd waste land, 

oompriaing acres situate, and being at in the district of 

—in tho Central Provincca, and bounded 

" As the bamo hua boon surveyed and demarcated, together with 
all rights of forest, pasturage, mines, fibheriob, uiul all other tho 
proprietary-right and interest of tlio said Secretary <»f State in 
Council in and over tho soil of the said lands hereinbefore men- 
tioned (except ns hereinafter ozoepiod), to hare and to hold tho 
said lauds and promises hci'eby grunted unto, and to the use of the 
said— ^his heirs, representatives, and absigns, for ere r free from all 
present or future demand on account of Oorermnent land rerenue.'* 

AVo iloclaro these alieuatioiiH of State -property to ha\c been 
iiiHunc ; first, on thogrouiul of thisplcilgo ; ami sccoinl, because 
tho want of tho Provinces is not laud but ‘population. The un- 
due eictciit of fertile wastes already alloted to eiich village under 
tho settlement, and the sparseuess of the population, invest 
these further alienations of Stato-iiroporty with an iisjiect of 
insanity. Thu authors of this smgidar folly could not see 
that they were simply holding out a proinnmi to the cultivators 
to abandon the lands subje<jt to the assssauieut, uiid transfer 
themselves bodily to these so-called wastes, where they could 
scratch the soil for crops, free of all contribution to the State 
whatever. The record of the proceei lings is all hut incredd»lo. 
Look for a moment at tho three following blunders in the order in 
which they were made, eacli suriiassing the other in degree. 
First of all, the hinds under actual cultivation by each village 
are assessed at rates so low as sim]»ly to mot^k tho cost ot (lo- 
vommcrit in the Pi’o>iiices. Then as tliough this were n(»t 
ouough, an enormous amount of surrounding wiuste is gi\en j 
to tho villagers free of riuit altogotlior, jw if for the very pin j)o.se | 
of stimulating tho process of exhausting the patches they have 
settled ni)on, and then miv/ing on t<» others. 

Toiitld the finishing stroke to these idiotic pr<jeeediiig.s, the 
whole Qutlyiiig wastes beyoml were then magnificently ottered to 
anyone who liked to ask for them, free of all taxes whatever, vpov 
payment of Is. per acre in ten iiititalmentSf ^jm'ad orcr ten years. 
And this is the statesinaiisliip to wliich the eouiitry is haiid- 
od over, at the mouieut when two high cost railways were 
being driven through the heart of tho Provinces at an outlay 
of jg'25,0<K> ix)r mile each. Is there any room for surprise at 
our oxchimations against this folly I ' 

Mr. Morris finally assured the (’ommittec that he did 
not consider tho settlement at all light. “ Vie did ‘ 

“ not consider the settlonieiit in the (eiitral Provinces 

“ ut all light. Some iiortions luul been too lightly ossos-sed, but ■ 
“ they could not double or cpuidruplo a man’s taxes all at once. 

** There was not the slighte.st doubt that on the next assess- 
“ ment there would bo a largo enhancement. Compared with j 
“ the rate {^er acre in the Nortli-AVestcrn Provinces and in Oude : 

it ai>pearod light, but at least one-half of the land in the | 
“ Ceutral Provinces was very po<^r indeed, and wa.s culti- | 
“ vated badly. If it wore in tlie hands of an industrial | 

•** and skilful jiopiilation the produce might Ihj doubled, 

“ if not quadrupled. Then tho population was sparse, the 
“ average of the whole of tho (Central Proviuces l>eiiig but 
“ seventy -nine per square mile.” 

Mr. Morris could hdrdly have Ixjeii cxi>ectod to ilaiim his oavji 
assessments before the Committee, but what does every fact ' 


he points out suggest, but the policy of making the assefisnient 
somewhat onerous, instead of so misohiovously loWf as M 
the world except Mr. Morris and Sir Richard Temple now 
know them to be. To have improved the condition of a people 
like this, living iu the midst of a wilderness of cultivable fields, 
with habits of idleness leading them to scratch the land for a 
mere subsistence instead of cultivating it, a statesman would 
have put a little pressure upon them, by levying an appreciable 
rental on tho land, and excluding them from the wastes altogether, 
until tlic increase of tho iKqiulation fairly called for their reclama- 
tion. Instoafl of this, our settlement proceedings throughout 
would seem to have been designeil to convert the whole popula- 
tion into vagabonds, roving at their wild will over the vast 
wasto.s in which the State thought it policy to invite them to 
roam. 

AVe are bound to notice finally, the effort of Mr. Morris, for 
it looks very like one in the repori, to conceal the existence 
of the iiuilgoozai from tlie Connnitteo. Here is his account 
of this modern creation of our rule, as reported by the Times 
of India : -- 

Ur. JjiiWcton--Jfi the proprietor represented by a patel? A. 
Wo do not know putels in tho Gontnil Proviheos, that is a Bombay 
expression. The proprietary right vests in the occupiers, and the 
village co)tiui unity in the Central Prorinces choose one from amongst 
themSelres to represent tlwin, and this officer, after being sauotiuued 
by the Governincnt, pays tho Government revenue. It is often nu 
heroditary appointment. 

M<if. Lyitleton — And his remuneration ? A. He gets from three 
to five per cent, of tho Govornniout revenue. In the Punjab 1 
think the village oxpouaea are all separately provided for, but in the 
Central Provinces lio pays tho expeiiRos out of the percentage. 

The proprietary right “ vosts in the occupiers,” and the mal- 
goozar, who gets from ;J to 5 per cent, of the Governmont reve- 
nue, is an otticor choson by the village community from amongst 
themselves, to represent them in their transaction with the 
Governmont I 

• Surely there must be a mistake in the report. Arc we really 
to .suppo.so that Air. Morri.s, after governing the Provinces for 
years, is to this hour ignorant of the .statu.s, fights, and jMiwers 
of that creation of Sir Richard Temple’s statesmanship, tlic 
nudgoo/.ar I Mr. Moiris has never hoard of the mulgoozar ut 
all. I’lie cultivators consist simply of throe different classes : — 
“ In the (’entral Provinces are three different classes of culti - 
“ vators ; first, cultivators with fixed rights of wliom there are 
“ 1. '■>8,075 ; see»>nd, cultivators with rights of occupancy, but 
“ variable rights of Avhoin there are 140,220 ; and third, 474,05(3 
“ tenants-at-will. Two- fifths are protected, which is a good 
“proportion.’’ We say it is difticult to acquit Mr. Morris of 
attempting to hoodwink the Committee, aud conceal the 
existence of the nialgoozar. Kothing could bo more misleading 
than the account which ho tlius gave of tho condition of afiairs. 
He suppivBses entirely tho fact that the settlement has made 
over the ahsolnfe proprietorship of the land to a class who 
were simply eolleetor.«i of tlie land revenue 10 yeai’S ago. Lot tho 
Committee compare those statements of ^Mr. Morris with tho 
following tjxtraot from Sir Richard Temple’s administration 
repori of 18(55-66 : — 

“As explained in previous reports, an absolute ownership of tho 
loiul has been conferred upon the people. Besides the sharers in tho 
village properties, by reason of blood t.,nd kinship, there is a consi- 
derable class of men judged after enquiry to bo i>roprietors of tho 
particular fields they cultivate ; these men are, accoiding to the 
returns, about sixteen thousand in number. Of the ryots, about two- 
1 birds have been recorded as tcnants-at-will on their own full ad- 
mission. Of the remaining one- third, some have been declared, on 
a revicAv of their past position, to possess full rights of occupancy ; 
aud ill accepting the sc'itlemont, tho landholders have engaged to 
rea{)cct those rights ; while the rest are those ryots who, merely by 
length of time, would be hold to have tho rights oontomplated by 
Act X. of 1859. These latter are informed that their position, in tho 
above respect, depends on tho Act, and might possibly bo modified if 
the law were to bo altered. 

All occupancy ryots, of course, understand that their rent is liable 
to equitable onhaucomont (the eqniiablonoBS, if disputed, to be 
dotei’inined by a Court of Justice) according as dreumstanoes may 
change, or as competition may arise.” 

Almost the whole body of cultivators is thus placed at tho 
mercy of a clo^s of landlords, whom the settlomeut has created iu 
the room of tho State, mul wlio iasteod of being rcmuiiomteil 
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by Mr. Morris’s 3 to 5 per cent, of the Qovemment Revenue, r 
are taking all they can squoose out of the tenants whom 
wo have placed in their power The Select Committee should 
require the Indian office to prepare an exact statistical memoir 
of the proceedings of the settlement since 1861, when the 
truth of our allegations would be made plain, and the 
Htupendons error that has been committed fairly apprcheuded. 
The evidence of Mr. Morris was misleading throughout. 


LITTLE PEDDLINGTON. 


THE ELPUINSTONB BUNDER.S. 

Am unworthy effort is being made in Bombay to bring the 
Govornniont of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald and the Editor id* this 
journal into discredit for the State.pai*chase of the Elphiu- 
stone proi)ei’ty there. The Bombay Gazette writes upon the 
matter us follows : — 

“ We owe it to Mr. Knight's initial; /e that the poorer inhabit* 

ants of Bombay are now paying town duties on the iieces- 
“ saries of life. * * Again it is to Mr. Knight's counsels in groat 
“ measure that wo owe the. blunder committed by Government, 

in purchasing the Elphin stone property, so that the resixni- 
** sibility of the new bunder fees as well as the town duties must 

bo laid to his charge. Not satisfied with doing this mis- 
‘‘ chief, &c., &c., &c.” 

We are willing to take upon our shoulders at once the 
entire responsibility, if our contcm|»orary pleases, of botli j 
measures, and are only waiting a formal re-oj>ening of the 1 
discussion upon the Town Duties’ Bill to shew the justice of the j 
bouse tax in Bombay being again lowered, and the town | 
duties materially raised. For the house tax is simply a i 
fraud, as levied in Bombay, owing to the peculiar ciccuiustiuicos j 
of that city, and the just solution of its municipal diffic.ultics i 
is a substantial increase of the town dvities, and the levy ! 
of a general water rate. Were the circumstances of the Islaml 1 
fairly placed before any body of statesiuoii in the world, they j 
weuld justify our statement that tlio lioiwo tax, as now levied 1 
in Bombay, is confiscatiou — pure and simple. Somucli for the | 
Town Duties’ Bill, with which we hope .an occa.sion will 
arise for dealing at length. An<l now os to the Elphin stone 
proixjrty. Its true history isthis. In October 186(1, Mr. Knight, 
who was in London at the time, heanl casually thiit the* C’oin- 
pany must either stop their works at great 1oh.s, or make afre.sli I 
call upon the sharelmldei’s, which the directors were very ; 
anxious to avoid in view of the depression of the Island. 

It suddenly struck him tluit the services which the Conq»aii> j 
hiwl rendered the State were so important, that they bad a just i 
claim upon it for assistance. At this juivcturo ho bsul an inter- ! 
view with Lowl Cranlsmie at the India Office, and he took ; 
the opportunity of urging upon His Lordship the piopriety ! 
of assisting the Company witli a loan. His Lordship received 
the BiiggCBtioii warmly, and promised to recommeml it to tli^ | 
attention of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, who was then about to pro- i 
coed to Bombay, os Governor. To introduce the sugge.stion to I 
public notice, Mr. Knight then wrote and published a letter i 
to Lord Oranlx)rne upon the subject. The moment the letter 
appeared in Bombay, the Bombay Gazette of course denounc- j 
©d it 08 an atrocity. Mr. Knight was the “ organ of a knot | 
of bankrupt speculators at Maiiigon,” and the State was adjured | 
to discountenance the unheard of job which he hatl proposed, | 
and for which no doubt he was to. be handsomely paid. In | 
its opposition, the journal at last got blind, and <lenounce*l | 
the Government in strong terms for having “ jobbed away the 
“ whole harbour foreshore of the Island to a lot of bankrupt 
“ speculators” who had the commerce of the city at their mercy, 
and who ought in the public interests to be flowed to smash. 
Now this is an exact history of the b^isiness thus far- Mr. 
Knight’s suggestion was' made with the motive of help- ! 
ing tjip Bombay community out of the difficulties into which ! 
their public spirit hod betrayed them, and for so* doing ho was I 
covered with mud. Ho saw, however, at once that ‘^thc j 
onginoor might bo hoist wi^ his own petard” and having let ! 


him mount high enough to bo well seen by ovexybody 
knocked away the stilts on whicli ho had got, by suggesting that 
since the foreshore had been eo improperly ported with, now 
.was the time to get it back. He therefore recommended 
that instead of assisting the Company with a loan, Qoverti- 
ment should take advantage of its necessities to rosiuKO what 
it had so improi^erly” alienated. The Bombay Oaxeita 
was silent ftom that moment, oonso|pjjp,»wo suppose, that it 
hmi been* oheck-matecL Throughout the long nisg^itiation that 
foUowod the journal maintained complete silenoe. In 1867, Mr. 
Knight published a second letter to the Secretary of State 
upon the subject, in> which ho said : — • 

“ Eight months ago, I vonturoil to sup^st that Govommont 
" should assist the Company to complete its works, by guaraiir 
teoing its ilel)cntiirc.s upon the Loudon Stock E.xchango. t 
am now satisfied, after careful consideration of the state of 
** Bombay, that Govommont would do. l>etter to resume the con- 
** cossioiiiH it liosmailc tlw Company, and pay them for their works,. 
“ a price to be fixed by an arbitration of Government and other 
“ engineers. The Oovornment would thus l>econio onoo moro 
“the owners of a foreshore, which it is vehemently contended 
“ ought never to have been alienated ; ami this moss of real' 
" pro}>erty. now absolutely inconvertible, melted down iirto a 
“ Rlia|)c tliat would give indefinite relief to the Island. 

The Bombay Gazette still made no sign, but kept silenco. 
At last after three years of negotiation, tho foroshoro bocaiiii* 
mice moi-o the pro^icrty of tho State, the Company roeoiving back 
tlve principal amount of their outlay, but losing the Interest of all 
the yeiu's they liad lioon at work. Had the Company Ihjcii gono- 
roiis it would have made Mr. Maitlean a handsome present for 
Uic service he bad nnintcntionally done them, and for the mud 
with which bo had [Xilted Mr Knight. For nothing is moro 
certain than that it was the violent opi^ositiou of the Bombay 
Gazette to the proposal to asHist the Company with a loan, 
that led to our ]>ro])OHal that the (lovornmciit should take 
advantage of tboir necessities to resume the- foroshoro* from 
their ^M)SHession altogether. We ai’c now denounced as respoii- 
siblo for the Bunder fees whicli the Government, rightly 
or \M*ongly, is levying at the Klpliin.stmie wharves ! Wo 
ourselves seriomsly believe Mr. Knight is to blame for tho 
failure of Mr. Lowe’s match ta.v. No doubt wo are largely 
responsible for the purchase of the EI[>liiu8tono property, and 
for tlupiinposition (xf the 'Powii Duties’ Bill, and fi>r tho re-con^ 
structioji of the J^ank of Bombay, also purely local measures 
whicli the Bombay Gazette vehoraontly op|)os(Ml. We almost feel 
that we owe an apology to our roadors for noticing these miser- 
able carping.s in our column.s. The Bombay Govommont was 
wise to take back tho foreshoro, while the (piestion of tho 
wharf fees is one that of necessity will work itself plear in tho 
course of ,i little time. 


THE LO(\\L CESS BILL— BENGAL. 


A LOCAL CONTEMPORARY sttys that “Ml*. Solmlch’s Bill, if 
“ accurately <lesignat.c(l, would ho called not a Bill to levy a 
“ road-cess, hut a Bill to impose luldilional rent on tho land*- 
“ lioMors of Bengal for purposes of local ini prove men t !” 

Does our contemporary really maintain that tho Permanent} 
Settlen>ent pledged the State never to attomiit to improve tho 
condition df Bengal for all time, for that is what the objoction 
seems to point at / Suppose the provinces were smitten with 
}>OBtHence, and it was necessary to spend a considerable sum/ 
upon drainage works to save the population, does our contemr 
porary really belkjvu that it wouldl be an infringement of 
zemindar rights to tax them for the purpose*^ No Govem- 
mont could give such pledges, as these protests as.sunie to 
have been given by Lorrl Cornwallis ; while, if it was ixisi- 
tively certain that such pledges hood been given, what sort 
of Ooveniinent would tliat l)o which held itself'bouiid by them ^ 
Government can do much-, but it cannot, in the nature of 
things, by any engagement of aiiy kind whatever, relieve itself 
of the responsibilities which lieUmg ta(iovcminent overywherei 
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Are we really to hold tliat Government pledgee itself by the 
Cornwallis sottleinont to abandon the provinoas to disorder, ignor- 
ance, anarchy, and death ? If it did so pledge itself, the more 
shame upon it ; but what weight of shame would belong to ua in 
thoac days for professing to look upon ourselves q» bound by such 
a plodg^ Ijord Cornwallis could*»?o< pledge the State never to 
tax the zemindar; N<^Oovcniment on earth could give such a 
pledge to any class subjects that would l>6 binding upon 

itself, or its successors for a dfiy. We have long wanted to know 
why the landholders of Bengal, through whose lauds several 
State railway.*! hav'o gone, are not laid under special tribute for 
the improveinout ? Where is tho justice of making other pro- 
vinco.s ])ay the guaranteeil interest upon costly lines of railway 
from which they get no advantage whatever ? Were there 
either statesmanship or insight in our finance, the zemindars of 
Bengal would have been put under special contribution for the 
cost of the railways which the Stato has made in the provinces, 
to the immense ouUaucoinent of tho value of their estates. 
And they now, it seems, want foo-ds built for them at the cost of 
other provinces. M’hese gentlemen and their advocato-s are 
putting forward, without knowing it, the very same pretensions 
as that old French nobility, whoso follies were at last expiated 
under tlic guillotine. “ Gootl God !’* says (.''arlylo, did not a 
“ French Do-nothing aristocracy, hardly above half a century 
* ago, declare in like manner, and in its foatherhead believe in 
like manner — Wc cannot exist, and continue to dress and 
“ parade ourselves, on the just rent ot the soil of b ranee ; hut 
“ wo must have farther payment than rent of the soil ; we must 
be 0 X 0 rnp tod from taxes too. This was in 17H1) : in four years 
“ more --Did yon look into the Tanneries of Moudon, and tho 
long-naked making for themselves breeches of human skins ! 
‘^May the rncreifnl Heavens avei-t the omen ; may we be wiser, 
“ that so we he loss wretcho 1.” 


IS THE LAND UEVENLM^] BEING SAOKIEICED 
Oil NOT? 


( TT’c Civnmrnd tho fidlowivg article from the. “ Pioneer” to 
the attention of the reader . — Ed. I, E.\ 

“ Dok.s any huniaii l)cing know tlie groiunls n])Oii which some 
years ago the Settlement ( Vimmissioiier of tlio ruiijab .so assessed 
tho Umritsur division (one of the richc.st, host-irrigated, and 
most improving portions of the Punjah) a.s to result in a decrease 
of revenue of Ihs. 1,09,000 ; so that even when Rs. 1,51,000 canal 
earnings were taken into account, the loss to Government was 
lls. 18,000 t Surely the grounds of so strange a result must be 
producible, aiul if tlioy are ])roduciblo, .surely the Govcrnmoiit 
and tho public have a right to ho inforniod of them. But bo 
far OH tho published reports tell us, the Settlement Com- 
missioner brings about this a.stonnding result absolutely on his 
own authority, nor does it appt^ar that anybody but himself — 
certainly not tho Go ver union t whose servant he is — has the 
faintest concoption as to how it came about. 

“Wo have no intention ofontering into a contp^versy upon 
liotails. Indeed tho very materials f<»r sneli a <liaon.ssion are 
at present the monopoly of tile Settlement ( ^Jinmis-siduer. All 
th.st run ho ’said i.s-— that it seems pa-^sing strange that the 
Cmritsur division, with a iiewly-constrncted railway ready to 
carry its pnxlncts to the most favorable marts, ‘2J lakhs of 
acres under canal irrigation, and a rise of price.s, for laml and 
agricultural produce, within twenty years of not less than loi) 
per cent, should ho only capable of paying Rs. 17,(K)0 less than 
it did on the ocojisiou of the previous settlement ! Tho astonish- 
ment which wc foel is, we know, shared by many of those who 
have tho best means of information as io the resources of the conn- 
try, and whoso opinion on tho subject is entilled to the utmost res- 
pect. With regard to ono of tho district.^ in tho division, we 
believe that the district officer, when consulted about the settle- 
ment, stated, os his opinion, that mstead of a redneiion^ there 
ought to have been a rise of 25 per cent on the e»ieim^ rates* 
And with regard to another district we know it to be the opinion 


of an officer at one time in charge of it, himself thoroughly Tersdd 
in settlement operations, that the Government is not reoeiirixig 
more than one-tenth of the not profits of the soil, instead of the 
half, to which, by universal consent, it is entitled. Of course 
these are only opinions, but they show clearly enough that men 
of sound judgment and ample information take a widely different 
view from that of the Settlement Commissioner, as to the 
amounts which Government can with propriety levy from the soil* 
The same thing is, we firmly believe, tnie of almost every 
portion of the pr<>vittce. An experiment was lately tried in a 
division under one of the old assessments which Las still some 
years to run. A hundred land cases, in which land-owners sued 
their tenants for rents, wore taken quite promiscuously from 
the files of the entire division and examined. The results showed 
that tho 400 acro.s of land concerned in the suits, paid Govern- 
ment a revenue of Rs. 400, or one rupee per acre. The land- 
lords, however, sued for rents averaging seven rupees per acre 
and (i>uiting out of the account all payments out of court, &o.,) 

1 actually recovered c.ish decrees for amounts averaging Rs. 4 per 
acre. In other words, the proceeds of these 400 acres were 
Hb. 2,000, of this the land-owner took Rs. 1,6C0 as rent and 
Government Rs. 400 as rev^enue ; whereas, by tho unquestioned 
doctrine of assessment, Government was entitled to Rs. 1,000. 
This calculation intlicates the sort of rise in which a properly- 
conducted settlement ought, in our opinion, to result ; it suffices 
at any rate to make a positive decrerise quite unintelligible. 

“ It is in tho poworof tho Punjab Government — if still incredu- 
lous as to the truth of tho grave charges brought against tho land 
revenue assessments — at onco to clear up tho question by 
I calling upon tho various district officers for a candid .statement 
1 of their opinion.'' 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL HPON THE LAND REVENUE 
OF INDIA. 

— ^ 

( Notice by the “ Star of l7idia.’'] 

“ The land rovoime was the next subject to which 11 is Grace 
referred, and on this point ho avowed that “ his own opinion 
I “ was that a 2 >ermanent sottlemeut was the wisest settlement, 
“ and that it was better for wealth to accumulate in the hands 
“ of the i>eopIe than to flow into the Treasury." But he would 
tax that increased wealth which ho anticipates a permanent 
settlement must produce, “ by some means" to bo adopted “ for 
getting at that wealth.” Now this is the very point upon which 
we think all peaceful Government in India depends, and tho 
stability of British power in India. Government is already at 
its wit's gild to discover “ some means” of raising money by 
impoHing more taxes, and we find the Secretary of Stato for 
India insisting that a permanent settlement of the land, 
of course, upon the same “moderate views” that infiuenco 
the existing settlements, is the wisest settlement possible. 
We cannot 8uppo.se that tho Duke of Argyll has given this 
important subject the attention that it deserves. The land in 
India is now in the possession of the OoVernment, and is a 
valuable property which that Government is bound to use for 
tho lienolit of tho people. What account can the Government 
render to the British nation and to the people of India, after 
tho rovoniio.H, which might be derived from the land, have been 
ignorantly lost ? It will he found impossible to raise money 
from the “ great huid-holding class of Indio,” when tho only 
means vf taking it have been foolishly given away to that very 
class. You cannot present them with a handsome rent-roll 
and take it back again by an income-tax or “ some other means.'* 
To do so would create rebellion. How does it happen that our 
statesmen arc keen enough to discover the value of land in- 
I England, especially if it is their own, when, as rulers of India, 
they cannot discern its value, and indeed seem to regard it as 
of no value at all 7 There is a fatality about their reasoning otib 
this subject, that is really appalling.’* 

NOTE BY EDITOR ECONOMIST.” . 

It is not very wonderfhl perhaps that the Duke of Argyll, who- 
is one of the largest landed proprietprs of the kingdom, and who 
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bttS converted, tvc believe, within the last few years a large iwrtof 
ArgyllBliiits into dour-forcBt aiul grazing ground, conii»olling 
tho i)eople to abandon tho home of llieir foi’c-fathor.s for I he ])ur- 
ix)8e — Mliould wish to nQo ‘‘ thogi'oat landdioldiug clasM,” as ho 
calLi it of India, onjo}^ a higher shore than it now does of tho 
wealtli'* of the country. lli» Grace, wo buppose, must liold 
these views. Not. to do so, would be to condemn tho .Hystem of 
things whioh tolerates his own orflor. Hut mark that ho mid 
his order stand on ono side, while the ]>ei)ple, with every eenanmit 
authority of repute, stand on the other. No fact is more 
certain, wo huppo.so, than that the present laud-system of 
England is doomed, as incoiLsistcnt with tho well-being of the 
many, in whoso interests the Duke proposes to advvicato the 
sotting np of a similar order of tilings here. 

The Duke of Argyll believes that the land of Arg3'llshire i.s 
his own, to convert it into deer-foro.st if ho plea-sea ; but the 
time is fust coming whcii he will have to show a hotter tith^ 
to do this than ancient ( Vowu grants, or timc-staiiied pareli 
lucnt deeds. “Properly sj leaking/ Carlyle, tho land 

“ belongs to these two : to the Almighty God, and to all His 
“ children of moil that liave ever worked well on it, or that shall 
“ ever work well on it.” AVo will meanwhile confiiio, if 1 1 is Onic (3 
Xdeases, the Crown grant and iionaanent settlcmeiit-aystein to th(' 
unhappy Provinces in wdiich one of His Grace’s order was alhnv- 
cd to set it ii|) some eighty years ago, in the times of nieirs 
ignorance. The Duke no doubt sine roly lu-licvi s that it i.-. i 
good p<jl:cy ftr ihe State to make over llic rights of ihc pcopK^ 
ill the soil In “ a great land-holding ela^^s.” How eaii he ) 
believe othevwi.se ( Does Ik* not liim.solf claim one-half of i 
Argyllslure by a title so ahsolule, that ii<i man may set hud ‘ 
upon it without Ids pcTmls-sion, not even the man wIiohi foj‘<*f,i- : 
tilers lived and toiled iijiou it, and watered it with Hieir Irar.s, . 
and sweat, and blood, and who sl(?ep beneath il.'i ancient .sward ‘ 
and greonw'ood. My Jjord Duke is not, ^^e fear, the .safest man 
we could have just now in the India Ottice, when the great (jues- 
tion of laiid-toiinre is in tlie white heat stage of it.s diseu.s.sioji. 

Til® man who dare give, with the light we now have upon the 
subject, an order for the Permanent 8ettlement of India, will go 
down to posterity with ihe merited c\ecration.s of a hnndied and 
fifty millions of jieoplo and their de.soeiulaiiis, upon his head 
The Duke of Argyll is a very eouceited, pragmatic man, witli an 
implicit belief in lii.s own “ coiiscientioiisnoss,” and a contemp- 
tuous indifFcrence, we fear, for the opinions of otlicns ; tlie 
very man to repeat tlie error of Lord Goriiwallis. 

THE SOOPA SETTLEMENT. 

^ ^ 

Ouu statement that the Governiiieiit right.s in the .^oil in tlic 
Soopa talooka “ have been made over to men too often sensual 
scoundrels, to whom the (Jommon wealth, if it owes anything 
at all, owes a periodical tying up at the triangles, ” has been 
remarked upon by a Bombay journal ; and no doubt it si cm-s ex- 
treme. AVe ought to have quoted para. 39 of the Rqiort, in.stcad 
of simply referring to it. The men of whom we speak are there 
described as follows — , 

The Narwa vlUapreH in rarchol are the worst ijaying and tho mr»st neglf’clcd i 
in tho talooka. The Bhntella DesniB, oviinK to their infiuenco and cunning, h.i\ o 
Bucceoded hitherto in kocpiiig tho Govorniiient demand at a diH])roporti'»iiati-ly 1 
low figure, which enables Lhoiu to lake less porHUTial interest in ibc rulnv^itiuu j 
of tho land. Ucnce all tho fine ma.sonrv wells in Eron are out of ordet, ;iii'l tliu • 
daft, a weed which may be aptly culled the Nemesis ofiinprovideni tillage, Ii"l(ls 
up its head to reprove the Desai, who thmks it beneath him t«i be a farmer oi 
lond.ord in the senso the Kn'ra OchuI 's. His pride takes aiioMier form,— tin* pride 
of caste and privilege to marry throe and foui wives from tlie cultivating UliaT(>:. 
la class, who give him from 2,'^0 to 4,000 rupees to efl'oct a HCttlemunt for tho.i 
daughters in his homo ** 

Here is a class of middlemen who, not content theinsolvc.s 
with idling upon the land, are doing their best to deteriorate 
its agriculture, and deepen tho jKiverty of the cultivator. They 
are not the owners of the land, remember, but ex-officials of the 
old Mahratta rule, whom wo arc treating with tenderne.ss from 
motives of beiiovolenoe. Wo think the consideration misplacetl, I 
and instead of longer allowing men of this order to destroy tho 
property of the Commonwealth, would force them by an excep- ; 
tionally sharp assessment, into other courses, or break them 
down altogether, and give occupancy right to the actual 
cultivator. 

4 J 


ECONOMIST. 


That unduly low rents c imuionly leatl to miserable husbandly, 
is ft fiict so widely obs r\ e«l as not to admit of oontradietioii. 
I Iiave not, siiy.s Arthur Vouug, ** seen au instance of 
lent being very low, and husbaiulry ut the same time being 
goo. I, 1 nnumcmhlo are the iustuucos of farmers living misar* 
“ably and even hivitking on farms at very low rent^ being 
“ succeeded by others ofi the same liunbi at very high rents 
“ who make fortunes. Throughout ny’^ifwinoy I have ani« 
“ \cr.s.i!Iy obsa-vod that such fariiH a.s wero tho mo.st wretchedly 
‘‘ managed were very much under-lot.” Tho groat chief of 
; agricult ur.il aiitliuritics recorded this Conviction us tho result 
, of his observations throughout his tour in the North of England, 

! 177 n-^' 0 . He roiiiarkod upon tho same fact subsequently in his 
Irish t(*iir, and modern olwervatiou confiriufl its accuracy*-^ 

“ EHtato.s ilmi.ire under- rented," says McGullwh, “ arc almost 
j “ uniformly fanned in an iiiferinr style eon iparod with those that 
I “ are let at their lair \ alne." Tho .same fad lias boon observed by 
I our settlement oHicers all over India. By lixing the land revenue 
j thirty xc.u'-s at the unduly low rato.s wo arc adopting, wo 
j are doing our lu^st f) sUrootype tho Nlovenliiioss of native 
I Im.sbiindry, In Ic, by creating a race of middlemen between the 
j State and lhi‘ cnU.i\ator, wc arc Rowing the seeds of a terrible 
liarvost ot dillleullies in the futniv, siicli os is being reaped in 
Bengal. It Inis been our lot for many years, to bo opposing re- 
act ioiiary tixlremC!^ on the jiartof ( lie State. At one tiincthelaud 
i.s to pa}’ (5\ er\ tiling ; at another as now — nothing Tho very 

iiic-n wlio iul,s .>7 Mcroeonlj.'.eai ing ,ill the freehohls of the country 
a.s our only jii.st policy towards (lie land, had found out in 1861, 

I hat it wa.s not right eieii to tax it, an<l their school has boon moro 
or le.Ns in (lie aBcendant ever .sinei‘. 

J irr. .subjoined letter adilri.ssed by us on the .‘h*d instant to tho 
BohiIhih ihizrUo- njioi) the subject of this Settlement will speak 
for itself 

^ will trouble you with a very few linc.s in reply to your 

' article of this moniing. 

' 1. — You t\\ i.st my statement that jt i.s a widely observed /act 

i tliat unduly low I’eiif.s ]ea<l lo (*iir(do.ss husbandry, into my liold- 
! Jiig “ the fallatb •ns and iiil.^eliievoiif-j doctrlno tliat tho State does 
j “ ^good to agrieultuial by exact ing the highe.st ixissible rent from 
i “ the cultivator.'* Such want of candour makes controverRy 
j for any godd j uriiosi*, Ijopeles.^. D<* 30U really sco no alternative 
; Ixivioen r.u k reni.ing the* soil on the one liiind, and letting it at 
(he “ undiii} low rents ’ of whieli I f*om]»lain 011 the othor / 1 

; object to /<///// loids quite ;is .strongly as yoU Cftll do, ftS yoli must 
know if you really read Iho tJ to tio mi 6 i. 

— M} eslimalo th.it the luv.sent land revenue of £*20,000,000 
does not exceed one-tweiilieth of tlie produce is, you wa}', “of 
“ coin’.se, simple gue.s.s work, ’ although the fact is (apablo of 
being proved to a child, and Iho demonstration has been given 
over and over again in tho Indian Econominf. 

3 . — Vou compare the weight of tho land-tax of England with 
that of the land revenue of India, and supjiress the fact that 
economic authorities are agreoil tliat the surromler of the State 
right's ill our own land vva.s a fatal mi.stako which they counsel 
us not to imitate in India.* 

R. Knight. 

Bombay, 3 rd Juno lb 71 . 


A LANDLORD 

WHO DOES NOT LEI THE GUaSS GROW UNDER HIS FEET, 


At the clo.so of a recent controversy between Mr, Knight 
and the Bombay Gazette on the .subject of the Soopa Land Set- 

[rns KNCMyll LVVD eVSTBlI V9. THl IJTDlAF.] 

• ** From the first ho ir when ilic philo'^ophv of odmfniflU’ation has boon un- 
dei-sto id, It f3.is hcuii odinit'oil tint rho I. no so'irca of Bute revenue is the land , 
Rud that tho only sound pohev is to prcMorvo the land as the nroperty of the 
Slate. The mtufurtun'. of all the qf the world lias been, that 

tliiH dlsoovery waa not olcarly made till the practical application of it had 
luiooino Irnpidaible, thrmgh the appropriation of the soil, Ob private property ; 
imd when India ctime into the hairis of our fathers, they found themMives In 
pOBseHsion ot thr om opnortumtj/ left in ih, world for carrying on GoTemment 
without Uxatlmi,' anil without tho neccs-slty for ever instituting taxes.*'— 
London Tmee, 1862. 
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tlemont, tlio following letter appeared iu tho correspondence 
columns of that journal : — 

To the Editor of the “ Bombay Gazette.'^ 

Sir,— Y ou have done a public service by exposing the mischievous 
doctrine of Mr. K. Knight. As a rule, ho is not particular, in his 
extrem^anzioty to furnish facts and flgures, about their accuracy, 
and 1 cRhnot help thinking that Mr. Knight is doing a grievous 
injustice to the ryots of'’ this country, when ho asserts, with some 
oonfidenoe, that the amounts to one^twentieth of the produce 

of the land. 

I have some 450 acres of jinddy-laud not far from tho Tannah rail- 
way station, w'hich 1 annually let to a large number of small culti- 
vators, under tho distiiiet understaudiug that they aro to have half 
the actual prtjduci^ of the land, 1 on my part agreeing to pay tho 
Ooveiiinient asKossment and all expenses of repairing the bunds, Ac., 
besides providing a certain number of watchmen w'hon the harvest 
is being gathered. 

Tho totol yield (jf last year was one hundred ami Hixty-seven 
candies of paddv, of which some 200 cultivators took iheir shart', 
aggregating 83| eaudics, leaving nighty-throe and a-half more ns 
my share. The sale realized Its. 1,768, out of which I liad to pay 
Govorninont Rs. 1,026 for tho tax upon tho land, and tho expenses of 
repairing the various bunds of the batty fields, and the wages of 
watchmen amounted to Rs. 831, leaving a deficit of Hs. 8U to be 
made up by me. 

I am not one of those landloi’ds who allow tho grass to grow under 
their feet, but it np{)oarH that in purchasing tho jirciporty some years 
agOf 1 had not made sutficient allowunce fur tho dopreehitioii in tho 
value of grain. 

After these results, which L am prepaied to show from my books 
to Mr. Knight, or anybody else, cun Mr. Knight have tlio hardihood 
to say that the land hero cun bear additional taxation ? — V'ours 
obediently, 

Bombay, June 5tli. Ji'.stkk. 

Tho writer of tbiw letter wa« far from .seeing it« importance. 
Here, in fact, was one of tho.se “ iniddlomeii,'’ of whose creation 
we complain, offering liimselfas cvidoiue against our concliision.s, 
in behalf of tho ryo/s, while admitting tiuit tlu; mea-surc 
of his tenderness towards thorn wa.s “adi.stinct uuderstanding” 
with his own 2i)0 tenants, that they w'crc to hand over to him 
one-half tho actual produce of tlie laml. 'L’he impudent au- 
dacity t)f the writer, in coming forward as tlie champion of tho 
ryot made us curious to know whom he could be, and upon the 
strength of his ehallongo to us to oxamiuo his books, we wrote 

tho editor to di.sclo.se his name. Maclean .applied for 

permission to divulge it, and rccci\e<l the following answer : - 

My DEAU Sir, — 1 have no objeofion whatever [b) the disclosure 
of my iiaiiic.J On tlu' coutiary, I sliould be luippy to eonvinoc Mr. 
Knight flint tho ryots urc not so uoll efrns ho 1 hinks.— Yours very 
truly, <• 

6th Juno. Nakaik.n Vasi oeojee. 

So the w'riter Wi\« tho well-known duhasli of tho 1’. & 0. Co., one 
of those “ landlords,” lus he himself tells ns, “ who do not allow 
the gra.ss to grow under theii' feet in ])oint of fact, one W’ho 
takes onc-half tho produce of the laud from tho wrotohod cul- 
tivator atJiis mercy, and will then “be happy to convince Mr. 
Knight that the ryots are not so well oil' as ho thinks.’’ The 
iiiipiideuco of the whole display is really sublime. Here 
is a middleman who, through the folly of (lovornmeut, has got 
possession of 450 acres of rico-laiid, w ithin 20 miles of Bom- 
bay, and close to tho Taiinah railway station, who o|Kudy avows 
that he is rack-routing the cultivator by taking one-half of the 
produce of his tields as rent every year, while hehini.sclf i.s pay- 
ing the State tho nominal rental of rupees per a<u-e. 

We saw, at a glance, that wo had got the very caso we w’antetl 
to show to tho dullest and most prejudiced of our opponents the 
folly and ruin of our pre.sont course. Mr. Vasiid/o <le.scribes 
tho results of a single year’s cultivation to have been a.s fol- 
lows : — 

Yield of 460 acres - - 167 candies or - Jbs. 93,520 
.Thus tho tt)tal yield wa.s, we are to understand, a little over 200 
Ibfi. of paddy (unhusked rice) jwr acre. Cum tie readier, the rice 
lands of the (’oucan yield, on the average, from 2,000 lbs. to 
4,000 lbs. i>er acre, bub Mr. Vasudeo’s estate yields hlnif it seems, 
200 lbs. only. Tho balance sheet of the yeai* w’e are told wa.s as 
follows : — 

The yield ~ 107 can dioa ® IU. 21 Re ’Ajm 

2 H» Cultivators „ i ,760 

The Goverumout oasesMiuvui 1.026 

• Mr. Vnmiilco’s expenses „ 831 

— — 3 , 62.1 


So that the poor ryots got Rs. 8 eaxsh for their year’s work 
and the poor middleman nothing but a loss of Rs. 80. A 
tale of so mueh distress excited our pity, and being interestep 
in the case, avo addressed the following letter to poor Mr. 
Vasiideo : — 

Dbak Sir, — You offer in tho Bombay Gazette to allow me to 
inspect your accoiintH, if I w ish to satisfy myself of the truth of the 
statements contniued iu your letter signed “ J ustioe,” which appeared 
in the oolumus of the journal on the 6th inst. I Avill not tronblo you 
to show me your books, but hope, after your ohollonge, you will 
answer frankly tho following qucslioiis : — 

1. When did you purchnse this land of which ytiu write, and 
of whom, and what j»rice did you pay for it ? 

2. What was the ruling price oi gi’uiu at tho time, as you say 
' you made a miHtaku in your calculations? 

' 8. Am r tf> undorstaud that you have 200 tenants cultivating 

those 460 acres of land, Avith an average holding of 2J acres each ? 

4. Have you leased tho land to them, and if bo> for how many 
years, or aro they simply tenants-at-will ? 

6. Have yon sunk any money in improving tho laud since you 
bought it ? I do not, of course, mean havo you kept the Bunds in 
order, but have you, for iuHtauci*, built any houses for the cultivators, 
OI inndo roids through tho property, or sunk wells in it, and if ho, 
Avhat has been your total outlay in this way ? 

6. For Low many years will your possession last ? Or is it per- 
manoutly settled at the rate of rupees per acre ? 

7. What is the average gross produce ou similar laud in the 
I Tauuah Collocturiito in paiZ(?//, and clean rice, per acre ? 

; 8. What has been the gross jU’oducfi of the property, year by 

! year, from tho time you bought it ? 

0. Do tho 200 ryots, of whom you speak* depend entirely upou the 
cultivation of your estate ? 

^ 10. Dues the land yield you a roA'enuo fiom any other source* be- 
sides rice cultivation ? 

11. How often do you yourself visit tho estate P 

12. Aivyonr eultivators in debt, and if so to whom, and do you 
1 kiioAv the rates of interest they aro paying ? 

I 13. Do you ever yourself innko advances to them, and if so, upou 
I AA'iiat terms ? 

11- 1^0 you mean to attirm that the results of last year’s cultiva- 
tion, fairly represent the value of tho estate ? 

You have come forward to take part in a oontrovoi*8y upon the 
issno of which tho Avell-being of 150 millions of youi* couxitrymen 
and of their duseunduiits for ull time dc'pends; and you have told 
tho Avorld that, “as a rule, Mr. Knight is not particular about tho 
accuracy of his facts and figures.” The question is far too import- 
ant for Mr. Knight to care about his personal reputation in •on- 
nection with it; but 1 hope you will see tho propriety of your 
answering fully and frankly, and with can', the questions which your 
h*tf or leads mo to ask, frr'in no impertinent curiosity, but from the 
overwhelming necessity tliore is for settling men’s minds upon this 
j controversy. You will, I hope, pardon myouoeinorc requesting you 
to be careful in your aii-Swers, as I may ask you to allow mo to verify 
them if they arc not such as 1 apprehend they must bo. 

Yours obodiontiy, 

H. Knight, 
Indian Economist. 

Naraycu Vasiideo, Hsq. 

The rcaJlcr will sec the importance wo think of every one of 
these (picstions. Not one is asked from curiosity, or the desire 
to pry into Mr. V’^a.siideo’s afhiirs. Both he and his affairs 
arc a mutter of profound indifference to us, but we Avere A'ory 
anxious to nurse into blo.M.som a caso that promised so much 
I real fruit in the em|uiry. 


1 We have waited up to ilie moment of going to press for Mr. 
: Yasudeo’-s ansAver, which avo ho])0 is simidy delayed, and that 
our next i-ssuo will contain his reply. In tho meanwhile let 
the I’eader remember that while the Government assessment 
on his land is but 2J Ru|jeos jior acre, our middleman has a 
I distinct understanding ” with tho cultivators that he i.s to I’eceive 
i halj the 2h'oilucco£ their toil for being allowed to cultiA'ato at all. 

I Mr. Vasinleo is simply, a middleman, who discerning tho 
, folly of which GoA'crnment is guilty, is putting into his own 
j pocket what the State has throwTi away. Being a landlord, who 
I doe.s not allow tho gniss to groAv under his feet, he exacts oiie- 
1 half the produce of the land aud then offers to prove to us 
I that the ryots aro not so well off tw we think ! 


The truth is Mr. Vasiideo is acle\’er man, not OA'er-bunlenod 
with cunsidorution for others, and seeing the State ^hew such 
quixotic tenderness for tho ryot, he simply resolves to 
skin him, himself. He sees from Major Barr’s ReiAorts that tho 
Gaokwar is taking a third aiid^evcii half the produce as 
revenue, and since wc are silly enough to take only ono-tweiiiieth, 
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Mr, Yassudeo has contrived by getting the ryota into his power 
to squeeze out of them the 9*2^hs which we have abandoned. 
The division therefore is this : — 

Tbs a^ts.. lO-SOtht ofthe prodoeo fortbeir sweat and toil, 

neluddlemaa .. e-SOths for doi^ nothing* 

The state Landlord 1-atHbs for doing everything. 

Will Gkivemment never open its eyfc to this folly ? Tho very 
last report from Baroda, published but a few days since, sraaks 
of ** the general prosperity of the Gaekwar*s subjects ana tho 
** careful and full cultivation of his territory/* and discourses 
about the lapd assessment as follows : — 

^ ** The rates of assessment levied fVom cultivators have been the 

same as last year. High as they undoubtedly must be coiisidorod, 
when contrasted with those levied in onr own districts, yet very 
few cultivators are found to emigrate fVoni fiaroda iei’ritory, into 
wUch, on the other hand, cultivators from British oud Talookdarec 
districts not unfrequently come. 

It is found from information fumisbod by the Durbar, that tho 
revenue derived from all sources amounted to Baroda Rs. 1,42,(X),000. 
Most of this is realized in cash, but in a few districts it is still 
customary to recover revenue in kind, that is iu grain — iu some 
places in the proportion of oiio-half of the produce, in others of 
one-third.** 

The Gackwar wisely takes for tho public what Mr. 

Vassudeo is allowed to take for his own aggiwuli semen t. For 
this gentleman, to obtrude himself in this discussion as pi’o- 
testing against Mr. Knight’s “ abominable d<x;trines,’* is really 
an exquisite joke. Tho uiihealthly product of a diseased state 
of things ho should hide himself and his estate from the public 
gaze, as much as possible, only let him first answer our letter. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

BURMAH WASTE LAND RULES, 


2'o ihi Editor of the “ Indian EvonomUt.'' 

Sir, — 1 observe a letter in your issue of March 15th, heatlod 

Burmah Waste Laud Rules,” which it strikes me is calcuhatod 
to givo a somewhat one-sided view of the facts of tho case. The 
writer complains that the CTOvornment authorities in British 
Burmah have leased or sold, or are leasing or selling, tho 
whole of the waste lands of the l^rovince to Euroi)eau specula’ 
tortf, and are thereby depriving tho natives of their rights, or, 
as he says, their property,’* moaning their common rights, i* c., 
facilities for grazing, procuring grass for thatching, cutting 
bamboos, timber, &c. Having passed most of my time in the 
forests for the last 15 years, I have seen a good deal of 
interested complaints of tliis nature. Will an ‘‘ Englishman 
inform the public whether Government have, or have not, 
i*oserved a certain acreage of common land to each village, 
amply sufficient, when property worked, to supply all the gross, 
fuel, timber, gi-azing, &c., needed by the villagers. These com- 
plaints about Government soiling waste lauds and Sitorfering 
with rights, arise invariably from one of two classes. There is 
either an obstructive sot of officials who wi.sh to keep interlo- 
pers” out of the province, or the people have been accustomed 
to an ernhwrrcbs de richesse of waste land, at the rate, for instance, 
of 300 acres for each buffaloo they possess. 

They are also probably addicted to goom cultivatioji, which 
moans converting timber into manure, cutting down a fresh 
patch for this laudablo and economical purpose every six 
months, and as timber trees, even in tropical climates, do not 
grow quite os fast an they can be felled ami burnt, our industrious 
friends require a considerable range of forest for their operations. 
Now these raasons plaiidy ought not to weigh with any Govern- 
ment calling itself civilized. If an ** Englishman,** or anyone 
else enquires, I think he vrill discover that the speculators so 
much complained of, put in one way or another, more money 
into the pockets ofthe villagers iu a single year, than their goom 
cultivation, grazing, &c., under the old wasteful system did in 
ten, so that after eM they are not so very badly treated.— I re- 
main, Sir, yours tndy, 


NOTICE. 

Mr. Knight will be greatly obliged if Subsmhere who ham not 
gel rcpnited the tmownt of tl^ir SiUsy will do so before the end of 
My, when the Seootul Voliuiw of the Jotinud will be compkto. 

5 J 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

^ 

*1'hb result of the opium sale held at the Govemmeut Sale 
Room, on the 4th May, was : — 

Chesu. Highast. Lowest. Averago, Pro oezde * 

Behar.... t.«S .. .. 1,166 .. 1,868 8 1 .. 86,90^8 

Benares.. 1,665 .. 1,840 .. 1,860 .. 1,18111 8 .. r, 68,40) 

Tho prices realized at the sale of the Rih instant were 

Choate. Hlgboat, Lowest. jLverpge. 

Deher 8,666 .. ... 1,666 ... 1.67™ 8 0 ... 66,M,Og 

nenaroa... 1.665 1,665 .. 1,680 ... 1,888 8 8 ... 18,08.086 

As the budget estimate was Rs. 1,075 only, these prices are 
about Rs, 280 i)er chest iu excess of tho anticipated inoome. 
Should this enhanoemont of price be maintained throughout 
tho year, the actual will exceed the estimated revenue from this 
SOU1X50 by £I,5iX',(H)0 sterling. 

Mr. 11. M. Mehta complains in the Daily News that the 
Government is rigging the market, by putting forward, an hour 
or two before the public sales, unfounded re}X)rt8 of the short- 
ness of tho coming crop. 

The gross proceeils of the last six sales have been as follows 

Jnuuaiy H«. 60,00,886 

Febniory „ 49,76,886 

March ., flO.68,880 

M^iy .. . M.31.160 

Juno „ 68,68,076 

A continumice of present rates will run the revenue up to 
about tho highest point it has yet reached, Rs. 66,00,00,000. 


The Havre corre8ix)ndent of the Econonmt says that a tax on 
lucifer matches has been rei3t)ate<lly proix>sed iu France, but 
no Finance Minister would over entertain it, thinking it nu- 
prrHluetive, liable to fraud, and somewhat puerile withal. An- 
other tax frequently recommended, but always condemned in 
Franco, he suggests, may i)erhap8 find favour with Mr, Lowe, 
if not with the public — one on pianos. 


We have for some time past purposed introducing tho Madras 
Revenue Register to the notice of official men who may not have 
seen it. A better title for tho publication would be the Revenue 
Register of India, as the journal is a record of all revenue 
suits throughout the country, which involve principles of im- 
ix^rtan^. The Register, which should bo in the hands of every 
Collector and Deputy C^ollector in India, is published at the 
Foster Pressy Madras, and has now reached its fifth volume. 
The benighted Presidency, as is sometimes called, has done good 
service to I ndia in producing this very valuable administrative 
record, with its sister work, the Madras Jurist. 


A^orhespondent of the Pioneer affirms that “ tho present 
arrangoincnts for recruiting tho British army in India ai*e the 
cheapest that could bo aflopted although the East India Com* 
pany used to manage the matter for one-sixth of the outlay 
made by the Horse Guards. But, thou, what right have we to 
I protest at all p ** Romo in ancient times, Holland and Spain in 
“ modern, not^nly made their conquests pay all their expenses, 
“ including homo doi)6ts, no doubt, hut have also compelled them 
“ to remit very respectable sums as tribute to the home ex- 
“chequerH. SupiH>He that Holland, and not England, had gi>t 
i “ Indio— apd such was by no means improbable at one period— 
i “ what would be India’s position now y Pray what are the re- 
! “ lative positions ofthe two peoples? Did or did not England 
; “ conquer India from end to end, and can or cannot England 
I “ treat India as her very l^ondslave if she pleases P” The writer 
j who dares suggest a conclusion of this nature to his countrymen 
j ill India, knows as well os we, that if he ventured upon such a 
j sentiment in any public assembly in that “ Old England,” 
j of which he speaks, that he would be hooted from its midst as 
' a disgrace to the English name. 


The Bombay Gawtie has suddenly become tho lyot’s” friend ! 
A few years ago the journal, under its present editor, was the 
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pasBionate Jofender of the indigo planter, and denouncer of the 
miHcrablo faction” which strove to Hccurc tenant-right” for 
the unhappy millions of Bengal. It was essential, we were then 
told, for the prosperity of the country, that the ryot should bo 
left toi^e rack-renting tender mercies of the zemindar. The 
same Wi. .. ‘ now«fllled with indignation at the spread of 
our “ abominable ^oyatyino” that wo arc under-assessing the 
land. Well, we like the now attitude a good deal bettor than 
the old and our contemporary may smooth his brow. Wo are 
quite as much upixised to oppressing the ryot as he can possibly 
be, while we are a little more consistent, as we would no more 
tolerate the zemindar’s rack-renting him than the State. Under 
the 30-years’ lease system, in which this same writer of old could 
see nothing but a ruined agriculture, wo have conferred a status 
upon the ryot, incomparably better than the cultivator gf any 
other land enjoys ; and the Muggesti<^u that it may In; j^erhaps 
wiser at once to r^iso the assessment upon his land to a level 
with the State requirements, than to vex the man with an in- 
come-tax or some other device of supplomcnial ia.\Jition, is pos- , 
sibly intelligible after all, and not so wickedly oppressive as 
** the ryot’s fWen<r’ declares it to be. 


The Duke of Argyll, it turns out, is a supporter of the Perma- 
nent Settlement folly. At all events, His Grace is reported to 
have s^wken cus follows in a late debate in the House of Lords : — 

*' He know it was tho opiiaou of many Llmt tho Stale oup^Lt to I'ctnin tii iLh own 
hands tho power of ruisin^ tlio l.nJl uMMOMement from time to time. Ilia 
own Tipixilon was that a poriiiancnt settluinent w’h« tlio wisest settlement, mid 
that it was bettor for uoalth to accumnlato in the hnwda of the penpio tlum to 
flow iut'3 tho Treasury. He thought that tho M'falth uf every good ami tvisc 
Government lay in tho wealth ofitH pc<*plc, find bo should rejoico to sou tho 
great land-holdina oinsaof India enjoy ii higher share of this wealth than it 
sow did. One point must, howover,l)e looked to. If tho Government gave 
over the land in ponnAnont settlement, thereby n<ldnig lai'gely to the wealth of 
the agricultural classes, there mu.it ho some inoauH of getting ut that wealth by 
Other taxes for the purposes of defraying expenditure. Romemlierlng this, it 
became the more important that the pnneliih' Huiictioneinust year- that tho 
permanent settlement of the land revenue did not nicclude ns fnun raising loc.d 
taxes for local oxpondituro—should ho luaiiitainoa. The lociiUjovcnuiieuta of 
India were now propaniig mcanuivs for ralBing local co'^hch ; hut ho hud im- 

E ressed upon Lord Mayo the ncccssitv of gi oat caution In dcvuloning thiH syn- 
im and the impurtauco of carrying along with uf , if possible, the fcolmgs of tho 
pooplo*’* 

Observe, we are to give up the land revenue — which the 
people pay without thought of grievance — only to take the 
money we require in now and untried, and hateful ways 


An engineer writes to the Times of India concerning the 
Hydraulic Lift now being constructed in tlic Bombay harbour for 
the use of the new transports : — 

“ It is useless criticising this ill-advised scheme. The 
‘'strongest criticism would be to offer to construct three 
masonry docks, capable of taking in any of the tr.anwport 
" steamers, for the s.ame .sum. I will gladly join you in the 
“ contract. Such a dock, giving 25 feet of water on the flocks, 
“ could be built for four lakli.s ; so that tho difference between 
^ twelve lakhs— the price of three docks — and half a million, 
“ the pHoo of the Hydraulic Lift, would bo worth diviiling between 
“us.” 

We do trust we shall liud unanimity iuiioiig.st our contem- 
poraries in tne demand that the India Office slniN, in some way or 
other, be compelled to consult tho tax -payers of this country as 
to their outlays on Indian account. It is monstrous that 
more functionaries in Downing Street should Jiavo the power of 
drawing millions fi'oin our Treasury, for any wliir|i, or caprice, 
or notion, that they choose to indulge. Those fuuctionarios are all 
human, and it is as certain as any law in physics that the 
powers they now claim are abused. Power always is abused 
where it is subjected to neither criticism nor control. That 
these Homo Charges lu’o marked by scandalous abuse is as ceriain 
us that tho Guveruuient exists at all. Whore is tho inan living 
who could bs* I'utrustod with such power as the .Secretary of 
State for India wields over the Indian Treasury, without abus- 
ing it. 


In the Statktical Beportei* which acoompanies oim present 
issue, the reader will find a summarised account of the Home 
Charges of the East India Company's Gk>veniment from tho 


abolition of the trade with China (1834) down to tho extinction 
of the Compan}’’s rule (1858) ; and tlie Home Charges of the last 
three years (180D-1 871) under the direct rule of the Crown. 
This is the first time, we believe, that these Charges have been 
published in India iu so Complete a form, and we purpose re- 
viewing them at length in our next issue. 


Mr. Mill complains in the Fortwghtly Review that " we ad- 
^ mitted those rebellious oppressors, the Oudh tslookdars, to eu- * 
“ gage with our Govenimeiit for the revenue ; wo declared them 
“ proprietors of the soil, and delivered over the cultivating 
“ classes into their bauds, and it is with great difficulty that, 

" some years after, au Act was got passed, making soma small 
“ reparation to a portion of tho disjiropertied classes, by giving 
" to tenants who could prove a certain number of years* posses- 

sion, a gimi’antce against eviction.’* 

What will he say when ho learns that throughout the whole 
of the Central Provinces we have been making elal)orato efforts 
since 1862, to impose tho system of toiiancy-at-will upon the 
mass of the people. The Oudh talookdars claimed to be the 
owners of their lands, but the malgoozar of the Central Pro- 
vinces cannot to this hour believe that he has been 'made pro- 
prietor of tho land. The right is so remote from his concep- 
tions, that ho distrusts tho statements made to him upon the 
subject by the settlement officers. 

He cannot believe to this hour that he is at liberiy to take 
all ho can get out of the cultivator. He cannot be •n%ade to 
believe it. The report.s teem — positively teem — with state- 
ments to this effect. Wc are striving with all our might to 
the flood-g.ates of litigation that will soon be upon 
us, while the malgoozar stands trembling and afraid to use the 
powers which our settlement officers arc urging him to assert. 
The position is so ridiculous, and yet so tragic, in what it 
portends, as to bcj almost incredible. This tenancy-at-will 
tenure which Mr. Mill with every other economist declares to be 
radically vicious, and which wo arc deliberately upsetting in our 
own land, we are striving with all our might to habilitate iu 
India. ‘ ' The claim of the State*’ (says Sir Richard Temple's 
Administration Report, 1866-66, page IX.) to any “ownership 
“ in tho cultivated or occupied lands has beeu formally aban- 
“ doned in the favor of the people.” He means by “ the peo- 
ple” simply tho malgoozar. Ridiculous as it seems, it i.s tho 
fact that the Administration Reports teem with expres- 
.sions of hoi>e that as the mal^oozars understand the rights 
coiiforred on them, litigation will increase in the province. 
Repori after report expresses a hope to see the law courts filled 
with siiMs for enhfinced rents or eviction. We are stating a 
simple fact. We believe Mr. Campbell (tho present Governor 
of Bengal) attomi>tcd to enlarge the rules for protecting a part 
of the cultivators from the mu’goozar, but the papers have 
never seen the light. The broad fact is that there are nearly 
600,000 wholly wiprotected cultivators mo^e tenants-at-will by 
this settlement, and it is even thought policy and statesman- 
ship to urge the molgoozai* to squeeze these men by resort to tho 
Courts. The very last Report, 1860-70, congratulates us upon 
the fact that upon the whole “ there appears to bo a growing 
“ appreciation of the rights conferred at the settlement, and 
“ as those rights become more generally understood, a fteer 
“ resort to the Coiu^s must be looked for.** 

We are to hope to see the unfortunate tenants bullied by 
tho machinery of the Courts, into the recognition of rights that 
are not yet eight years old, and of purely arbitrary creation. 


Mr. Morris, if we may tnist the reports, positively denied 
before the Select Committee that the assessment in the Central 
Provinces was light. And yet he hinmalf told us in his Adminis- 
tration Report for 1869-70 (para. 61) that the leases were saleable 
throughout the provinces “ at firom three to eight and fimrteen 
times the {Government) revenue.” Sir Biohard Temple alao 
affirmed (Administration Report, 1662-68, paA'a. 117) (^^the 
great rise in prioea came, that “the rates reproaantsd only a 
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Email proportiou of the value of the groas produce, leaving a 
large margin to the landholder for hia own profit and for t.he 
“improvement of Lis eatate.** In illuatmtion of this notorious 
fact, Mr. Elliot reporia {Hooshungahad Settlement Ileport, para. 
71) that the assessment fixed for 30 years upon tliat district, was 
about one twenty* sixth part of the present gross produce 
of the district.”**’ Now whom are we to Miove ? And how does | 
Mr. Morris reconcile his own report and the statements of Sir ^ 
Richard Temple, his predecessor, and the fact statod by Mr. 
Elliot with theVssurance given to the Committee that he did i 
not consider the settlement in the Central Provinces at all , 
light” I 

We would not press the advantage unfairly, but it is a do- | 
plorable matter fbr men in so influential a position, so terribly | 
to mislead the Committee. Mr. Moms told thorn further j 
that “ the increase of revenue in the Central Provinces was to 
“ be looked for more from a rise in prices, and an extension of 
“ cultivation than anything else.** 

In the name of common sense, what further rise does Mr. 
Morris look for 1 Ten years ago, wheat was 12tf. a quarter in the 
provinces, while it has since risen to 363. Is that not rise 
enough ? The Committee are making a mistake in examining ; 
men like Mr. Morris at all. Tliey might as well ask Sir ’ 
Richard Temple what to thiyik of the settlement. Poor human j 
nature will not do penance in the white sheet in these days. Wo 
could literally Jill the present issue of the Economist with proofs | 
of the absurd lightness of the assessment in the jiroviuces, while 1 
Mr. Morris professes to be in doubt upon the fact. I 


what occurred while tlie doors were deeod. The resil 'Mk tb 
our exchequer is in the India Offioo, and until that leidc !■ 
stopped, there will bo no real economy in tlio administration 6f 
our finances. I'he only adequate refomh open to us, we /ear, ii ike 
abolition of the Home IVoasury. No other dependency of the 
Crown keeps a trtxisury in London, and the existence such 
an institution in our cose is a pure ^ischief, being an 
unfortunato legacy loft us by the oldT l^ast fudia Company* 
Parliament reviews, with the utmost jeol msy, every sixpence 
of exponditiuro from the English exchequer, while it allows 
Ministers uncontrolled authority over the millions of revenue 
administered by the India Ofilco, upon the tacit and highly 
honorable understanding that they are to ease the English 
estimates therefrom, as far os can bo done without scandaL The 
und^sianding, though tacit, is os real as though its terms had 
boeifllinbodied in an Act of Parliament. And so long as the 
M iiiistry huvo authority to spend Indian taxes as they please, 
and take caro to spend them so as to ease the English Treasury, 
wo shall find the Commons manifesting the most heroic resigna- 
tion under our sufferings. 

Tin stead of a Treasury in London, the key of which is in the 
hands of the English Ministry, let the Government of India 
do, as the other ilepeiideucics of the Crown do, appoint Barings 
or Uotliscliilds theii* financial agents. We shall then have some 
voice ill outlays, which are now made without oven the form 
of a reforeiico to this Government as to whether they are 
desirable, or wise, or even just. 


We believe it to be the simple fact that there is no chisa of 
farmers in the world, who have one-half tho advantages in re- 
spect of tenure that an Indian ryot enjoys luidor tho 30-yearB* 
lease-system, now so widely prevalent in this country. Under 
this system, the ryot enjoys a lease which is heritable, transfer- 
able, and renew^ible for ever, upon terms which can never bo 
otherwise than moderate, and which secure the benefit of all 
improvements made by him, for all time, to himself alone. Sub- 
ject to the assessment only, which is fixed for periods of 30 ycar.q 
upon a consideration of the position and quality of tho land, 
his holding is for all practical purposes, a freehold. He cau do 
with it whatever he pleases — cultivate it, or lease it, fallow it, 
farm it, or rent it, or sell it, or even abandon it wholly, or in 
port, at any period of the lease. “ His landlord prenerves no 
game to eat his crops, inserts no cultivating clauses in the 
lease to fetter his discretion, asks no premium for entrance upon 
his lease, and claims no fine on its renewal. He is uifade virtual 
proprietor by the occupancy status conferred upon him, while 
the State of design abandons to him a considerable share of tho 
rental'* If we compare these advantages with tho conditions 
under which a Scotch farmer holds under the famous 19 years’ 
lease-system of Scotland, the position of tho latter is one of 
servitude itself, coiltrastod with that of the ryot. It would be well 
if gentlemen who are perpetually talking about the land bearing 
all the burdens of tho State in In^lia, would acquaint themselves 
with the conditions under which laud is held in their own coun- 
try. To describe tho land-tax as burdening the ryot, and pre- 
venting the investment of capital in improved agricultural pro- 
cesses, is simply to show complete ignorance of tho conditions 
under which land is held in other countries. If agriculture 
does not improve under the thirty years’ lease-system of India, 
nothing in the wide world cau improve it. 


The Times of In^ reports a suggestive incident as having 
occurred while Sir Cecil Beadon was under examination by 
^ Mr. Fawcett, before the Select Committee in London, a few 
weeks ago : — 

“ JTr Fawedt —Tho witness says that India may any day be deprived of the 
oplom revenue, and he sajrs that, if so, it would be necessary to reduce the 
ezpeix^tore : and I want him to say kow he would reduce the expenditure. 

AttUa point the Chait'man (a member of the MinlstiT— Ed. I. JS.) requested 
to withdraw, and the room was aocordingly cleamd. 

On the public being re-admitted, after twenty minutes' withdrawal, tho 
queattoa waa not prsnad.** 

It is not difficult, we thig)c, to account for the suppression of 


0. B. H., in the Bombay Gazette, thinks that it cannot ixissibly 
be true that tho “unduly low rents** of which wo complain in 
late Bottlomcnt proceedings, should at once tend to “ careless hus- 
bandry*’ and yet leave resources in tho ryots’ hands “ tobe wast- 
ed in foolish ceromouies and in feasting. One of these argu- 
ments’* ho says ‘‘ may be true, but both cannot be true.” Wo 
ask, why not I Let us suppose that a fair rental of the Soopa 
talooka under careful husbandry would bo 15 lakhs a year, what 
will be the natural result of letting it at 3^ lakhs f The rental 
being nominal, tho cultivator will not require to exert himsolf 
in tho least to pay it ; while the soil being bountiftil, the most (j 
careless liusbandry will yield a surplus of 10 lakhs, leaving a/i 
margin^f 6^ lakhs in Mio ryots’ hands for the idle display auJ > 
foa.stiiig of which wc speak. Whoro is thoro the least contradic- 
tion in uflirming that both results will follow P We are glad 
to seo that C. ii. H. am I oven tho Bombay Gazette, allows 
that there has been in this Soopa case at all events, a very 
blamoablo sacrifico of ro venue. 


A CORRESPONDENT of tho MofusdiUte, iu noticing our last issuei 
thinks that a proportiou of our enhanced military expenditure 
under the Horse Guards may fairly be ascribed to the great 
rise in tho price of food during the last few years. We admit 
it fully, {ind welcomo discrimiuativo criticism of this order. 
Tho writer under notice estimates the “ unejoplaitied excess’* at 
about £3,250,QO0. He says : — 

The cost of a soldier has increased 66 per cent, in these last 15 
years ; hut as tho prioo of labour and food has, daring the same 
period, boon ouhanced 33 per cent., or in other words, the pnrohasliig 
power of money has docreosod ouo-third since the motiny, as all 
must by experience know, this fact at once explains why the ODSt 
of the army* should also be enhanced, and for this reason alone the 
cost should stand at somewhat thus 

67, (MO EuropcHOH @ £121 a yoar £8,040^)00 

122, (KX) Nativoa ® £ 40 4^/K)C 

U,02'>,010 

U noxplalned 8,280,000 

Present expenditure £ 18,140,008 

Wc should undoubtedly make a very happy compromise if 
we could at once reduce the expenditure by £3,250,000, but 
our conviction would still be absolute that an expenditure of 
even £13,000,000 is greatly in excess of what a really eoonomio 
.administration of India would sanction. The average cost of 
raiione for the European troops in India cannot exceed jSlS 
or £14 a year, per head; and it is mainly in this item> be it 


* In Baepore it is 1 -87th. 
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remembered, that the rise in prices is felt. That the militaiy 
expenditure of the country is altogether extravagant, as a 
general chaise, admits, we are satisfied of no answer. And the 
authors of it are the Horae Guards and the Ministry between 
them. 


Tub Hindoo TqJ^riot makes great jubilation over Mr. Colvin’s 
reply to the HonoralJlo Mr. Straohey’s Ktrictiires uiion the 
lowness of the asHessments in the North-West. “So nmch”it 
says “for the boasted land settlement of the North-Western 
“ Provinces. It severely presses down the springs of agricul- 
“ tural industry, while it has created a class of landlords, who.se 
“ capacity for improvomont and political influence aro measured 
“ by the fact that they have not more than one rupee a month 
per head of their resiiectivo families ! What a dead-level 
‘ system this I Is it not worse than the Mahometan /^jj^atom 
“ of public rbbbt^ry 

Mr. Colvin may learn from this extract how much his moino- 
rondnm will mislead superficial readers. AVe rocommend the 
Patriot, and some other of our con temporaries wlio have been 
OCjually misled by Mr. Colvin’s paper, to road it again in the 
light wo have cost upon it cLsowhero in our columns. 


We call attention once mure to the prices prevailing in the 
Nagpore and Chatteesghur districts respectively ; — 

Pnc^» for ihr lHuntk of AprU 1870. 

Wheat. , Jotine. 

Naffpuru 16 Huci'H 22 acers 2.i hooix, 

CbiittoeNghur .... .*12 „ 40 „ ..40 ,, 

Nagpoi*c is but IbO miles from the heart of the Chatteesghur 
distnet, while for want of a road the [irioe of food in Nagporo 
is just twice what it is at Raopore. A light railway to Roepore 
would raise the value of the Chatteesghur harvest by a million 
sterling. According to the Settlement Report of the district, 
the annual harvest and assessment compare as follows : — 

Annual Hiirvcoti Hh. l,0i,2'J,16.3 

,, ABUUHhUlullt ,, 0,r>H,708 

Thus the official accuuni allows that the assessment is l»nt 
l/*27th of the produce. In point of fact it is not l/5()th. Ctivo 
the district but an outlet for its [ircKluce, an 1 instead of (i lakhs 
a year, the Stuto may tako 50, without the .slightest oj)pre.s.si(jn 
of the iHJOple. 


THE HOME MILITARY CHARGES. 


[opinions of TUK INDIAN PBF.SS.J 

Among the duties of the Finiiiice Committee of the llmmo of 
Commons will be a searching inquiry into the Homo Charges. 
Already, ' wo believe, the Secretary of State bus appointed a ' 
Gommittoo of bis Ccinicil to report on the eHtablishmciits of tho ' 
India Office, tho cost of ^\hicli goes on iiicreasiug year by year. ! 
Why ai'o so many clerks and me.-?8ongor8 and even depart iiieuts • 
required ? Do not one half create A^ork for tho other half ? Jt is 
remarked that many of the staff are houounibles and osqnires, 
and tho India Office is looked on much in tho liglit of an aristo- 
cratic preserve. Tho first reform is n triHiiig one, unless it is an 
earuost of future attacks on evils worthy of a Secretary of State’s ' 
steel. 

One hopeful sign of the future is tho rumoured intense indignn- 
tion, outortainod at the India Office, with respect to the War Office 
job which has saddled India with so enormous a bum for tho depots, 
and which keeps so many men unnecessarily in these dep6ts at 
England’s expense — FrUnd of India, ^ 

Fhom a stalt^ment lately laid before tho Ifonse of Commons, we | 
BOO that there has been u steady increase in the amount charged (o j 
this country for European military stores during the last four years. ! 
In l86fi-67, a year of eleven months, tho cost of these stores was ! 
only £548,287 ; in tho following year it was £73.3,911; in 1868-69 i 
it was £849,454; and last year it reached £865,709. Duriug the I 
same period the charges on account of freight increased still more 
rapidly, having risen from £7,774 in 1866-67 to £22,781 in 1869-70. I 
^Englishtnmi. . 


It Is an outrageous farce as well os a gross injnstieo to pretend to | 
make both ends meet by rpduoiug ostablishments in India, clipping 
salaries in Indin, by skimping public works in India, and by 1a>ing j 
on additional taxes hi India, Avhile the privilege of unlimited and ir- { 
responsible expenditure is kept up at home. What good is there iu * 
saving at our little spigot, while that huge bungholo i*cmuins upon Y 
Wo know that the pay of the Bhiropoon soldier has been raised of late, j 


and we do not grudge it him in the least ; but that increase is utterly’ 
inadequate to account for this astonishing increase in his ooSt, and 
we hope that Parliament will insist on the mystery of that last in* 
crease being cleared np* otherwise their inquiry into Indian 
finance will be mere puerility. — Afadraa Athenoeutn, 

We are by no means so enamonrod of the home aooonnts, 
as to suppose thut they are faultless ; and Mr. Knight, for instance, 
has fairly hit a biotin the article in which he lately drew attention 
to the HoandalouH extra vagauoo of the pension list for olerks of the 
India Office. An exposure of this kind is of real service to India | 
and wo cannot but think that tho cause of financial reform would be 
greatly benofitted if reformers wero fonder of searching ont the 
exact meaning of the figures published in official papers, and less 
inclined to deal iu vague generalities about the loveliness of gene- 
rosity and tho duty which a strong power owes to its weaker parinei'. 

• — liomhan Gazette. 

It must be allowed that soldiering is a much more scientific and 
o.xpeDsive business now than it was in the days of the East India 
Company, and that therefore tho cost of training recruits is neoessa- . 
rily much higher. But this allowance goes a very little way to- 
wards oxjfinin mg the fact that “ the Company were able to send 
efficient artillery and infantry i*ccruits to India at a cost of £26 7s. fid. 
a man, instead of £135 133. lid. for cavalry, and £63 8s. fid. for in- 
fantry reiTuits, as now proposed.” Tho diiferenco is so moustrons 
tliat India may well long to have her own army back again, and to 
buy once more the Eorvices of tho English soldiers she requires at 
the fair market price for such labour. — Jlonihay Gazette. 


Tmf. home ex^ieuditiiro debited against India is scandalously unfair 
and a disgrace to the English people, at the same time that it is a 
hypocritical and dishonest oppression on the helpless dependency, 
and this seems to admit of only one remedy, viz., an assimilation of 
tho Indian iidininistration in London to that of the Colonies ; by 
w'hich the political supremacy should remain with Her Majesty’s 
Govomnnuit and the English Parliament, while the expenditnro of 
Indian money should be made over to the persons in tho Indian Go- 
vernment who are financially respousiblo for it, or who should be so. 
We should hear no in(>i*e of Indian depots providing an army of 
16,000 men for the defence of the Channel Coast, at the charge of 
India. The ne.vt ball to tlie Sultan would be at the cost of tho 
Home Government, and possibly some means might be devised to 
limit the Secretary of State’s powers to order payment of half a 
million sterling here and another thort*, while this country groans 
under inquisitorial taxation and its necessary corollary of extortion, 
bribery, and perjury. 

’I’he splendid liberality with which India Office clerks are per- 
mitted to retire on full pay of .£260 to £900 a year, in the priu!e of 
life, would nut, wo think, continue very long after Indian finance 
wen? placed on a fair footing ; and some chcjaper mode of transport 
might also bo found equally serviceable with that now in vogue — 
nay, by reconstruction of a local Indian Army it is thought that tho 
new Truiisport Service might be allowed to go to auction ! — Indian 
PuOlic Opinion. 

’L’o keep the Indian Army up to its full complement, there are 
some ion thouHaml men being drilled and disciplined at the depfits 
at home. So lung us they remain there, they are altogether useless 
to India, but they form a most important element of the home 
defences, t Thorn is no doubt that in a case of emergency they would 
boat once drafted into tlio home aimy without the smallest ooosi* 
deration lor the claims of India. And yot the richest country in 
all tho Murid doc^s not shrink from the moannoss and dishonesty of 
charging tho cost of those ten thousand men upon tho revenues of 
India, at an average rate of some £200 per man. This is the story 
w'hich tho report of Mr. Seccombe’s Committee makes known to tho 
world. 

Does any one expect that reparation will bq made to India? Let 
him cense to do ho. No efiurt at I’cparntiou even will bo made. India 
is a *' luilch-cuw,” and she must be made to understand that Wes- 
tern civilisation and oiilightcncd government, speeches by Mr. Grant 
Duir, breutliing tho very soul of tho purest philanthropy, addresses 
by the Duke of Argyll couched iu a similar strain, balls to the 
Sultan of Turkey, and palaces erected in Downing Street, are not to 
bo had for nothing. She must conrribate also to the homo defences 
of that great country who generously provides her with all these 
things,— a full price . — Indim Observer, 

For fiippaiioy and ntter disregard of the rights of a people, 
nothing can equal, nothing certainly surpass, the reply of the 
Under- Secret ary of State for India to Colonel Sykes in a short but 
pithy enquiry concerning certain chaises forced upon the people of 
India iu dofianoo of moral obligation. Tho Colonel wished to be 
informed whether it was the faot that, while the cost for recruits 
for the East India Company’s European Army, fWim 1850 to 1869, 
was £19-1 1-lOL pt‘r head that reoruitiog for the European troops 
by the Crown from 1861-62 to 1867-68 cost £205 per man ; and 
whether the charge iu futnre was to £136-13-11 for each cavalry 
and £63-8-5 for each infantry recruit “ independent of the cost of 
transit to India.” “ In reply to my honourable and gallant friend,” 
was the supercilious reply, “ I have to say that there is no error in 
” the return referred to, and fiirther that the charge to be made by 
“ the Imjiei'iul Oovemmont against the Indian Government is pro- 
” oisely us he states it.” No explanation of the enormous difibrenoe, 
be it onserved ; no reasoning to tone down the oritioism that it cannot 
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escape. The chai'ges art; high, my Louoorable aud gallant fViond, ' 
“and ye people of India, very high, but tliat’s precisely what you’ll 
“have to pay whether you like it or not ; I’m not going to trouble 
*' myself by giving explanationst because, say what you will, nothing . 
“ can alter our determination, and if existing arraugeincnla don’t suit ; 
*' you they suit ns. Bits,** — Delhi Qazette. j 

As if India were not taxed soverely and unjustly enough in order ' 
to pay for the European soldiers employed in her gurrisoiiH, and ’ 
for the trfmsport of troops to aud from England, she is saddled with | 
a consolidated charge of j^lO per annum, for every British Koldier , 
doing garrison duty in England ; this impudent and oxlortiouatc ! 
charge amounts to about £700,000 annually. In 1850 the Indian ; 
revenues had to bear (ho burden of a chargi^i of £881,000 on account | 
of homo depdts of Europonn troops, Horving in India, untl in 1860 * 
£880,000. It would appear that, although w ithin the last ten years 
the number of European soldiers in India has been rv>duced by some 
80,000, that is to sny, from 100,000 to 70,000, yet 1 hero has been iu» ! 
corresponding diminution of exfieuditurc, this being kept up at , 
nearly £700,000 annually in the home accounts; the cunchiHitin to , 
be deduced from so startling a fact being that other incidental mili- 
tary charges are brought to hear upon India, whose cup of opprc;s- 
sion is thus mado full to overllowing. — The Moffttsilite, 

That ludiaought not to pay the whole cost of maintaining bodies of 
recruits, whose preseuce in England adds matcrinlly t<» the strength 
of our homo defences in lime of need, is another point on which the 
Indian members of the Committee lay riglitfiil stresN. In common 
fairness, ut least a third should bo struck otf from tlio Jiidiaii side 
of the account. Half n million a year, bcsid(«s the lieavy costs of the 
present Transport Service, is a great deal too much to pay for the 
landing in India of three or four thousand recruits who, in tlic words 
of a Deputy Inspector- General writing to the 7'imeSt ’’ either die Iik(‘ 
flies or get invalided after a year or so ." — TadUtn Mail. 

A CdMMii'TEE of otticers, from diflcrtmt (h'paitmonis, (Foreign 
OflSce, India Oflioc, Admiralty, <fec. &e.,) wjis app<jinted to cun.^idor 
the whole subject of the suppression of the East African slave trade, 
the Zanzibar Agency, Ac., <tc. The Heport, which w as laid before 
Parliament, recommended an etjual di isiou of tlio cost betw'ecn the 
Imperial and tho Indian Exchequers, which we regard as a now 
exaction from tho Indian revenue. This compromise, wo are inform- 
od, was upheld by tho Foreign Oflico an<l the India Office ; but the 
Treasury — seeing the chaiicc of another indent on India — has set its 
face against tlio payment of a single 'rupee towards that imperial pur- 
pose. This appears to ns to bo so monstrous, that wo are bound to 
cast discredit on our information— however unpleasant it maybe — to 
ozpr^s a doubt of that which wo take so much pjiins to obtaiu. If 
this story be true, we may be quite sure that tho Treasury will make 
such terms with respect to the expenses of 1 lie Persian Mission, ns 
will enable them to slip out of it in such a nianner ns not to burden 
themselves with any further paymeut. — Times of India. 


TllK l OST or KKl’UtlTs I UR I.NULV. 

Colonel Si ukh has given notice of his intention, at au early date, 
to ask for fiu*ther explanation of the cm ions difleronri' botweeii the 
cost of an Indian recruit sent out I'nim Wnrioy in tin? days of tho East 
India Company, and that of a recruit prej>ai’cd for India by the 
War 0£fico in the present day. Wo hardly dare hope that the uiihyvers 
he may get will satisfy him or anyone else that under th# present 
regime juatico is done to India. But the reasons he has for prebsing 
Buch a demand will bo plain enougli to anyouo y\h(» looks over the 1 
three reports lately issued b^ 'Mr. Seccornbe’s Committee for ro-ad- I 
justing the charges made against India for etrectivc services of 
British regiments employed there. The Committee in question con- I 
bisted of two members representing the India Office, and of (wo more I 
acting on behalf of the War Office and the Uorse Guards. Their j 
first report, dated MNia'h 11,1869, strikes the key-nolo of Colonel j 
Sykes’s present refrain. They feel it their duty "to bring proini- j 
iiently to uotioo the very heavy charge attending the present system 
of Indian depdta.” They point out^ that the War Office depots j 
** include a very largo staff whilst thu Warley depot yy’us conducted | 
by a very small number of oomniissioncd and noii-comiuissioncd i 
officers for the supply of recruits to nine regiments of infantry I 
and tho whole of the artillery in India, imdnding a small boiiy of , 
engineers.” Comparing the £26 7s. 6d. which each recniit cost j 
between 1860 aud 1856, witli the uvernge of £206 per mun on tlio I 
seven years from 1861 to 1867, they are of one mind in thinking that 
“ the outlay appears to demand inquiry witJi a view to its i eduction." ^ 

In the three years from 1857 to 1869 the average cost was yet 
lower by several pounds than in the seven previous years, while tho 
number of recruits sent out was double and treble that of any former 
year. In the subsequent period from 1861 to 1867, the lowest 
averages of cost, £134, £126, and £129, likewise represent tho 
largest number of recruits. In three other years tho average ex- 
ceeded £220 ; aud its highest flgnrc, £376, marks the year when 
only 787 recruits wore despatched to India. Taking the general 
average however of these seven years, the Cumiiiittee, in behalf both 
of the Indian and the Imperial Government, cannot help avow'ing 
thdr belief that the charge for n reernit is susceptible of very ; 
greet reduction.” Their second report of November 1869, enforces j 
the same moral in yet stronger words. They are “ nnanimously of , 
opinion that tho present rate of expenditure is too large, when 
compared with that incurrod prior to the Mutiny in India; aud 
ezoessive, when coiupared with the chai'ge incurred by the East ! 
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India Company in tbe maintenanoe of their depot at Warley/' 
They therefore hold that " n very lam reduotion” m those obargee 
may bo oflooted ” without any sacrinoe of efficinnoy.” Two mem- 
Wm-s of tho Committee, Mr. 8eocombe and Major-General JaiDieson» 
s|N?cify some instances of unfair dealing towards the Indian Govern- 
mout. Why, they ask in other words, should India bear the whole 
burtlen of maintaining depots which virtually form a part ofEng* 
land’s homo defences, aud why should that burden bo iucreafli^ by 
the long periods of training now enforced o» recruits for Indian 
service? ^ 

T'here arc, indeed, a few items of outlay to which the War Office 
contributes its sliiire, but it takes good core to make India pay all 
that can on the Hlightcst pretext be shifted to her shoulders. The 
War Office dclcgaloH on this very Cominitioo, in their third leport 
of Fi'hnioi'y 1870, leudily fall in with the Ministerial proposal to 
charge the India Office with " a pro}»ortiun of the staff charget” of 
each battalion to v hich a depot troop or company may be attfwbed. 
To this considerate demand, however, tho other two members 
decidedly object, on the ground that theso charges would be the 
samo if tliero w ere no depot compaiues, and that fair play to both 
sides dgpB not include “ the lolicf of the Imperial exchequer fVom 
charges which it would incur independently of any Indian rc- 
qiiircmonts.’’ In other words, they object to seeing India plnndored 
for England’ N <*onveiiience. Tho same tw’o renew their former protest 
against I lie juesent terms nf homo training — ton months for cavalry, 
and seven for infaiiliy reernits— as being ” enornionsly in excess’' 
of former usage and aetnal iicods. Cuntrasiiug the largo and 
costly scale of the de])ot estahlishments with the number of recruits 
yearly wauled, they quietly remark that any mto of charge based on 
such u scale inuHt ho ” exccBsive.” On this point, indeed, their 
views are cHHcnlially those of their oolloagnus, also for all alike 
declare tliat one depot company is tpiito enough for the purpose of 
training the recruits required for a batallion serving in India. For 
the present, however, it has been arranged that tho charge on India 
for each infantiy recruit shall bo £63 8s. 5d., and for each cavalry 
recruit £136 13^. lid. If to theso bo added a share of the re- 
gimental staff charges tho respective ainonnts will be raised to £66 
19^ , ami £144 9.<i. iv/. It is evident that even tho lower rates are 
tw ice us much as they would be if the periods of training wore 
lc.ssencd by about ono-hair, if one depot company were maintained 
instead of two for each infantry hatalliou, and if England Ixiro her 
[•roper share in the general outlay . — Home Neu'S. 

THE PEARL FISHERY 

'I'hk iU\eiN employed in the Taticuriii and Tiunovelly bedn 
arc thought to have entered into a combination to bring up no 
oysters. The following is from tho Mcuhas Mail : — 

(’cildaiii JI. Biehardson, aiding sujierinteiident of pearl 
hanks, to Hie Collector of Tiimevelly, reported in February 
la.st,the roHult of his examination of the iiearl bank.s outlie 
coast of T’innevelly ami Madura. He eommoiiced the oxaniinn- 
tioii on the 27th December, ami went off to the Vypur bank. 
He did nftt liiid tin; same ijuantity of soorum as itust year, aud 
although the divers brought U[) oysterM at every dive, the 
size or quantity luwl not imi>ro\ od to any ai>preciablo extent. 
He spent two days I'xamining tlie ground off (.'hippicoluin, 
where tho riuiiik (livers reported that they had come on some 
very large oysters last year, but were not .successful in finding 
any. Went on with the examination of the ground outside Hare 
[.sl’uml SIS far out sin Tolsiiram Par, aud .so continued on till he 
csimo off I’lim.'U'oil, and in reference to this hank, ho tfliinks he 
can do better tlisin give a < o[)y of his journsd as written at tho 
moment : " At noon, Pinnacoil bearing west, and having spreiul 

the csiiKH'R w ide apsirt from the steamer, drifted to the south- 
west o\er the position Avliere oysters wen; found last year; 
blit in a ilril'l. of four to five miles, tlio divers brought np but 
one or two oysters, although I am firmly eon\ince(l that Urn 
oysters were there. They brought n[i a little sooriim now aud 
then. We mjide SI thorough e.xamimition (»f tliis ground fora 
breadth of lour miles in 7, 7y, and H fathoms water, hut the 
divers only hrouglit u]) one oyster a time, and that of a large 
size, which, on exannnatioii, showed that the cable was forcibly 
rujit tired from a stone or other sulistuiiee. The l>cha\iourof 
the divers and ••tlier.M show me that there is some coiiibiiiation, 
si.N no is cxiiressod at not finding the oysters, wdiich 

were pleiitifnl last yi'ar. The dodi Taluveii refused to come 
w ith us (HI this oeei'Hiou altliongh he notit^od that we were going 
to Mamqiad ami had piomised me tliat he W(nild go, he stdd he 
was going to Mookoer, l)ul did not go till long after we haxl 
returiiod. * On going over the Tricheiulur hank the samo result 
cn.siied. The divers did not bring up any oysters. 

He gave u]) tliishank after a most careful search without one 
oyster being brought U]), and remarked on this fact by quoting 
aVenteuce in a letter from the late Collector, Mr. Longley,who 
vi.sitod this bank twitM3 last year when living at Trichendur when 
making an indopendei it examination of the bank for his own 
liersonal satisfaction ; my not being present, be wrote to him in 
the following terms : — 

“ 1 was much pleased with the examination niiuh' of Tricheii- 
dur liank. The number and size of the oysters brought up 
exceeded my inovt sanguine cxiioctations. 
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Ciipitiiii Ivicliardi^oti then went over all the ^roiintl unlU he ! 
came te Minmjia'l Uink, where the aamc examination whh c.irned | 
on witli siuiiliir re.'.ultH. No oysters wore hiouyht U}». lie next j 
])ruoee«le(l to the Mii'lnra coast, and went np to Pauinben, and | 
examined all the j^rouiid from tlial downwards to the houth- ‘ 
Avest, having foui’ of eur last year’s <11 \ci s. The small hank of , 
oyslrr;*; to tin; sonthwanl of i\t<»osel J.sJand wa-; still there, but 
had hot increa.sc<l .d/e or -pi.intity. Tlr- small bank, four 
mihjs Honth-west, SfioranKjodelly d\:c*voo, was also .-similar to j 
last year. Kxainiiiei^jill the ;;roiiinl can fully from N.illa ’(’atmi i 
Teovoo to ()c»pj>oo 'I anil i 'reeN<Jo without finding oystcr.s in any 
quantity, an<l < lien stood oil' eight niilos to tho new bank, and 
moored a buoy nn the hank in eight fatlioins, and si(»od ofi‘ with 
the fttoamer and eaiioe and exaniineil the hank in various 
directions, tho ranoo showing oysters two miles from the 
Htcamer, ami three miles fnaii tholinoy. 'Plio <»y,sfersare not so 
luiTnerons as last \ear, and very much mixeilnp with bainaclc-i. 
Tlie divers also hionght uj) many large-si/cd oyster., open, fish 
gone, from this liaiilc ; went on to Tulii-orln, p.issing o\cr the 
Vypar hanks, hut being hilo, the men hrougld up hut few 
oystors before giving up work. Tlu* Hoard of lu veumi think 
it ndvisublc to employ a. Kuropcan diver to coiuhict tlie ca- 
aniiliatiou of tho pearl iisliery. 'I'he (I'overniuent .ij)pro\e of 
this BUggestion ami have re<iueato<l (Ja[itain Phipps who relio\e<l 
Captain Richardson to carry on the inspection as (jfteii has he 
possibly can. • 


THE MAYO GOAL- 


IC^'tract /I'fuH- a Itfft'r J'fOniMr. ]iii f {/ to ihr n In 

tin' tlnthihi'i' (ij CiUiimiiit', fynmlin}!, (htlcd 

April 

It W’ill he in tin* ri'inernhi ram e (d \oni ('liamhei tlid the 
“ Mayo ( ’olli'Ty'’ al ( dnige'^, in 1 lie ( d) nida d. di .. (, was l<n mally 
opened by Hi.^ 1‘Aeelleijty the ^’ieel'()y lii (ohni.iiN 
Clhugns is fil) mile.-' from W'nid.ih, Hu* lu aiV't p'dni, on (he (iiv.d. 
Indian Peninsula IhniAvay ; ami (he eoal <|uan i(‘d t here lur, now 
to make a somow'hat long and ns!\o |«inriiev )iy cart hefoie 
it can be brought into use on (he railway line. 

(Mr. Carnac i.s inclined io (h.iilv that inueh yA.rn, sent up in 
hales aial boxes, is entered nmh-r ]neco-i;ood ,. ) 

The present eosl. of 1 he Ma\o ('ollnijy eo.il (leUvei\d «5t 
Wurdah, (>!) miles from (lie pit, i- about K . -Jo pei* ton '^l lie 
cost of the coal at the jut’s moulli is m.w l{s. I per ton; the 
lieav} halaui c of Rs. 2 1 , i*. presenl ing (he ehjii'ge for eart-hnv 
from the jiit to \\’nrdali. ^li*. I'v niard I'stim des that Avium tin- 
Avorkiijgs l»eeome larger and flu plant Im tier, tlx*' ta-sl of t!.e coal 
at (ho jiit’y me it h will la* e ' i.si'lerahly re((ue il. lie .il.'o an- 
ticipates that it w:ll l>.' po .^.!ile .e .»lher year lo g(*( nr k* f.iA'oi'-' 
able ooiilraels tor (he caii'a';.' of tlr- loal, v. hich uow' fi)rm.s so 
hCciA'y an item in (lie i-o.^,! . 

Siiiee Noveinher List from (- ‘ to > tons of eo.d liavi- been 
raiNod inontlily (lom (lie A’a o (’oUx'm. ( d’ (his (lie (IriMt 
lialain I’einnsnki ll.rl way ( 'onipany hed talceii uja t«) the ir>th 
of March last 10 1 1 on had hni id S-1 tons, .nid had run o\'er 
•1,000 miles Avith it ; the e\'('iano I’No. iiddnir i.f this e(*al lieiiig 
about of lbs. per (rain-mile ; and tlm mm re.ge e\pendi(ure of the 
fhiglisli coal being about Ih.s. for the same distance. The 
e.oai raised from the Mayo ( ’oilier^ (Inis c.o.d l\s. 2n jier ton, and 
did about 74 [ler eeiit. of the Avork of Knglish coal. 

Ill round miiiibers, (hi' f dloAving (|uaiiilties of coal Avero 
delivered from the Mayo Culliory from the loth of December 
to the loth of ^lareh 


Ton-. 

To ilio tiroQt, ludi.ui runiu.-ulii KiiU\\.u ut Wanlah .. 1<M 

.. .. .. .. .. ■/<» 
PiiMic AVork’!i lAppurtinont ,it Kaiiii’no .. .. .. I«* 

.Slo<iUi*K»i cl oiiLi.iM'- .. ,. .. ,. .. 30 

< Jna Coujpaiiv ui lloiJib:*y .. .. .. .. .. 2> 

smifhiu.- ar th'- -r\ rraM.oriiu:’ ijlaci'^ .. .. ., 10 

MisitIImiio MM, -nail ,m ;,ajl kirrhcus, .-mcliiu: ruiimcca, 
kiliiy, Ac . i j 


Tons . . 200 

»So much for the eoal of tlie kJhngns field (Mayo Colliery). 
Tho coal difti!<i\’ercd ai. Wurrora ha.s now to bo noticed. A bore 
hole was sunk close tothe Travellers’ Ihmgalow' and 4 eh-seoldar a 
Court-house at Wurrora, Avithiu about twenty yaiils of the 
imuu line of road eonnei ting Chanda AA’itli Nagporc. WuiTora 
is but 46 miles from the U'urdaU station, or *23 miles nparcr 
the raihvay line than Clhugus. At a depth of 176 feet, coal Avan 
struck by tho steam-boivr, Avhieh then Avont through 1.‘3 foot 6 
inches of coal, and stopped in coal. 

Tho coal brought up by the etoam-borer was analyse«l by Dr. 
Lyon, Cliomieal Analyser to tho Govornmont of Bombay, who 
Avas BO goiAil as to iindertake tlio duty, aial AAho reported as 
follows : — 


“ Ansaif of 8ampl‘ ofioal fonvnnird ivlth Lett&i* No, 251 , fi*onh 
the Ojfflce of the Co'nLrmddonor oj Narjporc. 

‘M’oal dull, bhiek, and earthy -1 ooking ; stains tho fingei-s 
readily ; breaks Avitli a slaty fracture, and igui tea with difficulty. 

“S|>ccillt! t;ravit.\ iii in.4.''.-> 1 ’51 

'* liitto m powilei* 1*54 

".Monmire ]1‘42 per cont. 

‘ Coke 00*5U „ 

“ Asb le-i'O 

“ .‘•'ul])lmr *75 „ 

calo.Jh t vt'hi's uj rndho^lm 

roniitls leai( rc'bicL’.l by 1 II). fo.il 13'31 

••lienee, p»Miiuls of nnler winch 1 lb. real la capa.blo of 

ni.snijr b-,,ui J3 ® Fahr. tn 213S Fahr. 48*38 

And penixU of wati r nliich 1 lb. coiil la oai>abie of ova- 

pomnntf 2128 ^ Fubr 7’78 

" 1. B. Li’ojr, Assistant-Surgeon, 

“ Chemical Analyser to Govt,*’ 

The eo.al of the Whirrora Ihdd is l>elie\"ed to bo ootisiderabl^ 
j .-•nperioi* t<> that nf (he CJhii ;us field (Mayo Colliciy). The speci- 
men analy.^e<l avii> ii small portion of coal lirought iq) by tho 
; .steani-boivr, but Mr. Berinrd writes that “tho stenm-horer 
i brings up gn')d-si/:c(l 'speeimens, 3 or 4 inch cubes, so that some 
i confidence may be j)hiced in tho pre.sont assay as being a fair 
samjde of the coal. Hut he adds : — 

“It will be seen that the VViirrora specimen seems to be at 
1 least 30 per cent, bolter and more valuable than tho Ghugus 
j sample. Wo shall soon have the Wurrora pit down to the coal, 

I and Avc shall then bo able to tell if much of the Wurrora coal 
j agrees with the sample bri night up by the steam-borer. Tho 
! eoal of this pari seems more or less variable, so we must not 
i reckon too much on tlu’ as^ay results of the.so ]>ieces brought up 
I by thc5 stcan i. borer. It is, however, salisfaci<*i'y t^o find that the 
Govenmx'iit An.ilyser’s riMihs so far bear out the opinion ex- 
I [)rt‘s.sed by Mr. b’ru'r wlieii he ii!v4, saw 1 lie Wurrora coal. A 
' i»it has Ix'eii Mink «iii the spot A\itliiii a few' yards of the main 
• road from .Vag[)nrc lo (Ni.ukLi, where co.d w.i.s struck by tho 
j bold*, and it is Jx)pc(l tliat scver.il tons of coal from this pit Avill 
I be <leliA'<‘red af/ (lie lalhvMy b' lbre (he rains set in. It will bo 
! rcniembeivil that the cliiof cause of the lioavy co.st at the railway 
, station of tile eo»d of the Mayo pit is tho long land-earriago 
■ A\hicli it has to undergo. M'oll, it will be scon from the above 
i nmiarks that by ( he discovery of I’oal at Wurrora, the diistaiico 
I tho eoal has to be eartod lias iioav been reduced by 23 miles, or 
! by one-third. And it Avill also he seen that there is reason to 
I lioj>e t-hai the ni’W eoal will prove siipiu’ior to. that of the Mayo 
i Colliery AA'hich is aheady heing used in some quantities,^ and 
I Avlileh, co.'.ting Hs. 2o jicr t(»n at the railway, does about 74 per 
j <*ent. of tlie work of Mnglish coal. 

jV|r. Ik rnard estimatc.s that it Avill be possible to deliver tlie 
! coal of th(‘ Wdirrora pit at (he raihvay at from Hs. 19 to Rs. 17 
. a ton, so that if (his eoal i.s found to ilo 7.‘> per cent, of the 
I AA oi k of Hiighsh coal, it w ill Im‘ able io coinj)cl'‘ with Knglish 
I coal co.stiiig Hs. l’ 4 jM/rton iit Wurdali. When the hue of rail- 
! A\ ay from Wunlali to Wurioia sliall have been completed, the 
I co.st of the coal at Wnrdali will of course be much reduced, and it 
; is baully ncec.s->aiy to remark that tlie be’ielit to tho cotton 
I trade of an amj)le supply of elieap co.il wnll be great. Not only 
I Avill tlio ' cotton prc.ssL’s be able to work at loss cost, but the 
j cxjHMi.se of tho i-arrlagc of cotton on the Great Imlian Honiusula 
Radway v til be reduc'*d, and it may not unfairly bo hoped that 
this residt may cniiduce to a proportionate reduction in the 
cliai’gos for the carriage of our cotton. 


PRICE OF COTTON- 


VIEWS REGARDING A PAYING-PRICE FOR 
COTTON IN AMERICA. 


! E,vfri(,ct from the Commercial and Fmanclal Vhroniclet' 

\ Note York, March 1871. 

It has been a surprise to many that tho Southern planters are 
not better ofi to-day. ddiey have niiii ketei. several cotton-crops 
at high price.s, and yet uow that the quotation has fallen to a 
loAv point, they (that is, the large niajerity .vf them) appear to 
I have nothing laid up to f.dl back upon, and many are even 
I discii8.sing the que.stion whether raising cotton after all is not A 
I failure. Hefore the war ten cents per pouml to the planter was 
' supposed CO 1)0 a good paying-price ; that even a higher figure 
! has since not paitl them would appear to be pix»veu from the 
f.ict stated above. And yet this past experience is not conclusive 
US to the future, although it sheds considerable light upon it. 
Why, then, is the Suulhern in no better condition ? 

Fir^t^ — P-vidently because cotton and other agricultui^ pro- 
ducts cannot — even with the greatest economy — be raisea aa 
cheaply os formerly. 

Second — Hut chiefly because the Southern planters are not 
thrifty, careful, economical manilgets. This point was very well 
stated by General Colquitt, iu an admirable speech made by him 
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laat week at the Georgia State Agricultural Couveutiou, of which 
Society he is President. He clearly showed that until thoy 
learneu how ti» save in little things, to manage prudently and 
wi^y, and raise their own food, success was not possible. All 
this knowledge, however, is not of spontaneous growth — it is 
only attained bv severe experience, in thU view the present 
low prices may be of graat benefit, inasmuch as they will enforce 
thrift and economy, and year by year make possible cheaper 
cotton. 

TAwyJ,— A gain, the debt the planters incur, and the ruinous 
rates of intere.$t which they pay to extend cultivation, have 
hel|>ed to sap the promts of past years, or, in other words, increase 
largely the cost or« production ; and for this there would appear 
to be no remedy, except in decreased cultivation. As General 
Colquitt wery forcibly puts it — “ If the planter wants a innlo in 
order to cultivate more land, and has not the money to piircliaso 
the mule, let him cultivate less land, and do without the mule.*' 
Experience teaches that no other course is safe. 

A ualuml oiuiclusiun from these facts is that no account can bo 
made of the present actual cost of the production of ct>tton to 
the planter. That he is worse off to-day than at the beginning 
of this season is evident. Whether be is likely to keep up the 
production on the present scale with preson-t prices, our readers 
can judge as well as we. 


Of the above sum Ra. 49,78,0(Kt was sanctioned, the reduction 
made being Rs. 2,00,090. The following statoiii eut giyea the 
details of establishment for 1860-70 aud ld70-il 


JMtaiU of Kstdbliahment for 1870*71. 


Chief Engineers, Ac. 70,380 

Lithographic & Printing 

Estublisbinents 14,190 

Supdt. Engineers ............ 83,020 

1,67^ 

Conafruction. •• ^ 

KngiiioerH... 2,71,200 

Upper Subordinate 1,78,028 

Lowlt Do. 36,000 

Touiporary Do 1,500 

Potty EutHblifllirncnt .... 30,000 

Oltico EBtablishniont 1,80, '100 

Modiful 

Conaorvanoy 1,092 

7,13,400 

^ Accounts 48,810 

iiovouue 63,880 


1809*70 


89,662 


6,60.348 

60,000 


Total... 9,98,690 


8,00,000 


PUBLIC WORK S-IRRI CATIQH’. 

THR ORISSA IRRIGATION WORKS. 
(Continued from our laat.) 


(2 .) — Canale lying in the Outtach Disfrirt. 

Nothing was done towiir(J.s irrigating fields in this district till 
when deputy collectors were appointed to inoasure the 
lauds for irrigation and invite the pcO[do to execute leases. The 
area of laud irrigated up to this year vva.s estimated at 11,700 
acres. The water-rate being fixed at the high figiiro of Us. 2-8 per 
acre, the ryots did not avail themselves of canal water oven <liir- 
ing drought, though tliey expressetl their willingue8.s to use it in 
the event of the rate being reduced from Ra. 2-8 to 1 rupee per 
nore. Applications were mode Bubsequently by ryots for water 
for raising cold weather crops, but as the irrigation engineers 
had failecTlo supply it last year, they did not venture to do so 
this year. 

II. The following statement gives the e.stimaiG<l and actual 
coat the works since the Government look over the same, to 
March 1870 :~- 


Expoiiditnro. 


Works. 

Amount of 
each osti- 

UUitO. 

1 

U})to8lBt 
Docetnbor ' 
1868. 

Gnind total 
iiu'ludiiig 
1869-70. 


Rh. 

Rs. 

Rr. 

General 

75,772 

77,812 

98,0,34 

Narajo Head Work 

4,52,()i)2 

12,43,800 

4,98,586 

5,3^1,080 

Mahauuddv Do 

10,18,065 

M, 50.335 

Taldauda Canal, 27 miles... 

5,80,019 

1,05,749 

1 ,75,IU 

Malehgory Caual, 15 miles 

2,77,359 

13,841 

3-2,53 1 

Kond^parah Canal, 40 


1 

9,31,950 

20 

miles 

Vftffp.mondoo , ... 

10,46,067 

7,08,968 

High Level Canal, 331 



2.05,242 

miles 

3,2.3,687 

2,85,333 

Range I A.... 

14,11,057 

6,42,237 

7.49,600 

Range II 

11,48,448 

10,41.2 

14,897 

Range III 

Midnapore canal, 48 miles: 

10,83,719 

\ 

6,270 

11,080 

Range I 

4,40,065 

4,03,916 

4,62,80.3 

Range. 11 

1,82,407 

1,62,297 

1,65,430 

Range ITT 

4,44,951 

3,22.439 

4,22,141 

Range IV 

2,9.3.283 

G,27Q 

64,340 

Range V 

2,48,148 

46,975 

1.56,558 

Range VI 

Tidal canal, 27 miles — 

7,44,113 

3,89,069 

6,38,390 

Range 1 

3,60.665 

1,69,009 

2,04,112 

Range 11 

4,02,651 

1,99,094 

2,83,719 

Grand Total ^ 

1,07,69,363 

^ 49,07,605 

62.89,999 




For 1870-71 the budget estimate was an follows 


Im^perial Funds— 
Original works 
Repairs 
Establisbmont 
tpQOls aud plants 
Local Fundi — 
Repairs ... 


Ks. 

83,19,600 

4,00,000 

9,0»,690 

4,65,000 

61,78,090 

. 87,000 


Grand Total ... 62,66,090 


The establishment charges, it will bo oKservod, absorb not less 
thau 23 per cent, of tij* total allotinout for 1870-71 ! ! It is 
difiicult to estimate The ])robablo nggreguU? cost of tho works 
\vh«‘n completed, for ]>a‘it oxperiouco shows tliat tho , estimates 
have b<‘*‘n largely exeeeiled i>y otdnal expenditure, uot to say 
that not one-tenth of tho works have yet been completed up to 
date. 

IJf. For want of sufiiciciit (lilt ji wo are uriiiblo to form an 
accurate idea of tho probjil)lc financial results of the works. 
Tho total expend i tine during the last two 3 Tars and a-httlf 
incurred by Government, we are informed, amount . to about 
two millions ; whicli added to one milli(m of jiurcliase money, 

! makes an aggregate of 3 m ill ioaa, carrying interest at 4 por 
I cent, of 12 hilchs per annum, wdiereas the probable receipts 
estimated for lH7d-7l were as follows . — 


Uh. 

Ib'voniic, Imperial ... ... 79,500 

Wut(‘r Kent ... 1,05,000 

Total . 1,84,000 


I'lio iibovo (\stiinate was, however, greatly exaggerated, not 
to say that, no deduction was iillowed on uceouiit of tho 
charge of culleetion of water rent. The sources of revenue placed 
#-imdor the Keveimo Superintendent of C'anals are irrigation, 
rent of canal Iniid.s, fisheries, and i)roduce of canal oaiiks, 
mivigatiu)# and planiatjons, the two fruitful sources of revenue, 
being umh*r executive eiigmecrs. The success of tho irrigation 
jirojeet scorns to have a slight hold on the Midnaiwre district 
ahme, for ni tho f'uttack district the people do not appreciate 
its value. The po-o])lc of the liust-meutioued district are ignorant, 
wfdded to traditioii.s, and little given to enterprise like those of 
Midnapore. tn b<dh tho district.s nco-fields have been irrigated 
muler the new .system, but in Midnapore alone the people have 
profited hy raising a second cn^p cf nee, sugar, cotton, ^^c. The 
annual rovenm^ charge amounts to 4 lakhs, which is a great deal 
more than what had hitherto been derived from tho irrigation 
works. Euonmais sums liave been expended on some of tho 
j)riiicipal w'ork.s, and unlos.s the distributaries and other subsi- 
diary works are ]mt in hand and comjileted, tho exi)ected revenue 
cannot be I’eialized. 

IV. 'riie following Btatemeui describes tho present state of 
the W(jrks ; — 

Finished Navigalle Canals, 

Kendrapnrali ('anal 

Taldauila Do. 

II. L. canal C to Hrttniiui 

Midnapore canal 


Distributaries or Irri'jatiivj tJhanneU, 



Miles. 

Kendiaparah, No. 14 

160 

Taldauda ... 

10 

II. L. District 

100 

Midnapore... 

160 


410 


Miles. 
. 40 

10 

. 26 
26 


101 


Worhe in progroee. 

TaManda — 18 miles of excavation finiriied. 
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H. L. canal — About 30 niilos of distributaries in several 

jilacioH. 

M alohgain — Excavation finished 12m iles. 

Of the alK)vo, the following works are conii^lctod 

Igt. — The Kondraparah canal, whoso distributaries are in 
fair H tato of progress. 

— Tfthhinda canal has Ix-on open for 8 miles. 

3rd. — About 2i? niilos of liigli level canal with a few distri- 
butanoa is (le(Taro(^ Vipiui for public use. 

4tb. — Tho canal bul,\veon Midnaporo and Oolooborrah is o|x'n 
for 30 inilcH ; Mic distributaries are in progress. Muclj remains 
stUl to be done for the completion of this work. 

Tt is Inlioved that if the works progi’osfl at tho present rate, it 
'vnIU take at least 12 years for comijletion. 

V. Urn lor tho managcinont of the Company, we are inform- 
ed, all sorts of irrogularitioH occurred both in the execution of 
tile works and in tlio accounts. At tho time the worljs were 
transferred to Government tlicre was a large balance of .stock 
shewn in tho books, which, during the last two years, not a 
single otticor of the Company could point out. Tjukh.s of rupees 
worth of stock (how many it cannot he ascertained now), are 
thus, wo arc told, lying unaccounted for ! Many of tlio works 
fxt'cuted by the Comiiany’s cugineors ha<l to be done over 
again. 'Fhis was not becauso they wor^ipiado of b;vl materials 
orindiflerently (jxccutodjbut because they wore not .suited to the 
purjKise they were int.ondo<l for. Again, tlie establishment 
which tfio (JoTn])any, by the terms their agreement, be- 
fpieathed to Governniont were, for tho most part, (‘.omiiosed 
of the refu.se of tho Public Works Departinoiit, the Kailwaj's, 
the i^liKiras shopkeepers, &c., and they are considered by many 
luinl bargains. Not a few Kuro|X)aiis oi* Knrasians ]>o.s.sessing 
no biglu'r .status in the I'ublic Works Oopartnient than that of 
fin overseer of the .subordinate class wore ushered into tho 
Irrigation Department on a .salary of 1,000 lls. jior month, 
and the Government hius been compelled to maintain them 
on that 1 1 igh pay, and the woivse of it is, 1 bat they are borne 
on the list of tho engineers’ ehtablislimmii as ‘in<l gnule 
exeeiitivo imgineiM’s on a salary of iJs. 7")0 with a personal 
allowance of Hs. 2.’'i0 p(*-r montli. Thus these oftieors .are 
better olf than many an ohl K.Kee,uti\ c Engineer of the 2nd ( irade, 
who, with uU their ))rofessional knowledge and expenencoiii the 
department, must be content with lls. l)r»0 a month, 'riiosc 
fa\ored sons t>f fortune will one <lay bo .sent to build a church, 

.a barr.ack, or a post otlice ! VVMiat need there was on the part of 
Goverunient to take in this tran.sf«!nv<l lot of raw livestock with 
whom it would be always ditrienlt for it to deal, wo, for ono, can- 
not understand. 

VI. Ilnder tliis bead we will notice tho rulc.s laid down foj; 
the guidance of the c.iiuJ olfie-ers. Our eoiTe.spoiideiit writes as 
follows : — 

‘‘ The penalties ]U’escribo<l for waste of water are based on 
niiHound princi]>lo, since the liability is not for wilful waste but 
for negligence or iinwiliingne.ss to inform the irngation autbo- 
ritv of any breach having been formed or any such accidents by 
Avhieb water is wasted. 

Deputy (’ollectors are antlionzed to close any outlet between 
Bunset and sunrise without granting any remission of water- 
rate. ‘This places tho ryots entirely at tho mercy of the autho- 
rities and the .subordinates of the department, caitsing, in many 
instances, great barm to their crojis. 

Tho Hovenuo Superintendent, or his dejuities, arc to decide 
whether, or not, one desiring to obtain water for irrigatic.n or 
other jinrj^oBcs, has to pay for tho cost of constructiuu and maiii- 
tcnauoe ot water channel, reservoir, &e. 

In thi‘ event of tlie iirigated laud changing owner, the la.st 
owner or occupant is made liable for the payment of water-rate. 
Thi.s has proved a .source of oppi*es.sion to the ryots. 

In tlic cjAse of a portion of a field having boon irrigated, a re- j 
cord of the entire field lias been made in tho revenue field map, 
iJie water-rato Avill be charged on tho entire field, provided the 
fact of using Avater only for the .small portion of the same is 
reported to the authorities in due time — is it not the duty of 
the irrigation authorities to ascertain such matters ? 

There aw certain poriotls of the year at which tho measure- 
iiieiit of irrigatod huids are taken ; but tlio time fixed suits 
the convmienco of the authorities more than that of tho ryots. 

Tilt* canal patrol, who is a cliowkcodar on a salary of Its. 5 a 
mouth, has to enter in a register the f*\ct of any cultivator 
making use tif i*anal water for the first time of tho cuiTcnt 
year, in default, of \vhii‘h, he is liable tt» be Aiicd Or criminally 
prtiMccutod. M'bis is .as uiiieb a lucrative as a re.s|)onHiblc post. 

Tilt* Revenue SuiH*rintt‘ndent, Deputy Su]x*riniendont, and 
Assistant Sujierintcndent, arc ve.sted with powers of a Collector 
and Magistrate in disposing of cases connected Avith the reve- 
nue. This facilitates the work a great deal, but it is prodnctiAO 


of injustice and hartlship. This system is better fi^pted to the 
non-regulation provinces than to a regpilation province. 

The rules have been framed so arbitrarily that they are fre- 
quently attended with oppression. The rule by which a cmlti- 
vator is made to pay the water-rate, even if he does not apply for 
or makes use of canal water, but only for the circumstance of 
the canal distributaries being carried over his field^ in order to 
supply water to his brother cultivator, who appueB for it, is 
inueod based on no principle whatever. With what justice ie it 
mode imixirativo on one to pay for AA’ater which he does not use 
hiiiiMolf .and which he never asked tho irrigation authorities to 
supply him with, alboit, that by the process of percolation of 
Avater through the distributaries, his land is kept moist and in a 
favourablo state of the growth of the crops. 

By cutting chaimels ov’er Aelds tho ryots are put to the trouble 
of AA’alkiiig miles and miles with their cattle in order to reach 
their Adds, aud even in the case of bridging these channels at 
every mile, whidi the Irrigation Department contemplate doing, 
the time that will be lost in travelling over an average distance 
of 4 miles a day Avith cattle and ploughs, is not compensated in 
anvAvay. 

The drainago of the country has, to a groat extent, been 
stopi>ed. About 50 miles either side of the canal, the land has 
become so much saturated with moisture, which is owing to 
tho bed of the canal being higher than the general level of tho 
adjacent country, that village after village were deserted, being 
found too damp for human Habitation. Tnis is not all. Malarious 
fever and other maladies hitherto unloiown to this country have 
appeared in a mild form and are watching an opportunity, ns it 
Avero, to break out in Bengal epidemic character. On referring 
to the statistics of the country and local enquiries mode by many 
a kind-hearted educated man, it will appear that for sickness, if 
not mortality, has increased considerably, compared with the past 
years. 

Tho Maliauudtly aiiicub ba.s closed all communication by 
writer between Sumbulpore aiid the iutorior of Cuttack. The 
produ (!0 of Sumbulpore ilistrict such as rice, grain, wheat, ghee, 
oil, sugar, bajni, moongh, arhur, was hitherto brought into this 
district, but since the anient has been constructod, the river 
navigation has been .stopped altogether, placing thereby tho 
country at a groat disadvantage. 

It Avas the bust famine which led to the introduction of irriga- 
tion in this country. It was Avith a view to aAairt famine and 
save the country from its liaA’ocs in future, the Government took 
into their hamls the irrigation Avorks in OriB.sa, but tho rules 
framed for the purpose have prOA^ed so severe that the poo»* ryots 
And it hanl tocomjily with them. They fool so much ojApressed 
that they would rather be earned millions by millions by famine, 
.a scourge .sent by Providence at certain di.stant porioils only, than 
be subject to the irrigation rules Avhereby they aro tormented 
at ev’ery moment of their life. By the one enemy a certain 
generation only of a particular poritxl suffer fora short interval, 
while by the other every generation is tormented with constant 
oppression for an indeAnite period. 

The lAeriodical Aood.s of the Cuttack rivers which inundate 
the Ori.ssa districts, instead of causing any material injury, serv’o 
to add to the fertility of the soil It is the drought, and not tho 
flood, which is a source of dan^jer. Tho misery and mortality 
Avhich tlie people of Ori.ssa suflered during famines were to bo 
traced to drought alone. To prevent the occurrence of drought 
Avilh its concomitant evils, and to fortify tho coufitry against 
tho perioilical Aoods, by means of canals and embanktnents, 
is an error, tho truth of which, time only will verify. To do 
so is as illogical a.s to introduce a permanent evU by removing a 
temporary ono. The abovo is the opinion of tKe people of tho 
districts and not mine.” < 

This is tho dark .side of tho picture ; we will now giA’O the 
bright side. Our corres] indent says : — 

“ In my opinion, by the completion of the workiynternal navi- 
gation and commerce Avill greatly beneAt. Tlie irrigation 
scheme in Orissa will not pay for at least 2fl years, but that 
it will save the country from tho depredations of famine in 
futuro is almost certain. Tho Ooriaa are naturally of simple 
habits. Thoir wants do not go beyond ;puckal vaJty salt, dhotee, 
and angocha. Thoir contact with tho other ciriliziKl nations of 
India for the jiast years has not effected any sensible change in 
their habits luid character, or tastes. To bring home to tho 
mind of such a people the utility of the irrigation scheme must 
be the work of time, and all the endeavours of Government to 
do so must produce some amount of oppression. It could not be 
denied that the Government hod at heart the good of tho people, 
when it introduced the irrigation scheme, but it would have 
been better if it had not brought so early into existence the 
rules aud regulations which aro too r^orous and oppressive to the 
people. A tiiste for irrigation should have been Arst iniroducc^ 
among the jioople before any attempts had been made to mal^. 
irrigation remunerative to any extent.” 

Hero we must stop to-da3\ We may take up the subject in 
a futuro issue. 
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PUBLIC wms~ RAILWAYS- 

PUNJAB NORTHERN STATE RAILWAY. 

We were prepared for the eipresflioii of astoniHlimeut which 
“ estimate to completion of tlie first 102 miles of this model 
has elicited from the public and the press, and as some ex- 
iibition of our data appears to be expect^L and reiwoiiably w>, 
,76 give below a few aetcula, the integrity of which will l>e admit- 
t^ oy all oonneoteil with the higher departments of the line. 

Commn No. 2 . — Agetyoy ••• £14,000 

This is the very lowest amount that the India Office at Homo 
and the Marine Department in Calcutta will write off as cost 
of agency in sun'eying, despatching, and forwaixling materials 
from London, via Calcutta. 

No. 3. — Engvtieeri'tig L'stabUshrihe'iUs ... £243,400 

The home charge of £1,200 per annum is for a si)ocial engineer 
in consultation with the 1 ndia Office, and for several assist- 
ants on the bridge w’orks. The Indian establishment is much 
under the mark. It consists at present of — 



1 Chief Engineer, at each i^er month ^ 

2 Bnperiutonding EuglneerB IJJJ 

15 Executive an od 

12 AiMietant ilo 

60 SulK)rdinato do 2.1 

40 Do. do 9 

Staff MilltRiy ray 

rroportJou of ealarioti »f Joint Secy. Piiiyanl), 
imd Secy, and Deputy Secy to India 
Travelling expeneeH 

Per annum .... 


£ 2,100 

2,8K0 

14,4na 

0 , 76 ) 

18,000 

1,410 

600 

2,760 

2,1 00 

£ SO.OOO 


Eaoli of these items is nKxleratcly stated. 

IJo. 6 . — Ocean Frelghi and Hallway 0<ii*rlaye 

Freight of 26,000 tons at £ I-IO t<^ 3-10 «ay, iit £ 2-10 . . 
Railway chiirgea uii ditto £ 5-5 


Do. 


on StoruN and Pliinl 


247,000 


ill place of £40,000 as entered in our ostimato ! We retain tlie 
latter figure as it is Bujlicient 

No. 4. — O^e and Control EstahliHlments £171,000 

is considerably within the mark and noo<ls no detail. 

No. 5 . — Materials £(>30,000 

is made up as under: — 

• ] l.i'OO Tone rails, flsh plutes, bolte, spikes switches, turn- 
tables, weigh bridges, &c., at £8 per t<ui 

3.000 Tons small girdcis, piles, cylinders, Ac., at £1.0, . . . 4-5,000 

12.000 tons iron work for throe largo biid fos, £21-10, .. 282,000 

240 000 Sleepers at (Is. 5 120,0<» 

Timlier for Bridges, Ac,, 

Stores from Calcutta (Including imports,) 77,0(K) 


600,030 


. £ 247,ODO 

£ 65,000 
136,600 
45,500 


Xo. l,^Cartage £ 

No, 8 . — Flant ... •• ••• 

No one acquainted with railway work will say that iho.se arc 
excessive. 

No. 9.— WerA-s ... £ 60(i,n00 

It is not easy to figure thi.s without the assistance of the 
engineering estimates. W'^e are, however, perfectly in tho 

amounts we have atlopted, and we sliall l)e >’ery glad to think 
they mn^not be greany e.vcepdcd ! 

Foundations, piers, and erection of girders ni large bridges ^ 
Bungalowg, including flnveriiiuout property transferred , . .^,0(s> 

Stations and Workshop^i, t , • • 

Bhiinber bridge, and minor bridges and cul\ert« 

Earthwork and ballast 
Laying permauout wny 

• Total . £e(D,nf>o 

For couveuionce wo now suniiyariso the whole, after correct- 
ing an error in the item of interc.st : — 

Agency £ I4,«<h> 

Engineer Estiiblishmcnts 243, 4(» 

Office and Control Do 

Materials 6.30, 1*00 

Freight and TrauMi)ort 247, 0 <m) 

tbirtogo 25,O.M» 

Plant U5,000 

Works 600,00) 

Interest on Hbo\o 394,oO.) 

Rolling stock 30 >,0<‘O 

Contingencies 1 32,60 J 

Total cost of 102 miles 2,862,050 


or £28, (KX) per mile, if the work is briskly taken in hand and 
finished by Slat Mai'ch 1877. 

* Wo take tho ff^lb section, because, os already explained, tho material has 
long since been landed, and a great portion of it Is now in the I’luijab in store 
ana in the line, and any saving effected by ultimate adoption of light narrow 
gangB will be barely equal to we loss Qovemment must sustain on the original 


We enter the sleepers of course as fur Indian gauge, many thousands being ol- | 
ready cut at a cost m some oases of upwards of ten ruMu par aUaper t Startling | 
aa thie osaertlon may l>o, it is very oonsidembly on lue agreeable side of the ex- | 
act truth I ^ 

t Exclnsivo of costly fixed machfficry laachiue, tools and steam uugiues Inch 
are lucluded in Flaut No. 9. I 


We respectfully request the oonmder»tion of these figures fay 
all persons acquainted with the Indian railway oonstruotion, 
and we deferentially offer them to the notice of Mr. Molesworth 
of |)ocket-book celebrity, who, according to tho Madras Mailt is 
about to take up tho appointment of Consulting Engineer to 
Government of India for all State railways. We trust Mr. 
Molesworth may be as methodici^and successful in his ooasu lt- 
iug, ns ho has hitherto been in his odiRtrial ca{)a<uty. 40^ 


LAND REVENUE IN THE* Plfk.IAB. 


Or 11 roiulers will i-ecollect that on n former occasion we oalou- 
late<l the agricultural produce of tho Umritsur division at 318 
lakhs, and sliowe<l that if Government got its pro|)er ^th, the 
revenue ought to l>o ft3 instead of 34 lakhs. 

liOt UM now gauge tlio correctness of this calculation b^ an- 
other standard. Our practical test of the value of laud is tho 
price which (jovo'imient has to pay for it when it is taken up 
tor public purjKises. Applying this test to tho Umritsur divi- 
sion we got the following njsults in round iininborB : — 


I'aken up 


Componuntiun 

provlouH to 

Acros. 

paid. 

Uovenuo remitted. 

180.'>-66 

2-3,000 

3,20,000 

22,600 

ur 141 times tho rovonuo remlttod* 

In 65-01) 

32 > 

4,600 

130 

ur iilKiut 30 times tho revonuo 

In 66-67 

67-3 

7,780 

200 

or 38 timtM os much as the revenue. 

11167-68 

486 

0,000 

22ir 

or 43 times tho rovenuo. 

In 68-60 

:j6.3 

28,700 

350 

or 82 ti uiOH the revenue 

In 60-76 

180 

4,50.) 

277 

or 10 times tho revonuo- 





Tutul HiDce 66 

2,031 

54,580 

J,I77 


or 46 timcM tho revoiine. 

From this it Is apparent that Govornment has hiul'to* pay for 
the land wliicli it required for public purpose.s since 1865, 40 
times the rovemie a.s.so.ssed upon it. (.’oiitrast this with the 
state of things which we found when we annexed the Punjab, 
and upon which the lights of Govojmmcnt are based. In 1862 
tho Board of Administration in giving instruction to its officers 
as to compensation to be allowed for loss of proprietary rights, 
told them to reckon the right at 10 jwr cent, of the Qoverwnient 
recenne, and to allow the proprietor whose laud was taken 16 
years purchase on this I/IO, so that for every 100 Rs. of revoiuie 
remitted, there would be 150 lls. given as comnensation. “ This,” 
said the Board, “ will afford to tho owners of laud a full and fair 
omdvaicntfor t/teir propriebt ry rights'' In 1859 this rate of 1/10, 
\riiich h/id been taken iis representing the proprietary right >vas 
alteroilto uguarter of tho revenue, aiurofficersjwuro'dii’octedtogive 
08 com])ensatioii 1 5 years’ purchase of 25 [lor cent, so that for 
every hundred rupees of revenue remitted the in opriotary rights 
were compensated at 375 Bh. — “ the cash to exiingidsh the rights 
o f property and o f cull ivat ivn. ’ ’ 

According to this sy.stem, and supposing even the enlarged 
25 per eeiit. on the re.vonue to have oeeii adhered to, we should 
have something short of about 4, .500 Rui>eos as the compensa- 
tion for the 1,177 revomio remitted, that is, 3} times the 
amount instead of this wo have tho monstrous sum of 54,0()o 
Rupees or 46 times the amount — or, to put it in another way, 
suppo.sing the 54,000 Rupees to be tho proper conqiensation, 
the revenue ought, if the due relation between the State 
and the proprietors hail been maintained, to be 14,400 inste^l 
of 1,177. Now we beg to ask, does tho Settlement (Commis- 
sioner, in the face of figurc-s such as these, venture to main- 
tain tnat he has adhered to the rule hud down for his 
guidance by tho groat revenue aiithoritios, viz. Government 
should demand “ not more than half the well-discovered not 
produce to the jiroprietor during the [icriod of settlement, 
leaving to tJie proprietor one-half as his profits and to cover 
the expenses of collection'’ ? Does he mean u.s to believe that 
Government is really getting h of tho net profits, or Jd, or jtli ? 
What floes hu believe himself ai)Out it, and on what is his opi- 
nion grounded i As to this [Hiint, there is this further remark 
to be made. One of tho returns l>y which tlio Suprenie^ Govern- 
ment can check the i>roprioty of {is8es.sments [Imjierial Iteturii 
1 K 3J has a column showing ‘'tlio Biipi>OHed not profit jier 
acre,” — /. the balance left to the proprietor after tho ex- 
penses of cultivation have been met, and the land revenue 
paid. This return has been omittofl in tho Rewrt for 1869-70, 
and indeofl it well ♦might be, for ,the Settlemont Com- 
missionoris failure to submit refwrts in due course renders 
it wholly and absolutely worthless. It appears in the 
Report submitted by Mr. Melville as Officiating Financial 
(Joiuinissioncr for 1868-69, — and wc invite tho Settlement Com- 
missioner to make known the grounds on which the ^column of 
“ supiKMod net profits” in the Umritsur district was based. It 
represents the supiYosed not profits of tho i)roprietors as being 
within a\ fraction the same as the Government |demaud, some- 
times ail anna i>cr acre more, sometimes absoitUoly less. 


COHPABATIVE ABSTBACT OF TRAFFIC ON INDIAN RAILWAYS FOB THE FOUR QUAKTEBS OP 1869 AND 1870. 



Receipt for two weeks and four days. 1 1st to Mst DecemTier. 






fLTnne 15» 1871 



THU INDIAN economist. 




.OUGHOUT INDIA,— APRIL ahd MAT 1870 — SEERS ( 8 i|j Ibe.) PER RUPBR 


BKNOAIi. 

fBfM. timpU Jhcd.J 


Rkt. 


WhaoL 



n 

Been. 

V- Rupee. 

19 


•1 

10 

■1 

•I 

80 

•I 

•1 

16 

11 

II 

10 

•t 

•1 

10 

II 


18 

II 

1* 

104 

II 

II 


•I 

99 

80 

tl 

91 

10 

•9 

99 

10 

19 

99 


II 

fl 

10 

•I 

II 

11 


II 

13 


»> 

18 


II 

18 


99 

10 



13 6-16 

99 

•I 

24 


II 

24 


91 

23 


99 

20* 


fl 

22 



21 

II 

It 

27| 


tl 

27 


11 

27 




99 

tl 

io 

99 


32 

fi 

99 

21 

99 


13 

tl 

• 9 

10 

fl 

99 

21 0-10 



15* 



17} 



28 



2‘. 



20 

19 


18 

99 

99 

14 

20 

99 

•» 

10 



18 



lU 

II 

99 




15 

99 


Wheat. 

Joaree. 

Bajra. 

27 

33 

32 

16 

... 

... 

31 

34 

30 

20 

24 

24 

27 

• 

31 

28 

27 

34 

20 

26 

27 

20 

22 

27 

20 

20 

22 

20 

26 

10 

18 

Wheat, 

Joaree, 

Bajra. 

20 

83 

20 

33 

26 

20 

87 

86 

18 

26 


... 


FONJAB. , ^ 
iWUai mnd Jbtm, iU rtiyilM). 


Bfof. WUtA, 


BmvwAir Dmixov. 


Obisba 


Daooa ,» 

Paxva m 

Bbavoalpobb 

SOHXBAL PlBOUmrAn. 

PBBBiSBxroT Division. 

Rajsbabtb fi 

Obota Naovobb „ 

CBZTTAGOira I» 


BurdwBD .• 
Banooorab ... 
Beerbhoom .. 
Hoogbly 
Howrali.t .• 
MidxwporB •• 
Balaaore 

CuttAok 

Puoreo . . • • 

Dnmmg 
Qoalparah .. 
Kamroop • • 
Luckimpore... 
Nowgoiiff 
Seebsangor . . 
Dacca . . . . 

Backorgnngo 
Furreoiiporo 
Mymotismg . . 

Sylhet 

t'achar . . . . 

Patna . . . . 

|Gya 

|<’hnTnparan ... 
Baniu .. 
Hhababnd 
[Tirhoot.. .. 
Blmugalpore 
.Monghyr 
Purnoah . . • 

Goddn . . . . 

Nya Doomkah 
R^nicbal 
Dooghur . • 

I Calcutta 
Nuddca.. .. 
.Tossoro . , . . 

2t Pcrgunuaha 

RajHliahyo . . 

Hngrah 
1 linn porn 
Miildah . . . . 

Morshcdtibad 
iPiibiin . . • t 

Ruugporo . . 
Lobnrdiiggti 
ITazaroobagh 
jMaiuibhoom. 
Singblioom , 
Chittagong 
Bulloonh 
Tipporah 


SO 

19 
18 
84 

21 

814 

21 

17 

10 

13 

16 

16 

23 

24 
23 
284 
244 
10 
244 

23 

24 

23 

306-101 

27 

20 

30 

.TO 


2. H 

2li 

27 3.1(!| 

3. T| 

3.1 

.TO 


23 
251M0| 
20 
23 
.T3 
80 
21 
25 
20J 


NORTH WESTERN PHOVINOES 
f Wheat and Joaree, the utaph food,) 


Mbbbut DiviBXOir 


KVIIAOB , 

ROHXLKVBD I 


Aoba 

JHAVBXB ,1 

Allahabad ,• 

Bbjtabbb .. 

Ajicibb m 


Dchru Dlionn 
Sn.h»u"iini)oro 
M oo/.ufTcrnuggcr 

Meerut 

Iloolundahuhur 

Kummm . . . . 

IGiirhwul .. «. 

By Hour 

iMoradaliad • . . . 

Duduoii 

Bareilly 

Bhahjehanporo ... 
Torai Pcrgunuaha 

Muttra 

Agrn 

Kurruckabail . . 

Mynpoorio 

Etawah 

Etah 

Jalnun 

Jhauaio 

Lullutpore .. .. 

CawnpoTo 

Futtenporo 

BvuIh 

A Hahabad 

Humeerporo 
Jonnpore . . • . 

lOoruckporo 

Buatoo 

Asiragurh . . . . 

Miraapore 

Bonarea 

Ghazeepore 

Ajmeru 


lilee^ 

17 

] 12 
20 

27 

17 

12 

10 

22 


OUDHw 

(Wheat and Joaretf the etaplee-J 


Biee. 


Luobbow Dxvxbxob 

BBITABOOB m 
FmiAD •• 

Rot BAia&urT M 


Lucknow ... 

Oonau 

Oarabunkee... 

Seetapoor •. 

Hnrdui 

Kheree 


Fysabad 
Baraioh... 
Gondah 

Rot Bareilly 
Sultaapoor .. 
Pertabghnr •• 


18 


21 


18 


Dblbi DmnoB. 


Hibbab 


Axballa 


JVLLrBBBDll. 


Amextbab. 


lUHOBB, 


GUJBBAt. 


Mooltah. 


Debba I. Khah. 


Prhixawab. 


Deibi 

lOurgaoB •• 
Kurnal •• 

ISirsa «• 

Axulmlla • • 
Ludianah •• 
Simla •• 

Jullundbur 
TToahiarporo 
Kiuigra •• 
Amritaar .. 
iHealkoto . . 
Qurdoaporo 
f.iihnrc .. 
Ferozeporo 
Gujomiiwalla 
Rawul Pindl 
Jhehim .. 
Giyemt . . 

Shahporo .. 
Mooltan . . 
Jbiing 
Monlgomcry 
Mo/ailViuggnr 
IVora I. Khan 
Dcora Q. Khan 
BuniiDO 
Peshawar 
iKohat 
ITiizora 


mm} 




CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
(Wheat and Jnarn', the »t »pte food.) 


Nagpobb. 


JCTBBDLronB. 


NBllUrUDA. 


ClIUTTBRSOnUB. 


Upper Gouaxtibt. 


NHgi>nr© ... 
Jlhiindara ... 
[Chaiida 
Wurdah 
liHlughat ... 
.liibl kulporo 
Niiugnr 
Duntiih •• 
Miindla 
.Scoiico .. 
Baihxd 
HdKhungHbud 
k’hmdwiira 
[NiirMingporo 
Niruiu’ 
Raeporo .. 
IleliLHporo 
Sintjbulporo 
tSeiDiudui ... 


14 


10 


13 


H! 

29 

16 

16 

17 

19 

19 

16 


88 

8^ 

89 

41 

88 

81 


86 

10 


81 

88 

81 

80 

81 

88 

14 

n 


Bice 


10 


18 


MADRAS 

Bice an d Cho lum (Jonrre) the ntnplfi food, 
(Gaiynm 


NuRTUBBlf^t 


CEDBD DlS'^glCTS. 


East Cektbb. 


souTHBBN Section. 
WbbtCbntbb. 


West. 


IVizngaiiatom 
[Gofinvery ... 
Kistua 

Nelloro •• 
|Ciid<liipHh .. 
Bcllary 
Kuinool .. 
Madnia 
[Noith Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tanioro 
Tncln nopoly 
Madura 
Timicvelly .. 
Co'iTiibntoro 
Nodghcn’iea 
iSalcm 

South Cnnara 
iMalahnr ... 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

{Price of AHa, \<tt iif*re ) 


Nobtmbbw Division. 


SouTHBBN Division- 


Bindh 


lAhmndabail . 
KHirn., 

Surat. . 
iTaunub 
[Poonjih .. 

Ahinodnuggur 
Kulladgheu .. 
Rutnagherry 
Bolgaum .. 

Dhui*war .. 
Sattora. . 

Canvar 

Kiirrochoo . . 
Hyderabad .. 
Snkkur ,. .. 


32 
7 

Bice 

230 

284 

2(>2 

2SO 

236 

340 

»*4 

372 

443 

224 

201 

210 

234 

327 

358 

.S11 

427 

2.T2 

275 

334 


Affa 

04* 

10 

11 

74 

7 

‘is 

74 

0 

94 

8 
n 
7 


TFhtat 


30 


21 


Joaree 

134 
158 
118 
183 
1.52 
170 
143 
103 
200 
111 
80 
103 
110 
128 
2(t8 
157 I 
246 
118 


Joaree 


40 


28 


40 


I 


I 

a 


BURMAH. 
(Bice, the eUipU.J 
lArakon 


Pbou 


• •• J 

;! I 


Ramree 
iBandoway 
iNortberB Arakan 
Rangoon 
Basaein .. 
Myanoung 
Prome .. 
Toungboo 
Amherst 
Tavoy 
Mer{^ 
Sbevegyeen 


Bice 


2 4 0 


17 0 


10 0 


a 

l 


I 
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THE If^DTAN SOOHOMlST. 




Statement showing the Amount of each kind of Cubbenot Notes of the Bombay 

7th and 15th day of May 187L 



oirculation on the 





Deiumiinatioii^df 'Notes* 




( 







Total Yalne. 

A) Bf. Yalae. 

■ 

60 Bs. Yalne. 

100 Bs. Yalso. 

mm 

gn 

1871. 

Mod April 

29,76,630 

16.19.660 

21,26,660 

69,66,600 

20,42,000 

8,2836/X)0 

4,70,06AtO 

eOth Apnl* «••■••• t* • • 

29,12,860 

16,63,780 

21,93,700 

67,19,200 

20,39,600 

1 

8,17.86,000 

4,62|04»040 

7th S(ay» • •• • I* • •• • M • ■ 

80A2,»10 

16,87.880 

22.45.600 

60,44,700 

20,18.000 

a.88,28,000 

4,82,26,420 

16th May 

80,11,970 

16,68,680 

23,90,060 

68,80,400 

21,14,000 

3,11,67,000 

4»61, 12,000 


IStatemknt of the amount of Indian Government C'urrenoy Notes in Circulation of the amount of Coin and Bullion 
Reserve, and of the Government Securities held by tho Depju-tnient of Issue of Indian Paper CuiTonoy. 




BuIauco of 

Rctirnd by 

CuiTonoy 

1 

Silver j 

Silver 

Gold 

Reserve in 


Date* 

Oircloa of laane. 

IriHUO 

Account. 

other Oftb-ca 
of Ihhuo. 

Notes in 
circulatiou. 

Coin j 

HoHer\’e. | 

i 

Bullion 

Reserve. 

Bullion 

Reserve. 

Oovernmeut 

Sociiritios. 

Total 

Reserye. 



Ua. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. ; 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

80th April 1871 .. 

Oaloutla 

3,(K),r)5,lfiO 

5.09,960 

3,54.86,200 

1,10,86,250 

33,68,488 

72,495 

1,42.42.231 

2,87,69,470 

Ditto 

MiiilraH ... ... 

97,11,020 

17,02,100 

81^,08,830 

(H.54.200 

17.28,404 

81,82,670 

Ditto 

lloinbay 

4,39,0 t.O- 10 

55.24.890 

3.83,79,150 

2, 5t;, 02, 769 

2415,371 

• • • i 

1,31,49.860 

4,11,(38,000 

Ditto 

Allahubud .. 

73,45,570; 

17.69,2<K); 

55.80,310 

36,37,948 

• • • 

11,03,292; 

46,41,240 

Ditto 

Lahore 

01.99, tSO, 

, 37,00,610 

57,32,970 

72,05,393 

• * • 

, , , 

7,00,037| 

79,65,430 

Ditto 

Calicut 

11,94,215! 

80,210 

11,08,010 

7,83,4^11 

... 

• , • 

1,00,069; 

8,83.480 

Ditto 

Tricliinopnly 

12,83,310 

! 9,1 1 .970 

3,71,340 

10,37,381, 

• • t 

• • . 

1,00,059, 

11,37.440 

Ditto 

Vi/a^rapatam 

4,10,190 

24.850, 

1 3,91,340 

2,11,811 


• • • 

1,00,059: 

3,11,870 

Ditto 

NafriK)i*o 

27,59,7iK) 

7.1l,7nO 

26.05,070 

20,4«,090 

17,57,818 


• •• 

5,47,902 

2.%05,760 

Ditto 

Kui'i’achco 

48,14,010, 

22,18,310 

42,60,584 

, . 


6 , 00,106 

47.66,680 

Ditto 

Akulu 

21,32,100 

1,H4,840 

19,17,200 

11,91,700 

• 

30 

1 

... 1 

11,94,790 


Total 

11.91,14.920 

1, 78,08, 080j 10,13, 0(5, 840 

0,31,88,447 

57,73,859 

72,525 

3,22,72,009; 10,13,d8,840 




Silver received and coined in tho Mints of (’alcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1870-71. 



CAr.cciTi. 

Madras. 

Bomuay. 

Bullion or Coin recoive^^ 
diirin« llto month'^ 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
e\ n ini nod 
during the 
month valu- 
ed in llupoes. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during the m o ti t li 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined 
during the 
month valu- 
ed in Rupees. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during tho month va- 
lued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
exa mined 
during the 
month valu- 
ed in Rupees. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

Govt. 

Morel Jiuts. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

Novoml er 

520 

59,349 



3,800 


1,44,604 

92,117 


December 

2,000 

1,81,929 



• . . 


. . . 

1,61,641 

• • • 

January 1871 

1,359 

15,242 



« . . 


2, 34,^1 

8,01,662 

t •• 

February 

1,48,244 

6,911 



1,504 



8,86,906 

49,987 

March 

607 

1,089 



• * . 


• •• 

4,84,798 

2,02,909 

April 

1,874 

2,068 



367 


14,174 

2,43,516 

60,474 


Cash Balances in the Government Treasuries in India, 1870-71 contrasted with previous Years. 



Novoiiibor. 

December. 

Jau 1871. 

Fob. 1871, 

March 1671. 

April 1871* 

Qovemmenf of India 

Benral 

British Burmah 

North-Westom Provinces 

Ondh 

Punjab 

Bombay 

Oontral Provinoes 

Madras, * i. . 

Ths saius month 1868*69. •• bbi** *• «»••*•••••.••• 

Ditto 1869*70. 

Rs. 

1,83,60,723 
1,21,74,892 
86,46,337 
1,96,74,077 
47,42,276 
02,46,874 1 
1,83,67,631 1 
66,52,447 
2,66,60,416 

Bb. 

‘ 1,09,80,320 
1,38,42,356 
31,82,587 
2,34,78,368 
68,39,690 
1,11,23,699 
1,79,41,664 
61,08,760 
2.68,76,113 

Kb. 

2,84,18,697 

1.75.89.650 
21,54,993 

2,66,91.640 

65,27,100 

1,11,97,672 

2.86.81.651 
78,77,193 

2,85,64,842 

Bb. 

3,16,22,046 

1,40,37.760 

28,60,376 

2,44,20,226 

56,89,247 

1,21,01,669 

2.90,87.843 

76,76.822 

2,78,64,662 

Ra. 

3,38,06,931 

2,41,86,769 

87,86,136 

1,86,08,347 

49,69,323 

1,20,80,928 

8,46,16.819 

78,21,400 

2,98,02,761 

Ba. 

8,78,98.149 

2,U.86.661 

32,70466 

1,81.60,066 

48,00,469 

1,19,88,811 

8 , 6641,688 

78,27472 

247,68487 

11,76,13,372 

12,84,73,340 

16,27,03,438 

16,67,89,689 

16,87,12,414 

17,00A8,0m 

7,16,22,402 

8,01,62,366 

8,76,80,400 

8,69,66,712 

10.17,68,040 

18,064M34 

8,14,11,662 

9,77,08,061 

11 , 88390,970 

12,69,21,286 

1 


10,46,00,209 
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CALCUTTA SHABB LIST. 


Stocks. 



mH 

PBld op- 



. ^ , B.i 

JHtio B. SkartM ,, 

Ajpra Savingi^ Bant^,, mm •• 
Allohabod Bank, limited . * . . 

Bmk Iff Baagal •• .. •• 

Bamk ^ Caumtta, limited, A . . 

Bitto diito B,, 

Bank of Upper India, Limited,, 

Belki aiid London Bank, Limited 
Muaeoone Savinpe* Bank ,, 
National Bank tf India •• 

Ovdk and United Servire, Limited 

Pui^aub Bank, Limited 

Btmla Benik, Limited ,, •• 

Uneov. Ser- Bank (Agra) 

United Bank (Simla ) . . . • 

CoaOfEnouL COICPANIES. 

Beerhkoom Coal Co», Limited ,, 

Ditto ditto •• 

Bengal Coal Cfo , Limited , . 

Bomed JTarehonse Aaeociafion 
NrunCon** Preee Co., Limited ,, 
Burdiran Stone Co., Limited ,, 
CaJeutta Docking Co , Limited,. 

Ditto New i Sharea . . 

Delhi Baihrag Co, . . , . 

Kaatern Bengal Indigo Co. 

Baateni Bengal Railway Co ,, 
BaateviX Steam Tug Co., Limited 
Boat India Raihray Co. , , 

Equitable Coal Co., Limited ,, 
Oooeety Cotton Milla Co,, ,, 

Oowrejiox'e Vo., Limited ,, 

Ditto I Share,, ,, 

Great Boatem Hotel Co . , 

Horn ah Dorking Co., Limited ,, 

India General 8 N. Co, Limited 
Ditto . ditto, » 

Ditto ditto, ^ 

Landing and Shipping Co 

NtiiWj/th'a Pal Preea Co. . , 

Oriental Oaa Co, , ,, 

Ditto (Contnhutory) 

Oudh and Rohi/cnnd Raiiicay.. 

Port Canning Land Co , Limited 
Sind, Punfah and Delhi Railway Co. 
R Scott Thomson ft Co. , , 

Tivhooi Indigo Co., Limited 

Tka COMl’AlfXKB. 


Aaeam Tea Company... 

Bengal Tea Co., Limited 

Ditto (Conti ibiitox'i/J ,, 
Biennuth Tea Co., Limited ,, 
Ditto (Conti ibutoi If) ,, 
Central Caekar Tea Co. , , 
Dehiny Tea Co., Limited 
Dehrd Doan Tea Co., Limited . . 
Durrung Tea Co , Limited ,, 
Baaiem Cuchar Ten Co. , , 

Baal India Tea Co , Limited .. 
Jellalpore Cachav Ten Co. 
Kvnchxinpore TenCo., Limited.. 

Ditto (Contributory) 
K%iraeong and Ihiryeeling Tea Co 
Ditto (Contributory) ,, 
Kutinl Tea Vo., Limited ,, 
Lower Aaeam Tea Co., Limited,, 
Monai'herra Tea Co., Limited .. 
Moran Tea Co., limited ,, 
Mfmd denhaut Tea Co., Limited... 
Muttuck Tea Co., Limited 
New Oolah Ohat Tea Co. •• 
New Mutual Tea Co,... ,, 

Punkobaree Tea Co., Limited ,, 
Boom Tea Co., Limited 
T\iekvar Tea Co., Limited 
Upper Aaaam Tea Co , Limited... 
Vitoria Tea Co., Limited 


10 

415 

100 

100 

1000 

50 

260 

100 

£llk 

100 

100 

600 

100 

100 


5 p 
21 

J P* 
2 P' 

0 p. 

IJkp. 

■nil. 

ml. 

6 p, 

1 

6 p. 


1 



BOMBAT SHABB LIST. 


Qaotatloiifl. 


j Yearly. 

W 5 V. c. 

10(V ml. 

00| ml. 

2001 10 ji. c. 

OOJ 10 p. c. 
20(» ml. 

85' nil, 

100| nil. 

100, 14 p. e. 

loo: B p. c. 
li)0| nit. 

260 20 i». <?. 

1000 n\t. 

876 nil. 

2 p. e, 
2 p. C. 



EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 


05 
100 

115* a* 120 
100 a 102 
1450 a 1400 
20 a 
20 a 
01 a 
116 a 
182 a 
100 a 
tM liqdu. 

80 a 80 

560 a 666 

00 a 06 
lOO a 100 


a 100 


26 

02 

120 

185 


1000 

1 

nil. 


390 

a 

400 

200 


nil. 


00 

a 

01 

1000 

6 

P‘ 

c. 

1460 

a 


410 

20 

P* 

eh. 

666 

a 

660 

300 

4 

p. 

c. 

163 

a 

166 

looj 


ml. 


0 

a 

7 

700) 


uiL 


250 

a 

300 

.3601 


nil. 


120 

a 

123 

1.3-10! 

2ft p. 

c. 

220 

a 

2St) 

100 


nil. 


63 

a 

66 

1-2-10 

2} V. 

c. 

23.6 

a 

236 

16ol 


nil. 


100 

a 

126 

1-2-10, 

2l 11. 

e. 

2.V) 

a 

251 

260 

4 


c. 

200 

a 

2(»6 

200 

6 

P. 

c. 

216 

a 


KNK), 

U 

P‘ 

c. 

1226 

a 

1230 

126 




102 

a 

163 

260 

2 

P’ 

C.' 

100 

a 

l(t5 

10(K)| 

2 

P‘ 

c. 

100 

a 

2«0 

10(X), 

2 

P' 

c. 

H20 

a 

325 

600; 

2 

P‘ 

c. 

1024 

a 

105 

2601 


ml. 


81ft 

a 

02ft 

100 

7 

P‘ 

c. 

40 

a 

48 

600, 

'^\ 

P' 

c. 

600 

a 

(KK) 

£6 

41 

\ p. 

c. 

(15 

a 

70 

£1| 

44 

1 p. 

c. 

13} 

a 

14 

£10l 

24 

t P. 

c. 

100 

a 

no 

14. )0; 

mi. 


350 

a 

300 

£20, 

24 

t J*. 

c. 

220 

a 

230 

600' 

3 

P- 

c. 

80 

a 

85 

200 


mi. 


61 

a 



310 


32 

102 

m 

82 

26 

42 

06 

54 

420 

400 


.KH) a 

65 a 
30 a 

1(»0 a 
43 

hO a 
30 a 
20 a 
40 a 
03 a 
53 a 
4'H) a 
300 a 
nominal 
00 a 
06 a 
06 

vominal. 

42 a 46 
par. 
nominal 
40 a 

105 a 106 
100 a 110 

66 a 
80 a 
00 a 
22 a 
30 a 


00 

06 

26 


Calcutta- 
s. d. 

Bank Rdh, at Q months* eight ... ,, ,, 1-11— 1-11-1'16 

Do a# 3 montha* aigkt 1-lOf 

Do. on demand, ditto 1*101 

Credit Bills (1«< Claes) at 6 months* eight ,, ,, 1-11| 

Dooumentarg Bills at ^ monthif eight 1-111 

BANK RATE OF DISCOUNT. 

per cent. 

Dieeount ou Private Sills and Notes 0 to 7 ,, 

Ditto OH Acceptance if Local Banks 6 to 7 „ 

InU on Loans on Security (f Boot* Paper 6ft „ 

GOYBRNMBNT BBOUBITIBS. 

Oaloutta- Bombax* 

I%ee•and-a^hil^ per cent 113ft 113| 

Nineperoent 103ft 106ft 

Near 4‘ hamper eent. fPnblie Worhe Loai^.,. 106ft 107 

1$ years! Deheniure Loans .. ... 10»| 106ft 

10 years do. do ... lOtft 106 

hyoars do, do, ••• ... ••• m* l05ft 103 

Bisepsr 0 MI. MnniotpsU Looms ... .. 113ft 115 


Baitk. 


l^raBank ... •• 

iBankqfSsngat ... .. 

\Sank if Bombay (Nsw) 

„ 2nd Bes. issno •• 

iBank oT Madras 

'ChartSfsd Msreantilo ef 1., L. and\ 
China ... 

Chartsred Bk. tfJ. 4‘ C. ... 

iNaHonal Bank if India .. 

Oriontal Bank 

Railway CoMPAViea- 

Q. /. P. n. Co., Consolidatsd Stock ,, 
Do New £20 shares 
Booabau, B.^C. I. R. Co... 

\Do. New shares 

Land Comyavibh. 
ISlpkiHstone Land ,, ... • 

I Ditto New Issue ,, 

Nrere Land 

\Mazagon Land and Bt ... , 

\Pori Canning 

Colcdta Company ... ... • 

Pbesb Coicpanibs. 

^Akbar Cotton Press Co, 

\Albert Press Company, Nurraehee 
lAlexandra Press Co. ... , 

\Ajiollo Press Co. 

Bombay Press Co. . . ... .. 

Ditto (New) ^... ,, 

Col aba Press Co. *... ... • 

^Bast India Press Co ,, 

Port Press Co. ,, 

Franyee Cotrusjee Press 
Hydraulic Press Co. 

Kurrackee Press Co. 

Mqfkssil Press dr B Co. 

Prince of Wales Press Co.... 

Victoria Press, Madras 

SriNNiKo ft Wbattno Cos. 

Albert Mills Company 
Alliance Spinning Co. 

Bombay 

\BomlKty Zhi fil'd 
•Broach M> I Is 

Do. New , I 

\Dhurumsey Spinning 
Oreat Bastern 

\Manochiee Petit* s ,, ,, •< 

Oriental . .. .. 

\Boyal . ,, ... .< 

SlIirriNO COBYAXTY. 

Bombay Shipping Co, ,, 

Kurrackee Lanaing and Shipping Co- 

MiBOI- l I.ANBOUS. 
jMerhanics* Building Co ,, 

Treacher and Company .. 


SblTCi. 


Nonl. 

Tslttf 


100,000 

22,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,260 

30.000 

60.000 

87.000 

10.000 


10,800 

10.800 

8,000 

760 

4.000 

4,000 

160 

200 

250 

150 

200 

200 

500 

350 

160 

300 

200 

300 

2,000 

120 

22.5 

400 

500 

100 

000 

1,600 

300 

750 

7.'i0 

2,500 

800 


1,000 

500 

1,000 

2,000 


Jb. 

lOQ 

1,600 

600 

500 

1,000 

360 

300 

260 

260 


£80 

20 

£100 

18 

1,000 

1.000 

160 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

6,000 

2,000 

H, 000 

12,000 

2,000 

600 

I, 880 

2,(KX) 

8.500 
2.000 
6,000 
6.000 

400 

2.500 
2,000 

2,000 

2, .500 

5.600 

1,000 

150 

150 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,50') 

2.600 


5,000 

2,000 

60 

500 


H 


TiT- 

'em. 

oil 

4pr. oL 

all 

6 pr* et. 

all 

hpr* s#« 

160 

5 do. 

all 

7 pr* oi. 

all 

4pr. oL 

all 

nil 

116 

nU 

all 

lido. 

218-3-0 

100-1-5 


1,000 

do. 

196-6-1 

do. 

all 

SO 

060 

11-14 

all 


3.000 

nil* 

1,450 

nil 

all 

70 

2.850 

825 p. f . 

1,100 

75 do- 

860 

nil. 

11,000 

200 do. 

all 

265 do. 

all 

06ft do. 

all 

nil. 

all 

.., . 

all 

300 

1.800 

• • . • 

a,0f)0 

ml. 

2,000 

100 p. ff. 

350 

M >1 

all 

850 

1,000 

nil* 

1,700 

50 

all 

200 • 

all 


all 

45* 

150 

• • • 0 

50 

6 • • • 

all 

• 4 •• 

all 

76 p. f. 

all 

140 „ 

all 

360 

2.400 



3,500 

300 

1,800 

21 p, f. 

all 

all 

\ P' e. 

•6 p. «. 


ss. 

X 

s»ft 


Ik 

104 

800 


U§ 

126 

1,100 

208 


164 

070 

860 

1,710 

3,150 

1,050 

446 

7,400 

2,426 

600 

6,000 

8,500 

10,700 

1,060 

2.600 

1,250 

610 

2.460 

026 


1,600 

2,735 

3,000 

070 

800 

2.860 

2,136 

1,070 

2,700 

2,326 


170 

34 

440 


BANKS AND COMPANIES IN LIQUIDATION. 


Baks. 

Date of 
Liquida- 
tion 

Nuzubor 

of 

Shores. 

Amount 
paid up. 

Amount 

Return- 

ed- 

Rate per 
Share- 

Sank of Bombay ... 

•7a». ’66 

200 

Ms. 

500 

Be. 

86 

Be. exd, 

20 

Bank China 

■ a 

4,000 

05 

19ft 

1 

Bombay Presidency Bank ... 

Bombay T. aiqt B Association 

Aug. '67 

40,000 

250 



Bept. *67 

20,000 

200 

35 

6 

Brokers’ Banking Co. 

Central Bank 

S^t *67 
Mar. *00 

20,000 

40,000 

II 

40 

2 

15 

1 

Bust India Bank 

. . 

25,000 

200 

• • 

1 

Indian Peninsula Dank 

Feb. '07 

26.000 

13 

1 

Royal Bank qf India 

May. *67 

60,000 

200 

70ft 

8 

Old Financial 

Apr. *67 

30,000 

130 

74 

1 

OoMTABlES. 






Back Bay Bsolamation Co. .. 

Nov* 'GO 


5. 00 

2,876 

82 

Bombay, and Bengal S. S. ... 


892* 

3,500 

2,440 

is 

Victoria Spmni-ng Co. 

66 { 

1 5,000 1 

6,000 

2,400 


London . 


Liverf}Ool*< 


\Havrs . 


FREIGHT. CALCUTTA. 

(Cotton £3 Os, Od. 

! Cases £3 0*. Od. 

ISseds £2 10». Od. 

Iron Shijis Cotton £2 7s. 6d. to £2 lOf. Od. 

Wooden Ships „ £2 0«. Od. to £2 7s, Od, 

Myrabolans A Coir hdU £1 be. Od, 

Seeds £1 16». Od- 

Cotton 17». ed. to £3. Ot. Od. 


jCqfss , 

Over land... Steamers £8 Of. Od. to £3 6f . Od, 

Liverpool via Suet Canal £2 lOf. Od- to £2 12i. 0d< 

{ Steamer Cotton Be. 8 per bale* 

„ Opium JKf . 26 to 80 1 ^ eWfft- 

SaiUng Ships Be 6 per bale* 

Calcutta— Salt JRe. 200 to hOOperion 

Calcutta toBombay Be, 16 and Calcutta Pori eharyeo. 

MmuriHus 8 ansof. to 10 ptr 6iV bmHmI- 


l»#r <oi»* 


[JW- Liverpool— 

Ironehtpe, cotton .,. 
Wooden M<jm do ... 
Pbr Londen— 

Cotton ... 


BOIIBAT. 


P*4‘ O* StoMMr...! 
B.AB* Steame r.*. J 
Wor China.— 

Cot t on ■ ftf tflwi r ... 
Opium— Stoomoa Mump MStnp 


...£S 7f.6d. toSa<M> 
Of. Od. to 3- 7-6 

..dl3 Ot. Od. 

,*4B 10s. Od. 


..,£410B.to5d) 

Q to3-lM 

— JBs» •jwli 

*.*Mm 9930 


} 


JMT toff 


ptfohMU 
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» 

ao 

Bt* 


Bt. 

bl 

Bt. 

Bt. 

at. 


100 

100 

100 

la 

0 

aU 

200 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

,100 

100 


Bomlw, Baroda and Oen- ) 
tral India (gna. 6 par ot.) S 
Ext. 

Ditto . . 

Do. do. 

Gamatio (L), gas. S p. a 

Do., do., lamed at l2». pm.. 
Baatam Bengal (gua. 6 p. ct.. 

Baot Indian teua. 6p. ot.) 

Ot. Ind. Paninanla (g. 0p. ot.) 
Ditto, Now (gna. 6 p. ct.)... 
Ditto, New (gna. fl p. ct.) ..I 

Ditto, 4 per o. deb.otk | 

Ditto, ditto lasued at IBs pm 
Gt. South of India (g. 0 p. o.) 


Ditto (41 per cent) 

I (guar. 0 per cent) 


Madras 

Ditto, (41 per c«nt) 

Ditto, (4t per cent) 

Ditto tUtto ditto.. 

Onde A Roliilkmid (g. 6 p. ct.) 

Ditto, shares ditto 

Scindo (gua. 6 per cent.) 

Ditto, Puruauli (gna. 0 p. c.) 
Ditto, Delhi (gua. 5 p. c.) 
Ditto, ditto (^la. p. c.) . 
D o. Ind. St. Fl o, (g. 6 p. c.) 


iKDiiv GK>yT. Secuxitibs. 


100 to 106 
[par to 1 pram* 

lOS to 103 
par. to 4 pram. 
Vh| to 1061 
108 to 100 
107 to 108 

1 to 14 pram. 
1 to 14 prem* 

88 to 00 

103i to 1044 
ea to 08 
104i to 1061 
08 to 100 
03 to 00 
02 to 04 
lost to 1044 
par. to 4 prem. 
1034 to 1044 
1034 to 1041 
1034 lo lod; 


100 to 106 
par to 1 pram. 

1024 to 1034 
par. to 4 pram. 
100 to 106 
1084 to 1004 
107 to 108 
1 to 14 pram. 

1 to 14 


88 to 00 


prem. 


to 100 
to 08 
to 106 
to 100 
to 96 
to 04 
1034 to 104i 

f iar. to 1 
034 to 1041 


104 

07 

105 

08 
63 
02 


prem. 


Ui 1044 
to 1044 


Closing Prices 
April 21 


India Stock I04 percent April 1 h74 207 

Ditto 6 per Cent .Hily 1880 1121 to 124 

Ditto 4 per Cent Oct. 18^81 1004 lO^ 

India EiiTaced Paper 4 per Cent. ... lH2i to U2i 

Ditto 0 per Cent. Jan. 1872' 99f 

Ditto 64 per Cent ... Mnv 1H79, 107 

Ditto 0 per Cent, Rupee Do1ioh.lH72 
Ditto . ditto 18771 


India Dobentores, SiicrCont Aug.lH73 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent JBI.OOO 


90 to 02 
l(i7 
1021 

10 s. prom. 


Closing PncoB 
April 28. 


20a 
112 
1004 
021 
004 
1074 
00 
107 
1024 
19s. pi*em. 


to 02 

# 


ll 

Paid. 1 

1 

6 

oil 

6 

4 

20 

10 

20 

0 

00 

7 

Bt. 

100 

1 

78. 

6 

nil 

0 

21 

00 

all 

60 

_ 10 



^ a 

'O 

1” 

S 

10 

all 

20 

all 

26 

all 

20 

all 

20 

4 

100 

nil 

26 

all 


MlSCbLLAVBOVS. 


Bombay Gas (Limited) 

Ditto, ditto, Now 

Ceylon Co., (Limited) 

Ditto, A Shares 

East India Land, Credit and ■) 

Finance (Limited) y 

Madras Irrigation & CanalS 
(guar. 6 per cent by the > 

Indian Government ) 

Norbudda Coal and Iron (L.)[ 
Oriental Gas (Limited)... . 

Ditto. New 

P. and U. Steam Company 
Ditto. New, 1867 


Joint Stock Banks. 


Closing Prices, 
April 21 


«t to 74 
U to If preu] 

4 to 3idis. 

4 to 34diH. 

6 to 6 dis. 

100 to 102 

1 10 dis. to 1/16 prem' 
7f to 84 
14 to 2 prem. 

48 to 61 
2 to 1 d is. 

Closing Prices, 
April 21. 


Closing Prices, 
April 28. 


Agra Limited, A 

Char, of India, Ans, & China.j 
Chartered Mor. of India, \ 

London and China > 

Eng. Scot, and Anst Chart.... I 
Land Mort. Bank o( India, Ld. 
Do. 0 per cent. Debentures \ 

180'! for 80 years i 

Orie ntal Bank Corporati on (£ ) 


«| to 71 
U t/i If prom. 

1 U) 34 

3f to 34 dis. 

6 to 0 dis. 

|100 to 102 

1/16 dis. to 1/16 pi-cm 
7f to 8J 
14 to 2 prem. 

48 to 01 

2 to 1 dis. 


Closing Prices, 
April 28. 


22 to 24 
104 to 164 
34 to 3f dis. 
83 to 86 
424 to 43 4 



INDIAN KAILWAY DEBENTURES. 

Principal and Interest Guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India m Council. 


Debenture 

Oapltal. 

Bate. 

COUPAHV- 

Closing Prices, 
April 21. 

Closing Prices, 
April 28. 

£237,506 

6 

Bombay, Baroda, and 1 
Central India j 

102 to 104 

102 to 104 

881,700 

0 

Ditto ditto 

102 to 104 

102 to 104 

100,000 

H 

Ditto ditto 

00 to 101 

99 to 101 

1,202,400 

6 

East Indian 

106 to 108 

106 to 108 

1,800,300 

6 

Ditto 

106 to 108 

107 to 109 

1,000,000 


Ditto* 

90 to 101 

90 to 101 

440,000 

41 

Ditto* 

08 to 100 

98 to 100 



6 

Eastern Bengal 

100 to 102 

100 to 102 

1.968,600 

6 

Great Indian Peninsula 

100 to 103 

100 to 103 

1,074,460 

6 

Ditto ditto 

102 to 104 

102 to 104 

§ 

g 

6 

Groat Southern of India 

101 to 103 

101 to 103 

100,000 j 

4) 

Ditto 

98 to 100 

08 to 100 

916.600 

6 

Madras 

103 to 104 

102 to 104 

400.800 

0 

Ditto 

lOS to 104 

102 to 104 

20.000 1 

6 

Oude ft Rohilknnd (Lm) 

100 to 102 

102 to 104 


• Transferable by endorsement, without stamp. 


gold and silver 

£9 


Per Oanco. 
17#. 8|i. to£3l7«*6tf. 
6«. osyisd. to 6f. 0 |g. 
4f. 10|d. to 4t. lOid. 


Foreign Gold in Ears 
SilTer in Bstb (standard) 

Mexioso Dollars 

EXCHANGE. 

Banks Drawing rates on Caloutta at 60 days* sight* It lOM. 

Ditto on Bombay Jl 1*. lOM- 


CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA. LONDON. AND CHINA. 

(XNOOBPORATED BT ROTAL OHARTEBO 

THIBTEBNTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
COURT OF DIRECTORS TO THE AHA»EHOLDBRS. 

Thb Directors now present the Audited Annual Balanoo BheeU Profit and Loia 
and Beeorve Fund Acoounts for the year ending Slst Deoembar last. 

The profit for the year, after deducting chiMea, amounU to £40,490 14a. M. 
Out of this sum li dividend of 4 per cent, amounting to £9^,000, was paid OB tha 
Ist July 1876, and a fui^ther dividend <if I per cent, amounting to EIA6OO is now 
deolared, loavlng a bal uico of £4,479 1 m. 3d. oanrled to Resanra FHmd. Tha 
Dividend Warrants are in preparation, and wiU be transmitted to the flharo- 
holders in a few days. 

Ah aunoimeod at the last interim meeting, provision is now made Ibr tho 
final extinction of the liad and doubtful debts of previous years, to whlob have 
lieen added thoao ap)>crtuinmg to 1870. The sum of £117,411 18s. lldj.rapre« 
Bonting tho aggrogaic amount of those losses, has been dobiteil to the Basarvo 
Fuad Account, wlilch, afior crefllliug it with tho above sum of £4,479 14 b. Sd. 
will then stand at £37,068 Om. 4d. 

Tho Directors regret on this occasion being obliged to roduoe the DivldemL 
The year, ae a whole, has been the most unfavorable fur Boatom Exohonge opera* 
tiona within tho exxHirlcncu of tliu Uiuik* On iho oUior hand, it Is matter of oon* 
OTatulatiun that in tho midst of such trying dlfilculties, the losses of tbs year 
havu been oompHrativuly small. 

Tho bnslnoss ofiho Bank at its several bronchos for tho current hslf-ywla 
moru sutigfaclory and oncoumglng than for some time past, and leads the Dirod* 
toi's to hollevo m a bettor result limn they have lately boon able to show. 

The Directors retiring on this occasion are Mr. J. J. Mackensie and Mr. 0. J« 
Krrtkmo. who lieiiig nligiblo, ollbr themsolvoa (br ro*elooUon, and the Court ro- 
commemi them accordingly. 

The Hhiircdiulders will have to appoint Auditors for tho oiirreut yoar. 

65, Old Hroad Street, GEO. G. NICOL, 

4th April, 1871. CAairmaui 

GENERAL BALANCE OF THE 
CHARTERED MERCANTILE HANK OF INDIA, LONDON, 
AND CHINA, 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31ht DECEMBER 1870. 

LIABILITIES, £ #. <2. 

(’apiUil paid up 760,000 0 0 

CuiToiit mid Fixed DcpoHits .. 3,368,640 10 10 

Bills I'aMiblo, Notes in eirculutloii, iind other sums duo to tlio 

public 4,802.872 1 a 

Hesoiwo Fund .. .. .. .. 37,068 0 4 

PSOKITANI) boss AcCOUXT - 

Profit lor Yuiir ciKling 3lHt December lb7i», 

KH beloNS . . • . £40,479 14 8 

Lchh Dividend for Ilalf-vear 

eiuling :i9th June 1H76, £39,090 0 0 
,, ciin icd to Uoservo Kinul 4,479 14 3 

34,479 14 3 

16,000 0 0 

£8,973,600 1 10 

ASSETS. £ $,d. 

Com and Bullion .. .. 1,80.3,440 0 6* 

Cash with Hankers nrul Money at Cull . . 477,344 6 4 

G*»vcrnniont siocuntios. . .. .. .. .. 913,917 12 6 

Landed an<l House Property at lleml Office iind B ranchos .. 224,800 8 2 

Bills Ib’cci snblo, ill hand and on Deposit, Loans, and other 

Debts, Ac., duo to the Corporation .. ., 0,400,081 14 0 

£8,973,000 I 10 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

To Expenses of Managoment at Hcail OiHco, Ton Branchos, 

and .iix 3nb-AgoTicius for tho year £103,033 16 6 

„ Balance 49,4 70 14 8 

£103,113 10 0 

By Gross Profit for the Year ending Hist December 1670, 

after deduct ion of Income Tux £153,113 10 0 

£103,113 10 0 

By Balance brought down, profit for the year .. .. .. £40,470 14 8 

RESERVE FUND. 

To amount written off for bail and doubtfiil debts up to 3lBt 
Deceraljer I87i>, ineJurlnig the old ouiscondiDg accounts 
referred tom tho Auditors' Certificates of former years £117,411 13 II 

To Balance earned down .. 37,000 0 4 

£164,47 0 14 a 

By Balance on Slst December 1 h 09 £160,rK)a 0 0 

„ Amount transferred from Profit and Loss Acount ,, .. 4,479 10 8 

£164,470 14 8 

By Balance brought down £37,068 0 4 

OEO. O, NICOL, Chairman. 

J. MURRAY ROBERTaON,! 

JA8. J. MACKENZIE, YDirtelort. 

D. T. ROBERTSON, ChUfMawMer, 

GEO. E. BERNARD, 

I^KDOir, 3rd April 1871.~Wo have examined the several Statoments transmit- 
ted from the Managers of the several Branches, and also the Books and Vouchers 
in London, upon which the above Aceoimts have been framed, and hereby oerti- 
fv to their oorreotneas. aocording to such Books and Statements, to 3lBt Deoem* 
lir 1870. TURQUAND. YOUNGS ft CO-, 

Fublio Accountants, 10 Tokonhouae Yard, B* 0. 
Lovbon, 3rd April 1871.— We have examined the Beinms of Bills cf Exohiuige. 
Looal Bills Discounted and other Securities held by the Bank and its seversl 
agencies, ae transmitted flrom the several Managers, and are satisfied that sotih 
Bills and Beourlties are available. We also considertbat snificient deductions 

have been made tor all bad and doubtfhldel^ . ... 

OEO, CHRISTIAN, Audiior, 

CHAB. H. PI(.KlURD,.diMf<eor. 
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THE OBSEIVER, 

A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 
(PubiUtlhed every Sakirday in Caleutttu) 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 




sricl AL. 

fllHBRl tra lom ajpM tilBeR oo the StefTof Oonferibiitoni to tho Jfodrat JCMI* 
•L Qon tloa enjj^Biiod of tho roqnialto oblUtJ* whoiaro doolreiwof dliou- 
•inf from m liberal and Indtpondent ateiid-poilntk an aoIMt* 

e^lUf^^bemMlvM in oonfldentlal eommnnioatioEi with the Editor, from 
information can be obtained as to the reQuinmente honoiaiiiiBi 
of thif JonnaL 
Mediae, 7th Jane 1871. 


arranffod, wuU edited and well printed.— Xeeitae* 

Ttmu, M. A 

The artiolee are ably written, the tone moderate, and It ia altogether an 
aOQOlaltioin to the Indian Pmm.— PV6. 0. 

& print and style it i« tuperior to any other Indian paper, and ita artlclee are 
of the highest olSM . — Indian Church Oatetia^ JP«5. 11. 

The favourable critiques that have appeared in different papers, fhlly bear out 
gar own opinion renpeotiog this neatly-printed and ably-edited hebd()iaadal. — 
Ewve^ TWi, Feb. 16. 

The prqieot of n master-mind, and the oflhpring of a master-hand . — The 
Frogree$t Feb 10, 

It promises to be one of tho best oonduoted Indian weeklies.— •Hindoo Patriot^ 
Feb. e. 

Indeed, the psper bids fWr to be a first class Journal, and as such we wish It 
all success.— TAo BenffalUe, Feb. 11. 

We wish the OAscroor every success, and trust he may have many readers — 
Rangoon Mail, Feb. 18. 

It is very well gi»t up and compares favorublx' with any of tho Indian weeklloa 
we have seen.— Ponany Argue, Feb. 12. 

SUBBOEIPnON PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Yewly Rs. 20 With PoBtago He. 24 
HiUf.,wly ll „ 13 


Quarterly Us. 0, With Postage Ks. 7 
Single Copy, 8 Annas. 


Edtdblishcd in 1820. 

C. LAZARUS & Co., CALCUTTA. 

(Incorporated with Shear wood Co.) 

/^ABFNPjT MAKERS, Upholstorors, Billiard and Bagatollo 
Table Manufacturers, by appointinont, to His Excellency tho 
Right IIom'IjIo KARL OP MAYO, K.P,GrC.S.J, Viceroy A Governor (ronoral 
of India, 11.11(1 Ui Uis Royal HighneMS thoDUKK OF EIUNBURdH. K.G..K.T.. 


Right Hon IjIo KARL OF MAYO, K.P,GC.S.J, Viceroy A Governor (ronoral 
of India, 11.11(1 to Uis Royal Highnees thoDUKK OF KIUNBURGH, K.G.,K.T., 
G.C.8.T., lm])nrters, Apfiraisors, IIouho and Laud Agents, General Fiuniiahiiig 
Contractors, 60, 69, 00 k til, Rentmck Stieot, Calcutta. 

SOLE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLEY'S PATENT 
BRIDGES. 

LAZARUS & Co., .sonfiibleof tho voryliboral .support oxtonded 
^ to their EatabliHliinont during tho past tifty years, desire on 
this occasion to return to thoir IVionds and patroiiH their most sincere thanks. 
To merit a coiitiumuico of that ostoomod palronago will, 0 LuKHrus k Co. lieg to 
State, at all times bo tboir htudious endeavour ; nor will, they bo wauiiiig^iii any 
respect to maiutam tiiat utiironn oxcellcnco of uorkinniitdiip, combined witn 
eoonomic chargoa, with whlcb tlieir estiiblvslimont has hitherto Ijeou idontdlod. 


BILLIARD TABLES 

1*1. LAZARUS & Co., as Manufacturor.s, invito particular at- 
^ tontion to thoir large stock of full-size Billiard Tables, the 
OUShions of which are constmetod on an oiitirely new firiTiciple. similar to those 
Buppllod liy (^ L. and Co, and now in use at tho Botigal Club, und in most of the 
clubs and Messes of the three Prosulencies. 

CONSEQUENT nu tho iiumerou.s applications that 0 
LAZAUns & Co. have lately had from })arti(\s resyling at a 
dlstanoe from Cnlcuttii to have thou Lidhard Tables ro'Ciishtunod on C. L. Sc, 
Co.'snew principle, and us seiiding tho old Cushions to Caloultn for that purpose 
ia attondoil wi til gi eat delay, thereby occasioning much luconvenicnco, C. L. A 
Oo. have Iwon iinluccd tu keeji a stock <.if Cushions on their new principle always 
on hand, which cun lie fltuid to any Table, tho ucciu'nto length luid >> idth of the 
BlAto Bed only Ixnng required. 

Up-oountry Mosses and Clubs can, hy thim socurlng a spare sot of Cushions, 
ensuro tho cunstaul uso of tho Taldo - a desideratum C. L. and Co. are satistiod 
they will not be slow to appreciate, ns the incouveiiionoo Inthorto felt by the 
Table being unavailable for piny durmg suoh time us tho old Cushions uro under 
repair, has boou admittedly very great. 


JAQUE8’, BURROUQHE8’, WATT’S ^ THURSTON’S 
BILLIARD POOL BALLS 

Billiard cloth, cues. Billiard and Pool Marking boards. Tips, Chalk, India- 
rubber Strips for cushions and every requisite tor tho Billiard Table. Billiard 
CTSbtnns renovated. Billiard Tables repaired and re-cushioiiud on their now 
prinoiplo, thereby making an old table as gtsid ns now . 

B B B 

In Bcoordanoo with thoir ostablisbod practice of Introducing novelties to the 
Indian public, C. LixiHus A Co. have pleasure in aniiuiiTiciiig that they have 
made nrraugomonts to supply tho laU'st uoveUy m social and family amiuiomcnta 
l^imporung the i>opular B. B. D. Tables. The pei'uliantv of tliose is that on 
the one table the Ihvourito games of Billiards, Battur, and Baqatmli.e may be 
played, thus allhrdiug npUaemg variety of iiuuiseinont concentrated on a single 
DOiM at little more tliau the cost of one. Anticipating that the deniniid for these 
tables will bo lai'ge, C. L. A Co. are preimrod to sunplv them on v'erj’ favourable 
terma, being a prmoiulo of their busineiis to fiimish tlic best aiul most improved 
artiolee of overj kinu, at the lowest rates cousistout with oxcollouce or quality 
and a (Kir trading profit. 


PURE OXIDE OP IRON PAINT. 

TTBED by H. M.’s dockyard, the MUNICIPALITY, THE G. I P, AND 
^ B. B. A C. 1. Railway’s, Oontraotors, the P. A O. Co., and B. I. 8. N. 
Oo..fro., Ao. 

beat and oheapeet paint to lie obtamed in the market. It is peeulio/rly 
adapted Test iron work nf m deeoriptious. Apply to 

11, Hummum Btroet, Bombay. O. E. MITCHELL A Co 

CABB BROTHERS, . 

CIVIL, RAVAl, AND MILITARY TAIIORS, AND OENERAL OUTFITTEIS, 
Ir. OHUBCH STSBBT, BOMBAT. 

6^ Sdgware Road, ^ Old Oourt Houae^ 

, London. Calcutta. 


Messrs. BADHAM & Co., 

HOSIERS, GLOVERS, & GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN, 

APOLLO HOUSE, 

WILL CONTINUE TO SELL AT THE FOLLOWING LOW RATES TO 
INSURE A SPEEDY SALE. 


HOSIKHY— Pine Brown Cotton Half Hose, per doz. 

Fine Mixed Culours 

Fuio Fancy Stripes 

Fme Super Colors 

HOSIERY — Flue Moriiiu Half Hose, i>or doz. 

Fine Super Merino 

Knickerbockers, Ribbed, per pair .. 
HOSIERY— Pine Merino Under- Vests, | dozen for 
Fine Super India Gauze 
SHIRT 8 — Dudham's India Cloth, six for 

Badbam'a Milk and Wool, six for 
Badhain’s Pure all Wool, six fi»r . . 
Dadbom's French Cambric, six for. . 

COLLARS — Shakespeare, per doz 

Dux, per doz 

West End, i>or do’Z 

Pall Mall, pi'r doz 

r Black Felt Ihih 
I Black Felt Woi thing .. 

HATS. ^ Block Felt Derby .. 

• I Block Felt Caut'ib.. 

t Drab Felt Cantu I ). . .. .. .. 


^Puke of Edinburgh 
1 Tho Campbell Bow 

iTheWiudftois 

(..The Itomal “ Satin" . . 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


r Fine White Cambric, Hemmed, per doz .. 

S. 2 Fine White Cambric, Hemmed, Coloured Borders 
(^Fine Irish Cambric 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN— Damask Linen Table Cloths, Damask Napkins, Sheeting 
(Double and Single), 

JEWELLERY- Gold Links, Solitaries, Shirt 3tudB, Pms, Ac. 

TRUNKS, Ac,— Overland TninkM, rortmantoaus, Courier Bags, Rugs, (Straps. 
BugH, Ac. 

BADHAM & Co. 

Apollo House, Bombay, 1st Juno 1871. 

Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS ONLY ; guaranteed 
Free from Adhoeiveiipss eithor in Sun or Rain ; finished express* 
ly for use In hut clliiiaics . no Tarred matter is used In our composition, which 
is perfectly pliable, and free of all spontaDeouBly combustible matter. Our 
tarpauhn% with ordinary usage will loHi for years. Tho Arsenal Fort William, 
has tested and f«Mind thorn ail that wo desurlbo, and, in addition, pxoof against 
Damp und White Aids 
Assorted si/cs always in stock • 

All TarpaullTis made by us ore branded 

F. HARLEY A Co., Makers, Calcutta. 


Waterproof Clothing 

Ex Oodavery. 


F. HARLEY A Oo, 


Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

Regulation Size. 


F. HARLEY A Oo. 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins of Sizes 

ALWAYS IN STOCK, 

F. HARLEY A Oo. 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY^ 

TENTS I TENTS I TENTS I 
OF ALL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 

r S Tents made at this Institution are guaranteed to be ofthe best materials 
and In finish and quality auperior to any other Tents made in India, The 

J ubllo are cautioned agaipat purchasing Tents said to ** eqnid tliose made at 
ubbulporew'* 

IIUutraM pHeed OeiaUguee groRe &n appUeOHom, 

B. RLtnaiS, U&at^fldkn^ 


JabbalpoiOt Jose 1871. 


•nptrlnteiideiita 
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rPHE INDIAN LIFE ASSWIfcM^OMPANV (LinuU-d.) 

llECilSi'RRKD UNDER ACT 

Head Oi?r4>— MEERUT. 

DIRECTORS. 

Ouiirinnii, W. McLouvr, Eko.,.. Manager^ Bant of Unpcr 
C. J. Collins, E»q. 


H. H. Dean, '^q ... Managti^, AUithafutJ Bant* 

W. Hobson, Esq „ Jlftwoorie Sat'ingi' Bunk, 

J. C. Parry, Esq ... LuUGenl.ManagfV, Delhi it: LondunBanl 

F. Peterson, Ksn ... MoHoget, Simta Bant Cai'fioratiou. 

C. W. titowell. Esq. ... „ I’ltrop^nanttil Service Bank 

E. Warner, Esq . Barri»Ur-at‘LaiP» 

Shoikh EUaheo Dux 

MEDICAL ADVISER. 

Willioip Moir, Esq., M.B., Civil Horgcon, Meerut. 


SECRETARY. 

D. Liuicaetcr, Esq. 

AGENTS. 

Hill, Bilhiian, ft Co., Calcutta. 

Thit Company was formed towards tho en<l of 1869, and has nlroodj'^ received 
aubstential patroiuiKo from tho pnlilie. 

Tfte object for which it was rstablished with n Hill dirf'Ction in India wsm (o 
aocni'o tho Indian pulihc amviuht a rc]>etitioii of siicli liciivy lohnos as hiin» 
recently txsen BUHteiTiod by the collapse of certain AsMinince (UnccH in KuKland, 
whore the entire manntrement of tlioHo iriHtitutions was hjcutod. 

Securitg.— To cimiiro alisolnto hfcurit\ , tlu* f>'*'fl.'i of the coiupanv are 
invested ontg in Gkiverument nccurUio». Tho con,, m.v in strictly jirnlnlatid 
from makinfr advances on houhi« or landed ]a’opei ty or on stock.s, KhnroK or 
obllirations of any company whatever, though sueii advances iiro usually 
extonHivol.Y made by other AsHiirancc cumpiinies. 

Po/ifiV* are jfmntod for whole life cipher with or without participation in the 
profits of the company accordnii^ to oo hcalo of jircTinum hoIccUmI by the hh- 
Burod. Polioies are also gfranted for short terms IVoiu 01113 to ten years at 
moderate rates 

The P)'(}j)oeaI Form is siuiplo in its tcruiM and tlio romUUont of the 
policiee ore liberal, all unnrcfaearg rtttncfione having been removrJ 

The rafm 0 / piemium are made ns moderate as is consistent with comphft 
Bteuritg of tho assured. 

Aiivantagrd of A HUH i-d nee — Jt secures l^' a small uionthlv, qnnrtiM'ly, lialf-ve.iil v 
or yearly snvona; aprovisiou fo?- vvulow*^ ami children. It allbnU opporLuioi \ of 
mniciiip; n settlement prior to marriii>,re It cnnl'lcs piMsous to lai'.r money on 
life Interosts, Jt sociueH sums of money conlinijont on luiiims comiiitr of iiire- It 
cnahles debtors 1 n event of death to satiKfv then- cretlitois tlnihsavini^ tfic bor- 
rowers' projierty from rhnms an»l sureties from loss 

AsHiiraiieo in n sound eompiiriv is far supc'iioi to eoimexion with a Pension 
Fund, for in tho latter case if llui iioiniiiec dii’s all eontnbutions are forfeited and 
tho snbscrihor loses the liencHt of all ho has paid, v\ hereas m the ease of a polity 
it still ensures and may be made avnilablu foi nnv' o( hi r imrposo. 

Forms of Propopul, tables of iides, and all further iiifoi-matioii may be 
obtained by letter or on iipplieatiou to an> of the Ayenta or to the Seeiotaiy. 

ANNUAL PRKMIU.MS 

Required for an assiiranco of Rs 1,060 for Mm nlmlc lorni of life. 

1 Civilians. I Mii.itvbv and Naval. 


With Profits. Without Profits. With Profits. 



Without Profits. 


Rs 

As. 

20 

31 

U 

30 

37 

9 

40 

46 

13 

60 

61 

t 

60 

88 

0 1 


Ra. As 
36 13 


69 10 

103 0 


Rs. Art. 

sn 11 


Meerut, 12th November 1870. 


D. LANCASTKIL 

«y< rn fai y. 


P IICKNIX FIRE OFFTCK.— ESTABLISfTEI) IN 17S2 

Unlimited. 

The irnportiinco of tin's oompBiiy’BtrariHaetioiiM with the i>nblie may be jinlired 
from the fact that since its cominoncoment it has been able to |Miy^,<ipO,OflOL 
sfcerlinff .as Iohhcb under insured risks and without a snij^lo call on its jiropiietors 
whose liability is unlimited. 

The. nndorsicned are authorined to issue policies hi Rombay and the Mofi.s.*-il 
at tho tariff rates of all the old established company, which are as low as the naturo 
of tho rlRks can justify. 

TIio rates on buriffalowsinlho MofuBsil, .'inil resldcncoB, ofllecs, and Kodowns in 
Elphinstono Circle, have been lat-^^ly much reduced. Parlieulnrs on .application 
at the Agency office A. C. IJRTCR ft Co., 

No. 0,' Rampart Row, Bombay, 1870. Agents. 

T he queen* insurance company 

PIBE AND LIFE. . 

SSAD OFFICE.— Queen Ineuranck Duifdinget Liverpool, 
CAPITAL.— (£2,000.000) Two Millions. 

TrueUee.—Slr Thomas Edwards Mosb, Bart., Christopher Busboll, Esq , and 
Edward Heath, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

Bernard Hall, Esq. 

Deputy Chairman— "R. W. Kelly, Esq. 

John Bateson, Esq, Potor Maxwell, Esq. 

John Bingham, Esq. Peter MeLngan, Fj^q., M.P. 

T. Hidgway Bridson, Esq. Jinucrt Mormn, Em| 

William Forbes, Esq. Jobn T. Pagun, Esq , J. P, 

Andrew Gal liraith. Esq. Jubn Sharp, Esq. 

Charlton R. Hall. Esq. N. W. J. Strode, Esq. 

William Hind, Esq. J. B. Tbomhon, Esq. 

Patrick Hunter, Esq. Goo. B. Kerfcrd, Esq. 

Actuary and Onurvt Manogfr.—J. Moncrieff Milgon, Esq. 
fi'i(6-Mrtwa/7^r.--ThoniR9 Walton Thomson. 

Btfnl-t'rA.--The Liverpool Commercial Bank, and the National rrovlnclal 
Bank of England 

Auditore — Messrs. Harmood, Banner ft Ron, Aceonntimts, 

Phffeiciane.^Jnmen Turnbull. M.D., Liverpool : J. E. Pollock, M.D., London ; 
andF. H.Stedraan, M.D., Bombay. 

rates of premuim for Fire and Life Insurances will bo found as modemt4; 
tva those of other first'Closa offices. Policies are issued under the branch of 
this Company recently established in Bombay, on civil lives and military lives 
In dvll employ. ... 

For farther Infbrmatlon and particulars, and for proapectnsas, fto., regard- 
ing Fire and Life Inaurancee, apply lb 

LAWBBNCB ft Co., 

Itl Ji&utry 1871. Agnte in BomUy. 


T he BOMBAY FlUK INSURANCE COMPANY (LnrttBD.) 
'run utuliTsigiicd (iv« im'jMuretl to accept riska aiid ieeue 
polieiu^ cuvoriu.; luerohandlse. gootis in godowna, worehoueea, dwelling 
huoscrt. ur olhor instiniblo i)rop«3rty, on favourable temis . 

Apply to FORBES A Oo.| 

Boihbay, l«t February 1871. Bocretencs and Managera. 


EsTABLlSirKD 1710. 


P ibeioB oponeil on wnrehonses aud Hhopa, merohoiidise, c^jgellingf, household 
fiiriiitims iiiid other iuaiiruule projiorty, in DoMbay and the Mofuasil,at 


ourrvntnitcH >>y 

Bombay 1*^71. 


PEEL. CAaSSBLS, & Oo., Agents. 


A LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND PIRK 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED 1824. 

CHTEP OFFICE: 

Bnrtliolomow Lmio, lliink, Txmdon, E. C. 

5]«(?f>iL3R5G) iTHYlRJEOWSOSSr. 

PBKHinjtirT -Uir Mimes MonUdloro, Bart., F.R B. 

TC'!i:i?^5l3©'3?(3iE3.0a 

Jiunert Alexander, Enq. (Aloxamlor, Flelrhnr k Go > 

I'hiirlim George BiimeU. Kmi. (Hiirneft. Hoiiro, Uanbury, and Lloyd) 

George Tfeiirv Biimett. Ewq. GIvinplon I’nrk. 

.1 11 triim Fletcher. Enq. ( Aleviinder, Fletebev ft On). 

Williiiiu Gliidsmtie, Krtq. (ThornBon, Bonn r ft Oo). 

Riifhl iriiii. Gcorgo Joachim Gcmchen, M.P. 
tiiimiiel Giiriiev'. Esq 

.biitie*4 Holme. Enq.. (Direelor of tho Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir PitrliH Mirutid.i Liimprton, Ibirf. 

Siiiiqinoii I.uea‘ 1 . Ertq (liUen.!. Miehollrt ,t Co) 

?!lltol.t ]daenaghten. Kri].. OLMubev of Ibo Indian Council) 

TbotiiUH MiiKtermaii, P.-Hq. (Pirector of the Dunk of England) 

.loMcpli Maver Monlefiove. (I)irector of Mie Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Aiillionv Do notliKfhihl. Marl, Nmv Court. 

Duron Lionel Nalhan De DoHiHphdil. 1\I P. 

Thomas Charlcb Smith, Ks(| Oxford Square, Hytlo Park., 

r.ord Dii'hiiid (.'nmvciior, M. P. 

Hugh Colin Smith, Ehij 
D icluinl Hoiire, Emj. 

FIRE RISKS 

Of an eligible character are iicnqiled at minunun current i*atcs 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The noii-partieipafing ridcH of pvemmm for European livoM rcBulcnt in Indin 
have been very nialeniilly reduced, iind ihe imdennentioTied Agonte arc autho- 
iiBcd to doeide upon Pnu^ioi-idM Hubmittod, to ihhuo I'ohcioH, and to settle clahns. 
The Lifi' Ki'weivp l•’ulld ih over 

NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEES 

which m iiTeM])Of t ive of and in iiddilioii to Hie paid-up capital and the Firo 
Deserve Fund), being uboul, liO per cent, of the Hum iihHiirud under the Com- 

I iuiiy'8 Life PolicicH, mid bcRidcH Ihm there in the guiiranteo of asubacrilxMl 
'npital of not Icbh than 

FIVE CRORES OF RUPEES 

coiqiled with the perHonal rcMponHibility of a numerous body of wealthy Pro- 
prietors. For detailed ProspcctURcs, Foniia of PropoMal, ftc. apply to 

REMINGTON ft Co , 
Agentrt for tho Presidency of Bombay. 


^HURCH OF ENGLAND ASSURANCE INSTITUTION. 

Estadjjsiied 1840. 

EraiKiwered by speci il Aet of Parliament 4 A 6 Vic , Cap, XCII. 
CAriTAL- One Million BtorUng. 

Lifo Art.-iuranccH of evei'y deRcnption granted. 

Retiring proviHion combined with Jilfo AMSiirnuco. 

Free PoIicicm issued which can noTor Hltogothor lapse through non-paymeni 
of JVemiuni. ^ 

No cxtr.i charge for hca iMKeage. 

Reduction to European ratcM without Medical oxamln.\tion. 

rrernlum muy be paid annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly, as desired. 

ParNeo and Armonian IIvcm intiurod. 

For detailed lh:x>HpcctU8, ftc. ujiply to 

• REMINGTON ft Co., Agwte. 

Bombay, 12th July 1870. 

L iverpool, London and globe insurance 

COMPANY. 

Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. 


Capital £2,000,000 
Revenue 
Fire Premium# 
Life Premiumrt , 
Intcrcht . 


. 836,816 

„ 250.030 
,,162,080 


'Accumulated Funds 48,881,808 
Inveeted Fundi* 

Capital £ 801,768 

Lifoltoservo 2,6^, 038 

Reserve Fund 871.410 

Undivided Profit „ 84,838 

£3,801.008 


Fire Department. 


Pol idea of Insurance nguinstfiro upon •Iwclling houses and other baildinffl 
lu buth the European and Nafiva pai't<i of llio Island of Bombay, are Issned $7 
thn imdi>r«lgned on behalf of the companv . 

T1h 3 rate on puckn-budt ImngiilowH Rituatod out-side the Fort of Bombay, or 
in anv part of tho Bombay ProsidcTKy, ia now reduced to (6) six annas per cent, 
per annum. 

Life Department. 

This company offiors tho advantage of Fixed Bonuses aocming after fire yean 
annual paj'ment of premium, vNroNfta^i'nf on profits* Polioies are Indispmbla 
after five years, ueims are payable thirty days after admission* Ananitiaa 
are (rmnted on very favorable terms. Tho undersigned will Issna PoUoUft on 
behalf of the Company . 

Agents in Bombay— RITCHIE, BTBUARTA Oo. 
Agonte in Oaloutta-^ILLANDBBS, ABBUTHNOT ft Odb 




the jndian economist. 
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STANDARD LlfE ASSLTttANCE COMPANY.— 
EvtabliBhed 1825, 

WITH WHICH IS NOW UNITKU 

The Oolonial Life Assurance Oompany- 


COLONIA L AND KOREIOX ASSUR. 

MIMi RIJ iiillLiiaili^ tnil 1 1 II I| l < u” juj J 1» H* Auurance 

Li/e^uftirnurtt ('umpaiiy, the biibinCBA oT tho UtiiUid 
oompMUM will honcjiifoi’th ue conducted umicr the title of 

THE ^TANCARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Tk 4 annual rrotnue of thv Stundanl Comiumy l8 now upwards of and 

the occtimulnied funds nnioiint to iiiiwarde of £3,000,000 atorlinK. The new 
business transacted during the past year amounted to the lar^o sura of 
£1E75 OiK) storlliiK. the correHiH>mliriK premium omoiiutinK L) £45,337 jMir aimum. 

JGfedtrafc purged for rcMdonco iii the Colonies. India, and o||ior places 

Board* and AgencttA in India, juid in all tho Tlrilish Colonics whore every 
ftu'illty will lie afforded in tho transaction of basiuosH, and where premiums 
may be received and claims paid. 

Immediate reduction of premium on return to Knropo, or othei temperate 
climate, without medical oertitlcate* 

Prtku divided every five years. ^ 

Tho new Colonial and Foreign ProB|)OotuH may l»e hiul on nniilication at tho 
chief offices of tlie Company, or to tho Agents at home or abroad. 

« WILL. TUOS. THOMSON. 

Maniigor and Actuary. 

D. CLUNIK OIIKGOR, 

Colonial and Foreign Secretary. 

DoimAT Boaku. 

H. Prontls, Esq. I W, Nixon. Esq. 

A. ». »Cohlo, Esq. I A. E. Anhlcy, Esq. 

Agfuts oi liomhog 

The London, Asiatic and American Company, (Limited ) 


XrORTII BRITISH AND MEIU’ANTILE INSURANCE 
J-X COMPANY. 

InewpOrattil bg Rogal Charter amt Sjn'na/ .i>fi of Farin' ua ut» 


Paid up Capital 

Fire Reserve Fiin<l 
Fire Prenuum Reserve 


, . t250,0tXi 
...'"2tt7,'l53 10 10 
... 1 :hh, 5U lo 1 

A35,(H1H f> 1 1 

Total Accumulated Funds 2 ,h3h, 1H is 11 

AnnunllncomcfromFiro.LifoimdlnvestmciitK. soi.soi 12 l> 

Agents ill noiiibuy, 

\V. NIOOL & Co. 


IIIE SOUTHERN INSITRANC^E COMPANY, (Limited.) 


Registered CAriTAL—ONE Million Stehlinc. 

Puid-up Capital £ 100,000 

RoBOi*vod Fund C 40,000 

Head Office — MElillOURNFJ. 

The iindoraigncd having lx*!!!! appointed Agents, iiro propiirctl to grant Policica 
by Marine Insurance. 

-Bombay, 10th June 18«U. .1.. N. WADIA, SONS *t Co. 


SCHOOLS. 

RS. BIRCH'S SCHOOL, AVoislbine Ledge, Nyiiee XaL— A 
few vncaueicH for Honrder Pupils. 

T he reverend H. SELI^S receives private pupils at 
Hampton Court, Mussoorie, to pioptirc tlicin I’or tho I’ublic 
Bchoola at home, or for ExauiiiiutionB in Indl.-r 


M 


GROVE PARK SCHOOL, WREXHAM. 


PiUNCiPAi.,— J. PRYCE JONES, L. C. Pkc. 

A ttention is respeetfully invited to the following facts : — 
1. The locality of tho School iu rcnuirkably healthy. 2. Tho 

P remlBoa ni’e oxtonaivc, and fitted up wltli due regard to the comfort of tho 
'upllH. 3. Every facility for recreation is HlTordcd by the l.irgo playground end 
crlcket-heid which adjoin the house 1. There is u snlhclout stun of well quail* 
fled MObtera, Including a ChiMaical (It. A. in oIobsIchI bon(.iiir8, Cam* 

bridge) and a resident Ft onchmun. 6. At tlie Examinations of the College 
of Prewptora and the Oxfoni and Cambridge Universities, Pupils from the 
School have taken Honours In seveigd diatlnct branches <>r Education, e. g., 
Latin, Fi*onoh, Mathotnatics, Book-keeping, and English, ft. At five oxamliin- 
tiona by tho College of Preceptors, Certificates wcio awarded to ono'third of 
mil tho Puplli in the School. 7. At five out of seven Exhroinatlnns by tho 
Collofra the hlghoat place in Book-keeping was given to candidates from tho 
School. 8. The Principal oamoNtly endeavours to fomi in his Pupils a manly 
Christian character. 0. Tho Diet ia lilieial. 

TBRua which are moderate, and inclusive with lists of Successful pupils, on 
application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS 

80I.D 

nv A1,L UKALERS THBOUOIlOliT THE WORLD. 


» IfL^TU 




GEORGS ^ Co.) 

fS^iihed 1836. 

ARMY, BAMJ:7&, transit, AND GENERAL AGENTS. 

(JT, T ----- / IM Leadenhall St. 

London. | ^ Regent St. W. 

Bonbat. 20 SoBsoan’s Buildings. 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 

Abut DapAnMNn.^MiUtaiy, Regimental, and Mesa Bnlentaofall kinds prompt* 
Jy and economlcaJIy executed. 

Banning Dbpabtment.— 'P ay, Allowancea, and dividends drawn, and Bamit- 
tances and inveatmenta efibeted upon (iBvorablo tenus. 
Interest allowed on Current as well as Fixed Deposit 
oecomitH. 

GKNEBAt Dxpabtubnt. ^I ndents for goods of every description executed. The 
Bomlmy Agency undertakes local Jndents of all kinds, 
and executes through the Tjondon House all orders Ibr 
Euriiiiean or American goods. 

y B —Cou»tilHrnt» are reminded that timet tronhht tind frequentlg expetjM are 
eamt bg tnetructwue being made fiilt and complete in the Jlret hutance, JPhere a 
Margin ta intended to be given, ita limits thotild be etated. 

Tit iNsiT DxrAKTMNNT-*— T hk Globn Pabcxlb Uxpkbbb undertakes the forwarding 
of goodH ami parcels by the quickest, safbst, and moat 
economical routes throughout India, BuroiM), and the 
World. 

SPECIAL AGENCIES. 

Oeosub W. WnK.iTLBy & Co. aro Solo Agents in Western India for the IbUow* 
lug Arms : — 

Uilliarda (Patent) Adbott & NicnoLL Birmingham 

Orneraf Jotners Haml. WoBSNXif A Go London 

llaberdaahery D. Nicholson A Co London 

Hardware David Jonks Birmingham 

Ink, Printing Buackbli. A Edwabds London 

Jetrelterg IIahrimon A Co Loudon A Birmingham* 

„ Farad vx A Davby London 

Jnimpa, Puniaha, Maddkn A SoN London 

Lithographic Preaaea MacLUMK, MaCDONALD, MACeBBOOB 

Marine Knginen Iackmon A Watkins London 

Maehinerg, SatoMilh,4rc Saul. Wobsnam A Co Loudon 

Needles A URL Moh i i.i. Loudon 

Printing Preaaca .. . TIopkinkov A Copjs London 

Type . V. A .1. P'lGUINN liOndoTI 

Seu'ing Maihinea .T Wfih London 

Shoe Thread .. Ui.lathohnk A Co liondon 

Watches .DkxtACo Limdoii 

Wines Lowi'VTHAlA SoLMB Frankfort. 

„ . Stan DBfDGK A Turner London. 

Select parcQlfl of Wm I flics, Jowollery, Ac., are now on hand. Consignments of 
choice WiuoK, Printing PruNses, and Inks, lYinting Paper, Sewing Machines, 
Ac , arc daily oxi»ccU^tl 

Bumbti^', 1st August ls7u> J- L. MADDEN, Agent. 


THK CALl’UTTA MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 1>, GOVERNMENT PLACE. 

By Appoin'IMKNT. 

LATH BUCKINYOUNG & Co., A.D. 1814. 

Indian Pianofortes- 

Broad wood A B«>n s’ new Cottage 7 OctuveH, with three Unisons throughout 
New Cotl.tge Cruid, with three Unisons m Teror aiul Treble 
New Si-nu-Gumd, ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto 
Coi.LAiiD A Collvrd’s Sympntlictii! quarc Soini-Grand 7 Octaves 
yrmi-Oiami 7 Octavos with three Unisons Treble. 

Boudoir Crand 7 Octaves, tliree Unisons throughout 

Sympathotio Pianofortes 

A consignmont of the above expected very shortly frrjm Germany. These 
lustrumontH are made e.xprcsslv for India, and will be sold at 20 per cent, below 
tlic usuiil price charged for sunilor instruments lii Calontta. 

Sheet Musio* 

Amoug the nresont oxtcnsivo stock of the aljovo firm will lie found tho boat 
modom, oh well ns tho most admired classics! productions of thn best mastors. 
Constituents are respectfully infoi mod that lor immediate Gash payments the 
publl'«h(^’B marked price will bo r horged for single pieces, ami for every six pieces 
))uiThased, a seventn one of ctiual valuo will l>o added to the number without 
additional charge. 

C. GOULD, 

Calcutto, April IKTO. Proprietor. 


THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 

I N P'INK SILVER, double- bottomed, engine- turned hunting 
eiuso, of medium uizc, and with a first-claus full plate Lever 

movement. • 
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Hollottay*s Ointment und Fi//#.-* SystemariD Treatment -Few stHtcmOiits 
are more wide of truth ibnii tho ossortion that for the ciu'p of ilisefsc, the aUmg 
part alone doiusuds attention, whereas both local and general misobief rc<iuirc8 
Mrosa* These medicamonts boldly face the ovils they profess to remedy ; 
loeal relief and genern] punflcation progress toother ; tne diseased imrtion is 
OUrad. the fbxil hole is cleansed • Holloway's Ointment rublied on the throat 
a&d mat exeroisek the most boneflcinl influence over sore throats, dlptheria, 
aadoougli, whether -rosulting fTom catarrh, Bsthnui, or bronchitis. This un* 
guent sola miraculously in aiTestIng the extension of sores, heallnir ulcerations, 
curing skin diaaMee, and completely atopping oU destructive — 

I w ■■ 


HAMILTON & Co. 

ncg>4 to stale that for some years past, thair endeavour has been to introduce 
to their Coiistitueuis » good, reliable, WngTiah Silver Watch, ata really moderate 
Price. Owing Ui rocout valuable iranrovementa in the Watch-inaker*8 art, by 
Avhich tho aid of machinery has been Drought to baor with marvellous auccess, 
ihiiy are now enableil to onbe the aliove Tt^toh, which they guarantee to ba en* 
i ircly EngliHh*made throughout, at the hitherto unprecodentad price of Ra. AO 
cash, and tho same Watch in Gold Engine-tumed hunting case, at Rs. 100 caah 
note.— O irr nem Illnet rated .Watrk Pamphlet ean be had yWs on oppLoaftoM. 
Orders respocCl^Uly solicited. m 

• - HAMILTON A Co., 

WatM and Ciceh Mastt^admren, 

Jowollors and Silvarsmitba In ardinonrOo bto Xxoallanciy Earl Mayo, x. t., 

8, Old Court Moose Btreet, Otdontun ' 


Printed for the 1*ropriet^ at thp Pdmveranca Printing Praie, Bombay.— Published Ijy ICeegre, WfMAN Co., Calontta.— 16th Jwh 1871 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


liOCAL CESSES. 

• 

2b the Editor of the Indian Kconomtstf' 

SiB,— As tho Provincial Goveriimnnts have lately cliHCovcrocI 
an admirable mode of increasing the land ruvonuo by local ccbhcb, 
there is less neoossity of advocating a direct enhuncomeut of tho 
land revenue on the expiration of tbo old leasoH. The now source 
of income has not tho drawback of compolling ub to wait until the 
old leases expire. In Madras, in Oudh, in the North West- Pro- 
viucM, and in tho Punjaub* the land roveuuo has been increased 
within the, current year to six per cent., and even to ton per cent. 
I am ready to aoknowlodgo that tliis probably is the result of the 
protests unceasingly made by the hidUm Economist againsc the just 
demands of the State being tampered with. But it appears to mo 
that as cultivation depends much on circumstances beyond tho 
control of man, an error committed by the settloineut of tho lajid 
revenue on the l^is of the prosporoos returns of certain years, 
must make its evil results felt for a series of years, while those wlio 
urge that th^ land xevenno is lust to the State might bo satisiicd by 
the readiness with which the Provincial Governments now make np 
the amounts due to the StAte, in the case of prosperous districts, by 
A reoonrso to that admirable system of lofal taxation called tho 
” ^ 0. B. H. 


[Nets hy the Editor.] 


Our eorrespondtnt has no adequate idea of the State wants. It is not 9 bat GO 
per cent that is required.— Ed. /. Jff. 

TENANT RIGHT. 

^ NOBTR west PEOV1NCB8. 

Tb the Editor the ** Indian EcononneV* 

SxB,— A letter In your iseme of the 19th July* heeded ** Tenant 
Bight/’ oallsjattention to a poinf which 1 think deserves considera- 


tion on tho part of all officers in the North-West Proylnoes who are 
engaged in dealing with suits for enhancement. The High Court 
has ruled that there is no provision in the law to prevent those suits 
being brought year after year. Ordinarily, of course there is little 
fear that any such thing would take place ; but it gives a landlord 
the power to indulge in very harassing and vexations proceedings. 
Many as are the faults aiid difficulties oonnected with the prooedure 
which Act X. hM rendered nooessary in tho decision of enhanco- 
ment suits, and in spite of tho inequalities arrived at under that 
prooedure, it can hardly be contended that it is advisable that 
neither the landlord nor thg* tenant should bo able to oaloulate on 
the i^ermanenoe of the oontraoi existing between them for more 
than a single year. The idea, moreover, is utterly opposed to the 
feelings of the masB of tho cultivators. They admit one reanon, justify- 
ing the enhancement of their rout, and iino only — tliat is, that as 
Government has raised tho revenue on tho landlords, they too must 
81101*0 tho burden. But tho notion that the landlord hna a right 
to sue for enhaiicomout after what has thus lioen raiHcd at tho com- 
inencoraent of tho term of aottlomcnt is uttorly iiuintelligiblo to 
them, and when it oocurs, their protests ai*o most vehement. Tho 
majority of the zemindars too would admit tho force of their asser- 
tions. Public opinion therefore ugreos with tho tlioory that the 
RH urity of a lease is udvantugconH to both parties coneoruod in it. 
If i.*i therefore obviously desirable that this result should bo attained, 

1 if possible, under tho provisions of Act X. of 1851). 1 think it may 
be etfeetod ns follows : Saits for onhancoinont are laid under Clause 
T. Seotiou 23 of Act X. If such suits are held to bo suits to 
dcterinino tho rates at which puitahs aud kahodiyais are to bo 
delivered’*, let tho ryot ho directed to demand under the aumo olause 
a putiali at the rates determined. Beet ion 70 will then pixwide for 
tho protection of the ryot from vexations suits. For if “ tho parties 
do not agree as to the term for which tho puttuh is to be granted, 
the Collector shall fix such term, as under tho circumstances of the 
ease ho may think jnst and proper.** It furtlier provides that such term 
should not o.rcood ID years. This is all that is required ; at 
any rato the ryot if he choosoB can obtain a “ ton years’ loaRO,** 
hut I am coiifidoiit that in most cases tho parties would agree to a 
longer torni, 1 do not for a mutiiettb assort that it would bo well 
that very long terius should bo customary, for I think tho zemin- 
dars should bo enabled to raise their rents within tho term of 
M6Uiomonl,^nd not to allow tho rental to remain stationary for tho 
thirty years to come. Judicious ouhancemoiit by the zemindars will 
lead to tlioir owu profit aud to that of the Btalc, and it may often 
happen that where enhniicement is now difficult, a lapse of ten or 
more years may enable tho landlord to raise tho roots of his 
truants without in auy way oppressing thorn or discouraging thoir 
industry. Vexatious enhancement can, hoAvever, profit no one, and 
if ns 1 tliink the law provides a moans of preventing it, it ought to 
ho made use of for tho sake of those whoso interests it is tho object 
of that law' to protect. • II, 


A STATE LAND BANK. 

To the Editor of the huiinn Econo niist*' 

' While you are urging on tho landlords of India that pro- 
]iri*ty possossoB its right, its duties are not being lost sight of. The 
Bill before Council for providing that loans may bo made to 
farmers for the purposes of improvement is manifestly a stop in tho 
right direction. 

I believe, however, that tho iutoroBts of tho country might bo 
subserved by adding to tho Bill a careful adaptation of (ho principal 
features of the PostOffico Savings* Bank system as worked in England. 

It is nofP netessary to recapitulate the attempts that have been 
inado to devote capital to employment in agricultural improvements 
in other oonntries. Aa excellent article in the Revue dee Deum 
MondeSy about eight mouths ago, disoussod tho subjeot. In com* 
parison with more purely commercial transaotions, works of agrionl- 
tural improvement labour under the disadvantage of the want of 
means to realize promptly, and in tho early stages of works, such as 
reclamation and irrigation, want of punctuality in the payment of 
’ instalments of interest. ^ 

In commerce, the affairs which call credit into play, precede the 
^ect it produces, and its instruments aro oonoemed with the adjust* 
of transaotiona already concluded. To agricnlturo, credit m.ust 
first applied, and tho transactions which call for its aid will resolt. 

brought out by the 'writer of thd article above 
referred to, seems to me to supply aigamente in favour of Govem- 
xnent nndert^ing the business of a Land Bank on a large scale. 

1 *liAt the notion, once popular, .of ihe vastness oftho 

bune d. hoards pi the ryot are delusional as ikr as the.Boa^eili • 
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THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


Prttideooy goes. Still, a good deal of money ia pnt by from year 
to year, and with dne eooonragement, might be more profitably in- 
restod than it is. 

The snooese of the Poet Office Savioge* Bank in England hat been 
singnlor; and in 1860 , aeoordlng to a late retom, upwar de of 
BOfiOiOOO stood to the credit of Ooremm ent, after 

TaUmk Banlca 

hfiettrwOTld probably be unnecessary to grant depositors the 
pririlege of drawing Q,nrwhore, as in England they can. The deposits 
might be largely employed in advanoos for the improvement of 
existing wells and tanks, and in the construction of new. As fhr as new 
tanks are ooncorned, until the new Local Committoes are sofliciently 
organised and educated to look after tho matter, the greatest oare 
would bo necessary, before oommitting snob funds to an invfltment 
of whoso HOcecss there could be a doubt. 

In tho case of wolls. ryots oommonly boiTow at 18 |>er cent, the 
200RnpoHsor so whiuu it takes to build a well, and tkns, if it waters 
3 acres, subject thoir land to a charge of 12 Rupees per acre. The 
security of land alone would not be enough to cover the loan iu most 
oases. In this district, where the average holding is bat 8 acres, tho 
average ryot could without difficulty get his application backed by a 
brother ryot, and care might easily bo taken that the land hypothecat- 
ed was likely to sell for the fall amount of tho loan. Rc-pRymenis 
might bo made in easy instalments or a pornuiriont addition to tho 
assessment made. 4^ Rupees would bo enough to cover tho interest 
required on the capital lent, and this amount would bring tho assess- 
ment on the land under tho well to about (3 Rupees, which could 
readily bo paid. The gross produeo in this district may Inj taken 
at 12 HniKtos per aero ou uuirrigatod land, and 48 liupees per aero 
under an ordinnry well. Tho expenses of cultiv'ation are, in 
either case, about half tho produce. 

Where (Ooverrirnent, not Zemindary) land is iindorlot, the tenant, 
a piittnlular, wonhl huvo to agree as to the terms before borrowing. 
Id every district, extension of existing banka is possible, and the 
work might ho done with suffioient profit ; but tho deposits could 
not for many yours bo expected to permit of large works being 
undertaken. Only the established assuranco tliat they could put 
in their money, keep it sjife, got 0 per cent, for it, and draw it. out 
wheu they liked, would iudiice tho poor ryots to use tho bonks. Tho 
rich ryots could not ho expected to use them : tb y can lend money 
at much higher rates than nuy Hunk could giro them, though its 
operations might before long bring down the rate of interest they 
now obtain. remain, your obedient servant. 

July 27th. C. 9. 

niSTRlCTS, MAORIS. 


DIVISION OF THE RENTAL IN OUDH. 

To the Kditor o/ the “ Indian Economist.” 

Sia. — 'I’ho profoniul syinpatliy wliich I feel with the aim of your 
urtioles on the aHseHsuieut of the land revenne, nnd the uiiqnalitiod 
uS'^eni which I give to thoir theory, make me miximiH that you should 
Hupjily II great detect, whicli in my liumblc opinion depri ea them 
liny Imt a theoretic value. 

V'on lia\e ne\or, as far iu< 1 know, pointed out how tho que.'itioii is 
variously iiirocted in dillerent parts of India by different social condi- 
tions. 

To take Ondh, as an instance. It has been, certainly, for the last six 
hundml yeiii-s a iliininutive Uajputnnii, and ii Rajput is, or considers 
himself, entitled to live on rent. In spiti'. of frequent clan wars, their 
condition of life wiw uiiiineiitly favourable to the production of large 
families, and I know instaiice.s where tho repreSeiitativos of a single 
chief have, iu 12 or 14 generations, lunonnted to nearly two thousand 
persons, instances where the accuracy of the genealogy bus becui 
conclusively proved by the divisions of the ancestiwl villages. 

The old Oudh government hold your theory fanatically, and con- 
sidered tliemselves entitled to the whole rent of the laud. Theoretically, 
they were us uiuiuestionubly right os you are. But, in atteumting to 
enforce their \io\\H practically, they onticely overlooked (what I venture 
to think you do not reali/.e with sufficient c learness) that they thereby 
doomoil to starvation hundre<lB of thouBaiids who had hitherto lived on 
the (Jovernnioiit revenue. Their rcMits could only l>e collected by the 
most violent oppression, and as they were opiuMed everywhere by the 
sirotvg vitality of clan-organi/Ationa, the result wi\8 a protracted anarchy 
which had in fact ended iu their complete defeat when we took 
over the 001111117. A new Government is eiititle<i to succeed to 
the whole rights, os well as the whole duties of the rulefi whom it 
displaces. 

This WAS the problem which we had to encounter whdti we annexed 
the province, and it met with the, os I think, satisfactory ansvrer, that 
the least which would support tho old zemiudari bodies tras fifty per 
cent, of the i‘eut. Fifty per cent, was therefore the necessary limit to 
the Government demand. 1 may remark in passing that tbie is about 
one eighth of the gross produce. 

It is obvious that the proportion would be much higher under a 

3 'utwari assessment, or in fa^ anywhei^ where there was no large 
ass which had fur generations lived solely cn the revenue. If an 
outsider might hazard an opinion, I should say, that in the Central 
jprovihbsa cme-fuurth might ^ve been taken with e^al advantage to the 
Central Qovennient shd the local pc^lstion. The census hss a moat 
dir^t on the queltlon cd tiiirty yean' asseeamenta. If the 

tiopulauon increases as fast as the Value of the land, a thirty yean* 
asseasidvit is, in fket, perfnshent. I ntyadf Uiink that it will morease 
in about the same proportion. A Hindu liccmtfiit to Ityo as his lather 


did, and doea no t qaB e<S* ^ cu m u l a t e wealtiL whioh atthe and of the 
Xieriod of aseessn^S^ might be justly damanoed frim him if Gowii< 
tpent Th^s^^c is that ha proonates abouii Up to his Iha 

unparallaled prosneiity has tnan^i^'^iliaikad by an unpar- 
n|||E?fiumber of marriiigeB, and If we hqd WAruafeirorlihy statialdea on 
^E^aubject, ii would pr<mb!y be found thah .the hlrtha next year will 
ba ht least twenty-five per cent, in m^df those of 1869 or 1870. 
Eventually, the increased production is a8 absorbed by an in- 
creased population living on thenrevenue, in veiy much the same 
conditions of wealth and comfort os their leas irtumerous anceston. 
These conditions are not far removed from the minimum requi- 
site for existence, and we can no more starve the sons than we 
could their fathers. The only remedy ia to treat tb^ land as a private 
owner, and regularly apportion the rents to the production. The idterna- 
tive is in fact between a permanent and a yearly assessment. With- 
out expressing any decided opinion, 1 am not myself able to ptopoee any 
scheme for making the latter, and, I think, the more desirable plan 
work. 

Tiiere is, however, another case in which perhaps Government might 
with u,(lvaiitagu interfere, and which arises out of the alHturd applica^ 
tion of the theory of freedom of contract to land in India. The large 
talookdars will be contented to live ou the best income they can obtain, 
without performing the troublesome duties of a landlord. In vifiages 
not yet occupied by hereditary revenue eaters, a class of contractors, 
uudistingiuHhuble from them iu an economic point of view, will start 
into existence. They will increase nnd multiply much as other men iu 
similar circumBl.ancoH, and though they may have no legal rights against 
tho .State, ( here they will be, and at tho end of thirty years it will be 
as irnpo.s.sible to get the revenue, which is thoir sole means of sub- 
sistence, as if they weie protected by ahuudrod laws or the prescription 
of centuries. 

OrDii, Jahj 1871. • X. Y. Z. 

[Note hj the Editor.] 

It will cvulontly hiirpriHo our correspouilent to bo informod that the Setllomeut 
department uf tho Ityottran iliKtrtcts of B )mb.'iy lo.jk upon tho protiosal to take 
6 » cent of tho reutal a.. “ iin absurdity,'* and never exact more than M.” — Kd. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 


IIOMBAY.A DEACON. 

An idea soenia to be ontortaiiicd in thla country that tho 
mastern of political science have pronounced themselves in favour 
of dinxt ia.xatioii, and that tho practice of raising revenue by taxes 
upon connrtoditics, or Indirect taxatiou as it is called, is held by 
them to be mischievous and unsound. Tho fact however, 
siiti]i]y is this, that political science teaches that were the world 
other than it really is, that were men generally truthful, 
and honest, and prudent, and wise, and that if in the Ctopia of 
their re.sidonco it wore needful to raise tho Viist revenues which 
the statomiuiship of modorn times has necessitated and de- 
mands, this enlightened and virtuous Utopia would nerve itself 
to sustain the unpleasant, but really economic, method of direct 
taxation in 2 >refereiico to any other. In other words, direct taxation 
is the^reticidly, in Utopia, the fairer and the more economic 
method of the two ; while the unfortunate fact is that in this 
real world in which w^e live, move, and have our being, it is the 
most uiifitiraud oppressive of all methods that have been devised. 
Where arc men generally truthful, honest, prudent, and wise ? 
They are the reverse of all -this, aud because they are neither 
truthful nor honc.st, the only way of taxing them fairly is to tax 
them indirectly ; in other words, to tax them in ways they cannot 
evade, since under the direct system the honest and truthfiil pay, 
aud the dishonest arid untnitliful do not. So again, because men 
generally are neither wise nor prudent, it is necessaiy to 
accommodate ourselves to the fact, and to levy taxes in a 
way that neither thoir want of wisdom nor of prudence may 
render abortive. Direct taxation very soon reaches its 
utmost endurable limits even in the wealtjiiest (Sommunities, 
while to attempt to raise a large revenue by suoh methods 
from a poor population, is simple insanity. The school of 
fanatics which sprang up some 30 years ago at homo, 
calling itself the Liverpool Reform Assooiationi succeeded for 
a while in impressing the popular mind ^th the uotioh that 
the plan of indirect taxation ought to be abolished altogether, 
aud the expenditure of all oonntrios met by direct taxes 
upon property or income. The school kas died out eyeiywhero 
but in this countiy, modem experience bloving idiown in the most 
conclusive manner that direct taxstioR ie ein^ly unendurable 
as soon as it beoomea hoary. For niaiiy yean Aqaerioa was the 
great example to Krhkli we %M^pofa|ied^ whib the Ameri- 
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$n finAQoiers, than whom the world hae 8e^|||n^bler, were 
compelled to aheadon the direct system it 

twiwmm xtKxtury to rw.6 . Iwg. inoom*. In our *^**®lK^ 
we an idl*’ftmuliar with the obj«>Uon» which lie ageinet the 
inoonw ta«, a tM declared even by it. eupportors to be o^o«» 
minuet, and oppiweivo « in the highest degree,* while a 
of the House of Commons has declared this char^- 
ter to be inseparable from the tax. An attempt to mso 
jgSO,000,000 a year by an income tax in our own county 
is the richest in the world, would be nearly imjyaiblo, while 
we raise forty-five millions a year without ai>prociably burd.ou- 
ing anyone by taxes upon commodities. And yet M. Thiers 
is being fiercely assailed by the English Press for deohning a 
task which even in our country would bo declared impossible. 
Wo are not defending his budget in detail, but we say that m 
so far as he has determined to trust mainly to indirect taxation, 
he has shewn sound practical wisdom, and has adopted a course 
which we ourselves should have been compelled to atlopt in simi- 
lar circumstances. A few years ago, howeyr, bofom the Liverpool 
school had exploded, shallow political writers affected to regay 
ubeUefindireef taxation a.s the mark of men who wore in 
advance of their times, and we have unfortunately had leading 
men in India, within the Inst ten years, full of these views, who 
have given a complexion to the course of Legislalioii uiion tlio 
subject. The most iiifliientiol of them was Sir Hsi lle Frero, 
one of the best intentiouod men that over set foot iii the coun- 
try but one of the very weakest. His chief drca<l seemed to Int 
lest the world should hold him to ho an inch bclun.l the rn.mt 
advanced men of his time ; ami the influence of his counsels 
upon the course of official thought is traceable to this day. He 
would have signed away the land reveiine of the ‘-•ountry il 
abler men thiui himself had ndt stood across his path, while tlio 
people of Bombay owe directly to him all the embarr^ments 
bought upon them by the Municipal Act of 1865 Who said 
Sir Barilo, could hoar patiently of town-duties in Bombay, while 
the towns of England wore raising their roveiiues by direct 
rates on houses 1 A more superficial man never rose to powo.-, 
nor a more amiable one. You cannot deal hardly with Iniu if 
vou would, but ho was weakness itself as an admiiiistiah.i. 
We have now painfully to undo liis work, and to encounter the 
odium of seeming to advocate u retrograde policy, the fact 
simply being that Sir Bartlo Frorc committed tin- Island to a 

course of stuiJcudouH folly. . x- i • .f 

^ Political economists do not proft;r direct taxation o m ^ • 
It is the namel 0 B.H fanatics of the science who do so. 1 
of the science speak plainly enough upon the subject. «,id t,c 1 s 
that in the world in which wc live, taxes uism comiiioditics 
am the best pi-acticable taxes wo can levy. We must lay stiop 
Zn this point, because the Government of India, down even to 
tto day L got the old leaven of dehisiou working i« .t>. 

Council Boom. The attempt to substitute a house to ovjerj - 
whero fo/octroi dutjps.and the ill-concealed d^islikc with which 

the latter are regarded, aro reminiscences of Sir Bartle hrercs 
ascendancy. You may lay it down a» an axiom of all finance m 
India that the direct presentation of a hill for taxes by the 
machinery we are compelled to employ moans terrorism 
oppression, and disaffection ; while it is simply impossible that 

■udi taxation should ever be really productive. 

Sir Bartle Frbrb’s Act decreed not merely a now constitution, 

but a new fiscal system for the island; luid it is from to tot 

all its embarrassments have arisen. The Act 
, the repeal of the old Town Duties of tho place, and the 
2k!^ionof what was erroneously believecHto be the Engl^h 
of direct rates upon house pr^y m their ^m. Tho 
who drew the Act, and the exponents of its provi- 
£! the Connea room, all fell into the extraordinary 
^ of oonfottuding the levy of an income to upon ho^ 
* the MunioipBl rates levied at home upon the 

of such property. Believing with all their heart in the 

parishes of our own 
tiu^^ouaht they were imitating that system when 
Aw*£iid MimioltJ resources should fhr the fhture, 

he dwived from a to upon house property in the island of 6 to 

2 Auo. 


10 per cent. Misled the term house to, they in Ikat deersed 
that the Municipal expenditure of the island was for iha Aitore 
to-be met by an inoome to upon one description of inoome only, 
fWim house nroositv. Had they but imposed 


fairly a ^ 

less objection to the course, but they eiemilted all incomes what 
ever, but this one special kind. That tl^ dii so in total ignor. 
anoe of that they woixs doing, tho debates prove in the most 
absolute manner. They speak througboat of this special inoome 
tax #pon house pro^ierty, imdor tho belief thAt it was the samo 
thing ofl tho English house tax, the fact simply being that tho 
tax they were imposing wo« a tax upon income, the inoome of 
a single clafi^ alono, — while the English house tax is simply a 
tax upon oxponditiiro. Unfortunate ^d unjust as this error 
was, they contrivo<l to cap it by another, and that was the deoreo 
that in place of tho old system of raising tho Municipal inoome 
by taxes uix)n commodities, or town duties, these duties should 
ho abolished altogether in favour of the system of direct rates. 
Now this error has been fatal to tho peace of tho community, 
and to tho working of the now Act. Had they made tho least 
exact enquiry into the economic fiiofcH of the Cf:)ndition of 
tho i>ooplo, they would liave seen at ouco that the attempt to 
raise tho income roqiiirod by the city, under a system of direct 
raffia would bo simply a gigantic fraud. There were no atatiatics 
to fjuidfi. them, and they mculo wo say a stiq^endous blundey 
Tho dislike wliicli is coininonly avowed for statistics, sprigs in 
the great majority of instances from unwillingness to accept their 
teachings. VVe owe aliiu>st every social and ocoiioniio reform of 
tho age to thi.j science, for it is the groat weapon with which 
PcUish ignorance is being everywhere overthrown in fiivour of 
enlightened and disiutiu'cstod legislation. That statistics may 
be so carelessly compiled, or so diBiiigonuouBly treated as to bo 
useless in the one ease, and mislcatling in tho other, is of course 
truo ; but to ask ua to abjuro their uso, or to rofuso their teach- 
ings when they admit of easy verification or disproof, is tho 
counsel of idleness or of dishonesty. Now tho statistics of 
Bombay prove beyond tho possibility of cavil, the error mode in 
attempting to wring the Munici[>al income out of the pockets of 
the single class of house owners, and tho absolute ncefl there 
is of recasting the fiscal system of tho island altogether. 
Let tho^ roatler look for u moiiioiit at tho following statis- 
tics of tho luiiiibor of porsons inhabiting each house in tho 
I’nitcd Kiiig'loni and its principal cities, and at tho number 
of persons to each house in tlic principal districts of Bombay : — 


•Donffrcc 

Population. 

Per hon$t* 

83 porgOHB 

.Market 

... 7'»,4 '2 •• 

.. 7> ,. 

Dhobco Tula .. 

.. 71.70) .. 

. . 68 

OomercHrry 

. . 0’J,' ot) . . 

63 „ 

Maudvoo 

.. 41,1.>2 .. 

.. 48 „ 

FuuniiHWudy . . 

. 22.620 ... 

.. 47 „ 

ChucklH 

.. 41,442 ... 

.. 45 ,, 


Now the direct rate system at homo falls upon i)opulatioii 
housed at the following rates ; — 

PopHlation. Prr hou»e. 


Binaingbam . .. 

938,808 .. 

.. 6-7 

poraone 

LetnlH 

227,18 » .. 

.. 6*2 

fi 

Liverpool 

482,460 ... 

... 70 

ti 

Loudon 


.. 7*8 

f» 

Munebestor . . 

.357.070 . . 

.. 6*8 

It 

Olaagow 

401,715 .. 

. . 6*3 

(t 

England, geuerally . . 

18,064,444 .. 

.. 54 

»» 

Scutlond 

9,' *02, 204 .. 

7 7 

ft 

Ireland 

5.704,549 .. 

.. 6-0 

ft 

WhIoh 

1,111,78(» .. 

.. 6-8 

tt 

Channel Islanda 

149,447 . . 

.. 6-2 



Thus while in England, under this .system, tho taxes fall upon 
one person out of every five, six, or seven, that is, upon every 
family, in Bombay they commonly fall upon one person out 
of every sixty, seventy, or eighty, or even in some coses 100 
or 150. Now even at home it is complained that vast numbers 
escape contribution under tliia system who ought to pay ; and 
tho English Municipalities are anxious to discover some indirect 
mode of taxation that may reach them. Even at home we 
say the system is complained of as unfair, although it reaches 
one in every 5 or 6 of tho population. Hero it is 60, 00, 70, 
and even 80 and upwards, while so totally ousui^ is the 
system to tho circumstances of the people, that it ilHitill com- 
plained that the area of collection is too wide, and should be con- 
tracted. Instead^of resorting to occupiers at all, there is such 
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<lidicull;y in colleoting the police and lighting ratee that the 
Justices Imvo been repeatedly advised to go to the 15,000 owners 
for all the rates. The demand is simply on irony upo n the [ jayiSj 
situation to which the Act has reduced theExecutije,,^. 

ijM go (In^Xahw'the system 
wOTriWPB^gr^t wards into which the city is divided. AVe 
take then the Maudy^c and Market districts, a lich and poor * 
onOi lying contiguous to each other, and affording between them 
a fiur illustration of the working of the system. Their |>opula- 
tiou is as follows : — 



Population. 

Houaea. 

Market 

73,4'>a ... 



Mamlvoe ... 

.. 41,162 ... 

831 

('hUL'kla 

41,412 ... 

.. 934 

• 


157,096 

2.866 


There arc thus 70 persons to each house in the Market, 48 
in Mandveo, and 44*3 in its Bub-division Chuckla, and the rates, 
according to the returns of a lato year, fell exclusively upon 
3,133 persons. Thai is to say, these three thousand pei*»ons 
paid everything; the remaining 150,000 nothing. The rates 
foil upon those men soinowhat as follows : — 

Kb. 


Onu porHon wab Uixoil 
a j)orHijnH ciich . . 

26 .. .. 

iK)7 ,, ,, ... 

824 

I,')i4 ,, ,, 

133 .. 


.'j.i.ri 


2.150 

l.^K) 

840 

280 
103 
1 H) 
42 
11 


(>an anyone wonder that there aro 7,o0o distress wairants 
running in lloin)^y for rates levied in this infamously cruel 
way '( If we allow that each man was marnud, and allot to 
him the average number of ohiMren in each family in the island, 
— the population being an a«luU population in the main— the 
3,0(X) tax-payers in those districts rei)resont a total numbe*’ 
of 8,36(1 men, women, and children. Thus the taxes fall with 
confiscatory violence upon the few, while the 150,000 uo\er 
receive a visit from the tax gathorev at all. The 3,000 of course 
complain l)itterly, and fill the town with their out-cricH. For 
the tax-gatherer passes by the 70 persons, and falls with the 
weight of an avalanche upon the Tlst, and the wiseacres of the 
local press then complain that the ta.\es are most oppressive. 
Ts it a satisfactory rejjl^^ to this disclo.surc to affirm that in one 
way or other, the rate.s percolate through those victims to the 
150,000 beyond / As a matter of fact, it is certain they do not 
But were it ever so true, where did the Bombay ctnnniunity 
get the right to lay U]>on their victims the burden of col- 
lecting ill 70 driblets the heavy a.ssossmont they force 
from tl^om in a lump. The course is a violent injustice, with- 
out excuse, and without precedent. Were the percolation 
perfect and complete, the system would still have to be con- 
demned. AVo have boon at considerable pains, to analyse the 
Oenms of 1864, and ttnd that the population is. made up as 
follows : — 

Morchauu, UankorH, Civilians, uiuUlieir families,. 63,019 
Shi ipkooporM anil thoir Ounilies ]?’,707 

Artlaanrt and lialxmrorB 317,645 

DoiiK'Mtu'M luiil other servantN. . (M.'uo 

Profi'SBioiiH, OoetorH, TiicHU, Wnters, Totu'licr'j, Ac fs’jjO 

Boai men and llarbourwon 63,’974 

Sohlierri, Pulicomon, Hiitnnls, KaiiionHecs .. 3<)iu7B 

ri'oatituteH, Miisicums, and Boffgars 4 »|346 
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the taxes of thff^Sioie island, upon the prince tfcj^t tl^y perco- 
late few to the many beyond, while the pretWice is a 

|u1n^ Look at the fact of 100,000 domestie Bervants in the 
land, living in comfort, and all saving money, and not one of 
them l>eing taxed a rupee. Now, it is an axiom of political 
science that a system of direct taxation, based upon the exemp- 
tion of largo classes, is confiscation, and uothing else* It is 
quite true that the house owners of Bombay, a meie fnuo- 
tion of the people, are grievously burdened, bpt simply because 
the masses of the community are untaxed altogether. 

And now, as to the appreciation of this rate system iu our 
own country. It is as much one of the questions of the day 
there, as here. It is the fact that at the very moment when 
they were madly sotting up this system in Bombay, they were 
finding it utterly intolerable at home, although the system 
might rca.so nably have been o.xpected to w'ork there if anywhere. 
The London a groat authority upon these subjects, 

wrote recently concerning this very system of direct rates as 
follows : — 

‘‘ The riulicHl defect of the ])ieaent Hystem of local revenue is its 
dependence on a uingle source and its emphatic want of elasticity. The 
owners of jin^iierty and tin* occnpiiM*8 of taxable houses are only a part, 
and not the larger part pcrhaiw, of the locality to be dealt with. Tlie 
IhiiHj to he Sought after is a load revenue from several kinds of coil- 
sihiiptiou, sooicthing corresiw tiding to the ceise and c^istonis duties of 
the National Nivche(jucr.'* 

Tho direct system is thus felt to be unjust and oppressivo, 
where the rates fall upon one person in every 5; what must they 
then bo when their weight is concentrated upon one pei*«on out of 
every 70, 80, or 100 / Let us now sec what economic authorities 
really do .say about the respective merits of direct and indirect 
tuxes. Air. Aldl says : ^ 

“ In HO far jvs tlio liimHe-tax on the occupier, it ib one of the fHii*e8t 
and moat nnohjoctionahle of all taxen. * put even a houBe-tax 

luiH ineqn.iliti<*8 ivinl l onHequeiit injustice.^, no tax is exempt from them ; 
and it ih neither jiint n(M politic to nialce all the inequalities fall in the 
name places by calling iii>oii one tax to defmy tlie whole, or the chief 
part of the public o*cpon«liture.'’ 

Could huiuaii language more explicitly coudomn what wc are 
doing in India, where we make the tax fall upon tho owner, and 
aro told that we ought to take every rupee vve require out of 
this one source of income. Now mark what a great autliority 
(McChillocli) says in support of such taxes as the town duties : — 

“All i»ttenii)tH to a.8HesH individuals in proptirtiou to their incomes, munt 
nocoMHanly iniHcarry, iiinl will most likely he in the end productive of 
more evil than good. Nothing therefore remains hut to adopt the best 
praciicahJe tares, and these appear to be duties on commodities or on 
ej'pcnditare/' 

Mr, taing goe.s a great deal further, and says : — 

“ Magna Charta is to the common man a trifle, a straw, compared to 
tho gr - 't social right of paying taxes only for what ho consuineK. Exemp- 
tion fioiu direct taxation iM the main jioint of difference between the 
taxation of the subject of a free and of a despotic State, a citizen 
and a serf.” 

Another considerable authoilty, Mr. Greg, says ^ 

“ Tbere is no tax to which obJectionB do not apply r no tax which is not more 
or less iiioijuitablc in its pressure, iiijnrioiis in its operation, and annoying in its 
cfdlcction. This olijcction, though from its universality not decisive against 
any narticulnr tax, u decisive against making it the only one. It U in a 
vrtriVry of tmpoatatkat ire are to look for the aalution of the great probfeM^ how to 
make tfutatmn equitable and endurable’ * * The apparent tneriie of direct tojeatiou ore 
apparent onlg. FiuaU.y, taxation whether director indirect, cannot Ije, and ought 
not to ha, ' conflnoci to a few ; to approach this, verges upon confiscation ; to 
recommend it, is to preach Jaipierie and spoliation.*' 


818, C2C 

Look at that population, chiefly adult, and then say that tho 
right way to tox them is by direct rates on rental when they are 
living 60, 70, and 80 in a house. If the question is a]>proached 
with candour, the conclusion is cei*taiu that there is no possible 
way of taxing sucli a population equitably, but by taxes upon 
articles of consumption ; and that tho revenue of tho island 
must be raised by indirect taxation of some kind or other. The 
taxation of the island is not heavy : it is exceedingly light, but 
most iniquitously levied. 

The direct rates constitute two-thirds of the whole amount 
the Wtion of thd city, or £200,000 out of the £300,000, and 
as thefTBOl upon 16,000 or 16,000 men only, what wonder that 
there is suffering. They ore making these few thousand men pay 


AVhat could more expressly condemn what they are doing in 
Bombay, whore they are making the whole weight of the taxes fall 
upon one in sixty, .seventy, and eighty of the population, and 
where the miBchievoas folly is preached up that the many ought 
not to Ih) taxed at all, but that the house owner ought to bear 
all the biurdeus of tho place. Adam Smith says, that ** the sub- 
‘Ejects of every State ought to contribute towards the support of 
the Quvernmeut as nearly as , possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities ; that is, in proportion to the revenue, which 
they enjoy under the protection of the State, and that in tho 
obs^ation or neglect of this maxim coni^ts what is called the 
equality or inequality of taxation while Mr. Dudley Baxter, 

in his late book upon tazatioo, " No man who is able 

to labour ought to owe eithiiir home or protection to 
the charity of others, or to throw iqpon them his ffdr share 'of 
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the burden ; but that €my ^ 

abilitlee, ought to contribute to the expeneeB^^e^te." 

And tldit brings ns to lemarkthat eoonovnisti^^SjOlLSyeu 
lay down the rule that we must not tax necessaries of 
the salt tax of Indifiy ]ye have a good instance ofthe fact that taxes 
upon necessaries may sometimeB be the best taxes we could 
levy* So simple are the tastes of the people, so inartificial their 
mode of life, that you must either tax them through the neces- 
saries of lifii, or let them go uutaxed altogether. Aocommoda. 
ting ourselves to ibis fact, we raise a net revenue of £6,<X)0,000 
sterling a year from salt, and the man has no knowledge of 
India who will afifirm that there is any other mode o|)eu to as 
by which we could get that amount of revenue, against which 
ten times as many objoctioiis might not bo raised. Again, a mg 
of some kind or other upon the loins is a necessary, but we tax 
piece goods 5 cent, for all that And once more, what 
do we think of the practice of taxing waiet* at homo for 
' municipal purposes ? They are doing in Alancliestor ; and 
they have been making preparations for doing so in London, 
and other cities. The fundamental principle of all succesHful 
taxation is that it shall react the rnaascs^ wliile tho notion is 
fostered in India that the masses should go free. If so, wo 
may make up our minds to disease, filthincRs, and death, for tho 
few cannot conserv'o for tho many. Dealing with this question^ 
McCulloch explicitly indicates “a moderate tix <m corn or 
other necessaries,’* and warns us against laying stress in the 
matter of taxing necessaries on theoretical priiiciplo.s,” and says. 

In truth the practical iiitliieiice of taxes on neces-sarics deiKuids 
principally on their anvouivt^ and on tho state of thr country in 
which they are imposed.*' The Duke of Argyll writes quite 
recently on the same subject ; — 

‘‘ I do not concur with thobe wliojpcuk of eutn tuining a very ntrfmg 
feeling jw to the morality of taxing such an cmkU^ and \vi<lcly jiVoducctl 
necejirtary of life as wait. Tho justification which has hoon suggested an 
the only one for this tax is the only jnstitieation <»f any tax, namely, 
that tho produce is 8)»cnt for the hmetit of the people, ami that it ia st* 
levied as to be as little oppressive as jiossible on all grounds of gem*ral 
principles. Salt is a perfectly legitimate subject of taxation. It is iwpossi. 
bte in amj country to reach the masses ofthe pojudothni hy divert fames. 

If they are to contribute at alt to the e.\ penditure of the State, it must 
bo through taxes Icmvd. upon some articles of universal consumption. 

If such taxes are fairly arljustod, a large revenue o«n bo thu.y raised, not 
only with less conscioiiKiiess on the part <»/ the people, but with less 
real hardship upon them than in any other way wliabn or.” 

, Is this not explicit enough ? 'fown duties are dofeiisibh;, on I 
f Mc simple ground that ndiite they reach cveryhody, they oppress 
nobody ; defensible on tho very same ground as tho tax on water ' 
in Manchester. Why should it be right nnd ])roper to tax water i 
there, and wi-ong and improper to tax grain- in India ? Li Lon- 
don they are levying, and are going to levy for twenty years t»» | 
come a very heavy duty u|X)n one of the first noce.s.saries of hfe. 
The duty levied upon coal in London amounts to 20 or 30 lakhs | 
a year, and Parliament has pledged itself not to reduce that duty i 
for 20 years. Tlie very samo questiim which we arc debating in \ 
India was ]%ised in Pcy^liamont in 1868,^ when it decided that it j 
was better to tax this necessary of life five per cent, — mark tiu* 
rate, — rather than raise tho direct rates of the motroi)olis 
And yet Adam Smith says “ In a country where the 
** winters are so cold os in Great Britain, fiiol is during that 
“ season, in the strictest sense of the word, a necessary 
‘‘ of life, not only for the purpose of dressing victuals, 

“ but for tho comfortable subsistence of many difleront sorts of 
‘‘ workmen who work within doors, and coals are cheapest of all 
“ fuel.” The very samo arguments that are used against town 
duties in India, were used .in London against the coal duos. 
Mr, Candlish oomplaine^l that these “ coal efuties were a tax 
i( |;ipon one of the first necessities of human life, to tho amount 
of Is. 7d. per head per annum for each man, woman, and child, 

“ in the London district.^ Coid, too, he added, ** was one of 
the raw materials entering <iuto nearly all our manufiacturing 
operation and hence was a tax upon all our manufacturing 
process^.” London, he said ought to tm>vide for its muni- 
oipal necessities by local taxation, and not by octren duties.” 
What are these arguments but the very aiguinents used 
in India. Parliament would not listen to Mr. CandUsh, 


and would not be held back from levying tho duties;, and 
such dues are levied not in London alone, bat in Bri|^toii, 
Dublin, Newcastle, and other towns. There never was a 
more deplorablo blunder than the system of flnanoe igno* 
sland of jg amhsy. Against every iitwi 

tax upon 

pcrable objection in the way of its oolleotion. 
affirmed that for every rupee which finds ihi wa^ into the Muni- 
cipal Exchequer from these direct rates, five rupees are taken 
out of the pockets of the people by the maohinery employed in 
collecting it. Direct taxation of the masses never has been sue- 
cc^ssfiil in India, and never can be. We could have no better 
authority upon this subjoct, tliau tho Local Government of Bengal, 
and he says 

- * All hUtory and till exi^rionce ahuw that direct taxen ni-*) uiqx^pular 
ill all countries, and that they are esiiecially uiqHjpulur in India, where 
oven in a minute fonn they have already on some oocomoiui esoited 
a )>opular resistanue, usually foreign to tht* character of tho jieojile. 
That direct taxes levied from a large )ii-nportion of the population 
will be detested is, I think, umpieHtiouable.” 

Concerning a house-tax in particular, bo says : — 

** Cnfoi-tiinately it is everywhere most uni*opular, and it is imrticulor- 

.-»•» in India, ivs our experience of tlie small chowkeedav tax in towns 
hrih shown. I do not doubt thiit hy a gononJ house tax unflinehiugly 
iMiried out throughout all India, a considerable stun might bo realized. 
Ihit the doubt strongly arises to my mind whether it would be worth 
our while to assess and collect an odious tax over so vast a siirlacc. 

I do not think it would pay the Hrtldici*H retpiired." 

We conclude then that it may bo laiil down os a leading 
[iiinciplo of Indian fiimnce, that direct truces npon the poor 
iiiast ever he odious^ oppressive^ and dangerous.^ from tho 
character of the niarhhiery to lehleh their collection is eiitrnsted, 

'Po make a gross collection of about 3 Uikhf of rupees, they 
have boon floiuling out in Bombay some 50,000 bills to be col- 
lected from some 15,()o0 of tb(‘ poor mid lower middling classes, 
whom they dignify with the title of house owners. A more 
monstrouH Hystem wuh never heard of; but this absurdity 
is the direct outcome of the notion, that everything Kuglish 
is the perfection of wisdom, and that everything Indian Hhould 
be rewust upon tho Lnglish model. Doo!^ any man believe 
it to be even tolerable that 50,000 billM shoidd bo put into 
t))e hands of tho [icon chuss of Bomhuy, for ii gro8« collection 
t»r three hiklis of rupees a year from the poojdo, to be backed 
iiji by tho issue of thousands of distress warriinls ? 


TIIK TOWN DUTIES AND (UiNEUAL REV'ENUES 
BOiMBAV. 


OE 


I’HE.preseni- town duties of Bombay ai*e levied in a most 
111 I intelligent nuinner. It was impiossible to get them levied in 
pio[M?r form in 1808, owning to tlie excitement in tho island from 
tie* mischiovouB witiugs and speeches of the gentlomon who 
had got jxisscssioii of tho public oar at the time. Wo wore but 
too gjod to get the duties introduced at all, and were compelled 
to keep back the statement of our convictions as to thoir pro- 
per weight and incidence. Tlio duties as at present levied and 
their yield are as follows : — 

Totrn Sombajf, 1670. 

I 


liiAin and PuIho ••• 

Ghee 

Su^^ar, Joggory, &c.. 
Wilier uml Siiiiita .. 
Iloer 

Metals • .. 

Timber 


71*^, 3.10 caDdiofl 
2i!i4,.'{79 mnnnilH 
10, 7(13,224 Us. viilub 
000,S4r> galluiid 
321,328 gitlluns 

10 , 22 1 , UlU U(4. vnliio 
2,245,010 „ 


4 ttimas per cand„ 

0 anniM per lanuml 

1 ijer cent 

2 annoH jxir gallon 

0 pioH per galiDD . . 

1 per cent.. 


ly Ha. l,77,Wa 
d 1.00,683 


.» 13,816 
... 23,023 


, 1,07,638 
i,30.H67 
in, 041 
6i,:i00 
00,123 

Ha. 0,30,180 
30,039 

JVft Income .. R«. 5,03,200 

.. 740 lbs. 

.. M » 

Now observe how uiiintelligently these rates have been enact- 
ed. Grain is sold at so many mpeos per candy, the quotations 
rising or falling in general by the rupee, and not by the anna. 
To ui^ the duty therefore fall upon the consumer^ upon whom , 
it is intended to fal l, the rate should have been at Ukst a 
rupee per candy. Far better would it have been to make it 


Drawback ur refund 
ChargeH of collection 


A'o/c, ^Tbe candy uveragcn 

Tho maond ia tho local maund of . 
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>x>l(lly And At once one mpee, when there would have been no 
room for doubt as to its real incidence, and when by so doing 
wo should levy in the simplest way and by a single intention, 
AS surgeons say, the whole amount we deem it necessary and 
equitable to takefrom^he^^i^ ^ 

rupi^Pl^^Sr^ndwe say advisedly that thi» is the proper tax 
to levy upon thc^as^s of Bombay, as their contribution to the 
water supply and conservancy of the island : and the men are 
IMlitical qaacks who talk of such taxation being either oppres- 
sive or oppt)»ed to political economy. The same want of 
intelligence fixe<l the tax iqKm ghee at six annas per mauud and 
one per cent. ui>on sugar. Bear in mind tliat the object is to 
set tilt* pe<»i»le free from the civlls of the tax-gathe»er, to abolish 
a system of direct rates under which the most scandalous extor- 
tion may, and wo are ossurod does, exist without the possibility 
of its prevention. Poll the jieoplo on the subject. Ask them 
whether they prefer the tax collector’s peon and his bills, or an 
almost imperceptible addition b* the prico of their ghee an<l 
their .sugar. And if they deliberately prefer the latter, who lias 
the right to say thorn nay ? It is a fjneatiou of statemanshij), 
and not one of ])olitical economy at all. The ireoplo prefer to 
bo taxed tlmmgh the comiiKMlities they consume, and it is the 
only way in which they can ho taxed with fairness and without 
oppression, wlide the |)olitical (juacka of the place declare it 
contrary to piinciplo to allow it. They mean that it is contrary 
to the avioins of tho gi’cat school of Noodledoni to which they 
all belong, same mistake as with gram has Ixjen made 

with Wines, the prico of wliich rises or falls, not by the anna, 
but by tlie riiiioe. A two annas ihi*-y per gallon is almo.st sure 
to fall on the wrot^ jKjrson, the imiM)rter, instea<l of the con- 
sumer. The wine merchant cannot add four annas a dozen to 
Ills price h)r town duty, but if you will make the duty one rupee 
per dozen it will fall steadily on the consunior. The duty on 
Beer is hiudly worth retaining, while tlie <luty on timber should 
plainly go altogether, ihe cost ( f timber being alreiwly ruinously 
high ill Bombay. The tnritr of duties ought thou to be about 
as follows : — 


vemor in Council amount of the rates/’ which 

have been fixoda/^^ows : — 

By Metre eft 1 Bapee per l,fl00 geUene. 

f per cent, oa Ihe let 100 Be. 

afleeeement onrenUl 2| „ „ 2nd II *1 . „ 

(it II II every eneceeding 100 Re. 1 

Now there are in all 7,000 or 6,000 connections, or private 
services pipes in the island, and though the total cost of the whole 
supply including the sinking hind, is but Rs. 2,50,000 
a year, these 7,000 men are made to pay 4,00,000 a year, simply 
for taking their share of the water through "a private pipe. 
Thus these 7,0(X) ijersons are not only paying the cost of the 
entire supply', but are made to furnish a sinkiug fund of Hs. 
1,50, (‘00 a year to extinguish the original cost of the works. 
Wo do verily believe that there never was in any civilized 
community yet so gigantic a system of fraud os the fiscal 
system of Bombay. There is but one word for it. It is a 
gigantic system of fraud, and its victims are the men against 
whom the tlistress warrant-s are out. This >vator rate is levied 
moreover upon a principle diametrically opix)8ed to the right 
one. The rate should be light or lioavy as the rental is low or 
high. A rich man will take more than his fair share of the 
supply ami might bo charged the fancy rate of 5 per cent., while 
the poor man .shouM plainly be charged the lowest rate 1^ jxsr 
cent. 

The wheel ta.v of the Island would be unexceptionable were it 
but c<iuitably levied. The tax yields about JRs. 2,25,000 a year, 
and is professedly levied for the maiiitonauce and rei>airs 
of tlie existing roads and for the construction of now ones, and 
nothing could lie more eciuitable than to order that they for 
whom the roads are thus made and kept in order should defray 
the cost of the work. But observe tbe violation of all etpiity 
that takes place in the apportioning of the rates. It was ascer- 
tained ill a very ingenious way by the Executive Engineer a few 
years ago, that the bullock liackerios which are on the roatl all day 
long, gi inding the metal to powder under the heavy loads which 
they carry, without springs of any kind to distribute tbe pressure, 
abrade and destroy the roads far more than the office shigram 


irAuf t/if Tok'h Dntie* outfht to be. 

OrAiii and TnlHo rnndios l Hm. ])«r oundy .. Uh 

Uhee 2,S4,Z70 munndH (5} 1 Us jwr iiiuiiiid ,, ,, i!.H4,JI70 

sugar, JufTp-fry, Ao .. 224 Kh. value 0 jKir ri-nt „ 

Wincn and SpiriU .. OM.S-t) gnllona (tC ft aw, ji«r gallon „ 4,8^,422 

Boer .. .. .Til, ^2vS gul Iona ( F’rot', or 4 munis por gnllon) 

MoUUb Uh. value ® 2* iwr cent '' .. 

'I'lnibor . 2 , 21 / 1,010 „ ,, (Free; 

Ra. ‘J2,73,r»2l 

Losh - Drawback and coat ol collection 40 ,«m o 

yA Income ,. Uh. 2-’,32,.>21 

Now hort^ is a revenue of 22 lakhs a year, instead of the pre- 
sent SIX ; and the greater amount would be rai.seil with just as 
much case, sind with just as little con.sciousncss on the part of 
the people as the lesser, while by adopting this tarifl* we might 
at once extinguish the army of leeches now lot forth upon the 
town for the levy of direct rates. The men who imposed this 
direct rate .system meant well ; but a more patent blunder 
was never committed than substituting it for the old town 
duties of the island. Instead of attempting to defend and Ijol- 
stor it, the rates should go by the board altogether, as contrary 
to sound policy, and all statesmanship worthy of the name. 
We have said nothing of the impost on metals which, however, 
is most legitimate in so for os the metals are consumed in Bombay 
itself, while a refund could without difficulty be allowed on their I 
exportation either in the niuuufacturod or raw shape if thought | 
desirable. 

The liquor licenses should be retained, but instead of Rs. 
1,50,(X>0 a year, should be mode to yield double or treble that 
small amount. The tobacco and snuff duties should also ho 
retained, and if possible enhanced, while the water rate should 
be recast altogether. What could be more ut\just than the 
system under which that rate is now levied ? It is imposed under 
Section 85 of the Act of 1865, which empowers the Commissioner 
with the consent of ihe Jusiioes and the sanction of” the Go- 


or the private carriage which upon tho average \h running j>cr- 
hai)s one hour out of the 24. But while the bullock hackery, 
which is engaged in the commerce of tho Island, is charged 
no more than Its. 12 per year, the one-horse shigram of 
the poor cleik, and tho private carriage of tho officer or the 
official are charged Rs. 54 and R.*<. 84. Now what is 
this but to lay tbe poor clerk, or tho soldier, or the official, 
under contribution to the coiiimorco of the place t The bul- 
lock hackery i.s lugging cotton or piece goods about all 
day from godown to wharf, or from wharf .to railway, but 
instead of the tax being levied ou its wheels proport ionably, 
to the nuschjef that they do, the tax is reduced to nothing that 
tbctaritl of hackery rates maybe made 12 annas per day instead 
of 14. Ill other words, tho unfortunate ownora of the shigram and 
tlio carnage arc required to pay ^our times the amount of an 
equitable assessment, that' the merchants of'Bonibay may bo able 
to hire the bullock hackery at 12 annas per day, instead of 14. 
The want of intelligence shewn in such arrangements becomes 
want of honesty when the injustice has been pointed out ; and 
however much it may offend the Bombay Justices to be told so 
they arc as a body wanting in political honesty. They seem 
determined — at all events certain of them who aspire to be their 
leaders— to be honest. Their pride has taken fire at the charge, 
and they refuse to see the injustice of what they ore doing. A 
carriage of some kind or other is a positive * necessary’ to on 
English gentleman in India, however poor his position, wliile 
this enlightened oommnnity levies a heavy fine upon him for 
not having the physical power to walk four or five miles from his 
dwelling to his office, and back again. Nothing is more certain 
than that tbe wheel tax ought to be re-caat, and the position of 
the bullock hackery and the shigram reversed. 

Instead of the amorphous botch of a thing imposed upon the 
island, called by courtesy a budget, the ways and means idiould 
be something like this : — . 
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Tpwndhtlas (ffeoal) 
soxuir Tax i por ctnL jN*Mcri|i<iM f«l#> 

VMtaxite oes» fiud m 

WM«r «M< a imt/ 

Wind Tax ftwoHj,. 

■Liquor lioanoM ^rweosO 
ToMoeoAndxniMT .. 

Iffir)c6t Fees fitoi a tosj 
Fiiv Inennnoe (ntit a las) 


e. a, 00,000 

WOOO 
*/ 

8,<K*,000 
a, in , 000 

, ,. 5,00,000 

Rs. 45,00,000 


Now Bombay con perfectly well aftbrd u iiuiiucipal incomo of 
this order, and it fivu$t have a municipal income of this order to 
do what ia absolutely liooessary to he done in the island, and the 
neglect of which is a reproach alike to the Municipality and to 
the ClovGrnnieut First of all, the water supply must bo plaoc<l 
on a safe f(X>ting. In a tropical city, where an ludimitod supply 
of water is to he got at a moderate cost, it is sheer drivelling in 
be enquiring for years together into the exact number ot 
gallons necessary to meet the absolute wants of the place. 
Jr tropical city should supply itself witli an unlimited store 
of pure water if it is to be got, for pui poses of health, cloaii- 
linoss, economy, and beauty. For a very moderate outlay, Bom- 
bay may supply itself with sufficient w’atcr to send pure living 
streams down every sti'cet v>f the city from one end of the 
island to the other, to the indefinite comfort and enrichment of 
the people. In the next place, it is absolutely necessary to ])nll 
down the Cocoanut plantations at (lirgaum, and to make o|)on- 
ings ill the native town as lungs for the place, and to giv(‘ tin* 
children green play-grounds in every district. Then there is 
that pestilential swamp at Worleo to bo reclaimed, and made 
beautiful. And finally, there is provision to be mode for the 
drainage of the island when w'o have once made up our minds 
as to the right system. Now all this means that the island 
wants 60 lakhs a year of income instead of the present 30, 
while it is as certain as the Sim in the lioavens that the 
amount can be raised without issuing ten distress wai’rants in a 
year, if we go about it in the right way. By the direct rate 
system it is hopeless. In the way we have pointed out, it is a 
matter of the greatest possible ease. Wo do very eariuistly 
trust that wisdom will bo given to the Bombay (jovcrnmciit to 
settle this great question in some such way as wo have pointed 
out. No other is open to nt that will not perpetuate the pre- 
sent suffering and oppression of the people. It is not tho weight 
of the taxes— for they are absurdly light— it is their partial 
and unjust incidence that at once ojipresses the people and 
^starves the Executive. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

A SOURCE OF MUNICIPAL lUiVENl'h. • 

Wk arc now about to suggest a source of iiiciimc so obvious 
when onco iioiiited out, so uncxcoiitionable iu itself, and the 
failure to avail ourselves of which is the occasion of so needless 
a waste in Bombay, that we are astonished it should 
have esca})cd observation so long. For some years, the con- 
viction has been gaining ground tliat tlie State might with great 
public advantage take upon itself tho business of Life Insurance, 
now carried on by private Componibs, to tho indefinite prufit of 
the shareholders, and loss of the insured. Nothing could be 
more wasteful than tho present system under which eiiormnug 
sums of money are annually squandered in commi8.sions, a<lver- | 
tisements, printing puffery of all kinds, and the maintenance 
of establishments and agencies of tho most costly characU'r. 
Now this is nearly all waste, and simply means needlessly 
high rates of premium. Were the State, in other wonls, the 
Commonwealth, to become the great insurers of the i>eoplo, it is 
perhaps not too much to affirm that 9-lOtbs of tho present 
outlay upon the mere machinery of the work would be saved. 
The vested interests, however, represented by the Insurance 
Companies at homo, are so pQworful that it is doubtful if this 
generation will witness a reform. In India fortimately the 
busineira of Insurance has not yet reached the * vested interest’ 
stage, and we may here rest it, and if wise will do so uii a 
broi^ and economic foundation. The bills of moitality now 
carefully registered throughout the coiuitry and the forthcoming 
census, should, from the first,* bo regardctl but as stepping 
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stones amongst otiier reforms to the introduotion and eetablifJi* 
ment of a great system of State Life Insuranoe throughout the 
Empire, and the sooner the oommenoement is made the tetter, 
e nature of things, the initial stops oan be tentative only, but 

^te St^te to 

address itsei/ Seriously w 

sjTjfcem of National Life . Insurance in lydio, wilhin a 
generation of yeana, it would be found tefte the source of a vast 
and constantly growing income that would make us independent 
of tho most obiioxiouH and precarious of the present sonroes of 
our revenue. 

It is not with LI/a Iii.suraniH.\ however, that we are now oou- 
I c4>rnod, which should bo thchiisinoss of the State, but with Kro 
j Insurance, which it seems to us is tho undoubted business of 
every well-organized M unioi|jality in existence. As the State 
should bo tho great Life Insurance office of the people, so 
should every Municipality in the Empire lie tho great FVrs In- 
surance (.'ompany of the city, town, or rural district. Insurance 
should be compulsory on all, a special rate lioing levied for tho 
purpogo. Nothing could be more uusatisfactoiy, or demoralizing, 
than the working of the pi-esent system. J t is [>orfectly well- 
known that a vast majority of tho fires wliich occur in the grout 
! L)wns of ICngland are incendiary, the property teing fired to 
! obtain tho amount of the policy. Tho Cbmpauie.s and the 
Fire Brigades are (luite awiiro of tho fact, and systemati- 
cally connive at it, prosecuting only iu cases whore the accident 
is a public scandal, for a serious fire sends hundreds of now 
ijisurers into the offices, wliilo the conjpotition for business 
IS so keen that an office which should contest payment of its 
risks, would soon liud itself without biisinoss altogether. Fires 
arising from pure accident are rare ei'erywhefo, and wore tho 
Municipalities to undertake the risk, tho insurance made 
compulsory on all, and the cause of every fire cai'efUlly sifted 
to tho bottom, tho rates might bo mado oxcoodingly low, while 
they would yield a very important iucofho to the community. 
Insurance should be compulsory, for when a fire does occur in a 
crowded town, no oiio can tell to wliat extent it may spread, while, 
let the area of tlie loss be as great or small as it may, the advan- 
tage of spreading it erpially over tho community is obvious. 
Fire IiiHuranco should be ixs much the business of the Munici- 
pality as the eMtabli.shmcnt of a Fire Brigade, while a minute tax 
levied in l#iis unczcoptirmablo manner upon all descriptions of 
property might l)c made the soureo of a very largo income. 

Now if there is one city in tho world iu which these consider- 
ations have greater force than another, it is in tho city of 
Bombay. Lot the reader listen carefully to what we are about 
to reveal. The skiry is so instinctive, and so startling, that it 
ought to pnHhico asonsatioii. The risk from fire in Bombay is 
as small as in any city in the world. Tho island knows nowinter, 
and has neither fireplaces, nor stoves, uor chimneys, nor gas, iu 
almost any of its dwellings Doors and windows everywhere 
stand wide open, tho walls bare of all hangings, and the rooms 
of furniture, that could be fired. The people work very little 
by candle light, and the town isdarkuossbyatHJut half-past nine 
'fhe only fire in tho house is the charcoal sigroc, t>r tho stone 
cooking pliice, and it is not too much to affirm that the risk from 
accidental fire in Bombay cannot be one-tcuth of what it is 
111 London. As matter of fact, fires are almost unknown in 
Bombay. Well, the rates of the great English Fire offices arc at 
home a.s follow.s : — 

1- 6 per cent, tor Ordinary risks. 

2- 6 n, for Hazardous risks. 

4-6 ., fur Doubly hazardous risks. 

Now ton or twelve of the chief of those offices have agencies in 
Bombay, and what rate does the reader Hupimso these agencies 
have combined to charge the island i 

22^, 6d. e^nt. for Ordinary ritks 
The full foi*ce of the wrong came home to ourselves a few 
days ago iu tho following way : — We have just established the 
Econonvist Press' in Bombay, and, as pnident Englishmen, 
wished to insure the 'plant «*f the office, when we were 
prescliicd by the — Agency^ with a Bill for Ks. 46<) for sui 
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ianuraiice of lU. 40,000. Gentle reader, in London the 
insurance risk would have been £3 to £4. Now see what 
this means. The {ireiiostorous rate of per cent is charge 
ed by the agencies of the great Lond on Coi^ 

ad, and 

loss the comraiKsion of the agent, is every year 
transferred to liondo^. What is the total amount of the risk 
undertaken by those offices, we do not know. It is probably 
not less than five to ten millious, and instead of the commu- 
nity insuring the property itself, it ignorantly suffers this drain 
of £60,0(>(> to £100,000 a year to be made from its resources. 
If the community wore wise, it would not suffer the establish- 
ment of these offices at all in the Island, and the growth of 
rested interests in such a case. The ho use-proper ly of Bom- 
bay cannot bo valued wo believe at less than £ 30 , 000 , 0 (K> sterl- 
ing, and other descriptions of property at another 2O,O0O,f)0O, 
and were Insurance mode a Munijiiml law, an animal rate of 2 
annas per cent, on value would yield a clear income of £6*2, fKK) 
a year. ThS rate would operate as a sort of mild property tax, 
having the enormous a^l vantage over .such a rate, pure 
and simple, of guaranteeing the propeity as.sosHed from all risk 
by fire. The Insurance should bo compulsory upon liouac.s, and 
perhaps upon furniture and stock-in trodo of the value of 
1,000 Rs. and upwards. The burden would be almost inappro- 
eiablc, while its imposition should effectually silence the opiiosi- 
tion to town duties upon the iiias.ses who would escape 
all contribution to the property tax, or Insurance against fire. 
It would, of course, lx? c/usy for ua to start fifty small 
objections to the pioposal, but we leave tliat part of the 
businosH to certain Bombay dailies that seem to think it their 
special office to oppose evorytliing they find in our columns. 
Suffice it to say, that for ourselves, we see no” lion in the 
way whatever. The rate should bo compulsory for the i>laiu 
reason that although man may not care to in.sure his own 
property, a fire occurring therein may destroy the whole street, 
and the rate must Ihj gonoml to justify the taking of the risk. 
The Municipality under tliis system would itself reljuild all 
properties destroyed by fire upon a system devi.sed ^o prevent 
their future occurrence. 


THE SOUPA SETTLEMENT. 

A HINT TO »IR. HUME. 

The wounded vanity of Mr. Boyts will not it seems let him 
Nloop, and though the Snopa reix»rt is a bv-word, wo have him 
again striving in a coUiinn or two of small print to show that 
when he said one thing, we ought to have understood that he 
meant another, and are guilty of the utmost dishonesty for 
attacliing to “ semi-techuicaV’ wonls their real meanings, but 
which- wo are assured, with amusing self-complacency, are 
known only to officers of the department. Now Mr. Boyts may 
03 well cease this tall, .silly writing. Tliat ho has an acquaintance 
with the details of Settleiueut work in this Presidency, to which 
wo can lay no claim, is certain, but he plainly has very little 
acquaintance with tlie principles of Settlement work generally 
in the country, as wo shall prc.sontly shew. When he tolls us 
tliat the word 'waste' in this presidency has a "semi- 
technioal sense” and does not mean iT/iar laud, he is simply 
trifling, and when lie tells us tliat wo do not know what the 
' right of occupancy' means, ho is simply rude. At all events, 
it does not moan ' tenants’ improvements,’ which Mr. Boyts has 
trioil to make it mean, in apology for the misleading statements 
in his i*eport. That the talook has been absurdly under, 
assessed is doubted we suppose by no one but Mr. Beyts himself 
and the Bombay papers who profess to believe it all right 
Let tho honest fellows go on bepruisiug the report and 
its ’'moderate views of assessment” as long as they please ; our 
objoot is accomplished : we shall see no more of such reports. 

These exhibitions of Mr. Beyts, and liis lofty and oondesoeud- 
ing explanations of tho nature of his work, which we are assured 
wo cannot possibly understand or appreciate, are simply indica* 


tions that hiswStS^ has been deeply wounded by the oritieumiB 
which hjiH^S^rt provoked, and absolutely demandad. Hie 
^ self-complacency, the un watchfulness of his saperiors, 
reactionary tendency of the times between them have 
lietrayed the Government into sanctioning a Settlement that is 
simply a scandal, at a period when the State is suffering severe 
financii^ embarrassment. Our estimates, forced upon us by the 
absence of all statistics in the report, may or may not represent 
the exact tnith. Whether ore absolutely oorrect or not, or 
characterized by more or less error, is a matter of no moment 
whatever, and does not touch the real issue. Tho fiiot remains 
that this Soopa talook which is one of the very richest in India, — 
unless Mr. Beyts* own description of it is altogether false— which 
has grown immensely wealthy during 30 years of imduly low 
aasessments aud unprecedentedly high prices, and for which 
the State has now done everything it can possibly do— even to the 
length of sending a railway through it at a cost of £20,<)00 
or £25,000 a mile — has been ro-sottled by this wise and now in- 
dignant gentleman for 30 years to come at all but* the very same 
rates imix)fled thereon 30 years ago ! Aud the instrument of 
this monstrous folly instead of modestly keeping silence under 
the criticism which such work provokes, and necessitates 
attempts to brazen out the matter by a flood of conceited assur- 
ances that men outside the department cannot possibly know 
anything of tho merits of his work because they know nothing 
of its nature. Mr. Beyts and his sycophantic allies in the Bom- 
bay Press make take our word for it, that tho mistake he has 
made is as well discerned inside the department itself as by 
the Indiayi Ecommist 

And now for a word or two to shew this conceited gentleman 
that ho has a good deal yet to loam of Settlement work which 
he would do well as soon as iK>S8ible to master. Let no one 
suppose, however, that what we are about to say is merely for 
the enlightenment of Mr. Beyts. It is a fact of great importance 
at the threshold of the renewal of those Bombay leases, that the 
local Government should be aware that the Bombay Settlement 
dep»artuieiit has taken up the notion that for tho State to levy 
as its share 60 per cent, of tho ' not profit* of cultivation — os 
Mr. Beyts terms it— or the “net produco” or “not assets,” 
a.s they call it in tho North-West, is “ an absurdity.” That is 
the word he uses. The reader will see directly of what immense 
importance is the fact to which we call attention. To make the 
State of tho ci\se quite cleai’, wo reproduce once more the follow- 
ing statement from the Pardee Settlement report. Mr. Beyts 
is dealing with the farming profits of the talook, and he says : — 
Ah it 1h connidered that Niigar-canc cultivation once every fourth 
year, witJi ordinary jerayet rotations, is more paying than a suooeMion 
of vegetable crops, not much in demand in an out-of-the-way district, 

I will nssumo the following rotations — Ist year, hemp, which is 
only grown to serve iw iruinuro for the cane, and is ploughed into the 
soil in an half-grown state, — cane seed is not put down until the 
second ywxr, so that this particular kind of cultivation actually ei^ges 
the soil two whole years. For the ^hird and fourth years my estimate 
for jerayet mixeil, luid Kodra crops, >vill stand <good — 

Fif9taMt Sfvnnd erpemu ; — Ks. As. 

SOi) cart loiidtt of tank deposit for top dressing 10 0 

Ploughing 2 S 

Hemp seed, 9 maunds, or 120 lbs 8 o 

Wooding : 1 0 

Ploughing the land over and over about 10 times. • .... 23 0 

2,000 Joints of cane for planting 60 . 0 

Hire of sowing implements, 16 bullocks, and 16 men 

for planting the cano 6 0 

Fencing tho field closely against the depredations of 

wild animals and thieves 6 0 

Cost of In^igatlng tho field throughout the season 80 2 

Weeding four times at Intervals 4 0 

Half the actual price of leather ba^ aud well ropes, 

which generally last two cane seasens .6 0 

Hire of wstchmen for six months, at Bs. 3 per mensem 26 0 

Fuel for boiling the juice, hire ^ bullock imwer, and 
pressing mill, Ac., during the eight days necessary 

to dispose of an acres' pmuoe. 40 0 

100 earthen pots to hold tno sugar 4 0 

Conveyanoe to railway station, or market, generally 

atasea-port * 6 0 

Farmon* personal snperlntendenoe daring four montha, 
at Rs. 6 per mensem 77. W 0 

Total 

Btfsrs— Coarse eiigar, 120 mauads, or 1^600 Hm- at Rs. 8 

per mound, delivery at market taping Includ- _ 
od at this price 866 0 

Oalanoeinfkvoar of Field... 116 6 

Aid proftt etfs the 2nd and 8rt years* Jerayet eeti- 
mate.para.80,toBufleeftr the third aadfoaith _ 
yean' garden rotatlona U 4 

Totalproftt6in4y66ri.M 146 » 
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** Those estinvatoi u£ net pro^t are fhirly drawn iHB|^enppO(i« tho 
field oxviier to hire Ubpur and implements, should ha ulWI^awn cattle, 
and the membsni 6i his hous^old eugjigpe tlieiuselves in thel^^ 
i>f the fiedd| so m\|cb will be saved. in the expenses o£ the farm. ^ 
ront computations, we thus most usefully ftnd the value of jorayct land 
to be Its. 6, riee laud R». 3U, • aud tpirdeu land lU 37 per «u;ro. N%»w, 
liccordiug to tho jjroixwtiona officially laid d«>wii in the reconla oC the 
Cfdlectorate, Qoverumeiit are entitled to 00 per cent., and the ryot to 40 
only. This would, I need not say, be utterly impossible to levy. A 
reference to the 64th and 65 th pai'as. uf my Hoops Hottlemcut Rejwrt 
plainly shews that this proportion is an al»»»urdily, and that in reality, 
c>ne-tlvird of the produce is about the heaviest assessment ever imposcKl 
by our Oovemment/’ 

Now if Mr. Beytfl is to bo regarded uh expressing tho matured 
views of the Sottlemont doparfciiiout of Bombay observe, wbero 
we ai-c landed. Tho relations of tho State towards the lainl 
in this Presidency have ever boon dUtiiiguisliod from those 
which prevail in tlio North-West Provinces by the fact that on 
thi.s side of India, tho State (with unimportant exceptions) is 
• acknowledged to bo tho aoltt proprietor of the soil. Tho 
of Bombay hold din?ct of the State ai their groat, solo 
landlord, under what is called a right of occiip.uioy. But in tho 
North- West Proviucop, the existence of a positive oo-propriotor- 
fthip ill tho hind on the part of tho zemindar lias ever been 
asserted aud allowed. Under Mr. Bird’s seitloinent, it was 
thought that fair [u-ovision ivas made for th(?se private lainlloial 
rights, by fixing the State share at §rds or UG per cent, of what 
Mr. Beyts calls tho ‘net produce/ while in Bombay, whore no pro- 
j^riebary or private landlord rights exist at all, or even n pretence 
to such rights, wo are told that it is a positive absurd ity’' 
to talk of taking even 60 per cent., and that Jrd or 33 per cent, 
of this' net produce’ is the ** licavic.st aH.sc.ssment’ ever im])oscdby 
the Bombay (Jovertmiout ! Well, if this be so, the sooner the so- 
called private landlords or zeinimlars of tho North-West sur- 
render their ancient rights to tho State, and ask to bo put upon 
the footing of the ryots, or peasant cultivators of Bombay, the 
better for tliomselves. Wo may fairly pivsumo after thi.s 
extract from Mr. Boyts, that tho fact we have disclosed will come 
u^ion the Bombay dc[>artmoiit with tho force of a surprise. If Mr. 
Boyts is a true exponent of “ tlio moderate views of assessment” 
lieldby the dopartmeut generally, the fact stands (lisclosod that 
the heaviest asscsenicnt we are taking from the peasant cultiva- 
tors iu tliis presidency is but Jid of the ‘ net produce’ or assets, 
while in the North-West, under the new eettlonients now inpro- 
there, they are taking r>0 per cent, from tho landlordtff arul 
^ are told by Mr. Strachey and ourselves that they ouglit to be 
'jiking 66. Do not let us humbug ourselves any longer about 
these ‘‘ Sottlomcnt proceedings.” 2'h^ Bombay sysiem hasav- 
aiveredt simply, because in the main, it is the cliimay devic^ vf a 
ywlt rent, and the State landlordship is nothing more than a 
phrase. 

It is certainly time that a special department of agriculture aud 
land revenue were formed, and w'c suggest to Mr. Hume, that 
his very hrst task should bo to collate the Settlement Reports 
of all parts of India in the 'most exhaustive manner. What in 
being done every day in* tho North-West, aud is there regarded 
a.sajust and normal aud necessary assertion of State rights, even 
over private otvtiere* lands, is hehl to be an “ absurdity” when 
proposed to be done with tho soil of Bombay, which )>elougR 
absolutely to the State. Could we give even this conceito«l 
gentleman, Mr. Beyts, a clearer proof of tho necessity of public 
oversight of oven his exalted proceeding ? 


THE “ INDIAN OBSERVER” AND THE “ INDIAN 
ECONOMIST.’^ 


The mis- representations of even friendly critics in the Indian 
Press, as to what they find in our columns, almost passes belief. 
Thus tho Indian Ohserver which has so generously acknowledged 
the services we have rendered public interests, still does not 
hesitate l^peak of the Indian EcononUit as “ leading the cry 
for the demiolitien of tho North*West Provinces* zemindars.” 
The mis-representation, though not deliberate, is absolute. We 
have simply protested against t|^ lowering of the State demand 
upon the zemindars of those Provinces from 66 per cent, of 
3 *Aitu. 


the net assets to 60, bolioVing the assets to tii every coho 
under-ostimated. In other worils, we have simply demanded 
that the share of the State should stand where it wn« fixed by 
of Mr. B inl. Mr. Colvin now tolls tha^r as 

a matter 

umlor that Settlement^ but 60 only. . We have littT 
he is right, and that the rond‘pro|K>rti<>a waj^ovo* leem tlmu 6i> 
per cent., but when he attempted to shew that the exaction of 
a nominal two-lhird.s would rednoe tho zemindar and hi^ 
family to tho position of having to meet tho entire cost of their 
living out of 5 rupoos a month, wo were com|h'lled to point out 
that ho had travciitiinl tho pn.sition of the cluos nltogotlu*!*, by 
roprosonting thorn an dopondont upon n thiid of t)ia rental 
for their living, whorcas tlu\y jiiv pLMaiirit (mltivatoi*a “eating 
their broad in tho sweat of their brow,” cultivating tho best 
part of thoir holdings with their own haud^, aud lotting tlio 
remainder to a class of ten uuti*-at- will. Wo said that Mr. 

momorandiim was mi.s-loa<ling and disingenuous. Wo 
did not moan that ho was dolihorately iloeoiving us, but simply 
that ho had boon betrayed in his apology into a statoniont 
tho CISC that was roall}" untruo. In controvorfliea so important 
as this lanil question, men must bo prepared to tako as well 
as to give hard blows. AVo certainly liavo to take our share 
of the ‘ pudding,* and bolii^ving with our whole heart iu tlio 
general truth and necessity of what wo urge, We are notmimite- 
ly careful as to the strength with which wo ourselves strike. 
Long observation of tho course of public affairs has taught us 
that it is of no use in active politics to attempt to maintain a 
judicial tone. It is for tho actual administration, for tho 
Gov'ernmont, to do that. Tho roformor must not stay to weigh 
the olfect of every word lie says, or to point out the reservations 
with which Ins doctrine i are to ho received. If he does bo, he 
Will c<»jnmand no attention, and might as well whistle to the 
wimls. Tho error of our times is vndufy loin aesossmimts owory . 
whore. AVere tho zomindaroe rights of tho North- AVost in the 
least danger, the Economist would* perhaps not bo last 
in tho field for their defence. The danger lies wholly in tho 
opposite direction, — a noed^oss and unwise sacrilico of revouuo 
that is absolutely required for adiniiiistrativo iinprovomonts. 


TIJK LEOISLATCTRE AND THE COURTS. 

^ 

Observations on the jirescni condition of the Law in tho Punjab, 
and on tho Ovsirahilify oj sultstituCmy direct for Judiciary 
Legislation. Jiojmnted from tho Pioneer.** 

This Punjab pamphlet sings an old song. It proposes to 
supersede judicial interpretation of tho laws by legislative explana- 
tions, issued from time to time, as occasion arises. This would 
be in olfect to absorb the Chief Courts in tho Govorumont. It 
would still be necessary to hear arguments, to balance reasons, 
and ascertain tho true meaning of disputed onactments. It 
would still bo necessary to preserve os far as possiblo consistency 
and harmony in the construction and working of tho several 
laws in force, and to exclude tho element of personal caprice aud 
oyiportunities for corrupt decisions and orders as much as poss- 
hle. It has boon found under every civilized govern mont as 
time runs on, that these ends could be best attained, and most 
tr.onomically too, by the division of labour, which loads to the in- 
Btitntion of laiv courts of appeal and revision ; and under such a 
.system a class of skilled, professional lawyers must necessarily 
grow up. Sometimes they abuse thoir powers, the remedy for 
winch is a strong Bench, thoroughly versod in legal principles, 
and saturated so to syieak with the spirit of justice aud sound 
government ; but upon tho whole, and where not spoiled by a 
tacit understanding between thorn and the judges that all litigat- 
ed matters are mere sport for tho craft, they do immensely 
more good than harm. The end it is true is too often sacri- 
ficed to the means, os nnder the old system of pleading, or when 
a witness who comes forward in the discharge of a public duty 
to give evidence is allowed to be bullied aud .badgered, as if be 
were committing a crime ; bu^ moat even of the refinements of 
procedure are dictated by a sense of what strict jiLstioo to tho 
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parties requires, bo far aa that can be reconciled with promptnees 
and uniformity of action. 

We do not think that the demands on the district officer 
can ^ 

^^KiilMrttfSj^ndlearning in this, any more than in any other 
pursuit. Efftctivq.laws must descend to many details, and in 
doing BO afford Bcope for a very various exercise of logical 
power, discrimination, and general sagacity. Viut no one should 
be the mere slave of precedents, apart from the reasoning 
on which they rest. Strong officers are not, and weak ones are 
not to be made strong by merely taking away the crutches on 
which they have been used to rest. To assume as a principle of 
goveruraout that every man is fit for every kind of work, 
energetic, vigilant, painstaking, superior to personal iniluenccs, 
and to the suggestions of indolence, is to blink the commonest 
facts of human nature. Men must bo soloctod, superintended, 
controlled, and stimulated by blame and praise, and that this 
may be done intelligently and to good effect, the upi^er depart- 
ments of the administration must necessarily be assigned to 
men of special gifts and experience. A jumble of functions is 
fatal to real progress, and the very worst imitation of economy. 
What is wanted in the Piinjaub as elsewhere, is a clear lino of 
demarcation whenever it is possible between the judical and the 
executive function&rie.s. When such a separation of functions 
on account of the thinness and poverty of the population for 
political reasons cannot be made, the , executive officer should 
be supplied with a good native assistant, of whom so many 
are growing up, well versed in the law and able to direct his 


No such as is mentioned in section one hundred and forty 

shall heMfmT oy any barrieter, advocate, attorney, pleader, or other 
iniiiil express written inetniotions signed by the party on whose 
t^CSSu he appears, or by the ^ent of such pi^y. 

When any such question is asked by any such barrister, attorney, 
pleader, or agent, the Court may, if it thinks fit, require from the person 
asking it the production of such written authority, and if he does not 
produce it, or if when produced, it appears to the Court insufficient to 
authorise the question asked, the person asking such question shall be 
deemed to have committed a contempt of Court ; but no such barrister, 
attorney, pleader, or agent, sliEdl be held to have committed any other 
offence, or to have subject^ himself to any civil proceedings by asking 
any such questions. 

The Judge may, if he thinks fit, take possession of such written 
instructions, upon their production, and write upon them a memoraii' 
dum identifying the document as one called for by him under the 
power hereby conferred upon him, and specifying the time, place, and 
occasion on which, and the person by whom, the question suggested in 
them was asked. The Judge shall sign such memorandum with hi^ 
name and official title, and deliver the instructions and memorandum 
to the person of whom the question was asked. Upon the production 
in any civil or criminal proceeding of any document purporting to be 
such a document, the Court shall presume that it is genuine, and that 
the person signing it, published the imputation suggested by it, with 
the intention of harming the reputation of the person of whom it wur 
asked. 

When any such question is asked by any party to any suit «jr 
proceeding, the Jurlge may make a memorandum of the question or 
questions asked, and the answers given to them, and sign the name, 
and give such memorandum to the witness of whom such question 
was asked. 

No such instructions and no such questions shall be deemed to full 
within any of the exceptions to Section four hundred and ninety-nine 
of the Indian Penal Cmlo, or to be a privileged communication merely 
because the instnictions were given, or because the questions w.tv 
asked under the provisions of this Act. 

The Court may forbid any questions or incpiires which it regards 
indecent or sciindiilous, ulthougli such questions or inqiiires may have 
some bearing on the questions before the CAmrt, unless they relate to 


.superior’s attention to the rulings on any disputed point. But 
a large discretion should be allowed to executive officers. T’ho 
law on subjects relating to their duties should avoitl fettering 
them with too many rules. ►Success iu administration as tested 
by the progress and contentment of the community placed under 
thorn, should be rigorously exacted as a condition of continued 


facts in issue, or to matters absolutely nocessaiy to be known in ordcj- 
I to determine whether or not the facts in issue existed. 

The Court shall forbid any question which appears to it to be intend 
ed to iiisult or annoy, or which, though proper in itself, appears to the 
Court neodlesaly offensive in form. 

When a witness has been asked and has answered any question 
which is relevant to the inquiry only m so far as it tends to test his 
veracity, or creilibility, no evidence shall be given to contradict him ; 


employment. Tho feeble and iujudiciou.'* men would thus 
bo wooded out; while those who remained would Mijiport the 
honour of their country, and really earn their salanoM. Tho 
working of such a system requires a strong hand and .slnmg will, 
conscious of high aims and a genuine im])artiality. If we can- 
not place men with these qualities of a “ great ruler” at the hoail 
of our provinces, wean* unworthy of our position in India : if mo 
c.iii they should be enabled to send the pulsations of a vigorous 
life to tlio furtherost extremities of tho sy.stem. Such men, h»>w- 
cver, must not be hampered and embarrassed by having to take 
up tho work of judges. Their policy and also their law ivould 
both suffer by the admixture of fuuctions. Transfer this duty 
of judicial legislation to the Governor-General in Council, and 
the objections are in some respects still stronger. A royal 
road to the satisfactory adjustment of tho complication.^ of 
human interests and affairs has yet to be discovered, and the 
way does not lie through an extinction of the Law Courts. 
When tho experience of five or ten years has shown where 
doubtful points exist in any law of general application, the 
Legislature may most properly step in, as in the ciuse of the 
Tniuitation Act, and embody tbo results in a new statute, but 
the idea of superseding the Courts by a Council of the Legisla- 
ture is simply chimerical. 


but if he ansM'eiM falsely, he may afterMiirda be charged with giving 
fulHe evidence. 

Kxcfption 1 —If .a witness IS asked whether ho has been previoualy convielod 
of uny crime and does not lulmit it, evidence may be given of his previous con- 
viction. 

Jixcfviwn 2. —[f n witness is oskud any question tending to Impeach his ini- 
parll.'illy, and nnswors it by denying tUu facts suggested, ho maybe contradicted. 

The Judge may a.sk any question ho jileaaes in any form at any time 
of any w itness about any fact relevant or irrevelant, or may order the 
production of any document or thing, and neither the parties noi' 
their agents shall be entitled to make any objecti|||P to any such ques- 
tion or order, nor, without the leave of the Court, to cnisH-examine any 
witness upon any ansiver given in reply to any such c^ueation. 

Provided that this Section shall not authorize any Judge to compel 
any witness to answer any question or to proiluce any document which 
under any provision of this act he would be entitled to refuse to answer 
or produce if the qiiestioii were asked or the document were called for 
by ihe adverse party, nor shall it authorize uny Judge to diapense w'ith 
pi unary evidence of any document, except in the cases hereinbefore ex 
cepted. 

These Sections lay the axe at the root of the undue licen.se 
to which English lawyers l.*y claim as ajprescriptive right, upon 
the pretence that tho interests of justice are promoted by its exer- 
cise. The Bar itself is tho very last Court to which appeal can be 
made a.s to the propriety of these sections. It is the character of 
its conduct, and tho general indifference of the Bench thereto 
that has necessitated legislative interference. A very striking 
proof of tho blindness of the Bar itself aa to the evil to bo dealt 


THE INDIAN EVIDENCE BILL. 

# 

We trust very earnestly that Mr. Stephens will maintain 
Sections 140 to 148 and Section 158 of the Indian Evidence Bill 
in spite of the opposition of tho Lawyers. Tho present unchecked 
licensooftho bar is simply an opprobrium upon the English 
name. Tho Sections of the Bill which have roused tho indigna. 
tion of the Bombay lawyers are as follows ; — 

If luiy Hiich question relates to a matter not relevant to' the suit or 
pi'oceeding, except iu so far os it affects the credit of the witness by 
injuring his character, the witness shall not be compelled to answer it, 
and if he does answer it, or refuses to answer ^ it, no evidence shall be 
given of any such answer or refusal to answer in any subsequent suit or 
proceeding, except a criminal prosecution of such witness for giving false 
vvideuce by such answer. 


with is given by the Bombay memorialists who positively adduce 
the cross-examination of the claimant in the Tichborne case as a 
proof of the propriety of the present system ! Tliey say ; — 

The exercise by A Judge of his powers under these sections would 
often frustrate the whole effect of cross-examination. For instance, the 
questions put in cross-examination by Sir J. Coleridge to the claimant 
in the case of Tichborne T^uahington, now pending in the Court of 
(Common Pleas in England, might have been almost idl forbidden by 
the presiding Judge, Uf these sections had been law there. 

And we take the Uberty to add, ought most positively to have 
been forbidden. A more striking illustration of the undue 
license allowed the Bar, could haxdly be given than Sir John.- 
Coleridge's conduct of this very case> in which every effort hnn 
been made by him for weeks ^ogetber, and from morning to 
night, to entrap the witness into adopting some of the thousand 
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fakehoods preMUtetl to liiin, and urged the skill 

of a practised lawyer, for his acceptan<»^^lh%j,£^l'ict 
of the case is, we say, a reflection ujion the Court thanS5jwj|% 
luitted it, and it is an idlult to tlie iutelUgenoe of society 
to affect to regfU'd flve^izths of the questions put in the cr<»sM. 
eiaxrtinatioii of the clajlpiant as conducive in anyway to the 
ascertainment of his identity. The .Court has presen tetl the 

hateful spectacle day after day, of a vulgar conflict between 
unskilled lawyer^ striving with his wliole might to foist the adop- 
tion of a string of falsehcKxls u^iou an uneducated man, who ha«l 
he been but a shade weaker would have adopted half of thorn 
to find thorn all marshalled against him afterwards. We sui>- 
^lose the Bombay lawyers will ac^lmit that it is just possible the 
man may prove to be the real Sir Roger Tichbonio, when the 
fact will retn.un, that in the mere attempt to establish his 
identity, English procedure iiemiitted him for inonlhs together, 
to be bullied, ba^lgcrod, and insulted in a way netirly increili- 
ble, by one of the Icceiiost lawyers at the Bar. Wo say deliber- 
ately that the caao is n positive scandal to English law, and 
that to pretend that the m in^s identity could be satisfactorily 
ascertained only by subjecting him to such a cross-examination as 
wo have seen, is a pure pretence and nothing more, flo may or 
may not be the man he claims to he, hut the outrages to which 
the man has been subjected — without a word of rebuke from the 
Court — have naturally arrayed popular sympathies sti-Dtigly 
on his side, and at last ended in nerving the man himself into 
coiitcn'ding like a bully with the bully at the. Bar. If we arc 
not much mistaken, this very Tichborne case to whicli tlie 
Bombay lawyers refer, will shake the whole system of this 
prescriptive license to its" foundations. To pretend that the 
claimant’s identity is only to he ascertained by a course such 
its that taken by the opposing (\)unsol in the case, is, we say, 
to insult public intolligeueo, wdiile the Court that has [ht- 
inittod such a course to lie followed deserves iiothiug hut 
censure. On what grounds Knglish journalists have abstained 
from noticing these proceedings wo cannot ])o.ssibly divine, and 
if the state of English law is such that opinions may not with- 
out peril he pronounced freely on the scandal those proco< d 
ings have prosontod, it is time that tlio law wore amoudod. 


OCR FINAXCK AUTITOlin’IKS. 


The JnduDi ffeficitf and thn Inroim Tar., h\j J. M. Maclean, 
London, 1H71. — F. Ahjar. 

It is impossible to review this pamphlet, in the usual way, 
for it bristles with propositions that not merely controvert 
established principles of economic science, but plain matters of 
fact, d^he ouly way to do justice to it, is to draw out the 
propositions which the writer maintains categorically, just as 
they stand, and leave them Ui the ju<lgniont of the rcad -r. At 
starting tlien, Mr. Maclean maintains, and aflects t«) Isdiovc : — 

I. That “ tho Hoinbay moroliiint with luH ten or twenty t]u»usuij«l 
;i year pays absolutely in iii(lii«!et taxes no larger a .sum tlian the 
workingman who w ith difficulty o.irnH llis ten oi twelve poumlH a year, ” 
(page (>). 

Let us see. The amount of indirect taxation paid by tins 
working mall oarniug £10 or jfl'i a year in Bombay, is simply 
the contribution which he makes to the salt tax, which in 
Bombay is about 5 anmis ^ler head per year, and T) per cent, in 
the bit of cloth which he wears, if it liappeus to be of foreign 
manufacture ; for if of domestic, it pays nothing. The total 
contribution of the class he represents will therefore be about 
1 rupee or 2s. per head per year. The English merchant of 
Bombay on the other hand, who is affirmed to pay “ absolutely” 
the same as this class and no more, will be a very curious 
merchant indeed, if he escaiHSS from a contribution of £lo0 a 
year in the way of indirect taxes. Thus hp has to pay per 
cent, on all the tea, sugar, coffee, and oilman’s Btores consumed 
in his house ; the same rate on every article of clothing he puts 
on from head to foot ; the same on every dose of medicine he 
takes ; on every bit of glass gr crockery on his table ; on the 
matting on his flwr ; the paint on his walls ; the watch in his 

\ Al’o. 


I pocket ; the jewellery ou his wife ; the stationery in his oflloo; and 
the very ingredients of the dishes on his table ; and finally on 
hisd)oer, throe ))enoe a dozen: on the wines ho drinks six shillings; 
^ twelve; a nd ten per cent, on • hU pipo»^ln addi- 

t ion to 

I ho keep a couple of carnages, of Rs. 168 a year fortBSff^^^^foT 

• of Ks. IDOa yoAr ut. least for the water he oansuifles ; Rs. 12i) a 
: yeiir to give the benoHta of {K>lice and lighting to the island 

' and the Supreme (iovenimout considerately adds to all this or 
; piccording to Mr. Maclean) ought to add , an Income Tax to 
adjust iimttors oipiitably laitweeu this ** bloated aristocrat,” and 
; tlie poor oppressed people of tile country earning but 8 or 10 Ks. 

1 a month. Now what purpose iloos Mr. Maclean ho|)o to answer 
by such outrageous miB-stiitcnients of foot f Does he really 
I wish to mislead ? It is the fa w in India, who sustain nearly the 
bunlen of the customs, and w'o reasonably doubt if the 
, Bombay merchant who is declareil by Mr. Maclean to pay 
; “absolutely” no more than the Bombay oooly to the Treasury, 
really esca^s's with n lightoF contribution in the way of indirect 
taxation than £00 to iJlTjO a year. The whole basis therefore on 
, which the writer builds is a falsehood. To bolster the Income 
, ’lux, he boldly declares that there is no iinlirect taxation ujxiti 
. the wealthy European at all. 'riie statoinmit is utterly false, 

' and with it away of course goes the wliole superstructure built 
I u|}«»iiit. 

j The next })ropositioii we notice runs as follows : — 

n “ liidiaii ri\ ili>iii.<9 the Imonio Tax, for two good roASoun ; 

i firxt, bocaurte it leducnH thi'ir h.ilariuH, aiitl, Hocioiidly, bocAiisc it ift 
j tbr invoution of an outHiii(»r, wiio w.ih kvijI out with the nuMaioii 
I to toaoh AukI‘> Indi/iurt how fo lVid»^ and inberuHt alike nug- 

! gv.'«<fd a stromioiiM lOMistaiiov to tho now tax; and a oirdinl alliance 
having been foi iiiotl with the trailvrH, tlnmo too powerful ulasseH aet 
tliviuMclviM (|t>hln‘i;iti‘ly to wt'rk to «*oinpol till* (lovernnuMit of India to 
i iflnuo tliiMn of taxation, and throw the wholo bmdon on the poor, 
j whoso niurmuiM an* ii<*vor h«*,'tid within tlio Bouiicil (*hiimlierH uf 
' t^iloutta OI WlntolialJ,” 7.) 

j VVe ask, can Mr. Maclean reasonably expect to be regard- 
j ed as in earnest, as writing in good faith, when he 
j a-ssures the world that tlu^ ojiposition to the Income Tax 
j arose in tlnn way ( Such writing is an iiiHiilt to tho com- 

• muiiity. lliei Mr. Maclean, sti id iod* the statistics of tho sub- 
I ject, he wouM not need to he informed that tho Income Tax is 
, an impoHsihle tax iii rndin, because as a rule there are really 
j im inconic'f to as.sc.s.s, while it is an axiom in the science of 
i taxation that direct taxes, based upon a system of class exemp- 

; tioiip, is simply confiHcal.:on. 

; 'Vo exhaust Mr. Maclean’s 2>ainphlot in this way would bo to 
fill tho juosent niirnhor of the Economiai with nothing else : 

' and we iiniHt be content simply with another sjiecimen or two. 
’Die next taicg<»ric statemnnt then of this romouce, to wkich we 
sh ill call attoutmn, is as follows: — 

HI. “ 'J’h<» Ifotuu tdiaigfs cf ^myiiient-w for rttori^H, intvn-nt on 

l>oin)wed <Mjatsd, iiiid Hiiliii ii*,-* and pen -ions for work dune in, and for 
t|j'» benefit ot Jnili.i, iind tlie only Hpeeifie .mini in tlie.^o Ijom« chaigen 
lli.it iuiyl*o.ly lia.'i Ih'imi i IiIm to Innl funlt witli l.s the* pa^iiient of a fow 
th .in.uid pouiuls un iuauunl oi the India flon^e Hall to the Siiltau,” 
(fMge IJj * 

(’oiniurint is wo viuiture in believe, uimeoessary. Wo [uss on 
wdh the single ri'inark that there wouM he a want of self-respect 
in treating .siu.h a statemeut as seriously made. It is a joke, 
.iiid a a very ])oor ouo. Tho next proposition we shall notice 
1 'iiiH thus : 

• 

IV That the balance of frado ngain.-it Indi'ji which Iihh heen miiTlo 
till- Huh(e*'fc of n»» many indi<‘l m«*ntH against foieign iiih*, is a sign not of 
i]i.> (.uiisfaiit diminution, but of the btca*ly incroaMu of the material 
we.illh of India.” (i>iige 14.) 

, .So it seems that Mr. Macloaii has at List got the length of dis- 
' covering that tho luqiorts of India really do fall short of the 
value of its ex[K.>rts by soiric millions a year. Well, this is great 
gam upon a w'ritcr of this .stamp. For if any one will bo at the 
j pains to turn uji the files uf tho Uomhay Gazette for December 1866 
i and January ltt67, he will find there this Harao writer affirm- 
' iiig in the most positive and absolute terms that instead of the 
I balance of trade being agnimt India, a.s we hod iiointed out, that 
I tho boot was on tho other leg, ar.d that her IraiJorts enormously 
' exceeded her Exj^orts, as rrid^nevd htj the immense imports of bullion 
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///^* roiinfrif ! Day after »lay, did hv attempt during tli^so two 
hiofitlig t<» e^tiddisb ilio pn jiohlcK'UH falM-Imod tluit in 8j>itc of 
11 m; iJIfi.lHMI.OOO required far Ha? cHigemiMs of Imnic rule, 
till* Jm'iorfcrf immensely e.xeeeded tli o Kxp nrtM^. 

V'ery well that tlieo evre no to^ 

au^Hj^'^!! 118 a iiiie diineo f^r weeks in tin; idlort to niakt* liis 
i>.nphiHtrieH plain th^puhlic. A im' ii attors ai'o elianged tv little. 
*I’ln Statistic^ am t » I'o got l»y every one ami ho who muK, 
iiiav read. And ••o Uie li* w dod ^o i.s to adiiiii what wns Hhui 
jHo di-nied, mid .simply t'> dmi^ I he imjmrtanee of Ihe 

di tieir?h-y idto^eMier. If we dceline to aigue witli -m h 
wnlingi, ho.i j fudt ity il- ( Mr. Miielean nol an lifaie-.! wi iler 
U'* is a v'-ry a ;'-oniphsh'.*d man, luit lie uidiappdv ree.ird. 
|.»:irn:ilism in India as a far» e, ami has e\ (»r d‘»ni‘ t>o, and Ihe re. 
t.iilt is, that lie ha^ ihuu* nlnmst imthiir; in I J'^ pi i.|e.v',iun Imi at- 
I ni[)t t»» hinder the truth from he'.ng di.^ieined. 'fli'; last 
]-r. •position wo notice is thu inlmission.- ^ 

r. That are ilg.iTaitiMii \v is- ;i e.ntly lihm I 'l' 

Well, who was its great Mj[>porter in the Pie^- imi In ^ Ami i- 
It tilting that now witlmiit otu; wi»rd of reiipel m- api.loyy li'r Ihe 
lourse whieh he then tni>k, i',lie Ithinder i^hoiild he 

)>hdosoiild*'ed iih»Mit , ‘..s tl««»ngli it weietln w i>i k of a gem lat mn 
(lead and gone. AmaIgamarK»n h.i'-heen.i ‘<-o,stl\ l»lundi‘i*' nidi'ed, 
iUid no one did mol e tn maiid .till the wisdom and neeessil\ ol tlie 
ineasiirv' Ilian .Mr. Maelean. It is no douM deeply moilif\itig 
to lind, upon his lot urn to India, those ihniiines complel* Iv in 
1 1n' aseendant whieli ho has e\ er (hme In's ‘ntmu.'-t to <lt‘ei \ .uid 
to discredit, hut wo must Ii.im' i’loni him longer .sliilf than 
Lids j*am]>leL to tunihaeka tide, w’liich is IimJ'ImIn al l.ist at llootl. 


iiiodorafccly rcpi^Pftloil in this Pi^aidency (23,0lK) aopoi) but 
iioarlyfivQ^i^Fff»Ti.s of acres are under cholum^ and npVanUt of' 
ly^lIRsiiuderragi, both very important food graina tti all 
arlw of tlie country, and the principal Tiourishtneiit of the. 
lower ordors everywhere except in Malabar and Cantvra, Under 
the head of i>ulso.s are iue.luded l,27:),tiuQ acres of grain, which^ 
is UMcd chiefly as food for cattle : — 
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Of the l,o|S,(i.)i' acres under seeds of kinds, gingolly oil seod.s 
occ.ni>ied STihnO'J iici js, and i.s an important article of produce 
ill almost ewry districi cxcejit Tuinovelly and (.’hingleput. The 
\ .iliii) of tlio ex'port-^ of this kin I of [iroducj in rstili-iO, was. 
upwards of in ; - 
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GiU'^h n Vt'oilvrts 

Oe.aijiied 3,311,0(1) acres, hy far the more imp irbaut products 
being toliacco ftipj e,hillies. Sugar-e.aiie, wdiie.l. is nearly always 
ciiUivated on irngated land, occupieij 2*1, OOO acres, and the silk 
imhistries of the ( kjimhatoiv district lire repro.scnted by be twee i!^ 
two or tbreo thousand acres of mulherry : — 


’Pn r. cniiri' area of the Madras I'residoney <‘-r.iipr;,t^ 1 i;’,3s0 
f quaiv miles, or hl j millions of ai res. {^tpiave miles 37,7s«t or 
^omewhat more than [ of Ihe wlmle is Zemimlari fiviu whi^li no 
Agricultural Slatisties can Ih* oljtanicd, h aving l.‘>(h(»ou s.piare 
miles or (57^ millions of acivs undi'r jyolwari Si-ttlenKut 
(including I iiani land and v Hlagi'M to he aeconidcd for. 'rie re 
is no ohvious reason fo supjm.vc' tli.it the proporlmn of wa^t^- 
to appropriated land, and 11. 4. relaiiNe area under eaih crop 
\arieM miieli as hctvvecu r\»it\van and Zeiuiiidari tivu't.s* : • 
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This year no inhirniation has been reci'iceil from Nnuth 
(’auara, a district of 4,‘20() scpiaro mile^, or 2,r»!)l,^ 1- » acres, a de- 
fect which will, it is liojied, be I’urnl in future yv'arH. 

Of the ()7V millions of acr»\«!, LV’d. uidliniis (;;(;,'2h.i,(U0) jiro 
nppropriated and includeil iu farm hvildiiigs, of uhich 2‘l,SvS2,<iOi) 
were under eriip during tlm }ear us sliowii below. 2', 
luilliona acres wore fallow*. Tlio rest 11] millions is mountain 
and hill tract, forest and wood larnl, swamp ami sand, hill and 
ilie like, mienclo.sed pasture land and inMppro[»rmted cuUmabJo 
waste : — 


Food grninA ,, 

Oi 1 - 8 CeiiM 

tU’ccii & crops .. 

'Popcrt in OrctiurdH 
Cotton . 
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()f .337,0(1') at H's rover«;d ^ topes and oivliards, 172,000. 
ai re are occupied by the cocoanufc, and 37,000 acro.s by the 
areea nut of Malabar, jivabably about half Jis mudi again w’ouhl 
liave been shown for Cauara had returns been received from, 
tliat district. As com[iared with the AV^oafc Coast the plantatioji, 
industry ^>f all outer districts is insiguiticant : — 


C'orouimt 
.Vtem . 
r.ilitjyrn 
d'aiuMrind 
Muiiirii. 

Jark, &c 


218,000 

4 J,ooo 

]»,m0) 

KD.tllwi 

27,010 

7.>,»xx» 

H«7,ooo acres. 


Special Cropt^. 

Of the«?c, cotton and indigo arc hy f.ir tlie most important, 
and occupy about 1 J and upwards of a quarter of a inilliou 
of acres rosjiectivcly. The tea and coflbe plantation arc in, 
Malabar and the Hills : — 


T>y fur the larger area vvas under rains ^ vix., 20 

luillioiis of ocTcs against loss than 4 millions under all other 
pnnluctis. Of the former area 3,790,t^00 acrt*s was artificially 
irrigated rico-laud, 464 ,0()0 of whMi grew two crops, and about 
half a million of acres givw* rice without artificial irrigation 

lrrl>i:at<Hl 

fuirrij^'atod 


3,7'JO,000 

-MD.'XiO 

4.3.70.L1M) 


Tlio ro.st 15,365,000 acivs was uudor dry crops which are 
solely dependent on the rain-fall of the year. Wheat is *very 


Cotton . . , 

Indiffo 
II. -Mil*, FUx 
CoiU'u, Tea 


1,714,0)0 
297,<MXI 
2.4, (XX) 
36,(100 


Xo land is laid down for pastura 
fallow and imenelosed woisto. 


2,013,000 

Tho cattle are grazed on, 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 


<» 

Our last uumbor contained on article upon Irrigaiwii in 
Omjfafrom the oolumns of a contemporary, whoseehis strangely 
to have misroproseuted the facts. We publish further on in 
our columns a reply to the articlotin question supplied by tho 
I'lnjUshman, 
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FiF* enquires of the plou^been 

'^modified to suit bolloekdreii^^ t If eo.where, 

^ and st what cost, oansuokeplod^ he obuSSttl.’ HewiUfind 
the iiilbnDalion he mnts, in the; . ^ 
aooompanies oqr present isene. 


whioh 


Thu Pjeneer notices a mis-quoUtion made by us from Mr. 
HalMy'p letter in the Ocut&tte for June last. The 

sentence was awkwardly worded, and we^eupposed Mr. Halsey 
to mean that such results were not to Im got oat of the jhiil of 
the Puideab, but out of the soil of the Nortli West. The 
mis-quotation was of oourse an intentional dishonesty in the 
eyes of some of our critics. 


Men are herding ^bgether in Bombay at the rate in some { 
of even 10 (> in ahouee. The a»erage is 83 pereons throni^out 
the ^triet of Bhooleshwar, which is of itself a vast town of 
80,^ people. The men are fools, and worse wlm the thing i# 
once -pointed out, who dream of taxing a oommugity so hoosjld 
g rates. ‘Y3|mnust either tax what they oonsomei or let 

them 


A Bombay. pa|Ner (Tmes India) profigwes So give what it 
calls the total working expenses of the IVansports during the 
last season : — 

sempit.... MJOO 

croooiUlo iaaw 

Buphrs^ 68,809 

Jiimna, 56,180 

60,678 


A OOBBXSFONDXVT in Oudh points out to us that under the 
provisions of the Talookdars Relief Bill, one fourth of the Pro- 
vince will probably come luider the direct management of British 
officers. He adds, “a finer opportunity never occurred for haying 
Agricultural Statistics of all kinds collected and verified, yet 
nothing will be done unless the Press stir up the authorities. *' 
We commend the suggestion to the notice of Mr. Hume. 


£856,048 

The avoiitge number of paMeengers conveyed eacli voyage was l,106i 
and the total number for the Aeasoii 2l,48t2, more than 8 000 in ex- 
0688 of the namber conveyed during the previous sosson. The aver- 
ago fuel of niu48age money, per adult, reckoning officers, ladies, and 
soldiers is £l9-4a- The aggregate cost per adult, however, when 
interest on original outlay of capital is calculated is sot down at 
£26-19s. 


The difficulty we meet in obtaining the precise information 
i*equired to enable us to deal satisfactorily with the case of 
Mr. Narrgyan Wasoodew'a estate at Taana, compels us to 
postpone its consideration once more. The cose is import- 
ant os illustrating a process that is going on all over the 
country, and we wish to present it in its true bearings to the 
public. Mr. Narrayan himself is not able to supply the informa- 
tion we require, ha\dng bought the property only 3 or 4 years 
ago. We hope the next Econoiftmi will contain a full notice of 
the case. 


Some corroboration of our estimate that the consumption of 
grain in Indiaper head of the'population averages about 2 lbs, ^lor 
day, is fbmish^ by the fact that the quantity of grain which paid 
town duty in Bombay during the last yoai* (1870) was 710,000 
candies of the average weight of 740 lbs. each. The population 
of the island is 800,000, and the comparison stands thus : — 

Candies Aimual consumption 

Actual Import. 7e\366 # 740 lbs »=R8. 63,66,63,440 

People. ^ 

Our Bstimato 800,000 x 3 lbs ~303 = lU. 68,40,000,000 

? i The return oL imports is believed to be somewhat below the 
real quantities, nut the figures approach very nearly it will be 
seen to our estimate, although the price of food, being abnor- 
molly high in Bombay, must materially afiect the consau 4 i)tion of 
the masses. 


The 4 ^ Debenture Loan for Rs. 27,69 ,(K >0 which fell due on 
the 4 th ultimo, has been gratuitously renewed by the Govern- 
ment for R) yoaiTB at precisely the same rate of interest, al- 
though 4 per cent* paper is being quoted at nearly par. 
In other words the Finance Minister has gratuitously incurred 
a new loan for this amount at 4 j pei cent., when it was quite 
open to him to have done so at 4 or nearly so. The whole amount 
of the debentures was but ;£270,00(), while the cash balances are 
nine or ten millions sterling in excess of what they need be. 
The arrangement means that the country is to pay Rs. 13,845 a 
year, for 10 years to come, upon this small loan as a sheer 
gratuity to the holders. 


Thb LegisUOive Cobblcni of B ^having got tbclr victim into tight lioot«, 

the muald^ Ta-lors colemnly amreed that it was neoesaaryto let out hla 
bieechea, while the Hatters' Oompaar resolved that the waj to core hie corns 
was togm him a new hat.— OAf Stoiy 

The plain palpable cause of the Municipal embarrasments of 
Bombay is — not the extravagant scale of the expenditure, for 
tiiat 0 ]q;ienditure ought to be largely increased, as we have shewn 
abovs-^-but that the Act of 1865 imposed upon the community 
a ^stem taxation so unintelligent as to be almost incredible^ 

5 Auo. s 


The statoment is altogthor misleading. The real cost of this 
service to the country no one knows, but wo have strong 
reason for believing, as we showed in the last last JE^conomiaf, that 
it does not fall short of ^750^000 a yeai*. 

0 

The Bombay Oaxeite wants to know if there is any instance 
on recoid in which the State has acquired a title to all the 
landed property of a country except by conquest, or such tricks 
of iisiiiy as Joseph practised on behalf of his master Pharaoh, in 
Eg.vptr» 

The writer has plainly never read the history of Joseph with 
attention. There is about as much ground for oharg^g the 
Egyptian Minister with tricks of usmy* as the Oo^nbment 
of India. Joseph reserved and wisely reserved *i 0 perosnit 
of the gross produce of the land for the expenses pf the State, 
and took tw more from tho land after he had acquired a pro- 
prietary right in the soil, than he took without that right 
before. There is indecency in these flippant and shallow 
criticisms iq)on tho Scriptures when put forward by professedly 
Christian journals, liot the Bombay Qaxette go back to the 
record and sttidy it, and if candid, it will change its views 
as to the iTature of J oseph’s dealing with the people. 


The same joiinial has made the surprising disoovexy that 
** the idea of rent, as it is now understood, is an entirely modem 
** conception,’’ and assures its readers that ** whether it be sound 
or not, so far os regards the improvement of the land and the 
welfare of the agricultural class, the fancied oppositidh of the 
** two terms — land rent and land tax — ^is merely a distinction 
“ without a difibrence.” 

Is it cyiiiccil contempt for the intelligence of its readers,, or 
editorial ignorance upon which wu are to charge the fatherhood 
of such writing / There is real audacity in putting forward 
assurances of such ah order in the face of a community of 
educated men. ** The theory of I'cut is a m<xlern discovery, and 
whether it is true or false, tho distinction between rent and 
tax, is a distinction witliout a difibrence.*’ Is it, we say, con- 
tempt for tho reading 2 >ublic, or editorial ignoranoo that inspires 
such writings i 


The same journal is good enough to assure us tliat its main 
reason for advocating a x>ormanent settlement is ** that it be- 
lieves real agricultural improvements can never be effectively 
** carried out except by means of individual enterprise.” 

So extensive is the writer’s acquaintance with the history of mo- 
dem prograsB, that he really believes in the zemindar*' and the 
landlord” as the promoters of agricultural improvements. Were 
he is acquainted with the history either pf his own land or this, 
he would not require to be told that landlords as a olase do 
almost nothing for the improvement of agriculture. In our 
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own country, it ia the jiractical fanner that clooa all tliat is 
(lone, while the condition of Bengal from zemindar neglect is 
tho matter of constant remark, if the tigi'icultnro of this 
country is ever improved, it will not l>o by the zemindar, but 
by the Stato and the actiuil cultivator. We have no zemindars 
in this Presidency at all, while for every riii>oo ofprivat^agj| 
s unk in works of i>ernmnerit imprt)vemefiti4itfM(P^l!uy aref 
oipS!i8iT>y the Bombay ryots. So much tho woi^, wo sup- 
pose, for — tlie facts. 

A conuKHPONDENT oT oi»e of the Bombay papers reminds us 
that Sir George Wingate, nearly ;J0 years ago, in hia rtport of the 
survey and settlement of the Madeh talooka, warned us agiaiii.st 
over-asseHMiieiit, a.s followB : — 

“ No uiinc‘cc»HJiry mluction ciui injure the country, ami Ciovoinmont 
reveuiK- ran only Hufror to the e-\tont of hucIi reiluctinn. An ernir npini 
one Bulo involA'oi .ui inevitable ruin of the country ; un <‘rr«>r upon the 
other, Home im:ou.JhlcrLil»lo H.writico of tlic tin.ince of the Stutc, ami with 
mich iiueipial ritjiVosi <lupcn<lin;.', van wo lioHitah* as to \Nhioh Hhoul<l be 
given the jUTpondvrain-c ' 'fbe luu! of tiiio i)oliry under nucli cirenm- 
Mtances not hIiowu in an attijopt to t\\ tho lenient at what the 
land will rxiurtly la.’.u-, but iji fixing it aa far V. itliiu lii-i Innit as tho 
ciigeitco:^ of lU«.' St.itc will pttniit." 

Wo ucoopt, and Jioartily endor-^o i;\» rv w-nl of thK ^hdy kt 
it bo remembered wb.»t 'would Sir (Jvnrge AV’’ingnto have been 
tho first to dkcern in fli ^' days tluit tla* prevailing eiTor 
of the tiiiios no yeai’.i :i‘;o w.i' ihe f>ppo>)ilc of tlui errors 
of our own <laya. Tlien it was o\ er-as.>eBsnH*ut that had to be 
giiuiilcd .. t ; now, and for many years j)a''t, it lias been 
the impodtion of unduly h/r asHOssnients. 'I’liis passage of Sir 
George Wingate’s writing might be wcU taken as a motto 
for our Sottloment dopartnients throughout India. 


■J he prices realized at the lust (Ji»ium Sale were as folloN\s : — 

Chest''. UiMlu’^t. bowofit. A\orago. Procoodrt, 

llohw i,(W’. [,'<Q) 1.S9) IN. 3«I,IKV2.» 

Uonarvii.... 1,C0.> 1,34 » 1, 330 „ 2i,17,7uO 

Tlio budget estiiiuito wan for Bb. l,o7r) \)or chest. 

Instead of the 724 chests originally estimated, a Calcutta 
paper (A\mmincr) tolls us that it is probable the out-turn of tho 
Bohar and Benares ageiicios for Ijie current season will not 
exceed 41,000 chests. “Tho deficiency is attributed to a blight 
which is said to have fastened upon the po[)py plants, and to 
have defied tho pivciuitions t;iken by the local autliorities. 
Amongst tho o.\l»odieiii.s resorted to for coniiteniotiiiLr any eflect 
which this ilelieieney may have <»n the linancial estinuite.s, is 
the exjiorinKuit of inlroducing foreign seed, 'furkoy seoda havo 
not hitherto proved Aery successful, and >\e (AVn/uoie/-) learn 
that arrangomonts are in progro.sH fur the supply of other 
descriptions of seed. ’ 

Should the .serious iletitneucy tliveateiied really occur, the 
price of the drug is, we presume, likely to ri.'^o for the next two 
years to the further .stimulus of its gro>\ til in China. Wo have 
l^ointod out for ton years past, that tlie great economic objection 
to tho present .system of monopoly is its interference with the 
natural laws which should regulate the area of the growth in 
this country. 

A curious misapproheusion e.\ists in Bombay as to the powers 
of the Culloctora of lnc.>mo-tax in tliat presidency. Thus one 
journal write, *4 : — 

“ Wo aic iustunie*lioil lu'yond lllOA^uro ut the e.\trAurdinHry po'worB 
with Avhicii iuenme-tax gntherera have just been iiivi^ted. They are 
now clot I kmI \\ith jiuliciul and magisteiiid power, luid tho police are 
to airry out iheii- ilooinioitH, iiial euperintendeutH olf giiola i&re to I'eceive 
ihelr pibwnvr.s. Woe unto the man who is not tuitiefied Avith the tax 
imjHvsod nc(»]i him : the Civil Courts are clogtyl nguinet him ; if he dues 
not pay, the tnx gatheier may immediately double the amount, and cover 
this by disUiiiiit, or send him t«) prieon. Arc onr legislatoni and 
rulers miui, that Uio^ take a leaf out of tho coile of the moat deopotiu imd 
degraded oi {«rientiil nations ? Tho next thing will bo to make it mnal 
to W’L'iie anything against the legielatiou of tho coiintiy. It is dimcult 
to mw wluAt, in ihe fonn of tymnuy, we may not look for next. — 
Bomba tj Qua^diau. 

The writor misupprehen Is tho matter altogether. It is only 
ill cases where tho assessed person has failed to appeal to the 
Coihmissionor against tho dooision of the Asseesor [OoUeotor] 


that the latter has magist erif^ i)Ofrer to distrain or impriiiom 
What possible good^fpM^rore he in fosoing iiie Asaeiior to 
act through thog^lMlce Magistrate. The great fanit of - oUr 
administratipli^rthat it is not direct and sitnplo enonglk. The 
ColLjgl^Pm^just as well himself distrain as demand the inier- 
lion of tho Magi.strato. If men liabio to tho tax are too 
negligent to ap 2 >cal ugain.st tho amount charged against them, 
whom luivo they to blame but themselves when a distiaipt 
comes ? And of what consequence is it whether the warrant 
issues from the Police office, or the AsscBSor’s office. The time 
for appeal has gone bye, and the Magistrate con only act as the 
Collector recpiiros him to do. 


We have called attention in a leading article above, to the fact 
that the agencies in this country of the groat English Fire offices 
are charging nearly twenty times the rates of premium Icvivd 
at hutnc, while the risk is not ono-tenth so great here as 
there. Wo do not know how it is in Calcutta and Madras, but in 
Bombay the agencies s com to Lave established an assodatioii 
amongst thetiisolvos for the levy of these most preposterous 
charges. At all events, wo have now beforo us a letter from one 
of the ^^riucipal of them, ruimiug os follows : — 

“ The taritf rate tor the risk Ih 18 aimas per cent. All the ussociatcil 
Companie.^ charge alike ; hut witli tho ollicc there is tho advantage 
of groat experience and accumulated fimdu. 

Now, it is tho sim 2 >lo patent fact, that the risk of fire in 
India is indefinitely les.s than in England, while these officc.H 
aro charging a 2 >rcmiuin hased iqK)!! the as.sumption that one 
houso in ev ery HO or DO is burnt down every year in Bombay. 
As a matter of fact, fire is all but iinkiiuwn in the island, and yet 
tho rates charged therein compare with English ratos as 
follows : — 


Irt Uombay.--Or(linary rinkM.... 
At Homo.— OriUnury ribka... 

Hasnrdons ri^liB 
Doubly haKAidous. 


228 Gd per cent. 
. Is Od „ 

2s Od 

48 Oil ,, 


Thu.s an ordinary risk in Bombay, wliere accidents from fire 
are all but unknown, is charged just five times tho rato for 
** doubly hazardous” ri.sk8 at home. It will bo the fault of the 
Muuicitmlitios if they do not at once act ii 2 )on our hint of under- 
taking this baslno.s.s themselves. India is sastaining in this way 
a needless drain of probably not les.s than .£100,000 a year for the 
more enrichniont of these gro^ London Fire Companies. In 
otlier words, tlie country 8u|hi’s a needless drain of a clear million 
pterliiig every eight or nine^ors from sheer im^^rovidouco, the 
tlirec pre.sideiiey towi’s coutributiug nearly ihe whole of it. 


The budget estimates for tho ourrorit year (1871-72) furnish, 
accoixlivig to tho Pioneer, a very cleoi* statement of the revenue 
“ expouditure of each province under tho decentralization 
“ .sy.ptcin. Bengal heads tho list . with a local surplus of 
“ i>5),LN>l, ODD, rather more than tho suiqdus of all the other pro- 
“ viiioes put together. Tho North-West Provinces come 
“ second, with a surphus of .£2,576,450.” 

As wo havo pointed out for ^ears, theses local budgets are sim- 
2 >ly a ilelusioii and a snare. They serve no purpose whatever, 
but to prevent the roal .state of matters being apprehended. 
Thus the contemi)orary we have quoted, proceeds to deduce the 
following cuiiclusious for these estimates : — 

’* The amount of taxation per head in eacli province seems to 
bo pretty nearly as follows 
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“ This shows great inequality between the sepmte provinces." 

The figures aro pure delusion from beginning to end. They 
represent the very opposite of what is true. Oudh, Madras, and 
the North-West, aro by far the moet heavily taxed provinces of 
the Empire. It is simply a reflection uixm the finanoe department 
that the system on which these local balance oheets ore made 
out should still be maintained. It is quite possible to present 
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ttuw.iu ft fonn that would be ojLoe^Dgly valuable for adiuiuiri- 
tnu^ivo purposes^ oud open to lAMli^i^tevcr. lu tboir pi*e- 
■d^t ilui|» they simply insult the intouf^ll^of the coiuitr}', 
ouch meteod of prying them, ae our docs, they 

ahould be treated with coiuteuipt. - ^ ** 


Hr. Be Y ts taken exception, in a letter to the TiuinB of htdiHy 
to our estimate of the value of the gross lauds of tliu Soopa tulooka. 

He eaya 


II *700 were to enquii'e of the Aiwiistant Collector in clunge o{ tin' 
Soooi telooka, you will learn that gnuie can be oouwyod but by curt tu 
Surat, and ther^eold at Re. 61 2-0 per 1,000 poolioe. 

Cannot Mr. Boyts boo that such 1*010118 arc useless t It is not 
ouiT haainoBB to ** ouqiiii*e^' about the state of mat tot's iu Soopa, 
but bad we Bi>ent two or throe years tliefciu in Sottlemout i>i\)- 
oeedinga, wo vonturo to think that the fact that there arc 26,o0u 
aoreSfUuder grass in the talook, against 15,0^^) only of arable 
land, would have attracted our notice very early, and that wc 
ebould not have Wiiited for a uews^mper to draw attention to the 
matter. Bear iu mind that Afr. Buyts' v/ork professes to be a 
land, Settlement report of the district, while the fiict that 
35,000 aci’es out of the ‘If ,000 under dry cultivation are under 
grains excites no remark whatever from bcgiuiiing to end of it. 
Such W'ork is blind and porfiinetory, upon the face of it, autl 
iustoad of resenting our notice of such str».nge oversight, aiitl 
carping at the estimatcH which we urcfon^ced to make under the 
disadvantage of outsiders, ^[r. Beyts would do a gu at deal 
bettor to mako a note of our entieisms for his future guidance. 
He taUl make a note of it, we arc ])erHuaded, and we shall by 
and bye have the satisfaction of reviewing very diHereut work 
from his hands. It is absurd to tix[)eet that our estimates should 
bo more than suggestive, 7%at is their otdy value, while to com- 
plain that they arc more or 1uk.s incorrect, is 8imi)ly to say that 
itfflaronottho Settlement oftieer of the district. Suppose it to 
be true, that the grass instead of being providently sent to 
Bombay is improvidontly sold iu Surat below its proper market 
value, whoso fault is it? The State is the landlord of an 
ignorant tenanfciy, and docs Mr. Beyts think it to bo no part 
of his duty, as Agent of the State, to point out the best moi’kets 
to the people, and stimulate them to .seek them ? 

Our proceedings arc altogolhcr unsympathiziiig and faulty. 
Wo shall do a good deal batter by and bye as I\fr. Bcyt.s will, 
we hope, live to see. The railw^would bring this Soopa grass 
to Bombay for 6 pies per ton per mile. Does Mr. Beyts think 
it no part of hi» duty to inform the ryot 'of thi.s fact when lie 
is Bettliug the i*ental of the land with the man for 30 years to 

come I 


The following paragraph from tlie Unirifsur Bazaar PutriJia 
has boon going the round »)f the Indimi Bi'css : — 

“ The populatii>ii of Beugul is estimated, ut 40 inilUuuH, and the r*’- 
“ venue is 17 millions ; this Iravos about 4 Ks. 1 aiiiuw per bead in 
*• Bengal. So much for out* part of the bbiluiuciit, lot u« look to tho 
** other. The population of the State.-:} uiidei Native rule is estimated 
** at 48 millions, aue. if Rh. 0 per bead were raised us tax, the total 
** revenue of the native Sttiten would 1 m 6 x 42 milliouH of l ui^ees, or 20 
million pounds sterling. This is primd facio false. But tho following 
** table in one glauce shows how luhch the Native rulers t<ike froni 
** their people 
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Travancore 

PutUallA 

XTdeypoiti 

I,ob0, ••() 
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1,109, CO 


*' From the above statement, taken from the Government Records, the 
taxation per head in the principal native states will stand thus : — 

** Travancore, 8 Rs. 12 annas ; Puttialln, 1 Rupee 14 annas ; UdeyiH>re, 
** 2 Rs. ; Jaypore, 2 Rs. 10 annas ; Joudhpore, 2 Rs. ; Ulwar, 2 Hs. ;ttud 
** Soindi^ 7 annas per head." 

The paragraph is simply a new illustration of the mischievous 
deluflionB propagated by <tho local balauoe sheets now prepar- 
ed 1^ the Finance department. Instead of the populatimi of 
Bengal being taxed seventeen millions, it is not taaed eight ; 
for iu the ao*oallod taxes aix: included tho following items 
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which are not tivxes at all, as tho veriest tyi'o in Indian Finance, 
is Awiu'c : — 

Opium i-eoeipti} Kx. 

Post office ... 


To those items must l>o added the whohj of the export duties 
In^d iu Calciitta> and a very cuusiderablo proi>ortion of tm im« 
rovenuo itself of Bengal is not a tft x» an d 
instqiKl of contributing four rupees four annas ix?r 
latiou us taxes, the j^eoplc of Bcngnl hardly know what tho 
word taxation means: The taxes really^ levied iu the province 


Sidt duty Hi*. 

Curtoins duty . . . ,, 

Staui]} dulieii ,, 

Abkaree ,, 

Income tax ,, 


^ in HO fur tiH they fall upon 
j Beiigid itself. 


The English Press ought not to couritenanoo these delusions 
of native eonteuqKjrurios, but it is tho Goverumont that iH 
primarily to blame for their oxisteuce. Were the public aooounia 
preseiiied in their pro]ier shape to the couuiryi these 
mwcluevouB delusions would die of thomsclves. 


** Official Keturus," ^ays another contemporary, “ show that 
Bengal eoutnbutes about one- third of the whole iudiaii rovoime, 
“while her ‘ ehiirges represent less than one-sixib of tho whole 
** Indian expenditure, and tliut she yielded iu ] 868-00 a ^NurpluH 
“for Imperial demands' of nearly l0,000,tMM'/. sterling. There is 
“nothing iu this fact at which Bengal has a right to feci aggriev- 
“od any more than Laneashire would have reason to bo 
“aggrieved if it should turn out that her siijicrim’ity in wealth 
“ nuiko.s her the most productive of all countries to a Chancellor of 
“the BxehiMiuer. Still, it is 11 fact which may well bo kept in 
“mind, when it is proposcil to multiply the local burdens 
“of Bengal.'’ .Vro tlie.so old delusions never to bo dissipat- 
ed ? A heavy res[)(msibility rests on the men, who by main- 
taining the [ireseiit false system of puldie accounts keep thorn 
iu couiitcnauco. Tho statement that Bengal contributes a 
surplus of nearly j£l0,(H)v>,000 for Imiiorial demaiulH, is just as 
true as would bo tho conUnition that Middlesex, being the 
heiwl (piarturs of tho Excise and Stamp ottices, and roceiviug cre- 
dit for tlio [ii'oeeeds of tlu) London Custom House, paid nearly 
all tho taxes of tho United Kingdom. Bengal is i>aying far 
less than its just share towards tJic Imjierial burdens. 


It is didicult to understand for wdiat purpose Mr, J. 0. Goddes 
wuis brought hefore the Select Committeo, but toiliscredit view's 
which that gentluman holds is so extreme u slia[)o as to cover 
thoir adhei'cnts with ridicule. We tiiid it difficult to suppose 
tliat Mr. Geddos himself bolievc.s in the absurdities which ho 
maintained before the Committee. 

Thus, instead of insisting that tho debt of lndia*is properly 
an English liability, and not justly ehargoable against the people 
of this country at all, and tli.it tho finances of India ought to 
be relieved of the charge of four or live millions a year now 
made thereon for dividends, Mr. Goddes complotoly travesties 
the case, by demamlingthat “the people of England should mako 
ayeiuly contribution of several iiiillions from their tn.xos towards 
defraying tlie cost of tho administration of India.” Tho demand 
presented in this shape [irovokcs of course only ridicule. 
Anyone else in Mr. Geddes’ position would have demanded 
that the people of England should cease to exact four or live 
millions your from tho Indian ta.xes. to meet a purely 
English liability, fastened upon the slioulders of this jieople 
by no law whatever but that of might. ^ We have shewn, 
over and over again, how this Indian debt grew up, and that 
it is a purely English liability from beginning to end, 
unjustly fastened uim)u the Indian treasury. India wonts 
no contribution from the English tax-payer. She simply begs 
him to take his hand out of her poejeet, aud^ to pay his own 
debts himself, instead of unjustly requiring her to pay them. 
In tho same way, did Mr. Geddes travesty almost every con- 
viction be professed to represent. Tho eilect of his evidence, 
tho oahiulated effect, wo fear, was to discredit all criticisms what- 
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ew upon eiiating arrangem^ntg that point in anyway to the 
ooDolusiong of this gentleman. We suppose Mr, GetWes was 
simply seeking notoriety. He may now return to India with 
the satisfaction, if it^ be any, of knowing that he has done what 
he could to make men impatient of all criticism whatever of 
^he Government. The pamphlet he published a few months 
ag<]fe^raLa tissue of absurdities from beginning to end, and 
sim^y^fted review, while the parading him as a witness 
before the Select Comm^tec, looks very like a device for dis- 
crediting all criticism upon the conduct and ejects of our rule. 

L— li I I ■— 

The Calcutta Examimr is edited by so able a writer (Mr, 
O’Sullivan, we believe) that wo are surprised to find it giving 
even a qualified approval to the alwurd statement of Mr. Geddea, 
that the famine in Orissa would not have occurred but for tlie 
exportation of rice from the province, necessitated by the pres- 
sure of taxation thereon. Mr. Geddes says 

“ The famine wan occasionwl by the preHsure of taxaiion. 1 iiiton by 
the depreciation of food on account cif paynicnth for taxation. There 
are reserves of food kept in store, in order to meet a scarcity in favour- 
able seesons. Those roeorveH hod been Hold, in oixiel- to provide f«»r the 
payment of taxation. Therefore, often the incroaHc of exfKJi-tn in India 
ma sign of the reverse of prouperity. Ido not attribute the u hole 
of the increase of exportation to the preswuro of taxation, but a good 
deal of it." 

Upon this the Examhter remarks, that Mr. Geddes “ is so far 
“ right, that it is the case that but for the high price.^ and ex- 
“portation, privation, not utter faniine, is what the province 

would have had to endure." 

Now wo have a very distinct memory that tlic largest export 
of rice that ever took place from the 1‘rovince was in the year 
immediately preceding the famine, when it reached a total of 
30,000 tons, stimulated not by the pressure of taxation how- 
ever, but by the high prices offered for rice at the ports. But 
30,000 tons represent only the food supply of about 160,000 
persons, while the population of Orissa was 3,(KK>,(X)0, and the 
rice crop of the season had fallen short of its normal amount by 
nearly twenty times the amount of the export, or 500, 00() tons. 
Had the Province not exported a single hiindi-edweight, the 
■offering would not have been appreciably less than it wivs. 
Three millions of people require for their sustenance a million 
tons of food a year, while the harvest was short of its normal 
yield by more than one-half the proper (juantity. Of what ap- 
preciable moment then, was it to a people in tlieso wcircum- 
■tances, whether their toUvl food supply was 60(),()(K) tons or 
530,000, when 1,000,00(^ tons were needed to keep them alive / 
There is a strange incapacity in this country to discern what 
statistics really moan. Tlie theory of Mr. Geddes is simply an 
absurdity, when placed in the light of exivct information. But 
then there^wasno one in the Select Committee who pt)SHos.sed it, 
who could reasonably i)erhai>8 be oxi)ected to posses.'^ it ; but 
absurdities of this order ought not to find countenance in India 
itself. Mr. Geddes has travestied the economic effects nf tho 
export drain arising from taxation, in a way that makes one 
ashamed almost to refer to the subject — all inqiortiintas it is — 
while with their usual perversity the publicists wlu) rcfu.se to 
listen to an exact statement the subject, profess to feel 

a strong admiration for the onide and wild nunsonsc put fortli 
by this gentleman thereon. 


In the Agricultural Gazette which accompanies om* i>re.scnt 
issue, we publish some exceedingly interesting Ucturiis con- 
cerning the Agriculture of West Berar during the bust seiwoii. 
We are indebted for these Returns ttt Mr. iSauuders, the Bosi- 
dent at Hyderabad, who with a public spirit but too mre iii 
the coimtry, tlirecied their preparation for publication in this 
journal. The Assistant Commissioner of West Berar (Captain 
Maokensie) hiy laid us under great obligation by the lucid aud 
careful manner in which he lias executed the work, and now 
presents the returns. It will bo seen that the yield Of jo- 
waree was 600 lbs. on “ not particularly gooil land,*' and that 
the average yield of kurhee on good and bad alike wiis 1,106 lbs. 
per acre, and that this, kurhee is sometimes sold for as much us 


Bs. 10 per 100 bundles of 300 lbs. in weight, the husk 
(booea) is kept for feed^ the owners’ cattle daring the rains. 
The bazaar rate for 4i^graiD daring the season waa 38 Ibe. pe# 
itipee, SO tha| the gross money value of the crop on very oi^- 
^ soMn^eed, averaged per acre something like this 


877 Ibfl. grain @ 8S llw. 
ll»e IbH. Kurhee, @ aaj 
Ibe. Huek (booea) , 


for 300 lbs. 


.Ba 


Re. 


And yet we are to understand that kurhee has no value in Inda- 
l)oor, although that talook is not very far from Beta];, and has di- 
rect railway commanication with Poonah and Bombay. Colonel 
Francis’s statement may be true, but it is unlikely in the highest 
degree that it is so, and jve ought not to be accused of ** mis- 
leading the public and the Government" when we simply call 
attention to what at least seems to be a stupendous oversight. 
For if kurhee be really as valuable in Indapoor, as we think it 
muet be, what becomes of the Settlement Report ? It is exploded 
altogether, for it is based throughout upon tho belief that the 
kv/rl)ee of the district is icorth ,iotMng ! 

Tlio last quotations for kurhee in tho ofiSoial price lists (May 
1871) were a.s follows : — 

Toouab . . ' 12 aa. per maund (68 Ibe.) 

Indapoor 8 as. ,, „ 

Sholapoor . .. lOna. ,, „ 

According to these Returns, therefore, 1,100 lbs. of kurhee — 
that is tho produce of one acre according to tho Berar returns of 
poor soil— were worth 61 nii)eeB at Indapoor and 10 J rupees 
in Poonah ; while tho total average assessment upon the talook 
for 30 years to come, is only 7 annas 8 pics per acre ! (Settle- 
ment Ropoi-t, para. 1 63.) The value of tho kurbee has plainly 
been lost sight of altogether, and a pure grazing district been 
treated us an arable one throughout, to the indefinite loss of 
tho State. At all events, the very strongest prima facie case is 
moile out. 


The Metric Committee of the British Association held a Con- 
ference on Monday (12th June 1871), on the invitation of the 
Coimcil of the International Decimal Association, in the Lectin e 
Theatre of the Kensington Museum, on tho teaching of the 
metric system of weights aud measures in schools. The Earl 
Fortescue presided. 

Tho points urged wero the great inconvenience arising from 
the want of international uniformity of weights, and of a system 
adequate to tho requirements of trade, and the purposes of 
Hcieiice, tho simplicity and easy use of a complete metric 
system ; the facility of introducing lunary divisions in such a 
system, vyhilc preserving the strictly decimal numeration ; the 
saving of time in educating, that a time should be fixed (three 
or five yeiu's) for the introduction of teaching it compulsory in 
school — ihat it was now recognized and used in. countries with 
which our trade in 1869 amounted to A'366, 000,000, or 66 per 
cent, of the whole trade of the country— that its general adop- 
tion would pave the way for th*» introduction of that great 
de.sideratuni, international coinage ; the iusiftficiency of the Per- 
iiiissivo Act, 27 and 28 Viet. C^ap. 117, and the necessity of 
legislatiou on the compulsory principle. 

lloBolutions wore carried, declaring 1. That the metrical system 
commends itself for educational purposes by its simplicity aud 
unity, its compactness and luhiptability to all the wants of life, 
the case with which it may l)e taught in schools, aud the great 
economy of time it would effect in the work of elementary edit* 
education. 2. Tliat the introduction of the decimal division in 
weights, measures, and coins, would confer a great boon on tho 
general community. 3. That with the increasing opportunities 
of comparing tho relative progress of nations in arts, science, 
and manufactures, with the growing foreign commerce, and the 
iinmense facilities afioTded for international intercourse for rail- 
way, steampiicket, and telegraph purposes, not the least advan- 
tage of the metric system being that it is in force in so many 
countries all over the world. ' 

The C'hairman, wo are told, congratulated tho Conference upon 
the progress the metric system had made, aud especially on the 
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ndLesion to it, not ou\y of asHOciated of Commcn^r^ nml 

Uio Liverpool Oliambor of Commerce, btit the t -entgral Cliain 
her of Agriculture, the London Fartnpre* Club, and variowAothor | 
A griciiltiirnl. Associations. Ho contraste*! the chaotic complic,'i- '^4'’ 
t ions of the existing mode of calculating weights and nionsuros, 
with the simplicity of a system founded upon the decimal ])rin- 
ciple 'which might bo taught in couiparativoly' a quarter of mi 
hour. We are indebted for this paragraph to TLc Fanna\ ! 

We hare put the Municipal (^)ntrollor of Ttombav to .-»inio , 
pains by requiring him to furnisli us with certain iiiformatuui 
i;f>ncomiug the distress warrants now running in tlie island, ; 
which it was neceasary to obtain for tiio full unilcrstuuding of | 
the prepeut difficulty. We tiiul then that iJicse warrants • 

fiod are for the following ainoniits : — | 

4030 warninUs fur of /niia Ih 1 

IMIO „ , 10 

sao „ 2» 

17s ,, ,j ,, ..... ,, .?* (Hi | 0 » I 

ull ,♦ .. M .... „ l'K» (IK H'V) i 

Thus, under this precious f v.slem, six thousaml men in the • 
island are being at this moment. iuir.sii(3<l by distress warrants for 

of from one to 20 Hupeos, and H2() more for .sums lu tnw . 

00 Ks. Now it is the outcries of thfsi‘ iiuui that ha\o excited , 
Mr. Forbes’s compahsion, but wo put it to himaelf to say wh.it 
po.s.siblo relief this elas.s is to got from any elinnge in the lon.-li^ 

1 ution of the Mniji< ipal body, or in it.s executive staff. You 

may cliaiige. tlie constitution and the staff eviiry week for the 
next ten ^^ears, and while the .system of direct rate.s i.s allo-wed to 
endure, you will not reduce the di.stre.ss warrants by ten in a 
}car. 'i'lic dolusjon is nurstsi that the hou.sC'ijwnei’s of the 
i>Un<l are a wealthy body. In the main they are miserably 
I'oor. We have ascertained *it the cost of a good deal of trouble 
totlie Controller’s office that the number of house owners against 
whom warrants arc running isjio less than 2,7dl, two-thirds of 
whom are ho wrctclicdly poor that tin; sum which they are un- 
able to pay does not the averago exceed eleven Ituppes ’ 

Now if the publici.sts of llomhay wilfully shut their eyes to 
disc-Io-suroH of this tirder are wo to be blamed for .sjioaking of 
ilicm with indignant severity i Once more, we find that of the 
five hundred and thirty distress warrants running for wheel tax, 
no le.sa than 4i0S are against poor men Keeping but one Iiorse, 
pro.sumably from necessity. And we fasbui upon this class a 
fine of 64 Its. a year for wheel tax alone, under this precious 
system of rates. 'Pfie whole thing is a pcandal and <hs;u’aec 
to the comlnunit 3 ^ Were Sir Scyuiour h^it/genild boldly' to set 
aside the Act, ami direct nil these warrants to lie (piaaiied in a i 
body, he would deserve nothing but conirneudatioii for doing .so. j 
The e\’Rtcm cannot possibly hist, and the guilt of the men w'li«» ! 
deliberately attempt to bolster it, rather tjian confess the error I 
that has been made, is not to he exaggerated. We think it i 


Lj the Uix. The writer say a : — As thoiv Ik »o r^ftfton why the, 
“ ]>ivHluce of the augarH-aiie slnmUl imt readily" yield US jwr cent. 
“ (til the gn'ss value or lbs. :100 |»cr acre, I would thu' 

^•^vy of lls. 7*5 per aero on (dl land under HUgar-oniio cnltiva- 
** tiiMi. Ill making this proposal L xvonid heg to be unt^l^MfN 
“ in Iv in no way mlvocatiiig the lovy of tlie t;i\ as an 
“ fiO'isiupnf ou fh*' /um/, but as an inipn^ oti Jfi*’ jivotfiti'e 
“ It may be argued that, in Avhati'ver form ivgiinlod, the result 
i.s till' same, vi/., on attftnusinonf on fHo UanL This, f denv', 
for, if it be an extra as.se.ssni(*ht on the land, the inqio.st now 
tirop-jsi'd to be levied would no longer be one on v^n'fain rhuts 
“ 0 / pnwbc v, l)ut would be paMible by the occupant whether the 
land w.iH cultivated ihr. proi//fre fat' ‘d (*/' 1 * 0 //’ 

'i'lii-i is true ; Imt lijuing least'd the lin*! to the cultivator 
upon the evpres^ uiiderNlandini; tli.it tie may do with it what he 
jdt'ases, bow c.iii wo no>v forlud liis gn»v\ing sugar, the innst 
prutilable crop of all, and one for whii-li be may havi^ ev(Mi sunk 
.1 well .at groat oxpeiis'', witlioul breaeb of fnitli t For bowovor 
theiwetically true that the tax W'ould not fall on the land hut on 
tilt' eiuisumer, the fil'd, would .still remain that the tax viol.iled 
t iieot lilt' jdiiiiiest eondiiioiiH of the lease, unfettered freedom of 
rub iv.d loll. 'I'be imjiosit.ioii of a spei'ial rate of thi.s wevori* 
Old ‘i* uoultl, wo fo.ir, destroy' the enltiNation of the cane al- 
together, except on the )):irt of very wealthy ryots. For the 
ryot already ]ia.s to go to the Soiiear for money to pay his a.s- 
.sessineiit of a few auna.'» i»r rupees pi'i* ncre. while the ;ittcmj>t to 
eultivate .sugar w’lth .so bi‘a\y a duty to jiiiy upon it, W'oiild on- 
me.sli Ijiin ill t he ti)ils of tin* b.iiiia Iio[)eli*.s,sl 3 '. d’lio advance of 
IN. 7.“> would lja\e hero, no Jhs. .‘iOO by the time tlie account waa 
m ide up. H.ls not tin* w riter overlooked, moreover, in his 
calculations, (li.it .sug.ar i.s a two Reasons’ crop, engaging the 
l.'ind for 2 whole ye.u.s. AVe fear tliat the prnpo.sal is iiiiposMi- 
hie in HO far .a.s it points to a source of riiqierial llovenuo 
but w'e know no good reason whatever wh}^ an .apprcciiijile duty 
upon Sugar should not form ono of the ehief items in every 
.selied«ile of Town I )utiea in till* counlry. 'Pho liouibay paper 
We have alro.idy ftuott'd, with curiou.s inconHisi.eiicy approvep 
this suggestion of ta.\ing Sugar with an Import Duty of 25 per 
e.Mit. ainl yet ohjeets p.assionalely to a town duty of one imm* 
cent tliereon for Municipal purposi^s ; and declares it to lio 
“iniqiiitoijs'’ and we know not what ol.si*. d’lie Towm Duty of 
lloinhay ought to be 5 ])t*r cenf. insl,(){id of one. Wiiethor wo 
might not ])rofitabl 3 ' lax bot h sug.ir and tobacco Tmporially by 
a sy.steiii of lieeiises, is w'e tliink worth e uisidoriiig. VYe are 
jifiaid that the ]n'oposal in the [>am|>hlet hefom u.s to t.ax ihn 
empj liowever u' onomieall)' sound, is irnprcU*tii?ablo because of 
the ditfieulLios created by the band Settleiiiaiits. AVo Nhoiild 
be glad bowi'ser to sec the proposal more fully diacas.sM. Tho 
]);iniplilet is we iinder-tand, the woi’k of a J’onibay civilian. 


right to add that the few stati.sties given in this short article i 
represent an amount jaf work 'which cannot even lie undcr.stood ' 
by persons not iiractically familiar, with guch pursuits. 1 

. . - ^ ..-i- , 

A PAMPHLET has just reached U.S '\vith the title Birrcf ! 

at Ion for India the great Finmichil lilvudfir^ piibli.shed b}' ' 
Messrs. Thacker, Alining and Co. It advocates tlie imposition : 
of a special rate of 76 l^upces per oco'e upon all sugar-cane cul- ] 
iivation in the country, and the Bombay Oa^etle commends the j 
Rnggestion to the notice of Government on the ground that it is 
a new tax which would have the altogether exceptional cha- 
“ racier of pressing but lightly even on the rich, and not being 
felt at all by the poor.” The author estimates that a revenue 
of twelve milliona sterling might be derived from this souree. — 

“ More than one-half, that ia to aay, of the whole amount of the 
land revenue, and far more than sufficient to cover all the oxpendituro 
on public works, oixUnary and extraordinary.” 

We 4fli>)ot ourselves see how it would be possible to impose a 
special tax like this in districts already* Hettled’without manifest 
breach of faith to the cultivator ; and on import duty of 25 injr 
cent, would simply operate a mere bounty to that extent ; 
VjKm all the Biigar grown ill Die country that was not subject 


TNCOMKTAX HbNGAI., ltsfi:)-7o. 

Mlnnti‘ hy the Tji*‘.vf.-norernor. 

I .am aware that as this report is .so Kite, and tliat for tlie fol- 
lowing your is due, and Avill bo (bo occasion for a reviow of- 
tlie HyHtem, it has not been thought dosirahlo to go very fully 
into tho Mihjoet till the ^cqiort for 1870-71 is made; hut I should 
like to note one or tw’o i)oin(s wlfich strike me in miming over 
tlie rigure.s for lH(>9-70, and to ask for any explaiifitions that can 
Uo given. 

1*AR\. 13.— Classification hy jirofe-ssioms and tradi?.s. — Profes* 
t'liuis — Asuossmentd hi the higher drcunrH. 

Theso .seem to lead to a Hingular invoraion of oiir preconceived 
ideas. 1’here are no iucomes in the liiglie.st class ; so lawyers 
jippear not to make the enormous income Rometirnes supposed, 
lint in the next highest class, as invomos of lls. 10,0(K) to 
IN. 1, 00,000, wc have the following stai’tling results of the column 
showing number of persons aa.sesaod ; — 

Ministers of religion 68 

Ixjgal pmctitiMiiors .. "IT 

Medical procLitionors ^.. a 

This would make it appar that religion is much more lucra- 
tive than law after all. Kven tho greater rigidity of conscience 
ill making returns, which may be as.smned in the former case, 
linos not sufficiently .tecomit for tho- diff’ereiire. Medicine, as a 
lucrative pmfe.ssiim, Is iiowh'Te. Not a sinj^lo iiicdical man in 
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< 'jilii'itta or unv whore else Mooins to make by piactico ho iniicli 
ii.s Hm. 1 0,000 |>i*r annum. 1 Hhoiilil like to know whothcr the 
board tan throw any lij^ht on thege Minjfiilar reHultg. 

Again, I find that the inont nunifrons oI/ihs of income tax 
pa^wrM are cultivators. Ah distinguiMhed from 183 ‘ proprietofs 
■TfW^h-ppoprietorrt,’ and 13,403 ‘ tenants,^ it apf>earH that so 
many uh 34,375 mere ‘ cultivators’ have been usSesged to a tax 
on incomes of iioi le.s.s^han Hs 500 per aununij thus beating the 
traders,* who number 33,30S. 

I gather that these aMsossnicntH on cultivafors are inadn by 
eHtimating the prolits <»f tfie hind at so much per beegah. 1 have 
Hoen, 1 think, an alhiHion in tho publie. prints to a cire.iilar of 
the Boanl, in which the rateg are Ktated to have been taken at 
from its. 5 to Ks. *-^0 }>or beogali ; and at any rate I have learin*d 
from the member in charge that Very high rates liavc luvn 
onliiiiiry asMiimed. Notinng is more (lifticult than to get nt the 
profits of tht) man win) actually farniH the land, fn Englaml it 
i.s found to 1)0 impoHHible to do HO ; and tin* irie(mie tiv of the 
farmer is, by law, roughly taken at half the rent,, if tin; rent 
)»o taken to average £\ to £2 per acre, the farmers of England 
pay on an aHHUmed income of 10 to 20 shill mg.s, .say IN. 5 tf) 
Uh. 10 per acre. It in strange, indeed, if an Indian farmer 
make.s more by the lainl than an English firmer, the 
inoritN (►f small culture notwithstanding. fn very .small 
holdiiigH it may be assumed that u man w'ho cnltivatt‘.s 
liinisi'lf innsb make the wage.s of hig labour and that 
may bo taken ii>J piirt of his income ; so that from a holtbng of 0 
or 7 acrcH, an incomo of b\s. lo, or .50, or tIO, may be |)o>,.sible 
enough ; but this kind of holding does not approach the lower 
limits of the iiK’.omc tax. 1 c.inuoL suppo.se tiuit any orilinary 
ryot, wlio holds lo or 20 jieres, can apni ojich an lucotno of IN. 
.500 per annum. If wccoiue to larger liohiings of > 10 , . 50 , or even 
I0() acres (and of such I biko it there are very f'lv), a man can- 
not cultivate .so rniuh with hi.s own liauds. lie must cniplv»y 
l.ilK»i:r ; the wage, .s <vf tlie labourers must be deducted from Ida pn>- 
fit : and I eannot iniagiiio that many such oultivator.s really 
make, one year with another, a pn fit liable to incoim* tax. It 
is c«'i’iaiii tliat if the proiil.s bear any such rclati<»ns to rent, a.s 
i.s sup|H\sed in England, it c.oultl n«)t be so. 

I should then hav(^ e\pect<*d that m this c('untrv of voiy 
small holdings cullivaforH would ha\»? been almo.sV entirely 
fri'o of ineome tax, iimfcad of being ilu* most nuTn<*r<uis 
ela-ss assos.sed. 'Phe iminc.ssmii left on my mind is that they 
are over-iisscsse<l as compared to other i l.csse.s. I am 
therefore not surpriso«l to lind th.it in I In* li(»ar»Vs report of | sf|, 
«luly 1 h70., (No, 1I()A), it i.s stated ihal the lucometax fall.'^ aith 
the greatest seventy on the eln.s,-. of ivots and a ;nciilt iirisf s , 
that it is among tins elass that the grealest dise<»iiteMt i*, felt 
in connection >vith tins moile of la\ati<jn ; tlnit among tle-ni 
more than others a strong and hitler foeliny has been e.v.-ited 
by tlie ta.x, and that instances have been bronglif to ^he n(*tie»* 
of a member of the iMiar I in iniiii.'j cnlfnalors (hiealen to mn 
grate to Nepaii), wliere then* is no iiKoine <a\. 

ho exelusion of incomes nrnlei IN. ‘/.st \\ ill, itm.ivb(*snpj»os- 
od, this year ri'!io\e a large inopoihou of the cult i\ atoi s, ainl I 
iindcrd-staiid that the Boaril’s recent ciivular, alluded to in tho 
iiewspa])i*rs, i.M mlended to caution tlw* a .sess<n’s im.uust exee.s- 
sive o.stinitttes of the prolits of tarmuig ; but I am melmod t»» i 
think that it may be ivecessary to go fnrtber, and t<» m.ike .soiiie 
imlieal change in ilio mode of i\Mse->sing tins part u ular t lass. 

I shall be gUvd to have Mr. Money’s \iews on tin* sulijei’t 
There seems ti> be a siugnUir disparity ami variation in the 
assessineiit of Boino districts. The;>iehl is not largt'sl, in the 
districts around Cali'utta, which ha\o liad the greate.st ndvan 
tages in the way of ro,id.s, riiihva\ s, conirneree, odiie.ition, and 
all that i» known as civdli/.at ion. The yield of the obsenre and I 
innccossible non-regulation district of Miiimbboom, wliieh nmler | 
the former incomo tax wa.s but a fraction of that of lb»ogJilv, 
Burtlwan, .lessore, and Nuddea, is now alieml of anv of 
them. Of all tho ibstrieta in Bengal, that which bay 
boon for a loiijg soiie.s of years mo.st f.ivonre<] m the | 
way of ii>a<U, snb-divisions, colleges aiuf Hchoels, and adminis- 
tration of every sort (making it j)ur ihe model di'tfrujt 

of Bengal) is >fuddea ; \et it i.s as.se.s.se(l to ineunK* tax at jusjt < 
about half of tho Maunbhooin ae.sesf uieiit. I should like to i 
knoxv whether these, variations can be in anyway nccounteil for. I 
It strikes me rluit tho name of t lie officer who seems to have j 
mis-administoivd tho tax in Maunbhoum i.s tliat of t»ne of two • 
native oftiiiis lately reixorted by the Board of Examiners as i 
diHtingaifc»hed by igiioranco of the law.s which they are supposod j 
to administer. It .slionUl bo a-seertainod if this is the .same man. * 
The dintriet mo.st prolific of largo incomes of both the txyo j 
highest cliusses appears to bo Ilya ; and of iiicniue.s of the ! 

txvo next. classes, Purur^ih gixvs tho largoHt umiibers. 1 should j 
like to kiio^ what elaHac.s are moat conspicuous auiong the large I 
ta.x-payoi*H in these districts, and to wlmt circumstances I 
their uppaixnitly superior wealth is duo. It will iu> doubt be | 
ftdly cx^ilainod in tho next rer>OPt how it happems that the tax- \ 
|>ayors of lSGO-70, uro .upwaras of 50 poy coiit, more numerous | 

* Trii.lo'o’ ili< imcIiuK* ‘ l)rtukor«’ <*i ‘ uh*i olinut**.’ 


than thoflo of 1 870-7 though no change was made in the classes 
of income aasessable mider the law. But os the member in 
charge intimates that very many persons were uugustly assessed 
in the particular year 1869-70, (when the numbers much exceeded 
both previous years and the Bub 80 <[uont year), I should like to 
know iindor what circumstaucea, and why, the increased num- 
bers of that oiio year occurred. 

I will leave it to tho Member in charge either to answer the 
questions now put separately, or to include in tho report for 
1870-71 tho y)oints to which I have drawn his attention. At any ^ 
rate, I sliould like these same points, among otljprs, to be s|je- 
cially noticed as regards 1870-71. I hope it may turn outthat^he 
cultivators do not now bear so large a share of the burden. At 
a time when the owners and occupiers of land are (justly as I 
i think) .subjected to a .special local taxation for certain lixial pur- 
' po.soa, I should be Norry that there should be any ground for 
; Hiinpo.sing that the inconifi tax is asHe.s.sed in such a way as to 
full wirli disproportionate severity on them. I should bo sorry 
' to think that hecaii.so their sources of income are visibly and 
' it is almoFt imfK).ssiblo to disprove an estimate of the profft.s of 
, cultivation, they are made to pay more than traders and 

j others, w1io«e sources of income are not x'isible, and who can 

j prove oi* disprovii unytliing by their Nxiks. I observe that 

I oven in the many a.s.'^eHsed year 186!)-70, of 64,407 objections, 

I 36,489 or fully thrco-foiirth.s, were allowed ; while Mr. Money 
I think.s tfiat many nion* ought to have been allowed. I should 
1 begliidif it could be shown for any year in what proportion 
I the ohjortion.H of traders, and in what proportion the objections 

• of cultivators, were allowed. 

, {Englishman, Aug. 23.) 

i Wk pul»li.sli a Minute by tho Licufcoiiant-Governor of 
I Bengal, whicfi liiN the income-tax harder than [lerhaps anything 
tliat has yet been written on tin* subject. • The tone of humour 
which characterises it and Jialf coiic(*als the withering sarcasm 
of its suggestioiKs, has, to our mind, a deep significance. It is 
things rather than men that tho Minute is meant to scathe. 

I Vicw<*tl in tho light of a serious censuro on tho ofiicerH engaged 
I ill admiuNtering the tax, it would have been undignifiod. Asa 
i criticism <ni the tax and its ciivumstances, nothing could he 
' im>rc apt. 

In the c>rcnmstanc(‘s described^n Section 2 of the Minute wo 
i .see how the .\ct all’ccts thost* who can help tliomselves. In Soc- 

• t.ion 3 wc .SHI) how it .iHcet.s the helpless. I’ho statiHtic.s regard- 
ing the jis-scssinent of the three ]>rolessionH ex])lain themselves. 
We have no wish to enlarge ujioii tlu'iii, but wo cannot help 

; jiomting to them as a proof liow high tho demoralising influonce 
of tho t.ix reache.M. When op]>res.sion makes a virtuo of crime, 

■ we need not w « aider that a sense of injustice produces coii.sider- 
ahle elasticity uf eon.sciei ice. 

The ejrciim.stance.s de.scribed in the third para^apli of the 
iM mute are most .sin ious, and fully acc.oniit for tho estimate in 
whicli the tax is held hv tlie muss of the pco])le. To iis it is a 
les.s giave ipiostion how niueli wrongful a.s.so.ssment the amount 
levioil ri«nii the 34,375 cultivatoiB represents, than how mucii 
.’niinult.meoii.s extortion w.ls inflicted on ryots not assessed. 
I’rile.ss tile profits of enltivatioii are taken at very much higher 
estimate here than in England, it i.s utterly inexplicable to us 
how thc'-u; thirty-four thousand odd mere cultivators came to be 
as30.sseil. except as a penalty tor not feeling the amlfih. 

LAND REVENUE IN THE PUNJAUB 

(Indian Public Opinion.) 

A (Ifm’i F.u.vN, who appears to ho coiiversaut with Re vouue affairs, 

1 and with the wish e.s ami intentions of the Suttlemeut Cumuiissiotier 
h:w dime us fin* h'-nonr of publishing a pamphlet in reply to the 
lemarks v\iiii'ii have fioui time to time appeared in thia Jon rual as to 
tim pio - 'JingH and ixwition of the Settiuiuont department. He 
writes with mote a.speiity ami warmth thou we should liave thought 
tho occasion doinanded, and .somewhat weakens his argument, as it 
upfioam to UH, by the introduction of irrelevant personalities. Rude 
words priHo notliiuir hut the irritation of tlie sjieaker. Good logic in 
iiono th ' h.^ss logical, he will allow us to observe, for being couched in 
the lani;ii ige habitual to gentlemen. This, however, is a matter of 
ta'-*te, mill wo ai'e a great deal too well content with the matter uf his 
lejilv to l*c ihflpuseil t-o take exception to its foitn. 

W'hat then are the points in issue between us ? We asserted that 
there ai*e betwoou 30 and 40 lokfis (we ought to have said between 50 
anti fiOi mulling on at old rates under expired assessments, and that 
the Seftlenumt Commissioner computes the loss thus incurred at 20 
lakhs annually. This we believe to be undisputed. We assorted that 
some 70 lakhs will expire iu the course of ten years, and tliat tlie 
Settlement department on its present footing is entirely inadtHpinte 
to coiupieie the ta««k of re-os.'^esHing this large sum within any reason 
able time. So far from disputing this fact our assailant informs us 
that the Settlement (5>miuisHioner has again lUid again brought the 
“ matter to the notice of (rovornment, and that the reply has always 

l>een tho H.ime, that the revision of li'o more than four districts could 
“ bi* t-akHii up at the KUne time With equal wisdom the pay or 
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Settlement offinara was arranged on a acale which enabled the Settle^ 
ment Commiaaioner to command the aervioea only of junior men ; and 
even theae have found it to be to their intereet to get back aa aoon lu 
poeaible to the regular line. We ahould have imagined that 
* ' there waa no department in which ezperienoad men were more 
“ needed, but we believe that not one of the preeent Punjaub 
Settlement offioera haa ever o aaeaaed any other district than the one 
in which he ia now employed, and that hardly one of them proposes 
to undertake another diatriot. No doubt Settlement work affords 
admirable training for young offlcora, but the intereata at stake aro so 
great, that we can hardly hand it over aa a eorput vile to them to ex- 
' ‘ perimentidiBe upon. If the Oovemment of India would place the 
V depAtment on a thoroughly efficient footing, no one would be more 
“ pleased than the Settlement Commissioner ; as it is, much of that 
officer's time appears to be taken up in teaching his subordinates the 
** mere details of their work, to the neglect, it is to be feared, of Uih 
own far more important duties." . 

This passage correctly and forcibly epitomises what wo have been | 
endeavouring for months past to urge on the Government. The reports 
v>f Mr. Prinsep and his sub^jrdinates abound in complaints of the in- 
adequacy of the means placed at their command : the inexperience 
tif the officers concerned, the insufficiency and inefficiency of the minis- 
terial staff, the slowness • and badness of t he work, are topics which 
again and again recur. Of course, no body imagines that Mr. Pritisep is 
responsible for this ; on the other hand, it cuu bo no matter of surprise 
tliat the Government should not bo hasty to commit new Sottlementa 
tu his charge, and to enlarg i the acnle of his u|ierationB, when the 
result of all the recent assessments has been so little encouraging. 
Mr. Prinsep’s Settlements have already cost over 9 lakhs, and the 
Financial department may not unnaturally gnidge so large an outlay 
hen Mr. Prinsep will give them nothing, uot even the meagre satisl'ac- 
tiou of a report, in return ? 

Up to this point at any rate there is no disagreement between our 
critic and ourselves, and it is only on the question of the Houndiiess 
of the recent assessments that we begin to differ. We stated tliat 
there' has been “ a positive present diminution of the revenue, and a 
“ future increase quite incommensurate with the progress of wealth 
‘*iind the increased value of land and agricultural produce." Lotus 
take the figures of the Ainritsur division and see if they bear out our 
assertion. We will let Mr. Prinsep speak for himself. ** The total in- 
n-eiu^o," he says, speaking in ISCil of the Settlement just concluded, 

“ has been Rs. 70,000, the t<»tal decrejise Rs. 2,50,310. Thus then the 
* ‘financial result of the revised Settlenlent has been a net decrease of 
“ Its. 1,79,863. (Revenue Report 1805-6, p. 73). Apparently, it is a large 
“ HU in, but it is no moi'e than the detailed scrutiny of each estate 
"lias required after a very caijpful enquiry on the spot, and the real 
"pressure of taxation w»vh considered in such assessment circles as 
" compared with the rates and fertility of other assessment circles 
"and Hurrounding districts. (Pam. 44.) The lai^gest remand haa been 
" given in Goordarspore district which takes up Its. 1,00,036 luid is 
" u <lecreuse of 8 per cent, on former revenue. Then comes Amritsur 
“ Rs. 50,865 or 4 per cent., the greater part of which has been called 
" for in one pergunnoli, Amritsur. In Sealkoto the change has be«‘n 
‘'to the extent of Rs. 28,502 or 3 per cent, merely that of eqaal- 
“ization a|^ lowering of taxation in the very highly cultivated e.stnteH 
“ ho as to make them more fit to boar a pcruianent jurama, as in the 
" best Chiirkaree estates of Sealkote and I’uHroor or pergunnahH, and 
" some relief was found absolutely necesMary in Zuffei’wal in the true I m 
“ watered by the Dey stream (Para 55.) In the * tirfit 3 porgunualm 
" the pressure of taxation were too h gh in many jilaces, liaving regard 
“ to fertility, condition, and main desire, to make an “ eijual rating. In 
‘‘ the first two it is well known that at last Settlement su^cient lelief 
" was not given.” 

jintouHi of decrease. 

* Dattala 37,518 or 8 per cent. 

Amntsur .'10.882 or 0 por cent 

bhukergurh .. .. 25,552 or 8 per cent. 

The report goes on to say that in Battala, Goordaspore, and 
Pathankote sums aggregating t«) Re. 17,217 reproseut " abatements f<>r 
'• lands w'atered by canal which were charged for extra foilility at hist 
"Settlement," aud*which were now transferred to the canal account. 
Para. 48 gives a table showing progressive rates for 20 years, rising at 
hist to 78,000 ; “ so that though there is a decrease now of Uh. 1,79,403, 

*• the real jumma will stand at 3,152,787 against 3,454,150 the ol«l 
" jurnma, thus reducing the decrease to one lakh, after expiry of 20 yearn, 

" or 3 per cent.” 

On this, Colonel Lake, the Financial Commissioner, observes 
" .Statement No. XI. exhibits merely the financial results of nndsed 
" assessments, and it will be observed that the result of the revision of 
" Settlement effected by Mr. Prinsep in the three districts of the Amritsur 
“ division, is a decrease in the rent roll of rupees 1,79,863 per annum. 

" As since the last re^lar Settlement, cultivation has largely extended, — 

" the prices of agricultural proilucts have risen, — reduction of the 
” government demand has been made from time to time in all 
" estates which were over-assessed, and the revenue has been collected 
'' without difficulty for the past five years, it might be a question 
" whether so large a reduction was called for ; but the Settlement 
** Commissioner, who is io a better position than the Financial 
" Commissioner, to determine this point, renders detailed explanation in 
“ paras. 43 to 49 of hJs report, as to the circumstances which led 
“ him to give relief in each sub<collectorate, and comes to the conclusion 
" although the new Settlement is light, it is not too light. As 
“ might besupposi^ the landholders are delighted with the m^eration 
" of the revised assessments ; but some dissatisfaction prevails among 
the members of the jagheerdar class, some of whom find their in- 
" come largely reduced, the^uecessity for which th^ ore naturally 
" alow to admit." 


The progressiTe rates mentioned by Mr. Prinsep, appear to have been 
subsequently raised, to os to amount to Rupees 2,16,000 at the end of 
1.5 yean, but the passages we have quoted leave no doubt as to what 
Mr. Prinisep and the Financial Commissioner oonaidered waa being done 
in 1966. It ia quite dear that at} that time Mr. Prinsep proposed to 
reduce the assessment, Rupees 1,79,000 with progressive ratesamnunt- 
ittg to 79,000 in 20 years, and that Colonel Lake, though 
quiesced in the pro|K)sal on the ground that Mr. Prinsep^wus thd bent 
judge of the matter. Colonel I^e no «Kloubl expected that tin* 
usud revenue report would be immediately submitt^, iu which tho 
reductions would be explained, and Government be enabled to judgo 
of their propriety ; the gist of our complaint both against Gowi n- 
ment and the Settlement CoiumiBsioner is that five years should 
have elapsed without any report being submitted, and that in 1871, 
the Lieutenant-Governor slioiild "not be in a position to form an 
opinion a^ui" the very anomaly wliicb surprised the Financial Com- 
missioner in 1866. As his apologist Buys : — 

" It is for him to explain to Government why ho has done this . Ih’m 
" explanation may or may not be satisfactory." 

M'e entirely concur ; but the oxpliuiatiou, however satisfactory, will 
in our opinion l>e at least five years too late. Meanwhile wo commend 
the following figures tu the atteutiun of the Government. In the 
first place how dues the case stand as to increase of area. In Api>en- 
dix 11 to Revenue Report for 1862-63, wo have a table showing the 
increase of cultivation since annexation up to 1861. The area cultiva- 
ted in the Amritsur division hiul during that time increased about 
56,000 acres and stood nt 21,65,000 acres; and there were 29,000 weIN 
in use, about 1,400 more than at annexation. Now look at the stato 
of things iu 1 868-9 : — 

Imperial Return 1. Irrigated by Irrigated by Acres Total. 

E 2, Nu. XXVll. Govt. individuals, unlrrlgated. 

154,000 030,000 1,674,000 2,308,000 

That is, over 2 lakhs of acres wore under cultivation more than in 
1865, Olid over 2^ lakhs more than in 1849 ; of these 14 lakhs of ly'res 
have the lulvantage of canal irrigation, and yot wo find the Commission- 
er calmly retluoing the revenue, 1,79,000, mid consoling us W'ith the 
reflection that *20 yeai's hence the reduction will be reduced to a lakh. 
Take the 2 additional lakhs of acres at only a Rupee per acre, here at 
once are a couple of lakhs of Uupoes, which ought to fimire soinewhen* 
or other iu the Settlement CuminiHsioner’H Accounts. Where are they t 
in the next place let us see how tlioBo 234 hdihs of cultivated acrcM 
are employed. Wo will not depend on the rent and produce statomeniH 
continued in the revenue report, which are well known to be a loos«i 
approximation* ; but wo will simply state the average under each crop, 
OH to which wo imagine the revenue statements may be accepted .is 
correct, and leave Mr. Hume and the now agricultural department to 
work out tlio sum for themselves. 

The following crops were grown iu the Amritsur division in 1860-70 


Acres. 

Rico 223,000 

Wl»ent HlS.OOd 

Other food graiuH 0777>OO 

(Jll-HCi'dH .. ... .. .. 45,000 

Suff.’ir-cauu 10.'f/)0rt 

C'oi^m 84,000 

Opium .. 1,7()0 

J’lhros . - 12,0 K1 

Toliarru 10,600 

Vt tubl es I ■lfl,(S >f> 

Gram 7 , 6 * hi 

Miscollaueoua .. 175 ,<hk 3 Total.. 2,lO0,(HiO 


(wieludmi: rubboo and khiirref.) 

This was an excepthoially bad year, and the total under crops waw a 
l.ikh below the uinounl in the previous year ; the decrease being cluefiy 
in w'heut M(»w coiiHideriiig that the British Guvenimouf has, at the 
cost of 150 lakhs of rupees, run the Baroo Doub Canal through ilie 
heart of this division, and has furnished 1 1 lakhs of acres with unfailing 
supply of water, that it lias siqiplied it with admirable roads, and 
has opened up rail communicatiou with Bengal on the one side, and 
Mtxdtan on the other, and thence river communication to Kuna- 
choe ; we believe our estimate of 318 lakhs of llupces, as the average 
gross w’orth of the crops grown, to be in no way excossivc. Do tlie 
revenue iiuthorities really believe it to be so ? 

Test it as we will, we come to much the same result. Take for 
instance, the jjrieo of land ; iu 1869-70, there were in the division 29d 
transfers of land ; 3,204 acres were sold for upwards of one lakh, Govern- 
ment meanwhile instead of half the net assets receiving only 4,400 Rs ! 
Look again at the pnee paid for land taken up for public purpost^n, 
on which wo have commented before ; look at the prices which witliout 
any referen^l) to revenue reports, all of us have known to our cost 
to have prevailed for yearn post, and look finally at the testimony 
j of so gooil an authority os the Lieu tenant -Governor himself as to (ho 
unprecedented prosperity of the agricultural clruiH, making it in his 
opinion certain that tlie land revenue all over the Province can •>« 
enhanced 6 percent., without causing discontent or distress. Or oonipaio 
the results of the Oudh Settiements, which are increasing the revenuo 
32 per cent, with those of the Panjaub ; and, to take* a rough instance, 


* Our critic need scarcely have Iieen at so much trouble to prove that theyn 
returns were not dependable. report for 1866-9-70 where the figures nro 
Btatea to be *' but an approximation and i)erbapB only a remote one to the truth. 
It was feared last year that the Information could not ffiveti in such a vfuy 
as to be of any practical value, and the result has shown that those 

were not imfoiiuded The return is fUll of disoropoiioies, but as this .h 

the flm time the statement has been attempted, it will be better to direct the 
attention of officers to the necessity of greater accuracy, and in the zneBiiilmo 
the flgmes may be taken for wbiatbey are worth." The re]>oit for 1809-70, para. 
85 informs us that " these statements are full of anonrilles and that the subject 
is under enquiry." But our estimate of the worth of the Amrlteur crops, w.is 
we need bumy say, not based upon figures Admitted to be lo unreliable. 
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rontrnflt the of Luoknow wjth that of Amritbur 

1.1 Mo the re»ourc<M of oach : 
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The followinjc i carried tx> a rjininoua extent, and that Oovemiiiont ia in no adoqimto 
■ degi'oa rea})in>; tlic icsults of 20 yews of poactf and prosperity, of tho 
' extraordinaiy impulse which our rule naff given to agriculture and 
' trade, of tho roud.^*, lailwayH, and canals, which it bits constructed at so 
j vast an outlay. T'htJ nubject is surely \vi>rth dincussiiig in a calm end 
I roiisonribla iiianiiei- ; luid wc rcccjiimiciid Mr. Prinsep, instead of 
i calling us naughty names, to lose no more time in supplying the 
j reports ami explnnuiion for which Oovoinraont has so often oalM in 
I vain. Till he <loes mi ue nhall adhere to our “ silly surmiso** that ho is 
I making ducks and drrike.s of the revenues of the State, and to tho 
j immoral critici.sni’ that it is a scandal that ho should have been for so 
j many years hIIowimI to bmy in his own breiist the oxplanrAion . of p^o- 
coedingH, which afl'oet in so vital a degree, tlic fiscal iutere.sti Of the 
Kmpiie 
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CURRENCY. 


DKCIMAI. sril-J.)lVlSION OF TliF RUPFF 


NOIE »Y l.llUrrENAN ru ENEIIAE EXrKJ.EKNCY THE HON. Silt 

W. II. MAN.sFIKlJ), K.C'.li., Iv.O.S.l., DATED TTH MARCH 1870. 

1 f.ilvo tho liberty <>f circulating soino oflicial papciH on tlio 
<uiTeney of Oylon wliioli wer<j lately forwarded tome by Ifi.s 
I'i.xeolleney Sir Hojciile.i Rolnnsou, ilic (loveruor of that Lsluud 
'file H»"eond Not or]ia[)cr.s relbr.s to a project for tlie dcciinaliz 
ation of the snb.^idiary inlcrior eoiii.ige of the rupee, according 
to whjcdi the rupee being dividi'd iii IHO cents: — 8 anmifi--r^ hO 
cental, 1 annas - 20 , 2 annas -12jj, 1 nuna .-G.V c<‘.nts. 

It is propo.sed that the two first slionUl remain lu clrculfd-ioii, 
viz., the 8~aniui and 4-anna piece, and that for the inferior .sunns 
these slioiild ; — 


.Silvcj 


Oj.|MT 


... IHth 
... 20tli 
. . . fiOth 
.100th 
...200tli 


ni])oe 


For tl 


... 1 

i!::: - 

argument aiul the ticlicme T ivrer to Moloswortli s 

n ier whieh has hiicii viuy c.irefully worked out. 

V'ltli regard to the ,sini[)litication of account-keeping and 
the petty calculations wliieli occur ilaily in every shop and 
ha/aar, and furtlnn* to the expediency of iia\ing metallic coins 
which may take the place of cowries, ito., i'te., it appoarfi to ino 
that the sehoiue is worthy tho best coiisideratiou of tho Finan- 
cial Department. 

Tho ohjeetion which meets us at once is that the anna is tho 
h.’isi.s of onr stamp duties. ^J’he ddficulty duos not aj’ipear to ho 
insurmoiiut.ahle, if some “give and take“ arrangement ho 
a<lo[)ted in f ho lowo.st priced Btsimps, such as that suggested 
fort'oyloii. m 


t. (7. AmriUur had a lakh more of .ieie.s uiKier inigatioii, upwnniH of 
3^ lakhs more cultivated, ahuut tho H.'ime amount of giu/ing, oultiirahlo 
Hud uuculturahlc land. Yet dcdpito thoHO ddlerencon, r») nnich higher 
is Lucknow assessed than AuuitMur that the ditlercnee between the 
revenues is only Rs. 120,000, the one being juisessed at 2-0-7 <»n the 
cultivated acre, and 1-11-11 on tho t<»tul urea ; tho other only' at 1 5-15 
and 16 aa. 8 p. on cultivated and uncidlivated acres rcspeetiwly 

Now, whrti are the facts that warrant this onornious disi'anty ' Foin- 
paro the area shown in the several statomeutH of crops uiulrr 
cultivation in 1869-70.* 

To which must be added in tho cose of Aniritsur 7,600 acres of gr.uu, 
and 167,000 acres miscellaneous. 

Now this table shows that in every single item excej>t opium and 
oil seeds (as to which tho diUTeronco is altogether iusiguifioant) thcAm- 
ritsiir district has the larger area under crops, and in wheat the excess 
is as much os 166,000 acres; Ainritsur hiul 10,000 more acres under 
other crops," 14,000 acres moro \in<ler sugar, 20,000 acres more under 
cotton, 8,00() more under fibres, 13,000 nuu e under tobacco, 6,000 m»»ro 
under vegetable. 

Yet the assessment of the one is only lakhs higher than the other, j 
and Luoknow pays 2-6-7 per acre contentedly, while Aniritsur e.seij)es 
with 1-6-6. Now one of three tilings must be tho case, either laicknow is 
grossly over-asiesaetl, or Amritsur is groiisly under a.«sossed, or there is a 
difforoiice between tho rosoiircos of the two districts justifying the dif- 
ference of land tax of Rs. 1-1-1 per acre. Which alternative aie wo to 
accept ? 

The fact is that our dealings with the Puujaub as to land revenue, 
h.ive been one vast long series of concessions from hrst to last. When 
we annexed the Province, commenced by abandoning an annual half 
a million sterling.* During the next six years we abandoiiod .£234,000 
per annum more, in 1 867 wo abandoned another £20,000. 

So that wo may be said to have started xvith a remission of three 
quarters of a milUon eicrling ! Almost every year ever since has wit- 
nessed some similar act of indulgence, till wo come to the remissiuns in 
1 866 by Mr. Prinsep, which form the subject of the present dispute. 

Tho loss thus involved is to a certain degree concealed by the wind- 
falls which are constantly oi-f uiTiiig, lapses of revenue grouts, resump- 
tion of territory, forfeiture of jaghirs, the extension of cultivation, and 
the additional revenue imposed in consequence of canal irrigation, but 
there can, wo think, be no doubt that the policy of light assessments, 
wise and sodhd no doubt at the time of its original adoption, hub been 


NOTE U\ COLONEL RICHAKD bTRACHEY, R.E., C.S.I., 

DATED 28T1I MARCH 1871. 

'^J'lio fir.'ib point to con.sulor is whothor tho rupee i.s likely to 
remain tho unit of Indian money nccount, or whetlior, within 
any period to which we can look forward, it is probable that 
it maybe displaced by anything else. 

1 conclude ih.at it will continue to ho tho unit, and for the 
following reasons: — 

I regard tho exnodionc-y of having an international coinage as 
something ipiito di.stinct from that of having a univci*8al system 
of money urroun/. The first I hcliovo to ho -Lsily attainable, 
as regards Kuropo and Amoriea, by the modification of the 
existing co w, so as to render them all reforrable to a 6-fpanc 
coin, ikit tins by no means implies that the national systemf* 
of account shouUl necessarily he changed, and I don't think 
that tins will he done so ii.s to loail to a uniform system for a 
long time to come. For our iiresent jiurposos, in fact, 1 should 
regard tho ])eriod aii so remote as not to aUect the question 
now at issue. 

1 thus aiTi\e at the conclusion that we may regard the poun<l 
as likely to remain the account unit of EngmncL From this I 
further argue that so long as this is the case, any modification of 
the Indian e.oimigc and system of aocount, to bring it into better 
accord with the s^Tatems of EuroiKj, must aim at conformity with 
tho ])ound .Mystein of England, and not the franc system of the 
Continent of Europe. 

And this seems to mo to follow bocauso 10 rupees are approxi- 
mately cipial to 1 pound, and because a conversion on this •basis 
has become habitual and is convenient, bringing tho Indian 
systeui into a decimal relation with that of England. It would 
not ho possible, without a great disturbance to adopt tho franc 
unit ih India, and further, it is geueraUy admitted that the 
franc imit of account is too small. 

1 conclude, therefore, as before stated, that we may consider 
the rupee unit of account as likely t.o bo retained in India, and 
that any cliange is likely to bo in tho direction of making a nqiee 
a tenth of a pound. How all this may be brought alwut is a 
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question not directly liearing on the present point ; but, who- 
tner it over happens or nut, I consider that we shall ' l>e safe in 
working up to a rupee unit of accowrU in luiy decimalization of the 
Bub-divisions of the Indian coinage. 

The first thing tliat is apparent on looking into this subject is 
that a rupee being divideci now into 10 tiuiios, each of which is 
divided into 12 pies, the total number of jiics in a rupee is 192. 
This numlier is so little diflerent fi*om 200, that there would bo no 
appreciable difference, for purposes of retail trade, between 1 [>ic 
and one two-huudredth part of a rupee. JTero a possible basis 

for a decimal sub-division at once appears. 

But a^ittle conaideratiou is necossary before detennining 
what shall be the exact system of snb-di vision adopted. My 
conclusion is that wo should simply divide the nipco into IdO 
parts for purposes of accoitnt, calling them cents ; I cent would 
ttius be equal very nearly to 2 pies of the present scale. Hence 
1 pie, if such a coin were retained, would be half a cent., and would 
be written *0C5 nipee. Any smaller fraction than *005 riqjco 
could not be represented by coin, if the pi. were the lowest in 
the soalot and such smaller fractions would bo disregarded as 
fractions of pie now are. 

To suit the coinage to this aiTangement, vve should have the 
existing 8-anna piece equal tt) 50 cents, the 4-anna piece 
equal to 25 cents, the 2-anna piece equal to 12 A cents. These 
two last pieces are not proper members of a decimal coinage, 
but it would bo expedient to continue them for somo time, until 
the new decimal coins were familiar. Tlio new silver coin.s 
eventually to ^ substituted for the 4-anna and 2-anna ])iccf>s 
would be a 20-cetit and a 10-cent coin. The last would bo easily 
practicable. The franc silver coinago of Europe has a 20-ceu- 
time piece, which is only a little more than 8 cents of tho Indian 
scale. 

For amounts below 10 cents the coins would be of copper. 
The largest copper coin now struck is the half-anna, or double 

ice, equal to about 3 cents of the now scalo. I should think a 

-cent coin should l3e given, supplemented by 2 coats, 1 cent, 
and i cent, tho last of which would be tho equivalent of the pie 
and the lowest in tho .scale. 

But as a provisional JViTangement, I think it would be well 
instead of tho 2-ceut piece, to coin a J^-cent piece, which 
would practically be equal to the I anna or common pice ; the 
difference between the existing ^ anna coin and a IJ eoiit, 
would only be Jth of a pie, and may bo better .stated perhaps 
by saying that 64 of the old coins go to the rupee, instead of 
66} of the new ones. 

I also think that if such a .system as thi.s is adoiitod, occasion 
might be taken to give a more independent position to tho 
8-anna piece, and to assign to it a specific name, and endeavour 
to bring it into use as a unit for 'payments. It litis long been 
said by thos%who have considered tlio subject, that tlie int(*re.stH 
of all classes of society m India suffer by the inconvcnioutly 
large value of tho coin on which all transactions arc ba-sed, anil 
in terms of which all payments are m.ade. No doubt to make 
a change in this respect will not be ^•ery easy ; but this, jus 
I have said oii other occasions, is all the more reason for setting 
about the thing at once. • 

The remedy would be a very simjilo and very innocent one, 
and I cannot conceive how tho mo.st tender conscience could bo 
alarmed by it. All that is iiece.sH.T.ry i.s to give a nvio special 
nmiei to the 8-anna piece, or half-rupee. I would suggo.st as a 
suitable name tho term ‘ Hind^ which is a fail’ equivalent of 
• JVano/ 

The enquiry that has been suggested as to the probability of 
being able to get a c^cimalized system of minor coins adopted 
in India without difficulty, though it inight lead to the accu- 
mulation of some interesting facts of which wo now know nothing 
or little, seems to mo of no sort of practical utility in rela- 
tion to the essential point at issue. It is altogether impossible 
to adopt any conclusions at all on such a subject, excepting on 
eomewnat abstract grounds, and all experience proves that 
whatever coins aro issued are in pomt of fact brought into use. 
The state of the Indian copper coinage does not, to my mind, 
in the least militate ckgainst the general assertion I thus have 
made. Where the British pice are properly treated and can be 
got, they are used with complete readiness, and so it will be 
with all coins. 

What we have to do is to see that the coims we issue will 
reailly be convenient, and this can only bo ascertained by appeal- 
ing to reason guided by experience, and not by interrogating 
ignorance and its conaeanences. 

It is always reasonable to consider how ignorant people con be 
best got to leave off habits the result of ignorance ; but beyond 
this I, for one, will never be concerned in sugrosting the adop- 
tion of anything which I know to bo bad, only because it is m 
harmony with something else which I also know to bo bad. 

To summarise the specific proposals, I should desire to make : — 

L — ^The rupee, for purposea of^ooount, should henceforth be divided 
Into 100 parts, to be called cents. The lowest fraction of a rupee to be 
rtoognised in payments to be half a cent or the two-hundredth part of 
a rupee. 


IT. — 'file silver subsidiary cuiimgo to ruiisist of pieces of 50 oents, 20 
cents, and 10 cents only. 

111. — As a provisional unMngomeut, and until tho now coins are 
1 fiiniihir, 4-iinn»i pieces of 25 oents, and 2-unna pieces of 124 cents may 
I still bo struck. But they should lieforo Kmg bo withdrawn. 

I I\r. — Tho .'iO-ceiit coin should horeiiftor be < ailed tho * Hind,' 

' iituiio should be HUiinped upon it. lliis coin should be u legal tWoer 
j on Iho same footing as tho existing half-nipoc. 

I V.— The copper subsidiary coinage should * future consist of pieces 

I of 5 cents, 2 cents, 1 cent, and a cent. 

VI. — On tho .0-confc piece, in iuldition to tho inscription, ‘Scents,’ 
should be .idded ‘ 10 to 1 hind.’ 

VII. — As a pioviHionul arrangement, instoiul of the 2-oeni|neces, coins 
of 14 cent should be struck, which would virtually be equivalent to tho 
1 anna piece, and sho\ild be decliirod by law to be a legal tender for J 
oi an anna. The words ‘ 1 4 cent or \ umia’ should be impressed on 
these coins. 

VIII. — Copper coins should be legal tender for all fractions of a 
‘ HiiuV 

IX. — The loliitive values of the old and new coins should bo declared 
to bo as follows 

8-jiiina piece .. - 1 Hind W cents. 

4-amiji ,, . . ~ 23 cents. 

2-iiTmii .. — li>i „ 

Double piece or \ aimii . . ---3 „ 

Pjce'or 4 anna .. .. -j; ,, 

Half-pice or anna .. --1 cent. 

1 pie „ 

Ah hiiig iiH tho old Coins worn in circulation, they should lie I’eceiv- 
sil»le at the .above rates, but tho hidf pice or J anna should be withdrawn 
.it once, us being not sufticicntly near tho 1 cent in value. 

X. — As soon »Ls tho new coins aro iMsiied, the public accounts should 
be drawn up with the ilcciin.al suli-divisiou of the ruiwe, and all siiins 
duo or claiuiablo in tho future, whether by the Oovernuieiit or private 
]u‘i soils, should thereafter lio dealt with under tho new system on 
the foregoing basis. 


PUBLIC WORKS IRRIGATION. 

THE OIUSSA WORKS. 

We some time ngo road with surprise an article in tho Indian 
Economist upon tlic Orissa Irrigation Works. Anything that is 
allowed entrance into Mr. Knight’, s valuable journal comes to ns 
with a certain pre.sumptioii in it.s favour. Wo regrot, therefore, 
that a scries of statoiuent.s .should havo been palmed off npou 
tho hconotuisit which individually misrepresent tho tnith, and 
which, as a whole, aro calculated to imperil an undertaking on 
which the future safety of a lung-inflicted province depends. 
For example, tho writer states that the Orissa canals havo cost, 
up to date, throe millions sterling, while the truth is that the 
aggregate amount does not ainomit to one-half of that sum. 
Unc iiiilliojpi was [laid to the Eu.st Indira Irrigation Company for 
tho works as they stood on the Slst December 1868. and 
<lnring the succeeding two years and half, the total expenditure 
was estiinatiMl at thirty lakh.s, and ei-taiiily does not exceed, in- 
cluding every head of dishur.senient, half a million sterling. Again, 
the article asserts that all sorts of iri’egul(iiitio.s occurred under 
the Irrigation (’ompany in tlie accounts, and that ‘‘ lakhs of ru- 
pees worth of stock aie iinaecouiited for.” 'I’liis is an absolute false- 
hood. The only items with regard to which any serioui^sum has 
had to be written oft’ aro the sums due from tho cultivators for 
w.\tor. This arose from the circum.stanoo that the Government 
ofticers had found it iin2)o.ssiblo to systematically measure the land 
thus irrigated, and rs the husbandmen disputed their liability, 
it was found impossible to enforce payment in the Courts. Still 
more injurious is the statement with regard lo tho class of 
engineers employed upon tho works. The writer stigmatises 
these gentlemen as tlie refuse of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, the Knihvay.s, and Madras shopkeepers. What need 
there was on the [lart of Government to take in this transferred 
lot of raw live-stock, with whom it w'ould bo always difficult for 
it to deal, wo for one cannot understand I” One would scarcely 
suppose from this that the Government had found among ‘‘ the 
transferred l^t of raw live-stock,” which it thus obtained ia 
On.ssa, the materials on w’hich it has during tho lost two years 
found itself compelled to indent whenever it required a specially 
good man for any great entei prise of tho same sort. The 
(Nimpany’s chief servant has rapidly and deservedly risen through 
the post of Socrotary iu tho Irrigation branch of 'the Public 
Works Department to the Local Government, to the Chief 
Secretaryship co tho Government of India. Nor should it be 
forgotten that to another of these gentlemen, Mr. Faulkner, we 
owo it in concert with Colonel Rundall, that Orissa has now in 
False Point, the best harbour between the HAgif and Bombay, 
hut the truth is, almost every statement of the Bconomist^s 
correspondent is untrue. To take only one more instance, he 
states that the drainage of the country has been stopj^d. 
“ About 50 miles either side of the canal the laud has become so 
much saturated with rnoi.stuvo, which is owing to the bed of the 
canal being higher than tho general level of the adjacent country, 
that village after village were (sic) deserted, beioB found too damp 
for human habitation.'^ The writer does not condescend to speoiiy 
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which of the four canalu this statement refers to. With regard to 
three of them, the strictly deltaic canals which run eastward to- 
wards the sea from Cuttack, it is simply ridiculous. These canals 
keep along the banks of rivers, so that it is alwolutoly impoM.sible 
that they should have saturated the country on hoih sides^ for on 
Qjlfl^side they would di-aiii directly into the adjacent river. With 
rogafd to the fourth canal, the high-level one now almost com- 

} >leted from Cuttack to tlio Ibahmani, the statement is even 
urther from the ti-utli. - • 'I’li'* zio miles which wore oixined la.st year 
not only did not cause the .desertion (»f “ village after village,’' 
but they saved the whole adjacent population from fainine. 
After n soveie and protiacteil diougnt, the culli\ators took 
water for 98, turn acres, and oblaincil a croj) of a million and a 
half hundreii weights of paddy from lands whieh w<»uld otheiwisc 
have been biirnod dry for want of lain. The w hole aiiioiiiit of 
rice which the Goveriunenl succeeded in thrtjwiiig into Onssa 
during the famine year of 1866, was only ‘298, .Oai huiidredweights, 
and this raiaeiaole [)ittance cost the Slate We 

shall return to tho subject on an early occasion, for we believe 
that on the pro.secutiuu of these Orissa works the future safety 
of the province depends. — Etuflitihinan. 


THE ORISSA CANALS. 

Wlii adverted the other day to a series of misrepresent at ions 
which have recently found ontiance into the /nditni Econo, nUt 
about the Orissa canals --mi.Mcpie.seutat ions that derive some 
weiffht from the journal in which they were allowed to appeur, 
and that tend to discredit an enterprise on which the future 
safety of a great province depends. The value ot the canaKfor 
traffic has been n-oqueiitly explained, and it Avill he enough to 

repeat that tho KeiulrajKliH one has alone sullieed, by connei ting 
the tidal ehannohs from Fal.so Toiiit with the capital, to break 
through the isolation which for ijunturies has been the ealaniity 
of Orissa The high level canal will providi* c<»nmiunication 
with tho Hugh at rates with which railways arc wlvdly iinahlo 
to compote, and will throw open another great food-i»roduciiig 
iM-ovince to tho markets of the world In addition to this, it 
will irrigate the country through which it [lasses, and its route 
runs along the high levels near the foot of tho hilh, the very 

territory most subject to dri)ught.s and famine. 

The hicts about Orissa are luicHy these rive great rivers 
collect the diuinago of sixty-lhree thousand .square miles of tho 
hill country towards Central India, and dash down their eon.sen- 
trated floods upon tho throe thousand sipiare miles ot tlie Cut- 
tack delta. Besides its oWii rainfall of about 65 inches a year 
the level strip bcjt ween the moimtaiiia ami the .sea lias to find an 
exit for the drainage of a territory twenty-one times its own 
area In the rainy season the rivers davaslate the delta, while, 
like other ludiaii streams rising among hills, they fail to yield a 
trustworthy supply in summer. An enormous mass.of w'ater, 
aggregating ‘2,76(»,OOU cubic feet per second, is thrown down m 
timo of flood ; while in the hot weather tho total .supply <lwindle.s 

to 1,690 cubic feet per second. , , r i 

This water supiily is regulated and utilised by four canals 
which form in fact four great artificial rivers running along 
high ground, and intended both fur navigation and irrigation. 
The high level canal starts from Cuttack, and as above .stated 
isdeaignfid to proviile a cheap trade route between (hittack 
and Calcutta, as well lus to supply water to the country through 
which it posses. It has been completed us tar as the brahmani 
riv^r and^X^^ opened to Balasorc, will iri igato 57‘J,0(.U acres 
ill Orissa alone. The Kondraiiara canid al.so starts trom Cuttack 

and runs towards tho tea .li oppiiig into tidal waters at Mar.-^i. 

oha after a course of 4-2J miles. 1 Ins eairal wasopened throiioh- 
out’in May IStW, and is designed to supply water to :\Hr, .s.iu.ire 
.v.llua ThoTaldauda canal also runs to the i-oast, and will, 
Son finished, eoi.neet the oily of antaek with the mii.n 
bninch of tho Mahaiiadi' withm tidal range, llie hist two 

sections as far as Soupiir have been opened, and tlie rai.iil will 
irriffftte in its first section alone IS.OdO acres. Flic .M.ichligiion 

3 branetroff ihe TaldH.ida canal at I! .bfit.' and 

proceeds to the mouth ul the river. It lias alicady l>cLn eom- 

artificial vivere. as trade 
mutes, will bo dealt with hereafter. e propose this inoniiiig 

to deal with the aecoiuplislied tacts as regareis tlieii iii igatiiig 

iv.wei's The Orissa husli.indmon baa been aecustoiiied to use 
Ktiou only for the more costly sort of crops, such as paii- 
«f sufiarsjane. tobacco, and cotton. I- or such crops a held is 
wnirally soleetod. which has tlie eoinrnaiid of natural water- 
^urw and the highest form of irrigatioi. known iii Oris.sa has 
hithcfto consisted in tin-owing water on to the tields liy means 

obiollow palm-trees or basket scoops from a tank or damniod- . 
uD streamr Tho Kast India Irrigalioii ( ompaiiy at lust fixed 
tlioiates for siipplving canal water at hvc rupees iiu iwro. Flits 

ite p ovedtoo* High, mid a graduated scale was aftcrwari s 
introduced, by which leases - for large areas wore ottered at re- 
dueed rates. Even this failed to induce the eul tivator.s to buy 
the water, and a further conee.-^ioii was made, by 
iwpai-ato husbandmeu in a village might ceml.me to take tv 


general lease for their aggregate lands at the reduced rates. 

Much confusion and many abuses followed, and practically 
the Company’s rates were reduced to Rs. 2-8-0 an acre. The first 
year in which the cultivators availed themselves of canal irriga- 
tion wa.s ill 1866-67, when leases were executed for 667 acres at a 
total charge of Rs. 2,620. Of this, however, only Rs. 620 could 
be collccteil, and the re.st had to be written oft as a bad debt. 
Next year, 1867-68, leases were executed for 1,842 acres, at an 
aggregate ebargo of IN. 3,660 ; but only Rs. 1,750 could be col- 
lect efl, and tbc balance bad again to be written off. The remis-* 
sioii.s of thcNe two years were rendered necessary partly by the 
unfinished .state of the work.s, which disabled th^Cops-^^auy from 
peiformiiig its share of the contract, partly by the inexperience 
of the (jovernmciit officers, and partly by dispute.s on the part of 
the ciiltivatois tmicliing the validity of the leases. A largo 
area wins irrigated by stealth, and llie smallness of the returns 
was chiefly owing to the ilitticulties incident to introducing any- 
thing new in Ori-ssa. 

The.se retnrn.s cannot, therefore, be taken as a test of ibe 
revenue capabilities of the caunals. In 1868-69 a droughts ftt 
the end of the rains awoke the fears of the husbandmen, aqd 
water was taken for 9,378 acues, at an aggregate charge of Ite» 
22,880. The poimlar approhonsioris culminated in a panic, 
and the demand for water became so urgent that it was fouud 
iini>o.s.sil)le to comply with tho n.snal forms, and irrigation was 
granted in many oa.se.s without leases. In others, tho husband- 
men appropriated wliolesale on their own account. However, 
after some opposition, tho land which had actually received 
water was measured, and the people paid on tho whole very 
fairly for what thoy took. 

jjast year, a h^ng [irotracted drought thoroughly aroused 
tho cultivators to the folly of neglecting irrigation. Until far on 
in October, it seemed that another famine in Orissa was inevit- 
able. Still the people thought Rs. 2-8 an acre too high a rate; 
and it was not till the Commissioner, Mr. Raveushaw, by insist- 
ing upon the terrible risks that the province ran, induced Qo- 
vernment temporarily to bring down the into to a mpeo an acre, 
that water was taken on a great scale. Between 98,000 and 
loo, 600 acre.s were immediately put under irrigation, and even 
this amount of land, although insignificant compared with the 
future capal>ilitie.s of the canal would have sufficed to take the 
extreme oilge olf a famine . It represents at the very lowest csti- 
maio a total out-turn of about a million and a half hundredweights 
of i>addy,or 750,000 hundredweights of rice. As wo stated the 
other (lay, the total rice siipjily wliich tho Qovernmont managed 
to throw into the province, amoimtod to only 298,635 hundred- 
weights, at tlie enormous cost of £189,919, merely to land at the 
vsea coast. Tlii.s year wo observe that the irrigation has increa^d 
by rifty per cent, oven as compared with last year, when a panic 
occiirod. The truth is, that when once a village takes water, it 
linds tho profits of irrigation so immense, that it never loaves 
it off. 


81 LK CULTIVATION IN EGYPT. 

Tho t|ioi)s taken by H. H. tho Khedive to stimulate the 
growth of silk in this country have been successful. The plan- 
tation of tlio mulberry, under tho direction of Mr. Maxwell Aii- 
ketell, ha.s been cariiod on energetically during the months of 
Fcbi uary, Mai v h, and April. U no property selected to com- 
mence operations upon consists of about 1 ,0(K) acres, situated 
twenty-five miles from Alexandria, and is bounded on one side 
by tho (’airo Railway. 

About nine miles of .straight roads have boon opened out upon 
the proi>erty, double planted on both sides with mulberry. All 
the old crooked water-courses have lieon levelled and new ones 
made along the margins of these roads, so that the cultivation 
of cotton and cercala ha.s not been interfered with, and special 
irrigation of the mulberry trees has been randered unnecessary, 
iiKusmuch a-s tho water for irrigating the cotton cultivation, &c., 
must pas.s through the water-courses along" the banks of which 
tlio mulberry trees are ]ilaiited. Nearly 9O,O0O trees have been 
put down ; and in tho autumn the plantation will bo continued 
upon iwljacent proiierties. 

Next .season the cultivation of the silk- worm willbe establish- 
ed on this property : and inasmuch as the efforts to produoe 
cocoons in Egyfit thi.s yeai‘ have been remarkably succeiwful in 
every instance good results are anticipated It is also estimated 
that the cuttings from tho mulberry trees will l^o sufficient to 
supply the stoam-eugines on this property with fuel, so that coal 
^ri^l nob be required. 

The cultivation of silk in Eg3q)t c^innot be any longer oon- 
sidored as experimental. The mulberry tr^ in the gardens of 
llis ILighiioss, both in C^airo and Alexandria, have been turneil 
to account tins year, in order to tost the capability of the 
countiy to produce .silk, and without an exception, the result 
has liecii satisfactoiT and the cocoons produced of excellent 
quality. Several private cultivators have also Ixjen saccessfiil, 
and we hojic ere long to .seo the iloble example bet* hy the Khe- 
dive followed up on an e.xteiidod scale , — Egyptian 
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Statement showing the Amount ot each kind of Currenot Notes of the Bombay Circle in circulation on the 

7th day of June 1871. 





Denomination of Notes. 




Uatt. ^ 

10 Rb. Value. 

20 Rb. Value. 

50 Rs. Value. 

! 100 Rs. Value. 

^ . 1 

500 Rs. Value. 

1,000 Bs. Yaluo. 

Total Value. 

1871. 

7th June 

.*10,09,460 

16,48,640 

21,42,300 

1 

68,46,600 

22,69,000 

3,03,42,000 

4,61,58,000 

22nd Juuc 

31,38,050 

16,72,600 

22,01,800 

59,78,800 

23,24,000 

3,14,79,000 

4,67,94,150 

15tb July 

32,31,260 

17,11,200 

23,42,800 1 

63,02,800 

24,34,000 

8,07,73,000 

4,<68,r>6,060 

22iid Jnly 

31,52,260 

1 

17, 18,040 

22,93,000 

01,25,000 

25,08,600 

3,06,80,000 i 

1 

4,64,29,000 


Statement of tlic amount of Indian Coveunment Curkency Notiis in Circulation, of the amount of Coin jind Bullion 
Keserve, and of the Covkrnment Securities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper (hiiToncy. 





iInlaLi(;o of 

Rctamod liy 

CuiTtmcy 

1 

Silver 

Silver * 

Gold 

Reserve in 


Date. 


CircU'H of Issue. 

Issue 

other OlHces 

Notes ill 

Coin 

Rnllion 

Rnllion 

Govornnient 

Total 




Account. 

of Issue. 

circulation. 

Reserve. 

1 

Reserve. ! 

Reserve. 

S(!Curitios. 

Reserve* 




Rs. 

Its. 


1 

Rs. 

lU j 

Re. 

Ks. j 

Rs. 

30fcli June 1871, 


Cnlnilta 

3.90,45,840 

2,28,140 

3,94,17,700 

1,13,85,126 

31,68,488 

72,495 

1.42,42,231 

2,01,58,340 

Ditto . 

..'Miulrn.*^ 

1,22,08,270 

1(),18,;J80 

1,11.89,890 

71,00,836 

... 


17,28,404 

88,29,240 

Ditto 


Boinhuy 

4,73,02,790 

82,52.400 

3,90,5 ),390 

2,75.70,345 

24,11,534 


1,31,49,8611 

4,31,31,740 

Ditto 

.'Allaiiaban .. 

G8.94.410 

36,11,810 

32,82,570! 

30,31,549 



ll,ra,29ll 

41,34,840 

Ditto 

.jLahuro 

1,02,05,320 

52,14,490 

49,90.830, 

74.17,253 



7,00.037, 

81,17,290 

Ditto 

.iCulicut 

1.5,22.100' 

3,:13,040| 

11,89,060. 

10,29,971 



1,00,069, 

11,30,030 

Ditto 

.. Trichi iiojioly 

13,‘29.2S0; 

10,00,8101 

3,22,470 

10,50,221 



1,00,059, 

11,60,280 

Ditto 

. jVizajjfapntiiin 

2,95,5.30 

33,890l 

2,61,610, 

73,6tU 



1,00,059 

1,73,720 

Ditto 

..Na^iioro 

40,32,110 

7,37,550! 

1 32,94..50() 

27,68,298 



6,47,902 

3.3,16,200 

Ditto 

, . 

Kurmchce 

49,62,026 

33,11,800 

, 16,59,820 

44,07.124 



6,00,106; 

49,07,2.30 

Ditto 


Akulu ... 

53,70,250 

j 17,24,920 

! 36,45,330 

42,46,350 

... 


... 

42,46,360 



Totttl 

13,37,68,520! 2, 54, 73. 2(^)1 10,82,95,200 

1 ! 

7,00,80,73-4 

58,70,022 

73,495 

3,22,72.009 10,82,95,260 


Silver received and coined in tlA. Mints of Caixctta, Madras, and Bombay, 1870-71. 




Calc I tta 



Mai)R\b. 



Bombay. 



Riillioii or Coin received 

Coineil and 

Bullion or Coin recoivodl Coined and 

Bullion or Coin rooeivod 

Coined and 

' 

during 

the month 

ox iiini ned 

during the m o p t h 

oxnmin od 

during the month va- 

e xa mined 


valued 

ill Rupees. 

during the 

valued in Rupees, 

during the 

hied ill Rupees. 

during the 


— — 



month vnlu- 



month valu- 


_ 

month valu- 


Govt. 

Merchants. 

od in Rupees. 

Govt. 

Merchant s. 

od in linpees. 

Govt. 

Morohanta' 

ediii Rupees. 

January 1871 

1,369 

16,242 





2,34,421 

3,01,662 


February 

1,48,244 

6,91 1 



i.504 


. . . 

3,86,906 

! ^,987 

March 

607 

1,089 



... 


. . . 

4,84,798 

1 2,02,999 

April 

1,874 

2,058 

1 


357 


14,174 

2, 3 615 

60,474 

May 

493 

636 

1 


..V 


• . . 

1,73,804 

2,00,466 

.1 UllC 

66,025 

12,866 

! 

... 

••• 


16,064 

1,31,480 

2,03,382 


Cash Balanctes in the Covernment Treasuries in India, 1870-71, contrasted Avith previous Years. 


Government of India 

Jan. 18:^, 

fob. 1871. 

Mai-chl871. 

April 1871. 

May 1871. 

Juno 1871. 

R*. 1 

2,84,18,697 ! 

1.76.89.650 1 
21,54,993 1 

2,66,91,640 

66,27,100 

1.11.97,672 

2.36.81.651 
78,77,193 

2,86,64,842 

Rh. 

.3,16,22,046 

1,49.37,750 

28,50,876 

2,44,20325 

56,893^ 

1,21,01,869 

2,9037.843 

76,76,822 

2,73,64,662 

Rs. 

3,38,05,931 

2,41,86,769 

37»85,136 

1,86,03,847 

40,59,328 

1,20,30,928 

8,45»16,819 

78,21,400 

2,96,02,761 

Rb. 

3,78.93,140 

2,11,85,561 

32,70.166 

1,81,69,056 

43,00,469 

1,19,88,811 

8,66,21,588 

78,27,972 

2,87,66,887 

Rb. 

3,27,80,228 

2,01,22,711 

32,61,744 

2,25,97,199 

64,07,392 

1,11,44,844 

4,09,67,211 

66,48,209 

8,22,41,693 

R*. 

8,99,40,681 

236,82,913 

30,62,161 

2,68,11,724 

65,09,676 

1,88,45,801 

4,31,88,464 

69,68,742 

831,87,203 

Bc^ngal 

Britiah Burmah 

North-Western Provinces 

Oudh.,,,,, 

pnfiji^b 

'RomliftV ................a 

Central ProvinoOB 


The same month 1868-69 n » . 

16,27,03,438 

16,67,39,639 

16,87,12,414 

17,0033.079 

17,71.741,681 

11,81,90,260 

8,76,86,400 

8,69,66,712 

10,17,58,910 

13,0638,334 

11,78,88,601 

1432,29,014 

Ditto 1869-70. 

1138.90,970 

1 12,69 21,286 

13,9830.999 

1 10,4639,269 

18,68,02,461 

19,44,87,346 
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CALCUTTA SHAKE LIST. 


THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


BOMBAY SHARE LIST. 


Htockh- 


Aift'a Bankt Limitulf A. ^ 

Diilo Ctrt^caies B- 
Ditto Shargn 
Agi ‘0 Bonk .. 

Altakahad liaak, Limtleil .. .. 

Bank of Bongal . . . . • . 

Bank if Caieutfa, /.tmiltJ, A., 

Ditto ditto B,, 

Hank ofUppor Indm, Limifrd,, 

O^lht and London Bank, Limited 
filuMiiooin Saving^ Bank •• 
A'ational Bank of fndia •• 

OnJh and United Srrviee, Limitod 

Di'njaub Bank, Limited 

Himta Bank, Limited .« 

Uiicov. Sei‘- Bank f Apia) «. 

United Bank (Slmln) ,, 

ComcEiiCTAL CoMrANira. 

Ileevbhoom CoolCo*, Limited .. 

Ditto dii*o 

Bengal Coal Co , Limited .. 
Bonded Wuiehonee Aeeociation 
Drnnton'A Bi'en L'o., Limited .. 
Bnrdwan Stone Co., Limited .. 
(’alotitta Dovktug Co , Limited,. 

Ditto Hew k Shares 
Delhi Bailtcafi Co. ,, .. 

Saltern Bengal Imiina Co. 

Baetern Bengal Hail H'aif Co .. 
Saeterii, Steam Tag Vo., Limited 
Kaet India Hull nut If to .. 

Bgvitable Coal Vo.^ Limited .. 
fJooserif Cotton Alil/e Co.. .. 
(ionrepor* Co., Limited ,, 

Ditto ^ Sfiitre.. 

Oieaf Boetern Hotel Co, 

Hoii'iah Dorking Co., Limitnl .. 

India (ieneml $ B. Co,, Lunitul 
Ditto ditto, j .. 

Ditto ditto, j 

Landing and Shipping Co 

A’uwmytVi Bat PecHi Co, 

OKfllltu/ (iilH i'o.. 

Ditto f Conti ibnfoi i/J 

Oiufh and Rohilcninl Hiuhvu/f,. 

Port Canning Lund Co , Limited 
Bind, PvHfiib unit Dtlki Htuhcivj Co. 
K. Seott Thomson it Co 
Til hoot Indigo Co , Limited 




£10 2 p. c. 


41& 
loo; 

100, ff p 


iooo| 

38|' 


4 p. c. 
3 j>, f« 
60! 3 p. (*• 
100 6 p. c. 

260] Uj). r. 
100 6 ». c. 

£1211 nit. 

loo; ml. 

100, 4 r. 

600i 6 p. c. 

100, 1 p. c. 

100 6 p. c. 


t 


1000 , 
2<M>! 
lOOOl 
4io 
300, 
100 
700 
350, 
21B-2<10. 
lOO' 
£20' 
250 
£2 } 
250 
200, 
loooj 
125 
2.50: 
fioo' 
looo! 

/MK); 

250| 

100 

r>(K» 

£6 

£10 

1450 

£20 

fA)' 

200 


ml. 
mK 
6k p. 
23 p. 

\i:}. 

ml. 
nil. 
2\ p. 

nil. 
24 p. 
nil. 

4 p. 

6 p. 
ii p. 


Quotations. 


05 

£4-lC 


c. ■ 


It p. c. 
vit. 

2 p. r. 
2 p. e. 

2 p. i. 
o p. V. 

24 p. r. 
U P f'. 
it p. r. 
24 p. r. 
ml. 

24 p. c. 


115 

a 

129 

105 

a 

106 

see above. 

16 

V 

16 

25 

a 

20 

126 

a 

129 

1.32 

a 

135 

136 

a 

130 

97 

a 

98 

in liqdn. 

8« 

a 


579 

a 

57.5 

90 

a 

92 

ItK) 

a 


4(» 

a 

403 

Hrt 

a 

HI 


o 


509 

(i 

666 

203 

a 


5 

a 


2(KI 

a 

2.50 

loll 

a 

125 

i!2d 

a 

239 

;t.5 

a 

:49 

24» 

a 


tlvMina 1. 

261 

ti 


l'.>> 

a 


22 » 

o 


1260 

a 

1276 

157 

a 

109 

147i 

a 

139 

196 

a 

3<ta 

:J2t) 

a 

339 

161 

a 

163 

81 

a 

824 


4) 

600 „ 
OH o 
.34 (f 
113 «i 
3 hO 


35 

irt 

.3«J0 


Tea CoMi'AKiia. 


! Yearly. 




Aasam Tea I'ampang... 

.. 

290 1.5 p. c. 

339 

a 

:i2.> 

Bengal Tea Co,, limited 

. . 

1(V> uil. 

71 

a 

•77 

Ditto fCiniti ibutoi If) 

... 

(liJi ml. 

45 

a 


Bisnaulh Tea Co , Limited .. 


2ixy 1.5 p. c. 

♦2»3 

a 


Ditto fContrihoto, n) ,, 

, . 

69 13 p. e. 

. 64 

V 

69 

central Caehar T. a (\i. ' 

, . 

209' nil. 

' SO 

O 


Dehing Tea Co., Limiltd 

« . 

85 ml. 

30 

a 


Dehra Doon Tea Co.. Lnnibd .. 


ItX), ml. 

26 

V 


[ivniinq Tea , Limited 


llXl, IJ p. e. 

62 

a 

i.l 

KaStern Coehat I'fuCo, 


109 H p. e. 

log 

o 

19? 

fndia h-a ('o , Lumti'd 


llMil ml. 

71 

a 


Jiilalpore Cachiti Tea Co, 

• • 

2S9i 20 p. c. 

4:a 

If 

5oO 

Knrhunpof Tea Vo. . Limited .. 


l0lX)| nil. 

33) 

a 


Ditto f Conti ihntori/J 


375 ml. 

‘nominal. 

Kurseong Ond Davffrhng Tea Co. 

* *1 

1 2.59 2 }* sh. 

S6 

a 


Ditto fCoiitrihi'toi'i/} ,, 


1 299 

61 

ff 


ICnttal Te\. Co., Limited ,, 

, , 

! 2'X) .. . 

05 



Lowet' Assam Tea Co., I mited .« 


£3 ml. 

iiominof. 

Monaeherra Tea Co,, Limited. 

. . 

; DOj ml. 

58 

a 

6> 

Moran Tea Co , Limited 

, , 

76| mt. 

nominal 

Muddenhant Tea Co., Limited ... 


‘ 260 ml. 

iKT^r. 


Mutt nek Till Co , Limited 


' 123 ml. 

38 

a 

40 

New Oolah Uhut Tea Co. ,. 

• , , 

,1 £19 

129 

a 


New Tea Co, .. ,, 

. , 

30 j:. r. 

117) 

<f 

129 

Punkabaree Tea Co., Limited .. 


1 10 » 3 p. e. 

72 

(• 


Soom Tea Co,, Limited 

, , 

. 1 100 .5 p. e. 

119 

a 


Tvekvar Tea Co., Limited 


.1 200 VI 1. 

108 

If. 

119 

Upper Assam Tea t'o , Limited.,. 


.1 £19 ml. 

10 

n 

2) 

yictoria Tea Co , Limited 


.1 26 >1 ml. 

32 

a 



J2H a *220 


I4i» 

85 


150 


Baitki. 


lAgraJBank ... •• •• 

'Bank if Bengal ... .. 

iBank if Bcnabag (yew) ... 

1 „ Ind SU. ieeue 10,000 

Bank of Meulraa ,. 16,260 

Chartered Btercantile if I. X. and 
China ... ... .. •• 

Chariererl Sk. if I. 4* C. 40,000 

liya^tottii/ Basl: o/‘/;tdia .. 37.090 

^iental Bank ... .. ... 10,000 

Railway CoxPAariF.8. 

Q. I, P. S. Co., Consolidated Stock 
.Do. New ILTD eharea 
Bombay, JB. 4* X. B Co . . . 

\Do. N-'w shares 

Land Compavi£n- 

Btphinsf one Land ,, 

jyitto New Issue . . 

Prere Land 

Mazagon Land and X. 

Port Canning 
Colaba Company 

rRE.SB CotfPAMBS. 

\Akbar Cotton Press Co. 

\ Albert Press Comjmny, Kurrachee 
Alexandra Press Co. 

^^Apolto Press Co. 

Bombay Press Co. ... 

Ditto (Nev>J ... .. 

Cotaba Press Co. • 

East India Press Co . , 

Fart Press Co 
Framjee Coieasjee Press 
Hydrauhe Press Co. 

Xurraehee Press Co. 

Mifussi! Press dr Cl. Co. 

Pnnee of Wales Press Co.. . 

Uiefona Press, Madras 

Spinmno it Wbavino Co'e. 
ilbert Mills Company 
\.4.lltanee Sptnmng Co. . ■ •••1 

‘Bombay ... ... >>' 

Bombay United , 

Broach Mills .. 

Do. New . 

Dhurnmsey Spinning ,, ..•! 

Great Eastern 

\Manoct}ee PetiVs .. •• 

Oriental ,» • i 

Xogal ... ... .. 

1 SlIlPl'INO COMPAiriBEi. I 

Bombay Shipping Co, ,, . 

Kurrachee Landing and Shipping Co. ' 

Mib'cellakbovs. i 

Mechanics' Building Co ,, 

Treacher and CuinjHiny .. ... , 


Shires. 


Noml. 
Value, 
[per. 8h 


10,800 

10,800 

8,000 

750 

4,000 

4,000 

160 

200 

2.50 

1.50 
200 
200 
.500 

3.50 
160 
300 
200 
200 

2,000 

120 


400 

.500 

1(K) 

0(X> 

1, »(X) 
300 
320 
7c50 

2, r*‘X> 
800 
tA> 


1,000 

.500 


1,000 

2,(HX> 


Xs. 

100 

1,000 

soo 

.500 

1,000 

250 

276 

250 

2.50 


£20 

£20 

£100 

£18 

1,000 

1,000 

1.50 

2,000 

2,000 

3.000 

.5,000 

2,000 

3,«XK) 

12,000 

2.CKX) 

.500 

1,880 

2,000 

h,f>no 

2,(X)I» 

0, (H )0 I 

6,000 

400 

2,500 

2.000 

2,000 
2 .500 
.5,600 

1. CHX) 
150 
150 

ri.IKM) 
2,000 
1,000 
2, .500 
2,500 


5.000 

2,0(K) 

50 

,500 


Faldnp. 

LMtDiVd. 

Xs. 

per an. 

all 

ipr. ei. 

all 

8 pr. ei. 

all 

6 pr. ct. 

100 

6 do. 

all 

6 pr, et. 

all 

4 pr. et. 

all 

nil 

126 

nil 

all 

12 pr. ct. 

218-3-0 

pi', et. 

109-1-5 

do. 

1.000 

do. 

iee-5-1 

do 

all 

*30 

650 

11-14 

all 

nil. 

2.000 

nil 

1,450 

nil 

all 

70 

2.860 

225 p. s. 

1,1(X) 

75 do. 

869 

nil. 

11.000 

200 do. 

11 

265 do. 

all 

664 do. 

all 

ml. 

all 

. . , 

all 

300 

1,8(H) 


0,0 lO 

"mi. 

2,000 

10 » p. s. 

:ioo i 

.36 

all 1 

350 

1,«00 1 

nil. 

1,700 ' 

50 

all 1 

200 

all 1 

*26 p. c 

1,000 1 

4.5 

1.50 


50 

• • • • 

all 

• t •» 

2,00) 1 

76 

all 

140 

all 

360 

2 4tX) 


3..5O0 

1,800 

3lX> 

21 P‘ C. 

all 

6 p. c. 

oil 

25 p. s. 


Shire. 


08 
1|400 
637i : 
1821 
1,400 

270 

160 

101 

600 


240 

120 

1,100 

225 


148 

926 

390 

1,680 

2,200 

900 

430 

7,600 

2,390 

(KK» 

0,600 

3,600 

10,600 

l.OlO 

2,860 

1,100 

006 

2,07.5 

UOO 


1,600 

2,6tH) 

3,8(H> 

970 

200 

2,62.5 

‘2100 

1,030 

2,62.5 

2,276 


700 

170 


34 

440 


B S-NKS AND COMPANIES IN LIQUIDATION. 


B.^ KS. 


Bank of Boi4ijay 
Bank of China 
|i7oiii&»y Presidency Ban! 
Bombay T. and B Association 
Brokers* Baui mg C( 

Central Bank 

East India Bank 

Indian Peninsula Bank ... 

Rffyal Bank of India 

Old Financial ... 

COMPAVILS. 

Back Bay Xsclamation Co. .. 
Bombay, and Bengal S. S. ... 
Victoria Spinning Co- 


Date of 
Liquida- 
tion 

Numbui* 

of 

Shares. 

Amount 
paid up. 

Amount 

Ktiturn- 

ed- 

Rato per 
Share. 



Xs. 


Its. exdm 

Jan. 'Co 

2<K) 

599 

83 

20 


4,0IX> 

o:. 

I9i 

1 

Am/7. '67 

40,090 

259 


Sept. '67 

20.(KHI 

2'K) 

35 

6 

Sijd. ’67 
Mar. *66 

*29,0(H> 

•JOO 

40 

15 

49,0'M) 

260 

2 

I 


25,090 



1 

Feb. '07 

26,000 

•200 

13 

1 1 

May, *67 

.50,000 

•200 

791 

2 

Apr. '67 

30/KX) 

o 

139 

74 

1 

Noc. *60 


6, 00 

2,375 1 

32 


892 

3,5*>9 

2,440 

10 

56 

5,000 

6,0(X) 

2,400 

10 


BANK OF BOMBAY (in Lkjiidation). 


■^OTICE is hereby given that an E.xtiiaordinary 
General Mebtinu of the Propriotors oftho Bank uf Bombay, 
iu Liquidation will bo hold at tho Offices of the New Bank of Bombay, Limltod, 
in Klphinsttme l.1rcUj, Bombay, on MONDAY, tho second day of CKTOBER, one 
thousand eight humlred and 8eventy>oue, at three o'clock in tho afternoon, fm* 
the following purpost-n 


First —To uonsivler and determine as to tho pxoprioty of forthwith completing 
tho Litpiidatii n of the Bank, and dmtributing the surplus nssots thereof, 
aud (Itssolvu'g the Bank, accorduig Vo tho provisions ofSooUun XCV. (sub- 
sections 10 and 11), of Act XIX. of 18o7, of the Legislative Council of India. 

3«coFid— To considor and determine on the course to be adopted in order to 
provide for the debts and liabilities of tho Bank now still oiit-slaudiug, 
the nominal amount of which Is Ks. 2,06,64'>“1''>9, according to the paru- 
onlars stated l>elow, out of which sum of Rs. 2,i>8,54 ^-1 ».9 it is, however, 
ostimatedthat not more than Rs. 61,635, will be established ns payable. 

TAtrtI— To consider ami decide as to the adoption of a scheme whereby, in 
order to laciUtate tho dissolution of tho Bank and to provide for the said 
out-standing debts and llubilttioa, It is proposed that the sum of Kn. 61,636 
shall be placed in tho hands of two or more Trustees, to bo nominated or 
approved -of by the Proprietors at the Meeting, Rs. 61,635 thereof lieing 
contributed by the Bank, and Rupees ten thousand, the remaudur thereof, 
iNiing contributed by Mr. WUilam Rodgle (the Liqmdator of the BanlO, 
upon trust that tho said Trustees shall, out of the said aoni of Rs. 61 . 6 m 
pay all claims in reauect of the said out-standing debts and liablliHcs of 
the Bank, which shall be satiafuotorily establlshea before the thlrtoouth of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and seventy -four, and that the said 


Triisteos shall, after the said day, stand possessed of the balance of tho 
Huid sum of Rs 61,636 then remaining in their hands (if any) in trust for 
the said Mr. William Rodgio, subjfct to any claim m respect of the said 
debts and liabilities, which shall have been made before that time, and 
that tho said Mr William Rodgie shall enter Into covenants with the Bank 
and the TniHtees, for tho payment by him of all claims in respect of the 
HHul out-siaiiding debts and liabllitioM of the Dank, which the snni of Ba, 
61,836, proposed to l^e placed in tho hands of tho Trustees, shall not be 
HulBuiont to pay, aud also for the indemnification by him of tne Bank and 
the Proprietors and the Trusteos from all respuuslbility in respect o the 
said out-standing debti and liabllitieH oftho Bank. Oopios of tne Decfd the 
which It is proposed to carry the above s^eme into execution, in case by. 
same shall be approved by the Proprietors, maybe seen at the Office ox 
Messrs. Rlmiri^on, Uore, and Langley, dolicltois to the Bank, at Apollo 
Street, Bombay. 


SCHEDULE OF OUTSTAISDING DEBTS AND 
On 2Srd Jvam 1871. 

CJiirrent Deposit Account 

Bank Notes 

Unclaimed Dividends 

Fixed Deposits 

Bank Post BlUs 

Interest on Now Capital 


LIABILITIES 


Rs. 84,944 9 10 
66,140 0 0 
2t,606 0 0 
6,018 8 6 
6.961 7 10 
4,977 4 7 


• Ra- 2,^.640 10 9 

WILLIAM RODGIE, 

Bombay, Xth July im. Uquidator. 
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COMPTOIR D’ESCOMPTE DB PARIS. 

^EW FRENCH LOAN. — The Bixteon Monthly Instalments fall 

AN dae on the First of each month, oommenelng from the let August 1871 . 

The amount dne on eaeh Inatalmont per S Franca Hante is Rg. 1-14-1 9S-100. 

The Coupons are payable on 16th August, 16th November, 16th February , 16tb 

lairing the payment of Instalment, namely, up to aist October 1672, the Inter- 
est will liepaiti on tholst August, November, February, and May, in order that 
the Goupous due may be received iii part jiayment of lustalrocntfl* 

Intorost is iiavable on prosciitAtion of Stfiok Receiiits, pending the arrival of the 
Stock ft-oni Fans. 

NEW BANK OF BOMBAY, LIMITED. 




CAPITAL Rs. 1,00,00,000, DIVIDED INTO 20,000 SHARES OF 
Rs. 500 EACH. 

FIRST ISSUP: 1^,0X> sharks of Rg. 50.) KACH=as* fi0,():),o0() RAID Ul*. 
RESERVED ISSUE l^S)) SH VRES OF its 500 EACH, ON WHICH Rs. 100 
TEH SHARK HAVK BEEN RAID. 


DIRECTORS. 

.\.J. MHciluiiald, Ehi|., (of Sir ClmrU'H Forliii- » Co.) 

C.ipt.'iiii O. P' ilenr>. 

H. Vjloiitiiio Ri'id, Krt((., (ofMoHhrH. Flnlsy Scot’ & Co ,) 

OinHhuw .MiiTinckiuo I'utit, Es(| “ • 

A I' modi limy Holiihlihoy, Ehii. 

Ki*yNh(,\\ ji’c Nmk, Knj, 

K. 1). Smx'^oou, I'l.sf] 

SEVENTH REPORT 

'Pliii Dirci-t'‘i H lii'H- to Hid unit. t‘> tin) l*ro|»rlc‘t.urs t ho .mkIiIimI Act'ouutM fur tho 
half-A Oiir cndud y'TiU .luno liint 

Diiniig tliH pcTud uiulrr ivvioiv iinnu'y nsis [dontirul, mid low rnteg of iiitci'c.st 
goiicrally jircvailcd. 

Tho of KiijniH'Mii ruliLu'H iiiLri ffr«>d dm in;' a ]iarr. of tho hoosou 

witli ihoColloii innilvi'LH, on wldoh Lhu tradr ul’ tin* i*ort and Iho hiiHiiieas of the 
Bnnk ;'ro!il ly depend 'riiu iiiipi«»\ oriieiit, m iiulitical aff.nvH In a nreat uif.wiire 
rcstouul coirtldein'i) ni coniuiereial enclni, lint Ihr* elniui'O, altliongU iidvan- 
fHgooim to Ilf.id ()tllco,eiiuio loo lido to huutjflt the hnrtineKi ufthe Bmnohes in 
an V niiil ei lal degroo. 

The Director-, regret tliore ishtill nutJiing dofmito to c«)nnnumeato regarding 
the CluiiM'r of tlieotlun* qiicHtioii, on wliich t.ln!.> mo at i.HHiie nUh Ooveniinent, 
Imt tliey triiit their lojiroHenlariou.M may l»o piudiietivc «»fg<»ud. 

Tho Balaiiee iiieludirig ihi' Mini hr*jnglili lorvNar<l from last half yotir, 

sho\Nrt:i not profit itu tho Hank's oponitiunH uf Uh. M’Drl '-2, and agroeably 
to the Ai tu'les of AhsocihLioh, tlio Din-eturH ircoiniinMid tlio declaration of a 
diMduiid at the into of 0 percent, per atiiiuiii, which will 

id.Morh Us. 1,80,000 0 0 

A troiirifor in rciliiclioii of cost of RreiniscM ainl I'lirmturo of „ l.i.OOO 0 O 

Vinl u transfer to the Re.scrvo Fund of „ 85,000 0 0 

winch will thus bo raisuil to Rg. 5,00,00 ». 
bcuving a bn laneo to bo earned forward of „ 20,402 10 a 

Rs. :{, 00,4U> liTa 

Rs. l,t)00 have been sot aside to cover the only lo.ss the B.ink has snstained 
firing (lie half year, and, to guard .igamst possible eonfnigoncy.tho Direotors 
^ave transferred to “ Doubtful Debt, m Liquidation Aceount” a sum of Rs. 2,0.)0 
ajfjaingta. sinail claint in dispute 

Ah s'aontioned in last balf ^ ear’s Report, an Oflicors' (lu.aranteo Fiitnl, baaed 
outlie principle of mutual liability, has been orgaiii/.ed v\ if.h tjUo saneiion iiiid 
uppi'oval of t Lie Dirt;etoiH The Hchemn 1. beMi ie\ isoifaiTu hjijiroved l»y a 
conipelent Aetiiaiy, mnl* fnlS been pt o\ isKjnally iii opoiation dm ing the past 
months It Iuih worked ►at isfactoi iiy, . and tho Directors will uHk the sLare- 
holiii i.s In approve of what has already luiea ditiic, and to sanction its continuance 
To siiiuigthen the Fmi'l at tlie (mlsef, the idllecrs liavc latcahly .subacribed .an ! 
amount e(|ual to 5 per cent, of the Loinl giiarant ic.s, which, together with tho 
piemia, forms a s!itiHracr.or.v provision aganiHt probable risks. Tuoiilargoand 
extend the ubject.s of Ibe M*lii*nie, llio lJircctorswMlla.sk tho shareholders to 
Hauclioii a con in hi It, ion to the Kiiiid of Us. 6.001 annually, for five years, 
out of tho profits oftlie Hank, iit iho discretion of the Directors. 

Tho shareholders WM 11 have to i-lei l Auditors lor i ho cn.siuiig yoar,^mul to fix 
their roniuiieratioii. Ttie gciitleiueu nt present holding the utllce are chgiblo 
for re-election. 

In terms of clause 72 of tho Arlielos of Associalioii, Mr. Dimhow Maiioekjec 
Petit, and Mr. E. D- Sassoon, retire fiom office, and are eligible for re-elei*tion. 

By Older of the Board of Directors, 

' AV. FRA.SKR, ' 

Qfficintnuj fSrci’cinru tuul Trramrcr. 

Bombay, With July 1871. 


Ari3lT()U’S REPCJHT. 

FOR THE HALF-YEAR ENDED ;i0Ta JUNE 1871. 

The following is oui- reptirtof tho Audit of tho B.ink’s Books and Accounts for 
the half-year ended H 'th June 1871. 

Wo have cumparod the ('Jenoral Lodger Balances with thono in tho Balance 
Shed, ami have found them to agree. Those hnlancoa have boon further veri- 
fied by an exaiulimti*m of the Stock Rogisters, of tho Branch Ledgora, tho Secu- 
rity LcdgerH, and tho BtatemontH rcnd'Teii by agents and other corresnoudents 
Wo have examined the Bocuntlos hold by the Bank for Fixed Ijouqs ami Cnsli 
( 'rodits These oousist of Hovornmeut Pper, Ouorantood Railway Bharea Goo is 
and s^hipping Documents, and we bavo round thorn in order. ' ’ 

We have examined the Bills Disoounted aud Purchased"; they amount to 
the gum that appear.^ under that head in tho Balance Bheet. 

Tho i*ovciiimoiit Bccurities ami specie belongmg to the Bank are also in 
order, and are of the value stated in the oocounts. 

We have counted the Cash and Carrency Notes at tho Head Office • their 
amount is oerroctl.v stated in the Balance SLcot- ’ 

Tho Cash, as well as tho Bille, Cash Credits, Fixed Loans, Ac., at the Branches 
ni-o vouched for by their respective Agents, and their stotements are oorrectlv 
en bodied in the Balance Sheet. 

AVe have, 

-and m the '1 ,, 

the Bank, and have found them to correspond. 

A list of the overdrafts in detail has been submitted to us r the greater* nort is 
secured by property in tho Bank’s hands, and we are aatisfl^ that the re- 
mainder at well as tho secured portion, will be promptly repaid. 

The Abstract of tho Balance Sheet prepared publication Is correct, and the 
Pro^l and Lose ubetraot ehows the actual resultof the half-year's operation. 

(Signed) O. Mavson. \ .... 

„ Kaoxooicatk NABariir, 

Bombay, lUkJuly 187L 


IV. StaiomoHt ofjffain os S0f« Juno 1871- CV 

_ „ Jl#. a- p, Rs, «, p 

To Ca»zvai,— 

10,000 Shares of Rs- 600 each, paid up.. 60,00,000 0 n 
10,000 ,, „ 600 ,, on which 

Xs. 100 per share have been paid up. . 10,00,000 0 0 

^ „ . 6>,00.000 0 (1 

•, ^erve Fund 4,l5,ooo 0 0 

Current Deposits at Head Office and Branches .. l,o^48.O60 2 11 

Fixed du do do .... 21,03,033 12^ 

«, Oovomment do Treasury OenenU Balance 1,00,07,137 9 1 

'• n Branohos 61,8i.2>l 1 4 

I, Bank Post Bills outstanding 32,444 16 9 

„ other IJabmUcH . ’ in 7 

„ Balanco of I’roflt and TiOss account 3,00,402 10 2 

Rs. 4,81,02,270 8 J 


J2«. 


By Goveromont SocnritieH.. 

„ Fixed Loans on Govornmout socuritiOM, Bullion, 
ami Moi*L'hiuitli8e . . 

„ Cash UreditM on do do d«V 

„ Overdrawn CurnmtAcconuts.. 

„ Bills diHCOUiitcd mill imrrbagod 

,, linlancoB w'itli CorrL'H{>om louts 

„ Freehold prummes Hitiiated in 
Klphiustoiie Circle, Hoiu- 
ba 3 ^, nrul furniture tlioi*cm 
at cost jirlci* .. ..lU. 4,5.),(»i)() 0 0 

D«i do nt Otuiirriwiiiiec iit 

cost price 6,864 0 1) 

,, Do do a/ Abiiiodiibud . ,, 0.16') 1.1 8 


• jx JK«. a. ji. 

SO, 00,236 5 6 


44,63,761 0 
J7,3\887 1 
6,4')N 1 
:, 00,63, 004 13 
13,23,046 1 6 


Furniture at the diiTeiviiL 
HrnuebuH at eosi price 

Less written ofl’ 


4,06,<;0.1 1.1 . .S 
24,462 6 0 

6,80,167 1 I 

4).n00 0 0 


Stomps 

,, Stotiouory value oil h.ind 

,, AdjuHtiiig iimmiit, being mterest duo thc Biink 
to date on Fi.xed Louuh, C»ish Credits and on 
(lovcmmoiit SecunticH, .also iimount due by 
Govommout for comiuci iug i’ublic Debt Ofilce, 
Trca.siuy, and .Saviugn Hunk, less rebate of In- 
terest n ml diHcoimt 

Cash ami C'urix'nry Notes and Hiillimi .it ilemi 
Ultlcc .and Brum hes .. ,, 


4,40,467 3 
6.7 >3 1.6 


4,6)0 0 0 


83,267 12 5 
■ 2,19,25,055 1 e 

Rh. 4.81.02,270 8 1 


Dr, 

To 


Ah$tn«'t of Pt'tjli on I Loan uu 


mu 

1U, 


'^sll.TrieH at HendOflire 78,018 


2.O00 

8,8^>.A 

6,3.36 

r»,b07 


‘lone 1871. 

p, 

8 0 
8 0 
0 

7 0 
3 0 


Rn, 


fV. 
n. p. 


, Auditor’H Fees . . . , , 

, Director’s Fees 

, Rent, Taxes, and Insurance ... 

. Income Tux 

, Miscellnneous Chargew, iuclurUiiQ cost of 
transit of Specie 

, .SnIarle.H at Hranche.s 01 704 "TTT 

, Other Charges a t Braiiehcs, inrlmlmg cost 

of triniHit of .'fpecic .... , 13 7('2 0 9 


15,022 1 7 


1,14,788 :i 7 


, Brokerage account 

, Intoresf jiiiid at Head OHieeaud BraiiolicH. 

, Ainounv of stationery Used ^ 

, Amount to Credit tif’P.mt Du© Hdls uccoum. 
, Doiililfiil Debt in li«{ui().atioij iiecount 
, Net ITofit to .3'Hli June ls71 


Hy Interest received at fiend Office and Brancliei 
„ Exchongn |)o_ do. 

„ Commis-sion Do do. 

„ Discount Do. do. 

„ Intoi-OMt on CovonimenL SeciiriueK. 

„ Profit on^ Bullion OporationH 


75,41)6 11 8, 

2,101 0 
» 8 
13 11 

i.noo o 0 

2,0(H) (} ^ 

2,8), .360 7 3 


list 6,25.4.30 14 J 

■Rt. a, f, 
> .. 1,01,2.30 6 7 

.. 2,08.486 8 3 
47,717 on 
28,031 Id 9 
83,277 IS 11 

1,037 11 8 


Rfl.. 5,35,4.3'> 14 1 


Dr. 


Projil mill Laaa arrouiif from lat Jaauory to 30f5 yn«(;lS7l. ry 

To Dividend for Half Year ended list December 1.S70 i non *n 

Balance nt credit of this account ; ; J^'od.ioo 10 2 


By Balance of ^is account on Inl .T.inimry 1871 
„ Net Profit for Half year ending 3f)th June 1871 


ve. as IS customary, compared tho Soourities depoaltod with the Bank 
) Treasury, for safe custody, with<the Registers of the same kant bv 
and have found them to correspond. *** ^ 


Rs. 4,60,493 10 3 

„ a 
Ra. . J, . 

1,70,126 2 11 
2,80,306 7 3 

Rs. 4,60,402 10 2 


Bxamfnetland found correct- 

G. MANSON, A . 

BAGHiXlNATH NARAYBN./-^"'^*'®''*’ 


A. J. MACDONALD. 

G. F. HENRY. 

R. VALENTINE RSXD. 
KE960WJBE NAJK. 
AHMBPBHOT HUBISBH OY- 
DimaAW MAKOCKIEB PETIT© 

B. D« 6A8600Nt 


R. A O. E.' 

Bombay. l?tk July 1871. 

W. FRASER, 

Qifig* Secretary ami Treasurer. 
ROBERT CLARK, 

Chi^Aoeoun/ant, 


>J?ireetere, 



THE INDIAN BOONOMIST. August 21, 18^ 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF ANNUITY OR 
■ ENDOWMENT CONTRACTS. 

IN THK MATTER O? THE ALBERT LIFE ASfUEANCE COMPANY 
AEBITAATION ACT, 1871 * 


'TILL HOLDERS OP ANNUITY OR ENDOWMENT 
CONTRACTS iiitnied by any Company named In the Sohednle 
to thU Notice, npc hojnby reoulrtxl to deliver to me, not later than the Thirtieth 
day of 8eptem)jer 18«, the oMglnal contracts held by th^, In order that the 
ftame may be examined, uud that the direction of the Arbitrator may be taken 

'^'^SSTSinmiinications relative to this Notice arc to be by prepaid poet letter 
addresfied to mo here- 
Dated this loth day of August 1 h71. 

Alb£RT Life Assi/ranck Company, 

C.\LCl'TTA. 

C. H. OGBOUBNB, 

Agent in India of the Joint Official 
Licpiidator of the aeveral Companies in Liquidation. 


TO STOCK BREEDERS. 

CATTLE FOOD PHOSPHATES. 
a the remarkable degeneration in the Bone, Mmole, and 


, Mq^nmaf 

and/roa, Pbjvatk BasEOBaa are advised to add them to the fbod. .A Biaro in 
Foal will require one ounce daily for ten months, and the same quantity till 
her Foal ia wean^. 

The Yearling^Hlll reciuire one quarter of an ounce per diem, and the two and 
three year oldT^OLT and Fkllt, half an ounce daily, throughout each year. 

The Cattle Food Phosphates will cost twelve annas per ix)und, fbr Horses, and 
eight annas for Cows— ready for use. 

For further information, addross LxBUTEinirT J. F. POGSON, 

Agents wanted for Bombay and Madras. SIMLA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT*S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS 

BOLD 

BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THK SCHKDITLE ABOVE BKrKBRFD T<K 

Tlic Albert Life Aasurance C'omiiaiiy 
The Wostorn Life Ansuninco Booioty. 

llu* Bank of London and National Pruviuciiil liianranco Aesuciution. 

The Family Endowment Life Ahsuvunce and Annuity ftucicty. 

The Medioul Invalid and (leiioral Lip) Assuranco Society. 

The National Onarditm AsHiirance Society. 

The Tunes Life AHsurance luul (TiiHi'iinteo . 

The Beacon Life and Fire AssurtiucG Company* 

Tlie Kent Mutual AMsnrancc Society 

Tho Indian Laudable Mutual I.ifo AMsurance Society’. 

The Aleivopolittitv CouiitioH and General Life A«sur.iucc Annuity Loan and 
Invustnioiit Bo<‘icty. 

Tho Ht George .Asfcimince C'onipnnj . 

Tho London and Contincntiil AsNuriineo Company. 

The ManchCHtor iind Losdon Life ANSumr.co AsHociation 
Tho National ITovincial Life Assunmeo SocMoty. 

Tho Morolmnt's and TraiioRinau’s Mutual Life Asoiuranec Society. 

'1*1x0 Anchor AsHuruncu Comixuny. 

Tho Falcon Life AHNtirancc Mcioty. 

Tho Buxpiro AHHuranco Company. 

Tho New Orioucal Life AsHurnneo Company, 

KOTKJK TO POLICY- FIOLDERS, 


IN TIG’ MATTKIt OF THK ALBKUT tHK AS.si;ilAN(.’K COMPANY ABBITUATION 

AUT, lb7l. 


A LL MOJ.DICRS OF POLICIES OF AkSSURANCE 
i.ssuoil by any Company named in the Sehodulo to this 
Notice arc hereby roiimrod to take Notice, that in purauanco of doclaioiis of tho 
Court of rhiuicery and of Lord Cairnm (tiio Arbitrator appointed by the abovo* 
mentioned Act) they will ^except wh hcrcnialtcr .mcntionod) b<‘ deemed to have 
claims ugainst tho Allxcrt Lil'o Asmi ranee Company only, and not to liave any 
claim aguitiHt tho Comnauy which iHSued tho lau ticular I'oliey or any other of 
tho Companies named in tlie Sehodulo- 

Tho folh'W iiig are tlie Polity-holiloi x rcfori’c*! above to as e.xeopted (un»»if» 1 y> — 
whose particular ciisoh it has been almidy decided by the Court ..)f 
* lUifT. c" the Arbiti*aior that they have a claim aguiriNt the Company ^blch 
iSBUOtJ '<«J}plicy. ' ‘v 

If any porHiiii in wliuso case n has not lioon already so decided, claims to 
prove on a I’cilioy agnluiit any Company Jiumbd in the Bchcdiilc other than the 
Albert Gimpauv, ami dosiros to assert that claim, Uc must scud to mo, not 
later than the Thirtioth day of 8e]itoui her lb71, n notice to that o^ct, stating 
hia name, nddi'ess, and iloMciiptiou. tho 1\U1 partlculara of his claim, and the 
Sfiocial gronnds on wixich he claiins against any such Company. 

All oommiinicMitloiis relative to thi.s Notice are to lie by prepaid post letter 
adflroBHoil to me here. 

Dated this lOtli day of August 1671. 


ALOKBI^ LfFK As-ucrance Comiwnv, 
Callltta. 


C. U. OGBOUKNE. 

Agent in India of the Joint Official 
Liquidator of the several Companies in Liquidation. 


Thk Scukdule above bkferrkd to. 

Tho Albert Life .\B8Ufanoe Company. 

The Western Llfb AsiUiraneo Society. 

The Dunk of lojndon and National Pro\ incial Insunmoe Assooiatlon . 

Tho Family Kndowmont Liffi Asriuranoo and Annuity Society. 

Tho Medical Invalid and General Life Assurance Society. 

The National Giuinlian Assuranco Society. 

The Times Life Aseurancu and Guarantee Company . 

The Beacon Life and Fire Assuranco Company. 

The Kent Mutual Assurance Society. 

The Indian Landolde Mutual Life Assumnoo Society. 

Tho Metropolitan CoimUoa and General Life Aasuranoe Aipmlty Loan and 
s Investment Society. • 

The St. George Aasuranoe Company. 

The I,(mdon and <"ontlnental Assuranoe Ot^mpany. 

The Manohoster -ii id London Lilb Aasorance Aseociatiou. 

Tho National 1 ‘ro\ inclal Ufo Aa ^uranoo Soolety. 

The MorcUaui’s and Trarlearaan'n Mutual Life Assiiranco SocietjK. 

The Anchor Ansuranee Company. 

The Falcon Life Asimranoe miety. 

The Empire Aasuranoe Company. 

The Now Oriental Lilb Assuranoe Company. 


P«H«.- 7 lDdlgeatloii, Btomaob, ami Idrsr Complaints.— Fersooa 


properties strengthen the stomaoh, increase the appetite, and rouse a aluggiilh 
fiver. For bowel complaints it ia invaluable, aa it removes every primary de- 
rangement, thereby restoring the padent to the aonndeat health and iferafiigth. 
These preparations may be used at all times, add in all oUmates, penona 
^otod with biUoosnoss. nausea, or disordered liven. Foe flatidmiogr and 
heartburn ^y are specidos. Indeed no aBment ^ the dlgMve organs can 
ong resist their purifying and oorreotivo power. 


PURE OXIDE OF IRON PAINT. 

TTSED BY H. M.’k DOCKYARD, THK MUNICIPALITY, THE O. I P. AND 
^ B. B. & C. I. Railways, Contractors, the P. A O. Co., and B. I. S. N. 
Co.. Ac., Ac. 

The best and chcopoBt paint to bo obtained in the mai kot. It la peculiarly 
adopted for iron wor^ of all descriptions. Apply to 

11, Uummuril Street, Bombay. C. E. MITCHELL A Co. 


SCHOOLS. 


M UkS. BIRCH S SCHOOL, Woodbint*. Lodge, Nyneo Tal— A 
fow vaciincies for Boarder Pupils. 

T he RTtlVEREND H. SELLS roccivos private juipilg ai 
Hampton Coiirl, Mussooric, to preporo tliom for the Public 
8c‘h(H>l8 at home, nr for Examinations in India. 


|t GROVE T'ARK xSCHOOL, WREXHAM. 

PRINCII AI,,— J.PRYCE JONES. L. C. Paxc. 

A ttention is respectfully invited to the following facts *. — 
1. Th(* locality of the School is remarkably honltby. 2. Tho 
prcmlaos arc cvtcuNivc, and fitted up with duo regard to the comfort of the 
Pupils. 3. Evey fnclUly foi rocrcatlfjn is afforded by tho largo playground end 
criuket-flold which adjoin tho house. S. There is ii Hiithcieut stuff of well quali' 
tied MaNlurs, including a Classical Mastqr (B. A. In rloauicut honours, Cam- 
bridge) ami a rusiuent Frenchman. 6. At the Examinations of the College 
of Preceptors and tho Oxford and CamVxridgo Universities, l*upil« fixim the* 
Bebool liaxo taken Honoura in several distinct brunches of Education, e. y., 
I^itiii, French, Mathematics, Dook-keoping, and Eiiglish 0. At live examimi- 
tloiishy tho C(»lloge of Iheceptors, Ceitlficatos were awarded to oiio-third of 
all the Pupils in the School. 7. At five out of sex'^eu KxumluatiuuR 1 ) 5 '^ the 
College the highest place In Book-keeping wus given to candidates from the 
Bobool. 8, Tho PrincijNil o.iriioBtly cndeavonrH to form in hia Puplla a manly 
^hrlstliui characteiv The Diet is Ulan-ul. 

I Thumb wh.c!" ..ft Mioderate, v’ifli Hnts of .siiccossful pupils,©' 

appliuitioii* 


IJiTlE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, (Limited.) 

Recimtebed Capital — One MiLidON Sterling. 

Faid-np Capital £100,000 

# RoBorved J?^nd £ 40,000 

Head Office— MELBOURNE. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents, are prepared to gi’ant I oUcieo 
by Marino IrHuranco. 

Bombay, iw.h JuuclSUO. J. N. WADIA, SONS d-Co. 


rpHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 

A. EstabliBbud 1826, 

WITH WHICH IS NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSUBANCE^5. 

An amalgamation having boon formed between the Standurfl L\[e Aaturance 
Company and tixe Colonial Life. Amniranee Company^ the businosB of the united 
companies will henceforth be conducted under the title of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Thf annnal revenue of tho Standard Comjiany is now upwards Of £()5'>,d03, and 
the accumulated fUnds amount to upwards of £il,rj 00,000 sterling. The new . 
business transacted iluring the past year amounted to tho large sum of 
£1,376,0 >0 sterling, the corresponding premium amounting to £45,887 per annum* 

Moderate rafe^ chargod for residenoo in the Colonies, India, and other places 
abroad. 

Local Boardv and Ayencies in India, and in all tho British Colonies where every 
fhcllity will bo afforded in the transaction of business, and where premiums 
may be received and claims paid. 

Immediate reduction of premiora on return to Europe, or other temperate 
cUmato, without medical certificate* 

PrvsAf* divided every five years - 

The new Colonial and Foreign Prospeotus may be had on application at the 
chief offices of the Company, or to the Agents at nome or abroad. 

WILL. TH03. THOMSON, Manager and Actuary* 

D. CLUNIB GREGOR, Colonial and Foreign Seoretaiy. 


Bokbat Board. 

H. PrentU, Esq. | W. Nixon, Esq. 

A. R. Scoble, Esq. | A. E. Ashley,^q. 

AgtnU af Bombay. 

Tlio London, Asiatic and Ameribui Company, (Limited.) 
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OVERLAND^ ROUTE. 
rpHE PeniuBalar and Oriental Company book pasBongere and 
•*" receive 'Cargo and Parcels their Steamers for — * 

Aden 


I 


Sues 

Brindini 

litoltA 
Gll)raltar 
Boutbampton ... 

Gallo 

MadrsA 

Calctiita 

Penang 

B>ngaporo 
Batavia . . 

Hong Kong 

Shanghai 

Japan 

King Oeorge’e Sounil 
Melbounie 
Sydney 


from Bombay every Batin day at 3 r.u. from 
Maeugou. 


y!» 

Thursday 12jlr and 26bh Octubcr ; Otb and 2'<rd 
Kuvombor i 7cb and 2lAt DeiJoiuber at noun. 

t k 


Thiirsda^26tb October* 23rd Novombei', Slat 
f5yuney ... ) Gccoml^ at noon. 

Cargo can also be Iiookcd tlirongh to Trieste, Odessa, Kaples J^eHOC, Genoa* 
Bai'colona, Havre, London and Liverjiool. u 

A conaldcrablu reduction liaa been recently made in the niM of poaMage 
money. 

For further particulars niiidy to 

GEORGE F. HENRY. 

^ Superinteiidont. 

Bombay, 1st Juno 1871. 

AUSTRIAiT LLOYD’S' steam NAVIGATldN ' to 


STEAM C9 ^M^NIc 5 ^^^W^H ITALY, via SUEZ 

R. RUBATmo A Co.>s Italiim M«il Steua. 
ere oi^ rpnuing between Genoa and Bombay, oalUng At 
LEonoiiM.NAPLBs^EBSiieitCocoasionallyALixAirMiA), PoM Ea2B, SvM, ABBM 

ami vlc» versa. 




tXbsemqeb satba 

*'l.'lCLi;alVB OF.|kI< TE.N8IT FBIS THKOUOH THB 8UCZ CARAl. 



1 st Glass. 

2 nd Glass. 

moimk, 

To Aden 

£29 . . .. 

£16^ 


£4 ^ 


86 . . .. 

38 

22 

24 


6 

„ Alexandria 
,j^[ese{na 

80 

45 

26 

82 


^ 1-10 

wNaples 

47 


'g 

g. 18 

„ Leghorn ... 

60 

64 


W 14 

„ Genoa. 

60 


d 

^ 14 ... 

„ Ufarseilles 
shipment at 

pran- 

Gonoa) 69 

65. 


1 ^ 0 . 


ChilUicu under 3 years, h-ee of charge, 
free. 


Children not above IB yean m 
% 


Paaaenurers are allowed to break the voyage (|/ any the alavenamad MeMruhi 
ranran port», and are l^'ee to resume it by any of the Oompansr'a sUamara to the 
port of deniination marked on their tickets. , i •» 

Paesonerers roiiimfng within six monthA their departibre fMtai Bombay w 
ibo steamers of the Company, are entitled to a reduction of per cent, on the 
return fare. i ^ / k , 

Berths may bo Becur|d in advninco bv deiioAlting hair the Paaaagli'Money* 

For prospoctua, rato/^of ^igbt* and (dr^r ^ 

Bombay, lOih December Agents, Rubattino Navl^mn Oompony. 

STEAM COMMUKICATION WITH THE PERBlSlN 

, GULV.^iA^fURRkoHEE, 

tlHervkanijiitg Cdfr/o and Paennaere at Pueeara. to and JtW Bagdadt itiih ihr 
JSuphratee and Ti{m§ Steam Nav^ffO^n Company* 

^HB;fBritifih Ind?a Steam l^aj^ation Company (Limited), 

. ^ Under Mail Contract with uovirnmbn 1> will deapatoh a 
' steamer every 14 days to the Pxasi a v Qcrtvt touching at KiTiiaAcna,^0OAi>iai, 
Mds^AT. B|Ini>kr Abbas. Livoa, Bvbbxbb, Fao* Mahouvraii and BuMihAV. 
B^bgy, January 1870. W. NICOL A Qe>, Aynt a. 

‘ sTifAjMlseMmfmbA’SbN wit^ 

coast, CEYLON, MADRAS,. AND OALOUTTA. 
4rpHEB.Tt>8l,' Tndirf Ste^ Navigation ^pany (Liml^). ' 

There la also a weekly service by Mall SicsmciR between Alexandria Bnd * Undkb ConVract^With GoVHRNMiarr, deapatoh atoamers M aOOVa 
?^X' in conjimctiou with the P.&0. (’o*h mail Btcniiiertojind fi’oni T^uez. The | wi^h Molls, l^'iengcrs. and Cargo* cve^ fourteen » 


MONTHLY LINE of STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, VIA SUEZ CANAL. 4 

rPHE Company intends to despatch every month a Steamer 
from TRIESTE to BOMBAY, and vice vetsA, 


PAssiENOEtt Rates from Bom day. 

Cabin. 

To Aden £16 

To Suez 23 

To Port Said 30 / .... 

To Trieste ,40 . . . 


Dock with food. 
£ 7-13 , 

.. 13-7 ? 

:: lo:* ‘ 


■ '^^^rtho arrival of the Bombay and Cs-lcut.ta Malls from Su ■•z. The distnuce ^'tweaii 
Andriaand Trientc Is 2 '0 miles shorter than that, between Alexandria and Mar- 


seilles, and the voyage to Trieste Is much more agreeable, 

..I. 1 11... 


it being a coasting 
trip, f ’ll of vnrrety of boautilbl scenery IVom tbo Island of Tandia to the 
port of Trie.sU;. The passage occupies on’y H to 6 days, nnd the Opm]%ny'a 
iKJst steaniei'b iiro employed on this Imc, which nrc built expressly ftp this ser- 
vice, with especial regard to the accommodation and comrurtof paesmgers, imd 
have each an experienced surgeon onboard. AtTiicstethe travpllpr to Eng- 
liuid has an extensive choice of piLtiu-csiiue iMHd interesting routes; occupypij^ 
from three diu'^s six houi's to flvo days to London* at an expense varying n-om 
£7 to £f3. 

Passengers by the P. & O. Co.’s steamers to Biicz can have their baggage for- 
warded by that Company's steamers toSouthniniiton, at a charge of lus. ^ler cwt. 
to which the Austrian Lloyd's Agent at Suez will attend. « 

llio undersigned Agent grants also passage tickets for the steuniers plying be- 
tween Alexandria and Trieste. &d for the railway between Suez and Alexandria 


PASSENGER RATES from ALEXANDRIA' to TRIEi 

Fibst Class .£13 | Second Cla^. 


E. 


..£i» 


^hUdi'en under lo years at Half Fa be ; under 2 years, Free. P 
reduced FARES fob FAMILIES* consisting of not less than 3 adult mem- 
bers travelling together Fibst Class. £10-10 per head. SecoiCP Clbs* £ 7-10 
per head. > 


Railway Tickets, ft-oin SUEZ to ALEXANDRIAi^lth oil th^pi^ileges of 
passcugers by the P. A O. Co. .--F irst Class, £3 j Second Class, 4p ; wbildbee 
over 3 and under 10 years at Half Fabb. . * { 

i 

iosto and Venice con be 


nbaajHmd Bengal 
uchea at by the 


In ooniunotiou with the Austrian Lloyd, carao fbr ’ 

booked through from Bombay by the P. ft O. Co., am 

Steam Ship Co., and Wa Bombay fYom the varioue porta touc 
~ ' uera of the British India Steam Navigation Company. « • 

TBANSmrMSMT SEBVICK AT FORT SA^. 

Goods for Trieste. V^ce. Odessa, and ports on the EyriM Turkish and 
bteon^B under any Flag wbateveiraom 


Greek ooaste, eMpped by 


This route p Mio moAt cxpetlitious and economical mr possengera Ibrfthe Kails 
ghenv district. Bangalore afld Madras, who ttpA Isbd at Oalicut lor Beypore, 
and proceed froi^ thence by roil. n. " ^ ' 

PaRsengeiSii for CalcutUSi con taJaaMm some route, picking up tltf eteamerat 
Mndr.ns. 1 4 v 

Bombay, January l$70. . W. KjtCOL ft Co.fAgente. ' 

~ ME^RS NicTrOLTAS AND CURTS ' ! 

PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTIST’S ^pOLOURMEl^.-^ 

I Miessrs. N. and Ca’ftr views of Madras, with the recent 

additions, now ynmipriseF^e foUlj^'inV. Taken on 19 by 10 Plates. 

PriRW Rs. eaoh^or 30 R|. Mr dozen nniuounted. 


iMTho Cathedral. 

The Pier. 
C^iveiBUnont House. 
Mgnro Statue. 
NoiVStatue. 

Club* 

Napier Bj 
B iubyero-v 
' Veiwry Chi 
I’ntftheap] 

Mch^ Hor 


^ , 

I 

19* 

pnd fop Bouts. 

'sHall 
Fort. 




^ Rdkd (9 Views) 

KoyapooTBin Station. 

f oorleh Tomhe. . 

ie Light Honae. ^ 
emorlal Hall. * 
St. Andrew*e Chorcb 
Moorlah Moeque. 
Fartasiirdv Pagode 
c'^oannt Palms 
•• 

Palmyra 4^, 

Areoa „ 
Catamaran. 


•Covommem Office, Fort. 

The Flag Stair, Fort. 

Incl.au Well and Foliage. « , ' i awmi 

PiiTiominas of the Beach, the Fm. and Black TiMMb. and a number of otlier 
snlvrotij not nperifled. Also Views of OotacaTvumd and ell the othtf stations of the 
Neib-dioTT’c«. Bnnimloi%, Seven Pagodas, Tirupqtty, Coi\|evenoa, Mysim, the ^ 
T’nbif V HillseTnniore.iMndura, ftc. ^ .... 

Photographsillustrdtlvoofnative chfU'seter in Madras, also Burmese. Kico< 
barton R. Andamanese, ftc. ^ 


under any Flag whateve: 


Japanese, 


Chlneee and Indian ports bound to Medltcrrumn or BrlHsh ports vii. Sues 
Oanal. are received and transhipped by the #Mtir4an Lloyd'a Agent at Port 
Said, and ffikwarded to their iee&natioii by the Companirs regwar lines of 
steamers. pP 

Tor further poirtioalarB. and for freight atyl passage apply to tSu Agency of the 
Austrtam Lloyd's Steam Navigation Company. 

A. C. GUMPFBT. 

Bombay, I Ash Lone. IHh Feb. 1871. Managort 

^ STEAM COMMUNICATIq¥‘wIto¥uRRACHEE^ 
rpHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited) 
^ Under* Mail Contract with Government, and in oonneotion 
witli the weekly service from England. fSspatch aateemerto Kunachee every 
' noon. 

iKaKay. IITO. W. KIOOL ft Oo., Agents. 

‘.W , •'* 


inr — , — . 

interesting, when the selection is entrusted to them, 
ij y rM, Ag|i l 187«>. 


TO 

OATTLE 

tlfe remarkable 


bKbedees. 




STOCK 

FO>0 DIPHOSPHATES. 

desonotatiJim in the Bone, Muscle, and 
/ - strength of the Indian horse (no matter how well bred), commences in 
Vtcro and is entirely due to the grass, bav. and com gl^ to ^Dam, M^g 
moHt, detrimentally deficient in the Phosphates of NoJa, PoAm*. .Wise, 
and /r»«, raiVATE Bsekdbbs arg advised t • add them to the fbod. A ma^ in 
FohI will reffulrt one ounoiiifdaily for ten months, and the same quimtity till 

her Foal Is weaned. ^ .. 

The Yearling will require one quarter of an otmee per di^ tte ^o and 

thice veer old Coti and Felly, half an ounce dsUy, throngnout^n Jxar. 

The Cattle Fooil Fhespbates will cost twelve annas peg pound for Horses, l 

^ j. r. POG^N 

Agents wanted for Bomijay and Madras. lr , 


, and 




THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


.October 21, 1871 


OOBfMERdlAL UNION ASSUBANOE COMPANT. 

fCEAD Office ; U) & 2u, Coknhill, London. 


Sxample§ of Bmw declared on Foltciei ^eeUd in 1669, at iha Dlobioa qf FnMa, 
^Ut Dtoembtr^ 1867' 


CApilHl fUlJ^v snbHcribc'l 
Aiuuunt paid up 


JB2fiO,000. 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

John BovbTKvo. Kau., (Price an<l UoiiAtead.) 

Jembmiah CoLUAir, Kuq., (J. A J. Colioaji.) 

Alvbcd Gilkm, KAq.. 9, AaelpM Terraco, W. C. 

Nbmkmiar ORirviTiCM, Kh(|., IjOo, Koni. 

BamvCl ifANA>ir, Eeq., (Boiuucl Hansou & Hun.) 

Fsbobhk k W. Habbih. ICflcj., (Dixon A IlArriH.) 

FxAvr'iH MrcKH, (TboniuH A Franclft Hickn.) 

Jonir IIoDf.vfON, , (Cirnnt, Ilcxlf^Hon A Co.) 
r. Lambwouthv, Ehq,, (Dftnk of Now Zoalaaci.) 

CuAHLKH .F J.ih ir, £Hq., (IiiMif, Horm A Co.) 

>Vii.LMM F*ka.‘<k, Enq., 11, Enitohe^, K. C. 


>Vii.LMM LuAf^n, Enq., 11, Enitohe^, K. C. 

A. J. Mi'xdhj.n, Ewq., M P., IIH, Wood Street, anil Noiiin^jhiuii 

Hunky W. I'Kr*. Enq,, M. P.. (Poek JlrolliiirM A Co.) 

Albx EHq., 20, Grafloii Street, W. C. 

1). Coopj'.R Si ott, Eeq , London and Dni/il. 

ALhxi.vnRJi Bin, Kftq., (Churchill A Biui ) 

HrMtY Tbowki, Ksq., (Tfowc'v A Iaiwhom.) 

JvMVH P. Wooouovhb, Etiq., ( J . L’. A M. VVoodhouHc* ) 

INDIAN BRANCH-GALCUTTA. 

N'h 1, i{AU£ Si'ujjtr. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T A. Ar»Aii. Eho., (Mchhch. Apear A Lo ,) MiTLlamt. 

(r. M, Hlmkkb, Eeq , Morulitirit. 

.1. .Mum.vi^ Eatj , (MciUMrH. Krttlowcll, Jlnllcn A Co,) Mur^iini. 

The IfiiiiMilo Q. C. Pi^L, onimatiii^ Jml^o of the Court 

C H\J(nmM»N, Eeq., (Monmi-h. licrnorH, SaudiTHon and Upton,) Solicitor 
and lit i^Utiar of tlu) Diocese of Calcuttii. 

A. Tiionxoiiiii, Euq., (MenHi-h. Atkinwon, Tilton A to.,) Mcuhaiil. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

ha. N U. MicxAMiM.\, d, UiiMscll street, lloma 1<‘J lo Butur- 

da,)M;iL«i Ir.M. 

Dm. W PxL.Miiii, tJeneiiil Hoftpital. Hoiii.a li'i to 

BANKERS.. 

The Oi leiiLul liiiiik t'oi poiaiion. 

The Ulan loretl Mercantile Bi iik of India, liOiuloq aiuU'lnua 

SOLICITORS. 

Mi'ssra. Bernt'iH, Sandcr.'joii, and I’lduii 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS ioni|)idiy Imyiuif ii aubMcnhed Capital of Two Million^ and a half 
blcrlinK. «f x' inch A2fl0.uii0 in paid up, ftlbctimlly.jpiuianiecH the f\iinimcnt ol 
itH cnKUKCuicni'' xvitli lheA.saUicd, \x ho are enlircl.x' ivliCNcd ftotii the peVKOiinl 
liahllitv of Mutual OiliecH. The impmtiuicc »)!* lliese i onHiiUTHtiona will bo 
evident to thn>aMVho retlect on the duration of Life AHhinancc cniifnieth. Tho 
KuiidHof the. Life Dcpimnicm. arc kept iiei feel I.v iliHinn't fiom thosi' of the other 
DcjiaitiuontH, and are niNcMcdni the naiiU M of «epniaio Truntees. Theproapect 
of UoniiH to tlie piirtielpatinw poliex -liohU rss mniMUally vjood, as the oxiwii.ses 
toboliormeb^ Ihe Life Bnuudi liave been lumtetl l»y ri'Bolntions embodied in tho 
Deed of Settlement toa Hmall percentage on tlie Annual Pienunui Income 

The llrat life iieliey was isaued iu May iNd-'. On tho 2Ut Deeemlx'r 1870. tho 
Life Premiuni Ineonie, exeluHivo of ie-iu..siuvd rinks, uas ujiuards of 68,0007 
and at the same date tho lafe Tniwt )r,*nnd.s,/l>i' fA/* /tnuony !>rr/fritif of itfc 
e\ceodcil *J2fl,iK)0/ Fietii^ about Hi\ty per rent., of tlie amount receu od lipoi. whole 
life poheieb then i |lbiee. ojh r iu nrulmo Jhr all ttfhctnl a loln.tt'itf o,ul fuv tin 
t'l cefiiitmiit'i/ itt'fhn'nl o/fon t'.vinti ,iif ftohutt. 

To wlilifioii lo lli> Btrunfj/ ihot ({/for<htl there are ihe (iviittuit Tormlni, „(>> o*' the 
(.'ompaiiy. uhirli e.'ieecd 50U,(M)O/, und the iinealled Capital «»f 3,2.’id.0(K)/. 

Koui-liniia of the o/b'iv ol the Life HiuiuIi are divusiblo amoUK the 

)iarlicipal niw poliey-holdci-i 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. 


r/y /jr'iniu/ii Jhi’ lAr .itinMnfiot of He, l,0iK». 


For llio whulu term of Lile- 


Airu ; , Ago ] 

next I without With i next ; 
llirth* Piotits. rroflte. Biith- *' 
liny. I day 


For Bhort period.^, Ac 


I'or F or 
Unc Three Seven 
Year. YoarB. Ycaif*. 


Age 

at entry. 


Bom 

AaearocL 

1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 


100 0 0 
106 0 0 
106 0 0 
110 0 0 


Yearly Rate of 
Bonne per 
cent, on Bum 

Aaaured. 

£. B. d. 

2 0 0 
2 2 5 

2 2 a 
2 4 0 



Its 

a. 

p. jit's* 

u* 

p- 











.XI 

36 

0 

o.w 

0 

0 

30 


1 








31 

36 

0 

039 
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Oj 

31 


Jls 

11 

p. Its 

ft. 

p. lU. 

ii. 

1» , 


32 

30 

0 

0|40 

0 

0 

32 









33 

38 

0 

041 

0 

O' 

33 

36 ^ 








35 

34 

!»7 

0 

041 

0 

u| 

.34 
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38 

0 

0 38 

0 

0 20 

0 

0 
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0 

042 

0 

o; 

35 . 

under.) 
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uiider 

30 

'38 

6 

0|43 

0 

0, 

.36 

30 

28 

0 

0,30 

0 

030 

0 

0 

m 

37 

30 

0 

0 44 

0 

ol 

37 

37 " 

20 

0 

0 29 

0 

0 30 

0 

0 

37 

36 

40 

0 

0|45 

0 

0 

38 , 

liti 

20 

0 

0!20 

0 

o:x> 

0 

0 

38 { 

39 

:41 

0 

046 

0 

o' 

30 

30 

30 

0 

O;20 

0 

o.rio, 

0 
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40 

,42 

0 

0'47 

0 

0 

40 ' 

40 

S9 

0 

0|.S0 

0 

0 3J 

0 

o' 

-5o 

41 

;43 

0 

o!49 

0 

0 

41 

41 

30 

0 

O3O 

0 

0 32 

0 

0, 

41 

42 


0 

O' 60 

0 

0: 

42 

4» 

.SO 

p 

o!31 

0 

0 39 

0 

0 

42 

49 

146 

0 

0*61 

0 

0 

13 

43 

31 

«0 

0;32 

0 

0|34 

0 

0. 

13 

44 

;47 

0 

0 63 

0 

0 

14 

44 

32 

0 

03.3 

0 

0.36 

0 

(* 

44 

45 

48 

0 

0,54 

0 

0 

46 

4.5 

33 

0 

0 34 

0 

o;.3o 

0 

0 

46 1 

46 

60 

0 

0 6«i 

0 

0: 

46 

40 

34 

0 

0|35 

0 

0,37 

0 

0, 

46 < 

47 

51 

0 

Oj57 

0 

oi 

47 

47 

.36 

0 

0[.3(i 

0 

0'88 

0 


47 

48 

63 

0 

o!69 

0 

0! 

48 

48 

36 

0 

0|37 

0 

039 
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48 I 

49 

>64 

0 

(>|60 

0 

O' 

40 

49 

97 

0 

0138 

0 

0,40 

0 

O' 

40 I 

60 

;a6 

1 

0 

062 

0 

O' 

t 

50 ' 

60 

98 

0 

^30 

0 

0142 

0 

0, 

60 1 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premia are reucived in yearly, half-yearly, quarterly,^ or monthly imtalmenti. 
Medical fees are paid by the comjpBny. * ' ' . . 

Claims are paid one month after satisfkotory proof of death* ^ 

Livch assured at Indian mtM ( not being eoa-ftiring persons) are permitted to 
reside in any /nirt qf the *eorld in time ef peace. 

The office is a conwratively young one ( first policy issued in 1862), and ie 
tkerf/we ftrefrom oliftiabiMteH- 

It posscHMOH a very large capital, the whole which i$ fully ntbecribed. 

Its mvostmouts are all ajlret-claeeeharacter. 

The life funds are allowed to accumulate ts epicial trust for the primary 
security of life iiolicles 

Tho expeuBca of management are guoiuntocd by tho deed of settlement not to 
exet-ed 10 per cent of the premium ineotuem 

The London Direction coxisists of Jlrsl-ctass vily merchaniM, who hoi: qfter the 
bueineea thimselcee, who are all ehtireholaere iu tko company^ and nearly all of whom 
hare been on the Hoard from the comineneemrnt. 

The lorye Honue declured to policy-holders at the declaration of profits up to 
Dcccraljor 1807. 

Tho Urst-eliiNs pusition which the office hulds at homo, as shewn by the price of 
Us shares on ihe Loudon Stock Exchange, 

The following Agents have been appointed m couiieotion with tho Life 
Department : — 

/l.yrte llncuvenantod Service Bank. 

Allahabad ... .. (V J. Cf>oko, Ksq., Biuil: of Bengal* 

Akyab MesHi's. BuUooh Brothers 

/tankifMirt; ., . W. Fraser, Ktq , Bank of Bengal. 

Jirhur Districts , , ... .1. Almeida, Bsq* 

Brnurts Districts H.. T. Balfour, E.xiq., Bank of Bengal* 

Huiti/alorr .. ... N. R Bain, Esq* 

Bombay Messrs. G.W Wheatley & Co. 

Cawnpare W Neill, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

Ditto Bonk of Upper India 

Ditto . , 4 T Lucas A Co. 

ChittuyoiUj ... ... Messrs Bulloch Brothoi'H. 


Ayra 

Allahabad 

Akyab 

Hankiporv. 

Brhur Districts • , 
Brnuris Districts 
Banyalorr 
Bombay • • . , 

Cawnpare , , 

Ditto .. 

Ditto ..i 
Chittayoily 
Chuniparltn 
Ckumparuit Districts 
Cochin 
Cocomvta 
Da/hotisie 
Delhi , «• 

Ditto 

Dniaporc • , 

Dxcva . . , , 

tfhansic 

Jkiirseonif ,, 

Lahore ,, 

Ditto 

Lw know 

Ditto 

Madras... ,, 

Motilmani 

Meeuii Ml er 

Meerut 

Mirsaporc 

Moughyr 

Mussoorie 

y^tujporr 

Patna , . 

Ditto . ,, 

Purm'nh 
Sanpaon 

Hohilkund Districts , 

Sylbit 

Saui/or . , 

A’hii^a , . • , 

Ditto .. 

Tsrhoot , , 

CmbafUi 
Ditto' .. ,, 

Ditto 


Jumos Begg, Esq. 

E. C, Lamij, Esq. 

Peii'ce, Leslie, & Co. 

W. M Abell, & Co. 

Walter Adlorrl, Esq. 

Delhi and Loudon Hank (^rpuratioii. 
H. B. Sterndale, Esq , Bank of Itougiil. 
Messrs. Kelly & Co 
N. P. Pogoso, Esq. 

Basenjee Furdoonjee, Esq 
C. Graham, Esq. 

Hector Gunn, Eh(| , Agra Bank. 
iT. D Watters, Esq., Bank of Deiif/ab 
W i Fiokson, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 


W DioksoUv ... 

Ditto W. A. N. Latigdou, Esq. 

Madras... ,, C L. (VBnon, Esq., Seci'ctni’y to tho Local Board 

Moiilmam Messrs* Bulloeh Brothers. 

Meean Mier ... ... W. Adliml, Esq. 

Mieirttf Greetham iiml White. 

Mirzavorc T Lueas A Co. 

Moughyr ... . .. Thornas & Co* 

Mussoone ... Delhi and London Bank* 

Xagporr ... T. A. Clai'kc, Esq. 

Patna ^lessrs* Kelly & Co. 

Ditto W- FrnHcr. Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

Purm'nh ... ... P. H. D* de Domical, Esq. 

Rangoon Messrs. Bulloch Brothciv. 

Hohilkund Districts 11. Costloy, Esq. 

Sylhit K. G. Foley, Esq. 

Satigor ., ,, J. A. Withall, Esq* 

Sivifa ., ,, ... Simla Bank t'orporatiou. 

Ditto .. .. . United Bonk of India. 

Tirhoot ,. ... E. Dalgleish, Esq. 

CmbafUi ., Simla Dank Coiporatinn. 

Ditto' .. ,, United Bank of India. 

Ditto Greetham A White* 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Fire ITemium mcoinoof tho company, as at Slat December 1870, exceeded 
£127,000 

Fire Diburuaeos are gi onted at fa* 'iiruble rates throughout Bengal, the North- 
West IToviuoes, and tho Punjab, on merchuiifllze, warehouses screw-houses, 
mills, itweliing-houBes, shipping, Ac. 

Bates for Fire Bisks in Oaloutta* 


Iho Bulldm^^s Ijcing brick or stone, built and tiled, 
• >^•roo£^)d^vith metal, slate, or chuuain. 


Thenbo^e rales will comptu'o favourably witli tho cicU rat’s of any other 
Cuinpimy tniiiHactiiig lift' Diisincs'* m India* 


Privttte Dwolliiig Houses ,,4 0 o 11 1 

Shox>« and Warenuuses*^ ' | 

No hazonibus Goo^ or lYiuio ' 6 0 4 31 2 

^ r Warranted that no iuto "I ' !i 
Hazardous Goods I or cotton In tt loose state I ft om I 10 7i 6 4 24 

or Trtvde 1 lie dopositeil iu the build- f to 1 % 

xhlg. ) 12 0 6 5 *1 

Bonded wfirehoiiBO, no hazardous goods R 0 4 3 A a 

Jutoand lonsacottun . . ... "/ U ^ 7 4 

PressM or sciW'hoQsos cotton or Juto (watrwitedno 
artificial llgbt u.sed ) .. ... ... ... 20 16 10 a r. 

Wi ^Otit sneh warranty .. ,, ... 24 18 12 0 6 

Iho rates roj^Iufuasil risks may Ije ascertained from tho Manager. 

For bat of Hn Agents vide advertisements m Englishman an^Phneer. 

Claims settled without reference te England* 

Copies of tho iiut Report and Balance Sheet of the company together wit 
Fbrme of Pronosals and ail father information, may bo obtoObyTtiS? oi 

Applications for Agencies will lie received li'om lulluoutiul Mofussil residents. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE OPIUM BLIGHT. 


To the Editor o/ the “ Indian Economist** 


Dear Sir* — I n repl^r to the questioos put in your letter io^y 
address of the 27th ultimo, 1 beg to etato that : — 

‘ (1). The effeot of blight on the strength of the opium produced 
this season yiMnilfJor as soon os the jflanis were affected with it, 
they ceased to yield opium, 

(2). The blight has not in anyway reduced the strength of tho 
^rng, or affected its quality. This scuson's provision is os good as, 
nay perhaps better than, nsaal. The assertion made by the Editor 
of the Pioneer, in the leading article of that pa^or, dated 9th Septem- 
ber last that ** the quality of the opinm this ycai is bad" is without 
J^ndation. ^ 

( nhe ont-tum of provision opium from this agency for season 
i§70-71 is 18,000 chests, against 21,172 in 1809-70.-1 remain, &c., &c, 
BOBEET JOHN RICHARDSON, 

Officiating Opium Agent of Benares. 

Ghazeepore, N.-W. Provinces, October 4th 1871. 


THE HOME CHARQES. 

BOOK DirOT, BOBBAT. 


To the Editor of the Indian Economist.** 

With reference to your recent remark that the home charges 
i:| 10 GOiuit of stores ought to be sifted to the bottom, allow me' to 
Ifijou on the track of a job by which X venture to suspect that 
' one's pocket must have been amply liued. 

nerly, the Government Book Dep6t at Bombay used to purchase 
- pabushed in England, iVom an ^ent who delivered them in 
at 18 per oent. under the published price, and accepted pay- 
the rate of two shillings to tig) rupee. The total discount 
was therefore about 24 per cent. 



Bocently, however, it has boon discoveroil, that ibis is an extra* 
vatraiit niTanj^oment, and necordinjrly tho .Secretary of State buys all 
books, and deBpatc'bea them iVoni the India Office. Ho p:etB a discount 
of, i believe, 20 to 25 per cent, in England, and pays tho cost of 
carriage, which cannot be Iosh than JO per cent., besides of course 
having to keep up an estahlibhnieut in London. The coat of the 
books therefore when dolivorcd in Jlonil ay cannot be less than 80 
per cent, of the published price. Who pockets tho '9 per cent. I 
channel t-ay, but certainly it is not distributed amongst Indian tax- 
payers. 

This is no doubt a comparatively trifling xnattor, but donbtless the 
same sort of dishonesty prevails iii other Tlepartments too. 

HONESTY. 


ENHANCEMENT OF RENT.— I. 

NOIITIMVRST T'KOYl.NCK.S. 


To the Editor of ihv ” Indian Economists 

Sir, — 1 SCO that two of your corroRpondentM ,hnvc taken up a recent 
decision of tho High Court, North-West Fiovinces, vith reference to 
tho question of suite for the enluinoi'inejii of rent. WMth all rospeot 
to tho Judges, 1 think T mny sny that it is much to he re- 
gretted that they did not state the law on the question before them 
with greater eloarnesH. They talked ns if it was ncccBsary to look 
to. Act X. fora decision of tho issue, whether a landlord having sued 
to enhance a tenant's ront, say for the year 1275 Fiisli, and tho suit 
having been dismissed, coidd sue next year to enhance the rent 
for 1276 Fuftli. Tho deoisimi of this • issue soems to me to have 
nothing to do with Acjt X. of 1850. It rests on a general and well- 
known principle of jurisprudem o. The defendant pleads that the 
question of his liability to enhancement has already been determined 
in a pievioDB suit. This is iho first point for the Judge to decide. 
Suppose tho plaiutid based bis claim for enhancement on precisely 
the same grounds in br,th suits, then in the socotid suit (tho first 
having been decided against him) it would I think ho equitable to 
throw on the plaintiff the proof of altered circumstances amounting 
to a now cause of^ction. Tho subject of the suit is tho same; the 
parties are tho same : to all appearances, tho cause of action and 
position of tho parties {conditw pecsonarum) are the same. It may 
be good law that such a plea should bo proved by the party 
making use of it, but would it not bo more equitable, 
seeing that primd facie tho substance of tbo plea is correct, to 
throw the onus probandi on tho plojntiff ? The great failing of our 
("ourts of Common law at home is that they are divorced from 
Equity. There is no reason that such failure should be repeated •in 
our Indian Courts, whore Equity and Law are supposed to reign inbor- 
niony. Is it equitable to rule that a tenant shall be bound to contest 
with his landlord, year by year, almost precisely the same issue, and 
is it equitable that in such a contest tho burden of proof should be 
thrown on him ? 1 think ftw will bo found who think so. If those 
who think it inequitublo aro right,— which with all humility I be- 
lieve they are — then ihe principles on which the opposite opinion is 
grounded, must be wanting in equity. It seems to me that nnder 
all circumstancoB, the High Court are right in rnling that a demand 
for enhancement of n’nt is not barred by the plea that a demand for 
enhance xnent for the previous year has been decided. A claim for 
onhiinci'd rent for 1275 is not necessarily the same cause of action 
as a claim for enhanced rent for 1276. The only thing I object to is 
the inequitable manner in which the onus probandi is thrown on 
the tenant. The question, I repeat, does not depend on Act X. of 
1859, but on the principles of jurisprudence relating to the res-judi^ 
caia. The weak point in the judgment of tho Courtis the stress 
which they lay on fho fact of a claim for enhancement or abatement of 
rent being made for another year. I mean that they seem to regard 
a claim for enhancement or abntemi.nt for 1276, as 'necessarily 
diff'erent frt»m the Fame claim for 1276, and that the mere differenc.c of 
the year on account of which tbo cluim is prel'erred, prevents the 
defendant. Ironi pleading that the f.uil Ima been already determined. 
Now in the case of Cheda vs. Nunhoo Bex, H. w'onld seem that tho 
dittcrence of the year was immateiial In the second trial, the Court 
found iluit the cvidi*nce in tho liist trial was defective, and that iho 
Court was in that trial misled Consequently, tho ^ roreedings in the 
second Court amountetl to a reiision ol the proceedings and judgment 
of the first Court. If this bo legal, (ben as a correspondent suggested 
the Settlement Officer’s proceedings in ouhnneomont cases, are not only 
liable to reversal on appeal, but also to being modified, or upset, by 
othex* and inferior Courts in subsequent years. But in a question of 
the amount of rent wbioh may fairly bo assessed on a tonantr the year 
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ou ttooouut of wliich the claim is brouf^ht is generally, though not 
licocsflarily, imiimtoml. 1 nmiotaiu that where it is nnmateriiU, 
that IH whore the circumstaucos of the tenant, the stiito of bia limd, 
autl HO forth, liave not altered hiiico his rout was luHt juoioialy 
decided, then the ditlerenoe of the year is not such a dillorence as 
iu anyway to affect the iasiio of tlic claim being or not being a 
ri'n-jvxlici.tUi • In such case, it is nut more material than a ohaiigo in 
the name of the tenant’s held would be. The law na uow laid 
down should, in the intoicst of the agricultural uonimuu^ bo 
umouded forthwith. IIARIUSTLII. 

4 • 

knhanc-emknt or iient.- ri. 

^ OKTH- \V tST PRO VINCE-S. 


To the Kdito'i' of the ** Ifidion Ecjiionuel.'^ 


Sir, — Vour con*eH|Kmdent H. has t'lilleu into one 
erroi'H ill his criticism of the W'orking of Act X. 1850. 


lb 


tiv«» ciirions 
l.ilU foul nf 


the High Court Unling that suits for etihaiifciuent muy be brought 
year after year — a decision which, unlike sumo otliei deeicoiiK, liu.s 
wisely hroadene<l rather than narrower! the law. In .i w«im 1, })f wi.die.-s 
to see Govomineiit interfere more constantly and moiv authoiitativeiy 
b^ween' landlord an<l tensint than it has l)eru tlionght t«i »lo. 

Now, however, shacklod in this country by cust<»iri tho law of .snpplv 
and demand is in this direction at least toh'ialily iVee. No jirndeut 
Kemindar will nuneccssarily harass u gooil tenant. A feu ity dwelling 
buliitt.'^—an increasing class of hiiulhr»lilt‘Ts just now — or ,i ft*w dis- 
solute Mussulnien, certainly sin in the [lersons of their Kiirindah.'', 
the fonner chiefly through ignuiance of ogrienltur.il all;ur'<. the IrUtor 
thi*ough carelessness and extravagance ; >>ut the ni.-i.-is of country 
Hquires and jiotty farmers (I do not uicau teiu}ioi.uy le'jsce.s) well know 
when they have a good tenant, and are glad to keep him And the 
ideal ]acturo of the unlettoreil rustic opi»resso<l Ity the awful jiresenee 
of the l>cpiity Collector — sitting in a wooden cliair at a \\oo<leu table, 
!ind surrounded by his Mun.-^hi and one old ])e<»n, ,uul outwitted 
by the siipeiior iutelligoiiee of his Mdvtirs.'iry, i.s a picture tliat has been 
drami in far too ilorid a style, and coloured witii mueii too lively a 
pencil. Miiny offleers, moreover, as a hnhitfin juljudicating llc\enue 
cases, lean too much to the side of the tenant ; a habit that c.vu only 
be Btigluatized lis most lyernicions. 

Again, H. states with great truth, that tenants u.s a rule admit the 
equity olf an enhancement consequent upon a rise in the Government 
demand. Of courso they do, iu ninety-nine oa-ses in a hundred. But 
beyond this the somewhat recondite idea that the law' which diroets 
Kntti to pay for similar laud jw much as the average of his neighbours, 
is a juHt and fair one, has ia its main fcatu'fes jjcnetraied the 
understandings of our N. W. I*. Ashiuis; and ofter all, Mr. Editor, 
Katd is not half so bucolic as Hodgo of M'fltshirc. 

H. then, when ho says that enhancements subsequent to a fiist ono af- 
ter scttleniont, uvo “iiMcr/j/ unintellifjiblc to the tcuanta and thcir prolrbts 
oaost vc/unarnf,” is stating the ease * incorroetly. 'i’he tenaiils well 
imdei-stsiid now-a-ilays that tlie power of the /eniiiidar to enhance is 
only iKUindeil by exi»ediency and tlie veto of the Ue venue Courts. Wh.it 
th^y do not umlerstand is this, that the inaurof^i tenant .'>houId be 
enhanced. TIusy had hugged to their heart.s the idea^thut Government, 
when it declared .i tenant of twelve years Intended that he 

should be Imppj for e\er <ui a quit-rent ; but this foinl dream has now 
been la-etty thoioiighly dispelled. As to their “ ceheo^ent ^frotests" 11. 
might as well call tlie charges of high-way robbery, rape, and liath ki- 
izzat, which any poor de vil who h.us berii hit on the head with a 
shoe brings against his assailant rehemeut Indeed they iiro 

most vehement protests. 

II. ban a fanciful remedy fora fancio<l wrong. He pr<ip«>ses that 
UoTcuue Oflieers should stretch their powers under Section 70 of the 
Act, tu their vitmost limit in the Umant’sfuvoin, \iz.. a.s8esshim at alight 
rent, and ti.\ it for ton years. 1 can imagine nothing more iiiejd. 
or more dmigerous. Law officers wonhl be found, however, to carry 
such ft policy into practice. llesidc.s, enhancement suits aie, as a rule, 
brought before the Courts, not under Clause 1. .Section 2:1, but either 
under Clause IV. Beetioii 23, after service of a notice of enlmuccnient 
under Section 13, or under CMaine HI. Section 2.3, on receipt of such 
notice by the tenant : in neither of thoe coses is the question of the 
term of a loftHc at all before the Con it. 

FimiUy, H. winds up by genernlly^iiCoiliinendiiig **JuJicioi>s eiibaiice- 
luontH," lUid emphatically condemnm||'*' ve.vatiovs enhancements” in a 
IJororaUun whicli most people will mhink approve. But not if his 
meaning 1 ms — tliat vexatious enhancements m-e the rule tuul not the 
mi^ceptiun^ let him by all means pi-ove his thooj-y lr> statistics, Mi. Editor. 
The omniscient Assistant CoIl€K;tor of the peniKb can always bo called 
upon for n nali^ha which will set the matter at rest. 

20th September 1871. J. W. 


SIR GEORGE WINGATE 

ON THB PKMMANEmf SK’JTLKMENT. 


To the HiiUtor qf the ** Indian Econo mist. " 

Sir, — 1 loiwartl copy of a letter I have roceived from Sir Geoige 
Wingate iu reference to an article which appeared in the Bomba ij (jazetto 
of the 16th June last, claiming him, at one time, nn lulvoeate of the 
Permanent Settlement. I have also this day forw'ardeil a copy of the 
letter in question to the Editor of the Bombay Oazette. — Voure, Ac., 
Homhe^yy October 1871 . W. C. Andrrson. 


[copy.] 

dear Anderson, — 1 am glad that you have sent me theai-ticle iu 
the bombaif Gazette of the IGtb of June latit, which briugii prominently 
before the public a remark tniule in my reiwrt on the re-aseeaament of 
Med^, written upwards of 30 yeaie ago, to the effect tliat I wa^ cmi- 
vinced of the supenority of a permanent over eaery other description ef 
Settlement for India*; for I had forgotten that 1 hail over oxpresaed this 
opinion in such decided tenns. 

1 was then young at f;he work of Land Aasesament, and though a 
IVriujineijt Settlement of the land revenue, in favour of tlie actual oc- 
cujjants of the noil, is Very different from the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, my convictions gradually changed with cnlaiged experience, 
and finally resulted in a decided preference for tlj^J^ombay system of 
long leases, which was that ucti tally adopted in ad our revenue 
Setti- incnts. When my opinion of the superiority of ft Permanent 
.Setti**menfc was fornic‘d, my experiences was limited to districts of the 
Deccan, where the ordinai-y application of capital to the improvement 
of Hifc soil was litnitc«l to the coustructiou of w'ells and other minor 
works, easily capable of being undertaken by individual effort, but ^ I 
hail not sufficiently considered the circumstances of other districts iu 
w liicU the works required for the development of the capabilities of the 
lan«l, iire of a niagnitudo far too gi*eat for private enter^wiso to cojie 
with, in the pi-ohout condition of Indian Society. Such are extensive 
w'orks of irrigation, roadM, and railroads, which niu.st be undertaken by 
Govern 11 lent, in onlcr to be executed at all. And I hiwl also not suffl- 
Lonsidored the peculiarity of the relations between the Home 
and Indian Go vcmnients, which compels the latter to accommodate its 
linaiicial iiieasuro.H to the requirements of the English public, through 
which the cinstoiiis, as ii source of revenue to India, become of little 
account ; and in order to find siifficieut sources of revenue to provide 
for tbe progre8.«ive inipi ovement of the country, the Indian Financier is 
unavoidably throw’ii back on the land. 

For these and othei* rea.sons, I became convinced that the Bombay 
Hj’stem of Settlement which fixes the Laud Assessment on liberal terms 
for 30 years, and consequently divides proprietaiy rights in the soil 
between the occupant and Ooveinment, is that best adapted to meet 
all the exigencies of the case, and therefore most suitable to tbe 
pre.«w*nt condition of India. 

This became my more matui'ed opinion, imd still continues to be so. 

Yours very tiidy, 

Aberdeen, lOth Augiist 1871. G. WlNGATE. 


SETTLEMENT OF SALEM, 

MADHAS. 


To the Editor of the ** Indian Economist,** 


bHi,-~Mr. Podder’s valuable paper has induced me to refer to the 
aii;iole in the Calcutta Itcideic which he discussed. 

The position of the ‘Reviewer’ is that rents can only bo ciihaiiced 
in i)ro 2 )orti«ni to n rise in j>rii’©s : it may be worth-while to consider the 
vise f)f Salem (AIaflrtt.s), the district whoso settlement, according to the 
Ri*\ lower, cuuseil the Madras Government to revive the question. 

fly the way, the Reviewer ernineously states the basis of Settlement 
to be ono-foiirth of the gioss x»r«)duco : he Nhould have said one-half the 
not pioiluce. 

Now the Settlement of Salem is ft revi.sioii of that made by 
Golonol Rcaa in lS07. The backbone of the scheme, the commutation 
Jtdc, iJiactiiMlly identical in iKith cases, being 100 Rs. per garoe of 
IG'fitlo jieiice per bushel, 

[1 have here disregurdod the allowances made for cartage and mep- 
chftnt.M’ jirnfit in the nea' Settlement scheme, and compared the net 
coiiirnutatiou rate a.s applied in calculating the assessment.] 

This price was the jirice of the day in 1807, nnd is ruling now 
that till now Settlement is being Introduced. 

The contrast between the district now and then, is os follows : — 

1807 1870 

ropulation 16.^,000 .... 0,35,000 InhabitoutS. 


{&!“!, 

{sC "V. 


10,21,0)0 .... 11,50,000 Acres. 
8,00,000 .... 10,50,000 „ 

6,88,000 .... 6,04,000 Hoad. 

0,20,000 .... 0,83,000 „ 


Loud Rovouiie 


( rermauently settled. Rs* 18.44,000 
\ Ryotwaree „ 4,44,000 


Taxes 


f Exdso, statiipH, in- 
Iccme-tax, licenses, Ac. M 5.06,000 


• ;;;}i7,08,ooo »s, 

.... 1.87,000 „ 


Two-sevenths of the district have been permanently settled in 
: the interval. The remaining five-sevenths is the area to which the new 
I Settlement is being applieil, and contains 1,300,000 of acres cultivated, 

} bold by 175.000 jnithihdars. This area is about the same area of out’ 

I tivatioii 08 Colonel Reiwl dealt with, for tbe new Survey has proved the 
! true area to exceed that returned by the earlier Suveyors. 

Many modificatioiis of the original assessment have been introduoed, . 
ail tending to reduce it. Irri^tion hos increased in strict proportion . 
to the genei-al increase t>£ cultivation, and while no great works hm 
been executed, much has been expended in repairs and exteniionilt 
Over a hundred miles of rmlroad intersect the district, and a ttStf '. 
work of roads in suitability to its wants, probably inferior to none In 
India, has been extended to evoiy comer of the distriot* 

Rents have not risen in Salem in these two j^orationa, 
no doubt the standard of living has risen. U is obvioui 
wo draw omiuously near the period of the exhaustion of our gg%4t 
reserve force stored up in our wwte land. There is but Utile' of 
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remaiiiB worth cultivating, and much of it lies in valleys stricken with 
fever. 

May we not expect that the standard of comfort amoi^ the pea- 
santry will fall with Uie absorption of the remaining waste I Population 
is now increasing, apparently, about at the rato of 3 per thouswd pw 
annum. The increased produce which an increased population will 
demand will call for more skill and capital in husbandry, and many 
peasants will to the condition of labourers : that is, in a thickly 
populated part of India without manufactures, to precUal slavery. 

Peasant rents could not be studied in an^r district where these 
have a more perfect monopoly. There are practically no large holders, 
and nearly one in five of the agricultural population has a putt^ 

In the mittahs (permanently settled tracts) the mittahdara 
retain about a third of their collections. Their tenants pay the origi- 
nally impossoTiaCSB, and have not shared in the reductions from time to- 
time granted by Government. 

In para. 3 I compared the two oommutation rates as they stand 
before the grouping allowances are made. But after, from the 1868 
sanctioned rate, about 30 per cent, has been deducted from the district 
averages, on account of cartage, merchants profits, kc. These allow- 
ances are not universally necessary. The people grow no more grain 
(speaking roughly) than feeds them and the non*agricultural popula- 
tion, everywhere present to the extent of^ about 25 per oent. There 
is a weekly market to every seven or eight square miles, where the 
produce of the numerous gardens is sold or barred, and where the 
cotton and hemp and fla* is for the most past disposed of. Ghotum, 
cumboo, and ragi, the staple gi'aiu crops, arc not exported, but the only 
town, (population 35,060) Salem, imports its rice from the Ca very and from 
the fiastern Taluq of Ahtur. A little ragi is exported from the north. 
Of the secondary crops, a large qu.ciitity of oil seed, and horse gram 
are exported. The prof.t8 of stock are to the ‘ dry* land farmer his sheet 
anchor : the district has from time immemorial supplied largo 
numbers of ploughing bullocks to the Delta districts, and evidence of 
the extent of the traffic may be gathered at any one of the numerous 
and well attended fairs. 

It is to the improvement of their fodder crops that Salem farniers 
must look in future. — Vours obediently, C. S. 


FAMINE IN INDIA.— II. 


TAXATION IN RIND. 

In our last issue, we stated that it had been a growing convic- 
tion with US for some time, that for the purpose (1) of rescuing 
the cultivator from the slavery in which he is held by the bunia 
over wide districts of the country, and (2) of forming Govern- 
mental reserves of food in the famine tracts of the country, it 
would be wise for the State to revert to the practice of its pre- 
decessors, and to take the laud revenue (»f the country, for a time 
at least, in kind. We did not put the suggestion forward thought- 
lessly. We believe it to bo of importance, and that Government 
should give it careful attention, for we have a very strong 
conviction that we should find in its adoption a lever, powerful 
enough of it.-clf, to lift the cultivating classes out of the misery 

which they now toil without hope from childhood to the 
grave, while preparing what we are required to believe 
was the divinely-taught means of meeting tho calamity of 
famine in ancient tiine.s, under conditions similar, at all events in 
some respects, to those in which we have to meet it here. In 
this and future articles, wo purpose to shew the general nature 
of the action we recommend, and what results wo think 
might be anticipated therefrom. It requires some courage in 
these days, when abstijpct conclusions of political science are 
pressed with so muoh vehemence, and so little understanding of 
their real use, to suggest that it might possibly be wise to revert 
to the practice of taking the land roveuhe in kind in parts of the 
country, but we shall not be deterred on this ground from 
“troubling the stagnant pool of thought” in a cause so momentous 
as that of the deliverance of the cultivator from the tyranny 
under which he now lives. But, first of all, what has political 
science really to say to the suggestion ? Let the reader mark 
well, by way of preface, the following remonstrance addressed 
by Mr. Mill to no less a personage than the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, some three years ago, in tho course of a debate 
in the House on the Irish land question, as to the real nature 
of political science 

There is another sort of preliminsiy obieotion ; that which was made 
by my right honourable fnend, the Member for Caine, in the name of 
political economy. In my idght honourable friend's mi^ qpo- 

nomy appears to stand for a partioular set of practical Tq 

it is not a seience, it is not an exi^ition, not a theory of the manner 
in which causes produce effects : it is a set of practical rules, and these 
practical rules are indefeasible. My right honourable friend thinks 
2 Oct « 


that a maxim of political economy, if good in England, must be good 
in Ireland. But that is like saying that because there is but one 
science of astronomy, and Uie same law of gravitation holds lor the 
earth and the planets, therefore the earth and planets do not move In 
different orbita.” So far from being a set of maxims and rules, to be 
applied without regard to times, nlaoes, and circumstanoes, the funo- 
tion Of political economy is to enable us to find the rules which ought ^ 
to govern any state of oiroumstanoes with which we have to deu-^ 
circumstances which are never the same in any two cases. I do n^^ 
know in political economy, more than I know in any other art, a ring^JJ 
practical rule that must be applicable to all oases ; and I am sure that 
no one is at all capable of determining what is the \jright political 
economy for any country, until he knows its oiroumstanoes. My right i 
honourable friend perhaps thinks that what is good political eoonomjgff 
for England must be good for Ifidia — or perhaps for the savages in thA 
back woods of Amorica. My right honourable friend has been veiw 
plain spoken, and I will be plain spoken too. Political economy has m 
great many enemies, but its worst enemies are some of its friends, and|| 

1 do not know that it has a more dangerous enemy than my righllit. 
honourable friend It is such modes of argument as ne is in the hAit 
of employing that have made political economy so thoroughly unpopu- 
lar with a large and not the least philanthropic portion of the people of 
England. In my right honourable friend’s mind, political economy teems 
to exist as a bar even to the oonsideration of any tiling that is any but the i 
old ways : as if science was a thing not to guide our judgment, but to J 
stand in its place — a thing which can dispense with the necessity of f 
studying the particular case, and determining how a given cause wyp^ 
operate under its circumstances. Political economy has never in n^ 
eyes possessed this character. Political economy in my eyes isascioM 
by means of which we are enabled to form a judgment os to what eara 
particular case requires ; but it does .lot supply ua with a ready-mada 
judgment upon any case, and there cannot be. a greater enemy^ho 
political economy than ho who represents it in that light. y 


Bearing this eloquent and po^orfiil remonstrance in mind, tfil 
as nowseewliat Political Economists have ta say upon this speoiS 


subject of Tamtion in kind. Tho French Economist, M. Say,* 
appears to have exhausted tho cliief of the arguments againw 
tho practice, in his admirable treatise on tho production, distrR^ 
bution, and consumption of wealth. Tho section is somewhi^ 
long, but wo must quote it: - F 

Taxation in kind is the specific and immediate appropriation of a 
portion of tho gross product to the public service. ^ 

It has this advantage, of calling on the producer only for what pi has 
actually in hand, in tho identical shape which it happens to be 
Belgium, after its conquest by France, found itself at times unaowj^^ 
pay its taxes, in spite of abuivlant crops ; tho war, and the prohibitioll 
of exportation, obstructed tho sale of its produce, which the governn^li 
enforced by demanding payment in money, whereas, the taxes njjht 
have been collected without difficulty had the government 
content to take payment in kind. 

It has the further advantage of making it equally the interesVdf 
government and of the farmer to obtain plentiful crops, and imj^ve 
the national agriculture. Tho lovying of taxes in kind in Ohifm was 
probably the origin of the peculiar encourageineut bestowed '*3>y its 
government U0on tho agricultural branch of production. But 
favour one br^ch, when all arc equally entitled to protection, because 
all contribute to bear the public burthens ? And, why has not govem-t 
meat an equal interest in supporting tho other branches, which it takes 
the trouble of extinguishing '! ^ 

It has likewise the advantage of excluding all exaction and injusticj^ 
in the collection ; the individual, when he gathers in his harvos^ 
knows exactly what ho has to |»ay ; and the State knows what it has tOf 
receive. ^ 

This tax, which might appear at first sight to be of all others the 
most equitable, is, nevertheleHs, of all others the most inequitable ; for 
it makes no allowance for tho advances made in the course of produc- 
tion, but is taken upon the gross, instead of the net, product. Take 
two farmers in different branches of cultivation ; the one farming til- 
lage land of moderate quality, hU expenses of cultivation amounting^ 
one year without another, say to 8,000 /r., and tho g^oss product < 
his farm, say to 12,000/r., so as to yield him a not product of 4,000/ 
only : the other farming pu^urage or wood-land, yielding a gp*oss 
duct of precisely the ^aman^lWt of 12,000 /r., with an expense of culti- 
vation amounting, perhap^|wut 2,000/r., leaving him a net product, 
one year with another, of^tHaD/r. Suppose a tax in kind to be im- 
posed in the ratio of t/12 of ^Re annual product of land of all dosorip- 
tions indiscriminately. The former will have to pay in sheaves of com 
to amount of 1,000 /r. ; tho latter will pay, in cattle or in wood, an 
equal value of l,iT00/r. What is the result? The one will have paid 
the fourth parUi of a net revenue of 4,000 fr. ; tho other but the tenth 
part of a net revenue of 1 0,000 /r. 

The revenue, that each person has for his own share, is the net 
residue only after replacing the capital he has embarked, whatever 
may be its amount. Is the gross amount of the sales he effects in the 
year the annual income of the merchant ? Certainly not ; all tho 
income he gets is tho surplus of his receipts above his advances ; on 
this surplus alone can he pay taxes, without ruin to his conoems. 

The difficulty and expense of collection, together’ with the abuses^/ 
which it is liable, are another objection to taxation in kind. ^ The & 
menae number of agents must open a fine field for peculation. Tim 
government may be imposed upon, in respect to the amount collect^ 
upon the subsequent sale and disposal, in respect to the quantity,' 
damaged, aa well os in the charges of storing, preservation, and carnage. 

If the tax be farmed to contractors, tho profits and expenses of ni&ibw. 


ing^ 
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r \ 0 m farmeni and oantruoion muai all fall upon the pubb'c. The pro- 
Mcutian of the farmer* and contractors alone would require the active 
vigilance of administration. *A gentleman of great fortune/ says 
Smith, 'who lived In the capital, would be in dan^r of suffering much 
by the neglect, and more by the fraud, of his factors and agrats, if the 
rents of an estate in a distant province were to be paid to him in* this 
manner. The loss of the sovereign, from the abuse and depredation of 
of his tax-gatherers* would necessarily be much greater.** 

'•>>jfVariotts other objections have been urged against taxation in kind 
"which it would be useless and tedious to enumerate. I Shall only take 
the liberty of remarking the violent operation upon relative price, which 
i must follow firom so vast a quantity of produce being thrown upon the 
Warket by the agents of the public revenue, who are notoriously equally 
^provident as buyers ond as sellei*. The necessity of clearing the 
^rehouses to make room for the fresh crop, and the ever urgent de- 
mands upon the public purse, would oblige them to sell below the 

f vol, to which the price would naturally be brought by the rent of 
e Lmd, the wages of labour, imd the interest of the capital, engaged 
the agriculture ; and the private dealen would be unable to main- 
tain the competition. Such taxation not only takes from the cultivator 
A portion of his product, but prevents his turning the residue to good 
account. 

Thus the taking of our revenue in kind would have, we ure told, 
the advantages (1) of calling on the producer only for what he 
Him actually in band* in the identical uhaf)e which it happens to 
be under j (2) of making it equally the interest of Government 
anh the farmer to obtain plentiful crops, and improve the na- 
tional agriculture ; (3) of excluding all exaction and injustice in 
thb collection. Now look at the enonnous importance in India 
of securing these advantages. Is it too much to say, that the 
JvantageH enumerated by M. Say, simply exliaust the 
Ijects we should have in view in our management of the land 
evenue ? If we now turn to the disadvantages of this .sy.stcin of 
xation, we find that M. Say i-esolvos them into (1) the difli- 
diilty and e.xpeniic of collection, and the liabili ty of the State to be 
^frauded by its agents ; (2) the injurious operation up<»n prices 
throwing so vast a quantity of produce upon the market ; 
an^^ (3) that a tax in kind, iinposetl in any given rotio upon the 
anndkl product of all lands indiscriminately, is very inoquitablo 
in its Incidence. Wo have hero then the disadvantages of the 
siMitsm enumerated and exhausted. Political economy declares 
tfiat there are three certain great advantages attending the 
syifH^em ; and on the other hand, certain serious disadvantage.^. 
Poifitical Economy has then said all it has to i-ay on the subject) 
aniit becomes the business of the administrator, the statesman, 
to consider how far thc.se advantages and diwadvantago.s would 
respig^ivcly bo realized, or suffered, if we udoi)teTl the system 
hero, /'Now the most cui-sory review of the subject shows that 
wiiile the advantages enumerated are of cnon'tnous impor- 
ftonce to us in India, and certain to be realized, Iho disadvan- 
tages have almost no weight whatever in our circumstances. 

For tho chief of these drawbacks is the injustice of taking in 
kind the same proportion of the produce yielded by lands of 
different quality. That is the chief disadvantage of tho 
system, and in Indio, under British rule, it has no existence at 
all. It is a purely imaginary disadvantage. For under all 
our Settlements, iho tax is fixed in a money standard upon full 
and careful review of the capacities of tho land, and all our 
^venue officers would have .to do in the event of our reverting to 
Myment in kind, would bo to take grain enough from the cultivator, 
»ltthe ruling prices of the district, to pay the assessment. 
Say tho amount of land reyenue due by the village is Rs. 2,000, 
And the price of the staple grain of the district is 20 seers the 
rupee : the Collector will simply rO^re the village headman 
or whoever the native official may be, to send to the State Stores 
40,000 seers of wheat, rice, or jowaree, as the case may be. 
Taking payment in kind instead of in money need not interfere 
with the Settlements in anyway whatever that we can 
see ; so that the chief supposed disadvantage of the system 
would have no existence here at all. As little room is there for 
the objection that the operations of the State would interfere 
with prices, to ihsdamags of the private trader. For it is nocossory 

t remember that ours is not a needy Government, living from 
nd to mouth, and obliged by the necessities of its Exchequer 
to throw the grain of the country upon the market as 
quickly as it comes into the granaries. We propose that the 


* WtaUk (flfeticm. Book y., c- 3. art. 1. 


experiment should be tried in distriots where the lyots are 
miserably poor and indebted, and that the grain, instead of 
being sold, should be garner^ in reserves in great central 
looslities. The utmost extent t>f the experiment to be tried 
would be two or three districts at a time, yielding perhaps 10 
or 20 lakhs of rupees a year. Bearing this fact in mind, it will 
be seen at once, that Political Economy has really no objection 
to raise to the experiment, — ^none whatever ; the difficulty and 
expense of collection not being worth a moment’s thought, in 
view of the purposes we are proposing to accomplish by the 
change. T6 understand what that purpose ppmanly is, let 
the reader try to realize the condition of our cultivators in 
Oudh at this moment, lumomberiug that these men are tho 
bread-winners of the community. 

Two or three years ago, the Chief Commissioner of the Pro- 
vince circulated the following questions to all tho Commission- 
ers under him : — 

1. What are the kboiif and rabi cropa grown ? 

2. How is the produce disposed of by, (1) the unindebted, and (2) 
indebted cultivators ? [Note. — It is underatood that in many cases 
the whole produce is m^e over to the mahajan ; in others, the less 
valuable crops are retained for consumption ; in others, sugar, oil, 
seeds, and cotton are sold in the market for cash ; in others, they are 
sold at a discount to the mahajan. j 

3. What are tho terms of interest on which advances of seed, food, 
or moi)6y, are made ? 

4. When ure tho accounts mode up, and in what forui are they 
kept ? 

Tho reply to these enquiries was uniform, and heart-breaking. 
Thecultivator consumes nothing of the produce of his labour but 
the very coarsest grain. Everything goes into the hemds of the 
himiay and deliverance seems hopeless. Well, having let down 
our plummet and sounded the depths of tliismiseiy, are we to sit 
still and look wistfully " to time and general laws/’ and coldly 
take leave of it / In the name of God, No ! If the British Go- 
vemrnout cannot alter it, it is no Government at all. In our 
next issue, wo shall attempt to place the cultivator’s exact posi- 
tion clearly before the reader, and to shew how wo may redeem 
him from lii.s misery, by resolving, amongst things, to take the 
land revenue fora few years from him, m kind. 


DOES BOM BAY TAP, OR SUPPLY, THE NORTH-WEST, 
WHICH ? 


We are indebted to Mr. Rivett-Oai'nac for an elaborate and 
interesting Memorandum on the interchange of traffic by rail- 
way, between what ho calls tho Bombay side*’ of India and 
the Presidency of Bengal, including under that designation all 
India eastward of the Jubbulp ore junction. Thfi Memorandum i.s 
boseil on the traffic statements of the G. I. P. Railway Company, 
and is inUmdcd to be the first of a series of similar analyses to 
be published every six months. The information which the 
analysis supplies is of considerable interest, but too much 
digging is required to get it for .ise. If^r. Carnac, moreover, 
in future issues, will throw all, or nearly all, his returns into the 
shape of appendices, and refuse to allow the printer to resort to 
the abominable Indian practice of giving half a dozen folded 
maps and diagrams in the body of the work, he will facilitate 
reference thereto indefinitely, and get ten readers where he is 
now likely to have but one. Tina giievaxice of unwieldy maps 
and diagrams and t ables, folded in all conceivable ways, thrusts 
itself 80 prominently before us in almost eveiy Governmental 
publication, that we must have our growl out about it. It is 
sheer mechanical idleness, or want of skill in the printer that 
is its occasion. N ot one time out of twenty, is resort to this 
nuissuceof folded maps necessary. It is merely a habit into 
which Government printers have got, and may be avoided in 
almost all oases by a little dexterity of printing manipulation. 
Mr. Camac’s Memorandum is simply spoiled for use, by the 
great ugly maps and tables with which it is disfigured, and 
with which almost every Governmental r^rt of the kind is 
bound up. The text is sprawled out over twice the proper space ; 
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nfri %iro^or lluM' the work, 

about ae oninvitliut aad diatgree- 
voUe a.taik aa ooe.ooiildw^ hare, to maater ita oontenta. So 
■jimpkfar thapwly loaohaoicMJ part Of- the Memop and let do 
4)ne .thitik>tbeoriUojam'ia uniiiq^^^ For the ralue of this 
Mamoraodiim# on nhiob maoh labour haa been apent, ia j largely 
rdaatrpjedby the'Cmdalhil way in ediich it ia pntit^ Had the 
letter pripoMbeen oompaotly giren in ten or a doo^j pagea, as 
it ndght eaaily have been instead of being sprawled out 
over ^^d have got Mr. Camao’s reaulta ralmoat at a 

glance. Aa it ia, you have to turn the great clumsy tables 
and pegea baokwai^ and forwards, over and over again, to 
compare figures and statements that ought to have lain open 
before the eye on the same folio ; and unless you are a very 
patient student, the ohanoes are that you will pitch the Memo- 
randum away, in sheer disgust at the trouble which it gives 
you. 

Is Bombay going to tap the North-West Provinces of 
their raw produce P Or is it simply going to supply them with 
the piece-goods and metals which they have hitherto drawn from 
Cal'jntta ? Or is it going to do both, or neither ? Mr. Camac's 
Memorandum is the first real contribution wo have had to the 
solution of these questions. And it ia a real contribution, though 
not perhaps quite so satisfactory a one, as Mr. Carnac might 
have given us, in spite of the imperfect information supplied 
to him, if he had kept these questions a little more vividly in 
mind. It is of very little interest to us what produce passes 
from the 200 miles of country on this side of Jubbul£>ore to 
the 200 miles on the other ; in other words, the traflSc between 
Bhosawul on this aide, and Allahabad on that. What we 
want to know is whether the railway system which now connects 
Western India with the North-West, and which haa cost the 
Stato so vast a sum of money, will really open communications 
between the two. Will it enable the growers of raw produce in 
the North-West profitably to send their produce to this port 
for shipment ? And, on tho other hand, will it enable them to 
draw their supplies of piece-goods and metals from Bombay 
cheaper than they have hitherto got them from Calcutta? The j 
general conclusion at which Mr. Carnac himself arrives is j 
expressed by him as follows : — 

The result of the opening of through-communication has apparently 
been to enable the dietrictn of tho Contra! Prtmiiccfl, the Boiar«, and 
die Bombay Presidency itself to draw from the rich valley of the 
'Ganges, large supplies of grain, sugar, gheo, and other articles of 
food, the accession of which has alrea<ly had its ofiTocts on prices, and 
has to some extent at least reduced the cost of living ut#BoDibHy 
Itself, and in the districts of Western India to which the railway line 
extends. The distances to which food grains have been carried are in 
some cases remarkable, and as a case in point the considerable supplies 
poured into Sholapore and tho country to the South, from Gawnpore, 
1,179 miles distant, and other markets of tho N. W. Provinces, when 
recently the scanty rain-fall caused anxiety regarding tho food crops 
in that quarter may be instanced. Of the effect on the export trade 
of Bombay tho figures d^ not assist to form a very accurate judgment. 
But there can bo very little doubt that the large supplies of grain, 
seeds, and the ^‘sundries’* drawn by Bombay from the Upper Provinces 
have already had some effect on the trade of the port. The return 
trade is aa yet amallf but the figures of the* exports of piece-goods from 
Western India to the Upper Provinces show, it will bo seen, a tendency 
to inoreaae, and a still further increase may be expected to follow the 
promised r^uotipn of the rates on the Q. 1. F. Railway. 

A close inspection of Mr. Camao’s figures shows, however, 
that ** the large supplies of grain, &c.,” which came down to 
Bombay by the Bailway are really not large at all, but very 
small ; for if we understand paras. 55 and 91 rightly, tho 
total weight of produce that passed through Jnbbulpore for 
Bombay during the year 1870-71» was but 320,000 maunds in 
all^- 

^ Total si^,68S 

Tfaflse^Cgiiiss represent* we say* the total weight of the pro- 
duee bmii^ into Bombay during the months ending 80th. 

Junelast fkom stations beyopd Jublmlpore ; and this produce 

3 GOT. 


saes^^ kasrfr^m in ^hetmamtsiniiily grain ^ She 

310,000 maunds^nring the sis monUts endingfi^ Jane, seem 
to have arrived (page 38) ftom the following distriota in the 
proportions stated : — 




S» 

ii,iai 


Tbtoi ... 


The returns 'at this point break down, tor Mr.' Garnaq^ 
unable to tell ns of what these SlO,0OO maunds really oonsisiaid. 
Id tho main they were grain, sugar, and cotton, the su]|^r 
coming chiefly from the‘ Mirsapere distriets, tfie ooltbn from 
the North-West, and the grain from the districts lying between 
Jubbulpore and Delhi. But what are 310,000 mauuda weight of 
raw produce such as this 1 Literally nothing. Suppose tho 
whole of it were grain, it would only represent about ten days« 
food for Bombay, while it is donbtfhl if more than one-half the 
quantity was grain. When therefore Mr. Carnac speaks-^of 
** the largo supplies of grain, Ao., drawn by Bombay from the 
districts beyond Jubbulpore, and of the arrival of these sitp- 
plies has having had, as is well known, a marked bffbet iu 
" decreasing the cost of buying in Bombay’* (para. 50), we 
think he is altogether mistaken as to fact. If Bombay really 
recuived no more than 210,000 maunds of coarso raw prodtme 
from the districts beyond Jubbulpore during tho period narned, 
all notion of Bombay tapping tho North-West by moans of the 
G. I. P. Builway must, wo fear, bo abandoned os a dream. ^If 
we knew oxacily of what this produce consisted, wo could esti- 
mate its money value, hut iu tho absence of such information, 
we can only approxirnafoly giioss it. Were it wholly of grain 
then, and we value it at IlO Ihs. (15 seers) per ru|)oo, the amount 
would be but £57,400. If ono-third tho quantity oouaflited of 
sugar ^ the value may perhaps have l)cen £100,0u0. 

But i( Bombay does not tap the North-West by the O. I.'’^ P. 
Railway, does it supply it thereby with piece-goods and metals? 
Here ai^ain the returns completely break down. All that we 
know is that against the 210,000 maunds of raw produce which 
it drew from the North-West, Bombay supplied the North-West 
with b0,()07 maunds of goods, of which tho chief items were, 
according to para. 40 : — 


Piec!0-i7()ods and twiHl .. 

Kaw Milk 
C(^LU>ll . 

Motald nnd Oiirdwaro 

Stock. Ao 

SpicoB 

Dried rruitn 

CoooanutH 

Tobacco 

WlnBM, Hpirlta, aud bcor . 

S uudrioB 


Afaonde. 


16,9 

SJi 


V7» 

7.(1 iS 
. 3 ... 1.5 


1,911 

4, V1J 
O.S 

5, ‘40i 
20 ,fi.l 


Wo do nob venture to estiraato tho money value of these 
consignments, but it must be eiiuriuously in excess of the 
value of the 210,000 maunds of grain, sugar, and cottini re- 
ceived hy Bombay. Instead, therefore, of saying with M|^, 
Carnac that the return trade ia as yet small,” wo shoiud 
rather say the return trade is greatly in excess of that which 
Bombay receives. And wo could hardly expect it to bo other- 
wise. For while manufac^jl^ed goods may possibly bear the very 
high rates of carriage chafed by tho Railway, raw produce oven 
at 8 pies por ton per mile can hardly be carried with profit to 
distances of 800tol,4o0 miles. Bombay at present certainly 
aeome^ from this Memorandum, more likely to supply than to 
tap the North-West ; and ita merchants should steadily urge 
upon Government the necessity of opening the market further, 
by oompelling the Q. I. P. Railway to reduce Its preposterous 
rates of carriage to the scale obtaining on the F. L Railway.* 
We thank Mr. Camao heartily for this Memo, and trust he may 
supply us with a long series of them, only let him wake ap^the 
printer a little. We' have never once yet in the Indian Econo* 
mist aHowed a folded page to appear. The device belongs to 
printing ef the 16th centuiy. 

* eiaoslhiearUolewmalnlTpe* wo ohoorre a lodnetlon In llierateokiMibeen 
annoonood.— B d. /. 17. . 
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« let us do sombthino my brethren, that 

WE CANNOT POSSIBLY UNDO.” 

: 

In our last issue, we stated with os much clearaess as we 
^^uld, what the issue really is, between ourselves and the Indian 
Observer and the Pioneer upon the great question of the land 
revenue. ^ We ^intvd out that the State was taking almost 
the very same amount as revenue from the land ten years ago 
as it is now, although the value of theharvests for years past has 
been double what it was then. We showed that the compari- 
son stands nearly thus : — 

1861 1871 

Value of HarveBt £ 2 'V'.^V'' iVW fi4<v',ooo,orto 

Laud Revenue 19,0 H)/M)O »), 50 n, 0 ^ 

We further pointed out, that in the ten years which have gone 
by, the State bas made an outlay of ^1(X),0<K),<K)0 to £160,000,000 
upon Railway communications, and other great works for 
improving the land, the interest charge ujjou which is £6,000,000 
to £7,600,000 a year. Wo venture to say that there is no 
reply to this Btatemont, and accordingly we got none. Wo 
complain that our coutornporarios refuse to see the dilemma in 
which we stand ; a gigantic income-tax on the one hand, or a 
natural, just, and easy increase in the land revenue on tho other. 
Our contemporaries passionately deuouuoo the inoomo-tax, and 
yet will not listen to an iiicreiise of tho land revenue. For that 
is what they arc really doing, and as the ablo.st by far of our 
opponents, we single them out for special challenge upon tho 
isBUO. It is more casting of dust in mou’s eyes, to bo harping 
upon Mr. Knight’s “ theory of rack-renting tlie ryot” and 
“ destroying proprietary rights in the soil.” Mr. Knight has 
been just about as gnilty of that, as tho Indian Ohsewr 
itself. Wo see clearly, aiul have s(3on for several years past, 
that the State must cease all expenditure upon works for im- 
proving the soil, or look to the soil to defray the cost of those 
works. It is no service to public interests to misropresont 
OUT writings, by persuading tho world that W(^ want to op- 
press tho cultivator and destroy tho landlord. There 
is a very broad margin to be travelled over in thoiO di\M,bof>ro 
the pressure of the land revenue wnll do either ; and we have 
therefore ^^ersevered in our (letiiarid, and moan to do so, 
through good report and ovil. Tlie generation tliat will curno 
after os, will look with diflerout eyes from tho present one 
upon tho service we have wrought the couutry in th*s matter. 

The Permanent Settlement de.spatch of 1862 is withdrawn 
while wo now write, and tho folly of these modern .Settlements 
at a twentieth of tho produce, will by and bye dawn upon 
men’s minds just as tho folly of tho Pormancut Settlement has 
done. We do want to rack-rent tho cultivator. Wo do mt 
want to destroy the landlord. What wo do want is that the State 
shall hand down to those who come after us, intact and uucom- 
promisod, those ancient riglit.s of the people in the .soil which 
we cannot tamper with, and cannot alienate, without treason 
against tho future of tho country. Wo rejoice to find Sir 
Richard Temple oiienly declaring that “ our only reliable field 
for taxation” is an improved agriculture. That after tho experi- 
onco of the last few years, Sir Richard Temple will hold fast by 
this conviction, we have no doubt; and it has become at 
last BO general, that it will take more than unfair representations 
of <»ur doctrines to bring them into discredit. The Land Im- 
provement Bill before the Supreme Legislative Council is a pledge 
that the Government wiU no longer trifle with State interests 
in this matter, but will direct all its powers henceforward 
to make the cultivator prosperous, the land prolific, and the 
tax-gatherer useless. The whole future of India depends upon 
the wealth and prosperity of its agricultural classes, and if we 
wisely reserve the right of the Commonwealth to share 
in that prosperity, the task of governing the country will be 
sKi^m of nino-tenths of the dificulties we have hitherto encoun- 
tered therein. All that the Government is asked to do in 
connection with these rights— is to Let them alone. If we could 
hut make it learn that lesson, a nightmare would be lifted 
ftom us. The old Permanent Settlement folly is abandoned ; 
but yiow it is to be a Permanent Settlement in com I In 


the name of Heaven, Lei it aloi%e 1 Why do anything F At- 
tack, tinker, potter, over anything else you will, but in the name 
of heaven, leave your land revenue idone I You have given the 
people leases such as ore unknown in any other Country In the 
world, and if they do not grow wealthy under these, they 
will grow wealthy under no arrangement the ingenuity 
of man could devise. Let the question be hung up in 
Council for ten years to come. We shall all be clearer- 
headed, and have got a good deal more experience by that 
time. The passion of doing something that stuUtixo perma- 
nent,” that we shall never be able to undo— surely it is an 
outcome of the very lowest folly. “ Lot us do something my 
brethren that we cannot possibly undo, though the Heavens 
fall” : the very last proposition it seems to us that a generation 
with any self-knowledge woidd entertain. 

We had written thus far when the Indian Gbeeroer of 7th 
instant reached our hands, containing the following notice of 
our challenge : — 

“ Retumino: to tho Biibject of Mr. Knight's recent criticism of the 
Pioneer jiiid ourselves, it is perhaps worth-while to point out the very 
transparent error involved^ in tho principal argument by which he 
eiifleavoui-s to justify what wo must continue to call his rack-renting 
polity. Ho begius by saying that tho last ten years’ harvests have 
been twice the value of the preceding ten, when ho should have said 
that they have been twice tho price ; and as tho rise in prices has 
boon general and not at all confine I tt> ogricidtural produce, this is an 
important error. Putting this aside, however, we go onto consider 
the main argument used. 

“ It runs as follows : — Assuming that the population of British India 
amouuts to 150,000,000, and that every man eats IJlbs. of food a day, 
it is cleir, as Itulia feeds herself, that tho total amount of the harvest 
cannot be less than 95,000,000,000 lbs. Taking the price even so low 
HH 6011)8. to the nipeo. the total amount would be Rs. 1,600,000,000. 
And to this must bo added, Mr. Knight observes, not only the exports, 
hut all tho forage of the country, the agricultural stuck and wool, the 
fruits, VO <etabl«, condiments, and spices, tho cotton and silk used for 
homo consumption, as well as sugar, tea, coflPee, indigo, and a hundred 
othor prorluctw of the land. What share of all this, he asks, does the 
►State get ? What increase of land -revenue has resulted from the 
ont)rmous rise in the money value of this viust amount of agricultunil 
])rodiico t 

“ Now we look on .all general argument of this kind as radically wrong 
in method, aiul practi(^ally worthless ; hut it may be as well to point out 
the error involved in the present instance, in order that the matter may 
he finally diapo.'jcd of. The ciLse is perfectly simple, if we recollect that 
tho agricultural classes must eat iuid drink likfe their neighbours. From 
the total amount of produce, therefore, we must deduct what is con- 
Humetl by tho agricultural cIjihsch, or, in other words, by a very large 
majority of tlic population before Mr. Kuight'.s arguments could pos- 
Bibly apply. If a man produces 30 maunds and requires 25 for the 
support of himself and his family, it is only the prices of the remaining 
6 maunds whioh can possibly affect the amoimt of land-revenue which 
he is capable of paying ; and these five maunds must go in part to pay 
for m uiufaoturel articles, tho price of which has risen like that of com. 
IinlepenWontly, therefore, of the radically wrong method followed, the 
figure.^ on which Mr. Knight’s arguments rest are ubsplutely worthless.” 

Tho reply is unworthy of our contemporary. Does he really 
supposi; that we require to be informed that the assessment has 
to be paid out of tho surplus produce in tho cultivator’s hands 
after ho has met the wants of his own family ? Our ** method” 
which ho declares to bo * rad' ;ally wrong* and " practically 
worthless,” is simply irrefragable, admitting of no answer. Do 
wo uo3d fo bo told that the agricultural population has to feed 
itself first of all, and .that it is out of the surplus produce that 
the assessment comes 1 And was not that just as truo ten years 
ago as it is now ? The £19,600,000 paid as land revenue in 
1661 camo out of surplus produce then as the £20,600,000 comes 
out of it now ? And the question is what was the value of the 
Burplu-s produce then os compared with its value now 7 Let 
the quantity be what it may, it is admitted by the supposition 
that it is twice the money worth now than it was then. Our con- 
temporary is somewhat disingenuous. He knows, we suppose, 
that the ui*ban population of India number about 2-6t^ of 
the people, and that it is ont of the produce with which the lyot 
supplies the cities for their food, and the seaports for their ex- 
ports, that be pays his land assessment Now the exports 
alone are £60 to 60 millions a year, and the standard of living 
in the cities much higher than in its villages. The surplus pro- 
duce then upon whioh the xyot relies for his assessment, is 
2-5ths of the harvest of grain, the exports, and plue the 
varied produce whioh he grows mr consumption by the com* 
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▼Efiltby url^ daMes of Ipdia, If we auppoae the 
hamefc of Ibod tiiereftm to be jfi400,000,000 a year, and it can- 
noftpjMtiliUy ^ ^bink beeo littl<^ the surplus prodooe in the ryot's 
iMvdafQvaii^aflirii^s^^ own waniSi will compare at 
the two periods respeotively as follows 


the kmd iS| bowerar, it yields upon the average a veiy different 
outptam dram that staM by Mr. Narrayeu. He bought the land, 
he tells US| in November 1867|fh>m one Hetnraa Moxarfor 
Bs. li^OOl,'' and the return of the four years sinoe has been as 
follows • 


S«Ms ot fooS bj oal*W»tor). 
t-BClu „ „ 17 towns 

Value pi ezpoiti 

Garden crops, IbrasOt Sc 

LanS Meoenue 


so.oooeoo 

23,000,030 


S 108,000,000 

10,600,000 


1871. 

£ 

leo.oboiooo 

68,000,000 


£213.000,000 

2\600,«00 


The objection therefore raised by the Observer to our 
‘ method* simply recoils upon himself. So irrefragable is it, that 
Lord Mayo has himself, wo observe, adopted it in bis late de- 
spatch on the permanent settlement question, as the only cer- 
tain one, and we cannot but regret that our contemporary has 
not shown more candour in dealing with it. ye sometimes 
wonder when we see the attitude of coiitemporarios toward 
simple calculations of this order, how they ever find courage to 
tnist themselves to an addition sum. Admit that the land 
i*evenue has been stationary all these years, while the value of 
the harvest has indefinitely increased, and it is impossihlc to 
contest the general conclusion that the land is under -assessed. 
For comparing the weight of the assess mont at the two periotls 
respectively, you must either halve the amount of the assess- 
ment, or double the value of the harvest, since by the sup- 
l^osition what was £*20,000, 000 in 1801, is only £10,000,000 now. 
And the State in the meanwhile has incurro«l an annual liabi- 
lity of £5,(X)0,000 to £7,000,000 for interest upon railway and 
other works for improving its value. “ Nature admits no lie ; 

“ most men profess to bo aware of this, but few in any nieaHure 
“ lay it to heart. Fail by any sin or any misfortune to discover 
“ what the truth of the /etc/ is, you arc lost so far us that fact 
‘‘goes. The /ac^ will not obey you, will silently resist you ; 

and ever with silent invincibility will g<» on resisting you, till 
“ you do got to image it truly instead of falsely. No help for 
“ you whatever, except in attaining t(» a true image of tho/ac^’’ 


Mr. NARRAYEN WASSOODEW’S ESTATE. 

It will bo remembered that in reply to our strictures upon 
the Soopa Settlement and the general st.atcinont made by us 
^^,at the land revenuo of British India does not absorb a twen- 
tieth of the gross produce of tho soil, Mr. Narrayeu wrote a 
letter to one of the Bombay daily journals, of which tho opening 
.sentence ran thus : — 

You have clone a public seivieo by expoaiug the miHchievoiw 
iloctriue of Mr. R. Knight. Aa a rule he is not particular, in his 
extreme anxiety to furnish facts and figures, about tlioir accuracy, nud 
I cannot help thinking that Mr. Knight is doing a grievous injustice to 
the ryots of this country when ho asset ts with some confidence th.it 
the land-tax amounts to c^e-tweutieth of the produce of the land.’* 

As Mr. Narrayeu is, we believe, at last convinced that our esti- 
mate is nearer the truth than he sujpposed, wo shall make 1 
no further complaint of his somewhat rude challenge of the 
general accuracy of our ‘figures’. The letter wont on as follows : — 

“ I have some 460 acres of paddy land not far from the Tiinna Railway 
station, which I annually lot to a largo number of small cultivators, 
under the distinct understanding that they are to have half the actual 
produce of the hmd, I on my part agraeing to (tay tho Government 
iissessment and all expenses of re|>airing the bunds, 8cc., besides pro- 
viding a certain numl^r of watchmen when the harvest is being 
gathe^. 

“ The total yield last year was one hundred and sixty-seven candies of 
paddy, of which some 200 cultivators took their share, aggregating 
88;i canoes, leaving eighty-three-and-a-half more as my shve. The 
sale raaliced 1|768, out of which I had to pay Government 
Ra. 1,026 for the tax upon the land, and the expenses of repairing 
the various bunds of the batty fields, and the wages of watchmen, 
amounted to Bs. 881, leaving a deficit* of Rs. 89 to be made up by me.” 

It turoB.out upon enquiry, that this land of Mr. Narrajen'a is 
what is known on this coast as Jeha/r land, or black batty, salt 
xoarsh that has been reclaimed at some time or other firom the 
seib And put under a precariou| cultivation with rice. Poor as 


ins 

isas 

m> 

1871 


Net yield 
do. 
do. 

Net defloit 


BSk m 
.» SI 6 


Daring the short time therefore that it has been in this 
gentleman’s possession, the average annual yield has been as 
follows 


Ryots. ^ SolfprodMCi, .• Bs 

wveniment .. Aunoal assessment.. „ I,02S 

Mr. Narrayen, . . . . Average profit „ 802 

Before we could arrive at any conclusion worth haring 
concerning this laud, wo plainly required to know (1) whether 
the land was originally reclaimed by private capitid ; and (2) 
what the average put-turn hud been for a serios of ten or 
fifteen years. Unfortunately, we can obtain no information 
on either point. Mr. Narrayen cannot oven tell us tho 
quantity of tho yield since 1867, and knows nothing 
Avhatevor concorning the harvest of previous yeoi's. He believes 
that ilemraz Morar i*cclaiined the marsh at his own cost, but the 
man m dead, and being a soiicar, we should think this very 
unlikely. Of course, if he did reclaim the land, ho would h/ive a 
light to charge tho cultivator what rent ho plwwed, but in 
that case tho estate has no interest for us whatever in the en- 
quiry we have boon conducting, and Mr. Narrayen should not 
liave brought it forward. \Fe have found it impossible 
to ideiiti fy the greater part of tho land at all, hut ha^'O recoiveil 
the following report of one part of it: — 

“ Ah far us 1 am ahio to iiHoortain tho lanil lielonging to Mr. Narrayen 
Wjwijuodow KJiHi’kar, iu rcBpoct t«» which ho writcH, im a plot of 
khur liuid, (nalt marnh laud), nuMHuriiig LOO aenm, situated at 
Ooiidneh in the ('ulliiin Taloeka, near the ])hewa Slation, beyond thi* 
teiminuH near T.uina on tho Railwny line. It originully belonged to 
ileinr.i/. Morav, a bunia of (Jallian, and wim purchaHiMl privately by uiie 
Dhondo Sukkarain, fur h huiu of Ks. IKX), and Hulwequently 
)>nrchnsed about 5 or 0 yoairn ago by Mr. Narrayen Waiasoodew, for tin* 
sum of Rh. <1,500. 

So uninformed is Mr. Narrayen bim.se) f about this estate, tliat 
he iiuiiginos it to bo “permanently sotthxi” at its present ren- 
tal, whero|i.s we are semi-official ly informed that it is simply the 
occupancy r^glit that he has bought, and that he is liable to a 
higher a.s.sesifinont when the pro.sent dO years leases fall in. We 
have made emiuirios concerning the other plots of which 
the estate seems to consist, hut can got no information 
coneorning them, and the estate is of so cxce[)tioual a character 
that wo can get nothing worth notice out of it. The one ftiot 
of interest is the ili.sclo.suro that while Mr. Narrayen objects 
strenuously in helialf of the I'yot to our tlomand that the State 
should raise its assessment to a somewhat higher demand than 
onc-twentieth of the [U'oduce, he has himself a “ distinct under- 
standing” with his own ryots that they inii.st give him om-half 
the produce. That one-half the gross produce of the land is 
l)eing commonly exacted from tho cultivator under British iiile 
in India for permission to ciiltivato at all, is a deplorable 
fact ; but it is not tho State that is tha landlord in those cases, 
but tho rniddlemau, who like Mr. Narrayeu Was.soodew, is the 
product of our ailminiatrativo weakness and want of iiwight. 


Concorning tltis Kham cultiA’ation along our coast, wc have 
a:^certaiued a few facts in tho course of our inquiries which wo 
may as well record. It seems then that tho rice cultivation of 
the low Concan lands near the sea is of two kinds, choivha or 
white rice called also goray and hha/ra or rutta, i.o., salt' or black 
batty (paddy) cultivation. The chowha cultivation is subject 
to very little variation from the seaaous, whUe the hha/ra is 
precarious in the oxtremo. The annual assessment on both, 
under the Portuguese and Mahrattas, was half the produce, 
while the famous Salsotte owbn lands paid only a third. Our 
own earliest assessments (1794) appear to have been one-third 
the produce^ but ono-fourth the yield of albfhiit trees was 
further tideen as an equivalent for lowering the rate. In addi- 
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tion to this rack-rent, the unhappy cultivator seems to have 
been hardened with a multitude of cesses, payable to the patels 
or farmers who collected Hhe revenue/ Some of our old records 
display a minute acquaintance with the village customs and 
agriculture of the times unknown, wo fear in these days. Thus 
^ "It may interest Mr. Narrayen to learn that poor as his Tchara 
estate is, it is worth looking after, the people themselves dis- 
tiuguishing such land into four distinct classes, the average yield 
of which, res^iectively, is declared in old Governmental papers 
to be as follows : — 

YvM of Ykara or Salt bijUljf lawh. 

No. 1—14 rbaraa (674 lb'*-) ~ ®45 IbH. per acre. 

M ^ .1 

3 - 10 „ = 675 „ 

4- 8 „ „ ~ 640 

Or an average yield, for all qualities, of 74r) lbs. per acre. If 
therefore Mr. Narrayeii^s estate yielded but the average produce 
of hliara soil, liis aunuid harvest ought to be 

• 450 acroH X 745 lbs. -- :i, 36,250 lliH. 

Now the Bombay candy of pa«ldy weighs Til *2 lbs, and the 
Estate should therefore yield GOij candies, which at 13 Rupees the 
candy moans a gross yield of Hs. or Ks. ID per acre. The 

balance sheet of the Estate would thou stan«l thus : — 


Yirlil auii njtjiortiuHiiU'ni of the proitnce. 

4“»' acrea — cari'ltra juicUly vuluo . . 

UyoJfl, half the prod'iL'c .. 4,278 

Oovernincrit iiriKOHsmeiiL •• n l.‘*-6 

M«‘. Narrayon (Iho Middlereum) 3.211 


Rb. 8,515 


Jlrf. 8,515 


So that Mr. Narrayen should receive Rs. 3,211 a year, as 
interest upon his inve.stnient of Rs. 12,000* while the State gets 
l,02G Rs. out of a produce of Rs. 8,515. Ilow 450 acres 
of land, cultivated at all with rice, can yield no more than an 
average harvest of 4,000 Rupees a year, we cannot understand, 
while the old records of the Goverriiuent shew the yield to 
be vastly gi*eatcr. 


AKBAR’S MAUND. 


A ( ORRESPONDENT en<iuiros of us as follows : — 

“ The Ayoen Akbiuy table, repnaluecd in your article (“August 1870J 
fnaii Captain Harvey Tuckett’.s work iqion tlie re\eniie Hyntein of 
tndia, mooius a very valuable one, but it appears thnibifu! whetlier the 
produce given in tlie tfdilo in inuuudH and .Meers has been accurately 
reduced into D»s. avoirdupois. At page Ilf of * Piinsep’s useful table.s 
<‘dito<l by Tlmiuas, the inaund or mnn of Akbar’s reign .said to have 
been acconliug to Abul Pii/J, the 40 seers «it 30 ddius ; each ditui being 
live tdnks. The itink is in another place «lofined as 24 rati.s : the 
tiiilsli.'i of eight riitis has l>ei*u assnnied from the weight of Akl)ar’.s j 
tointnbel5'5 grains troy. This would make the Emi»eror’s muii j 
-= .31^ lbs. av. In one paitofthe Ayin-i Akb.iri, the d.lm is calhut 
20 mitahas 7 ratib, which would increase the muu to about 47 lbs. In 
the abaenco of bettor evidence it may be safe to reck(»n it in round 
terms at" ono-half of our present standard mun.’ If tho mauiids and 
seers given in yo\ir table are Akbar’s, then tho equivalent given in lbs. 
av. must be at least double what it should be.” 

Captain Harv'cy Tuckett w’iis well aware of the difliculty of 
determining with precision the weight of the Emperor’s maund, 
and although silent upon tho subject in his work upon the lai>d 
revenue which was quoted by us, seems to ha^'e discussed the 
matter at length in the pages of tho Meerut Universal Magazine^ 
of which he appears at one time to have been editor ; — 


** These appearing very much the same, it was sappaAd or hoped that 
the seed was pretty generally of an unifonm waght^ ao that having 
nothing better to go upon, the w^ht of the ruttee wea^tekepr^mradrui 
1*933. Priusep's useful tables give the weight of the maaha, S l5t 
gruns, which carefully divided by 8, aflbide graine 1*9375 fbr the 
weight of the ruttee, so that we may feel aure of biiqg eoneot on 
this point. 

“ If anyone will multiply grains 1*933 by 8, and by S21, and by 30, 
and by 40, and rlivide by 7000, he will find that the weight of Akbar’s 
muu was lbs. 55‘68— Uut there is not the same satisfactory oorroboro- 
tion. 

Abul Fuzl defines the mun of Akbar's reign to be 40 seen of 30 
dams, each dam being 6 tanlcs. Tho tank, in another plocOf ia describ- 
ed as 24 rutiees. The masha of 8 nittees has been assumed, from the 
weight of Akhar’s coins, to be 154 gi*ains troy. This would make the 
Emperor's maunds — 34 j lbs., agreeing pratty well with that of Central 
and Western* India (?) Tho tank ns now existing in Bombay is 72 
gniins, in Dhanvar it is 50 gfrains, in Ahmodnnggur 168 grains. Its pre- 
sent w^eiglit, consequently, affords no clue to the verification of the 
above estimate, however desirable it may bo to determine the point- 
In r>ne paii, of the Ayeen Abkory, the dam is called 20 mashas 7v^tiees, 
which would increase tho mauud to about 47 lbs.” (?) Prin99p'$ uieifal 
tables, p. 77 . 

But tliuugh the weights ai-rivod at Ijy Priusep do not substantiate 
tlie above i-esult, it is some consolation to find that they do not con- 
demn it. The copies of the Ayeen Akbery consulted, must have 
differed — and insoh able I suppose w'ould be the attempt to find which 
was right. In the mean time let us take lbs. 55*68 as the weight of 
Ak bar's maund. 

It woiihl be tedious to narrate, even shortly, the dispute which oc- 
curred its to the length of Akbar’s yard whether it was 314 English 
inches or 33 English inches. The big-endian and littlo-ondian contest 
was not more warmly cjirried on ; and tho misfortune is that the 
deci.si«m was at last an arbitraiy one * so that though it was decided 
that the yard in future should be 3.3 inches, yet, os just now we want 
wliat it teas in the jiast time, this is not satisfaetory. The weight 
and the inoasnn^ are therefore both uncortniii. 3,025 square yardh 
have boon taken jus Akbar’s beegah, and with this the following 
tsible i.s wmked out. 

Produce per beegah in msiiinds auid seers, taken from tho Ayeen 
Akbery as tho results of 1 9f years* experiments conducted over the 
whole of India. 



High oat. 

Middle. 

LoWCBt. 

1 Average. 

lulbs. per 

1 acre. 

Wheat 

Mds. 

18. 

Mds. 

12. 

MiIh Srs. MjIr. Bra. 
8.35 1 12.38 

1,165 

Burley 

Gram.. 

18. 

12.20 

I 8.16 

12121 

1 1,097 

13. 

10.20 

t 7.20 

10.134 

16. 04 , 

1 D21 

3 HortH of noo 

1.324 

16 U 

8.»1 

1 1,336 

Goor 

13. 

lf>.‘2i» 

7.74 

10. 0 1 

1 oil 

. 


7.2 » 

, n 10 

7 30 

090 

CV)Uon (iinjjiekcd . . ) 

10. 

7 2') 


7.2»4 

070 

Jour . 

13. 

10.2 » 

,7 23 j 

10.114 

020 

HeHiiiniiTn 

8. 

0. 

1 

6. 

634 


These results, as jdso those of tho Bjireilly exi>oriments, do not, at all 
events, .shock one’s pre-conceived notions of the inferiority of Indian to 
Britisli agriculture, and so fjir they are agrcoabhi. 

Tlie uHUJil mode of calculating the value of land, among the natives, 
was that Mjilgoozaroe land was worth one year’s rent ; Maafec land, 10 
yetirs’ rent per beegah. On an examination of 66 tranafoi*8 of estates by 
j>nvate sjile in the Bareilly distiict, it was found that the average price 
l»aid wjus 3 rupee.4 1 anna 7 pies per acre of cultivated land. So much 
land lijus' been inejisureil since the period spoken of, that it would bo a 
very intere.sting subject for Collectors to pursue : and tracing, ill 
their records, the prices paid for estates, and having by late measure, 
inent the amount of land in cultivation, tho selling pi'ice per aero 
could U) rooilily found, and would give us a good insight into tho 
.actual value of land. The result ottght to be more than what is above 
given. 

Tho ground-work of the process by which the produce in Akbar’s 
time has Ixien estimatctl has bc.-ti carefully given; and with that 
nssistanco (or other data which might be preferred) it would be curions 
if not usid'ul, to trace out piices and rents in his day. 

Dr Oldham, in his interesting Memoir of the Ghazeeporo 
district, arrive.s at the same result as Captain Tackett, and 


“ The Ayeen Akbery was examined with a view of gaining a compari- 
son with the above results. Tho copy procured wi^s au iinxierfect one, 
not having the detailed statements filled up ; but this was the less to 
bo regarded, as time ivoiild have been wanting to follot/ them out. 

In the copy procured it was stated that : — 

8 RuttooB make 1 Masha, 

21 Mashas, 1 Dam, 

3(> Dams, 1 Boor, 

40 Seers, 1 Maund. 

Prinsop’s useful tables were not then published — and the weight of 
the ruttee or masha* was wanted. The “ ruttee” was said to be the 
same as a little red seed plentiful all over the country, called soorkha” 
or ‘‘goongchee :” a number of these were carefully weighed ; — 


PX) seods weighed 103| grains : one seed then weighed grs. 

25 do 484 

12 do 234 


The whole together 207. 


1*0325 

1*03 

V0375 

1.02480 


* The weight of tho masha could have been got from the Ooldsm'tbs, but it 
would have oeen open to the ohieotioii common to all weights not fundament^ 
once— lower down the beautifiil uncertainty touching the weight of the 
*• lark.** 


concludes that the mauud of Akbor was about 27 of our seers. 
The passage in so interesting that we reproduce it : — 


“ Before we cun make much progress in any comparison of the past 
with tho present, we require to know what was a maund, wbat a 
beegha of Akbai*'s time, and what the intrinsic and relative value of 


a rupee. 

** We must ascertain the area of what was then in the district, and the 
revenue which is now collected from it. To the investigation of these 
problems I now turn : — 

** It appears to me that a maund of Akbor's was equivalent to about 
twenty-seven of our seers. A maund contained 40 seen ; each seer 
weighed 40 dams ; a dam weighed 1 tol^ ; 8 mashas 7 ruttM ; there 
were 8 ruttees in a masha, and 12 mashas in a tolah : a seer consequently 
consisted of 62 tolohs 2 mashas and 2 ruttees. A rupee of dkbar^ 
weighs 111 mashas or 175 grains troy. A tolah toerefoie weighs 
186*6 grains troy ; and a seer must have weighed 9,742 grainst 
troy. (48.) 


* The emeaka maund of several Peigunnahs, In the BtteHty distriot, was AmnA 
to be 534 lbs. 

t During which period, being a lunar cycle, the seasons are supposed to run 
through au their variations. 
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" A seer now weighs 14,400 groins troy, i. e., 80 tolahs of 180 grains 
eooh. 

“ A seer of Akbar's time was therefore *676* of the pi^esent seer, or 54 
tolahs 82 grains ; and in the same proportion a mauud miut have been 
27 seers and a little less than one chittack ; and for practical pur|X )808 
a maund of AkbaKs may be considered two-thirds of a maimd of the 
present day* 

^ A beegah was fixed by Akbar to contain 3,600 IllahM ^wi. Wiluoii 
states that the Hlahee gm was, as nearly as can be ascertained, 33 inches 
loyr ; (49.) a beegah, therefore contained 3,026 square yards, and was 
*6^ of an English statute acre. 

** A rupee, according to Wilson, contained 175 grains of pura silver in 
Akbar's time. (60.) At present it contains 166 grains of pure silver. 
Akbar’s rupee was therefore intrinsically worth 1 rupee 1 amm of the 
rupees nofir current. 

“ According to the prices current given in the Ayeen Akhenjt a rupee 
in the days of Akbar would purchase, at the very lowest coniputHtioii, 
about four times the amount of agricultural produce that can now be 
bought for a rupee. (50a.) 

Wheat cost 12 dams a muund ; in other words ninety of our seens 
jier rupee. 

Barley was 8 dams per rnaund or 175 of our seers per ruj>ee. 

Millet of the spring harvest, 6 dams per maund, or 180 of our seers 
per rupee. 

Millet of the autumn harvest was the same ■’ barley, -176 seers per 
rupee. 

Milky 26 dams per maund, or 43 of our 8eei*« per nipee. 

OheCf 105 dams per maund, or 10 of our seers per rupee. 

Brown Sugar, 50 dams per maund, or 19 of our seers per rupeo. 

We should like to take iul vantage of this article to reproduce 
a somewhat long extract from Dr. Oldham's memoir comparing 
the present agriculture and assessment of the district with 
those of Akbar’s time. We must defer doing so however, and 
in the mean time content our.seh'cw with a notice of Dr. Oldham's 


have urged upon the Municipality with so much earnest- 
ness and persistence. Mr. Mill has been imposed upon and 
Mr. Knight misrepresented^ and as a oonsetiuonoe, the letter is 
not producible. Mr. Mill's letter is as follows 

Dear 8ib, — I have just received your letter of July 11. I cannot 
ima^e how the passage quoted from my Prmoiples of Political Economy 
can be supposed to give any support to the imposition of Town Dutiiia 
It is true 1 object to ** calling umn one tax to defray the whole or the 
chief part of the public expenditure.” But the locwd expenses of the 
town of Bombay are a very small j^rt of the slflLi'e of public expenditure 
falling upon its inhabitaute. A house-tax appears to me one of the 
most equitable of all taxes, not only in so far as it falls on the oocupier, 
hut also, in a thriving town) as far os it falls on the ground landlord| 
from whom it merely intercepts part of the unearned increase of in- 
come which he derives from the general prosperity of the place. Au 
octmi, on the contrar}^ to be productive, must be levied on the ueces- 
siiries of life, or at least on articles generally used by the mass of the 
l>eople, and is therefore one of the most unequal and most burthensome 
of ^1 ways of raising a revenue. 1 do not say that iu a country liko 
India, where it is difficult to levy any tax to which the |)eople are nut 
used, financial necessity may not sometimes justify having recourse to 
such a t4\x ; but 1 jim sure it should only be adopted in extremity. — I 
mu, Ac. 

Avignon, August 26, 1871. J. S. MILL. 

Mr. Mill ‘‘cannot iniagino” how the pa-ssago quoted from hi« 
Principles of Political Economy can bo supposed to give any sup- 
port to the im[)o.sition of Town Duties; nor can we. It ie 
clear, however, that ho has been told that “ Mr. Knight” 
({noted tho passage in support of town duties. Now here is 
exactly what was said by Mr. Knight, as reported in the local 
journals in July : — <' 


conclusions, according to tho Pioneer : — 

“A comparison,” says our contemporary “between tho revenne 
of the district as it is now and ivs it was in Akbar’s time is curious 
and instructive. From ]\Ir. Oldhani's veiy careful analysis it 
would apjioar that then only ono-sixth of the district was culti- 
vated as against five-sixths at present. The CJovemment revenue 
averaged two rupees ixir cultivated atu’e, and two rupees of that 
time were equal in purchasing power to eight rupees of present 
money. Tho revenue now averages one ru|)cc eight aniuus per 
cultivated acre, ergo Akbar's assossmoiib was more than five 
times ours. But, Mr. Oldham proceeds to explain, this startling 
difTerenco is not altogether real. Iii tho first place, Akbar's 
assessment was only on an estimate of incomo and an over-esti- 
mate, tho amount that might l>e collected in prosiK'imis years. 
In the second place, as only tho best lands were cultivated in 
Akbar's time, tho comparison , by cultivated iu-re, is illusory : 
for example, the present gtmeral average of one rupee eiglit 
annas per acre might be considered as in reality an average of 
say, three rupees, on tho very best land, the land cho.son for cul- 
tivation in Akbar’s time, and an average of one rupee t^o annas 
on the inferior four-sixths since taken into cultivation. But 
even allowing Akbar an actual collection of only .six riqxjes per 
aero, and comparing it with an assumed assessment on equiva- 
lent land at present of three rupees, tho fact would appear to 
remain that Akbar's revenue was at least double of ours. Mast 
of this largo difFerentje is an actual annual lo.ss to tho present 
Government, through the mistake of the Permanent Settlcinout. 
Yet Akbar's land revenue does not appear to have been o[)pres- 
sive ; and all vexatious taxes, all thosokiiinor taxes in fact, were 
abolished, which now-a-days must be resorted to in order to raise 
a fraction of the difference sacrificed at the Permanent Settlement.” 


WHAT IS THE HOUSE-TAX OF THE ECONOMISTS'^ 


BOMDAT a beacon. — III. 

The disonssion that has been going on for years in Bombay 
OB to the merits of its system of Municipal Finance has been 
enlivened in the past month by the publication of a letter from 
Mr. Mill upon the subject. The letter is a reply to a com- 
munioation addressed to that gentleman by the Editor, ap- 
parently, of the TimiBB of India, who publishes Mr. Mill's 
answer, Wt refuses to produce his own letter. Mr. Mill’s 
reply shows plainly that great misrepresentation hi^ been used 
to snatoh a judgment from him adverse to tho views which we 
6 OCT. • 


‘‘ But fiixt about tlio liouHc-tii.v. Kero thou irt whiit Mr. J. S. Mill 
upon that" — 

“ Iu hO fur i\h dll' /Ac (Uoiiteinber iL ih Icviod hero 

on owner wiiljoiit. porter of reoovrr.x) It ih one of tho fuiipHl unrt tnonfc niiobjof- 
tionabio of all lAxuH, ' * • hut. uvoti ii houso,ta'( Iwi-h iDoiiiiiilitics iiud cou- 
so(|Uriit miuHtk’CH , uo t'lx is ovcuv])t from thorn, unit It m noithcr just nor politic 
j to niako all lhi> incf|UiihLiOH fall in tho hiuiio pliiuofi by calUtig uiiou ono tax 
to dcfriiv thowliolc, or (ho ehlof part of tho fiuhliocxpondituro." 

Ibunbay bonso-owners aro paying now 6 {lor cent. 1 renionibiu' the 
“ time when Mr Wliite, tho Ailvooato (Jcnoral, came down here for tin? 
*• oxjjrc.sB pur|>oHc of iip] losing me on thi^ qnoHtion of a ten per cent. 
“ licuirtc-iax, and a {lartner of Mr. Forbea on that occasion sujiported tho 
proposal to inoniihc the houRc-ratc. Mr. Forbes owes it to me that. 
, “ the hoiiHc-bix to day i.s not 10 {ler cent, instead of six. Mr. Forbes 

I and all Bombay ]iavi‘ to thank mo for having fixed tbo houKe>tax at 
j “ ♦) {ler cent, instead of ten. But nothing could bo* more cxfilicit than 
I th(' 0 e reuiark.s of Mr. Mill on the injustiou of such taxation. " 

! The Hpeoch did not contain another word of roforeuco 
I to Mr. Mill, blit wo aro declared to have been guilty of great 
I di.sliono.st>^^br not stating that the two quotations divided by 
I the tliree astorisk.s occur at au interval of some page.s from 
i each other ; and that tho word ‘ but’ should bo ‘ besidc.s.' 
The charge la .simply contemiifciblc. Tho mo.st casual reader 
will see that the legitimate and sole use which wo 
made of the extracts in question was to .show that tho 
.so-called house ta,r. of Bombay violates both conditios.s whicli 
Mr. Mill lays down for the ecpiitable imposition of .such a tax. 

In the fir.si place, we have rejieatedly pointed out that tho 
hou.se-tax of Bombay is not what Mr, Mill and economic writers 
mean by a house-tax at all. For they all moan by a house 
tax, a tax upon expenditui e, a tax upon the amount of money 
which every man expends fur renl ; in other w(>rd.s, a tax upon 
the occupier. But the house-tax of Bombay i.s a tax upon inconw, 
being simply Schedule A of tho English Pro^ierty and Income- 
tax, disguised under the name of a house-tax. The tax concern* 
ing which Mr. Mih writes ip a dift'erent tax altogether from tho*^ 
/)ifeudo house-tux of this island, which is simply an income-tax 
upon one description of income alone, viz., that derived from 
propci'ty in houses, and lands, and wc affirm that when Mr. Mill 
understands tho real nature of the Bombay impost, he will dis- 
claim the application thereto of what ho has written upon tho 
house- tax. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter, in his work on the Taxation of the United 
Khigdom, declares tho house-tax of England (which is 9d, in tho 
pound upon all houses above £20 rental) to be a tax upon 
expenditure (p. 30), and classifies it accordingly with the assessed 
taxes upon men-servants, carriages, horses, and armorial bear- 
ings. Mr. Mill uses the temi in a somewhat wide sense, but still 
confiiles it to taxes or rates paid by the tenant, not by the owner. 
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He iwos tho term generically for all direct rates calculated upon 
the rental of houses. In the sense in which Mr. Mill and idl 
other oconoraists use the term — it is tho polioo and lighting rates 
of Bombay that are the house-tax of the island, the so. 
called house-rate of Bombay not being a house-tax at all in 
Mr. Miirs souse of the word. Thus he says : “ a largo portion 
^^of the taxation of this country [England] is raised by a house- 
“tax” [page 503]. ^ 

Now that would be untrue, if tho meaning was a house- 
tax on the income derived by owners from their houses, 
for there is no such tax in tho kingdom. Schedule A 
of the income- tax is tho only tax levied upon the owners 
of houses, and tliat in common with all other incomes. Mr. Mill 
leaves us in no doubt whatever as to what he moans by a hou.se- 
tax, for ho proceeds to explain his statement as follows : — 

“ The parochial taxation of tho towns ontircl}', and of the 
rural districts pai*tially, consists of an as.se.ssment on lioiise rent. 
The window tax, which was also a house-tax, but of a bad kind, 
was exchanged in 1851 for a hou.se- tax properly so-called.” 

Now, how is it possible to acquit those goutleuioii of dishonesty 
who, in the face of statements f>f this kind, persistently apply to 
the Bombay tax what Mr. Mill has said about a house -tax. 
Mr. Mill says that A i.s one of the fairest of all taxes. Tii 
Bombay they levy B, but call it A, and then iloclare 
that Mr. Mill is a great supi>orier of their tax. A house- 
tax, in the generic sense the term, means any tax levied 
upon tho occAi}ncr of .a hou.so, in proportion to tho rental 
thereof, and at home inclu<los tho poor’s rate, as in Bom- 
bay it includes tho police and lighting' mtes. No intelli- 
gent person can road Mr. Mill’s writings upon this subject 
and have a moment’s honest doubt ns to his meaning. 

Mr. McCulloch, by the term ‘ house-tax,’ means precisely wha^ 
Mr. Mill, and Mr. Baxter, and all other economists mean — 
namely a tax upon the occupiers of houses, "assessed uix)n the 
rent they pay, and the tax is declared to be one of the fairc.st 
of all taxos, because the rent which a man pays is “a pretty 
fair indc^x to the income which ho enjoys .*’ — [MeXJnllochf p. 69.) 

“ There can be no solid objwtion’* say.s this writer “ to tho 
“ tax, provided it baetpially imposed. It i.s Jicitlior unfair nor 
“ unjust for Govern mont to lay it down that itulivkhials ocru- 
** pylng JiotHcs of a certain value shall bo charged with certain 
“ <lutio8.” — (p. 69). 

bet the reader observe the wonts we have' italicised. 
^Ir. Grog uses the tenn with pre cisely the same niciming 
and says : “ of all taxes, a house-tax fairly levied on the a.sse.ssablo 
“ value of tho Imildings * * unites mo.st merits, and is open 
“ to fewest v»bjections * * since tho value of the house in which a 
“ man chooses to live, offers a criteiioii of what he can afford to 
exjxmd', (and therefore to pay) not indeed perfect and univer- 
“ sal, but certainly more accurate than any other teat.” — (p. 274.) 

The Bombay publicists are in deii.so darknes.s as to what 
the honso-tox of the economists really is, for they do not yet dis- 
cern the p^'inciph upon which is it so much favoured by authori- 
tioB. The rent a man pays for his house is a good index to hi.s 
income, and instoad of taxing his income, say the economists 
where he can evade you at will, tax him upon the rent he 
pays where evasion is impossible. We have now given tho 
true, tho only, meaning of the term hou.se-tax, and shewn tho 
philosophy on which it rests. 

The tax commonly called a house-tax iii India is misnamed. 
IVTierever a so-called house-tax is levied in India on 
the owner, without power of I’ecovery from the tenant, 
let it be well understood that it is not a house-tax at all, 
but a disguised income-tax upon landlords, and where not 
balanced by special taxation upon other kinds of income, 
is, in Mr. Mill’s words, " a very easy fonn of plunder?’ 

“The strongest objection, ''says Mr, Mill,” to raising the whole 
“ or thel greater of a large revenue by direct taxes is the impossi- 
“ bility of assessing them fairly. ♦ * In the case of an income- 
-tax * ^ this is in fact admitted by most of the advocates of 
“ direct taxation, who 1 am afWud generally get over the difficulty 
“by confining their projected income-tax to realixed property, in 


whicfi fortn it eertaMy ha$_the imrU of hiin(f a very eavy form 
“ of plmderJ^ — (p. 623.) 

Now this is exactly what is being done in Bombay. Under 
the name of a house-tax there has been iutrodaoed an inoome- 
tax confined to realized property. Mr. Mill declares swdi taxatioii 
to be a very easy form of plunder, and we have constantly de- 
clared it to be BO too. If the so-called house-tax of Bombay is 
really an income-tax in disguise, as we affirm it is, then is it 
simple ‘plunder’ for the reason given by IVIr. Mill, that instead 
of being a general iucome-tax, it is confined to real property only. 
They dub the impost a house-tax, and then appeal to Mr. Mill’s 
assertion that a house -tax is one of the fairest of all taxes. You 
canuot alter the tax by chaugiiig its name. You might, as justly 
call it a tax ui>on tobacco or piece-goods. The tax is neither more 
nor loss than a special tax upon incomes derived from real proper- 
ty, and in Mr. Mill’s words, is simply “ a very easy form of 
plunder.” If the Municipality is in honest doubt upon the point, 
lot tho Judges of tho Court be asked to point out the difference 
between Schedule A of the Euglish iucome-tax and this so- 
callcd house-rate of Bombay. Wo owe the blander, in the first 
instance, to tlio Regulation of 1794 ; in tho second to the mis- 
take of the Legislative C’ouucil in 1865 ; and its continuance to 
the ignorance that refuses to be enlightened upon the point. 
The tax is a special income-tax iii>on one kind of property, and 
as such is simply ‘plunder,* audit matters nothing whether 
you call it a house-rate oi* a tobacco duty. The issue between 
our.sclvo.s and the supporters of the tax is so simple, that it is 
next to impossible to credit our opponents with honesty in the 
discussi'jn. 


THE SO-CALLED “HOUSE TA.V’ OF BOMBAY. 


ITS INCTDENCK. 

“Whatever difficulties may occur,” says McCulloch, “ in esti- 
“ mating the incidence and practical operation of taxes on pro- 
“ perty and income, tliore can at all ovoiiis be no question in 
“ regard to the princiide cm which they should bo imposed.** 
(P 113). 

Now let the reader mark well what this principle is. “ It 
“ is agreed ou all hands that they [taxes on property and 
“ income] shouhl bo made to square with the first of Dr. Smith’s 
“general maxims, or be assessed so that they may fall on dif- 
“ fereiit individuals ‘ In proportion to their reepcctive ahiUtieBf or 
“ in proportion to the revenue which they respectively C 7 \joy nndev^^ 
“ the pr(rtecUoa of the State. Thus far overything is obvious.” 
Butin Bombay instead of the Municipal income |on property- 
tax being levied in this way, everyone is exempted from the 
tax but t he owners of houses and land. Mr. McCulloch would 
almost seem to have had Bombay in his mind, when he 
proceetled thus ; — “ Suppose two individuals have each £500 
“ or £5,000, and that tho one vests his money in land, the 
“ other in a ship ; could anything be more unjust than to tax tho 
“ property of the former, and to allow that of the latter to 
“ escape. AVould this bo making them contribute to the wants 
“ of the State ‘ in proportion to the revenues they respectively 
“ enjoy under its protection’ ? It has been said in vindioation 
“ of this inequality that the prop erties are of a different de- 
“ scription ; that the land will last for ever, whereao the ships 
“ will speedily bo worn out, &c., Ac.”— (p. 118, Prmdplesof 
Taxation). 

What is all this but an exact description of what is being 
ignorantly done, and ignorantly defended in this island, under the 
belief that Political Economists approve these differential taxes P 
Mark the following passage again, and see how exactly it 
pourtrays the state of the question at this moment in Bombay 

The greatest possible misoonoeption prevails among the great 
majority of the mannlkoturing, mercantile, and monied o&em, lirith 
respect to the sitnntion and drdlimatibnoos of thh OwnM of land. 
The poBsessorp of great estates itam bnirltftr in ntmlM) Itmtaidehi' 
however* as they fill highnjNitiens end stead promiaently Ibisssir^ 
[e. y,, the Sassoons and Mongaldasi^athooboys— Bd. 1. Ej, they 
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engrqss the attention of the oareleea obaerver, and prevent his fixing 
his eye on the mass of obsoare petty land -owners who make np tho 
great balk of the class. The land belonging to opulent propriotora, 
bears in &ot a sort of proi>ortio» i j that wWch belongs to per- 
sons of middling and very snial! fortune. Nothing can bo a greater 
than to BUpposei as is generally done, that the land-owuora 
are an extremely opulent body. — (p. 119.) 

Now, however true this may have been of oiu* own land, it is 
absolutely true of Bdmbuy. Landlords are an unpopular class 
eveiywhere. Coming into contact with tho pooiile several times 
a year with a bill in their hands, they share the odium of tho 
tax gatherer, the tax oolloctor, and tho landlord, being tho con- 
stant teift»r of the iieople. The result is that the most ahsuid 
prejudicoB exist against the class, and landlords are looked upon 
by the vulgar as enemies, and oppressoi’s of the poor. Now 
look at the facts. Of the 22,000 landlords of Bombay, about G,(K)0 
are the owners merely of tho huts they live in, and it was upon 
property like this, that the Municipal burden was being placed 
down to 1868, when we succeeded in getting this description of 
landlords exempted from the rates. But look at tho others, the ! 
16,000 or 16,000 owners that remain. 0///io ii'hole immlevy th&ve \ 
are hut 120 men whose property is of the value of 1,000 rupees a 
year cmd upwards. 13,300 out f the whole 15,000 are landlords of 
propwty not yielding £10 a year. Behold “ the mass of capitaliz- j 
ed selfishness, the brute force of wealth and numbers” which the 
Indian Economist * championizes.* Our local i)atriots w'ould 
prefer, however, probably to hear Mr. McCulloch s 2 )cak ; so let 
them listen once more ; — 

** Though the landlords were generally as rich and luxurious as is 
imagined, or at least represented by the demnyoynes hi manufacturiny 
iownSf the plan for laying exclusive taxes on their property would ho 
too grossly partial and unfair to entitle it to inuoh sitfontion. When, 
however, instead of being rich, tho great majority of landlords are 
either poor or in but very iudifierent circnuistaucos, Ihc inequality of 
tho proposal becomes still more glaring. To supfiose that it should bo | 
established by law would bo a Ulx'l on l*nrliament ; and to suppoKO 
that such a law, if enacted, would bo submitted to, would ho a libel on 
tho people of England.* * Surely those who imagino that, ifatfompt- 
od, such enormous injustice would be tolerated, mistake altogether 
tho character and feelings of Englishmen.” — (p. 120.) 

But the thing has been actually done by Englishmen here in 
Bombay, ignorantly donoy of course. Tho guilt of .such conduct 
begins the moment that its real nature in discerned. We verily 
believe that tho people of Bombay are at present ignorant of tlio 
real character of the system set up in 1865 ; but its journalists 
are without excuse. They are sitting in tho chair of tho learned, 
and must be judged by the resxjon.sibilities they have undertaken. 
Almost as little excuse can be ideoded for tho Logi.shative CWncil 
^ of 1866 which abolished the Town Duties (the only jio.ssiblo way 
of taxing the people fairly) and sot u]) this monstrous system in 
their room. , 

Take the common case of a house-owner i^os-scssing iwojK'rty 
that cost him a few years ago £10,000. In comiiion with most 
owners of his class, tho man has sustained heavy los.se.s in trade 
in the last few years, and has been compelled to mortgage lu.s ; 
property up to the hilt, say 60,000 or 70,000 Rs. Ho is a fortunate 
man, if in the present position of house-property in tho island, be 
gets a return of 4 2 >er cent, or 4,000 Rs. in the sha 2 )e of rental 
from his houses, while the mortgage rat^ being 12 per cent., his 
houses are the occasion of a direct loss to him of Rs. 3,000 to Rs. j 
5,000 a year. And yet it is upon the class which he ro 2 n'escut.s I 
that tho Act of 1866 casts the chief burdens of the 2 dace. • 

For, be it observed, that in tho present depressed condition ! 
of the island, the police and lighting rates which are borne in tlic ! 
first instance by the occupier, really fall in a vast number of , 
instances upon the owner. Competition for houses having alto- j 
gether disappeared, owners must now take for their houises what i 
tenants are willing to give, and the amount tho tenant will ofler j 
is determined by the amount be can afibrd to pay. But for the , 
police and lighting rates, he could afford to pay, and would be ' 
willing to pay more. The real incidence of taxation is one | 
of the most difficult problems of our times at homo as well an 
here. Let the wader mark, however, that while at homo the j 
direct rate!** aw levied upon the occupier, and are intended to ; 
fall apon Um, Uieir effect upon rents is so palpable that their 
ultimate incidence is believed to be with the owner. Thus Sir ! 

6 GOT. 


G. 0. Lewis, speaking some yeai s since of these diwot rates upon 
houses, says 

I have uo doubt that ultimately, in thegproat minority of cases, the 
incidence of the rates is upon tho owners. — (QuoM by sir. Baeter.) 

Mr. Dudley Baxter, who has given greater attention to this 
subject than 2 )e)'ha|>s any other living statesman, says 

I come to tho conclusion, in which I have the oonourronoe of men 
of groat practical aoqnaiutanoe with tho subjoot, that on tho 
average of house- property tho inoidenoe of rates may be estimated 
at about two-thirds on fho landlord, and ono-third on the tenant 
whero Uio rates are paid by tho tenant } but that tho landlord 
l^ays a larger pro}x}rtiou where they are compounded for by him. 
— (p. 66, Taxation of U. Kingdom.) 

In proof of these conclusions, Mr. Baxter notices the case of 
hou.sos of exactly similar character standing on opposite sides 
of the street, or even side by side, but in diffewnt parishes, 
whero tho rents are £20 or £30 a year higher, or lower, in exact 
2 )ro 2 )ortion to the difference of rates. Finally, Mr. Gk)Bchen’a 
Commit too on Local Taxation, in their Report presented 15 
months ago to tho Commons, write as follows 

I’roperty in houses is subjoot to this disadvantage as comparod 
with other property, that the owner has only one market ana one 
iiHo for it. If the basiness of letting his house becomes unprofitable 
if the rents full, and if on any increase of rates ho is ohligi^ to lot 
bis hunso at a further reduction of rent, he cannot take his capital 
out of tho business, he must bear the burden of increased rates, 
w'ithout escape. When capital sunk iu immoveable property is 
taxed, as is the case with house-property, tho owner cannot shift tho 
biu’den when tho demand for the use of his property falls off. — (p. 19.) 

Now this is asserted, be it romenihercd, of direct rates at 
home whore tho occupier 2>ay« them ; and is the result of a 
protected Parliamcjitary eiK 2 uiry. The ( 2 ueBtiozi os to the iii- 
ci donee of those rates, as between owners and oocupiew, gave 
ri.st! to a considcrablo conflict of opinions among those who 
gave ovideiico before tho Committee, but the verdict of tho 
Committee was iis follows : — 

There cun be no doubt whiitovor that a 2 )ortion of tho rates does 
uUiiniifely full upon tho owner ; what is in dispute is the amount 
w’hich falls upon tho occupier. It is held by some that all rates fall 
ultimately upon the own(‘r ; by others that a largo proportion is 
borne in fict as well ns in form by tho occupier. 

The ovidouco taken before your Committee sbows that in 
many cases tho burden of the rates which are directly paid by tho 
occupier, falls ultimately either in part or wholly upon the owner. 

What can l)e more conclusive than this P Mr. Palgrave, in 
liis Prize E.ssny on Local Taxation, [1871] says; — 

Tlio only^oirit of uniformity is that tho rate, iu almost every 
instance, is ^mid by the occupier in England, A 2 >‘^u’tioii of the tax 
however beyond doubt is ultimately paid by the owner. — (p. 180.) 

Now the 2 >nblicists of Bombay declare, on tho other hand, that 
nut only arc the direct ratc.s (police and lighting) borne wholly 
by tho occu 2 Jicr, but that even the so-called housc-ttax of Bomliay, 
which is levied upoji owners without i)Ower of recovery, falls 
ultimately u 2 >on the occu 2 >icr. In other words, “ water Vuns U2) 
liill*’ in Bombay, whatever it may d(i in Loudon ; and all 
“ economists” we are told “agree that by whomB(X)ver a house-tax 
'•* is borne iu tho first instance, its ultimate incidence is upon the 
“ occupier.” A more im 2 >udont statement could hardly have 
been ventured. In England, whero all the rates are 2Wd by the 
uccu 2 ner, it is demonstrated to conviction that their ultimate 
iucidonco is largely u 2 >on tho owner. In Bombay the process is 
altogether reversed, and we are told that not only does tho 
occi^jier 2^i‘^y rates levied upon himself, hut iu some 
way (Ji* other, totally inconceivable, he 2 >ays also the Municipal 
,ncome-tax (fo^ that is what it really is) levied u 2 )oii the owner. 
Water runs a2) hill in India, and Mr. Knight is a grossly dis- 
honest writer for questioning tho fact. At home, they doubt 
whether the occiq^ior really pays any part of the rates at all, 
here it is hold that he whole of them, and the tax 

levied u 2 K>u tho owner os well ! And wo are told that Econo- 
mists all aghjo” iu the 2 n‘e 2 JOstorous statement. 

Wo now quote a native 2 wp 0 r, the Quj a/rat Mitra : — 

We never thought that any man would seriously tliink that tho 
houw-tax does not fall upon tho' occiquers. Yet tho Indian Economist 
does so. The w'riter might as weU uige that the salt-tax does not 
affect the masses, that it is not paid by those who couHiuue tho salt as 
to say that because the ocoupieru do not directly pay the house-tax the 
tax does not at all touch them. Tho masses do not directly pay the 
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sAlt-tax, yet the tax tonchee tkbin ; the hottae-oocupieni do not directly 
iK'iy the house-tax, and yet the tax does not touch them ) Curioua logic 
this} 

Tbo Binnhaiy Ouairdfum wiitea to the bamo effect : — 

If ^e State Imposes n new additional cu«roms' duty on piece-goods, 
the importer wul talce good catv that hi>4 pi oiitH do not suffer by the 
amoutlt of duty levied ; tho pnVv of tin* goods will be raised the very 
dcff |he aew tariff comes into o(>eniHoii. If he alone had to ]iay the 
duty anid other iiniK>rtorH wore oxoiupt, hi^ would not ^ able to recoup 
by enhencing |Mie price ; }>ut hn Uio duty falls on all imiiorters, 
t|ie enhancement folWM lit once. The paper proprietor iicts on 
the same prinuiplo ; and if tlie i hIo of poKtuge is alter^, if there is a 
great change in the price of paper, or in the wages of com|KJsitors, it is 
confidently expected that there w ill be a change in the terms iuipoKod 
on HiibscriTjorH. But wlieii we come to landlords of houses we are told 
that the case is different, and that they never dream c)f recovering 
from their tennntK the mnuunt of the assessments levied upon them. 
Ims, if true, is very remarkable ; and ono is at a loss understand 
why sucli n sinmdar execpti*»ii should jnesent itself. Why does the 
minciph\ on wfiich the landlord proceeds in his demand of rent, forsake 
him entirely the moment that a Muiiicipal assesHment appears among 
his expenses ? For our part, we fail to understand it. 


the people were paying Bomething of a Boaroity prioe foy their one 
thetax would still fall upon the owner, since the price be obtained 
would not depend either upon the cost of the goode, or the 
weight of the tax, but upon the strength of the compttttion 
for them. It is rery unpardonable, we must be permitted to 
say, when men who have plainly paid no attention to such 
studios, venture to talk so confidently* about them as our 
contemporary has done in this case. It is in this way, and firom 
the utter confusion such writings breed in the public mind, 
that great interests arc injured, and the public, welfare so much 
retarded. The principle is that goods like houses, the supply 
of which can neither be increased nor diminished, but by very 
slow processes, should be subjected to changes of taxation with 
the utmost possible caution, and should bo the last commodities 
singled c)ut for apecial taxation, which must always in the first 
instance, and for indefinite periods, fall upon the holders and not 
tho consumers of such goods. 


The two leading dailies of Bombay reproduce this stuff* for 
the vMtruction of their readers, one of them describing the | 
Ouariian^a speculation os a common sense' ’ view of the Ccise. i 
Were these ^ common sense’ gentlemen not profoundly ignorant | 
of the subject they aro writing about, they would know that their 
objections have been raised and answered time out of mind. i 
The supply of houses admits but of very slow diminution and j 
increase. In settled communities, the increase of houses will ' 
seldom bo one percent, per tannum, while tho siqiply can only i 
be diminished by fire, earthquake, or age. I^ho con.sequence is j 
that where a place is declining, and the supply of hou.ses is at ; 
all in excess of the demand, landloids must take what routs ( 
thqf can get ; and taxes imposed upon such property in .such | 
drcumstancos fall wholly upon the landlord. Tlioy full in ' 
the some way upon him, even whore tho place is 7 iot declining ' 
but stationary, if tho rents are determined by ci'ini^ctition as they ' 
almost always are. All that can Ixj said upon the other side ! 
is, that if routs do mt rise in proportion to tho new taxes, ' 
houses will cease to ha built, and that so, a/tcr mam/ yearn, ! 
matters will adjust themselves to the new taxes. But in (he ' 
mecmvhilc tho taxes fall uiK)n tho landlord (iloiu;. Even where * 
places ai*e prosiKjring and gTowiiig rapidly, new taxo.s upon 
houses still fall largely upon tho owner, for it i.s he who would 
benefit and not the tenant, by their rci>oal in the great majority f 
of cases. On top of all tJiis in Bombay, we have a state of 
matters so iieeulior when once \uidoi*stood, that it irf^’oertain that 
the so*oallod house-rate falls wholly upon the owner, and even 
the direct rates, we are persuaded, very largely. 

The B<mba/y Ottardian seems to be about iw well-infomed 
on this subject, us on some of the theological cpiostions which it : 
treats with so much narrow bitterness. Let it listen for a ; 
moment or two to a true analogy in place of the false 
ono it has set up concerning piece-goods. Suppose, then, ' 
that pioco-goods were as indestructible as are houses, and 
that tho supply in Bombay was os unalterable in quantity 
for years together as tho supply of houses .• that there were 
no means on the one hand of diminishing the .supply, except ' 
by burning it, nor of increasing it on the other, but at the 
rate of 1 per cent per year. Suppose further, that piece-goods, 
instead of being bought and sold, wore let out for hire by their ‘ 
owners at so much per piece i>er year. Wc ha\ e now got .some- 
thing like a real analogy, and not tho delusive one supposed 
by our contemporary. Let the State now put ‘ a .si)ecial tax • 
for municipal purposes, not upon the pieco-gfjods— as the^ 
QtMrdian falsely supposes — but upon the income which tho owners 
of tho goods derive from their hire. Suppose, lastly, that tho ‘ 
quantity of piece-goods in the island is .somewhat greater 
than the |>eople in their altered circuiDstauce.s can afford to 
use — Upon whom now does tho Qmrdian suppose "the tax will j 
fall ? Upon tho people, or upon tho owner who has no means ' 
of forcing his goods upon them, but must take what they can 
afford to pay^ or keep them idle in his store.s y Here , is tho ' 
real analogy opposed to the false one, which our contemporary 
sets up with so much sarcastic self-complacency. Upon the sup- 
position that tho supply of piece-goods was too narrow, and that 


In America, the local revenues of the States are raised by 
direct taxes upon property alone. No enquiry is made as to a 
man’s income : he is simply required to state of how much pro- 
perty he is possessed. If ho have nothing, ho pays nothing : but 
if he POSSOS.S any property whatever, it matters not of what that 
property consists, land, money, houses, goods, ho is assessed so 
much por cent, upon its total amount. In England the local 
revenues are raised by taxes upon ejupeniUtw'e, (direct rates as 
they aro called), and arc calculated upon the rental of the house 
which tho tax-payer occupies. Thus they have a consolidated rate 
and a sewers rate, and a lighting rate, and a poor I’ate, each of 
so much in the pound upon the rental of the house the man 
lives in, and he, and not the landlord, is expected to pay these 
rates. 

Now what we have done in Bombay is this We have igno- 
rantly taken a part of tho American system, and a part of the 
£ngli.sh, apd blended the two together. Thus we levy a tax of 5 
to 10 per cent, upon property (our so-called house-tax) ; but 
instead of equitably levying thi.s tax as the Americans do, upon all 
descriptions of property, wo fasten it up<)n one kind of property 
alone, land and liousos, which we oddly called * capital.’ Money, 
goods, stock-in-trade, .shares, Government paper, according to 
this notion, are not capital at all. Mr. White even wanted the 
Council [ 1 865] to empower tho J ustices to raise the tax upon ‘ real 
property’ m the island to 20 j)er cent., iu other words, an income* 
tax of four shillings iu the pound. Now if we had adopted the 
American system, and levied a tax upon all capital, upon all pro- 
perty in the island, the house-owners would have had no griev- 
ance ; but when we exempt all property but this one description, 
and opohly avow that we mean to look to this source to meet 
tho growing expenditure of tho place, we enter upon a plain 
course of confiscation. At this moment, there is an income-tax 
upon landed projierty in Bombay of 6 per cent, or nearly Ifid. in 
tho ponnd ; and tho Municipal Act contemplated its going up to 
28. in the pound. Mr. White thought it ought to go up to 4nf» 
The wrong is so patent, tho inj .stice so plain, that it cannot last 
when tho discussion has run its course. Put all incomes in tho 
island under an income-tax for Municipal purposes, and no ono 
will complain of injustice. But why is the income of the house- 
owner, any more than that of the banian or shroff, or the En- 
glish merchant, to be mulcted in this special way? The house- 
owner is liable to evoiy other tax levied in tho place, but in 
addition to his contribution thereto, wo fasten an income-tax 
upon his shoulders for tho benefit of the rest of us. Suppose we 
single out the lawyer class of the community for a tax of the 
same order, a class who could afford far better than thousands 
of the so-called landlords of Bombay to pay an income-tax— 
what would be said to a proposal that we should fasten an 
income-tax of 28. to 48. in tho pound upon the lawyers alone 
leaving the doctors and merchants free ? The Bombay house-tax 
got misnamed, a great many years ago, and unconscious of the 
wrong which its levy infficts upon tho house-owner, we have 
tried to make it the backbone of oui: new fiscal system. If this 
so-called house-tax were really such, the cBae would be 
but we have ignorantly imposed t^e income-tax of Schedule A 
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upon the islund, under the belief that it is a house-tax. The 
odium and unpopularity of this exixisure are nothing to us. 
We have as much pity for the p<x»r as any of our opiwnenta, but 
we remember that the same authority that bids “usoi>eiiour 
“ mouth and plead the cause of the poor and needy,” bids 
us judge righteously,” and not to respect the person 
“ of the poor in judgment.” As a matter of fact, it is we who 
are advocating the cause of the poor. Who arc they that are now 
‘ groaning' under the weight of the Municipal burdens, but the few 
thousand men upon whose shoulders we have unrighteously fast- 
ened it ? There is but one way to ease the burden, and that is to 
distribute it by a system of Town Duties over the shoulders 
of all alike. 


OCTROI IN INDIA. 

— 

BOMBAY A BEACON. — IV. 

The position to which the Municipality of Bombay is reduc- 
ed by the system of taxation sot up in the island in imitation 
of a foreign model impossible of application thereto, is most 
instructive. Jt is admitted by the supporters of tliis folly, that 
no one in the island is cemscious of the existence of tho Town 
Duties, and the complete success of their introduction is made 
a constant objection to their inercaBo, and c\ en continuance. • 
So far from tho island suftering from the Town Duties, tlie j 
two daily journals that denounce their levy, make it a ground of 
objection that “ no one feels them,” while they simullanc- 
ously declare that the direct rates are .sollea^’y and so oi^pressive 
that the people “ groan” under them. We are not mis- 
representing these perverse writers in tho least, we are simply 
(juotiiig the expressions with which they themselves furnish 
us. They both contend moreover, and truly, tluit the Municipal 
income for several years past has shown an immense delicit, 
while neither of them is able to suggest any reduction wliatover 
in the Municipal expenditure, the fact being patent to%veryuue 
who knows tho condition of the island, that a revenue of .^0 
lakhs instead of 30 is indispensable. Well, what is to be done ? 

If you really believe, os you profess to do, in tho fairness of 
what you call your house-rate, and your polico and lighting 
rates, then give expression to your conviction. Semi the house 
rate up to 10 per cent, and double your police, lighting, and 
water rates. Says one of these misebiovous twaddler-s - 

“ Tliis 80 or A'90, 000 deficit will have to be paid off vxitliiu .i few 
months at most. If it is to be met by rawing the jates nil round, and 
1 ^” pushing up the taxes on food and tnwlc — which the Coiiimi.'<.>iuiK’i’ 
and his i‘economio” ally are quite read)’^ to do .my mouth — the pie.-<- 
r sure on our siiuggliiig clttases v\ill be feaiLiii.”— in/.t:.'*’ India. 

The very same journal is telling us about once evciy week 
that it is an objection to the town duties on food that “ no 
one feels them,” and yet in its perverse folly now declares that 
to increase this inappreciable burden would make tho pressure 
on the struggling cla.sses of tho island fearful. Tho strug- 
gling class is tho miserable class whom the direct rates are 
pursuing, and against* whom 1 •2,000 distress warrants were 
issued last year. Is that true or false ? We do verily in 
our oonsoience believe that a more « scandalous exhibition 
of disingenuousuoss and disregard of public interests luus 
seldom been shown than by those journals, who seem to have 
but one object, to bolster an utterly false, unjust system, be- 
cause it is we who have pointed the matter out. Even 
journalists up-country who take but little interest in our local 
affairs can discern this. 

A revenue of 20 lakhs a year may be raised from the Town 
Duties with as much ease, and os little consciousness on the 
port of the people, as the present five, while the increase is 
demanded by every consideration of equity, statesmanship, 
poUUccd eeonmyt and common sense. It is a curious and strik- 
ing &ot)that while in this country the system of raising 
Mtinioipid revenue by direct rates has for some years past 
been unfortunately looked upon os the only con'ect one, 
a pieoisely opposite conviction seems to be growing up at home 
on the same subject. Here, whei'u objections to the system are 
7 OOT. ' • 


really insuperable, wo have a large body, of men bent upon 
introducing it. Thcret where cveiy thing is in favour of tto 
system, they are complaining that it is intolenible, and aii 
even o|)en]y recommending on octroi of some kind or other to 
I'elieve tlio burden of the rates. Thus in tho Taylor Piite 
Essay by Mr. Inglis Palgravo, published a few months ago, that 
gentleman complains that '* the State while entrusting to the 
** local authoritios the duty of raising a sufficient revenue^ 
“ rentricts the method in which the tax shall be levied to one 
“ particular head of property.'* And he goes 8n toQpmplain that 
“ the advantages eiijoyotl by the Chancellor of the Ez^equer %n 

the 2 ww€r of leiywy indirect taxation are denied to the authority 
“ whom we may term the Chancellor of the borough.” And yet we 
arc told by tho political doctors of this country that we ought in 
Indiatt) irnitatp thi.sfolly, and to restriotour Municipalities in the 
^;ime way to rates iq^n “ one pariioulor head of property." The 
Ecomniiat emphatically exclaims : — 

Tlie nulicrtl defect of tho present system of local revenue ie its da- 
“ jM'iidencc oil ii singlo source and its emphatic want of elastioity. Tho 
“ owners of property and the occiipiei-s of taxable houses are only r 
and not tho linger part perhaps, of tlie locality to be dealt 

with. The to be soiiKjht after is a local revenue frons several 

Linils of consn inpttnUy soniethivy corresponding to the excise utid 
“ customs' duties of the National Exchequer^' 

Does not this describe the iiosition of Bombay to tho letter '/ 
And yet although we have a dwtoDEis* machinery in our hand to 
collect tho impost at an all but nominal cost, and although 
Ihe [Kjoph* are so abnormally hoiisod ((50 to 80 in a single dwell- 
ing) that it is impo.s.sil)lo to tax them by direct rates; we are 
toM that it is contrary to principle to tax them by town duties ! 
'rh(5 .Spectator, in an article which wo givo further on, declares tho 
rates to bo intolerable, and .says that an octfoi is what is really 
demaudcil to redies.s the evils of tlio present systeiu. The truth 
is that men in Indi.i arc generally 2i) years behind tho emrent 
conviciicms of tho day at home, just us tho notions of most 
Engllshimai concerning India are out of date by tho same period. 
In LiUidon they have a heavy octroi upon coal, an octroi which 
yields .1:200, to .tI3(K>,000 a year. In Bombay, Town Duties of 
£.)U,0OU arc a giant iniquity, although it is os clear as tho Sun in 
the heavens t hat unles.s the people are taxed in this way they 
cannot be taxi'd at all. 

T’he only passage we know of, in which Mr. Mill hixs expressed 
any opinion upon the subject of Towu Duties is that at page 520 
of the i)eoi)Ie'.s edition of his Principle.^ of Political Economy, 
whieli rims aS^follows : — 

In I'nince, Austri.i, .uid other couiitiies where direct taxation is 
ninch Iiiuie liigely einploye<l l.y the State, tho local oxpenscH of towii.s 
1 • piiiicipally .hdVii>od by taxoa levied on commodities when enterinir 
.’.Mil. The.-e Iiidiivct .ire iinielj more objoctionublo iji towns 

Ilian on tlie tronticr, bcciiUHe the things which tho country supplies 
hj the town j .uo ehielly the nceessHiics of life and tho materitUa of 
lu.iimlJietiirc', while of whiit a euuntry imports from foreign cJhntries 
till' greater pint n.sLuilly consists of luxunuH. An octroi cannot produce 
.1 l.irge revenue without pressing severely upon the labouring classes 
of the towns, iinles.s theii- wages rise proportionally, in which case 
the tax falls in a great moasui'o on the consiiinors of town produce 
whether residing m town or country, since capital will not remain in 
the tow ns if its profits fall below their oi'diuary proportion uscompurud 
w it h the rural districts. * 

Now, cis we have frequently j^ointed out, Bombay happena to 
bo A frontier town. However just, therefore, Mr. Mill's general 
views upon this subject, they plainly have a very modified applica- 
tion here. In tho second place, Mr. Mill trips when ho says that 
‘ ail octroi cannot produce a large revenue without pressing 
‘ scvertdy upon tTie labouring classes of tho towns.' The state- 
iiioiit is iintruo, and no authority can make that true which is 
falbc. Mr. Mill was looking at tho Paris octroi, and his objec- 
tion w,‘us really levelled at that An octroi upon sugar, tea, 
tubiicco, feruieuted liquors, none of them necessaries, may pro- 
duce a very largo revenue without burdening the labouring cloiUes 
in tho least, and where the State relies chiefly upon direct taxes 
for imperial wants, such an octroi is the very best mode of supply- 
ing Municipal wants. Agaiu a minute octroi upon grain will jiro- 
duce a very large I'ovenae, as wo .see in India, while instead of 
‘ pressing severely' upon tho labouring classes, its weight is 
inappreciable, as in Bombay, where it is alioiit four annas j[)er 
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head per year, and yet produces £20,000 per annum. As we 
have more than onoe showoi it Is possible to raise £200^000 to 
£300, (XX) a year in Bombay with ease by octro'i duties, without 
burdening the poor in the least, and we must choose one horn or 
other of the dilommai either to let the labouring claMses go un- 
taxed altogether, or tax them in this way. Siiico Mr. Mill’s 
Prmeipki were written, moreover, the subject of local taxation has 
commanded an amount of attention before luiknowii. Large 
funds are required for cOeciing sumtury iiiiprovenients, and 
BO heavy a strain it the direct rate system found to be upon 
the people, that they are impatient under it, and buiii the 
^eoiumkt and ^Spectator arc suggesting the propriety of town 
duties, to rodrosB the inequality of the system. Mr. Mill is u 
great authority, but aie we to prostrate ourselves before his 
name, when ho has treated the subject iu the most incidental 
way only in his works P The Duke of Argyll’s debverauce upon 
the subject is a far truer and more statesmanlike presentation 
of the case, than abstract reasoning upon the subject, regardless 
of the circumstances of the communities to which it is applied : — 

** I do not concur [says the Duke of Argitll] with thuHe who speak 
of entertaining a very strong feeling os to tlie moi ulity of taxing Buch 
an easily and widely-produced neccBBaiy of life oh tndt. Tin* jiwtiiicatioii 
which nas been auggested iw the only one for this tiix in tlie only juHti- 
lication of any tax, namely, that the jirofluce in hpeiit for the benclit of 
the peo|de, and that it in ho levied an to be an little opjirraHivc as poHsi- 
ble on all grouudM of general principlen. Salt is a perfectly legitimate 
Hubjeet of taxation. It is impossihie in ang coitntrg tn reach the 
}tiM9es of the population hy direct tad-es. If they arc to contribute 
at all to the expenditure of the State, it >nust he through taxes levied 
upon some OA'ticlcs of universal coimnaiption. If hucIi taxea arc fairly 
adjusted, a large reveiinc can be thuH nvined, not only with Icsa 
consoiousnesB on the pai*t of the people, but with Ichm real hardnliip 
u|)OU them than in any other way whatever.’' 

To show how uuiutelligently Mr. Mill’s views concerning octroi 
are reflected in the Bombay press, we may niention that even he 
himself declares the old shilling duty iHjr tpiartcr on corn, lately 
i*opoaled at home, to have been scarcely felt eVs a bui’iheii’’ by 
the x>eople (p. 526). Now the Bombay Town Duty of 4 annaH 
l>er candy on corn is about eipiivaleut to Hid. per quarter, 
while the English duty, which was nearly four times that weight, 
Mr. Mill himself dcchwes to be scarcely felt as a burthen. 
This shilUtig duty was repealcil a year <»r two ago, not because it 
was a tax iq»on bread, but bocause it operated .is a bounty upon 
homo grown corn. Thei'e has been neither intelligence nor 
candour in the conduct of this controversy at any stage of it, on 
the part of the leading Bombay journals. When Mr. 3Iill 
knows what our octroi really is, he will disclaim ttr iqiplication 
thereto of what he has wiitteu eouccniiug the Continental octroi. 

At present we stand towards this subject iu India as follows : 

In March 1867, the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce memori- 
alized the Supreme Goveniment upon the levy of Town Duties 
in the ‘Central Provinces, praying that they might bo disallowed. 
The memorial of the Chamber was fonvurded to Nagpore for 
itport, and on the 31st May 1867 the Chief C-omniissioncr 
replied thei*eto as follows 

“ Bo far OH it is poBsible tu guard agaiu-it octroi taxheconiinga transit 
duty precaution is in these ProvinceM taken. 

“ Bonded wwohousos are ostablibheil at the principal railway Htations, 
where goods brought by railway can be stowed without paying octroi 
duty and whence they ctm bo despatched to outlying market h. And 
fuiiher, no goods fti transit, under any circiunstauccH whatever, an* 
liable to octroi if they do not bi-oak bulk, or do imt halt mure than 24 
hours within the limits of an octix)! tuwu.” 

In fomording this explanation to CoveriiUioiit, llio Cumuiis- 
siuncr summed up his views ujion the suljjoct sn the following 
propositions : — 

I. — Municipal funds of consideniblc amu\iiit most Ins obtained* 

II, — Tlie ootroi tax yields such funds with less diHoatiBfaotioii to the 
people, and less iuteiicrcnco with Impenul imposts, tluui iuiy direct 

tax. 

Ilf, — TUeiucouvcnicnce and restraint on trade accruing from this tax 
can, by good suporvision, Ihj roiluciHl to a minimum. 

The Gover^imont of India accepted tliis .stalomcnt as satia- 
faetory, And in fomarding a copy thereof to the Calcutta C’ham- 
ber of Commerce, cominunicato<l tliei’oto its refusal to interfere 
irith these duties, in the following terms : — 

. It will observed that the octroi duty is gcnei jilly admitted, no far 
as the iieople are concerned, to be the least objectionable im|H>st, and 
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00 it does not interfere with the consumption of British cotton guilds 
either by diminishing demand or qausipg them to compete at a dis- 
advantage with indigenous manufactures, the Oovemor-General in- 
Council can see no reason with interfering wHh the present ptaolaise, so 
long as it is introduced and is maintained in towns ai^ cities ^ aooonh 
once with the general wish of the inhabitants, a^ so long as it is 
giianlcd in its ^mcidence as in no cose to assume the form of a transit 
duty. 

The precaiitiuiis taken in the Provinces to prevent Uie dues 
degenerating into transit diitios were — that the dues were not 
permitted to be levied, unless (1) the goods halted 24 hoare in 
the town, or (2) broke bulk therein. 8o long as these preoau* 
tioiiH arc observed, the Government of India sees no reason for 
interfering with the present practice, and wisely. 


EDITORIAL NOTES* 


We havo the pleasure to announce that we have onioned a 
suite of Reading Rooms at the Office of the Indian Economist, 
the premises being singularly adapted for the puriioso. Mofus- 
sil subscribers to the journal, and strangers passing through 
Bombay, will be welcome to the Rooms at all times, where they 
will And every office convenience, and the latest Officud Oazettes 
and news from all parts of the world. 


A coNTEMroRARY demands “ Is there any other country in the 
“world of which it can be said only £2 per annum is the income 
“of every jioi-soii I We maintain that taxation of even la. lOd. 
“per head on an average income of £2, or 4*58 per cent, is a 
“crashing auioimt of taxation, since it represents a serious and 
“tangible aggravation of the generiil poverty.” 

Instead of £2 per annum, we are j^ersuaded that the average 
income of the x>oople of British India is nearer £6. How Mr. 
Grant Duff could havo got hold of this £2 notion, we are miable 
to divine. 


A coRWEsroNDENT of the Delhi Gazette, writing from Bombay 
under date of ‘27th September, says, that to his “ dull brain” our 
arguments conceruiug the ^lunicipal taxation of the island are 
“ suffieicutly clear,” and that he cannot “ for the life of liinr 
imdei*btand why there slioiild be any question about the advan- 
tages of sproiuliiig the taxes over a larger numl)er of payers. He 
an*ivcs finally at the conclusion that “ it is hard to understand 
“ why this idea should be so strenuously opposed, unless indeed 
“ it is because the idea is Mr. Knight’s.” Ho has divined the real 
reiusoii. The Bombay journalists are quite clear-sighted enough 
to see the force of what we have urged. They simply do not 
choose to be taught by us, let the public interests su^r as they 
may. One of these gontlomeu has never once, for the last 12 
years, been able to see any public question whatever, in the same 
light as ourselves. The other saw every question in the same 
light down to 1868, and since then finds the same difficulty in 
agreeing with us, as the other. 

The system of dii*ect mtes is ill-suited to this country 
altogether, but in Bombay it is ^)i*e-eminently so. The 
number of houses in Calcutta, as ascertained at the census 
of 1866, was 15,975 and of huts 42,917, a total of 58,892, or about 
6 persons to a house. But these huts ought to be excepted from 
the rates altogether, when there would remain merely the owners 
of the 15,975 dwelling-houses to bear the whole burden of the 
Municipal taxes. The direct rate system applied to this country 
is simply a griovous blunder, and when introduced into a city 
like Bombay, where the people are crowded together at the rate 
of 80, or 100, or even 120 iu a house, it becomeH sinqily mon- 
strous, as evciyouo will stse by and bye. 

The Coiiimittoo apix)inted by the Government to investigate 
into the financial position of the Municipality of Bombay, have 
arrived at the conclusion that Rs. 21,92,860 will be requi^ by 
the 31st December “ to meet immediate cash demands and also 

replace amounts unautborizedly taken from the deposit ac- 
“ accounts/’ In these circumstances, wise men would beyii 
to review their fiscal system, to enquire how it is that a paltry 
revenue of £300,000 cannot bo raised in a city so vast 
luid wealthy without the people ^groaning* under it; And 
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the moment enquiry ie undertaken, the disolosure is made that 
by * the people’ we must understand that minute fraction of 
them upon whom the taxes fall It is not the peopU at all 
who are * groaning’^ but some 12,000 or 15,000 men who have 
been singled out by the Aot of 1865 for sustaining all the bur. 
dens of the place. Place the taxes fairly upon the whole popu- 
lation, and no one will know that he is being taxed at all, 
thougb you double them. You have got the burden fastened 
round the neok of the horse, and oarinot be made to understand 
that it must be shifted to his loina The positi^m is simply 
ridiculous — 800,000 people with a vast amount of wealth * groan- 
ing’ under a burden that no other people in the world would 
deem a burden at all 


In noticing a suggestion in our last issue that Government 
should probably form reserves of food in the famine tracts of the 
country, as a measure of precaution against a recurrence of the 
calamity, the Indian Daily News says 

Famine can scarcely be said to have permanent head centres in 
India at whioh it may with certainty be calculat«'d on to appear from 
time to time, or after specified {joriods of time. In the fooo of this un- 
certainty, the erection of permoncQt food reserves in particular portions 
of the country would not only involve tremendous sacrifices of monoy, 
but would also draw away food grains from portions of the country in 
which they might be moat urgently needed, but to which, in the present 
state of intern^ oommunicutions, it would be impossible to transfer 
them in time. A wiser plan would surely bo to entrust the local au- 
thorities with absoluto power to purchase food, and to store it in sufli- 
( ient quantities in localities in whioh the appearance of famine has been 
placed beyond all doubt. When this is done, but not a moment before, 
it would be just, os the Economist proposes, to hold the local authorities 
responsible for the loss of every life." 

Our contemporary has not thought out for himself tho coiidi- 
tions uuder which the step should be taken. We have dealt at 
Home length with the question above, and as we believe it to be 
of great importance, shall return to it in our next issue. 

According to the Didian Daihj Examiner^ then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal proposes to substitute tho following taxes 
throughout the Municipalities of Bengal, for those at present 
subsisting there: — 

** (a.) An assessment on persons residing in, or owning, property in 
the Municipal limits, according to tho circumstances and the property 
to be protected of the persons liable to the same : provided that no 
person not residing shall be assessed according to his circumstanoes, hnt 
only in regard to the property which he jxissesBes in tho Municipality ; 
and that the average annual assessment on each holding shall not 
exceed its. 4 in Municipalities of the first class and Rs. 2 in Municipali- 
ties of the second class. 

“ (6.) An assessment not exceeding 71 per cent, on the lotting value 
«»f houses exceeding Hs. 6 per annum, to be paid by the owners. 

" (c.) Duties on articles entering the Municipality, on a table of 
rates sanctioned by theLicutenant-Oovemor, and subject t(^ such rules 
and exceptions os the Lieutenant-Governor shall direct. 

** (d.) Tolls on vehicles and beasts of burden entering the town, ac- 
cording to a scale sanctioned by the Lieateuant-Qovernor. ! 

(s.) Tax on carriages, horses, elephants, and carts, as in Act III. ' 
of 1864. 

{f.\ Tax on trades and callings, as in Calcutta. 

** {g.) Tax on processions, marriage ceremonies, and other public 
ceremonies not religiqus, and requiring the attention of the police. j 
{h.) Tolls on ferries within Municipal limits. ’* 

With reference to (a) and (h) we would take the lil»ei ty of j 
directing Mr. Campbell’s attention to what we have written above ; 
concerning the house-rate of Bombay, the practice of A niorica, 
the general conclusions of economic authorities upon such ta.xeH, j 
and the feeling growing up at home concerning them an . 
reflected by the Economist and Spectator, 

Wk are startled says the Amritsa/r Bazar to find the Econo- ! 
mist putting the financial dilemma of the Empire thus : — * 1 'Ik* | 
dilemma is simply the land or a giant income-tax. Our con- j 
temporaries refuse the land and then denounce the iucomc' | 

** tax.’ This is no doubt very clearly put, and the Economet no j 
“ doubt accepts the former, but why does Mr. Knight lose his . 

** temper when reminded that he is not a friend of the poor ! 

** cultivator ? The whole brunt of the land revenue falls upon tho ‘ 
poor, the increase of such revenue means the increase of 
their burden, while the tax upon incomes is a tax upon the rich 
** aleoe. The Eeummmt would tax the poor and save the rich, 
and then take credit for being a friend of the foimer.*’ 

8 OCT. 


But the Beonomiot dintinctly awoommendad ike reiaotton^ the 
inoome-tox upon tha rich, aa a sort of aquivalaiit to iha mlMai 
upon the poor. Ths Amriisar Basar is in error in suppoaiRg the 
land revenue to be a tax upon the poor. It ki a tax upon no 
clasa whatever. Our oontamporaiy sees around him nothing but 
a rack-rented tenantry under the private landlords of .Bengal. 
Now our aimple object is to prevent that system' growing uf^ 
anywhere else in India. Unduly low assessments neoessitato 
a general income-tax, while the/ directly ^nd to create tho mid 
dleman class that ruin agriculture wherever they exist. 


If, says the Delhi OavtUOf ^^the people of Agra, Allahabad, or 
any other town prefer indirect taxation, why insist upon direct 7 
If the tax on grain be, say, one anna per mannd, and realioes, 
say, Ra. 20,000, and the revenue of the Municipality falls off in 
consequence of tho late Government orders by Rs. 10,000, why 
not raise the tax on grain to an anna-and-a-half per mound, 
and tho deficiency is made up without further trouble by a 
method tho people would prefer to a house-tax. If fimds are need- 
ed and must be raised, surely it is the wiser plan to realise them 
in a way most agreeable to the people. If the tax on grain 
were raised oven ten per cent., we feel euro they would prefer it 
to paying half that by direct taxation. They abhor and dread 
the visits of tho tax-gatherer, — and who can blame them ! 
Taking a commonsonse view of tho matter, and bringing into 
calculation tho protection and the wishes of tho people who have 
to be taxed, there can bo no truthful denial from experienced 
people that indirect and not direct taxation should be the rule 
in India. Asa case in point, how hateful to the natives in Can- 
tonments is the one-anna tax, but if it were realised by an 
increa'^e of tho grain-tax they would pay their one anna each per 
month without a murmur.” 

Is there any reply to this ? We confess tliat we know of none : 
and as to the economists, wo affirm positively that ihoy jueUfy 
the demand of tho Delhi Gazette. The authorities of the 
science would not droiam of forcing direct taxes upon a country 
like this, and wore they appealed to, and the case exactly 
stated, would to a man recommend reliance upon indirect 
sources. Tho way in which tho abstract principles of the 
science are ridden to death in India is simply shocking. 


According to the fifth number of the ** Statistical Abstract*’ 
relating tJBritish Indio, the total value of Imports and Exports, 
including treasure by soa, from and to foreign countries, during 
the last ten ) cars, has been as follows ; — 


Yoam cudcil. 

Importa. 

Exporta. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

riaei 

34.170.7U1 

34.09 \104 

<8,26 >.947 

rJ h«6a .. 

37,m,4l7 

37,o»‘0,;i97 

feL J ItfOi 

4t,141.i.a 

4S,970,7«o 


^ 1 ldfl4 

60.1 •8.171 

88.806, 884 


g- ldO.5 .. 

4U.6U,27a 

69.471,701 


^ UKW .. 

11 Mout.bd. 

60,1.>6..)2U 

87.6u0,47o 


b riser 

43,27 J.07tf 

44,201, 4r7 


5 i lrt03 

47.128.201 

Cl..i27,68d 


1S6U . 

6'.9.V(.nil 

6.1,7 6 83«i 


S <.1370 .. • 

18.882,389 

63,613,727 


1 

£4 ..7,693.063 

£427,126,123 



Two facts lying upon the surface of these figures acern 
wortliy of remark. In the first place, the exports of tho last 
ten years have averaged it seems nearly £53,000,000 sterling 
a year, whil6 the gross amount of the land revenue during tho 
same has been but jf20,000,000. Thus the land of Indu 
has yielded sufllcient produce to maintain first of all, its own 
producers, the agricultural 3-5tha of the population ; in tho ncxr 
place, it has yielded supplies enough to maintain the urban 
population of the country about 60,000,000 in number ; and in 
addition to all this, it has yielded between fifty and sixty 
millions a year of produce for export to other lands. And yet 
tho land revenue must be stationary, and cannot be increased 
without oppression. The second remark is the fact that the 
imports have fallen short of the exports by £70,000,000, or 
seven millions sterling a year. In reality, the del^dt is more 
than double that Bum. For from the imports must be deducted 
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the whole of the Railway Oapital imported during the period; 
the amount of public debt incurred in England during the 
ton years ; and the amount of the debt of India transferred from 
India to Ettgliih holders. And yet with these facts staring 
«is in the faeei we have a party amongst us who affect to 
regard the nipreesinn of any concern about the defioiency as 
r‘3edlesBf if not disloyal to the regime under which the pheno* 
tnenon arises. 


The last SpeetcUor to hand, contains a striking testimony, 
and we think a very alarming one to the deadly mischief being 
wrought in the country by the attempt to force the system of 
direct taxation upon the people. A correspondent signing 
himself Anglo-Indian sends the following translation of a Bengali 
song to our contemporary, assuring him that it is being widely 
disseminated amongst the people of the Lower Provinces. Let 
the reader note the words we have italicized, and call to mind 
the Lieutehant-Govemoris recent minute upon the shockingly 
oppressive manner in which the income-tax is being levied upon 
the ryot:— 

The finilt of so iiia(^ labour, the blood of the bodies of the people— 

'faking to preeorro their rule— what< sort of k reatuoaa ta tuis r 

This Is killing a cam to supply a Brahmin with ehoea ; 

The oiy of the Ryots is like that of a frog m the mouth of a anake. 

Tht a$M8$ori are their grandfathers’ fathers. Inatoad of a handfnl, they fill 
their arms : 

Coming on the poor, like the King of Death ; they go from village to village. 

A,8 a water-melon whloh may be held in the nand, oontaLna seven handfulls 
of seeds, 

ffa cUvm/tUow g*t Un rupmtt ctfun ikt imeomt-tax ia one rupee only. 

The tax mod to b§ an th§ lands then it fell on water, and oh, mother ! what will 
the end be t 

Thtis thinking the wind flew away in terror, saying, " By and byo they will 
seise me too by the hair of the bead.” 

If ihie he §0 in hme efpeaee, when war eomee our very livee will be taken ; 
li the wateiuoaraes are dry in winter, summer will bring death ; 

When the word ie given our fortuneejlow to the treasury, 

As a child might to its nurse’s arms when she calls. 

Lord Lswrenoe’s reign being over, we thought that trouble was past. 

Fast ia it P or but coming P Any one may see. 

The dark age is only be^nning,— what will be our fkte hereafter P 
Lord Mayo a voice is heard. The soul trembles with fear. 

When the grievances of the people begin to take this form, 
danger is not far off. And what is it all for ? The astounding 
folly of attempting to substitute the barbarous finance of our own 
land, for such it really is, in lieu of the ancient fiscal system of 
this country. “ The tax say the ballad singers “ used to be on 
the land. Now they tax water,*’ meaning evoiy thing, and let 
loose the assessors *’ upon us. Do the advocates of an in. 
come-tax and a house-tax understand the people’s meaning ? Or 
will they discern it only in the light of a new rebellion ^ ** The 

tax used to be on the land’*. And we are a public enemy for 
advising that it should remain there. 


The Pioneer misreads the article upon Indian banking in 
the last number of this journal, and uses the word * discount’ in 
a sense foreign bo its technical meaning. Our contemporary 
seems to confound the conduct of the internal exchanges of the 
country with what mercantile men moan by the business of 
’ discount’. Thus he vindicates the State Banks by saying that 
they have supplied a great commercial want is evident * * 
from the great fall in the rates of discount on bills, which 
** has taken place since up-country branches of these Banks 
wore established.” No doubt. The substance of our com- 
plaint is that while the State Banks do little or nothing but 
internal exchange, and the Joint Stock Banks little or nothing, 
but foreign exchange, banking business proper— that is the 
circulation amongst the worJhera of the community of the un- 
employed money, which every man thinks it neces-saiy to keep 
in hands for his immediate wants — is unknown in thi.s country. 
The amount of idle money thus utilized and turned to account 
at home, is estimated at £400,000,CK)0, while in India no at- 
tempt whatever is made to utilize it, as a stimulus to indus- 
iry. All the banking the countiy knows, in so far as Euro- 
peans are concerned, is Exchange banking, or advancing on 
Government securities ; while the native industry of the country 
is lield in bonds by a race of native sowcars, called bankers 
by courtesy, who charge anything from 15 up to 500 per cent, 
interest for their advances. 


America at present seems to be the only country that under- 
Btaxul the enormous producing power that a nation possesses, 
when its workers are given the means of loorimg. Good banking 
means, we think, the oarefiil and intelligent and oourageons 
aasistanoe of the worker ; and it is simply unknown in India. 
The Government is happily going to begin a reform, as tiie great 
landlord of the country, by means of its Land Improvement BiU, 
under the provisions of which, the enterprudng oultivatoi^^the 
skilled human brain and human hand— wBl eat to woric to 
build himself a well, or a bund, or some other work, for want 
of which his industry is now foiled, and himself reduced for 
half the year to idleness. What the Government is thus 
going to do for the laud it is the business of enlightened bank- 
ing to do for the city. Losses must, and of course will come, 
but in the main every interest will gain by such enterprise, 
for in all lahov/r there is profit.” It is **the talk of the lips” 
that tendeth to poverty, not the hard work of a man, however 
misdirected his energies may sometimes prove to be. 

I 

The correspondence that has been opened with Mr. Mill on 
the subject of the Municipal taxes of J^mbay suggested to the 
editor of this journal the propriety of the dispute being officially 
referred to recognized authorities at home, and we are glad to 
say that the Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Crawford, has con- 
sented, at our request, to submit the whole question of our 
Municipal taxation to the authorities to whom we have ineffec- 
tually challenged the Times of India to appeal. The case for 
opinion will not be sent in the dark to Mr. Mill, nor to any 
other authority for the purpose of snatching a judgment from 
them by misrepresenting the true state of matters, but will be 
placed in the hands of the Justices for approval before it is 
submitted. The mass of capitalized selfishness and the 
brute force of wealth and numbers” [e.y., the 6,000 hut-owners] 
that wo have ” champion ized” so long, are now, it may be 
hoped, in a fair way to their final overthrow. The refiisal of 
the Times of India to publish the letter addressed to Mr. Mill 
upon this subject, ia certainly suggestive of anything but what 
is creditable. 

Oiir contentions concerning the Bombay Municipality, as 
everyone knows who has paid any attention to the dispute, 
have been, and are simply these : — 

I. — That the house-tax of Bombay is not the house-tax of political 

economists at all, but an income-tax upon one description of 
property only, and therefore unjust. 

II. — That were it a house-tax (1) it ought not to fall on the owner 

but the occupier ; and (2) that it ought not to be screwed up 
in the way contemplated by the Municipal Act. 

III. — ThSo the statistics of our population prove in the most abso- 

lute manner that we cannot tax our community equitably by 
the system of direct rates, but by indirect taxation only. 

IV — Tluit both the wheel-tax and water-rate are levied in the 
same nnjnst way as the house-tax. 

y. — That the Municipal expenditnro, so far from being excessive, 
requires to be indefinitely increased, for 

(1.) Providing the island witu a proper rate sopply : 

(2.) The following Sanitary measures : — 

fa) Removal of the ooooanut plantation. 

(6) Giving langs to the native towns. 

(c) Filling up the fever swamps at Worlee. 

VI. — That while these works should be set about instantly, their 
original cost should be defrayed by loans. 

Now wo are quite ready to submit these six propositions 
and thoir proof to the judgment of any authorities in England 
that may be nominated, and the Municipal Commissioner, with 
a proper sense of tlio responsibility resting upon him, has agreed 
to this reference. Both the Bombay Journals meanwhile declare 
the appeal to be ” a wild goose-chase,” and oppose it. Very 
creditable certainly. The Star of India, the Cinderella of 
these ancient, ugly sisters, has throughout the controversy 
maintained an independent and honest attitude of enquiry, 
and will have its reward in the respect of the local public. 
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LOCAL TAXATION. 


INOIDBNCB OF THB RATES IN BNOLAND. 

(From the Spectator.) 

Thbrb is snoiher formidable diffioiilty in the nature of the 
local revenaes. We suppose it is quite sound as a matter of 
theory that in adjusting the taxation of a country where certain 
oharj^ are made local and others Imperial the whole may be 
considered tcmtheri and only the ^neral incidence of the 
combined burara thought of in strivi^ at equality. But as 
a matter of foot, with the charges in diiforent localities varying 
in intensity, it becomes necess^ to adjust Imperial taxation 
equally by itself, and then adjust local taxation in a similar 
manner. But this is a literal impossibility, and as regards 
local taxation is not even attempts by our present system. 
An income-tax is the most obvious expedient, but the prac- 
tical difficulties of a local income-tax have made it fail every- 
where— in Scotland, in America, and in past times in England, 
the original intention in fixing the basis of the poor-rate having 
obviously been to strike equally at every source of income. 
Perhaps an octroi in large towns would be 1 he best agency, and 
we do not see, at any rate, why an octroi on alcohol levied with 
on Imperial tax, and perhaps a duty on one or two other 
articles of gener^ consumption or luxury, should notsucoeed ; 
but we suppose an octroi of any sort is too much discredited 
to be considered. There remadMa only the raJting tax on real 
property t to which the objeotione are innumerable^ — the most 
dangeroue, we believe, being juet this, that there ie no popular 
a^eemetit reepecHf^ ita inoidenee, whUe^ according to the beet 
theory, ita reed inoidenee is very different from that in- 
tended by the law. The law intends tnal the burden shquld 
fall on the occupier, but taxes on rental, say economists, 
fall on the owner, only touch the occupier remotely 
and indirectly, and in the case of property occupied 
for^ business will fall on the consumer, who may not 
reside in the locality at all, if the owner’s rent is not diminished. 
How can a tax of tms description answer any purpose of a local 
tax falling equally, apd stimulating the inhabitants of a locality 
to look after its administration P The mischief of waste in 
administration may be prevented so long as the belief is general 
among the occupiers in a locality that they pay the rates, but 
the inequalities on this theory a/re unendwrcMe, while the ox- 
eitement and discontent are aggravated by the inconsistent 
complaint of the owner that he is the real sufferer. In largo 
towns, we fear, specially in the metropolis, the ac^tual mischief 
•f waste does arise, because the occupiers, as a dass, are finding 
out that they ^ve little real interest in the rates. The whole 
burden is little compared with the rent and oilier charges which 
ecoupation of a house involves, and they get rid of the subject 
most easily by thinkiog of rates as rent. We see, then, in this 
unsatisfactory nature of the only local form of taxation wo have 
nr can devise, another danger of local self-government. Unless 
there is a good equal tax, a principal object of leaving certain 
matters for government to localities will not be answered at all, 
the present rates, though the arguments against them 
would not justify their total abolition — they might be retained 
for State purposes — are hardly defensible as local impositflons. 

NoU—Vfe eommend this article and in narticular the words we have itali- 
died t. the .Uention of the local publlciate of Bomb^* — Bo* /. E, 


OCTROI IN THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 


fj^om the Pioneer.) 

The action of Sir William Muir’s Government in this matter is 
heyond candid censure. There is danger in everything, to escape which 
our only resource ie precaution. The question is really whether the 
North-West Government has, or has not, made reasonable provision 
against the abuse of the octroi ? And on this count we believe any com- 
petent jury in these Provinces would give the Government a verdict of 
acquittaliwithout leaving the box. Sir William Muir has in the first place 
framed very stringent rules (for the exemption of articles not intended for 
u»e or consumption within the bounds of the Municipality or re-exported 
w ithin a reasonable interval) which if obeyed quite preclude the possibi- 
lity of the abuse in question ; and in the next place a very stringent test is 
applied to ascertain that they actually are obeyed. Speaking generally, 
the Codes of the North-Western Provinces* Municipalities provide that, 
whqp goods are brought to the barrier, the importer shall be caHed on 
t«» declare whether they are designed for consumption or exportation, 
immediate or eventual. If the goods are declared for immediate ex- 
portation, they are allowed to pass the barrier without payment of duty 
under the protection of a paas, in which the time allowed for carriage 
through the town, generally 48 hours, is entered. If the goods are to 
l.>e detc^ed for any length of time in unbroken bulk, the Commit- 
tee provide bondra ware-houaea in which the merchant can store 
his property, "l^aying a fee just sufficient to cover expenses. 
Lastly, if the importer, having paid duty on articles declared 
fur use or conaumption, should subsequently change his mind 
uud re-export any portion of the consignment, he hat nothing 


to do hut to aatiafy the Committee that he has paid duty on the jo^la 
rs-expoitad, when a draw-back must be gnmted. l^e above is of 
oouneamere outline of the usual rules. Details vary according to tlm 
ciroumataaoea of the Mnnidpalitias. But whatever may be tlm opinion 
as to the possibility of confining octroi duties to articleu of use or coii- 
*Bumption anly* it must alloi^ that, if a merohant over does pay tax 
on goods in transit under the system here described, or if, having paid the 
duty, he foils to demand a refund for goods re-exportetl, the 
blame rests not with the Committee, or with the Government, or with 
the rules, but with the merchant himself ; and the only explanation 
can be that in moat oases the duty is so trifling that the merchant 
does not care whether he pays it or not, at any rate that prefers 
to pay it rather than comply with the few rety Himpfo for- 
malitieB i^uirod to obtain exemption. Certainly if tlie levy of 
octroi duties were any appreciable check on his trade, there would be 
no such mdifibrenoe on the part of the trader. The second precaution 
is, as we ^ve said, the applioation of a test, to see whether the first has 
b^n carried out. Octrio receipts are carefully examined and compared 
year by year, place by place, article by article. If the accoimta of a 
CommittM show that more food is supposed to be consumed, or more 
cloth used, than would suffice for the wants of the known population, 
we plausibly infer that goods in transit are taxed. Then, either the 
rules are made more stringent, or the goods are struck out of the trtrifT. 
Of course, the value of the supplement^ precaution mainly depends on 
tlie oare with which Municipal returns are examined in the central 
office. But as each Committoo is well aware that suspicion of 
neglect in these particulars would be enough to deprive the Munici- 
pality of the principal sources of its income, Government enlists on 
the side of free trade the local interests whioh would otherwise be 
opposed to it. Moreover, it is certain that, if the rules restricting the 
imposition of octroi were ineffective, or those ohocks which provide re- 
dress were so complicated as to be burdensome, the native journals, 
which have quite a genius for complaining, would not be coy to raise 
their voices in piteous lamentation ; but as a matter of fact not one 
single shriek of the many which every week arc piercing the heavens, 
has ever been raised on this subject. It is therefore generally believe^] 
in these l>enighted North-West Provinces that such transit duties as 
escape the stringency of the rules, the vigilance of the Government, 
and the efforts of the Committees themselves, are so insignificant as to 
exercise no influence whatever, good or bad, on the intenial tnule of 
the country. De minunis non curat lex. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT- 


SUSPENSION or THE ORDERS OF SIR ( HARLES WOOD AND SIR 
STAFPOUD NORTHCOTE. 

An extra supplement to the Qazeiie of India publishes sonu* 
highly important papers relating to the proposed extension 
the Permanent Settlement throughout India. 

No. 24, dated India Office, London, the 20/A July 1871. 

From Her Najeetifa Secretary of State for India, to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

I have consulored in Council the despatch of your Excellency 
in Council, numbered 7, and dated the 26th of May, wth which 
you transmit a collection of very important papers on the settle- 
ment of the land revenue in the North-Western Provinces. Yon 
refer me especially to your despatch to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces of the 26th May, for the I'eosons 
which led you to concur with Sir William Muir in the opinion 
that it has been clearly proved that the conditions hithertK) laid 
down for the admission of districts in ludia to a permanent 
settlement are insufficieut, and if acted on would lead to most 
seriouB and certain injury to the future interests of the public.” 
You inform me that you have thought it necessary to request 
the Lioutenant-Govemor to roconsider the whole question, and 
you express the hope that 1 shall agree with you that the orders 
contained in Sir Stafford Northcote’s despatch of the 23rd of 
March (No. 15) 1867, should be held in abeyance. 

After a careful perusal of the despatch to which you have 
roforred me, Her Majesty's Government has no hesitation in 
assenting to the proposal of your Excellency in Council, and 
authorises your Government at once to suspend ail proceedings 
towanls the permanent settlement of any district, until the re- 
sults of the recoriiideration, in all its bearing, of this momentous 
question, together with the opinions of your Government thereon 
shall have been laid before me. 


No. 26, dated India Office, London, the 27th July 1871, 

From Her Majesty's Secretaiy of State for India, to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Referring to my despatch on the 20th instant, No. 24, expres- 
sing my readiness to agree to the proposal of your Excellency in 
Council for suspending the orders severally issued by Secretaries 
Sir Charles Wood, Earl do Grey and Ripon, and Sir Sta^ord 
Northcote, which allowed the introduction of a pormaneat settle- 
ment on certain conditions in such districts as might be fit for 
it, 1 have to inform you that the Select Committee of the House 
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..r ( oinrnons on Indian Finance, in the report which they have 
i.i’d M')re the Hqumo of Commons, have stated : — 

" Vuui Committee have, however, been much impresMd with the 
«' lileiK'e which hoe been laid before them reepeoting the dire^oue 
hioh were given by the Secretary of State for India in Council, in the 
vcar 1862, to estend the system of permanent settlement of the land 
I tweiiue prevailing in some of the Bengal provinces to other parte of 

fiidia. 

They have not yet been able to receive the evidence of thoee by 
V. bv)m the direct ion^ ,^wero cither recommended or issued. Whilst, 
therefore, they abnUin from expressing any opinion on the question, 
1 bey think it i i‘^ht that tlie attention of the Secretary of State for India 
in Oonncil bo called to this evidence, in order that be may reoon- 

Hi'ler the Hul>jeet, and in the meantime determine whether stops should 
not be taken to Huspend any further proceedings to carry out the despatch 
‘•f his predoccH^tor.” 


Deduot horefrom l/I llih, representing the ‘^worMiiS00*’ of the 
Indian Standard in comparison with our own ; then nmltiiilj the 
result by 180/480 grains, thus ; — \ 

Charges •• 8*M percent. 

Worsenaas '* 1/Ultb, orS per mOle »i 

Then add to London price of sQTer— 


a per cent., or 


tym 

1*B4S 

SItfi 


Multiply by 180/480 = i — 23.424 exohange on In^ 


THE LAND 


I need not iiupre.sa upon your Excellency in Council the 
importance of Her Majesty’s Government beinf; placed in a 
position to form a judgment upon this important Hiibjoct, so soon 
as you .shall have fully weighed the additional evidence which is 
to be famished to you by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces. 


CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 


THE INDIAN BUliMON HU.^^INEHS. 


VICEREGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF INDIA. 


The Council met at Simla, on Thursday, the 28th Spetembe?-. 

Present. — His Excellency the Viceroy and Govornor-Genenil 
of India, K.P., a.M.s.i. presiding; Ilis Excellency the Cornmander- 
in-Chief, g.c B., o.c.B.l. ; the Hon. John Struchey ; the IIoii'IjU* 
Sir llichaiii Temple, R.o.bl. ; the Eon’ble J. Fitzjames Ste 
plion, Q. 0. ; the llon’ble B H. Ellis ; Major-General the Hon’ldc 
H W. Norman, c. n. ; the llou’ble F. R. Cockerell and the 
Ilou’blo U. E. Egerton. 


[ Fivm the Financier. ] 

TitE buBino^ts with India in bullion, particularly bar silver, 
b'Mfig a very extensive one, some remarks upon it, with special 
reference to the weights, calculations, and the Loudon market, 
?nay be of interest. 

'Nie weights for gold .and silver in British India .are as fol- 

liO%H* 

i Tola . . 12 Ma*ibafi 

1 Masha . 4 H iIjum. 

1 RttUe . .. 4 DliaiiM. 

One tola is equal to 180 grains of troy, or ‘375 decimal of one 
ounce troy, l>oing the exact woi<?ht of one silver rupee, which, at 
the price of silver at OOgd., would bo, without nv.ntago and other 
( iiargcs, 22*529 ponce, according to the following formula : — 

QMfry—Uow many pnneo I rupee. 

1 rupoo woighd .. 37) ounces troy. 

12 ounces 11 ounces hiio InJiau sUuiOard. 

.17 „ 40 ,, Kntfhsh „ 

1 ounce coots = C0| pence. 

Till* “ (’ompanyV’ standard is thus JJ both for 

gidd and silver ; and, as fur as gold i.s concerned, is tht refore 
equal to the English standard. Silver, however, is 2 penny- 
weights worse, or 220 Indian standanl against 222 English 

standard, or Indian stiuidard against English standard. 

The Calcutta Mint makes a charge of 1 per cent, to private 
(nirsons for coinage of gold. The sfignor.igo of silver rupees is 
equal to about 2 per cent., and the melting charges are 1 per 
mille. The remedy for gold is 2i per inille, and for silver 3 per 
mille, for fineness and weight ; lOO^rs. are paid by the Mint 
against every 100 tolus of fine silver. The value of the Mohur 
in TOld^is 15rs., and is equal in weight nud fineness. Its actual 
vauie, 'without consideration of charges, would be about 
1 1. 98. 0|(i atorling, acconling to the subjoined formula : — 


Query.—How many sliillinKa .. , I Mohur. 

t( 1 Mohur weight . . . - 17 1 ouncce. 

1 ounoe troy ooeta 7;f ahillinga. 

The following is the formula for finding the rale of exchange 
through the price of bar silver .- — 


How many pence 
1 >61 lU. 

IToU .. 

37 ounces fine 
1 onnoe.. 


1 Rupee 

1 O 'I'oliiH line rtlver. 


. - 0176 OUIICQB 

... . ~ 4 > ouncoH standard. 

.. — - 6'||>unce. 

Making the price 23* 1 32 pence. 

The next formula gives the reversed opci at ion, through the 
uiiHlium of the exchange for eight*' paper. 4 

How many pence 
4 > ouncm standard . . 

U‘376 ounces 

I'm Tolas .... 

1 Rupee 

Giving about 60 £ pence. 

These culoulations being without considemtion of freight, in- 
ruianoe, 2tc., it is necessary to apply them as follows, if ^ey are 
to be included 


^ 1 ounce standard, 

r.- s7 ounces fluii. 

— IT >ia. 

— 1 *61 lijjKies. 

2q l ejuc. 


Seignorage 
Krieght . . 
laannuice 
MoWag .. 
Remedy 
Mmrtry 


•.'ly 


2 per cent, 
i %i 
&) ,, 

‘►3 .. 

•tv 

3.01 per cent 


LAND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

The lIon*l>lo Mr. Slrachey moved that the I'enort of the Select 
Committee on the bill to consolidate and ameiul the law relating 
to advances of money by the Government for the improvement 
of loud be taken into consideration. He said that this bill was 
essentially the same as when it was published some months 
Ago, when it was referred to a Select Committee. But there 
had been one important change. It was formerly proposed that 
it should be npplicable to Northern India only, whereas the 
Committee now recommended that it should be extended to the 
whole of British India. 

The Council would remark that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in a former debate upon this bill, expressed a wish that 
it should Apply to that Province. The Bombay Government had 
stated its approval of the bill, and its desire that it should be 
oxteiidod to the Bombay Preshlency. The Madras Government, 
while retaining the general objections to the measure which it 
formerly urged, hud stated that if the bill was made applicable 
to the rest of India, it wiNhed to be made applicable to the 
Madras Presidemiy also. Under these oircurnstances the Coun- 
cil would probably have no hesitation in acoepting the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, and in extending the bill to the 
whole of British India. 

He need not say much about the objects of the bill, because they 
liad been fully stated on former occasions. In regard to the 
main principles of this measure, there was no novelty in it. It 
was a consolidation of the old tuccavee laws, with some impor- 
tant amendments. 

It ought, he thought, to be remembered to the credit of the 
British Government of the last century in India, that it recogniz- 
ed by Ikw the principle now acted U[K)n with so much advan- 
tage at hoire, under the Laud Improvement Acts, that it was 
the duty of the State to make use of its resources in encouraging 
and di^velopiiig Agricultural improvement. The old regulaUons 
for ^1(hich it was propo.sed to sulistitute the present bill, had not, 
he believed, in any Province, been applied on any defined and 
organized system. Their application had mainly depended on 
the opinions or zeal of individ ml officers of the Government. 
Nor would it have been easy to introduce such a systorii, 
for the provisions of the existing law were, to some extent, 
unsuitable and obsolete. For instance, if the law were 
strictly acted upon, which be believed it never was, 
they would have to charge twelve per cent interest on all ad- 
vauces. What they required was a welLoigaiiized system under 
which the Qi)vernment should encourage, by loans granted on 
the security of the land to bo improved, the construotioii of sim- 
ple works of agricultuml improvement, such as walls, tanks, 
minor watei^oourses, and so forth. The Government was now 
grtidually covering India with great works of irrigation on a scale 
unknown in any other part of the world, but no proper provi- 
sion had hitherto been made for the eacoui:agement of the hum- 
bler hut hardly less valuable doss of works to which this bill 
roferrod— works which would be constructed by the landed pro- 
prietors and occupiei's themselves. 

The present measure brought with it no financial risk, and 
iinposea no charges whatever on the revenues of ^ the State. 
Govcriimciit would make advances at a somewhat increased rate 
of interest over that which it itself had to |iay,butstillata lower 
r.ite than money could bo borrowed at from other {NLi'tisSf and be 
pi-oHumed that iheHO advances, w«>nld oi^inarily be made, or 
might, with perfect propriety, bt mode from the money borrow- 
ed for reproductive work-*. 
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Thoie works would be so simple that there could be uo' doubt, 
proper management, of their reproductive character* The 
security for re-^ymeot would, in almost every case, be the laud 
itself on which the improvement was made. He only wished 
that they had some such sort of local and well-defined security 
for the repayment to the State of the cbaiwes incurred on the 
great works of Canal irrigation executed by the Qovernment 
Itself. There was no doubt that they ought to have such securi- 
ty, and he believed that at some future time they would get it.. 
This, however, was not a question be need dwell upou now, as it 
might perhaps, before long, oome up for consideration before the 
OoiiDcil, when the Canal bill was being proceeded with. 

Hitherto, advances of this character had only been made to 
the proprietora of the land to be improved. Under the present 
bill, advanoes, under certain circumstances, might also be made 
to tenants ; but the couseut (either expressed or implied) of the 
landlord would be always necessary, unless the Collector sliould 
be satisfied that the tenant possessed in the land an independent 
aud transferable interest which would furnish by itself, without 
iwfareuoe to the landlord, a sufficient security for the re-payment 
of the loan. 

The Government would make rules os regards all details not 
cxpimly provided for iu the bill. 

The praotice laid down in the old regulations which had been 
found perfectly successful in protecting the Government against 
loss, was also introduced into this measure, namely, that advan- 
ces would be recoverable as arrears of land-revenue. 

He hoped that if this raeasiire became law, it would prove the 
starting point of a system under which benefits of the greatest 
possible value might be conferred upon the country. 

In conclusion, he had only to say that he desired to thank his 
Hon’ble friend, Mr. Cockerell, for the very great tissistance which 
be bad given in framing ana iu improving this hill. From the 
time wnen it was first brought forward, his Hon’blo friend had 
taken much interest in the measure, aud they had iu a groat 
degree to thank him for the sati'^factory form in which lie (Mr. 
Straohey) thought it \vas now placed before the Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir R. Temple said that he entirely agreed iu the 
remarks of his Hon. friend, Mr. Straohey. The Financial Depart- 
ment coucurred heartily iu the bill. The advances provided 
under the bill would be made, of course, from the cash balauccs, 
and the cash balances consisted partly of the results of imperial 
taxation and partly of sums raised by loan. Now, how was it 
possible to spend such balances more properly than in stiumlat- 
liig aud assisting agrioultui*e-— the only reliable field for taxation i 
The security for these advances was the best possible^the very 
land that was to be improved. He agreed that it was highly 
desirable that similar security should b(9 provided iu the case of 
Canals ; any such proposal would certainly have his (Sir U. 
Temples) support. As to the rate of interest it would always be 
such as to fully recoup the Govern meut for all expense.s connect- 
ed with the loan ; uo fraction of any such expenses would fall on 
the general tax-iiayer. In former times some small advances 
might have been made without interest, on the prineiplo, he 
supposed, that land-revenue not expended might, with propriety, 
be spent on the land-owner from whom it was derived. But 
the principle was one that obviously could not be generally 
carried out. Those who borrowed should, as a rule, pay interest ; 
apd this l^ing so there was no need for the short periods in which 
under the old system these loans were re-nayable. Those short 
periods had, to a great extent, neutializod the value of the advance, 
b^use an agriculturist found himself obliged to repay the loan 
before he began to reap any advantage from the improvement eii'eet- 
ed. Now that a man would pay fair intei'est, there would be uo need 
for any such hurry. It was far better that the people should bor- 
row of Government than from their own countrymen on what in 
any civilised country would be regarded as exorbitant rates. It was 
a great duty to encourage saving and to lead tenants, as well os 
landlords, instead of hoarding thoir savings, hiding tliem in a. 
napkin, melting them down into oonaments, or burying them 
in the ground, to apply them as capital to reproductive pur^ioscs, 
in compliance with the sound principles of political economy. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-chief wished to say a few 
words on a measure which he cordially approved. It was fair, 
he thought, to credit the officers of the Irrigation Department 
with the credit of having started the system of Government ad- 
vances for amdcultui’al improvements. Thirty or foity ycais 
BgOf Canal officers had appreciated the wants of the country in 
^is particular, and had inaugurated the system of advances 
which be was happy to see was now about to be made the sub- 
ject of express legislative enactment. It was honourable, be 
thought, to the Irrigation Department thus early to have recog- 
and endeavoured to meet the Wants of the people in so im- 
portant a particular. 

His Ezcelloocy the President SMid — I cannot allow the bill to 
pace w^out expressing my satisfaction at tbe prospect of its 
irntnediately becoming law. 

‘ ^Sver slnoe I have been in India I have been most anxious 
that the system under which tuccavi advances have for years 
beau made, shotdd be systematised and rondoi'cd more beneficial. 


** I may say that one reason why I have token such an interest 
in the matter as regards India, is that during a great part of my 
life, L have beep engaged either in legislation on cognate sub- 
jects, or in the direct working of sinwar laws to that which 
we are now passing. 

y In Ireland, a system of Govorninont advances has been iu 
opei'atiou for many years to ibo great benefit of tbe country. 1 
may say for the satismetion of my HonTdo colleague, the Fiuanoial 
Memlier of Council, that tbe system has been carried on through^ 
out the entire iieriod of the famine without the smallest loss to 
the Government, as well as I recollect. From the last returns 
I see that the sum now advanced is oonsltlorably more than two 
millions, and the arrears of principal and interest amount to 
something like 

The whole system works like clock-work, with groat advan- 
tage to the country, and without the smallest risk of present 
or fiituie loss to the State. 

In England, whore it has not been thought necessary to 
establish a Government system of loans, many Acts of Porliii- 
ment have been passed to enable private individuals aud compa- 
nies to carry out almost the same system ; aud to companies 
which make these loans, the same facilities for recovery, and tho 
same securities are given as the Ooveiiimeiit would have thought 
necessary to enact for its own loans. 

** I hanpeued to be connected a little with a company of that 
kind, ana the result was precisely the same as in the case of the 
Irish Ooverumeut loans. 

“The suras of money negotiated were exceedingly large, but tho 
re-pay meuts are made to the day, and 1 do not believe that the 
company with which I was connected had ever to complain of 
having a single bad account. 

* There are several other companies of the same kind that have 
been engaged in tho same transactions, and, with the exception 
of some which wore not very well managed, tho same satisfactory 
results have generally been obtained. 

It seems to mo that such a system which has worked so 
well in other countries, and which is so well known and has been 
so loiigiu existence in India, must be an immense benefit to the 
country, and that if tbe local Guvornment take up this measure 
iu the spirit that I have — no doubt they will — it will be found 
easy to establish a small and inexpensive organization for work- 
ing the provisions of the bill, iu case the district officers have not 
time to give to it due attention. 

“ I think in districts where the transactions may not be large, 
aud where the system is well known, it may be found that 
the district office i*s can do all that is necessary ; but iu other dis- 
tricts, where numerous or largo work may be desired, and the 
proprietors are willing to undertake them, that some small spe- 
cial organization maybe necessary for a certain class of works, 
and that there will bo no difficulty iu arranging for their proper 
supervision and complotiou. 

Thorp is only one other remark that I wish to make, and 
that is, tn&t the Council will perceive tbe bill is strictly limited 
to loans made for agricultural improvoments. 

“ I have heard it staled that, by the passing of this bill, the 
Government have announced their intention of withdrawing per- 
manently advances for agricultural purposes that may not strictly 
come under tbe head of agricultural improvements. I can only 
say that this is not the intontion of tho Ooverumeut, and it in 
possible that there still may be certain loans necessitry, parti 
cularly under pressure of famine and distress, such os have been 
givou in former years under the tuccavi system, which it is ab- 
solutely necessary that wc should make. There is nothing in this 
bill to prevent this still being done. 

“ The whole object of the bill is to ^mt on a more systematic- 
footing thq^ system of loans for permanently agricultural im- 
provements, which can have no other eftect except that of adding 
permanently to the value of the laud and iucrcasing the value of 
the property. 

“ 1 commend this bill to the attention and consideration of 
local Governments, believing that it will not only have the efiect 
of benefittiiig the people, but it will also bring the Officers who 
arc engaged liii caiTyiug out its provisions into a most agreeable 
contact with the people, and increase those kindly feelings which 
ought to exist between the rulers aud tho ruled. 

The llon’ble Mr. Stephen observed, with rcferouco to the ob- 
servations which had fallen from His Excellency the Commander 
iu-Chief, that the principle ol tho bill was by uo means a new 
one. 

It has been recognized and acted upon in tho early days of the 
British administration. The present bill was iu fact a consolida- 
tion measure, and replaced parts or tho whole of uo less than ten 
regulations which were scattered about tho Statute book iu an 
iuconveuierib manner, and were, iu some instances, not adapted 
to the present requirements of the country. The bill asserted no 
new principle ; it merely provided for worlring tho old system 
moro cuuveuieutly and efficaciously. 
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THE INDIAN AVKIOHTS AND MEASURES OF 
CAPACITY BILL, 1871. 


(Gazette of Lic^ia, Septcmhcr 9.) 

Thk fallowing Bill was iiitroducoil into t.Iio Council of the 
Coveruor-Oeueral of India for the purpoHc of making Laws and 
•^iogulatious on the 5th September JH71, and was referred to 
it Select Coinniittoo with instructioDH to make their report there- 
on in four weeks : — 

A Bill to regidate the Wcigjda aud Measures of Capacity of 
British India. 

AVhereas it is ex])eilieut to provide for the ultimate adoption 
of an uniform system of weights aiid measures of eupacity 
throughout Jlriiish India ; it is horeby enacted as follows : — 

I . — Preli minary. 

1. This Act may bo called “ The Indijin Weiglits aud Mea- 
sures of Capacity Act, 1871,” and extends to the whole of 
JVitish India. 

77 . — HiniUilards. 

2. The primaiy standard of weiglit shall bo ( ailed a seer, and 
shall bo a weight of metal in the possessioii of tlio Government 
of India, equal, when Aveighed in a vacuum, to the weight 
known in Franco as the hiloyramme des archiccs. 

3. The units of weights and of jneasures of enpacity shall 
be : — 

for weights, the said seer : 

for measures of capacity, a measuiv cont.iining one aueh seer 
of water at its nnixiiuum ilcusity weighed in a vaimuin. 

4. The Governor-Gcucral-in-Council may, from tinnj t»» 
time, by notification in the (/azrttc, of Judift, declare the magni- 
tude and donomiimtions of the weights an^l measures of capa- 
city other than the sai<l units, to be autliorized under this 
Act : — 

Provided that every such wciglit or measure of capacity 
shall be au integral luultiplo or integral snb-iuultiple of one 
of the units afore.said. 

The Goveruor-General-in-Council may, in like manner, revoke 
such notification : 

Unless it bo otherwise ordei’ctl in any such notiiication, ibo 
suh-divisious of all such weights and measures cif capacity shall 
bo expressed in decimal parts. 

fi. The (lovcimor-Gcneral-in (’ouncil may. from time 
time, by notification in the Ga::oitc.of India^ dolinc tJie limits 
of districts for the purposes of this Act. 

The Local Government may, from time to time, by notifica- 
tion ill the Official GazcifCt detiiie the limits of sub-di.stricts for 
the puraoaos of this Act. 

(). Ilie (TOvernor-fioncral-in-Council may j>ro vide,. for such 
districts as he thinks fit, proper taimary stanvlards and .sots of 
the .said authorised weights and measures of capacity. 

Such stamlaitls shall, for the pnrijoses of this Act, bo deemed 
the standards for such districts. 

7. The iiOtail Government may provide for such sub-»listricts 
as it thinks lit, copios of such of tho said authonzeil weiglits and 
measures of capacity as shall bo necessary to servo as local 
standardly in such sub-districts. 

Such local atandorils shall bo deemed correct, until they are 
proved to be otherwise. 

II J, — Gse of new Weights aud Measures of Capacity. 

8. Whenover the Governor-Cjieneral-in-f^ouncil oonsidei’s that 
proper standard, weights, and measuivs of capacity have boon 
iiuvie available for tho verification of the weights and measures 
of capacity to bo used by any Government Office, or Municipal 
Body, or Bailway Company, the Governor- General-in -Council 
uiay, cy notification in the Gazette of hidia, direct that, after a 
ilato to Ik) fixed therein, all or any of the weights and measures 
of capacity, authorized as aforesaid, shall be ii.ved in dealings and 
contracts by such Offico, Body, or Company ; and may, in like 
laminor, from time to time, alter or revoke such dif-ection. 

9. lUter the date fixed in any notification umler section 
eight, all dealings aud contracts hud and made by the Officers, 
Bodies, or ( ompanies, mentioned in such notification, for any 
work to be done or goods to bo sold or delivered by weight or 
measure of capacity shall, in the absence of a .sj-ocial agreement 
to the contrary, be deemed to be had and made according to ' 
the weights or nioasures of capacity dii-ected in such notifica- 
tion to be used by such Officers, Bodios, or Compuuies. 

7F. — Wardcjis. 

10. Tlie Govornor-Gencral-in-( Council atul tho Local Govern- 
ment, reapeotivoly, shall appoint Wardens for tlie custody of the 
primary and local Htaiidui Js and sets of authorized wci^its and 
nieasures of capacity liercinbcforo mentioned. 
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The Govcrnor-Oeneral-in-Coimcil, or the Local Government, 
respectively, may, at any time, suspend or remove miyevich 
AVarden and appoint another. 

11. Tho Goveriior-General-in-Ooimcil may, from lima ^ 
time, mnko rules consistent with this Act for regulating tiie 
following inp^tuis : — 

(a) — Tlie appointment of Wavdeus ; 

(h ) — Tho guid.'inco of Wardens in all matters connected with the 
perfornianco of their duties ; 

(c) — The provision, roplaeemimt, onstody and use of the standards; 

(d) — The iiiethml of verifying local standards and weiglits, weigh- 
ing uiu'^bines, and nicasaros of capacity authorized under this Act, 
anil balaticcsi and of oortifying such verification t provided tbatsach 
Verification shall not be ro(]uirod to be made oftener thon^onoe in 
two years ; 

The error.s which may ho tolerated in weiglits, weighing ma- 
chines, uuil meubures of capacity authorized under this Act, and in 
balniioos ; 

(/) — Tho bhapes, proportions, and diuioiiHious to be given to 
weights, weighing machines, and measures of capacity authorised 
under this Act, and to balances, and the materials of which they 
may bt> made ; 

(l/) — Marking u^oigbts and measuros of capacity authorised nnder 
this Acr, Aviih their several denominations; 

(li) The conditions under which Government Offices, Municipal 
Bodios, and ItniUvay Companies. Hhall be subjoct to inspeotion and 
verification of tin? weights, Aveighing machines, and measares of 
capacity authorised under this Act, aud of the balances used by 
them ; 

(/) - file fees to be paid for verifying, correoting, and certifying 
the voritication of Avoights, wei;;hing machines, and measures of 
cn])acity authorised under this Act, and of balances. 

I ‘2. Such rules sliall bo published iii the Gazette of India. 

And tile GoAorrior-GeneraUiii-tVinncil may, by notification 
\\i tho Gazette of India, declare that, from and after ada^to 
be named tlicrom, all or any of the said rules shall come into 
force in respect of any Government Office, Municipal Body, or 
Jhiilway Coiripany, aud thereupon to tho extent spocifiM in 
.smh notiiication, such rule.s or rules shall have the force of 
Liaa’. 

13. .All Officers of Government, Municipal Officers, Officers 
I and servants of Railway Companies, shall comply with such 
I rules so far as they concern them, and pay such fees as the said 

rules shall i>rescribe. 

14. Tho AVardon may deface, or render incapable of use, or 
refuse to verify, correct, or mark anything so brought, which 
appears to him unfit for viu’itieation or correction. 

15. Any of the noAvers and dutii's e mferred and imposed by 
j this Act oiiii Warden may he cxeiv sed and porfomoJ by any 

<>thor Officer whom tho Local Government may, from time to 
time, appoint. 

Ifi. AVhoev'’er knowingly uouuterfeits any mark used by a 
W’jirdeii under Section fourteen, shall bo punished with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to throe yeai’s, and shml also 
he liable to fine. 

1 7. 'riie Local Goverument may, from time to time, prepare 
tables of the eipiivalents of weights and moasuros of capacity, 
och iliaii those aiithor’i'od under this Act, in terms of the 
weights and measures of capacity .so authorized, a id the equi- 
valents .s<A staled, after notification in tho local OJicial Gazette^ 
shall be doomed the true oqiiiA\alont3. 


.STATEMKXT OF OBJECTS AND MEASONS. 

The Indian VV'eights and Measure’s Act, 1870, having been 
disalloAvcd, it is now proposed to re-enact such portions of that 
Act us were not objected to by the Soci'otary of State. The 
present Bill is therefore iiractically a re-enactment of Act XI. 
of 187c>, Avith the omission of tho provisions which referred to 
measui'os of length aud urea, or authorized Goverument to com- 
pel the ailoption of the now weights in pai'tioular coses. 


THE FISHERY DIFFICULTY- 


(From the Englishman.) 

The recently appointed Inspector of Fisheries has a very difficult 
task before him. The havoc Avhich as of late taken pla^ among 
the finny tribes of India has been sufficiently attested by officitU 
reports from every Province of the Empire. But though tho fact 
is noAv ivdmitted, the remedy is by no means clear. In districts 
where the fishermen have been accustomed to pay an annual 
rent for the waters, and where they consequently understand the 
necessity of oertaiu restrictions upon the wosteml destruction of 
a marketable commodity, the difficulties in the way of % Fisheiy 
Law AVI 11 u«»t bo insuperable. But in a large proportion of 
Indian districts the right of fishing is free to everyone, without 
restrietDu of any kind. In such (rntriotS) fishing passes sooner 
or later from the professional fisher castes into the huids of the 
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population, and especially into those of the women and 
children. A general scramble takes place every year during 
the rains, each family trying to get more than its neighbour by 
using nets of a smaller mesh, and each r^kless as to how 
main^ thousand small fry (which would in time ^ow up into 
^QOa sised fish) is swept into itH pot. In short, wnere the fish- 
eries are tree to all. omy the conscience of the fisherman stands 
between him and this wasteful greed ; and, as might be expected, 
conscience in such a case pleads inoffectu^Iy. 

In some districts the fisneries have <laring the past few years 
been thrown entirely open to the people. At first the local 
fisher castes were greatly pleased at having no longer to pay a 
rent, but the genem scramble for fish soon began to denude the 
waters, and the fisher castes steadily grew poorer and iKiorer. 

The general population found that it could fish as well us the 
hereditary fishermen, and the latter have in somo cases been 
driven to other employments. Shoi-tly after the moiiMOons set 
in, as soon as the young fish begin to move about, the peusaiits 
send their wives and children out with hand-nets and baskets to 
.search eve^ jiool and sheltered spot for tho young fry and breed- 
ing fish. Every dovico that can be imagined is put in force ; 
nets which would not permit a muaquito to pas.s ; cottou cloths ; 
wicker- work traps ; boskets ; and every j> scatory engine that 
hiuigor can suggest. No sooner do the breeding fish begin to 

S ass up tho small streams and channels from the main rivers, 
ien the openings are stopped with a wicker trap. The 
breeding fish are taken withoiu mercy, and if they were noxiou.s 
reptiles their destruction could not be more eagerly composed. 
The few which escape lay their spawn in nullahs and quiet places 
among the rice-fields, but no sooner do they coiiimeiice their 
retum-joumey, then they find tho mcker trup.s reversed, and 
gaping for them in every water-course or channel. Tlio sainci 
traps likewise catch the small nrey as they attempt to make 
their way to the rivers, and if they linger in the Held their de- 
struction i.s equally certain. In irrigated tracts, where tho hiis- 
handmaii throws the water from a lower to a higher level, a 
bosket is placed to receive it, and, a.s it were, strain.’s out all tlic 
small fry just like a sieve. Nets of the mo.st diverse forms art.* 
also employed, some fixed, some l^pld in tho liand, and soiiio 
worked in the mud of tho rico-flolds until not a minnow o.scapes. 

Those effects of throwing open the li.sherios without rcsstriction 
to the whole population have of late years boon carefully observ- 
ed and registered in Madras. Some time ago the village tanks 
of that Presidency were handed over to the people without 
restriction as to fishing. Tho result is, that tho villagers now 
complain that ‘‘ they never knew so few fish, and that tho 
decrease is yearly becoming more apparent, and the water more 
ilopopulatecV’ This effect is not conlined to one locality, but is 
predmable of entire tracts, such as tho territory watered by the 
Kalerun river and the whole deltas of the Godavari and tho 
Krishna. Proceeding northward, a similar diiniiiiition of fish 
is found in Orissa. Notwithstanding the check given to the 
consumption by the price of fish having risen 300 per cent, 
wthin the past few years, the fishermen state that there is not 
one-eighth of the fish in the rivers now than there were finincrly. 
From a paper written some time ago by T)r. Day, we notice that 
several attempts which he made to ascertain the eoinparative 
quantity and the species of the river fish in Orissa, elided most 
disastrously. Fur example, in the Brahmaiii river, with tho help 
of twenty-nvo fishermen using nets ofgi’cat length and of very 
small meshes, only three fishes, weighing 4 J oauces were taken 
in a da;^8 work. The river fishermen ascribe the niiu of their 
craft to the universal destruction of the breeding fishes, and 
the small fry in tha paddy fields, where they arc^ trai)i)e<l 
without mercy by people belonging to other castes wlu) nave 
rented the fishing fordihis purpose. These latter, however, re- 
criminate against tho river fishermen, and allege, as the caasc 
of the admitted extirpation of the finny tribes, tho incessant 
use of tho great river net, 120 yards inilength, and iclth a mesh 
onh three-quarters of an inch in circumference ! 

Briti^ Burmah the fish fare even worse. A huge triarr 
gular basket is harnessed to a pair of buffaloes, mid dragged 
across tho swampy rice-fields, so that not an inch of water 
escapes. In short, the fish are legularly harrowed. The 
Burmese peasant goes on the principle that if ho spares the 
smcdl fry, his neighbour will not In this way thousands of 
minnows, which in six months wonld crow to be fine fi.sh, arc 
swept away in a single basket, and dovourod at a couple of 
mealB. If let alone, these sumo small fry would ruaiutain a 
dozen peasant families fora month in the cold weather. If just 
sufficient restriction could be placed upon the Indian fisheries 
to save tho small fry from waste and slaughter, a vast addition 
would be made to tne wealth of the country. In some of the 
Delta districts — for example, in (Jrissa, which is now suffering 
frem a fist famine — the water w6uld become as valuable iw tlie 
land for producing food. At present the universal creed of ! he 
Indiaiii fwherman, to whatever caste or religion he may belong, 
is to oatMik everything that he can to-d^, irrespective of the 
Beasen# ttve ooudition, or the size of the fish, and entii-ely obli- 
vious of the next year’s supply. 


j It is only fair to add that in England a similar racklessneas 
1 at one time prevailed. The common law was very ea.'^y on tho 
I Bubjeot, and the owners along the river -banks might catchall 
I tho fish they could and by whatever means they pleased, so 
loiuras they did not absolutely destroy their neighbours’ share 
j in the common piscatory right. They used accordingly to resort 
I to all kinds of the weirs, darns, and fixed engines, with a view 
I to driving every living inhabitant of tho waters into their own 
j net, regardless of the imix^vorishinentof theirnoighlxiurs.” These 
j are tho words of tho jgreaU^.st writer on English Fisheries, and 
I although such prautisos were, .strictly R{^aking, illegal, yet a 
i long series of stringent sbilutes were required before they cxnild 
bo put a stop to. It was not till the decay of the fisheries threat- 
, euod to deprive the inland population of an important article 
I of their food, that tluj Engliali Logishiture iiitorforod. At first, 

; indeed, any interference .‘^coined a hardship, and only the ab- 
’ solute necossitie‘s of the raso. convinced Englishmen that Oo- 
. vernmout was bound for the public good to ivstrLot the right of 
land-owners along thc^ river-hanks to do .ts they jilotwod with 
! what they hud alway.s considered tln^ir private prcuier^y. In 
j short, a Ooverninoiit in .'?uch cases im)rel\ sultslitutt^s theicriow* 

I ledge and impartinlity of the Ijogislatiiro for tho ignorance and 
the groed of tho private iinlividiuil. Siindar restnctionus have 
I from time iminenjorial Ijecn fonml roedlul in the pearl fishories, 

I and are now accepted as legislative neeessitios in all thickly- 
j populated States. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


COAL IN SOCTilKBN INDIA. 

lleport from l)r Hunter on tJic searrh niade in several quarte/rs 
i in Southern India, for indieafions ofcoaL 

r*roeeodinga of the Board of Bevi'inie, dated 20th June 1871. 

I Bead tho following letter from A. Ilimbn*, E.s(j,, m.d., Suporin- 
; temlont School of Arts, lu the Acting Secretary to tho ^ard 

of Revenue, dated Idaclius, lOth Alay 1871, No'. 01!):^.. 

I have the honour to inform yon tliat fur tho last few months 
a careful search has been continued for indic.iti 'iis of coal in 
several tUreciions in Soutln'm India, in localities where thi‘ 
i minerals, metals, and the fossils which li.avo been hnind, appeared 
j to give such indieations as are worthy to ho followed up. 'riioac 
I are chiefly enormous deposits of sandstone and iVoestone, acconi- 
1 panied hy eonglomcratoR of black limostoneH, bandirou, and 
' claystones, interspersed with suljihurets of leiul, iron, copper, 

, sulphates of lime and barytes, and other imlicat-ionH or de- 
nomtiun from .sea water. Tho search for coal indications has 
I been commonr<*d amongst the soft samlstoniis to tho north-west 
ofNaggery, Pootoor, and Triniitty, and coiitimied amongst the 
firecl.ayH, .samlstone, and hlaclc Jime.stuncs I'xtend from the Cho- 

■ yar river by.t.’oodoor, Onddai>ah, Tadiiuttry, and Gfioty to the 
north-wo.st, and in acontinuouH and almost uninterrupted auc- 

: cession through Nclloro, Giintoor,tho Palnatirl, and the Kistnato 
; Juggiapctt. Bezwarra, and Dowlaishwaram, through all of whicli 
' di.stricts, the sand.stoiio.s run, acconqianied through their whole 

■ course hy nearly the same succession of miiierars and metals. 

I These inquirie.s, which have been kindly aided hy the Board of 
Beveuuo, seem to have operaU^d most favcurahly in n 
^ wjiy which was not expected, for it has enlisted tho syinfiathies 
I of a good many iutelligent offieerR of the Engineering corps, thi; 

! Department of Public Works, with a host of young Assistant' 
Collectors who have in several instauces taken a very lively in- 
terest in tlie seareli for C(>al aud for useful minerals and metals. 
When I studied Mineralogy and Geology in E«linburgh, undci* 
Professor Jamieson, and along \\ith Doctors Forbes, Percy, Car- 
penter, Bennett, George AVilson, and others, who have since risen 
to eminence, we were accustomed on Sutunlays to make excur 
.sions tlirough the Lothians, Pccbleslnre, Tioxhurgli jmd Fife, col 
lecting minerals, metals, and fossils, particularly I hose of tin; 
coal formation B anti tho strata both alxjvo and below Ihoni. In 
this way I collectod many important minenilH, metals, and fossils, 
tho best of wli^^h 1 hrought to India carefull y named, lahellod, 
and their uses and localities described. On re*visiting England 
and Scotland twelve years ago, I made a point of inspecting 

■ many of the coal fields and adding some rhoico .sjiecimens of 
ctial fo.s.sils to my colleetion. I also hnaighr. out with mo several 

' boxes fulltif duplicate siH-cimein>, botli of coal fossils and of the 
minerals and pietals wliieli aocoriipany tliorn. A good many of 
I tho fossils were engraved and niiprepsioi s of them wt ro distri- 
i buted along with the sandstone''-, lireclaya, shali*s, limr.sloues, 

■ and ironstones in districts where the latter Lippean-d to !.« pro- 
: miRiug. The roHults of those em(uiries are so far satisfactory, 

that they havo led to the discovery of nevcral important beds of 
fossils, a groat variety of sand.s tones, bhiok lillK•^ tones, and crys- 
tallino white and coloured marbles, with soverai goms aud metals 
in their matrix. 

The sandstones which are perhaps the most important of the 
above, botli for building purposes aud as whets tone.s, commence 
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within ten rnilos of Madras at the Red Hills, in thin tracts ac- 
companied by fireclays and bandiron witli traces of manganese. 
At 8troei>erniatoor and Knttapaiikum^ 27 to fiO ujiles west of 
Madras, the shales, fireclays, and sandstonoK ocenr in 1)ods of 8 
to 12 feet in thickness, and amongst tbe.se have been found on the 
surface silicified wood, the bones and teeth of elephants, and 
amongst the dark superficial black and blue clays, se\'oral trees 
^ in:)|)ei*fectlj silicified and impregnated with suljihurot of iron. 
At Stroci^ermatoor the trees were perfectly white, dense and 
silicious in the fracture. Nearer Madras they roseniljled lignite, 
but would not burn.t At the depth of 28 to 30 feet, .some very 
beautiful impressions of fossil Nouroj>terios nn<l Dietyopteris 
were found, and subsccpiently at Alicoor, Messra. King, and 
Cl. B. Foote of the Cleoh^gical Survey discovered im[>ressions of ! 
several other plants of coalbearing strata as Tacuioptoris, | 
Palaeozamia, Poacites, Taxoditos, PUn-ophylluin and IViojiteris, I 
similar to the plants of the Rajmalial and ( ‘uteh coal fields. Oiu; j 
or two small shells bearing a strong re.^eiiiblauce to sjkirefors 
were also foun<l by mo embedded in strata of soft aluiuinous 
shale ; on the strength of those di-scoveries a boring was made 
by me foui’teen yows ago at Stroeponnatoor iu search of coal, , 
and five thin seams of black bituminous shale were borecl j 
through, but uo ^ood coal was .strinik in boflug id a <lei)ib, of 
180 feet. At Rajah’s choultry tliirty-six uulos from Madras, ! 
the bituminous shale ^^as found nearer tlie snrfaee, resting 
upon sandstono ; at Conjeveram the sandstones attained a 
greater thickness and the same beds appear to extend l)> Aroot 
to the vicinity of A'ellore, whore the saiKt'^toiics become harder I 
and denser from tho proximity of gneiss, trap, basalt, aiul pi uni- I 
tivo rocks ; between (.’onjoverani and Vellore the ( ‘ImeUlera and J 
Carpentors of Madras procure several varieties of whetstone and ' 
saiKistone for sharpening their tools, but the grandest and mo.st j 
important bods of sandstone commence at N agger v, Poob>or, ; 
and Triputty. At Naggery the altered and bardeneilsandstones i 
which aro many hundred feet thick seem to have been upheaved 
in bluff peri)enaicular precipices by rock of gneis.s and granite ; 
intersected hero and there by dikes of trap and veins of serpen- j 
tine. Tho sandstones about Naggery and Puotoor are of very 
difforont coloui*s, chiefly pale red, yellow, aii<l white, both in large I 
and small gi’aius, some like tiuai*tzitc of ilmt\ liarduess, anti I 
others coarse grainod and too hard for general u.se as a building . 
stone. In fact they bear a .strong resemblaiioe to the quartzites j 
and sandstones of table mountain at the tVipe of(Jood Hope, | 
both in tho general outline of tho hills and the laiiieralogical ! 
character of the sandstones. Now it is of great importauee to 1 
bear this fact in mind, for since I ^'islted the ('ape on my home- I 
ward journey in 1858, extensive beds of coal and diamond eoii- 
glomomtes and ]jlum-])udding stones in tho trial or new red , 
sandstone formations have been discovered some miles to the north 
of table mountain. At Triputty, 86 miles from ^Madras, there is a 
similar bliiir nearly peri»eiiaieiilar hill of 800 to I, ('00 feet of al- 
tered sand.stoiie apparently upbeaveil by gneis.s 3.J miles ; to the 
north-west of this there is an exten.sive bed of .soil sandstone or 
Iroestono several hundred feet thick and inning in a .'xiorth-west I 
direction for two or three mile.s. Thi.s sandstone is remarkably ! 
like the freestone of ^lidlothiaii and of Mirzujiore, both of which I 
occur on tlie l»or<lors of coal fiehls. 1 ’docks of it can be i»rocured I 
of great li^ngth or breadth, but few of the parallel strata exceed j 
8 to 10 indies in thickness alternating with layers of rolled j 
pebbles, shales or fireclays and frequent repetitions of soft sand- | 
stone. Jhis seems to bo well suited for building purposes .and j 
as a circular grindstone for tools or a filtering stone. Search is 
being made in this vicinity by the Collector of North A root for , 
fos.siTs. In the canal eiitt ng.s, 7 miles north-east of Cuddapali, ( 
^Ir. Boyle, the Assistant Collector, has lately found a great varie- ! 
ty of sandstone, slates, bIuiIcw, clay, iron-stones with rolled ! 
jiieccs of jasper, hornstoiic, and hardened limestone from Admn- i 
nayapalli, in tho same vicinity he has sent four or five fossils 
which are apparently Silurian, viz, JCchinosphaeiites punctatus. 
Another Ecnmosphacritc or hollow ball .surrounded bv mdiating 
scales, an oeliinite and several iKu tions of a C^yaniophylluiii < 
truucatiim. A few miles further north of Cuddanali pieces of old 
rod sandstone, purple, and gray sandstone porpnjTy, conglome- 
rates, jaspers and mud-coloured agates have frequently been sent 
to tho School of Arts by former pupils now emidoy^d in tho Rail- 
way Telegraph and Revenue Survey Departments. Those fossils 
auu sandstones probably .sliow that the bhick slaty limestone from 
the vicinitv of Ouddapab, which i.s now coming into extensive 
use for building purposes in Madras, is older than coal bearing 
strata. Between Cuddajiah and Gooty Air. W. S. Foster, ana | 
Mr. J. Kelsall, Assistant Collectors, have found four e.xtensive | 
beds of >)liick marble alternating with bods of .sandstone and I 
whetstone. The largest bed seems to extend from Taflputtry 
to Talapodatoor. This is tho softest and most uniform of these 
black marliles ; it has been extensii’ely used in both the pagodas 
at Todputtry, and blocks of it can be quarried of five or. six feet 
ill breadth by 18 or 20 foot in length. It i.s a beautiful marble 
for fine carved oiuamental work, and resembles the lucullite of 
It^y. At Kbondopalpaud another bed of black marble occiire 
on tno side of a hill tilted up at a considerable angle and dipping 


under an extensive bod of black conglomerate^ both of these 
emit a feetid smell when pieces of the marble are rubb^ together; 
they resemble the black stink stone of Fife and DeibyiAiro 
ana arc accompanied by a petrifying spring a chalybeate sj^ng 
and thick depo.sits of block alluvial soil ;lVom below tbfesou 
there noses a dark bituminous substanoe which separates on 
standing into two layers, one tough and elastic like India 
rubber, the other like pitch, both of these substimoes bum Uko 
Petroleum but omit a fietid smell. The natives buy that 
many thousand bullocks were slain on this level plain 
to appease the anger of some deity, and that the mud 
oil which comes out (ff tb^ soil is tho blood of these bul- 
locks I have had two chatties full of the substance sent to mo, 
tho first several years ago by Major Bisset, the seco'nd about 
six year.s ago by Air. Smart, formerly Chief Engineer of tho 
railway, who collected in the same vicinity some very delicate 
impres.'sionH of petrified stems and leaves of plants and some 
black, purple, and red conglomerates like those of the diamond 
formations. Those specimens wore sent to the Museum. _ Two 
other beds of black marble occur between Royelchervoo and 
Talapodatoor and near Gooty. The foimer are soft and'pass 
into shatlcs of purple, green, rod, yellow, and white, but the mar- 
bles .are too iincvoii in texture to be of use for building or onia- 
moiital i^urposes, and the colours are dull and earthy. In tho 
vicinity of Gooty the marbles again become hard, slaty, and 
llinty from the proximity of the granitic and trap dikes by 
which they are tilted up. They are also traversed by veins of 
green and yellow serpentine and white bands of calcareous 
spar. Ill this vicinity there seems to have been a great 
deposit of sandstones, diamond conglomerates, andiron ores. 
These extend into tho Kurnool district, and I think it is of 
great consequence that search should bo continued imder 
tbe.so beds of black marble and diamond conglomerates for 
coal, as 1 believe, tho sandstones of this series belong to the 
Trias or now red sandstono just above coal. I have tested 
the black marbles of the Ceded districts, and I find that the 
colouring matter in them is chiefly carbonaceous, as they bum 
to .1 white and contain very little iron ; they also contain mag- 
nesia and silica in variable proportions, but they are not so 
hydraulic as tho grocMii.sh gftiy magiiosian limestones of Kur- 
nool. I have lately heard I’roiii Colonel Orr that there is an 
extensive 1mm I of los.sil shells between Kuniool and Sultanporc* 
on ili(5 Tumboodra, and that it is jirobable that they are jurossio, 
and that it was likely to have been in this vicinity that Maijor 
Ifissot and the late Dr. Cole found their fossil shells. Major 
Mullins and Colonel Applegath have sent me fine collections of 
true jura.s.sic she 11 a from iTajahmuiidry, Poongady, and Kar- 
iairy, ami last week (.Colonel Farewell sent me a very important 
fos.sil impression of a plant like a calamitc between black band- 
iron and sandstone. This was fiamd by C’aptaiu Hasted, of tho 
Engineers, at Dowlaishvvaram under thick beds of hills of sand- 
stone. J have written to recommend immediate search to bo 
made under the black bandiron, as it and tho sandstones aro 
very similar to those of the Fife and Midlothian coal fields, where 
1 have gathered very delicate impressioas of calamitos and le- 
pidodoiidra above coal. Colonel Farewell has also found black 
bandiron and sandstones with limestones in the Coimbatore 
district and an inipoiiiant bed of foR,sils about five miles from 
Coiiubafiyre ; these I hope to examine shortly during the holi- 
days. Mr. J. Boswell has sent a great variety of sandstones, shales, 
fireclays, limestones, .and bandiron from Paltioad, Quntoor, 
and l^atchapilly ; and at Chebrolo, in Gmitoor, there seems to 
be au extensive bed of old red sandstone and some very fine 
gruiiului white marble, samples of those aro in the Museum. 

J have iflso received from tho viciiiitjr of Ganjara a great 
v^iety of sandstones apparei'tly, both t^je old and new red, 
ivith millstone grit, conglomerateB and whetstones. The some 
appear to extend to Rum bah on the Chilka lake. Mr. F. Min- 
cliiu has also sent from the vicinity of Qopaulpore the 
fossil tusk of a very largo elephant silicified. Air. G. Toynbee, 
Assistant Collector of Cuttack, has also got for us a fine collec- 
tion of the coal fossils, accompanying sandstones, and strata 
which have lately been foumi at the upper end of the Chillm 
lake. From the similarity which most of these sandstones 
bear to those of other coal bearing stratas in Bengal, and in 
Great Britain, I am strongly impressed with the belief that 
coal will be found in Southern India, and not improbably below 
some of tho softer sandstones and blaok limestones and along 
with tho clay ironstones. I would therefore recommend th^ 
tho Collectors of North Arcot, Cuddapah, Guntoor, Kurnool, 
and the Ceded districts, and Colonel Farewell, and Captain 
Hasted be requested to continue their search amongst the soft 
sandstones, especially where horizontal beds of ironstones are 
found resting upon tlhom. 1 have to return thanks to the offioers 
who have already so wiUiugly assisted in the search, and to the 
Hoard of Revenue for their kind co-operation. Some very 
important additions aro promised to the ooUeotions of ooal 
formations and the strata above and below them ftom different 
parts of Scotland, the central countries of England and WaleSi 
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Hite win all be named^ arranged, aud dasaified along with 
the different coal series of India at the School of Ate. 

BoMrd are mu6h obli^ to Dr. Hunter for his interestinff 
oommunicatioa They are glad to see the names of several 
Bevenue OffloeiB who nave turned their attention to this useful 
enquiiy, and resolve to circulate these Proceedings to aU Col- 
lectors and request them to aid Dr. Hunter in the collection of 
usefhl minerals. Hiere are no doubt rich stores of them scat- I 
tered about the coirntry which may prove of great value for j 
buildinsr purposes^ as well as for p^tery and sculpture. j 

(A true Copy and Extract.) ! 

F. Brandt, 

• Acting Siib-Socretary. i 

Read Proceedings of the Madras Govern nient, Revenue . 
Department, No 1158, of 4th July 1871, sanctioning the grant ' 
to the Society of a donation of Rs 600, to enable them to | 

as usual, extra prizes for siiecial products at the Exibition 
in 1872. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Oommitte be commimicatod 
to Government for this liberal gift. 


THE WAllDlIA VALLEY COAL l IKLDH. 

In a recent letter of Mr. Rivett-Oarnac’s to the Ilombay 
Chamber of Commerce, wo saw a notice of operati<)ns in the 
Chanda coal-fields, and we havt since been at the pains to as- 
certain how far the coal country has been explored, and what 
are the prospects of coal -mining in Chanda. Since the (Jeolo- ^ 
gical department withdrew from coal exploi*atioiis in the War- 
dha Valley, the Govornments Nagi>ore and Berar have been i 
tracing the coal measures westwanl along the AVardha Valley I 
towards the G. I. P. Railway. The borings have shown that | 
thick seams of cosl are very constant all over the sandstone area. i 
The nearest point to the i*ailway at which workable coal has yet | 
l>een found is Warora, a town in the Chanda district soino twenty- | 
six miles south-east of Hinguiighat, and forty-seven miles distant i 
from the Wardlia station of the G. 1. P. Railway. The coal at ■ 
and round Warora scorns to bo practically inexhaustible, and | 
the Government of India luis decided on making a narrow | 
gauge railway from the G. I. P. station of Wardha through i 
HingunghatU) Warora. A bmiich from this lino will cross the 
Wardhi river into the Woon district, and will thus bring the 
Edlabad cotton and the Woon coal to the G. I, P. Railway by 
the shortest route. The cost of a narrow gauge railway from 
Wardha to Warora is estimated at 25 lakhs, or a little over i 
j£6,(K)0 a mile. This lino will find a largo cotton and salt-trade . 
ready to hand, and it will put Chanda coal on the G. 1. P. Rail- ! 
way at a cost of about Rs. 8 per ton. i 

During the past open season coal -mil ling in a small way has 
been going on at the Ghugus coalpit, which was opened by Lord 
Mayo in 1870, aud has since been called the “ Afayo Colliery.” j 
This pit is about 90 feet deep, and goes down into the coal I 
seams discovered by Major l.<ucie Smith in 1807. About HO or ! 
90 tons of coal have boon raised from this pit per month and the ! 
coal has been distributed to the G. 1. P. Railway, to the Rombay i 
Qaa Company, to the Local Public Works Department, and to 
cotton factories at Wardha. It has also been used largely in 
the steam-borer and at the smithies attached to the eoj^- boring 
department. The Mayo nit coal did not succeed at the 
gas works : it proved to be no good at all as a gas iMial 
though the Mokpani (Nerbudda Coal Company’s) coal, 
which was put in the Gas Company’s retorts about the same time 
turned out good gas and plenty of it. On the G. 1. P. Railway 
engines UK) tons of the Mayo jiit coal have been burnt, and the 
coal has tumo<l out mjich better than was expected. Everyone 
who sees it says it is wretched stutt’ until ho tries it ; but it 
seems to improve on acquaintance. For three weeks it was 
burnt in the G. I. P. Railway engine^ between Nagpore and 
fiudnaira, with an average consumption of 51 lbs. per train 
mile — ^the average consumption of English coal on the saiiio 
Section of the O. I. P. Railway is 38 lbs. i>er train mile — 
the average cost of English coal on the Nag^xiro branch . 
of the G. I. P. Railway is about Re. 36 a ton ; so that Mayo , 

S it coal would be cheaper than English coal, if it should lie put 
own at Woinlha station for Rs. 25 a ton. 

But next year the “ Mayo Collieiy’ will probably l>e closed, 
and the Warora coal only will be worked. A pair of pits aixj , 
being sunk to this cool, and it is exj^ted they wiU be in work- j 
ing order by December 1871. The Warora coal, so far as can l>o 
juted from the assay of pieces brought up by the steam-borer, is . 
30^r 40 per cent, better fuel than the Mayo pit coal. It yields 
ose^ludf more carbon, or 66 per cent, as against 44 per cent ; while 
ittotemaonly about one-naif as mnoh water as the Mayo pit , 
coA If the seams turn out to be as good in bulk as the small 
BpeitfmenB assayed by Dr. Lyon, this Waroa coal will probably 
baasgoodlhelasthebest^our Indian coals. The pits now 
beiu su^ at Warora will probably be worked for the present 
by wvenmsnl^ tltoi^h there is ample coal for any number of 
private cdUites. The cost of the Warora Colliery, with its 


upcast and downcast pit, machinery and buildings complete wil 
probably be £ 9 , 000 . And when the woridngs are ftdJy 

opened, this coUieiy ou^ ht to turn out at least 2,000 tons a 
month. The consumption of coal on the Nagpore line (285 
miles) is about 30,000 tons per annum, while the annual con- 
sumption of cool on the propom Raipore Railway ought to be 
about 20.000 tons. Tho saving between English coal at Rs 86 
a ton and Warora coal at Rs. 8 a ton ought, if the Warora ooal ^ 
does two-thirds the duty of the imported fuel, to be 4} lakhs 
of nipees on the working ohoiges of the I. P. Railway, and 
.3^ lakhs on the Raiporo Stato Railway. This saving will do 
very much more than cover tho interest on the Warora Railway 
outlay. So we hoi)e that tho line to Hiugmnghat and Warora 
may bo at once begun and pushed on as rapidly as |>ossible. 

It will bo some years before the Raipore Railway requires 
20,000 tons a ycai', but tho G. I. V. Railway will taxe its full 
30,iK)0 tons a year directly the Warora RaUway shall open, Tho 
cotton factorios and other industries in Berar and Nogi^r will 
of coarse take Warora coal in preforonco to English coal or wood 
I fuel, and tho Govoriimont Colliery will hardly be able to furnish 
I the full reqnireil supply. We anticipate, thereforo, that one or 
I more private collieries would find a good opening. It has been 
conjectured that iron works will some day be set up near the 
Chanda coal-pits for smelting and rolling iron from the rich 
(^handa ores. Perhaps some such works may bo ready by the 
time the present stock of English rails has l^eon worn out. But 
such a time is probably far off. Still there are enough facts about 
the Centml India coal tiehls to make their oairly opening of 
great interest to tho imhlic tax-payer, and wo think the p^lic 
ought to have had earlier information on the matter. — 71he 
Pio'iunvi*. 


Tho Government of India in the Department of Revenuo 
Agriculture, and Commerce, has addressed the following impor- 
tant comiiuuiicatiori to the Government of Bengal; — 

“It was pro[>osed in a recent case of the grant of a license to 
mine for coal to attach to such grant the condition that the 
license should in no way intorftjro with any rights in or to tho 
surface of tho tract included within his license, and should make 
his own arrangements with tho owners and occupiers of tho 
surfiicc soil, in order to obtain access to tho coal aud facilities 
for efficiently working it. 

V pou this the Secretary of State made tho following obser- 
vations : — 

l^'rom this it wouhl appear that although the Government 
is exclusive owner of all minerals below the surface, andean 
convoy to whom it will bo the power of working those minerals, 
still the right so conveyed can be virtually cancelled wherever 
the surface is private projxirty, and the owner thereof chooses 
to deny access to what lies below tlio surface. 

“If tliis^ be really the present stato of tho law, it plainly 
requires to1)o amended to the extent of making it obligatory 
to owners of surface land, on receipt of adorjuato compensation 
from lessees of the minerals below, to afford thorn full facilities 
for gi'tting at the minerals. 

“What, however, ig no less essential is, that a native 
land-owner should not be loft to settle as ho boat may with a 
European lessee the terms of compensation for tho latter’s 
entrance on his property. In such a transaction, natlVos will 
be at a great disa< I vantage, unless some direct Government 
agency interposed, first to a.scertain and record, and subsequent- * 
ly to defend their rights, and I am anxious that tho expediency 
of making provision for these purposes should bo coiisidored.** 

►Search among the records of tho Govenimorit of India has 
not discovered sufficient to enable the Governor-Genoral-in- 
Council t<> come to a decision on the questions here raised. The 
ciisos involving those questions, which have actually occurred, 
are few in number, aiul con lined to tlie Central Proviuces. 

I am therefore to request that IIi.s Honour the Licutommt- 
Governor will favour the Government of India with iufonnation 
on the following points : — 

(a .) — How fir in fact Govoriimeiit has in Bengal acted u|K)n 
this principle that all mines when not expressly granted away 
belong to the State, and on what grounds Government has so 
actotL 

(5.)— What has been the law or practice in remrd to access 
to mines over land which is private property / Does Govern- 
ment theoretically or practically possess such a right, and cau 
it assign such a right to others I 

The Govemor-^Genoral-iu-Council will also be glad to receive 
an expression of His Honour’s opinion as to the neoeisity of 
amonmng the existing law, and the direction which such amend- 
ment should take.” 

The Local Government has sent the iffiove to the land revenue 
department cf the Board of Revenue, for reporL^Indian 
Da/^ Eosaminer. 
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CHANDA IBON ORES. 


Note on the Iron Oree at Ooonjwai, Lohara^ and Dewulgaon, in the 
Chanda District, by M. Frtar» Esq., Mining Oeologiat to the 
Ooverrment of India, — dated the dOth Ma/rch 1870. 

I. Toe village of Gooigwa! is 60 miles E. K. E. from Obanda, and 
tbe mines or small diggings for iron are one mile south of the village. 

^ At the foot of a hill, holes frbm two to six feet in depth have been 
dug, in moorum or feiraginous earth for small pieces of ore which, from 
anpearaiico, tell plainly^)! l)eing fragments of some larger mass. From 
these diggings 1 ascended the hill, and found in the ascent, a distance of 
al>out 60 ya^H, that €>very piece of stone T could pick up from the gross 
and shrubs of the thick jungle, were pieces of weighty iron ore are highly 
magnetic. At the top of the hill the wall of a lode of this rich ore was 
clearly discernible, coiiHisting of a iinely laminated gneisause sandstiuie, 
and the IckIo itself 1 found to be traceable for about fiO yards and to l>e 
full of iron ore in large masses. The native smelters dig at the bottom 
of the hill, in order that they may obtain small pieces of the ore and 
thereby save thcniselvcH labour in breaking fragments of suitable size for 
their smelting furnaces. 

What T have said aljfmt the <piantity of ore tube seen exposed is a 
fact which H[)enkM for itself ns to the, practically .speaking, inexhaustible 
yield to be anticipated. The ore is highly magnetic and is, in iny 
(U)inion, ecpial in (pality tfi thn rich inagnotites of Norway and 
oweeden. If so, it is then one of the richest ores that can be met ndth, 
and’suTpassoH in yield of metallic iron any ore which has yet been 
discovered in useftd (piantity in tbe mining districts at home. 

II. Lobara luiues arc 60 miles north cast of OhainlM. Here, us at 
Goonjwai, there is a hill of magnetite. Making my way through jungle, 

I atsconded the hill, a distanco of about 100 yards, and could find no 
iitlier stone than pieces of rich magnetite : the “ expression *’ of tlie 
place a))]>oared to me to excel that of G»sjnjwai, as regards the? im- 
mense quantity of ore ea.sily obtainable. 

III. Dewulgaoii i.s tiS inile.s K. N. K. of (.'hand.i, ami is on the east 
si<le of tho Wyngunga river. Here i.s a large loelo of megnctite clearly 
traceable for at least 160 yards. The cardinal loile filled up uitli iiias- 
sive oro is alHuit 10 feet wide, but from this there aic iir.iny branches, 
and small pieces of t»re are scattered ov^er the country for s«»me acics in 
extent ; it is from the.se s<riitterod fnigmentM in.iinly that the s?ipply of 
ore bir the native smelting work is ol>taine<l. 

IV. Jteinarh . — From the Mayo Collieiy to (joonjwai oi to bohara 

is 66 miles. 'I’he i oads hi e good for ii. it ive carts, ami save during the 
rains, tho ore «‘oul<l eiisily be carte<l frcuii the mines to the ct>al at 
Googoos. (’arts regularly engaged in the uork of cairiage would convey 
the oic this diHtaiice for 12 shillings i)er ton. To this huiu something 
\v<Mild h!l^e to be added breaking tbcoie at the mines and for filling 
the carts. A veiy large quantity of oie is ubt.ain.ible in fragments, and 
to loiul this inb) carts would not cost more than a few ]>k*‘ pei bni ; 
iuit for bi caking the large blocks, drilling macbiiu ry and blasting would 
have to be resoiicd t<», tlu» lost for wbicli \\<»ul(J, in iny <*pinion, be 
covered by two sbillings per ton. This would make tbe eost of the ore 
at May«» Collieiy 14 shillings pel ton, oi about half of what would be 
given for this (piality of <ire at Ikmik*. | 


Iteport* on ctrlaii} i^uniph's iron ore from the Chanda distrirl^ (Vu- 
tral Provinces of India, hit David Foiiues, Ksq , k. h. dated 

\iU Aagnst 1871. 

In confonnity with your recpie.st I ha\e subinitted tlie four samples 
of iron ore placed in iiiy hands to a caicfiil examination, in order to 
.irrive at a c«»rrect estimate of theii value for iron-making, ami, with 
thi.*? object, have in.ide complete chemical analysis of the three Sciiiiplc.s 
considered by you as of mo.st iiiimcdiate importance. 

The i-csults of the above-nicntioiied analysis when phujcd in at.abidafc- 
ed form, Ahow tUo percentage chemical composition of these three* iron 
ores to be as follows : - 


HI 


Iron, metallic 

Oxygon, in combination ,, 
.Sesquituitde of manganoae 

8ilica •• 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sulphur 

Plioaphoriis 


Lobara. 

Dcwiilgaou. 

Ot'onjwai. 

«>L>08 

70-006 

70-1.14 

89 370 

28-670 

28*739 

O-eOO 

0*081 

O-ies 

0*823 

0-81.3 

0.6*6 

0-432 

0-387 

0-396 

0-064 

0-026 

0l>65 

trace 

truce 

truce 

0-012 

0-013 

0*020 

0-005 

o-opi 

0'(M>3 

100-000 

lOO'OOO 

100*000 


The characters of the oi-os are as follows : — 

I. — Lolkira.— Very compact ci'yatalliiie<l hematite or sjiecular iron, 
eontauiing some ndiuixturo of the inajypietic oxide of irrm, ns was evident 
from its being in some parts very faintly magnetic. The sample was 
nearly pure oxides of iixm, containing no admixture of rock or other 
mineral matter visible b» the eye. 

II. -— Deteitl^oon. — A granular admixture of magnetic oxide of iron 
with some specular iron ore and rusty oxide, strougly magnetic, and 
showing no appearance of rock or other admixture. 

III. — Coongwai , — A granular mass of crysWlized hematite or iron 
glaiu’te, containing some admixture of magnetic oxide and rusty oxide 


of iron, in parts veiy faintly attractable by the magnet ; free from 
admixture of atony matter. 

ly •—Ambagurh Chawky.—A coarsely ciystallized magnetic oxide of 
iron, containii^ 72 per cent, metallic iron nearly pure, and quite free 
from other mineral matter, as far as could be detected by the eye. 

A fflance at the results of the chemical examination of ores 

will (mow that they are not only extremely rich in iron, but thstr 

the raoiint of the deleterious ingredients, sulphur and phosphoioufi 
contained in them, is the minimum known in even the best iron ores of 
Sweeden and Russia. 

The quantity of phosphorus present was so small that it would bo 
overlooked, except by employing the most searching tests for its 
presence ; whilst the insignificant percentage, or rather trace, of sulphur 
woultl be dissipated in calcining the ores. 

These ores resemble strongly some of the very richest ddposits of 
iron ore occumng in Sweeden ; and if the geneial mass of the lodes 
is ^iiai in quality to the samples already placed in my hands for ex- 
amination, there cannot be, in my opinion, any doubt as to their produc- 
if smelted on the large scale, an iron equal in quality to the best 
Sweodish or Russian brands so much sought after and W'ell adapted also 
for the inamifacturo either of Bessemer or any other variety of steel. 

Oiring to the density and compact nature of the ores, they should, 
pi-erioiw to being charged into the blast fnmanco, be submitteatoii 
preliniinaiy roasting, or calcination, in oixler to render them more 
porous and ojien in te.xture, for thereby to facilitate their reduction by 
the gases of the funiace. 

On account of their extreme richnes-s in metallic iron, they are 
naturally deficient in slngforming ingi-odieiits, and these will conse- 
quently have to be added to the charge of calcined ore, either in the 
.shape of a small quantity of pooi*er ore, or of other mineral containing 
silica in combination with tlie eaith, in conjunction with the usual 
]ime.*4toi}e (or liiirnt lime^, which, by acting os a flux, will furnish tho 
amount of slag essential in iron smelting to economical working of the 
blast funinco. 

In ronclusiiui, I Would only expre.s.s my opinion that these ores, if 
.smelted with eitht*i* charcoal or coal of good qualit}^ are extremely well 
mlapted for the production of first clas-s iron, whether in pig or bar, or 
intended for con\ersioii to .steel. 


PUBLIC WORKS-n^RiGATiON. 


The following ahsfracf the Qiiarfarly Progeesft Reports of ihn 
prhwlpal 'loorl's of irrigafimi under conHirnction. from loan 
funds in the different VvovinveH is puhlished hj Order of 
His Er.cclhncij the Go rev nor-Oe neral-in- Council for general 
information ; a statement of the rerenue derived from the same 
class of works vjill he published annually : — 


j i Expomli- I 

j I'lstuimtOH tiiio (liiriug 
I of WDvks in quarter en- ; 
j progrcMM, I 31st I 
I jMaich 1871.1 


Oodavory Delta ' 

Kiutnu Delta ' 

SurvapnUy CUianncl 

M.idroH Water Works I 

VollttUT Aiiicut 

Taiijorw l»cltH i 

Stroi >’ igimtum Anlcut ! 

Krishna CaAiil 

Lakh Canal 

Palkhair Cannl 

.1 anidn Canals { 

Mouktee Nullah Rr lorvoir .. ..j 

Kkroukh Tank 

Muota Project 

Hathmiitleo Canal 

Vbadadpoor Cnnul < 

Begamo Cnnnl I 

TnUluiidah f 'nnal .1 

Du. Distrihutui'ics and 

Branches 

Machgong Cannl j 

Do. Distrilaitnries 

High LovoICrrhI 

No. 6 Distnbutary 

No. 7, 9, & 10 Distributarylcs . . 

Midnapoor Canal 

DlstribularicH 

Tidal Canal 

Range of WorkshoiiM 

Dehroo and Huron Works .... 

Tramway and Quarries 

Western Mnui Canal 

Rastoni Mam Cannl 

Wurksbops 

Northern Divisiou Falls 

daul-khuord Escape 

Doolunilahiihur Rajbuhas .. .. 

Allygurh Canal 

Cnwnpoor Bridges 

Ktawah Rajbutaas 

BostemJunma Canal 

Agra Canal 

Bohilkhund Canals 

Baree Doab Canal 

Western Jumna Canal 

ftlrhind Canal* 


Ks. 

20 , IS, 1.14 
14 , 72,743 I 
4 , 20,1 »60 
lo, 6 '»,l »0 
1 .US .235 
3,n.i3> 
8 , 31 , 00 » 
0 ,H 7 ,U 78 
2 , 1 U ,409 
US , 410 

0. 13.:m 

1, W7,714 
0,4 .,01 3 
37,47,27.3 

3,4 *.' 06 
7,20,83'> 
4.01,824 
4,3.%387 

1,0\08.3 
1.22,280 
1 80,516 
11.74.852 
2.36,206 
3,O«»,000 
20,52,293 
3,13,000 
7,96,386 
75,772 
16,53,628 
99,320 

7.86.629 
2,44,265 
1 , 26,800 

28,607 

1.62.630 

l , 26 , 8 il 

6,404 

1 , 67,066 

2 , 37,606 

60,361 

18,46,668 

1 , 66,123 

20 , 28,768 

6 , 09,406 


Rs. 

37,409 

38,910 

17,819 

’ ii)’,623 
18,315 
B,131 


2,29^ 

6,539 
15 . 2'>4 
364 
80,706 
0,288 
28, <*70 
81,726 
6,860 
41,991 
761 
62,319 
8,334 
86,883 
37,620 
30.367 
0,760 
8,266 
7,168 
642 
16,002 
8,030 
6,226 
2 , 01.006 
4,166 
2 , 88,258 


Expendi- I 
1670-71. I lOLorred. 



24 , 161 ) 

18,648 

32,158 

2,234 

33,425 

11,642 

12,768 


28,611 

46/)22 

2 , 06,818 


13,160 

78,920 

qAl 

0 , 38,075 

1 , 08,107 

2 . 27,021 

10 , 34,485 

1 . 46,213 

6 , 26,868 

73,644 

2 , 66,015 

06,660 

3 , 16,185 

1 , 82,224 

62,730 

24,281 

1 , 45,230 

l /) 9,080 

6,405 

1 , 49,072 

•« 

15 , 74,280 

1 , 95,684 

618<404 

1 , 60,766 


* Branches. 
The Hansi. 
The Sirsa . 


FrohaUe cost. 
Bi . 2 ^ 84,400 
48 , 71,667 


* Received through Major Lucie Smith. 
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HADBA8. 

Ooiamety Delia. — This projeci, which was commenced in the 
year ms been carried on from year to year as fhnds from 
the oMpfMij{V revenues of the county became available. It 
beihg to complete a scheme'wnich has proved of such 

bei^m tipi Godavery district, and. yielded large profits to 
the StatOi estimates, amounting to over 26 lakhs of rupees, have 
of late been sanctioned from loan funds for works ne^ss^y to 
consplete and perlbot the system of irriration and navigation in 
theaeateva ana western aeotionsof this Delta. In the central 
portion like works are eventually to be undertaken at a probable 
expense of six lakhs. During the last quarter of the year the im- 
proveme\its in pro^^ss to the Akeod and Samulcottah canals, 
in the eastern section, were confpldted at an expense of nearly 
2|r lakhs of rupees. On the latter canal 30 miles of earth-work 
have been executed, and 41 bridges and culverts built. Satis- 
factory progress was also made on improvements to the (Jot'.oiia(la 
canaL In the western section the following progress has been 
made ; — 

4 


Bllore ifkaiu canal and luw level oliannel .... One-third oomplotod. 

MJd level ebauuel Onc-lialf ditto. 

Oonal fVom Kllore high level choBuel to the 

Hiver Wo.yairoo ■ » tc-rjuartor ditto. 

And the NurHa))ooi* Canal Uno-8i.\th ditto. 


Some progress was also made on the Attili canal. Of the 
drains under construction, chiefly in the weatoru section, the 
Pandikodu was nearly finished .it a cost of <ivcr lialf a lakh of 
I'lipoes, and satisfactory progress mafic on other minor ones. 
There are about 10,()(),()U0 acres of araVjlo land in thi.s Delta, and 
the irrigation works liave jiroved very profitable. 

Kisfna Delta . — The wcu’ks in this Delta have been estimated 
to coat about 60 lakhs of rupees, of which more than half has 
been expended since the year 1851-52 in which they were com- 
mencofl up to the close of the year 1869-70. Of the ex|>endituro 
yet to be incurred estimates for about 54 lakhs have as yet been 
sanctioned, leaving others to bo yet enbrnittod to the extent of 
about 19 lakhs of riij»eeH. The works undertaken during the 
year consisted chiefly of improvemfMits anil i*xteii8ion8 to the 
llyves and Masulipattun canals on the left bank, and the 
Commamoro channel on the right bank of the Ki.stna, as well 
as the excavation of several subsidiary irrigation channels 
comprised in the scheme. The acreage irrigated in 1869-70 was ; — 

Arrfji. 

In the Edoitoru Delta 01,(128 

„ WoBfeeru „ 64,305 

Total . . . . 12«,a23 

while the addilional acreage that will ultimately bo irrigated 
l>y the works now in i)rogress is as follows : — 

A t'feH , 

In the Eafttorn Doltfi . . . . . . 2 '0,^72 

„ WoHtern V .. 16.1,6 »5 

In the Nollors district the Survapully channel, which is 
the main duct, let offfroui the anicut built across the Pennair 
at Nellore, is being improved at an estimated oxpen.so of about 
lakhs of rupees, of wbicli 2^ lakhs of rui)ee8 has already 
been incurred, and will bring under wet cultivation 25,509 
acres of laud. The outlay noted provides for the c<«iiipletioii 
of the irrigation canals in the Peimair Delta to the mouth of the 
river, with embankments to protect tlie irrigated lauds from 
inundations. 

On the water- works, Madras^ over 9^ lakhs have, up to date, 
l)een expended. This project is of a mixed character, jiroviding 
for the irrigation of between 8,000 and 9,0(-K) acres of waste laiiJ, 
aa well as the water-supply of the city f)f J\ladia.s. Jt has nut 
as yet been finally cl^t^ os a loan work. 

For an anicut across the river VelJ^mr, in South Arcot, at 
Pelandorai^ about two lakhs of rupees have been sanctioned, one- 
fifbh of which was expended in its conslniction during the year. 
Irrigation will be smiplied from this work to 16,650 acres. 

In the Tawjore Delta, the proper regulation of the several 
rivers has long been ropresented as a matter of noce.ssity to en- 
sure a more equable distribution of the water. Tho regulating 
works sanctioned in March last for tho improvemetit of the 
river Cauvery have all been completed, while BktisfactoiT pro- 
gress has been m^e on similar works authorized for tho principal 
branches of the river Vennaur. The supply of tho river C<de- 
roon is also to be regulated. The total cost of the entire scheme 
of regulation is estimated at about ten lakhs of rupees. 

In the Tinnevelly distriejL the construction of tho Streeviguii- 
tum anicut or weir on the Tanibrapoomey river, which falls into 
tlifi sea a few miles south of Tuticorui on the east coast of the 
Peninsula, is progressing satisfiEtctorily. This weir will com- 
mand an area of about 120 aqjiiare mues, and the channels to 
be taken off from it will not only serve for direct irrigation 
of both banks of the river, but will feed some 

which occupy the higher level of the land to be 
irnSttM;^ The works will also supply water to the town of 
T^tilcbriiii wjbich is one of the chief parts of Southern India, and 
is at present ill-fbmishod with fresh water for domestio pur^ses. 


In addition to these works several extensive projects are 
under investigation, from the Rooshkolia and Chioaoole river 
in Gai^am, the river Pennair in Nellore, the Perrymur in 
Madura, and otheiv which it is unnecessary to detail at 
X>re8eDt. 

BOMBAY. 

Krishna Caned . — This canal, which has under comnuuid« 

44.000 acres of irrigable land in the Sattai'a District, has been 

completed. The chowldos or inapection-housos are now in 
progress. • 

In the Amodnuggur District, the Lafdh canal, 21 miles long, 
and which will irrigate 17,000 acres, is under construction, and 
will veiT shortly be completcKl. 

The Pdf.k1hair canal, miles long, also promsses satisfacto- 
rily and has as much as 20,0(H> acres of land under command 
In Khandeieh, tho .Tamda canals, which are capable of irrigat- 
ing 5o,0l>0 acres, have been nearly completed, as also the 
Mooktee Nullah Reservoir. The latter is situated on a 
tributary of the river Panjra, and has about 10,000 acres of 
culturablo land under command. 

Til Sholapoor, tho Ekrookh tank, which has been under con- 
struction since 1866, and with its channels, will irrigate about 

22.000 aoro.s of laud, will shortly bo completed. Thoporonnial 
i-ar.al, ft'om the Adeola river is to lie oommoncod immediately. 

In Poona, an extensive schemo of irilgation is in progress, 
termed the Moota project. It consists of a dam across tho 
Moota river with a canal on the right bank, 100 miles 
long, and also a small canal to Kirkeo on tho loft bank, and 
will irrigate eventually 70,000 acres. 

In (Juzerat, the Hathiimttee canal is being constructed for 
tlie irrigation of a))out 35,000 acres : the fii*st five inilos have 
been nearly completed. 

Iii addition, comploto plans aud estimates for tho Bhokur 
tank and iianals from the river Taptee have been submitted 
to (lovernmont, and plans and estimates for a project from the 
Sabnrmiittee are at present under review by the local autho- 
rities. 

A canal, 129 miles in length from tho Neora, has also been 
projected. The area under command will bo about 437 square 
miles, tho irrigable area being about throe-fifths of this. The 
object of the ))roposed work is to relievo the locality from con- 
tiuiiouH drought. 

Sindh. 

During the past year, the Thurr canal, 24 miles long in the 
direction of Oomercoto, and tho Mitrow canal, 87 miles in the 
Eastern Narra district wore completed at an expenditure of 
aliout eight lakhs of rupees. The former irrigates 42,000 acres, 
anti tho latter 16i),000 acres. 

A canal, 63 miles in length, has for some time 2 >a 8 t been in 
|)rogre.s8 from Sukkiir to Shadadpoor, and is now approach- 
ing completion. All the masonry works and several Kajbuhos 
have btion •tfornidotcd. Irrigable area under command 86,600 
beegahs. Satisfactory jirogress has also been mode on the 
.scheme for im 2 >rovuig the liegaree canal, and extending it for 
the irrigation of 8oor lands — irrigable area 67,000 acres. The 
Piiiyarco and Goongrah improvement project has lien com- 
pletetl and is under review at prc.sent. An extensive canal 
from llorce to the vicinity of Ilydrabiul has also been projected, 
.and tho schemo is at present under the consideration of the 
Government of India. ^ 

Bknoal. ^ 

Orissa project — Eiill particulars of this project will shortly be 
iniblished in the Gazette. 

Its estimated cost amounts to 2774 lakhs of rupees, of 
which 1 1 7 lakhs have already been exponde<l, and the eventual 
net revenue has been estimated at 44^ lakhs or 16 per cent, 
on outlay. 

Tho following fiicts were rojiorted in October 1869 : 

The Keudrajmra canal, 40 miles long, connecting Cuttack 
with the Port of False Point and having under command 270,000 
acres of culturable land, has been corapletod. 

“ Also 23 miles of the first section of tho high-level canal be- 
tween Cuttivsk anil Calcutta to tho point wliere it touches 
the trunk road ; the remaining io miles of the first section are 
in full progress, and the second and third sections, measuring 
31 miles, are alwnt to be commenced. Seven miles of the 
Taldiindah canal are on tho eve of the completion, and 20 more 
are in progress, also eight miles of its main branch to Mach- 
gong.*' of tho Midnamwir sei ios, 24 miles of navigation between 
the Hooghly and the Cossyo at Ponchkooroh have been opened, 
and the earthwork of ten miles from Midnapoor towards Panch- 
koorah has been excavated to a surface width of 60 feet, and is 
convoying water for irrigation purposes. The remaining 16 
miles are m full progress. Two reaches of the Tidal oaufd be- 
tween the Roopnaroin and the Russoolpoor, measuring 26 miles, 
have also been completed, and of four looks, one has been finish- 
ed aud a second is in promss. There are thus 12^ miles of canal 
open, 7 more nearly finished, and 74 miles in progress. More- 
over, bD the great head-works, consisting ofanicuts and sluices, 
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vlz,t the Karaje at the bifurcation of the Mahanuddy and Kat* 
jooroe, the Mahaiiuddy and Beropa it Cuttack and the Cusaje 
at Miduapoor, are iio^ completed as far as present rei^^uirementa 
are concerned. 

Of distributary chanuols, 136 miles had been oi>enod in 
Cuttack and 67 milee in Midnapoor; in the former district 
water could be conveyed to 120,000 acres, and in Midnapoor to 
74,000 acres, or to 104,000 acres in all.” 

The progress made dimng the past year was as follows : — 

TaUlimdah oona/.— Earthwork completed and canal raody for 
iuUniasion of water. Navigable as foi' as Sonepwr look, u 
distance of Id mUos from Cuttack aud ready fur frrigation as 
far 08 the 27th mile, tt commands^ with its oranches and dis- 
tributaries, an area of 400 s(|uare miles or 232,000 cultiirable 
acres. Fair progress made on its distributaries. 

McLcl^ong ca/ticth — Earthwork coi^loted, locks and fnUs in pro- 
gress. This canal is a branch of the Taldimdah and will irrigate 
an area of 82,0lX) acres. Distributaries just coniracuced. 

Uigh Level canfld.— Range 1. Very satisfactory pi\»gi*oss made 
ill excavation of canal up to 25th mile, and provision of locks, 
aqueducts, and bridges. The irrigable area commanded 
a mounts to 80,000 acres included in an area (^f alK)ut 150 square 
miles. 

Diatrihutaries. — No, tt distributary cut for G miles. No. 11 
completed to end, and Nas. 7, 9, and 10 put in ihorongh order ; 
five new head sluices built. 

Die frihutf tries frovi Ke'ntli'cipurci canah — Tliirteon distri- 
butaries completed. 

High Level cannl from Midnapoor to river TTooghty. — Main 
canal in first, second, and third reaches completed to full depth 
and W'idth. Kive locks and throt? falls constructed. As a line 
of navigation from its proximity to (’alciitta, <fec., this is the last 
and most important of tlio seven soctioiis of the high level canal, 
and it will irrigate an area of about 180,000 acres. 

Dietribnfarice. — Eighty miles completed, 1 1 miles now under 
excavation, and 20 more ready to l>e ])ut 'iito hands of ('ou- 
tre ctoix 

Tidal Nearly completed. Two locks finished and 

t wo in progress. This canal is iiitemled mainly for navigation. 

A raiigt) of woi kshops was also built. 

Hone projert. — This project has been estimated to cost 377 A 
l.ikhs, hut if c.xteiidod beyond the rivers Kunimnassa tm the 
west and Hnkree on the east of the Soiie, the cost is likely to 
4 weed 400 lakhs. The area embraced is 2,611,000 acres alto- 
gether. The ostimales yet sanctioned for the works amount to 
about Oil lakhs of rui3ecs. Full particulars of the scheme were 
published lost year in the Gazette. The following is a brief 
account of tlie works in progress at [)re8ent : — 

Weir arross Honne and head leorJiti at TJehree and Barooii . — 
Work was commenced on the anient in October la.st, hut nn | 
nnexixjcted flood occurred and threw it back. Sinco then 
satisiactory progress ha.s been made in its cronst ruction and also 
in that of the head sluice and l<»ck at Dehree. ‘ 

Tramican and Qanrriee — -Single line of roail is oixui all the 
way fniiii the <piarries to Ihirooii on the oast side of tho river- 
aiid locomotive ciigin(!s and trains rif stone are ninniug regularly. 
SeV’^eral bungalows ha\e been built for tlio ostahhsraeut employed 
(Ml the works. 

Western main canal. — About nine-tbirteentlia of the carth- 
\\ ork in first four n\ilca of the heavy cutting at the head 
are (»ut to the 50 foot base and throe-eighths of tho rcBt to the 
22nd mile. Satisfactory nrogre.ss nuide on throe bridges. 

ICa stern main raimZ.— h irst mile seven-ninths of work done, 
2nd to 7th mile almost completed to HO feet base, diverted drain- 
age chiiunel widened, and culvert finished. 

Workshops* — Several buddings coinploted. 

Hn^'vey operathns. — The Biixar canal has boon set out, a.s also 
nearly all the An*ah canal distriluitaries. Cross levelling of 
the country to Chunar well advanced. 

N ORTH-W ESTERN T Rc ) V I NCES. 

Eenwdelling Oariges canal. — Ebtimatos amounting to over • 
lakhs have hitherto been Hanctioned for this purpose, of 
wliich a great poi*tion has already been expanded. Tlie 
i«.modelling opeiations consist partly in alterations and , 
improvoiueuts to tlic bed of the canal, so as to allow 
nf, its c(3nvoying with safety tho full volume of water, 
fir which it was designed, and for increasing the efficiency 
of tlie main canal lus a lino of navigation. During tho past 
official year several falls and regbuhas, &c.. were remodelled, and 
a number of bridges and chowkies constructed. 

In the Northern Division two falls wore improved, and the 
Tiinsipoor ridbuha remodelle<l. The works undeil^keu to in- 
crease the faomtieB of the Jowalapoor navigation channel wore 
also completed, and some additional inspection-houses erected. 

In the Meerut Division the Jani*Kh<x>rd escape was nearly 
completed, and the Jansuth rajbuha was disconnected from the 
Fu.ttehgurh hranoh canal. 

In the Boolundshahur Division some Foobuhas were completed, 
aud beveral inspection-houses and bridges, &c., constracted. 


In the Allygurh Division a qaoid office was completed. 

^ the OawDpore Divisipn altmtiona to 22 ^irffigjai in 
protfr^ and are fiist t^proaphing odm^k^on. 
i“li!» ®t»whp4vi»iqn$v*TOh^ 

oomineDced^ and soi^e IffidgiM MtA^WiiQai 

cc^—Thfi Ymtsmo nijteiJM im. 

ah4 OD inspection-house built 

Agra canal — This canal, whic^ is to be 110 miles in length, 
will utilize the water of the Jumna and irrigate and su^y 
water communication between the distriotB of Agr% Bmm- 
pore, Muttm, aud Delhi. It has been estimated to cost appi^ld- 
mately 67^ lakhs of ru^s, of which detailed estimates for 
over 20 lakhs have already b^n sanctioned. Its capacity will 
be sufficient for the conveyance of 1,1(X) cubic foot per second* 
sufficient for the irrigation of an area of from 270,000 to 360,000 
acres. Considerable progress has been made in the excavation 
of the whole length of the canaJ. The excavation up to the 
50th mile hits been nearly foiished, and frurther on the works 
are far advanced ; several inspection-houses and subsidiary 
works connected with the canal nave already been built. 

Bohilhhnnd canals. — This Mchemc, which is likely to cost 
about 50 lakhs of rupees and is of a somewhat complicated 
character, consisting of no less than nine different sets of canals, 
i.s to be dealt with in separate portions. Lately estimates 
amounting to 4A lakhs have been sanctioned for canals from the 
rivers Palia, Kyfas, and Kitcha. The project is not, however, 
to be carried out n‘orii loan funds, until satisfactory proof In^ 
been tiflbrded to the Government of India of its proving remu- 
nerative. This point is now under consideration. 

Two other extensive canals have been projected in the North- 
Western Provinces, vlz.^ the East Ganges canal, estimated to 
cost about loo lakhs of rupees, tho project for which is 
at present under revision ; aiul the lower Ganges canal, 
the estimates for which amount to over 180 lakhs, and are 
now under the consideration of tho Government of India. 
Surveys are also in progress for the extension of irrigation in 
Buudelkhuiid, &c. 

PUNJAI). 

The. Barce Donb canal . — This canal has been estimated to 
cost 177 lakhs of rupees ; the total expenditure incurred on it 
up to lat May 18ttS amounted to litt 1/7 lakhs. In May 1870, 
estimates amoiioiing to 27 lakhs were .sanctioned for the Kus- 
soor ami Sohraon branches, on whicb great progress has since 
been made. Above 200 miles of canal are already open. The 
Kn.s.so(>r braneb is to be 00 niiles, and tlie Sobraon branch 64 
miles l<»ng. The total length of the main canal aud branches, 
when com[>letod, will be over .‘150 miles. 

Western Jnnnia canal. — This project which has boon esti- 
mated to cost 1.50 lakhs, had just been under coiisideration by 
the G<»vei’nment of India. The works consist of the rectifica- 
tion of the existing line of canal, the edition of new 
branclie.s with some navigable channels and tlie provision 
of proper draiurtgo. The entire sehomc has been roforrod to 
Her Majesty's Secrotaiy of IState for India for approval and 
sanction. 

Sirhind canal. — This canal is taken out from the Sutlej, and 
is estimated to cost upwards of two millions sterling. In June 
1870, estimates amounting to 874 Uikhs of rupees wore sanction- 
ed by the Secretary of Stale for the first 37 milos of the canal, 
the progi’osH in the excavation of which has been satisfactory, 
as also on the preliminary works and on the building 
necessary for the shelter of all engaged c’> tho works. On tffis 
canal pristin labour has been employed with^ad vantage. Nearly 
1,000 prisoners have till now been engaged, and their number 
will shortly bo increased to 3,0o0. Satisfactory progress was 
also made in lining out further sections of the canal. 

OUDH. 

An expeiiditui'e ofEs. 2,56,188 has been incurred in this 
Province chiefly on preliminary operations connected with the 
projection of a canal from the river Sardah. Tho details of 
the project are now under the consideration of the Government 
of India. * 

Central Provinces. • 

In the Central Provinces a scheme of irrigation from the 
Kanhan river has been projected, estimated to cost 72 lakhs 
of rupees, and is also now under consideration. This project 
will provide for the irrigation of a highly fertile extensive and 
well-populated tract of country, and for a snpply of water to the 
city of Kagpoor, and to the unportant Cantonment (and grain 
mart) of Kamptee. 

British Burmah. 

In British Burmah an extensiTe syetafo of embankments: 
for the protection of the oonnti^ ftam inbnobtions is in giadual, 
process of construction. The eipenses will be remverM 
the lands which will be brou^t under cultivation in bonie* 
qnence of the works. 


October 21, 1871. 
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Ajmsrb and Mtborb. 

In Ajmereand Mysore the restoration of numerous ezuting 
tanksy whioi have oeon allowed to fiftll into decay, is to bo 
C^uaUyoarried out. 


COCHINEAL 

PROPOSED INTRODUCTION OF THE COCHINEAL 
INSECT INTO MYSORE. 


Prom Captain T. 0. CUurke, Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commie. 

eioner of My ewe ; to the Secretary to the Oovemment qf Indiat Foreign 

DeporrPmentf^No, 2008^76 By dated BangalorCy the 20th July 1871. 

Ik forwarding, for Bobmisaion to Hia Ezoellenoy tho Viooroy and 
Goveriior-Gtoneral-in-Coancil, the accompany. 
iiiK copies of correspondence aa per margin, 
relative to attempts that have been lately 
made by Lieatenant-Colonel Boddam, under 
the orders of the Ohiof Commissioner, for tho 
introduction of the cochineal insect into My- 
sore, I am directed to state that Colonel Moade 
has satisfied hi msel' that, so far as can be as- 
certained, the conditions as regai ds climate, temperature, and the 
oactus on which the insect subsists, are favourable to the success of 
the experiment, and that he dooms it of very great importance to 
tho interests of the Province that tho measure shall, if possible, re- 
ceive a fair trial. 

Till within the last few years, a largo proportion of the lower class 
of Mahnmodans rosidiiig in Mysrjro, havo maintained themselves by 
the cultivation of tho silk- worm ; but the diHcase that has hero ho- 
come chronic amonLrst thoHo insects havo at length oomplofely de- 
stroyed this branch of indnslry, notwithstanding tho onbrts mado 
for its recovery by tho Guvornmont by tho importation of fresh stock 
fkom Japan, and other means. 

The cultivation of the cochineal would, if successful, probably 
be found sporially suitable to tho class that has thus been deprived 
of its natural moans of livelihood, and most of the memhors of which 
appear to bo incajiable of turning their atfeTition and enorgios to 
agricnitnre or other employment ; and as Colonel Uoddam has failed 
in h*s efforts to procure a supply of the cochineal insect from 
Toneriffe, the Chief Commissioner ventures to solicit tho assistance 
of Government in obtaining tho sumo, if possible, through Her 
Majesty’s Secrotary of Stato for India, the cost of oonrso being borne 
by the Mysore Governmout. 

In oonnection with this subject, I am directed to solicit attention 
io Colonel Boddam 'a suggestions for itnproring the plant casos ixifor- 
red to by him, if need for tho oonveyanoo of oochineal insects for tho 
purpose proposed in this letter. 

Should it be tho wish of His Excellency in Council that such mat- 
ters in oonnection with Mysore should bo referred direct to the new 
department for agriculture, instead of to your ofTice, I am diroctod 
to solicit tho favour of instructions on the subject. 


From TAeutenant-Colovel E. BoddoM, on special duty ; to the Officiating 
Secretary to the Chief Coiamiseioner of Mysorvy — dated Bangalore, 
thel7th July 1871. • 

I HAvi: tho honour to state, for the information of tho Chief Com- 
missioner, that I havo roceivod ho replios from Mr. Campbell, of 
Santa Cruz, Tenoriffn, to my applications for cochineal insects, and 
would therefore ventnro to suggest that tho Government of India 
be moved to apply for tho aid of tho Socretary of State in proenriug 
the insects. A copy of my Momoraudiim on cochineal culture, 
which is to form portion of my agricultural report, now nearly com- 
pleted, is forwarded ol showing exactly how the matter stands at 
present. 


ed to introdooo ooohitieal oaltnre in Indi^ and oflbred ave* 
ward of £2,000 to anyono inoeeaafiilly importing it. a 

Naval Officer seorotl j imported eome oochineal inaecta from Bradl» 
which aere distributed over India, and cultivation fostered by the 
Conrt* of Directors. After expending two lakhs of rupees, it wae 
discovered that the wrong insect had been got. There are two sorte 
of oochineal insects,— the Silvestre or wild one, the Oranorflnat or « 
domoBiioated one, the latter only prodnofaig the oochineal of com* 
meroe. It unfortunately was the Silvestre that had been imported* 
and was not worth the trouble of onltivatlng.* The Qranafina has 
never been suooessfolly imparted. From time to time desultry at.* 
tempts to bring it to India have been made, but I oan hear of but 
one since the invention of Wardian oases, which have done so 
mnoh to facilitate the transmission of plants from one oonntxyto 
another. Two years ago a young gentleman brought some ooohi- 
neal insoots alivo to Bangalore fW)m Kew, but he had no oaotus to 
feed them on, and they died. Whether they were the Qrana^Jina he 
did not know. Besides getting tho true insooi, tho proper oaotua 
for their support is necessary ; tho common opnntia ficue indica, or 
priokly pear, will not suit tho domostioatod kind. It must be opun- 
tia cochinellifera or opnntia tuna. Referring to Kew as to the oor* 
root cactus, authorities diflbrod ; there appears great confusion in 
the botanical nomenclature of tho cactus family. After mnoh oor- 
rospondonoo this point was settled, and I got tho trno cactna coehi^ 
ncUifera, compared the plants so named growing at the Botanical 
Qardeus in Calcutta, Madras, and Bangalore, and found them iden- 
tical, corresponding with tho description of oaotus at Toneriffe. 

A mass of information on tho original and subsequent attempts to 
introduce cochineal insoots into India will be found recorded in the 
Gth volumo of tho transactions of tho Agri-llorticnltural Society o£ 
India, A. D. 1889, Appendix pp. 1 to 111. 

Tho climate of this part of Mysore sooms much like that of Tene- 
ri6fe ; wo havo a mild rainy season and no ox^romos of cold and heal> 
as ill othor pans of India. Tho flora of Brazil and Mexico do re- 
markably w’oll at Buiigaloi'e. The cactus grows without trouble. 

From Lieutenant- Colon cl E. Hoddaniy on special duty, Bangalore ; to 

the Officiating Serreta^'y to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, — dated 

Bangalore, the 17th July 1871. 

In ray Memorandum cm cochineal insects I roforrod to Mr. Bull’s 
plant cases. 1 havo now tho h >uour to forward drawings and specifl- 
cations of his patent. Ono of thc'Ho oases was sent with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sankoy, full of plants, to Mfdbonrne, to the Superintendent of 
tho Governmout Gardens tboro, who reports thst every plant arrived 
safely without a singlo failure. I had mado a few improvomonts in 
the case which I will mention below. 

It is well known to ail cultivatora acquainted with tbe conditions 
of plant life that thoso sent in Wardian cases on long voyages suffer 
more than from any othor cause, from tho excessive amount of con- 
donsod moisturo in tho cases. This steaming boat Mr. Bull has made 
efforts to obviate in his patent case, but only partially so. If precau- 
tions are so necessary for tha preservation of plants from this con- 
densed vapogr, it will bo donb>y nooossary to sucoosafully transport 
delicate inuecls like cochineal living on tho cactus. 

Having once fixed themselves on the cactus leaf they never quit 
their position ; they cannot shift from an exposed to a shady side 
of tho plant ; they must not bo exposod to a broiling sun. Thero- 
foro,iu any case made by Mr. Bull, or after his plan, I consider it will 
be necessary to make tbo following alterations, which have proved so 
useful in tho caso of plants sent to Melbourne : — 

Isl. — One or both of tho glass sides as well as tho louvre Shutters 
should be mado moveable, to slido and admit light and air in fine 
weather, to bo fastened by thumb-scrowB. 

2nd . — Tho cap should also bo fastenod down by the same means, 

80 as to bo loft off in fine weather, but as screws are liable to got loose 
from the incessaut motion of the vessel, 1 would havo a stout flat 
bit of India- rubber nailed tightly at each end and fastened to the 
case. 


Letter frnm Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boddam, with 
two enolosmes, dated 
17tk July 1>T1. 

Letter (Vom Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boddam, with 
one enoloenre, dated 
17th July 1871. 


Memorandum hy Lieutenant-Colonel E. ^Bodda/m, on special duty. 

Sebiculturb, which was earned on to a great extent in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of Ban^lore and adjacent districts, has fallen off greatly, 
owing to the disease among silk-worms, and the people following 
the trade have been mostly ruined. I suggested that oochineal cul- 
ture should bo attempted as a substitute, l^ing easy, light work, fit 
for the class of men, women, and children, who tend silk- worms. 

Brazil and Mexico have always largely supplied Great Britain 
with oochineal ; of late years it has been extensively cultivated in 
Madeira and the Canary Isles, as well as in Spain. During tho year 
1870t many new plantations were established in Teneriffo, and the 
neighbouring Isles, in all of which the cultivation is proving most 
remanerative, a laige amount of capital being thus employ^, and 
■o large are the profits (26 to 80 ]^r cent.*; that every available 
piece of land was being laid under cactus cultivation for production 
of oochineal to the exclusion of all other branches of field produce. 
I put myself in oommunioation with Mr. Grattan, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Santa Cruz, Teneriffe* who sent me a treatise he obli^ngly 
prapared for met ^ culture of the oochineal there. 
One hnndrecl years ago, the Hon’ble Court of Directors attempt. 


* See end or OqdsuI GroUon’s report on eoohiaaaL 
t FCrwardsd to me hy Her M^esty'a Foreign Seomtary, Downing Street. 


Srd , — Instead of iron handltis, I would havo strong screwed wooden 
block handles with ropes, which would brace tho caso ends inwardly, 
and admit of greater power wi th proportionately loss risk in lifting the 
heavy case from the ship’s deck by machinery or by hand. 

4th . — A short sharp iron peg fastened in tbo controofench foot 
of the case would outer tho wood of tho deck on which it stands 
and prevent it moving when the ship rolls. Tho openings for 
ventilation, ixioommonded by Mr. Bull, should 1x3 closed with perforat- 
ed zino netting to prevent cockroaches getting into the case ; on one 
occasion when cochineal insoots wore shipped in a case, some cock- 
I’oaohos wero let to get in and devour tbe oochineal insects. 

I have bad considerable experience in Wardian cases, and cor* 
responded with many plant importers, and can oonfldenlly recom- 
mend the above suggestions. 


No. 817 A, dated Simlo^ the 12th September 1871. 
Endorsed by the Foreign Department. 

TBAKsraBBBD to the department of agricnitnre, Revenue and Oom- 
meroe, for disposal, with an intimation that the Chief Cominiaaioner 
of Mysore has been instructed to address that department direct on 
Bimilar subjects. 
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Report hy Mr. Oonru^-Qroitem (m the mMoi of rearing CocMnoal im 
$ho C/anaryUtande. 

^Tei oopbiml Uuwoi is a fpeoiat of ooooiui ajboat llie sise of a pooi 
iV luM a aDpaara^, the body being iraddlah btaok a«d 

co>FeraaEiih wbtlodvet. When first brought iorth the iaaeot 
mom fiboat ‘ freely* hot as it grows it fixes itself to the leaf from 
wih)ph it derives its nonrishment. Thoro ace several varieties of 
m which the cochineal feeds, but that most 

g!inera3& cultivated for the purpose of breeding is the oonunon 
harjifr oaotns opunM, tn a wild state this pl^t brings forth 
abundance of .^uit, and it formerly simplied one of the principal 
articles of food to the inhabitants of the Canary Islands, ^e frnit 
is found to debilitate the plant when used for the purpose of 
re^ng cochineal* it is therefore carefully removed as fiut as it bnds. 

oaotns plant is so hardy as to grow luxuriantly on rooky sjpots, 
where there appears to be soaroely soil enough to fill the orevioes | 
bnt in this state it oannot serve ibr the rearing of cochineal for 
more than uno or two Reasons. In rich soil, and with abundance of 
manure and water, the same plants will oontinno to yield excellent 
crops for from 10 to 12 years. 

The best soil is that which is found in voloanio countries, whlire 
pumioe stone and blaok scoria abound. Whore no artiHcial irrigation 
can bu obtained, a layer of blaok scoria called here **picoa," covering 
the ground to t^ depth of several inches, is fonnd greatly to improve 
the plant, by retaining the moisture of the soil and protecting it from 
the heat of the sun, and also by preventing tho growtli of weeds, 
thereby keeping the land constantly clean. In ihoso parts of the 
Canary Islands where the soil has boon overrun by lava, and on which 
tho vegetable growth is conlinet] to lichens, mosses, and hero and there 
small ferns or weeds, tho proparation of the land for cultivation of tho 
oaotns is a long and costly process. Tho rocks and stones which 
cover tho surface being removed from a given space, the enrth and 
mould buried beneath them is ourefully oollectod into a mount; tho 
rubbish is then replaced, forming a flat surface, and the earth is spread 
on tho top to the depth of at least throo-qnartors of li yard Tho ex- 
pense of this process varies according to thehardness of tho rortk, to the 
abundance of sub-soil, and to many other ci^'ciimstancos. When tho 
lava streams of older date, and tbecrumbling action of tho elements 
has H«>ft.cned and rendered the stone porous, tho mould beneath being 
found in aulTlciorit abundance, tlic av<^rttge cost of preparing the land 
for cactus planting is about 901. to tho aero. Whore thoro is abundance 
of earth on tho siirfaco, and the proparation consists only in levelling 
tho ground for tho facility of planting and of irrigation, tho cost is 
Tuuoh loss ; but. a thorough upturning and airing of tho soil is found 
to bo essential to tho suo( e.ist‘iil cuUivation of the oactus. The 
caotUH plant is propagatod by tho loaves, which should lie broken 
off sharply one nt a time, and ho exposed to tho heat of tho sun 
for about thivo weeks b(fforo they nre pi ah tod ; if the leaf is put 
into tho ground fresh and moist as nt first gathered, it is almost sure 
to rot; but when laid in the sun and allowed to dry until slightly 
l)oat, it will strike rout an<l bud with tho greatest facility During 
the summer mouths, leaves so dried will bo found to bud in ton days 
or a fortnight with groat profusion, as many as eight or ton now 
loaves bursting forth at the Same time. The loav^ should bo 
planted in furixiwH at ubout a yard apart, either edgeways, as closo as 
possible, or about four inches apart if placed across tho furrows. 
This plantuti\)n being made in May or June, the now louvos will 
have grown to their full -si/.p in four or five mouths, and tho plants wii| 
then be ready for transpla'iting into the ground to be finally allotted 
to them. Uere the furrows should bo at least two yards apart, in 
order to admit of a free ^ssago to tho labourers am>)ngsl the plants 
after tlviy have grown to their full sise ; and each plant should bo 
placed in the fuiTow at half a yard from tliat on either side of it, in 
order to allow sutfleiont space for their full dovclopuient, whioh will 
take place in the month of February or of March. Each leaf buds with 
about from 6 to 15 shoots, according to tho nature of tho soil and 
to tho quantity of manure and water supplied to it. tn handling 
these plants great care must ho taken to avoid brui'«iug tho main 
trunk ; if by nocident tho hoe should ho struck against it, the only way 
of saving the plant is to out out the injured piece with a sharp knife, 
the (Vosh cut will then probably dry, and tho plant will bo none the 
worse ; bruise, on the contrary, gradually causes tho whole trank 
to become soft and putrid. A considv?r.ible quantity of ordinary 
manure or ofgaauo is required to bring tho plants to perfec^tion, the 
latter is dangerous without abtiudunt irrigation, the plants Mng 
subjeot to a peculiar disoase when there is not sufficient wator to 
dissolve the guano, but with plenty of wator, as muph as 20 owt. of 
gpiano can be applied to each acre of oacfus plants with the host 
results. In all cases, however, it is found advantageous to make use 
of ordinary manoro as well as gnano, in order to lighten the soil, 
which should bo thoronghly dug four times a year, and oftener, 
when weeds are plentiful. 

Having by those moans obtained by the end of May or Jane well 
grown oaotns plants oonsisting of four or five branohes, springing 
from each trunk, with a good supply of rich dark-gpreen leaves, when 
the fleshy spines and prickles have fiillen from them, the plantation 
is ready to receive the insect. The growers on the south side of the 
Island of Teneriffe ooltivate the ooohineal in the winter so as to bring 
it to matnri^ in time for the great orop whioh is planted from the 
latter end of May to the end of July or August ; the insects being oar* 
riod to the north of the island in boxes supplied with trays, in whioh 
they are laid to the depth of two inohes. Baoh box it oonstmotod to 
hold about 40 lbs * and is carried on a man's shoulders over the moon- 
tains daring the night, so as to be as little exposed to the heat of the 


•on m possible. In Ghrand Canary the most extensive plantere reserve 
m portion of their land for the pmootlon of ** madrei** (or moOwro), 
es will hereafter explained. The stete of ibe wieatliee.dillliigftho 
Aiqew^.oftlie * * madres** and the te mp e rotpr e et tlm tinsh Ofipi^eaeUnr* 
las so greet an effect upon the amount of aeedlinge pro^^W^ 
is impossible to fix the quantity of medree** leqniiM per sore ; hot 
for eaoba plantation, as has been deaoribed, about from tofrm 
boxes, that is from three to fonr^q^la^ .would bo oonsidwed a fhir 
average. The moihers are ^ut ' into small bags made of a 
material called “ renque" (a sortof ganae), abont eight or nine inohoe 
long, and shaped somewhat like a . saussM jiiijea^.ofiwhi^ Jprpnt 
abont a table-spoonfoll of znAdree/’ and tn^h|DgEig over a leafth the 
ooohineal plantation. The young* as they are bom, walk out of the 
bag on to the cactus, and spread over the surfhoe of the leaf. The 
quantity of insects spawned in a given time will vaiy according 
to the heat of the weather and the ageoF the " madzes'^; with fresh 

madres" and in warm weather, a oouple of hours will be enough to 
cover the leaf snffloieutly with old " madi^* i and in cool weatheri the 
bags may be left on the leavesas long as 80 honrs, or even ^o days ; 
the leaf, on removing the bi^s, should be moderately and evenly 
covered with insects. If tho inseot is.allowed to spawn too freely on 
each leaf, the crop will be damaged in quality, ana if the bags are 
removed too soon, the crops will be de^oient in quantity. The 
obtaining of a fair average number of insects on each leaf is 
therefore one of tho most important points to be looked to in 
tho cultivation of ooohineal, and one* whioh requires ei^ri. 
onoe and constant supervision on tho part of the grower. There 
are othor ways of conveying the spawn to the lea/es{ that 
most in pnu'tice is the following: the " madrea" are spread 
on shallow trays which are slid into shelves round a room, 
each tr.iy being about 4 or 5 inches long and 24 inohes wide ; some 
use them entirely made of wood, others a framework of woo3 with a 
bottom of ** medio brin," or thin canvas, nailed on so as to prevent 
tho escape of the j’oung. The madres'* being laid thinly over the 
snrface, so as to lie olosely side by side, but dot oiio over tbo other; 
pieces of rag, abont half a yard long by five inches wide, are then 
spread over iho wholo surface of the tray ; in a short time 
these become covered on tho Dn'iereido with tho younir insects, and 
being removed, are conveyed to the plantation in baskets ; they are 
one by one pinned on to tho leaves, on which the young insects soon 
fix themselveB ; fresh rags are then laid over the madres" to be 
again covered with the young It is found that white rags are best, 
black and dark colours a.ro disltked by the insect. Tho same difficulty, 
as to tho number of insects conveyed to each leaf, exists in this 
method of planting as well as in the former with a now element of 
difficulty, viz., that the prod iction of tho young varies with the 
amount of light admitted into the room. To insure tho greatest 
qimutity of spawn in the shortest time, it is tboroforo necessary to 
have a skylight to tho room, and it is not improbuhle that the prefer* 
eijoo for white rags is owing to their admitting more light to tho 
iosoot. Alter pinning tlio lags to tho leaves they arc left fora longer 
or shorter tirno, according to the state of the weather ; in tine and 
warm weather 24 hours will Buffi(;e, but when the weather is cold and 
damp they should not bo removed for three, four, or more days. In 
tho winter soason tho rags used formerly to be left upon the plants 
until the time for gathering the crops, in order to protect tho 
young inaoot from the inolemenoy of the weather, but experience 
has shown that this object is better obtained by other means. It may 
be us well to mention hero that for a winter crop the insects should 
be allowed to spawu far moro oopiously on each leaf than in summer, 
as tho cold rain and winds of that season, destroy a great many. 

When the " madres" have oxhaustod their powers, which oooara 
soonor dr later, according to tho temperature to which they are 
exposed, and which is known by tho young being born blaok instead 
of whito, they are oollooted from the bags or trnya in whioh they 
have been spawning, and pat into an oven fur drying. This pnxsess, 
and the treatment used in preparing the " madres" for market, is so 
similar to that gone through with tho full-grown silver ooohineal of 
tho principal crop, that both snbjocts may bo considered together. 

Tho young insect takes inrire or less rime in coming to maturity, 
according to the weather. Those planted inVnne are often re*«dy to 
be gathered in 70 days, or even earlier, whereas those planted in 
October and November are nut ripe till late in February, or early in 
March. Tboso planted in tho latter season, which aro intended 
exclusively to serve as “madros," should be allowed to ripen 
thoroughly before they are gathered, and shonld not be taken off the 
plant nnti! there are some young to be seen crawling over the 
leaves. On the other hand, the cochineal planted in Mareh 
or April for *' madres" spawns with such astonishing rapidity in 
June or July, under the inflnence of the heat of those months, 
that, as soon as the first leaf in a plantation which has taken three 
or fonr days to cover with Insects, is seen to have yoirng upon it, the 
whole should be gathered, for even those that require rome houre 
before arriving at matnrity, will ripen in warm weather. 

The ooohineal planted in Jane and July being the (preet crop of the 
year, prepared principally for ‘drying at once into nlver ooohineal, 
shonld be gathered before it oomutianoes to spairn. Thus, dnriqg 
Augnst and September, the (grower watches fbr thk first sy^tonm of 
spawning, and as soon as th^ appear, not etupaneiit in proceed* 
ing to immediate gathering, (or the weatheff bc^' then qqite ss 
warm and bright as iii Jane, the eametebt^^ In' le pjbserv* 

able, and the loos of weight is sef|oas, if the opamliig is allowed^to 
proceed for even a few home* The prpper manner pi'.mtt^ring 
varies aooordingto the object to ilhibb m plsnti are devoted; bnt^ 
aea general mle, tiie leaves on whleh the hsM are plaoed are ahiMrpfy 
out off with a knife oloee to the hvap^e^AtW, the Cochlno^ ii swep^ 
off then into broad baskets, eloeely wCven, to prsvent loss. After 
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the leaves are all ont off swept they are dropped into the ridges, 
where they cere left; another set of gatherers oamnlly aorape off the 
inseota which have passed into the branohea or tmnk of the plant ; 
leaving even one or two insects on these branohea is fhtal to the 
health of the plant, as’ they spawn, moat probably, in hidden spots 
and shortly afterwards the stnsngth of the bra no h ea which is reqnir- 
ed to produce new leavea for the ansnipg year, is absorbed by the 
snrr^itions growth of insects, and this is Altai to the fHitareorop. 
It is therdbre a moat important point to be attended to by the 
overseer. To prevent any young insects remaining on the plants 
after gathering, it is necessary to sweep the branches several times 
every two or three days. By ^s means such *as may escape the 
first or second sweeping, having both grown and changed their 
position, will be removed on the third or fourth application 6f the 
broom. Ihmost be borne in mind that a snudl insect will grow iu 
a few weeks into a madro,’* and will propagate several hundreds 
of young which will eventually much weaken the plant. The 
leaves whioh have been cut off at tho gathering of tho crop should 
now be chopped up into small pieoes and dug into the ground, as 
they serve to lighten it, and by their fermentation they warm tho 
roots of the plant and act as excellent manure ; guano should also 
be applied ft^eely. It is found that as much as 16 quintals of guano 
per It acres can be applied with benefit to the ooohineal ; a grower 
at Grand Canary used as much as 26 quintals on one oooaaiun, and 
was rewarded by a return of f^om 11 to 12 quintals of ooohineal, or 
nearly double the average crop. To prevent so niuoh guano injuring 
the plants, artificial watering mnst be freely resorted to if neoessaiy, 
a good soaking boing given* to the ground every three weeks. Tho 
cactus cannot bear muoh water when not strengthened with 
manure, neither can it bear much manure unless it is copiously 
watered. When a plantation is rosorved for tlio production of 
a winter crop, the leavea should be covered wnth cochineal in tho 
month of October or November ; by planting the young ooohinoal 
at this season, it ripens and is ready for gathering at the latter end 
of February or of March. Another plantation of cacti is reserved 
for receiving the seed at this season; but as the plants cannot Ije 
forced to bud during the winter, the seed must be planted in March 
upon last year's leaves, whioh have the disadvantage of being tough 
for the insect, and this renders a wintor crop moro precarious than 
one obtained in summer : however, the sale of “madroa” in Jane 
brings a quicker return than tho dry crop of August or Soptombor. 

The wind and rain diuing the winter months fi-equently destroy 
half tho crops, and in summer a hot south wind (“levanto") will 
often kill many of the insecis. In order to pi-ovoiit the losses thus 
uocaaioned, light covering of cotton gauzo is spread over tho whole 
plantation upon stakes and wires, at a height of about 7 foot. Mats 
have been used for tho purpose, and also calico, but these materials 
are found to iigure the insects during tho winter by keeping off tbo 
suDshino, and in summer by preventing tho free oirculation of air. 

Some growers protect inseota by merely throwing mats loosely 
over the plants when tho weather ihroatens to be very hot or stormy, 
removing them when tho danger has passed. But those are only 
make shifts, and are less efficacious than the first-mentioned plan. 
The evil offeots produced by the heat during a south wind iu 
summer may be much dimini^ed by a copious watering early in 
the morm'ng, for the moisture whioh evaporates firom tho wot 
soil saves many of the insects. As the cochineal is collected, 
care should bo taken that the baskets do not remain long 
filled, the insects that lie at the bottom being injnred by the 
weight. Tho person in charge should immediately empty the 
^ baskets on receiving them from the plantation, and spread out the 
7 ooohineal on trays, or even on a sheet on the ground, not deeper 
than from two to throe inches, otherwise the grain will assume a 
reddish tinge, which considerably diminishes its value. Tke cochi- 
neal gathered during the day is collected in this way, and towards 
evening it is put into an oven heated at about 160^ Fahrenheit, 
there it is left for four or five hours, tho temperature being carefully 
kept up ; afterwards the oven is allowed to cool gradually until tbo 
morning, when it will be found that the inscots are still moist. 
Exposure to the sun for a few days in summer will complete the 
drying, and it is found that there is loss loss of weight when the 
ooohineal is dried in this manner, than would occur if subjected to 
greater heat, or if left a longer time in the oven in order to 
dry it at once; oven in winter many growers prefer to let 
their ooohineal dry slowly in the air rather than by the boat 
of the oven, the loss of time being of less importance than 
the loss of weight. Some growers do not nse the oven ; a table- 
spoonlbll of wood ashes is spread over a pound or two of cochi- 
neal, it kills it in a couple of hours ; the dust and ashes aro then j 
shaken off fbon the grain in a sieve and the ooohineal is dried in the 
sun. Others prepare the ooohineal by putting it into sacks in ! 
moderate quantities ; two men grasp tho sacks at each end and I 
shake the grain briskly backwards and forwards ; this process gives j 
the ooohineal a brilliant polish, and though less weight is finally ! 
obtained from a j^n quantity of green cochineal, the price it 
oommaads in the London market compensates for the loss of weight. 
But the best processes for preparing this polished cochineal are 
knovm onlv to a few, who keep the secret jealonsly ; the oven is 
therefore still almost nnivsrsally naed for drying. 

After the grain is thoronghlv dried, it is well sifted in order to ! 
free it firom a white powder which to the last olings to it ; numbers 
of prickles whioh have fallen from t^ie leaves have also to be removed. 
Bxoellent maohines have been invented for this purpose both in 
England and Axnerioa. The ooohineal being thns dried and cleaned, 
it is naokeofor exportation into bags oontsining about 150 lbs. each, j 
which are oarefrilly sewn up. This is done by the trader who buys { 


it off the cultivator, the latter rarely exporting the grain on hii own 
account. The reimts obtained by different growers of cochineal 
vary so mnoh, in oonseqnenee of the peculiar oircumstanoes to whioh 
the orops are expoeed in different localities, that it is impossible 
to fix upon the aotnal value of an average yield per acre; but it is 
universmly admitted by the land-owners in the Canary Isl^ds, that 
no other branch of agrioultnre is as remunerative. The average 
temperature in the southern part of the Canary Islands is about 80* 
to M*" Fahrenheit, and it rarely falls at night below 66” or 80*. At 
Laguna and at Orotora, and other places in Tenerifib, where ooohineal 
is cultivated at a height of neariv 2,0p0 feet aboive the level of tho 
Sea, the climate is temperate. The thermome|pr rising to 72” or 
78” in the summor, and nilling at times during winter nights to 45”. 

In all these pla^s the oaotus thrives, and ooohineal can oonse- 
quently be reared suooessftilly. 

Rain falls in Teneritfe (more plontifullv on the high lands than on 
the coast) from the month of October to April, often in heavy showers 
whioh continue at intervals for two or throe days, these aro generally 
followed by two or three weoks of dry weather. Tho rains are 
seldom excessive, the winds rarely amount to gales. • From ICay to 
Ootober the weather is constantly dry. There aro no tables of 
rainfall daring each mouth to bo obtained hero. 

The following account, showing the amount of the first outlay 
and of the annual exponses and profits per aero of a cochineal plan- 
tation, has been given by a grower in the middle lauds of the valley 
of Orotora, Teneriffo : — 

Parchase value of land per acre 

* Preparation of land and oost of plautina 
OTOwiiig cactUM for the tlrsl year before rect 
the cochineal crop 

Bai^, baskota, and other ntonsile 


First outlay 
Annual Expente*. 

8 Boxes of “ madroa " at 24. per pound 
Wages for planting, gathering, and preparing 
cochineal 

12 quintals of gunno at 13«. 4i. per quint^ 
trigging, weeding, watering, and genemi expei 

/Total 

Annual Prq/it9. 

lbs. of black ■‘madres ' 

S quint.ilfl of silver cochineal at per Ib. .. 


Total 


Not rififlt 


and 

dmg 


The average price at which the madres" can be obtained varies 
much at different times, falling as low os 9d., and frequently rising to 
fid., and even 3«. per pound. 

The management of the insect gives employment to a large number 
of women ; it can almost exclusively bo conducted by thorn. Tho 
larger propriotore employ most of their hands during the whole year, 
so as to command a full number when the labour of the season comes 
on. The* wages of tho women in the valley of Orotora is Gd. per day, 
or 38. Gd. per week for the best workers. Day labourers receive at the 
rivUi of Gs. Hd. per week for digging and planting, &c., <Src. The success- 
ful cultuie of the cochineal requires experienco and patient attention on 
the part of tia# grower ; he will receive his rew ard by olitainiiig a return 
I of from 25 to 30 i>cr cent upon the capital employe. I 
I Tciiorittb, 1871. i • 
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Mr Mok'sworth summariseH his arguments for Dwcimalixatioii thus : 

(1.) — Tao decimal Hub-dmsion of the rupee has been approved for Ceylon. 

(2.p-lii(lia offers special Ihcilities for its adoption. « 

(3.) -The change uooosBltatea no alteration whatever in the existing silver 
coinage. 

f4.)-^All that Is nocONsary ia to mint a small quantity of copper tokens. 

(S.i—The change may bo made gradually. 

(0.) — No sudden alteration is uecosaory in the accounts, stamps, or tolls 
(7.) — The natives will receive the now tokens oa readily aa they receive the 
existing tokens. 

(8 )— The great objections urged against the odopUon of decimals In England 
ore Inapplioable here. 

(W.) — Tho lower classeahave no attacbmont to tho existing copper tokens. 

(10 )— Tho copper cli-culatihg medium In India is \drtually not oven “ binary ” 
but fluctuating. 

(11.)— The adoption of decimal coinage will hannonizo and work well with 
tho proposed docimal weights and measures. 

(13.) — Tbo coinage I propose is free ft’om the objections urgofi against that 
proposed tor England, both as regards the number of subdivisions and 

denomlnationa. 


(13.) — The introduction of decimal tokens will net afibet retail transactions. 
(14.) -The docimal system will bo a valuable auxiliary Ui education. 

(15.)— The naturJl aptitude of natives for figures wdl facilitate the adoption of 
decimals. 

(16.)— 'The native mmd is not averse to decimalization. 


His coinage would bo : — 

Bupee = HK) cents. 

S-anua-pioco — 50 „ 

4 » = 25 

2 .. * m „ 

1 cent. 3= 1, and 

^ „ =s= nearly to one pie of the present coinage. 

This innovation does not look very formidable, and its success would 
everywhere facilitate the enforcemont of the Indian Weights and Mea- 
sure's Act. 


* This great expense Is caused by the space to be cultivated in this locality, 
l>elng composed of rock and other hard aubstanoea which it Is necessary to exca- 
vate or to remove, the soli be:ug brought fxom coiisideinble diHiaucee by beoets 
of burden, 
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PRICES OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.— SEPTEMBER 1870-SEERS {2^ IbB.) PER RUPER 


BENGAL. 

fkxctt tkt ttapUfood.J 


Eie* 


BrRDWAM Dxrmoir. 

OmiHA 

AftAlf 

Dacca „ 

Tatna „ 

BlAUOALPOtB M 
SoMTHAL PEBOUNMAH- 

Pbcsidivct Division, 

RAJSBAnTR ,1 

Cbota NAOroitr ,, 

CUITtAlIOXO ,, 


Bardw«a . . 
BaDCooralL ... 
Beerbhoom .. 
Hoogbly 
Hownth. . . . 

Midnaporo .. 
Balasoro 

t attack 

Pooreo . . . . 

DamxBg 
UoRlparab . . 
Kamroop . . 
iLuckimpore •• 
Nowgoag ••• 
tioebsaugor . . 
iDacoa .. .. 
Baokerffnnge 
iFaiTMapore 
Myrnenamg . . 

Bylhet 

ICachar . . . . 

Patna .. .• 

[<^a 

iC^umparun ... 
Barun . .. 

Shababad ... 
iTlrboot .. 
Bhaunlporo 
iMongn^ 
Purnoab . . 
Uodda 
Nya Doomkah 
Hi^xnrhal 
Dooghiir 
ICalcutta 
Niiddea.. .. 
IJosboto ., .. 

li Pergunnaha 
Rajahahye .. ■ 
Bngrah . . , 

Dinapore . . . 

iMnUlab 

Morsbodabad 
[Pubiia 
Rungporo .. 
I,iohardngga 
Hazareebagh 
jMaunbhoom . 
iSingbUGom .. 
o'hittagong ... 

I Hiillooab 
jTipperab 


27| 

271 

<12 

20 

10 

23 

34 

31 

311 

21 

17 

20 

13 

16 

10 

23 

24 
23 
221 
24{ 
10 
241 

23 

24 
22 
24 
23 


NOliTU WESTERN PROVINCES, 
(H'hcai mulJoaref^ 9iapl« food.) 


Etcc> 


Mkkbut Division 


Kvuaon 
Hohilevnd , 


Aoba 


JaANBII 


Am.ahabad .. 


Bin ABBS 


Ajmibb 


Dobra Dboon 
Sribarnnpore 
MoozulTernuggcr 

Monrut 

Boolundflbubur 
Kumaon .. .. 

Gurhwal . . . . 

fiynour .. 

iMortidabad .. .. 

Budfuin 

Bareilly 
Bbabjchanpore 
Terai Pergunnalis 
Muttra 
1 Agra 

iFurmukabad 
Mynpoorie 
Etawab . 

Ktab 

jJalonn 

Jhansle 
Lullutpore .. 
ICawnporo 
Futtohpore ... 
Banda ... . 
AUubabad ... 
Humeerpore 
Jonnpore 
Qomokpore ... 

Bastee 

Aalmgnrb 
Mbraaporo 
Benaraa . ... 
GbABMpore .. 
Ajmere 


OUDH. 

(Whoat and /oitrtc, tM dOfU^*) 


Lucknow DiTisio.f 

Sbbtaboob „ 

Ftzabad 

Roy Babbillt „ 


iLuoknow 
^nao •• .. 
Barabonkae.. 


Hurdol ... ... 

Kberaa 

Fysabad ... 
Bi^oh .. 
Goodab 

iRoy BarBlBy 
Bultaapoor . . 
Pertabg}iar , • 


Eic0. 


13 


IB 


16 


17 


B 

■ 

■1 

22 

Soera. 

VRnpea. 

10 



10 



2f} 



U 



10 


1 

16 



12 



10* 

•* 


8* 


M 

30 

,, 

,, 

20 



10 



10 

9f 

B6 

11 



13 

J 


18 



18 



10 



1.3 j'16 



24 



24 



23 

.. 


20* 

.. 

,, 

22 



21 

.. 

„ 

271 

27 


•• 

27 

.. 

.. 

10 

” 

»» 

.M2 

.. 


21 



ir. 



10 

„ 

,, 

21 0-10 





.. 

l/g 

28 


** 

2i 



2ft 



18 

14 



2f^ 



16 



18 

tt 


11* 

t * 


r» 



1 

1 )Vheat. 

Joartf. 

Itajra 

1 ■ 

— 


1 36 

1 

30 

20 

i 

16 


8 


1 


! 20 

i j 

28 1 

26 

1 

! ! 

i 36 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ; 

; 26 i 

j i 

23 

1 

23 

! ! 

3) 

1 

1 

1 

M 

28 

1 

24 

3r. 

17 

36 

I 

! 

1 ” i 

! 

i 

1 

10 

i 

; 23 

I 

19 

14 , 

(• 1 

1 

Id 

Wheat. 

' Joarte. 

Bqfra. 

26 

40 

16 

34 

23 

22 

31 

34 

16 

24 




PUNJAB. 

{WTuai and Joareo, Me tiapUt)- 


Dblbi Ditiixon. 
Hibiab 

Auballa 

JuLLUNDHtn. 

Ambxtsab. 

Lahobb. 

Qujxbat, 

Mooltan- 

Dbsba I Khan* 
Pebhawab^ 


[Delbi 

Gnrgaoxi .. , 
iKoi^ .. . 

iHisaar .. 
Robtok .. 
Sirsa 

Amballa . . 
fiudianah .. 
Simla 
Jallnndbar 
Uosblarpore 
Kangra . . 
Amritsar .. 
Bealkote .. 
GordBaporB 
iLahore 
Ferozopore 
Oujeranwalla 
iHawul Pindi 
Jhelum .. 
Gujerat . . 
jsbahpore .. 
Mooltan .. 
Jhung 
Montgomery 
Mozufibuggpir 
Dcora I* Khan 
Dc-ora i>. Khan 
Bimnoo 
Peshawar ... 
Kobat 
Hazara 


;} 

;;i} 

:;!} 


10 


12 


13 


10 


I 


3 


Mmfra. 

36 

81 

80 

21 

' ^ 

23 

24 

37 

32 

20 

40 

32 

20 

38 

27 

22 

>6 

26 

22 

28 

26 

20 

23 

81 

22 

80 

86 

10 

25 

11 


CENTRAL PROVINCRB. 
(lykftit and Joaref, thf u iaple food ) 


NAaroBB* 


JriBULronR. 


Nbrbudda. 


CnUTTftBHOHUIt. 
UrrBR GnpAVBBr. 


Nagpore ... 

Bhundara ... 

Chanda 

Wurdoh ... 

Balagbat ... 

jjabbnipore 

iSaugor 

Dumob •• 

Mundia ... 

Soonee . • 

|Baitool 

iHoshungabad 

Cbmdwara 

Nursingporo 

Niraar 

Raepore ... 

iBelasporo . 

Sumbulpore 

Iseruucba 


Eiet. 


16 


16 


12 


S3 

8 


Whto/t. 


MADRAS 
Vv'f and CWmwi ( Joaref) ih f tt aple food. 


NokTJlkBN SAtTlON. 

Cbdrd Distbicts. 
East Cents k 

Cavvbot. 

SovTHEBN Section. 
WbbtCxntbb 

WKn. 


IVizngapatam 
[Godavory ... 
iKistna 
Nellore . . 

ICuddapah ... 
'Bellary ... 
Kumool •• 
Madi'OB 
North Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tapioro 
Trichinopoly 
Madura ... 
Tinnevelly... 
ICoimbatore 
Neilgherries 
Isolem 

South Canara 
Malabar ... 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

(Eire, Bofra, and Joareo, tha t taplea. ) 

Noktmesn Division. jAbmedabad 

iKaira* • • • • • • < 


South rbn Division. 


Sindh 


Surat. 

Tannab 
iPoonah .. 

Ahmednuggnr 
Knlladghee .. 
Rutnagberry 
[Belgaum 
Dharwar 
Battara. , 

Carwar 

Kurracbee .. 
Hyderabad .. 
Snklmr .. 


10 


SI 


Joarfe. 


22 


85 

12 


21 


42 

25 


§■ 

I 


•t) 

s 


Rice. 

Joaref. 


246 

12.1 

l« 

Ml 

106 

g. 

104 

117 


272 

18* 

1 

235 

1.T3 

s, 

s . 

294 

ir.7 

286 

l.Ml 

844 

lo4 

§8 

20» 

184 


221 

114 

Q 00 

807 

01 

fll 

28> 

124 

9 g 

232 

127 


315 

146 

§® 

340 

158 

'i 

201 

i:7 

1 

427 

213 

9 

243 

no 


272 



8<*0 



Sice. 


Joaree, 

% 



Rb. 4 


“RsT^ 

3* 

s 

s* 

31 

3 

H 

9\ 

§ 

n 

31 

J 

« 

i* 

3 

s 

3 

S 

if 

8 

1 

1* 

4 

J 

o 

2* 

2* 

... 


■ S 



■ill 


I 

1 


Abakan^ 


Pxou 


Tbnabsbbxii 


BURMAH. 
(Xict, ih o 


lArakan 
Ramree . . . 
Bandowaj . . . 
Northen Arikan 
Rangoon ■ .. • 

BasBeia 

iMyanoong .. . 

Prome 

Tounghoo •• • 
Atnherat . 

Tavoy • 

Mbt^ .. 
sberegyeon 


il 


Sice 

2 4 > 

2 7 0 

2 6 0 


i 

s 

'S 

1 
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^bbjertisjemtnts. 


^OTICE is hereby given, that the Aunual Aaotion Sales of 
^ Mysore i^andalwood will be held et the verloue Kothie on the dates 
below Bpecifled 

Shlmoga Kothi . . ISth November 1871 . 

Sauaar m •• do 

CowUdroog „ ... 12th December 
Seringep^un „ .. 4ih do 

Hoonsoor „ .. 18th do 

The qoiJititv exposed for SaV^ willbe 2 ,'k^ candies (BOO tone) more or lose. 

2. Copies or revised rules fbr 8indalwood Auction bales can bo obtained free 
by application to the undersigned. 

G. J. Vav SOMEREN, Captain. 

Bangalore, Btk October 1871. Conaorvaior of Forests. Mysore and Coorg. 


GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILAVAY. 


TEAK TIMBER. 

RENDERS arc iiivited lor the Biipply of such quautitiea as the 

t’om]>aiiy may i-oquiro for one jeai of -well seuHcmed M CULM KIN 

RANGOON TKAK TIMBER, in square Logs, houiicI and stmight, not less than 
12 inches sciuaioftnd2 1‘eet in ienKih, to iju delivorvd at tiio tkjiiipan^’M stoies 
Dep6l. Uyouua, at the rato of not less than bc twei'u 2&0 utKi aO.i tons i>cr uioutb, 
oommonoing from the 1st Uuy of January 1672 
Specdlcation and form of Tender may bo obtained on .ipplication at the 
Storekeeper’s Odice, Byculla, Bombay. 

sealed Tenders endorsed. '^Tkvobs ro« Tbak Timoku,” iind which muMf, 
apaclfy whether ofMoulmoin or Ihuigoon, and iho raio per ton of fi » cubic feet, 
oeliveredat the stores Depot, Bycuiiu, will bo ruceivod by the A^oni at the 
Company's Offlcoa, Kliihlustunc Circle, Bombay, up tu uoou on THUKbUAY, 
the ^th November next. 

The person whose Tender shall be iiccrptcd will )»e required to enter into a 
Contract, and. for the duo fliltHiiiont of the hiuki, to linU security amounting tu 
10 per cent on the eMlimatcd viiliiu ui' the coiitmct. 
l^e A gent does not bind hiuibclf to aucrpi thu loweni or any Tender. 

(signed) W. AV ARDEN MOttlCE, 

^ Morekeeper. 

Storei Office^ Bgculiu, 11/A Ovtoher lb7l. 


NOTICE 

I S hereby nveii, that Timber Sales will take place ut Ilia Ghaut 

Depots of mo Canarn Zilloli in the month of Dcccml^ci next. 

2. The sale at the 11 iil Hal Depot, in the ^uiopa Talooka, will ci'iimience on 
Biondag, the lltb Decemljcr, lUiU will continue there till the whole m dnspused of. 

3. The sale at Yellat)0<»r Doiiot, in the Yellaivior Tiilooku, w ill comineucu as 
soon as possible after tho Hiillial Depot In hnishcd (alNjut the 3rd January 1872), 
and Will be contlnuetl at tho nel^h bon ring Branch Depots till the whole is sold. 

4. The sale at the Katour Depot, In the bircy Talooka, will likewise com- 
mence as soon aa possible after tho Yullapoor Talooka sales ai'c fluisbed, and 
will be continued at tho neighbouring Branch Depots till the whole Is sold. 

6. The probable quantity of Timber put up for Sale will bo us follows : - 


ttoopa Talooka. HiiUial Depot. 
Yellapoor Talooka, Tellapoor 

Depot 

81rcy Talooka, Katoor Depot 

Total — 


Teak. 

niack* 

1 wood. 

Juuglo- 

wood 

1 Tottk PolCH. 


1 


J 

i 


1 1 

1 


1 


1 

(J 

£ j 


: & i 

■3 

a 

S 

5 i 

I 

3 1 

J 

i ^ ■■ 

s 

8,002 

' 6,030 

1 

300 

175 

1,300 

1,080 

1 • 1 

1,800; 

474 

1,700 

:,4w 

i ^ 

4^ 

7«K» 

6'»0 

I 

.. I 


60 

41 

Ij^ 

11 

860 

940 

•• 1 


0,812 

7,401 

80 > 

1 

220 

2,860 

2,020 

l,80oj 

474 


0. For any farther informatiou that may bo roquii'od apply to H, fiABKxrr. 
Esquire, Deputy Conservator ol Forests. Cunaia. 

W. TEYTON, Major, 
Conservator of Forests, Southern Division. 
Conservaior^s Ofleo 8. B., Camp Poona, 28/A Scptembir 1871. 


TIMBER SALE IN NORTH CANARA- 


N 



Teak best 
Southern. ^ 

Blackwood. 

1 Jiiugle- 

WOOll. 

Firewood J 

Date of Sale. 

1 

1 

1 

l| 


1 

Tons. 

w 

0 

Oungawully . . 

110 

248 

33 

29 

6 

6 


16tb Nov, 

Oarwar 

2,408 

4,843 

13 

11) 

378 

830 

158 

2 dh ditto. 

Sedashogur .... 

1 .. 



... 

1 

0 


ditto. 

Total.. 

2,018 

0,0o8 

40 

SO 

384 

873 

IM 



The whole will be arranged in convenient lots. 

IkriM 

On the day of sale tho buyer to deposit 10 per cent, of the purchase*money. 
The balance of sale price is doe ou or before the lat March 1672. 

All the lots to be removed from the Depot before the 1st April 1872. 

Farther particu ars of 8aiu and Boles may be obtainod at Ihe CRDce of the 
Boperintenuent of Tunber Depot, t'arwar. 

(Signed) W. PEYTON. Major, 

Conservator of Forests, 8. D. 

Cotuoroator*s Qfflce, Bharwot, 20/A SopUm^ 187U 

(True copy.) 

OE<>. 0. PARKER, Lieut., I. N., 
Superintendent Tunber Depot* 


OTICE iB hereby given, that tho undermentioned quantity 

of Timber, the property of Government, will be sold by Public Auction 
in November lb71. at the Ports of Guvgawullx, Cakwar and Seuasiixcivii 


NOTICE. 

OHABTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTBALIA, AND 
^ CHINA. , 

- - - 4 

■ , 

and after let November next, thiB Agency will reBilme 

V/ payment of ^tereat on Cunrent Deposit Actiondta. 


Bombag, 0/A October 1671. 


JAMBS DOUGLAS, 
Agent. 


COMPTOIR IPESOOMPTE DB PARIS. 

^ £ W FREN C FI LOAN. — The sixteen Monthly Instalmcnta iUl 

Av ||q 0 qq tho First of each month, commencing from the let August 1871. 

Tho aniount due on each Instalment per 6 Francs Rente is Ra. 1-14*1 02-ld0. 

Tho Coupons are payabloon 10th August, 10th November, lOth February, 10th 
May. 

During the uajunent of Instalment, namely, up to 21st Oetol^r 1872, theln^- 
est will 1)6 paid un the 1st August, November, FeSr 
the Coupons duo may In* received in port-payment 
IritorcHt is payable ou presentation of Stock Receipts, pending the arrival of tho 
Stock frum 1 aria. 


iruary, and May, in order that 
t of Instalments* 


SOTJHSTD'Y’ <Sc OO., 

BOMBAY, 

SOLE IMPORTERS OF ALEXANDRE & SONS’, AND 
DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 


llAllM()NItJMS Manulhetnred for India, from lU. 100 t«j Rs. 800. 

“ .SYMPATHETli;" I lANOFORTEH, m sulid Mahogany or Rosewood, goarau- 
iced for India, liom Rs. 7.>'. 

THE INDIAN" SQUARE PIANOFORTE, in solid Mahogany, guarunteed 
fur India, Doin Rs. li&O. 

BROADWOOD AND SONS’ 1 IAN08, from Rs. 300 lo Rs. 1,200. 

COLLARD AND LOLLARD'S I'lANOS, from Rs. 360 to Rs. 1,000. 


j^IANOFOI^ES FOF^ 


PIAHOFOBTfS AND EASM0NIDH8 REPAIRED AND REF0U8HED EQUAl. 
TO NEW, Bf A STAFF OF EXFERIENOLD EUROPEAN WORKMEN. 

Arnm'j<,inculi mudefor Tumng PiaMt i, the Hatf-Tear or Year. Termt oa 
application. 

SOUNDY & Co., 

P I A N 0 F O H T K saloons, 

BOMBAY. 


Bollowug'a Ointment amt Chest PrcHcrvativcs.— At all seasons of tho 

year the inte of mortality from cl.Heases of tho lungs is very great. Holloway's 
Ointment well rubbed upon tho chest, aided by his Pills, onosts all mischief. 
These cleansing uieilicaments c.xerctse a most snluiary and I'estorativo influence 
over tho outlro contents f)f tho pectoral cavity. Air tubes, nerves, blood vessels, 
and all other tisHucs ted tho w'holesomoly potent pow»r, more particularly in 
thoir thoroughly puriiying both voiioup and arena! blood by promoting the free 
oirculuUon of air. Neiibor Ointment nor Pills contain any noxious mgredient 
whatever, but their balsamic nature nourishes rather than Irritates tho 
system, and kindly subdues all untowai'd s>mptom8, till bR is well once more* 

iJiHE SOUTHEllN INSURANCE COMPANY, (Limited.) 

Registered Capital— One Million Sterling. 

Poid-np Capital £ 100,000 

Reserved Fund £ 40,000 

Head Office — MELBOURNE. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents, are prepared to grant Policies 
by Marine Insurance. 


Bombay, lOtb J une 1868* 


J. N. WADIA, SONS A Co. 


qiHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 
■A Eatablished 1825. • 

WITH WHICH IS NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES. 

An amalgamation having been formed between the Standard Auurance 
Compang and the Colomal Xrt/% Aeenrance Compang, the basiness of the united 
companies will houcoforth be conducted under the title of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY* 

Tke annual rtvetiue of the Standard Company is now upwards of BBBOMO, and 
the aconmulated Binds amount to upwards of £3,600,000 sterling. The new 
business transacted during the past year amounted to the large bom of 
£1,376,0 ‘0 sterling, the oorrosponding premium amounting to £45,387 per annum. 

MotUrate rutee oiurged for residence in tho ColonieSf India, and other places 
abroad. 

Local Boarde and Agencia in India, and in all the British Colonies where every 
fhcility wiU be afforded in the tranaaotlon of boaiheaa, and where preminma 
may lie received and claims paid. 

Immediate roductioti of premium on return to Europe, or other temperate 
climate, without medical oertifloate* . 

Profile divided every flve years. 

The new Colonial aud Foreign Proepeotoa may be had on applioatioii at the 
chief offices of the Company, or to the Agents at home or abroad. 

WILL. TH08. THOMSON, Manager and Aotoary. 

D. CLUNIE GBEGOR, Colonial and Foreign Seoretaiy. 

Bokbax Doaih). 

H. Prentis. Esq. | W. NtxoiL Biq. 

A. R. scoble, Esq. | A. B* Aimley, «q. 

Agente at Bombagh 

The London, Asiatic and American Company, (Llmited> 
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T^HB INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (UmUed.) 

REOlSTftBini -VNOBB AcT X. ov 1866. 
lb^{ 2 «S<^MSKBXJT. 

0IIE0T0R8. 

W. JfoLeAvy, Etq- . . Bank of Vp^ Intiia, (Ltuttfrtl.) 


SUN TIRE OFFICE. 

KdTABLXaHElp 1710. 


*nOLli:iE8 opened on wturehotuee end ■hops.; mercluindiee, — 

Jt^.hold ^ TurniUu'o. and other iueurabiG proj>erty, In Oombay end the 


dwellings, hooM- 


C. J. Oomiis, Esq. 
R. R. Desb, Rm]. 
W. Robson, Esq. 

J. 0. PSrry, Esq. 

F. Feteraon; Esq. 

C. W. Btowell, Esq< 
E. Warnsr, Bsi 
Shaikh EUshee 


. Mttnaper, Allahabad Bank, 

„ MtufoorU Saoinyt^ Bank. 

.. l0aitOnnl,hlana0nr, Delhi nk LendanBank 
. ifanaper, Simla Bat^ Corporahon. 
A Unooten^led Servim Bank 

. Ra«*rt»w-i((«Xair. 4 j 

MEDICAL ADVISER. 

* William Motr, Esq., M.B.. Civil Sur^ou, Moorut. 

SECRETIfY. 5; 

D. Liincasl 9 , Es^i. I 

AQENTSir 

Mill, BiHinaii, 6 i Co., Caloultii. , 

Thii Campantf was formed towards the end of ItHiO, and has alidftdy rocciveil j 
sabsiantiaf patronage (tom the pdbllc. / 1 

7 /m oUect for wbiim it was esthnlishe<l with afhll dii-ectioii in India wa^ito | 
saouid the Indian public againit a ro)>etitlon of such heavy losses as luu'c 
recently been suslaniod by the couapso of certain Assuninco Oolces in EnKhtnd, i 
where the eni^ mauagomont of those institutions was located. . 

Seowritjf . — To ensure aljsoluto security, the (tiiids of the compflii^^ uro < 
invested oulp in Uovemment securities- l^o commuiy is strictly prohibiieil |f; 
(tom making advances on house or landed pnjjJtJiy or <jii stocks, shares or i 
obhgations of any company A^lultover, though such advances arc usually i'' 
extensively made by other AsHiiranco eompauioH. 

Policies ai'o granted for whole life cllbor with or without jiurticipatiou in tlio 
pi’oflts of the comjmiiy according to the scale of premium soloctud by the ui- 
sored. PoUoios are also gnuiiud f r short terms Itom one to ion years at 
modorato rates. 

The Proposal Form is simple in its terms luid the cotuhiions of the J 
policies are liberal, all uunrcessarp restrictions hainng been removed. 

The rates q/ p/emium are made as moderate as is consistent with complete i 
seearitjf of the assured. 

Advantages <f Assurance . — It secures by a small monthly, quarterly, haJI-yciu-ly j 
or yearly saving a provision for widows and children. It allovds opportnuiiyot' I 
making a settlement prior to mannage It enables jiersous to rniso ntoney on • 
lile iuterosts. It secures sums of money contingent on parties coming of age- It 
enables debtors m event of death to satisfy their cvcilitors thus saving the bor^ 
rowers' property ft'om claims and suretieH trom loss i 

Assnrniice in a sounil company is fur superior to connexion with a Pension ! 
Fund, for in the latter cose if the nomiiico dies nil contributions arc forfeited amt I 
the snbscrlher loses the beuotlt of all he has jiaid, u hercas in the ciibc of u {lolicy 
it still ensures and may be made available for any cither puipoHe- 
Forms of Proposal, tables of rates, and tiM further inibinmtioii may bo 
obtained by letter or on application to any of the Agents or to the yccictar^ - I 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS ' 

Roqiiireil for an assui-oncc of Rs. 1,000 for the wliolc teini of life. 


Mofdisil. Hi current rates 

Boiub%, 1871. 


EL, GASBBLS, & Co., ARonta. 
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Military and Navil 
W ithout Protltri. I With ProlUu. 


D. LANCASTER, 

Meerut, 1 2 th No vember l 870 . Se creftn y, 

P HCENIX FIRE OFFICE.— ESTABLISHED 

UiXLlJIiTEb. 

The iiuportaiico of this company's transactions with the public may be .liidgcd 
from the fact that since its cominonccincnt It biw been able to iiiiy 0 ,OOU.(MX»/. 
sterling os losses under insured risks and wiUiout a single call on its proiuiotois 
whose fubillty is unlimited. 

The luidorsigned are aulhonscd to issuo policies m Bombay amFtho ^(ufiiH-sil 
at the taiiff rates of all the old established couiimiiy, which arc us low us Ihcnutuio 
of the risks con josti^. 

The rates on bungalows ill the Mofussil, and rcsidcncus, oOIcoh, and goduwus in 
Elphlnstone Circle, have been lately much reduced. Particulars on application - 
at the Agency office. A. C. BRICE & Co., 

^ 0 . 6 , Ramp art Bow, BonRiay, 1870 . AgciilH. 

niH E Q U E E N IN S U 11 A N C E C O MPA N Y 

A fieb and life. 

MEAB OFFJ^B,— Qnssm Insurance Uuildings, Lu\riU}ot. 

CAPITAL. ~{£»,000,000) Two Milhous. 

Trustees.— Sir Thomas Edwai’ds Moss, Bart.. Christopher Bushell, Lsq. 

Edward Uouth, Esq. 

DIRECTOlW.* 


•iimI 


CAct/'ma a— Bernard Hall, Emj 
Deputy ChairimiMi—W. W. Kelly, Ehq. 
.John Bateson, Esq, ,■ - . - 

John Bingham, Esq. 

T. Rldgway Bridsun, Esif. • ^ 


William Forbes, Esn. 
Andrew Galbraith, Esq. 
Charlton R. Hull. Esq. / 
WilHanl Hind, Esq. / 
Putriok Huntsr, Ksq/ 


»Y. iveiiy, jiihq. 

Peter ^laxwell, E..iq 
Peter McLagon, Estp, M 1 '. 
James Muiton, Esq. 

John T. Pagaij, Esq., J. I*. 
John Sharp, Esq. 

N. W. J. Strode, Esq. 

J. B. Thomson, Esq. 

Goo. B. Kerfbrd, Esq. 


Actuary and Oenetw Moncrleff, Wilson, Esq, 

Sub-J/unagtr.—Tbomun Waltou Thomson. 

Bankers. —Tho Liverpool Opnimercial Bank, and the National Provincial 
Baiik of England. 

Auditors — Mossqi. Harmood, Banner 6 e Bon, Accountants. 

PHsiciaiw.- Jwfics Turnbull, M.D., Liverpool : J. E. Pollock, M.D., London ; 
and F. H, StadjfBm, M.D., Bombay. 

The mteasr^wulm for Fire and Life Inauranoee will bo foimd m mofleraio 
oa those ulmber first-lass offices. I'olloles are Issued nnder the Life branch of 
this Codify roqently established in Bombay, on civil Uves and military lives 
in oiyU'^ploy. < 

For fwther information and partioulars, and for prospectuses, Ac., regard- 
ing' Fire and Life Insuraucea, apply to 

LAWRENCE A Co., 

BoMbay , l et January 1871 . ^nts In Bombay. 

T he BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited.) 
THE utulonigiied arc prepared to luccept rinks and issue 

polioses uoverixig luvrohandise, goods in' godowus, warehouses, dwelling 
hooses^ or o^r insurable property, on favourable terms. 

Apjp^ to FORBES A Co- , 


ANOE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE 

’ ^ assurance com?any. . 

ESTABLISito USA. 

— s-^ 

CHIEF ^FFICE; 

b lliulholomow Lane, Bknk, London, E. C. 

OIF miSLm<Q^mBSu 

Pa^tsioRNT^Sir Musim Montedum, Bart., F.R-B. 

Jgmes Aloxiuidor, Esq. (Aloxauder, Flotchcr & Co ) 

(Carlos Uoui'go liaiDett, Ksq. (Barnett, Hoare, Uanbury, and Lloyd) 

Gcorgu Henry Baruiai. Ksq. (rl^nipion Park. 

James FlotcluM*, Vlsn. (AlfxainU’r, Vlcirhcr & Co). 

William GludKbmu, Ehii. ^ThoiiiHiiii, Boiiar A Co). 

Right Hon. George .fnHchiin litjiivhuii, M.P. 

ShiuiioI Gurtioy, Ksq. 

JumtiH Ilulme, Esq., (])iri‘ot«H* of the Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Hit* Curtis Miranda (aiinpson, Bart. 

^ 8 ampsun Lucas, Ksq (Lucas, Micholls A Co) 

ElhoU Miicimghtcn, Esq.. (Mumlior of the Indian Council) 

Thumos Miisiornian. Kk(|. (Director of the Brink of England) 

Joseph Mayor .Montellore. (Director of the Provincial Blink of li-oland) 

Sir Anthony Do Rothsrhikl, Burt, Now Coiiil. 

Baron Lionel Nathan Do Rolhschild, M-P- 

Thuuiiib Charles Smith, Esq Oxford UipiKi'e, Uydo Park., 

Lord Richard GioHveiiur, .M. P. 
llnuh Colin Siuiih, Eh(( 

111 chill'd Hoare, Esq 

FIRE RISKS 

of an eligible chimicter are ucccfiled lU miinmuji current rates 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The iion-|mrliciiiiitnig iiites ol t’‘* uuuni Joi Eurotienn lives resident in Imhii 
have iiecn lery iiuitcnally reduced, mid the iindeinieiiLioncd Agents are autho- 
rised It) decide upon ProjM snN Mdumiied, to ismie Policies, and to settle claims. 
Thu Lift) Hc.nerve Fund is over 

NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEES 

wbioh iH irrespective of mid in addition to the piud-up capital and the Fire 
Reserve Fund), being about MO per cent of tho sum assured imder tho Com- 
pany’s Life Polieies, and besides this there is tho guarantee of a subscribed 
Capital of not less than 

FIVE CHORES OF RUPEES 

coupled with the personal roMponsibility of a niauonms body of wealthy Pi‘o- 
prictors. For detailed Prospectuses, Foniis of Proposal, Ac., apply to 

HKMINOTON k Co , 
Agents for the Presideney of Bombay. 

01IURCH OF KNCiLANDTsSUKANCIi" IN^flTUTION. 
Estadmohed 1840. 

Kmpoworod by special Act of Parliamenr. 4 A 5 Vic-, Cap, XCll. 
CAPITAL- Ono Million Sterling. 

Life Assiuancctt of every description granted. 

Itetiriiig provision conibtin-d with Life As.sur.inco. 

Free IVjliA^ Issued wdiieli c.m never iiltogotber lapse through non-payment 
of Premiiiiii. 

No extra charge for Hea-pass.igo- 

Reduction to Euro])uau lutes witliowt Meilical examinatlou. 

Pioiniuiii in.vy bo paid annnslly, hulf.yuurly, quarterly, or monthly, us desired. 
Parsec and Armenian Hves insuicd. 

For detailed Ih'osiiectus, Ac-, .ipply to 

REMINGTON A Co., Agents. 

Bombay, 12 tli July 18 ?>- 

L iVeBPOOL, LONDON AND OL()BE‘~lNsl7alNCE 
COiMPANY. 

Liability of Shareholders Unlimited- 


Capital Jfc 2 ,iK) 0 ,C 00 
Jlecsnue 

Fu’o J^remiiims . 
Life Premiums •• 
lutcix’st .... . . . 


C HJG.ylU 

250, UM» 

102, MM) 




Accumulated Funds X 3 , 80 i,U 05 
Invested Funds. 


Cniiiuil 
Lite Reserve ,, 
Resoiwe Fund . . 
UDdi\ ided Ih-olli 


£ 391,762 
1,873,020 
- „ 971,410 

B 3 . 3 'H, 00 .> 


Fire Department. 


Policies of iiii^iiruiuc ngiuiiSt liie upon divelluig hoiirie.-, mitl other buildings 
111 both tho European and Natiio purls of the island of Hembay, iiro issued by 
tho undesigned 911 behalf of tho fonipmiy. 

The mtc un pucka-biiilf. bungalows siLuiited mit-sule tlio Foil of Bombay, or 
111 any pHii-oftho P • “ • /..v 


per iiiiiiun). 


I Bombay Presidonc\ , is now 1 educed to (M) .six umiaM iier cent. 

Life Department. 

Thi.s Company oirors the advantage of Fixed Bonuses acenung after live yours 
annual pn^Tnont of proinium, foM-ow/i/j'/ ■;// on prortts. Policies are indisputable 
after five years. Claims are pii.viible thiity dayn after lulmiaalon. Annuities 
are granted on very favorable terms. TJie uruforslgnod will issue Policies on 
liehnlf of tho Compaui' . 

Agents 111 Bombay-ttlTCHIB, STHUART* Co. 
Agents in Calcutta — GlLLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT A Co* 

vioBTH ~ britVsh~and m kucantiTiT'Tnsurance 

# COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Buj/al Charter and Sjiecial Acts of Parliament 


Paid up Capital 
Fire RoHorvo Fund 
Pii-o Proinium Reserve 


Bombay, IstFobrimry 1 


Bocretarios and Mtuiagcrs. 


£ 260,000 

. . 297,163 10 10 
138,614 16 1 

« 5 ,H «8 5 11 

Total Accumulated Funds 2 , 838,118 18 11 

Annual Income from Fire. Life and Invcstmonts. 801,801 12 9 

Agents in Bombay. 

W. NICOL & Cu. 


THE INDIAN ECONOMIST, 
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Established in 1820 


p. J^AZAI^US ^ pO., 

Incorporated ivith Sheanoood ^ Co.^ 

OABlNEr MAKERS, uAoiSTERERS, SILLIARD AND fiAGAmiE TABLE 
MANttFACTURERS- 

Bt-Afpcjsvtmfktt to 

His Excellency thd Viceroy, Governor-General of India, 

urn TO 

Mis Royal Highness the Duke of Kdlnburgh, 

CALCUTTA. 


GEORGE W. WHEATLEY Jc Co., 

EttnhlUhed 1836. 

ARMY, BANK TNG, TRANSIT, ANt> GENERAL AQENTA 


OffUw 


C LAZARUS & Co., while thEinkiiij^ thou immeroiw 
• eoDStitnents for the Bolid Rupport extoudorl to thnir Kirni mnce 
in aUiibate their BucoCBS to tho following muviiwb wLkh continue to guide 
their biulneiM tranenoUoiu. vUi — f 

Good fTcrk with uaaihfJfrratf^i n atei < </>. J 

Bkxlful and tiu%tworthii IFo H/non 
S aU( efCha qt>$ 

Strict and competent Sapei pieiun* 

HEW ILlUSTRATEa' CATALOGUE 

There ftre a fetr epeclRl fV^atures in wi+h tho f \mns \ftl\ rxecuted 

CataloguOi to which C L A < n. wou)d nnk tVei" f tjhl • iitb attMitiou 
!• Thtneweit and mo«t elegant designs only 6n 1 a pliu o in tlie volume M in^ ot 
those designs. It should be xnenttonod repreneiit an on 'inul iohuU . that is to 
eay, they have boon olaboratcd vith hi>cnnl icferente to tho h mnchold 
reaalrements of this country In woikmgto Ouh emi icfeniire has been 
had to tho latest modoln of the first Cabinet Manut tnrti'i oi Fniopc All 
that was recherche Ju stjile. oi chanto m pniiom, bus btin taken ndvan 
tage of in tho prorluction of C L &Oo-‘'4 spocinl dcstrtns toi Indm these dosi* 
derataf however, being combmod w ith others which C f A L i *b long ex- 
perience has shown to Ih) of tho utmost impoitnnco *1 hito it is m nicely 
necessary to detail , yet it max bo observed uh n getuial piinoiplc, in nodi 
lying homo designs to suit Indian roq I iirrments tit t huIj lanUihrv should 
never be saertfleed to a too Blonder eleranoe, nnd tins ui mcinle ha-^ been 
steadily kept in view. Indeed. In the mminfattuie of i jd 'net Wnre in India 
this is a prime considemtiou, as chuiatic efPits nit ti spesk of other 
agencies, have a most nmiked action m dctcnorai ng siicli aiticles It 
remains only to add, therefore, that, while all that n rh ists tnsteful ei d 
elegant has oeen freely appropnnted from tho sourtfs indicate I in flic pr »• 
duotion of C. L, A Co 'a designs, legard hns boon had, at tho anmt time, to 
the requiremonts of stroiii^h and substantiahlv ajudiciona bhndmgof 
both, in fact, has lieen aimofl at, iind, as C L A Co humbly l>ebevo, has 
bcon most succossfiilly accumplmhed 

t. C L, A Co. have had each art^lo of then stock pholographf d The diagrams 
have been engraved at considemblo cxiicnse in ViiKland IV in tlitHt plmto 
graphs, and represent, therefore, cuvh aiticle with aitistiv. fidchty 

PRICES. 

C L. nnd Co. are nine to the necessity that ommIs m tlunu mUokiI tiinoa f i 
reasonable prices. The supplying, hoiAortr, of a /.im ^/f/nvliuidc iituh is the 
first oonaideration with a rtspcctablo and old cstabliMhud firm being 

had to this, and also to the fact thatC L d Co. w .11 1 unt ox ut > article th it irmics 
from their manufactory , tlioy ctui coufldintlj etat« tlmt their thargiH npioscnt 
01 ^ a slender margin of profit uvei and above actual cost of pixidueuon 

IMPORTANT TO MESSES AND BILLIARD OLUBS. 

THRouaHouT India, CnrN\, Pirmvh, C’LiIo^, and 
IHE SlRAllb, 

Consequent on the numerous applicntioiiB thu < T A/AUl s d Co. have 
lately hM from parties, resnlmg ot a disUimo fr< m (nknttu to h.ive thou 
Billiard I'ablos rC'Cnshioned on C L d Co a nwv piinujk id ns sending 
the TabKM to Calcutta for that piiriioso is attended with gi on t dc’nx , theieliv 
occasioning much inconvoniouce. l L d Co hnv 0 lieon nidm ut to ki cp » hUnk 
of Cushions on their new nrinciplo nlvvajH on hand w Im h ran be titled to any 
Table, the accurate longtri ana width of thoHhiio b( d onlv bt mg ro(]uind 
Up*oountry Mosses and Clubs can, bv thu«i m tilling a spaio act of Cushions, 
ensure the constant use of the Table— u desulci nliuu C L and (.0 aio satisfied 
they will not be slow to appreciate, ns tho inconvtniento hitheit4) lelt i>> the 
Table being unavailable for play during such time as the old CXishions are under 
repair, has oeen admittedly very groat 

BILLIARD AND PDDL BALLS. 

* Billiard cloths. Cues. Billiard and Pool Marking Ixiards, Tips, ChtilktfV and ov er> 
requisite fbr the Billiard Table Bilbard eushious rouovatcd Billiaid 'Laido 
repaired and re-cushlonod on their now principle, thcieb^ making an old Table 

as igood as new. 

B B B 

In accordance with their established practice oi mtrodiu mg novelties to the 
Indian public. C Lasabvs d Co have picnsui'e in nnnount ng tlmt thev have 
made arrangements to supplv the latest novelty in social and family amiiseznent, 
by importing the popular B B B Tables The poculiority of tiicso ih that on the 
one Table ttie three favourite gamesof Biiluid Battub, and BvaATiLtamav be 
played, thus affbrding a pleasing vanoty of amuBements, concentrated on a single 
iKMurd at little more than the cost of one Anticipating that tho demand for tbeso 
Tables will be Isrire, 0 L d Co ore prepared to supplv them on verv (hvourablo 
tenas, Itbeing ai^dpleof theirbnsmess to fiimiah the best and most approved 
artlolM of every kind, st the lowest rates consistent with excellence of quality 
and a ibir trading profit. 

THE ALEXANDRA BILLIARD TABLE 

C. LAZAAUi l( CC. beg to state that, with a view to procure for India one 
of IlM latest Home noveUies, they have made up, on their own premises, a 
nnmbdr el the new “ Alexandra'* Billiard Tables, so commonly patronisod in 
Fbshtodahle Cirdes at t^s time in Xngland 
It is new shown thst Ladies may, with tierfbet propriety, inks part In a game 
where tbMr naturally quick perooption and power of akilfrl manipulation con- 
trilmtSB,not eiily to the pleasure of this noble game, but onubles them to ^eom- 
pete nshonouni with the more practised heads of the ruder sex 

The Alenndra** Table, or which has now roceivnd the distinguishing epithet 
of the Table/* end motbin favour with the fair sex is fn evorv respect 

adapted to davelop the frillest resonroes of the game The sise of the Tables is 
Mx fbet^ three, uie height bflng so regulsted. and the Cues and o*her requiaites 
•0 speoUfiy arranged, as to admit of easy and grecefhl manipulation by a lady 

0. LAZARUS & Co., 




LolfDOjr I 

„ . Boxba\. 2^ Bass x>n*s Buildings, 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE QLOftE 
Aauy DxrisTMENr ^-Military, Begimenfal, end Mess Indents of aUldttdsprouiptr 
I> aiifl coouomically executed 

Banxiss Dspastmsnt — rav, ABowaiKos, and dividends drawn, and 
taiitc'x and invostments efibeted upon favorable 
InicrcBt allowed on Current as well as Fixed Deposit 

aV l GIUltB 

OxxxxAL Davasimint —IiidouiB for g( Kids of ovoiy description executed. The 
Boiubav A^ic> undertakes local indents of all binds, 
Hud evooutas through Uic Ijondun House all orden fgx 
Diiuriicau 01 An cikan goods 

y B —CoMtilii n i tOt I that timt troublf, and frequently eoWieto ore 

etkoeO bg mitfu i/to le biinf made/nll and romplHe in the fret OMtosCS. wAnV A 
Marptn t« intended to hr p un tin lirnttn ehould be etuted 

Tftixsit Dspahtmsnt — The (tlouk Pircslb Ekrasss undertakes the L,. 

ofKODdsand parcels by the qiuckost, sofisat, OAd 1 

cionumital louiee thi^ughout India, Europe, ai^ the 
Woi Id 

SPECIAL AGENCIES. 

Gkori r W W nsATLEY A f o uic 6 do Agents ui Western India for the fbllow* 
ing Hi iiiH — 

\Tiiioir&Ki KOI! Birmingham 

Saml WdBiNMjAUo London ^ 

1) iXiiiiorrti)^ Lo Loudou 

Dvmh Tuni^ Bumingbam 

*^ 11 % K PI r & I luv AKDb Loudon 

irMiiiirov <(o Loudon & Birmingham. 

i'ABVDA.x A DAViii Loudon 

M AO I* 1 N A Son London 

MacLLUV Mil DONALD, MaCGXROOU 


Hdtii U(t*aicni) 
Otntud JotHfts 
Jiubi ida h tp 
Jfiirdu ai r 
Ilk Ptitding 
JcHclltip 

Lampe^ BunLaht 
Ltihogtaphu Fneate 
Mai Off Mngtnee 


„ lAtKBON & U VTkINS 

.VtuAifif/y.^aa AliZ/if 4^ b\Mi Wou yviijc.Co 
, A iiLi Mon VI i 
H iPMN'^oN A Corp 
^ A 1 I 100 IAS 
.f W’HK 

T LI VTIlOk ^ F A Co 

IT ii N r A C o 

LoaFNTIlVl A bOLMX 

Stwdhidgl a Tliinss 


NenVee 
Pi mi ) g Piixites 
Jgpr 

^ iri ta Voihiiifa 
Shot 2 hi lO I 
B’l t(hia 

M I IM 


Loiiflou 

London 

London 

iKindou 

Loudon 

London 

London 

Loudon 

Fiankfoi*! 

London. 


bol * tpiircelR of Watches Jcwcllorv Ac are now on hand Consignments of 
choice WmtH Ifrintmg Piti-HtB, nnd liiks, Piintuig Paper, Sowing Machines, 
Ac aic dailv expcitod 

B mibay, Ist Aiiguivt ls70 J L MADDEN, Agent. 


THE CALCUTTA MUibK AT ESTABLISHMENT. 

12, GOVERNMENT PLACE. 

By AppoiMui-Nr. 

LAIB BLCKTNYOUNG& Co, AD 1814. 

Indian Pianofortes 

Bn. 1 Iwovd A & iiH iiLW f ottii'c 7 DetnypH, uitli three Unisons throughout 
New Coitugo t, Mild, with three dJniBoiift in Teror and Treble 
New Send Grind, ditto 1 itto ditto ditto ditto 
CoLr iRD A Ooi lard’s ^vnnpntlu tic* qiinio Soml Grand 7 Ootavos 
mi Grand 7 Octave n with thiee UniaonH Treble 
Boudoir Gruitd 7 Octaves thrte Uuisuns throughout 
Sympathetic Pianofortes 

A cuiisiguuiciit of tho above expected very shoitly from Germany. Those 
irihtiumoiitM are madi t xpicsslv for India and will bo sold at 20 per cent, below 
the usual price (haigtd fur similar fnstniiuculs in Calcutta. 

Sheet Music- 


Amoii^ t\i-* ni •sdit rxtLUBivt at ick of the above firm will be found the best 
111 )d( rij iH M ll us tin mo*-t Miiiiii d ( ta(**>ic il nroductiouH of the bMt mssters. 
C ount till ms un. nwp ilfiiJlv infcinuil that loi tuimeduite Cush pSTmente the 

m 1 1-> 1 1 .jV < < u .>w_ ...Ill,, t r..- ■•-—I- _ ^ M .. - ^ ^ ' 


publiubd s marked nikt will be (hurifed foi single pieces, and fur every Stxi 
pun hi<»id, a S( venth one of equal value will bo added to the number without 
additional chji go. 

0. GOULD, 

( ikutta, April 187‘>. Propriety. 
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THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH^ LHVER WATCH. 

N FINE SILVER, doublo-bottomed, eugine-tuiii«d himtiag 
c<i4e, of medium size, «uid with a first-class full plate Lever 


luov oment. 


es 

V 






• HAMILTON it 0(4 

Begs to state that for some years past, their MiaeMur has bean to 
to their Constituents a good, reliable. English BilMWaM.ataraalh 
^ valuable imnroverqenta Wwaifllii.apS5t8 . 
which the aid of machixiery has been Dniugnt to with marvtlhma 
they are now enabled to oflhr tho almve Watch, Wblw tfuiMiktoa tobaen^ 
tuidy English-made throughout at the hitherto smpeetodvittid piiofi of bL SO V 
^ Watchin Gold Engine-tirhitd httnttaf ciie, K Be. teo etoh. ^ 


Bombay Printed and Published for the Proprietor^at the SconomUt 1 Vsn« by G. L* F. CoNi^XLt, Maua^er.-i-SlBt October 1871. 


THE 

SniiaD CtHaaiist. 

A Monthly Journal devoted to Economic and Statistical Inquiries conoeminf India. 

VOL. III.] BOMBAY, TUESDAY, 218 t NOVEMBER 1871. ' [No. 4. 


• Will he published on the l5< January 1872. 

THE 

ffiajrfte uf 3 !sik 

TJDITED IN CHIEF HY MB. KNIGHT. 

Qn&eite of itsi’a is not intended to be a mere neiuspaper, nnd local affairs therein will be strioily subordinated to those which are nl' 
general interest. The purpose is to furnish the country with a daily organ, in which the oirounistanoes and the wants of the various Pro- 
vings may be represented and discussed by writers specially qualifled by their local knowledge for the work. It seems to the Editor 
desirable that the administrative system of en h Province, with its diillcultics, disadvantages, and drawbacks, should be understood in every 
other, and the attention of the Empire concentrated by turns upon the pnibleina tliat are arising now in the Punjab, now in Southern Indio, now 
in Bengal, and now in Bombay. The. adininistratiro service of the country is one. and instead of the interest of its members being exhausted 
by the special work in^ which they are engaged, it is hoped that, the '(iuzctte of Asifi may bo the means of widening their knowledge and 
extending theigi sympathies. Provincial jealousies are hapuily extinct in the country, and the new jounial will, it is believed, help th« 
consolidation of tne great Anglo-Indian services into one bociy of admin istrntors, animated by common information, sympathies and ambition. 

The purpose can be secured only by co-operation on the jw-rt of the Services themselves, and this they are earnestly invited to give. While 
the editorial columns will aim at preserving some homogeneity of views, all sliodes of belief nnd opinion differing therefrom 
may be freely expressed in the journal, impersonally or otherwist', according to the taste of the writer. No letter, or other oommiinioa- 
tion, will ever be suppressed on the ground tliat it makes against the views which are ndvomtetl editorially. There is treason against 
truth in such suppressions, and if the editorial writers are wrong, they will allow full opportunity for the proof of t.hoir error in their 
own columns, where it was promulgated. 


AUSTIlIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


MONTHLY LINE oi- STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY am) 
TRIESTE, VIA SUEZ CANAL. 


fTlIIE Com^iany inteiuls to deHpatuh every month a »Sieamor 
from TKIESTB to BOMBAY, and vice versit. 


Passenger Bates from Bombay. 

Cabin. 

To Aden lo 

To Suez 2H 

To Port Said .su 

To Trieste 40 


Deck wiMi food. 
Ji 7-13 
13-7 
„ It-O 
.. 10. 


Cargo taken for Trieste, also for Venice. Constantinople, and Odessa, Aden, 
England and the Continent generally*. 

There is also a weekly service by Mail Steamors lictweoii Alexandria nn<l 
vief vertOt in coidunction with the P. A O. Co.’s mail steamer to and from ilnez. The 
Austrian Lloyd^s mail steamers leave Alexandria direct for Trieste immediately 
after the arrival nftho Bomliay and Calcutta Mails IVom Suez, 'ilio distance Itetween 
A loxandria and Trieste is 200 miles shorter than that between Alexandria mid Msr- 
BcilloB, and the voyage to Trieste is much more agreeable, it Ijcing a couKting 
trip, full of variety of lioautlfVil scenery from the Island of Candia to the 
port of Trieste. The occupies only 4| to 6 days, nnd the Company’s 

best steamers are employed on this lino, which are built expressly for tliis ser- 
vice, with especial regard to the accommodation and comfort of pnssongers, and 
have each an experienced surgeon onboard. At Trieste the traveller to Kng- 
*l:ind has an extensive choice of picturesque nnd interesting routes, •'cupymg 
from three days six hours to five days to London, at an oxiiense varying IVom 
£7 to £13. 

Passengers by the P. A O. Co.’s steamers to Suez can have their baggage for- 
warde4l by thatComixiuy's steamers to Southampton, at a charge of lbs. per cwt. 
to which the Austrian Idojd’s Agent at Suez will attend. 

The undorsignod Agent grants also passage tickets for the stoauierH plying In?- 
tween Alexonuria ancl Ti-ioste, and for the railway iictweon Suez and Alexandria 


PASSENGER BATfIS from ALEXaVNDBIA to TRIESTE. 

Fisst Class .CIS | Szcovo Class JLif 

Children under 10 years at Halv Fazx ; under 2 3 ears, Frkz. 

REDUCED FARES voa FAMILIES, consisting of not less than 3 adult mcin- 
bers travelling together F ibbt Cla. 8 b, £ 10-10 per head. Sz< on d Clsh, £ 7-10 
per head. ' 


Railway Tickets, IVom SUEZ to ALEXANDRIA, with all the ]>i-ivilcgcs of 
INissengors by the P. A O. Co., • Fihst Class, £3; Sicoan Class, £2 ; CuiLuai>N 
over 3 and under 10 years at Halv Fabb. 


Ill coniiiuctioii with the Austrian Lloyd, cargo for Trieste and Venice can be 
iMiokcil Uirough from Bomtiay liy the P. A <). Oo., and the Uouibav mid IJengnl 
Steam Ship Co., and via liombay ft’um the various iNirts touched at by the 
steamers of the British India Steam Navigation Cuiupniiy. 


TRANSHIPMENT SERVICE AT PORT SAID. 


Cooils foi* Trieste, Venice, Odessa, and ports 011 the Hj'i-ian, Turkish mid 
Gi’cok coasts, shippw by steomora under any Flag whatever from Jaiiaiicsc, 
Chinese and Indian ports hound to Mediterranean or British ports via Suez 
Chnol, are received and transhipped by the Austrian Lloyd’s Agent at Port 
Said, and forwarded to their destination liy the Comi»any^s regular lines of 


steamers. 


For ftirther }iartioulars, and for freight and passage apply to the Agency of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s Steam Navigation Company. 

^ ^ ^ ‘ A. C. OUMPERT, 

Bomliay, 9 Ash Lane, S^h Feb. 1871- Manager. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURIIACHEE. 


rpHE Britisli India Steam Navigation Company 

Undkr Mail Contract with Government, and in 


(Liinitod) 

ounnectiun 


with the weekly servico from England, dosiiatch a steamer to 'Kiuruchoe ev ery 
Monday at noon. 

Bombay, 1870. W. NICUL A Co., Agents. 


f 

i. 


OVERLAND ROUTE. 

rilHE PouiiiHular nnd Oriental Company book passengers and 

njceivo Cargo and Parcels by their Bteamers foi*-- 


Atieii 

rtuez 

Ri'iudisi 

Malta 

Gibriiltar 
Hoiithampton ... 

Callo 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Penang 

Smguriure 

Batavia 

llougKong 

Shanghai 

Japan 

King George's Souiui 
Melbourne 

Sydney 

Cargo can alHf> be booked through to Trieste, Odo-ssa, Naples, Venice, Genoa, 
Bfircelonn, Havre, Loudon and Liverpool. 

A coii.sidcriibl<»fe(liiction has ljueu recently made in the rates of passage 
money. For flirthcr particulars (ipiily b> 

GKORUE P. HENRY, 

B<nnbay, Isl June 1871. Buperintondent. 


From Bombay every Saturdiiy at 3 r.ii. (rum 
Muzagou. 


ThuivuUiy l'2tb and 20th October ; 0th aud 23id 
November ; 7th ami Slat December at noon. 


1 Tburwlay aoth Octolior, 23rd Novcmljer, 21 st 
Oocomlior at noon. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

llfESSRS. R. RUBAT'TINO & Co.’.i Italian Mail ^am- 
ers are ruiuiiug between Ge.no v and Romii.vy, calling at 
Lr.aHOBX,N\rLBs, Mznsin.v (occitsionally Alexandbi-v), PobtSaid, Buez, Aokiy 
luid CMW certa. 


PASSENGER KATES. 


INCLUSIVE OF ALL TRANSIT FEES THROliC.ll THE SUE/. CANVL. 



1 st Class. 

2 nd Class. 

3 rd i ’ht-^s. 

Aden 

£22 

.... £15 


£i ^ 

Huez ... 

. .. . 3 H ... . 

22 


H 

Port Sind .. 

.. . . 38 ... 

21 


9 


311 ... . 

25 


0-10 

McHHina 

.yi ... . 

32 

ri 

W 3 

12 

Naplt’H . .. 
Loghurn .. 

17 ... . 

33 

13 

50 .. 

31 

U 

Genoa. . . 

• r>o ... . 

3 t 

W 


MurHoillcM 

(iniii- 




shipment lit Genoa) 52 ... . 

35 J 


11 - 10 , 


(Jliildl'cu under .'I yeai’*^, free ol’eJuirgc. Childron mil nliove Id 3'Ciii's arc free. 

• • 

I'li-tKiMigerH lire iillowed to irfa/t" fAr rnytuir at ani/ of the ubuct named Mmhtrr 
ninraii iiiid ni'o free to rcsiunu it by ruiy uf tho (’om)iaiiy’s steamers to the 
port of ih'Hti nation murkisl on Ihoir tickets. 

PaNseiigorH returning within six luonthK of their dcpni'ture from Bombay by 
tlio HtCAUicrs of the Cunijtiiiiy, arc entitled to a reduction of 20 per cent, on the 
return ftire. 

Berths may bo secured in advance by depositing half tho Paszago Mono^'. 

For proHiioctus, rates of freight, and further pariiciilars, apply to 

VOLKART BitOTHKRH, 

Bombay, 10th Dccomljer 1870. Agents, Rubattinu Steam Navigation CoiuiMiu^'. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAR 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA. 


rpHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
Under Contract with Government, despatch steamers os abovo 
with Mails, Passengers, and Cargo, every fourteen days. 

This route is the itiosi exiieditiiuts and economical for passengers for the Neil- 
glieiTj district. Bangalore and Madras, who can land at (Calicut for Bey pore, 
and proceed lYom I hence t»y rail. 

PoHMCiigers for CaleutUi cuu toko the samo route, picking up tho steamer at 


Miwiras. 

Buiuisiy, January 1870. 


W. NICOL A Co., Agcidii. 
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OOMMEBOIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Head Office : 19 & 20, CoBNiftfLL, London. 

Capital fullv subscribed il2, 600,000. 

Amount paid np <£260,000. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

John Boustead, Ebcj., (IMce and Bousiead.) 

JssEMiAH Colman, Esq., (J. & J. Column.) 

Alfred Qilkf, Esq., 0, Adolphi Terraco, W. C. 

NsHBifiAH Griffoths, Ea(|., Leo, Kent. 

Bamvbl Hakmon, Ksq., (Hamuel Hanson A Son.) 

Fbkdbbick W. IIahbis. E.sq., (Dixon A Harris.) 

FBAKriis Hicrm, Esq., (ThoinoH A Francis Ificks.) 

John Hodohon. Esq., (Grant, Hodffson A Co.) 

F. Labswortht, Esq , (Hank of Now Zealand.) 

Crablbb j Leaf, Esq., (Loaf, Sons A Co.) 

William Lrasx, Esq., 14, Eostche^, E. C. 

A. J. Murdklla, Esq., M. P., 116, Wood Street, and Nottingham. 

Hxfky W. Pexx, Esq., M. P.. (Peek Brothers A Co.) 

Alxx. RoDJtUTBOF, Esq., 20, Grafton Strool, W. C. 

D. CooPKB Scott, Esq , London and Bra/il. 

Alcxanpeh SiM, Esci-, (Churchill A Sim.) 

Henry Tbowbh, Esq., (Trower A I.iiWHon.) 

JamxsP. Wooobovsk, Esq., (J. C. A M. Woodhoiisc.) 

INDIAN BRANGH-CALCUTTA. 

No. 1, HiiBE Street. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T A. At’CAB, F.sq., (Messrs. Aiicnr^ A Co.,) Morchtint. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq-, Merchant. 

J. c, Murray, Esq , (Messrs. Kcttlcwoll, Hu lien & Co ,) Moichuut. 

The Hon'hle G. Paul, Ohloiatin^ .lud;^o of the Hi Court. 

C Sajidxbsow, Es<|., (Messrs. Hemers. .Sanderson and Upton,) Solicitor 
and Kofristrar of the Diocese of CiilciitUi. 

A. Tbornpiib, Esq., (.Messrs. Atkinson, Tilton A Co.,) Merchant. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Di. N. 0* M.vcnam\ra. U, Russell hitreot. Hours lOi to 12 .v.m., Sutur- 
diwsH h) 4 1'.M. 

Dr. W. rAi.Mxii, Geiicnil Hospital. Hours l-'J to 2 r.M. 

BANKERS. 

The Oriental Bunk Corporation. 

The ('hiirtcrcd Mcicantilo Bank of India, London and China. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Bornors, SHmlersou, and Upton. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS company havuu; u subscribed Cnintiil of Two Millions and a half 
ttorlinpf. of which £230, OUO is paid up, oU'octuully Ruaruntces the l\illllmciit of 
its cngHireinentH with tlicAssuicd, who nro entirely relieved fi’om the porsonal 
liability of Mutual Ottlccs. 'fho impoi*tJinco of those considcriitions will b« 
evident to thono who retleci on the duration of Life Assurance contracts. Tlio 
Funds of the Life Department are kept perfectly distinct from those of thootlici 
ITopartiuonts, and nro invost4‘d in the inmies of separnto Trusf,ees. The prospot t 
of Bonus to the pnrtieipatinK polu\, •holders is unusually (?ood, us tho expenses 
to bo borne by the Life rininch have been limited liy resolutions embodied in the 
Deed of 8ett.Icmont In a small percentnL'e on the Annual PrcTnium Income. 

The first, life policy w-iis issned in May On tho 21st. December LSTO, the 

Life Proinium Income, exelusivo of ro-ussurod risks, was upwards of 6^.0(Kif 
iind fit the sanicdule the Life Tnist Fuiuls/hi* niumari/ of If^ poheirt 

cixcooded 220,lK>jnjoimf nbniit sixty pi*r cent., of the lunorint, received upon whole 
life policies then in force, ajy>r pronihuo for aU$p^cial poliner, and for the 
rrvergionnrii drclared iiiHin exhtimi fiofivirg* ‘ 

In addition fo f hi grnn'itj/ thug ford, d there arc tho Oenrrnl Ineegtmentg the 
Company, which exceed .VH»,0fl»T/, nnd tho uncalled Capital of 2,230, OOOL 

Four-rtrths of I ho mfirr ])roflts of the Life Brunch are ilivisiblo nmouK the 
pniticipal 111^ liolicy-hnldcrs. 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. 

The Directors of this company ha\o decided upon ncceptin^ the lives of mili- 
tary men who are not on active sci \ ice at the gamg rateg ag ctef/ienA, jirovided 
that iH'i’orc procfcillni^ on active sorvico duo notice is given to the Manager, 
and a fomincnsurato extra premium ptiid. Subjoet to this stipulation, tlic 
following nites of ]ireinlum trtV/ in future opply equally to militory wen ant 
rivitiang, and tho former will bp ciiiiblVul to eftect assuranecs with this company 
if/ion more fa eoHi'f tile firing than can 6c ohtonud from any ofhir office 

Yioriy yremiinn for the Aggnrance of Jfg. 1,000, 


For the wliolo term of Tiifo. 


For short periods, Ac. 


Ago 

next without 
Birth* i Profits. 
iUiy. 


Ago 

W'ltli next 
T'rotlts Birth- 
day. 
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Sxamph§ of BonvM declared on PoUeice off^etid in ISM, a4 the Divieion of PnffHUt 
81tf Dtotenbetf 1867* 


Ago 

at entry, 

Sam 

Aasnred. 

Boans 
) AddOd. 


Yearly Bate of 
Bonne per 
cent, on Sum 
Assured. 

20 

£. B. d 

1,000 0 0 

£. B. 
100 0 

% 

£. B. d. 

6 0 0 

90 

1,000 0 0 

106 0 

0 

2 2 5 

40 

1,000 0 0 

106 0 

0 

2 2 5 

60 

1,000 0 0 1 

110 0 

0 1 

8 4 0 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

rremia nro received in yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly inttalmenti. 
Medical foes are iiuid by tho company. 

Clnutis are paid one month after satisfactory proof of death. c 

Lives assured at Indian rates (not being sca-fhring persons) Are permitted to 
reside m ano part of the trorld in time of peace. 

Tho otlicd IS a compHTiitively young one ( first policy issued in 1602), and i» 

thenfore fr*cfrom old liahihtieS’ 

It poHsusHOs II very large capital, the whole tf which xefullp euhecrihed. 

Its mvoslmonts are all of ajtrel-elase character. 

Tho life binds are allowed to accumulate in ejKcial trust for the primary 
socni*ity of life policies 

The oxpeiiHCH of manogomout nro guaranteed by tho deed of settlement not to 
oxrfd la per cent of the premium inrome* 

Tho London Direction consists qf drgt-cUese city merchants, who loot q/tcr the 
buMinegg therngiheg, who arc all shareholder g in the company, and nearly all ^ whom 
hope fnen on tin Board from the commencement. 

The laryi Bouiig ileciared to policy-holders at tho declaration of profits up to 
Deeoinixif 18C7. 

'J'he flrsC-i'liiHs position wliich tlio olllcc holds at home, a* ehewn by the price qf 
ita ghart'g on the London Stock Exchange. 

The follnw'ing Agents have been appointed in connectii^ with the Life 
Department:— ^ 

Agra 

Allahabad 

A kyab 

llankiporc 
Behar Digtrieig • • 

Benureg Dietricte 
Bangalore .. 

Bombay ,, 

Vatcnporc • • 

Ditto . , 

Ditto .. 

Chittagong 
Chumpnr 'uH , . 

ChumiMrun Diatrictg 
Cochin 
Coronada 
Dafhoiigie , . 

Delhi .. 

TJitto 

DinajHjrc «, 

Dacca • . • , 

Jhnngic .* 

A nrgeong , , 

Lahore ,, 

Ditto 

Lio'knoio 

Ditto 

ifadraa ... ,, 

JlfouhintiH .. 

Htcean Mtcr 
Mcirnt 
Mirsapore 
Monghyr 
MiiMOorie 

Naif pore 

Pahia 

X>i/fo . . 

Piirnenh 

Rangoon 

Rohilknnd Diet riels 

Sylhet 

Savgor ,, 

Simla 


Uncovenanted Service Banl^ 

C. J. Cooke. Esq., Bank of Bengal* 

Messrs. Bulloch Brothers 

W. Fixiaer, Esq , Bank of BengaL ^ 

J. Almeida, Esq. 

H. T. Balfour. Esq., Bank of BengaL 
N. R Bain, Esq. 

Messrs. G. W Wheatley A Co. 

. \V. Neill, Esq . Bank of Bengal 
, Bank of Upper India 
. T Lucas A Co. 

Messrs Bulloch Brothers. 

James Begg, Esq. 

E, U. Lamb, Esq. 

Peirce, Leslie, A Co. 

W. M Alioll, A Co. 

Walter Adlard, Esq. 

Delhi and London Bank Corporation. 

H. B, Stomdale, Esq , Bank of BengaL 
Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

N . P. Pogose, Esq. 

Bozenjeo Furdoorjoe, Esq. 

C. (Graham, Ei>m. 

Hector Gunn, Esq., Agra Dank. 

J. D Watters, EsiL, Bonk of Bengal* 

W Dickson, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

W. A. N. Langdon, Esq. 

C L. O’ Brion, Esq. , Secretary to tho Local Board 
Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

W. Adlard, Esq. 

Greotham and white. 

T. Lucas A Co. 

Thomas A Ck). 

Delhi and London Bank* 

T. A. Clarke, Esq- 
Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

W- F'rnser, Esq., Bank of Bengal* 

P. H* D. de Dombal, Esq* 

Messrs. Bulloch Brothers* 

H. t'ostley, Esq. 

E. G. Foley, Esq. 

J. A. Withall, Esq. 

Simla Bank Con>oration. 


D\tfo United Bank ofindia. 

Tirhoot ... E Dalgleisb, Esq. 

I' mballfi Simla Bank Corporation. 

Ditto ... United Bank of India. 

Ditto ... Groetham A Wliite. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The FJro Premium income of tho company, as at Slit December 1670, exceeded 
£127.000 

Fire Insurances are granted at favourable rates throughout Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces, and tlio l*unjab, on mere' andise, warehouses, sorew-houses, 
mills, dwelUng-houBes, shipping, Ac* 

Bates for Fire Bisks in Oalontta. 


The Buildings being brick or stone, built and tiled, 
or roofed with metal, slate, or ' 


, or chunam. 


Private Dwelling Houses 

Shops and Warohousea — 

No hazardous Goods or Trade 

Warranted that no 


jnto'i 


Hazardous Goods 3 or cotton fn a loose state \fVom 
or Trade 


I to 


Per Rs. 100. 


1 

04 

CD 
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eo 


1 month. 
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as. 

as* 

as* 

aa* 
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14 
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7i 
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9 

6 

6 

3 

8 

6 
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a 

16 

18 

8 

7 

4 

80 

16 

10 

8 

6 

24 

J6 

12 

L± 

e 


The above rnlCH will corapnro favourably with tho Civil roUs of any other I 
conipnny Inini^ivctuig hfo business m India. j 


} be doiYosited In the bitUd- 
Clng. 

Bonded warehouse, no Lazardons goods 
Jute and loose cotton.. 

Presses or BCrow-hoasos cotton or juti 
artificial light used.) . ,.. 

WJ^cnit sncli war^ty . ^ ,, 

Tho rates for Mofussil risks may be ascertained fn>m the Manager. 

For list of Fire Agents vide advertisements In BngUekmun and Pioneer • 

Claims settled without reference to England* 

Copies of the la-»t Report and Balance Sheet of the company together with 
Forms of Propoiials and all further information, may be obtamea by totter or on 
application at the Calcutta Office between 10 6 : or on Saturdays between 10 

and 2. By order of the Directors of the Indian Bmuw, 

No. 1. Hare Street, \ 0. H, OOBOURNE, 

Calcutta, aist March 1871. / Manager la 

Apiilicatious for Agencies will bo received fhan Inflaential MofuMilresideats. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

♦ 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist.^* 

Mt I)e\r Sir, — Volume 4, No. 5 of llie Revonue Roporttu*, publiHliocl 
imdcr tile orders of the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, 
dated 1870. is filled with sonic reports of the Settlement Officer and tlic 
Assistant Settlement Officer of Bareilly, on cerlain port ions of that, dis- 
trict. 

The Seltleinont Officer, Mr. Moens, talking of the pergunnah of Se- 
rowlee. states that 55 per cent, of its cultivated area is bhoor ; and only 
17 per cent, is irrigated. 

On the same page ho describes the soil, and says, tlie surface | 

soil had been blown off. Again he says “every tiling liowever depends 
on irrigiition. A branch from the Raiiigung, a canal passing througli 
the pergunnah, would change it into a garden, A.e,” Now I doubt 
the correctness of the premises laid down by Mr. Moims, and I will 
again quote parts of his report, and also of the Administration Report 
<if the North-Western Provinces for 1870. On jiage 'J’JU of the Revenue 
Reporter, the succeeding page to that above quoted, Mr. Moens says — 
“Imagine the godsend, a canal which would enalile the village 
to irrigate their whole rubbeo by flow in three or four days.” Here 
Mr. Moons enlarges on the benefits bo thinks would accrue from irriga- 
tion. Jn paragraph 4, page 221, of the same Revenue Reporter, Mr. ' 
Moens states that the irrigated cultivated area has increased. Before j 
going any further, I ask you to say whether the term “ godtsind'’ as used i 
bv Mr. Moens, is not a mistake, and that the word had not better been { 
altered to a “dovilsond?” Is it, or is it not, the fact that wherever ] 
iiTigational canals have been mode in Upper India, or oven where ' 
irrigation has been carried on from wells or jheels, the climate of the 
country has deteriorated? Still we find the Government, of India in- 
clined to tax the countrr to jjay for the cost of irrigational works. 
Again, in the above-quoted paragraph, he says, “the irrigated cultivated 
area has increased.” 

What has, so far, been the result of increase of irrigation, except an 
increase of disease ? 

What caused the increase of irrigation ? 

I believe it was simply caused by pressure put on the people through 
the European officials of the different districts who liad an idea, crops 
could not be grown, without being swamped. 

This idea seems to me to be rather^ contrary to the laws of nature* 

I think we have had in the North-Western Provinces sufficient proofs 
of the ill-effects of irrigation. 

Take, for instance, the old military station of “Karual” previous to 
the Sutledge campaign. This was considered one of the most healthy 
stations in Upper India. It had to be given up as a Military Station 
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being found unhealthy, after a ca/nal had been dug past it for irrigational 
P urjiost's. 

Similarly the districts of Selmrunpur and Mosuffurnugger, and a great 
part of the Meerut district, which have been flooded by irrigidion, and 
were formorlv considered (he healthiest parts of ihese provinces, 
now, from the so-called “godsend” of irrigation, arc nothing more 
than pest houses wliere no human being can live in health. On 
jMige 2lWl of the above-mentioned Revenue R^qiorter, Mr. Moens 
states, “ 1 have entered all land its barren which is so poor ns not to be 
likely, under any circumsinmm to be brought under cultivation, its 
jioverty being gauged by the simplest test, the growth of the grass. 

Tlie question here arises, wits not tlio simple test above described, a 
little too simple. 

On page 2l)2, Mr. Moens stateitwith rcforonco to the eomiiarative pro- 
duce jier acre of ordinary cereals in parts of the Bareilly district and 
Kngland, “ my experiments show tlmt there is no reason why we should 
not grow as good wheat here as in Enland, at a lower cost, and also how 
large is the margin, for possible imiiroveniont in produce by scientific agn- 
ciiltiire.” 1 quite agree witli Mr. Moens, that tlu*re is no riMison why wo 
should not in India grow as good w lieat as in England, and at a smaller 
cost, and in fact, there is no reason why we should not, witli the more 
.*'uitable climate of these provinces, grow a very superior description ol 
gram to wliut can be grown in the precarious climate of Kiigland. 

In the next Heiitenco, Mr. Moons says “I doubt, however, whether this 
improvement will over take place.” “ Our landlords are useless hoiioy- 
efiting drones," tkc. Mr. Moens is lioro quite right again, but. if (he pre- 
seal landlords are such useless drones, could not a little oncouragoiiient 
lie given to a belter (lescri))tion of landlord. 

Jn the next, paragrapli, [lage 2(>2, we have “turning from the curious 
to tlio useful, there is one more jioinl in thew' exjierimenls deserving 
notice, and (hat is, the cvrg smaV differevre iu the anwuni of produce^ 
het'cerii the irr([ft\ied and dnj landa" ! '^I’hifi hihmiis to be at variance with 
the opinion i>r»wiuii«ly expressed by Mr. Moens that a canal would be a 
godsend If the vinirrigatod lands produce as much as the irrigated or 
even nearly as mncli, what then J ask, is the good of irrigation i 

Irrigation costs money, and wdiy should it bo kept up, or why should 
canals be dug, if tliey do not increase the produce of the country. 

Yours truly, 

North-West Prorince^^ October 1871. Auiiicol.\. 


FAMINE IN INDIA.— m. 

•• 4 

TAXATION IN KIND, 

Or nil produces no precious metal.s, w hile wo require the people 
to pay their taxes in silver, and take from the province every yeoi’ 
no less a sum than ;£oo0,000 in this shape, as its contribution 
towards the Jmperial charges of the comitry. At this ftito, we^ 
.should not be long in draining the province of all the money 
it jiossesses, were it not for two causes : (1) the exports of produce 
wliich it makes to sun-ounding teiTitorics, and for which the 
province receh'es payment in silver, and (2) for our military 
expenditure therein. Now, simple as these considerations are, 
they Imve never to our knowledge been used us they ought to 
linve been by tlio State, to ascertain the precise economic effects 
of our rule upon the voi'ious provinces of the Empire. For the 
same considerations apply to every district of the comitry, and 
long since ought we to have informed ourselves exactly of the 
effects of tliis drain upon the economic condition of the people. 
Our rule is cd^tinually abstracting masses of silver from the 
currency of every province, and were that cuirency not replenished 
by the oxporis of the province, or by our military expenditure 
therein, money would disappear from the country altogether, and 
xve should be compdlod to take payment of the taxes in kind, from 
sheer impossibility of the people to find money. Take the case of a 
remote tenltory like Chatteesghur which is nearly isolated from all 
intercourse witli the districts oi'ound st from want of ^ communi- 
cations, * as we tecimically call them. The district produces 
neither gold nor silver. Every rupee found therein has been im- 
ported, and the district can have obtained these imports only in 
one of two ways : — (1) by the expenditure of the State upon thd 
civil and military establishments therein j or (2) by contriving to 
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some of its surplus produce to surrounding territories in ex- 
change for silver. 

It is matter of keen regret that Indian statesmen have so little 
understanding of these simple economic facts of our condition. 
Thus the fact that wo are absti'acting every year for Imperial 
charges, a vast amount of silver from provinces which produce 
none, gives no anxiety, and raises no question as to how the people 
manage to pay it. Instead of the process being clearly apprehend- 
ed and its phenomena carefully watched and recorded for purposes 
of enlightened Ooveniment, we make the demand and expect it to 
bo satisfied as a matter of course. But in an Empire like this, an 
exhaustive and statesman-liko exposition ought to be made oveiy 
year, of the condition of every province therein, and an 
effort made to understand and describe the effects thereon of 
our whole ^system of administration. Every year should we bo 
told, the exact amount of produce exported t»y the several pro- 
vinces, and the mode in which they wore paid for these exports ; 
the amount of money raised by taxation Iheivin ; the proportion 
thereof expended upon the civil and military estahlishmfnl.s upon 
the spot, and the amount abstracted as contributions towards the 
Imperial Treasury. We have a stf 5 ng suspicion in the case of 
Oudh, that the comparative cheapnes.s of gi-aiii therein, arises from 
th»! heavy annual drain of silver we make thereon for Imperial 
wants. It is not that grain normally is cheaper there than 
in the Dooab, but that silver is more scarce. It is nil very well to 
call Oudh tin) granary of tlie North-West, but what if it is our 
exactions that force the province to part with its superior gi*ams 
to obtain silver to meet them ! The standard of living 
would seem td be poorer in that unhappy province than in almost 
any other in the country, and if this is occasioned by our adiuiiiis- 
trativo system, it is only by a cruel irony that it i.s termed the 
granary of tlie siimnuiding districts. Precise enquiry ought long 
since to have been made ns to the following points : — 

1. Tlu) Idlal amount of money raised by taxes m the Province. 

‘J. The way in which that money is cxpemled. 

(it) Upon local esjlablisliimuits, civil and military. 

(b) Export for tho Imperial Tpeasiiry. 

If our demand upon the province for tho Im]>ei’iiil Treasury 
tronch(‘s upon the amount of currency which is required for the 
internal exchanges of the 'people, wo catt easily nec<uuit for the 
coiupamtive cheapness of food in tho province, and the miserable 
condition of the culti>ator. Wherever wo find a people depend- 
ent upon other provinces for their supply of money, tlio que.stion 
of therein hecomos one of great (^3)11011110 im- 

portance. Such a people may bo able to pay with ease an assessment 
in Kind, wliich, if demanded in sihw, would siin]dy beggar them, 
and we complain, that, to this hour, our state.smon have never 
fiiJly grasped these considm’atioiis, nor carefully souglil an exact 
undevstaiuling of their hearing upon the welfare of the people. 
We aro*'not atlirming that Oudh is being impoverished by our 
system of taking the n^venues in cash, hut the indebtedness of tho 
cultivator, and the low standard of living with the class, .sugge.st 
the necessity of close and jealous enquiry into tlie matter. If we 
nro abstracting move money from the province that the people find 
it easy to import for rcpleiiisliing their cnYroucy,our revenue sy.stem 
is then niidoubtedly tho main occasion of tho low scale of prices 
prevailing ihereiu. And xvero Ooveniment wise, it would make 
full euquiiy into the point. The facts nro not within oitr reach ; 
and wo can but point out what tho fState ought to do. It is a 
terrible reflection that after all it may simply be onr ndniinistrn- 
tive system that is impoverishing tho masses of tln' people. It 
should never be forgotten when we spealc of the misrule of the 
Native Princes of the country, tlint their revenues, however squan- 
dered, woi-e still spent within the province itself. Tlie evil aiul 
danger of our system is the abstraction of masses of money 
thcivfrom for foreign use, or what wo call Imperial expenditure. 

Wo noticed in our last is.suo that the Chief Commissioner of tho 
Pi'oviuco in 18 G 8 invited an* answer to the following questions 
concerning the indebtedness of the cultivator, from the Commis- 
fiioners under liim : — 

!* • What are the kharif and rabi crops grow-n ? 

2 . How is the produce disposed of by ( 1 ) the un indebted, and ( 2 ) 
indebted cultivators ? [Note.— It is understood that in many cases tho 


whole produce is made over to tho mahajan ;~iii others, the less valu- 
able crops are retained for consumption ; in others siinr, oil, see^ 
and cotton are sold in tho market for cash ; in others, they are sold at 
a discount to tho mahajan.] 

3 . What arc the terms of interest on which advances of seed, food, 
or money, are made ? 

4 . When are the accounts made up, and in what form are they 
kept? 


! 


I 
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Amongst the replies which the circular elicited was one from 
the Assistant Settlement Officer of Seetapoor, who after answering 
^e specific questions propounded, wrote as follows 

“ To answer these questions has been easjr, but it is very difficult 
indeed to offer any suggestion for rendering the cultivators more 
** independent, I cannot believe the cidtivators themselves will ever 
“ materially improve their condition by their own exertions and 
frugality, — at least within the present generation, — so far as to 
be clear of debt. It might be effected by a sudden flood of pros- 
pority produced by perfectly exceptional circumstances, such as 
tho liigli price of cotton in Bern during the last two or three 
years of tho American war. I believe that the cultivators in 
that pn^vinco completely freed themselves from the trammels 
‘‘ of the money-lender, aud have since shown no tenden^ to 
become again invohed. There is no chance of anything of this 
sort ever happening in Oudh, but there can be no doubt that if 
** the Oudli cultivators were once freed from the money-lenders, 
‘‘ they wuidd never ogain become so inx'olved as the majority of 
them are at present. 

“In the omnion of natives, Ooveniment ought to interfere 
authoritatively, not perhaps by fixing tho rate of interest, for it 
is acknowledged tliat in that case tho mahajans woidd withold 
“ advances altogether, but by the medium of tho civil courts, 
which slioiild be directed never to award higher interest than tho 
** ^deorah hisab ; ’ ?. e., after a year instead of six months, and 
sliould make tlie decree-money payable in long instalments. 1 
in the last txvo months, talted to many natives of all ranks 
“on this subject, but have found none who recommend anything 
else. 

“ There is no doubt a general idea that the zemindars are bound 
“ to help their tenants by liberal advances of takavi, but these ad- 
Vances are not popular among tho cultivators. Many zemindars 
make advances to their cultivators on the same terms as tho ma- 
“ hajnns, and exact the same profits. The peasantry prefer the 
“ UMUiey-lenders to tli(‘ir landlords, for tho simple reason that the 
‘Gutter" have miieli greater facilities for realizing tho debt to Iho 
“ li\<t farthing than the mahajans have. The zemindar woidd 
“ take everything duo to him before it left the field ; the maha- 
“ jan can he indeliuitely put off ; and if he is t^uite overbearing, 
the cultivator can leave' liim for another man : m short the latter 
boiToxvs from Ids maliojan liopiug to cheat him, but he knows he 
“cannot cheat Ids landlord. I do not think it ohon happens that 
“a ryot leaves his luuhajan to go to another one ; 11 so, thorn 
“ W()uld bo competition to a considerable extent among the money- 
“ lenders, and the rates of interest would fall. At present there 
“ is upporently hardly any, and one mahajan to every four or five 
“ or more villages is a fair average. Still the thing is possible and 
“ occasionally happens, and the fear of it practically does lower the 
“ rates, for when a cultivator’s debt is too large fgr him to pay, it runs 
“ on for ‘j'l'nrs, and the mahajan eventually accepts some compromise. 
“ Of course hero, as everywhere els(', interest must be regulated by 
“ the relation between the supply of capital and tho power of 
“ employing it advantageously, and must vaiy according to the 
“ security f*’ the repayment of the principal and tho duration of the 
“ loan. A deal of the inltn’ost charged by mahajans is a bonus to 
“ coinponsato them for the ri.sk of losing tlio principal itself. It 
“ would be curioihs to know what amount <^f bad debts those men 
“ have. In any case Government could not interfere with tlm 
“ mahajans. i/a landOml can get under our rule^ the highest rates 
offered for hUlandy why should a capitalist bo fettered and 
“ restricted in tho employment of his stodc P 

“I tliink, however, Government might interfere in another way. 
“ As landlord of nn est^ite under the Court of Wards, it might set 
“ an example which other landlords, especially talukdars, sliould 
“ be ad\ised to follow. A single estate might bo taken at first for 
“ tho experiment. The cultivators might be given liberal advances 
“ of takavi at a very moderate rate or interast payable at harvest 
“ time, and Government might take upon itself tho gra- 
“ dual payment of the debts due by them to the mahajans 
“ at the beginning. There would be no ^sk of loss, for the 
“ advance would be repaid before tho crop left the field. 
“ Natives assure mo that lif such an experiment were tried, and 
“ official pressure brought on great talukchirs and others ^ to induce 
“ them to follow the example, there is no part of this district 
“ where the cidtivators Woula not be completely out of debt in 
“ four or five yeara. Unless the peasantiy are in some way assist- 
“ ed, it will take more than one generauon to effect this result, 
“ even though thoir condition is even now. somewhat better than 
“ it was twelve years ago. The time when Government has 
“ voluntarily undertaken to aid impoverished talukdars iu 
“ getting rid of the encumbrances on their estates, would appear 
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^ a fSavourable one for some such experiment as I haTe suggested. 

Surely the moral obligation of Government to assist the culti- 
** Tutors, is as great as in the ease of the other class for whom so 
^ much has already been done.’’ 

We cannot conceal the expression of our own coni'iction 
that it is quite within the power of the Ooremment by means 
of the Oourt of Wards» and by a re-adjustment of the process by 
which the Land IteTenue is collected, to rescue the people from 
their misery. We do not believe the ryot to be the thriftless, 
improvident creature, he is so commonly declared to bo. We 
beUeve the picture to be untrue, and that in the main, the cultiva- 
tor is fhigal as well as industrious. It is a terrible reproach to 
our rule that the class should bo so miserably oppressed under us, 
and we refuse to believe that their rodoraption is hopeless. Give 
to us a single district in the province, with power but for six years 
only to bind the hands of the biinia, to make takkavi advances t<i 
the people, to collect the land Kevenue in kind, and in arrears in- 
stead of advance, and we would stake our existence upon the pro- 
mise to shew you at its close a district full of prosperous yeomen, 
without the sacrifice of a single rupee of revenue in the end. 

In reply to our suggestion tliat the State would probably do 
wisely to prepare reser\^e.s of food as a precaution against dearth 
in the famine tmets of the country, the /*w>«ccr points out (1) 
that the scale of storing to be of real service in famine would 
have to be enormous, so largo indeed ns seriously to affect the 
price of grain in time of plenty ; (2) tlint the storing of grain is a 
very expensive and difficult process ; and (*1) that the Oovern- 
ment, by selling grain cheap, or distributing it gi'atuitously in the 
day of necessity, would ho interfering^ with the market and inter- 
posing between the buyer and the seller. Our contemporary tells 
IIS further that many years ago a gi'nnary was constructed at 
Patna for storing rice against tlio emergency of a famine. It 
‘‘ was a huge building of the shape of a beehive, and cost iJl2,000. 

** The walls though 21 feet thick at the bottom, still bulged out 
** and gave way in that part of the* fabric ; and in the absence of a 
“ recorded reason for this, wc may perliaps attribute it to the 
I). P. W. mortar of the day. It was never lilled and never 
came into use for its original purpose, and stood for many years 
“ as a ruined monument of a generous hut impracticable impulse, 

‘‘ till lime erased it from existing things. Kent is the only count y 
“ in England where grain \a stored to any extent, and there tlio 
granaries are lined with wood, and every precaution has to bo 
taken against weevil from witliin and vcTinin from without. 

“ In this cimntry with far* le&s efficit'Ht management, the evils 
to be contended with would be a hundredfold." 

The difficulty is not exaggerated, but our contemporary seems 
not to be aware of the improvements tliat have been made of late 
years in the consti*ction of European gi’anarit*s. As a matter 
of fact, moreover, grain ever /ifta been stored in largo quantities in 
India, and what the people and the Native Ooverniueuts of the 
country have done before us, wo can do now. AVe are not so 
sanguine as to imagine that a Stale graiiHry could bo established at 
Agi'a, and at half a dozen other great centres of the country, 
without the expen^jture of much thouglit and labour 
and expense in their formation. Wo count fully upon 
such an expenditure. Much tliought, great labour, and heavy j 
expense will have to be spent upon fhe work, but wlio that j 
keeps the end steadily in view, will regi’et these ? The work, 
moreover, is not one to be pressed through to completion in a year 
or two, or three, or four. Our proposal is that in districts where 
the i-yots are found so hopelessly indebted as in Oudh, the State 
should take payment of the laud revenue for a while in kind, and 
simply store the grain in the first instance in the neighbourhood 
instead of selling it. As to the formation of these granaries affect- 
ing prices, we have had abundant proof that the stimulus of high 
prices fails to command sufficient supplies of food in this 
country during the famine. Capital is too scarce and communica- 
tions Bvo too imperfect for us to trust to private enterprise for the 
importation of food into territories so afflicted. But the Pioneet 
does not surely suppose that we mean the Stato to establish gran- 
ariaa upon a soale to feed the people at such times. Our meaning 
simply is, that wherever a well-defined famine tract exists in the 
country as at Agra, the State should aim in years of plenty at 
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the establishment of State granaries for feeding the labouring 
classes whom we are compelled at such period to employ in masses 
upon public works. Not a maund of grain need be sokL at 
aU. Nine times out of ten' in India, it is a famine of ttork 
that .overtakes the people. It is not that Uiere is a positive 
want of food, but that the drought throws the labouring class out 
of work at the very moment when from tlie increasing price of 
food they most need to be fully employed. In these circum- 
stances, the State has to find them eiiiplo^flnent, and instead of 
paying them in money as now, to enrich the dealer who is hoarding 
the grain of the country, wo would have the State able to feed 
them itself from the public grauarios. Recalling the last famine 
(18(11) in the North-West, we think it is impossible to doubt that 
the sufferings of the Dooab and the surrounding districts would 
have been greatly lessened, had the State been possessed of con- 
siderable reserves of food along the Ganges. Wo propose t<.» the 
.State neither to grain nor to sell it, but considering the miser- 
ably indebted state of the cultivator that it shoidd take payment 
for a few years of the laud revenue in kind, and store the grain 
against the recuiTonco of famine. In the nature of things the 
experiment could only bo begun in a small and tentative way, but 
we are sanguine that it w»)uld succeed. Wo find it impos- 
sible to reconcile ourselves. to idly contemplating matters 
as they are. We are bound to find a remedy for the misi^rable 
condition of the peoph*. The word (JovernmetUy means, in their 
case, rescuing 1 liem from their misery. Let the Court of Wards in 
Oudh Ixj empowered to make the experiment wo recommend. 
The characteristic of our age is paralt/tic radicalism — the full, 
and frank and compassionate aclmowledgiuont of existing misery, 
and tlu*%>ldly taking leave of it, wi(h philosophic talk alxmt time 
and general laws. C/ov(*rnmmt »)f the people moaiH grappling 
with their misery and overcoming it, and making it give place 
to a state of well-being. 


DECnL\LlZ\Tl(JN OK THE CXllNAGE. 



nUl'EES and t>oicadas. 

It may quicken the interesi wliich seems h) he taken by the 
Mupnune Ooveniment in the question (jf d»‘cimaUzing our curi’eucy, 
and nerve as a sort of counterblnst to the domoiistration of tlio 
Madr.'is CImmher against the proposal, if we say that the people in 
this part of India ignore the denoiniimtioiis of the existing cur- 
rency altogAlier. To this day, accounts are kept in Bombay by 
Natives and Europeans, in rnpees, quarters, and rcas. Thirty or 
forty years ago, the official accounts of the Bombay Presidency 
were kept in the same way : — 

loe lien. <4 ] qimrter ( 1 an mis). 

4 quartern — 40(J lUiis 1 KiiiR-e. 

0 

We have here a deoiiuRl system already existing amongst us 
dating from the time of the Portuguese, so superior to the 
modern device of rupees, annas, and pies, that it is the money 
of accounts witli merchants and traders to this hour. To talk 
therefore of introdaciny a decimal system of currency into India, 
in so far as Bombay is concorned is an error. The people already 
have it. They reject the clumsy currency we have so long tried to 
force upon them, and stand by the old and better way. The 
result is, that we have two descriptions of money in use in Western 
India, the actual mint coinage current in the bazaar, and the 
money of accounts differing from it altogether. Our local readers 
are of couree familiar with the fact ; but it may be now to readers 
at a distance, if is not generally known, however, even in Bombay, 
that in some parts of the presidency, as in Guzemt, accounts are 
kept in a cun*cncy still more purely decimal, and greatly superior 
to the Portuguese system of ^vhich the integer is the quarter of 
100 Teas, Wo have oiu*s<*lves been aware of this fact for som e 
years, and a correspondent brings it prominently to our notice 
os follows 

“ Whatever the value, and whatever the denominations of the cur- 
rency, the natives of Guzerat make all their calculations of interest, 
discount, and exchange by a dociiual process. 

One hundred Dokadss Rupee. 
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When rupees, quarters, and reas were the authorised standard, 
and now when rupees, annas, and pies, hare taken their place, the 
n^ai calculating standard was and still is Rupees and Bokodas. You 
will perceiru that the ralue of the Dokada is exactly one mille of a 
XNiiind. 

£L 10 Rh. 1000 Dokadas. 

“ An intermediate denomination i^ual to ono-tentHof a Rupee, or to 
10 Dukodas is all that would be required for a jierfect decimal coinage. 
And nothing could be better than the names proposed in “Extracts 
fpoiii the Proceedings of the Gnverimienl, Ac.," Page 2, No. 4. They 
would in Oujerati read 

The coining of siunller coins 
than A Dokada. say of a half Dokada, nearly equal to one pie, or of 
coins equal to two or three Dokadus in copper, and of coins of higher 
rallies in silvtu*, would a matter of more convenience, and can be 
easily settled. Voii may perhaps have noticed the rapidity noth 
wIncJi nntives will often calculate interest and exchange. The secret 
Hiuiply IS that they are masters of the decimal systcuu in use. They 
first get the answer in D lAadkot, and then by a sort of practice table, read 
ofT the o<pii valent in riinoos, nnnos, and pies. £ have frequently found 
natives who could tell almost instantly in Dokadas, the answer to any 
given Slim, but they have stumbled over the equivalents in riiiK?es, 
annas, and pies. 

“ L laid the subject of your papiws before some intelligent llanias hero. 
'They did not relish the idea of a new eurrency. I tried to explain to 
thorn what was tiio nature of the proposed currency. They still shook 
their heads. Put I said, suppose the Dokada is coined ’* They at once 
exclaimed, Deli would bo just the thing. What w'e Hlmuld have then 
to write in our books would oxaetly represent the pimcess of onr minds. 
We sliould ho saViHl the perpetual annoyauee of calculating on one 
Hyslom, and making equivalents, and be saved also tlie hns arising 
from the discrejiaticy between the coins of the currency and the 
Bokuda of our cahMilations." Jt lam not iiiisliikLMi. the term Dokada is 
derived from the Sanscrit D.iMluikali and simply means 

Jleciiiial. 'J’he use of the Dokada as a standard for calculation is 
universal in Onjerat. One can easily conjeoture, how this stand- 
ard eame into use. Something (»f the sort was necessar^^ fop ex- 
tchided hiiHiriess in a country in wdiicli lonnerly every little i^ah had 
Ills sepirate ciirroncy. Ido not think the GoiernmenI need fear an v 
inconvimience to the people from the introduction of the decimal sys- 
tem. Merchants who still keiqi (heir accounts in rupees, quarters, 
ami pies, would find tlie decimal currency more (;onvenient than tlie 
jireseut. Native merchants throughout the country would find their 
llieorctical system in harmony with tlie anthori/.ed rnrrent\\, and there 
would a great saving «»f time and tronhlo in all otllces, both jmblic 
and private. There mav he some difih'ully and fear ol sacrifice with 
ri^erenco to tlie Iwo-nnna pieces, ami tlie Ciqqier coin m circulation ; hut 
tins case does not seem to he anything so serious as that w'hich was 
met and overcome, when the present system was introduced, to tlie 
abolition of sonie half do7.cn ditVeront currencies in various parts of 
India. Our facilities are surtdy now much greater than the means 
available some 3t) or 33 years ago. A gradual calling in of the old 
and a steady paving out oi' tlu' now, would soon otTect all that could 
be desiixxl. At livist, so it seems to an outsider like me. 

“ A decimal system for weights and measures would be very desirable 
ami mny bo gradually introduced. Any (icnvral system would lie a 
relief from the endless variety and confusion arising tlierMroiii, which 
;il present exists. A decimal system has of course sjXM'ial recommenda- 
tions. T understand that the practice of calculating by Dokadas is used 
also in tiie Di'kkan. If so to any extent, tlie probability is that it may 
he known beyond and perhaps over u large extent of the country'. If 
I Ins is the case, the question of difliculty to the natives is rediiciHl to a 
very small matter. 


HOME CTlAUGi:S. 


TiiK rosrvi. sKiiviCE. 

“ Tjik mistake of those who believe that fraud, fore«*, nijustice^ 
whnt.st>ever untrue tiling, liow.soe\er cloaked or decorated, was 
ever, or can ever be, tlie principle of man's relations to man — is 
great and the greatest. It is the error of the iiilidol, in xvlioni 
the trutli AS yet is lutt * Any given thing, either h unjust or 
•eLse just, however obscure the arguiugs luul struggliug.s on it he 
the thing in itself, there os it lie.s, infallibly enough U the one or 
llie other. To which let us add only this, the iU*st, last article 
of faith, the Alpha and Omega of all faith among men, that 
nothing wliicli is unjust enu hope to continue in this world. Is 
it not fi*om of old indubitable that untruth, iigustiee, which is but 
acted untruth, has no power to continue in this true unix^erse of 
ours P Known and laid to heart, it must oycrywhoro be before 
peace can pretend to como. All true men, high and low, each in 
iiis sphere, are consciously or unconsciously bringing it to pass ; all 
false and half true men are fruitlessly spending themselves to 
hinder it from coming to pass * Force itself, tlie hopelessness 
of resistance, has doubtless a composing effect ; — against inanimate 
and much other infliction of the like sort, we have found it suflice 


to produce complete composure. Yet one would say, a permanent 
injustice^ even from an Infinite Power, would prove unendurable 
by men.” 

And yet they are dreaming in the India Office that the injustice 
with which the finite Power we call England, regulates aU her 
financial arrangements xvith this dependency which we call our 
Indian Empire” xvill contrive somehow to maintain itself in 
the universe of the all just Maker and Governor of men. Separat- 
ed from the eventn of 1857, by less than fifteen years, the nation 

j has not yet learned that the unjust thing has no friend 

I in the Earth nr in the Heaven, that at bottom it has all men and 
j the universe il.solf arrayed against it,” 

I “ Wo have the honoup fn aoknow’ledgo the receipt of your Grace’s 
' Public DpHpalcli. No. 17. dated llth March 1H71, from which wo regret 
i to learn ilial the Lords CoiuiiiiRHii^ners of Her Majesty’s Treasury flnal- 
; ly decline to concefle ciM'tain claims which we have made for tho relief 
of the fax-p.iyeri ol British India. 

I “ We have urged, in previous dcs]>atclies, that it is unjust to saddlo 
1 this country nitli a charge of in resjiect of tho postal services 

1 between (falleiinil Calcutta, explaining that our postal inforest in this 

branch of the linos served by the Peninsular and Oriental Sboam Navi- 
gation Company is bo iiiBignificant, that wc could readily even dispense 
I uifli it altogether. 

' •* VAV continue to consider this cluiin indisputably fair and equitable, 

! and we cannot acci'pt an in any respect a satisfactory and suftlcient answer 
1») It. tho allegation that it would be inconvenient to “ unsettle the 
whole arr.ingoiiieiil s. in order to determine how the relief," to which 
this country i** justly entitled, is “ to be made good by the various other 
conlribiitors.” 

“ Again, we have roinoiist rated againal tho injustice of the absorption 
by the British Post OlUce of the whole of the excess postage collected 
as well in British Tndiu as m Great Britian upon tho mails despatched 
hy the French pa -‘Lets, and liave emphal icalh claimed, for the revenue 
of British Inditi. the ]>ortion ol that excess collected in India. 

I “ The only imsuer atforiled to tins claim is, that tho Lords of tho 
I Treasury, having given it their considei*ation, arc not preiMircd to 
j alter or diMturh the present urruiigomenl." 

I So write.s the ( fovcmnieiit of India to the Secretary of State, 
3Iy Lords of the Tivasurv Imving* no faith in tJie Enh'erse or its 
, Milker, contrive To perniinde f lieiiLselves that a projitohle 

pilfering* is possible in the case, and do not dream that they are 
' but guiding their country to the aby^ss. “ The Throne of 
Iniquity decreeing injustice by ii law" because it is not prepared to 
' alter or disturb arrangenieiits unjust to the disceniment of all 
men from the tirsi, imd soleinnlv protested against, but now not to 
! be disturhed, having beeome xenerabloand prescriptive by five 
years’ duration. I'liere is a jiaymont," says the prophet, ‘‘ whicli 
’ Nature rigiiroiisly exacts of men, and also of nations, and this 
' when her Avralh is .sternest in llic .shape of dooming them to 
po.K.se.M; inoiiey. Nature, when her .scorn of a slave i.s divinest, and 
! blazes like tlie bliiidin.g lig-litning ag'ninst Ids slavehood, often 
; enough lliiig.> him a bug of iiionev, .Milently saving : ‘ That I away ; 

■ thy doom is that !’ 

; T.s there no room for fearing that this doom in falling upon u.s as 
I 11 people : to jios.ses.s money, and lose the nation’s soul P Here is 
j our late.st shame ; — 

j Residiftifni of the Coccrmutnl of India. 

1 The averugi* actual puyniLMif vi'ceived by tho Indian Post Ofiloe for 
carry ing letters addrcsflcd to Great Britain, does not, after deducting 
' the discount paid on tlio sale of the postage jubels, exceed three pies 
I for a letter weighing half an ounce, ind that in respect to letters 
nddroHsod to nibcr foreign countries r/tl Great Britain, there is a posi- 
tive loss. The charge for a letter weighing the equivalent of half an 
I oiinoe carried from one place to another in India (dedqcting the ave/age 
discount) is pie. Moreover, tho Indian Post Office makes specially 
co-stly arrangemi'iits for expediting tho mails received from and address- 
ed to the United Kingdom. So that it lia.s. on the whole, at present, 
to bear an annual loss on this account of about three lakhs of rupees 
(i.’3(K(KK)). Tho Goveriimont of India 1ms made earnest and repeated 
etuloavours to induce tho Imperial Ooveriiinent, to consent to a distri- 
bution of the postal revenue derived from these letters more equitable 
to British India. These endeavours have been unsiiooessf ul ; and it is 
evident that no relief can be expected in this way. On the contrary, 
the reduction of tho fixed rate of exchange for ndjuBting transaction 
lx>(ween the Imperial and Indian Governments from 2s. to Is. lid. 
(ho rupee, has deprived the Indian revenues of an important compensa- 
tion. 

Eleven pence (the amount payable to the British Post Office on each 
Imlf-ounoo letter) cost at 2s. the rupee, 7 annas 4 pie ; at Is. lid. 
rupee, it costs more than 7 annas 7 pie : so that the alteration of the 
fixed rate of exchange, however just in itself, has deprived the reveniiea 
of India of rather more than 3 pie on each half-ounce letter for 
postage on which it has to account to the British Post Office. It would 
DC quite unjustifiable for the Govemment of India to continue to carry 
tho correspondence of this country with the rest of the world at a heavy 
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charge to the genenl rerenuee. The Bight Hon. the Gt>Temor*Qenoral 
in-Oouneil, therefore, reluotantlj resoiTea that the Director Qeneral 
of the Post Office ihall be inetructed to arrange for the lerr, from the 
earliest oonrenient date, on behalf of the Indian rerenues, of i^ditional 
postage at the rate of Id. or 8 pie on ea^ half -ounce letter which passes 
to or from India through Great Britain, and in respect to which ac- 
counts hare to be ren<&red to the British Post Office. The Director 
General must further report whether the use of labels of specified 
denominations may not be rendered compulsory for the payment of the 
postage on letters oespatobed by the oontract mail steamers to plaoes out 
of British India and, if so, whether the charge for discount on the sales 
of these labels may not be either stopped altogether or greatly reduced. 

All honour to Lord Mayo for his loyalty to the people whom he 
gOTems. Iltf will have the gratitude of all Englishmen too, who 
are jealous for their country’s honour and concerned for its future. 


WELL ASSESSMENT. 


BOMBAY SURVEY SETTLEMENT. 

A VERY important question in connection with the re-settlement 
of the land in this Presidency, now that the 30 years’ leases are 
beginning to fall in, is the question of well assossmeui. The matter 
is so important, that it is impoasible for it to be disposed of by a 
few casuaF words in a Governmeut Resolution. It is one of 
those questions that should be discussed in all its aspects, and a 
final decision arrived at in the open face of day. It is a question 
that the Local Government has no right to dispose of upon its 
own responsibility. The issue should be distinctly and fully 
raised, and submitted to the judgment of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. The public which has a deep interest in it, should be 
invited to take part in its determination ; and to promote this, 
we shall now state how the matter stands. The question arose, 
as it was inevitable it should, in the ro-settlemcnt of the first 
district in which tho Settlement Officers were called upon to 
declare the terms upon which tho new leases of the land would 
be granted to tho people ; and was stated by Colonel Francis 
in the following terras : — 

“ Great car© will be required of the revising officer in respect to the 
treatment of improvements made with tho cultivator's capital. The 
Survey Rules preclude the levy of any extra assessment during the cur- 
rency of a BOttleuient lease on aocount of the enhanced value of land re- 
sulting from such improvements. And the same ruling has been em- 
bodied in that i>art of the Survey Act relating to revision operations, 
tho following being tho provision inserted in tho concluding part of 
.Section 31): — “ Such rovi.sod assessment shall bo fixed, not with refer- 
ence to improvoraonte made by tho owners or occupants from private 
capital ana resources during the currency of any set tlement under this 
Act, but with reference to general considerations of tho value of land 
whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce or facilities of com- 
raunication.” There may, perhaps, be some difficulty in deterratning 
precisely tho kind of improvement which is to be oxoraptod from 
^.assessment at the revisioB. There are some improvements which obvi- 
busly come under the rule : the construction of a new well, anfl the 
conversion thereby of dry-crop into garden land, nud, in the same way, 
the repair of an old one during tho currency of the settlement. 
These are both cases to which the rule is clearly applicable. 
The planting of trees, which in some districts would give an increased 
value to land, is another proper exemption from enhanoed assessment. 
And, except in cases where rules have been made specially providing 
for the re-survey of rice lan^s at the expiration of the lease, or where 
rice land is held under special conditions, 1 should consider that new 
rice land — made out of jerayet or dry-crop cultivation at the ryots’ 
expenBe—is not assessable otherwise than at jerayet rates, provided the 
land was so assessed under the original settle me^it. These are clear and 
obvious cases, I think, in which the enhancement of assessment, on 
account of improvement, is speoiallj barred." 

Upon enibmitting this Report to Sir Qeorgo Wingate in Eng- 
land (1860), that gentleman took exception to the views expressed 
by Colonel Francis, in the following terms : — 

The question of exempting improvements made with the cultivator’s 
capital, considered in the and following paragraphs, is an im- 

portant one, but demaods very careful consioeration in its practical 
sjmlication. The Survey Act limits the discretion of the revising 
olDoer more than is perhaps desirable by the enactment in the conclud- 
ing part of Section 30, that ** such revised assessment shall be fixed, not 
with reference to improvements made by the owners or occupants from 
private capital or resources during the currency of any settlement 
under this Act, but with reference to general considerations of the value 
of laud, whether as to soil or situ^ion, prices of produce or facilities of 
oommumoation." Colonel Francis considers that this provision clearly 
exempts land brought under irrigatiem by the construction of a new well, 
or the repair of on old one from the imposition of additional assessment 
on that oooount. I am not satisfied of the correctness of this view, and 
although a decision may not be of much importance in the cast of 
3 Nov. 


Jndapoor, it may be, and probably would be so in other dietriota whm 
well irrigation is extensively carried on blA admits of great develop- 
mon(. The application of the eultivator’s capital to the oonstruotlon of 
a now well, or the ropi^ of on old one, does not create water for irriga- 
tion, but simply provides means for raising the water, stored in toe 
subsoil, to. the 8urfao^ and applying it to the land. The well is the 
production of the cultivator’s capital, but the water is not. The 
opration is exactly analogous to the opening of a new mine, until which 
time the subterranean mineral lies useless to man, and yields nothing 
to tho proprietor of the land in which it exists. But when onoe ospiM 
ha<t supplied the means of bringing the mineral to thg surface in a lorm 
suitable to man’s wonts, it immediately acquires value, and yields a 
rent or royalty to the proprietor of the limd from which it is extracted. 
Water, like minerals, is a subterranean product, of great value in tropi- 
cal climates, and therefore capable or legitimately yielding a rent to 
tho lord of the soil, who is the Government in the present ease. 
Goloiiel Francis estimates the average cost of the new wells, constructed 
in Indapoor, at 400 Rupees ea%, 6 per cent, on this capital, i.e. ; 
20 Rupees, with an adaition for the replacement of the capital in 
30 years, which may bo considered os the duration of an ordinary 
well, together with on allowance for annual repairs, say 10 Rupees, 
thuu m^ing 30 Rupees in all, would he an adequate return to the cul- 
tivator for the expenditure of his capital ; and if tho additional value 
conferred upon the net returns from the land irrifftitod from tho well 
over and above those obtained from it when cultivated as dry-crop 
should exceed 30 Rupees, then this surplus tornis the value of tho 
water which was previously an undeveloped capability of tho land, and 
may most legitimately be mode the subjooff of additional asi^ssment. 
I am unable therefore to agree with Colonel Francis in considering the 
conversion of dry crop into garden land, by the construction of a new 
well, or the repair of an old one, to be in oil cases excluded from in- 
crease of assessment by Section 30v of tho Survey Act. 1 would not, 
however, propose to apply to such land any higher rate of assessment 
than the muimura dry-crop rote which Oolonel Francis has recom- 
mended, though I think it might be desirable to record all Ifind irrigated 
from wells separately from tho ordinary dry-crop, with tJie view of 
presenting accurate stAti.stics of the settlement, and of facilitating tho 
imposition of special rates of ossossmont on garden land at a future 
settlement, shoula that course be then deemed de.<iirable. ft may be 
further mentioned in support of this suggestion, that should the district 
over be brought under irrigation by means of a Canal fnnu the Moola 
or other river, wliich is referred to in tho 189th paragraph of the Re- 
port, tho saturation of the soil by this moans would probably give a 
great extension to well irrigation, so that tho question of an additional 
a.s8essmont for that dosoriptiori of cultivation might rise into impor- 
tance." • 

Reviewing this judgment of Sir George Wingate, in March 1868, 
the Bombay Government exprossod itself lus follows : — 

“ There is a great deal of force in what Sir George Wingate urges in his 
6th to 9th paragraphs about the taxation of improvements. But Go- 
vernment 'cannot fully* coincide in* all his conclusions. In regard to 
special taxation of wells, it is said with truth that water is, like 
mineral wealth, fairly taxable by tho landlord when used by the tenant. 
His Excellency in Council, however, considers that (he first, prin'^iploof 
its taxation should bo that which governs our taxation of tho land itself, 
that is, tho capability of boin^ used rather (lian t he use itself. If water 
of good quality 8e easily available near the surface, it is more reason- 
able to tax such land by a light additional rate, whether tho water be used 
or not, than to lay an oppressively heavy (ax on those who- expand capi- 
tal and labour in bringing tho water into use. There is, however, it 
point at which this principle must be inodifind, for when the land is 
such that when water is not brought to it, it will lx«ar nothing, and when 
water is used it will yield a fine crop, t ban even a light tax in the for- 
mer case is impossible. Of this class are the sandy tracts in the«Koii- 
k.an, which under the influence of water bgCoim) eocoanut gardens. It 
must be held that the right of Government to levy a rate by virtue of 
the water below tho surface is in abeyance, or dormant., till tlio water is 
produced, but it. is doubted greatly even in this extreme fwse, whether 
it is politic, though it may be asserted to be iust., l.(x levy more than 
would bo leviable from first-class rice ground, which enjoys also t.he 
benefits of water, not created it is true by the tenant, but utilized hy 
moans of his preparation of tho ground." 

The same question has ainco been raised in the re-.settloraeiit of 
the Madeli talooka and is Buppo.sed to have been dolerniiiiBd in the 
same way. During tho currency of the old loose, 86J now wells were 
sunk by tho cultivators and 98 old ones repaired, and in re-settling 
the laud thus converted into garden land, the Indapoor plan of 
assessing thorn oAy at the higlinst dry crop ( jerayet) rates of the 
village was recommended by the Settlement (llUcor. The Survey 
Commissioner, Oolonel Franci.s, approved the recommendation, and 
in submitting it to Government, c.xpressed him.self thereon as fol- 
lows : — 

I am sure it is a wise policy to forego the taxation of wells 4n a 
district subject as this is to periodical droughts. Every encouragement 
should be given to tho construction of wells, and if tho plan of granting 
loans for agricultural improveiuonts is ever brought out, I should like 
to see the funds largely aovotod to the above purpose. In his famine 
report, Colonel Baird Smith records it as his opinion, that at least one- 
third of the oulturabla area of a district should be supplied with the 
means of irrigation to enable the people to withstand the eftects of a 
season of drought. Now, if wo take tho coso of this district, we find tho 
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irritable land (1U,908 arres), which is almost entirely under wells, bears 
ilio HiJiall proportion of 3*22 per cent, to the total culturablo area. 1 
think so largo a proportion as a third is not necossarjr in this case, and 
that if wo con bring above a tenth part of it under irrigation, prorided 
It is pretty generally distributed oyer the district, we need fear no disas- 
trous results from an ocoasionul failure of the ordinary dry crops. The 
enoourageiuent given to the expenditure of capital on such works by the 
remission of all special fixation will load, 1 hope, to a considerable 
extension of the irrigable area in the course of a few years. . 

The importance of bagayot cultivation to this district was fully re- 
cognized by tbe Survey Uliicers nt Lho tlrst settlement. Koforring to the 
subject, Lioutenart' VViugato observes : — ** It is to the extension of 
bagayet cultivation that we have to look for the most considerable 
addition to the resources and value of those districts ; and us uttordiug 
the best provision against the riuuirrenco of those deartlia and famines 
which have so freiiueutly ravaged this i>art of the country, the policy 
of iiuposiug an extra tax at all under sucli circuinslances may w'ell lie 
doubted ; but as Government might Imvo difficulty in finding a less 
ubjectionablo substitute for the hnis of revenue its romisHion would 
entail, 1 do not venture to recommend this step/’ Tins reason for 
thn imposition of a special tax on well garden lands no longer exists ; 
on the contrary, the increase of 77 per cent, enables us cosily to forego 
the revenue that woidd be realized by such a tax. 

The Govornmont supposed itself to be taking tlie .samo view and 
iu the Resoliiticm cohlirjiiiiig the now leases, says : — 

“The principle of placing no extra cchs on lauds irrigated hy wells 
has the entire approval of Govornmenf . li is iircmmied that I lie high- 
est jeriiyot rut© nos only been imported on bucIi IuikIb ub were formerly 
subjected to extra wcdl usse.ssment. and nor (ui lunds irrigated troiu wells 
conslriieled during the period irf the sell lemeiil juhI expirerl. It is ol 
the utmost importance to give every eticouragmnont Iti the Htuking of 
wells in a rtistnet where the rainfall m so light and nncerlain ; and any 
application Ahat uiay liit matle lor udvancoa for (his purptrse will meet 
with favourable cousideratioii." 

Now a diflicnlty ariai's Ju*ro : for if wt* understand this pa.sMago 
aright, Government repudiates ^ tho liighest jerny et riit<*’ in any 
rase where thu well was built during the currency of tlio old 
lease, and lays down the principle that no h'fnt what- 

ever is to 1)0 placed on land for impiMVcments effected by such 
moans. And in doing so it disallows if we mistake not, the 
tico which it supposes it is approving. For if wo read Colonel 
Francis aright, the rule adopted by him in Indapoor was to 
levy ** tho highest jerayct rate” on all lands whatever that he found 
improved by wells, new or old. Faraft, 177 and 178 of his Inda- 
poor Hoport seem to ua to establish this couclusi\ ely. They run 
us follows : — 

“The cultivators sct'iu to have boon impressi'd with the belief that the 
guarantoo given in (he joint report rules extMiipling new wells from us- 
Bcssment would extend only to I he end of llie[)rcBent lease. Conniderjiig. 
(liorefore, tho large number of now' wells w'lucli have been coustrueted 
— as shown in a preceding paragraph — under such a conditional ar- 
rangement, I think the (mie lias come for us to declare tliat henceforth 
no extra assessment will be pl.'itxxl on well-gardeii cultivation. It ucedH 
only such an assunvnee It) bring forth a large fresh expenditure of 
capital ill the const met ton of this class of pm-mant'iit and useful works. 

It IS almost impjssible to over-rate the importance of well cultiva- 
tion in a drought-stricken disl rift, like Indapoor. Wlien the count rv 
1 H |Mirclied and impriKliictive from the want ol llio monsoon rainfall, 
we lee little spots (?f bright cultivation, dotted liere and I here about the 
low lying laiuis of the vilMge. This cultivatnui, w liieh is ilie pnaUiet 
ot the simiU 9u]>jdy of water stored in (lie wells, is often the sole sup- 
port of tho village in sneli seasons. There may bo fiiianeial dilTlcultie.s 
in ilisposing of the existing assessment on well-garden enltivution in 
■some districts, and 1 would not, therefore, ask for any general ruling 
applicable lo all eases. Hut as there is no sueli dillieull y in Indapoor, 
and us Government luive recently expressisl their wish to have prm*nt. 
practice in iisseasing well oultnaiion modifhsl, I loci no hesilalion 
in proposing the entire ul)olitioii of the special cess in that ease, 
^rhe eoiirso mhipted is to put the first class jeravel rate upon all land.s 
capable of being irrigated from existing wells, irrespective of lho value 
assigned to it by the jerayct. elassi Meat ion. Ihit wlien lho land li.as 
been class(:)d at I ho full jerayct rate, no addition has been madt' in 
consideration of its lieing irrigated by a well. Government w'ish a 
general addition to be made to the jeravel rules foe all lands ])^.ssessiing 
a w;i(er-l)iviriiig strutiiiii ; but it is iilmo.st impos.s]>'jle, I tlinik, to W'ork I 
out this plan in (lie ever-varying sod of the Deccifii. I have, therefore, ! 
taken existing wells as (he guide, and eotiBidored only thu land under I 
them as having a wnter-Btratiim. | 

If we umlorstand these paragraphs aright, nml wo think | 
xva do, Oolonol Francis in the ro-scttlcment of Indapoor abolished j 
altogetlier tho old practico of levying a special cos.s upon land 
irrigated by private Avolls, and simply levied the highest dry-crop 
rate on all lands that ho found so improved, whi ther the welU were 
old or new. Sir George Wingate plainly understands tliat be has 
done so, w'ith ourselves; while the local Government seems to be 
under the impression that no increased assessment xvhatcxor has 
been impobcd upon lauds wwi^ improved, but that the highest ■ 


jerayet raU^/’ has been imposed only upon land that under the olil 
leases paid a special cess on account of the wells formerly sunk 
therein. Wliat Government vnshed, we are told in para. 178 wa^ 

“ A general addition to tho jerayet rates upon all lands possessing 

a water-bearing stratum in lieu of the special cess upon wells.'’ 
Colonel hVancis declares this to bo * impossible* for he could uot 
identify such land. Instead of attempting, thercforoi this general 
addition, he took existing wells’** (new as well as old) 
as his guide, and wherever he found them, imposed the highest 
jerayet rates upon such soil. Wo thus seem to be terribly at cross 
imr]>oses. Colonel Francis is doing one thing and Sir George 
AVingate approving it, while the Government supposes liim to bo 
doing something else, and is approving that^ The Government , 
foriiierly wished an additional rate levied upon all lands possessing 
a w.itui*-b( 'll ling stratum os a stimulus to the people to avail them- 
selves of tho water. Sir George Wingate claims tliis also, but 
accepts the compromiso of Colonel Francis, who says, that he as- 
sesses all laud at tho highest jerayet rate xvherever ho linds 
wtdls actually existing upon it. Tho Government seems to know 
nothing of this compromiso, and to interdict tho very course 
xvhich (Vdoi)ol Francis is adopting. If we understand these papers, 
Colomd Francis has abolished under the new leases in Indapoor, the 
.'Special cess that wils formerly levied upon lands irrigated by wells, 
lie would have been glad to carry out the Government xvishes, .and 
make a general addition to the dry-crop r.ates on all soil possessing 
a Wdter-hearing stratum. Hut he could not identify this soil, and 
has therefore levied the liigliest dry-crop rate on all lands which 
are proved to liaxe a water-bearing stratum by tho wclLs lliereoii, 
xvhethor new or old. And xve think lie Is right. Tho act is one of 
pure i/rare in both cast's ; and why should the builder of a wall in 
18(»0 be favoured more tlimi he xvlm built in 1830? Hut tbe 
furtlic'i* quest ion arises as to the wisdom of tliese exemptions at nil, 
and wo sliull now introduce to our readers a thoughtful paper 
upon tlijs subject whicli has been addressed to us by a native 
servant of the Government, xvliich we recommend to their careful 
study. 

“ For tho la.Mt scvi^ral years,” says our correspondent, tlio occur- 
nmeo of famines in various parts of India ha.s directed the .attention 
of philanthropists, Governnumts, and financiers to tho modes of 
av'orling these visitations ; and obviously the plan of artiflciiilly 
supplying crops with xvatcr, temporarily denied by nature, 
has struck them as the first and cheapest remedy to bo applied. 
Hut, like almost everything else with us, tho idoa. is fast be- 
coming a hobby, and thre.atoiH to be run to death, unless checked 
iu its coiir.se in due time. One of the modes adopted of running it, 
in the Western Presidenoy, is the total abolition of w'ell assess- 
ment in some of tho districts recently settled under the guidance 
of Scr Hartle Frero. Jn renewing the revemio leases in tho Afadeh 
ttilooka, the laical Government, in sanclipning them, express tlieir 
entire approval of tlie principle of placing no extra cess on land.s 
irrig-ated by wells. AVe think that this approval is founded on 
ignoranc'* of the conditions of successful xvell irrigation, ajid indeed 
of all irrigation. Plentiful watering of crops is of use iu moistening 
till? earth, and preparing the ingrediowt.s of the plants' food for 
easy absorption by the roots. Hut tho easier tlicy are absorbed, 
tho quicker is the exhaustion of tho soil, and the greater is tlio 
necessity of repleiiisliing it with uoiirishmont, to fit it for a con- 
dition of continual production. The prv^cess of supplying moisturo 
to the plant artificially, is also immensely more laborious and 
costly than dry-crop cultivation. In other words, irrigation is 
only possible under a system of free manuring and high cultivation, 
and both these, in their turn, are mainly dependent on a thick 
population to admit of tho sufficient creation of manure, and an 
increased amount of labour in agiicultural operatioiis. High cul- 
tivation pre-.supposes, moreover, a certain spirit of adventure in 
the agricultural claases, a fair amount of aittainment in tho me- 
cliniiioul arts, and the existence of considerable capi|al in the 
coiumunity. ITiilcss these conditions are fulfilled, irrigation 
caimot answer ; and indeed even with these it will not do so, if 
tlio population does not tread fast on tho heels of drj'-crop culti- 
vation, for jerayet is always cheaper than bagayet. If these ^ 
principles are luidoubtcd, and we believe they will be admitted 
by all who have much acquaintance with agricidturo, we fail to 
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see how the mere exemption of wells from assessment can materi- 
aUj assist in extending irrigation ; and if it does not, the exemption 
is a waste of means, and the creation of inconyenient proscriptiye 
rights, which may, at some future period, hamper the exercise by 
the general community, of its control of what is common property 
—the water in the soil. 

<< Madeh is a talook containing, for our purpose, 77 Tillages and 
2,0ol wells, or say 27 weUs in each Tillage. The cuUurable area 
of the district is 200,600 acres. Nearly 11,000 of these, that is 
loss than 0 acres a well, are irrigated from wells. The increase of 
population since the last lease has been 20 per cent, and of cultiya- 
lion 24. The increase in the number of wells has been nearly 00 
per cent., and the capital inyested in them is somewhat less than 
four lakhs of rupees. Wo now ask our readers to study the sig- 
niflcanco of these figures. During the currency of the last lease, 
an assessment was levied on well irrigation, and yet the increase 
in the number of wells was 00 per cent. I It is plain therefore 
tliat the assessment in no way hindered an increase in wells, nay, 
it would seoiu to have encouraged it to the fullest extent, for 27 
wells to a village represent more water than can ordinarily be 
used. Where then is the necessity of foregoing this assessment ? 
We have stated above that an increase in irrigation pre-supposea 
an increase in population. Now tliis increase has only been 26 
per cent, in 30 years. Such a rate of increase can evidently not 
.support a more rapid increase of irrigation than has taken place 
The total extent of cultivable land in the talook has only been 
just taken up, and is not necessarily cultivated, for wo suspect tlie 
low rates of assessment have induced persons to occupy land 
which they do not moan to cultivate at present. The Settlement 
Oilicer himself has remarked, that this is the cause of the slovenly 
cultivation of the talooka, and we have no doubt it must be .so 
although Colonel Francis would account for it on other grounds. 
We thus see that neither on grounds of the necessity of supporting 
an increased population, nor on those of the increase of manuring 
resources of the district, is there cause to suppose that the ab- 
normal encouragement to the digging of now wells, which the 
Oovernment seeks to offer is justified ; and therefore wo contend 
lliat any amount spent in an abnormal increase of wells is unwise- 
ly spent. The Settlement Department however appears to be 
ignorant of the full conditions of bogayct extension. Thus the 
.Settlement Officer regrets, that in a village named Malliacha 
Koorool * only' nine new wells were added during the currency of 
the last lease. This village is called Malliacha ** from its pre- 
eminence as a garden village in former days,” when it contained 
31) wells. Now we have no means of knowing the number of 
homesteads in the village, nor its population, nor its acreage, nor 
the average extent of the holdings of the cultivators, but unless 
the village is remarkably large, almost every homeste^ must 
have a well of its own, and some several. We do not sec what 
the viUagors can do with more wells, nor whence they are to 
obtain the manure necessary to make irrigation profitable. We 
therefore think them wise in spending their spare capital on 
something else. Tho rate of increase indicated by ‘ only’ nine 
wells is fully explained by the fact that the village already 
contained a large number of wells, and was already />fc- 
eminently a garden village. Thoro was no room for a further 
extension of irrigation, and the amognt of well assessment 
given up in this village is absolutely a present without con- 
sideration to the villagers, instead of its being, as the Settlement 
Department erroneously think an inducement held out on the part of 
Government for extending irrigation. We have already seen that 
during the last lease, an increase of 90 per cent, took place in the j 
number of wells in the Madeh talook, but only a small portion of 
these is used for irrigation ; for under the 2,062 wells, there were 
but 10,970 acres irrigated, at the rate of hardly Gj acres a well. 
The Government itself would seem not to be better advised than 
the Settlement Department. In its solicitude for the increase of 
these felh, it presumes ** that the highest jerayet rate has only I 
** been imposed on such lands as were formerly subject to extra 
well assessment, and not on lands irrigated from wells construct- 
** ed during the period of settlement just expired.” There is no 
room for fear that the Settlement Officer has been over-exacting 
xa his demands on bagayet land, for as a rule, wells are dug only 
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in the best aoila. The Settlement Officer has therefore, we jnre- 
sume, not levied any appreciable amount of extra assessmeet on 
bagayet lands, in assessing them at the highest jerayet rate of the 
village only, as Colonel Francis tells us. liod the department 
given us figures to shew on what extent of land the highest rate 
was imposed, or what is the amount thus levied on account of welhr, 
we should have been able more fully to clear the point. In tho 
absence of such an information we are strongly inclined to think 
that inquiry will show that tho additional levy has been little. 
The R^pv)rt ought also to have shown the amount of revenue given 
up for thus encouraging well irrigation. Its statistics on such points 
aro incomplote in lu vny respects. For instance, the R9p'>rt tells us 
that the number of wells in the talook is 2,061. This may be in- 
formation enough for experts, but to the general public it is in- 
adequate, for a well may be of any capacity, and also in its relation 
to the soil which it irrigates. 

“ Wo do not assert that the revenue thus gpiven up is all lost, but 
we believe and contend that the gain will bo very small in pro- 
portion to the loss j and that the effect of the present arrangement 
will practiciilly be to increase the inequality in tho incidence of 
the land-tax, and therefore produce groat and unjust inequality in 
the condition of the classes affected ; and that the ordinary assess- 
ment rule by whicli a cultivator is exempt from assessment during 
the currency of the lease, and «ur light assessment of land revenue, 
were amply sufficient to encourage irrigation to a profitable extent, 
and that tl\.e a.s.sossment on garden lands, now given up, might have 
boon far more usefully invested, for the mere existence of wells is 
not the only precaution against famine. 

It is intended by exempting wells from assessment to promote 
the extension of irrigation, and thus provide against a scanty rain- 
fall. But to do this, it is not necessary to sacrifice a logitimato 
source of revenue, and which cannot under ordinary motives of 
human conduct be supposed to promote the object aimed at. Un- 
der tho leases that have expired, wells were \inclerstood to be 
subject to taxation at the end of those leases, and their exemption 
is a free gift to agricultural capitalists, which they had never 
looked for. They were constructed under the inducement 
light taxation, at a period of abnormal prosperity before tho leaser* 
had expired, and their exemption now is no neceasary encourage- 
ment to wells to b 3 built; since the exemption is not officially 
declared to be a permanent alienation, but may last only for an 
arbitrary period. Government has put forth no proclamation that 
wells will ^ never ba assessed. They only cease from assessing 
those nov^ eating. This is evidently not a sufficient guarantee 
for ryots to look upon their wells as property permanently exempt- 
ed from the public demand. If tho exemption is really intended 
to be permanent, it appears to me to be a mistake of the same nature 
as the proposed perm inent settlement of the land revenue. Water 
in the land is as much public property as the earth on whjch the 
crops grow, and its value increases with tho growth of population 
and other circumstances. .Tust as inferior lands are brought under 
tillage as population finds itself unable to live on the existing 
area of cultivation, and aro then a source of income to the land- 
lords, so is water a valuable agent fully liable to assessment 
soon as it becomes productive under the ordinary conditions 
of production. To exempt such a natural agent from assessment 
altogether, is a neglect of a just source of public income, and a 
fault against posterity. But we would prefer to see Government 
take a decisive action either way. For should it go on as iU pre- 
sent, its action will, in the end, bo construed and pleaded by th« 
ryots, like the Nurwadurs, as a promise of permanent exemption, 
and will bo prodt^ctivo of administrative inconvenience. We think 
a better plan would be to follow the Oudh system, and exempt 
orchards from assessment altogether, and to plant patches of 
inferior land with timber and fuel trees in the vicinity of the road 
and railway which pass through tho Madeh and Indapoor talook?, 
and near towns. These means, in all probability, would increase 
the rainfall of these districts.” 


NEW SETTLEMENT RETURNS. 


It 18 now four years since wo were promised by the Settlement 
Commissioner of the Dcccan, amended statistical returns of the 
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Itninpoor talooka. We want to know, in Sir Geoi^e Wingate’s 
word.^, what proportion of the population is dependent upon agri- 
culture, and what upon trades and manufactures ; what is the 
average size of the holdings of the cultivators, and what their modes 
of husbandry ; what proportion of the land is untiUed, for grazing 
cattle ; what are the rents paid by sub-occupants of the land ; how 
and to whom the ryot disposes of the produce, whether he sella 
it in the local or sen(ls it to distant markets, or hands it over to 
the village banker. Colonel Francis told us in 1807, that this in- 
formation existed already, for the most part, in his archives, and that 
it had boon omitted from his llcport, because it was already so 
voluminous. Ho promised at the same time to let us have it in 
the shape of a supplement to the Report. Our Settlement OiRcers 
are not in tho habit of promising what they cannot perform, and 
we have little doubt that this supplement was long since prepared, 
for no man understands bettor than Colonel Francis himself exactly 
what we want. In his letter to Government (No. of 7t/i 
October I8(i7) commenting upon *Sir George Wingate’s suggestion 
that a common form of return should be prepared for each district 
brought under re-sot tlemeiit, ho wrote : — 

“ It would bo most desirable to have a imiforni syslom of return for 
nil tho several iSurvoy Depjirtmeuts, ns here proposed. At present each 
buperintondoTit, ns n rule, adopts his owu particular wnv of showing 
the statistics of a district, and as a consequence there is considerable 
dissimilarity both us regards details lui well os in the iniinnor of exhibit- 
ing them. The compilation therefore of a uniform return for all the 
districts of the Presidency, which is u most desirable, measure, is 
iiupraotioable. Acting therefore on the hint thrown out by Sir George, 

I vAould suggest that the Survey C’onimissioners, after conferring with 
t lie several Superintendents of Survey, should prepare a fonn of 
statistical return for general adoption throughout tho Survey llepnrt- 
inents. As the^ returns are received, they should bo compiled by 
districts ill tho Survey Oomniissioiicr's Oflice, whiclr might then bo 
made the regular statistical office of tho Presidency. No exjiense will 
(at first at. any rate) bo incurred by (he introcluction of this plan, for 
the w'ork could be done by the present office establishment. The form 
that may bo agreed upon by the Survey (‘Ommissioners might bo sent 
to OovoVnmout through tho Revenue Commissioners, who would thus 
have an opportunity of recording their opinion upon it.’’ 

'Pho Oovernmont formally approved tho.se suggestions in its reso- 
lution of 27th March 18(18 “ witli the modification iliut the Survey 
CiMumlssionor.i should consult the Revenue (Vimmlssioners before 
filially submitting tht3 form.s for t ho approval of Government,” 
while ill it.s re.solutioii of Pth June In.st up(ni the re-settlcmcnt of 
tlie Madoh talook,.wc wore told liuit the Survey (.'ommis-sionors 
were desired, as far hiu'k as October 1870, to submit to Government, 
detailed proposfils a.s to tho form in which J;heso reiMirt.s 
should be submitted, and tlio statistics that should accompany 
tliom. Tho resolution proceeded lliiis : — 

“Government ilesire that these proposals bo submitted w ithout fail 
during 1 ho course of the approaching ruiiiy simsoii. The officers who 
made tho first settlcinonts obtained and recorded a mass of vulimblo 
inforMUtion, similar iiifonnation ought invariably to bo collected at tiio 
time of revision, and tho fuels iirbcerta mod at tiie two periods should be 
ciirof ully examined and collated Ixd’ore t he work of rev isioii is commenced.” 

Aa a rule, ofRcial men in this country work with so much 
ardour — the Settlement Gepnrlmcnts conspicuously so — that if we 
express sonio inipaticncc for the publi<‘Ution of llicsc form.^, we 
trust it will not he construed into n reflection iqion tho 
Commissioners. Otiicial men in India, as a body, know no lei.sure, 
and work far harder than the .same cla.sses ut liome. We do tnist, 
however, that the onlei'M of the Go\erument in tlii.** matter have 
lit last Ix^en executed, and tliat Colonel Francis and liis colleagues 
managed during the I’ooim season just ended, to agree upon the 
forms to be submitted. We assume tlmt they^r/n/so manage, 
iind wo would now nsk the Bombay Governmenfr before deciding 
upon their adoption, to submit the forms to public criticism. The 
most gratifying pr-'of has been afforded in the last few months, 
of the interest which the country is beginning to take in 
the Settlement pivceedings in course of progress ; and if these 
new forms have at lost been agreed upon by the Commis-sioners, 
wo would respectfully urge Government to publish them in 
tho Ojfficutl Gazetfe for the informution of the public. We presume 
t-Jolonel Francis hius licKl buck his * amended returns’ of the Inda- 
pooi; talook, that he might present them in the new forms, and 
a^- Indapoor is the first (»f the re-settlements undertaken, ho is no 
doubt wise in doing so. 


Why does not the Bombay Oovernment^ and tpr that matter 
every local Government in the country, eetablieh a i^peoial Sta* 
tiscal department of its own ? It is most unaccountable that 
reforms of the utmost simplicity, involving neither trouble nor 
appreciable expense, have to be urged over and over again, for 
years together, upon the State without effect. All that is neces- 
sary in this case, is to find out a man with a * taste for figures’ 
and to make him an Assistant Secretary in one of the departments 
with three or four clerks tmder him. If ho does not himself 
know the exact lines upon which to proceed, along or around 
which his figures must group or arrange themselves, he will soon 
learn it from the public. The hope of attaining what we want 
by one great central oilice of Statistics in Calcutta, is surely chi- 
merical. Each Government should do for itself the work lying at 
its own door, and the Imperial office at Calcutta, should confine 
itself to condensing and summarizing the returns for Imperial 
purposes. It would be desirable to liavo convtnon forms of Re- 
turns for all the Provinces, but the best common form will be 
attained only by and bye, out of these local varieties. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 


Thf. affairs of this Bank continue to at^act some attention, and 
time does but justify the strictures made by us a month o'* two ago, 
on tho conduct of the Calcutta Shareholders therein. It will be 
remembered that wo blamed them severely for their attempt to 
placo the Bank in liquidation, and that we attributed it to the 
resentment felt by them at the removal of Mr. Anderson from the 
Calcutta Agency. The charge was somewhat loftily denied, but 
the statement of the London Board dated 10th ultimo, which reach- 
ed us a few day.s ago, leaves little doubt that wo rightly divined 
the facts. Tho Calcutta Shareholders would have forgiven the 
losses of 1870, but could not, it seems, brook the dismissal of the 
popular Mr. Anderson. It is impossible to suppose that they knew 
tho real extent of his fault, or they would hardly have ventured 
to depute him as their representative to London in the teeth of 
the remonstrance of the Board that tliey could not receive him on 
that footing. In addition to numerous and repeated instances of 
disregard of their orders, the Board now feel it incumbent on them 
to inform the shareholders of the following special offences in his 
conduct of the Agency : — 

lu one case an account which the Board had ordered to be closed, 
and which for several months previous to Mr Anderson’s disuiiasul 
they had believed to bo closed, has boon found to have been carried on. 
Tho incthcjd pursued was to give uncovered overdrafts during the 
month, but on the last day of the month, when returns of overdrawn 
accounts had to be mode to the liondon Office, the Account was nominally 
squared up to be ro-oponed on the next day. In one authenticated iii- 
stuuce, (iftiKiues were tiikon on the Inst day of the month and held in cash, 
and UR cash, in order to effect tho above object ; the account coimr uiram 
to debit on the following day. b 8 e 

“ 111 another case Mr. Anderson transgressed a positive order of tho 
Board forbidding any officer becoming indebted to the Bank, without 
the sanction uf the Board first being obtained. It is right to add that 
tho amount hiw been repaid by Mr. Anderson since his dismissal, but 
tho character of tho act is in no way altered by that fact,” 

Aa Mr. Andorsou may luivo explarations to offer concerning 
these charges, we shall not comment upon them further than to say 
that unless satisfactory explanations are given, he has only himself 
to thank fi^r his removal. But the Bank >iaa made losses in the 
last 18 mouths, and the London Board, say these Calcutta gentle- 
men, has been the occasion of them. What then have these losses 
really been Y Let tho Board reply : — 

First.- Th^ro were the Iosbob which occurred at Calcutta during 
Mr. AudorRon B tenure of office, the most serious of which were upon 
the advances iiuide ngaiust securities of the Government of India, 
partly bearing forged endorsements, and partly notes, tho property of 
rebels which Lad been confiscated by Government. 

Second . — There were the losses at Bombay, during the year 1870, 
which occurred through unfortunate exchange operations, and also on 
bills of exchange purchased. It will be in the recollection Ir share- 
holders that the year 1870 was for Bombay peculiarly trying one, 
and tho Board deem it right to soy, in justice to the manager of that 
branch, that previous to the year 1870 he had oontribut^ bis full 
quota to tho profits of tho Bank, and had kept his branch entirely free 
from loss. 

Lastly.— In regard to the China loss, the Directors have already 
explained that the late manager at Hongkong acted in direct contra* 
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T^oa of his instructions; and further, thac the Board, in soleotlnf 
hiuT for the appoint inent^ were fully justified by his character anci 
antecedents. The transactions on whicli the losses have occurred were 
entered upBn and hud culminated in disaster, before the Board 
were aware of their haying been entered upon ; and the following 
ertract from the late manager's letter, in reference to those transactions, 
will shoeir what opinion he entertain^ of his own conduct^ and of the 
▼iewojieid in London: — know all this will meet with your displea> 
** sure, and I cannot but condemn myself for not adhering to strict 
** banking* rules, and not adyanoing a penny without ample security. 

1 am ashamed of tliose accounts, and for haying been drawn into 
** allowing them.’’ 

The ]^ard proceed to shew fturther that on about three and a 
half millions sterling of bills purchased by the London office since 
the Board was established there, the gross deficiency has amounted 
to no more than to £162, and the loss to £126, no other loss what- 
erer having been incurred by the London Office. The error of the 
Oalcutta Shareholders, must, we should think by this time, be clear 
to these gentlemen themselves. As to liquidating the Bank with 
a view to the removal of its head-quarters to Oalcutta, the propo- 
sition is insane. If the Bank is to remain an Exchange Bank at 
all, andT not to change its whole character, the experience of the 
last 25 years proves tliat the management must be in London. 
The local banks that India requires are banks of deposit and dis- 
count, not banks of exchange. Upon the whole, this Calcutta 
movement has been as ill-advised and unfortunate as it well could 
be. It will not min the bank, but it has given a check to its credit 
and career that may well mortify the shareholders in this and 
other cities deeply. Its losses have been so dwelt upon and magni- 
fied, that the final annoimcement that tliey amount in all to the 
sum of £60,000 seems almost incredible. Against tliis amount, 
moreover, there are reserved and current profits to the amoimt 
of £00,085 available, leaving the paid-up-capital of the Bank 
(£464,000) all but intact. In the present depressed condition of 
this country, and the great want there is of banking enterprise 
therein, the attempt to wind up the National, upon the ground of 
this trifling loss, is most reprehensible. The Board have made a 
dignified and spirited appeal to the general body of the shareholders 
to support them against this most irritating movement. They say, 
justly, that the Provisional Committee have shown themselves 
singularly unacquainted with the history of banking, if they 
think that the experiences of the National Bank of India during 
** 1870 are either exceptional or peculiar. There are few living 
** institutions whicli liave not gone through, at one period of their 
** existence, similar experiences, and are to-day strong and flourish- 
*^ing. If the vicious principle adopted by the Provisional 
'^Committee, of attempting to liquidate, on tho first blush of 
** misfortune, were to become general, there would be an end to 
** joint-stock enterprise and its benefits. The Board lioldly affirm 
that they have done nothing to forfeit the confidence of tho 
shareholders. They have not been to blame for the losses which 
** have overtaken the Bonk, as the records of tho Bank (to which 
they confidently appeal) will show. They coll, therefore, upon 
the shareholders to support them against an attempted surprise 
to destroy the Bank, headed by a justly discharged servant of the 
« Bank.” 

We cannot but hope that the Calcutta Shareholders will them- 
selves see that they have been betrayed into hasty and ill-consider- 
ed measures. There is a fine future before the Bank, and to 
sacrifice its organization, connexions, and hold upon the public 
favour by liquidation! were surely insane. 


THE OFFIOIAL PBIOE LISTS OF INDIA. 


One of our earliest steps upon the establishment of this journal, 
was the attempt to present the public with a monthly price list of 
the st|ple articles of food in the several provinces of the coimtry. 
We have now all but given it up in despair. Madras will insist 
upon quoting prices in the instead of the seer ; Bombay 

declines to quote grain at all, and chooses to give us the price of 
atta ; Sindh never sends any quotations ; while Bengal persists in 
presenting them in an elaborate and peculiar method of its own, 
that defies reduction to a common order. Oh! for a whip of 
small scourges to lay upon tho backs of the unruly lot. Of all 
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weights in the country howeve/, the Madras yam is the most 
incomprehensible, and that the Madras Government should persist 
in retaining it, is very unpardonable. Thus wo have recently dis* 
covered that while the ofilcisl quotations ore all given in the garcoi 
the garce of rice is one thing, the garoe of oholum another, comboo 
anotlier, veragoo another, and salt still another. Not on inkliflg 
meauwhilo do the price lists give of the fact. For the lost two years 
and a half, have wo been dealing with tlvse quotations in the 
belief, that it was a imifonu official garce at aU events, that was 
presented to us. We now learn that while the yam in all cases 
consists of 3,200 Madras measures, as they ore called, these measures 
themselves vary as follows : — 

* ToIm. 

The measure of Rice and in'Axn Is 120 

.. Paddy 88 

.. Choliun, wheat, and ragi Ill 

.. Ciiniboo 102 

Veragoo US 

.. Oolixmdoo , ijA 

Of t/iefeaboi44 ! 

The garce of salt agaiu is supposed, we are told, to contain 3,302 
Madras mensuroa (424 meivals) instead of 3,200 like tho garoe of 
ffraitif while to complete the horrible coufusion, the msosurn of 
salt differs fi*om ev(*ry otlier mensure lioing about 120 tolas. Is 
it not discreditable that after a century and a qiuirter of, our 
rule in Madras, such a state of matters as this should exist P Ah 
effort we believe has been mado to persuade the Madras Govern- 
ment to publish the official price list in terms of a pucka seer as 
every other Government in the country does. Three of these, wo 
are told, are the exact equivalent of two Madras measures as com- 
monly used. The garoe proper is supposed to bo 4,800 pucka 
“ seers or 3,200 Madras measures of grain.” As the metuxire itself 
however differs so materially for tho various kinds of grain, 
wo are puzzled to make out what measure can possibly be 
meant. Tho conclusion forced upon us is, that the Madras official 
price lists are not worth tho paper they are printed upon. Why 
does tho local Goverument not issue a simple order that the 
quotations sluUl bo made in the Indian seer P The difficulty of 
converting tho special local measures into the garce must bo 
as troublesome and intricate as transmuting them into the 
seer, while tho quotations are purely irritating and delusive in 
tlieir present shape. 

We do not know whether tho luattor falls within the province 
of the new department, but if it does, Mr, Hume shoidd insist upon 
a common form being adopted for these quotations throughout 
the Empire.* 'For ourselves, wo liave nearly, we say, given the 
matter up iu despair. Wo find the Bombay and Madras returns 
mcapable of reduction to any common form whatever. The 
Bengal returns are bettor, but most difficult to tabulate from the 
kaleidoscope shifting of places therein every week. The returns 
of the North-AVest I’njvinces, Oudh, and the Central Provinces 
offer, wo think, the best form for general adoption ; those of the 
Punjab arc mixed up with meteorological matters foreign to 
them and out of place therein. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING. 



THK OFFICIAL GAZETTES. 

The Bombay Government is about to adopt tho plan of central- 
izing the printing work of its departments under one roof, but the 
head of the office should be, wo think, instead of an Assistant, 
.Secretary', simply a competent printer upon Rs. 400 or Rs, 500 a 
month ; a man who knows the exact resources of his office and its 
p(»wer upon emergency, and who can work the establishment econo- 
mically. A Secretary would be out of place, it seems to us, at the 
head of such an establishment, as all tho work should go to the 
printer already edited, a division of labour in this case being im- 
perative, unless you liappen to light upon a man who has at once 
tho education of a printer, a genius for editorial work, and 
the leisure to attend to it. 

The work of editing tho OffinM QazeUee is a very special one 
and a good deal of tact and cuusiderable statistical skill will be 
required to make the Ooeer/unc/U Gazettes of India wh|it they 
ought to be. AV’e observe lliut a coiTCspondeiit of one of the 
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Bombay paperci treats tlio proposal to appoint an editor fur tUis 
purpose as a joke. There is mthing^ he tells us, to edit. Notifi- 
** cations from the several Government oflices are received and 
** registered ut the printing office, and when they are in type, they 
“ are ultimatoly put by a printer mechanically into page fonn.” 
And the result of this faulty conception is tlie present miserable 
publication iu Bombay. 

There is no Ofliciu^ Gazette published in India at present, that 
can bo regarded as altogetlier hatisfactory ; bnt tlie Goceninicnt 
Ou;:ottc of the Bombay Presidency reflects discredit upon oMuy- 
one connected with it. Printed* on rag, and in the coarsest and 
most slovenly maimer, it has liitlierto aijpcared in a shape that has 
made it almost impossible to cumber one’s shelves with it, and 
led to its being tlirown into the waste paper basket where 
it ouglil to have been preserved for record. The cost of its puh- 
licati‘>n lias at the .same time, wo believe, been enonnou*^. I'pon 
enquiry some 1 or I o months ago, wo were told that the mere 
cost of printing the Ouzette during the first six mouths of the past 
year had been nearly Rs. 1,000. 


•Tiunmry 1800 

... . 

Pebniary „ 


Miirolt „ 

.... 4.<*7l 

Aiinl .. .. 

May 

‘»jn 

June 





Tills was tlio /unoimt paid, we believe, under contract rate.s. 
The printing alone of tliepnper wa.s thus co.sting (iovt>rnment i,*4,(X)0 
to £Of000 II year. Now thi.s extravagant outlay i.s mainly the 
result of there being no i)f thu publication. 31a.s.se.s 

of crude undigested matter tliat ought to he carefully summarized 
and condensed Iicfore being sent to pre.ss, and masses of otJier 
matter that ought never to appear in the Gazette ut all, are put 
into typo week after week, upon no one knows whoso au- 
thority, willi the effect of rumiing up these enormous bills, and of 
destroying the character of the publication altogether. Trade returns, 
railway statistics, mortuary bill.s, price lists, iii.>olvency sche- 
dules, uK)fussil mimicipal accounts, local fund.s reports, ver- 
micular translations, coiumi.s.sariate notices, legi.slative pn>ceedings, 
currency accoiuits, and iua.s.se.s of other matter are jiitch-furla-d 
togetlier, without the least effort to reduce llu5 con- 
fusion. NVe are satisfied that tlio GaMe might be printed upon 
good paper, and made as attractive as it is now repulsive, for an 
outlay far below tho amount now spent upon 1 lid * publication. 
To effect this, it would be iwce.ssary to appoint a respon.siluc 
editor, in whom should be >ested the entire control of tlie printing. 
A maos of matter that U'jw appears ought to be excluded 
altogether, and it would bo tho ediUir’s business to effect this 
exclusimi l»y communicating with the heads of department.^ 
ordering the publication. Much other matter require.s to be 
recast and condensed, and it w'ould be tlie busiiK'.ss of the editor 
in this case to prepare the new forms for use. Miieli of the 
matter which now appears, the latr requires to be piibliMhed ; 
but even here the editor might do much by a little 
skill to condense and arrangi; and clas-sify what now aiqiears in tlie 
most elementary and bulky form. I’osial and comniissariate 
notices ought not to appear at all in the tin* daily news- 

papers ))cing the only effective clmimeLs for advertising .<ucli 
matters. Tho editorship of the Lotvhtn Gawtte a sinecure 
ap]>ointineut in tho gift of the Premier, and is usually eoufevrod, 
wo bolii‘ve, upon liti'vaiy men for public . M*r\ ice.'j. The 
lust appointment was that of Mr. Walker, editor* for some vears 
of the Dailg and was made by Air. Gladstone. The 

appointment is said to be worth about .i’HOO a year. To bring 
tho Bombay Government Gazette into satisfactoiy form, would 
require some technical skill at starting, but would not entail much 
work upon the editor, after tlio first few months. 

THE « CALCUTTA RE\HEW” ON THE LAND QUESTION. 

♦ r 

The October number of the i.s, we think, e.xceplioiially 

liood. The fifth article is devoted to a refutation of the doctrines 


of the Indian Economist upon the subject of the land^ but is 
so discursive and theoretical as to bo of almost no practical 
value. The writer professes to discuss therein the three follow- 
ing propositions : — 

1. Is there a fniidamcntal distinction between land and other 

property ? ‘ '• 

2. To wluit extent can tho State in India be said to have reserved its 
rights? 

3. Are the rights so reserved adequately enforced by the * State’s* 
sc^rvnnta ? 

The answer given to tho first of those questions is that there is no 
fundamental distinction between land and other property that the 
I economi.sts are in error in supposing that there is ; and that Mr. 
Mill in practiciilar would, tho writer believSs, on further consider- 
ation,’’ be liiinself in doubt, if there in any. It is of course 
impo.srible for u.s to say what effect the perusal of the article imdcr 
notice night have upon Mr. Alill, but wo may be permitted t<^ 
doubt whether in tho considemtion which ho has already bestowed 
upon tho subject, reflections so obvious, as the Reviewer insists 
upon, e.scnped his notice. 

In tho an.swer which the writer professes to furnish to tho 
.second proposition, “the trumpet gives an uncertain soimd.” 
There is a vehement repudiation of tho doctrine that “ the State 
i.s tho solo landlord of the soil,” which according to the Iteviexocr 
would seem to be very prevalent, though it has not been oiur for- 
timo to encounter it in the course of our reading \ and an apparent 
adoption of tlie paradox that the State has no rights whatever thei’e- 
iii. Wo do not thinlc we are misrepresenting tho writer, for what 
else can wo make of the statement that the peculiar impost wliich 
we call Land revenue differs in no respect whatever from ordi- 
nary taxe.^. Tho apostle, whoever he is, of the doctrine that ^ tlio 
State is sole landlord of the soil’ is plainly at one end of the scale, 
and the Revieu'er who holds that the State has no rights therein 
whatevm’, at tho other. “ We base our demand” says the Ucciewer^ 
“ on very different ground.s” from yon who hold that “ the State 
ha.s an ancient prescriptive right to a share of tho produce,” “ We 
propose to take tho money because it is really wanted, and wc 
know of no way by which an equal sum could be raised with 
• so little annoyance.” In other word.s, the Land revenue we 
I are taking from the soil is simply a tax, and “ must be defended 
j “not by ‘ tall talk’ about the property of the Commonwealth, 

I ** the ^reserved’ “ share of our * common inheritance,’ but by lliose 
[ principle.s on which alone any tax is defensible.” (page 285). It 
1 would have been more sati.sfactory if the Itevicioer instead of leav- 
1 iiig' II.S to gather his conclii.sion from stHtenient.s of this kind, liad 
boldly avowed hi.s belief, for such it seems to be, that the Land 
Uevoriiie of t lit» country is simply a tax upon ngricuUiire. It i.s 
alway.s pleasant to get tlie position of one’s adverflai*y stated with 
precision, and tho Roeiewery wo lliiuk, should have spared 
u.'< the (rouble of digging out his an.swer to the proposition so 
cati'gorically raised by liim. But if he hesitate to adopt hi.s own 
conclusion in the naked form to which we have reduced it, wc 
mu.st take exception to his version of oar doctrine upon the same 
subject, which he .simply travesties as foll<?ws : — 

Oiir opponents demand the money (Land Rovonue) because (1) Tho 
aiiioiint of tho tax hiw been tho subject of divine revelation ; (2) It 
has boon veservod by tho Comrnonwealtli ; (3). The State is the solo 
jan d-lord. — 287. 

To .slu‘w the grounds on which wc ai^e held to atfimi that the 
anioimt of tlie Indian land revenue has been fixed by divine reve- 
lation, we must inti*odiice a somewhat longer pa.S8age : — 

“ The would have us believe that the proportion 
“ of one-fifth of the gross produce lias abnost “ been fixed by Dirino 
“ wisdom.” We are told, “ at all events our conviction is profound, 
“ that the revolution by the young and inspired Hebrew minister, 
“ was suggested to him by divine wisdom, and with these view.s 
i “ its study becomes to us a subject of doef and peculiar interest. 

I “The minister availed himself of the desperate condition of the 
! people to obtain a St ate proprietorship of the soU, The modora- 
j “ tion with which the claim was asserted is seen in the giring 
j “ back of the land to tho people, burdened simply with the con- 
i' “ dition, that a fifth part of tho produce should belong to the 
I “ State.” Now “ wc were under the impression that Joseph was 
{ “ represented as re-arranging an old tax on a more liberal basis, not 
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‘‘ 88 tiikingradyinitag^ of the necessities of the people to extort from 
“ them an entirely new tax, to bo squandered on the pleasures of 
** a corrupt coiurt. In the former case he would deeen'e our np- 
“ plause, in the latter we should say, that Empson and Dudley were 
** in comparison just and liberal ministers. Is it true that the 
** population of IJgypt consisted originally of independent tree- 
holders, and ihtit taking advatiiaf/e of their deitperatc condition ^ 
“ an inspired Hebrew minister effected ‘ u great fiscal I'eform 
“ We confess that wo never heard a more ingenious euphemism ; 
** wo should have said (if the Ecommuf^ statement of the fact 
is correet) that this taking advantage of tliu desperate con- 
dition of the people, would disgi'ace a rapacious buniiiah or 
“ a clever but unscrupulous Jewish attorney.” 

It is not our fault that the Reviewer's “ impression’' of the sacred 
story is an effort of his imagination, for in this passage ho 
travesties botli the scripture narrative and our comment thereon, 
without seeming to be conscious that ho is doing so. Where have 
we asserted that the inspired Hebrew minister took advantage 
of the necessities of the people to extort from ihem an entirely new 
tax to he squandered on the pleasures of the court T The narrative 
tells us that to prepare food against tlic impending famine, .Toseph 
took up a fifth part of the produce of the land of Egypt, and this 
divinely suggested measure, the Reviewer revolving the matter in 
the depths of his own consciousness, discovers to liave boon 
an ‘ old tax’ amongst the Egyptians. We cannot say -that it was 
ivot an ‘ old tax,’ but we say positively that everything in the 
narrative tends to discountenance the belief that it was. The 
narrative makes the exaction an e.xceptional act, an act called for 
by a groat'emergency, while the Reviewer has discovered that it 
was a normal proceeding, indeed simply an * old ta.v’ of the coun- 
try. Bunsen says Joseph converted the Egyptians into hereditary 
‘^farmers, in considei-atiou of their paying a fifth part of the 
produce.” Where have we suggested that Joseph took advan- 
tage of the condition of the people to extort from them a per- 
manent tax of the same weight to be squandered on the pleasures of 
the cmrt ? Money was ns much required, we presume, in Egypt 
then for purposes of administration, as in India now P Well, the 
Scripture narrative suggests that Joseph took advantage of the 
condition of the people to force upon them anew fiscal system, 
a fiscal system which the statesmen and economists of modern 
times almost with one voice declare to bo the wisest a nation can 
adopt. Joseph, we say, either stumbled upon, or was divinely led to, 
the adoption of a system of taxation, which almost all economists 
and statesmen in modem times declare to be the best a nation can 
possess ; but because he forced it upon the people in their extremity , 
his conduct it seems would disgrace a rapacious biumiali, or u 
clever but unscrupulous Jewish attorney.” In the iiextj)laco, 
where have we contended that the State is the sede landlord of 
the soil. Speaking popularly, the State is the great landlord of the 
soil of India, its rights however being everywhere more or less 
qualified by subordinate private rights and ancient usages and 
customs which it is bound to respect. One would imagine from 
the Reviewers statements, that we represent a school which holds 
that the State is landlord of the soil of India in the same exten- 
sive meaning which the word has in England. Such misrepre- 
sentations are mere trifling with a great qubject, and we pass on. 
The only really practical part of the article is the discussion 
in its last few pages of the third proposition 
Do the State’s servants adequately enforce the reserved rights of the 
State in the soil ? 

The Rmewen^e answer is that they do ; and that all criticism of 
the work of the settlement officers of the countiy if not mischiev- 
ous is superfluous. We are not misrepresenting what ho says in 
the least, lie does not qualify his adherence to the Settlement 
Deports which have passed under review in the last year or 
two, by a single word of 4pubt or hesitancy. If we are to trust this 
gentleman, mistakes are never made in settlement proceedings, and 
the criticisms to which they have been subjected by ourselves and 
others are worthless, because it is oqly the settlmmX ojfficer himself 
who can decide whether his assessment is rightly pitched or not. 
The Irydian Eotmomut is honest no doubt” but erroneously be- 
ti lievestheaettlement officers to be deluded by a vicious philanthropy 
into abandoning what they know to be the just rights of the 
<< State.” We (BevieWers) believe them to be officials who, though 
6 £7ov. 


very able, Iiavo sufficient common sense to know the difference 
between assessments which are possible on paper, and those whiph 
are possible in reality, and who, if they have abstained from bind- 
ing, further burdens on the people have done so not from a false 
sentimentality, but because they know the burden too grievous 
to bo bnntt*.” The Reviewer had better lake private counsel of 
Nonio of tliese gentlemen, bcfox*o he writes his next article upon 
tliirt subject, for iiowhero is there a mord lo^al acknowledgment 
of tho general health fulness of the criticisms that have been made 
upon tlioir work, than amongst these gentlemen themselves. Tho 
most empliatie testimony has been addressed to us from the de- 
pai’tment itself, of the there was of the criticisms we have 
been led to inalio upon its work, and we close our notice of the 
Reviewer^s impreaMions wdth tlio following extract from one of 
these commimicatious : — 

“ I am very glad to boo yon are to review some of tho North-West 
Provinces’ Settlements. Though you will not find in them the same 
neglect of the proj^or share of the' produce due to Government, os you 
have exposed in the Central Provinces, yet you will find that, looking 
to the changes that are taking place in the country from tho introduc- 
1 10)1 of railways and oannls, the assessments on the whole are far too 
low. It was a gi*rtit mistake to lower the rate in Ihoso Provinoes from 
(ki jK'r cent, to .^»0. This was done, T think, in Mr. Edmonitone'l lime 
by a stroke of tho ]h>u. Mr. Drummond raised it to 5/3 per cent., so as 
to include cossos for roads, dak, and municipal purposes. Simili^ly the 

I irestMit Lieut. -Governor might bring it ba& to Go per cent. But the 
andlorcls would cry out of course. They have been told about tho 50 
per cent, rate, and every thing taken beyond that they now look upon 
robbery. When the facts are plain (hey never deny their real oesete. 

In-* where I wne sent to revise settlements in connection with (he 

caii.ll, the first thing that sli*uck me was tho largo number of estates which 
did not pay .50 per cent, of not a 8 B 0 te,and I have myself drawn up lists of 
some 400 estates in which tho Government demand was not 40per cent, of 
tho acknowleilgod assets. To show tho fooling of tho landlords, I may 
mention that they would have agreed to an increase of 10 per cent, all 
round, rather than have hod a new investigation. Now this would 
have given 1] lakhs, while the very same district was harassed for a 
year to obtain Rs. 20,000 from tho income-tax, against which the loud- 
est complaints came from tho wealthiest proprietors. Call it revenue, 
and they will pay it : cull it takkaSt* and they will not,” 

What has the Reviewer* to say to this ? 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 


BOMBAY A BEACON. 

In our last issue wo demonstrated, wo believe, that tho so-called 
liouso-tax of Bombay which tho Law makes the backbone of its 
Municipal Fkfance, is simply an income-tax in disguise upon 
one class of the people, and as such, in Mr. Mill’s words, “ a 
very ca.sy form of pliuulor.” Now, if wo are going to commit our- 
selves to an attempt to raise tho revenues of the island by a Mu- 
nicipal looome and Pi*operty-tax, well and good ; only lot it 
understood that income and pro^iorty of all kinds mvyst bo 
assessed in common. T’o determine otherwise, and to confino, as 
wo are now doing, our incomo-tax to real property only, is, in 
tho emphatic words of Mr. Mill once more, ‘‘ plunder.” 
As a matter of fact, the victims of our injustice would be better 
off under u special income-tax, than they arc under what 
wo call the house-rate. For undor an income-tax, they would 
bo exempt from payment in ciroumstances in which wo now 
fleece them without remorse. Tako the cose of a man who has 
an income of Rs. 5,000 a year from house-property in tho island, 
but has had to mortgage it to the extent of 30,(XK) or 40,000 Rupees 
at the prevailing rate of interest, and derives, in consequonco, no 
more than a not iocomc of 1 ,000 Rupees therefrom. Now under au 
income-tax, the a* 9 sessmont would bo calculated upon his net in- 
come, and he woulS oonsoquently have to pay 6 per cent, on 1,000 
Rupees only, or 60 Rupees a year. But under this house-tax as 
we call it, he is required to pay up^ m the whole amount of the rental 
that passes through his hands, although four-fifths of it goto the 
mortgagee, who pays nothing. The miserable owner is mulcted by 
us 6 per cent, upon the gross rental, or 300 Bupoes a year 
out of his small income of 1,000 Rupees, equivalent to an in- 
come-tax of 30 per cent, or 6s. in the pound ; while tho sowkar 
mortgagee takes the whole amount of his interest (Rs. 4,000) 
without being assessed one farthing. We say again, that a 
more oppressive system was never set up anywhere in the civilized 
world. You may number the houso-owners of Bombay by thou- 
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sands who ore in tbo position we have described ; for the class of 
professional landlords li&rdly exists amongst us. The Bombay 
landlords in the main, are men in some kind of business or 
other, who in common with all traders have suffered such severe 
losses since 1864, that their property is commonly mortgaged 
up to the hilt at 12 to 18 ^xir cent. In many co-ses they are 
living entirely upon their capital, the rental derived from their 
property being absorbed by the interest uiion the mort- j 
gage. The sowkar mortgagee in these circumstances is the real 
landlord, but wo leave his income untouched, and make the 
unfortunate owner pay. Now under a Municipal income-tax 
the mortgagee would pay— as equity and justice require that he 
should — wliilo tho house-owner, as oiiuity and justice also 
require, would bo exempted. Is not all tliis upon 

a level with tho capacity of a child / Is it possible to 
hold two honest, opinions upon such a state of niatters f 
And what are we to say of those who refuse to bo enlightened 
conooming what is so manifestly wrong ? 

From tho day we began this agitation in 1808, wc have stated 
our willingness to acoopt a gemral Municipal iiicomo-tax in 
the room of the so-called ,house-rate. But w’o lia\'c done so, 
not that wo regard such a mode of raising revenue m 
eoonomicoUy soimd in our circumstances, Init simply as fair 
in principle, and to remove from us the stigma of injustice. The 
attempt to raise the revenues required in mo(.lorn days for Muni- 
cipal improvements by an income-tax has failed, we are told, where 
ever it has been tried ; and looking at tlio nature of our 
population, their habits, tho objections that lie against all direct 
taxes in India, tho geographical position, of the city as the 
gate of India, and the large revenue which is required 
for improvements that are indispensable, wo have no more 
doubt than of our existence that tho right course for tlie island to 
adopt is a system of hidircct tiixation throughout. 

Now instead of this reform, the only reform that can give 
relief to the people, tho notion seems to be nursed that the way 
to remove their sufferings, is to fasten everything upon tho owners 
of house-property. Tho late Commissioner recommended that all 
the rates (house, police, lighting, water, and hnlalcore) should 
bo consolidated into one gigantic rate of 1 7 or 18 per cent, upon 
the rental, and levied upon tlio owner, who should be empowered, 
however to recover the police, lighting, water, and linlalcore rates 
from his tenants. Tlio proposition is warmly seconded by the 
Controller, wliile wo .say advisedly tliat a more oppi'cssive proposal 
was never submitted to a community of civilized men. Look at 
the following figures : — 

Tlio number of HouscIiolderH i8 owning 2l,0o4 tJVoiK‘rti(‘s. 

Tho PoMoe Hate Is lovk^t upon ..2fl,0V7 pci'soiis (innhidliig the lA, Kh) owners^ 

Tlu* Lighting liato .. 2A,otK) ,, (tho stune persons who uiv the 

Police kato) 

The Hulalooro CesH ,, ...16,007 ,, ,, 

Tho Water Itiitc .10.151 

The house-rate upon owners is levied hulj-y early in (uliKcnce, 
and if tlie other rates are to be consolidated with it, and loried 
in tho same way? wc shall have a delightfully .simple .system cer- 
tainly, but as atrocious a one as ever entered the mind of man. 

The taxes instead of ftiUing as now upon :?o,000 to yo,0(K) persons 
will be concontrated upon the 15,400 1 jo use-owners, to each of 
whom will Ix! presented twice a year a bill of the average amoimt 
of about 70 Bs. But 11,005 of theso so-called owners or landlords 
arc in the receipt of a gross rental of but .£1 to £5 a year, and 
14,400 of the total 15,400 are receiving a ^rental of but £1 
a year up to £50. Thus under the precious refarm recommended 
by the Executive Staff «iul approved by the great body of the 
Justices, the wijole burden of the rates (£240,000 a year) would fall 
upon about 1,000 men, whose rental, according to the Commissioner's 
last report, is as folloAvs : — 

SS2 I^indlorde with a rent Inooino of £ 50 to 100 

s:t „ „ „ 100 to 200 

10 >. .* 200 to 800 

rt .. .. :»00 to 400 

M >. .» 400 to 500 

0 M I, 500 and upwardH. 

Behold tho brute mass of capitalized selfishness" that ought 
to pay the whole £240,000 rates and taxes of the island. Tho 
advocates of this course positively seem demented. They cannot bo 
made to sec that landlords as a class have no existcuco in Bombay 


at all. Do you call any man a landlord in the economio sense of 
the word, whose rents do not exceed £5 to £10 a year. The man 
is called a landlord here when he owns the single house he lives 
in, while the class of professional landlords may be told off upon 
the ffngers of yom two hands. What the Gommisidoner proposes 
is that we shall henceforward intensify the wrong we have been 
doing tenfold, and fasten the whole £240,000 of the rates upon the 
wretched 1,000 men whom we have scheduled. They are to pay 
£240 a year each tliat the town may pay nothing. 

For as to giving them power to recover some of the rates from 
their tenants, does anyone suppose that that will be easier for them 
to do than it wtis for the Goiumissioner P If this preposterous re- 
commendation be adopted, not 500 bills a year will be paid with- 
out the i.ssue of a distress warrant, and if tho Government wants 
tho populace that now marches to the Town Hall with drums 
beating and flags Hying, to break into open rebellion, let them 
take the Oommissiouer s advice and restrict the levy of the rates 
to the so-called house-owners of the island. As it is, these men 
are already being driven to the verge of rebellion by the oppres- 
sions we are practising upon them, and tho Commissioner has 
largely fallen victim to his own want of insight into the real 
cau-ses of the sufferings of the people. They have been taught to 
blame him for thorn, when it is the Law that is in fault, and tlio 
Commissioner himself seems to have been no more able to disccni 
the fact, than the Justices and the Ooverument. 


THE LATE MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONER, BOMBAY. 


He who propagates a tleluflion, and he who connives .at it when 
already exiHting, both alike tiimper with truth. We must neither 
hwZ nor huveSiieii to mistake falsehood for truth. Not to undeceive, 
in to deceive.” — Bacon's Essays, 

It can hardly havo escaped tho observation of tho dullest 
person in Bombay, that tho opposition which tho lato Coni- 
missiuuer had to encounter from n sociiou of tho Bonoh, 
derived almost all its strength from the fact that a part of 
tho community is suffering veiy severely under tho fiscal 
system set up in the island by Act II. of 1865. The excited 
and angry crowds wdiich attended tho meetings of the Justices 
in July were fully inspired with the belief, that tho real 
occasion of their suffering was an extravagant and unprinciplod 
Executive. The leaders of tho movement contrived to fill the 
minds of the ix3ople with tho notion that the distress warrants, 
which were being executed by thousands in tho island, wore 
the work of tho lato Commissioner. Tho disingenuousness of 
tho direction thus giveu to the popular resentment has been 
very scandalous. The loaders of tho agitation know well that 
it is not tho Municipal .Executive but the Law, wliich has 
occasioned tho sufferings of the people, and that though tho 
Government hod renewed the Executive a dozen times over, 
there would not havo been one distress warrant the less issued 
in tho island, whilo tho fiscal law was unchanged. The dis* 
ingenuousness of tho agitation, hits been, we say, extreme. Its 
loaders ha»l but one object, to destroy an Executive which had 
made itself personally obnoxious to them ; and to compass 
this, they disingenuously professed to find the occasion of 
the people’s sufferings in its extravagance. Had they had 
any real compassion for the people, they would havo directed 
popular indignation, not against the man whom they were 
so anxious the Government should remove, bat against 
tho system of fiscal fraud which* the Law eompelled him to 
administer. The Commissioner is no more to as than the 
Commissioner of Customs, or the Accountant-General, but we 
have a keen sense of the obligations under which the city lies to 
him as an adminiBtrator,and a strong resentment of the hostility 
which for years has sought his overthrow, regardless of the 
disgrace which the step would entail upon the oommunity. 

And at last these gentlemen obtained a case against him, that 
they did not oven venture to hope for. The Committee 
which the Government appointed a fdw weeks ago to investigate 
the affairs of the Municipality, has reported a series of irregu- 
larities in the Commissioner’s ' financing/ mo of which certainly 
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ilesenres severe reprehension. We refer of coarse to the uses 
of the Sinking Fund for general Municipal puriMMee. A single 
fact, however, in connection with this matter goes very far to 
lessen the fault. From the very first then, wo oarselves foirced 
the late Commissioner upon irregular modes of financing, by 
I'equiring him to meet urgent and enormous liabilities with 
an empty treasuty. Thus it is complained that ho 
‘accepted’ bills for Municipal liabilities. We demand whose fault 
that was, — ^the fault of the Commissioner who was required to 
incur thS liability, but provided with no cash to meet it, 
or ours ? From the day he entered office in 1865, we impro|ierly 
cast uiK)n him, in addition to his legitimate aiul ovemhohning 
work, anxieties and responsibilities that were not his, but ours- 
Instead of a cash balance of Rs, 10,00,000 to relieve him of 
pecuniary anxiety, we required him to face an enormous mass of 
old liabilities at the very threshold of his office, and from 
that day until he loft Bombay, wo constantly required him to ' 
make bricks without straw. We him no money 

to meet the liabilities we oi\lercd him to incur, and when im- 
portuned by Municipal creditors for iicoeptaucftH 
a right todevvind, wo ought to dismiss him it seems for having 
granted them. The Committee of investigation reports that ' 
when we professed to place him straight in 18G8, wi' still left ' 
him jC6O,0()0to the bad, while the Coiiiuiissionor shews comdu- j 
sively that it was nearer ^90,000. Men aeeustomo<l to hn.si- ■ 
ness will understand what that means, liumensc, emergent, | 
daily accruing liabilities to meet, with not a six pence in thu 
Bank, and i)90,U00 to the bad. AVbat could we expe< t | 
in such circumstauooa but wbat tho Committee ha.s reported { 

A system of scratch hiiauce, and a good many irregulari- 
ties. Is it fair, is it honest, is it just to judge of these 
irregulai-itios in any light but that of tho wrong wo our- ^ 
selves inflicted upon the (Joinmissionor from the first ? Wji-s it | 
part of our bargain with him, part of tlio responsibility we ha«l a | 
right to throw upon him, that ho shouM struggle with />?o* i 
^liabi lilies, ami then be fiercely assailed as wo have seen hi m le< I | 
for tho devices to which ho was driven to meet them ? TTpon 
an impartial review of tho circumstances under whie-li this 
goiitlemaii administered liis office, the blame of his irrogulan- 
ties seems to us to belong far more to oursolve.s, than to him. 
Tho most harassing part of liis work from the first, was 
this work of financing, the meeting of liabilities without a cash 
balance to draw npon. Tho assernlilios of tlie J’oncli mcauwliilo 
were characterized by all the paltry littleness of tho parish 
vestries of our own laud. lnstoa<l of inviting the confidence 
of tho Commissioner, the Justices met five times out^of six 
to badger aud instate him. It is time that the Government 
took measures to recast the constitution of the Munieipalil^y, and 
in doing so we venture to hope tliat it will contrive to .secure Uie 
71 pM incumbent in the thankless olHco from having re.sponsibili- 
ties put upon him that are not his, and from being harried to 
death in the execution (rf his work, by perseeiitioii of tlie kind, 
we have noted with angry impatience for tlie last four years. 
The Bench, we are iK*r.suadcd, knows well, that no po.s.'«iblo 
change of the constitution, or of the| Executive, can relieve 
the sufferings of the people, wlio have been taught to attri- 
bute them thereto ; but ahno.st any change is desirable that i 
will prevent the rccuiTonce of such scenes as wo have witno.'i.sed ! 
in this city in the last few years. A Commissioner who desorvc<l | 
nothing but well of tho community, traduced and opposed 
at every step, and dishonestly hold forth to tho populace as the 
occasion of suftbrings which were simply the result of an 
inequitable Law. 

The indecent terms in which ho is now spoken of, are based 
upon complete forgobfulness of the fact that he was improperly 
thrust by us into the position of trustee for half a dozen 
different Funds, which ho was bound to keep intact, while 
encumbered with a mass of liabilities which he had no means 
of paying. The Bench had tho most perfect knowledge of 
his position, and that the fiinds which he was supposed to 
hold in trust, were constantly being used for general Munici- 
pal purposes, in ^pnsequence of the pressure under which 
7 Nov. 


; we over left him. Aud when he is at last shown to have over- 
' stepped the maigiii of discretion which we were compelled to 
j connive at, and has used tlio Sinking Fund to defray the oost 
j of ot«r Markets, we are asked to pass judgment upon the act, as 
j though it wore a ix»itive embezzlement of the fund. There is 
! dishonour in tho spirit which calls for such a judgment, 
j Distressed as the Commissioner was by tto costing upon him 
! of rosqwnsibilitiea that wore not his but ours, regarded by us 
I and treated by us as a sort of general Treasurer, whose business 
I it was to make funds when wo did not find them, we refuse to 
I invest tho use even of tho sinking Fluid, with the aspect 
j which his enemies would make it wear. Had he embezzled 
tlie Fund instead of using it to pay for the ' markets, 

, the spirit in which tho act ha.5i been commented upon could not 
j have boon moro hostile. Looked at from a more goneixmz plat- 
I form than tho ono upon which his euemios stand, wliat ho 
has really done is this, — ho has improperly and illegally 
taken tho money in question from the shape in wliich tho 
TjAw directs it to bo held, aud investod it in another secu- 
rity .altogether. But are wo tf) forget that tho money is 
.still there ? Apostropliising his oiiemio.s we would say : — “ What, 
he has done is illegal and roprclionsiblo in tho highest degree, 
but ho has boon guilty of an oftenee against tho State 
iiK'ro than against ?/oi(. ITo lias inisappropriatod tho money 
beyond doubt : but it is into ^onr pockets that he lias 
put it. For tlio markets are not his, but yoiii’S. Yon know 
well that thoHo markets are bringing in at this moment 
cl net rovenuo of noarly a liiikh a year, and that within ton or 
Iwolvo years, tlie returns you are ileriving from them will make 
them your unencumbered propm-ty, yielding you for all time 
a clear rovonue of A‘‘20j>00 a year, or more You contrive 
to keep your eyes wide open to liis irregularities, but are 
Btoiio-bliiiil to the profits you aro doriving from his adminis- 
tratiou. Avow, as honest men, whether upon the whole, 
you are not so well satisfieil with this market investment.— 
in si»ite of tho irregularities and extiMvagancies of tho Oominis- 
.‘<ioner in connection with it— that you are ghul to stand by it / 

! And what does this mean, but that while ready to reap tlio yrofii 
. of lii.s acts, you aro mean enough to gras}! at a pretext for 
j ignoring that to hhn you owe that profit. And you flatter yoiir- 
! solve-*, that ycurs hence, it will be no disgrace to you for it 
I to be toll, tlfitt the ni.xri wlio built tho markets and ondowoil the 
.Municipality with ay<'ar thorehy', was dismissed by you 

j — not. booauso ho had applied any of your money to his own 
, use — hub bocaiiso he paid for them out of funds that, accord - 
^ iiig to law, he ought not to have toiiclieil. Di) not mistake us. 
i We are init defending what tlie (Jonirnissionor has done, ono 
j can defend it : bub it is nob against yav, that he has .sinned. 

■ From yonr hands ho deserved nothing hub generous treatment. 

I If he has ofibnded against the Law, ho has not sinned against 
yon ; and that you should rise up in such haste to condemn 
, and overthrow him, disgracos not him, but yon. No ono can 
h.ive watched the proceedings of tlie Bench for tho last four 
years, and be iu any honest doubt as to the spirit which animates 
' y*)U. It is not the public interests tliat you have had at heart, 
but tluj gratification of your resentment. 

“ 'rile various funds which were iiloced in trust in tho hands 
of tlie Commissioner from time to time, ought nerer to have 
been placed theze at all. No where but in India would such 
.'in aiTangement*hav0 been dreameil of, as the placing half a 
dozen TniJit FunSs, in this loose way, in the hands of an 
officer borne down and overwhelmed with liabilities against 
which he has had one constant struggle. For ourselves, we 
absolutely refuse to judge tho Commissioners act os you do. 

In our eyes your judgment is cowardly, ungenerous, and un- 
just. Let Government blame him as severely as it will, it were 
moro docent for you to keep silence. He has not wronged you 
at all events, while it was the putting of your responsi- 
bilities upon him that directly betrayed him into his fault. 

The generation which shall come after you, will set up a 
memorial in honour of the man against whom you are exciting 
popular fury, for in spite of his faults, he has laid you under 
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adob& wliich you cannot pay, andyonr aons will build a statue 
to the mail whom you are urging the i)opulaco to stone. The 
“ irregularities” and “extravagancies,” of which you accuse him, 
liavu given you lustitutions hardly to be seen in any other city of 
the world, while he has ina<lo tlioin the means of emlowing you 
with an iiicoruo of Ij^s. 2<)(\0t>() a year for all time. Point- 
ed at by all Europe in IBGo f«»r your foul loathsomeiie.s3 as the 
Post-House of Asia, your city, within the short space of si.x 
yeai*s, has been made by this man’s “ oxtravagaiicios" and “ irre- 
gularities” Olio of the healthie.-it in the world, aud had you allow- 
ed him, he would havo made it one of the most beautiful too. 
The men who have boon your leaders would have had neith or 
llio insight in)r thtj courage to attempt a tithe of what the late 
Coniruissionor has done, while the poor coinraon-placo creatures, 
who would have gone oil in tlio way of m ike-shift uutil now, 
persuade themsolves and you, that 3^011 have bvum wronged by 
bis adraiiustratioii. “ For Empires or for individuals, there is 
“but one class (d men to be trembled at : and that is the 
“Stupid C’las.s ; the class ihal cannot see, wlio alas are the}" 
“mainly that will not hoc.” ’’ 


THE OOVERNMEXT CENSURE. 



Since the juveeding article^ were intvpe,tlie (lovernmoiit of 
Rombay has attempted, by an act (»f politic iujiistice, Avhicli ivill 
nol be improbably be successful, to allay the pupuhir fernient in the 
town. Kiiiharnissed on the one, hand b>’ tlie fanaticUm of the 
people, and 011 the other l)>" the conviction that the late Ooinmls- 
feioner deserved well and not ill at their liiind^, the dr.ifting of a 
ilesoliitioii upon the subject was a task of so much dilliciilt}' that 
W'o are not going to magnify the hlame which we still think 
attaches to it. The Resolution is able and digniliial, and w’ell- 
culculaled to elYect its uhject.hut tlie liiml verdict upon it undoubt- 
edly wull he that it is unjust. The (kimmis^hinor is .^nevificed for 
the sake of police, and of a roconeiliation bulNVet'U tlie lioveriiuient 
and the lUmch. The Oovenior-in-Uomieil (‘xpivsse.- his .surprise 
“and displeasure at the state of a tfairs which has })etii hrouglit 
“ to light and at the grave irregularities and other acts of a wholly 
“ indefonsihle character wdiicli June been confessedlv admitted. His 
“ l^vcolleiicy cannot sliiit Jiis I'Ves to the extivune improvidence 
“ aud recklessness of main of theCVimmUsioiiers piMceeAiigsandthc 
“culpable disregard o.vhiliited by Jiim to the restraints incidental 
“ to liis politic)!! as the custodian of public property of great value 
“ ami the disp.'user t>f largo public revenues.” 

All Aery soveiv, and very exactly oalcuhitod to gratify the popu- 
lar will, I lit all unjust, and therefore fated as cvervthing unjust in 
this world soon'^r orlatov to oblivion. ]j>‘t us hope that it Avillnot 
be frustrate even of the temporavy success it is so well calculated to 
obtain. We make full allowance for the dillicult position in which 
the (lovevnnient is placed. That it entertains, as fully as ourselves, 


The length to which our comments upon these purely local affairs 
have already reached, makes it impossible for us however to review 
as closely as we sliould like the Committee’s Report and the Com- 
missioner s remarks thereon. The praise wlucn the former has 
received is not deserved. It is one of the most narrow and ungene- 
rous documents wc have ever read. For the most part true, there 
is still hardly a paragraph in it that does not ^loave a falM im- 
pression upon the mind. An.xious to form a Committee which 
should coiuinaiid the confidence of the people, the Government 
committed the initial injustice of appointing one of the Commis- 
sioner s mo.st hitter personal t‘nemie.M, Mr. Sorabjee Sh^oorjee, 
thereto. We say tins without intending the least disrespect to 
Mr. Sorabjee, who deservedly enjoys the confidence and esteem 
of his fellow-townsmen, liut it was to expect Mr. Sorabjee, 
to be mure than huiuiiii to suppose that he could act with imparti- 
ality ill an iiivf.stigalion of this nature, while it is w^eU-knoAvn that 
although Mr. Hope drafted the instrument, the report in sub- 
stance Avas the Avork of Mr. Sorabjeo. The voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. At once the most 
able aud the most bitter of tJie Commissioner's enemies, it was, we 
sav, a grave injustice to put Mr. Sorabjee upon the Committee at 
! all. Tin* r<*sulL is a ri'port that in sngg(*stioii and siiirit is as 
narroAV, injurioii'i, and unjust as it could p»>ssibly be. We are quite 
aware liial in speaking thus we are running counter to popular 
opinion : Imt no consideration of thi.s kind shall hold us bact from 
' the statement of onr conviclitm as to the real merits of the docu- 
ment. Onr jiidgnn ut Is clear lliat it is a most narroAV, luigenerons, 
nnd iinAA'orlhv ])aper throiighonl. Grave a.s Avas tlie injustice of 
]>hieiug an investigation of tliis Idiid under the direction of a 
|)evs«)nal eiieniA" of the ( 'ommissioiier, still more soiions Avas the 
wrong of allowing the report -to be circulated broad-cast amongst 
the people, Avhile the (Jomini.ssioner’s rejily was witheld. 
I'or tlie report from beginning to end is one long indictment 
of his c<maiiet, and Government knowing Iioav calculated the 
document avj\'< to intensify popular passion, thrcAv it amongst the 
I people, without giving iiini even time to send in a reply, 
i Sir Sevnioiir Fil/gerald has been guilty of no equal act of injustice 
I since lie came amongst us. AVe have road the Report in the most 
I careful manner sevtu’al times over, and avc say that -with the 
I exception of the cliargi* it maki*s concerning the use of the Sinking 
j Fund, there not a single count in the indictment that is not 
I compleUdy dispiv)\ ed h}" tlie Ckimmissioiier, or too paltry lobe 
j worth notict‘. 

ll Hlncing tln‘ report to the several indictments of Avliich it 
consi.st.s, tlie .string run.s thus : — 

I. -VeliJir is iinjiroperly tivited in the Conunis.sioner'B unminl 
iiceonnts jh a MiinuM)>.il asset, to mi.slo.irl j>eopIe. 

IT. -The ( 'ontroller’s bDok-kooping is bad, as is evidenced by the 
following facl s : - 

(<t) q*lie Miinieip.d linbilily midor the Rs. l.'),tM.).000 loan of 
l.S(».S IS umler-Hlated by him to the extent of Rh. 70.000. 

) riu' (Irain.'ige lund lias been imjiroperU charged by 
him willi mlerofll on funds that have been diverted to 
other uses. 

III.— Tlie ( 'ommiRsioner has improperly accepted hills for Munici- 
]>.al liahilitie.s, aud subjected the comiuimily to indetlnito 
loss thereby, in the sluipe of extravagant iiitorost. 

IT.— J'he Commissioner untruthfiill}' alleges that the loan in 1808 
was insidHcumt, by nearly 8 hiklts to meet the deficit then 
exiarmg, the ro.il amomiL being o| Likhs only. 

A".— The Commissioner has incurred, and the Controller connived 
,it, nneanctioned expenditure to the tune of Rs. 31. 84, 495. 

Lastly between them they have used the Sinking Fund to pay for 
the markets in broach of the Iuav. 


the coiiA'icthm that Mr. Crawford deserves avcII of the comniuiiitv, 
wo are .surt', while the* popular excitement hud become f,o in- 
tense that it seemed almost iiccesmry to saerilico him to pacify 
it. Happily for ourselves, avo have no 8iich difficulty to embarass 
U3 in the oxpiv.s.'*ion of our coiiAUctiou upon the mcrit.s of the quarrel, 
and if Government is compidled to dissemble in presence of popular 
faniticism, it Avoiild b 1 ine.xciisable in us to do .so. It is now 
nearly ll}"ears since certain of the leaders of Ih's most disin- 
genuous agitation, were themselves tho objects '’of the furious 
hostility of our oAvn countrynieu in Bmibay, who were told 
by the popular loaders of that day, that tho “ public hangman 
ought to tear the tongiio of these traitors from thoir caitiff jaws.” 
Now, if we .stood unflinchingly by them then, exchanging 
no honeyed courtesies with the men who were unjustly hoimding 
them, do any of these local patriots suppose that Ave shall 
flinch to-day from the side of our oavu countryman, whom they ave 
treating with the same scondalou-s injostico. With Avhich they 
themselves wore assailed in 1858 P R'ithor our right hand wither, 
than minister to a movement of this kind. 

AVe shall now make an attempt to review the grounds upon 
which tho Oommieaionor is charged by the Government in terms of 
such heavy and measureless rebuke as the Resolution employs. 


Anvono A\dio Avill be at the pain.s tc summarize tho report with 
cart*, AA'ill find tli.at it consists of tho.so six indictments, and 
tin* spirit in which the}' arc drawn ns evidenced by what is 
su})pressi‘d and Avluit is unwarrantably suggested is most discredi- 
table. AAV .sh.dl noAv take the cluiij^es seriatim. First then, os 
to A’ehay and tlio Markets : Are the Vehar works and tho Markets 
a Aluniciiial Asset or not P Lot us see what each party says : — 

Tliv Jtvport. The Reply. 


Wc lhat this projxTty 

oaimut jtructicnlly be taken iuto ac- 
count, or be of niiA' avail in an in- 
<piirv of tho present nature, Avhich 
d«*als Avith tlic Municipality in the 
light of a Avorkiiig body in full ope- 
ration, nnd to bo kept so, rather 
than that of a ruined concern, to be 
fn*ed, ns far ns possible, from liabi- 
lity by the sale, for what it will 
fetch, of every thing it possesses. 
The retention of such Items in the 
annual accounts of post years lias 
only tended to obscure them by 
showing an excess of income over 
expenditure which was altogether 
inuigiiiary. 


Tlic poBsoHsioii of markets, scarce- 
ly oven of water Avorks, is not 
necessary for any working Munici- 
fNility in full operation (many Muni- 
cipalities do not possess either), and 
in estimating the financial position 
of this Municipality, the value of 
tho real property wliich has been 
acquired by the loans shown on the 
liability side, must be incorporated 
in the assets side. Such r^ pro- 
perty, moreover, yields an income 
equal to one-fifth of the total Muni- 
cipal revenue 


laeome from Vehar Water 

Works, soy B8.4,00,00a 

From Markets, Ao 8,00,000 

^ Bs. 6,00,000 
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Oommcnft ia needless upon a position so absurd as the Committee 
take up : and yet it is made a charge a;^inst the Oommiasioner's 
mode of presenting^ his accounts. He is deluding the people by 
making out his Balance Sheet in the o)dg way in which it can be 
correctly made out, the way in which every Municipality in the 
world presents its%k^unts. The next coimt is of just the sumo 
order, and has reference to the Controller’s book-keeping, which it 
is suggested is very unenlightened and bad, as shown by the follow- 
ing criticisms ; — 

The Report. The Replg. 


Here we have a plain, palpable blunder on the part, not 
I of the Commissioner, but of the Committee. The delicit was lUH 
Us. 640,000 only, as this bland Beport says, but plainly the full 
• amount which the Commissioner makes it. The Committoe must 
bo conscious, we should think, of some shame when they remember 
how this report lias been used by the enemies of the man whoso 
I administration they have so ungenerously reviewed. We next 
' come U) the subject of the acceptances concerning which the 
lieport contrives to hint smj much that is dtunaging to the Com- 
' luissioner. 


“The iiid«*btedne9'i to Govorii- 
ment on accoutit of tbo 15 lacH loan 
has been undorstAted in the nc- 
counts by Its. JO, 000, owing to an 
obviously faulty mode of calcula- 
tion, and to neglect of comimrisun 
with the Hank book.*' 


This is a point of minor im- 
portance and one ot account only, 
inasmuch ns whichever way the ac- 
count is kept, the loan will be clear- 
ed at the end of tho term of ten 
years {see the remark of tlie C‘om 
mittee to this effect at piigo 4.; 


Wo have looked carefully into this question, and wc alliriii that 
these hypercritical gentlemen are wit,ug, and tlio Controller 
right in his book-keeping. The Comi.iiitoo have matured 
a deferred liability, and then blame tho Ojiitrollor for not having 
done so too. The matter is tou troublosojne to n^viesv at length, but 
the preferring of a charge against tho ConlroUer (in Mieli a ground, 
was simply scandalous. The other exception to his book-keeping 
is stated thus : 


The Report. 


The 


The I)iainagc Fund has been »l(j- 
bitod with tho interest and Sinking 
Fnntl charge of tho whole Drainjigc 
Loan of .seven ]akh.s of iiijjoc raised in 
IStW. Uutas ll3. 4,l>l,y04 out ol 
this Drainngi' Loan liavo hoen ox- 
peixhsl by tho, Coininlssionor on 
Markets, it is obvioii.s that this h^nid 
must be relieved , taiitOy of the 
charge for interest and Sinking Fund, 
tho burden being transferred to 
the general Municipal Funds, to 
which tlnf Market revenue is credi- 
ted. The adjustment on this ac- 
count, with interest, amounts (,<» 
Ks. 1,33,220-O iJ, which, togellior 
with a further nnexjiended balance 
of Uh. 1,33,1 U7“9'l, diverted to cur- 
rent MuMici|ial expenditure, makes 
a total liability of Ks. 2,03,387-15-3. 


T submit Hint t!i<’ C’oiil roller was 
rjiiiti’ right in (lii^ eoiitse. Fntil a 
binnal transler bad been made by 
fli(‘ H'uch of till* balance ol the 
Hoiivo Ibd" Lo.in to the M.nk<*t 
b(jaii, 111 • ('oMtiolliT Wiis bound to 
keej) Ins biKiks in aocordanee with 
the original re'.olulioiis of the lleiicli 
and to ilibit- Intirest and Sinking 
Fund aee<irdiiigly 

On .ipjilying lor the formal tr.ins- 
fer 1 slioiild, as a m.iltcr ol couisi-, 
have included an adjustment of the 
items (ivereharged to Interest and 
Sinking Fund «»f the House Kate 
Loan. 


Now though the Committoo were oven riglit in these cri- 
iici.sm.s, what do they amount to ? And yol they are tho sum of the 
indictment they have to bring against the Hccuiints of tho 
department, while tho fact.s incidentally disclosed in tho course of 
their investigation, as to the general (dniract er of tho book-keeping, 
are most startling. Not oiio gonoroiis word of praise lias tlie tJom- 
initteo to give Id an office, tho accoimts of which, wliile^ntricalo 
beyond belief, are kept with such regularity and oixler, that the 
Controller positively lianded in Ills llalance Slieet of income and 
expenditure up to ijlst August dahf audited hg the ^tk Scjdcmhcr ! 
Instead of a hearty and geDorou.s recognition of tlio fact that the 
accounts are kept in the most singularly efficient manner, two points 
of theoretic ^book-keeping are picked out to thiviw an air of gcnenil 
dubiety over the whol^ of tho Controller's work. Most handsome 
certainly : most conducive to a spirit of devotion in the public 
service. But we pass on to charge Vo. IV. as to tlie amount of 
the deficit in 1868. 

\ 

The Report. 2 he Rtjdg. 


The Commissioner, in contending 
that he received 7i lakhs less than 
his requirements, lias excluded Hs. 
2,33,325 or arrears of ratx*s and taxes 
due on December 3l8t 1838, but since 
recovered. It is somowliat extraor- 
dinary that the Commissioner and 
Controller should not h^o brought 
to notice this inadequacy of the ar- 
rangements of 1868-00 until the 

£ umicatioii of the Report for 1870 
ist month. , 

It is thus clear that of the deficit 
of Rs. 21,92,860 shown in paragraph 
0 (3) only Rs. 6,40,039 arc attri- 
butable to the arrangements of 1869, 
and arose before that period, while 
the remainder, viz., Rs. 10,52, 821. is 
fresh net excess, which has been In- 
curred in the years 1869, 1870, and 
1871, including the last four months 
of the latter as estimated for. 


How, I ask, can tho normal out- ( 
standing balance of the R;it 0 H and . 
Taxes, varying l>otweeu 2 and 3 lacn, I 
bo taken into account as an iinmcdi- I 
atcly available ca.sli asset, available | 
towards the paj'^ment of urgent r/nk j 
liabilities ? It clearly is not mo, be- | 
caii.se there is no magical procesM by i 
which the outstandings can be at | 
once rocovijred and m^e available. \ 

This being so, 1 ask, was I not ! 
right in excluding the item ot Its. I 
2,33,325 from account when estimat- 
ing the actual deficit left by the 15 
lacs loan 7 

And to prove I was right, I point 
to the fact that Mr. Hope’s Commit- 
tee lender precisely similar circum- 
stances^ in estimating the cash re- 
quired to meet immediate cash de- 
mands only (page 9 (3) /.) have 
themselves excluded the present 
normal outstandings estimated at 3 
lacs of rupees f 


I 'The Report. 

Tho Nyslctn of iioccpliiig bills for lla- 
hillLlos which there uro no present 
means of iiuH'ting, Ntill etnitiuiwn* in 
force, and we barn from the CoiiimiK- 
Mioiicr*M prinito reuiMter.lhat Us. :</.) l.LM 1 
are thus due to nix porHons. um nIiowii 
ill Appendix D Tho privess Is this. 
The Gas Compaiiv. for iiistiiiicx), wlio 
' riivt now live months in iirnsir'*, draw 
, II l)iU lit three months for h.i,\ Uh 
; on whicli inl,erest at IL* per eont. runs 
■ ttg.iliiHt the MmiieipalLty under the new 
! ooiitiMct. The t)dl is iiccepUsl by the 
CoinmisHioiier, uiitl is Llion discoiinUsl 
: nt the oiin-ent miirket rate by Hie Coin- 
•' piiii.t', wlio pin'hiipH, make a coiisifleruble 
j )>i-i)tit by the traiisiK'tion At the e-iid ot 
j the period tiieliillis preseiit^sl, and if 
I payment, he still lueoiiveiMeiit, it In 
i reneiMsl. p(*rliti|)H witli a (HtiiHidiM'iiblo 
j iiddil.ioii onaecouiitof men^iNed lialiility 
, oil the hdineueeomit in the Interval. 


! We li lie FouikI it ImposiMe to ji'.cer- 
' t liii t lie |ire(;i.He amount of interest now 
' due oil .ill ilifse tr.oH lelious, aliieli ai*o 
I noi \erv eonipleteJv ns.'orded t)V the 
C uiiuii'.sloiier, .ire not eomiiniimMle l to 
I tile Controller or Ai.vountaiit at all. 


I lli‘sides these aeoi'pl'inees, it is proba- 
1 tile lli il iiit-rest will ha\e to tie paid on 
' si'MT.ii of tlie current iioeouiils long 
I oiKs'amliiig.thoiiKli in most oases it lias 
not \e\ lieeii eliuined.imt siioli i).iyirient 
as also the rate, will lie Nubjeels ot iie- 
gotiaiioii when ibeooe.vsion arises, On 
the other liaiid, the wi*ll-kiiown detor- 
meiit ot p,ii ineiit niiisl iiiidoiihtcdlv 
Iea*l to higlier original elutrges, ainl it 
is in‘oh.ilde that, were the Mmiicipiilitv 
i pl.ieed ill funds, a h.iiidsonio clisooiint 
I tor prompt pai luenl might lie obtained 
1 OH ni.'iiu of ilielilllN. Oil account of 
I these dillieulties in eslim.iting t lie iii- 
I lerest on all aeeeptaiic.i*s, aceoiiiils, A<*,, 

I we e.iimot be resjKinsifile for tlie awu- 
I r.u*y‘»tnn\ pfif'ise tigiire AtLheN.inic 
' liin • w'e ar»* assured he t lie (\)iitrolli'r 
I tlial t)ie itt'in will not. eveeisl 

! lU. •* 1.000, w'hicli W’e have entered uo- 
i coivluigl^'. 

I 


TAc Repty, 

There Is some hctIous misunderstand- 
ing here, Jlir gttcA a thing has never 
happened, and in the (^UK^ of the Dim 
C oiniiany i«s|)(xrlall3'. wdio by the con- 
tract NaiietioiiiHi by the Ueiicli cun claim 
l:i per cunt., interest, on the Iwlanoo of 
I heir ooeoiiiit.Tlie resultuf an mioeptaiKv 
being sen, fur Un 20,000, U that 
I be said Us. 20.000 "becomes a cimIi |xi 3'- 
meiit h) ttie Comp.iiiy, and it In tTiu 
MuniripalUtf, not tlie" Oils Compnii.y. 
wliieli lieiiimhs liv the difference but ween 
the ciirroiiLmai ket rale and the contract 
r.ite of inteivM. It lias tliiis Ikh:ii a 
jHisitlve aiviiig to the Miiriicl(>alil,y to 
gr.int an lUH’cpUiiioe to the (las Com- 
pany. 1 Iiaie addresMed tlic Gas Coin- 
j>aiiy on the Nnbjis't. and append their 
i'i>pl'> ill coiirirmatinu of my Hlaleineiil. 
See appendix D. 

Ill lliu case of other ttc«xmtanci'N, iii- 
Lerest lilts net er 3’et. been p.iid or agreed 
iijioii, the whole amount of the iuxx>p- 
taiieCi going against, tliu inxkiiint of tho 
l)jrl3' to whom it lia.s been given. 

No siieli tr.ins:U‘tioii was ever entered 
into l>3’ me w’illiont lU'cvioiis eommimi- 
eation' with the Controller and Acooiin- 
l.iiit ; who, w luMiever they desircil, Imd 
aeeess to Mie duiry or itsxird, vrhicli, as 
a matter of eonvuiiieiicc, 1 retivliied in 
ni.v own cnstialy. 

Here again llieiv must Im* MOine seri- 
ous miHOiiiieoptioii, for the Controller’s 
replies to ipiestloiis on this point were 
us I’olloWN:— - 

1. Are the atiove amounts entered in 
vour Ntaleinuiit of llnlniitius already 
Nnhinitt4>d to the CoininittMi ? Yen. 
'I’liese luveptanceH form part of " llabi- 
llticN p.ivable” bIiowii in statement 
No 2. ainoimtlng to Un. 10,90,*i27-b-l 1, 
and charges iiieinded In list No. fi, as 
will appear Irorii tlie aniiuxed Htntu- 
ment. 

2 Have tliu iicceptancisi !»een siib- 
luilled for 30111* countersigimtiire and 
exaininatioii prior to being iiieorpoinl- 
ed ill the iieeoiiiits? TIk*3 have not 
Iieeii Niilunilted fca* m\ eoiinlerNigna- 
tiire , but before accepting tlieni tho 
Commissioner inquires from my oftlctr 
wlietlier nuuIi payments can sarely be 
made on aoeonril.. TliHNeaceeptaiice.saro 
not, incorjiorapsl In tlie ncuoiiiita until 
the payments are made, when they uro 
dehiU'fl to tho rcs]iective drawers. 


When wl* look carefiilly at tlui wording of tlie charge made 
j the Com mi.ssioner, the little barbed word here and there 

1 interjected to suggest that thi.s accoptnucc bu.sino.s.s has * probablj/ 
been a very bad one, very costly to tho community, and by no 
menus yet .sifted to the bottom, and mark the total, the scandalous 
explosion of the charge, our indignation, wo confess, gets .somewhat 
; hot agaiast this Committee. Doe.s the Oovernmemt 'uoio see tho 
I wrong and the injustice of placing Mr. 8orabjoe upon it P And 
j wliat excu.se lias this gcntlemati to offer for direct.ly perverting tho 
j facts, as to the economic effect of the acceptances p Who can 
, look at this precious paragraph, and remember the comments it 
has called forth, and not feel .some honest rage against the men 
I who have mir^stered so willingly to popular fanaticism. There 
are but two othqr charges to deal with. The use of the Sinking 
Fund to pay for the markets, has been commented upon by us 
at length above. The Commissioner admits Ihe grave error which 
lie made, and bitterly lias ho had to atone for it. To get rid 
of this miserable subject for good, we briefly notice the remain- 
ing charge (V): ‘^That during his incumbency, he had spent 
without sanction lls. 31,84,495.” Our generous Committee took 
good care to forget that this ^ unsanctioned expenditure* had all 
been incurred under c^umstances, where sanction over and over 
again has been admitted to have been impossible. The Commit-* 
tee knew well, that the Commissioner had even been thanked for 
having incurred it, and yet they once more bring it to the front to 
mggut (for thu is the offence of the Beport throughout) hovr 
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deHeninflr ho ia of censure. That the most earnest and loyal 
effort has been made since 1868 by both the Commissioner and Con- 
troller to keep within the Budget (Irants is kept in the bock- 
groimd altogether, while the expenditure of 1805, 60, and 07 
is brought into account with later years, to invest the 
whole with an aspect of reckless irregularity. Troh jrndor^ 
May you, Gentlemen oY tlie Committee, have somewhat different 
measure dealt t<> you, should your ofllcial course some day conio 
under the review of anotlier such body ns your own. 

Oovemmciit did the late; r'(unniiasioner a grievous wrong in 
the constitution of the Coiuniittee, and a still graver injustice by 
allowing so unjust a report to see the light without reply. 
It is tho crufl pre-possession of the public mind by years of twad- 
dling, spiteful journalism which constitutes the real strength 
of the case against tho late Comiuissioncr ; not the articles of 
impeachment brought against him wliieh arc easily crumbled 
into dust, but the bifw of the court, the state of the atmosphere, 
the vibration all around which echoes tlu^ )>)ld and perpetual 
assertion of his dishonesty, the pro-possession against him which 
takes it for gi’anted that when his statements are unanswerable, 
there is something kept out of siglit, hidden in hissl<*e\e, that 
plausible but cruel coiicliisinn tlmt when much is alleged much 
wist be true, and that it is more likely that one should bo blamed 
than that nuinv slaudd he mistaken in blaming him. 77fc>fe are 
the real foes wliieh the (.Commissioner has had to fight, the auxili- 
aries upon which his enemies havt* relied. TJm C<»mmissioner 
and tho Controller have bciui good s<rvants of the public, 
and the ignoring of their real merits, and this bitt(‘r fa.'-teniiig up«m 
and magnifying ‘»f matters that ought to be judged in the light 
of their general services, we declare to be a disgrace to the 
community. Kacli man lias been made to lead (lie life (»f a dog 
by the conduct of the HmicIi towards them, and w<‘ can but 
express (»ur hope that their successors imiy be viu’v difT(‘reiitly dealt 
with. At all eviMits we lune ileliv(‘n‘d our own soids. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Ii\ lln» Aifn‘rii/f(fr<d (nnt'fto which aeC()iupani(‘s our prt'sent 
iasue, a very important communication will be found from (^jptaiii 
Login, eonceniing llie proscculitm of his e\pt‘viments in growing 
Indian cotton upon the Kg-vjitian sv.stem. It Avill be seen from the 
letter that Captain Login had alrendy, hy the i^ltli ( )c(o her, picked 
at the rate of 1<S.5 Ihs. of clean cotttm to the a< re, and that he was 
expecting- to g-t't oOO Ihs. by tin* end of the season, lie now 
wi’itcs to us tinder dale of 8lh iii'-laiit ; — 

I have, since wnlincf last. reciMved a return of the yield of iny notion 
Held neurtO^lIn, iij» to the IJlst iillmio, sn please Bubslilnle .'Jlst OctolxT 
1871 for li!4lh October 1871, and ll-il lbs. per acre for IS.’» lbs*." 

These experiments are really very startling. AN'c shall wait 
with interest Captain Login's Oilicial TJepiirt io (-io\eniiuent. 


Tuk S/)ec(ator ot a few weeks back tells us, conceming the direct 
rate sy.stcm as it works at home, that the objections to it are 
innumerable and that if ** an octroi w^ere not too much discre- 
dited” a town duty on alcohol and on one or two other articles 
of general consumption or luxury” would he the best means of 
raising: their mnnieipal revenues. In India, vro arc to understand 
that it is so easy for us to collect direct rate.s, that wo linvc so udniir- 
nblo a machinoiy for the work, and tlmt the pei^ple so readily 
discern the superiority of tho system, that it is — * barbarous’ and 
^‘iniquitous’ and 'oppr^ssivo' to resort to town dutie.s at all. We 
are not travestying what is said, but reproducing tho i/mssima 
verba of tho political doctors who assail us for getting the town 
duties upon alcohol and two or three articles of general consumption 
and luxury introduced into Bombay in 1868. What arc you to do 
with such stolid unwisdom, but perpetually expose it to the public 
view, tin its exponents themselves begin to see its real nature. 

— i 

A NATIVE local paper which we forbear to name, because 
upon the whole it is very ably edited, says that the principle 
which Mr. Knight distinctly- announces for re-settling the assess^ 


ment upon the land is that at every period of re-eetHenieiit, the^ 
year of the highest prices should 1^ cIioseDi either during the 
** year of settlement, or, if that was not favourahle enough, any 
year long previous to the settlement which favoured best, and 
the assessment raised according to the difference of prices be- 
tween this high mte and the average rate whiA obtained at the 
“ settlement.*’ 

The same writer affiniis that we advocate a general increase of 
assessments to three times their present weight. We know well 
how difliciilt it is, in the heat of controversy, to state witfh can- 
dour and impartiality tlie views of one’s opponents ; but we 
are fairly astonished at the statements made in the Indian press 
as to our views upon this subject. We are ready, in our haste, to 
exclaim with David all men are liars.” In BonaJ^y we are 
represented ns wisiiing to “ grind the faces of tho poor” because 
we in.sist upon substituting a just system of taxation for the false 
and oppressive system which was ignorantly adopted in 18(55, and 
which illls the island with suffering. In tho Empire, we are 
represented as wishing to rack-rent tho ryot, because we would 
rescue him from the hands of tho middleman, and the visits of tho 
income-tax nsst ssor. “ Eor individuals as for Empires,” says 
Carlyle, “ the clas.s to bo over3rvvhere trembled at is tho stupid 
class.” 

According to tho Bombay (Utzeite^ “ the proper mode of assoss- 
ing tho land is to cuIcuIaIc what will probably be the lonmi rental 
of any year in the term for which a lease is to be granted, and 
then lake the .smallest pro])ortion of that rental whicli is required 
“ by the exigencies of the State’’ ! 


Tuk farming capital of tho Indapoor talook, which is declared 
to bo one of the po(»re.st in Western India would seem, according t«) 
the Setth'tncnt Keport of 1807, to consi.st of tho following slock : — 

L*I,.V(K) (f(u* A#^vii?iilliin>) 

•il.noo Mih'ti kiiu.' an*! r.ihes 
li.IiiH) and 

Iloi-Mcs, r.niieh, Ac 

l.nuv C’.irt'* 

4 Ti1«m| IkiUsCh 

r Flat -rofitcd «h». 

\ \,y*lo Thatched Iikiihcs 

T Jn^ holdings appear to average about 05 acres each, for if 
we asMimie that 10, (KK) of (lie people, out of the total 53, (XX), are 
cultivator.^, this number would represent about 8,(X)0 families 
occupying- the 281,000 aere.s of cultivable land. 

184,Ul>0 •— S.oOO — - 3.*>^ iici’f**' 

We .‘•honld like to have .seen some estimate of the approximate 
value of rtin .stock. Tile right of occupancy wa.s selling at the 
time of the re-.settlement (18(Jo-G0) in some cases at iipward.s of CO 
years' purchase of the asses-smont, the average rate being 17, The 
M<ah'as Athc cviim remarked j iislly, some months ng-o, that "the 
selling price of the proprietary right— -let the right be as undefined 
ns it may — Is the sure test of the -weiglit of our assessments. If 
that is large, the as.so8smont nni.st bo wruall,* while, if there is a 
selling price at all, it is impos.sible that the assessment should be 
oppre.ssivo.” If (he Government would ascertain the comparative 
weight of the assessment in the older provinces of tho country, 
with a view of its equalization ns far as possible upon all, let it 
make exact enquiry into the selling price of land. The Law 
Courts will furnish imimpeochablo information upon the point, 
sure tlata as to the real weight of the assessment. ^ 

•ssssasaseaamBssssaBBBssxssssss 

A coniiESPONDENT writos to us ; — ^ 

Will you kindly supplement the information on farming, given in 
tho correspondence columns of your last number, on the follow ing 
poiuts : — ^ 

1. The capital required in England to start with, is laid down a» 

£15 or £20 per acre, the first amount being the minimum. You have 
only allowed £7 per acre. Is it a foot t^t farming in India is oheaner 
thoii in England ? ^ 

2. Deducting the overseer’s wages, you allow Rupees 600 for labour 

for 100 acres for six months, or not quite one Rupee per acre surely 

when we remember that the wh<^ farm must be {daoed under orop m 
six months, this is an under^estimate. ^ 

3. Presuming that, after six months, all stock are fed on the pro- 
duce of the farm alone, what course of cropping would you suggest ? 


.. C«> 1^. 

.. 

. „ 
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Our oorrespondent is in error in suppoanfif that the capital • 
employed by British farmers is anything like or £20 per acre. . 
Over great part of the British Isles, the capital of the agricul- | 
turist does not exceed ^10 per acre. There can be no doubt < 
that the man with £15' will get on more pleasantly, and if he ! 
understands his business, make a larger income than he who | 
only has £10 per still there ai-o thousands of farmers who ’ 
have not half this amount of capital, and who nevertheless arc | 
thriving farmers. 

2, Our replies were given to the queries of a Madras corres- . 
pondentf and had special i*efereuce to the plains in that Prtvsi- • 
dency. The figures we gave are trust-worthy, and arc foiiinled ! 
on actual experience ; of course there would be no difticulty in : 
spending twice as much on labour, since there is no item in farm I 
expenditure so elastic as labour-charge. But, on such a farm os wo | 
referred to, one conducted on sound conimercial principles, one ' 
on which there will be no expenditui'e in keeping up oniamontal j 
roads, fences, and the many details which on a public farm, tend | 
so greatly to swell the labour bill ; on v .hich there will bo no i 
expenditure of labour in conducting elaborate experiments on * 
nnimals, crops, or macliiues ; but on which all labour (under in- : 
telligeut and careful supervision) will bo confined to work likely | 
to be immediately remunerative, our estimate will, we think, stand. 

3. Our correspondent will find in \'ol. 3, No. 1, of the 
Af/rkultural Gaiettej at page 19, a i*otatiou for such a farm os we 
have referred to, in these answers. 


In reviewing the Irrigation Botum.s of the North-West Provin- 
ces for 1809, the points out that of the 10,^0,073 total 

acres irrigated, 1,04,010 acres were under HugaiH’aiie, 708, 8or aerch 
cereal grains, and 130, 89o acres under indigo. Tlie increase in the 
more valuable crops had been very great, as tlic following Jiguros 
show 

Sugar. Ricr. Imllgo. Cfitton. 

18rt7-«S .. . «7,0.'i0 07,HS7 77.07S S.LWi 

1869-70 101, ,'.90 11 7, sort 130, 24H .'>.'>,883 

Can our contemporary give us no appro\iiuntc estimate of 
the value of these crops P 

Our own estimates, conccniing the North-West harvests, are de- 
clared hi be so extravagant, that we should b<* glad to know from 
the province itself, the average value of the produce <»f an acre of 
sugar, rice, indigo, and cotton. No mention is made, we observe, 
of opium. 


advancing money on acceptmees, or in other words, discounting 
« accommodation bills.*’ We assure our contemporaiy that we 
have no such ^idea* whatever. The only bills discounted by 
the State Banks, under Che present system, are accommodation 
bills. The subject of our complaint is that ‘ payment by acceptance’ is 
unknown in India, and as a consequence, tlio legitimate business of 
discoiiuiing such acceptances. If the Pioneer wants to buy 1,000 
reams of printing paper in Calcutta, it wiU have to pay cash for 
them, whereas in England it would simply give an acceptance at 3 
or 4 months for tiie amoimt, the Bank discounting such acceptances 
for the convenience of the paper-maker, out of the deposits lying 
in its hands. Now this process is rimply imknown in Lidia, to 
the indefinite loss of the coiiutiy. Jx)ok at the vast sums of 
money which Mess agents have outstanding iu Lidia. Were pay- 
ment by acceptance made the rule, we cannot help thiukiug, that 
the stimulus given to industry would be very great. Debts would 
cease to be stagnant in the trader’s books, w’hile payments would 
be far more regular than they now are. 


In reply to I ho expression of our rcgrot, a month or two ago, 
that an attempt was not made to convert part of the 5-per-cout. 
loan now maturing into terminable auuuitics, instead of 4 } per 
cent, stock, a coiTes])ondeiit reminds us tliat wo have before 
ns the option, at certain recurring periods, of buying up the gua- 
ranteed railways and of paying the purchase money, if wo ploasc, 
ill such annuities, at a price to be fixed on scientific principles. 
Wo are glad to bo reminded of this, ft)r we regard this option as of 
great importance, since we have before us therein (he means r)f 
relieving the country almo.st imperceptibly, but surely, of somc- 
Ihiiig like £1(X),(X)0, 000 of debt. We are glad to know also that 
(his object is steadily kept in view by (he Supremo Govcriimen(. 
and will be gi’asped the momont it is attainable. Wo must 
have no more repe(ition however of the folly committed by the 
Secretary of State last year who, under pressure we suppose from 
the great railway iniorost at Iiouie, imprudently gave up this 
op(ion in the case of several of tin* railways for 'Jo years to 
come, lie offered, wo believe, the surrender to the considera- 
tion being the abandonment on their part of the riglit to share the 
excess profits over 5 per cent., when the State claim for interest 
advances is paid off. Fortunately for this counti’y, tho great 
E. I. llailway was unwise cnougli to refuse. The cousiderution 
is really not worth a straw, and tlm offer will not, wo may be sure, 
be repeated. 


The Pio)ieer calls attention to an article in the Jjondon Daif// 
News of 7th October, according to which, tho Secretary of St4tti*, on 
his own responsibility, has renewed tho £17,100,000 nf o per eml. 
Indian Stock which fell due last year at the same rate of in tercel 
for another ten years : — 

“ We are not quite certain, Kiys our eontcniporary, who is rospoiiflihlo 
for this; but we presume it is (ho Financial Secretary of (ho India Odleo. 
who has thus saadled India with an additional ten years’ paynion( of 
an extrayogant ra(e of in(ere6(, which might cosily hove lieeii roihicod 
by the exercise of a little fluaucial skill. Surely a four-uiul-a-half or 
©yen four-per-cent, loan might haye been flooVod in Loudon (which 
would baye made a Hensible reduction in (he yearly interest) witliouf 
taking too much odyanlage of the public creditor, as tho Paih/ 
siWB me Indian Goyornment seems afraid of doing. Ihit in this easo 
Mr. Seccombe, wo presume, represented the Indian Goyomnieiit, and 
we remember the light and airy way in which that gentleman, in 
giying his eridence before the Indian Committee of Inquiry, spoke of 
the manner m which, os it suited him, he quietly put more or loss 
paper into the market. Wo ore witholit full int^rmatioii on this 
subject, but it does seem as if India hod been considered as quite an 
uninterested party in the transaction.” 

We were not awaro that the stock in question fell due last year, 
the Official Returns annually issued of the Indian Debt, making 
no mention of the fact. Tho East India Association should cause 
^ interpellations’ upon the subject to be made in the House of 
Oomnums next Sessions. 


Ws have hitherto failed completely to make tlie Pmveer under- 
stand what we mean by the absence of all banking accommoda- 
tion in India. Our contemporary says the Indian Boononiist Iish 
an idea that one of the proper functions of banks in India is 


A hATK judgment i>f Mr. .luslice Melville, in tho High Court of 
Bombay, affoctiiig a niorlgagoe'.s power of sale in the mofus^il, 
contains the following passage : — 

“I am B(roiigly dispow'd (o ngn'C wiili (he f’.ilcuda Judges ns to the 
impolicy of nllowing sules by iiior(guge8 in (he mofiissil. Thu mass 
of mor(gng4^8 eoiiBiBlB of inoiMgngos of niieeBlrol (ields, mado by 
ignorniU ciil(iva(orH (o groedv and uiitMTupiiloiis money-lenders. Tho 
great objer( of (he mioiu'> -IiMider is (o got (ho land iii(o his own hands, 
iiud wluMi he luiH sueceeiled, lio is the worst possibh' landlord, sjKMiding 
nothing on the inijirovement of his <*B(a(e, and nuik-rcnting (ho uiifor- 
(iinato ryot, whoso proprietary rights liuvo pnsstvl from liiin, but who is 
willing to sliivo for i he usurer radier than almndoii (ho field of his lathers. 
’When wo stand U'tw cell two clussos sneli us those*, it. is tho borrower, 
and not tho lender, wlnnn wo shi>uUl protool. Any nioafluro whioh 
(onds to tho general ( riinsfor of proprietary rights in land from tho 
oiiltiyatiug to Mio nionoy-lendiiig classes should, in iny ojiiDioii, bo 
viewed with (ho grout ost jealousy.’’ 

We should like to vejirodiicc the judgment entire, if our space 
permitted. lliat it should be a settled object of oiir policy to pre- 
vent any general transfer of jiropriotary rights in land from the 
cultivating to the money-lending classes of the country, we cannot 
doubt, and for the reason which Mr. Justice Melvill states in such 
emphatic terms ; — “ The money-lender is the worst possible land- 
“ lord, spending nothing on the iniprovoment of his estate, uud 
** rack-renting tho unfortunate ryots.” This experience is not 
confined to Bombay ; it is the common experience of tho whole 
country, and the prevention of this transfer k one of the great 
purposes which we hui% ever kept in view in this jounial. 


It is worth while, wo think, trying if we cannot arrive at some 
common understanding coucemiDg the lucomc-tax. The Boinbatf 
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OtacHfl, under ite present editor, has been a consistent supporter 
f)f the tax from its original imposition by the late IMr. Wilson 
until now ; and if it would but support it upon grounds that are 
tunable, and witli modifications that aro indispensable, wc sliould 
join with it in resisting its abolition. Thus we approve with our 
eoiitomporary of the tax for the purpose of reaching the purses 
(*f iho rich,’’ but then tho rich agriculturists aro surely as justly 
liable thereto as the^ricli trader, while our contempomry would 
confine it to tlic hitter. TJie man wlio has been made rich by the 
moderation of the State denmiid upon his fields, is surely as ob- j 
noxious to taxation ns the man who lias gi'own rich by his own 
e.xertiona in trade. Tlic zemindar’s -fortimo has grown “w'liilo 
men slept;” the native merchant’s, by toil and frugality. Wc 
uridfjubtedly want a special tax upon “ tho rich," agricultural and 
trading alike, as a counterpoise to the salt-tax upon tho poor. It 
i*, tho perception of this that prevents our joining tliu ranks of 
ihoso who would abolish the income-tax at all hazards and under 
Miiy circumstances. What the tax might yield seems to ns subor- 
dinate to those considerations of justice and right which prompt 
us to levy it. The objection to a (jcn^^nd income-tax is the ex- 
tortion and oppression inseparable 1 herefrom ; hut uo such objec- 
tion lies against a special income-tax upon the really wealthy. 
They arc in no danger of being oppressed, being protected by 
their wealth, position, and intelligence, from the oppressions which 
a horde of tax-colleelors will ever j>ractice upon the people 
when juado tho instruments of taxing tliein. Let ns make a com- 
promise. Xone of ns doubt that direct taxes upon the masses 
menu oxturtion and oppression : but lliat has no application to 
tile woll-lo-do. Keep the tax then, hut contino it to the rich. 


We congratulate the finance Minister upon his good fortune ] and 
we venture to counsel him to seize the opportunity which the next 
budget will present of relieving the peoj^ of the inoome^tax 
altogether. We are still of the conviction we have long held, 
that if tho tax is retained at all, it should be confined to the 
wealthy. And by tlie wealthy we mean the wealthy. And we would 
have a graduated tax even then, increasing the weight of the tax 
as tho income rises. A special tax upon tho rich is wanted as a 
counterpoise against tho salt-tax npou the poor. The mistake 
of the present income-tax is that it descends too low. You must 
o.xempt every man in the country whose income is so low that he is 
lib’ltf to ho at tho mercy of tlie machinery by which it is levied. 
Tlio Xorth-West Government is absolutely right when it declares 
that the tax ciimiot be collected without great oppression : but that 
is simply because it descends too low. We would not, because of 
that, liowever, abolish the tax : we would simply exempt the 
ma.sses altogetluM*. It is a tax inapplicable to the masses, 
and e\ery attempt so to levy it in India will produce an amoimt 
of disaffection out of all proportion to the sum realized. On 
the other liand, almost every man acquainted with the country 
feels, as if by instinct, that the well-to-do classes ore not taxed as 
they <»iight to he. Well make them pay the income-tax, and 
gniduato it to the scale of their incomes. There is no fear of 
their being bullied and oppressed by the assessors, while the 
objection, that by confining the tax U) these it will cease to be 
)voductive, has very little force. It is a sentiment of justice that 
ia.s h) be met in tliis case, mther than a hole in tho Treasury. If 
there is a liole there, yon will not stop it by an income-tax. What 
we. are concerned to do just now, and what wo can manifestly 
do by the income-tax — is to sliew all men tho equity of our fiscal 
.sj'slem by levying this special tax upon the rich, as an equivalent 
for the salt-tax np<ni the poor. 


The Induia Obserevr^ iu its issue of i^^th ultimo, gives us some 
information concerning’’ the Customs Preventive Line, of tho North- 
West Provinees, lately luulcr tho charge of Mr. Ilume, of consid- 
erable interest. The line, we are told ,is ‘^generally a fence, with 
pji'^s.'iges guarded by toll gates at every lialf mile," watclu'd 
by a vast body of patrols. ICach patrol luis charge (d’ a beat ex- 
tending •* 10 or 10 miles along the line. A bungalow is provided 
for tho patrol at the head quarters of Ids beat, and tliere aro rest 
hoii'^es at intervals « if 1:3 miles. The lowest gn’udcj of patrol re- 
ceives 12o Kupees a month ; the highest Its. 400. Tho duty of 
these oflicors would seem to consist of watching tho lino to 
prevent tho smuggling of salt and sug-ar across it, into Jlritish ter- 
ritories, and the burden of tin; article is that Mr. Ilnmc 

j)itehed tlie daily wiloigc exacted of them at too high a rate. 
Tliey are alb)W’cd, it seems, neither tentage nor travelling allowance, 
and yet in tlu\se circumstances, are expected to do H to Juiles a 
tiay, any tiling below that being regarded as imsatisfactorv. The 
fivet hot‘1us hardly to justify, we think, the complaints made 
about it. Tor tho duty, the sole duty, it would seem, of the men, 
is to he constantly jnitrolling the line. They hav'e nothing else to 
do, and arc paid for that, and that only. At all events we gather 
so from the article. Now wliatfMirtof patrol can lie be who finds 9 
miles a day, which lie can ride if he choose to afford himself a tat^ 
an exhausting and impossible exertion. The mass of people in 
business in Bombay have to travel 8 or 9 miles every day in ad- 
dition to tho duties of their regular calling. For ourselves, if wo 
Jiud nothing whatever to do, but walk or ride 8 ov 9 miles a day, 
we think we should feel we were somewhat cumbering tho ground. 
The Observer appears to us to forget that these men are paid for 
this very work. Wo take out of them so many lailes a day, and 
pay them for that. But wliat n Hood of light does this Customs 
liue of 1,800 miles, with its fences and watches, and guarded pas- 
suges ‘ every half mile’, let in upon the barbarous fiscal devices wo 
are resorting to for revenue, and how with trumpet-tongue does it 
wani us against abandoning the land revenue of tho coimtry in 
favour of such devices. 


Tub prices realized at the Opium sale held on tho 2nd in- 
istoni were 

Opium. Cliesti). Highest. Lowest. Average. Proceeds. 

Behar 1,690 1,660 l,582.a-.6 43.17.100 

Benares 1.665 1.656 1.645 1.549-0-9 3.1.77.500 

Tho budget cstiiuate, it will be remembered, was Hs. 1,07^. 


We are pained to see that scarcity, if not absolute famine, has 
overtaken Khandeisli and some of the Deccan districts. The failure 
of the ruins was almost total in parts of those territories, but 
within tho last few diy's rain, it is said, has reached certain parts 
of theiU. Western Lidia has never experienced, within tho 
memory of man, a season so capricious ; rain falling in torrents at 
places where it selcloiu falls at all, and no rain whatever reaching 
other lUstncts that depend thereon for everything’, Tlie task of 
administration in Iiuua is grievously complicated by these ad- 
V ersities. 


’JTck Bomba jj Guardian has given needless pain, we under- 
stand, to old Mr. Cowasjee .Teliajigeir Iteadymoney, to whom, 
in memorial of his singularly catholic charities, a statue is 
about to bo erected in Bombay. The objections which tlio 
Guardian raises to such movements during the life time of 
their subjeel, however just in general, should hardly wo 
thiuk have found expression on this occasion. Tho heavy per- 
sonal sufferings which Mr. Gowosjec has borne for so many 
years wntli resignation, the cheerful interest he has continued to 
"take in public affairs olthougli cut off from all share in their con- 
duct, the extent of hia charities, and their strangely catholic charac- 
ter, hav’o made a large portion of the community anxious to shew 
lionour in his life time to one of whom they think both gi'atefully 
and compiissir.jintoly. Under the special circumstances of the case, 
the objection taken to the movement, on abstract giounda, souids 
hard and unsynipathizing, a^d we think might have been roared. 
Is there not a great lesson of sympathy tauglit for all time, ui the 
words “The poor ye liave always witn you, but me ye have not 
always!-'" Any movement that would gratify Mr. Oowosjoc, and 
teiiiporarily ligliten the weight of his sufferings should barmy bo 
scanned in the cold light which a severe taste may throw upon it. 


SOTTOH CROP-BOMBAY DISTRICTS. 



Qmerat—^ThG following Koport, up to the 14th instant, has been sub- 
mitted by Mr. K. M. Carroll, tor Acting District Inspector, Chizerat : — 

•• Tho weatlier experienced in the Surat district during the past few 
days has been must unusual for the season, and was os follows 

“8th and 9th — Light clouds, slight dews at night. 

“10th and 11th — Variable winds, cloudy weather, light passing 
showers at night, but of no consequence. 

“ 12th from 3 p.m. up to 5 a.m. 13th — Heavy wind, and rain squalls ; 
quantity of rnin gauged during that time 1 inch 01 cents. During latter 
j^rt of the day heavy clouds were passing, but there was no rain. 

“14th — Thick misty weather. 

“That portion of tho cotton crop raised from early sowings, and 
now in an advanced state, has somewhat sufibrisd from the 
effects of the wind and rain of the 12th and 13th instant ; which 
caused both flowers and young pods to fall to the nound. The por- 
tion of tho crop raised from kSer sowings will no aoubt benefit by the 
rain. Much of tho joarree crop if still standing. Winter orops^ vis., late 
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■own joarree, wheat, ^rain, &c., hare derived groat benefit from the 
late rain, and are thriring remarkably well. 

“ The market rate of ginned cotton per candy Ra 220, and for chiirka 

ft,. 210. , 

** Broach, Unklesur, and Hansote. On the 10th and 11th the weather 
was cloudy, light showers fell at night from 3 p.ni. of the 12th up to 
the morning of the 13th. Fall of ruin gauged in Unklesur was I inch 
and 00 cents. Cultivators say that the wind and rain will sonic whnt 
injure the early sown cotton fields — ^late soivn fields will profit by the 
rain. Winter crops aro thriving wBll. 

— ♦ 

DholUm and Vwidoolca . — ‘‘Up to 9th inslant, curly sown collou 
fields w’ero thriving well. Pods arc fast forming ontlio pluiilH. Lute sow'ii 
fields are alko doing well, and are now in flow'cr. Winter crops are 
in good condition. 

“ 1,070 bales of cotton worooxporUMl from the Dliollom, ami 42 from 
Gogo bunders. 


Ahmedahad , — “ A slight shower of rain fell al Aliinodabad and ihc 
surrounding villages during the night of the J llh instant. Dews fall at 
night ; wouther is much cooler, cotton crops are looking healthy and aro 
well-favoured — gram crops have boon collected.'’ 


Veerutngau7ii, — Up to llth instant, weather was mucli cooler. Colton 
crops are looking bettor. Cultivators aro engaged « ollcctiiig grain crops 
and sowing cold-weather crops.” 

Mr. A. Stormont, Suporinleiulc'it of Cotton Ksiioriiuonls, Broach, 
reports up to the 14th instant, as follows : — 

Rain has come at last, and alt hougli it luul been long looked for, 
still itw’os to a certain extent nnoxi>ected. Penple have been so retieal- 
edly disappointed on that score this year, that, very little notice wiw 
taken of the accumulation of dark clouds which nppoanal to the south- 
west on Saturday evening. Much k 11 rub (fodder) had been Hla<ked in 
the fields os usual, and the light shower (2 cents) which tlien fell was ' 
just sufilcient to induce ])eot)le to put all perishable material of this 
kind under cover. 

“ The heavy rain came on about 4 p. in. on Sundai, uccomiwined by 
tlmnder and lightning, the first hour’s fall uieusun*d 79 rent.s, and .nineV ! 
1 lien wo have had I ‘10 inches more, making a total of I im'lt and Ht) i 
cents, or nearly 2 inches. From the uppearanco of tJie sky lliis morn- 
ing, it is quite likely we sliall liavo 2 indies more. 1 am not quite ju*e- 
]iared tt> say le/iat crops wdl he injured and what Umelited by this 
unusual aberrance of the monsoon weal tier ; so far is certain that "many 
of Iho flowers of very early cotton w’lll drop, the }dants w ill start into 
fresh growth, and mature their jiroduoe very lar on in the season. Thci 
late cotton will likewise go on growing,, so that the general e/teel on this 
crop will he to throw its harvest say three wavks Taler tlian it other- 
wise would have been, and thus bring the picking season in about the 
same time as last year. 

“Tile late joar will derive iiuieh benofll from ihijn imoxped«*d 
supply of moisture, while the carl\ crop (being as al)ov^^ staled mostly 
cut and stacked^ will not lie mueli injured by it, all the late sown green 
crops w’ill now improve rapidly.’’ 

4 


Klumdcisli. — Mr. C. Wilkinson, Cotton Ins|)oelor in Ivliaiuleish, iVc., | 
has forwarded the following report up to 13lh iiislaiil : i 

••During the past week thow’eather lias lieeii dosed wiili clouds 
gathering up from the south-west, yiimvers fell on the lOtb and I Itii 
in the night, very light in this neighbourhood, but lu'iivier m a suiitli and 
south-west direction. A little rain fell at Clialisgaum on the nsglil of 
the llth. The sky still continues cloudy, but Iho signs of ruin are loo 
slight to place much hope upon. These few sliowers h.iv«', howe\er. j 
cooled the air, which is now far less dry and evaporating. Colton 
picking is going on in a few localities, ami the quality oI t he produce | 
is as I have already described it. j 

“’iiliis year much irrigated bogayct land has ijceii planted wudi rubts'c | 
to the exclusion of ordinary garden produce. . | 

“Owing to the arrival of Birgc supplies from I he north, vi.l .rubhulpt»re, j 
grain is more easily obtainable. But t lie price remains much the ^ime | 
as before reported, ru., 7 to 8 seers (of 3^’ lb.s.) pm* riipct'. This is j 
Rs. 24 to Bs. 27 or muss— in 18t>8-(i9 the price rose to Its. 3(1. 

•‘Greater distress prevails now lluui at flri^l sight would he ac»*ounled 
for by the present price of grain. Unfortunately, this season siiceccd.s 
a very indifferent one, in wliidi t ho kUurn*ef crops were not good, ami 
the cotton crop was also scanty and the price unremunerutive. 

“The rate for cotton at JuTgaiim is Rs. o7 per pulla for old cotton, 
and Rs. 58 for new cotton, to arrive. 


“ iS/iol^tporc.— The Sub-Inspector reports cloudy weather since the 
9th, with slight showers. Rate for cotton Rs. 48 to Rs. 49 jn'r lx»jlin. 
Operations suspended until close of Dewaleo. Kx]U)Pt of full -pressed 
Isiles in week ending lOtli November, 189 ^es ; cotton coming in from 
the districts. 

“ In the Deccan Collect orates tiie area under cotton is stated to 
amount to 22,076 acres, os opposed to 105,404 acres last year. Of the 
above amount 17,456 acres are in tlio fcJaltara oolloctorate. 4,182 
acres in Sholapore, 108 in Poona, and 240 in Nuggar (exclusive of 

^^•^le'fiailijomod reports, up to 13th instant, has been submitted by 
Mr^ J. Milne, Suixwinteiulent of EriKwiiiients, Khandeish 

“ The weather Ims been very cloudy here for sevoml days during the 
week under report, and on Sidurday it looked very much like rain; 
however, only a few drops foil in the evening abtmt 8 p.m. Sunday 


was likovrise cloudy all day, and about 5 p.m. several peals of thunder 
were heard, and just, as it was beginning to got dark, a nice refreshing 
sliowor oominencecl to fall, which lasti^d only a short time, the quantity 
of rain gauged at Diirrun|mum was 25 cents, but probably more than 
that may have fallen in oilier localities. The ruin will have a boiiefioml 
effect on many of the lato sown cotton fields— tJio plants will Ix^ re- 
frivshwl, ond the bolls that are already^ fiyrmod will swell out to a 
large size. 

•‘ Several more hIiowoi's aro urgently rinjiiirod. I am hopeful, now 
tliat the weather lias bcHJomo a little cooler, from the appearance of the 
plants in several fields, that they will produce nnlbo cotton tluui I ox- 
1 jH'cled (hey would somu' time ago. 

j “ Hod we got another fall of rain earlier in the season, the eiix'rimen- 
i tal fields (where (he land is good mid sown with selected 8i.*od) would 
I undouhteilly have produced a very fim^ croj). 

, “ The liajreo is now iiioslJy Imrvestcd ; some joartni is still staudmg 

in (his district. Some fields of the latter are pretty good, while others 
have produced no gram iil all, and such will only servo as kurlxio for 
animals. 

“ Jluhlx'o crops sown on land here, witliout. the means of irrigation, lire 
making but \ery little progress - the shower that fell last niglit wdl assist 
1 tile plants a little. However, the rain seems to have passed off again, as 
j the skv is clearer to-day than it hod been for the past few days. 

“ Tiie price of grain in Errimdole and Dhurrunguiuu boziuvrs havolxyeii 
I slightly reduced during I ho past week, owing to an opportune sntqily 
I of gram from (lie norm. 

I “Water is now getting very low m the tanks, and in many of the 
I wells.” 


' ‘SViid/icni Mahmttii roinitr//.— Mr. Walton, Cotton InsiKH'lor, 8. M. 
Country, has forwarded llie following report up to the l‘2tli instant: — 

“ Pros)ioet8 are still good m this division, and the cotton crop pro- 
mi si^s to 1 k' good ; on tlie tJlh and 7th wo had very trying stormy 
easterly winds, tliese eonlinned nntd the evening of the 8lli ; on that day 
I sent you a (the fortnightly) telegram, .saving that rain n}jpoared invir ; 
in the evening it ejtme down very lioavdy for a short time, too heavy 
to do iimeh good Ih\voikI filling up the tanks again. We liad very light 
sliowers the following day, anti on flie t'vtMiiiig of tlie lOlli ipiile sleiidy 
ram; yesterday wa.s cloutly with oceiisional sliowers. lo-day is bright and 
eh‘ar : the rain all eaino frtnn an t'astiu-ly direction, anti iimst conse- 
quently have t‘^l(*n(led over a con.sitlemble area t)f the black soil eoltoii 
eoimtry. wherever the ryois liavo been indiiHtrioiis enoiigli to clean 
their fields, this ram must do great gotid , the downfall for the week, as 
regiHleretl al the Dliarwar C’lvil Hospital, is 92 cents, making a total, lor 
the season, of ,30 incht's anti 5 cents, conijiaretl with 32'5'1 to the same 
penotl of IK70. 

“ 'J’lie cotton I ratle lias Ixam \ery brisk during the week, ami largo 
quainilies t)f the staple have b«*en carted to tlie eoiist. For the next, 
two or three days trade will bis ahnosl entirely Huspeiuh‘d on aeeonnl of 
tlie Dewallee holidays, afterwards there slumld he ntithmg (if impiwtaneo 
to cause mlerruplion, (unless unforeseen eliunges m jinces take place), 
mil il I he whole »>f the halanei' of last siaiHon’s crop lias been carted 
iiwav. Thisjs always, excepting the rehiso I'olton anil nibbisli that soiim 
of the dealers w ill persist m keeping hick for passing olT in their new 
cotton, and which gives this department. conslaMi trouble at the com- 
iiieiicemonl of gmniiig tJie new crop. 

“From the IHiarwnr lalookas (including the Savanoor State) exci'ptmg 
part of the norlh-easteru diHlriel, all reports an^ good. In fhoso jinrls, 
wlienee unluiourahlo ret>ort8 reached me, the luvivy “surface” ram that, 
fell early la^l montli had ‘•baked” llieeollon fields, wlijcli wore very 
ilirly, and the natural r(‘sullH cnsiied • tlie ryots, however, have been 
mduHlrinusly weeding ami harrowing, and in nil places wliero this had 
been done, the plants are recovering rapidly. 

“In the eoMon tnlookas nf Belgaimi. ]>rmcipally Ulhiiee, Chi(;koilcc, 
.Siimpgaum, Puriisgud, and (Sokak, r:im lias Ijeeii iiuieh wanted for 
iiringlng on the pliints. ’J’liese late showers will therefore he most 
nrvi'plable in those districts. 

“in the Kullailghee dislriels, aei*oimls ari' good from the Jloondgooiid 
and Bagewadee lalookas. but ram was wanted, lii the Beejapoor, 
Bagidkote. and MoodetdxH hal talookas. more ram for tiringiiig on 
eolhui ami oilier lal«; crops is uiiieh required. 1 hav not heard it the 
l.ile sliowers haie reachi'd so far. hut as they appeared lo come from 
ilial direction, f trusl that liie required rain has I'alleM. 

••Till' culling of I he I'arly rice crop above tlie gliauls liius coni' 
iiieiuvd ; tile joarce liarie**! will also si»on Ix'giii. Ot the former, we 
wdl liave*a generally i‘air-cnq», of the latter a very good one.’’ 

-♦ 

'Stud. Afr. 1C. IVar-oii w'rih's iiji lo 9tli m.‘<laiil . — 

“ Ueporl'. fruin lli»' (li'itrirl'. .in- mostly favourable. 

“ Picking is geiierfll amt in '<eme talookas lliiislieil.'’ 

The following rejiorl up lo St li mstanl. has been riiniisheil by Mr. 
\V. Sirachan. Supeniileiulcnt. of ICxperiments, Smd : — 

••Some ol ihe plants on land wrlueh has not lx*cu watered for some 
weeks lire now rallier thirsty looking, eoiiqiared with those on tlieliuriks 
, ill he mam canals ; liere. I hern is as yet nothing wrong for want of 
water, but tlio heavy dew at night and Ihe high temperature during tlie 
day seems to have done a little daiuiige in most fields. Boll wmrm has 
not increased much, and the pods aro opening much more kindly (huii 
I lioy did at the first or even second picking. The crop will still lieu 
fair one. probably above the general average of returns for 8iiid. 

“ Grain is aliiiosl all liarveuled ; dial is, it is lydiig in heaps in the 
fields, or lining trodden out by the bullocks; tliokirbeoor straw is 
hIiU uncut. 

“Pricvs of cotton and h.ijrceare the aamo as last week, jOtU'vc is 
now ’22 seers per rupee. 
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“ rianfs on f he CoMon Farm aro generully healthy, a few plot* whioh 
mve hilo in being sown on the Sangra Ciinal, are suffering for lack of 
water. Fxot ic« are all hoallhy in leaf and wood, but the bolls are 
ripening badly. 

Tobacco ie healthy, but late ; sorgo seed has come up all right, but Is 
not making rapid progress ; the end of February or beginning of 
March would be the best time to sow it ; seed has been kept for that 
purpose. 

“ Vesterduy and to-doy the wind is from the north ; in the temperature 
I liore is still little difference since last week.” 

9 - 


Tlio following roporl has just been received from the Superintendent 
of Cotton Experiments, Dluirwar : — 

*• During the week under reporl, I he weather has been favourable for 
cotton and grain crops ; jKissing showers have been froc^uont during the 
wcf»k over this part of the district. The only rain registered here was 
that which foil on the K)th — .07 cents. The winds have continued dur- 
ing the wwk mostly in a uorth-east direction, till just before the rain fell 
on the night of the 10th, when it changed to north-west, but has ngaiu 
cliangeil to t he north-east. The cotton has improved considerably diir- 
jiig the week, both early and late sown Ainerujuii, and the indigenous. 
The Amoricau that had suffered from the October rains has all but recover- 
ed, the uuder-f ullage is mostly off, and fresh foliage made. 'I'he cotton 
crop is having more attention paid to it now that the grain, wheat, and I 
the late ioaree is now sown. Cleaning the field is rather didlcult in i 
places where they have got overgrow* with grass, and in iiianv places it 
has killed the cotton. Surface weeds do not seem to do the crop so 
much harm as the liurrohalla grass tlnit is ho rife in the fields in this 
part of the district. The most forward fields of American cotton hero 
are now flowering freely, but the flowers that iiad set during the week have 
nil or nearly fallen of owing to the rain. Cidtivators consider two 
showers Bufficieiit for the cotton after sowing, if the average rainfall 
falls before sowing. Towards the Nowlgoond side the cotton is not so 
lorw/ird, but the weather is reported lu all tliat is reepured for it 
|UHf lion, and a groat change may soon be apparent in it if the weather 
IuiUIh ns ii lias fmiie tiuring the week. The evjierimentul fields have 
ini)>roved (hiring the week. The plants are now free of green fly : but 
live 8l(uii8 of many of the plants seems cankered, luidall foliage above is 
il,>mg off ; this la mostly whore the plants sufforod from over moisture 
at the roots.” 


PEARL FISHERIES. 

the CoHector of TiiincMIj/ ,* to the Aidlnf) Seei'ciai'if to the Board 
of Be eeniiCj dated Maof/alah(rteht\ 'd(Hh Mvf ISU, Xo, Ul. 

I iivvK the lioiiour to forward ii copy of Captain Phinp.Vs 
report on liia recoiit inspoctiou iif pearl hank'*. I luivc 
just returned from a trip to Vaumbeii, and have made 
.such further inspection of the banks a,s the state of the weather 
permitted. No oysters of any age wore found, and until they aro 
iivo yeai*s old, there i.s no certainty of their rciimining on the banks 
two years succes-sively. Tim diver brought up the shells of dead 
oysters and stones to which the cable or ligaiiimit ^llat liohis tlio 
oyster to the iMcks wa.s attached. Jiarnacles and Soram and Kila- 
koi, two varieties of muscles, were found in iibuiidaiice, and it is 
believed tliat this and other enemies suck the oysUu’s out of their 
shells. There are no grounds whatever for thinluiig that tho 
)>anks are poached by the tisheriiKui, us there are no oysters of age 
sufficient to produce pearls, and tho Jadi Tala wan, the head of the 
fisheniieii caste, has siudi a direct interest in a (.Toveriiment fishery, 
that it is improbable that he could connive at a system of poaching 
whicli miistW conducted wludesale to affect the banks materially, 
it must bo remembered, too, that precisely t he .same state of affairs 
exists off the const of Ceylon. In both cases the banks are cover- 
ed with young oysters one year, and the next there are none at 
all. They then return only to disappear again, and theiv. is no reck- 
oning with any certainty on tlieiv getting a linn hold of the 
ground. We can only wnit and watch the banks carefully in the 
hone '»f the oysters luaturiug. 

llio Xortheote is a very servicoahle ve.ssel, exactly 

suited for the work ; hut I tliink it a mistake to examine the 
banks as often as been done of late, as ccm.stantly heaving the lead 
and letting down div(*rs stones must tend to disturb ♦^he banks and 
keep the oysters from .settling. Frequent e.xaminftioii till oysters 
are found i.s, 1 think, very desirable; but when mice found they 
should be lot alone for a year before they are again disturbed.* 

4 

AVo/n Cofitoin (f. J. ]*hipps^ Superuiteiident of Pearl Bunks ; to the 
Coll eetor of Tuinevell^j dated Tatieorin.y ^7th April lS7ty Xo, IS. 

I have the honour to inform you that my examination of tho 
pearl banks commenced at Paumbeu on the 22nd ultimo. Previous 
to this day I was engaged in attenciauce upon Mr. Robertsoni 
the Harbour Tilugiuecr, and Colonel Farewell, &c. I am happy to 
say that since that time there lias been a long continuance of 
favourable weather, and I was on tho afteniooii of the 21st enabled 
to nearly complete tho work. Captain liicluirdsou’s report of the 
20th February will have already prepai'ed Government for the 
failure of tlio.so pearl banks which were thought so favourably of 
Iasi year, and I regret that niy late (waminntiou has proved the cor- 


Toctnesa of liis surmises, and that at present there is not the slightest* 

B eet of a pearl fishery taking place on the coast of Tinnevelly of 
ira for some yeara. On amviug at Paumben on the 22nd of 
March, 1 at once proceeded to two of the banks off that place. I 
devoted to these all the forenoon^ but found ho oysters. The 
banks were covered with weed and some Kilakoi. It being 
late in tho day when I finished, I decided to pass by the 
rocky ledge off MannauU Tivu, which had been examined 
previously, and proceed to tho westward, and the next morning 
examined the large bank off Keelacarry. On this the 
divers found a very few oysters — ^now and then one only, 
never more at a dive. A patch of rocky ground off Valinookum 
point was next examined, upon which Uiree pearl oj^rs were 
lound. From this we proceeded to another bank off Nalla Taani 
Tivu ; tliis proved to be quite bare. Having duties at my office . 
which required attention, I went on to Tuticorin. 

The baulu off Tuticorin and Vypar as follows were next examin- 
ed successively : — 

Craxian Par. — On this a very few oysters were found. Kooda 
P(//*. —.Some oysters. Koorichafdkvotidoo Par. — Some oysters. Van- 
thecoo Arooparjuni Par. — Blank. Ala)ikan Par. — ^Blank. Vairpar 
Kariar Pcn\Davee Pai\ Fernatidoo Par^ a'ild Paduotha Martcan 
Par . — Wlieii these last four banks, were examined by mo in the 
early part of 1801), u largo quantity of young oysters of about a 
year old were found. These seem to nave remained over the 
succeeding year, but have now nearly disappeared. I remained 
here for some hours ; but, altliough oysters to a limited extent 
were brought up, still tlu^ quantity was so very small that these 
banka may bo considered to have completely railed ; the buoys 
were anchored in different parts, so that no place escaped inspec- 
tion. There wore a large quantity of dead pearl sheUs of about 
two-and-a-half years of age, and tho stones brought up showed the 
remains of the byssiis of those oysters that have died. 8t. Patricks 
Bank of Mookoor. — 1 arrived on tliis bank at 7-30 a.m., and 
having placed a buoy in its northern edge, worked across it until 1 
came to the south and then to the west. It is a long rocky patch, 
e.xtojids from east to west ; tlie canoes in company, and m signal 
communication ; a few oysters were now and then reported, in no 
place did we get more than tliree at a dive, and oftener none. 
Those found were about tliree years old. Soram and Barnacles 
wore found intermixed, tlie latter almost always adhering to any 
ovsters that were brought up ; in fact, this bank may be considered 
also to have failed ; it corresponds to one known to us as the Vypar 
IVriar Par, but by reason of its distance from shore it is seldom t^t 
it can be found by the native marks. .iVfter leaving this bank, I 
came upon two small patches of rocky ground a short distance to 
the west. On these some oy.sters were found similar in age to those 
on the larger bank. Yeerathec Coodaniathii Par^ Rafavookoo Chjppi 
8othicha Parf Sakithm Coodamatku Par^ XadoohoodaxLinthee rar^ 
Old PokIoo Par . — These five banks are situated off Pinnaooil and 
are all joined together, the names by which they are known being 
merely to distinguish them from otliers off that place. When 
examined in 1801), a considerable quantity of young oysters were 
found, and I was then induced to be hopeful regarding them. Tho 
banks have since been inspected by Captain Kichardson, who has 
reported adversely, and my examination has proved the same. A 
few oysters (about twenty) were foimd, not sufficient to be of any 
value t« (Tovernment, and that after spending two and-a-half hours 
oil it. On that part called Nadookoodamathe Par and Poodoo Par 
tlie divers brought up a good many of one year old, but intermix- 
ed with Soram. 

Kannva Par and Kadian Par.— On these also were a few oysters 
mixed with .Soram and Kilakoi. 

Chowdee Par . — Tliis bank was first found by me in 1869. 
referring to my daily diary of that period 1 find the following 
remark : — This is a large bank ; the Parmandady c allft it a now 
one. On this found a good many oysters of 1. ^ and 3 years of 
age . The divers brought up six and ten at a dive.^’ This banx seems 
to have been thought more favourably of by Oaptain Richard- 
son and Mr. Longley than by myself, as the fact of its having 
oysters of three different ages on it at one time would be sufficient 
to dissipate any hopes of it over being valuable that I might other- 
wise have had. 1 certainly never expected it to yield even a 
lishcry, and am not surprised at the oysters having now almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 1 have devoted a good deal of time to its exami- 
nation, and returned to it again to try it with the dredge. This 
brought up no oysters at all, but it was nearly covered with old 
shells, stones, weed, &c. Had there been oysters in even a mode- 
rate quantity, it would assuredly have brought up some. Regard- 
ing tlio position of the bank there is no doubt of this, as my 
former compass bearings were again found correct. At the ex- 
amination the divers now and then brought np a few oysters of 
three years of ago, and a number of pinna sheik with tne pearl 
oysters byssus still adhering, and to which Barnacles were also 
attached. Almost all tho dead shells had Barnacles adhering. 
Karia Carooval Par.— On this bank only a very few pearl oystm. 
Velan^oo Carooval Par, — We drifted to and fro over this yum\r 
with a canoe ahead and astern, keeping the driver working, but no 
oysters were brought up. Coodamathee Par and Sdihan 
Par wore l>oth bare. The larffe Jfanapad The position 
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of tliis bank is, as I have previously stated in niy reports, unfavour- 
able for the pearl oysters, although, like all other rocky beds on 
the coast, a small number will mways be found on it. I have 
now affain passed several hours, sending the divers down in differ- 
ent places. A very few oysters covered with Bamcles were 
brou^t up. A buoy was placed in the centre, and the two canoes 
and myseU worked nrst over the western end then to the east- 
ward, the divers going down every one hiuidred yards or so. In 
some parts the quantity of large Barnacles seem almost to cover the 
whole bottom, some alive and others dead. Mamipaudoo 
Par . — This is only a patch of rocky ground with sandy parts run- 
ning in and out. A good deal of Soram was found. Sandiamarini 
Pooditka Par . — Some Soram and dead shells. Saiulmna 
Covil Pooditka Par . — One oyster found. Poodoo Par. — Blank. 
Powidotta Par . — This is a very extensive bank. 1 spent some 
time on it, but found no oysters. Koottmdiar Par . — Three oysters 
found with Soram and Kilakoi. 

Thdayiram Par . — A very large bank. The divera brought one 
oyster of nearly hvo years (in which wa.s one small pearl) and 
four others of different ages, and a quantity of Soram. This was 
after spending throe ana-a-holf hours on Aifuimbothoo Par . — 
Two oysters found. PcUhari* Par. — Blank. Palace Par . — Three 
oysters found. Kedatku Par. — ^Blank. Thus completed the ex- 
amination of all the principal bunks and of 11 tJie patches of hard 
ground that we have found by the lead, which in some coses have 
proved only coarse gravel : the result is very unsatisfactory. There 
seems to be an absence of even tlie presence of spat, some of 
which was generally observed in different places in former ex- 
aminations. As far as 1 can judge the prospects of a pearl fishery 
are as bad now as they have been at any time during the post 
eight years. The fact of a fishery having been fully expected in 
the ensuing year leads me to think tliat Captain Richardson was 
perhaps oversanguine, having liad little experience with pearl 
oysters. The finding of a few made him think more favourably 
or the banka than lie would have liad, had lie gone through my 
repeated disappointments, having been over Ino ground and 
satisfied myself that the divers Jiave stated the truth by using 
the dredge on such banks which Captain Richardson seemed to be 
doubtful about. I am confident that oysters do not now exist 
except in very small quantities, perfectly' iiisiiflicieiit to be of any 
value. There are many things to ho considered before recommeiul- 
ing a pearl fisherj% first of which U the quantity of oysters. A 
bank to pay for fishing must contain so many oysters ilmi at least 
five hundred divers can go down as often as possible and 
detach not less than from fifty to one hundred at each dive. 
This must be kept up from daylight until 2 d.m., and! hen 
for several days in succi^asion. It will tlius bo seen 
tlint to permit this a bank must be thickly and completely 
covered. I learn from the divers that on no bank examined last 
year did they get more than ten or fifteen at a dive, and very 
'seldom that number. Tlie S. S. Jfaryaret iVorf/icote is in good 
order, both in hull and machinery. The Kngineer ut present engag- 
ed is a good, steady, willing man. The Guard Hoals Pmrl ami 
Edith are now in dock, and will bo re-ooppered during the south- 
west monsoon. TJie aquaiias are also in good order. The oysters 
placed in thorn during the cold weatlier are now all dead. A re- 
arrangement of the light must be made before they can be again 
used, the room, as it is, being far too dark to permit the growtii 
of vegetation required for the existence of animal life. At present 
there is no vegetation on the glasses, although some of tlffe tanks 
have been full .of water for months. Tlie Ifoard of Revenue, in a 
late Proceedings, soem to think that there is good reason to doubt 
the truth of the statement of the divers, &c., on the coast. I am 
quite at a loas to know what object could bo gained by their giving 
us f^e intelligence, and cannot think tliat such is the case. I am 
quite sure that the Jadi Tala wan would not lend Iiimself to any 
such deception. Regarding the oraploymont of a b^uronean divto’, 
this I might be desirous of should there bo a reasonable prospect 
of a pearl fishery at an early date*. I am fully convinced that ut 
present the wort can be done well and trutlifuOy with tlie natives. 
This opinion I formed long ago, after haVing had some years’ ex- 
perience with European divers. The Ceylon Government liave now 
discontinued them. In a pearl fishery it is diflierent ; then a 
European diver is useful, and he can be employed profitably. 
The diving apparatus, so far as the helmet and pump, are in good 
order; but the air-tubing and dress being of Indian rubber, are 
luiseridceable. The strong south winds which have now set in 
prevent further work being done. Should it be possible, I sliall try 
and look at those banks that were left ; but, as they have already 
been examined by Captain Richardson this season and foimd 
bare, it is unlikely that I shall be able to report anything mure 
favourable. 

4 — 

From the Collector of Jinnevelly\ to the Acting Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue^ dated 5th June 1871, No. 281. 

In reply to the Board’s Proceedings, No. 2075, dated 19th 
May have the honour to infonn you that oysters must bo 

five years old to be fished, end we have none more than three 
years old ; there cannot therefore be a fishery in 1872. The 


subject will be reported at length with referenco to another 
Proceedings now under reply. 

The Board regret to learn that on further examination of the 
pearl banks on me coast of Madura and Tinnevelly by Gaptaiu 
Phipps, and of the banks about Paiimben by the OoUector, there 
appears to be not the least hope of a successful pearl fisheiy for 
some years to come. In his second letter above recorded, the Col- 
lector states the reason for there being no probability of success this 
year. It will be remembered that in the latter part of 18(30 and be- 
ginning of 1870, Captain Richardson, then Acting Superintendent, 
carefully examined the pearl banks south anefr westward of Tuti- 
corin nearly as far as Cap© Comorin, and reported* favourably ou 
banks at \ vpar, some ten miles from Tuticorin, on soine large 
banks off Maiiapad, formerly reported blank by Captain Phinps, but 
where large numbers of oysters were found by Captain Richardson 
and of liopcs of a fishery ou the banks of Triohendur in 1872. In 
continuation of this repoi*t, Captain Richardsonf submitted the re- 
sult of further examination of the banks north-east from Paumben 
to Tutic<»rin. Off Paumben, in tlie direction of Manaar, oysters 
were found, but not in quantities likely to yield a good fishery. 
Gff Moosel Island, and in another spot four miles to the south-west, 
promising patches in sufiiciently deem wat<T were discovered, 
which it was hoped might extend ana be readv in throe or four 
years ; and duo south of “ Uppu Tanni Tivii ” wfiat was described 
as the richest and best bank on the whole coast, on which were 
found oysters 31 years old, some with well-formed pearls in them, 
in 8^ fathoms of water, was named »St. Patrick s bank, and a con- 
fident hope woe expressed that these four or five extensive patches 
would yield a lucrative fishery for four consecutive years, from 
1872 or 1873. The result of Captain Phipps’s examination in 
March and April last is as follows : — Fnim the banka off Vynar 
and Tuticorin notliing can be expected. At St. Patrick’s Bank a 
few oysters, but not more than two or throe at a dive wore found, 
and this also is considered a failure. The unfavourable opinion of 
tlie banks off Pinnacoil, entertained by Captain Phipua in 18(39 and 
endorsed by Captain Richardson, is again confirmed oy tlio former. 

The position of Mannapad is thought unusited to pearl oysters, 
though a few may always be found there. From the “ Chowduo 
Par” bank, reported well of by Captain Riciiardson and Mr, 
L<uigley, Captain Phipps never oxi>ected oven a small fishery, and 
has no hopes of its boing ever valuable. Captain Phipps concludes 
that Cii})tain Richardson was over-sanguine, oAving to his want of 
experionco of the*difiicuUies and disappointments attendant on the 
pearl fisherj’^, and that pisispects t)f siiccess are as unpromising 
as they have over been for the past eight years. The Collector 
states that there are no groimds wliiitever for supposing that sys- 
temalic poaching on a largo se-ab*. is carriiMl on by the fishermiui, 
as there an* no oysters of sufiicient age to ]>roducG pearls ; and con- 
curs with ('Hptain Phipps in thinking that there is no cause to 
doubt the statements of the divers and others who have nothing 
to gain by giving false inttdligenco, or to supjiose that the .Tadi 
TaJaivan, w)it> lia.s n direct intenjst in the (iovernment fishery, 
would connive at any wliolesah? poacliing. A further report is 
promised by the (Jollector with reference to another I^rooeedings 
of the Board** It is presumed that this refers to their Proc€‘eding.s 
of tlie 5lh May last, No. to which no reply has as vet been 

received, and in which the jioard, before submitting their I’roceed- 
ings 1o Government, irqiiested the (’olleclor’s opiui<ui as to suf- 
ficiency of (hij)tain Pliipfls's explanation regarding the large quon- 
titics <»f shells discoverea on Nalla Tanni Tivu.” The Board are 
glad to learn that the vessel Margaret iVorthcftte is found so well- 
suited for the purposes for Avhicli it is used. With referenco 
to the Order of Government of the 12tli ^lay 1871, No. 834, an 
ajiplication for eniployiiieiil as a diver has been made by a European 
who is recoin mended by the Master Attendant, and the Board aro 
in communication with tlie Collector ou the subject. 


INDIAN FISHERIES. 

ON ‘‘ PISCICUr.TUIlE” — INO OTUEU CULTURES.” 

When I niminenced n perusal of that minute, announcing the 
birth of an infant department, I fully expected to find a batch of 
iiexv nurses for the euphonious stranger, and wliieh, in blunt plira- 
seology, I do call a hcaits nfUunT, or monster ’’ — to whose first ex- 
istence, even tho senile guardians of Paphian hygiene have been 
summoned — AvitK many, many more of fine ^‘professors,” and 
“ poor performers,” whose spoilt charges have only brought them 
“ ill-fame !” 

But to my fishes : and in spite of the Anglo-Indian fashion not 
to care a brass farthing” for ^Nature, only for rupees, I exactly 
reversed the. motto, and mad(! it my code (l am proud to say), and 
to my peculiar mind I even preferred a tree, a flower, or a fish, to a 
billiaVd ball, a racquet bat, and have passed most of my youth in t)io 
Avild society of Tnuiari fauna and flora; and, in fulfilment too of tho 
above-named Anglo-Indian fashion have grown grey in my piir- 

* 2iid February 1870. G. (1., 28tli June 1870, No. 957, Revenue De- 
partment. 

t Report of Ith May 1S70, in D. O., 15tU July 1870, No. 1030, Bevcime Depart- 
ment. 
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without one offer to carry them out in the interest of the 
State. I never played game-keeper to Capuam grandees, or presented 
folios of forest sketches to their queens I 1 ^ways love my fishes, 
mv flowers, and my beasts and birds, ve^ much more than tuft 
hunting.’^ The solitary task set to poor Dr. Day on the Malabar 
hhnres, ntalgre alt his zeal and qualifications will only result in a 
drop or two of practical knowledge in the interests of piscatoiy im- 

f )rovcment, and even if he live to a patriarchal age and die in 
lamess then, of what general use to the whole vast Empire will 
be the names and breeding places of the Malabar Fishes — all 
long ago fully known and understood by the subtle and sable 
fishermen of that ilk. Had even the learned doctor, all the horns, 
hands, and eyes of a Hindoo dhinity, he would never in mortal 
life-time accomplish the whole Bay of Bengal, of which the Coro- 
mandel shorcH are but a fringe ; and again, unless this piscatory 
employ^ of Gtivemment knows the dialects of the races of 13engal, 
ana .something too of the fishes they consume, their names and 
habits, how larg^^ will bo fruits of “ dabbling in the water 1” 
Not only is I^owor Bengal fertile in choic.e and abundant scaly 
hip ecie8,’but the great rivers and tributaries of Upper Bengal (Assam 
and the N. 10. i^Vontier) teem with little-known myriads of “ watery 
inhabitants.” The upper Burrumpooter, and its sister tributaries, 
and contlesa back-waters of unknown sources, all alnmnd in the 
beautiful forms of Indo-Chinese tyiK), mostly elegant in shape and 
colour. A portion of thorn so delicious, that, as old Dr. Hamilton 
says in hU well-known travels on that frontier (speaking of the 
se/Uooree fish), that wherever it was required to form a sanitarium, 
the fir.st thing would be Uy introduce this .species as an attniction 
to visitors and settlers. I can fully vouch for its super excellence 
— it will rank with British turbot ; as to its abundance, I have seen 
the entire rocky or pebbly Hooring of a great rapid for hundreds 
of yards paved with them, 2 or 3 deep, as my canoe shot like an 
arrow over their backs. 3 'Ijg scanty fishery consists of an occji- 
sional fiing of liis rude casting net, by some wandering savage. 
The net is made of wild rhea fibi*es, weighted with pebbles : such 
on a larger and better finished scale is the great casting net of the 
Assame.so boatmen, w'ho sometimes venture into those upper 
waters to catch this liighly-valued delicacy, for barter in gi*ain 
and salt with the villagers of the low country. I said “ venture,” 
for without fire arms these canoe men are liable to bo killed or 
kidnapped by the man-stealer.s and man -destroyers of the surroimd- 
ing tribes. Night being the only time of fishing, torches are used to 
attract the sentooro^ and I have seen from 10 to 20 of various 
weights come up in the pockets of the net, after such a fling into a 
black pool at the tai of the rapid, while our canoe danced in the 
eddies, and drifted into sinootn water as wo slowly removed tlie 
spoils from the meshes. 

What grand shoals, too, in those remote rivers of the lively and 
carnivorous lndo-( Jliiiicse barbel, growing to 2o pounds weight, 
and supplying cartloads of good ** for a common man.” And what 
glorious giants of the Mi-wroccpkidun and Meijalepis Cyprlus occa- 
.sioually mucli larger than man, and all fine eating ; and what hosts 
of smaller fishes, herbivorous, and evidently grazing on the weed 
o'ergrowu rocks and b«)ulders of the clepths t Hy the time good 
JV. Day has travelled in the footprints of namiltoif,‘(rrifIiths, and 
Wilcox, our black fellow-siihjeels will, at the present enlightening 
pace if wisdom, have learned to prefer the coneontrated forces — seal- 
ed up in those tiny porcelain pots from Australian laboratories — to 
all the fishes of Inaia ; tlio bulls, and the goats, and the fowls of 
this over-populous part of the world will have “ gone the way of 
.all fi.shos,’' in spite of the new Agricultural Department ; — Cor res- 
pondcht Times of India, 


SILK. 


Sericultuke. — T wonder if one, or any or many of the now-born 
departments know Sataniia Adas (an old friend of mine ; indeed 
one of tho oldest). The family resides in Bengal, and in the 
(.’eiitral Provinces, and some of its members have settled elsewhere. 
1 mder ** high patronage”(a3 a young human acquaintance worded it, 
after a succos^ul debut during the silly season at Capua), I have 
always wondered that British skill and machinery (the interloping 
article I mean, not tho ojffickil) were not timied to a product, 
which frequently commands more than two shillings a yard on tho 
spot from tho rude native loom, I mean, of course^^ tussur silk. On 
tno dark rainy nighta, if you dwell among green groves, as I do, 
you have only to leav^e a lamp in front of an open window, and 
you will attract some of the beautiful spinster ISatuniias in st'arch 
of males ; and I iiavo a peculiar liu^ wnich, when I walk into the 
verandah, entices these gorgeous images to settle on my hands and 
feet, and I catch tho most desirable to become mothers of 
tus 9 ur — i. s., to Uy as many eggs as possible. I have zizyphus zujuha 
tree just now covered with eggs, and I gathered many fine cocoons 
therefrom early in the season. I have seen these cocoons 
hatched in London spontaneously after several montlia’ im- 
murement at sea by a .sailing ship : and it will be doubtless pos- 
sible to introduce the worm into other countries. The moth is a 
glorious insect, especially the female with transparent mem- 
branaceous windows in her wings ; and so has the male, but he is 


smaller and not so inconspicuous. The Gonds of tho Oentml 
Provinces wander about the jungles to oc^ect the eoooons, and 
sell them at the frontier markets to the silk spinners. -I have some 
twilled fabric of this kind, purchased at Bhagulpoor. which cost 
me 2#. per yard — surely a rate to tempt English enterprise. 
The worms of Assam, Eria and Moonya^ are of larger proportions 
-^magnificent lepidoptera we may them ; for the moths are 
like gaudy birds 1 This quality of silk is greatly prized and very 
limited in manufacture, being chiefly coined to the families of 
opulent landholders who pass on these fine silkoloths from genera- 
tion to genemtion ; the fabric is very thick and strong, and tho 
more it is washed the more glo.s^ and supple does it become. 
These cloths are rarely to bo purchased, hut may ^ sometimes 
obtained in barter among the backwoods of Upper Xssam. 

f 

OsTREocuT.TunE. — Vei*y long ago it struck me forcibly that 
within a few days* steam of Calcutta or Bombay, we could make 
such a marine paradise — with villas, and saline baths, and boating, 
and ponds stoi^ked "Rdlh, and Crustacean and bivalve delicacies, 
and crystal aquaria, with all manner of algro and other vegetation 
floating, as would attract invalids un^ idlers. Newest in my mind*s 
eye is the Chilka I>ake, a spot where at some future day there 
will be a noble harbour of refuge — the only point in all tne Bay 
of Bengal where such a work could be established. There tho 
oystiir of civilized man breeds and multiplies ; also at a few other 
small coast stations. This oyster is not the giant creature of tlie 
Andamans, which lives in a Wir of soup plates, but the real soft 
and slippery conchoid. Off Tranquehar I met with the real living 
representative of his Euronean prototype, and from that greasy 
niiidshore obtained such a pleasing surprise as I never dreamed of, 
and what could be easier than to transplant him to a quiet and 
salubrious Imnk at Chilka, where artificial food might be tried to 
increase his bulk and render him a useful addition to the natural 
invigorations of a marine sojourn ? 


PUBLIC WORKS.-RAILWAY. 

^ 

NEEMUOH RAILWAY— SURVEYS FROM INDORE TO AJMERE. 

RESOLUTION BT THU GOVERNMENT OK INDIA. 

SMa, 3rd November 1871. 

Since the orders of the Oovommont of Tiidia were given for tho 
preliminary surveys for a railway between Indore and Neomuoh, a 
contract has been entered into for the construction of a railway from 
Agra to the Sambhur Sait Lake, with a view to extension to.Ajmcro 
and Nosseerabad, and tbe project for a railway from Khundwa to 
Indore, after careful preparation, extoudiug over two season s, has been 
so tar matured as to permit of advortisemoiits being issued, inviting 
tenders for the execution of the works which include a large bridge 
over the Nerbuilda Ri\cr, and the ascent of tho Vindhya range to tho 
plateau of i ’ontral India. The country bct>veou Indore and Neemuch 
has boon also examined in a thorough manner, and each of the six 
altornativo routes, which have been survoyod, possessos some charac- 
teristic advantages. The Government of India huvo ascertained that 
no unusual physical difliculty will bo encountered an any of the siig- 
gestod lines, and have now to decide which route will best meet the 
lipal wants of tho Native States which will be traversed. This may 
absorb some little time, as the interests of several Native Chiefs are 
otloctesL acconling as one or other of the several lines examined may 
bo adopted, but there appears to bd no room for doubt that tho lino 
should pass southward, from Nooniuch to Mundesore and Jowra, 
whatovor location bo preferred south of the last-named place, and 
that the pxesent season should bo taken advantage of to locate tho 
lino finally between Neorauch and Indore, so that the designs and 
estimates may be got out during the recess of 1872, to admit of the 
commoncemont of work in tho cold season ^f 1872-73. 

Tho three survey parties which have been engaged on the country 
betw eon Judorc and Ncomuch are ready to commence opeiwrions, and 
the Governor General-in-Council, therefore, determines that one 
porty shall proceed at once to locate the line between Neemuch and 
Indore. It may bo expected that by the time the party has done 
this as far as J owra, the general direction of the line between that 
place and Indore will have been settled. The only instruction that 
it is necessary to give is that a ruling gradient of 1 in 150 should bo 
adopted. If this should make it expedient to abandon the existing 
road which, in tbe prelimina^ survey, it has been found possible to 
follow by using a gradient of 1 in 100, a separate alignment should bo 
adopted, bub every endeavour should be made to carry tho line in 
the vicinity of all important places. Bis Excellency in Council in 
desirous that the road should not bo abandoned without full and 
suifioient reasons. 

The other survey parties should continue the investigation from 
Ncomuch to Nnsseembad, in order to ascertain the best line on 
which through oommunioation xnoy be made. The general direction 
of tho examination will be due north fivm Neemuch, and the exist- 
ing road though Chittoregurh and Sanganeer probably indicates tbe 
lino which will bo best suited for a railway, bnt the coontiy should 
be examined in a searching manner, and, if deviations from the di- 
rect line are thought to be desirable, they should be reported on. 
As to the precise direction of tbe line north of Neemuch, the Gover- 
nor- General-in Council will be glad to receive a full expression of tho 
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opinions of the Agents in Central India and Rajapntana, andrcqneats 
that they will also znahe known their views to the Superintending 
Engineer. His Bzoellencj in Gonnoil farther desires that the need- 
fhl commnnioations may he made to the Chieis of the Native States 
likely to be affected by the proposed railway, so that any rcpr 0 slnta< 
tion they may wish to offerosto the direction of the line may be duly 
heard, and every assistance may be extended to Mr. Miller and bis 
staff in the prosecution of the snrveys. The Agent for Cential India 
should, without delay, make known to the Chiefs concerned, the in- 
struotiond now issued for the final marking out of tbo line bolweou 
Ncemuoh and Jowra. 

Certain nisrchants of Nyanuggor have solicited that the railway 
may be' diverted through that small but thriving town, which is 
believed to be situated too far to the west, and in too difficult a 
countrx ^ ^ readily accessible by railwi^ from the neighbourhood 
which it is now proposed to examine. The Superintending Kngi- 
iioor will, however, visit Nyanuggur, and will report on the foasibi- 
Hty of complying with tho request of the inhabitants. 

Tho Oovernor-Qcneral-imCouncil believes that there is less donbt 
concerning tho towns to be ^commodatod between Nceinuoh and 
Nusscerabad, than there wns on tho lino between Indore atul 
Neeinnoh. The result of tho preliminary investigatien should be 
prepared and submitted at an eai'ly date, to enable the Govorninont 
to pass orders, aud Mia Exoclienoy-iu-Council trust that the centre 
Hue of tho wholo railway from Iiidoro to Nusseorabnd may bo por- 
inauently staked out during tho working ^^easun of 1871 73, so that 
tho estimate may bo taken out on the final lino during tho roco9.s of 
1872. Tho SSuporiiitcnding Engineer w'ill bo guided by tho Kamo 
general instructions in the prosoculion of the further surveys as 
were issued to him for tho sociiou between Iiidoro and Noomuch. 

Tho section botwonn Ajmero and Nu88eeral)«.*d will ho adopted to 
the Agra district, or tho Itujapulana Kuiln ay, and Mr. Furuivall nill 
Huhiuit tho ostiniatOB for this section us soon as ready, but us a 
distinct flub-diviaion of the Sumbbiir and Ajmero division. 

Tho Govornov-Ciencral-in. Council is much satisfied with the re- 
sults of tho short season’s work between liiduro and ^secmuch ; a 
gri'at length <jf trial lino ha.s been run in a very short space of liiiio 
and tbo results obtuiued reflect great credit, Mr. Miller niid iho 
olficers* named by liirn, and attbrd evidence of niucli iutcdligouco 
comhiiied with rapidity uf c.xecutujii. 

Tdo\it.un.mt Firohuico, H. E., K.\co. ICngr. 

Mr. H- 11. .Addis, .Vant. Eugv. 

LloutsiumlJ. Dinid.iB, 10., iOxoc. En^r. 

,, A. (f. tt. E., Asifti. JOitgt*. 

3fr. J. M. ^puii, lOxec. Eiigr. 
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NOUTON’S TUlJE WELLS. 

From theCollcdj^ of Xellorc\ to tho Actlo^j ^rorrturii totho Board 
of IccreuaCf dated Sl/t Fcbman/ 187 Xo. 

Adveuting to Pr<icocdings of Hoard, duted ;3rd May 1870, Ni>. 
l^O.'tl, I have the honour to subjoin a rcpoi-t on tho Avorking of 
N<»rton’s Tube Wells by Mr. Willijuus, late of the Ilopartnient 
Pnblic Worlw, and uoav Manager of the .Mitni. ipal Ullico at 
Nellorc. 


FroniW.C. WfLL/AMSyMq., Munaf/erj M>i n\ Ofice;^kth(i 
CoUeetor of XellorCj dated (Sih Feurm/y I >7 1 , Xo. 8(i 

In continuation of my Noa^o, dated 11th ti ‘t'lh.-r 1870, on the 
fciibject of Norton’s Tube VWIls, and being since .'supplied wiili tho 
giitta-porcha required therein, I uoav beg to subiuit tho report 
called for by the lW)ard of Mevenne in their rroceeding.s dated 
10th November 1870, No. t)o04. In the month of July last I 
recc'ived three of Norton’s 2-inch Tube Wells, Avith a set of 
driving apparatus fnpu Mr. Master, tlie then Clilioiating Collec- 
tor of the district, and put them doAvn in different loeali- 
iics Avhore wator for drinking purposes Avas mo.st required. 

Tho first was put down at Nabobpett, a 10-feet Avell, on sjmdy 
soil, with 6 feet Avater in the tube, this second at Fattekhanpett, a 
16-fcet well, on sand and laterite soil, A\'itli 0 feet Avater 
in the tube, and the third at Subadarpett, a 2()-feet well, on sand, 
laterite, and mud soil, Avith 12 feet Avater in the tube. The Avells 
in tho two first localities Avorked very faA’ourably for a few day.'^, 
and produced a good supply of drinkuig water, when suddenly the 
pumps refused to Avork ; on examining them I * found that the 
val ves were not air-tiglit,t)wing to the gutta-percha strips attached to 
thorn being' destroyed, substituted tunned hide, but failed to produce 
the desired effect ; tho third AveU I could not work at all, oAAring 
to the. same defect in tho pump. Since being supplied with fresh 
gutta-piurcha and tho valves of the pumps made air-tight, I got the 
two first in working order, but failed with the third, owing to, I 
thmk, either from the great depth or the extreme den-sity of the clay 
which prevents free percolation. I intend draAving this up mid 
giving it another trial in another locality. The driving appafatu.s 
suppUcs every requisite, but ‘the driving down of the lubes is 
most laborious (particularly on compact soils) ; it requires three 
able men at each rope a end attached to the monkey, wlio ought 
to be relieved every now and again ; thus working, Avith the 
assistance of a smith, it occupied me two iioui's in driving in and 


fitting up each of the small wellsi and three hours the large. In* 
dependent of the defects in the pumps I found that the screws of 
the tubes are not turned out with sufficient exactness, and tho 
threads more or less of the whole of them injured, thereby 
the coupling portion of the work most difficult and inmerfect. In 
no case did 1 succeed in getting the screws (male and female) to . 
butt. Each of tho two wells, now in working order, produce with 
easy pumping 132 t^ons of clear water per hour of a metallic 
taste. The ooard's Proceedings No, (1604, forwarded with docket 
No. 3103, is herewith returned. o 


From the Acting Snb-CvHoctor, to the Collector of Cuddapah^ dated 
Okirnimcondahy \lth Xovember 1870. Xo. 413. 

In reply to ynur docket No. 253 of J uly 28th, 1870, requesting 
mo to report, after trial of Nortons Tube Wells, I have tlio honour 
to state that I concur generally with tho opinion expressed by 
Mr. Boyle in his report of July 19th, 1870. The tubes were put 
down iu only two places. Tlie first was in tho bod of tho stream 
riumiiig to tho east of tho village of Madanapally, near 
Avhicb water is ordinarily found at tho depth of about 20 foot. 
The tubi^s wore easily driven for about 15 feet, aftor which they ^ 
apparently met a bod of clay, and driving became difficult. They 
were, however, linallj^ put down to a depth of 22 feet, but no 
rosidt could be obtainoa. My own impression is that the clay 
had so completely stopped up tho holes of tho lower tube, that 
tho AA'uter could not percolate. No force pump was sent with 
the Avel^ and it was in consequence impossible to clear them. 
Wat«T Avns poured down tho tubes, and pumped out again and 
again, but no result followed. During tins pumping, tho top of 
tile pump broke clean away from the body. The iron where it 
broke i.s e-vceasively thin, and i.s quite unable to stand any ordi- 
narily nmglj iLsage. A new pump wa.s obtained from Cuddiipah, 
and tho Avell tubes token up and put down in the bod of another 
htream to tho north of Madunapallv. Hero water Avaa obtained at 
about a depth of JO feet and fioAved freely from tln^ pump. Tho 
general dejitli of tlioAvellsnear Madanapally is from 25 to 3o foot, so 
that the well tubes w’oiild not bo of much u.se iu I he town itself. 

I ilid not Hud the same diflieulty evporienccd by Me.ssi*a. Boyle 
and Arundel in acr(*AAdiig tbo pipes liomo. Before using tlivm [ 
laid the screws thoroughly cleaned out with the apparatus sent 
Avitli the pump, and easily screAvod them home with tne help of ii 
little oil. Tlu^ tiihoH were taken up by putting on tho clamp, and 
then lifting it up by levers. No dilneulty wa.M experienced in 
AAdJiidrawing them. 1 con.sidcr that ordinanly the fl(‘rvicc«f of a 
skilled mecliaiiic Avould be necessary for driving and fixing tho 
pumps. It is not without a reason that a suggestion is mad(^ at 
tho end of the pro.spectus, that when a well cannot bi? successfully 
made, a guinea a day, with man s expenses and railway fare, 
should generally moot tJie case. Had it not been that Mr. As- 
sistant Engineer Brickwell wa.s at Madanapally at tho time llif» 
experiments were nmde,and'gave his advice and manual assistaruM*, 

I CIO not think we should have succeeded in setting up tho pump.s 
at all. I siiAuld liave iiiade more experiments with the wells hud 
I seen any prospt'ct of tlieir being of any practical use in this 
part of the country. TJie small depth from which they druAV 
AViiter (AAdtliout the aid of a bucket and A^ah'es) renders lliem fur 
less useful than they might otlu*rwise be. The pump handles are 
far too .short, and tlie pumps geniTally seem toe Aveak to last lung. 
Tlie Avells aud apparatus have been returned to Chiddapuli. i 
enclorn' a memorandum of tin? charges incurred by me, anil request 
that tho amount may be remitted. 


iSubmittod for the information of the Board of Revenue, in 
continuation of Mr. VansAgnew’s letter and (‘nclosuro recorded in 
Board’s Proceedings dated 2(Hh 8eptoinher la.-T, No. 58(12. 


Frotn the Collector of Kurn/xdf to the Acting Socrctar if to the 
Bmtrd of Itcrenur, dotted Gth Mag 1871, Ao. 155. 

With reference to the Board’s official memorandum No, 7(Kl, 
dated 18th .July 1870, I liavo tho honour to inform you that I 
haA'o e.xperimented on the Norton Tube Wells Avithin tlio town of 
Kumool Avith tho following result : —Those tubes are so small that 
they are only jfit for supplying water for driiildng purposes, and 
that in small (fuantities. I’^ir irrigation purpo.ses they are usedess. 
In this district watf*r is not generally found near tho surface, and 
during tho hot stmson it has to be sought for at gr<.*nt depths, and 
a.s the water sinks gradually, the tubes have to bo driA’en occasion- 
ally de<‘per. Tliese tubes were driven into tho dry bed of tho 
Tungabudra with siiccess at tho time the town supply fr<im tho 
inigation Canal had ceased. But the constant use of them 
has damaged them, and attempts have been made to steal 
them, 1 have been obliged to have them rcmcived. In 
any case they would have to bo remoA’ed, as the fre.Hhes coino 
doAvn the river. It would be useless to keep them Avithout tho 
driving apparatus, and at host they con he only looked upon an 
temporary contrivances, but valueless when a large and plentiful 
Mipnlv of water is required. I have had applieutions to sell them. 
If llic Board AAould ii.x a inice, and let me di^pooe of ay mmiy as 
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1 oiii^ and allow mo to rotiirn the remainder with the driying 
upimratuflto Madrae. 1 think that would be thobest courae to adout. 
I regret the delay tnat hue occurred in replying to the Board^s call ; 
it id owing to my having sent a pump with driving apparatus to 
Cumbum, where many changes of Head Assistant Collectors have 
been made. A pump was sent to Mr. McCarthy l^fore he tried to 
put it down ; Mr. Gnbble was put into the appointment, and was 
not at Cumbum for more than a few days. Then Mr. Turner 
succeeded, and his attempt to drive the tube do^ to water was 
unsuccossiiil. The driving apparatus was all that time in Cumbum, 
and I had to wait till 1 had it returned to me lately by Mr. Tunier. 

♦ - — 

/Vo»)i tht* Acting of Chrngleput ; to ilm Acting ficctHarg to 

the Board of nfcenuCy dated Bgdapeij \2th June 1^71, No. 

With reference to Boiird s Proceedings, dated 3rd May 1H70, 
No. 2931, four Norton’s Tube Wells, with two seta of driv- 
ing npparatUM, were supplied from the Public Works Stores 
and Work-shopa. Mr. Crole having expressed a desire to 
exhibit those wells in each of the lalouks of tlie 8ub-divi.siou, 
three, together with a set of driving apparatus, were forwarded to 
him, only one being retained for experiment % the late Acting 
Collector. Although several trials appear to have been given last 
year to the one well retained by the (Jolldbtor, the rt‘siut of the 
experiments was not recorded by Mr. Blair. 1 nm informed, how- 
ever, that the tubes were sunk in four places ; first, in this (’iit- 
eherry compound, where no water was reached after driving near- 
ly 30 feet. The well was next taken to tlio Home’s Carden’s 
Cutcherry, and, after one UDSuccessful trial, water was reached at 
27 feet, but the supply was both scanty and muddy, and censed 
after some days’ pumping. The tubes were again removed 
lit the end of lost year to tlie race course, where, I am in- 
formed, the attempts were again unsuccessful, boring being stopped 
by rock. Reporting second-hand is not satisfactory ; but from all 
f can gather, the failure of these experiments arose from sinking 
in unsuitable places. Mr. Barter particularly mentions in his 
pamphlet that the wells can only raise water when there is water, 
iind if the soil admits of boring, and cannot perform impossibilities 
or pierce rocks. I found this last to be true to iny coat nt Ching- 
leput, when 1 tried lust year to sink a tube well of my own for 
several successive days, and at twenty different places in my com- 

f iouml. I always came on rock at about lo or 20 feet according 
o the undulation of the ground. At Homo’s (lardeus, when Mr. 
lUaiu reached wati^r. liad the well boon sunk a few feet deeper 
when the supply ran short, the. ri'snlt might, have boon dift'erent. 
When there is water, and the. strata admit of sinking the tubes, 
tliero can bo no question that the wells are a success, os .‘*hown by the 
one'sunk by Mr. (-role at Ohingleput, and which 1 Imve often tested 
niySi'lf. I am going to try the one well still lying here at the 
Police huts at the Vallur t^ult-pnns ; wdien there a fortnight ago, 
the men e<miplaineil bitterly to me of tho straits they are put to 
for sweet drinking water in tho hot weather ; the soil will, I think, 
allow of the tubes being sunk. 1 miclose copy Qf.Mr. Orolc’s 
report ; at paragraph 1 1 of it, he correctly estimates, t think, the 
chief value of these wells as being for raising drinking water in 
crowded hjcalitie^i. The iSub-Collector, afU^r experiments in dif- 
ferent parts of his division, has left the three wells supplied to 
him in the Governiu»*nt garden at ( ’hinglcput, and the local fund 
topes at Mamundur and Miuiamai ; at the iirst place for public in- 
speelion> and at tho topes with a vie^v to watering the young ti'ees. 
Mr. ( ’role is not satisfied with these pumps, which he considers 
very inferior botli as re^rds fittings ana workmanship ; 1 think, 
however, unskilful handling may have had something to do with 
the breakages. He wishes to bo supplied with another pump 
(pump only, not tubes) for use at Mamundur, the one sent having 
broken ns* described by him j 1 beg that his request be complied 
with. ’I’ho cost of the experiments in the sub-division has 
amounled to Rs. 9-7-0, and I now request that this sura may be 
Kinciioned from the *'Land Unvonue Ckmtingencies.” I have direct- 
ed the despatch of one driving apparatus to the Superintendent of 
Public Works and Stores Workshops, lui required by the Board in 
their official memorandum. No 703 of the 18th July la^it j the other 
will be returned as soon as the experiment alluded to at paragraph 
rj of this letter has been tried at the Police huts, Vallur fealt-pnns. 

^ • 

the Acting S uh- Col lector to the Acting Collector of dangle- 
piity diftcd Afiiinandnr^ J/<r/r.A 1871, No. 202. 

With I'eference to Proceedings of tlie Board of Uevenue, dated 
1 0th November 1870, iind numbered fV594, I have the honour t<j 
give you the results of my experiments 'with Norton’s Tube Wells. 
As you are aware thi-ee were sent to me. The first one T sank at 
the second attempt (after bending tho tubes) through a bed of 
tjuart/., flint, and chalk, 20 feet thick, into a bed of coarse sand. 
1'his was ill the Government Garden at Ohingleput. Tlie percola- 
tion being free, it works as well as can bo expected of a small 
tube. 1 must add, however, that besides the bending of the tube, 
it suffered many other mishaps. In spit© of tho greatest care, 
parts of the head .split off, a.s if composed of eroekery ware instead 
of Knglish iron work. I next tried another in gravel with a 9*L5 bed 


of decaying rock below. After going down 26 feet| we were stop- 
ped by narder rock, and withdrew the tabes which were bent. 1 
afterwards sank this some tube through sand and a bed of very 
stiff hlay, 19 feet thick, into fine sand which was reached at a depth 
of 26 feet. This brought us a little below the bod of the neigh- 
bouring river. This was in the Local Fund tom at Mamun- 
diir. After an extreme amount of labour in vrithdrawing, test- 
ing, re-fitting, and re-driving the tubesi and pumping for 
several days on and off, with no result, the water su^enfy sprung 
up the tube, and is now standing 10 feet deep in it, that is 14 feet 
from the sucker. The head of this pump also behaved in the same 
way as the last, and is now, though patched, a complete wrec^. 
I should be muen obliged for another, as this pump 'will be very 
useful in watering the young trees to be kept in stock in thef above 
garden for the other topes and avenues on that side of the Madur- 
antakam talook. I had intended the third well for Conjeveram, 
and drove it in the compound of the Talook Outcheiry during 
a visit paid to the place in December lost, leaving instructions to 
pump on till water came, it hod Been driven 28 feet through 
sand and clay. On my re-visitii^ the place in February, I found 
that the result was only the smaUest quantity of very dirty water. 
I tried in another part of tlie compound "with like results. The 
failure in this case is attributable to the springs at that end of 
Oonjoveram being very slow and weak. I subsequently attempt- 
ed to sink tho same well in the Local Fund tope at Guduvan- 
chori on tho trunk Uoad. It was found impossible to drive it 
beyond 14 feet, owing to its meeting with a sort of whitish, 
reddish rock. It was then sent down to the sea coast to the 
Local Fund tope at Manami, on tlie bank of tho East Coast (3anal, 
and, on tho 19th instant, was sunk in sand, and an abundant 
supply of water, slightly brackish, was found at a depth of 18 feet. 
Having determined to allow it to remain there for tho present, in 
order to water tlio young trees, I directed the despatch of the 
driving apparatus to you via the C'anal on the 21 st instant, in obe- 
dience to tlie request contained in your Nos. />.34 and 761, dated 
respectively 28t.h July 1870 and 25tli October 1870. In all cases 
it was found necessary to use the sand filter. Without that, the 
pump invariably became choked up, and the little water that was 
obtained prior to its ceasing to draw was muddy and gritty to a 
degree, imtuiling of course groat wear and tear to tlie sucker. Tho 
workraansliip of these wells is so very inferior as to preclude any 

a oct of the successful introduefioii * of tho pres<*nt Icind. They 
i not last any time in ordinai’y use by Natives. There, 
is also a patent defi'ct in the length of.stroke and of tlie 
handle. The screws are ill-fitted, which very considerably 
weakens the tube in driving through stiff soil. None brok(s 
with me however. (.)n the other hand, the driving apparatus 
with the exc<*ption of the smaller keys, i.s well made. The 8iip)»ly 
of water, where the springs are free, would he ei^igh for house- 
hold consumption, and if a stronger and more userul wall could bo 
supplied for, sjiy, Its. 40, its introduction would be a great boon in 
many localities where unhealthiness is, witli reason, traceable to 
the con t^ini nation of the sources of water supply by surface drain- 
age. Little Conjeveram is such n place, and the Municipal! Ly 
might do worse than try some in suitable localities in the streets 
as public wrells. For irrigation purposes, they are mere toys and 
wi^ever be of the slightest use. J, have to apologize for the 
dcl^ which has taken place in submitting this report. It has re- 
sulted sobly from my desiring not to give any opinion until 1 had 
convinced myself by personal inspoctj^n of the probable value of 
these wells iu their suitability, or otherwise to this part of the 
countiT. In conclusion, I beg to inform you that an expense of 
Rs. 9-/-0 has been incurred in driving, repairing, and coiTying 
about the tube wells, and to request that you wrill obtain the sanc- 
tion of tho Board for tho disbursement of tho amount. 

^ 

From the Cdlector of Arcoi \ to the Acting Secretary to the 
Board of Revenucy dated Porto NovOy 28th February 1871, No. 60. 

MTith reference to Board’s Proceedings, No. 2931, dated 8rd 
May 1870, 1 have the honour to forward copy of a letter from nw 
Sub-Collector, reporting the result of the experiment made 
at Virdiichelliim with Norton’s Tube Wells. The well had 
previously been tried in the vicinity of my own office at 
Munjacoopum. Water is readily procurable all over the place and 
at no great ' depth, but it is difficult to get it free from saline 
matter, and it might have to be put down fifty times within a 
fixed area before good water would be secured. 

^ 

From the Acting Stdi-Collecior ; to tho Collector of South Arcoty doled 
y irdachellumy 8th February 1871, No, 06. 

With reference to your official memorandum, No. 1,168, of 
23rd November 1870, forwarding a Norton’s Tube Well for experi- 
ment in this place. 1 have the honour to report the result of 
several experiments made by Mr. Roberts, as recorded by him. 

** The Norton's Tube Well was first sunk in my compound, the 
“ level of which may be 30 or 40 feet above the river oed. The 
well was driven to a depth of 20 or 21 fM^ but for the last few 
“ feet the ground was so nard that the driving was veiy slow, no 
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water was obtained. It seemed as if after the red soil was passed, 
the tube had entered a hard 'day and sand formation. It is 
called Namakatti. It looks like stone, but is easily broken by 
** flinging one piece on another. The tube was next sunk in the 
Outcheny compound, but at 0 or 8 feet struck rock. A third 
** experiment was made on the north bank of the river Manirauk-* 
tauadi, but though there was plenty of water it could not be 
“ raised. This was due, 1 believe, to the choking up of the ori- 
flees in the tube, as the ground there is n^ur or black soil, 

** with very hard red soil or stone beneath. The tube was simk 
“ about 20 feet, the last portion with great difficulty. A fourth 
experiment was made in the river bed and a copious siipplv of 
water was obtained this morning, Iflth December 1870. The 
‘‘ tube wiys sunk to a depth of about 10 or ] 1 feet. But the water 
“ had a bad odour. The soil was all sand. I also tried it near 
a pond in my garden, but it struck rock at about 2 feet depth.” 

“ On the road to Cuddalore, about two miles out, there is a well 
If) or 20 yards dcon. I’hc top of the water is 18 yards from that 
“ of the gi'ound. At this deptli the well will not work. But in 
“ the red soil of the talook WKt»*r is generally found only at this or 
“ greater deptlis, so that 1 think the tube well is not suited to this 
talook, for it cannot work iu the black soil which also prevails 
hei*e.” As desired iu paragraph 2 of your uioiuoranduni, the driv- 
ing and other apparatus and the well, &c., returned in charge 
of a peon. 

^ 

Fmin tliOs Colftx‘t<)r of Tn'r/fi/utpo/t/ ; to f/tr Artintj Secretary 
to the Board of l(ei'eniu\ da ed IJ>/A May 1871, So. 112. 

Witli reference to tlie Proceedings of the Board, imder <late the 
lOth November 1870, requesting mo to report on the result of llie 
experiniouts made w'ith Nortim’s Tubular Wells, I have the honour , 
to state that I had two experiments made in grounds reclaimed 
from the old P"ort diteh at this station, in these expeuiments, the 
tubes wove driven of eoui.se with t‘nse, but in the iirst the point- 
ed end of the pipe chaneed to strike on a sbme, at a depth of aliout ; 
18 feet and' had to be witlidrawii. On tlie other occasion, tlie pipes 
were driven to a depth of 22 feet. AMieii water was obUiiiied, it 
wa.s, however, i)f a very muddy and dirty description, and tlie 
quantity raised thougli with mucli exertion, <iwing to the short- i 
nes.s of the .stroke, was liidieronsly small. On two other oecasion.s, 
when the wells were att.<‘inpted to be driven on the dry l>e<lsof pad- 
dy-flt*Uls, tlie clay proved so tenacious and stiff that the pipes could 
only be. driven above (5 feet, and in liotli instances liad to be with- 
drawn. 

I was present also wffen two otlier expi'riments were made with 
wu'lls belonging to the IMunieiiiality, both of which were also 
failures ; one owing to the stiffness of the clay, and the other to 
the tube liaving chanced to hit on a boulder lieneatli the surface. 

I am, therefore, ofjyjiinion, tliat these wells are not adapted to thi.s 
di.strici, although in sandy and more porous soils they may doubt- 
less prove useful. 

FroHi the Collector of Madam ; to the Actiny Secretary to the Board 
of liecennc^ dated 1.^^ February 1871, No, 00. 

AVi til reference to tin* Proctjedings of the Board of Bevenue, 
No. 007, dated 2Ist .laimary 1871, 1 have the lionoiir to state that 
the Norton s Tube Well was tried elo.se tj the bank of the Vijmi 
river, but the experiment was a failure, and the tubfe had to ne 
extracted by digging it out of the gromid. • 

From the Collector of Malabar ; to the Actinff Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue^ dated Vytry^ "[et J)ece)td)er 1870, No. 39(5. 

With reference to the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 
dated 10th November 1870, No. (1094, T have the honour to inform 
you that the large Norton OAilx? Well was tried near tlie 
beach at Calicut, but that with the exception of bringing 
up at first a few buckets full of water it proved an 
utter failure, owing apparently to defect in the pmiiping appara- 
tus. In this case water was reached at les^ 10 feet. Another trial 
has been made with one of the small wells which has Ixjen placed in 
an open well at the new market place, the well being boarded over. 
The object of this is to ascertain whether the pump will stand regu- 
lar use, and it has not yet been long enough in use to admit of a 
decision being arrived at. One great objection is, that it is neces- 
sary first to pour water down before the pump will work, a proces-s 
which destroys the advantage that would otherwise arise from the 
certainty of the water brought up being certain to bo imcontaminat- 
cd. It is proposed to try some of the tubes in Wynaad, and Major 
Kennedy nas undertaken to do this as soon as the effect of the 
monsoon has so far ended as to admit of the value of the tubes in 
searching for water being fairly tested. On the whole the wells do 
not seem to be adapted for any useful purpose in this district. | 

From the General Super iivtenderU of public Warke Stores and Work- i 
shops : to the Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue j dated 
Chepauky \^h November 1870, No, 924. ; 

With reference to the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, ! 
dated 20th September 1870, No 5802, requesting my opinion as to 


I the general characU^r of the workmanship of Norton's 
I Tube Wells, 1 have^ the honour to state that, having 
j examined the pumps in store, I have not found anything 
: defective either in material or workmanship. There is 
no doubt that lightness of material was one of the objects aimed 
at by the Patentee in the construction of these wells for tlie sake 
of easy and ready transport, and if care is taken to select proper 
gnumd for putting down these wells, avoiding nx-ky soils when- 
ever practicable, there >vill bo little danger of damage or breakage 
to them. In fitting the tubes they were takqp promiscuously, and 
1 found that they screwed on easily and without any dilAculty. 
In mv sevt'ral experiineuts with these wells, I fnmid no difficulty 
ill bringing up the water after a fow sti*okes of the pump, and 
although the water obtained was at first muddy, it became clear 
i after a fow gallons bail been diseliaiged. It is immat/erial if the 
screws do not butt closely when fourteen out of nineteen thivnds 
are screwed on, the lubi*s are well put together and a little white 
or red lead puttey should be u.st*d at the joiiiU in order to make 
them air-tight. ^ The failure of Mr. Ariuidel to raise water during 
his experiments is po.ssibly owing to the putloy not having properly 
been applied to the joints, and thus allowing air leak into the 
tu!>e.s. It is rather siu'prizing that so many as six men should be 
required to raise a monkey 89 lbs. in weight,’ with tlie additional aid 
of two pulleys attached to tile lifting gear ; a little stretching and 
greasing of the ropes Aind oiling of the boss of the pulley 
w«uild have oveivomi* any resistaiu'fi offered by both. 
The.se points I have noted are very often overlooked, but if 
attention is paid to tlu'so matters, the wells wuidd be found to 
Avork Very satisfactorily. 

In May 1870, the Board requested the Superintendent of Public 
Works Stores and Workshops to despatch to tho Collectors* several 
rif Norton’s Tube Wells for lixperimenl. 4’bo letters above record- 
ed contain the re|)lie.s of several Collectors to whom tho wells 
were supplied. 

Malahau. — T he l.kdleclor of Malabar reports that the laige well 
was tried on the beach near Calicut, hut ))rovod an utter failure, 
apparently owing to a defect in the pumping apparatus : water 
WH.*^ readied at a depth of less than JO feet. A small well was 
placed iu an open well iu the market place. The only objection 
t«» this experiment is said to be that water mu.st he first pumped 
down the tube Avhicli neutralizes tho advantage the time well 
would otherwise posses, s of ensuring the water pumped up bidug 
free from surrounding contamination. Major Kennodv is to make 
further experiments in the Wynaad, but the Collector thinks that 
»m t he whole those wells are not adapU*.d to any usef id purpo.se in 
the Malabar district. 

CuDDAVAir. — In the Ouddanah distvict a thorough trial was 
given by the Hub-Collector, the Head As.siHtant, and Assistant 
Collector.^. Complaints arc made by all these ollicors of tho 
faulty eonstructien and material of the pumps. The screws are 
rejiorted to be not accurately fitti'd, tho valve.s not air-tight, 
and the interior of the tube.s aVe found to get choked up with clay 
and grit. In almost every ca.se the failure was aiie to the 

n coming^ in contact with (enacioiis clay or rock : and Mr. 

reports that after repeiiU*d and prolonged efforts notJiing 
but a muddy dribble of water Avirs obtainable. The Head yVseds- 
lant reports tliat when water Avas obtained it had, thougli clear, 
a im.sty metallic taste, Mr. Boyle stated, moreover, that tho 
labour of driAdiig in the tubes is most seA'^ere, three men at least 
i being required each of the two ropes. 

Neli-oue. — T lie experiments made by Mr. Williams, late of 
Department Public AVorks in the Nellore, district, gave much tho 
I same result. Two wells put down in 10 feet wells in sandy and 

j lateritc soils worked freely and well for some days, but failed 

' then owing to the valve.s not being air-tight. They lifted 102 
, gallons of clear water per hour, but it had a metallic taste. Tho 
third experiment was a failure owing to the tube being sunk in 
claA'. 

, Kurnool. — Tho Collectin’ of Kurnool reports that the wells 

are too small to be of any use for agiicultiiral pui’po.ses : 

and, as water i.s obtainable generally only at great 

depth in his district, these pumps are not likely to be 
generally u.sed with success. A good supply of water Avas, how- 
ever, obtained by sinking a avcU in tho Toougabuddra river after the 
town supply from the Irrigation ( ’anal had ceased. Permission is 
' required to sell ay many of the Avells as axp wanted — some haAong 
been already ajTplied for — the rest to be retiumed to Madras 
Avith the driving, apparatus, and tho Board approve of these 
proposals. They find rrom a letti’r of tho Collector of Malabar, 
recorded in their Proceedings of the t5th J uly 1808, that the then 
selling price was as follows : — 

10 feef well and piitiip ftxocl . .fi A 

Ift ... .. 7 

20 ... ... 8 

2.% ... 0 

ao 12 

plus about 80 per cent, as delivered at Madras. The Board 
resolve to request Goveriiin ent to authorize the Collector to dispose 

* MoUbu*, Oaddapah. Godarery dhtrict, South Aroot, Madura, Madivo (Colleo* 
tor). Do. (Sub-Collector), Trioliliiopoly, Coimbatore, Nellore. 
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of the wells now at Kumool at not Iom than half the coat thus 
estimated. 

OiirNOLEPUT. — The Collector of the Chin^leput district states 
that success did not attend three attempts made, one in the Collee- 
tor’s Cutcheny compound, where water was not obtainable at a 
depth of 30 feet, nor in Home's Gardens, where at a depth of 27 feet 
water was raised, but scanty in quantity and muddy, and the supply 
ceased after a few days ; an experiment made on the race-course 
failed in consequence of the tube coming in contact with rock. 
INlr. l^rlow, however, assei-ts from personal experience that where 
the soil admits of these wells bei^ driven, and where there is 
water, they are a complete hiicccss. , The Sub-Collector complains 
of defects in the fittin;?s and workmanship, and though his experi- 
ments were not altogether successful, request that another may bo 
sent, as it will be very usefid for watering the trees in the Ma- 
maimdur tope and in other nurseries, and thinks that the tulje 
wells will answer well where springs art^ free and the soil not rock 
or clay. He thinks that larger sized wells would prove effective 
in crowded localities wliere the object is to get water free from 
tlie impurities inherent in the surface soil, but that they are use- 
less for irrigutioii purposes. The cost incurred in the »ub-di\ision, 
viz., Rs. i)-7-<b is sanctioned, and will bo debited to Land Revenue 
Contingencies. 

South Arcot. — T he Collector says there is no difllculty in get- 
ting water anywhere at no great depth from the surfat^e, the only 
dimculty is to get it free from saline matter. The iSuh-f^illcctor 
says, water cannot be raised where the ground is hard and rocky, 
and that the wells are not suited to the sub-division as water is not 
generally found at a loss depth than Irt feet in red soil, and tho 
wcdls Will not work at all in the regur or black .soil. lie found 
that on tlie banks of the river, where there was plenty of water, a 
well would not work, owing to tho clu>kiiig of the orilice.s of the 
tube with bltick soil and stones. 

TRU^iiiNOPor.Y. — Tw(^ trials wer(* made in the old lou-t ditch at 
Trichinopoly. In the lirst, rocjk was struck at a depth of 18 feet : 
in the second at a depth of 22 feet water was amved at, )>ut it i.s 
.said to have been “ ludicrously small in quantify and vi*rv muddy 
aud dirty. 

CoiMHATORK. — The Collector of Ooinihatore reports veiy favoiir- 
ahlv on the wells .sent to him. One was found to an.swer very 
well in a spot above tlie water spread of the largo tank on the 
l*othiinoor road. The Collector says the pump is easily worked 
by hoys, and docs not consider the workiiuinsiiip defective : he 
tfiinks tlial a greater length of stroke is required, but .suggests that 
the, failur(‘ reported by Mr. Rnyle in tlie Cuddapah di-Hrict may 
have bcmi duo to the, tube having been strained and wrenched in 
putting down, and to have been not due to faulty w^n’kman.ship 
nor uiatorial. Tlire,o large pumps have been sent to the Collector 
since this report was received. The result is not known to the 
Board. 

.Mvoiritv. — The only trial which seems to have hoeii made in 
the .Madura di'^trict is .said to Iiav«^ been a complete failure, and 
tlie tube had ti> he dug out. The cause is not statc^d. The Super- 
intendent of Biihlir AVork.s Stove.s, to wlioiu a reference wu.s miide 
in conset(iience of the imfavoumhlo comments on the machintuy of 
the wells, states that Mie.se latter are not defective in workman- 
.ship or material : the Ughtnc.ss was no doubt one of the chief 
objects aiiiK^d at in their construction; and thei-ofore they cannot 
ht* i^-Kpocted to have the same sfrengtli lus greater weight would 
give ;'*but lie reports that no diilieiilty was found with tho screw.s ; 
taken at haphazard they fitted .siitliciently, accurately and can bo 
made airtigW by the use, of a little red or white jmttey at tho 
joints, and that it is iinmalorial if tho .screw.s do not butt clo.sely, 
provided 11 out of 10 throadsare screwed in. Further that by greas- 
ing and stretching the ropes, and oiling tlio ho.ss of the pulley, re- 
sistance will ho overcome, and that it is not intelligible that with 
such precaution.s and with proper management .six men .should he re- 
quired to rai.si' II nionkev only 80 lbs. in weight with pullo y.s aud 
lifting gear attached. The Ikiard do not attach much importance to 
the very unfavoiinihle reports received from in.stricts where the tubes 
have been forcibly driven into rocky ground and thick tenaciou.s 
clays : hero they iiatiirRlly failed, f«ir, a.s before remarked in the 
cori*ospondonce on this subject, the wells cannot he expected to 
perioriii iinpo.s.sibilities, but the result of these trials Is to confirm 
the Board in their opinian, Mint under favourable mcumstances, tho 
wells nro a success ; if they are used only in soft soils containing 
water at ii moderate depth they ocliieve all that is expected, but 
in rocky or tenacioas clav soils they arc of no u.so. Sunk in ordi- 
nary pot wells and worked by a crank and wheel attached to the 
head of the pump, instead of the lift handle with which they are 
sent out, they raise water free from impurities of tho drainage 
surface in quantities sufficient for domestic or farm yard purposes, 
hut not for irrigation. They would also be of neat use in diatidcts 
like Kumool, or the Ountoor portion of the Kistnn district, in a 
time of drought, if used in the sandy beds of rivers, water-oourses, 
and other sm table places. 

■■ 


XEBIOATION REVENITB REPOBTS OP THE MOBtB-WBNTBBN 
^ PBOVIKCBS FOB 1809-70,. 

Wr have before tin a series of these reports for fomer Fsan^ and are gkUf 
to And so great an improvement both in the form and substanos of the pre- 
sent one. Tho old reports always contained a good deal of xploabls infor- 
mation, but it was thrown together without order or arrangement Even the 
want of A title-page, though not a great tiling to complain of Iras Indicative 
of carelessness as to the appearance of the reports ; while the want of a 
of contents and the jumbliiig up of tabular statements with the text, were 
material defects. These have now been remedied. There is a fnU and elaor 
table of contents ; thl^xt con bo road continuously, and is prowly divided 
into cbnjiters and sections ; and the tabuliir statements have been pvt to- 
gether into an appendix. But it is in the Chief Engineer’s review of the 
proceedings of the yrar that the greatest improvement has taken place. For- 
merly, this was A very short and evidently hurriedly written document. 
And vet it is to thiM review, written by the chief responsible officer and head 
of the do{)artinent having full command of materials, that we look 
for a complete review of ihe ojierutiuiis of the year, and a detail of the 
more salient and important points in the working. It is here we naturally 
look for u statoment of tlie finaiicjal condition of the whole system of works 
— for a cum])ariHon of tho working of tho various canals — for a mention 
of the chief administrativo charges. Tin’s information was not given in 
the former reviews, but is siipfilied us in the present one. This review is 
very clear, full, anti complete, and so arranged as not only to onsuro this 
cuiuplctcnesrt now, but to secure it in fuiuro provided the same admirable 
form be adht'refl to. 

The operations of tho irrigation Departments now extend through every 
p4>rtioii of tliese Provinces lying north of Allahabad. Taking Arst the 
inidii portion, tlie Donb of the tlanges and Jumna, we lind the uppermost 
portion of it- -tho valley of the Dhoon — watcTod by small canals. There 
the eastern Jumna (.'tiiiul and the great (ranges Canal, taken off from the 
two rivers at the points whore they debouch from the hills, water the greater 
fiart of the land lying In'twcen them as far down us Cawnpur ; the new 
Lower Manges C'aiitd, .Mtarting Iroiii the river not far from Anoop-Shuhr, will 
complete the irrigiition of tin? whole Doab down to the very junction of the 
riveis at Allaliulwul. The Agra Canal, leaving tho Jumna near Delhi, 
will water the tract lying between the riglit liank td tho river and foreign 
territory to a little. Im Iow Agra. Further down in the same direction expen- 
sive .surveys have been made for canals in Bnndelkund, where a system 
of irrigation frj>in reserx oir-^ alr«‘a(ly exists. A complete system of new 
Irrigation work has Ih'Oii desigiu-d for the whole of the ^cat suh-Hima- 
layaii tract of Kohilkmid. One large canal will be taken on from the river 
(.imiges at one extremity, another trom the river Surdali at tho other extre- 
mity ; while then* will be some .seven or eight .sinaller canals iK'tween the two 
When complete, the canal sy.stein of these Provinces will be by far the 
Anest in the world. Even now there is hardly any, if any other system that 
can compare with it in extent or magnitude. It includes the largest and 
Anest canal in the world — the great Manges Canal. I’lic following Agiires 
will enable an idea to be formed «»f its ‘‘extent and Tnagiiitiidc."^ 

The Naviglio (frande, tin* great canal of Northern Italy, lias a length of 
32 miles, and carri(‘s l,dl)U cid»ic feet of water ^r Hecond.*^ 'Mie Afuzza, the 
largest canal in Italy, is 24 miles long, and carries 2j(52 cubic feet of water 
per second. The ordinary summer disidiarge of tho Thames at 8taiiie.s is 76U 
cubic fci't per .s« cond ; of tln^ Severn below Mlouce.ster, 650 cubic feet per 
second. The length of the Manges Canal (main canal and branche.s) is 664 
miles • it has 3,000 miles of minor channels for the distribution of the water, 
.ninl discharges about 6,0(X) cubic feet of water pet second. The Knslerii 
.liiiiiim Canal has a leiigtli of 130 mile.s, witii 600 miles of distribution 
channels, and a tli^chargc of 1,000 cubic feet per .second. Turning to the 
n*port, ne And that the capital sunk in the whole sv.stem of work.s, up to 
the end of the year under review, 1800-70, was in romul numbers £2,800,200. 
For the greater pail of this, £2,407,000, was on the Mangos Canal. On the 
new Agra Canal .£lOl,8()0 have been spent. 'Phe Eastern Jumna Canal has 
cost only £194,570, but it was constructed under specially favourablo circum 

suiiiees. 

'Phe character of the seasons during the year 1809-70, was not a favour 
able one forHhc canals. “ The two crops, autumnal and spring, aro usually 
depeiu|eiit to a great extent on tho same rains, but the year under review 
was abiionnal in tliis rcsjx'ct. The rains were long delayed and Atful. The 
people fresh from tho exprience of a year of drought, were apprehensive aiul 
eager for water. The consequence was an area under avtumnal irrigation 
gnater by 18,(H)8 acres than the uiiprocwleiited area in tho precoeding years 
of drought. Hut eventually, at the very close of the monsoon, the long-de- 
ferred ruin cuiuo down in copious showers, extending even into the month of 
October, and the sowings thus propit iou.sly made were brought to a maturity 
by seasonable showers in tlie spring. ArtiAcial irrigation was surperseded, 
and a plentiful spring liarvo.st .secured by the Aatural rain of heaven. The 
result was that the area under canal irriga ion for the spring crop was less by 
370, IXX) acres than the area in tlie .similar season of 1808-09.® ^ 

The area irrigated during the year was 1,089,073 acres, loss by 362,246 
acres than the area irrigati.'tl in the year of drought 1868-09, but greater 
by 106,283 acn-s than the ari'a irrigated in any other year. “ Tho revonue 
results, consich ri ng tho season, arc satisfactory. The gross receipts, though 
51 laklLs less than in the precetUng year of drought, were nearly 4 lakTis 
greater than in any other year.^ Tho gross income for the vear was 
Ks. 26,09,792. Tho nett proAts for the year were Rs. 13,67,035. This gives 
A rcturnof a little over 6 per cent, on the capital sunk. This is dire^ in- 
come. If All allowance for enhancement of land revenue be mode, tho 
proAts rise to 8 2 la r cent. Besides “ tho capital sum includes the expen- 
diture on surveys for new works, and the construction of the Agra Canal 
from which no return is at present derived or derivable.” Liaamuch as the 
above return has passed the 7 per cent limit, which the Government has Ax- 
ed os that for reproductive works, it is satisfaotoiy. But there is no ^oubt that 
the returns will greatlv exceed tlio above. The Eastern Jumna Canal, which 
having been long cstnbnshed has got over the troubles which always attend 
the infancy of a canal, and has got its system of distribution tlioroughly 
complvti^d (always necessarily a slow process), now returns 23 per cent on- 
its capital. There is no reason why the Ganges Canal, from which tho main 
bulk of the irrigation revenue is derived, should not gradually come up 
to the Eastern Jumna Canal standard. It mav per^ps never attain 
quite to it, for the cost of construction was relatively so much greater— Ks. 
4,<XK) ^r cubic foot of discharge, while on the Eastern Jumna it was only 
Ks. 1,200 per cubic foot. And with its grsttter volume the coet of mainte- 
nance must always be greater ; the repairs on such a canal cannot be IriAed 
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I bint tbSt greater volume will also give H greater relative Irrigating 
power. . Every oabfc foot of water on the Eastern Jumna Canal gave this 
a lyvenne.of Bs. aOO, while ou tbo Ganges Canal It was only Rs. 400. 
^ne then there Is a mved capacity In the water to give 60 per cent more of re- 
venue. The meant cWges of maintenance are large because the cost of repairs 
is heavy, Hueing wisely determined to put the works into a state of thorough 
efHciency, to place them beyond all risk of damage. But this item of cost 
will diminish. The working charges ou the Eastern Jumna Caiul fall at the 
rate of 27 per cent, on the gross revenue, those on the Ganges Canal at 49 
per cent Supposing the working expenm on the Ganges Canal to be SO 
per cent on im gnm revenne, and the revenue to Increase by 60 twr cent as 
we have shewn it can, the present gross income bding Rs. 18,01,300, wo 
should have an income of, say, 27,00,800, with an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 8,00,000 leaving a net surplus of Rs. 19,00,000. This 
would be a return of about 8 per cent on the capital. Wo think this even Ixdow 
the mark. ^Takina the above retnm for tlio Ganges Canal, the profit on all the 
works on the whole capital sunk would be 8*5 per cent. We fnlly expect 
that these works will i^y U*n per cent, and more. As noted before, the gross 
income of the year is Rs. 25,69,702, while the net income is Rs. 13,67,035, or 
only a little over 50 per cent of the gross income. 'Jliis is very low. The 
remarks we have made above partly account for this. But the charges for 
direction and establishment seem very high. Doubtless it would not do to 
under-man the running canals. But on the Boliilkund Canals we tind there 
is a deficit of Rs. 44,3.38 on this very amount ; the figures indeed are rather 
startling — incomo Rs. 25,260, maiiitonanco charges Rs 13,645, establishinoiii 
Rs. 60,602. This is stated to be duo “ to the large establishment employed 
in carrying out extensive surveys for new works.” But surely thi‘se 
charges should Imi placed primarily against the eapr d of those new works; 
at all events placed to capital and not charged against current revenue. 
This deficit on the Rohilknnd Canals is also attributable to wuter-rato not 
being charged now on the irrigation from natural streams. The lo.ss is about 
Rs. 50,000 a year. A legislative eimetinent is needed for this charge, or better 
still, the substitution of tbo newly-dcHigned ennal irrigation for the stnoim ir- 
rigation, which does not pay tJie Government and kills the i>eopIe. It Is to be 
hoped tho Supreme Government will expedite the fwissing of the new 
C'linal Bill, and make haste to sanction the iieAv canals in Roiiilkund. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
of Research on Indian Archfloology, History, 
Literature, Folklore, Ac., Ac. 

O N Friday, the 6th Janoary 1671, will be publiebed In Jlombay. the first numl^er 
of a Monthly Journal of S8 p^os, demy 4to, to do cnlleu THE INDIAN 
ANTIQUARY. 

THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY ia intended aa a modinm of communication be- 
tween Oriental Scholars in India, Enrope, and America, and a repertory for 
information on the Antiquities. History, Geography, Llteroturo. Religioii, 
Mythology, Natural History, Btonogmiihy and Folklore of India and adj^oininu 
ccnntriea, and will thus embrace a aimilar variety of auidecte to the EnKliso 
** Notes and Queries”— the plan of which Tho Indian Antiquary’* will to some 
extent follow. 

The meet eminent Orientalists in India, Enrope, and America, it is expected, 
will becemo Contributors to the pages of this JoiirniiU 
It will appear In monthly numburs of from 28 to 82 i>agcs, demy 4to, in double 
columna. 

Subsci-iption Rs. 20 per annum. This includes postage. 

As it IB not tho object of the l^mcctois to make this Journal a ppying epecti- 
Intion, the rat oof Subscription will bo reduced wbenover tbo mimbor of Sub- 
scribers is such Hs to allow of doing so. 

All ContributioiiH iniondod to appear in the journal and Books for Review to 
be adUrcSHcd to tho EiUtor. Mr. Devoiii*s, M.R A.iit., F.R.G.S- 
All CommiiTiicaUons lelntivo to SubKOiiption and business matters tO bo 
addressed to the Maxaglb, s, Boll Lnno, Fort, Bombay. 


AGENTS: 

noMBAT: Tlnaclcer Vining A Co. I Madbas : 

Calcvtta I F. F. Wymsn & Co. | Colombo : 

S^rLE'AYLf^^ TA\^:hiDj'EE’S SHOP, Near New 

JL Burah Mii.««jid, Bhendy Bazaar, Bombay. 


The great bulk of the revenue in derived from the irrig.ntioii of land. On 
the Ganges Canal 03 per cent., on the IviMtern Jumna Canal, 05‘5 per cent 
on tbo Rohilknnd Canals 94 per cent of tin? revenue comes under the bea«l 
“ Irrigation.” Tin; water-power, which is enormous, being on tlie Gangrs 
Cnnnl a lone equivalent to 30,900 bor.s(*-pow'er, Moom.s to be but little iitili/i‘d, 
and gives a poor return. On the Ganges Canal it broiiglitlii only Ks. 20,(>37, 
or ro9 per cent of the whole revenue ; on tbo Eastern Jumna C’anal Rs. 
6,905, or 1-14 per cent. On the Dlioon Caiiiiln, howev'er, the mill rent 
forms 36 per cent of tlic whole revenue. Tlie navigation returns are al.so 
verj" ftiiiall. On the Ganges Canal they form only 1*78 per cent of the 
whole. The figures under tbi.s bead are worth giving, 'riu* gross Navigation 
Returns were Ks. 33,795, but the net only Rs. 3,125. As noted in the report, 
“a gross revenue of Rn. 34,000 from 350 miles of navigable cbanel, pa.Nsing 
through tho most fertile tracts of the I )oab, and running into a navigable 
river, is very inadequate.” It is true that there are some drawhack.s to 
navigation in tliis canal, oWiiig to the lowness of tho bridges on the lower 
branch. And during the year under review', the long elosiiro w'as detrimental 
to tho interests of navigation ; hut then su<*li closuroH must always take 
place ou irrigation canals, and must ahvays Ihj dotrinieiital to the iiavigntioii 
of them. But to iw tlin struggle with W'hich navigation is eonducte*! on this 
great canal, seems only to prove that as the couditions of ellici<‘ncv and 
the conditions of construction ou a iiavigntioii and irrigation canal ore 
opposed to one another theoretically, so practically their combination 
can never he found favourabh*. Tf to mak(' an irrigation canal iia 
vigable also throw's at nil a heavy hmtlieii on the roturns, w'e sny leave the 
navigation out. The drawbacks that are so much talked about d4i not aflfi i t 
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?RTN"TTX(I AND IJTHOORAPIIINO, 

RULING, NUMIJERTNG, & PKRFOU.VTING, 

COPPER-BLATE AND WOOD PRINTING AND ENGRAVING, 

SEAL ENGRAVING, VELLUM ENGROSHING, DIE SINKING, BOOK- 
BINDING, MA RULING, &c. Ac. 

Pnntuig matfrialv made, l^i>f on hand, and procured to order. 


the GaiigcK! (.'anal niiicii for that finest portion of it.s huigth, llio 180 
miles from Koorki to Allygurli. It run.s through the heart of a 
fertile country ami by great towns. What w'ould he the traflio on a 
similar length of channel — the breadth is nboi t 150 feet, and (he depth 7 nr 
8 feet — ill Europe or .Vmcrica? What is the vrafHc on it here ? Can it hti 
llint there is not much to carry ? The space nt our command fi'ill only 
permit us to toucli ou one or two points more. The prompt niid full collec- 
tion of the canal rcveiun? is a most iuiporUnt matter. CoiiMidering that each 
field irrigated has to he nnsisured up at tlin end 4if each harvest, and the 
deinniid ou it made out, and tin* collection made from each indiviiliinl cul- 
tivator (more than a million and half in all probably), this i.s a matter of 
no small difficulty. It has been .satisfnctoiily performed. We read that “out 
of a demand of Rs. 23,11,00{) only Rs. 4,30} needed to Imi remitted, and only 
Rs. 3,400 remained uncollccttMl.” 

Of the 1,089,673 acn‘.s irrigated, 104,610 acres were in sugar-cane, 708,857 
acres ill cereal grains, and 130,895 acres in dyts, i. c., indigo chietly. I’ho 
incroaso in the valuable crops has been very great, as the following figures 
show : — 

Sugar, Hice. Indigo, Cotton 

1887-68 87, 0.% ... 97.887 . . 77,978 

1889-70..104,.508 ... 117,508 ... 180,243 6.->,8Sa 

This points to m great increase in the wealth of the agricultural classes. 
Going through the w'cll-arranged appendix of tables and returns, we find 
many a fact worthy of note or discussion. 

Wo can only note that wo soo that in ^illah Mozuffurnnggnr, tho wliolo 
area is 1,054,065 acres, tho cultivated area 703,649 acres, and the irrigated 
area 146,523 acres. Wo cannot see how the irrigation of this small propor- 
tion of the whole area can effect tho health of the whole population. 

At the end of his “ Resolution” on this Report, Sir William Muir 
offers to the head of the Department, Colonel Grenthod, “ as well as to tho 
whole irrigation staff,” “ hU best tliaiiks for the able administration and 
zealous working of tlie Department in a year which, though not marked to the 
oame extent by the care and anxieties of the one preceding, was yet full of 
busy work and laborious ouderUkings.” This soems to ns to be praise well- 
deserved. 


Mr. G. L Council iw horoby ttulhorlzcd to sign for our Firm poi 
procunitlon. H. KNIGHT & Co. 

Ml-:SSJ^srNICrH7)L^ 

P HOTOOKAPUKKS AND ARTIST’S C’OLOURMEN.— 
IMeRRVH. N, jiud Co.’b views o! MadruH, with tho recent 

iwJditioiiB, now compriflo the following. Taken f»n 12 l).v lo PlatCH. 

Price 3 R'<. each, or 30 Rh. por iiu/on iiniiiounted. , 

Tho Cathoilnil. I Tho Svirl. 

M»)iint Runfi (2 Views) 


Tho Pier. 

GoNcnuuont TFouse. 

^limro Htatuo. 

Neil Htatuc. 

Cl lib’ 

Nnpicr Bndgo. 

Jbnlgorows and Top Boats. 
Vepery Chiuch. 
Patchcappah’s Hall 
Moh 8 House, Fort. 
Government Office, Port. 
Tho Flag Sttiff, Fort. 
Jiidinii Well and Foliage. 


Ito^apouiam Station. 
Mounsh Tombs. 

Tlie Light lIoiiBO. 
Memorial Hall. 

Bt. Aiulrow’s Church 
Moorish Mosfjuo. 
Fartasardy Pagoda 
Cocoanut Pajms 
Date. 

Palmyia „ 

Arcca „ 
Catamaran. 


Pnnoramah nf thi> Reach, tho Fort., and Bla^'k Town, and a niimbcr of othei 
puhicets not spOL'iHod. Also ViowH of Ootncamuiid and all the other BtatiotiH of ilm 
Neilghcmos, Bangalore, Seven I*agodUH, Tinipatty, Coiijcvornni, Mj-sore, tho 
I’ulney HiIIh, TR;yoro, Madurn, Ac. 

PhotograpliH iliuHtrativo of nativ'o character in Madros, alfeo Biirmeso, Nico- 
bnrians, AndnmancHO, Ac. 

Detailed Catalogues of all tho above may be had on application. 

CuHloiners renidihg in uny part ot India vslio have not an i)[)portunlLy of select- 
ing views for theiUHclvos may reb' upon Messrs. N. and Co sending tho most 
iiitereHring, when tho seloctiou ia entiustcd to them. 

Madras, April 187U. 


TO STOCK liRREDERS. 

CATTLE FOOD PHOSPHATES. 

A a tho remarkable dogenoration in the Bono, Muscle, and 
Strength of the Indian horse (no matter bow well bred), commences m 
Vitro and is entirely duo to tho grasn, hay, and oom given to the Dam, being 
most detrimentally deficient in the Phospnatos of Soda, Poiaeh, Lime, Magneeia^ 
and /roa, PBiVATC Bbbrdsbh are advised to add them to tho food. A Maro in 
Foal will require one ounce daily for ten months, and tho same quantity till 
her Foal is weaned. 

The Yearling will require one quarter of on ennee par diem, and tho two and 
three year old Colt and Fkllt, half an ouuoo daily, thronghont each year. 

Tbo Cattle Food Phosphates will cost twelve annas per pound for Horses, and 
eight annas for Cows— ready for use. 

For further Information, address Lxxt'TciTAirx J. F* FOGBOf^ 

Aegnta woAted for Bombay and Madras, SIMLA* 
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I^OTICE is hereby given^ that the Auuual Auction Sales of 
>rv<«oro Sandalwood will be held ab the various Kothis ou the clatee 
lielow speciflod : — 


Shimoga 

Sauffur 

Cowiidroog 

Seringapatam 

Hoonsoor 


Kothi . , 13th Novemlior 1871* 
M •• 27t}i du 

... ISth December 
,, .. 4th do 

,, 18th do 


The quantity exposed for Sale will be 2 ,onO candles (6^ tons) more or loss- 
2. Conies of revised rules for Sandal wood Auction Sales can be obtained Oreo 
hy application to the undersigned. 

*' G. J. VAX 90MERBN, Captain, 

Ban^alore^ 6th October 1S71 . Consorvator of Forests, Mysore and Coorg . 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILAVAY. 


TEAK TIMBER. 

rjpENDERS are invited for the supply of such quantities aa the 

Company may require for one year of well soaaonod MOULMEIN 

RANGOON TEAK TIMBER, in Square Logs, sound Sind straight, not Teen than 
12 niches square and 3') feet In length, to bo delivered at the Company*.-* Stores 
Depot, Byculla, at the rate fjf not less than between 2.»0 and .hOi tons i>or month, 
commonoing from the 1st day of January 1872- 
Speciftoation and form or Tender may be ubtairied on application at the 
blurekoeper's Offloe, Byculla, Bombay. 

Sealed Tenders endorsed, “Tk5dbb pok Tbkk Timdrh,’* and which must 
specify whether ofMoulmoin or Ringoon, and the m ».0 per ton of S') cidnc feet, 
rtoliverod at the Stores Depot, Byculla, will bo received by the Agent at the 
Company’s OtHcos, Elphliistonc Circle, Bombay, up to noon on THURSDAY, 
the 30tb November next. 

The peraon wliose Tonilor .shall be accepted ivill be required to enter Into a 
Ooutraot, and, for the duo fnldhiioiit oF the .same, tu lind dociinty amounting to 
10 jior cent, on the CHtimiitod value of the contr.ict. 

The Agent does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Signed) W. WARDEN MOHICE, 

Storekeeper. 

Storet Offlee^ Byculla^ llfA October 1871. 


NOTICE 

I S hereby given, th.qt Timber Sales will take place at the Ghaut 

Depots of wo Canarn Zillah in the month of Dcccmbar next. 

2. The sale at the Ilullial Depot, in the Soopa Talooka, will commonco on 
Mnmloy^iha 11th December, and will coiituuio there till the whole w disposed of. 

3. The sale .at Yollapoor Depot, in the Yollapior Talooka, will commence ns 
r-oon as possible after the UuUial Depot is flnishod (about thu 3nl January 1872), 
and will bo continued nl the noigUbourlnK Branch Depots till tlie whole is .sold . 

4. The sale at the Katoor Dtqiot, in the Slioy Talooka, will likowlao com- 
mence ns soon as possible after the Yollapoor Talooka salo.s are ilmshed, and 
Will bo coutinnod at the neighbouring Branch Dopits till the whole is sold. 
r>. The probable quantity of Timber put up for Sale will bo na follows 


Teak. 


Black- 

wood 


Soopn Talooka, Hullial Depot. 
Ycllnpoor Tnlookn, Yollapoorj 

Depot 

Sircy Talooka, Kutoor Depot 

Total .... 


1 ' 

I !.S 


8,002 0,0J0, 300 


l,7i^ 

fto 


1,400' t5 
41 In' 


0,812 7,401; 200 


I 

I 

175| 

40| 

11 


220 


Jnnglc- 
wood . 


fl 

tc 

2 


1,300| 


7i)0i 

8501 


.s 

'B 


Teak Voles. 


I 

I 

i 5 


^090 

IVK) 

049 


2, 850 1 2,020 


I 


1,800 


1,800! 


474 


474 


0. For any further inrorm.ation that mv.v bo roipilrod apply to II, BABKiri , 
Esquire, Deputy Consorvator of Forests, Oanara. 

W. PEYTON, Mujor, 
Conservator of P<)ro.sLM, Soutborn Division. 
Conservator’s Office 5. D., Camp Poo/io, 28fA SrpicmlKr lb71. 


TIMBER SALE IN NORTH GANARA- 


T^OTICE is hereby given, that llie umlormontionccl quantity 

of Timber, the property of Government, will bo sold by Public Auction 
November 1871, at luo Ports of Gcsq.^wci.i.y, Ckrwau and Sedasuiour 



1 Teak beat 
Southern. 

Black wuud. 

i Junglc- 
} wood. 

Firewood. 

Date of Sale. 


1 i 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 3 

1 

! ■§ 

1 V 

1 § 

1 w. 

... 1 

Tons' 



1 






h ■ 


(fungawully . . 

2101 


33 

29 

5 

5 


16th Nov. 

C^rwiir 

2,4U6 

, 4,843 

IS 

Irt 

378 

859 

158 

20ih ditto. 

8e Jashegur .... 




... 

1 

0 

•• 

ditto. 

Total., j 

2,018 

5,066 

40 

39 

384 

873 

158 



The whole will bo arranged in convenient lots. 

J«rtM 

On the day of sale the buyer to deposit 15 per oent. of the purohase*money . 
The balance of sale price is due on or before the 1st March 1872. 

All the lots to be removed from the Depot before the 1st April 1872. 

Further narticulnrs of Sale and Rules may lie obtainud at the Offloe of the 
Superintendent of Tun).ier Depot, Carwar. 

(Signed) W. PEYTON, Major, 

Consorvator of Forests, 8, D. 

C^nstrvator’i Qfftc^f Bharmtr, SOth Seftifinler 1871. 

(True copy.) . 

GEO. C. PAH^R, Lieut., I. N., 
SnperiuMffldont Timber Depot* 


COMPTOIR D’BSOOMPTB DB PARIS. 

VTEW FBEXOH LOAN. — The eixteen Monthly Inatolmentaail 

due on the First of each month, oommendng from the let Anguafc 1871. 

The amount doe on each Instalment per 6 Francs Bents is Bs. 1-14*1 82*100. 

The Coupons are payable on 16th JLugwft, lOih November, 16th Ybbroery, 1601 
May. 

During the payment of Instalment, namely, np to 21et October 1872, the Inter* 
att will be paid on the 1st Aunst, November, Februa^, end May, in order that 
the Coupons due may be received in part-payment of lostalments- , 

Interest is payable on presentation of Stock Boceipts, pending the ■rrlval of tho 
Stock from iWis. 


SOTTlSriD-Z" Sc oo., 

* BOMBAY, 

SOLE IMPORTERS OF ALEXANDRE & SONS’, AND 
DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 


HAttMONlUMS Maniirnctiire.! forIn<)1n, from tta. too to Rs. 800. 

“ BYMF’ATHKTIC” PIANOFORTEH, in solid Mahogany or Rosewood, gnaran- 
toed for Iiidui, ft*oTn Rh. 730. 

THE “INDIAN” SQUARE PIANOFORTE, in solid Mahogany, guaranteed 
for India, from Hs. .050. 

BROADWOOD AND 80NS* PIANOS, from Rs. 300 lo Rs. 1,200. 

COLLARD AND COLLARD’S PIANOS, from He. 360 to Rs, 1,000. 


jPlANOFOF;TES FOF^ 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS REPAIRED AND REPOLISHED EQUAL 
TO NEW. BF A STAFF OF EXPERIENCED EUROPEAN WORKMEN. 

Arrauyt/Mcnfs mwiefor Tiintny Fninoa hi/ the Half-Year or Year, Terms on 
ajiplicattoH, 

SOUNDY & Co., 

riANOFOIlTK saloons, 

BOMBAY. 


Jlolloiefty'a Ointment and Pills.— Cheat PrOMOtvati vO*!.— At nil HOasons Of tho 
year thu rate of m'»rLality from diKe-iaes of tho luiigH is vor.y great. Holloway’s 
Omtmont wull rubbed upon thu chust, aided by hin I’llla, orrosts nil miachiof. 
ThCHO cleaiisiiig modicaraentH exerciwi a moat aaliitnry and rostorativo iuiluenco 
over Ihu entire eontmits of tho pectoral cavity. Air tubes, nervOH, blood vcbscIh, 
Hud all other tiHsues leol the wholcsoriiel.v potent power, more particularly in 
their thoroughly purifying both venous and aroniil bloiKl b,y promoting tho froo 
nriMilathm f»f air. Neither Ointment nor Pills conUun any noxious mgi'odicnt 
whntcvor, but their balHanuf nature Tiounahos rather than iriltatos the 
Kystem, and kindly ruIxIuoh all untoward symptoms, till nil is well oiicomorc. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PERSIAN 
CULP, VIA KURRAOHEE. 

Interchangimj Can/u ami Pasurniirrs at Bmsora^ to and from Bagdadf with thr 
Euphrates and Ttf/ns Steam Navigation Company. 

rilllE British Iiiilia Stciiiii I^'avigatioii Company (Limited), 
Unukh Mail Contiiaci’ with CIovernment, will clospatch a 
Bteamor every 14 daya to the Pebbiaw Gulf, touching at KunaArHsx, Ctuadvb, 
Muscat, Rumdku Auimm, Lixoa, liusniBic, Fao, Mahomkhah niid Rushoeau. 

Bombay, Juimavy 1870. W. NIUOL & Co., Agents. 

IHE SOUTHEBN INSURANCE CO.AIPANY, (Limited.) 


T 


Registered C.\ vital — One Million Sterling. 

Paid-up Capital £ 100,000 

j Reserved Fund £ 40,000 

Head Office — MELBOURNE. 

The underRignotl having been appointed Agents, arc prepared to grant Policies 
by Marmo Insurance. 

Bombay lUth Juno 1809. J. N WADIA, SONS & Co. 


IJ^HE 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 
Established 1825^ 

WITH WHICH J8 NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 

colonial and foreign assurances. 

An amalgamation hairing been formed liotweon tho Standard Life Assurance 
Company and the Colonial life, AssHrance Company, the business of tho United 
compauios will houceforth be conducted under the title of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY* 

The annnal revenue of the Standard Company is now upwards of £050,003, and 
the accumulated funds amount to upwards of £ 2 , 600,000 Btorling. The new 
biiHinoss transacted during the past year amounted to the large earn of 
£1,375,0.K) sterling, the oorresponding premium amoimtingto £45,887 per annum. 

Moderate rates charged for residence in tho Colonies, and other plaoea 

abroad. , 

Local Boards and Agencies in India, and In all the British Colonies where every 
facility will be afforded in the transaction of business, and whore premiums 
may be received and claims paid. 

Immediate reduction of premium on return to Europe, or other temperato 
climate, without medical certifloate* 

Frojlte divided every five years. 

The new Colonial ana Foreign Prospectus may- he had on application at the 
chief offices of the Company,' or to the Agents at nome or abroad. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager and Actuary, 

D. CLUNIB GREGOR, Ckilonlal and Foreign Seciotosy. 

Boxbat Board. 

H. Prentls, Esq. I W. Nixon, Esq. 

A. R. Sooble, S^. | A* E* AaiLley,^q, ^ 

Agents ai Bombay, 

Tho London, AsiaUo and American Company, (Limits AV 
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rnHB INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY {Limited.) 
REOimuD UKOEs Act X. ok 1866. 

Eead 0#e«— MEEBUT. 

OIHECTORS. 

Chairmim, W. McLeavy, Raq* .. Kiina^pr, Sank t(f Vpptf Ittdiat (Irimifetf.) 
C. J. CoUins, Esq. 

R. R. Dean, Esq. Manager, AUakabod Bank, 

W. Hobson. Esq* ... u Mutawrit Savimga' Bank. 

J. C. Pany. Esq LaUOankkianagtt Delhi A London Bank 

F. Peterson. Esq. ... Manager^ Simia Bank Corporation. 

C. W. StoweU, UncoociMHlvd Service Bank 

B. Warner, Esq . Barrider^aULaw, 

Bbeikh EUaboe BUZ 

MEDICAL ADVISER. 

William Moir, Esq., M.B., Civil Surgeon. Meerut. 

• SECRETARY. 

D. Lancaster, Esq. 

AGENTS. 

Hill, Billman, li Co., Calcutta. 

Thie Compang was formed towards the end of 1869, and baa already received 
subetantiai patronage from the public. 

Tks ohiooi fat which it was established with a (bll dii*ectioii in India wiis U) 
seeure the Indian public against a repetition of such heavy losaes as huvo 
recently been sustained by the collapse uf certain Assurance Omccs in Engltind, 
where the entire managemunt of those institutions was located. 

Seeuritg . — To ensure alisolnto security, the finds of the company arn 
invested onlg in Government securities. The company is strictly prohibited 
from making advauooa on honse or landed property or on stocks, shares or 
obligations of any company whatever, though su advances arc usually 
extensively made by other Assurance oomimnJes. 

Po<tc<«« are granted for whole life either with or withe* it participation in the 
profits of the company according to the scale of premium selected by the ns- 
bured. Policies are also granted for short terms from one to ten years at 
motlerate rates. 

The Propoaal Fm'm is simple in its tei’ms and the comUtiout of the 
policiee are liberal, all Hnnecentarg reMMciione having been removed. 

The raiet qf premium are made as moderate as is consistent with complete 
eeeuriip of the assured. 

Adoantugea^Aesurance.— It secures by a small monthiv, quarterly, half*yf'ni‘ly 
or yearly saving a provision for widows and children. It uflbrds opportunity of 
makiug a sottlemonlb jirior to^moiriage. It enables persons to raise money on 
life interests. It secures sums of money contingent on nartics coming of age. It 
enables debtors in event of death to sAisfr their creditors thus saving the bor- 
rowerb* property from claims and suretiOH from loss. 

Assurance in a soiuul company is far snporior to connexion with a Pension 
Fund, for in the latter case if the nominee dies all contributions are forfeited and 
the HiibHcribcr loses the honcllt of all he bos paid, whoioas in the case of a policy 
it still ensures and may lie made available for any other purpose. 

Forms of Proposal, tables uf mteR, and nil Airthor information maj' be 
obtained by letter or on aiiplication to any of the Agents or to the .Sccrctqrv. 

ANNUAL PREMTUMS. ' 

Required for an osaui'ancc of ILs. l.tXX) for the whole icim of Mffe. 


CZTILIANS. 


.ViiuTAHY AND Naval. 



Witihout Profits. 1 

1 

With Proflt^.1 

- - - - - 

j Without Profits. 1 

With Profits. 
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Mcci’iAt , 12th November 1870. 


D. LANCASTER, 

Se cretarg, 


P IICENIX FJRE OFFICE.— ESTABLISHED IN 1782 

Unlimited. 

The itnp«)rtanco of this company's transactions with the public may bo judged 
from the fact that since its cornraencomunt it has been ablo to pay 0 ,(KM), 00 i)f. 
sterling as losses under insured risks and without a single call ou its propnctois 
whose liability is unlimited. 

The imdert^ed are authorised to issue policies in Bombay ami the Mofussil 
at the tariff rates of all the old established oompouy, which ore os low ;u Ac nature 
of the risks can justify. 

Thu rates on bungalows in the Mofussil, and residences, offleos, and godowns in 
Elphinstone Circle, have been lately much reduced. Particulars on application 
at the Agency office. A. C. BUICE & Co., 

No. 6, Ram part Row, Bombay, 1870. Agents. 

m H E Q U E E N ~I N S iTr A N C 1^“c 0 M P A N Y 

FIRK AND LIFE. 

2£BAD OBFICE.ig Qtteen hiturance Bmldiuge^ Livei’pool, 

CAPITAL.— iJBhfiWfiOO) Two Millions. 

TriMto!#.— Sir Thomas Edwards Moss, Bart., Christopher Busholl, Esq . and 
Edward Heath, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 


_ CAdirtNaa— Beinard Hall.^Esq. 
Ikirutg Chairman-B. W. Kelly, tt 


John Bateson, Esci, ' ' i Peter 

John pngham, Esq. I Peter McLagan, Esq., M P. 

T. Bidgway Briton, Esq. i James Morton, Esq. 

William Foijes, Esq. ! John T. Pagan, Esq., J. P. 

Andrew Galbraith. Esq. John Shari), Esq. 

CharlUin R. HalL Esq. | n. W. J. 8tt*odo, Ksq. 

William Hind, Em. j j. b. Thomson, Eh«i. 

Patrick Hunter, Esq. ! Geo. B. Kerferd, Esq. 

Aeiuarg and General Manager. , Monorieff Rilson, Esq. 

AKA-Afaiuiyo*.— Thomas Walton Thomson. 

Banktre.— The Liverpool Commercial Bonk, and the National Provincial 
Bonk of England 

AudUore —Messrs. Harmood, Banner A Son, Accountiuits, 

» Pollock, M.D., London; 

andF. S,9todman, M.D., Bombay. 

The rates of prvmuim for Bire and L^e Insurances will be found as moderate 
oa those of other first'Olass offices. Policiea are issued under the Lt/% branch of 
this Oompsny recently established in Bombay, ou civil lives and military Hvuh 
In civil employ. 

For furtber information and partioulars, tuxdpffor prospectuses. Ac. reani'd- 
ing Fire and Life Inaiirances, apply to •in 

.... T LAWRENCE A Co., 

. .„^ombay, 1st January 1871. AgenU in Bombay. 

r E BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited.) 
THE undenigned are prepared to accept risks and issue 
policies covering werohandiso, goods in godowns, woiwhouaos, dwelling 
booses, ITT other insurable nronerty, ou fiivourablo terms. 

_ Apply w FORBEB A Oo., 

'^loiabay, 1st February 1871. Seorotaries and Managers. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE 

ESTAaLISBSP 1716. 

F )L1C1E8 opened on waiehousos and Hhoiis, merchandise, dwellings, house- 
hold furniture, and other insuiuble projiorty, in Bombay and the 
Mofussil, at ourrent rates b/ 

Bombay, 1871. PEEL, CASSEL8, & Co., AgcntB. 

A LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE 
A. ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

tSTA BLISMD IS 24 . 

CUIKF OFFICE: / 

Bartholomew liRiio, Bank, London, E. C. / 

iBOAmiK or DiasovsoJH. 

PHBsiDsiTT^Sir Moses Montefiore, Bai't., F.R.B. ./ 

SDSmSO'SPOl&Mo 

James Alexander, K.h(|. (Alexander, Fletcher A Co ) 

Charles George Bamcit, Esq. (Barnett, Hfsire, Hanbury, oud Udoyd) 

George Henry Barnett, Esq. Glymntou Pork. / 

James Fletcher, Esn. (Alexander, Vlotcbor A Co). J 

William Gladstone, Esq. (Thomson, Boiiar A Oo). / 

l^ght lion, (loorgo Joachim Gosebon, M.P. y' 

Bamiiol Gumey, Esq. / 

JamoR Holme, Esq., (Director of the I’rovincial Baiik^f Ireland) 

Sir Curtis Miinntla Lani])sou, Hurt. / 

Sampson LiiciUi, Ksij. (TiUcas, Mioholls A Co) / 

Elliott MaciiaghUjii, Esq., (Momlier of the ludiHri Council) 

Thomiis Masterman, Kaq. (Direotor of the BiinJic of Eimlsnd) 

Joseph Ma.ver Moiitoftoro, (Director of the Pn/iviucial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Anthony Do RothAchiUi, Dart, Now Cour it. 

Baron Lionel Nathan Do Rothschild, M.I\ 

Thomas Charles Smith, Ksq. Oxford Sqm ire, Hj'do Park,, 

Lord RichPihl GroHvenor, M. P, 

Hugh C« Ifin Suuih, Esq. 

Richanj/lloai-o, Esq. 

r;iRE RISKS 

of on eligible charoetor arc acco^pted at inininiun currout ratc.R 

. Life department. 

The non-partk‘ipn ting rotes of prominm for KiiropeHn liven resident in India 
have been very matci^ify reduced, and the midenucntioncd Agents are aiithn* 
riaed to decide iipun.d^nmnsnls nubmittod, to issue Policien, anil to settle claims. 

, * The Life Reserve Fund is over 

. ^ NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUFEEfr 

Vliidj ispiwspcctivo of and in addition to tho paid-up capital and iho Fire 
llesorvo T'liinl), being about .SO per cent, uf tho sum assured under tho Com- 
pany's Life Policies, and besides this there is the guuruntoo of a subsctiborl 
Capital of nut less than 

FIVE CR0RE8 OF RUPEES 

coupled with the personal responsibility of a numerous body of woalthy*Pro- 
pnetors. For detailed Prospectuses, Forms 

Agents for tho Presidency of Bombay. 

QHURClfOF ENGLANl^T^UiiANC^ INSTITUTiON. 

EsTA 13LT8HED 1840.- 

Emi)oworod by special Act of Parliament 4 & 5 Vic., Cup, XCII. 

CA PITAL-Ono Million Sterling. 

Life Assurances of every description granted. 

Retiring provision combined with Lilo Assurance. 

Free Policies Ljs'Jiod which cun never ultogotbor lapse tUyough uon-pa3qnout 
of Premium. • 

No extra charge for soa-passage. 

Ueduction to Eurupoan rates without Medical examiD.ition. 

I’l-emlum m.-iy be paid annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or mouthly, as desired. 
Pai'secanc’ Armenian Hves insured. 

For detailed Prosix'ctiis, Ac., apply to 

REMINGTON A Co., Agents. 

Bombay, 12th July 1870. 

L ^IVERPOOLTTbYDON AND GI^E INSURANT: 
COMPANY. 

Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. 


Capitul £2,000,000 
Be venue 

Fire Premiums 11 836,8l(J 

Life Premiums „ 260,038 

Interest Ifia.two 


i; 1,240,635 


Accumulated Funds £3,301,006 
Inveeted Funde. 

£> 881,762 

Life Reserve 1,873,020 

Reserve Fund 071,410 

Undivided Profit ei,823 

£3,301,006 


Fire Department. 

Puhcios of losuitMice against fire upon dwelling houses and other buildings 
111 iKith tho Kuropeftii and Natuo pails of tho Island of Bombay, are issued by 
tho undorsigned on behalf of tho company. 

I'he rate on pucka- (j^iilt bungalow's situated out-sido tho Fort of Bombay, or 
111 any part of tho Bonvtaiy Presidency, is now reduced to (6) six uiinas per cent, 
per luinum. 

' Life Department. 

This company oflbrs tho odvontago of Fixed Bonuses accruing after five years 
annual payment of premium, on profits. Policies arc indlspntablo 

atlur five years. Claims are payable thi'-ty days after admission. Annuities 
are granted on very fhvoralilc terms. Tho undersigned will issue Polloiea on 
iiehalf of the Company . 

Agents ill Bombay— RITCHIE, 8TBUART A Co. 

Agents in Calcutta-GILLANDBRS, ARBUTHNOT A Co. 

insurance 

Incorporated by Boynl Chartrr and Sjjeclal Acte of Parliament* 


vrYjRTII BRITL^H AND MERCANTILE 
- COMPANY. 


Paid upCapital 

Fire R^erve Fund 
Fire Premiqji Reserve ... 

Total Accuil%ttod Funds . 


£260,000 

297,163 10 10 
138,614 16 1 

-ttfij668 6 11 


‘JjaSUZa 18 11 

Annual Income from Fire, Life and Investments. 801 jBttl 12 0 

Agents In Bombay. 

W. NICOL & Co. 
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EdTADLISHED IK 1820. 


p. J-AZAF^S ^ pO., 

Incorporated imth Sheanvood ^ Co., 

CABINn MAKERSk UPHOLSTERERS, BILLiARO AHD BACAmiE TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS- 

r 

Hy Appointmp: 5T to 

His Excellency the Viceroy, Governor-General of India, 

▲NO TO 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 

CALCUTTA. 


C LAZARUS & Co., while ihariking their numerous 
* conBtituentB for the solid Biifjport oxteoded to thoir Finn sinco 
rittribiiUj fboir HUCcesH to tbo following tnaxlniH which continuo to guitio 
their l)U8liiCHi!i trAnwactloiiH, c»jr 

Good Work With unadnUtraM ma/erUiis. 
ftkii/Uf and IniHf worth}/ Workotr}!. 
rnlforu^ .Scale qf Chargat. 

Strut and comprttut Superntioa, 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

There arc a few Riioclal fetf^orce ui cortneciiou with the cxnonsivoly oxoeuted 
i/Alalognc, to ^hicli tJ. L. A O***- wnuhl auk. their coiiHtituenih' attontioii 
1 . and fewif <7r</ai»F iltJhignrt fiiiK IIikI a phu'u in the volume. Many of 

thOMO dOMlgne, it nhoiilil l« ui^tlonoil, rctircMcnt an oHginal rcnult ; thatiH to 
May, they have liron nlalMinited with h|h.cih 1 nilrn*iicc to the hoimetiohl 
rotiuiroDientA of thiH country In wt»Tkiiig to thie end, icrcrcncv has Ixjon 
hati to the laiCHt TuoilulM of the UihI C'nliinct Miintifiu liirorH of Kiiroiiu. All 
thifct wan rochpreho in Atylo, or chaste m pattern, hnn livon taken lulvan* 
tiige of in the produotiou <>f C. L. AOo.'i^ Hpocial tlcegms for Indiii, thcacileei* 
doPSta, InuTCver, lieing Coinhlned with othern wiiicli C. L. AI'o.'m long ex- 
ficrtence hoH nhown to lie of the utniont tinjKjrtauco. ThO'^o it ih ncnreely 
neccHfiaiy bj detail ; ynt it miiy lie oliaervoo, u-** a general jinnciple, in nnali- 
lying homo deniKtiM to Hultlmliun roiuiirmimt.s, that auliHtantiiility abonhl 
iisvorbe aocrlflcoil to a too blunder olegance, .'iu<i IIiIh ^n-inciide Iiba lieeii 
HtiNMiily kept 111 view. Indeed, In the rafuiufae.tura vf Calmiut Ware iii India j 
thtH la n prime conalderation, aa climatic eilhot««. not, to aiicnk of other j 
oguiicloM, liAve a moat marked .-ictiou in dettinoratiag hiicii urtielra. It ! 
roinaiiiH oiilv to add, iherefoie, that, while nil that ih cliHHte, toHtcrut, and . 
ologant liAH iXMiti freely appropriatetl from the aoiircca Indicated In tlie |tro« . 
diu'tion of C. L. A Do *m deaigna, rctfiird has lieon had, at the attuie time, to | 
the roqniroinonta of atren^h and Hobatanthdity . ajudiciom' blending of ; 
iHjih, ill fact, haa liccn atintnl ut, and, iia C. L. A Co. Uiinvbly beltoxo, baa j 
lioen moat BUCceHafiiUy acroiu 1)1 iaheii. ' 

*i! C- li, A Co. have had each article of their Htock'photogrnphcd. The diagraniM 
have fioen ongravcil at euTiMidorable exiKiuHc in Kiiglaiid Uoin tUcae photo* 
grapUa, and reproaent, therefore, each artiulo with artistic fldulity. 

PRICES. 

C. L. mnd ('o. are .'iVivr toUio noceiotity that oxIhin in thenn nltcred timea for 
rcaeonable prices. The Huppij iug, however, of o ftowo/iVr reliable irticlc in tbo 
hrsi coiieideration with nrcHpectnidu and old oatabliHluMl hnn. Uegnid InMiig 
hod to this, and aho to the fai.'t thatC. L A Co. warrant evcr>* nrtu-lc that iHotirH 
from Uiotv innnufactory ; they ran ^•onlldcntly atat-o that thoir cbargCM leprcMcnt 
only H Blender margin of profit over and alM»^c actual coNt df pnabu-tion. 

IMPORTANT TO MESSEft AND BILLIARD CLUBS. 

TiinoiGiioi T India, China, ni RMAii, CV^ylon, and 
T im SriiAi’is, 

Cone<v|iiont on the jmiiierouH tippbcaliuns that C. LAZAUl*^ A Co. have 
lately hail fV<»ni parties, rcMiding at a diatnncu from CalcnUe. to have their 
Thlliard Tables re-eushiuncd on L’ L. A Co. 'a iioiv priii('i])le, mio <ii» aeinluig 
the Tables to Caleiittit for that (uiriHiNe ia uth'nded with gi'ciit tU 'uy, thereby 
ncrasionlng mneh iiiconvcnieTU'c, C. 1.. A Co. have l»oen iinuiecd lo keep a atoek 
of Cnahionn on tboir new pririeiple iilwiiyH nii liand, wlncli can T*«i tlitgd to any 
T^ks, the accurate Icn^h and width of thuHlatc-?.>ed only laong n*iiuin*vl. 

Up'Ooiiiitry Mchhcs ami ('liibN enn, b> thus seeurijig a spare not or CushioiiH, 
entinro the euiiHtanl ubo of the Table— a dejodonitiiin r. L. and i'o. are sutisflou 
Uioy will not be slow to aiiprcemto. aa llio iiicoii\eiiionco hitherto felt by the 
Tablelxilng unavitilablo for play dining hueh lime aa the old CubUioiie arc under 
repair, bos Iioeu mUnitieilly very great. 

BILLIARD AND POOL BALLSo 

Dilliard clolha, Ciica, lillhard and Pool Marking lioivrtla. Tips, Chmks, and every 
retpiisite for the Hilliard Ta) do. HillUml cuHliiona nuioNated. JiiUianl Table 
re|Mtlreil and re-cushionod on their now principle, thereby iDukiiig an old Tnhio 
as good 08 new. 


GEORGE W. WHEATLET&Oa, 

Eetcdflwhed 1830. 

ARMY, BANKING, TRANSIT, AND GENERAL AGENTS 

LcadenhiUSt. 

Loxpog. I 33 urgent 

„ ..... Bombay. 20 goasoon’i Boildlngs* 

AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE* 

Abmt BiPABTiriKT.— hlilltAry. Begimerital, and Moss Indents of all kinds prompt- 
ly uud economically oxocuted. 

Babkivo DBPAiiiriinr.'HPAy, Allowances, and dividends drawn, and Remit- 
tances and investments eflbcted upon fhvorabls terms. 
Interest allowed on Cturent as well as Fixed Deposit 
I accounts. 

I Obvsbal Dje pa BTM xirr.— Indents for goods of every description exeonted. Tim 
fiomljay Agency undertakes looal mdents of all kinds, 

; and oxocutes ihruugh the London House all orders fto 

Eiiro])ean or American goods. 

AT. B. -CoNgfilumh are reminded that fime^ trouble^ and frequeHtlg et^nee are 
eaoett bif iHftructiona being made/itll and complete in the Jtrei laetance. Where a 
I Margin ie intended to be given, ite limUe ehonld be etated. 

j Thabbit DBrAMTMBBT. — T ub Globn Pabcxls Rxpkbss undertakes the forwsrding 
[ of goods and parcels by the quickest, HSlhst, and most 

; economical routes throughout Indi^ Europe, and tbo 

I World. 

j SPECIAL ACENCICS. . 

! OKonr.ii W. WuEATLET & Co. ore Sole Agents in Western India for the follow- 
' Ing llrm»f 

< Jitt/urrda (Patent) ABBOTT & NicsoLt Birmingham 

, General Joinera Sami.. Wobsitax & Co London 

Habertiuahery D. NlCHOLSOB k Co London 

Hardware Daviu Johns Birmingham 

/mI, Printing HitAf ekll A Kdwabds London 

1 Jewellery HiRBisoB A Co liondon A Birmingham. 

' _ .. Fabadat A Davbv London 

! Zamjia, Pnuiaha MadDkh A Sox Lcnidoil 

i ^^hopraahir Preeaea Maclubk, M vcnoif ald, MacobkooB 

Marine JSngiuea Jacknoh A Watkibm Jjondon 

i Maehinerg, Saw Ml/la,4‘c 8aML. Wobsicaii A Co TiOndon 

^redtee . Abei.Mobill . London 

I Printing Preaaee Hopkimsoit A CoPK London 

: Af/*f • • V. A J. FtGOiNS Ixm^n 

; ^^ing Maehinea I. Wnib T.omlon 

■ UM.ATnOHTrK A Co Jiondon 

I ^V^***^* Debt A Co London 

I trinee LowknthvlA HoLMB Frankfort. 

I »» Staxdiidob a Tubxbb London. 

8f]ti)»tpiircclH of WatchoH, Jewellery, Ac., arc now on hand. Conaignmonts o» 
HuiicoWinM, Printing Presses, and Inks, Printing Paiier, Sewing Machines, 
Ac., arc daily oxjiectcd. 

Bombay, Ist August 1870. j. L. MADDEN, Agent. 

TIIK CALCUTTA MUSKJAL FSSTADLISHMENT. 

12, aOVERNMENT PLACE. 

Rv ArPOiNtMENT. 

LATE BUCKINYOUNG & Co., A.D. 1814. 

Indian Pianofortes- 

Bn*.idw’o««l A Sons’ now (*uf tago 7 Octaves, with three Uliisoris throughout 
Now rotbigc Ofjiiul, with throe Unisons ii. Tci or aud Troblo 
New Bciiil-Gr.md, ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto 
(.'OLMSD A CoLLiBu's SymjMithotic quaro Mcini-Qrand 7 Octaves 
Henil Gniiid 7 Octaves with three Unisons Treble. 

IhMidolr Orand 7 Octaves, throe Unisons throngbout 
Sympathetio Pianofortes 

A coiisigiiinent of the alsivc o\|>©cted very shortly from fiermany. These 
iiiKtrumont.'* are made exprcsslv for India, and will be sold at 20 per cent, below 
the usual j»ricc chiirged for siinilar Instnimcnts in Calcutta. 

Sheet Music* 

Among the nrcv'ut extensive 8b«k o( the above firm will be found the licst 
iiimleni, .IS well ns the mott admired elosMlcsl pHsluctioua of the liest mtMters 
Uonstpuente lire rcHix-etfullv Infnimcd that for immediate Cash pajmentM the 
pubIHiier s marked nrico will be ehnrgcd f«»r single pieces, and for cvciy six iiieces 
purchased, a Boventh one of equal value will bo added to the number without 
additional charge. 


Calcutta, April isT**. 


C. GOULD, 
Proprietor, 


TIIK EXHIBITION KNGLTSH LP:VKH AVATCH. 

I N FINK SILVKR, ilouMo-bottonuMl, ongiiie- turned huiiiiiiiif 
iiwH*, of lULHliiUii .si/.i', and with a fn-st-cla^fti full plate Lever 
mo> ement. 


B- B- B- 

In accorilanco with tboir cstiiblishoil pPHcticc of inivodiicuig noiolLies to the [ 
Indian public, C. Lazabvs A I'n. have piciisurc in niiiimiiu'iiig tliul they have ' 
made arrangoments to hiippl.i the IhLchI novelty msiK’uil nud flimily Hmnsement, ■ 
by imiHirtmg the ixunilar A. B. H. Tablch. The iJoculiiintYof these is (hat on Uio J 
one Table tlie thivo mvouritc gamoMH'»r Bilmiiip, IUttvk, and iiJio\Tttu.N may lie 
playotl, thus nlhirdinga pleosmg variety ofainusenicuts, concentniterl on a single 
iM)ar<l Hi Utile more than the cost of one. Anticipating Chat the doiruind for these I 
Tables will lie largo, C. L. A Co. lire jni'pni'eil te 8iippl>'tliem on \Tr>' ftivonrnblc ; 
terms, it lioing a pnucqilo of their businesH to fiu’nisb the liest and most approved 
articles of every kind, ut the lowest rates consistent willi excellence of quality 
and a fkir trading profit. j 

THE ALEXANDRA BILLIARD TABLE. 

C. LAZARUS A Co. lieg te slate Gist, with a view te procure for India on© i 
of the latest Home novelties, they hn\c made up, on their own premises, a 
number of the new “ Alexandra’’ Blllianl Tables* so commonly iiatromsed in | 
Foshlonablo Circles at tills time in Knginud. 

It is now shown that LiuUcs may, w’ith iiorfcct propriety, take part in a giuiie | 
where their natimilly quick pcrciqition und power of skiJfiil munipulation i 

tributes, not oiity ti> the pleasure of this tiublo gamo, enables them to com- \ 
pete for Its honoin*s with the moro iiractiscd hon^ls o| the nuler sex. 

TTio “ Alexiuidrn” Tabic, or w’hicn Ima now rerolvad the dlsliligUMhing epithet 

it " i.nil mrVB* in #l>Vnl«r Tvllh t.VlA fn(f M.-V id unnM. 


aa 

a 

Qfi 





QB 


and moat in favour ^vith the fair sux, is in ever^resiicct 
The slseof the Tables ia' 
Oios Olid other reipdsitcs 
il nianipulatitm by a lady. 


of the “liOdio^’ Table V 

udnpteil to develop tht* fullest resutu'oes of the game, 
six reel by three, tuo height lieing so regulated, and^c 
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THE 81X1) EORES'ES. 


—♦ 

(To tlip EiHtor of the Indian Economi^f.) 

Silt, -TiiEKi: la one \ery iiuuorUiut finlijoct m tiio sidiniiiisl ra- 
tion of tbo Sind Forests, tbal T shouid Ixi glad if yon could find spuro 
(inio to look into and give tbo outer world Pound practicnl views 

on tbo ipiostion purtmlly discnssod in tbo Annual 8iiid Forests’ Ko^ort. 
of 180U-7U. 

The report referred to bus been laid on tbo bMitors table. 1 believe, 
ttiid may perhujis, be in your own office, ’Pliero was a review of tbo siud 

report m tlie , but the articles failed to bit the nnd on the bead, 

and besides were wanting in good taslo and propertoiie ; for this reuemn 
I sbould bo glad to seo tbo Indian Economist discuss the mutter on broad 
and equitable principles. 

Tho question is one that etriLos at the ver^ root of tlie cxislcnix' of I 
the alluvial forests of Sind, which undergo incessant clianges, owing to ! 
erosion and increment. It is to the latter element that except joti has been | 
taken in t liisjirovince, which I iiiaintain is tbo basis of tho w hoJo forest sys- : 
loin, for if ignored for a period of years, tho forAsts must, «>f neoessify, 
diminish sensibly in area, and in some oados be blotted out of tho iua[i 
altogether. 

You probably know something of tho character of tho Indus and its 
peculiarities, ns I knowyou joumoyed on its waters some years ago. I must 
explain that, os regards what are teriuod Cutchas^ that every forest has 
botm in its term a Ciitcho, and further, that antecedent to the Talpoor 
D^iiaatv, (some 70 years), no forests were found in Sind. In that 
reign the nuclei of tho existing forests wero what woro called Shikar- 
gal), oucloBe<l iiiud-walled bunting grounds. AfU^r the Eritish 
conquest these preserves woro extended by tho taking up of now lands, 
and tho application of tho Alluvion nnd JDiluvion rules, and on these 
principles it appears to mo our system must stand or full ! — Vide the 
Report. 

In a general way it may bo argued that tho Forest Department take 
up okll land that reforms on its grants. This is true, but the system 
is not properly understood, luid we are brought into collision with tho 
Hevenue Officers, no two of wliom interpret the law alike. One will 
argue tliat tho Forest J)epartraont may have lost .5,000 acres of its 
frontage by the river’s encroachment, but tlie incronient now in dis- 
j)ute lias a narrow channel between it nnd the old furost, and until 
that channel has silted tip, the forests cannot toko possession of tho 
land which should Mong to the defiarLiaent. A flsMl and iniloxiblo 
rule should, 1 think, be laid down that tbo sites of old forests, irrespec- 
tive of the river ulmnges,i should Ijo dclermiiiud by the triangulaled 
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fixed points of our first Surveys, (topographical), otherwise W'itU the 
cmillicting dec'isions m regard to tho true application of the alluvion 
law, we may find one or more of tho forests displaced by other land- 
liolders. 

The matter is, doubt loss, practically a very difficult one, and requires 
to be thoroughly veutilalod apart from all spirit of a dogmatic tendon • 
c}. If has of late been proposed to work Iho Sind Forests on a ration- 
al system of Forestry, that is, on the iirineiplo of a given rotation or 
period of years, so that it is the more necessary Iho basis of tho jystem, 
by which the area of ground is to lie kept permauout, should be fully 
understood and not ojien to cavil and misconstruction by,- every new 
aduiiuistrat ion. 

It may bo said that iu regtu'd to forests of so changeable a cbaracter^ 
that nature performs its own rotation ; and to a certain extent this is true, 

T must explain, however, that it is only within tbo reach of tho ferti- 
Iming w'aters of tho Indus that, vegetution holds its own : a fortiori high 
lauds, beyond the reimh of the highest flood, bt^come parched, nnd 
forest purposes of little or no value. Further, (he said lands eon only 
jiay zemincfnrs uiuler wheel irrigation, all very w'ell for cereal crops, 
but loo expensive to admit of these low lands being fitted by artificial 
moans for lorest purpo.ses. 

It would, uudoubtedh, be Ik'tter if our forests were situated bock 
some distance from the river, w'e should then gel rid of that precarious 
tenure of oxisteuce, wliu'h always hangs over them, throaUming like a 
sloriii cloud, hut in this imho we must MkMiro lands favourably situated 
as regards level, tlial i.s that can l)e lloodtal hy tlio ordiiuiry inundations, 
and such localities it would bo dillleult to obtain. 

1 have before hIiowu that the forests, so-called, were first formed 
under the rule of the Tulpoors, who reigned some 00 or 70 years prior 
to liritish rule, so that the oldest forest, would not. probably now 
exceed 70 or 8t) years of growth ; tho larger portion, however, of tho 
existing forests have grown up within tho memory of men now living. 
’J'liey have, as a mattm* of course, all lx*en Cutchas in their time, but 
owing to a succession ol deposits, some of these alluvial lands get raised 
now and again bi^yond the ordinary high inundation level. When this 
cliiinge takes place, trei's situated on high ground, in tho absence of 
artificial irrigation, die out ow’ing to the small rainfall, and to tho great 
intensity of tlie drought. It is therefore from the soil of (he growing 
C’lilcha lands that our iiutura] rciiroductiou of wood fuel miistbeaorivod. 

From what Iiaj*lx*en said, you will jmlge that, to ensure the duo 
peimetuat ion of our 8ind alluvial forests, is a very dilHcnlt matter, 
and that not only^ must (he alluvial law bo taken advantage of to its 
fullest extent, but that in all cases, wdiere practicable, other lands should 
1)0 made over for forest purposes, so as to keep up the required area 
ut)w less than oiio per cent, oi the mlire urea of tho province. In tho 
absence of n system lliat shall secure a fixed area of ground, all attempt, 
of iiianageiiHuit hy regul.ir rolulion process, w-ould bo so much money 
and labour llirown away. * 

I iiuisl. furtlier explain (hut I liese valuable Cutc/ni lands, os will bo 
seen from tho llgiirod sluteiiient of the Forest Report, bring in a very 
large rovoiuio in the shape of grazing fees, and it must also be bfirne in 
iiiiiid, that the growth ol these suul lauds is very rapid, tenor twelve 
years tamarisk (I lie self-sown and natural produce of such increments) 
liemg conqiderod the l)(>st fuel of the Flotilla Elcamors. The maxima 
and minima breadth of the forest token from the rivers’ edge may bo 
roundly stated from a quarter to four miles, so that in cases of vicuent 
eroMion, a largo forest may be st'rioiisly dimmished in size in one season. 

1 trust from what I have written, you will bo able to understand the 
merits of the case, and work it out iu a logical discussion m an early 
uiimlxT of your Economist, x. v. z, 

I ■■ 


#THE MADRAS OARCE. 


(Vo the EJdiloi’ of the Indian Economist.) 

Silt,- 111 your last issue (Xoveuibor) under the heading Agricultural 
Price Lists of India” you take the (>o\arnment of Madras to task, iii 
rather a severe manner, for what you imagine to be, their want of intelli- 
gence in iKTiiiitting the use of a different sized iiieosuro in selling or 
buy mg each imrticuhir variety of grain. Now, though tho weights and moa- 
Bure.s of this Presidency are undoubt odly in a very unsatisfactory state, T 
really do not think tlwt in this respect, w'e iu M^ulros, are greater sinners 
than you in llonibay, or our Irionds in tho rest of India. 1 have for 
Buiiio time purchosod and sold large (juiintities of country grain ; 
cuinboo, cholmn, ragi, Ac., and never used any but tho regular ** Bladras 
measure,” which contains 104 cubic inches, and never before heard that 
different. “ raeosiires” w^ro used for difforeut grams. I boliovo there is 
some sort of luiderstandigig tliat tho averogo weight of a “ measure” of 
cuiuboo is BO many tolas less than the average weight of a ** measure” 
of gram ; but this has nothing to do w ith “ price lists” which report. 

luooBuro” only. You must bo uwuro that the sfluciilo gravity of our 
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difTertwit graiiitf v/irioB greatly ; and lhal a vulunio of one grain may 
probably weigh 2*) m*r rent, heavier than the wmie volume f»f another 
grain. We, in England, eell our wheat nt <>,‘1 jiounds f>er bushel, our peas 
and beans probably at Od pfjimds, our Imrley at .m or .id, and our oats 
probably at4() pounds, using of coiirso in every instanffo the samo basin 1 
“measure” ana so in Madras, ne may sell a “ measiirir of gram 
weighing 1'2U tolas, or a “ lueaMure" of paddy, weighing 88 tolas. By 
all means, nst> your wliip of suuill seourges . the measures and weights 
of this poiint are, in a most uii'*al lelaetory state, but first try its effects 
on our iiuighbuur .9 m Bombay. — Vours very truly, 

A M.viut-vs I ahmkk. 


A>* OLTSTDERO.N THE LAND QUESTION. 


I To the Editor of thr hulian (jh^server.) 

Rir,— T( must lie a miiller of regret to the huv oulsider.s aim lakt* an 
iulerosl. in the great land quest lous now uiuh-r (liHeussion. the iim&t im- 
portant and vital to tlio future oltlie eountrylhal have heeii nniotetl 
in Indian pohlies lor many years, (hat the prineiples at is-me should he 
HO much uoscured by tluMlusI and heat ol a personal and teehnieal 
conflict between t lie Settlement Otlicers and the ia-haa Hf 'Ofouiai. 

I trust >ou will lend your powerful aid to divt-sf I lie eontroversx uh 
liuieh as possible ol llu^ details and leehnicalit les whieli jirevenl the 
general public from uiulei-slanding or lulhiwing the argument**, imd to 
aswist in torniing an intelligent opinnai unumg (lioso wlio. without 
being elperts, would yet amsIi to he ahh' to give a reasim fur liie fiuth 
Mint is in them on so great a fiolilieul question. 

The fight Ix'tweeii direet and mdireef taxation has elearly to he pre- 
ceded by a figl it Ix'tween Dinfl Revenue and Taxation. Whatever else 
isiliirk,*it iseviih'iit that If Mr. Kniglit is right, we might, m a few' 
vears, cease to trouble ourselves about mcome-taxes, or such (nllmg luhli- 
imns to our resources, when luUlitional milium** are waiting t<i tumble 
into the E.xeheqiier for the a.sKing. When (Ins is lairU realised by 
the general publie, everyone will range liimst'll on one side «)r the 
other; let iheclioiee he made, il jiossible, on instructed reasoning ami 
not on the blind lollowingol a cry. 

Mav 1 venturi* to suggest that some of your (alcnti'd coiitribulor.s 
shoulil give us, outsiders, a brief outline ol (he whole matter Irom (ho 
Ivginiimg. We want to he told elearly the principles on which 
iwsessments are now made, and the nnjiliin oju'ni,idi. We want some 
of (he elementary statistics ot the siihjecl, such, lor instimce, as the 
percentage ot urea m different diMlnels cultivated by proprietors, by 
liereAitarv tenants, and by tenants-at-w dl. A liost of tpiestioiis .sug- 
gest thenmelves to the general reader attempting to study the iii.atter, 
vvhicli at pri'sciit he could only get answered by croBS-exaiiiining a 
Hotthunent ollleer, or relerriiig to settlcnient reports and revenue eireu- 
lars, not accessible to the piitdie. 

[f I liiiMition some ol lliese, I am conscious that Tam exposmgmy 
own ignoriuiee . but as I have given mure time and attcutioii to tlie 
HuhjiH't than nine out of ten outsiders, it will b(' perhaps useful to 
shew how ignorant an* the public of llu* ijuestions forcing themselves 
upon us, and how necessary it is lhal the di«.putaqj.8 should enlighten 

UP. • 

In the first phuv. I gather that the old native na>es*snioiits were 
Imseil on flu* iih*a that (lie Mlale should take a certain shuro ol the 
•proihu'f', and I also gather that while (his pnncqdo still holds m 
native States, our own asse’»smenls are supposed to be liiim’d on tlie 
rent. Now' the rent o( land varies with a great number ot eircnni- 
staiiees, wliile (lie produce from simdar land will tie tolerably constant, 
llov/ciidtlie idea of rent emu*' m, und why vvao Ibis change of principle 
introduced ‘t 

Next, T olvjerve, lhal wbih' tlio native Stales have usually taken ns 
largo a share as could lie spared by (bo nelual cultivator, afier paying 
the cxiwnsos ol cultivation and of Hupportiiig himself and Ins family, 
we relinquish a part ot that surplus to nay f*»r the keoj) of a landlord 
or nnder-hindlord. a 8<u-( ot copy-hoUter. Now, grunting for the 
sake of argument, that a landhird is a useful article, and. worth the 
luonev bo e*>sts us, I "ant to kmiw what proportion of land is cultivat- 
ed b\* the huullords I liemselves. inul vvlint by llie tenants ? I want to 
knovv’ vvhv, in the ease where the lamllord is his own tenant, we should 
give him MIC landlord's sliare, as well a.s the tenants, or I'armiiig profit? 
Why should we. f«ir the sake of having landlords to collect (he 
rent* for us in a small fraction of case.**, relinquisli the landlonl’s share 
of rents in iht' great mapinly ? Uiirtlier, d(x?8 expedience shew that the 
landlords vve have already made, are ho useful and valuable that w'o 
should go on making more 'i Ought we not, as iniieh tor the good of 
I lie cultivators themselves as for our own prvdfT. the good of the 
State, to encourage them to bold directly frgm Government, instead 
of from a middleman ? 

Then again, granting tlud prescriptive rights of oceiipivney tenants, 
prior to our me ought to be rt'sueoted, on what possible principle 
lire we crediting new rights under the twelve years’ elause of Act X ? 
To protoei the cultivator from rack-renting? Then why is not the 
cultivator wlio holds from an occupancy tenant, as much entitled to 
Huch protect ion as ho who holds from a zemindar? If twelve years’ 
actual oceutJimev give a natural right to a cultivator to continue to hold 
at the sumo rent, why does the chnnoc status of his next superior affect 
his right V Suppose* the whole of a district gets into the hands of mvii- 
ivancy- tenants, l lieu they become v irluallv sub-landlords ; gradually the 
iiBual causes will load ‘to a considerable pn.i>ortion being Iuk6 ni> by 
teiiunts-at-will, who cannot, vimler the pn'sent law, when lioUliug 
from an ocennnuoy tenant, acquire occnpaiicy rights. We shall then bo 
in iuHi the fix vve v\»*re in before ; the actual cultivators will be as 
much liable to rack-renting as ever, and will be saddled with w\ addi- 
tional middleman l^-tweeii them und the Government to bo supported 


out of the produce of the land. What shall we have gained by A<^ X. 
except thost* middlenion ? A single landlord seems to me in India to 
be a doubtful sort of blessing, but even in countries where landlords 
ore at prowmi accepted as odyanta^oue, middlemen are looked on as a 
curse. What is there jieculiar in India, that should lead us to matiU' 
facturothem wholesale by Act of Parliament ? I suppose there must 
have been reasons for |mssing Act X but to me it certainly seems the 
maddest and mo.st illogical piece of legislation I remember. Then 
as to the general question of assessment, is it, or is it not, the 
fact that (wo and-a-half centuries ago, when money was worth two or 
three tunes what it is now, Akbar raised nearly or quite as much land 
revenue from a given area as we do at the present day, and yet that the 
pt'oplc w'ero (i)lorably happy and prosperous. How ipuoh has our 
artificial iiiannfacturo of non-productive consumers, in the shape of 
landlords and middlemen, to do with this result ? How is it that 
with the immense rise of prices in the last few years — nearly all clear 
profit to the cultivator — the now assessments are so little, if at all, 
higher than the old ones? Even whore the geoss amount from 
increasml unvi of the cultivation shews a rise, the rate per acre some- 
times shew's a fall. Take tho Meerut district, settled more than thirty 
years ag*). and lately ro-sottled , here are the old and the new rates per 
acre in three purgiinnahs from Mr. Forbes’ Memo, on the famous 
purgunmih Jiaghut ; — 


Old ruk’. 

('Iiiil»ro\v lee . . . Jt**. .'1 r> 'Ji 

n.uuU! .. . „ 3 7f 

Kut.uiii .... ,, 3 1 1} 


.Ww rale* 


Us. 

#» 


3 1 
2 11 
2 12 


Now. if the assessment is meant to represent a certain fraction of 
the gross produce, as it admittedly did iinclor the old native Govern- 
iiionfs, It H qiiito chrnr that if this share were coinnmtable into 3} ru- 
oees, tliirty years ago, it would bo coimnutable into something 
like douhio ns much now. On what possible grounds has it 
been actually reduced to h's.s tlian one-half its former amount ? Or, 
if it be Haul that our old assessment was a share of the rent, not of the 
pnxliice, have rents in kind fallen to oiio-linlf what they were in 
18H7. 

'J’hc only argument I liav'o heard put forward to excuse the 
reduction (if the shupo of produce taxen is, that population has 
•ticrv'used, nud tlial more mouths have to be fed off the same land than 
in loriiier venrs. But if tho area cultivated remains the same, which 
IS assumed in the arginnent, it is clear that whereas the former 
popidation was sunicient to cultivate the land, the increased population 
must be in excess of tlio lalxmr required ; and aa by tho hypothesis 
they are siipjiorted off the land, and not by other labour, they must 
spend much of their lives in idleness. That is tho casein some 
districts, T know from personal observation. The inference is, I 
submit, that vvliereas by taking the same slmro of the produce that 
vve did lormerly, vve should compel one jiart of tho cultivators to work 
honestly for their living, and tho excess to seek employment olsowhoro ; 
under our present system of keeping tho money assessment down to 
nearly the winio as It was thirty years ago, and thereby, from the fall 
111 tho valutvof money, reducing tho State’s slmro of tho protliico 
of tlio land to *)no-half what il has been for centuries, wo iiro 
.s({uaiidormg the rem>urees of (ho oinpiro to maintain one part of its in- 
habitants in semi-idlenoMs, vvliilo tho other part is driven to despera- 
tion by blistering taxation to make up tho deficiency. 

1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A Ctvrr. E.ngineek. 


URICES. 

— ■ - 

N. w. rnovixcKb. 

AVji are gliiJ to sec that nttontion is at lost being directed in 
earner t l*i tho course of prices in India, rh it is only upon a clear 
understanding of the i*evoliition that Ivis taken place of late years 
therein, that we can found an int»»lligeut policy towards tho land. 
It is now many vears since our own investigations convinced us of 
the following general coiiclu.sions : — 

1. That prices were gradually falling t’arougliout India from the com- 
meucenieut of tiie century ilown to about the years 1847-«>3* 

The cause of this fall, 'sve believe, to have been partly universal 
iu it.s nature, and partly local. India produces no precious metalsl 
but depend.^ upon other limds for their supply. Now there seems 
to be a general agreement in the opinion that the industry of all 
lands WHS suffering throughout the first-half of the century from 
au iii.suffirient supply of these metals which form the universal 
medium of exchange belproen civilized countries. No coimtry was 
able to obtain the full supply wliich its industry needed, and the 
consequence was a downward tendency in prices for the first /K) 
years of tho century in all lands. The discovery of the gold fields 
of California in 1847, followed by that of the Australia yield in 
18o0, arrested this downward movement in Europe almost immo" 
dintely. As the natural sink^ from her geographical position, into 
which the residue of the supply finds its way, after the wants of all 
other nations had been met, it was in India that the downward 
course of prices 'was most plainly seen. Suffering in common with 
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tlio rest of the world from ilie evils of a restricted currency, 
.she suffered more severely than all from a cause which was 
iicvertlielem universal. But there was another cause in operation 
in her case wldch, unseen At the lime, was intensifying? the evil 
ten-fold. The substitution of foreign nilo in the country for that 
of the Native governments, was marked by two circumstances, each 
of which directly aggrav ated her sufferings. The first of thest* 
was tile change of ndininislrative system, blindly made by us, in 
substituting /yw/f assessments for the old prod ice of taking the 
revenue in kind. The other was the abstraction of capital from the 
ct^uutry lo pay for the foi-eign rule which had been set up therein. 
Now it is ftbsoluUdy necessaiyr to keep these considerations 
clcarlv' in mind, whenever the discussion of this subject is entered 
upon. The evil seems to have culminated about the middle of 
the century, or from 184" to just after the annexation t)f 

Sind and the Ihinjiib, and the substitution therein of the system 
of casli assessineriU in lieu of payment in lind. TiCt tlie student 
hut once get tiiese fuels clearly fixed in liis mind, and eveiy- 
thing becomes comparatively eh'uv. l’rie» ' vere, wt^ say, falling 
throug’hout India down t«) ]84< — >d from two eaii'ses now clearly 
discerned : — 

a. Tin* ioojyiW eau-'e ■ An ins .llirirut -n|i|ily of the prreiou^ iiirl.iU 
tliroiiglioiit the \\oil«l. i • , 

/i. inral eaiiHc ■ .Suh« 4 iilutioii 'if foo igii nih* tor luitivo, roBultiiig ( 1 ) 

III lli<> siilMitiilioii of <-a.-li payiiu iit of the n \eiiut* for payim nl 
111 kind ; ( 2 ) tin* iinavoitl.ihh- abstnu tioii of money from tin- 
o*nintrv,’tor tho nnnlilioiiM and t \ig« nri< K ot that rule. 

Thus iipon the evils of a curveney nlreadv nmluly nstrieted by 
u general fnilnn' of ibe "Upply ol silver, ihen‘ supervened a lieavy 
abiiorinal 'demand upon the curreney ol India as the. result <d 
foreign rule. Sutfering in coninion vvilli the rest of tlio worbl from 
inabilitv to obtain silver to replenish Iwr eurnuiey, that eiinvncy 
was siniultiui(‘onsly subjected to iiiiiisual d' Hiaiuls to meet tin* 
floiue charges and iirivate remittnneef' of tin' strangt-rs who ruled 
her; while liy an aduiinislraiive blumler, they threw three .times 
the work upon this currency that it had ever ))efore perfonm-d, 
insisting 11)1011 the revenues being paid in cash. The result vva.'* a 
gen(‘ral nn<l in some places tevrilie fall in prices Tin* p(*ople siuiply 
could not lind the money that wo deiuHiided of them. Thev had 
grain in ahnndaneo to offer, but we would not liave it. Wo forced 
them to conv^ert it into silver ai any juice they could get for it, 
and the result was that the agrieultuiMl jiroduee »»f ^the coun- 
Irv' W'as at the conjiiiand of llie sJji'ojT and the buiiia for alniiist 
anythini*' t hev cho.se to offer. Pliose were torrible days for (h<* 
cultivator, and had thev lasted, iln* whole country would have been 
hopelessly pauperized under our mil'. .\s it was, t ho people hud 
to sell ('Very thing they po^^e^sed to retain a precarious ludd 
ujxiii the land, cultivaWl by llicir forefathers for a thou.'^iind 
\ears. It vv'a.s not the. theoretical deiunnd, but tlu'. 
weight of the inoiiev assessment that de^f roved the people, and 
everything was sacrificed to meet it. K very scrap (jf jewellery, 
and at la.st every metal pot was sold, in jiarts of iho country, to 
meet our ro veilin' demands, and the people were in d(\spHir. Tin* 
writer wcdl remembers j.lic day when he lii’st put his foot on the 
main land of India ( 1847 ), and was astonished by Iiearing a/u/cw* 
cursing bim and his country by all the gods of tlic Hindoo i’aii- 
theon Un'hariu'j carnod awuj all thoMlcfli' fi\m tfa* couuh’ij. 

Tlu; poor creature was but expressing th(3 fact, as the peoph.' 
ignorantly apprehended it. Our ride luul iiiude .silver so scarce 
and dear, that the people believed we had carried it all away 
from the coimtiy. Now, unless we say there ih a clear understand- 
ing of these facts, '/.c., of the position of the country about the 
period 1847 to 18 o;l, tliere can be no clear iiiaiglit into tlie roiiivi; 
of affairs since, or the adoption of any intellig^eiit financial 
ill the country. 

Our second general conclusion arrij|d at uiany years ago is : — 

± Tliftt from tlio year 1853 downwards, there luis been a clear aiul 
ver>' innU'rial rise in prices in every part of the country, and that 
the causes of this advance, being for tlie most part jieriiianent, the 
rise is likely to be perniaucnt also. 

For the Jirst and most importonFof these causes by far, is the 
immense development of tlie export trade of the country since 1853. 
The Crimean War in 1854 gave the first stimulus to our exports, 
indeed creating the export trade in oil, seed.'<, hemp, and jute. The 
growing demand in China for Indian opium, the American War 
2 DEC. 


(1801 to 1800) and the successful growUi of tea in Northern In- 
dia, and coffee in the South, have n^sulwd in sending tlio exports 
of the country up from £18,(X)0,(X)0 a year in 1853 to their 
pros^nt level. A glance at the following figures will shew how v ast 
an incrt'nse has taken place in the export trade of the country in 
the last 20 years : — 


is.vj i:i!<,oeo,(K»o 

TIm- C riinmii AViu- lS6M8Wf 
»fl.3;8,47.l 



iHrtd W.8>«9,210 

1>H1 ai.uWMW 

imj 37,lMK>,:i»7 

l.SiU 4M70,7Wi 

i.s«H 

J8rtr> se, 471,791 

1S(KI «;.0.’W,476 


We are unable lit the niomi'iit to give the rot urns of the last 
four yen IN. 

Now, theni' export'i have been in the main a clear addition to the 
jiroduee of the laud. For we doubt, whether upon the whole, 
then* is a leys breadth fif stiil under eultiviitioii with food grains now 
than there wa.'^ before, (.'ultiviiiion has largely encroaehod in the 
la.st 20 veiiiN upon the waste lauds of tin* country, and while eoltou 
lias no doubt displaced grain in some parts of it, wo are persuaded 
that till* vx^nn'ts ii])on tlu* whole n'preseiil the produee of 
extended eulti v alion. In other words, the ryot has found that 
in ndditiiui to growing- food for tin; markets near him, there is 
silver to begot from otlur lands for the oil seeds, cotton, sugar, 
jute, and indig^o, wliieh his fields prodiici*. For this enlarged 
export Iriuh' means, amongNt other things and first of all, power 
to iuiporl •'ilvi'r. And this growth of tlie I'Vjxirls of the eounlrv 
is not only jiermaiient l)ut liki'ly, we sa>, to la* progressive. AN e. 
may rea.<onahIy la*li(‘Ve that the ('oiiiilry has (‘iiti'red upon a coiirs(‘ 
of production of exjiorts vvhieh, whatever temporary check it 
max sustain, will Im' sK'adily progn'ssive. NV«* hav(» no reason 
vvhnt(*\'(*r to su]>j>ose that the expovl-jvn.ducing j)ow(T of India is 
exhausted, nr lias reached its natural limits, but on tlie contrary liavi* 
every reason to eonelude that it is in its infancy, and that tlu; 
export tviub* of the country admits of, and in the ordinary course ot 
things, wrill receive ininu'nsi' and indeliniU; developnu'iit. Improved 
eommuniealioiiH, improved hii’'baiKlry, and above all perhaps, in- 
crease of irrig-atioM, promisi' to increase the export jiower of the 
t ountry ind(‘liiiit('ly. At all events then* is no reasonable grround 
for supposing that tlu* (.‘vports have reached their highest liniilh ; 
but on th(‘ ewntrary, strojig- ground for believing that tho trade is 
.■Ntill hut iif its iiit’anev. NNVII, iliis growth of the export trnd<‘, 
be it reiiiemben'd, is the chief caiiMi of the great rise in prices 
in tlu' country, and is permanent in its nature. Another cause 
luts been the virtual susjiension for many years of the nunual drain 
nj)on tlie country for the ,so-calli*d lloiiie (Charges of tho Hox'eni- 
ment, the cnjiital vvhieh was suhscribed in JMiglnnd# for tlie 
eon.-stmetioii of the gunmleed railwavs liaving been din'cted to this 
use by tlie Jiidiii Olliee. in other words, the annual expenses of 
the India Hfiici' since instead of being drawn from llie Indian 
taxes 08 they accrued, have to a very considerable extent, lieen met 
out of loans coiitraeted in lAindon by tlu' Secretary of State in our 
name. About i;KK), 0 (X),(KK) sterling have in this way b(‘eii added 
in the la.st 18 years to the debt of the country. The money paid 
into tlu; India Oilice by tlu; llailwny (Companies for the construc- 
tion of their v ario us linos in this country, has beeu used by the 
India Ofliee for defraying llu* Ibmio (Miargos. Instead of drawing 
Bdls upon tlu'lndian Trt'asiiry, or wliat is the same thing arresting 
in London tip ^silver remittniices on their way to India in pay- 
ment of her exports, the St'ereliiry of State has appropriated th#; 
railway capital paid into his office by the xarious guaranU'cd (’om- 
jianies for the prosecution of tludr works in India. Tho ♦H'onumio 
effect of this arrangement has lu'on suspend the annual drain 
for Homo ('liarges upon India. 'J’lie taxes, instead of leaving the 
country, have been spent within it, in tho constniction of earth- 
works, and embankments, and viaducts, and upon the thousand 
industrial arts which the construction of a railway creates or pro- 
motes. India 1ms really built tho railways herself : the assis- 
tance she has received from the Jlailway Companies is that every 
year they have paid the Home Charges of the India Office 
for her. In other words, to build her railways, she has allowed 
jei00,0()0,(X)0 of debt for Home Charges to accumulate, and now 
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timse chargen penuanently swollen by j£5,000,000 sterling 
fi \ eor for interest u]M)n these arrears. 

Tfio railways being built, and the drafts for Iloiiie Chaiges being 
at liiMt resumed, she now finds the annual drain to bo ten or 
twelve millions a year, whc^re before it was but five or six. 
Xoiv she can only pay this drain in one of two waj’s ; (1 ) by 
going still further iptc» debt, or (2) by parting annually with 
so much of her e\j>oi'ts to meet the amount. So that while 
the ex|>orts of the romitry have risen in amount since from j 
XlH,000,000ayeHrtoi*(i0,000,000ov je70,(XX),000, the Secretary ; 
of State’s lien hpori thesf^ evports has simultaneously riwm from ! 
£>'),000,(J00 to j£10,(X)()/XX), the ctmsideration for the increased lien j 
being the railways we now possess. 


It is tin* \viint, we believe, of a clear uppreluoisiun of these facts 
tliat has led a recent writer in the Jn(ftnn Obaernr into the 
l^\p^HMsinn of a doubt whether the rise of pri<‘es in the Niirth-We.st 
l*rovinceH, in the last few years, is n(»t after all rather attributable to 
a “ variation in the seasons,” than to any other cause. As the 
article to which w’e refer is of considerable inten-st, we reproduce it | 
below, tliat wo may notice it at length. AVi? do s) liecaiise • 
the manifest intention of the writer, in aecordance with the present [ 
pidicy of the journal, is to discredit our staieiiK'nt concerning the ' 
great rise which has eveiywliere taken place in prices of late years | 
in the country, as tin* ground for demanding a substantial increase 
in the weight of the assessments. The (f/m'rnr maintains that 
11 rise or fall fory<*nrs togetlicr of 4t)per CM*nt. in the a\erage price of 
wheat, has been a matter <if <u*dinarv oceurreiice in the North-West j 
Ih’ovinces, and in proof of this fact he adduces the following stntis- I 
ties, oldained ho says “ partly from returns lately collected by the I 
Hoard of Hevenue and partly from other sonrce.s” 
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'riiis lablo shows that ilio history of jiiirrs in ^lu* .\i»rth Wrst, mi f«r j 
wi* |KisH(*()s it-, is the history of a series of viulmt oscif/tifioth't. It is not ' 
lueroly timt prices oceasiutiiilly r<»se aial frll hirgi-ly. 'I’lie oscillnuoiis rot-nr j 
n gularly iu (KTiods of from eight to sixlofii yearf. Aexcleof tmd years 
(villowsn cycle of good yeuru Asith perfeet regidarit,\ . Ih tween the first and 
sccoml pi'rioils given in the Uiblc, the prices of n heal rose 42 jmt cent. ; in 
the third isTiod it fell 25 per rent. ; in the fourth it roM- again 39 per cent. . 
then in the fifth it fell 42 |H‘r cent. ; and tioally in llie •^iMh it made its last 
rise of 72 per cent. The price of tin* last twelve yi;irs hasjxeii \ery higli^ 
hot it has been Imrely 2f) f»cr cent, higher than it wa,s for a period of eleven 
vears, fifty years ago, and only 15 js^r cent, higlici than n jm» for ii |)cri(Kl 
oi seven years, tliirty years ago. It is true that eaeh of IlnSe ix-rimls com- 
prised a year of famine, lint the last twelve years rontaiiicd also two 
\'ears of tairtial fniuinc. The nlnivc rigure.s show that a rise or fail of 40 
|ter cent, in the average price of vvheat, duo solt ly tt» the tliiciiiatiniiN of 
seasons, has Ix'cii a matter of ordinary occurrence. 

Wo have not the advaut 4 ige of nccefw to tin* tigiiro.s which the 
writer has manipulated iu ao arbitiwry a manner, but we remark 
that he seems to have created hie cycle theory first, and tlien grouped 
his figiuvs to preive it. Why did he not give us the avemgea in 
equal periods of three or five years, or still bt*tter tlie quotations, 
yeai* by year, for our own independent insjicction and grouping. 
Moreover, be seems to have lost sight neai*ly altogether of the great 
|Kiliticnl changes that have taken place in I'pper India in the last 


60 or 70 years, all of them calculated materially to affect prices. 
Take, for instance, the annexation of the Pimjab and change of 
administrative system therein (1848-50) with its well known effect 
upon prices in the Prorince and, as we may presume, its neighbour- 
hood. The annexation of Oude (1857) and the effects of settled j^o 
therein upon its liarvests, and consequently upon the markets or the 
North-West, and the opening up of the vast grain stores of the 
Central Provinces to the same markets, by the railway from Jubbul- 
poro. We cannot but reasonably suspect, wlien obsendog that these 
considerations are overlooked, and that the plain intention of the 
article is to discredit l>elief in any special rise of prices in the last 
twelve years, that the writer came to his subject with bis mind fidl 
of a foregone conclusion, lie wanted to disprove a substantial rise 
in prices, and lienee this peculiar grouping in what he calls “ cycles” 
and the theory' of oscillation between periods of good and bad 
years.” In Rbs(‘Mce of the statistus with which he has dealt, wv 
will do the best we can with those nt our own command, viz., 
the official statement of price.s from 18o;l-54 to 1H70-71 in fourteen 
districts of the Pimjab, compririing', however, the North-West terri- 
tories of Delhi, Hissar, and Umbalhi. We shall not attempt 
to give any arbitrary grouping to tlioe figure.'^, but place them 
at once frankly at the reader’.s use. The staple food grain of the 
W’ell-to-do iu all this part of India i,** wheat, as quoted by the 
Obfifrvery and we .shall accordingly quote it too. The tables begin, 
it will bi‘ ob.served, with the year J 85.4-54, the period W'hieh we 
have fixed upon from iiidepcndHut enquiry, as that of lowest depres- 
sion in thi‘ ctmntrv generally : — 
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Nowj'tbis period of 18 years was marked by two years of famine 
(1801 and 1800), tlie effects of which upon tJie quotations are suffi- 
ciently manifest. What is not seen however therein, and cannot 
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be ehewti^ ia the fact that all Northern India was in profound 
repose throughout its duration, the disturbance to agriculture 
oocaaioned by the mutiny being hardly appreciable, ^liat is 
certain is that a very large extension of cultivation has taken place 
in^ll^e period throughout Northern India, partly by the new irorks 
of irrigation therein, while the important granaries of Oude on tlie 
one side, and of Central India on the other, have been thrown open 
to the people of the North-West. And yet in the face of these 
events, directly tending to prices, the rise has been absolute, 
steady, and unprecedented. How is it possible then to resist tlie 
.teachings of such figures as this table presents, and to attribute the 
rise to the “ violent oscillations” occasioned by fluctuation of the 
seasons P There is a foregone opinion, we say, to be established here, 
or such a conclusion were impossible. Wo should bo glad, however, 
if the Indian Observer would return to the subject, and in doing 
so favour us with a statement of the pi-icea year by year during the 
period he lias reviewed, that we may group them for ourselves. 
At all events let him at least give us regular ‘U’erages of three er 
five years. We do not believe in his doctrine of ‘ a series of violent 
oscillations.' An abundant hanest or succession of harvests will 
now and again make food abnorinnlly cheap, as a period of drought 
will make it abuormally dear, and it is of cotirse necessary, when 
attempting to find out the genenil teudoici/ of prices, to take such 
disturbances into the account. Hut the general fact stands, we 
think, very clearly revealed in the North-West, that prices hH\e 
greatly risen in the teeth of conditions that ought to ha\e mate- 
rially lowered them, niimely the spread of cultivation, peace, and 
the opening of new sources of supply. If prices have risen steadily 
in the face of these conditions, there must Is; some potential cause 
for the rise, and we have no douht ourselves what that cause is, 
viz., a change in the value of money. 


We have had a growing conviction for many years past that it is 
quite within the power of the Indian (Tovemment, by simple and 
sound currency arrangements to reduce the drain upon the exports 
of the country very materially. lu spite of all that has been 
written upon currency in the last 70 years, the subject is still 
in the infancy of its discussion ; and in full view of all the ortho- 
dox” objections to the coin*se, we avow our conviction that one of 
the wisest steps the Govenimeut of Ihi.s country could take woidd 
be the gradual issue of an inconvertible paper-currency to the ex- 
tent of the railway debt of I lie country. Tlu^ issue might 
bo extended over 30 years at llie. rale of i;3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 a year, or about ird the amount of the Home Charges. 
The notes should be legal tender eveiy where, and receivable in 
payment of customs duties, land revenue, and all taxes wflatever. 
Wo are perfectly familiar with the objectionw rai.sed to the issue 
of such money by economic writers, but should be untrue to nur 
own insight and convictions, if we defeiTed thereto. The currency 
aiTongcmcnts of the most advanced nations of the world, our own 
for instance, are to this hour marked by a waul of wisdom and 
economy which will bo the marvel of coming limes. The annual 
issue by the State in India of three or four niillioiis of inconverlihh^ 
cuiTency legal tender, would have precisely the same effect 
upon prices and upon the economic condition of the country, as the 
importation of the same amount? of silver to be coined by the Mints 
into rupees. In this way, might the State directly neutralize so fur 
the effect of this annual drain upon the country, ^nth nothing but 
advantage to all interested therein. We need hardly say that we 
are aware of the hopelessness of any such suggestion being 
acted upon, but inagna esi veritas. The suggestion, we arc 
persuaded, and have been for many years, is soiuid, and we hazard 
little when we say that the present century will not close upon 
us, ere the possibility of any people 4^ing allowed to suffer as 
this and other countries have done from a restricted currency, will 
have long passed away. Had the Indian Government possessed 
from the first a true insight into the effects of our administrative 
system upon the condition of the people, it might have counteract- 
ed the evil by^xurrency arraugements of the simplest order, but 
impossible because half a century in advance of the times in which 
wc live. 


ORIGINAL 8F.TTLB1IKNT OV THX TALOOKA FOB 30 NBiM. 

It is now 36 years since the new Survey and Settlement sy>ttem 
of Bombay was first introduced into the Presidency, and so pro- 
tracted has been the work that the earliest of the leases granted 
thei'eundcr have been falling iu for some years past, while the 
original si^ttloment itself is still not completed in some of the 
districts in tho Northern l)i^’isiou. Tlie work is at last, however, 
approaching an end, and the Settlement Reports of the last of tho 
tnJooktia iu Giizi'rat aro apix^aring simultaneously with the re- 
settlement reports of tho Indapoor aud Aladeh talookas in tho 
Deccan. Tho new settlement was in full course of extension In 
tho Presidency for nearly 30 years, before its provisions were finally 
embodied in an Act of the LogiHlatuiu (Bombay Act 1. of 1805), 
and it is impossible to acquit tho Local Government, wo think, of 
the charge of extivino apathy in regard to tliis most vital woric. 
Six and thirty years of active settlement, and the work not yet 
finished I One of the latest of these original settlement reports 
that has retudied our hands is that of the Bulsar talooka, 
along the lino of the Baroda Railway, 100 miles north of Bombay, 
and adjoining the talooka of Soopa, the settlement of which was 
sharply criticized by us a few months ago. Wo are sorry that 
tlie next of these reports which falls imder notice should again 
happen to l>o the work of Mi*. Beyts, as it is impossible for us to 
j approve liis work, while we ha^ e a true respect for the enthuiiism 
and abilities which he brings to tho service of the State, and if we 
can let Mr. Bi^yts off, w'e shall. Tlie first remark then that we 
have to malio upon liis work, and it ought equally to have been 
madti in the case of Soopa, is tlie expression of our surprise at the 
perfunctory manner in whicli the reviewing authorities have 
treated it. It would bo difiiculi to match, in the whole body of 
records that have been amassed in such proceedings, a document less 
satisfactoiy in every respect than tho letter of tbeCoUoctor of Surat, 
forwarding the report, for final sanction, to tho Revenue Oommis- 
sionev of the division. The report, as wo shall presently show, 
teems with disclosures i)f great moment, demanding close attention 
and earnest and exliaii»tivo discussion, while the Collector of the 
district to whom it is submitted for review, who, above all others, 
is answerable for tJio well-being of the people and the determination 
of every proJ^leiiL affecting it, is as a man who has no eyes, A 
report marltPd by the gravest aud most patent defects and by 
great want of insight on the one side, and on tho other by much 
ability and Loiu;sty, and earnestness, and suggestiveness, commands 
no atU ntioji, excites no interest whatever in tho Collector, tho 
oflicer who, we say of all others, was bound to show deep, activo 
sympathy therein. The abilities of Mr. Hope are so well known, 

1 hat his indifference to this matt or completely puzzles us. The 
most important work by far that he had to supervise in Surat 
surely was the seUlomeiit of these very districts, while, 
judging from the papers that have been published, they have been 
regarded by him simply as a bore. Thus, this Bulsar report, 
which demanded the closest attention is handed on to 
the Revenue Commissioner in a despatch of about 40 lines, which 
nevertheless profess to embody his opinions as tho reviewing 
authority upon the Report f«)r tho guidance of the Government. 
The Revenue Commissioner (Mr. Rogers) does//wpai*t of the work 
w'ith more coulcience, devoling some attention to the disclosures 
and suggesti^s^of Mi*. Beyls, but wo should be insincere were 
wo U) spiialc moA favourably even of tho Commissioner's Review, 
while that of the Collector is a simple mockery. Last of all, wo 
liavo tho Government Resolution upon the Report, (4th July 
Hhewing some real work of revision j but upon the whole 
unsatisfactoiy and wanting iu thoroughness. We are truly sorry 
to have to .speak thus, and, were the work itself not so important 
as it is, would rather say nothing. Labour Is not joyous but 
grievous, and we have a good deal of it to do among us here. To 
lift willingly with our whole strength at the general burden — that 
as we understand it is the proper work of ua all, Settlement 
Officers, Collector, Commissioner, Government, and the Fourth 
Bstato^too. We are all too apt to shirk our part of tho 
labour, and instead of faithfuRy lifting, think only of teminffio 
lift while we arc cunningly earned along. 

# 
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The Report profess*e« to dencribe the circumstances nnd economic 
condition of some 70,000 people, mukiiifir concem- 

injc the terms on which they are to Ijo settled upon the land for a 
generation of years to c<mie, with a \icw lo their own well-being 
and that of the empire at large. The totfil pojmlation of the 
talooka (page 24) appears to be divided into agncultural 

and lU'ban claiisea (para. •>) ns folio w.s : — 


AiO'lciiltiiral. 


/ nil itciii . . . 

KlMllltllM H iliul 
KajfwjoJs 

Dck*iKluis 




( Uiiidldnl fU*.** ) 

UM7H 

HI7 

17,7fO ( > 

IHj-J (Cuttle* iiwiu-r- ) 


tention to the phenomenon. For, romarhing in para 66 upon the 
slow exttm«ion of cultivation in the talook, he says; — 

Tlip peupli* wlio have had tho option of reaping the profits of a grass crop, 
quite as xMiiiablc as most de.scnption8 of dry crops, on lands chargi^l with little 
or no rent, wore of courae iiataraily averse to regular cultivation^ fc^whlch 
they would linvo had to pay a higher rate. It is a wclhknown fact— ^^jpatrat- 
ed on all sides out hen — that, wtli an npallvtic people, prone to be content 
Oil %'('ry little, light ns{^. someiits do more harm than good. It encourages 
idleness ntid a i•a^elf■ft» system of farming, and no one is more aware of tlw 
fact than the* iiatiws tliemsolvos— although their appreciation of it unfor- 
titnutelv mariife.’^ts itself in extreme measures — as in the case of all assess- 
ineiitK iui))osi d hy unlive (ioveriiraoiits, and even under our own rule when 
there is no chock upon the exactions practiced hy superior holders on their 
tenants. 




Nu)i-.\griculliii‘ul, 


( i\ »lli»*i**<, \o 

V ill.igt* arti*«iiiis 

I'.'ll'M.Tf. 

• IVJiihiiiiiitlati'' 

Kislieuiteii iiiid S.nl«>r'< .. . 
Bunuiiis, priesifi, iMi'iKlieaiil** 
1 Tou II of Uulruii- 
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yiil (To«l<I_\ lai tiKi*' ) 
rWo.lM !“•» 

0,7Jl (A Itw rultiv.itorh.) 

M 
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According lo this tsblc, we lu.iy perluii)'. us-inin* tlmi uhnuL | 
4o,(X)0 of the pe<iph* lire ciiltivntors, luul tin* reiiu.itiiiig i^r,()00 t 
dependent upon other kinds of indu.Nln. '^rin iv m » to be ii ■ 
slight exccijs of males over fenudes in lli»* tnloolv as in ni«n\ 
other districts of Iiidin, the proportions being nnd o‘04, 

respectively, (’oinjmring tlu* n sijiirees of the lalooK with llmse 
of the very wealthy di.strict of »Soop:i iinmedialelv ndjoininii', tJie 


a stand thus ; — 

Jill Uitr. 

iSn tf/,i. 

PopiiljUidii 

.'iJ* 

:i 11* i»( r ^qu.iK milr 

Hanses 

7S 

7S 

rnttle .... 

. ‘J-'J 

• f » 

CartH .. . 

, . . . 

UJ ,9 

I'loiigiis 

n 

l''‘» 


The district would thus seem lo be ns wealthy a> S(»opi il.M-lf, 
find apart altogether fmm agrieuUnre, iinplo\ment isalYortUd, 
we arc told (pavn. 4 t), in ulmo.^t villnut* to n great nunibovof 

people employed in mamifnetuviiiLr <’lolh, lilnnkets, date-mailing, 
sugar-presses, agrieiiltural iinplemeiit.s, niid metal ware, while 

'riu* KeomlwirH carry on an l■\t(•llMiv(* nnd prolitaldn tra N in hricUwoi k .nnd 
tih-mnkiiig, nnd pottrry is cxptjrtt »l to Itoinhav liy si a rin'latt«r kind is 
iiNo sent to the l>angs m goat <|U«ndi(U‘s. '(hr ,>ia('li< •• .iikI Miarwa^ ^\iio 
livi' along the ^ea coast and on tin* Iwinks of tidal cretks .md ri\<is, gam |||' ir 
livcdllinod hy tisliing, and citeli larg*- (|nantit i^'s df Imndiolucs aiul o(li>i lisii 
for coiisiiiii|itioii and inland r.\|»orl. Niilois limn tins district aic \ri\ iniit’li 
cngiigiMl ill tilt* native n aft ot ItoiiiliaN 'I'lic doniaiid for <-.*ind sincf iNit 
for reclamations lias opciifd a iiMi ti< Id, u iiicli lialanet.s tin* injmv done to 
the intereHts of this class hv the «'j)i’iiing of the railn.iy 1 h** onners ol c.nts 
mul cattle, after the crops Inn e 1 m cii haivist, (I, |.ioli(.ihI\ sp- nd tin ir tiiiio 
ill conv’eying tinilM r Iroiii the Dang jungles. 

We may roasonalily therefore conclude that nearly one-half, 
certainly Wths, of the people are iiuh-peiident of agnculturo 
altogether, and are wmply consumers of the surplus produce raised 
by the cultivators iiroimd them. The latter Inne thus n market 
at their \ery dour for the grain, sugar, glme, grass, (*iilih*, and garden 
stuff, which the lir,0()0 to fl(),0(X) of tke uoii-agiicullural clas.ses 
coiibumo, while the district, not merely comiuuuieutes willi Iho 
g^reat markets of Bomimy and Surat hy sea, luit Inns direct railway 
commiuiicatioii therewdih, luid with all Western India. The im- 
portance of thciie facts ia iucideutully shewn by the remark at page 
1) that the grass of the district is as Milnahle a product ns many of 
the belter kinds of dry crop cuiiivation.” The wJiulc cullixated 
urea of tlio talook consi.‘.taS of acres, w hicli aye classified (para. 

L^l) ns follows : — 

Oarden hiiid VeroM if, 70S run.*, M*ff* ijiblc, Ac. 

it let' hind Kin* iiiKhciiMC. 

Dry criip Iftiit) ,, a i.ssii udicui. Ac. 

land ,, 'la.'Jli? (.Vs vaftiahlc as dry 


S‘J,07:f 

These figures are surely very striking and suggestive, and yet 
they are passed over by the reviewing authorities without a 
single remark. Out of 82,073 acres of huid, 43,227 are grass, 
neither needing nor receiving cultivation of any kind, and yet 
yielding as valuable a harvest as though they wei*c under cultiva- 
tion with the better kinds of dry crops" 0). Not a w’ord, 

we say, is there of remark upon this most striking fnet^ nor lui 
attempt to account for the value of llie.se grass lnnd.s, and yet 
Mr. Deyts distinctly, although incidentally only, had called at* 


It does lud seem to have occurred to Mr. Boyts, however, that 
the obvious cause of the value of these grass lands is the proxi- 
mity of the miirketa of J3onibny and Surat, with their immense 
demand for grass and cattle — a cause precisely of the same nature 
us that which is fa.st converting a largo part of the United 
Kingdom into pasture land. The further fact, that ibis demand 
for gva.*'.s eontraetiiig tlie ni'reage under gmiu, must indefinitely 
Jiiive iiierea.'‘ed tlie value of jernyet huid under dry crop cultiva- 
tmii seem^ jil.*o to have entirely escaped observation, and a dis- 
trict p«i-iiive!y leeming -willi potential elements of wealth is 
)ia^<*d hy as though it were of no intore.Ht whatever. Half 
tlu* land iindt'v grass, growing Mpoutaneoiisly nnd yielding a retuin 
ii.s Aaluabli* a.s that t»f ordinary arable land under cultivation; 
l->,()00 acres of the remaining 40,000 niulcr rice and sugar-cane ; 
and iM,(K)() under grain, with a vast urban population at the door 
tu conMime it ; a s(‘a-board skirling the wliole talook ; a first-class 
railway thrnu;:h it ; and a dozen iia\ignblo rivers miming acims 
it at iuL«*i‘\ si!'' of i very 3 or 4 miles. What could nature or man 
do more for any district i' As a matter of fact the report shews 
that lilt* district is fuU of -wYultli, although the facts are recorded in 
so imperfect a luiuiner, that it is impossible to do more than use 
tln*m fen gi'Ucvjilly. Thu.s at page 40, Mr. Beyts gives us a 
siulcimnl of the h'x ports and Imports of the of Bulsar, for 
the ^ ears 1^'0.%1>0 and 1800-07, according to which their value 
w'as as follow’s : — 

Tin|MH*t«, Exports. 

1 Rs. s,07.IM7 .... JH,8a,W2 

.. 14.77, PIS 


Nnw’ these (inures are worth les.s except as indicating generally 
tlait the district mak(‘s lai-go exports and imports. For what wo 
want to Kiioav is the value of the exports and imports respectiA’ely 
of the di.ifrlrt, not of the mere port of Bulsar. l)oes not a rail-way 
g-o right llirougli it to Bombay in the one direction, nnd Surat i]> 
the other ? \Vhat Ave want to know, Avhat it ia vital to know — is 
the total A'lilue of the talooka e.r^x/rts. AVe could do without the 
imports, .'since* Ave kiioAV t]u*y mii.st at least emial the exports, minus 
only the rcAeimes dniAA’ii from the district. Lot the reader look at 
the folloAving table a.'* prt*sentcd by Mr, Beyts ; — 


Naiiicis i>l Ai'tii'k"*. 

180.5-00. 

1806-67. 

lininnl. 
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Oil 

M42 
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1.839 
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50 
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UtilUllnir wood 
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^ye sometimes wonder how ^uch tables can bo prep.'ircd without 
their deficiencies and diccrt^percies et once stri) n^ the compiler. 
Thus, according to this tab^e, Bulsar melees the rest of the world a 
present of eight or ten ’nklis ivyear of exports without pej^neiit for 
them, not one word of explanation be’ig >,lvon, or cal*ed for, as to 
the cause of the d^screpency. Agaic alt&iugh half the district as 
we have seen is iiudei* ^#viw, and the ruuie i. markets of Bombay 
and Surat are immediately adjacent, tlic distinct would seem by this 
taBlo to export neither fodder nor cattle. Did it not occur to Mr. 
B^yts to apply tt> the Ihiroda Railway Company for statistic.'! of 
the produce and merchandize, borne liuo and o.' of tlie talook by 
their line ‘r The iinjiiU-ts and exports of Rulsar itself — the mt're port 
— guide us to nothing. In many rt‘speetsw»>aiecom}X‘llod to aeknow- 
Icdgo tliat the Settlement Reports of other l’i\)\ineos, a.s those of 
the Centtral Provinces, compHre most favouraldy ith tliose of Bom- 
bay. Not a re}V)rt of tliis kj'id ought ever to npjieiir N\ilh«»iil a 
painstaking attempt to aseertain the I'xports and imj)ort.s of the 
whole talook. All that we can gather in t lie present ou.-*e is that 
the distiict nialies very large exports of produce e^ery yt‘ar, and 
psoporliomiUy hirg-e imports. 

So as to the harvi'.st, jMr. UcyiA does iiol makti the faintest 
ati jmpt to cstimaV" the ^^ortlI of the annual liarvesi, while should 
ire essay to do so, wt; may expect to he loftily rebuked f«ir our 
ignonineo and presumption. AN i* me told literally nothingr coneern- 
ilig* the egrieuUiire of the talook, nolhin'r ihe modiss of hie,- 
bandry, nothing* of the produee t)f the land, notldiig jis to (ae ' e 
of the holdings, nothing as to tin* value of tJie land. That theri* is 
a laiidio 'd class in the l,;'l<»ok (llie Bliatella Briiliinem) (‘n>p'» up 
two or Ihreti limes, but not lun woid upon ihesubiect of reiU'^. 
Here is the whole ,‘icroiint wliicJi the repoit g-ive> of ilie agricultiuv 
of the district : — 

“ This disir'.cL has a vin* coudil' raljl'' aoa uf naliu.il Intg.ixrt l.nni, whiili 
euubh's it t<i « 'vinirt iiinn- s\iy;ar tlian Th<- m* hi i*«*r 

l)ee;;hi* varirs fnmi 50 to inaumU iii Jluhai, aiul Iomu 125 In .'“>0 iii.inu<l . ui 
I'jinieira. Kire uf the heft* i kind i.-. al-n to in nk< 1, and i*. tjonx n on 

lir'ds nuito us iiniductive a-' tlio'^e in S.ii.|.a ami (.‘Jjirkl, Inj»ra\tl soilH, 
totd, easloi oil Hccd, kodra, luui. and joai wro (lie pi ineip.'d i lop^ ; lolton 
is fiC'ircidy kiiown in this 'J’olmeco is ^oiin tiim ]*ljnl'‘i| in sjii.dl 

(juaiititii s with sngareaiH', a inooc of oultnn* fjiiii sm^ul.n Ii i' ini|M>^dl»h* 
lo uccuiint tortile nhiui'3di>pU> id in dilbrnit |ihicrvi ; lor iiist.nK\', in N liad 
and Amind nolhinft hut tnh.iei'o rnyagt s tin* i > ot^’ .n tontion, ainl sug.irrane 
oiiUiv.ition is entirv’y neid'-tl'd In IdiolUa ,T |v, all .iml no 

tidiaeoo. In Jliils,ir it is ‘•uoan aiic, Avilh (olt.u<o ^jmini^ly iiitormi-veil. 
Noas it is AVt II kiun n, lliat in tlio <lihl ricts un ni ion. d, hotli raif' be lai'-.d 
to iMTh'elion. A t'lioAAia-i c itjit* I |m liintiird s. \ . i.d tnm ^ to liavo an o'-m n- 
tially Avlicat tiaet diaincd for Joar and totlon, ,dtlioii<,di Avln-.it i'^an iinpoi l.-d 
arliele, and a crop of it on that soil anoiiM i on-.Mpifntl\ |iay linn in ttoi tlian 
either cotton or jnai Ihil aaIhi ( vei licaid of AAlnnlln lds in i Iiowrasee, 
riei' and tohaeeo ihhls in Dlunidooka, or louon th idr, in Ihilsar 

'J'liis i.s all interesting eiioiig-li, but of wlnit earl lily use to men 
who are nnxions to form an intelligent ojiinioji ns to th" weiglit 
of the (bnernment jissessmenL upon the land, the proportion it 
bears to the rental paid hy ilie .sub-oecupaiits df (In» .viii. and the 
sale Vidiio of tlie light of occupancy muler tln‘ Ioum-.s. The 
vital qiioslion of />/*/cc,v again i.s left all but an holly imtoiiched. At 
para. ’>1 we are- told indeed the raiigi* of prices froui I.s57 down to 
'‘iHd?, but what we ’wanted, aiul "^'hat is e^M utinl, is tlie range of 

t nlc-es for at lea.st tile last 1^10 years and the ten jireceding*. For 
low can wo pos-sibly decide intelligently as lo the weight of the 
assesMiients now proposed illioul such infoimation rpnn the 
face of the repdrt, the talook, ’NXO do not in’.<iliUc* to niv, ha.'^ be< i; 
gro.ssly '?ou/cr-assesseil. And we go .simjily u]>on a genefal fact 
or Uvo. Thus, at page 4S, the as.seHsnienls of the ’JO \eio-.s immedi- 
utely preceding this new setllcmeiit, are reeorded to luive In'cii as 
follows : — 


Aei'i’H iij culli\a-j C’ldh-el u,jis im 


Year. | lion ol (JuAeni- Guni riinu-iit 


• 

j iiu-iil laud. 

1 

j lain 

1 

. 





a 

1>. 

]^17-4fi 

1 71.21.5’l.j 

2,07,1*51 

n 

4 

1848-49 

' Tl.HH'j- 

l,03,:i»’.7 

5 

.3 

1.840-50 

1 '71, 


0 

lo 

1H50-51 

I 7i.62;3-;u 

2,10,*»Jl 

7 

4 

18.-U-51J 

71.230 17 

2.00,121 

12 

2 

18.J2-5S 

71.2.5.5- 0 

a.oii.on 

2 

1 

lS.VI-54 

60. 682- 2 

2,01.401 

1 

l.'l 

3 

l,MM-.55 

60. 752-22 

2,07,0.01 

1 

1855-56 

60,721- 1 

2,07,635 

2 

1 

1850-57 

<'.9,67o:J6 

2,08,140 

1 

n 

1857-58 .. .. 

70,115- ;i 

2,00,203 

7 

7 

18.58-59 

71.775-13 

2,11,290 

7 

•> 

1859-60 

72,420-32 

2,11.247 

16 

.3 

1860-ei 

73,S15-.87 

2,i:i,8t<9 

1 

.5 

1861-62 

74,020-17 

2.14,372 

12 

1 

1862-63 

74.1H7-2S 

2.14,79.3 

0 

6 

1863-64 .. 

74.024-34 1 

2,16,;i72 

6 

9 

1864-65 

ft 74.407-18 

2,10,320 

9 

5 

1865-66 

r 74,440- 4 

1 2.18,6.59 

4 

:\ 

1666-67 

1 74,686-22 

2,10,611 

8 : 

10 

Total .. 

14,41.667 16 

42,10.221 

2 

6 

Avenge of the last SO yean .. 

Totals of the lut 10 3'ean 

72,083-16 

2.10.511 

0 11 

7,63,801- 8 

21.47,260 

8 

3 

AA-enge of the last 10 years .. 

73,880- 6 

2,14,726 

0 10 
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Thus tlio Averago actual coUoctious of the laud revenue from 
the talook in 1847, upon 71,0D0 acres of land were about Rupe^ ) 
2,00,000, two lakhs of Rupees, and in spite of the vast revolution 
that has taken place ?n prices since theu, tliis new assessment for 
:J0 years to come upon 74,000 acres is to be no more than Rupees 
2, •50,000. In other words, 'while prices have risen three-fold in the 
tolixik, and the State has gone to enormous cost in sending* a railway 
tliivugh this d 'strict, tho osscHsmciit viituallv is to bo the same or 
iienily so for .10 years to come, that it wol 30 yeai's ago. The 
ptisition is moiistroiH. AVo do not cni*e to go into tho sevend pro- 
cesses by which Mr. Bey ts jusliiies the fact to liims4'lf. We say 
that upon the face of itrj iho former nssessiuent was iniquitous or 
the prese nt one is ridiculous. Mr. Bi*yt 3 Avill not allow us to lake 
up with the furniiM- siipj>o«ition (ptrra, 01), and wo arc shut up to 
the latter, 'fhe siuqilicily ef tins gentlcimm, which amazed us so 
much in hit. Sonpa Itepori, i.s not wanting here. Thus he concludes 
hi.*? Bulsar Riport «s follows : — 

“ AlfhoiigU it woi’kl I,.. utltTly iun(i)>il)K' to Murct'cd in jilf'/wing everyone* 
l»\' iiiertsure*' jtrofe-.edly i 'ilei. ik.'ii » iinprov.j the larul revemies of the 
• li-'liiet Hiiee the hi-t| geneial n-Ni^idn, aiul iiftt r i» long interval of jn'iu'e, 
high prieiM, junl inipioved laihN.'iy c *lnnnilIic’ll^)n, tioveriuneiU will be jaIouh- 
i.l lo le.li n that (he -ct I leiiiiMit hiiN given veiy gene, ill }. isfi tlon. 1 received 
\» ry fi'AA pi'lilioiH, and could iheri-lon* attend to eveiy complaint patiently.” 

'I'lie simple f.ict is that, lie lias been allowed to make an absurd 
settlement, n ^etllemelll that mocks the necessities of modorii 
I loverniiK*!!! in Jndii, and forces us upon such devicissns the jnenmo- 
tn.v lo retiit've the error. Jf Biilsiu* could pay Rupees 2,00,000 as 
land i*e\ eiuie in 1^*47 upon 71,000 iicic.s of land when graiu was 
about oin -tbird its present price without oppri'ssinn, it could very 
widl pay twice' that amount to-day ii))on 74,0<X), nnd wero the report 
but Kiipplfinenied by n liable statistirs of the produce iiud capabili- 
ties of the soil, the fact would, we are persuaded, lie jmtent to the 
world. 

V f»‘atuv(‘ in this Jhdsar Report, wdiieh wc hope will lie preserv- 
ed in all falure OUCH, is iht^ vstatouieiits (para. 121) of the to" J 
.•Amount of laxe.-, le^ied hieally w’ithiu the t'llook itself. Tliey are 
d'. -lured lo be as follows : — 

'I’ll*' Laiul and ^ayer rt-vnuie of the < 'loolei for 18(‘'-i-U9 uiiiounU'd in all to 
the HUin d« laded below — 

Its. a p. 


I. L util reN emu* under nil heiuN ... U 1 

J. \l>k:in*e 7H,119 I H 

boe.ilei-Hs .. la.OlMi b'i 0 

I (^’erllfitale ra\ I H 

r». JiiroiiK‘la\ JkMl 15 0 

a- Hi.iinp [oper la U 

7 . ii.il (mev, Xr l.d'W till 

H. J{| gislr.il ion lei's S»H1 Jl 0 

W. JicAt'iNie lull 4, iSce -la? li 5 


• — — — 

Total. . y.UbUim 14 0 

To iiM'ertain the total w^'ig-lit of taxation upon tho fiiloolc, it 
would be lu'cc ssury simply to add the excise upon salt, and tho 
Inqioi't ilulie.s leNied at the Cusioms Ifouse.s of the coimtry. The 
.ildcan-e ipie.siioij and thi' jirevalence of druiikenneH.s amongst tho 
pooplo liavc' deservi'dly much prominence given them in tho report. 
Mr. Beyt.s draw'.s attention to the following comparison between 
the yield of the abkaree in Bulsar and Soopa respectively : — 

Pcvylc Ahkarce, 

Boopii r.rj.4ia .... itn. 0.057 

llulvir 7-^05.■i „ 7«,Iltf 

“ ff,” ho udd.s, “ t he sum of Us. 00,0(12 represents the mere difference 
in tho value of Uccascs gn’anted, what im enormous extra consump- 
tion of liquor there mu.st bo in Bulsar. A rupee h worth of toddy 
.sullices to intoxicate 20 men.*’ AVhat i.s Oovernmeiit doing: in 
tlii.s momenlou.-\question 


RE-yJJTTLICMENT OF ALVDEir.--i, 

♦ 

A TALOOK OF THE .SlJOL\rOon COLLF.CTOllATE, — BOMB AY. 

AVe have purposely delayed noticing tho ro-settlement of this dis- 
trict, that we might observe the comments the Bombay Press would 
make upon it. This Madch talook is tho second district in which 
tho 30 years' leases have expired, and in renewing tho tenure fof 
another sJ years, or what is called re-settling the talook, the Settle- 
ment Officer has given somewhat coui*ageou6 proof of his belief in 
tlio doctrines advocated by the Indian Eemmnut by raising the 
assessment nearly 80 per cent, with tho approval of tho Collector 
♦ 
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of the district, of the yurrey and Settlement Commissioner, and of 
the Oovomincnt, That the district is still greatly under-assessed 
wo shall shew conclusively in the course of this article ; while the 
reason able, just and necessary enhancement that has been made 
luw elicited a perfect storm of remon.strauce from the local Press, 
JCuropeon and Native. It is dillicult to maintain a courteous tone 
towards writers, who, while declining all serious effort to master 
the real conditions of tlio ca.se, or dispassionately to view it in the 
light of the vast intoiVats hound up therewith, arraign the Oovem- 
inent before the people in language of the most incendiary charac- 
ter. The raising of the assessment in this talook has nof. been the 
act of injustice and extortion it is raiachievoualy declared to 
be, but a just and necessary assertion of State rights, rights that 
cannot be waived, and the hesitancy to assert which in late 3 'enr 8 
lias bcf-n the direct cause of all the financial emb.in*as.^ments wo 
art!. suffering, and the parent of the ruinous devices to which the State 
has heen driven to supplement its resources, alienating the people 
from onr rule and tilling the eountiy with disaffection and the 
seeds of rebellion. Tbe writers who declaim against the inninte- 
nnnee in its integrity of the Land Rev» tiiie of the ciuiuti y, earn a 
cheap popularity by iiiveigbiiig against all attempt to eiilnuice it) 
while they are either too blind (u loo ])i( judic* d lo see tJiat we are 
ill 1 ho dileiumaof having to choose la-twi eiithe anciMit liscnl ev.stem 
(»f the countiy, lo whieli tlie j»eople willingly .submit, and an 
attempt to meet the gri>wifig 4‘X]»enditure of tin? Slate hy modes of 
taxation foreign to and hated hy the jn-ople. Not an att-nipt is 
made to show ns/eiC we are to raiMe tlie increased re\emi<* n quired 
lo meet the ^ast outlay which the State has incurved for the iiu- 
})Vovement of the land, and to which it is eoinniilled, at the instance 
and requirement of a public opinion too strong to be re.M.sted, 
w'ljilo tin* opportunity ofYtued ns in tin' iv n<‘W’al of thr.M' long- 
— an opportunity which once ne^'lecled i.s lost for a gt iieratioii of 
vc'ar.s — is to h(' forfeited at. the bidding of men wln^ really .seem 
to lliinh that piihlict irtue con>ist.sin carpin;^ and declaiming again.st 
eM'vy act of State w'hulover. If Clo^emnient enliaiices the land 
revenue, it is oppvessiii;; the cultivator ; if it levie." cu.‘'lom.s dutit's, it 
is .strangling trade ; if an ineonn-lax, it i.s denioralizing* the p« opln 
iind alii'iiating them from our rule ; if it fails to speml moiiev upon 
education, it is behind the age ; wliile if it levy a » c-.s for the piir- 
j)o.se, it is luvaUing faith willi the people. If it d*) not con^ti lu t 
raihvays, and make canals and build bridges, and gi\<* the 
cultivat<'V roads — .aw.-iy with siu h a (hnerinneiil fiom (he 
hlarlh, while if it take tin* mouey re(piired for (he purpose from 
tlie only soure.* open toil, it is j>laying the part of ‘jpi (Xtovliom-v. 
W luiie yet to learn that Ihi.s i.s hi'nlthy j<uiriialisni, or conducivo 
to nnylhiiig hut anarchy. We that tlie goi ('rnnient do all 
tlie.se thing.s, evciy one of them, and tlial it hiu.Hf have the nnuny 
l(» do tlieni wiili : and we .say lastly that that money come, 

in the main, from the land, and that to trust to an^’ other .source 
for it will end in tlie ahy.s.s, a.s eveiy fact in the ciiTuiiistanees and 
economic condition of the peoj»l(' tells to the opened ear with .«iouml 
of trumpet. Tin* time may come, but i.s a full eenlury 
distant, when such devices as the income-tax or cu.sloiii.s 
dulie.s may he trusted to for the Imperial expenditure of the 
countiy, Seeing the.se things cloavly, tho Settli'ineiit OlFiccr in 
Madeli, with the aiitliovilies above him up to ITis I?xcelloncy-in- 
CouncU himself — ** considering the xW) in the price of grain 
“ therein, tho ineivnse of the district in material wealth, and the 
“ improvement in comnuinication.s which has taken place since 
“the first settlement was introduced therein” lave agreed to 
rfli.so the n.sses.sment 77 per cent. Whereupon, the enlightened 
and patriotic and public-spirited men who coii.stlluto the fourth 
estate of this part of India, set up n prolonged and intelligent 
howl. Let UM now try to see with how much reason. An 
increase of 80 per cent., no doubt, calls for jiistitication, and we 
proceed to show how ample that justification is. Fir.st of all 
then, tho State during tho currency of the lease.s that have just 
expired has lavished— for there is no other word for it— has 
lavished its re.-ouroea up<m the district. Let the reader reflect 
CHTcfully u^Kiu the moaning of the following statement 

“ With regflnl to the works affecting coiumiinicationj cnrrlt-d out during the 
lea.<»e, there wiw not a mile of made road in the vH^trict at the time llu? aot- 
tioment was Introtluced, but it haa now been oi>t^iu.-d out to traffic in every 
direction. The U. I. P. Kaihvay Lino from Poona to Sholnpoor skirts Iho 




northern part of it. The great trunk road running between the above 
stations passes through the centre, and the southern corner is crossed by a 
part of the road from Sholapoor to Pundhurpoor. lu addition to these, thero 

is, as mentioned by Mr. liraut, ** a cross road from Borsee to the fianee Road 
Station (situated in the district), which is continued to Temboumee. In 
fact the district is ho thoroughly accessible in every part, that in point of 
comroiiuicotioii nearly all the villagt s arc equally favourably situated.*’ 

This is a very satisfactory account of tho present state of the means of 
communiration' pussesHod hy tho district, and nothing more may be said to 
be needed. Tbe construction of one or two branch roads leading from the 
Sholapoor and Puoiin road to the Railway stations, would bo an improvement,, 
and tho 1..oca1 Funds may be looked to for eventually supplying tho means for 
carrying out such smair works. Tho State has done all that is required of 

it, indeed ftw di.strict.s have Iwon ho fortunate as this in having a nrst-clasa 
mctAlled road and a railway run through them during the last twenty years. 

Now this railway bns co.st the people of India 'generally 
i,‘25,(KX) for every milt' of it. /Ml India has been taxed to pay 
iiiterost on this outlay for tho last 20 years, and will be so taxed 
for un indefinite tiri'e to como. To bring this Madeh and other 
di.strict.s into railway rommrnication w'ith Poona and Bombay 
in tho one direction, and with Sholnpovi* and the Nizam’s counfjy 
ill the <»tlior, wc have constructed some 200 miles of railway 
at the co.st of about five iniUioas sterling during the currency 
of tho Icase.s that have ju*t expired j wliile wo have made a lirst- 
class metfil led road through the veiy heart of Alndeh itself and 
.'ll) many rni.s.s road.s as feeders thereto, that upon the whole tho 
dh-striet in .so thoroughly' accessible in every part,” that tho Stale 
literally can do no more for it than it hn.s done. Now, who omjht 
to pay for nil this, if tho cultivators are tp bo exempt r* \Ve 
remark next that tho fVumer leascfl were granted upon abnormal 
teriii.s altogetlier, being issued in abnormal times. They were 
d at a period of deep agricultural depreH-sion. From caii.ses 
t but were not clearly discerned at the time, but which are now 
well known and wliich wo h:ivo once more described nt lenyftli 
in a pre vious article, the people had been gTeath' impov'erislicd 
miller onr rule. It vva.s necc.ssary, therefore, to pitch their nss(\s.s- 
iiieiit miu.saUy low. Whatever,” say.s the Hettloment Officer 
(Mr. Orant) “ may have been the real cause of the dc‘pre.ssion which 
“ exi.sicd, the only remedy vvJiich lay in the Jinnds of the Ih'vcnuo 
“ Officers was to reduce the a.s.se.sament which was accordingly done, 

and///c m^c.-<tlien tixed have continued in force tint il now.” 

( 1 1 ). We hav(‘ now got tif'o factsof importance to Iho qne.stion; 
(1 ) that tho Stall* has done all it can pt).s.siblv do for the di.slrict j 
and (2) that the nld lease, s were issued at abnormally low ra1e.s 
liccmise of the depre.ssud condition of agriculluvc nt the time of 
their issnr. Now the next and f/unl fact i.s that this deprc.s.si()ii 
gave ]>lace during the early curreney of thc.se old leases to a con- 
dition of ])ro,'']M‘ri(v. Very shnrll} after their i,s.sue, m profit able 
did agrieulliire iM come, and .so enduring was the improvement, 
tlijit every Hereof ground in tin* talook wn.s In'oiight under cul- 
ll\alion, till the a.sse>sment at Li't becanii* ii mere bagatelle to tho 
cultivator. Is it not amazing that nu n cun be found to .sneer at 
.Statistics!, with .such a rccoid o( fore them as ’the following price 
list, which the Settlement Ollicer produce.s h 

i^tutcnnut shoirlmj the acerofje yenrlj of grain at Mohol and^ 
2fan'h jvr .)Y> gears: — in seers. 



Moliol. 

Miirirti 

RenmrUH. 

- 

JiMlIl'l* 


J narce 

U.iircc. 

Lstui-ia 

7s 

73 

ai 

70 


isio-tl 

,“1 

7S 

Ml 

rti 


Is-iMj 

IDS 

art 

l<rj 

OH 

Average lo jears prioo of 

isij J3 

n 

lie 

70 

68 

Joaveo 1 *. .Sj jH'r cent, lower 

IS 1.1-1 1 

1 

17 

.Mi 

49 

at Miireli than Motiol. 

ISli- 1.) 

ir, 

11 

21 

17 

llajrei' 2 i)evei'iif. lilgluT 

isi.^. Hi 

47 

:.»rt 

40 


at Miueli tlian Moliol. 

ls4a.|7 

an 

24 

.‘U 



IsiT-ls 

art 

;i() 

3ft 

28 


IHIH- ja 

u 

;jrt 

49 

3.; 


A^ eViiffO, 

r.7 

4 a 

09 

4S 


Is4f>-.M) 

47 

43 

49 

43 


IS.VU-.'il 


an 

ftrt 

8.1 



47 

art 

ftrt 

42 


is.vj-r>:i 

42 

.30 

42 

:ift 

Aveiugft 10 yeapg pvic© of 


art 

21 

81 

Jrt 

•Toaree 6 i)cr ct*nt. lower af 


Irt 

Ift 

17 

16 

Marirti than Mohol. 


23 

Irt 

24 

17 

Bojroe 84 per eont. lower 
at. Mareh than Mohol. 

j.sr^v.',7 1 

.31 

27 

3.1 

28 

lSo7-M 1 

27 


26 

19 


18f.s .=ia 

17 

31 

10 

24 


Aveingc. 

31 

27 

8rt j 

26 


i8.*ia-«o 1 

' 4S 

1 38 

4ft 

88 


ISSO-til I 

SO 

86 

30 

26 


ldiil-62 1 

34 

21 

A 36 

38 


isaa-JW 

23 

! 18 

^ 23 

10 

Average 10 yean price of 

iHaa-(i4 1 

1ft 

12 

16 

14 

Joareo 0*7 per cent, lower 

1S64-65 j 

IS 

1 

10 

1 16 

at Mareb than Mohol. 

lH6fi-06 

34 

1 

36 

31 

Bajree 3 1/8 per cent. 

isoo-a? 

23 

10 

24 

31 

lower at March than 

1867-aS 

21 

1 31 

34 

1 21 

Mohol. 

18U8-H9 1 

31 

38 

26 

1 


Averago. 

25-7 

2lh 

360 

1 33 

1 
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If the reader will look carefully into this table nnd remonibor 
that according to our theory, it is the Crimean war (18*54) that 
separates the period of low from that of high prices in India, he 
will find the table more instructive and 8ugge8ti>'i', perhaps, tlmu in 
the shape pruseuttHl by Mr. Gram. Wu should divide the lease 
into two distinct periods of 15 years each, the 15 years preceding 
the Crimean war, the coiiinxMicenient of the mod^ni export trade 
of India, and the lifteen years since, thus : — • 

Joaree. Bajtte. 


183^I8{>4 (Ci seen Ailmyt'rs, 

lSM-lSf>9 .. itAl Sllf „ 


VVe make this readjustment of the averages because too much) 
we are persuaded, is being made of the effect of the ..I mcrirun war 
upon prices in Western India. It was the Crimean war. not the 
Amci'wan war, tliat I'evoliitioiiizeJ prices in tiie Pi'esideiicy, n.s the 
following averages in periods of 5 years seem to sliew con- 
clusively ; — 

Joat'te. Bajn^t 


18.'19-14 7» ... 71 booiu. 

J84M9 .Mfi „ .. 29 „ 

1849 M 43 .. .. 

1S,.4-.M1 2.S 19 „ 

laV.MU 28 „ .... 23 „ 

1SS4-69 21 ... 20 „ 


Now, in face, of these figures, one of the patriotic gentlemen, 
who have objected so passionately’ to the incrcu.so of the assefi^ment 
in the present ciise, Ddls us that ; - 

“ Wlu'ii ti district Ih rc (he lungoof jiriecs for tlurty v«vir:» 

sfiould bc.uldiMl up to dot nniiu* tliu avi rngo f(ir ilio, noxt .‘lilyoarH. Fain'i- 
ful (‘XtiMisUms to liiui's bcyoiwl im*inorv, <»r finu’itui cx^’liHionH ‘should not 
Iv allowrd. It IS II fair infon-iir,- to su|ipn'<(' that lh<' thirty yi-ai** (o conn* 
will I) • .as g<rod or hail years aj tliuai* udrirli Iravi- goin* away.*’ " 

According to this theory, tlienow ussessnieiit at tlieliighrst should 
havi' been based upon the average of the whole .‘10 > ears, altlinii;»li 
for the last Hftooii years tin* eontiaelnr had hei'ii ongros.sing the 
whole heiiefil of a rise in prices to tliive tinie.s the rales upon 
which hi.s lease was fraiiK'd. 

We throw tlu> average into this simp*' for llie purpose of cor- 
reeling wlial we are persuiidi'd i.s the imdin* ])rninini*iie(* given by 
the .Survey Coinuiissioiier and the Ivoeal rjovenimeiil to the efTeet 
exerei.sed ujron juices by the .Vmeriean War. 'J’Jiiis the former, 
(.!t)lou(d J'’raijeis coinplaiiis tliat the e.stimates nf the Imfian 
Kvononiist of the value of the jrroduee “in llie ejuse of Jmlajrnor 
were based entirely on the high jrriees of the American Wnr 
jreriod.” The Local Government, dealing with the same que-stioii 
in the present case (Madcji), says : — 

“ Tlifre ran h.^ no douht that the extraonlln.Try ri.se in prir.'.s ^ileh took 
place throughout the rriHidniey during tlw y. ars from Irtoii-o:* to la0(i-(»7, 
was owing t<» tlic Aincrican war, and tin- eons. iju. iit iiicn asu in the vjihn* 
of cotton. It is equally c Ttain that a nadion Ikh now .i.-t in ; ihe imimr- 
t'll.ioii of hiillioii has for the jire.seut ceased, and h.ave lallen ♦•oiisi- 

derahly, and are likely to go Mill! lower. 'I'lii! averag.* to hu d» dueed from 
the prices of the five y«*ar.H from IfiOU-f)/ to is perhaj»H the fair. >t 

eriterioii that can be adopted for the dftermimilioii of the av. rage .Hlandaid- 
of jiriccs which is likely li> be maintained in luture. 'J’hl.s gives the puce 
of joaree at HI seers per rupee.” 

If tliese gentloiurn will look carefully at the re-adju,sted aver- 
ages given by 'us above, they will perljap.s modify their conclu- 
aionanstutho effect of the Amoiiciuj war upon prices. Whnt 
is clear, at all events, in the ease of :^ladeh, is the fact that 
throughout the last 15 years of the old leases, the avernge price 
of grain was more than double the avernge prie.cs of the hrsl 15 
years. But that after all is a wrong comparison altogether, the 
error made therein being nianife.st ; for the terms of the original 
leaSes were settled upon a consideration of tlie average prices of 
the years precciling their is.suo, just ns the now nssc.-^sinent has to 
be determined in tlie light of the a\^ag*c8 of the years we have 
been roviewdng. The only effective comparis^m, tJierofore, that 
can be made is, between the prices on which Lieut. Wingate ba.sed 
his assessments in 18315, and tho.se on which Mr. Grant bases his 
in 18(>8. Now this comparison stands thus : — 

A verage priees in periods of 75 years, 

Joaree, 

Wingaie'i basiSf — I.** year** prccodtng r>ld ]ca**cs ... «c(»rs per rupee. 

Acre 1651-00 2l| 

o DFC. 


Those plainly arc the figures that constitute the effective aver- 
ages in the case, and we may judge fairly enough in their light, 
if we are candid, as to the prt)pricty of now enhancing the 
assoHsmont by abi>ut 77 per cent., when there has boon a plain 
jmlpablo rule in price.s of more than twice that amount. If 
Wingate’s assessment of 100 were moderate when the average 
price of Joaree was 08 seers per rupee, whst must the new one 
i^f 177 Ik* when the price of grain for the lost fifto^ years has been 
‘Jlf ? But os a mafcb^r i»f fact, Wingate baaed his assessment 
upon lower prict's si ill than 03, vix., upon the average of the 5 years 
immediately preceding his .settlement, when they were as low as 
70. The trutli is, that look at this new assessment in whatever 
light we may, it is as clear as llie sun at noon-day to those who 
di» not wilfully shut their eyes, that it is exti*oraely moderate. 
There is not a shadow of pretence for deelnring it to bo oppres- 
sive, and when we hear iu mind what has been done for the 
»li.slric*t at the oxptui.se of the Stale, wo say that it would have 
lieen a gmve offence against the (\)miuonweaUh had Iho asscss- 
ment been fixed at a iiiaterinlly lower rate. 

For, it seems to h»* forgotten on all sides, that these lucky rul- 
tivalnrs have coufe.ssedly been holding for the past 3U years upon 
a nuital infinitely lighter than was intetuM to bo imposed, and 
that during the last fifteen 3 u*nrs of their tenure, the rent they 
were paying was tin* merest ([uit-reiit. Now, how(*ver prices may 
range in tin* future - th(‘re is the plain fact that for tho la.st 15 
yenr.s, the (Mill i valor luus hiM*n jmyiiig almost nothing. There is 
mon* than men* dullni^ss at tin* bottom of the ri*fusnl to see theso 
facl.'H, and th * carpings at the onliMiiconieiit. There is dogged do- 
termiiialion not to (ip(‘M tin* mind to conviction, ch*nr iinwilling- 
n.*.-<s to look tin* (jiiesiion in tin* faer* as it really stands. Tho dis- 
trict has liecn very mihlly d»Mvll, with indeed, and tho exact enquiry 
we ar*‘ persuaded, Avouhl shew that tho sale prieo of tho lea8c*8^ 
imd*‘r tin* n(*w jisMe.ssm(*Ml, has not his'ii affert(*d ono whit by tho 
present enlmiieemeut. There is still an imnn*nHC margin of State 
rights conced(*d to tin* ryot umh'r t In *m, a margin such as was 
never for a moment eont(*m|)lMt(*d vvln*n tin*- Bombay Hottlement 
was first intrinliUM'd. The truth is, we haA'o got into a morbid 
.stat(‘ of mind upon this .subji'ct everywhere. Thus we speak in 
this Pre.sidciicv, of Wingat'* and Goldsmid, and Professor On*en 
as tin* mcn aa ln>m avi* look up to, aiid believe in, as the apostles of 
moih‘r 2 it(* assc'ssmeots, Avhih* they AA’ould have* stood aghast at tlio 
sacrifien of S^-ite rights imich* in (In*sr‘ d lys, Avitliout tin* loa.st jx r- 
e(*j)lioii as when- it is leading us. 'I’lius \\’ingal(3 and Gold.smid 
alike deeliin* in thi'ir famous joint Jtejiort, tJiat for tlio Gominon- 
wc-hIlI) to tsikii ‘Gio iijori^ limn fnmj 50 l-oHO per ci*nt.of the true 
ren^ of the land, is to deal liberally Avith the cultivator.” Now, 
Avliere are we taking this jirojiositioij of iho trinj ri*rjtal in any 
part of this I’residency h* If wo take Profe.M.sor Green {)gain ns 
our authority, ami we all ju’ofess to regard him a.s such, list(*n 
to Avhat h(* says : — 

At the threshold of such an iind(*rtaking n.s a revenue set- 
tlement, the que.slioii Avhieh ju'c.senls itself i.s, Mdiat is to be the 
mitiire (»f the n venue raised from the hind Y Is it to be a tux on 
raw produce, intended iiUimtiti'ly to fall on the consumer, a tax 
llicrefore on the iiec(*ssari(*H of life — the most objectionable of all 
taxes V Or is it to be a (political f*c.onomist’s) rent, tlio least ob- 
ji*rtionablc of any tax, and wliich, iu a certiun seuso, may’ bo said 
to fall upon nobody ; but the (‘coijomical effect of Avliich i.M to 
mnintaiii a reVnote np|4roximntion to equality among tho cultiva- 
tors, by taxing »*iudi man according U> tho advaiitagii.s ho start.s 
with, and so toq^reveut or retard tlie growth of a landed pro- 
prietory living jiifndy ou their nmts Tho Indian Oovernnients, 
Vi'ry much, no doubt, from tho n(K*cs.sity of tho case, — but who- 
(Iicr from that or from any oilier cause, with groat propriety, as 
it seem.s to us, have deeidod upon tho latter — the least profitable 
lands in cultivation aro taxed at a rate little more than nominal, 
(from three pence to six pence per acre), and all others aro sup- 
po.sed to pay the assoasinont on thorn from tho surplus profit, 
Avliich, from superior fertility’, proximity to markets, convenience 
of carriage, &c., they would otherwise yield to the labour and 
capital of tho cultivator. Many of our native friends, and eoino 
of our Eui'opean one.s also, seem to labour under a strange <V 3 n- 
fU^Kn of id»*a« ou tins .subject. They peroeivi^ that a remission 
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nt the rjcivonimont land rovenuo would rawo the holders of tho 
best lands, tho lauds which pay tho highest rates, to the rank of 
w»‘U-to-do lauded proprietors ; tliat it mi<^ht even enable the more 
fi^rtiinato of tlimn to live, if they chose, in idleness, supported by 
tiio runt which tlioir loss fortunate brethren would then bo willing 
to pay to obtain the superiority of fertility, situation, &c., of those 
butter holdings. But they do not percoivo that this could only 
be dono by taxing tiierfiselvos and tho rest of the community to 
tho full amount of all whicJi tlieso new landed proprietors would 
thus bo enabled to appMpriato that their schome is, at bottom, 
inr>rcly a proposition to levy taxes on tho community generally, 
ftir no go vuniinon to] purpose, either local or general, but to pro- 
sunt, ill pure gift, to a portion of tho kunbi population, in order to 
make indupondtuit gentlemen of them.” 

So wrote Professor Green in tho BmUbay OazetU in 1852. But 
wu have grown wiser since tho days of these gontlomon. VV^o 
have discovered a now political economy altogether, and they, 
who like ourselves, strive earnestly to correct the iibenation of 
the. public mind, are represented as public enemies. The Bombay 
Government has acted wisely in refusing to defer U) the popular 
clamour of the hour, and the new leases being issued will give full 
e\prt‘fckiion, we trust, to the reastinablc and enlightened convic- 
tions of tho Utatesmon who gave tho Bombay Settlement Systeiu 
to tho country. 

(Tli be Continual.) 


WBLL ASSESS3Ih:NTS IN BOMBAY.— II. 

^ 

\Vk called attention in our last issue to llio fact that the 
B«»nibay Government seems to Ixj at cross purposes with tho 
Seltloinent Olficers of the Deccan upon the subject of well ns- 
Hossnienfs, without knowing that it is so. Thus, if we understand 
(.’olund Eraneis aright, the rule ho is acting upon in re-settling tho 
Deccan talooks is to impose llio highest j(‘rayet rate” upon dry 
CTO]) lands wherever ho finds a well, new or old, sunk therein. 
Now the Government apponra to approve of the imposition of this 
rate only in cnaes where the well was sunlc at a period antece- 
dent to tho grant of the old leases, and to disapp^ov<^ the imposition 
of any higher rate whatever u]ion land so improved duwng the 
currency of tho leases. It seems to us at once formally to sanction, 
and expressly to disallow, tho very same thing, without knowing 
that it is doing so. Tlio Settlement Oilicer of iladeh says, 
(para 35) : — 

No extra A<«xt'Ssinont has licen plnce<I u])on woll gnnl«Mi lauds, the raaxi< 
mum rates for which is the s:iuic m fur lirst-clnss dry cniji l^Us. 

This is not very clear, but we take it to moan tliat tho uniform 
rnt»» u|)on well gardi'U lands is tho liigliest dry crop rate. Colonel 
Francis, in noticing the para, sn^’s, {pit^e 10) : — 

“ I am glad to ibid that the Actitig Superintendent has not imjviHod any 
extra Q\m on well gardi-n land, Imtadopteil the I mhijXfor plan ot assi'SHing 
them only at the highest jerayet rate of tho villngo. 

The Government approves of this plan and says ; — 

The principle of placing no extra ces*i on lands irrigated by wells, has the 
entire n])nrovnl of (.iovi rnment. It is prtsunitd that the highest jrrai/et rate 
has only heen imposed on snrh lands as wre formerly siihjected to extra well- 
assessment y €tnd not on lands irritfated from irells constructed duriny the 
•period of the settlement just expiretl. It is of the utmost imixirlunce to give 
every eiieonnigemeiit to the sinking of wells in a district where tho rainfall 
is so light and imo(TlAin ; and any npjdieations tliat may Ix! made for ad- 
vances for this pur]>oso will meet with lavouniblo consideratiu*i. 

*1 

Mark tlio words wo liavo italicized. The Govenipicnt presumes 
tlmt ‘the highest jorayet rate’ has been imposed only on sucli lands 
us wore formerly subject'd to extra weU-aasessment. But that is 
the Imlapoor plan, ns wo undei*stand it. Tho Indapoor plan 
is “ to put th(' iirst class jerayet rates upon all laiula capable of 
“ Ix'ing irrigated from existing wells.” Colonel Francis says 
explicitly : — 

The conrso adopted is to put the first class jeravet rate upon all lands 
ra|iableof Udng irrigated from existing wells, irroM])ectWe of the value assign- 
ed to it hv the jerayet classiiloation. But wlum the laud has been classed 
nt the full joravi t rate, no addition has lH*en made in eoosiderntion of its 
U-ing irrigated by a well. GoviVnmt'Ht wish a gniernl aildition to he made 
to the jerayet raUn fur ail laiida posBessing a wuUt U^iriiig stratuni ; but it 
is almost imposBihle. 1 think, to work out this plan in the ever-vAiying soil 
of the Deccan. ! have, therefore, t'l ken existing wells the guide, ty^ | 
cuu'iidcred only the hand imder them as having a water-stratum. 


Sir George Wingate understands this to mean tliat all lands in 
Indapoor upon which wells, whether new or old, were found 
existing at the time of rc-aottlement, were assessed at the highest 
dry crop rate. IIo says ; — 

I am nn able, therefore, to agree with (Colonel Francis in considering the 
conversion of dry crop into garden land, by the constmotion of a new well or 
the repair of an old one, to tie in all cases excluded from increase of assess- 
ment by Section 30 of the Survey Act. 1 would not, however, propose to 
apply to each land any higher rate of assessment than the maximum dry 
crop rate which Colonel Francis has recommended, though I think it might 
be desirable to record all land irrigattMi from wells separately from tho ordi- 
nary dry crop, with the view of presenting accurate statistics of the settle- 
moiit, and of facilitating tho iukpositlon of special rates of assessment on 

S arden land at a future setilemeiii, should that courso bo then deemed 
esirable. 

Now tho Government pi'csumes that lands so improved by wells 
sunk during tho currency of tho old loossos have suffered no ouhnnee- 
mont whatever, while, if wo understand the reports aright, tho 
asf^ssment ha.s boon raised to tho liighoat jorayet rate. Tho matter 
at all events ought to bo cleared up. 

Tho geiunii question i.s an oxcoediugly dilRcult one, and one 
that does not porliiips admit of a common solution in districts, the 
physical characteristics of which differ so widely as tho Deccan 
and Guzorat. It is popularly siqiposed that under tho Bombay 
settlement, the ryot is liable to no extra taxation whatever on 
account of improvements made by himself, and stated generally, 
the fact i.s so. Tlio principle is thus laid down in Section XNX of 
tho Survey Act (1 of 1805) : — 

“ It ahall Ik.* lawful for tho Govcnior-in-rouncil to direct, at nny time, a 
fn*sh survey or cIuH^illcation or all or any of th(“<o coinbiiu'd, but tbo 
ash'svssiiieiit so rovist'd shall not Uiku etf(*rt till tln^ expirntion of tlio ]K>riiHl 
of (irovioiis giinrAnl4‘L> given, ns provltled in Stctioii XXVIII. Such 
revised settlement shall be ti.xed, not with reference to improvements inado 
hy tho owners or (»ccu|MUits from )trivnte* capital and resources during the 
currency of any Hettlement under this Act, but with refer<*noes to geiienil 
c<)ii.si<b‘r.itiuiis of tlio value of laml, whet her as lu soil or situation, prices 
of ])ruduce, or facilities of commuiiicAtion.” 

But Govonimont ha.s never, we believe, in nny orif/inal settle- 
ment hitherto, forogjino its provioii.s right to levy a.s«eHsment in 
some form or otlier upon wells already in exi.'^tenco, unle.M.s they 
hnppen(,‘d to be of very recent con.struction, or to bci protected by 
some special agreement j but on tho rc-si* tile mont of the Indapoor 
talook, this special ceas wn.s altogetlier abandoned, and instead 
thereof, tlio liigliest dry crop rate ” imp<wd upon all lands in- 
diMcrimiiiitely wherever wells were found, without regard to tlieir 
being new or old. And, we think tills is equitable. From a resolu- 
tion however quoted by us .above, sanctioning the re-settlemmit of tho 
Madoh talook, Government explicitly condemns tho imposition of 
thi.s rate on dry lands except sucli ns were formerly subjected to tho 
extra woU-a-ssessment, and requires all lanj.s netdy so improved, that 
is, by wells built during the currency of the loasi'S now expin*d, to 
be assessed os though they had no water-producing qualities what- 
ever, Wo think tliis is impolitic and inequitable; while its embodi- 
ment, in nn oxpreas resolution of the Governmout, makes it necessary 
to direct niiention pi*omincntly to the matter. In point of fact, tlio 
Government by this resolution, lias refused so far to sanction the 
Madoh settlement, and tlio whole question is therefore re-opened 
for disciiasion. Wo feel somewhat iirious os to whether Colonel 
Francis has detected thi.s. It is not likely, wo should think, 
to have escaped his notice, but if it has, it should be at once 
made the subject of communication with tho Gevemraent. ^ho 
general question wa.s well stated three or four years ago by one 
of our corre.<ipoudeut8, in tho Times of India, as follows : — 

** Th«> c.ipability of land to yield water, by sinking wells, at a CToater or loss 
depth, is a« iinich n natural advantage, as is its superiority of soil or sitiui- 
tion, or any other quality that gives value to one piece of land over another, 
and ronptiiiites its natural rent. Take tho common case of a piece of ||tid 
commanded by n running stream, which only rt^quires the construction of a 
simple bund, at the trifling cost of u few stones and a puddling of mud, t.o 
turn its water on to the land. Would you hold that land so irrigated should 
pay no higher rent, because its po^eiisor (subject to land-tax) has invested a 
morning's work, or a few rupees of “ capital’* hi realizing his odvantsge ? 

8o with the waiter- iKUU-i rig stratum below tho surface. In some places a 
“ kutcha'’ well of 12 or 16 feet depth, such os is marie in every field in 
many parts of the N. W. Provinces, and costing but 30 or 40 rupees oven 
when made by hireil hiboiu, suttices to irrigate the land with a small expen- 
diture of man and bullock power in raising the water. In other parts tho 
water is dre))er below the surface, the soil is not so firm os to stand without 
masonry lining, and severe labour is necessary in raising it. Surely theso 
different conditions point to an essential^ differonce in the value of the twa 
pK»ts, such a difference in fact as constitutes o rent value in favour of tho 
former. 
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For ouxselTet m should like to see this question of well-assess- 
ment re-Ainfued from its foundation. We are but just beginning 
to re-issue the new leases in the Bombay Presidency, and tlie matter 
might well, we think, make the subject of close investigation and 
special legislation. The policjf of abandoning for ever all increase 
of revenue from this source, or oven generally commuting the 
State claim thereto upon the Indapoor plan ” of levying tlie 
highest jerayet rate, seems to us very doubtful. The question was 
argued in our last issue very ably by one of the native othcers of 
the Settlement Department, and we shall pnibably rt‘cur to tin* 
subject in our next issue. In the meanwhile the question raised 
by the Government Kesolution in the case of ^ladeh shoidd 
receive, we think, immediate attention. 


EDITORIAL NOTES- 


A coiiRKWONDKNT seiuli US tlie following lueuiornndiun on 
the Itussiau Trade with Khiva and llokh»ir« : — 

*• TJie merchants who trade regularly with Bokliara and Kliiva, 
supply the following information. They sliew that tin* trau.*'- 
port of ordinaiT, not particid irly valuable, goods was effected 
within the following number of days : — 

From Mohcow to Omiburfj, Ui Hummor . to :5o 

„ ,, ,t ill winter 3.‘t to 4.‘i 

,, Orenburg to Kji/alu, e\eii I)} the loii^ route 

through Or-ik . ‘ . 27 to 0 

,, Kn/ahi to Diikhiini |i) to 20 ,, 

Total from Mo>4C'ow to nokhuru, in suiniiier h.i to 77 ,, 

I. >> .» M ill u inter 73 to ii-i 

„ Orenfnirg to I’lislikend (*ii euinels ."io to ilO 

Total from Moseow, in miiniiiei- . 70 to l«i ,, 

,. ,, 111 wiiiU-r Hb tolOo ,, 

,, Oronhiirg to Kliiia . . 2 .u to 4o ,, 

Tohil from Mosoiiw to Khiiii, in summer '»0 tt» 7o .. 

I, ,, „ iuMiiit(>r h.'i t«< 3."i ,, 

Light Biid Vrthiiil»Ie goo<ls nre, liowe\<T. ileliiensl .ii 

JDokhiirti HMd Kill vn II inch <|uieker. i i/ . in 2<Mo 2-> 

TomI from IhikhiiiM and Klu\a tu Muscuu , in 
HU miner . , lo to r*.'* ,, 

.. ,, .. ill inter V> to 7o ,, 

“ A. s regards the cost of carriage, the .stiiue luerehaiitH have 
sup])li^*d iu<‘ willi till* following tigures taken from their hooks, and 
for an average of aix^ears. 'J’lie co.hI of carriage fiom Moscow (o 
Orenburg in Hummer in 70 to 80 eoperles* ]H‘r jviod, in winter 1 11. 
to ] Jl. 1/j C. or an average of about IK) C. per pood, I’Voiii Oren- 
burg to Boklijira 1 U. 10 C., coiiHequontly total co.sf from Mo.hcow' 
to Bokhara about 'J It. per pood, not d K. to o II, The cost of 
caiTving privab^ goods to Tashkend is 1 to 1 B. and 

it is only witliin the prc.sent year, that the cost rose to 1 B. 
70 C., whihi Government stores have been delivered at Knz.ala, 
at the rate of /IH;} C. per pood. In the o])iiii()u of a merchant, 
who is constantly engaged in the transjiort of heavy goods 
in the sti-jipe, it will be possible to eng’ag-e rauiels^(as somi 
.H.H the new regidalioiis shall have been conlirnied) for 12 B. to 
Id K. from Orenburg to Rokhnru, and as tlie cainel.s of the 
Caravans to Bokhara generally carry 11 to Ki poods, it maybe 
Cuutideiitly asserted that tK) per pood will lj<* a high price. The 
same merchant thinks that the hire of a came] carrying 18 pood.s 
will not exceed 10 R.* between Orenburg and Khiva. The cost 
of cairiage will thus be about 50 (A per j^ood. Merchants slate 
that the cost of carriage this year to Xliiva has been us liigh 
as 0-1 C. and 1 U. per pood. It is, stated that all the abo\e 
ooiudderatious, /. <?., the high rate of carnage, the length of 
the i*oute, and the absence of insurance and such facilitie.n, 
fall heavily on the value of our goods, without speaking even 
of the inconveniences to which products brought from Tashkeuil, 
and chiefly cotton, are subjected. Owing to the daily falling of 
tli^ cotton and the absence of shelter, it is liable to damage and ' 
loss, which frequently take up to 40 per cent, of its value. The 
percentage of loss is, however, in realitj' never very considerable. ! 
Merchants state, that it is generally 2k to 5 per cent., were it to ' 
reach 20 per cent, (not above 40) the same merchants consider it ! 
would be impossible to do any business in cotton.*' I 


Among the strange events of the day, opening out new fields of j 
peaceful industry and linking remote nations, none is more j 
marvellous than tliat connected with the success of the Suez Canal. 


r. — -rr?— Jr-r-W' -- —.-71 T" i ■ i i ... — 

Its success as un fait burst suddenly on disbelieWng 

England who is now slowly beginning to see* the effect it will have 
I on the course of her trade, and that the continental trade with the 
j East will be to a great degree d/rect instead of through London or 
Liverpool. The effects of tliia will be felt on the banks of the Neva 
‘ as well as of the Thames. Ice-bound Petersburg will lose a certain 
I amouiA of her influence by the opening of the Suez (.^onal, which, 

I while (Odessa and the I’urts of the Black Sea are eu raj>jJort with 
Moscow and the manufacturing districts of Ilhssia by several 
! lines of i*ail, will connect the distant East by the Canal with 
I Russia. Bombay and Calcutta, Petersburg and Moscow wdll be 
I brought into cotnmercial relations. A Russion steamer sailed from 

* Hongkong and Shongui last spring with a cargo of tea for the 
I fair of Negra Xeogorod in August, and there will thus be a revo- 

I lution in the lea tmde of Buasia, which instead of taking, os hither- 
' to, the long and expen8i>»* route across the desert of Qohie, the 
wilds of Tartary, and receRHi-sof Siberia, alt iiumths* Junrney will 
now proceed fi*u|li China to RiiMHin in eight weeks at a less cost, 

; though whether'Hhe high priced tea bck lK»me will have the saim* 

I flavour ns the land borne, is still a question. Isighi ye»i-M ago, the 
I duty on tea imported into Bussia was reduced, and large supplies 
' of China ten were forwardi d from Loudon to Petershurg, but it 
' is probable, that much of this will pass tlirough the Canal, e.xcept 

* what may he nei'esMiry for Petersburg il.'«i*lf. 

j Indian tea may Ik^ ahk' to compete wdlli China ten in tin* 

I Bu.sMian market, but it wdU irqniiv, iis it did in Knglund, some 
' time to form a taste for it. M'e hn\e little doubt, howevt-r, that 
I the highly-flavoured ti-as of A.ssani and Kiingra will suit the Bus- 
! niuii taste, and tlie Bussiaiis are the greatest tea-driukers in tlie 
j world. 'I’lit* iiHTehnnt in his oflice cannot conclude a hurguiii 
I Avithout the frft;. rant leaf, nor the pea.snnt enjoy himself in town 
; without his tcu-H/miJ. 

j Not with.stauding all the delay atul disadvantages of the Cape 
' route, Bu-ssia hits hitherto imported 20,(X)0 tons of Indian Colton, 

I chiefly Surat, unnimlly, and the demand for it is increasing. The 
Btissian factories have their machinery adapted to the sliort 
Indian .staple. In J8tili, the price of East India Cotton at St. 
Petersburg was about lOo^. per cwl., or lU'arly a sJiilling n 
' poiuid, and in Moscow* it w’as higher. Tiic cost of carriage to Suez 
will be slightly greater than that />/VMhe Cape, Liverpool, and 
! St. Petersburg, but the gain in linn* by the founer ruule, will 
fully make np the greater cost of carriage. Nearly oiie-lmlf the 
' coffee c.iii.-;yrnied in Bnssin is inijiorted from Kiighiiid. The duty 
. is Ll>-. 8f/. per cw't. Tin* e.\cellent quality of (Vvlon PJaiilation 
1 Coffee i.s well knowji in Biissia, aJid it Avill probably be imjiorted 
' in large quOiUti ties by the Suez route, tin* steamers loiiehiiig al 
(.'ohniibo on their return from (/liimi. Spice.s, giiins, drugs, must 
^ also come in for thuir .Hhare in the trade. Bussia might send to 
I tin* Tndian market flour and biscuits, suit-beef, liorse.n,* cand’es, 
(these latter have for some yours been in the Indian market), aLo 
caviare and cigarettes. Ice might be sent from the Sea of A /off ; 
JveiM.sine is made in the south of BiisNiu. Salt might he exported 
■ to Calcutta from the slioves of the Black Sea. J/. tSht fohl’y calcii- 
I latf's, in liis report, that Bussiii might export to India annually, 
in r<*turn for cotton nnd indigo, 8,(X)0 tons weight of goods irres- 
! pective of coal. Bu.ssian travellers are likely to fljid their W'av to 
I India in considerable uuiubeivi, as 2(5 day.s xvill take them by a very 
i agi-eeabh* route to Bombay ; while commerce and friendly intercours.* 

; are fRA’ouraWe to peace and the leseening of national pivjiidice.H. 


It will 1)0 Auiemborcd by some of our readers that North 
Canam wa« transferred some eight or nine y(*ars ago from the 
Madras Presidency to the administration of Bombay, mainly fur 
the sake of ^ developing’ the port of Sedasheorgur or Carw’ar, r.s it 
is now called, as an outlet for the great cotton-growdng district 
of the Southern Mahratta country. The Settlement Officers of 
Bombay have Ijeen for some time past surveying the district with 
a view to the introduction of the iiO years' lease system into it, 
but the people refuse to accept the system, and aflinu that the 
State claim upon their Liiids w’as permanmtl^ settled for all time, 
by the late Sir Thomas Munro, in a notification dated so far back 
as 26th March 1800, The Local Government has obtained a rule 
7t#l' from the High Court of Bombay for the transfer of the first 
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ifuit whir h hfi.^ ftri^^n lUjder this claim from the Canara Courta 
to the Court of Bombay aa a Court of Extraordinary Original 
Jnriwliction. Ah the chh© is representative, and affects landed 
riglits in the district wtuwie, it is impossible to exaggerate its 
importance. The rule will, in all probability i Iw made absolato, 
but Chief Justice Westvopp hH.«* intimated, with great propriety, 
wo think, that he will require (Joveninient to bear all‘ Costs 
arising from the transfti/ of the suit for the jurisdiction of the 
liower Courts. 

The ease promises, w.i lliink, to be the most important tried 
for many yoars in Jiidia, and we .mIuiH await it with consi- 
derable im])alienee, as it v ill bring llie \\hnlo question of these 
Land Setlleiiieiits before the ])ublic mind in a most ^\^k\ and 
effective fonii. If these Inndliolders in fhnmni e.'^lnblish their 
claim, !<» hold in-nnauvHtJ tj «t raU’8 le^iecl 70 years ago, half 
the Madras IVesideiiey may he aide to do ho too, with the etTect 
(if n(‘( (s*^itnting the instant abandonnu'nt of all expenditure lliere- 
in upon Ibiblic NN'orIvs for improving the land. It i" nn».-( mar- 
\ell(iUf> that men ari* '‘i» slow to di^eern the vastne.ss of the issues 
involved in tins question. 'I’huH, to lliis iumr, tlie State is mak- 
ing atJ immense annual outlay iqxm such worKs in Jleii^'al, wliile 
not one nqiee of this outlay can l)e jii>tili»‘d <iji any reasonable 
ground wb.'dever, since I he State is barred by llu‘ IVrimmeiit 
Sritlement from all >hare in the improved value of tin* laml. re- 
“'Ulting’ from such e\j)euditure. 


REVIEW. 


TltAVKLS IN INDIA. 

av V. r. Moos. 

Wk extend a hearty \>eleoine to this haiidHoiin^ v<diime. both u« one 
of a class ol pahlieal ions which vvt' wish (o see imihiplietl in the ver- 
niuMilar languages ot India, and also for ils own merits. As f»ne of a class, 
it I- a praiseworthy altempt l)v Mr Ardeshir I'ramjis' to acqnainl the 
pi'ople ol Western India with (he social and niatenal mstilut loiis of 
t heir «‘ouatrv men and eo-religioiusts, w ho are st'paraled Iroin them hy 
llioiiHJinds oi' imleH. Willun llie last lew vear^ there has lieen a growing 
and heallliv ile^.ne among <Mir native fellow -siil)|e(*t>i on (his side fin* 
(ravel. tla» reKull of which iss<'en m (he ]irodueti(in ot some very ineri- 
(orioiis works. siu*h as Mr. Dossahhoy Framjee's and Mr. Kar.sandas 
Mo(i1|i'h Travi'ls in tlreal llrilnm. J'lu'se works, however, relate to j 
liMVels porfot’inetl U-voiid (he UiUi jm nn . and wo had ahsoliifely no | 
good work ere now I rom (he pen (»l an eduealisl nal ive t>n Indui Uselt. | 
'J'he want is now supplied In Mr. Ardeshir, and siijiplnsl in a in. inner 
vv lot'll < aimol Inif Ik* appreei.ited hv i he (looj rail reading piihlie in (lie 
wav ii deserves to he. VV hat eonsfihilc's the inlrui'tie ifierit of this ! 
hook, IS I lie evcellenco ol ils lifenirv MS Well as iiieehaiiK’nl s(vle vvliieh [ 
elaiins tor if .i place m the loreiim.sl rank of native liter.it lire. 'I'he 
language iis(mI. both (ioo|r;ili and Miiglish, is m point of siiuplieilv anil 
vigour, limit' a model for mnlalion liv the juvenile jiortitflfk of native ns- 
pn.mls lo liienirv authorship, w hose effn^lons arc nol uidVeipienllv 
distigiii'cd hv evlraviigaiil and imiiiejining veriiiage. while (he extent 
tif III*, oh-^frval mil and tin' smiahility ol Ins eoin]>ari.sons and eo)itras(.<> 
wlneli inlers]ierse Ills narrative, point to tlie author as no mean or in> 
disenminalmg observer of •■men and manners.” 

The nularal eunopities and tlie art ist ie skill of which Tmlin ni.ax be 
.said to bi' one vast mnseuni, il.s vurit'd and interesting sceneries, its 
palatial I'dilices and beautiful Jimiisoleuius, its iliverse manners and 
eustoius, together willi a host of iiieideiital points hiivu all b'cn observ- 
ed ami de8ci*iln.Hl by ourmilhor w il h considerable ininuleiiess and inqiar- 
( mill V. Nm* is the exterior neglected. A splendid corner vv ilb an appro- 
priate desigiv III gold, a carefully executed map of the count ry, and the 
eteellent chromo-lithogra]iiis of the |)hux's and scenes visited during 
the tour, complete nil that i.s neee.s.snrv to invest tins work willi n high 
degree of interest and attraction for those for w hose Is'iieih it is primuri- 
Iv intended, wliile an interesting English iranslalmn, occupying the 
lir.st fort;i \mge9 of some of the principal jvnssage^'. is inserttHl 
with the view ot imparting an idea, however faint, of the character of 
the cviutents to Cloverninent, whose support it may jusDy claim, and to 
the Diiko of Edinburgh, to whom it is dediented hy perh'iission. 

As it IS impossible for us, owing l<v the liinitod space- at our comnuiiul, 
to give more tliiui two or throe extracts, we select those which evidences 
the author 8 nnxiouB desire to turn his travels, at every available oppor- 
l unity, to some n«‘ix*plnble service, such os opening the eyes of the ignorant 
inotiissihtcs to the merits of the British Governiiient in India, to tlie peo- 
ple's own rights uiul privileges in matters religions and political, as 
accorded them by the liiiinaiiity of (heir rulers, &c. Take, for instance, 
the following;— 

■• leveling Tiimgry on our way bock to the village of Maiitbol, whence 
we had gone to look at the ruins of some old temples, we desired the 
“ culliTntors working in the sugar-cane fields by the way side to let us 
have some pieces of sugar-cane, which they refused, because many 
o '• Salieb loke'* on feeling hungry or thirsty on (he rood in the Mofussii, 
do not scruple to lay hold of anything they come across, without pay- 
** ing for it, as if they had a vested right so to do ; and such is the im- 
** pression under which many a poor ignorant cultivator labours e^n 


** ai (he present day. *** Such unlawful exactions, however, being far 
from our intent ion, wo set the cultivators right on this Doint, and 
explained to thtmi that no one had a right to take anything from 
** anybmlT forcibly and without payment under the British Baf\ 

Though this description is somewhat exaggerated, inasmuch as we 
do not iMlieve that inamj “ Saheb loke" resort to such a rapacious practice, 

I yet it is not altogether imcoimiion to hear such complaints in the 
I Mofussii villages, where ocoaMionnlly some one probably belonging to 
the loafing fraternity, or some silly fellows “ out of more fun”, or, ae is 
more frequently tlie case, tlie subordinates or servants of public officials 
do make their piirchusos without the knowlotlge or sanction on the Ptftt 
of the latter, wit limit ]xi}ing for them ut all or without paying the full 
price asked for them. If ignorant shopkeepers in such cases forthwith 
trace the nets to Ooverriment itself, ns done under its implied sanction or 
authority, it is not to be wondered at, and lienee these travellers 
have, wo think, done u good sen ice in informing the ryots of what 
is due to tln'in, and clearing the character of Government from the igno- 
rant, but*)nischicvons, imputations cast upon it. The next passage has Ibo 
same obji'Ct in view, but einbnu'es a ninch wider sco^io : — 

*• We employed ourselves in conversing on various matters vv ith the so- 
“culled “ tnkeers’ vv ho lind assembled there, (in a Masjid at Kalia- 
“ 114‘e), in the course 4)1 which we had tlie opportunity of correcting 
“ S4>mc 4'rrors :uid mi.sunderMlaiiding into wlii.'li they had fallen regard- 
“ ing the ])olicy of the British (lovornmcnl in religious matters. They 
S4'em4'4l .stiN^uyly iiii}iresH4'd with the tielief that their rulers were now 
*• intent 4>n making the jieijple ot this country converts to C’brislianity 
“ )»y all means in (lu'ir jiowi'i*. Ljion this vv4‘ explained to them that 
tlu're was no cither Government on earth whieh treated alien religions 
•• witli HO iiiiicii considerat ion. ami granti'd such entire toleration to tlio 
•• proressuiim ol « a4*h and all 4>r them in I heir various practices in nccord- 
“ mice with the dictates 4if I heir iiidiv idiial faith. M’heii the British ]>eople 
“ )iad undergone bo miicli ])4'rseeution and made bo mnnv sa<’riflccs 
“ tor the extiri's-* purpo‘44* ol oblmiiing ubsolulii religious irei'dom, and 
“ ihimiigli lim Divine favoiir. had thiMretforts /Inal ly crowned with 
“ HiKM'iHM, 4'oulil it b(* believ4*(l that the same people would uso 
•• jii^rseeiilioii nganiHi tlimr ow n suhic'cts ? 'fhe C'hriHtian niissionarieB 
“ who ari' eiigagiMl in tlm work of pro‘*elvli/ing natives are entirely 
“ iineommcted w ilh Govi'rnmenl. They come to tins count rv of their 
“ own ac4*4ird lo oxjioimd and ]>ropagii(e their religion without, either 
I'UeouiMgeiiicnl or jiroliilul ion from I he ( loverniuent.” * if # # 

I And ilieii again. “ The I'acI is. certain de.mgning and riotous men. Ibid- 
! “ ing theiiifli'lves uiuihle othi'rwise lo carry on tlu'ir nefarious practiccB, 

I •• resort to inciting the bigotry ol fimali4?al and short-sighted per 84 ms by 
j “ 1 * 1 , vilmg t Ii4‘ Government in everv ]UH8iblo way their mendueitnis pro- 
' *• pen*!i(i's cm invent, and driving flu'in inlti rehcllion, atleinpl to make 

• lh4- h«‘!tt lln-v can of I he ravoiirubh' ojiporlinntj thus created lo carry oiiL 
“ floor <il)jc<*is. The si'iinhle ])orlion of tin* jieople Imve. bj this time, 

cle.'irlv siM'ii through tins dodge It was the incendiarism ot these 
•* iiiivi-nipiilons inaleonlents which inthetc'd such terrible calamilieson 
•• Delhi, and lironglil iilsmi its sack. It n'Sulted ni I'xl iiigni*4hing the 
*■ vei v name of its ruler. Hahailar Shah, and ol ins ilvnasty , hiv 
•' hicamo .1 pi isoner of the linlish Govcnimonf. wa« transported, and 
'• di4'd .1 4*4mviet and in i'mK' I * * It “nUscipjenllj hoeamc apjiarent. 

• ih.il lli4* mnhnv w;is pnndv ihi.’ ilonig of rehclhoiis [ii'ople, who 
• driive tile simple aiul cri'dnlons lo the front, by n.sing all Linds of 
“ miMiejireseiilat ions mid deceptions o.sicnsjblv in tlie name ol religion, 
•• hut ri'ally to gam llieir own pnvati' ends. These evil-doers, however, 
•* iliil n<»( 4^*4cap4^ the stroke of Jtivim' ntrihiitjon. Some of them 
•• e\pial4'd I heir Crimea on (ho galkiwa, others jmid the penally from 
•• (he mn/./h's of gniiH. mid .'4oine pni an end to their lives by their own 
•• hmnls. 'I'hiH n bellion has hail the elTi^ct ol s\\4*e))ing away the iiaiiics 
••of bonu' of lh4> most lilnstiions faimlies. of whiidi not a vestigi' is 
*• now to Is' aecMi any more thmi that tiny never existed fni (he face of 
“ the oartli." * * ^ 

Tins elovpi4*iil iuiniugiu' was fur from Isdug tiirovvn awav on the 
fiikei'i'H. who tluMigli iIm'v W4're .so avers4> lo hivoiiiing converts to Ghria- 
tiunilv. did l)oeom(‘. it M|.onis. conviM’ts toonr author’s views, but on this 
jKuni too, vvi shall I**! the antlior .speak for himself who is always plea- 
Mini l«j hsi'-ii to , - 

'rhoy "admitleil 1 hat insleiul nf re-ctimpiermg Ibmdoosum, t he mutineers 
“ oiilv perpetrated slmcking atrocities, and Imvmg ev'entiinlly Ix'en 
•• worHt4*d in fight, were blown awav t am guns. They (the fnkeers) 
'• now thought dilTenmtly of us from wliai they did on our first arrival, 
•• and bi'gan ace<irdingly l«» treat ns with courtesy. They even put 
'• fheiuselves to some iroubh^ on our account , and fetched water for us 
•• to wash our fan's and hands w ith. Lastly, (hey became so obliging 
“ us lo fMiv that they would imi objeol to our proceeding so for into 
'• the Musjul. vviih bhoes on, if we liked.” 

This result must, indeed, be very sati.sfuotory to the author and his 
friends, but we are nol told how fur the mighty riqvee contributed 
towards the fukeer's spct'dy conversion and tbeir seryices in fetching 
water lor them. iSucfi expositions, however, of (he )K)liey und inten- 
tions of G4)V4'rnment. coming from iiidp})endent and enlightened natives 
are calculated to pr4xluce a wlndesoiue effect, on the iwipienta, who 
will, in all probability, believe them more readily than if they emanated 
from (be Euro|)enns. In this view Mr. Ardeshir may bo coiiaiderod 
tfi have done an acceptable service, and ought to receive a willing and 
grateful recognition from all those who are interested in the main- 
tenance of order and quiet in the land. 

In the next passage Mr. Mvkhi lauients the absence, in Bombay, of 
two of the most important social institutions, and makes a feeling ap- 
|HMil to the benevolence of his counti^nen to supply the want : — 

A oharituble institution bearing the abore name (Mofi^lene A^lum 
*' of Moilros) stands on the way to Kilpauk. It it established with the 
'* noble and praise w’orthy object of off ordiitf shelter and protection to 
** such femalM of the European and Indo-&itish communities as have 
“ gone astray from the path of virtue, but are disposed to abandon 
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'* phQiea fai woiltk euited (o their ren^tre oapaeitieei a^d the sale 
** premdeaf arti^ are handed orer to the Ininatee themaelToe, 
** after merfhoiga portion for contingent eipensee. With this enoeption, 
t^.dlUfJiun ie entirely eupported from fundi raieed bj publio eufaieorip- 
Uon, ^ It ie a jeltj that no inatitution of thie kind hae jti been opened 
** ip a like Boi^j, remarkable for ita wealth, and reputation for 
** eeMIfilihig charitable inatitutiona. e * 

** With it, the foundation of at least one foundling hospital is also 
** ufgmth neeM to sare the liyea of innocent children who are do- 
•* stroyedT to oonceal the shame and guilt of illicit intercourse. Some 
** persons are of opinion that the introduction of such an institution 
** would be tantanomunt to offerinff a premium on imchastity ; but patient 
** eonsideiiition leads us to a oiffsrenl oonolusion. As matters now 
“ stand, a double crime is committed — iinohastity is followed bj the 
** murder of innocent infants so begotten ; but if the suggested estalv 
iMbment were effectual in suppressing Uie latter heinous oiTencei and 
*• thesebj in lessening the nunuwr of murders annually perpetrated, it 
«« could not but be placed in the foremost rank of nmuane institu- 
“ tion^" # # « 

Besides these, there are in the work under review, many other subjects 
of mor^ and social interest to the people which would repay pcruiuil, 
and which shows that the author is a man of reflective habits and 
earaest spirit. It will be seen that our quotations are confined to such 
points as refer only to one special and ogroeabh' feature of the treat- 
ment adopted in the work, and not usually found in books of travels. 
For the o^ription of places and scenes wo must refer the reader to the 
fountain itself. We have, however, stated our opinion of the general 
eharaioter of “ Travels in India,” oiicl nothing now remains for ns to add 
but on erpression of a hope that it may receive the support it deserves. 


THE NEW TRANSFER LOAN. 

Ihe following notification is published by the Goverument of 
India: — 

Financial Depart nictiti CtdciUta, the 16th November 1871 . 

By notification, No. 32(Ki, dated Ifitli September 1871, holders of the 
Five-per-oent. Loim of 18^57 wereullow'ed the option, to the loth 
Noveinl^r inclusive, of transferring the amount of their holding to the 
evteut of one hundred and thirty-fivo millions of rupc?es to the transfer 
loarfof 18?2. 

The amount actually so transferred is as follows : — 

In London, Rupees 1, 10,02, 

III India Approximately, Uttpees 10 , 0 tf, 07 , 7 oO 

Total Approximate. Rupees 13,26 ,ou,(H)o 

In anticipation of the advertised date of discharge, the 16th January 
1872, the Oovemor-General-in-Couiicil is pleased to authorise the 
immolate encnshinoiit of any of tho outstanding notes of the Fivo-por- 
cent. Loan of 1856-07 that may be presented, duly receipted, at either of 
the Presidency Bonks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, together with 
interest to dote of discharge, and in addition thereto, half tho interest 
that would have accrued between that dote and tho 15th January 1872, 
inclusive, had such notes not been discharged before maturity. 

By order of HisExoellency tho Right Hon’ble the Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council. 

(Signed) R, B. Chapman, 
Secretary to tho Government of Ridiii. 


PRICBS OP PRODUCE IN THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 


There are few subjects more deserving of investigation at tho present 
time than the law governing the prices of produce in this country. 
Since 1858 prices of produce have risen more or less, wo believe, all 
over India, in the North-West Provinces, tho rise has been, iierhaps. 
more marked tJton anywhere else. Tho subject also is of sp^inl lui- 
portanee there on account of its connection with the settlements of land 
revenue now in progress. For fifteen years before 1858, wheat sold in 
the chief cities of the North-West at the average rate of 33 or 34 seers 
for a nmee. Since 1858 it- hae sold at the average rate of 20 or 21 
seere. 'Jmie is a rise in price of about 70 per cent. Now a rise in 
prices of produce means also a rise in rents. In several districts of 
the North*West Provinces rent is taken in kind, by actual division of 
the pr(^uoe, and in such districts land-owners at once reap the benefit 
of a nee in prices by their share of the produce becoming so much more 
valuable Ihim it was before. Elsewhere, whore money rents are paid, f ho 
effect is slower, but ultimately there also rise in rents must ensue, 
although not necessarily to tlie same amount as the rise in prices. It is 
a most important question, therefore, at (he present moment, wliether 
the lata rise in prices of produce is a permanent rise. If tlie whole rise 
or the greater part of it m permanent, a large rise in rent is to be antici- 
pated md may be taken into occount in the settlement of the revenue. 


to ha from any district, during the next thirty years, depends 

oonaidMIdy "^bon the view which the assesring officer may take at the 
the probable permanence of the nse in prieea As a fiu^, 
t^re ' w a good deu of divergence of opinion on the subject. It is 
generally ^reed, indeed, that a certain penuonent rise bos taken place, 
but opinions differ largely os to the amount. Most officers, howuver, os 
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it appears from the printed reports, take it. to be over 36 per cent, and 
many take it to be over 60 per cent. But thees eatimatee are in AOtual 
fact of very little value, for they are founded mers^ upon a eompmdjW 
of the average of prices aa they have stood in w past twehoyeare, 
with the average of some former period of equal length. Such com* 
pariaons are evidently insufficient. It is a mistake to suppose, as ill ao 
often done, that a period of 10 or 16 years is long enou^ to give an 
average unaffected by tho fluctuation of seasons, and to arjpis that any 
rise shown by a comparison of the average of two such periods must te 
duo solely to permanent causes. Mr. Tomto showiM long ago, for Buro- 
pean countries, that even so long a period as balf*a*oentury may inelude 
an undue proportion of abundant or of deficient seaaona. In a country 
like Indio, whore produce depends ao largely upon rainfall and seasons 
vary ^ muoli, the fiuotuations of produce must M still greater. 

It is evident, therefore, that, the question cannot w anawered satia- 
fuctorily without much more sisteinatic enquiry than it has hitherto 
received. Wal inquiry is not* suflleiont by itiilf. The North-Wsit 
Provinces ore only i>art of u vast continent, ami until statifUcs are 
collected from all p;iri8 of Indio, and tho history of prices in each part 
is conqiared, no safe conclusions can be drawn as to the future. It 
may hiOiop^ that the collection of such statistics will form one Of 
the first duties of the new Department of Agriculture. 

Out although the material does not yet exist for a fiual judgment 
in the matter, certain broad conclusions may, it seimiato us, be drawn 
with tolerable safety from the information already in oxistonco. 

The chief causes Mhich may effect a rise in prices of produce over 
the whole country are throe, viz., increase of population, increase of 
capital, and influx of tho precious metals. Let us see how for those 
causes may have contributed to the rise in the North-West Provinces. 
First, as to increase of nopulatiou. When population increases, there 
are more mouths to fill, more grain is required to fill them ; this 
bos to bo produced at. a greater cost, and prices of produce accord- 
ingly rise. But, this is manifestly a slow process. Population does 
not, increase suddenly, and tho rise in prices oeoiirs subsoquontly to the 
ineroasoof population, not simultaneously with it. 

In the twenty or thirty years preceding 18.^)8, population no doubt 
increased, but no rise in prices was observable.' The disturbances of 
1857 and the famine of I8tll must, on the otlier hand, have chocked the 
increase ; yet it is in this period that the rise in prices has taken place. 

It may be concluded then, that inureoso of popiilatmn ie not one of tho 
couses wliich has produced the rise. 

Then, as to idctooso of capital. When capital iuoreascs wages rise ; 
hdiourers then consume more or better food, and ultimately prices rise as 
before. There is no doubt as to tho increase of capital since 1858. The 
works of Qovcrnmoiit alone — ennuis, roads, roilways, and buildings of 
all kinds, have greatly increusod tho demand for labour. Wherever 
those works have lx>on in progress, labour has been drawn off from 
the surrounding country, and tho rate of wages has undoubtedly risen 
over large 1 rimts. This hue boon particularly the cose in the North- 
West Provinces, where so ninny great works have been constructed, but 
it does not follow that the rise in prices is duo to this cause. The in- 
creased productiveness of the country must bo token into account ou 
the other side. Tho spreading of cuiuils has vastly increased tho pro- 
duce of tliousunds of nitres of g(K>d land at no extra cost to the culti- 
vator, and has brought under the ))loijgli whole I root s that wero for- 
merly worthless! And gonorully, tho w)Ciirity of life and property, 
winch our ruto bus given to India, must have tended to economiso 
labour, and to increase the total produotivo jxiwer of the country. It 
docs not seem probablo tlmt, in the twelve years that have elapsed 
since 1858, the ei^nditiire of aqiital can have had any further effect 
upon nr ices of pi^ lice than to counteract the fall that would other- 
wise have followed on incrqnsed production. Its effect, in raising 
prices must bo still to come. 

Then, as to the influx of-silvor, which, by rendoring money *ohea]i, 
riiisos the prices of all commodities. This cause lias undouhtidhj eon- 
itibiUed largchj to the rise in prices of produce, but it cannot bo 
Accopted as tho sole cause until it. can be shown that the prices of all 
cominoditios have risen equally with those of produce. Against accept- 
ing it as the sole cause is tho consideration that its effect must have 
been progressive. Silver has been pouring into India year by year in 
increasing amounts. The effect of this influx upon prices would have 
been small at first and have gone on increasing. Now tho rise in 
prices of produce in the North-West has not been gradual. Prici's 
ro.so suddenly in 1859-6D, and with a few fluctuations have since 
remained at tho satuo amount. There has been nothing like a pro- 
gressive rise. 

There is a fmirth cause of a local character, which has, no doubt, 
tended to raise ijio prices of produce in tho North-West Provinces — 
namely, tho coiislnicfion of tho groat trunk lines of railway. Rail- 
ways tend to equalise prices all over the country. Those parts where 
the produce is Inr^o in proportion to the pupiiuitioii, export grain to 
those where it is srnnll. Tho North-West Provinot^s belong to the 
former class, and it is natural, therefore, that there should bo a rise in 
prices. But it has still to 1>e shoism that there has been a correspond- 
ing full elsewhere. And liorc, again, tho suddenness of tho rise meets 
us as a difficulty. Tlio great cliains of railway communication wero 
little more than sketched on the map when the rise took place, and 
since then there hna been no corresponding progression. 

Of the four causes above eniimomtcd then, one may bo held to have 
130011 na yet inoffoctive ; tho second has been effootivo, but has been 
counterbalanced by opposing causes ; the third and fourth havo been 
effective, but there are strong reasons for thinking that other catiios 
ijuist bavo been at work also. Now the only other cause that could 
havo been at work is temporary deficiency of produce. It eeema, at 
first sights improbable that there could have bren a succeesinn of bad 
hArve& during so long a period ns twelve years ; but we have quoted 
Mr, Tooko’s opinion nwve ; and it is tq be remembered that in this 
term there has been twice u iwlial fuiiiiiic, viz., in 1801 and in 1600, 
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and tlwif in JtWyZ rtmt utofM of grain were drawn away from the pro- 
vince by the famine in OriiMMi. 

But, without examining tii© hiatory of the harveMts of (he i>aet twelve 
years, it net) me to ns that the best foundatitm for judging <»f the 
fuiiirc* is to bo found in the recortln of tlu) iwst. Wuut has t)een the 
history (if prices in past year** ? If it ran bt» shown that in former 
times, when the variation of seasons was the tmly, or almost tlie only, 
disturbing catiee, jjrietjs reiiiaiiird for jieriods of several years together 
at an ahnornmlly higli rate, and then fell again to their ordinary 
amount, it niiist bo^.idimfled (iiat what has happimed l)r fore may 
liappen again, duo alh»wanri\ of t-oiirm*, Ix'ing inado for the equalising 
effect of railways, and llial a great ]>art ot the present high rales may 
turn out to lie clue only to teiinMiriiry causes. 

^ow the following iiihle gives soiiio interesting infoniiat ion on this 
point. If shows I lie average price of wheat (i.e., the riuinbi'r of .vctTs 
sold for a mi some ot the chief markets of (he North -Western 

provinces for more than half a cimtury. 'J'he figures liii\e lx>eii oblaiii- 
ed portly Irom Keturns lately eollocled the Hoard ot lleveiiue and 
partly from other sources 
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'I'his table shows that the liisIniM of prices in the Xorlh-Wesl. far 
as we (Missess it, is the historv ol a nerics i»f rmlciti nurinotioiiA It is 
not merely that prices oiriiHionally roue and fell largeljk . 'I' he use illa- 

tions recur r<»gularly mi periods of from eight to sixteen Nears. \ cNcle 
of bod years folloNN's a c>elo of good v*jiph with perfect regularit) . 
Jletwoen the first and sec’ond iM'riods given in the table, tlie prices of 
wheat rose 4*i per cent. ; in I no third peruid it fell So per cent. : m the 
fourth it rose again per cent ; then in the fifth it fell 42 ]>er 
cent.; and finally in the sixth il made its last rise of 7- J'er cent. The 
)irice of the Inst, twelve Nears has Is'eii very liigli, but it has h'on hardy 
HO ]»ep rent, higher than it was for a jieriod of eleven Nears, fifty Nears 
ug<h and only lo per (viit. liighert fiun it ivas fora period of seven >ejirs, 
tliirty years ago. It is true that each of those jieriods comprise a Near 
of famiiio. hut the last twelve vears contained also fwl*) venrs of )iartiiil 
famine. The above figures show (liat a rise <ir full of 4(f iicr cent, m (he 
average price of w heat, due solely to the (liictuat ions of seasons, lias 
l)een a matter of ordinary occurrence. 

The variations are not likely to la^ so violent in future, hut it still 
seems possible tliat of tin* lute rise in the price of wheat of 72 per eent., 
only oiie-hnlf may bo due to ]H*rmiinont causes, and the other half may 
Ih' caused by Ixid M*asoiis. If tins is so, the price of wheat may lx> ex- 
jx*cte(¥ shortly to fall, and the average* price for the next twelve or 
Jlflwn yonr.s, leaving out of (he question the prognssive 1*001^ of tlie 
permanent causes tending to produee a rise, will bi* about 27 seers for a 
riipw. We commend the suhiect to the consideration of the Secretary 
to (be Department of Agriculture. — Iruh'au Obscri’er, 


TIIE FIRST THIRTY YFARS OF RIH ITSH ADMIXISTRA- 
TION IN RKXOAR— .JESSORK. 

— 

Rvtfart fivm if lo/KH't onthe t of Jvmm', iu itn 

J/jsfnrf/fttm/ tf(t roiiihurccy bj/ C.»S.y hiU Ma- 

i/inttHjUt' and CUievtor vf Jvniforc, Jl 

Tkk district of .Ie.s8oi*e, before if, pussinl out of Maliomedaii 
into Rritish hands, was divided cliiefly nnn'hg three or four 
• irreat zemiiidaris, Raja Srikant Ray was the yeiniudar of all 
that part of the roimtrv which lay between the Rliairab mid 
raaar on the east, almost up to tli© lehaniuti on the west. 
His nortliem limit, stated in tli« .same gc*ni*i-nl way, was tlie 
region through which the imperial road from (’alcutla to Jessorc 
and Dacca subsequently ran. Tliis estaU) was colled the laafpur 
estate. The Saydpur zemindari was only a twelve annas share 
of the original zemindari, for four annas of it liad been separated 
off and confcTTed upon a Mussulman zeipindar. This separated part 
was composed principally of lauds in the pergunnahs of Savdpur 
and Sahos, and the estate derived its name from Savdpiir,’ Jio- 
yond the boundaries just speciiied; and to the north of tliein 
WAS the estate of Muhammadahalii, which was at that time pos^ 
sessed bv the Naldango family. Its boundaries mav be desciibcd 
as coincident with those wliich arc now afiotted on tho 
map to pergunuah Muluuumadshahi. 


The next great zemiudari was that of tPM part 

of the territory of the Raja of Nattore. It inelii^ not’ onljr the 
present district of Furreedpore, but also psvglllini^ HUd^ 
wliicb is at present the north-eastern (j^uarter of tba dMHoty ^and 
wliich, in its most extensive meaning, include aucfa polglilliildUl Ba 
Sator and Mukimpiir. Although Bliusna waa on^ of .^e 
domains of the Raja of Xattore; yet it ^ a aeparato 
and was all along treated as such. Besides these gr^t somindairis 
tliert* xvere a few otliers of less extent within the district. Per- 
gunnalis llogla and Belfiilia formed the largest of these minor 
zemindaris, and belonged to one Krishna Suigh Ray. Another 
minor zemindari whicTi, along with the one just mentioned^ sAd 
w ith 8cli)iinliad, tilled up the south-eastern comer of the ' distric^ 
was pergunniili Sultanpur. Kasinath Datt was the zemindar^ of 
it, and he obtained the zemindari in a manner which is sufRcdent 
of itself to b'liow how little tlie idea of proprietorship in the acdl| 
whicli was at the foundation of the permanent settlement origi- 
nally entered into the conception of a zemindar’s rights. In 1774, 
the Committee of Revenue reported to the President and Council 
that the then zemindars of Sultanpur were in arrears and would 
not pay up. They recommtnded that they should be turned out 
of possos.'iion, and stated that one Kasinath Datt was ready to pay 
up the arreais, and Ui engage for the payment of the fuwre 
revenue accruing on the estate, if it were traiisfeiTcd to him. 
The Oovernor-Geiieml approved the proposal on 10th May 1774, 
iiiui (some days after, the cominittce again wrote, stating, that 
Kasimith 1 )alt had paid up the niTears and had entered into en- 
gagements for the future revenue ; in consequence of which he 
was ]>iit in ])o!«session of the eslale, or rather of thirteen annas of 
1 it, for that was all that was affected by these proceedings. 

In the liistory of tlie family of the Raja of Chanchra, several 
instances liiivc been noted, wliere proprietorship of an estate was 
trniistVm d by iho ruling power from a defaulting zemindar Jo a 
.strnngi*!*. merely on the latter s undertaking Ui pay up arrears, 
but the present is tin* only instance that has come across where 
the principle Nvas mlopted by the British Clox'ernment. The old 
z<*iiiiiidtirs luul sued to have It declared that Kasinath Datt was 
onlv a farnuT for life, and not a'zf‘mindar in liis own right. They 
claimed this, not by denying that Government had power to 
niiiKe .such transfers’ as had been made in this cose, but by al- 
leging that this xvas tho intention of the Goveniincnt, hecavse, 
vNhen it accented the committee’s recommendation that Kasinath 
Halt should Im* admitted to engagements, it omitted to specifi- 
cally declare Ihiil the old y.i‘inindar8 should be turned out of 
i)os.session. AMiat tin* decree in tho suit was, it is not known, 
but Kiisiimtli certaiulv ri‘t aim'd the zemindari. 

The zeniindaris included almost the entire area of tlie district, 

I Imt there were other sniiiller ones scattered over the country. The 
total iminbi rof 7emijulari.s at the time of the permanent settlement, 
was just oN(‘r 100; but the character of the largo ones, and the po- 
.rition of tlie jirojirietors of tJiem, -were so different from that ob- 
tained in the case of tJie smaller ones, that one is almost led to in- 
fer that 1 liese smaller zeniindaris xvere ralhf»r fragments of the large 
om*.s which had been .separated off by purchase or grant of some 
sort, than (‘states which always had u separate existence. The 
oNvnevs of the larger zemiiularis had a part in the administration 
of the country, to which these pettier zemindars wore not admitted. 
This, yith respect to the origin of Kasinath Datt’s title, afford a 
strong argil iiKMit to shew that the zemindars were rather in tho 
portion of contractors for huul revenue, than of owners of landed 
estates pax ing re\ eniie to Government. Tliis Wew of their position 
is further supjxirted by a fact which appears in the history of the 
ChttucliiM family,” namely, that Manoliar Ray, one of tho Chan- 
chra line, not only engageil x\ ith the X'awab to pay tho revenue 
of his own estates, but also to collect nnd^pay over tno revenue ac- 
cruing on the smaller estates in his nei^ibourliood, with which 
previously he Imd had nothing to (.'.«). But (he zemindara were 
contractors not only for land revenue, but for other revenues xlffn ; 
in fact, con tnu'tors for the general administration such as it then 
was. They j^aid, ns it appears, a certain sum by way of excise re- 
venue, and managed excise within their limits just ns they pleaaed. 
They also handed over to Goveniment a certain sum as duties on 
internal trade, and w*er(* alloxved in turn to make almost any exac- 
tions they iileosed on traders. The duties of police were in their 
, ]iand.s, and they had to keep up police ostablisnments. They wera 
I also held liable to reimburse anyone who had been despoiled by rob- 
I berv within tlieir limits ; though it is doubtful whether, tit the 
I timo at least when tlie British obtained possession, they were ever 
I called on to fulfil this condition of their contract, or even whether 
‘ the Nlahomedan Goveniment W’as strong enough to enforce it It 
' will be found also that tlie zemindars^ or rather their subordinates, 

! had a good deal to do with the adjudication of petty disputes, whe- 
, ther of a criminal or of a civil nature. The daroga, as he was 
called, appears to liave been almost the only Goveniment officer in 
the distnet who liad anything to do with civil administratiOD. 
It WHS his duty to it^ceive from the zemindars, the daeoits, 
robliers, and murderers whom they had to imprehend, and to ' try 
them. lie might', also receive compbunts oiKct fronf cottfilain- 
oiits. Ills authority was, however, vety limited, for, except periiaps 
in petty cases, he had to submit his proceedings to the Government 
Ghe limb Nawab) in each case, and to receive from the Ooveni- 
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ment tile Ofte paand on each individual accused ; and neither in 
theoijr nor in jnnustiee had he any superviaional authority over the 
seotiadaisu In such a ^tem it may be said that the only object 
cd the (logihMinnent was revenue. Almost all the functions of 
admiiiistaation were heaped upon the zemindars, and they mipht 
do mtty much aa it ]^eased them, so lon^ as they di^'hai^cd 
thw revenue. Supervision was a mere name, if it was even so 
much M that^ and the cdnsequenccs of such a state of thin;rs may 
be easily ima^ned. The best and most eneiwtic men in the 
world would be sure to fail as administrators if tney found them- 
aelvea left, without omtrol or supervision, to ride over people 
whose interests in almost every matter were opposed to their own. 
How much worse must it have been when the rulers were Benp-nli 
zemindars, a class notorious, at that time at least, for their hnbit 
of handings t>yer all their duties to too often corrupt subordinutes, 
and who even now, after nearly a cenlury of eiinghteunient, nro 
often apt to postpone the interests of justice to their own privat*' 
ends! 

The semindars followed the example of Government and (run^ 
feired the task of administration to subordinates selected by them- 
selvea, not with reference to their ability or uprightne»w, but solely 
with reference to their readiness to seeme tlieir luaslcrB' inlereHt.^. 

The people were oppressed that the znnindar might Imve hin 
rent, and they were plundered in order that the zemindars' 
servants might become rich. Tlio zemindais, who performed all 
their police duties on contract, kept up the most wretohodiy 
inefficient establishments for tl^o purjiose ; and dacoits and robbers 
piled their profession with vigour, finding little hinderance from the 
police, and oft^ in league with them, and even with the zemindar 
himself, op his higher officers. Complaint against wmng was 
useless j the zemindar or his officer Jiad it entirely in liis own 
option whether he should listen to it or not, and tlm ooinplainanf 
ha^ very little chance of relief, for the. oppressor was often the 
zemindar's servant, and the plunderer, even if they took tlie 
trouble to trace him, would not lind it difficult to make friends 
with his captors. 

The collection of revenue was at this time, and for long after, 
a matter entirely distinct from the rest of the internal administra- 
tion. The first district officer came to administer the Government 
and not to collect the revimiie, and for several yours the revfonie 
of the districts which he udminlstiovd was paid partly in (,'ulentta 
and partly ill the Uajshahye disl rict (Nattore). 'Phere had been 
a Collector of ilessore for ii year or two, from 1772 to 1771, but 
that was an experiment which 'Warren Hastings tried in miiny 
districts of Bengal, and after a short time discontinued on tlie 
ground of expense. It was the first attempt at direct collection, but 
was made to give way to a system much less expensive, but much 
less efficient. Had the ICnglish Collectors been retained, and kept 
stationed at the many plac<‘s in the interior where they were in 1772 
ti7 1774, it is not unliKely that the Britisli Goveniinent would sooner 
have had its eves opened to the monstrous injustices of tlie Nati\o 
Government tlirough zemindars, mid would long before 17H1 have 
considered itself obliged to take n direct part in the interual ad- 
ministration of the comitiy. The direct Government is usually dated 
from 1772, but what the Britisli did before 1781 can hardly 
be dignified by the name of intenial administration. Tlio main- 
tenance of half a dozen provincial ci\il courts in the whole of the 
wide territory of Bengal can hardly be said to constitute ana active 
government. The collection of Uio revenue had bciii in the 
hands of the company for some 3 'oara before thev undertook the 
administration proper of the country ; and when our liistorv of 
the administration opens, the Mussulman system of collection 
had already given way to a more regular one. Wo can, liowover, 
see a little of its nature from the accoimts that have already been 
given of the old zeniind^s. These zemindars were a turbulent 
lot, much too independent and not very punctual in the payment 
of their revenues. They might, however, fight among "them- 
selves and swallow up their smaller neighbours, much as thev 
choee, so long os they paid their revenue j and to ensure 1 heir 
paying, the Nawabs kept a Military Governor witli a small force 
in eacn of the districts. This officer, the Foujdar as he was called, 
retained, on the part of the Nawab, sufficient appearance of pow’cr ti» 
make it the interest of each zemindar to secure liimself by eon- 
tinuing to pay his revenue, or as much of it as would satisfy the 
Nawab. Beyond that point, probably, the Foujdars did not can* to 
go, ns the system of the Nawabs was rather a military occupation 
of the countnr where the zemindars, their tribute bearers, were the 
potentates, tnan the administration of the country as their own. 

When the British undertook the collection of the revenues, 
however, the Foujdars appear to have been charged with duties 
eoiMwhat different to those they performed imder the Mahoine- 
dan Oovemment. The British idea of administration was not a 
militaiy oocupatian, and the Foujdars became purely high officers 
ofpoHoe. They formed' part of a police system established by 
Wamn Hasting, and had under them Thanadars, or officers 
in obaige of smaller jurisdictions. As there had been under the 
MUbOnchdaiis two Fo^jdaru, one atBhusna and one at Mirzanagar, 
SO hoth dT these appetf to have been retained in the first police 
ayeteia of Jfessore. Such, then, was the condition of the district 
prior to 1781, when English administration was first established. 

{To be coiUimcd.) 


TUB GHAZEFPOOR DISTRICT DDRINO IHB REION 
OF AKBER. 




Extract from a Memoir of the GhazeeporediMrict, by IFcItou OUOncm* 
B.aS., L.LJh 

Tnli: principal authoritv for the state of the district during the 
reign of Aklx'r, is tlie “ Ayoen Akbery,*’ or dnstitute of ^^ber, 
by Abul Fuzl. A nmrvelfmis work ; " containing ^^.some thinmi 
I imporUuit, many things useful, and ewrything superfluous.’’ It Is 
I a treatise which e.vplainA the Hindoo system of philosophy, apd Uie 
I Mahomedan system of cookery’, from wfiich we can learn the latitude 
and longitude of the (’aix^ do Verde Islands and the current price 
of mang\> pickles, which is equally at home in the assavi^ of 
money aim the management of an army. From it we loam that the 
Sirkar of Ghazeepoor comprized the following porgunnahs 


( 1. 

HuhurhilMKl. 

i 2 

{Syil|) 0 <tr Niuiifii 

( •** 

ltliii'/.oc|*o<»r. 

3 ^ 

Puehotur. 


Kurrriuhiii. 

( 0 . 

BiilniU'h. 

( " 

/uhoonilmil. 

< H. 

r.iu'kiu'Mur. 

( 0 

Koptichit. 



n. 

15. 

in. 

17. 


MiihoineilaUad Purbarbsree. 

Kuront i'nlee. 

tiurlin, 

IVliina. 

ItuUiali. 

Ziiiiiuiu'ah. 

C'huWfuk. 

Ik'llmljiinfl. 


Of these porgunnahs the fir.Mt fifteen are still included in the 
di.'^^triot; (.fiiowsa lias been transferred to Shafiabad, and Belhabsns 
belongs to Azimgiirh. On the other hand, four pergimnahs, 
which in Akber’s time were included in the Sircar of Joimpoor, 
now form part of tlie Gliazi'epoor district. Three of thorn, vf>., 
Khunpoor, Shadeeabad, and Khurreed, form separate pergunnalis ; 
tlie fourth, Bhitroe, immediately’ after the introduction of our 
Go\erniuent, Avns joiiXMl to Sydpoor : so tliey now form jointly a 
single pergunnah, i)oab(‘li, wliieh in Akber's time was a Tuppah, 
or sub-division, of the Bceheonh pergimnali of Shahabad, and which 
inlS.‘Wwa.B incliHhd in the Ghazeepoor district*, and Mubaitoh, 
which formerly helonged to the Chunar Sirkar, has long been 
included ill the Ghazeepoor district. It is, perhaps, desirable to 
notice biierty the names of the pergunnahs of the (ustrict. 

Bnhurktljud, from a celebrated Saint, Miillik Buhrec, wltoao 
tomb i.s in the chief village of the pergunnnh. #S'//e/noor, formerly 
Sydpoor Xumdee, from anothor holy iimn, SyMid Bhah NuittUd. 
tS/iadecahad, originallv Shadeeabad, called from Sadee, thelaltbful 
servant of Miillik ^fllrdan, brother of MiiUik Biibroe, w^o first 
conquered tlu^ perguniiah. The tombs of Miillik Mtirdan, and of 
Sadt*t‘, in tlie chief village of the perguuuah, ai*c much venerated. 
lildtnrf from Behtiireehi, wife of Mahomed Toghluk. Dmhehy 
fnuu tlic two waters (c/o-ob), between which it is situated. 
Zinufhicah^ from Khun /iiman. Governor of Joimpoor, and found- 
er of the town. 

The Hindoof^ unsupported by sense or sound, derive the name 
Bulliah from Iho Saint and l^)et Balmeek ; and they say that 
KuiTecd is so called because it was boiiglit by someone, as the 
word implies. Tlu‘ old name of Bulliah, Toork Bidliah^ recalls the 
davs when 1 he Toorkeo cavalry of Baber was quarten^d in the 
neiglibourhood. 10 \eii as the mime of the Hdiiiceiit village of Ily- 
butpoor reminds us of one of the greatest of the Affghau Chiefs of 
the time, Ilybut Khan. ^ • 

The obi iiHini'- of Zuiiuineali, Miiddam Benares^ is said to mean 
the intention of Benares ; tlioiigh Muddum, in Sanskrit, signifies 
desire, not intention. The tradition is that the founder of Benares 
first selected Ziimaneah as the site ; but finding it was not tlie 
precise centre of the earth, he moved on to the place ultimately 
chosen. 

Kluxnpooi'f it is stated, was formerly called Khanpnor Chumkeef 
and the account of the origin of the name is aa follows ; — Tho 
n(»lile.man entrusted with the erection of the great bridge over the 
Goomtee at Joimpoor, had the title of “ Khan Khanan,” Lord 
of Lords.” After the completion of tho bridge, Khan Khanan 
went on a hunting expedition to tho verdant forest, which, in those 
da^’s occupied Mio country on tlio left bank of the Goomtee, near 
its junction wild the Ganges. He spent his days in hunting, and 
hi.s nights in wi^^cbing tho graceful movements of tho oancer, 
Cliumkee, who acCompaiued bis camp ; and in return for the en- 
tertainment she had afforded him, ho bestowed upon her the 
country around \m t^^nts. In tho appellation of his grant, he 
n.HsociatiKl his own title with her name, and called it Khanpoor 
Chumkee. 

The old pergiiDuah of Kureat Palee is now part of the pezgun- 
nah of Mahomedabad. 

Tho talooka of Baraitch consisted of seventeen villara, and 
was formerly the property of Oanoongo Ghulam Peer, whom, in 
1800 Fusly or 1761 A. D., Fuzal Ali Khan, the last Maho- 
medan Governor, a rutlilcss tyrant, killed. On the death of the 
Canoongo tho talooka was " held by Fuzal Ali for a very 
short time, and after him by the Rajahs of Benares. At the 
permanent settlement, (A. H. 1780), as no owner was forth- 
coming, the talooka was leased to a farmer, Gunesh Bingb, at 
R.S. fl,280 per annum. In 1802, a large part of it was included 
in the Cantonment of Ghazeepoor, and after the death of the 
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fnnner, the different townebipn fomung the talooka, were made 
Aeparato etftatee^ and settled in 1841-42 with the headmen of 
each of the villages. 

In the fifteenth year of the reign of Akber (1570 or 1571 A. D.), 
Iligah Todur Mull and Moozuffer Khan were ^pointed Finance 
Ministers of the Empire. SubordinateRevenue Officers were appoint^ 
od by them to procure accurate stateincuts of the extent ana out- 
turn of all cultivated lands in tJio Empire, and of the revenue paid. 
On an average of tlie receipts for the nine preceding years, a settle- 
ment for ten years was concluded in tlio 24th year of the King's 
rein (1580 or 1590 A. IJ. ). 

In the Ghazeepoor district, the cultivated area was estimated at 
2,88,770 bcegalis 7 biswas, and the land revenue of the Crown 
was fixed at dams, or Rs. 3j.*i5,782. There were also 

assignments called “ .Sayurghal,” for tlie support of loanied men, 
of ttevotoes, the poor, and the descendants of impoverished nobles, 
the amount of which was 1,. ‘31 ,825 dams, or Rs. .3,205. The total 
land revenue, including “ .Sayurghal,” amounted to Rs. .‘3,.‘i9,077. 

lYom n careful perusal of the “ Ayeeu Akbery,*' it certHiiily 
pn)ved that Akber s revenue system was ryotv'ami ; and 
that the actual cultivators of "the soil were tlie persons 
responsible for the annual payment of the fixed revenue. 
Zemindars are mentioned, but cuily os persons likely to 
rebel, not as tax-payers. Husbandmen are constantly mentioned 
as the direct payers of the land revemue, and from this 
it must bo concluded that the si'tthuncnt was mado direct 
with them. XeYertheless, there were in the whole district only 
nineteen niehals ; each of tin; ]u‘rgiumalis forming a single nndia), 
except Ghazeepoor and Maliomedabad, eaeh of which f(»rined two. 
On tho whole, it appears that owners of hmd were ns such, ignor- 
ed. But, for the fields actually cultivated by them, engagements 
were entered iiit) wdth them, and Hiniilarly with nnn-proprietarv 
cidtivators. In accordance with the total ascertained proceeds of 
the land revenue for a ))ei‘giii)riah, an engagement perlia])s in some 
instances was made with a single person, who might or miglil not 
f>e himself a landowner. In other cases, for iniii)o.ses of account,, 
a pergunnah, or ]mrt of a pergnnnnli, wrts cctiletf a melml, though 
not actually one. 

Tho revenue was llxed a third imrt of the h\om‘)f-raIiie of 
cw/), being twice as much as the amount to which, by the 
ancient Hindoo law, the monarch was entitled. It was pre- 
scribed that for all \aliiable crops, such us sugar, indigo, ^egctlvhle, 
spices, &c., a cash rent should he always fixed; wiucli was, prt»- 
bably, much less than the third part of tlie value of the crops ; for 
nil tne ordinary crop.s tho cultivator was allow’ed the option of 
paying in kind or in money. Abul Fu/l jiLstifies the high rate of 
laud revenue dtunanded, (Ui the ground that the King had 
remitted lui immense juimbm* of oppre.ssi>e vexatious ta.xes, of 
which he enumerates thirty-six. 

A comparison of the present stale of the district with its condi- 
tion in the time of Akber, i.s likely to yield inU'resting and valua- 
ble iTsidts ; hut hefiH'e it can he made, a iiu ruber of qiit\stiojis, 
apparently simple, have to Is* answered, and ifie preliminary 
process oi determining these jroints is nt)t devoi<l of intricacy, 
and involves some dry and uninteresting calculations ; so before 
wo can make much progi*ess in any comparison of tho past with 
tho present, wo re({uiro t<» kiU)w what was a maund, what a bcegah 
of Akber 8 time, and what the intrinsic and relative value of a 
rupee. AVe must ascertain the urea of avIihI was then the dis- 
trict, and tho revenue which is now collected from it. To the 
investigation of these problems we now tuni : — 

It appeal's that a iimuiul of Akber s was equivalent to about 
twenty-seven of our seers. .V maund contained 40 seers, each 
seer weighed **30 dams ; a dam weighed I tolnh, 8 uiusluis, 7 rut tees ; 
there were 8 viittecs in a luasha, and 12 iiiaslias in a tohih ; a seer 
consequently consisted of 52 tt^ilnhs 2 niashas, and 2 rut tees. A 
rupee i'f .VkUu-s weighs 1 IJ maslias, or 175 grains Trov. A lohili 
therefore weighs 180*0 grains 'Priw ; and a seer must have 
weighed 9,742 grains Trov. A seer now weighs 14,400 grains 
Troy, 80 tolalis of 18b grains each. A .seer of Akber s time 
was, therefoiv, 070 of tho presimt seer, or 54 tolahs 22 gi'ains ; 
Hud in the same proportion a maund must have Jb'on 27 stw and 
a liitlo less than one chittm k ; and for practical purpones a maund 
of Akber’s may be considered two-thirds of, a maund of the 
]n‘oscnt day. * 

A bcegah was ii.xed by .Utla'i' to couttiiu 0,CKX) IlUdac gvz 
Wilson states that an Itlwicv guz was, us nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, 33 inches long; a beegah, therefore, contniued 3,025 
equarc yards, and was *025 of an English stnj.ute aert*. 

A rupee, according to Wilson, contained 175 grains of pure silver 
in Akber’s time. At prestuit it conUuns Itki grains of pure silver. 
Akbers mpeo was thorofonj intrinsically worth 1 iiipoH 1 anna of 
tho rupees now ciftTeiit. According to the prices current given 
in the AlWy, a rupee in the tiaysof .\kber woulcfpur- 

i'liose at the very lowe.st computation about four times tho amount 
of agricultuml produce that can now bought for a rupee. 

cost 12 dam.s a maund \ in other word.s, ninety of our 
seers per rupee. j 

BarUg was 8 dams per maund ; or 175 of our acersper ntpcc. i 

Millet i of spring lini'vest, 0 dams per maund } or 180 of oiu: ; 
aecrs per rupee. i 


MiUet of tho autumn hamat was the smd sk bialie|f ; 175 skers 
per rupee. ' 

MUij 25 dams per maund ; or 43 of <mr sakn per mpM, 

Qhee^ 105 dams per maund ; or 10 of our seers per rupees 
Brown. Sugar, 5(3 dams per maund ; or 19 of our seers pertupee. 
The area of the district in the days of Akber is found by 
deducting from the area of the present district the area of ffiiitree 
and dVo other pergunnahs since added, and adding the area of 
Chowsa and Belhabans. The area of Bhitree cannot now be 
ascortained, but is about 55,000 acres ; estimating it at this, the 
area of the Sirkar Ghazeepoor was 11,11,228 Engush statute acres. 

The exact revenue to be deducted on account of Bhitree ciumot 
be stated, as the pergunnah is now entirely amalgamated with 
Sydpoor ; but, approximately, the present land revehue^of the old 
Sirkar is about Rs. 11,50,000. In tlie reign of Akber the cultivat- 
ed area amounted to only 1,80,481 acres, or less than one-sixth of 
the total area of tho Sirkar. According to tlie census of 1605. the 
cultivated area of the district amounts to above dve-seventha of 
tho whole. But the Census Returns in this particular are based on 
the retunis of the surt'ey and settlement operations of 1840-41 ; 
and <<iuco then so much more laud has edme under cultivation that 
tho present cultivated area of the district is not less, and probably 
is more, than five-sixths of the whole area. The land revenue m 
proportion to the increase of cultivation, without regard to the de- 
crease 111 intrinsic and relative value of the rupee, ought to be five 
time.s a.s great as it was in tho days of Akber ; but for the same 
area it is actually less than 3J times what it was. Haring regard 
to the change in the inonev-valiie of agricultural produce, as well 
as to tho increase of cultivation, the revenuo ought to be now 
nearly, if not quite, twenty times ns great as it was in Akber’s 
reigu . Tho revenue assessment per acre in Akber’s reign was, 
both in theory and in practice, about Rs. 2 uer statute acre. Theo- 
retically it was so, beenuso for nvofrage wheat land the estimated 
out-turn was 12 maiinds .381 seers, and the Government share 
4 mnunds J2^ seors ; whicli, at 12 dams per maund, would 
he worth 52 dams. There was a further demand of 10 seers 
of g-rain from eveiy beegah for the supply of the royal granaries. 
The money-value of this would be for wncat .3 dams, mining tho 
total demand for revenue 55 dams per bcegah, or 88 dams, equi- 
\ a lent to Its. 2-3-4 of Akber’s currency and Rs. 2-r)-0 of our cur- 
rency per acre. The nmoimt due on land cultivated with inferior 
groins was scmiething less ; but, on an avei'oge, the demand was 
theoretically fully Rs. 2 per acre. Practically, the revenuo to bo 
pid in cash for 1,80,481 acres was Rs. 3,30,077; and there were 
tiirther due to the ( ‘rown for the granaries 72,108 mounds of grain, 
worth at 10 dams, or four annas tho maund, Rs. 18J049 ; 
so tile total demand amounted to Us. 3,07,120, or very 
nearly 2 rupees per acre of Akber’s coinage, and to 
more than 2 per acre of tlie rupees now ciiiTent. 

According to tho census, tho present revenuo rate on cul- 
tivation is U>». ]-9|2 per acre ; but the actual rate is somewhat less 
than this, as the cultivated ai'ca is gi'eater than appears in the 
( ‘ejKsus Statement. For practical purposes the rate may be token 
at Us. 1-8 per acre, or one-fourth less than it was in the reign 
of Akber. la proportion to the change in the value of agricultural 
produce, it ought to he Its. .S’ j)cr acre, or four timea as great as it 
was in the reign of Akber, 

^ Thiwauses of the low rate of the present assessment will bo 
discussed hereafter, hut some explanation of tho disproportion 
between the former and tlie present assessment is nccessaxy. 13io 
causes of the discrepancy aiv as follows : — 

(1.) The present assessment is rigorously enforced. In Akber’s 
time, according to Abul Fuzl, there was a wide difference be- 
tween the settlement and the revenue paid. The directions to the 
revenue ofKcers contained m luanv prdiibitions of any harsh or 
oppressive measures in collecting tfjf* revenue, tJiat the occurrence 
of arrears is not siu'prisiug. The Amils were indeed directed to col- 
lect the revenues in full in plentiful seasons, but in this is implied 
that, in seasfms at all below the average, the full revenues w^ro 
not expected. (2.) in Akber’s time omy tho best lands were cul- 
tivated, and consequently the average out-turn per acre was 
grt'atcr than at the present day, when all land, not absolutely unfit 
for cultivation, is cultivated. (3.) The population is now so much in- 
creased, and the class of landowners^middlemeu — between Go- 
vernment and the actmd cultivators is so large, that the euforcement 
of so high a revenue as in Akber’s reign wopla bo impossible. (4.) 
There are now other soigres of revenue, viz., duty on spirits and intoxi- 
cating drugs, stamp duties, customs’ duties, and income-tax. In 
Akber’s ndgii the land revenue was almost the sole source of income 
for the State. (5.) Tho settlement of 1780 A.D., was first made for 
ten years, and subsequently declared perpetual ; the revenue has not 
increased with the increasing value of amcultural prodnee or the 
depreciation in tlie value of money. (0.). permanent settleinent 
was made at a time w4ien tlio country was in a very depressed 
and backward state. The pi'oprietaiy right in immense traebs of 
waste land was made over to neighbouiifig cultivators and Minizi- 
dars, in many cases without onv provistkn for de mandlt^ l^ehue 
from them when the land should eoine unde? cultiratiott. By 
the ngrrement made with the Rajah bf Benares in iT&l A.H., 
the Government was debarred from our receiving ai]y«» icventiu 
f|om the Benares Prorince beyoud 40 lakhs of rupees ^r aimuiu. 
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^fore, if the settleuieiit of Uie province in 1780 had 

made higher than it was, the liajah would have been ciiti- 

0 the surplus ; and couse<^ueutly oui* Qoverument had no mo- 
or lising the aasessmtmt, either ^tually or prospectively higher 

was done. This agreement was set aside with the consent 
3 llcgah after the settlement of 1780 was concluded, m., in 

e indueuce of the permanent settlement in r<‘tarding the 
ly growth of the revenue would have beeu much more marked 
t actually has been, but for the following caus<*s : — 

1 The perguimalis of Svdptxir, Bhitree, and Hiihuriabad, 
jogheei's, were not incliicied in the permanent settlement : 
Iiave since been assessed at an adequate land. (L^) Many 
s held rent-free on iiisiifhoient titles have been resumed and 
od. (3.) At the permanent settlement noaiiv all estates uf 
1 the owners had been ejected by the lUjali before 177o 
were settled for life with farmers.* 'riiesc estates amounted 
irly one-third of the province. Tlie revenue of these* estates 
Dcc been iiici*ea8ed, and the pro})rietnry right conferred no 
atoi*s. (4.) The constant changes in tlie course of the 
have a tendency U) increase the revenue, as iviiiission ft)r 
ut away is allowed at the imideipiate rale actually }»aid, while 
' formed lands are asse.ssed Jiccording Mieir pr»‘s«'nt value. 

i military contingent of the (ihazeepoor SirUarwas lived at 
lundred and ninety horse, and si.vteeii thousand one humlivd 
fty infantry. The largest infantry hattalioii men) was 

lied by ZumancHli, and l.ie largest troop of cavalry <21)0 
‘r.s) was supplied by BuUiah, unless indeed. 20(J lie an error 
manuscripts for 20. 

s worthy of meni ion that the State nnnmpolies of >allpetre 
pium, which sup])lied the Emperor with one thoinsnid ciiests 
mm and one lakh of luaunds »)f saltpetre, wen* priiicipallv 
L'd in the districts (d' (Biazeepoor, Alluhabiul, and Konili. 


PROPOSED DECIMALISATION OF THE COINAGE. 


IlOMllVY I'lIAMUKU OK COM .M KUC K, IJOMIIW, ."illl DOC. 

• lion. K. \V. 11 vvi.NscnoFT, Acting Eliief Secretary to 
Coo (U'ninent, Bonjha> . 

, — Refemng to iny letter of Otli 0('U)l»er, 1 hriNe n«nv tlie 
, by direction of the < ioinniiltet* of M}mag<*inenl, to forward 
itli printed copies of ininntes ninde by a f(‘w «>f the niemliers 
? Chamber on the question of the proposed deeinnil Mib- 
Dii of the rupee. The (A>niinitte<‘ i‘e;jn't that only a \ery 
number of lln* ineiiibers liave recorded their ojiinions, but 
ews expressed in the innjoritN of the ininntes repreH.nl ^erv 
he views held by tlie niajonty <d the iiieinliers. 

Ill further to stale, bn* the inforinntion of tin* fbn erimient 
lia, that xvhile nmongsL the in(*n‘lniiits and Jpuiliers giMiorully, 
is nearly unanimity of opiniini in favour <if I he theory of tlie 
al .sywleiij, a majority are strongly of (jpinion that the intro- 
ni into this connlry at tlie present time of the (h'eiiiiul snh- 
Mi of the iii])ee, on the plan proposeil in the papers siihniit- 
) the (’hninber, is neither nece.s.Marv nor de.mral»h‘. In the 
n of the Committee of Management, tlie lulvantages «if the 
al system are greatly ex.iggeraled, and tlie trilling 
‘ it might alToid to mercliants and hankers in their inod«‘ 
ilv-koeping, would he hut a po<»r .set-oflf against tlie jiosvible 
r of arousing the distru.st of the people, by upsetting their 
atnblished ha)>its in connection with a matter in which lliey 
ecially jealous of (jOAernmeiit int<*rferenee. 

I Ckmimittee roiisiiler tlie existing monetarv system is as well 
*d to the wants of tli** pi'onle \\n a decimal system would he, 
its Iiarmony with the Engliali sysUmi, of which it is a.< 
as may bo the equivalent, is .a strong reason for its con- 
icc. 

rc seems no pro.snect of any change being made in t he 
di system, and in tliese circumstances, surely cliange in the 
i system, for the mere sake of change, is a thing greatly t<i 
irccatcd. 

example of Ceylon is cited in favour of the projioseil 
e, but the infonnathm before the Chamber on liiis point 
that the opinion of the mercantile community of that 
was by no moans s^ favourable to the scheme as * has been 
ented to the Government t>f Indin. 

i meeting of tlio merchants of Colombo, held on 20tb .1 uly 
resolution deprecating the course pumued by the (leyloii 
nment in the matter, was cairied in the following terms : — 
i the attention of the Chamber having been drawn to the 
1 which have been published by Government in continua- 
1 the currency question, do not consider that the memorial 
community and the Ciiauiber gainst any change in tlie 
cy has received that consideraUoii at tlie hands of Ilis 
en <7 to which it was entitled, in that Ilis ExceUeiicy, in 
i^atcbes, has slurred over that memorial, while a partial 
rial in favour of a change to decimals is carefully analysed 
1 l^cellency, and construed into a general support of * His 
encyjsown scheme.” 


But even were the case otherwise, the Committee consider that 
; the introduction of the decimal sub-division of the rupee into a 
; small place like Ceylon would be no jiistitication for the Govem- 
I ment of India disturbing a system wliicli works well, merely to 
! intixnluee another eclieiue wuich no class or section of the people 
asks for, and whose only advocates appear to bo a few able men 
nioro enamoured of the supp<m*d perfection of the decimal system 
tinui apprehensive of the dillloulties that would pt^qilex and 
tiHiiible Ciovernmeiit, should it seek to put it ii/foroe. 

The (kmiiiiiltee are of opinion that no action should be t«ki>n In 
I this matter by the Government of India without the fullest enquiry, 
j and they believe tliat a thomugh enquiry of the chanicter sug- 
ge»ted by ^Lijor Teniiiuit, would be the means of collecting iufor*- 
Illation that would be \aluable nliku to Goveruiueiit and tho 
public, whatever might be its practical bearing on the question 
uiuli*r consideration. 

In .sevenil of the mimites of tlie memher.M of this Ohaniber, 
attention is called to Jhe necessity for a uniform system of weights 
and iiieasiire.s for India. Tliis siihject is one at pressing impor- 
tance, fur there i.s hardly any qut*sti4)n iilTecting tlie eonniry at 
j larir*' on which thorough reform is in» desirable, but tlie (’ommiltce 
j aiv nut prepuml to say, witln>ut, further oonsiderHlion, that change 
I ill this matter .should as.smiie the deciniHl form. 

I In conelii.sion, I am respectfully l«> request Ilis Excellency-in- 
i (*ouin-il will do tln^ (’ommittee tlie favour to transmit this letter, 

I with the Hccoiupanying minutes, to the GouTiiment of India with 
! liie liMiNt pos..ihle d»‘la\.— I liave, cS:c. 

i .li M KM T\\yi.o II, Secretary. 


MiNUiK.s in Mi xmi.ns ok iin: no.Mnty lhamukji ok 
COM M KIK’K, 




MINMTTK. OK Mil. W. ri. IMM., OK MllSSIlS. W. NlCOl. CO. 

I'liKoni'.iic vi.LY I tliinlv it i> iiidi>putahle that a docinial system 
*»f coiniig*. is superior to any other, and, if combined with a doci- 
iiial '^y^teni of WM'i^^kls ami measures, it inmieusely facilitates 041 1- 
< M]ati4ms of all kinds in any bnineli of trade. Anyone wdio has 
M‘« ii the euM* with which a J'Venchman, either mentally or on 
|)er, makes a eulcnlatiou, wilf he coiuinced of this, 
ihit, wliiUt admitting this, it has l4» lu* considered xvhether the 
ad\ unlades resulting fnmi the introduction of ii decimal coinage 
compel) 'iile for tin* v«*ry gravt* inconvenienec.s wliich will arise 
w'liiUt the currency is heino cluinged. In iMigland, the balance 
of Opinion si*emsto la* Unit the in(Mmvenii‘nees are not compenKat- 
ed for by the advantages albirded by a decimal coinage. 1 say 
tlii.s hi'caiHe, afti'r much disenssiou, no change has been made in 
England. .Viul, if in a count r\ where the jieoplc have attained 
I lie highest point 4)f civijisiilion it seems not lulvisable to make 
any i liiing-e, how much Ij-ns is il desirable rashly to introduce a 
new cuiTeiicy aiqoiig.st a semi-barbarous people ! 1 should bo very 

glad to be convinced that the elianj^e could Ik* eiusily etTocted ; hut 
I d« procat4* any Iia.sly ineasiires, and tliink lJuit an enquiry, as 
suggested by (.’olonel Tcmiant, is essential. 

I do nol quit** agree wilb Mr, Graliam as to native iu:coiuils 
being k.-pt ill qu.arlcrs and cent**. Jt used to be no formerly, but my 
information hsuE me to (be conclusion that this syateiii is gradual- 
ly dving out. The accounts i>f tin* linn with which I am comiect- 
«*d have hillmrlo kcj)t in quarters and cc*nts, or rejiH, but of 
late, a> tile accoiiiits wliich ollu r people rendered to us have in- 
variably been ill annas ami jiies, the system was so inconvenient, 
that vve DOW k«*ep •»ur acisiiinlrt in annas and pies also. 

I advoi-ntc very careful enquiry, particuliirfy aiiumgst all claaMcs 
ot the nativ'e comnnmity, before any clningi* is made. Speaking 
for my.si'lf, and tlu* coiiV4*ni«*nce wbich it would be to every uier- 
cliaiit. I cannot doubt the advantage-^ «if the decimal system; but 
ilu* wants and convenience of llic great mass of the people is what 
lias mainly to be tlioiiglit of. 

W. G. Ham., (Messrs. W. Xicol & Co.), 

Chairman of tJic Chamber. 

October 1871. . 


MIXriK OF vim ItOIlKUT L'-WirjjKIJ., AOK.NT chautkhkb 
.V lKUrA.N ok imhi, j.ondon, and china. 


(loveriiment inWfifrence with the estahlished monetary system 
of a country can only he justitied by abs^diite neccw>ity, which in 
the iire.seiit case does not exist. 

Tlie sub-division of the rupee inJo annaa and pies i.sa system sv> 
deeply rooted in the business, forms, and customs of the people of 
India, and so identi lied even with their habits of thought, tiiat it 
could not be overturned without n violent shock to their preju- 
dices, and without causing vvidespreiid confusion and complication. 
The effects of those would be all the mure strongly felt in the case 
of a people so averse to cliange, so apt to misconstrue motives, 
and so jealous of imnecessarv interference in their affairs. 

But even if such a change were attended with fewer difficulties, 
there is no ade<piate reason for its adoption. It is, of ooursei easy 
to show by two columns of figures that a calculation is more (mick- 
Iv worked out by decimals than in any other way, and this is 
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wnyn the aiymuent to wliich iiKwt weight is attached by the aup- 
porters of the decimal By Htem, Practically, however, this is a mat- 
ter of very little importance, as all meichants whose biisineae is 
e.^teusivt/hare tables which save them the necessity of working 
out such elaborate calculations. vVpd, besides, the question to be 
considered is not so much how to promote the convenience of lai^ 
merchants, who form but a small fraction of the coinniimitVf but 
whether the change woidd bring any adequate advantage to the 
great iiiaas of the ‘people who n«‘ver put nen to paper at all. On 
this point the balance of nuthoritv is clearly in favour of the aigii- 
luent that the present system, wliich is exactly the eq^iiivalent of 
the Knglish system of florin, shilling, six-peniiv and lliree-peiiny * 
pieces, is better adapted than a decimal sub-diviHion for the mental ! 
calculations nece.M.mirv in the every-day amull transactions “of the i 
poorer elassf's. In proof of this the extracts from Lord Over- 1 
.stone s draft rcjairt alluded to in Mr. Gay’.s minutes are well wor- I 
thy of attention. | 

Kveii if (iovemineiU were to resolve up«)ii .such a cliange in the | 
currency, it would be iiu|) 08 sible to compel jieople to ronfonn to ! 
itt and the result would probablv be, that for man} year.", the new | 
.system would only be adopted l>y (roxejiiiiient ollicers, and the 
large merchants in the Presidency towns, while tl\c great iuas.s of 
llie people would refus*? to unlearn a system as familiar tt> tliem ns 
fi second nature, and would continue to Keep their aecoimts and 
transact their business in t lie ohl wa}. Such a slate of mat tei-s 
W’ould be productive of incrui veiiiences wbicli would far outweigh 
any beiiehts to be derived from the iiitrodm tiou <>f the deciiiinl 
system. 

It certainly apiiears, fmm the papers forwarded hy (io\*Tinuenl 
to tlie (‘humbiu*, that the people of ( Vylon have been wonderfully 
uimiiimous in desiring a decimal s\ih-di\ision of the rujiee. Jhit 
that there is also another side to tlie question is apparent from a 
document which came into iii} hand tlu‘ other day, in tlie ."hnpc 
of a letlrT addressed to the (\‘\Ion Banks, protesting against the 
change, expressing intentions of not (Mudorming to it, and desir- 
ing the Banks to continue to keep their accounts in the ohl way, 
the (b)\ eminent proclamation imtw ilhstanding. This letter has 
been signed liy a very large number of planters, and In c/vr// 
fh'ht in rr/tf ftro. I ap])end a copy of it, in 

order that, if the (Kuumitt(M‘ thinkdit, it may be circulated along 
with the other papers. B. Cami'Iiki.i,, 

Agt*nt, Cduirt. Mer, Bk. liid.,TiOn., and (Miina. 

•September 1H71. j 

MIM n* MU..I\Mls oorol.vs, rtl \ HI I IlKO U VN K OF 1 


IMU \, \l S I n \M 


\.N I) MlIN 

riidian 


t fovimii'ient to 


It appears tliat it is (he intention of tiu 
introduce the decimal coinage into India. 

I fully concur with the promoters (»f (his s( hem.', lhat a deci- 
mal coinage would be an adA'antiiye to any nation adopting it; 
but it a))pears that the intention of ( io\<‘i’nment 1.^ to issue oiilv 
a small quaiitil v (‘f copper tokens, — cents and half ct'iits,— "O tliat 
the seheme is tentative and incomplete ; that is, that the present 
copjier C'ouiagi' would run along side hy side of the mnv tokens 
until the t()]'mer had disappeared. India would thus ha\c a 
double copper ciiiTcncy. To estiimilc the diHieullie.s. this .Nehouie 
w'ill have to contend with on being lamiehed, it may be as well to 
turn to the ( rovernmeiit returns to form an adequate idea of the 
existing copper coinage. Since |S;io, L\.^r;:h7-V.).7 1 1 cojipf'v j)joces 
have been coined in India. Kstimating that half the number has 
been lost or destroyed, there still remains a formidable ag'>Te- 
gate. 

The copper coinage in India, as elsew here, it is nlmo>t suporllii- 
ous t<» add, is in active circulation ; and though the <ibservation is 
trite, it may be as xvell (o remember that almost none of this coin- 
age, like that of .silver, i.s ever hoarded in the (loverninent Treasurio.s 
or in native hands, or is either melted or exported, .so that in propor- 
tion to the .silver, tho copper coinage is an intere.st of very much 4 i| 
larger magnitude, afFectiug many more millions of a poorer and 
moil' ignorant und prejudiced da.s.s than that touched by tho 


silver coinage. The handlers of tin* (vipper coinap^e in India may be 
.safely estimated at one hundred and fifty niilliohs, and th'eir posi- 
tion in regard to education is represented bv the very significant 
fact ctuitaiiied in the Chivernment Beturiis that, averaging the 
number of letters that pass the Post Ullice,' each native .sends a 
single lettm* only once in tw’t) year." ! 

The proposed* coins are the cent and the half cent. 


i 


Prwiit Conner Coin«i 

nnriu dhiibim etjiial to ;j i 

. »• ; 

•' » 020 ) 


i 


These .smaller copper coin.s ore almost excln.sivolv paid as wages 
to bo again paasod From the workman in excliniig© for his daily 1 
food. They represont tho excluingenble medium of the most ! 
iiuiiiercms ^and the lowest retail transanctions current in India, i 
The vexation would bo in proportion to the mimlH'r of times every 
unit in India would have occasion to moasure the exchautf^eabfe 
X able of the cent and half cent in liis dailv or hourly purchases. * 
J.et luy man pass into a new country' and w what are his difflcuL • 


ties before he learns the exchangeable yaliie of another coinage’ 
than that to which he has been accustomed. How then will a 
cooly look when brought face to face with an array of decimals I* 
Will it not be the case that the stronger will get the better of the 
weaker, and the more acute take advantage of the ignorant. 

A great deal has been said about the facilities which India 
oflPers to decimalization. You do not require to touch the 
silver coins ; the natives have a natural aptituae for flgi^s ; they 
have no attachment to the existing cemper tokens ; they will receive 
tho proposed coins j a knoxvledgy ofaecimals will enhance their 
education ; it will harmonize with the proniised decimal weights 
and measures, and none of the ohjection.s which apply to England 
can be urged in India.’* That India is 0,000 miles from the cen- 
tral authority ; that her population is six times greater and more 
divei'ailied in nice and language, and that she is less civilized sure- 
ly canuot be urged as advantages ! There is no occult connection 
between the natives of India and decimals that we know of. 
•Some of them keep their books in decimals, and it is a tniisin to 
say that decimal coins harmonise with deidmal weights and mea- 
.surt*s. The change ought to begin in tJie latter ; and new imiver- 
.nal weights and measure.s l>e made imperative over the whole of 
India. I’he framers of this measure, we believe, are acting in 
a iiniTow and contmeted sjiirit in dealing with such a great que.s- 
tion as the coppt*r coinage of India. Some slight changes they 
.say x\ill reuiiiri* to be made ; a few tokens will require to be issued ; 
a.s if sncli clicese-paring could biiu* anx' other effect than pi*oducing 
vexation and petty annoyancp to millions of unoffending people. 
It xvRM otherwise flint Tj>rd (‘‘orawallis dealt in 17f)0 to 170o with 
the ."ilver coinage of India, xvhen he found himself amid differ- 
ent kinds of riipee.s, the refu.si* of twenty different dvnastie.s. He 
called them all in, and declared by law that none el.se tlian Sicca 
xvere ri‘covt‘rable. Suit was when tlie copper coinage of England 
xvns calleil in and the bron/e suKstitiited, and if ever a change is 
accomplished in India it will be by .‘»omo such .scheme, broad and 
conijin'beiisive, before it can be f tfective and complete. 

The change is not wanted in India. It xvoiild, no doubt, gratify 
a few theorists hihI dilettanti in hhigland and elsewhere; but 
xvo fear its in(roducti(»n in its pve.sent form is gi’ave enough to be 
liable to misconstruetioii by an ignorant population, and to be 
tuTiied with cruel effect by fanatics against the English Govern- 
ment. 

The nativ(‘s «)f India for g’enenitions have tlionght in annas, and 
it has lieeii wis4'ly .said “that wlmt is .settled b\‘ custom, though 
it be not good, yet at leu**! it is Kt ; and thoM‘ things which have 
long gone together ari‘, ns it were, confederate among them- 

.sel\ t‘s." 

Let US howave how we touch them, and sc^e that tlie nece.s^ity 
for iloing* so “ Is* urg-ent smd the utility e\ident.” 

The ju’oposed cliMiig-e, nc'cordiug to mv opinion, is at present 
neither ile.rirahle noi desired, 

^ .1 VMl’.S Dolgla.s, 

Agent, Chartered B.inlc of India, Australia, and China, 

September 1-'’<71. 


MINI' IK OF MU. F. I'. VI KINS, MANAGKU A(iIlA U VNK, LIMITKJ*. 

Tilt* question of the decimal sub-div i.sion of the rupee is one 
affecyiig’ chiefly the mns.ses of the people of India. Any iiiuoxa- 
tioii, the advantage of xvhich is not on the face of it apparent, 
is nlumst certain to bo regarded with suspicion, and to be strenu- 
oii.sly opoD.sed by the igimrant cla.ssc's. If, then, men of education 
und ability hold such opposite vit'ws on the subject as are to be 
ftuind in i he foregoing papers, it cannot rcaj^oiiably be expected 
tlmt llie j)t)or and uneducated would look with anything but 
di.".sntisfaclion upon a revolution in tlie subsidiary coinage to 
xvbich thex' and their aiice.stor.'j for generations past have been 
accu.stomed, and the object of xvl.ieli rcx'oliition they could not 
coiuprelieiul. 

Even xvere the decimal system beyond doubt superior to the 
t*xlstiug one, as a sy.Mtem for the people, it would, I think, be a 
question for serious eoiwideration wbctlier, in the face of the 
ignorance and prejudice of the loxver ordei*s, it xvould be de.sirable 
to introduce it. 

AViih a decimal system of weights and measures, a decimal coinage 
niiglit be of advantage ; but with the present weights and measure.s, 
it appears to me that, for the petty ex ery-day transactions of the 
shop and the bazaar, in which, as a rule, idl calculations are mad'^ 
luentally, a decimal coinage is not so suitable as the existing one. 

Fked. T. Atkins, 

OfTiciating Mtuiager Agra Bank, Limited. 
Bombay, October 1871. 


MINUTE OP MR. JAktES N. GRAHAM, OF MF.SSBS. W. & A. 
ttRAHAM AND CO. 

Decimal ealculation, at any rate, as far as the Bombay Presidency 
is concerned, is no novelty, nut has long been tho regular i^stem 
in use among the native merchants who keep their books in rupees, 
quarters, and cents. 

Of the four new coins proposed by Sir W, Mansfield, three 
already cxi.st in name. . ^ 
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The Fuddoea or Suwahka about 4 pie or l-fiOth of a rupee. 

The Dokra or Dookanee about 2 pie or 1-lOOth of a rupee. 

The Urdhee or pie about 1 pie or l-200th of a rupee. 

The Dokra . is, ui fact, the cent, and although now obeolete aa a 
coin, at one tinift actually existed. The proposed change, therefore, 
instead of being an innovation, would merely assimilate the ooina^ 
to the already existing system of keeping accounts among^ the 
natives. Theoretically the decimal system is of all others univer- 
snliy admitted to bo the least intricate, and for this reason commends 
itsolf as the best adapted for the coinage of such a country as India. 
DracticaUy, the bases for the adoption of such a system already 
exist, and if the Government consider the change practicable and 
consistent with general economy, &c., &c., the mere mercantile 
classes, without perhaps being very enthusiastic on the subject, will, 
I think, look on the new order of things as a decided improvement. 

James N. Ouauam, 

October 1871. Messrs. W. & A. Graham & Go. 

e 

MTNtJTR OF MU. W. F, PEEL, OP MESSRS. PEEL, CA88KLS & CO. 

Decimal coinage has been rtjjected in England, and I think that 
any radical change in the currency would be still more objectiona- 
ble and more diilicult to carry out in a country of such iiiagnilude 
as ludia, witli a population ignorant and ooiiscrvativo as the 
masses are. But on the other liand, as Mr. Graham points out, 
tlie natives do already make use < *f decimals I believe ^although 
the coins he mentions are not the exact decimal part of the rupee 
as stated by him.) The masses are cbietly conconiod in the pro- 
}>oaed change, ana should be first considered, for Ui quote I^>rtl 
Gverstone, “ the grand tost of the value of the rival systems 
of coinage is the readiness with which they may he adapted to 
nii ntal reckoning, especially to such sliort coin j)ntat ions us occur 
on all retail purchases,” and it appears t<» mo that Oovemment are 
ill llie bi'st position, through f heir own oilleials, to ascertain whethi‘r 
file change Avoiild be acceptable to the people. I think, therefore, 
tliat the Ohamher should urge upon (Government the importance of 
making a close enquiry on this point before attempting the projmst'd 
scheme. Speaking as a irn'i'cliaiit, the chnngt', though it might 
eventually he convenient, would involve considerable inconvi nieiico 
at tirsl, niid T di) not tliiiik that iiierchantiS are at all anxh^us for it. 
Jii my opinion, universal deeiiiial wi'ights and moasiin's are iiioro 
esseiilial, and 1 should he glad to see that changi* accomplished. 

\V. F. Teel, 

Bombay, Octoljur 1871. Messrs. Peel, Cassels & Co. 


MINUTE OF MU. 11. U. UODS, OP MESSRS, UUTUinSON, DODS 
AND CO. 

So long aa the rupee unit retained, it seems to one that its siih- 
di vision is not a matter of very vital importaiu‘c\ At the same 
time, J think the change now proposed is imjiolitic and quite un- 
cnlh‘d for. 

The dcciiiml system is excellent in theory, and possibly, after about 
twelve months of inttuise annoyance and trouble, merchants, baiikors, 
and educaU'd people generally would find it simple in practice, and 
an imj)<ivement upon the present system of annas and pies. The 
great mass of tlie people, on the other liand, who have been accus- 
tomed to Calculate in the present currency, would find the change 
intolerable, and would, in all probability not adopt it during the 
next fifty years. 'The natives are so thoroughly acmistomed to the 
ruling siiljsidiary currency, that tliey do not find it pructie,ally 
im'onveuient, and the ca.so witli which uneducated men can calcu- 
late nient^y in aimos aufl pies must have struck all Europeans 
with twtonishraent. 

It must bo home in mind that the vast majority of the people of 
this country have to trust exclusively to mental caleulatioiis, and if 
anyone who has not previoi^y studied tile subject, will try to 
realize mentally the advantages of the decimal system, he may 
tlu‘n have some faint idea of the difiicully with which the igno- 
rant class of natives will have to contend. 

The examples printed in the papers submitted by the Govern- 
ment of India, show at a glance any advantage which there is 
in the decimal system; hut to understand the working and 
realize the i^vantage mentally is a matter of considerable difficulty ; 
and this is what must be expected of the uneducated portion of 
the people, who constitute the bulk of the population, and whoso 
ineu^ capacity is presumably the weakest. 

The movers in the matter should let well alone ; but if they 
must introduce some novol^, let them turn their attention to 
devising a uniform system of Indian weights and measures. Every 
one, high and low, understands the present coin^, and few object 
to it, while literally no one can fatnom the weights and measures, 
and all are confused and annoyed by them. 

IIknrv D. Dods, 
Messrs. Ilutchison, Dods & Co. 

Bombay, November 1871. 
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MINUTE OF ME. THOMAS WILLSON, OF MKSSRIf. BKNNiK| 
BCOVBLL & CO. 

1 do not see much advantage to bo gained by a decimal sub- 
division of the rupee unless it isaccompanlodby a decimal ro-MTjuigc- 
luent of weights and measures. The rupee of 1(1 annas divisible 
into halves, quarters and eights in unbroken annas, and the anna of 
12 pics diviMiblo into halves and quarters in unknown pies are 
both extremely convenient coins for shopkeeping and house- 
hold purposes, i. s., for all the mirposoe of lA least 1)0 out of 
every Kx) of the population, i attach little importance U» 
tJio convenience which it is alleged would fo felt ^ in 
n^ckoning and in book-keeping. No doubt some fractions of time 
would bo saved, but practically calculations are, to the man of any 
training, as easy by tiio present as they would bo by the propiwed 
syHteiii. " » 

When the people are better educated, then Uio question of in- 
troducing uniform decimal standards of weights and measures may 
be dis(!usM(^d ; and wdieii siicli standards are adopted, a decimal 
ooiiiugc will he their natural compliment. Meantime, I am not 
8urc» tiiat a change would not cause loss, as it certainly would in- 
convenience, to the poor and imoducated, and it is their interests 
which, should in my opinion, be most considered in the matU‘r. 

T. Wilson, 

of Messrs, Bennie, Scovell & Co. 

Bombay, November 1871. 

MINUTF. OF MR. II. IIJCYNON, OF MESSRS. RLASCIIECK & CO. 

1 am in favour of the decimal Hiih-division of tho rupee. 

1 consider that so far aa native prejudices are concoriied, tho 
preaent ia at least na favoiiralile, perliapa, moro ao, than any past 
lime for the introduction of change. It aeems to me that too iniich 
is said about Hindu conaervatiam in several of (he opinions given 
in the pap<u‘s siibniiUed (o the members of the (yliamher, both 
printefl and wTitten, and too litth* about the broader question'. 

\%lie1her it would aimplifv tlio operations of traclo from tfio ofiico 
** of (lie great hanker or merchant down to Iho huiuhlo shopkoepor 
“ ill the native bazaars.” 1 do not believe that tho impoaition of a 
simpler metal curreney would lie condemncMi by nnfivo commercial 
judgment. The qiiito uneducated natives would, no doubt, bo 
puzzled much at mat, but even they would got us(*d to the chango 
111 time, aud that not a long time, onco they found that Govom- 
ment had ordered llie new coins, 

'logether with the decimal suh-division of tho rupee, I desire to 
see its deeinial nniltiplicati«)n in gold. All new coins would then, 
of course, bo made legal tiuider to the exclusion of old currency 
(the rupee only exceptod) which w'ould be promptly withdrawn 
from circulation. 

Brereton Beyno.v, 

November 1871. of Messrs. Blnsclieck & Co. 


MINUTE OF MI*. H. J, TJETinEXD, OF MI:HSR.S. HEIIREND UnOTIIERS. 

J am decidedly againat tho introduction of tho decimal coinage, 
'riio theori'tical adviintages to he derived from tho proposed deci- 
mal syatem are completely oulweigln'd by tho enormous practical 
drawbacks fully set forth hy JMea.ir.s. (/aiiiphell, IJouglas, and other 
gentlemen. Tlie ollicial papers must fail to convince any proctihal 
man. 

The’ Ceylon Director of P. W., in Ida Report to tho Colonial 
Secretary, enumerates the only dilliculties und^'i* two liends : — 

I.h (, — Tho adjustment of aliimpa and tolls. i?ncf. — Tho circula- 
tion of coins of the two systems at the same time and tho adjust- 
ment t»f small rates, and conhiders that <m(i/ f.he/ir.tt rffptires sa'ioyg 
conMcraium. (Jolonel Strachi*y, in his Jl(‘poi’t, protests against 
iiiteiTognting ignorance, and only wants to consider “ how igno- 
rant people can litj got to leave off habits — tho result of ignorance.” 

Surely reasons like these cannot stand by tho side of the broad 
practical ground so ably set forth in liord Overstono’s draft 
Jteport — and in it\y opinion tho reasons therein adduced against 
tho introduction (jfl the decimal system in England apply even 
with far greater forCQ to this eoiiiitiy. 

Asa perhaps, interesting and not generally known illustration,, 
how slowly a transition is eflfecU-d, 1 may mention from personal 
experience that in the lnti‘rior of the Capo Colony, — idt hough 
now for generations under British rule, and tho English coinage, 
tho only circulating medium, — still trade is almost generally car- 
ried on by the old system of Rigsdalers (Is. fid. sterling) which 
is the only standard of calculation of the Dutch Boers, and tho 
bfioks of a great many English shoplceeners are still kept in 
Rigsdalers and its sub-divisions (stivers and dents.) 

To a merchant, the decimal system if feasible, could only be 
welcfune, but to the million.^ it W'ould bo a source of endless 
coufitsion, suspicion and discuiiteiit. 

S. J. Bbhrend, 
of Messrs. Belircnd Brothers. 

November, 1871. 
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THE FINANCES OF FRANCE. 


{From the Standard's Correspondent.) 

Paki8, Oct 2. 

Thu fiimni iul problem which Franco hu to hoItc just now reminds one 
of the Sphinx uiid its oingnia— if the country fail to make out that 
terrible problem it tn dooiruHl to bo dovouretl bj a monster more fearful 
than the offspring of Tvph on mid Kchidna-' national bankru]»tc)r. M* 
Michel ChevaUtT, m U)-ila>'» L>dbi\t»t makes u praiseworthy attempt to 
clear up the in'isterioii.s tangle, which lie observes, with some truth, all 
who have dealt with have liithcrto laileil resolutely to face. M. Che- 
valier flunks that uliat it is essenl ial ||pi find out is the burden of debt 
Kranw v% ill have to pay interest, on, and to do so lie Ix^gins at the 
hegiiiniiig. Wlien the firsl Fmpirc was overt lirtjwn m ISM, the yearly 
inlerept on the consolidateil debt (all in five per ((Uils) .‘imoiinled to 
(aJ millions of 1 rancs. .\fter the Hundred Hays it rose to Km mdlioiis 
and underwent no further increase until 1S3U. houis rhill])pe‘s reign 
oril} added IJ millions to tho annual eiu irge , the Hepublie of IS48 
increased It by M iiiillions , ami tiie Hetond i mpne b\ I*JK. T’o put 
it more idearly, I will give \oii the amomils of the interest on the con - 
mtlidated d(d>t in u tabular form . - 


ixil ... 

.Mo 

ijHan M 

lftoa-7n.. 


f'M.uoo ( eo f. 
je.s.i ouj lot. 

1 7 <’.«'« o.i.i o t. 

‘J (] .IIOO.IMili I 

.'U 0,00(1, 0(10 1 


AecordingtoM.de hi lJoiulleni«’H report, it \^as Pujipowd (hat tho 
amiiiiil chiirge would be cniHcd to 7-d millmns— a mi.Mnke. lor (ho 
nmoiint only rmelu's 71JU millions, but Mr Michel ( heiahor. who has 
Ntudied that, report more diligently and with gnaler eompetdicv than 
ordinary remlers, has discoverrd that iIiih charge of 7 1 D niilIioiis*more- 
Iv repre.senis what (lie 'i’rcnsiiry will hn\e to. disburse in (his \ car of 
di.sgrace IhTI, ami that it docs not include certain expenses wlin'li were 
not voted uiihl alter his report was drawn up, and it lollows from M. 
Miehel Cheinlier’s adimnihlj^ clear a id lucid ex(»lana( ion, I hat M. de 
la Homllene was not called ii]ion evtui to esfnnaie lln' increased burden 

* ' ’ |)eriimncntly entailed 

lowing .-.ums : — 


la Homllene was not called ii]ion evtui to esfiinale lln' inci 
■wbich the nullify loans eontraclcd b\ hrann- lia\(' periiinnc 
on lier resoiirccvs. These 7 IK millions consist ol iho tulloi 


1 Iiilert'st en ilclit in 1 *'7(i 

2. lnt« resi i.|i (In- loiiii'-lsMiMl 1st, t)\ tlie I iii|i< niil 
<iiiM iiimnil . ‘Jd, to Ml , (i;iinli< (tii , (•iie m 

tlo' nllier III a Her rents 

.3 Tiiti M‘*'( on Ihr lomi ot usti niilltuols ii| i*-;j 
4 liilrir‘t iKiitI lo tlir (JeiinuiM (ill jirr i < ot ) no 
tluMlili r llulliitMts still (lor tn iIk Til 
b. tnli n -t on tin* 'iiiin <lur to tlir Kas|< m Ii’uiluuT* 
('(iiri|iiiiiy Irr tlicpetlion ni tlirir liii< s iuk< ii 
to I lie lirnioUH 


.M»M»,(»U(I,(IOO f. 


1..' le.oee f 
■'-,‘'2 ‘.ueo t 


1 <’ umi.eoo f. 


le,LV 0,000 f 


'fetal :i‘»,.'.Ni,oeo f. 

To tins total of 710 millions, (not 7*i‘l million.^ as M. Chevalii'r errone- 
s)usl> assumes it lo he) there luiisf htMidded, m llielirsf plact*, t ho addi- 
tional expmse accriimg from I he Vote of , "it M) milii(»uH as an indemnity to 
I ln' depai tiiumts that hale siilfcred Irom invasion. That hiiiii. he* ns- 
►iimes rightly enough, can oiili he raised l)\ a loan .and ho ( ulculales the 
annual cliarge tor interest umlerlhnt head at .‘M,7(!K,t'0UI . Aiioi licr cx- 
tra(»rdinary outhiv will, lie cslimatrs, liuie to he met h> a loan. lor the 
purpo-e o| replacing all the huift iirl hi*'l or destroyed* m the eourfe of 
the war sm h ns guns, Miiall ;iriiis, mhi c.m, lioi .mcs, wiiggon.M. i, nit*, ptm- 
toon liains, foi l ilicat ions, the M'paiis o| ro.ids and railwaxs Ac. 'Jins 
expenditure w ill lx* all the more coiisidei ahh^ Irom the imaiie way in 
which bridges were dc^l roy ed mi the aj^proarh of llieeiu<m> rhccost of 
recoiistriicling the piihlie buildings desiroyid by I lu* I'nisHiaim or the 
rommiiinsis w dl al^i swell the uiuount whu hlM ( heialirr. it up|)eiirst«» 
me. rather umler-esl imates. w limi he sets it down at .‘.(lO inillutn^ol fnnies 
This-^IIIII will lin\e lo K' borrowed, heiuv another amnial ehargi* of 
.'l4.7tHMM)0f. Moreoxer. within th(» nex‘ three years niiolher tlireo mil- 
liards Avill hn\e to Ix' paid to tlie Hrussiaiis 'J’ln' sum must lx* borrow- 
ed, and .\1. Miehel i’lievalier holds (hat it w-oiild be eoiirl mg doeep- 
tion to snppoM' tliat it can ix* raised on U*(tt>r terms than mil- 

liards raisi'd in 1S71, m7, u yearly inlensl of* iM.x •.';).».( ;(!( if., or 
r»8.‘J8r»,tK)t tf. more tliiui the siiiii set down iindi.r llud ln‘ad (No 
4. ol second lahh') by M. de la Jlomlleric lor 187*. In mlditmn. iin- 
<ler “ what peojile elioo.st^ to rail the < Joviu-ikSieiK of T(»iirH and 
Bordeaux," exorbitant adAumvs were extorted from the Hank of France, 
so that although its capital is but 182 nnllirins of francs, the Kink is 
a creditor to t lie State to the uiuount of iiiori' (him sex on times its 
eapitul. M«.. l,.’nH imllioius of fraties. Tin's, M. Miehel ( ’hex alter savs, 
is a dangerous )»osit ion for tlie bank, and to jnit an end to it tho ytato 
must Uirroxx 1,530 millions t(» reimburse tlie bank, and (liat loan, issued 
on the some terms as that for two milliards, will entail u further unmml 
charge of 10(V,*J00.(MX»r., thus bringing uji tho total annual jiaxnients of 
France for the consol idalwl debt to 053.4 lH.tH.M)r. M. Michel '('hoxalier 
makes it OrHVtMMkUXlf.. but that arises simply f.-om his addition being 
incorrect. Tins fcorful amount, however, stid falls short of the annual 
payments Frnni'e will have to pay ; there are pension^ civil and mili- 
tary, various kinds of annuities, the lUxiting dt*bt, and the gujirantoo 
of interest to railway companies which M. i’hevalier sets down in tlm 
bimn of 45 rmllions of francs. Tims setting forth the various amounts 
fahularly, we find — 


Interest on faiuled debt In 1871, including interest 

to Prussia on the unt>uid thnxi nnlliards 719,663,000 f. 

Interest on the w nr indemnity to Inva^d depailr 

nienis 34,700,000 f. 

Interest on Inaii necAMsar}' to supply destroyed war 

maUTlal, Ac 34.700,000 f. 

Burpliis iutcresi en loan on three milliards to pay 

the PruHslana off 66*986,000 f. 

Intcrc.si on U»iui to rcfny the Bank of France Its 

adianees 106,900,000 /. 

Intermt for pensions, flouting debt, Ac 46*000,000 /. 

Total 998*il8.000 /. 

Thus, according to M. Michel C-heyalior’s calculations* the annual 

l^Tinents on account of I ho public tlebt alone must be taken at close on a 
milliard of francs, f»r nearly forty millions sterling. This is* as M. Michel 
C'bovnlier says, u ftxirful slate of things ; but it is doing the country an 
ill-servico to conceal tho truth from it. It may bo furl her pointed out that 
iiotliiiig but htrict economy and a productive system of taxation will enable 
the country to nii'ct tlicso exorbitant demands upon it, and that if tho 
GovoiTiiuent persist in keeping up unarmy of 4,50,(100 mennt present under 
arms, it will never be able lo pave its w'ay. The keep of s(ddiors (taken 
in tlie lump, ot course) averages 1.01)0 f. per man per year. Tliis gives* 
exclusive (it the interest on debt, a further charge of 45)0 millions of 
francs, or 18 millions sterling which, added to the 1)98 millions duo for 
debt, gives us a total of imremiinerative expenditure of, in round ttum- 
Ix'rs, Xr)7.80(>.tJ(MJ sterling ; aiui to fill up that chasm, France has no 
one lo look lo but M. M. Tliiers and rouyer-(jiiertier. 


IS JJUtIGATION NKCE 88 AKV IN UPI’ER INDIA ? 


IIY MA.K)n COiniKTT, IJ. H. f. 
iPub/ij</ird hij desire of Jl. E. the Viceroy.) 

At a time when exliui.^ivo irrignt ional xv(»ikH arc bciiij^ carried out 
and num' proposed, it iimy not be mit of place to consider to what 
extent such works an* required and wliat quaiility (.if water ia 
useful, or otlu'rxvis)*, to crops in g( neral. 

It may, in tlu' place, be as w^ell lo consider the general condi- 
tion of land and the pr(\seut system of cultiviiiinn of both in-i'uible 
and unirrigable hnids. 1 shall ^^‘re, wdien nol oihorvvise mentioned 
refi'i* more partimiliirly to tlu* nibl,ee crop.s, and take wheat 
n.s an oxamph*, it b(*ing the most viiliiablc (d‘ these crops, us a food 
for man. Ilu* soil of cultivated fi(‘ld.s lin.-^, lying immediately 
bel(»w tin* eultiviited surface soil, a hard layer or crust j this i.s not 
a natural, but im artiilcal formalioii, caused bv the treading of 
men and cHtlle, and Ilu* im-.'ssuri* of tlie soh* of the plough. This 
is calli d by farmers iu r'ngland the niul is known to tho 

niliM*^^ by the word “ tawa," which is almo.st idmitieal in meaii- 
mj*. Ills pan i.s much denser iu stiff tluin in sandy soils, and in 
some clays and stiiT loams is almost iiiqx'rmenble, to whaler • the 
roots of cereals can hardly force their way into Ihis pan. As tho 
irrigable land is pii pared in this I'oimtry for sowing by being 
ploughed and renlonghed about three or* four inches deep tho 
cereals iiiv limited to a little mor(^ than this depth of soil in wliieli 
to seHt nioistuiv and iioiirishmenf, and this too in a soil impover- 
ished by yen rh e]op])ing. The iiini.slure qnickiv evaporates from 
Ins loo.s(.ned upper layer of soil above the pin, and iiTigation 
lx‘eoim*s neivssary to ke«‘p the plants alive. 

I behev'e indiscriminate irrigation lo be the bano of Indian 
farpimg, for as long as a cultivator can, by scratching the surfaco 
sod and swamping it with wider, gi't a crop of four or five-fold 
llm uiuount of the seed .sown, l.o lets things follow the old course 
and does not trouble himself to look about for a better system. 
Jhdow this pan the soil is generally more free and open uiid con- 
tains P oistniv held there hy capillary attraction j the amount of 
xx'atei jM.. mall, ns m().st (, file rain falling on the land or water 
siipplud by irrigation IS ex aporated f^om surface or taken up bv 
the crops before ])assirig through the p,nn. ^ ^ 

All porous »iils lui\c a greater . r less power caiiillary attrac- 
tmn ; the .MmiJer the particles composing the soil llm less will be 
tlie power of capillary allraction possessed by it. Thus clay .soils 
winch can be rubbed into an almost impalpable iiowder. have a 
much less power of capillary attraction than grittv sandy .soils : 
but wliiNt clay or loamy soils have a less power of c^nllnry 
jittrartmn, they hav(* a pealer reti nlivo power for moisture, that 
1.S limy will retain moisture longer when once it has penetrated 
into iiiriii, and will not so soon lose it by evaporath u or filtmtion. 

>\e have n familmr exiimplo of capillary attraction in a flower 
pot. H W(‘ hll a flower pot with dry loose earth and place it 
m a sluillow pun of water, moisture wiU rise in the flower pot bv 
capillary attraction to the surface of the soil, although much 
higher than tlie water was iu the pan. If, however, instead of 
a flower p(>t we lyse tubs, we con ascertain what height tho 
water will n.se in different descjriptions of soils. 

Haiii falling on the surface requires some time to penetrate 
the hard pan, and should hot sunshiny weather succeed the falls 
of rain, tlie gnuiter part of the water is evirated. In Upner 
Judia It requires a heavy fall of rain, or rather a continuance of 
wet weather, to produce what the natives call the MilwatP or 
m«H*t mg of the surface water with the water hold by canillanr 
attraction in the lower strata of the soil, below or in the lower 
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. A| I said before, under the present fljstenii irrigation is required 
to keep the- plants alive. This irrigation tends to consolidate the 
soil, tlie snudler particles being vnished into any fissivos there 
may be in the pan, and the surface soil binds together. The 
roots of plants, however, require air as well as water, but the air 
can hardly ^netrate the now almost hermotic^y-sealed surface 
soil. Weoos grow amongst the crop, and in hoeing these out, the 
soil is lessened. Here we see the use of weeds, in the absenco 
of which the surface soil would not be stirred, when the crops 
Bivj cut, there is a little grass, which is eaten off by cattle, after 
which the bare fields are left a smooth, hardened surface, aliuost 
imper\'ioua to air and moisture. 

The wore water has been supplied to the land by irrigation, the 
more pai'ched the land becomes when tlio crops are rcMiioved 
and irrigation ceases. Solar heat i.s reflected from the hardened 
8m*facc of the soil and heats the air, causing the hot winds ; the 
direct rays of the sun haring very little effect in raising the 
temperature of the air. 

It is difiicult to say whnt amount uf water is applied tt) irrigat- 
ed lauds, but where the fields are imgatod from wells, I think 
wo mav calculate the aui(»unt of water to bo about two inelioM 
for each irrigation ; so by doubling the number of limes the hinds 
are irrigated, we gel a fair appmximation of llio depth in inche.s 
of the water supplied to the fund. As the land iiTigBl<-’<l 
well.s is generally watered three or four tii’" 'm during the growth 
of the crop, we may consider it receives the dejilli of six or eight 
incht‘S of water. 

1 believe wdiero cunal water is u.sed, very nmcli more wiittu* is 
applied to the land than wliere rater has to be drawn from well>, 
and if 1 am correct in my reading <'f a tnbnlnr ptatenu nt in a 
late Government of India the amount of w'a tor supplied 

by the Ganges CatiMl during the montli of lA‘bru;irv lu'-'l was equal 
to a depth of six inches over the wholi^ (jf the iiTigated ari'a. 

Thero is a lloport on 'Pank Irrigaliiai in Ajiiifre ami Mliair- 
waiTa, by Lieutenant Home, It. J'i,, in Ni». 1, ^^)l. 1., seecunl 
series, rfelecthms from Jo'Coids of Government, N. W. 1\," uml 
a letter from INIajor Stewart, IL K, forwarding the said Ileport, 
ill whieli lie says TJn.‘ sivei'ago required to irrigate one acre 
is shown by Lient«‘naiit Home to be 17r,2<>l cubie feet, 'svlu reas 
in our calculations w'e Jiave allowed to .‘1( )(.),()()(), and 

gcnerully the latter, ” Now ]7^,L^U cul)i<‘ feet per iicre is equal to 
a deptli’of -1‘07 feel, and the .‘-{(K ),()()() cubic but is nearly 7 feet, 
any bt) indies. This sei'nis exet"^>ive, us one inch di'ptli of water 
over an iu'r<* of ground is upw’urds df JOO loiis in W( iglil. ; f^o e\erv 
inch of rain that falls, or wab r that is applied to the land by 
irrigation, supplii-s iqiwavcL of 100 tons of w'nt< r to the .aen*. By 
w^dghing the ])vndue(‘ of a frw .squan‘ yards of diurvee, (jonr), 
1 calculated the weight jier acre of iluj crop, wdieii at its full 
growth and fall of .sip, to he about 100 tons. Tlio aiiioiinl of 
w'ater in churree rut. green h)r eatlle is about d) per cent, of the 
total weight oflliecrop; and an inch of water, being, .siy 1(M) 
ton.s, the crop only tontains ei^Jit-teiiths, i. e., four-lift li.s of an iiicli 
of water. 

To obttiin a deep moist soil, in the linst place the land must be 
ploughed or stirred up dei'ply, so Ihnt tin* rain will sink into it to 
a depth from wdiich it will not readily he evapoiMterl. The r.ain- 
water ■will pass tliroiigli the loo.stmed soil by gra>ilalion, loading 
the .soil moist, and as tlie iipjier surface .soil i.s dried by evaporation 
caused by the heat of tlie .'-um, the water lost by evaponitiou 
■will be replaced by W'ater ri.'-iug in tin* looseiied .''oil by 
capillary attraction, exactly as oil rises in the wick of .'f lamp. 
The loss f»f water by evaporation would lend to dry the .s«til ; but 
as solar heat would' lie' nUsorbed hv tlie loosened soil during tlio 
day, and radiated during 1 lie night, and the .smface con.sequeiitly 
cooled by tho radiation, wc shonliJ Iiave a copious dew deposit 
from the Vfu>our in the atnio.spliere caused by evaporation during 
the day. Tlio advantage of allowiiig a.s much raiii-w'ater as jiossi- 
ble to penetrate to tho ^ub-.snil before it has time to ev.aporate, 
will 1 x 1 sufiiciently evidmit when 1 mention that from experi- 
ments carried out in the temperate climato of England, during 
a period of eight years, it was a.scertained that of a mean 
early rain-fall^ of SO'-IO inches, tho quantity evaporated was 
5*20 inches, nncl only 11*2'J inches filtered into tlie suVsoil. It is 
shown in tho same experiments that, whihst in tlie month of 
February from an average ruin-fall of 1*071 inches only 0*124 inch 
was lost by evaporation, from a mean fall -it 0*550 inclie.s in June, 
July, Augiust and September, tho loxs by evaporation was 0*0 m 0. 
What then must be the amount of lo.as by evaporation in India Y 
What the required depth may be, to which land should bo 
stirred, will vary with the de^ription of the soil : thus close-grained 
soils, having a retentive power for water, will not requini 

to be stirreaso deeply as loose sandy soils, which possesses that power 
in a less degree. In sandy soil we must make up for the want of 
retentive power by deeper stirring. The proper depths to ensure 
crops on tne different soils can best be found out by direct experi- 
ments on tho soils. I am, however, inclined to think, from experi- 
ments carried out 'with tubes filled with soil, and an experiment 
1 am going to describe further on, that 15 to 16 inches would bo 
suificient for stiff soils of the “ doomat” sort, and to 2 feet 
won?d be a safe depth to plough light sandy bhoor hmds. The 


depths I here state are what I consider extreme depths, which 
would be sufiicient for tlie very driest seasons. Every few inches 
deeper we plough uuirrigablo lands will toll in increased produce 
from them. Wherever tho culturablo soil is of two or more feet 
in depth. 1 believe there is no necessity for irrigation. Deep ploi^h« 
ing will bo sufficient, provided the soil is brought to a fine tilth, t. s., 
sufficiently broken up and pulverised. Where, however, kimkur, 
stone, or loose sand, which will not retain moisture, lica within less 
than two feet from the surface, irrigation may be nccessarj', but 
I am not certain that it is. The country plough, although abused by 
many persons, is perfectly efficient as long jw-shallow^ ploughing 
only is w'anted. The whole of the mechanioiu operations wo see 
biMught into play in England in cultivating tne soil, such as 
ploughing, siil>-soil ploughing, the use of tlie cultivator or grubber, 
tho clod-crusher, the harrow, and tho fiirrow-prossers artq after 
hH, only to make a suitable «ocd-bed for whatever wo may wish 
to sow. Where shallow cu^ivnt ion only is wanted, tho land can 
bo very etliciently prepoSm with a country plough nud a 
‘‘ puteln,*’ which is merely a log of woi)d drawn over tlie surface 
and with ii tube tied bcliiua it, tho c«mnt.)*y plough makes an 
efiicient drill. ‘Still this country plough will not do for deep 
cultivation, as i\ny pro asure on the stilt depresse.s the heel of tho 
plough and rai.ses the point. English ploughs and sub-poil ploughs 
lire, from their price, beyond the reach of natives, even if ^ they 
were inclined U> try them. Whnt Is w'anted is an alteration in 
the common plough of the country, to enable it to poiietrato 
(lei por into the .soil, which alterntioii must Ik* effected so cheaply 
IIS to make tho improved plough not iimre c.vpcnsivo than the 
I'lescnt one. 

The old ])lougIi is made in three principal pieCe.s-- the 
or dniught }»oIe whi(*li rests on the j'<*kc, the still or liandle 
and tlic .share in whicli an iron point is fixed. Tho angle nt 
which tlie share is to the drnnght pole will not allow of its 
penetrating detqi into tie* .soil ; true the .simn* is fitted into a groove 
in the .stilt and fixed there by wedges, by alU'ring wliieh a slight 
difference in the angle can be made, and a sninewhat deepio* 
])longliing* effeeti’d ; .si ill pre.s.^nri* on iJie stilt denresscs the heel 
end not the point (‘f the plough, which is thus brought to tho 
.surface. 

My altered jdoiigli is made in tw<) piece.s, the draught polo 
mid the stilt wliieli is continued, the lower eiul of it forming 
the .shaie, which is like, in sliaix* and iietion, one of tho 
tinea of the modern cultivator. Vre.ssnro on the stilt forcoH ♦ 
the point (which is oovi'ved with iron) into the ground. This 
is simpler tli.'in the country plough, being in two piec«‘s, and le8.s 
likely to get out of ordi*!*, and it i.s also ( lieaper. It could bo 
sirenjjitliened by having a piece of iron from the point of the shiiro 
to the pile 111 ns forming a eoiilter. 

The natives have a nre judico against dei-p ploughing ; they .say 
it turns up bad .soil. I believi' this i.s merely nn excuse for lazi- 
ncsss, a.s allhoii^h 1 liiive asked hundreds of nftlivefl wliether tliey 
have tried it, 1 have not nud oik* who told me he had. Tliirty or 
forty years ago there was n .strong objection on the part of fMriner.s 
in ninny parts of England to brealfiiig up the pan, but now it Jm.s 
been done, t l(^‘y uel(iu)wl(‘dgo tho advantages of deep cultivalion, 
(N'l'eal crops arc always better here after eottfin or intligo. This is, 

1 believe, becaii.se tJie.so crop.s have, ■with their deeply penetrating 
roots, Jo<)sened the Muli-.s< 111 , vvIiicJi enahle.s the* roots of cereals 
jieiictvnto deeper into it. 

Another objection made liy natives to deep jiloiighing i.s that their 
bullocks ciiTinol draw* the ploiigli. If one pair of bullocks cannot 
ilraw tlie plough J have made, tw'o pairs can do so easily. A.s, 
Imwever, the deep ploughing w’onld he efiected, not by one jiloiigh- 
ing, but by .severiu, each going a fc^w inches deeper than tlie former, 
there would not be much more power required w’ilh niy plough 
than there i.s at present w’ilh the ordinary country' plough. 

Secondly, hants iiiust be vai'ied round tho fields to prevent rain- 
w’lxter running off by surfuco drainage. Wlicre tho land Is 
tolerably level, there wdll bo no difficulty in tins; tho ordinary 
ridges will be Rullicient wdien the land i.s deeply plouglied ; hut 
w’liero tho land is undulating, long narrow fiebls should bo inado 
wdtli the length of the field.s running across tlio direction of tho 
.Mlo]>e ; in fart, tho fields will require to bo teiTftctxl, as they are in 
tlie hills. By rai.siiig tho ridges botwocn tlio fields, any manure 
tliere may bo on tho surface, drippings of cattle, stubblo of old 
crops, &c., i.s nl^ retained on tho land, and, when tho land i.s nl.so 
deeply cnltivatecL sinks into tlio soil, where it remains avnihiblo 
for crop.s. Nowf all this manuring matter is carried down 
by streams to tlia Ganges, and deposited on tho lowlands of 
Bengal, where it is tho cause of malaria and disease on 
tho subsidence of the floods which have carried it there in 
.suspension. Not only i.s manure lying on tho land lost 
hy surface drainage, but the rain-water^ which is required 
to moisten the sub-soil, and also contains valuable manurial 
ingredients, is lost to tho land of these provinces, and carried down 
to Bengal, which does not remiiro it. Bengal, with an ample 
rain-fali, is flooded and manured oy the Ganges, as Egypt is by the 
Nile j only Egypt has next to no rain-fall ana requires it, whereas 
it is mjunous in every way to Bengal. 

The water being arrested in tho soil of tho fields where it fell 
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Would nlowly liltL-r tliroii^'li tJio Riib-aoil to the riven?, which would 
h#‘ kept /it ft innre equal depth tlirou^hout thu year j and Benffal 
would not sulfor to the extent it now does from floods. Another 
i dvniit/i'Te n'sultiiii/ from deep ploughing* would bo that solar heat, 
iiHti'ftd t)f bein;^ reflected and heatinir the air, would be absorbed 
tiiul radiated by tho loosonod surface soil, utid the intense heat 
of the hot wofttnor would bo uioderaled ; lus ahjo would tho steamy 
utuKisphero of the ruins, by the rain smkinjr into tho lower soil 
before it had time to evaporate. Tiie temperatiiro boinjf^ lowered, 
tlie evaporation would bo lesseiiLd, cunseimently le^jj niin would bo 
.sullicieiil, and po^isibly the cliniftte nii|Ldit b«‘ so altered as to adapt 
it to many plants, sneli as tea, which cannot now be ^rown in the 
pluins, and al.v) to the euliure of the silh-AVorm, 

With modilicd hot NN iiitU there would bo less diflunilty in 
p'owin;*’ ^ranses und Inru^^e ctops in the hot weather, and tho 
crop^ tlmt liM ve n<nv to be irripited almost daily, to keep them alive, 
mi;/ht posflihly. iil'ler h few ye/irs, -i^en tlu' .sub-sml \v«s mori' 
iiini!,teii*‘d, hardly require irnL/ution. x redact'd teinpi-ratuve Aoould 
rt nder tlie elimnle more adapted to I'airupeans and lefl.^e?i tlie neces- 
sily for liill sanitaria for troops. To what extent the leiiquT.iture 
nii^rhl he rediieed 1 lM\e no iin-nin of jud^^iii^r, furtln'i- tJum some 
ballnun experiments t»f the British Associftli(»n pnu a deereaso of 
I l''alirenli» it fnr every ‘27it fet't of altitude. Jf therefore we 
divide the (lifTMivnco of altitude in feet <jf liill .^faiioiH and the 
phiiiH l»y -"li, we o'et the lheoveli<al dilTi'niut* of lemji<Tiituro. 
rhii< o.oJO ft'ei, whieli is al>ou1 the dilTereiice hi'twoen the altitude 
of ]>arts of the ('pper Do.ib and Nvnee Tal. siiouhl uixe a t.'m])ei,i- 
tuo* in tho rpper Boah only I’O lii;„-her than that of \ypee 'I’al. A 
loo-,(‘Med Mojl of 1 j| (»r 'J foot in fhqith wonhl he ii-efnl a^? a ^unitary 
mejvsnvf for the (vuinlry u> r,iily, poroii> earih b*‘in‘r a eroat ab- 
sorbent of malaria and no\i(»ns v.ipour''. 'i’io<ip^ rimxed info e;iini» 
on elioler.i bviMlvinL*’ out in ini!iiar\ station .^ooii inijiroxe in he.iltli, 

I lietieAt- <‘hi''lly from i'etrimr axx.iy iivuii tho soddon eon-olidaled 
soi! of cauioiiim Jits to tin- \iei.iity of more cnltixatod land. 
(\mlonnant lands (aiiiiol well la' luillixaled. but if they 
xxoj’e Niih-sojl drained, 1 beliexe we ,->hoid<l have Ies>, '.jcKuoxs 
in tho stations. 1 am hei'e sh-ayinir j’rom inx ijiiostion. 1 liave, 
houex'er, hi'cMjo'hl. tho snl»j!>fi of suh-^oil i^lrainai'i* of military 
station'^ to tho notieo of tin' .'^.iiiitaiy C’otmni r-Nioiior with tlie 
( ju\ t I ninoiit ot India. 

S.) i*oii\ incod was I id' the beiielilsiu' doepplou^.-hinojlnil liistye.nr, 
in the r.'jiis, 1 jihujo-hed and re-ph)n>/lied a piece of jrround, slated 
to li" Coiir ///o/o/ l»o<'ohas, as d-M |»!y as I eonld willi tin* e<»untrv 
plou;:h. d’ho linid WM'^ h.nd “ (looiuat,” "sx hieh had alw ay.s laa'ii 
ir. i_;-iiU‘d. I thoii;/lit I hud plono-lied this lie!d ten to l\velx(‘ incln s 
doep, bill, on to (iiiur it, it proxod to huxe only la mi p]ou;.dio(l eio-liT 
or iiino inehos doep. I sowed xvlieat in 1 his Held on the IthNoyom- 
l)or, 7\ ei 1 Ibid.ioii xseiij-ht per /v/c/e/ beeo-ah. 'Pile last fall of 
r.hii tlnuo h.ul boeii on it, jm-xioiis to soxviiii**, xviH on tin* bth ( kto- 
boi llaidiN a lilade of (hi- wa- t«iuela d liy xvliilo-ants, and as the 
Clop looKod verx lu-altlix up to tho li‘ih .fanuarv, I dottu'inined not 
to III i/:ite it . 1 did ii(»i se«- it .main from I Jt h .iMiiiiary till I returned 
fioiM c.i'up on Nf March, wle n it s* (miu (1 to be in xxaiit of water, 
and I XX. 1 . A ]>' r.sii.Hlod to migrate •» ft xv beds (kiarei s) (po^sjlilv one- 
f\x. n(ii (li pirl of the held) o-i • side of the lield, xvhifdi looked nnuv 
tlried lip t'l 111 (he re-t * the irriMl 'd pail .at onci' hoeame laid and 
(h •• irii j' iiio I did iimiv hioni than i,M(*d. TIu' next tit'hl to 
iiiiiio (<jiid to ))•■ three bet'Lrh.i' ), fariiiod by a nalixe in the u-u.il 
xx .i\ , XX .1 ])'oii;j bed three or four inelies deep, and also .-own on 
tho lih .\ox t lit' same tlay a- mine ; he .soxved ton .seov- 

Bodcu '\ 1 -Ip por l> euMli ; a cTi'at quantity, 1 should 

ihiiiK, j hri‘-fourt!i- of his jdaiils were deslroyt'd bv xxhite-aiits 
^xheii I lie crop wMs a fexv inclu's idi^di ; lie irri^^aled hi- held Ihivc 
limes from sowing'- It) liarx t'sliiiLr. 

\s xhv i-itt'/ta boo^rah is i\iiher a va),^ne uieasiirenieiit, 1 inul 
thest' lieltK intatsured, ami found tlie area t)f mine wa- and 

the nalixe's held I.IU4 .-tpiart* vards. 'J’he cron fnnu my Indd 
was M inaimds, t» aoers, ^ ehiltaoks Budimn wei/rJit of 1(X) telahs 
to the st‘l^r, and tho native’s crop was 'J imumds, 10 setu's, accord- 
in;; to Ills stattuneiit. lu diicin^^ this to busliols of 00 lUs, my crop 
was at the ral«‘ t)f nearly HO bu.-hels per acre, and Ids a little over 
0 bushels. I must nu n'tion that I manured mv land witli a divs- 
.simr of farm-yard manure ; on one part of it J applied .some 
broken bones and afterwards ^mve a dressing of brickkiln a.shcs 
ovt*r tho whoI(‘. 

It i.s impo».sible to .-ay wJnit ninoimt of crop wa.^ Jue to innnuro 
and what to deep-plouy:hinj;. 

Had 1, after llio inanure wn.s apiilicd, plou^died my land like the 
nntixe, tliree or four inches deep and watered, I do not think lahould 
liave na ^ood a crop hr I had. This is only coiijectiu*e. However, 
had 1 only plouj?hed three or four inches deep and not irri^rated, I 
am certain 1 Hliuiild have no cron at nil. But, had my land been 
nlou^hed cv«m five or six inches deeper than it was, I think I should 
have had nearly double the crop I had, as aj^-eat many of the cal's 
of my crop were altofrethor empty, and a grrent quantity of the grain 
was shrivelled from want of moisture wlien the grain was forming, 
which would not have been the case had there been a greater depth 
of pulverized moist soil under tho plants, and the roots l^en ame 
to nonotrate deoj^r. My land being ploughed to a depth of only 
eight or nine inenes, the roots of the plants could not strike down 
sufliciently deep in the soil to be unaffected by draught and the 


heat of tho sun, and the moistm'e was dried up out of the depth 
of soil they could reach, before the grain was perfected. 

My Held eloped down to one side, and perhaps half the rain 
which fell on it ran off by surface drainage, it not having been pro- 
perly banked up : this makes me consider that half the average 
rainfall would be sufticient if it were retained in the land. 

The cultivators about Budaon have been enquiring how it was I 
obtained a better crop without, than they did with inigation. 
Some say they irrigated four and oven five times, and only got 
about half the'veturii I did, mid from tho same description of soil. 
I nier/dy tell them lo “ niiinuro well and plough deeply,” 
and have shown them my new plough, which they seem to have 
taken ft fancy to, and say th/'v will adopt. 

A.S it is, my crop doc.^ not compare badly with the average 
ernpi of JuinqV'tincountrie.s, as mine wa.s nearly 23 bushels per acre 
In a late number of (he Farmery the ax’erage of wheat in bushels 
per acre in different coimtrie.s i.R given ft.s follows : — 

Ireland, 2(5 Im.^^liels, high farming 30 to 40; England and Scot-. 
Inml, 2/^, hiirh farming 41 : Belgium, 21 ; France, 14 ; Ilussia, 17 ; 
iSile.sia, 10; Aii,stri;i, lo to 10 bushels. 

Tlie rainfall ut Biidaon, from tlie lOtJi October to within two or 
tlireo dav'i prexiniis to tlie time 1 cut niy crop, xva.s 1'3 indies. I 
do not include rain fjiUing jihI iirevious to cutting the crop, as it 
d*‘laxed my Inin e-ling and did it more Inirni than good. 

'riie n.itivi-.- sow .n largo t|iian(ily of .seed per iicre, as they expect a 
great 4juantil\ «)f tlie young plants will he destiviyed by 'white- 
ants. U'lul<-ants, I believe, will not attack .strong healthy plants. 
It is only w'h(‘n in the .stj-iijigh' i’oi* existence caused by the pover- 
ty of, and w.mt of iioui i^’lnm lit in tin' .soil, the W4*aker plants 
begin lo ilroop, that they b« coni(‘ tlie prc'y of the white-ants. 

f yV) he (Viifinnt d.) 


PORT CHARGES IN INDIA. 
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MKxio. uY Tin-: nrAiuM vn of tur (’Ii vmiirh of coaimriick, 
IlKl.VTIVR TO Four OIIAIKWCS IN KOAIJJ.VV. 

Bi'.i'oiu'. di-ieii.-.'^ing tin* eoiistitutioJi (»f the jiroposed New Ikirt 
'^^n^l (xvheiievt'r the pavhirition may lie happily accomplished), 
it s4'<Miis de.-ivable that xvo should uiulerstand our po&ilion in 
Bombay .I.s iM'oanl.^ the cliiirge.s on Ship and Cargo here n.s com- 
pared with olh(‘r Port. s. I'ortlii.s pui])ose 1 have prepavt'd the 
accompanying .slatenieiils. J am indebted to Captain Jlenry, of 
tlie 1\ and (>. S. X. Co., f»>r detail'* regarding the rovl.s of Penang, 
Singepor**, I baiL^lvong, Slian;,»hai, and Yokohaiua. 4’lie hinding 
charge.- in Bombay I have taken on tlui .-cah) charged by the 
P. ami O., and Biiti-h India Steam Xavigation ( ’ompaiiies. They 
jiH' soMioxvhat Jiiglier than certain muccadinii.s offer to <lo l)u.sine.s.s 
for her*', but le.s.s Ilian miicr.iduma fonui'i'ly charged, (allhoiigli 
tlu'v had otlu-r means of making nmn/'v from their eniployers) and 
/•tm-sidering the risk of djimage, and the nre.seut rates of boat hire 
in Jk>mbav, not l>y any mean.s out tif the way. It will alartle 
many members of the (’liamber to .see that, excepting INumiig and 
Viikohamn, Bombay is the most expeiisixe of the various porta 
einimeratedcaiid lliis, notwilh.standing the fact that hi many of 
the olli4r port<. pilotage and toxvage form very Jienvy iteiiry in 
chai^ie.s. Bombay is .something like twice as expensive as London 
and Lixevpool. And it is only the tonnnge and very high pilotage 
in Calcuttn wdiich nnike,s that port dearer than Bombay. A glniico 
at the fit ores w ill show that boat liiro, hamtillage, cranng<', and 
wliiirfuge fees, constitute the most prominent items of ex}»eu.so in 
Bombay, and the inference is unavoidable, that some mesiii.s must 
be teken .so to rhenpen lighterage nnd wliarfage fees that g/iods are 
less heavily burdened, or else to iiiid menn.s of doing away with 
lighterage altogether. In C/ilcutta, wharfage fees are considerably 
heavier than lln'y are luii-e, but tho ship gets alongside of a jetty, 
ftinl boat hir‘* is avoided. But on the whole iu Calcutta goods pay 
Ic.ss Ihnn they do liere. I do not pretend to enter hero into the 
wide question of doclts or piers, but when Government does im- 
bosom itself a.s to tlie intentions regarding future Jiarlxnir arrange- 
luents, it is quite plain, from the annexed figures, that means must 
bo found to lighten, rather than to increase, the burdens on the 
trade of the port. I should explain that my figures of boat hire 
and whariage fees in Rximbay are anived at from a cargo actually 
landed, nnd are confirmed by the P. & O. S. N. Co. Even the 
items of port dues aud pilotage are sufliciently heavy in Bombay, 
considering the great natural facilities of the harbour, and any at- 
t« uipt to increase these, and to which I have heard allusion made, 
should be opposed. 1 shoidd bo very glad if any member could 
afford me imormation as to charges at any ports other than those 
enumerated. . , ^ 

Statement .showing charges on Ship and Oaiyo inwards for a 
vessel of 1,000 tons register tonnage at various English and 
Eastern Ports. The cargo carried by the vessel inwaiiU to the 
Eastern Ports is presumed to consist of 1,800 tons weight, and 
measurement (40 cubic feet) and to weigh 1,400 tons. At the 
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En^ish Ports the cargo is presumed to be from India or 


Boicbay-^ 

PfloUge liiwardii ... ... ...1 

Port duos, 2 Annas per ton 
Landing charges, including stevedore, boat 
hire, hamaiiage, and cranage, 1,400 
tons at Ka. 2-^ per ton 
Warfago foes, 7i Annas per ton 


ToUl 


Calcutta— 


Pilotage on a w'Aft of 10 to 20 fei't Rs. 000 
loas i for being towed ... 150 

Tug hire 

Transporting fee from Gardon Iteach 
Hauling Into mooringH 
Jetty clmrges for 0 days, at Hb. 20 jXir diem 
Hoisting charges, say* ... 

Stevedore’s bill for discharging 1,400 tons 
of cargo, at 4 Annas per ton ... 

Port dues, 4 Annas per ton register 
Hospital dues, 0 Pies per ton register 
Mooring hire, fair weather, Rs. 5 per ilay, 
say 30 days... 

Landing charges at the jetties 1,000 tons at 
Ks 1<14 per ton 


la. 85 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

2,975 

0 

0 

050 

4 

0 

. 3,841 

4 

0 

s. 62 

8 

0 

450 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

40 

14 

0 

150 

0 

0 

2,(r25 

0 

0 

4,975 

0 

0 


Point db Gallb— 

Pilotage inwards, on all vessels over 600 tons ... £ 3 
Harbour dues on do. do ... ... 5 

Wharfage, free. 

Cost of lauding cargo, j,400 tons, at L. Oc/. per ton... 105 

£ ll.i 

or Ks. 1,130 


A Pilot is not usually taken into Yokohama, 

London— 

Reporting at Custom House ... 

Toniuigc duty Jrf. per ton, entry 5^. 

Putting |ulot on IxMrd 
Pilotage, Dun^iess to Qravesond, with 
steam, say 2(1 feet draft 
Ditto Uravesend, to London, with 
steam 

Watennnn assisting with boats... ... 

Trinity lights 

Toiiniigp dues, 9t/. per ton r<>gisterod 
Discharging cargo, U. i>cr ton registered ... 
Towage from Dungeness acconiing to agree- 
ment ... 

Fees Ikying off crew fl 


a a 
a 7 
a 3 


14 13 3 


3 10 3 
2 0 0 
14 13 
37 10 
CO 0 


0 

0 

0 


30 0 
3 3 


Tout... £187 11 0 


All ordinnn' cargoes frimi India or China pay la. per ton regia* 
ter for diachargiiig, but for Cutch, Gambior, &c., any additional 
labour incurred is charged extra. Sugar in caaks pay la, Sd, 


There arc throe public wharves for landing and shipping cargo. 
Two are fitted with cranes, and one is covered, but no charge 
whatever is made for their use. 


30 0 
>0110. 


0 


Pbnano — rUotage, 

19 foet, at 75 cents per foot ... ...Ks. 

Port duos 
No w'hnrfage foe 
Rout hire, godowii rout, oooly biro, su- 
pprintondenco, and dolivory, 10 ccMita 
per package, equal to glj per (on, or, 
say, Ks. 3-2 per ton, on 1,400 tons ... 4,375 0 0 

Total... Kh. 4,405 0 0 


Pilotage not compulsory on ve.ssels enl(*riiig by Northern Chan- 
nel ; compulsory for ves-sels bv Southeni Clmnnel. 

It is proposed to build a Pier, which, wdien completed, will 
reduce lanmng charges by one-third. 

SiNOAPORK— 

Pilotage, $1 per foot draft ^ $10 ...K«. 42 0 0 • 

Port dues ... ... ... None. 


Wharves arc all private property. I have 
unfortunately no details uf the charges 
levied, but cost of landing cargo is esti- 
mated at 30 ccuts per ton ou 1,400 tons. 


925 0 0 


Total,. .Rs. 907 0 0 


Honkono— • 

Pilotage — pilot not usually taken. 
Port dues 


None. 

Landing cargo costs 60 cents per ton on 
1,400 tons ... ... ...^. 1,540 0 0 


S2£AN0KA1— 

Pilotage— Taels 4 per foot ... ...Rs. 228 0 0 

Port charges, 43 Tael cents per register 

ton ... ... ... ... 1,360 0 0 

Landing cargo costs 28 Tael cents per ton, 
or, say, 13 Annas 5 Pies per ton ou 1,400 
tone... ... ... ... 1,175 0 9 


LiVKiirooL— 

Dock rates anil harbour lights on an East 
Iiuliameii, J,0(!H) tons register l.y. 4Ad. per 
ton for loim.ige, and l^<f. for narbour 
lights (inchiding fioatiiig lights) Ijt. 
bi/. ... 

Rale for iliseh.arging n China cargo, Ac., l.y. 
per ton register in cloned dock-*, nr about 
10^/. in an optM\ dock according to arrange- 
ment 

Dineharging cotton from V. S., 0<f. to 0d. 
per ton register. 

Pilotage, ih. per foot on draft of water, sny 
20 feet 

Towage, iiecording to agroement, wiy from 
skerries 

Light (Uu‘H 

Discharging crew, £3*6; surveying hat- 
elu’.**, 30.V. ... ... ... 

Stage dues, £1-15 ; anchoiage l.v. Od. 

Weights taken and suiulries, say 


£ 73 0 0 


30 0 0 


0 0 0 


15 0 
14 14 

4 15 
1 10 

5 0 


Total... £176 6 0 

Should a veftsel diHchavgc in the river, nho would have to pay 
lis. por tun lighting dues besides the other items already men- 
tioned. 

IhnsToi,— 

■ Duck dues, 1 m. per Ion ... ... £ 50 0 0 

Pilotage from Lundy to King^vood ... 10 10 0 

Do. Kingtvooil to Ka.siii ... 2 6 0 

Do. AssiMtant pilot, .say ... 10 0 

Seven ineB, at 3s. 9(1. each, and Uoat 5h. to 
;i.s.si.st.«. ... ... .. 1113 

Harbour Muster’s fee ... ... 0 5 0 

Steam Tug, Kingwood to Ikisiii, 5d. per ton. 20 10 8 

Anehorage ... ... ... 0 5 0 

Mooring, Id. per ton ... ... 4 3 

Mayor's dues, 40 h,, and Murder’s dues, 5s ... 2 5 

laghtdiies ... ... ... 0 10 

Surveying hutches ... ... ... 2 2 

Discharging cargo Od. per ton, sny 1,400 
Ions ... • ... ... ... 35 0 0 


4 

0 

1 

0 


Total... £ 139 13 4 


11 uu.— 

Dock dues. Is. d^d. per ton 
Anchorage, 2». Od. ; Jettnge, 7 h... 

Buoyage, 2s. (Id. for first 30 tons, and Od. 

every additional 10 tons 
River pilotage, 5s. per foot, on, say 20 feet... 

Towage unncce.s.<iary and only small if avail- 
ed of 6d. to 8d. per ton la about the rate 
charged for discharging, say, 1,400 tons, 
at8d.... 

Trinity Lig^its 

. Totol... £ 144 3 6 


£68 15 
0 0 

2 11 

5 0 


40 13 
20 10 


Total... Rs. 2,753 0 0 

Port Dues at Shanghai are an Imperial Chinese tax, and, once 
pdd, enable the vessel to enter, leave, or trade with any Chinese 
Port for a period of four months from the date '^the Chop” is 
issued. 

YOXOHAXA— 

Piloto^ $8 per foot, say ... < ...Rs. 120 0 0 

Port charges, $15 in ... ... 31 0 0 

Landing cargo costs $1} per ton, say Rs. 

8-3 per ton on 1,400 tons ... ... 4^75 0 0 

Tutai...Rs. 4,620 0 0 


Glasgow— • 

Harbour duos on ship, 4d. por ton 
Tonnage dues on, say, 6/jOO bales Bombay 
cotton, weighing each 400 lbs. » 892 
tons weight, at 2s. jxiid hy consitjnee 
l.iimners (Uscliarging cotton, Od. pier ton ... 
Northern Lights, 4id. per ton ; and 6d. per 
50 tons 

Clyde lights, Id. per ton 

Towing ship, 9d. per ton 

Pilotage, 2s. per foot, 20 feet ... ... 

PUmks Olid stages for discharging 


£ 16 13 4 


89 

22 


18 4 
4 3 
37 10 
3 0 
0 13 


Total... £ 180 13 10 

The importer pays duos on cargo^ not the ship. Ship pays 
Stevedore for diemiarging* 
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Telwassa. — IV. 


Names of Bore- 
holes. 

■ 

Dates. 

Depth in 
mt 

Results. 

Cost of 
boring. 

1 

Coutiugen- 
' cios. 

Office. 

• 

Total. 

Commenced. 

Finished. 

Baiidak. 


1 

is'eo 




Rs. 

A. 

1*. 

Rs. A. 


1 Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

No. 1 ... 


Dec. 1st 

Dec. 9th . . 


Passed through .surface soil into 

the 






1 










Talchir beds under the coal-bearing 






1 










sandHtiUies 


50 

0 

6 

40 7 

0 


90 

7 

G 






ft. in. ft. 

in. 




* 


) 





Tolwassti. 


1869 

1870 


At l.'H) 0 ('o»I I 

6 






1 





No. 1 ... 


Dec. 9th . . . 

Juu. 22nd ... 

187 

165 0 0 

8 













• 



Shale mixeil 

















with coal... 20 

8 

187 

12 

0 

nn 7 

7 

1 70 15 

9 

374 

3 

4 

No. 2 ... 

.'Dec. 13th ... 

•fan. 17th ... 

140 At 08 ft. Coiil ... 29 

0 






1 










Shale . . 1 

0 






i 






? 




Coal ... 4 

5 
















Shalo ... 12 

9 






i 










Coal ... ll 

2 

143 

0 

0 

39 2 

0 



182 

o 

4 


1 











1 


646 

13 

2 


1 




3>:l\nasn\ to Nandoki.^ — V. 





Total for 1869 


.3.3,917 

4 

3 

Kunara. 

1 

IS 

70 ‘ 







! 


! 





No. 1 

, Mai*ch I6th ... Aiu'il 5th ... 

180 

No cual ; bod -4 of .saiidatolie 

and 






1 





Mairi. 

! 

1 




clav 


133 

0 

0 

114 4 

! 

i 5S 1 

5 

305 

G 

2 

No. 1 

.March 14th... 

March 2lHt,,..' 

8G No coal 


147 

5 

2 

69 12 

Oj 


217 

1 

2 

,, 2 

1 

„ 22nd.,.' 

April 9th ... 

127 At 75 ft. 3 in. coal .50 ft. 8 in. 


269 

14 

3 

109 8 

ol 


.370 

G 

3 

C Naiidori. 

i 
















J No. 1 

Ainil IGth ...May ,30th .... 

214 ,1 

'To coal . . 


489 

4 

0 

119 2 

O! 


608 

G 

0 


'May 3lHt ...June 13th ' 

134 No coal 

... 

174 10 

0 

7 3 

0 



181 

13 

0 


1 


! 


Nohth Fiio.M AVawoha. — VI. 








1 

1,G92 

0 

7 

Ekonu. 


18 70 










, 




No. 1 

April 2.3rd Ma\' 29th 

40 No coal hole in hard rock below 

the 







1 





1 

1870 

1871 


coal -bearing saiidMt one 

. 1 

245 

2 

0 

136 8 

0 

131 13 

11 

513 

7 

11 

r>v2 

'Dec. I5th ...t 

auy. 7th ...i 

155 SandHtoiic, no coal ... 

.. i 

231 

2 

G 

21 10 

6 

• . • 


2.52 

13, 

0 



1871 


' 


i 











^ ;i „ 3 

Jaiiy. 7th ...Fcby. Gth . 

177 

Ditto diDo 


214 

1.5 

0 

3(5 15 

0 

s • • 

, 

261 

14 

0 

( 4 


„ ICth .. 


134 

Ditto ditto ... 

... 

183 

1 

0 

63 4 

8 



236 

r* 

8 

Kuiidaru. 


1871 

about 


1 











No. 1 


... Maix'li ' 

200 Nt. coal 

1 

210 

<) 

0 

60 8 

0 



260 

11 

0 

Nagpur. 

















No. 1 


... 

... 

Not kiioun 



... 


1370 11 

0 

... 


1,37G 

11 

0 




1 


Wahoiia. — VII. 

i 








2,898 

i 

7 

Warora. 


187 

0 



1 

1 







1 





No. 1 


Mo. 1 

•I 

>j - • 


Akapiir. 


...May 30th ...July2Gth 
... Uct. 15th Oct. 20th 


...July 27 th. 
,.,|Au^. 2ii(1 


July 30th 
. Aiigt, 6th 


lAugt. 8th ...SL-i»t. Htli 


Sept, lat Sept. 10th 


,, o 
„ G 

» 7 ... 

„ 8 ... 

„ 9 ... 

„ 10 ... 

Yekarjoou. 

No. 1 

, 2 ... 

Warora. 
No. 1 ... 


Sept. 12th ...Oct. 3rd 
15th ... „ „ 

18th 

lOct. 14th 
iNov. 16th 
1871 
jJany. 5th 

1870 
iNov. 4th 
iDec. 13th 


220 No coal. 

50 \ I 

f Put down throiigli .Muif.ice yf- 
.37 ( pf»Hitn to jimve the .sandHtone, * 

40 ) 

it. in, 

J58 At 102 ft. Co.il 4 6 

Coal Shaly 1 0 

^ Coal 7 G 

Saiuly hIhiIc 1 6 

Coalv ehalo 3 0 

c<.ur 17 0 

103 To j»rove dtiata ni»t down to coalj 
horizon 


120 Into thiik clay bcdn. 


450 11 
44 1.5 


3, .576 
3; i 


Oct. 6th 

Oct. 5th 
20th 

INov. 23rd 


Oct. 20ai 
Nov. 10th 


June 11th .. 
Sept. 3rd ...I 


Aug. 16th 
Sept, 26th 


93 

1.33 

105 

1G6 

197 


90 

15G 


250 

140 


29 14 0 
39 6 0 


2G2 G Gj 
74 13 si 


At GO fcjct, coal lO feet 
At 103 feet G iii.-^., coal 1.3 ft. Conl| 
fcjhalc 4 ft 

IJoriugs iiiiwle to jwove the ex- 
i.steuce of the coal -bearing 
KandstoiieH in the vicinity of^^ 
AVaroni preparatory to coiniiien- 
cing pit .sinking. 


J]}j Steam Titn-cr. 

No coal, but film atratum ofl 
Handetone with 44 feet of in-' 
torbecldeil blue shale. 


135 11 
109 G 

108 14 
89 14 

19G 5 


10 

9 


48 

3 


14 1 
2 15 

0 14 

1 2 
18 15 


124 14 0 


1,1.51 14 7 
4.5 13 3 


40 5 
48 13 


.315 11 

n.3 7 31 
27G 13 6 


1523 12 3| 
781 0 3] 


3G 11 6 


2 0 
4 3 


887 11 
608 0 


2!i046 7 11 
673 0 9 


Tl.forl87« 


310 14 3 
78 I S 


1,675 15 9 

149 12 4 
112 5 G 

109 12 G 
91 0 G 

215 4 0 


678 2 10 
352 7 0 


116 7 3 
281 0 1 


3,4C0 16 4 
1,962 1 4 


6,819 8 0 


12,763 12 


* These tt^o holes passed threogh sandetone strata Into decomposed trap rock. 

t The borings Nos. 2, 8, and 4 at Ekona were pat down in consequence or coal being said to have been found in a b: n Ur grru^um on the Berar side of the 
river Wurdha. 
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PRICES OF FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA.--OCTOBER 1871— SEERS (2|j lbs.) PER RyPEE. 


BKNOAL. 

(Bice, the etupte food.j 

j Ricc 

! 

Wheat 



. 

BiriiDWAX Division* 

Kiirdwun 

.. 271 

22 i 

Hcera. i^Rapce. 


flan(‘()i)ni.h 

•• 

1 




jlcerlihooin .. ... 

•• S 

15 

•• 1 

•1 


IfooKldy .. .* 

1 20 

K 1 

** 1 

1 * 


Kitwrah 



** 1 


'Miduapore .. .. 

2 ® 

10 


•» 

OllBSi ,, 

Balasoro 

..1 34 

i» 


t* 


ruttack . 

21 

12 




Pdoreo . . . . 

31J 

m 



Assam .• 

Diirrimg 

.. 21 

8| 

tf 



( ioHl]iuruli . . 

17 

30 




Kuriirooi) 
Liiekimpure • 

.. 30 





.. 13 

10 

, 

.. 


NuwpfunK 

. .' 10 

1 


»> 


Seelmimgtir .. 

! 16 

i 10 

»» 

,, 

Dvcca „ 

jDlUN'.'t .. .. 

23 

i 




Ilaekergnugo 

..; 24 

1 13 




I Kurreodpuro 

.J 23 

i 1ft 




' M vmoubiiig . . 

. ' 221 

i 1ft 


.» 


;Sylhet .. 

.. 241 

16 


.t 


• 'ai’lmr .. .. 

10 

13.5-10 


1 •• 

Patna .. 

1 Patna .. .. 

.. 24* 

24 

I 

1 


♦ Jva . .. 

23 

24 

1 ** 

1 Si 


< ‘huinparun 

24 

23 

i :: 

1 

• ft 


'.Saruii 

23 

20| 

1 .. 

! 


|Shahri1iii(l 

24 

22 




j'riilidot .. 

23 

1 21 


1 '• 

Bii luaiLrouK ,, 

IthniipiipMrt 

iM>iniK'h,\i 

. .. . 30;, -10 271 
. . . 27 1 27 


1 " 


iPiinicah . 

20 

27 


! .! 

H 0 .NTIIVI. PURtil N NMl 

(ImM.I.i . 


1 




y’_\ :i Duoitiki'h 

. . . .n» 

' 10 


i ’* 

1 .* 



30 


i 1 

1 


Dimylim 

. . . 20 

! 21 

1 *• 



PUNJAB. 

( IVkeat and Joaree, the etegplee). 


Slee» 


Wh€<ti. 


Joarte. 


Viifsiui.KoY Dixr.siiis. 


nv.I>n VHVR 


CnoTv Naopoui ,, 


* ’lliTTvOOXG 


y.dciiiui 
.'Niultlni. . 

j3l rcrjrimi'jihs 
I{hjh}iu)i\c .. 

Duiupofc 
' MiiMiili , , 

Mol Nhoilii l>atl 
d'liliiia .. 

I I.(ilia)<liivi.'‘a 

|.Mauiilih<tiMn 

|''MiLrldiooru 

'niillooiih 
■ 'riji|»nTili 


NDIITU WKSTKIIN rilOVINCKS. 

f H'ht'ut aii>t Joarff , fhr sitajilr f‘r >■> ) 


-’■•i I 1.*) 

-1 1 , lU 

37' not 21UU> 

I7i 

l!i 

20 

J8 

14 
20 
la 
18 
lli 

15 


Jfcii . I Who'f ' J./.ov/’. • Bo 


M I iiKiT Division 


K 1 M\o>f , 
liOilll.KUXD 


Jn\NStB 


\I.LA1I VBiD , 


DiOii'd niiool) 
Siiliai iiii|ioiii 
M(»o/UirtM llHU>’or 
MciTiit . . . . 

13 loliiniishiihiir 
Kiiniaon .. 

(^iiliwa^ .. 

pDijiioiu* .. 
;MijrU<lll1 Mill ,, 
Iliidiioii , . 

i Bareilly 

Imre 

I i^UIlIlllll'i 

iMiillru . 

A^'rii .. 

Km riK'kalMi'l 
Mynpiioric 
Kriiwah . 



iJaloun . . 

JhiuiHio .. 
Lnllutixiri. .. 
CawnpoTo 
;KutU'hp(»ro ... 

iBiinila 
• Allalialiuil 


27 


17 


jShiili.)i'iwii>|u 
iTonii I’lM i^m 


20 


10 I 20 


2S 


27 


34 


20 


20 


DsLni Division* 

lIlSBAB 

Amdalla 

jL'LLV.VI>ni'Il. 

AVilfTHiB. 

Lahoke. 

(JrJKRiT. 

Mooltax. 

Dl 1- KlIAX. 
I'l' su \\\ ill. 


KKN I’RM. 

(M'h'ot ,m,l 


NauI’oUR. 


Juilill I.J OHE. 


N'rlM.UDDi* 


TTErscnrR. 


UrrFTi <»iinvvEHV 


Delhi .. .. 

[OiirKaoii • . . . 

Knrnal .. 
KisHitr ,, 

Kohtuk .. •. 

jsiimi 

Arnlialla .. 
rauliuiuili .. •• 

Simla •• 

|.T(ilhiniihnr 
iHosbiiU’poio 
Kaiigm •• 
AmriLhftr .. 

jMealkolc .. 

jUnrdHHpore 
Lahore . . . . 

r^H'ti/cjjoro .. 

liiijcnuj walla .. 

RawiilPhidi .. 

Jlielum .. 

diiOerat .. .. 

SbahpDro .. .. 

.UlKlll.lll a. 

'.Ihiiiit; .. 

I Moiiii/oiiHTy ,, 

iDd'ia r. Klum ... 
'UrcniCl. Kliaii 
Biiniioo 
iPr,«hu\\ar .. 
Kolial. 

Ihi/aia 

PHOVINCKS. 

Kit'n . Mk food ) 

N’iiyi>ore 

Itliiindaia 

.Diitiula 

Wm.lah 

nHlaf'hiit. 
.liilOiiiIpoic .. 

nwirKil) •* 
Mmirlla 

:»i'. 'iui‘ ., 

M.»shuim.il)a»l ... 
I'lniuluara 
Niii-nipp«.>io 
Niiniir 

Rnepitio 
llel.i.sp. IPO 
Sunibiilporp 


I 

i 

I 


10 


12 


13 


10 


23 

21 

24 

20 

20 

22 

20 


Birr. I Whcof. 

I 


10 


16 


10 


31 

26 

37 

40 

32 

25 

26 

25 

2S 

i 

i 

1 ' ~ 
Jour re. 

22 

22 

21 


Bajra. 

20 

23 

• 

32 

32 

27 

23 

24 


/ 


MADU.Vrt 

}?'r> utul f.'hohiht fifo.iit'i fhr 


\fufilr food. I 


N OUT II I iix Ski 1 ION, 

CfPLD Ol.STnUT'' 
Eist Cfnirf 

C WVKWV. 

*<••1 TiiruN Src Ti'»x. 
\Vr.''TCltNTB> 

W»M. 


(Jaujam 
Vi/.n^upatam 
,(^MlJl^ cry ... 
.Kisina 
N'clloro ., 
Putldnpiih ... 
Billniy 
Knniiujl ,, 
Miulnm 
Voitli Avrut 
Soinh Arcot 
Tiinjoro 
,Ti i(’liiiu>|m1y 
iMniliira 
iTiiini'N ully... 
,l'i»nnl)alorc 
|NeiljzlierncH 
1 Salem 

South Cfinnra 
Malahar 


-:..i 



iHunieer[>oi '0 

Jounpui'o 

J 

! 

! 

j 

riRXiBBS II 

iUoniekporc 

,Buat4*o J 

•Aximiruili 

} 

1 22 

1 


1 

1 ■* 

Atmssb ,1 


Mlrzapovc ! 

Oenaroa I 

Ghoscoporo | 

|Ajmcro | 

I " 

8 

i , 

1 20 

1 

14 

23 

21 

10 

18 

01 ; DU* 

(Wheat and Joaret, the etupUe*) 


Wheat, 

1 

Joaree. 

Bajra. 

Lucknow Dxvxsxoir 

1 Lucknow 

Oonao 

|Bttmhunkoc 

}■* 

1 

! 

1 

16 

srbtapoob „ 

'SocUipoor .. ,a 





Uurdiii .. ... 

iKhereo.' 

} " 

32 

•24 

23 

Ftkabad I, 

'Pysabiul • 

IDaralch 

jGondah ^ 

} 

26 

40 

16 

Ror Babiilit h 

Irot Bareilly ,, ... " 

ISuitanpoor 

Pertabgbar ^ 

\ " 

24 

... 

... 


I BOMBAY PllESIDENCY 

* {Ittrr, Jhlft-a, tiud Joarr^^ the .^taptre.) 

1 NoHTifPHX Djvisio.m. Ahiufilahad .. .. 

! Kaini 

I Surat.. .. 

] Tnnnnh 

! SouTnriN Division. Foonah ., 

AhmcdTuiK^r , . 

Kullailfiliee .. .. 

.Rutna^herry • ,, 

Bolfmum . . . . 

Dhavwar .. 

Sattam 

Oanviiv 

SiNDi* Kuirachee .. .. 

llyderabaa . . . , 

iSukkur ,, 

BURMAII.* 

th e efnp U.) 


Abae\x. 


Peou 


TinASBlBllI 


lArakfin 
' Ramroo • • . 

ISandowfv^' .. . 

I N oriheru Arakan 
Rangoon .. . 

Bassein 

Myanoung .. . 

Prome 

iTounghoo •• • 
Amherat •« 

iTavoy 

[Mergui .. •• 

licvegyeen •• 


J 

1 


3'2 , 

Riir, 

246 

.311 

lUl 

272 

2.35 

204 

286 

344 

20) 

221 

207 

230 

232 

.♦15 

;)4o 

2i»l 

427 

24.3 

272 

:ioo 

Bice. 

R^. '4 ■“ 

3ft 

3i 

H 

3 

4 


I 

Juarei , 

^125' 

ICO 

107 

ISO 

133 

1.*.7 

131 

154 

1R4 

114 

01 

124 

127 

140 

152 

137 

213 

no 


IL ' 

2j , 

S, 

I 


o 


J oarer. 


Bio0 


3 4 <H 


17 0 


2 0 q 


i 

< 

I 


21 


I 


J 

z> 
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Statement showiug the Amount of each kind of Cuiiuenx-y Note.s of the Bomday Circle in circulation on the 

ir)th and 22nd days of Noveiuhor 1871. 


Date. 



Deuamination of Notes. 



Total Value. 

10 Ks. Value. 

1 

1 

20 Rh. Value. ■ 

50 Us. IVlno. 

i 100 Us. Vuluo. 

! 

1 600 Rs. Value. 

1 

1,000 lia. Value. 

1871. 


1 


i 

i 



7th Oct 

33,83,690 

17,44,600 

21,25.950 

03,80,900 

20,81,000 

2,98,23,000 

4,61,89,040 

25th „ 

33,86,690 ' 

16,91,3tX) 

22,21,(500 

(il,9a.4(X) 

1 27,35,500 

3,00,54,000 

4,62,37,400 

loth Nuv 1 

.33,79,150 

i 17,13,08(1 

2*5,05,550 

03,13,700 1 

20.18,000 

2,80,13,000 

4,50,02,480 

22Dd „ * 

3.3,49,860 

17,51,180 

22,4.%:3<JO 

oo,sr»,7(K) 1 

20,03,500 

2,86,01,000 

1 

4,45,.38,640 


Silver roocived jmd coiiu-d in the Mixih of Calllttv, Madras, and Bombay, 1870 - 71 . 


i C’alcitt\. j Madras. j Bombay. 

■Bullion or Coin rocoivcd Cniuod i\ud Bullion or Coin rood veil luid •Billion or Coin receivcdjCoincd and 

j during tho montli c\ainine(l‘ during Mio in o ii t hj oxnuiinod during tho month va-l o^a m i n ti 
I valuod m Kupeca. Ruring the \ •vlued in Uiipeuti. ' during tho‘ luod in Rupees. : during tho 

i r “ ■ inoiif h \ alii- j j nionihviiln-^ -Imontli vain 

i Govt. Merchants, cd in llupecs.l Govt. ' .Meiehanls. lod in Rupees. * Govt. Morchants’ led in Rupees 
. I - i ! ! 

Marob <507 1,089 ; ... ! ... i ... ! ... ... 4,84,798 ' a, 02, 999 

April 1.874 2,058 I ... ... a57 , ... 14,174 2,43 515 ! 60,474 

May 'lOa 530; ... ; ... .. i .... ... 1,78,804 1 2.00,450 

Jmm 66,025 12,800 ' ... I ... ! ... ... 15,961 1,31,480 : 2,03,382 

July i 2.W 16,a32 ! ... i ... ... ... 40,973 

Auguat ^ 33,651 02 : ... . ... ... ! ... 19,257 ■ 

i ' ' 


Statement uf the amount uf Indian (Jovliinmiim’ ('lrurncy Xoii s jv C’irci laiion, of (ho amount of Coin and Bullion 
lUsLUVE, and of the Government Sj:ll‘iuth'- hold hy tho U.*|KirtmoD( of Issiio of ludiaii Pa[>or Curreiicy. 




Baliineti ol’ 

Ketuiiu'd liN Ciiru'iiev 

Siher 

Silver 

Gold 

UoMi'rve in ' 


Date. 

' Circles of Issue. 

Lssne 

otlier Othee: Notes ni 

Coin 

Bullion 

Bullion 

(jiovormnout 

Total 


1 

Account. 

of LjMie. 1 euvulaUun 

Ri‘M('r\e. 

Reserx e. 

Keaerve. 

Seenritiori. j 

Reserve. 


i 

1 

I 

JiU. 

1 

JN. j Rs. 

K:'. 

Rw. 

Rs. 

Us. j 

Bd* 

31ftL Oct. 18/1 

, 

..Calfutui 

i,:vi,5r».i7D 

■ir»1.2U»' l, 29,93, !ir>D 

I .OS, (.>5, 870 

31,58,488 

72,195 

1,42,42,231 

3,46,39,090 

Ditto 

.. MudruH 

1,1 1,32.-I90j 

7,00,51 Dj 1,07,;51,980 

07,07,055*. 

. . . 


17,28,404 

84.35,400 

Ditto 

.. Boinhay 

4,5(hH7,910| 

70,74.920 3,MU,i:5,02O 

ir,C»0,2(>,4(»7 

20,11,631 


1, 37.35, 209i 

4,29,73,210 

Ditto 

..'Alliihabud .. 

! 37,:5H,81Ui 

.3.01,170 :5;5,7h370 

17,27,109 

. . . 

. . . 

11,03,2911 

28,30,460 

Ditto 

..Lahore 

i 81,5D,(KX)| 

12,19.050 'I2,W,950 

75,30,37*^ 

. . . 


7,00.037 

82,36,410 

Ditto 

.. Calient | 

1 13,73.9301 

12;1J,250( 

7,20,321 

... 

. . . 

1,00,059; 

8,20,380 

Ditto 

.._lVicbino]»oly 

1 (>,('2,r)U>; 

J,S7.S80' I.H.OOO 

4,75,801 

... 

. . . 

1,00,059' 

6,75,860 

Ditto 

..|Vizagn]mtuni ...i 

3,91,3701 

IS,090'| 3,7-‘'»»(»'''0 

2,07,331 



1,00,059 

3,67,390 

Ditto 

..NngiR)vo 1 

52. 19.76D 

.S,.S0,0 K». 't3,(>9,700 

30,57,5(>8 


• • . 

6,47,902 

42,06,170 

Ditto 

.. Kiirmchoc 

62,17,9801 

31,07,970' 21,10,010 

10, 19,57 1 



5,00,106 

61,49,680 

Ditto 

..'AkoUi 

1 64,87,S9nj 

2,;51,9.50, r)2,55,90'», 

18,38,195) 

... 

... 

... 

48,38,190 


Total 

j 13, 10, ‘H), 109 

1, 80,19, 31o| ll,3((,71,00(t 

I 

7,10,71,720 

09,70,022 

72,495 

3,28,57,367 11,30,71,600 


Cash Balances in tho Covkknmiat 'ruEvsujii.s iuIndis, 1 «'^70 71 , contrastod with previous Yduu 



Ajird 1871. 

Muy 1871. 

.June 1871. 

Ang. 1871. 

j Sop. 1871. 

j Oct. 1871. 

Govorument of India 

Bengal 

! Rb. 

8,11,86,661 

' Rs. 

3,27.89,228 
• 2,01,22,711 

ila. 

3.99,10,681 

2,15.32,91.3 

Kh. 

3.92,77,872 

1,79,50,429 

Rs. 

3,89.72,852 

2,08,27,000 

Bb. 

8,69,16,905 

1,84,17,325 

British RnymAh ^ , 

32.70,156 

32,(»1,744 

30,(12,161 

34,63,591 

41,82,232 

43,65,308 

North-Weatfii'n PrnviiiCOB. ,, 

1,81,69,0.'>5 

2,25,97,199 

2,68,11,724 

2,64,18,247 

2,26,47,816 

l,96;0a,189 

Oqdh-,-,, 

43,00,159 

5 1,07,392 

66,09,676 

68,66,368 

51,26,262 

42,12,414 

Punjab , 


1,11,14,344 

, 1,33, 4.'), 801 

1,26,99,032 

1,30,89,900 

1,13,10,001 

Bombay ... 

1 3,06,21,588 

1,09,67,211 

4,31,;i8,464 

3,74,32,152 

3,64,65,703 

3,7e,99,04.» 

Central Provinces.,, 


86,43, '-’(>9 

89,58,742 

82,86,688 

79,07,239 

76.69,S27 

Madras,, 


, 3,22,41,693 

3,11,87,203 

2,71,84,196 

2,34*57,269 

2,07,68,634 









' 17,00,13,079 

! 17,71,74,631 

19,44,87,346 

17,76,18,609 

17,26,66,833 

16,00,48,548 

Tlio Bomo montli 18G8-60 

: 13,06.88,8»1 

j 11,73,38,601 

; 14,22,29,01 

10,02,49,204 

9,04,03,920 

7,89,69,348 

Ulllu 1869.70. 

' 10,45, (K>, 269 

; 13,63,02,461 

11,81,90,200 

12,29,02,765 

11,28,90,937 

10,73,15,838 
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OVERLAND ROUTE. 



AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 

MONTHLY LINE of STEAMERR BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, VIA SUEZ CANAL. 

rpTIE Company iiitend.s to do^patoh every iiionLh a Steamer 
from TlllKSTE to BOMBAY, and vice ver.v1. Tlie Steamers 
APTS" and “SPHINX” have only limited acoornmodiition forn ftmall num- 
l)i‘r of raHsenfreri!. The ral 08 for Cahin I’ufifteiiKerH include I'ikhI and tuldo wino, 
tninmt through KiOTt-# convoy anco of 3 cwt. of’LuKgagc. For baggage 

in exccNS £4 per ton Im charged. 

The " SPHINX/’ l,4«»o Uma, will lie dcupntohcd from Bombay on or about 
th(» IOth FKDKUAKV, and the “ MINERVA,” 3,124 toiia, on or aVK)ut the 
Kirn MARCH. 


PAssENOEa Rates from Bombay im-.r “Apis’* a.nd “Sphinx/* 

. Cabin. Dock with food. 

ToTneflio £40 £ 19-0 

To Pori Said 30 „ 11-0 

To Suoji 2H „ J3-7 

To Aden 1(1 „ 7*13 


Tin* Imperial Mull Steamer “ MINERVA,” .•1,121 ton«, 430 H. P , which h.as 
e.NCcIlont uocummodation fora large number of PaaflcngcrH, and carries a Doctor 
anti 11 stcwardcfB, will leovc Boral^ay on or ulK>iit the IOtji MARCH. 

RATES OF PASSAGE PER ” MINERVA/* 
iBt ClaBN. ‘Jnd ClasB. Dork. 

T.iTrieBto £.'»0 0 £.Io 0 £10 # 

To Port Said ... 37 n 23 « II « 

To Sue/ 36 0 22 0 13 7 

(children under 3 yeare of ago, FnKS; alKive 3 and under 10 vears, IlAi.r F\rii. 
C'lrgii taken for TricHte, Venice, CouBtuutinoiilo.Odcshn, Aden, Egypt, England 
uod the Continent generally. 


There also a weekly service by Mall Steamers between Alo.Yondrla and 
ciiv rrriM, in conjunction with the P. A O. Co.’s mail atoomcr to and from Suez. The 
Autftrlan Lloyd’s mail BteamerH letfro Alexandria direct for Trieste iimnedintoly 
afterthe arrival of the Bombay and Calcutta Mails tVom Suez. The distance Ijotwoon 
A Ic xanrlria and Trieste is 2^X) milcfl Bhorter than that lietween A loxnndria and Mur- 
Brillcs, and the voyage to Trieste is much more agreeable, it l)eing a coiisting 
trip, full of variety of l>oautiful scenery fYum the Island of Candia to tlio 
j)o.*t of Trieste. The pasaago occupies only 41 to 6 .days, aud the Company’s 
nest steamers are employed on this line, wliich are UiUft expressly for this s'er- 
V ice, with esiiecial regard to the accommodation and comfort of passengers, nnd 
have each an oxiasrienced surgeon onboard. At Trieste the traveller to Eng- 
land has an c.xtensive choice of picturesque and interesting routes, occupyin g 
from three days six hours to five days to London, at an oxiiense varying ivom 
£7 to £13. 

Passengers by the P. A O. Co.’s steamers to Sue* can have their baggage for- 
\MU'dod Ijiy that Company’s steamers from Alexandria to Soutbnmiiton, at a 
c harge of 10s. i^er cwt. for the regulated iillowHUce of 3 cwt. and of SWs. per cwt., 
for excess weight (both exclusive of Transit through Egypt), to which ihu 
Austrian Lloyd's Agent at Suez will attend. 

The undersijrticd grants also passage tickets for the stoamors plying Ijctwccn 
Aloxaudria .and Trieste, and for the railway between Suez and Alexiindrin. 

PASSENGER RATES from ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 

Fiest Cf.ABB £13 I Second Class ..£0 

('hildren under 10 years at Hal? Fax* ; under 2 yours, Fbek. 

REDUCED FARES fob FAMILIES, consisting of not less than 3 adult mem- 
bers travoMing together .— P ibbt Class, £ 10-16 per head. Sbcobo Clbs, £ 7-10 
per head. 

Personal Baggage allowed ft^ 1 iBt Cloas 20() Ib8«, and Class 130 lbs., over- 
weight P»s._por lOii lbs. . 

Railu’aj' Tickets, from SUEZ to ALEXANDRIA, with all the privileges of 
passengerB by the P. A O. Co..— Piast Class, £3 ; 8kcond Class, £2 j Cuildbkw 
< jver 3 and under 10 years at Hal? Fabb. Froo Baggage : 1st Clas*>, 3 owt., 2ntl 
Class 200 lbs. overweight, 7s. \\or cwu 

Fm further i>artica^, and fur freight and passage apply to the Agency of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s BiXm Navigation Company. 

^ , A C. GUMPERT, 

Bombay, 12) Medows Street, 15th January 1673. Manager. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, vu SUEZ 
CANAL. 

TTALIAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY of Me.9!3RH. 

It. KUBATTINO & Co., GENOA. 


THE REGULAR STEAMERS LEAVE 

GENOA , BOMBAY 

on the 24th, on the Ist 

o/ eaehjnonth. 


PASSENGER HATES, 

INCLUSIVK OF ALL TRANSIT FEES THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Aden 




....£4 1 

Huoz 

MA .. .. 

22 


8 

Port Said 

38 

24 


0 

Alexandria 

.30 


.li- - 

9-10 

Messina. ... 

50 

34 

14 

Naples 

50 


ill - 


Leghorn .... 


34 

... 


Genoa 

Marseilles 

(tran- 




uhipmentatGonoa) 52 

35, 

.... 



Children under 3 years, free of charge. Children not above lO years, half 
faro. 

NEXT STEAMERS FROM BOMBAY— 

“PERSIA” on THURSDAY, Ist FEBRUARY 1672. 

“ INDIA” on FRIDAY, Ist MARCH 187‘J. 

The exact hour of departure will be fixed and pnblisheda day or two previous 
to Hulling. 

For hand-books of information, rates of freight, *o., apply to 

VOLKART BROTHERS, 

Bombay, January 1872. Agents, Rubatiino Steam Navigation Company. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAR 
COAST, CEYLON. MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA. 
rpiIE Brit-isli India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
Under Contract wi th Government, doBpatoh Bicamers as abovo 
with Mails, PaBnengcrH, and Cargo, every fourteen days. 

ThiB route ib the moHi ox]>editir>uB and economical for passengers for the Neil- 
gherry district. Bangalore and Madras, who can land at Calixut for Beypore, 
and proceed from thence by rail. 

I’lisscngers for Calcutta ‘ can take the same route, picking up the steamer at 
MadraB. 

Bombay, January 1870. W. NICOL ft Co., Agents. 


8TEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE TERSIAN 
• GULP, VIA KURBAOHEB. 

Intervhanglng Carq<i*and Pawfuf/rm at Suitora^ to ami from Jtagdad^ with the 
Euph9atr$ and Tigri» Utram A^aoigaiion Compnng. 

rpjJE Briti.sh India Steam Navigation Comiiany (LiniitiMl), 
Undkr Mail Contract with Government, will desjuitcL a 
stonracr every 11 days Uj the Pkbsian Gulk, touching at KraBArnRS, Gl’aoub, 
Muhcit, Bcndek Abbab, Linoa, BusuiBr, Fao, Mabomrbau and Bussobav. 
Bombay, January 187U, W. NltX)L ft Co., Agents. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH KURRACHIIE. 

? 

rpllE Rritisli India Steam N.a\ngation Company (Limited) 
Under Mail Contract with Govkunment, ami in connection 
with the weekly service from England, despatch a steamer to Kun’auhce every 
Monday at noon. 

Bombay, 1370. W. NICOL ft Co., Agents* 


rjiHE 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— 

Established 1825, 

WITH WHICH 18 NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance CoMpany. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCEkS. 

An amalgamation having been forpicd between the Standartf Life J,*turanCf' 
Compang aiul tho Coloni^ Life Aamiranco Company, tho biiNineiiB of the united 
companies will hcnccfiwth oo conducted under the title of 

THE STANW^RD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

The anniiaf rfcenue of the Standard Company is now upwards of £050^3, ami 
l.h« orcumnlatod flinds amount to upwards of £3,fi00,b00 utcrling. The new 
busino.ss transacted during tho jiost year amountcil-to tho large sum of 
£1.376, sterling, tho oorrcj^omlmg premium amounting to £45,337 per annum. 

ifo irrote rate* charged fur rosiduiico in the Coloniun, India, and other placca 

Bnardt and Aqcnciti in India, and in all the British Colonies where every 
fiu-ility will be aflbrdbd in tlio transaction of business, and whero promiiims 
may be received and clalmH paid. 

Immediate reduction of premium on rctiini to Europe, or other temporuto 
climate, without medical certificate. 

Proflh dividfxl every five years. 

Tlie new Col*»nial and Foreign Vroapectus may be had on applicatiun at tho 
chief oillcea of the Cotni>aTiy, or to tho Agents at home or abroad. 

WILL. TUGS. THOMSON, Manager and Actuary. 

D. CLUNIH GREGOR, Colonial and Foreign Secretary. 

BoaniAY Bo van. 

H. Frentls. Eaq. | W. Nixon. Req. 

A. H. acoble, E«q. I A. E. Ashley, Esq. 

Agents at Bomhivq. 

The London, Asiatic and American CompAn3’, (Limited). 
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COMMERCIAL XTNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Head OFriCK : 19 & 20, Coenhill, London. 

fapiUl fully snb.Hcnbod 

Auiount paid up £‘jeO,(JiXt, 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

John ]Iol«tsad. BMri., (Price and DouMtcad ) 

JrESMIAU C'OLNAV, Khu . (J. A J. tViiUlHIl ) 

ALr»^D Gilkh, KHq.,9, Adiilphi Terriico, W. C. 

Nkummiam O^tpriTiie. Ksi| . Liic, Kent. 

Aimcbl H k.'Tsov, EHf| , (Siimuol Haiuou & Son ) 

PmuBUirK W. Ukuuih, Enq., (Dixon A Hums.) 

Puijf' IS Hirxs, (ThorriH#* A Franris Hicks.) 

.loii.t HonudO-V, Km|., (Gnuit, llodffHon A Co.) 

K. liABi WORTH V, Knq , (Msilik of Novp Zealand.) 

( HAHLks J Lrav, Ksq., (Jjetif, Hotis A Co.) 

VViLLriw Lramk, Ksq., II. KuMtrUttap, K. C. 

A. J. MuyoKi^Lv, Esq., M. P., lltf, Wood Street, and Notlingbam. 

riRXRY W. Pkkk, Ki*q., M. P., (Pook Brothers A Co.) 

Ar.nx. UoDMRTdON, Ksq., 20, Gmflon Street, W. C. 

I> CoofKH Scott. Ksq , London nnd Brnsnl. 

Am lispRu Bill, Ksq , (Churchill A Bim ) 

II^NRY Thowkr, Es({., (Trovrer a TjiWMon.) 

J vmks P. Woodkovbh, Ksq., (J. C. A M. WixxUiouso.) 

INDIAN BRANCn-CALCUTTA. 

No. 1, IIahe iStheet. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T A. Aitar. Eho., (McBfirR. Apcar A Co.,) Mcrcimnt. 

O. M. HLAcarB, Ksii , Mcrchuut ■ 

J. Mummay, Esq., (Moshi'h. KeUlowrll, Hullen A Co.) Merchant. 

'I'll!' lloii’hlti (|. C pAi'i., OlUclutiMK Jiid>^o of the Hi^li Court. 

L HiNnxRdo.ir, E^q., (Mombi-b. Bomerpi, Sundor.ion uiid L’pUjn.) Solicitor 
and He^intrar of the Diureseof Culcutta. 

A. TuoHxeiEj, lN(i , (VIci<.MrM. Atkin.son, Tiltuii 1 Co.,) MercUntit. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

i»R. N C. MACNAiiARi, H, liuaMcll Street. Hours lOl to 12 a.m., Satur* 
da,\Ay to ti-.u. 

Dr. W. Paliuh, General Hospiial. Hours 12^^ to 2 r.M. 

BANKERS. 

The Oriental Dank Corjv>ratlon. 

Tlio Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London nnd China. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Bornors, Baiulorsoii, anti Ujiton. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. . 

THIS company havniK a fluhArriliod Cajutul of Two Million'^ and a half 
tiorliuff, of which £250, OtM) is jHiid up, eirortuully uuiiranteew the Piininient of 
itH rniTUf.'miiontR with the AskiiixhI, who ore ontirclv relieved frotn the [lerHonal 
liiihility of Mutual OtnuoM. Tlio imporlaiico of iIk'ho eoiiKidui'HtionR will be 
ewdenl to those who rertect on the duration of Life Ansnraiiec eontnu-U. The 
I'lUvUof the Life Departmeul are kept perfectly dintiiiet fivun tlumo <if the other 
Hepni'tuioiits, and are uivestod iii the luiiiics of soparauj TniHieeH. The pruspoia 
cl It •nils to the imiilcipaliiiK ]»oliey.holdeis is uimsually hhUic experiBOM 

to be biinioby the Life Bnineh have been limited by reBolutioiiM eiiibodieil iii the 
i)eu-i of Sottlomant to a Hmall pereentaiiv on the Annual Pretnnmi Itieoine. 

The first life noliey was iHsiiod in May HtL'. On the 2lHt Jb'cemlM'r 1 h 7(), the 
I'reiiiiuni liusMiio. oKeliiHivo of !V*as.siiio<l links, was upwards of 55.000/ 
liud lit the same date the Life Trust l•’nndsyy/• M.* iauw*.irv te.-nn/t/ of po!uu$ 
etteedeil 22fl,(HX)/ beinic iilsMitsixty per eeiit.,of tlieHmoiiut reeeive<l upon wlmlo* 
life p.)lieies llioii iii force, oftir y»r<ie»(/iay yhr all hjmviuI r<». and fm' tht 

Jionfnnn drrhtred ttpi>n /Hnicn'S. * 

fn (iJ itfioH tv ihf tfCuntf thu* iiftn'drd tlipix) aiu the GewrrJf iHVfutmrntK of tho 
Coiiipnny, which exceed oiid the uiiculled Capital «f 3,850,000/. 

Knui .llrthi* (if the rnhrr pr<>IU.s oV the Life Drauch hj'o ilivisibio atnon^ tho 
podicipatiUL; policy-holders. 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. 

'('' c DiivctorH of this oouipuuy lui\o decided upon accept ^Il^' tho Uses of mill- 
t.irv mi'll who are not on iictivo hui .uco at iht ni>nti raten ttn cuihan*, lu'uviiled 
t out Jich'i'O ]>ioeoodlnK mi acHvo seivico duo notice is driven t». the M.-uiay^cr, 
01.1 a coiiimciwuraiu extra piomium (luid. f'nbjwi t tu tins stipulatiun, tho 
roIl >W’liq( nitcs of preniiuin a ill m fulun iquallif to uuhton/ ni(n inti 

( u'lli oo», ami the fovnur will be enabled to cIToct asimnnccs ssitli iIuh company 
i./ 'oi ii.oir Jai'vurablf ftnn» than can h< obtntnrd from u/u/ oHar ifticc. 

Ytiirlif i<rfmiiun for Ihr AnuHrn ,n^ of J!ii. l.OuO. 
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k he abijve rales will compare fhvourably with tho ricil reties of any other 
comiuuiy trunsactnig lifb buRiuc^s in India. 


Xxumvlet of Bemtti declared on Toiici^s ^ettd in lfi63, of Me Diciewn of PrqfitSr 
SlRfi3k««ii*w,19ti7. 


Age 

nt entry. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Bonos 

AdileiL 

'Nearly Rate of 
Bonus per 
cent, on Sum 
Assiireil. 

1 

£. B. d 

£. A. d. 

£. 8 . d. 

20 1 

l.fXN) 0 0 

1 100 0 0 

too 

30 

1,006 0 0 

106 0 0 

3 2 5 

40 

1,000 0 0 

106 0 0 

8 2 .5 

60 1 

1.000 0 0 

110 0 0 

2 4 0 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE UFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premia are received in yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly inetalaente. 
Medical fees are tmid by the company. 

Claims are paid one month after wotisfRctory proof of death. 

Lives aiMured at Indian rates ( nut being sea-fluriug persona) are permitted to 
reside is any part of the world in tune of |)eace. 

The olAco is a comparatively young one (first policy issued in 1802), and ie , 
thertfore free from old liaMitiea- 

It {kOsbeHiiieH a very large capital, the whole ef which i$ fully aubecribed. 

Its investmunts arc all ef a j^ei-elaee character. 

ITic life fiirids aro allowed to occuinulato ts epedal iruet fbr tho primary 
seciintj' uf life pulicies 

The ox[ieii.Hos uf management are guaranteed by tho deed of settlement not to 
exrt^ed 10 fier cent of the fyrrminm incoine* 

The Loudon Direction consmts of drei-elate city merchanfe, who look efter the 
lueiHeea thematlcea, who are all ehureholdere %n the cempUMjf, and nearly all whom 
hare hfrn on the Board from the vomme nrement. 

The Inrot iloHue deiTaml to policy-holders At tho declaration of profits up to 
Dccemlier 1867. 

The llrst-cliiHS position which the ofilco holds at home, ae ehewn by the jrricc rf 
i/a aha tea on the iMndon Stock Bxchatnje, 

The following Agents have been appointed in connection with the Life 
Department 

Ayra TJnrovonantod Service Bank, 

Allahabad ... ... ... J. Cookto, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

Ak t/ab Messrs. Bulhxih Drothors 

Haukipi^re W. Fraser, Esri , Bonk of Bengal. 

Behar Vtatricta .7. Almeida, Es(i. 

Benarea Dmtru ta H. T. Dalfuur, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

Mmyalore .. N. R Bain, Esq. 

Bombay .. Messrs. G.W Whentlijy A Co. 

CuH fijiorr W Neill, Esq , Bank ol^ Bengal 

JJdto ,, ,, .. .. Bank of Upper India. 


Vitlo 
Chittayonq 
Ckumparan ,, 

ChuiHparun Biatrtvia 
Cochin ... ,. • 

Coronal/ a ... 

Dalhouaie • • 

Delhi .. 

Ditto 

Di mi pore «• 

Dacca • » , , 

Jhanaic 

Auraeont) ,, 

Lahore ,, 

Ditto . 

Lark note 

Ditto 

Jlfndraa 

Mouliuanl 
Meean Mter 
hirer at 
hlirxtnntre 
ilotiffhi/r 
Mtiaaoone 
Kaa^iore . 

Vatna 

Ihtfo .. 

Parmith . 

Ban •/Oil n 

Jtohtlkand Diefn'cte 

Sylhtt 

Sunt/or ,, 

Simla ,, 

Ditto 

^rhoot ,, ,, 

Cinballa 

Ditto .. 

Vitto 


T Lucn.s A Co. 

Messrs Bulloch Brothers. 

James Bogg, Esq. 

E. C. Land). Esip 
Peirce, Leslie, A Co. 

W. M Abell, A Co. 

Walter Adlard, Esq. 

Delhi and London Bank ConTorntiou. 

H B. SterndHie, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

N. P. Pogoso, Esep 
Buzonjee Furdooi^ee, Esq. 

C. Graham, Ksn, 

Hector Gunn, Ksq., Agra Bank. 

J. 1 ) Walters, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

W Dickson, Bsip, Bunk of Bengal. 

W. A. N. Lungdon, Esq. 

C Ti. O’Bnori, Es(| , Secirtary to the Local Board 
Mesiirs. Bulloch Druthers. 

W . Adhiril, Eho. 

'• ■ IWhi 


Greet hfliu and White. 

T Lucas JL Co. 

Thomas A L'o. 

Delhi nnd London Dank. 

T A. f’larke, Esij 
Messrs.. Kelly A Go. 

^y• Fi-osor, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 
P. H. D. de Dmnbul, Esq. 

Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

H. L'ostley, Ksq. 

E. G. Foley, Ksii. 

J. A Wiihall, Eisip 
Simla Bank Corporation. 

Umled Bunk of India. 

E. Dalgloish, Esq. 

Simlii Bank toi porntion. 

Ignited Batik orindiu. 

Gieutham A White. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Tho Fire Priinlum income of the cumpain*. as nt .'list December l87d, exceeded 

£l27.boa 

Flro Iiisui.'incuH are granted at favourable rates throughout Bengal, tho Noitli- 
W'est ProviiicvB, sml the Punjab, ou murcbaiidize, wurehousus, screw-hou.soH, 
mills, dwcIliiig-houBus, shipping, Ac. 

Rates for Fire Risks .a Calcutta. 


Tho Buildings lioing brick or stono, built ond tiled, 
or roofed with uictol, slate, or chimom. 


Private Dwelling Houses ... ,, 

iSbupa and Wnri'hoUMos — 

N') haxurdoiui Goods or Trndo 

( Warranted that no Jnto \ 
nii/Mirdous Goods J or cotton in a loouo stato f from 
or Trade 1 be deposited lu- the build- j to 

Rntidtsl warehniiBO, no hazardous goods ... . 

Jute and loose coltuii., .. ... ... . < 

ri'e)«'^ or Hcrcw-houses cotton or jute (warranted no 
artificial light used.) .. ... ... ... ' 

'Wllhuiit such warranty ... ,, 
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The rates for Mofhssil risks may be ascortalned fipm tbS Manager. 

For list of Fire ^ents vide advertisements in J^tyliehman^d J^ioneer, 

Claims settled witliuut reference to EtigUmd* 

Copies of the litot Bsport and Balance Sheet of the companj together with 
Forms of Pn)no 8 al 8 and all further information, may bo obtatned by fetter or on 
application at the Calcutta Office between 10 and 5 7 or on Saturdi^ between lb 
By order of the Directors of the Indian Bianm, 

No. 1 , Hare Street, ') G. 'H. OGBOURNE 

Calouita, Slst March 1871. f Manager lu India. 

Applications for Agencies will he received from influential Mofussil residents. 
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THE RISE TX PRICKS. 


We pointed out in our last issue that there is a tendency to 
exaf'‘^erate the oflFects of the American war upon the modem 
ranjre of prices in India, and to attribute ihti rise too exclusiA'ely 
thereto. We believe that careful enquiry would shew' that it is 
to the Crimean war ]854-/>o, and the birth therewith of the oil- 
seeds trade of tht country, that the rise is primarily attribiitnble. 
The movement was marked and well defined, lon^ before the 
American war, wliich simply intensified and stren^tkened it. 
lu tlie papers recently published by the Rombny Govenmient con- 
cemiuff the revision of certain talcR^kas in the Ahniednuirifur 
Colioctorate in there is an intero.stin^' appendix in the 

shape of a memorandum by Colonel O. S. A. Anderson, dated 
August 1870. Colonel Anderson was formerly the Superintendent 
of the Ahineduuggur Revenue SiUTey and Assessment, and in thi.s 
memoi'anduiii he reviews the results that followed the intro- 
duction of the new leases into tho districts in question during the 
seventeen years of their currency, 185^70. In doing so be gives 
us the following tabulated record of prices therein for tho last 
twenty years : — 

Jenra. JoH'nree. Bnjrce, Wheat, Benvtrk^. 


V Seers per nipcc. 


i 

ISSVl to 1970 

It is necessary to remind the reader that the quotations are given 
in the local and not the Indian seer^ 116 instead of 180 tolas 
weight, and that Jowaree, bajree, and wheat are the staple food 
of this part of the Deccan; The 'power of a foregone conclusion 
was perhaps never more clearly shewn than Qolonel Anderson's 
statement, with this table before him, that there was no vexy 
1 JAM. 


IIWO 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1864 

1866 

1S6S 

1867 

186.1 



decided or lung continued rise in prices until 1802, tho period of 
“ enhanced values and profits from which tho ryots have doubtless 
“ henoiltod largely commenced thcrefon» about tho year 1802-03.” 
i^urely tho table shew's that the rise bogaii in 1864. Let us 
average the term in p(*riods of four years each : — 



Jownere, 

Jiq/rre, 

Whe^ft. 

li5D-5:i 

.. m 

2.H 

211 

19.M-6T 

.. 20} 

22 

Ilf 

lH57-ai 

.. 27 

21 

17 

iia2-«w 

.. Mi 


n 

iiikwao 

. Mi 

lo} ... 

9 

IS70 

.15 

11 

01 


We have omitted the year I860 fn)m the calculation, os the prices 
ill that year would seem, from what Colonel .\iiderHon says, to 
have boon abnormal. Three facts soem to force thomselvea upon 
us: — (1) that tlio rise began about the year 1864 ; (2) that it wa.** 
greatly intensified by tho American war in 1802; and (3) that 
although it i.s now nearly siv years since the close of that >var, 
prices can hardly yet be .'(aid to have materially recedt'd. Jow- 
aree has fallen a little, and bajree somewhat more, while wheat 
hiis not fiillioi at all, but on the contrary has conUnued to rise. 
Now', w'hile we should judge it both unsafe and unwise to calcu- 
late upon a continunnee of tlie rangi' of prices since 1802, wq do 
not think tht‘r(» is any chiinci*, in view* of tho steadily growing 
export trade of tho country, of our i‘ver 8(»eing prices return to 
tho level of 1864-67. h"(>r the basis of the new assessments there- 
fore w'e might safely, it seems to us, take tho average prices of tho 
la.Ht twenty years. There is but one ground for fenring any very 
important fall in prices, and that arises from tho effect of the 
Secretary of Slates drafts upon the bidlion imports of tho country. 

The Imiian was doubting the other day whether there 

had really been any very material chango in price.s in the North- 
Wc.st Provinces during the la.st 30 years, beyimd what was attri- 
butable to w'hat it called the oscillations of the sen-sons.” If our 
contemporary^ will refer to Mr. Neale’s Report of lotli April last, on 
the now af^essment lie proposes to levy in perguniinh Hurtna, of 
tlie Ktawah district, lie will there find all reasonable Soubt upon 
the matter set at rest. In para, 1 1 of the Report, Mr. Neolo tolls 
us that “it is safe to conclude that in the main land of the per- 
“ gunnah, prices hn>o alxmt duubh’d, nndacro.ss tho .Tumna a little 
“ less than doubled,” and in one of tlie appendices to tlie IJcport he 
shews the prices of the last 30 years to have been as follows : — 



1110-.50 

lW0-6() 

1860-70 

Wheat 

. .'114 ‘M'crM. 

21 (leerH. 

2 1 Moer*i. 

Bejur 

.. 53} M 

43i ,, 

22J .. 

Clionnu 

.. 44] „ 

.39 .. 

2l( „ 

Cotton 

.. Ml 


6] 

GiMir 

.. 121 I* 

IH .. 


.ToMHi't'e 

.. S.5 „ 

42} 

21) 

Bajree 

.. 60 „ 

44 „ 

m •• 


Witli these figures before us, who can be in any reasonabh? 
doubt of the vast change that has taken place in the price of 
produce in thest? Provinces ? Tlie total cultivated area of the 
porgunnah i.s jl 36,868 acres, and the cliief ciops arc a.s follows : — 

Cuttoii • 2I,04-'i um'K. 

Bf'jiir ..' 30,02rt .. 

Jowurex* 21,049 ,, 

Bajm? .. • 24,769 „ 

Thus cotton has risen to nearly three times its price 30 years 

ago, while bejur, jowaree, and bajree are considerably more than 
double the price they then were. And yet the new assessment 
proposed by Mr. Neale is but 10 per cent, higher than the old, a.s 
wo have noticed at length below. There is something radically 
at fault in our whole system of assessing. 

The i\merican war came to a close in 1800, and the Exports of 
that year are officially declared to have amounted in value to 
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R<i. l,2.TO, Tlie retm-ns of tUo four years since and of the «0, 000, 000/. a year. To sum up tlien, the toflU production was : 

imports are as follows ^ moot..ooo 


/:J;/7ry7.-t. -1HH7 Hh. 47,Ta,00.0(i0 

„ .Mj,87.«X>J)00 

lH«tt TilVX'.OO.oOil 

I#*:'! :.a,47,<K>,o<K) 

B«. 2<J4,12,(X*,Oy0 

//w/K/rM,— 1M7 E**. 

iwW „ 

IS'ifl 

;iJ,W,(K>,(KK) 

A'fil N« tt [iM|Nirt t»f 

Tf*ii}‘nrf‘ 7() 4ft,l0,0t*,f>00 

Rs. 

D>Ji< onty ofImporiA . . Rh. as,77,W>,Ot)0 

It Iijirdly poM.sil)lt* wo think that tlieao %iires whoiild bo cor- 
roct, ft/)* tin* Si oivtavy of State haa been ateadilv dmwiiifr upon 
India for tin- Home Charp'.s Ihroujrhout the whole of this period 
at tlie ratt‘, if we ini.stako not, of nearly £10,tXX),Ot)0 a year. The 
drnflM for I >^71 amounted to X*0, 800,000, and the deficiency in the 
importH nnirtt under Iheso circumstances have been C(»n.‘<ider- 
ably laiyer than these fi;/ures would seem to shew. If these 
returns are it) bo any real worth, the Custom IIoiiso valuations 
nf the trade slioiild be more closely looked after. Tin? reader will 
be able to form some idea of the economic effect of the Home 
Chaises upon the country by observiii/^ Iiow heavily the bullion 
iraport.s have fallen since Tim billowing are the returns 

from the dale of the Mutiny : — 

Xiftt I injmrts of 13nJlioii into fiidut. 
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Duvinfr the last year there has liet'ii an all but total cessation of : 
imports, the Mints Ivin^r idh* for months. Now this is a most ab- ! 
normal slate (d thinirs, and its tdYecis upon t)ie country will need j 
to be watched witli the utmost cave. It arises from two causes • j 
(1) The cessation of the American w’ar, and tlie consequent full I 
in the value of the exports ; and (:^) The resumption of the Se- j 
cretary of State's drawin/rs for tlie TI()me Ohar;res.< There bein^ 
jio 11101*0 ^»tiarantoed railway capital to pay into the Iifdia Office to 
meet the^e drafts, they are now steadily eomin;r forward at the 
rat«' of nearly ten millions ^lerlin;^^ a year — £^00, (XX) a month. But 
for these drafts, India iniudit Iiave imported £1.'1,(XX),(X)0 of bullion 
in the year 1870-71 instead t>f .i'd,(KX), 000 only. We pointed out 
several \ears ajro the coniiii'jf of tliis state of matters, and the 
nuance Department ou^^ht to concentrate its whole attention upon 
it. Silv(‘r is so rapidly absorbed in India by the propensity of 
the people to convert it into ornaments, or to bury it in hoards, 
that we may a<rain find the e\ils of a restrictf‘d currency upon u.s 
almost before we discern llm cause. 

Tuk followinjr extract from a paper rend by the Editor of this 
Journal bofoi-o the East India Association in London in I8(t8, is | 
perhaps of .siilKcient im^iortance in connection witli this subject i 
to be reproduced : — j 

“ I must be allowed to dijn’ess for a few inoraeyts, that I may ! 
refer to the unreasonable talk wo hear of ‘‘the ahnonml flow j 
of bullion * toindia.* I aflirmed, at the outset, that a flow of bullion j 
to India was the normal condition of thinpra, and its suspension im- j 
natural and indicative of mortal sickness in the country. She has i 
absorbed, you oVmorve, ii00,000,O(X)/. of bullion in the last fifty j 
years. Well what was the world s production during those j 
fifty years, and what was India’s fair share of that production ? It j 
is estimated then that the annual production of bullion during j 
the thirty years ending in 1848 was 12,000,000/. sterling a year ! 
excluding China from the account, as she stands outside tlie | 
rest of the world in tliis trade. Since 1848, that is during the j 
last twenty years, the production is estimated to have been about ' 


ISIS 16^7 ^ 1,000,000.000 

£1,360,000,000 

Now, as I have explained, the condition of India is such, and 
her population so enormous, that normMf she ought to carry off 
ytmr by year a fourth of the total bullion yield of the world. In 
other words, she ought to have absorbed »'140,000,000/, sterling of 
bullion sinco 1810, instead of 200, (XX), 000/., and certainly would 
have done so but for tlie Home Charges. Moreover, e.\hau8tcd as 
the coimtry was by the first half century of our rule, there were 
enormous aiTeavs due to her, while she has not been able to absorb 
her fair share within 80,000,000/. 

But what if it should turn out that the so much talked-of im- 
port of two hundred millions of bullion is in large measure a delu- 
sion ? Startling as the suggestion may seem, it is a fact that from 
these two hundred millions of bullion, we must strike off just o»e- 
lialf, thus reducing her nett imports since 181^ to little over one- 
tenth of the world's production. For India w mvintf at t?m vwtwnt 
for one-haif her hiiUUm imports of the last ttcenhf years. In other 
words, she has received 100,000,000/. of that import, simply upon 
credit as a loan, and has to return every rupee of it. These im- 
ports have been possible, simply becuu.se tlie Secretary of State for 
India has been borroudiig upon her credit dtiring the period 
1 ()(),(XX),0(X)/. .sterling in London. A’^oii will remember that I at- 
tributed the pre.sent prosperity of tJie coimtry, in the first place, to 
the enormous growth of the export trade, and in the second, to the 
snspnisiofi of the Home Chnryes, Well, the Home Charges have 
virtually been .susiienJed for the Inst eighteen years, mid in this 
way. Tilt' jivtioii lias )>een that tlio capital subscribed in England 
for tin* Indian railway s was remitted to India. The fact is that 
not a i-hilling of the money paid by the railway companies into 
the India ojliee lia.s ever been so remitted. If has been retained 
there to pm/ the Home Charyes every yearj wliile the treasury in 
India has advanced ev<‘ry rupee that has been sunk in llie works. 
It thus happens that though every sixpence of railway outlay in 
India has come from its taxes, the milways have still to bo paid 
for, ln‘>tead of borrowing the money in London, openly and 
avowi'dly to meet the Homo Charge.s, the money has been profes- 
sedly borrowt'd for inAiug railways ; while it has been used to 
defray the Home t.’harges, mid the Indian Oovernmeut Jias con- 
structed the railway.^ out of tlie Indian taxes. 

“ During the Mutiny, moreover, the India office, without any dis- 
j guise, •'Impended all effort to defray the Home Charges by drafts 
upon India, and borrowed 4(),000,0(X)/. sterling in London to meet 
■ them from 18o7 to 180L From the.so two causes then, India is 
I to-day vne Imndred milli«)ns deeper in debt than she was twenty 
' years ago. The claim for these aiTears of Home Charges is now 
I being presented in the sliape of the Secretary of State’s drafts 
! month by month upon the Indian treasuries ; and his di’ufts would 
I be nearly double tlieir present ainoimt, were it not tliat he is still 
! receiving large .'•ums of money from the various railway companies, 
who have not yet paid up the full amount subscribed by them. 

“ The present po.sition of India thei*efG'*e is one which must excite 
the deepest concf'rn in lier friends. The ground that has been 
gained is in danger of lieing lost. The annual drain upon her re- 
sources, which twenty years ago was only 5,000,000/., has now 
mounted up to lt),(K.)0,000/., the drain being moderated however 
at present by the amount still paid year by year by the railway 
coinpanie.^ into the treasury in Downing-strect. Wlien that ceases, 
Die drain will .sot in with full force upon her ; and the question is, 
Can .sJie .stiuid up under it ? The American war is at an end, and 
cotton rapidly finding its old prices. The opium trade rests on too 
uncertain a foundation to confidently calculated upon ; and 
if it should ever disappear y I do not hesitate to avow my oonvktioti, 
that India will sink under thw enormous dram upon her, 

Tlie wonderful prosperity of India of late years is directly trace- 
able to the circumstances I have described : — 1. The growth of 
the expoH trade ; 2. The suspension of the Home Charges. The 
export trade has received a tremendous blow in the fall of cotton, 
and at this jimcture we are resuming our demand for the Home 
Charges with arrears.” 
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NORTH-W^ST PROVINCES SETTLEMENTS. | 

0 

11K-8ETTLEMENT OK FRRGUNNA BHUHTNA, BY W. K. NKALK, RSQ. 

In atteniptiug for the first time, directly to review tin* work 
of the Settlement Department in the North-West Provinces, wo 
feci it necessary to make the reader understand clearly at 
tiio outset, the special difficulty which embarrasses our officers 
there. Justifiably or otherwise, the State recognises throughout 
the North-west, a class of men whom it calls the proprietors of 
the soil. For the most part, these men themselves are simply cul- 
tivators, claiming an ancient prescriptive right to a monopoly 
of the village lands, and therefore the right to exclude all 
strangew therefrom. The best lauds, in general, are farmed by 
these men themselves, and they let the remainder, or outlying 
lands of the village, to a class whom we allow them, under certain 
restrictions^ to treat as their tenaiits-at-will. Having given these 
men tlie status of zemindars, or landlords, or allowed their claim 
to be so regarded, the assessment of a North-west talooka becomes 
a more complicated matter than that of a r ^ i waree district, where ‘ 
the State deals dii’ectly with each cullivat(*r, and recognises no 
middleiiian. Instead of fixing his regard upon the capabilities of 
tlio »iil, the cost of cultivation, and the returns thert*to, the Settle- 
ment Officer has to direct his chief efforts to ascertaining the 
rental exacted of his tenants by the zemindar. For the principle 
formally laid down for his guidance is that ho is to asscsu the land 
at half the re}italf or 50 per cent, of tlie nett assets, as it is techni- 
cally called, in the Settlement rules. But the difficulty of as- 
certaining, the real rental is so great, that its amount has to be 
iissumod by the officer in almost every case. The difficulty of the 
inquiry will be seen from the follijwiiig exiract from Mr. Neale s 
Report : — 

** JU'nt, as found rcoordod in the villiigo pajuTs, can hardly ho railed more 
than a dlshuit and eaprioioiiH index of tlio full value of the soil. Tt is Koureo 
ly more the result of coin|)etition and market prioes, than of a IjjihnnM* ar- 
rived at l)etweon certain ]>oTHonal elements, 'riie |x*r8<inal hian io^Mirds a 
high or low Government demand on the part of the oflieer wlio settled the 
etihiU*, tlie dispoHition or ability of the zemindar to recover Ids own share in 
full from his tenants, and tin; power of the latter to compel or induce in 
dnlgent rating — all go far in determining the interval left between the 
amount of rent eacli villag<* might par, and the amount it does pay. Ah' 
senteo proprietors, wlio hike no persuiiui iiiteresl in their estates, small ze 
iiiindars living on terms of close intimacy with their tenants, tlie latter Is'ing 
in the majority of instances their relative.s, and large cnpureeiinry brother- 
hoods, W'ho form too rluiiisy a body to net in unison, are almost always 
found to underlet their e.states. Again, there are landlords in this district 
who, on sentimental grounds, never eneliniice ; one from a sort of religions 
f|uietisiv^ another from a wish to inivintaiii bis intlueiice iniiinpuired in ids 
villag«*. 'rids latter however eoiiipensates himself by buying up pnaliiee 
l»elow tile market rate : and a thinl is said to have till n-eently kept a lock- 
up, dispensing Justice, and pocketing tlio tines of offenders in eases (»f trifliiig 
importance. In fact, it is hardly doubtful that powerful zeiidndars, where 
they let at low rates, have means «if reimbursing thenHelves, wliieli are not 
avowed. And linally, to these classes must Ik? added that ^dass of 
proprietors, largest of ail, who, from pure iudoleiu’e, neeer work up lln*ir 
estates to their full value. The opinion of nil Native district ofiicials and 
of ail Eurofieun by-standers — sueh ns indigo-pimiters and othern, who 
have an Opportunity of Judging — is unaniiiKuis in supposing that coneeal- 
uieiit is toV-raiily uidvrTsal, and no general argument or extensive proof 
to the contrary lias ever yet Ijoeii made goo<l. 

This extmet leads us to hazard a general remark concerning 
Settlement proceedings' in the North-west generally. In ao far 
then as the record of these proceedings has come under our notice, 
it certainly seems to us that far too much effort is expended qpon 
this question of rental^ and far too little \ipon the actual returns 
to cultivation. The settlement of Mr. Bird was framed upon tin? 
principle of taking (Kl per cent, of the net profits of ciiltivatidii. 

In 1854 the department was directed by Circular Order to 
reduce the assessment in all cases from (10 to 50 per cent. But 
in racent Settlement proceedings in the provinces, it seems to be 
the rule to waive all close enquiiy into the profits of cultivation 
whatever, and to assess flio land at half the rental 8upi>osed to be. 
exacted by the zemindiir. But the two quantities may be—and 
we are persuaded, arc— anything but an equation. So much 
attention is concentrated upon the rental which the zemindar 
levies, that the assessment which tlio land ought to pay appears 
to drop out of sight altogether. Thus Mr. Neale tell us (para. 11) 
that ** it is safe to conclude that iu the main land of the pergunnah 
** prices have about doubled, and across the Jumna a little less 
than doubled.'* Under these circumstances we might reason- 
ably have expected, under the half-assets rule if it really be the 
2 JAN. 


rule — an assessment approaching to double the former amount. 
Instead of which the total enhancement upon the pergunnah is 
just 10 per cent ! As to the immense rise iu prices there can be 
no doubt. Mr. Neale s figures are as follows : — 



The table is somewhat cliinisily construe! ed, but the following 
figures will 8li(;w its significance at a glance: — 

• An raijL' Prtrn jKr Unper. 

IHIO-.SO 18,^60 1K«H)-7U 

.Towam* So seers. 43 Heers. 30 (khth 

Uujrir .. SO ,, 44 ,, 38 

Culloii .. .. IIA ,, VJi ,, •• 

Bfiur Wi 4«} „ 231 .* 

Now these crops are the staples of the district, occupying near- 
ly 105, (XX) acres out of a total cultivated area of 1,35,000, and the 
quoUitions show clearly tliat the rise has been st(*ady and con- 
tinuous, and that prices have jnore than doubled during tlie cur- 
rency of the old leases. But why did Mr. Neale not give us the 
prices of the ten years precedinff the old st*ttlement ? For it was 
upon the prices of those years that the former assessment was 
based, and to make an effective ctunparison of the present lisscss- 
meiit therewith he oiiglit to have given us earlier prices. What 
he has given us however, will answer our purpose well enough. 
How then we ask, can Mr. Neale possibly justify to himself, or to iih, 
in view of these prices, the pwpo.sal to fix the new assi'ssiuent for 
30 years to coiiil at an enhancement of no more? than lO per cent, 
upon the old one \ Is it not as clear as the sun, that the Imlf-assests 
rule has been dropped out of the question altogether, and that 
the assessment has been fixed upon considerations that wo 
submit ought to have no place therein whatever P At all events 
we stand upon one or other horn of the dilemma that either the 
old assessment was ruinous, or the new one is ridiculous. Mr. 
Neale states his belief indeed that on the whole” the former 
assessment mis heavy, and it must have been heavy indeed if the 
new one is not absurd. And in fa^'ou^ of whom is this abandon- 
ment of the State rights made — for that is really what it is P Lot 
the foUowingextract tell; — 

Mr. Ottbbiiis carnVfi out an anti-talookdaree policy, and broke up all 
the large estates settling them either with the Umaats, or where these 
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coiilil not flrrapc to^fi-tJuT tho req«iireil amount duo for arn^arn, 
thi-ui I’y pnlilir nui'tioii, Tho rt'sult luis bf’oii ilio cttahlirihiiuMit of many 
jK»ur coparcoiwry cominuidtloM in tho one casi*, whilo in the otln*r ino.xt 
of tlio rafait'H have accinniilatcd in th<‘ hands of two individuals Icooit 
ftpeculntors who Jiad »*iiterpri8C eiiou^fh to iiivnat in land when it wan 
at a discount. TIioho pi'rsoiis, wlio liavo nlnsmly b?fii referred to in 
|)arn. 14, an* Ixith UrahmiriM, — one wsw the a;;>'nt and servant <d Kao 
KhooinanwSin^h, much of wIiohc talo«»ka he now owns and the other a money- 
leiHler and trader. Botli hav<f resoliit-Iy hoii*clit up land wherever they 
could find it, and they now own li'J whole vill;i;r. s and 1.4 .shares in villa^;es, 
|jeHide.H innumernbie niortffa^es. 'I'lie animal .idmilted profits on the ori«;(inal 
outlay amount in tl»e case of one of tlieui to 14 per cent, after ileductin;' 
all village expenses. VroUhly tin- real iirolits ari! from 30 to 2:> p -r cent. 
As landlords, both these new zeniimlars arc well spok'.-n of by tlodr tenant-s, 
iliougli they havo every where raised the rents. Tli'*y nn; Iioav ‘ ver always 
ready to imike advaneefi at from 31 to 40 p -r e -nl., amn lini -s ; th -y 
seldom or never resort to the (^)llrts, ,ind are always r.-ady to ren -wth* 
loan at compound interest. Holh th'* p.irtios ap-uk nf this system with 
ofnial fn*i*doin ; the t-iiant admits with indifTereiii- • tli it his utmost cfTorts 
can never relieve him altogether, iiiid that it m -rely depmds on .i g«io(l or 
IkuI harvest, wln-tlfr he is a little more or a little b-.ss in debt tlmn b'fur.*. 
Ibnv his account Mtnnds he do ‘s not jifetend to know, for he eaniiet read. 
The profit aecriiiiig to zemindars who coinhiiie usury with fannin-g is thus 
enormous^ and if the usurer is a distinct jierson, the result is th - s.nn • fi»r 
the (Millivntor. Thn mass of the profits of liis cultivation goes in inlerest, 
espi'ciiiily ns accounts are settled in kind at harvest. Tli * money lending 
/emi Ildar thus gets grain cliean, and k 'eps it till the in irk -t rises, and th • 
tenanta, as they say of thi'insclves, “ an* as ants beneath tin- foot of an ele- 
pluint.” As long however ns tlie elcjihant does not abioliitely crush them 
out of existence, they are content.” 

Anti ^Ir. Nealo proposes lo hand the laloHka over for .*30 years to 
come to these zemindav-itsiuvrs at uii eJilmnciMumU nf 10 p'‘r cent, 
only upon the former a.sse.ssiucul, aUliougli prices huvi; luort* thiiu 
doubled since that a.s.se.ssineut was imposed. Tlie State will liave 
to make short work with tlie.so zemiiid u* righl^J, we fear. Here is 
a diHlrict tliroup-h which we lui\e .stmt a railway (costing 
n mile) and a canal in the la.st few 3'oav.s (para. 1) with I he ciTect 
of doubling the price of till tho produce of the district, mid we 
are now to be content it seems wit It an ciiluincciuont of 10 per 
cent, upon tho assc.s.sment of BO years ago, for 00 yours to come. 
Such nn onliaiiconient will not even pay tin; interest upon the co.st 
of tho great public works carried tliroiigli the district. This 
whole question must ho grappled with by the State iu earnest. 
Wo arc now only playing ■with it. 


TIIR NEW LIPASES IN DIIAIIWAII. 


As TTli-i leases of aonu^ of tho Dharwar ialodcs will be falling 
ill iiiimediatelv, and w«i believe it to be corlaiii that these dislriet.s 
will admit of a very heavy onhancoiuont of the a''^s,'SMnent, with- 
out interfering in any^way with th'* well-being or ptogo*,^s of tin* 
people, we think it desirable to p lint out to the ( lovevnment the 
propriety- — we sluaild be jiistilled in .saving the iiecp.ssilv — of .siib- 
luitling the terms on Axliich it is pvopo.sed to nmew these leases, to 
public criticism, h^forc sanctioning t hem. ddie d'-maud is .so reason- 
ablo, ivid tho necessity for it so ob^ ions, that we sball r.\sent warmly 
any iittempt to renew them wilboiit siibmiltiiig tlieir tm-ms to the 
approval of the public. The mistake.s which ha\e been made in 
these Settlement Proceedings in tlui last few years, justify and 
neco.ssilftto tlio domaiid that before sanctioning any more of them, 
tho Govornmont shall loyally submit them to the oriiu'isnis of tho 
press. Of what use is it, we ask, to toll iis all about the Soopa 
«?ettloment, or the .settlement of Indapoor, when tln*ir terms have 
been formally sanctioned, and the new lea.se.s is.snpd to the people P 
It haabeen made abundantly clear within the last two years, that 
tho proceedings of tlic department liave not been revi.sed by the 
authorities, whose biwinosa it ivas to revise tliem,/ ))ut in the most 
perfunctory and superficial way. No new Seyiement whatever 
ought to receive the sanction of the Slate, until at least si.\ montlis 
after public proclamation of its terms. Tho land, at all events in 
thU Presideiicy, lielongs to the Ccflumonwealtli, and if it is again 
to be leased for .'30 years upon terms at all approaching the former 
ones, full opportunity should bo given to the public to express a 
judgment upon the reasons adduced for such renewal, AVo are, 
far from wisliing to see competition rents introduced into Bombay 
but in renewing the.^e leases it should bo home in mind tliat the 
riglit of occiipancv is .‘dimply a right to hold at ** a fair and roasi^n- 
ublo rent,*^ and that if the rout is pitched so low us to bo unfair 
and Hw'ea^onahlef ag^*oat wrong is inflicted upon tlie urban classi's, 
who have just lis much right to tlio enormous margin of profit 


abandoned to the cultivator, os tho cultivator himself. That owing 
to tho rcvoliitiojp wliich lia.s taken place in prices in the country 
in tlio last 20 yoar.^, the DJiarwar asseaameiits have become all but 
nominal is certain. It i.s now twenty years since Colonel 
Wingate recorded tho following testimony as to the accumulations 
of capital made at that early date (1853) by tho farmers of Dhar- 
war, under tho new Sottloiuont ; — 

Th'’'io aceiimiiliit ions ill the aggregate arc, I ain certain, from perHon.-il 
obsr*rvatioii ami miqitir}', quit'; eiionnoiis. From the improved cultivation 
of this Colli-cloratf, the maiiv* improvements sucli .os the conversion of dry 
crop land inlo rice band, the construction and repair of small taiik.s by the 
cultivators, tin* planting of trees, the building of houses, the purehn.se of 
carts, Ac., of which evidences meet tlie eye at every turn, lam quite satisfied 
that r do not over-^tate th * fact in saying that the capital now employed in 
ngrienltiire is doiibli* what it w.is eight years ago, when tho first survey 
Hettlem Mit w.iM in nil-. Tlie success of tho seUlom^rits in Dharwar has gone 
beyond my iinmt sanguine expectations, arid it really would be difiicult to 
paint it in too high eoloiirs. 

'rile ciiltiv.ilors are chiefiy Liiigayuts, and, as a class, ore intelligent and 
frugal, exc«-pL on great oce/usions, siicli ns marriages, &C., and with a keen 
lovi* for moiii*y and great aptitude for trading. Many of tliem*lond money to 
tin ii p<iorer neighbours, and in addition to their agricultural operatioiia take 
up tin- trade of tin* .Marwarree in the Deccan, besides. 

.\s ;iii instaiici- I may mention -of Gudduok, a small agricultural 

town, about 40 miles from DharAvnr, who ilied last month, leaving a fortune 
of 0 lacs «»f riip'‘es, of which the better lialf is said to have been made within 
the List live or six years, by fortuiuite speculations in cotton, i. c., since the 
Mirvev si-ttlements gave the great Htimiiliis to the extension of the riiltivatiim 
of the crop, lie contracted with the niltivators for tho crop at a certain 
price, and mad‘- them advances of capital to enable them to grow it. The 
saiu<* course was folhiwed by huudn-ds of others ; and the hoards of these 
Sowknr.s, whieh bi-fore the new .settlement had lain iinprodiietive in the shap<! 
of eoln ainl jewels, wt-n-, Oil tin* rediu-tioii of assessment, drawn forth and 
applied to agiiciiUnre. J have no doubt whatever tli.-it a verv large amount 
oi hoarded iniproductive c,spital was liberated In this way by the introduction 
of till- ie-\v settlements. 1 kimw of uianj-’ instaiiccH of it myself, and have no 
reason for believing that such instances were at all exceptional. 

Ii<»wever this nijiv be, by far the great e.st elfeet Jias been produced by 
aeeiimiilatioiis of capital by the farmers tlipmsclves, con.sequeiit on the 
greater prolits obtained under the now settlements. 

Now this WHS written in 18.>3, twenty ycarst ago, anti before any 
rUe in prices whatever had tahen place, and if these men had 
grown thus rich, and hud mude iinnicnso accuniuliitions of capital 
even then, whiit wo ask, may their circum.st Alices reasonahly bo 
believed to bo to-day ? They have grown rich by the wise modera- 
tion of the State, and the time lias now como when it is but just 
and fair to all other classes, that tho wealth conferred upon them 
in tho abandonment of the Slate claim to tho rental of their 
land, should yield its full quota towards tho reduction of taxa- 
tion upon the towns, wliicli depend for their wealth solely upon 
their own industry and frugality. Tho question ha.s really como 
to be this : — Arc we going to convert tho right of occupancy which 
we ch»‘erfu!ly allow iheso men to pi>sscs.s, into a po.sitive landlord- 
ship of tlio soil, by abandoning to them for another generation of 
ve«ir.s, alnio.st tlio wJiolo rental of their laiid-s Y ff tho asseasinont 
w.is .so l«)\v twenty years ago, that (k)lonel AV^iiigato could justly 
de.^ciil^i the aceimuilalions of capital thereunder as quite ciioi- 
moiH,*’ what can the assessment he now ? AVo know exactly 
what il.s amount wa.s llien, and wliat it has remained over since, 
namely 1 1 anaas per wee. Eet llien tho Settlement department 
and the (io\ eminent understand distinctly that any attempt 
to reii(‘w these booses, upon terms at all approaching 14 annas per 
a>*rcj will not bo allowed. AV^i rejoice hoartUy at the good fortune 
of these men, but it is now oiir turn to nave a share in it. Let no 
ono ihink we want to rack-rent tho Dharwar' ryot. AVo simply 
want to SCO the new leases issued to him upon fair and reasonable 
terms; such tonus as the State necessities and the revolu- 
tionized condition of values in tho country, compel us to insist 
upon ; — sucli terms as AViugato and Goldsmid themselves would 
have imposed. 


INCIDENCE OP TAXATION, 


BOMBAY. 

A CDKTous illustration of tho general incompotency shown 
ill dealing with economic questions in this country, was furnish- 
ed a little while since by ono of tho Bombay jonmalSf which 
introduced to its readers with a good deal of ceremony n paper 
upon tho incidonco of tho municipal taxes in Bombay, which it 
declared to bo the production of a very able citizen of that town. 
A morefeoblo production could hanlly have been essayed upon 
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the subject, the writer plainly not nuderstantlkig the process, 
by which alone the enquiiy could be conducted. Tho^aubstance 
of the memorandum was as follows ; — 


If it be an axiom in well-regulated taxation that *Vvei*y mdividual 
in just proportion to his means ought to contribute to the exi)en8ei4 t»f 
the State/’ I think these figures will show satisfactorily that the iuci- 
deiioe of taxation in Bombay is contrary to such an axiom, thiit the 
richest classes of this city are not taxed in just proportion to their 
means, and that the burden of Municipal taxation increases in propor- 
tion as it descends the social scale of the peoido paying it. One of our 
wealthy citizens with a yearly income of, say, I 4 lakhs, contributes at 
the rate of sciuvsely |th per cent, therefrom towards Mimicipal ox|)en- 
diture, wliile the dai& labourer and working miui, out of his scanty an- 
nual earnings, cuntrmutes for the same puriKJse as muich iis4i per cent. 

The inrlirect taxes at present levie<l in Bombay for Municipal pur^ioscs 
are as follows, and I am here quoting the figures of last year 


Town Duty On Grain and Pulse . . 
• On Wines and Spirits 

On Boer 

On Ohoo 

On Timber .. 

On Metfds 
On bugar 


Loss refund, Ac. 


Tobacco Duty and L senses 
Liquor Liconius 

Total Indirect Tuxos 


.. Rs.l.77,0iy» 
.. „ 1,2*>,858 

... „ iiv'4a 
.. „ 1.00,584 

... ,. 56,12rt 

.. „ 61,306 

1,07,63$ 


lid. 6,30.141 
.. 13,437 

Rs. 6,l«,7i'7 

.. „ 1,30,830 

.. 1,23,603 


.. R8.8,b>,220 


A glance lit the above items will show that these iiidu’cct taxes fall 
with almost scrupulous equality on all classes of the peojile. t)f grtiiii 
and pulse a larger quantity is consumed by the labouring than by the 
other classes. Ghee and sugar are largel}" consumed by those well-to-do 
portions of the natives who c(»iitributc little for wines and «i»iiitH, while 
again, on the other hand, the toliacco duty and li(|our licenses may ho 
said to fall almost exclusively on the hnver orders. Tlierefore asMum- 
iug the present population of Bombay at 8 lakhs (a numher which is 
supposed by some to bo an over-os tiinato), the aljo\e amount of in«lir<‘ct 
taxes comes to Rs. 1-1-8 per every man, woman, or child, or taking five 
as the uveiiige number of each family, it would amo\iut to Us. 5-8-4 per 
family. Thus Rs. 5-8-4 w'ould be the juiniial contribution in Bombay to 
the Municipality in indirect taxes by oacli heatl of a family iiuliflciimi- 
luitely, whether a Nvealthy land-owner or capitalist with an income of 2 
or 3 lakhs of rupees a year, or a poor car])enter oaniing but Hs. 15 
month. 

The writer does not seem to know that the only way to show 
the incidence of the indirect taxes upon a city or empire, is to 
make careful enquiry into the co'immpfmiy by each class of 
the population, of the articles taxed. Tlie author ()f this 
memo., it will be seen, simply divides the annual yield of tlio 
indirect taxes by the number of the people, and assumes that 
the quotient represents their incidence upon every man, woman, 
and child therein. In the next place, he assumes that every 
adult man in Bombay is the head of a family of five i>ei’sons, 
and proceeds to multiply his quotient by five ; and then Jiolds 
up tho product as the amount contributed by the labouring 
classes to tho town duties. But the chief ])eculiarity of tho 
labouring population of Bombay is that it is an achtU hmnitjraittt 
popidation whoso families arc living in the Mofussil. The 
census of 1864 shewed cleaiiy that tho labouring class of the 
island is, in tho main, an adult labouring class of both .sexes 
burdened with very few children. Now this is a statistic 
fact which must bo taken into fuU account in such calculations 
as that under notice. There are for instance 54,000 harbour 
and lK)atmen in Bombay ; 94,000 domestic servants; 34,000 
hamols, ramosees, and soldiers ; 40,000 musicians, prostitutes, 
and beggars ; and 300,000 of the workman class ; while the 
author of the Memo, assumes that four out of every five of 
these classes are womeu and children, and that the fifth 
pays the taxes of the other foiu*. In tho last place, he assumes 
that the house-tax and the direct rates fall equally upon the 
population in much tho same way, forgetting that tho as- 
sumption is denied, andthatastrongpnn»d/xci6 presumption lies 
against it, in tho fact that these rates fall upon no more than 
25,000 persons out of 800,000. 

If the author of this memo, were to study Mr. Dudley Baxter’s 
book upon the Incidence of Taxation at home, he would there see 
the process by which alone an enquiry of the order he has at- 
tempted can be conducted. He ma^ the wild assumptieu 
that every working man in Bombay has to pay for the consump- 
tion of five persons who dispose of as much wine, beer, spirits, 
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tobacco, metals, timber, sugar, ghee, and grain as the English 
merchant, or the Parsee millionaire, at the head of a family of 
the same number, and then says : Behold ! what tho indirect 
taxes are. Ho might prove in tho same way that the projiei-ty and 
income-tax at home falls at the rate of 48. per head upon tho 
working man, who is e.\empt from it altogether. Large classes 
ill Bombay never touch wine, beer, spirits, or.tobacco ; eat sugar 
onl}' on rare occasions as sweetmeats ; contribute tho most 
infinitossiinal sum to the metal and timber duties ; and pay their 
share of tho indirect ta.\es simply in tho impost uixin their 
own personal consumption of gi’ain and ghee. It is doubtful 
indeed if they pay any port of the impost on oven those articles, 
owing to tho unintelligent way in which tho im|X)st is levied. 
For all practical purposes, tho working clas.soB of Bombay, when 
tompemte, pay no municipal taxes whatever, and the proof is 
patent to all candid enquirers. 

Ah to tho Bu-called lluusc-tax of the island, wo pointed out 
several years ago that tho men who drafted Act II. of 1805, and 
the Council which passed it, wore under tho belief that the 
tax which tho bill imposed upon tho owners of real property in 
the island, was of the same order as the parochial rfites levied 
upon the occupiers of hoiwes in Englantl. That their so-called 
houhC-tax was simply an incomc-t/ix in disguise, never presented 
itself to the mind of anyone, although the fact that the tax was 
a special tax upon house-owners, sc'cms to have boon hazily 
floating in the mind of the Council. Tho Indian house-tax is 
unknown to English miinieii>alitios, for it is simply an income- 
tax upon one kind of property, veiled under the name of a 
house-tax. Tho speeches of the .\dvocato General of Bombay 
in Council in 1865, show beyond the possibility of question, 
that tho Municipal Bill was i>assed through Council, under the 
belief that tho system being set up in tho island was the 
English system. One speech of Mr. White’s is of so much 
importance to the correct understanding of tho controversy, 
that we ro' produce a passage from it : — 

“Taxes,” said Mr. White, “should not be raised by lll(^g^ti- 
“mato means, by means of town diitias, [we arc puzzled to 
“ know where tho speaker got hold of this notion. — En. /. E.] of 
“license duties, of wipitation taxes, or any of those objoc- 
“ tionable methods of taxation which had long ago ceased 
“ in Englaiul. ^ The proper source out of which tlie mimieipal 
“oxpeuditurq should bo met was the lands, houses, and 
“ buildings of Bombay, forming an enoriiious capital out of 
“ winch «i very large sum couhl bo raised. It was out of 
“ the ''same capital that all rates for county, town, and i>aro- 
“ chial purposes iii England came, and there was no rea.son 
“ why they should not be raised from tho samtJ source here in 
“ India. The CVnincil was aware tliat in England the taxes 
“ amounted to 3(», or in some places 40 per cent, on the rental 
“ which it man paid, and everybody wlio hatl lived in England 
“ knew that tho question which w’as asked when a house was 
“ about to bo taken, was not so much what rent there was to 
“ pay, us what taxes there were to pay. A man might pay 
“ £160 a year of rent, and ho might have to pay £4o more for 
“taxes. Bombaj^ was very highly favoured as regards taxation, 

“ because a great deal of tho expondituro here w’as borne 
“ by tho Government, which in England was thrown upon the 
“ parishes and t^wns. Ho did not noe<l to remind the Council 
“ that in Bomba}^ there wei'o no ix>or rates, which in England 
“ constituted a very heavy tax. There was nothing corres- 
“ ponding to a great portion of the county-rate, for instance, 
“tho rate on gaols, and there wei-e no Church rates. The 
“ Justices now raised a tax of 5 per cent, on houses and lands, 

“ aud the bill empowered them to increase the rate to 10 per 
“ cent. Why then should they not increase it to 10 per cent. ? 

“ If the Oouncii repealed the [town] duties as he proposed, they 
“ might force tho community to increase the house-tax. He 
“ (Mr. White) thought 6 per cent, on houses and lands was a 
“ ridiculously small sum to bo levied in this town. If ho had 
“ been aske4 should not have hesitated to give the Justices 
“ power to increase the tax to 20 per cent.” 

This passage admits of no misinterpretation. Tho speaker 
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hoiifstly bolioved that the house- tax of Bombay was the same 
kin (1 of tax os tlie dii'oct parish rates of an English municipa- 
lity. Ho was imposed upon by the traditional designation 
which the tax boro, a house-tax. Ho did not know that under 
this .specious name, the tax was simply a disguised income-tax, 
an income-tax ui>oa njnfn alone, in a community the great 
raa.SB of whom are mo’*chant.s arnl tnwlers. Now this hopo- 
le.ssly confused spooch, nay the very extract wo have made 
from it, was quoted l^ofore tho Bench in 1868 for its great 
political wisdom, tho Justices being as hopelessly confused 
upon the subject Ji.s the .si)oaker. “ Tho proper source,'* 
says Mr. White ‘‘out of which tho Municipal expendituro 
should bo mot, is tho laiid>!, hou.scs, and buiMiugs of Bombay, 
forming an onormems capital out of which a voiy largo .sum 
could 1)0 raised. It wa.s out of the uaino capital that all rate.s 
for county, town, and parochial purp.j8os in Eiiglaml came, 
and there was no reason why they .should not bo rai.sod from 
the same souroe here in India.” Well let us dc.signato this 
capital ‘ A,’ and proceed : — “ Tho Council was aware that in 
‘‘ England tho taxes amonntcil to 80, or in some place.s dO 
“ per cent, on the reatal which a man p.iid, and everybody 
who had lived in Englainl knew that the ipie.stion which 
“ was askcil when a house was about to bo taken, was not so 
“ much what rout there was to pay, us what taxc.s there were to 
“pay. A mau might pay jt'lQo a year of rent, and he might 
“ have to pay £4(t more for taxes.** 

But this is plainly no longer ‘A.,* but something else, B. 
For ‘ A’ represents rates for county, town, and parochial purposes 
coming out of capital^ out of the owners of lands, houses, and 
buildings, rates unknown in England. Tlie rates levied there, 
are tho rate.s described as falling upon the rented of the oc- 
cupier, and which we designate B ; rates of the .same order as 
the Bombay police and lighting I’atos. Tho Bombay house-tax be- 
longs to tho class of taxes known at homo as taxes on income, 
and not perceiving thisdiireronce, but jumbling one of the schc- 
dule.s of tho English income-tax up with the parochial rates 
^ of tho kingdom, Mr. White positively wanted tho Council 
to empower the Justices to raise the tax to 2n per cent, 
or four shillings in the pound upon all income from land 
and hoitses, leaving all other sources of income untouched. 
But tho Bombay community is a trading community. There 
are very few wealthy lamllords in tho place. ' Fivo-sixths of 
its woaltliy clu-ssos are nativ^o merchants and .shrofls, European 
houses an<l hanks, and the class of native .speculators. The 
landlord chtss is a^v’ery .small and uiiinfluential class. It has 
been affirmed that there are only fifteen really wealthy land- 
lords in the island, while the Municipal Bill siijgle.s out this 
class for a vei^ heavy income-tax ; an income-tax of 17d. in 
the pound which can bo rai.sod under the Bill to 26. And tho 
publicists of Bombay wonder and protest against our .stigma- 
tizing such a system as confiscatory. 

The economists declare, as wo have pointed oat over and over 
again, a house-tiix to be ono of the fairest and most unobjection- 
able of all taxes, only when “ it falls upon the occupier.” 
As levied in Bombay, the tax has been a property or income-tax. 
We make the owner pay, and give him no power to recover 
from tho tenant. Tf we are to have an ever-augmenting 
property-tax in Bombiiy, then it ought to be supplemented by 
a tax upon profits and wages, rising pari passu with it. When 
the Municipal Bill of 186.5 was upon the anvil, there seems 
to have been no one in Council who had any exact idea of the 
system of taxation of which the bill was an embodiment. A 
vague .sort of uotiou pervaded its members, that if a tax was 
put upon houses, the tax would find its way to the occupier, 
and that therefore the tax was a just tax. If tho tax really 
did fiud its way to the occupier, it would be an unobjectionable 
tax for a part of tho Municipal means ; but as a matter of fact, the 
tax does not reach the occupier, does not touch him, but falls 
all but wholly upon the house-owners. The assumption that it 
reaches the occupier is based of oourse upon the belief that it 
ought to reach him. This is allowed. Well, if that be so, on 
what principle do we force the house-owner into the position 


of the Municipal Collector ] Why is the tax not levied directly 
upon tho right person I It is right to add that we believe Mr. 
White himself was long since convinced of the error made in the 
Bill. 


THE SETTLEMENT DEPABTMENT; 

A WlOrKSSlON. 


i II iS it never occurred to Goveniment, as the great landlord of 
India, that it is very desirable that it should have a body of ser- 
I vants in its employ acquainted with scientific agriculture ? Now 
I that we have made up our minds that the State shall not trifle away 
i the interests of the Commonwealth in the soil, is it not time tliat 
I we enlisted in our service a body of gentlemen possessing a practical 
I kiiowh'dge of the best and most profitable modes of cultivating 
that soil ? Tlie neglect of our great Estate has surely lasted long 
! enough, and it is time that somethin g were done for the improve- 
ment of its husbaiulry, AVe trust the time has come when Govom- 
, ment rocogni7.o.s the fact that the Settlement Officers of the 
; Country are not a more provisional body engaged in temporary ser- 

■ vice, but that they form the nucleus of what must bo a great and 
, permanont and distinct branch of the Administration. We are not 
i surprised that appointments to the Settlement department .should be 

■ the ambition of the great majority of the younger servants of 
' < Tovermnunt, but wo uro surprised that so little attempt has yet 

been made to give these gentlemen the technical education wliich 
J it seems to us every Settlement Officer ought to possess. The 
I reports of tlie department constitute a rich and unique literature 
' of which any people might be p roud. But the.se reports, able as 
they art‘, shew clearly how susceptible the whole system of 
' our land revenue management i.s of improvement. Thus many of 
the officers of the d opartment are themselves painfully conscious 
of the disadvantage they are under in lliese Settlement Proceedings 
from having no practical acqiiaiii lance with agriculture. Settle- 
, ment work is not yet made su Hicienlly a profession, and we would 
very earnestly .suggest to Gov* ‘rn ment tlie propriety of requiring 
• its officers to go through a course of scientific agriculture in ono of 
our agricultural schools at home, and to make a thorough acquaint- 
ance with one or two of the best writers on political economy as 
it affects production. We are but just beginning to discern what 
we liave to do in India. The chief thing of all, is the administra- 
i lion of the land, and were Government to require all the younger 
members of tlie Settlement department to go through a course 
i of agriculture in one of the European schools, giving them the 
[ nece».sary two or three years leave for the pui*pose, tlie country 
I wouUf possess in the course of a few years a body of adminis- 
i trators, such as was never yet seen in the world. With such a 
staff, tho Agricultural department would revolutionize the husband- 
ry of the c )untry , and double its production we believe 
within a very few years. The Settlement departments of the 
country should be made, we say, a permanent and scientific body. 
They arc characterised already by ai amount of administrative 
talent that has never before been seen in tho world, and were we 
to complete the education of these gentlemen by making them pass 
through a course of agriculture at the great European schools, 
we should we believe take the most direct course open to us to 
improve tli e husbandry of India. They want educating with closer 
reference to their employment, and should be taught to consider 
Settlement work as a profession to which their whole mind should 
be given. As a rule it is so given even now, from the fascination 
which tho work seems to possess, and if we will but give to these 
young officers a technical acquaintance with agriculture, we shall 
find in them a staff of Administrators who will do all that men 
can do to stimulate the enterprise of the people, and develop the 
latent powers of the soil. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR GREEN AND OoL. WINGATE. 


Tug late Professor Green of Bombay, after a careful and pro- 
longed enquiry in 1852 into the results of the New Revenue Set- 
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tlement of this Presideiii^, which had been then in operation for 
eight or ten years in certain talooks of the Deccan, summed up 
the conclusions at which he had arrived in the following six pro- 
positions, which he submitted to Colonel Wingate, whose comments 
thereon, to each severally, wo append : — 

1st. The reduced rates appear almost everywhere to be followed by 
a nisb on the land, and far mure land is token up tlian the ryots have 

S roperly capital for, leading, as a necessary ccmsequencc, to a groat 
enf of very slovenly cultivation. 

Note hy ColMiel Wingate. 

Ist. The deflciency of capital inaj have boon compensated 
by increased industry, and the evidence seems to shew that it was 
BO to a conttderable extent. The slovenly cultivation referred 
to under this head, is not 1 think proved, unless it refer to tho 
new land taken into cultivation immediately following the in< 
troduotion of the new settlement.** 

2nd. There occurs subsequently, in almost every instance, a period 
of reaction. Oidtivation carried on withoi#sufficient capitul exhausts 
the soil, and a time usually arrives when the lands roix)rted in tho 
annual revenue returns as thrown up during the ^ear from “poverty 
and exhaustion,'* that is to say from the poverty of tho p^ofs and the 
exhaustion of the soil, to which may perhaps be added, though this is 
less certain, from the discouragement arising from glutted markets, ex- 
ceeds the new land taken into cult i vat ion during the same year. 

Note hy Colonel Wingate. 

“ 2nd. I am not satisfied that cultivation carried on without 
sufficient capital exliausts the soil. It is not in my opinion the 
want of capital so luuoh as a bad style of farming that exhausts 
the land. It is continued cropping without manure that does 
the evil, and the greater the capit^ employed in this style of 
farming, the more rapidly will tho exhaustion proceed, boenuse 
the heavier will be the crops taken off without anything being 
given to the soil in return.” 

3rd. This reaction — this unfavourable balance of lands thrown up 
over new lands — taken into cultivation, is in no case very important in 
amount. The gross produce in spite of the im|)erfeot tillage being, from 
the gi*oftt^cr breadth of land under cultivation, decidedly greater, agri- 
cultural capital does everywhere on tho whole increasi^ os do also, al- 
though (except perhaps in Dharwar) very much more slowly than could 
bo wished, the exports which are to relieve t he overstocked ’markets. 

Notehy Colonel Win gate. 

“ 3rd. The remarks on 1 st paragraph apply with greater fon'e 
to this. I am not aware of anprthing in the evidence that 
supports the conclusion that, ajter the reaction, the land in 
cultivation is more imperfectly tilled • than before the settle- 
ment« This is a point to be established by testimony more 
than by statistics. Frere’s account of Indapoor and my own 
observation, if not overbalanced by the evidence of equally 
competent witnesses, lead, I think, to the conclusion that im- 
proved tillage is a general result of the survey settlements, and 
consequently that a gross produco has been increased by this, as 
well as by extension of cultivation. A further inference from 
this would be, that agricultural capital increases not slowly but 
rapidly. Without having seen your appendix on prices# [ am 
not in a position to offer an opinion on your conclusion that the 
markets are overstocked. Prices in this country are ultimately 
dependent on the necessity of exporting enough to meet our 
Home Charges, and this will probably always keep them at a 
low standard.’* 

4th. In the best districts some improvoment is perceptible in the 
style of agriculture, and in the implements in use among the |)eoT>lc, 
the result of increased means, and of an increase of inde])endent feeling 
and energy on the part of the rvot. We have already noticed the mic- 
oessful introduction of New Orleans cotton, and of a modification of 
the American Saw Gin ; and we may here add to them the rapidly in- 
creasing number of convenient light two-wheeled bullock carts — a con- 
veyance introduced into these provinces by our revenue officers. The 
only Collectorate from which wo have been able to obtain returns un- 
der this head, is the Sholapore one ; and for that district the statement 
is as follows : — 


1834-S5, Number of oarto In the district 4.10 

1846 1.907 

By lost retiuns 

Also in Siirmulla, a talooka previously included in the Kugger Col- 
Dtorate, but now combined with Sholapore. 

1846 

By lost retoTLs 980 


Note hy Colonel Wingate. 

<*4th. neremarkion theiqiprovemente in tillage already 
giveii, apply also here. 1 may as well mention in this place, 
tnat 1 greatly understated the number of saw gins sold to 
natives m this Collectorate [Dharwar] in a former letter. I 
have now obtained from Mr. Blount the Superintendent of 
ootton experiments in this province, the following information 
as to the number, sise, and price of gins sold in this Colle^orate 
up to the present time, which may be relied on as correct : — 
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187 19,80.1 

A ^iiroliased by Eiiroimiii dealers. 

199 Total number sold up to this time. 


The first sales were made in 1848, so that in four years th» 
cotton dealers of this Collectorate have invested 20,000 rupees* 
in the purchase of these nmehines. This is I think a fact worth 
recording, and I wish you could manage to substitute it for the 
former incorrect allusion to the number sold.” 

r>tb. There is on the other hand everywhere a lamentable amount of 
iiulehtodness, and of a thraldom to money-lenders moat depressing in ita 
effects on the ryots* energies. But this again is certainly diminishing 
in the best districts, and perhaps also very slowly in the others. 

Note hy Colonel Wingate. 

“ 5th. I agree entirely with you in regard to this hood. Have 
you noticed a sad illustration of its correctness in a report 
published in the Ito^nhay Gaeette of (1th instant, of a village 
money-lender in the Sholapore Collectorate having been mur- 
dered by some of his debtors, under circiiiustanccs that givo 
8t rong grounds for suspecting that the whole bod^ of villagers 
approved of tho deed ? This casual withdrawal of tho curtain 
for a moment discloses a state of things quite appalling, if we 
consider tliu case, as it is to be feared we must, as a result of 
the general relations which our administration of civil justice 
has brought about between debtor and creditor in agricultural 
villages." 

6tb. Ah hoiigli whoever set himself to look for panperism and misery 
in the province, may find quite enough of them to excite the most 
painful feelings in him ; and although the five shillings an acre of 
returns from the land, and the shilling or fifteen-pence of rent tell a 
most sorrowful tale of w'retched unskill, imenorgy, ond iinproductive- 
ncsB generally, and cry aloud to us to do whatever may bo in our power 
to increase the intelligonoe and to rise the industrial character of the 
people ; yet, leaving individual eases, and perhaps peculiarly unfortu- 
nate talookas. and looking to the result in the piass, there are certainly 
quite iininistnkeable indications to the effect that the tide is slowly turn- 
ing. Wo have alreodv stated many of these, and w'ill only hero refer 
our readers again to the rapidly increasing exports and imports, and es- 
pecially to tho large and growing absorption of silrer and copper, n 
tact which can only, w'e believe, be explained by supposing that in some 
of our districts silver ornaments and copper vessels, tho indisputable 
signs of growingsprosperity in u Hindoo coiniiuinity, are decidedly on 
tho increase. 

Note by Colonel Witigatc, 

“ Cth. I question the propriety of tho use of the word paupe- 
rism in tho paragraph, and doubt if any enquiry would discover 
anywhere in the surveyed dirtrict tho existence of what is 
termed pauperism in Kunqie. 1 understand the wor^ to 
refer tou state of things in which tho able-bodied and willing 
to work can find no work, and would starve but for the aid of 
others. I cannot, recollect having ever met with this in any of 
tho surveyed districts, and should say that pauperism is un- 
known in them all. Pauper cultivators in the phraseology of 
revenue reports are to be mot witli, but these are bankrupt 
farmers, and they would have no difficulty in finding work 
as labourers. If you refer to tho latter, it would be desirable 
I think to explain the sense in which you use the w'ord.” 


EDiTORIAL NOTES- 


Thk Kxport trn je of the country is steadily recovering fi’om 
tho blow which it (gpceived in 18(kl h^the close of the Ameri* 
can war. Tho returns of the last ten years shew clearly that 
in spite of the groat depression that folkiwed the close of the war^ 
tho K.xports are steadily growing in value : — 


imi £ 33,970,000 

1863 „ 36,:il0,00u American War, 

1863 47,839,000 do. 

1864 „ ai,62A,000 do. 

1863 „ 68,020,000 do. 

1866 „ ai,490,000 do. 

1867 47,739,000 

1868 „ .’»0,H70,000 

1869 .13,069,000 

1870 „ 39,471,000 


These returns are very satisfactory, bnt few persons perhaps 
apprecnate their full significance. It is not extravagant to say 
that the whole future well-being of tho country depends upon a 
steady growth in tho production of its exports. 
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Th/c prices realized at the Opium sale lield on the 4lli instant 
in Calcutta were ns follows ; — 

opium. CliOHts. Low. A>pr. Proceeds. 

Old 34:) 1,430 1.426- a- fll l.W)23 # 

llehiir. 

Now l.AV'V l.tTu l,ir. l.r)2-4-lU aLOLoTR 

Old ♦L*;j ijl.'i I, .MS'; aj s,66,;j:o 

Kvv, I»'.2 JJl/i 1,IJ> l,U‘M.y-3 

The bud;ri‘l <*.‘4tirnnto it may be remoiiiborod was Rs. l,0r*i per 


chest. Tilt* results i)f the current year's sales will shew an out- 
turn, we siipp(»‘,e, Jt I />(M),0(X) in excess of the estimates. 

# 

The C()ina^’’e of .“ilver at the Indian Mints durin*,^’ the last ten 
years iias hetui divided between the three Presidcncie-s asfolli)W.s : — 



CiiUiiltu. 

I)i>in1)ii3'. 


1H6I-62 

.... 2,.'.7,16,iJ9 

4.0.'i.9-J,H76 

13,5»9.069 

1 H62-6.; 

2,^1.14.023 

a.06.67,H9S 

67.32, -2 1.6 

l.-'rWMU 

.... 2,39, HU, U» 

7,60.17,394 

l,J7,7«»,7o| 

N64-6.'i 

.... 1. 1 2.26,. AO 1 

r...'i9,09 . 1 16 

6 1,4 H.2H6 

1M0V66... . 

.. . 6,37,11,7241 

7.'m.09,I2o 

.'.1,19,61'. 

1 MHri-a7 

.... 3.47.II.-IH2 

2.49.96,2'<l 

1 l.‘'6,79.A 



.... 1 .»>6,.A‘.», lot) 

2,61,2-A,6‘i1 

3.i;,6A7 

1 

.... 1.3.1, 21. 611 

2,6.A.0.A,9,30 

l.'<7,Alo 

1 ‘<611-70 

.... 3.17.07,691 

»..<0.27,t»10 

Aluit abolhlici 

1H71)-71 

.... 11 . 17.021 

1,’J1,:II,h.AO 



The odicial year l«‘^70-ri ended the ol.st March last, .since 
which the Mints have hren nearly idle, tliere liavin;/ b'^n fur 
months an almost total cessation in onr imports of .silver. 


Ohserccr writes from Cpper Sind to tlio Indian PaUic 
Ojdnion : — 

“It will j).Tha|is 1 h‘ soini* .Mti'-factiou to Air. Iviii^lil to liiiow that Siiul, 
the poon ni in Imlin, is payin/i; a I.iikI tax of Ks, 2-8 ami 3 pt-r acn-, ln‘- 
.sUU's local rat os. And this when the rich district*, chmT to Ihuiihay, and , 
the ft«rtilc plains of the rmijauh arc assessed .-it (1 annas to IN. 1-8 per i 
acre only ! Would he >visli to sec tlmse rat<'s increased, when he inins. lf li.is 
said that a “lax 5 .shillinf^'s tlu-acre is t(M) much for India?” I 

We tm* unxiou.s to see ilie Land Settleineiits of the various pvt>- 1 
winces carefully collut('d uiid compared to^*'etUev. Wo do not ' 
nttem]it to verify IlfJTUve.s : we simply say that if sucli I 

a discrepancy us he asserts exists, and tlunv are no reasonable | 
^rronnds for it, the one assessment should be rai.sed, or llie other 1 
lowered. 1 


The State Note circulation of India ]ia.s ri.seii upon the whole 
very steadily. The avera^re eirculation of each year from the I 
first issue in ]8(>i^ down to the cl«»so of l-'^rO-ri wfl.s a.s follows; — ; 


Rs. 4.tl.0l.2S‘> ' 

„ .‘i,24.2.V>art ‘ 

I.'<»U-6.i „ 6, SS, 20.116 I 

ISH-Vaa 7,72..)7.t»6;5 1 

is#w-67 s.as.aa,! 7t» 

ls67-as ,, 5',2S,.'>0,S4S i 

isas-au .: ,. io,ii..m,H27 1 

lsrta-7n ,, 10.6a,**o,777 } 

1 •• 70 - 7 1 ,, U,si.:rj, 2 t 0 j 


The averajfe circulation in Madras, iiicludinj’: its Mofussil cir- 
cles, hn.s never yet amounted to a million sterlintr. 'Die Rom- 
bay cirevdution ha.s fluctuated very heavily, the hi-rhe.'^t point 
Rs. 4,7.%04,(X)0 bein'? reached iu 1807-15.8, while it had fallen to 
Its. M,88,07,4/>4 in March last. The normal amount of the Rom- 
bay circidation is probably about i:4, 000,000. The circulation 
of the Calcutta circle reached its liijrhest point in 18150-70, xvhon 
it was Rs. 4,1 4,57, (XK). It lia.s .since fallen to R.'^. .*1,50, 0.‘1, 000. 
The Mofussil circle.s of Allahabad, Lahore, and Na^^pori*, have a 
normal circulation of about Xl, 000, 000 between them, and Kur- 
rachce and Akola about ^^0,000 each. e* 

The circulation is almost wholly what ma>; be called mercan- 
tile”. The people will never use the notes until they arc of much 
lower deiiominatio)!. For ourselves we do not think R.s. 5 low 
enough. We know no valid reason why India should not have 
notes as low as tlie dollar or the rouble, and can see slrojig rea- 
sons why they ahoxdd have such notes. 


In commenting upon the fact that the breadth of land sown 
witli cotton of late years in Guzerat has been greater than that j 
under either jowaroe or bajreo, the staple food grains of the people, ! 
the Indxt Trakask says : — ! 

“ No woiidor that tho pricM of agricultural produce went up so extra- I 
vngnntly high during the American war. Our Revenue Settlement Odicers I 
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cannot In* too cautious liow tlicy rely u|)on even a partial permanence of this 
inflated state of things, for there can be no doubt tliat India cannot hopo 
to outbid America in the Kngliali nuirket, and must be elbowed oat sooner 
or later. TJie fact is, no calculations based on tlie prices of the last ten years 
can ever be .safely adopted to tix the anticipated average prices for the 
decade on which we have now entered.” 

This i.M no doubt true, but there is a wide difference between 
making these price.s tlie standard by which to regulaite future assess* 
luents, and the ignoring of them altogether. It seems to be forgotten 
that the prices of the last ten years have been a great /rtcf that 
has changed the whole aspect of the question of assessments. 
We think with the hidit Prakash tliat it would be unsafe to hx 
the n.’^sessment for llie next 30 years upon the basis of the last ten 
years’ price.M, but to ignore those prices altogether, and to make 
the averages of a long antecedent period their basis would be 
folly. In tlie main, the causes of the rise are permanent, as we 
shewed in our la.si i.ssue, and if we are to ignore the prices of llic 
last ten years altogether, groat and most neei^i^ss sacrifice of 
rL*\enue will he made. 


Two institutions liave giwvn up under Rritish rule in India 
to the ivpre«*sion of which the whole energies of the Slate should 
bi* directed : we mean the Riinia and the Dram-.shop. The e\- 
lorlioji which we allow the sowkar class to practise upon the 
cultivator, was never tolerated imder native rule. Tlie ryots 
were sla\es, it is true, to the Z(*mindarnn the one side of India, and 
to the Mahrattas on the other, hut while not allowed to become 
wenlthy, they Avere seldom or never reduced below the level of a 
tolerable .suhsistenee. 'Mloy were no doiibl tho mi-ch-cow of the 
zemindar or of the Sirkar, but tho Marwaroe wu not allowed to 
tinifcr the udder at all. Under us, the Sirknr has abdicated in 
favour of tlie .sowkar, who has installed hini.solf as the great man 
in every village of the country, and in many places practises tlie 
im»st cruel extortion upon the ])eople. Side by side with the sowkar 
is the dr.xni-seller, completing the ruin whieli tlie former has 
bec'un. In his rt'port upon Pardee, the Settlement Otlicer write.s 
very recently as follows, concerning tlie condition of the Kali Puruj 
cultivators : — 

*• 'riioir ‘»kill varies (‘onsiderably from tho unsettled tribes on the 
Dliunnupoor froniier, who bcivitdi up just enough ground round their 
(•Miiporary huU to produce sutTlcionl nagli or kocira for their own use, 
lo the coniparal ivoly civilized Rondias and Dorias, Avho libido in vil- 
lages, are less migratory in their habits, and ondoavour to ciiltivato 
and iiiipr<»vo their fields. They are however uii fortunately alike in 
their improvident and inlemporate habits, being all in debt lo the 
•■owkar, wlio takes ndvaiitago of their ignorance and degraded eon- 
ditum, to extort from them the w'holo produce of their labour, minus 
T net a% much as will supply tUom witli the harvest uecessarios of life. 
Tlu*y rarely taste rice, aiul almost entirely subsist on tho coarsest and 
cheiipt^st grain, consiiinod in tlio shape of piirridge onc^ a day, siip- 
pleineiited of course by largo draughts of toddy. 

‘•Their supplies of even kodra and nagli generally fail before June, 
so that they are compelled lo beg from the sowkar seed and food to 
mitlioo till the next harvest, when the loan has to be returned at tho 
rate of IJ mau -ids per maund lent, a clear loss of 50 per cent. Any 
thing that the sowoar’s interest does not absorb, goes to tho liquor- 
seller, so that he is either in the clutches of one or the other, who 
successfully nmnage never to permit him to be solvent. Knowing os 
tho Kali Puruj do. that the profit of an} extra labour will go to fatten 
their creditors, it is not at all surprising that their improvidence and 
intemperance should become more and more confirmed.’* 

Are Ave really to accept it as a fact, that this state of matters 
is irremediable, and that wc can do nothing to remove these evils P 
I.s the State no match for the sowkar and tho dram-seller, that 
we allow the people to remain their slaves in this way P Are there 
not among us younger men growing up who will find out a way to 
remove this stigma from British administration P 


The carpings of the Bombay press against the assessment of the 
land are reflected in the vernacular press, as might be expected, in 
the mo.st exaggerated form. Thus the Indu Prakashf a very 
able and in general moderate paper, led on by the statements of 
the Englisli press, now positively affirms that Government is ex- 
acting from one-half to two-thirds of tho gross produce from the 
miserable tillers of the soil” throughout the Tannah, HutnagheiTy, 
and Ciuiara Collectorates : — 

The bligliting influences attendant upon the conquest, and the working of 
the doctrine of lapse, and tho liatcful Inara Commission, have sueeceded in 
rooting out of tho country the classes who were in enjoyment of alienated 
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revenue, and with tliem destroyed forever all cliaiice of an independent 
landed gentry. In the timee of Mahratta rule, the normal condition or things 
were Just the reverie. The direct State receipts were inconsiderable by the 
side of the laager alienationa by way of Jeha^pr, Sarenjam, and Inam lands. 
Sattara, our latest ac^lsition, retains the trace of this type of tilings even 
in the present day. The pro^rtlon of Government to alienated lauds is as 
two to one in that province 


' Oovemment 

f Alienated 

' ToUl vil- 

lillam, 

i7i9 

vllliii^, 

484 

la««*s. 

1,563 

Net Oovernment 

Alienated 

Total Reve- 

Revenue, 

Revolt lie. 

uue. 

, 17 lacs. 1 

[ 81 lacs. 

25^ loos. 


Now we ref^d this as the most desirable state of thin^. Taiinuh, Rut' 
nagherry, and Canara - stand at the other extremity. If the reports ore to Lk‘ 
trusted, out of a total of 4,607 villages in the Konkan districts, yielding a 
gross revenue of 33 lacs of rupees, only 293 villages, with about* two lues 
of Revenue, represent tlio alienations. Canara has absolutely no alienation 
throughout her 1,000 villages, yielding a total revenue of 12 lacs. In those 
countries the dreams of the entnuMiasuc upholders of the8tAte*s monopoly of 
the soil are realized to their bitter extreme, for while the State permits no 
intermediate landlord, it exacts os an acknowledgment of its landlord rights, 
from one-half to two-thirds of the gross produce from the inisorable tillers, 
whom it obligi|||with its irresponsible proteitioii. 

We are here told that the State permits uo intermediate land- 
lord either in Tannah, Rutnog^herry, or Canara, hut itself exacts from 
a-half to two-thirds of the gi'oss produce from the miserable 
tiUera whom it obliges with its in'esponsible protection.” It is 
really a ver}' serious question how far Government should permit 
the publication of such statements, without check or restraint of 
any kind. We do not, we confess, see that there would bo the least 
hardship in compelling any journal, English or native, to publi<»h a 
full and explicit withdrawal of statements so false and so calcu- 
lated to beget disaffection amongst t^ people, under penalty of 
suppression. In spite of tlie unprelfcented prosperity of the 
country, the notorious fact that our assessments are little more 
than nominal, and that under the Mahratta rule, the agiiculturai 
masses, high and low alike, endured the severest and most capri- 
cious exactions, the people arc assured that the English rule has 
had a most ** blighting influence” upon their fortunes, and that 
we have ** destroyed for ever all chance amongst them of an in- 
dependent landed gentry.” Now this is either tlie tall, silly writ- 
ing of some half-educated boy from our Colleges, who has no 
knowledge of what he is writing about, or tlie disaffected 
utterance of some bitter demagogue who thinks he best shews liis 
appreciation of the liberties secured to him under the * conquest’ 
against which he rails, by libelling its authors. We have not the 
slightest wish to see the freedom of the press curtailed, but 
situated as we are in this country, the safety of allowing such 
writings to go unnoticed seems to u.s most questionable. The 
journalist, whether native or European, who adopts and propagates 
falsehoods so circumstantial and so mischievous, should we think 
be required to substantiate thorn, or to publish their full ojfd com- 
plete recantation in terms dictated by the State itself, in tlie same 
columns in which the falsehood appears. That the present wholly 
unfettered condition of the press is the ultimate expression of all 
legislative wisdom upon the subject, we take the liberty to doubt. 


The following figures shows the quantity of cotton e.xported 
from the stations of the G. L P. Railway of the Central IVovinoea 
^d^he Berars, for the season up to the week ending Otli January 

Total. 

^ FuII-preeised 23,094 

Half 4.209 

Doknw :),A24 


Total bales of lbs. 400 ooeh 


31,OAO.~/4/. 


The average prices realized at tlie Opium sales of the 4th 
instant in Calcutta were as follows : — 

Behai*, New 

M 01.1 

BenaroH, New.. 


Rs. 1,452 per olieet. 

1,890 „ 

1,433 


In addition to these miotations, we observe that 345 chests of 
what is called simply ‘ Old opium’ sold at on average price of Rs, 

These prices arc much above the averages of the last ten years, 
which liave laiiged from Rs. 938 in 180-1-5 to Rs. 1,377 in 1868-9, 
As the Budget Estimate was framed upon an expectation of Rs. 
1,075 only, the wiUtAxU will not improbably come out better by 
£1,500,000 than tlie estimates . — LL 


The one thought, says the Luliati Daily A ewer, “ that no direct 
taxation, however perfect it may bo in theory, cun bo prac- 
tically enforced in India without grave injustice, ought to dis- 
cnebaiit Indian statesmen of all sueh taxation for the fiit^e.” 
Our contenij)orai-y is strongly in favour of a tobncco-tax, concern- 
ing wliicli he says : — “ A taxon tobacco would be novel, but it seems 
to be the oi)iiiiou of those who have studied the subject that 
nothing that is likely to oecur in the collection of such a tax could 
possibly create the discontent which iiocessarily follows in the 
wake of the tax on income. A small duty, fur iiislance, on tlio 
retail sale of tobacco, realised at the time of granting licenses to 
vendors, would return as large* a yield as the income-tax, and pro- 
bably a larger, and would also — and Ibis is its best recommen- 
dation — bring about no direct contact between ignorant and help- 
less (ax-payers and extortionate tax-gatherers.’^^ — Id, 


Sir Charles Trevki.y.vn has renewed his protest against the 
Indian ineomc-t.ax, in a letter to the London Tittm of 9th ult. 
lie writes : — 

‘* Having felt the wannest interest in India since I was a boy, and 
still watching its progress with the same unfingging attention, I 
must again record my opinion that the income-tax is, in an csjiecial 
manner, nnsuited to India, and that its continuance must alienate 
from us the great body of the people who remained faitliful io-us 
during the Mutiny, and whose iusuiTeetiou would cause even that 
frightful epistle to be regarded as child’s play. I am also of opinion 
that this tax is unnecessary in the present state of the finances of India. 
If the Select (’omraittee on East India Finance succeeds in finally 
disposing of the question, it will do more than a national service.’* 

Wo do not suppose that anyone will longer insist that the 
state of the finances is such as to make the tax necessary. T^lio 
propriety of its continuance is suggested rather by the belief 
that some such tax upon the rich is rcipiirea os a sort or coun- 
terpoise to the snlt-tax upon the poor, than by the conviction that 
the Finance Minister really requires it. — Id. 


NOTES FROM CONTEMPORARIES- 


A CORRESPONDENT of tho Juhbulpore ^Chronicle tells us that he 
has ascertained from personal enquiiy of landholders in the 
Hoskun^abad district, that for land held by them in the adjoin- 
ing territories of Bhopal and Indore, they are allowed 22 to 30 
Ijer cent, only of tho net assets, for the very same proprietary 
^hts which are everywhere being settled by ourselves at 50. 
Tte Bomc correspondent points out further, that in consequence 
of the lowness of the assessment “ the sale value of land in 
Hoshungabad and Nursingpore is appreciably higher than it is 
in Jubbulpore.” The assessment does not represent, as is suppos- 
ed, half the profits, it being often less and sometimes more. — 
Indian, Statesman. 


We have advices from Mr. Login as to the results of his cotton 
eaiperiments on the Ration system to Idth instant. He says, 
yield of cotton for the new field is already 462 lbs. of 
dean eotum per acre, and I hope to pick nearly 500 lbs. by tha 
end of tkr season,” These results are really very extraordinary. 


The Secretary of State's draft upon the Indian Treasury for 
payment of the Home Charges amounted during the last year to 
Ils. 9,80,00,000. The drafts came forward regularly throughout 
the year at the rate of Rs. 4,000,000 by each mail, except by tho 
December ones, each of which brought a demand upon the ^ca- 
aury for Rs. 5,000, (X)0. The drafts were issued against tho three 
Treasuries in the following proportion ; — 


Upon the Cnlciitta Treasury Ra. 7.S8.30.0U0 

Bombay Treasury „ 1,76,90.000 

„ Anidras lYcusiiry „ 14,90,000 

1 4 ^ 

Rs. 9,80,00,000 

The effect of this enormous drain upon the country is happily 
venr largely counteracted by the immense tribute which Calcutta 
and Bombay contrive to levy upon China by the heavy export duty 
imposed upon opium. But for this componsarion, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether these Home Charges could be borne by the coun- 
try at all. Our heavy export du^ upon opium is quite as real a 
tribute upon the Chinese, as the Home Charges are upon India. — 
Id. 


The Bombay Gazette points out that there has been a great 
want of wisdom shown in the construction of certain rosSa in 
Khandeish for employing the people who are in distress through 
the dearth. One of these roaas, 22 miles long, from Parola to 
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KiijVttuni, is said to be of very utility, while to moke it, 

v<-ry fine crops had to be destroyed. The work, moreover, was 
p»ne about in such a hurry, that the embankments were all but 
completed before it was found out that tlio ryot could not do the 
lUHSonry work. ** But not only did the Onvernment sanction verjn 
considerable, expenditure on imperfect information, but they allow- 
ed the Khondeish Collector to be twice chan^^ed, besides permittinjf 
an interregnum for some time.” How, asks our contemporary, 
can a Collector who has never before seen tiie^ distnet have that 
intimate knowled^re, wliich is so neceasary in the case of an 
impendin<r famine of the country under his charpfe ? This is a 
fair instance of the ruinuous way in which the prc‘sent system of 
•actin^^’ irppointments is carried out!” — Id, 


A roiinKSPOXDKNT, in noticinjj a recent article in this journal 
upon the ^•’rain trade of the counti^, casts considerable doubt ujxm 
the npproj)riiit4‘nesH of the quotations made hy us from the OlHcial 
Price Lists of Bombay. lie says ; — 

“ Yon quote the price of rice in Bombay at Rs. .''>-4 to Rs. 0-4 per 
lunuiul (of 82 lbs. ?) This may bo tl>o retail price, but the wholesalo 
rate of tho kinds chieily used by natiyos, is from Ks. 7-2 to Rs. 8-12 
por bnj^, of ftvo luuunds. Wheat is from Rs. 20 to Rs. 20-2 per candy 
of about Ihs. (miy 7i mauiids), or from Rs. .'l-r)-4 to Rs. 1-4-.3 per 
luauiid f>f 82 pounds, so that with baj»gingand railway charges, cartage 
and wastage, it does not cover for wheat, of which F havo seen samples 
from Raijiore, that at present would not bring more than from Rs. 27 
to Rs. 20 in tho Bombav nuirket. The qualities and values of rice aro 
so various tliat it is ditllcull tf) say PTn.ctly anything about it. {Some 
Raipore rice was valued here at from Us. <J-12 to Rs. 7 |3<*r bag or from 
Rs. .3-0 to Rs. ,3-K per rnnund, which does not quite coyer tho railway 
charges and cost of transit, interest and waste t(» be allowed for. 

The oflifial quotation.^ are priven in the mannd (82 lb.**.), but if 
tlie> really reproMOiit the 7‘cfail price, they should he given in so 
many “ seers per rupi'e.” — Td, 


Tfir Pioneer h.a.s collected tho following information on tho 
important subject of the financial position of France : — 

Th(‘ /ievttc (les Deux Monden gives a summary of the finaneial 
position of Traneo ho far as this has been produced by the lato 
war. Tho rccoi[)tH for 1870 should have been, aceording to tho 
budget estimate, £73,(500, OoO ; they realized hovvevor no more 
than £8l,2t^0,oo0 ; and tho incomo of 1871 w^a.s a little le.ss. 
On tho other liaml the expenditure in lH7o amounted to no 
los.s than Xin.') millious sterling, and tluit of 1871, after all pos- 
sible recti tieation.M, eamiot, w’o are told, ho put at les^ than 128 
millions. Tho deficit therefore — the regular defieit so to 
say— on theso two years alone amounts to upwards of 140 mil- 
liou.M sterling. Ihit thi.s .sum includes no part wliatcver of tho 
^8(bOO(),OiH) already actually paid as ]>art of the (Terman indem- 
nity. TIow wa.s this I’aiso^l I (H' course by loan : as tho 
deficits of 1870 and 1871 had to be met by loan, in thus way 
Franco has borrowe<l nearly 200 millions .since Augu.st 1870. 
But there aro still £ 120 , 000,000 to be pahl to (Jermauy before 
the 1st AFay 1874 ! There is still the iiiimen.se indoinnity pro- 
mised to tlio departments which have suflbred from tho iu- 
\asinii! There is still tho indemnity to the railroads, and 
other biiornious lirfbilitios ! Altogether tlie fir.st cost of the 
war is moderately estimated at £'3G0,O0o,O0O, with a perma- 
nent additional taxation of £24,000,000 per aunum, — /d. 


Tiik course of the hixchniigc throughout 1871 shows steady iiu- 
proveiuent in the value of the rupee from the beginning to tlie close 
of the year. Tho lowest rales accepU'd in London for the Secre- 
tary of State’s drafts upon this country, w'oro month Fiy month as 
ft mows ; — 


.Tamiiirx 

Fcliriiiiry 

March 

April 

May 0,, 

June 

.Inly ^ 

Align*!! 

Septciiilifr 

Oi-mUtT 

No\oiiilH*r 

PeCfllllKT 





nil 




lof 


fo 




lu; 


11 


li; 


11 


112 


A rise of o per cent, in the value of the rupee was thus established 
by the close of the year. It is hardly cremtable we think to the 
bankers of India that none of them have yet given us a book upon 
the Indian Exchanges. The subject is no doubt intricate and 
ditficult, hut it ou^it to have been mastered by some of these 
jrentlemen loi^ since, and made the subject of popular exposition* 
The late Air. David McCulloch used to declare in his crolchetty 
wav, that the course of tlio Indian Exchan^ was so arbitraiy as 
to defy reduction to rule, but we should lAe to see the attempt 
made. Why does not some one of the young bankers of &mbay 
take hold of it ? Air. QOschen became Secretary of State per scUtum 
on the mere strength of his Theory of Exchanges. — Id, 


The Trade and Navigation I'etums of British India for the 
month of September 1871-72, and for the six months ending dOth 
September 1871-72, are now before us. From the General Sam* 
mary, we collate the following tables 

Sep,en^rXm. 

Total value of Ex- (18S9-70 .. Sa. S,08.59.896 .. Ra. 28.22,36.184 
porta (e.Tcludinff/ 1870-71 ... .. 2.84,24.689 .. .. 29,7A.9S.46S 

treafluro) ( 1871-72... .» 8.81.84.814.. „ 29*82.27.443 

Total value of Im-( 1869-70 .. .. 3.08,67,543.. 15.47.28.111 

Iiortn (excluding 1870-71 .. 2,71.09,122 .. .. 16,91.44.198 

treuMure) ( 1871-72 ... .. 2.83.52.092.. .. 14.83.85.426 


Net value of Im- ^ " 

ported treasm-e. I 1071.72 ' 


1,66,27,357 .. 
37,28.614 .. 
., 33.15,112 .. 


99 

99 


6.60.05.923 

1,01.91.027 

1.36,18.146 


The effect of the Homo Charges is seen in a very striking way 
in these figures. It will be seen that the imports of the countrv 
during tile last six months have amounted to little more than liaff 
the value of tho exports : — 

Total Exporti, April to Bept. 1871 Ka. 39,82,37,443 

Imports Mtrrhuntiise Ki*. 14,82.85,426 

7'teasurr „ 1,36.18,149 

Ba. 16j^.03,57S 

This immense deficit is somewhat modified however by tho fact 
that nearly Iwo millions of enfaced paper were remitted* to India 
during the period, reducing the apparent deficit to about 
£11,500,000 .sterling. 

This subject is so important and requires to be treated with so 
much care, that we shall probably recur to it in an early issue. — Id, 


A ( ounKspoNDENT of the Jahhulpore. Chnmich afiirins that 
some iiiodilkation (»f the AFundlah settlement is contemplated, 
as well as n revision of the Nimar •asscssmenis. He adds that 
“ if Air. Knight bad only written iji time, it is probable that 
“ the settleininits of othojklistricts would also havo been ovor- 
“ hauled.” Our attention was first directed to these settlements 
by Air. Pedder, the present Acting Commissioner of Nagpore, 
who wrote seveial very valuablo articles upon the subject in the 
Times of India towards tho end of 18G8. The imporiance of th(.» 
iliscIoKiires made l>y Mr. Pedder was very vividly apprehended 
by ns, and we an early opportunity of enforcing our 

( nn\ictions upon the snlijeet in the Econo7ni8t. We insisted that 
a great and needless saerifii-e of revenue had been made in the 
Central Provinees, and this is now generally admitted ; but we 
very soon found, that a teiidoney to under-assess, was a general 
feature of all the settlement proceedings of the time. We are 
as far as any of oiir opponents can possibly be from wishing to 
see tlie land iindnly burdened ; but tlie settlement of tliorovemio 
to be got therefrom for n generation of years is a step of immense 
conscipieiieo when we bear in mind that it is to the Land wo 
iimst look for tho nieaiis to meet the immense expenditure being 
made upon I’nblic Woi ks in all parts of the country. It was 
the failure of the Supreme Govermnent to show any disceniment 
of the eonnection between tho two tilings that made us insist 
with HO much earnestness upon the subject, as the finaneial 
cpiestion of our times. We were too late to influence inatterH 
iiiiich in the Central Provinces, but have liappily lieen in time to 
arrest fJic tendency in Bombay, the N. W. Provinces, the Punjab, 
and elsewhere to the same error. — Id. 


One of our local contemporaries aflirms that if “ the members 
“ of the Viceregal Council would give up their own abstract ideas 
aboiU taxation and be at the trouble to ascertain facts, they 
“ might perhaps discover that neither t'.o salt duty nor the land 
“ tax is so chebrfully aquiesced in by the people as the tenor of 
** official reports would lead llie world to believe.” 

As to the salt duty, wc remark that not one man out of a thou- 
sand in the country knows even of its existence, except in the 
neighbourhood of tlie Customs Frontier Lines. All that can be 
truthfully said as to the readiness of the people to pay the land 
revenue Is all that coiUd reasonably be wished in such a matter. 
They recognize fully the 7*ight of the State to share with them in 
the produce of their fields, but as they are human they are glad to 
get the State share fixed at as low a rate as they can. The suggea* 
tion that tlie land revenue is unpopular, or that it excites disafiec- 
tion is untnie within the knowledge of every man in the adminisr 
tration of the country. 

The same contemporaiy cherishes the hope that ** Sir Richard 
Temple, having at last a prosperous financial year to report 
« upon, will at least endeavour to turn his good fortune to the nest 
account by reducing the burdens of the over-ta^iied poor, instead 
« of gratifying the st^hness of the rich, and that the tax on the 
<< incomes of well-to-do traders and professional men may t>e 
<< maintained and the salt duty reduced to the lowest limit that 
« the state of the finances will allow.” 

Upon this the Indian Examiner remarks — There could 
be no fairer tax than an equitably assessed and equitably re- 
« alized income-tax ; but to equitably cess and realize such a tax 
« haa been found practically impossible in even the most advanced 
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countiy in the world. The unfitness and impolicy of the tax 
' in this country may be summed up in a single phrase : — 
Aforeian or mm-hoinogmwiM Oovemnwnt may not prudvnthj 
resort to direct taxcUmi^ 

Our contemporary states a ^at truth very forcibly in tlu^so 
words. If the incomo-tax is to he retained at aU, it should bo t on- 
liiitMl to the really wealthy classes of the country, who arc coitipant- 
tively few in number and too powerful to be at mercy of the 
tux collector.— 


A LATK number of the Oiuih Exedeior contains a valiiablo 
article on the trafilc rates of the East India Railway. The Writer 
pi)ints out that the rate for the transport of grain is one-tifth i)f a 
pie \yeT niaund per mile for distances of 300 miles and upwards 
and for a freight of not less than 140 maunds. Reducing these tigiire.s 
to their equivalents in English currency and wcigJits, the yntin 
rates of the E. I. liailway for long distances and for quantities not 
less than fi ions (140 maunds) are tlius pies 3*4 or 0‘G4cf., or a 
little more thaij^ a half-penny per ton per mile. This mte is very 
little over 1-lOth of a penny per Engli.^i quarter per mile, or fifty 
nonce (4a. 2d) per qiuirter for a distance of live hundred miles. 
Now we can romemlier well when wheat wn.*^ .selling at Jubbulpoit* 
at twelve shillings the quarter, unci liad cheap transport been pro- 
curable in those days, Jubbulpoie wheat might have been laid 
down at Bombay for shipmcMit to Europe, at aliout 17a, the 
quarter! The Excelsior fi\)uearti to prove, that under the conditioii.s 
named, the East Indian Railway can really carry at tliesc rates 
without loss. It says : — 

“ Tlie cost of working a locomotive engine, iiicltuling fuel, wear niul lent 
&c., has been very carefully calculated at Rs. 4 a mile, or Rs. 1,200 for 3<H3 
inilcH : add throe days* pay for ono Ist guard Rs. 1.5, for one 2nd guard Rs. 
10, brnkosmaii Rs. (t, telegmjih Dic.sjvigc.s betw^ji 3(> HtAtion.s at 3 « ach, R.s. 
100. To this odd the proi>ortional pay of 30 nation innHters, gucats clerk.o, 
platform usaistantB, carriagt^ uxuiiiiiicrs, Ktorc keepers, triilHc siii»erintoiideiits 
and tlioir cstablishment.s, engjiiei‘r.s, plaU'dayers and their gJings, with 
numerous other oxpeiiHe.s too iiumerou.s to detail, at R.s. 30(). wliieli i.s coiinider- 
ably less than tho truth, and we have a luilaiioe of Rs. Ill as profit <»r *012 
of n pie per maund per mile. L<iwcr the rale to one-sixth <if a pie per 
niHUiid ixT mile, and it will be seen tiuit the grain wouhl be carried at 
a dead loss to the Connaiuy, and tliis is a difference of., only uiie-thtrtieth 
of u pie. 

“When tho distance Is less than 300 miles, and the consignuicnts under 
140 maunds, it will not iwiy to carry at less than one-third of a pie per 
maund per mile, becjiu.se greater expense is incurred in extra shunting, con- 
sequent detention of trains Involving waste of fuel, while the waggons an* 
•scattered over tlic line, and r<*mnin idle, or wander up and down for days 
together l(»oking fur a load. Hence we consider, tliat with regard to the 
grain rates, the Kovt Indian Railway tariff has been excel I cj it ly framed and 
no reduction could |jo.ssibly be luade without the Company" working at a 
loss.” 

If these figures may really be trusted, and they seem to bo reli- 
able, and the Company can carry gi'aiii w'itliout loss at little more 
than a Jialf-peiiny per ton per mile, and the otlier railw^ays of the 
country should find tlicmsmvcs able to do so loo, the ijrico of food 
in Western India ought to fall heavily at no distant date. 'Wo 
.should be very glad to hear something from Mr. Couder, tho very 
able Traffic ’Manager of the O. I. P. Railway, upon thi.s subject. 
— /(i. ’ • 


I the Assowor, the inoro he removed from personal acquaintano 
I with the.4udividiials to be assessed and their income, and the 
• more ho must lean upon tho knowledge or local insvestiration of 
Olivers. This is the crucial difficulty, and it mast be grappTed with, 
'riio Lieu teiuiiit-d overt! or, after gravely and anxiously conaider- 
' iiig the subject, lias (with the oxcoilion noticed in the following 
i paragraph) fulled to think of any change that could be made with 
lulvaivtage in tho agency or system. After all, it is only by 
\ igilunco of c^nitrol on the part* of the Collector, by the personal 
iiiquirias of his stafi'of Assistants in tiieir winter tours, and by 
continual cau4)ioning and oucoiiragement of the teheildars, that, 
so far as II is Honor sees, the abuses to which the tax is so 
liable cmi bo reduced to a minimum. It might perhaps do 
.m»od strictly to prohibit tho preparation of any lis^ by an officer 
(»f lower gnulo than a tehsildar, and the tohisildar might \h) in- 
structed to compile his lists from tho oral statements of those 
whom ho must iiiquiro from and consult. Tho Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor looks to District Officers to redouble their efforts and their 
vigilance, so that there sliall bo no opportunity given, that can 
lKi8.sibly be avoided, for tho interposition of imderlings. The 
raising of the limit of taxable profits will greatly stronirthuii 
the Ininds of tlio District Officers and their staff: His Honor 
will also look to ( Wimissioners to make it more than ever their 
duty to sou that no exertion is spared for this end. And tho 
LiLMitenant-Govonior need not add that he has the fullest oonfl- 
deuce that the menil)erB of the Board thomsolves will loyally aud 
earnestly aid tho Clovernmeiit in carrying out those views. A 
copy of tho reply, which i have been directed to submit to the 
(-lovorninent of India, in reply to tho despatch, is enclosed, ui 
order that the Board may be the more fully iu poasessiou of the 
Lieutenant-Governor's views on the questions that have been 
under discussion : — 


EroM 0, A. Elliott f Eiftj.y Officiating l^ecreiary io Oovermmniy 
yorth-Western PmvmccA^ to E. B, Chapman^ Esq,^ Secretary 
to Oovtirnoicni of JiidUtf Financial Departmentydaied Allahabad 
ihcMMh Xocemovr 1871, — No, lOO..! o/ 1871. 

Sin, — Having laid before His Honortho Lieutenant-Governor 
your luttcr, No. 47o8, dated the October, I am instructed 
to forward the copy of orders issued in pursuance of those orders 
to tho Board of Iluvouuo. His K.\celleucy-iu“Council cannot be 
more solicitous than the Liciiteuant-Govornor himself is that 
the evils and abuscH to wliich tho assessment of tho Income-tax 
is found lo bo so liablo sliouhl be restricted ainl obviated to the 
utmost possible degree. The llmitatiim however enjoined in 
your Bull paragraph, viz.y that assossmeuts shall not be made 
by any odicor )»elow the grade of tohsililar, will not boiiofit these 
provinces; for (as Ills Excelleney-in-C'omieil was jirobably not 
aware) the power of making assassinonts is already confined in 
thoso provinces io gradc.s of officers higher in rank than that of 
tchsihiar. Biif' the Lioiitcnaiit-Govoriior has uot tho least 
thought to improve the occasion by directing attention t<^ tho 
urgent need of vigilance and caution in the iuvo.stigatioiis which 
must precede assc.ssmont by tho.se superior officers. It is iu these 
iiKiuiricM, and in the ncce.s.sary reference to those possessing local 
ana personal knowledge of ti)e inhabitants, the gi*eat moss of 
wiiom are beyond the personal knowledge of the Assessors/ be- 
yond oven that of the tch.sildar. that abuses and corruntion aro 
most liable to occur. And His Honor trusts thattlio views 
enjoined iii>ou tho Board in paragranhs 5 and 0 of my des- 
THE i meet the approval of His Excelleucy-in-Gouncil. 

' The Governor-General-iu-CoLmcil has been pleased to contrast 
tho administration of the Income-tax as reported in 1801, with 
the statu of things now uxisting, and to attributo the detcriora- 
rt jr, j . .• « . . .r. . XT ./ i tion to laxity of control under tho present Government. His 

I,-qMC.J.£ai,Ut,Juif,,0^i^MffA^reeuri/(oOovenw^^^^ Honor «ub..i its that it would have boon rcasouable-porhaiw 

0 A, Vdvuiy Esq^ySceretary to the Board oj I ■ 


THE INCOME-TAX. 


REPLY OP THE N. W. P. GOVERNMENT TO THE CENSURE OF 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Western Provinces ; to 
lievemiey North-Western ProvinceSy *d<jUed AUahabady 
November 1871, — No, 108-4 1871, 


considurud whether causes may not have 


Sir, — I n calling the attention of the Board to the orders of 
the Government of India, No. 4708, dated the 25th October, 
ou the administration of the Income-tax in thoso provinces, I 
am to add the following remarks : — Tliroughoiit the disoassion, 
tho District Officers, the Commissioners, the Board, and tho 
Lieutenant- Governor himself have dwelt much on the liability, 
to corruption of the lower agencies through whom the Asscs.sors 
have to work. And 1 am to express His Honor’s solicitude that 
tho occasion may not pass away without some tangible advan- 
tage being derived, as well from these admissions as from the 
strictures of the^Government of India upon them. The seloc- 
tion of Assessors is alm^ly confined to a rank above that of 
tehsildar. The prohibition thereibro against assessments being 
made by any officer below the rank of tehsildar, announced in 
paragraph 13 of tho orders of the Government of India, will not 
afieot tiiese provinces. The present arrangement is already 
muoh within the limit there enjoined. But the difficulty still 
remains that the Assessor having for the most part no personal 
knowledge of profits and incomes, is foi’ced to make reference to 
some one who has and it is obvious that the higher the rank of 

6 JAN. 


boon ail work other than want uf etfective supervisioii, beforo 
avtumiiig and puhlishiiig to tho whole of India, tlio imputation 
against tliu (lovornment of a lax control. An imjilied contrast 
is drawn iu your du.spatch butweon tho administration t>f ^irG. 
Edmonstone in rc.'^)j>ect of tho Income-tax and that of Sir AVilliam 
Muir. His Honor would not venture to place his administration 
in comi>etition with'the Ooveruniont of that most eminent and 
laiaonted statesman. Fortunately, moreover, no such necessity 
exists. For, as remarked by his Kxcullcnoy-in-Council, thepre- 
.sciit Lieutenant-Governor was the Member of the Board, 
tlii-ough whose agency alone Sir G. Edmonstono workctl tho 
Income-tax, and iu whoso labours he reposed a geuei*ous and 
implicit confidence. The present Lieutenant-Governor, as Mem- 
hor of tho Board of Revenue, not only had occasion then iu con- 
junction with his colleague, the late r. Rowland Money, to carry 
out tho instructious of the Government, both as to the agency 
mid tho modus operandi of asses.smeut, hut also on his cir- 
cuits harl tho op[)oi tuiiity ni‘ closely watching the results. He 
has hod similar opportiinitios iu his annual tours as Lieutenant- 
Governor (which have reached to every district in those provin- 
ces, excepting Bundlekuud and the Jhonsio division) of watching 
the present system, and ho is able from personal knowledge to 
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Hay that there wore no i^recautions cnjoiiieil in 1801 which 
are not now enjoined, anti that there is not any lower 
agency now made umo of that v an n<»t tlion ornployed. Nor 
i.s llirt Honor coiiBcious that tliore in any falling oil’ in the 
care or vigilance of the District (ihicers and their staff. On the 
contrary, profiting by the ei'|>ericiico of the past, tlionj have not 
been wanting intelligent afld earnest eiideavoiirH to introduce 
improvements in the stern. I’in! Lit;iitciiant-Oovenior can- 
not say that any of these have proved of much efficiency ; but 
he conceives that tJiis anscs from the natnro of the tax, and 
not from any lack of zeal and ability in the olficoi*s of Oovern- 
ment. Thei*e are many possil)le causes of the growing unpopu- 
larity of the Income-tax. Wlien fir.st it was introduced it was 
regarded as a War-tax, tiro inevitable result of tlie diserganiza- 
tiou of lvSr)7-''»H, and wiw no doubt as such expected to he only 
temporary. Its .snb8C(piout ili.scontinuance must have confirm- 
ed the iilca ; and feeling that its re-impo.sition betokens tho 
iiiteutiuii of a permanent itnpo.sitioii, may have added to the 
impationce and dislike with Avhich it is now regarded. More- 
over, the frequent changes, and especially the sudden d»>iihling 
of tho iiHSOBsraentH, on one occasion in the very middlo of the 
year, have induced a fooling of uncertainty. It it not as in 
England, wliere tho occasion and neces.sity for Midi .sudden 
mousureB can, by means of the public press, be niiule known fully 
and immediately throughout the land. Hero, as 1 1 is Honor 
explained in my former despatch, it is quite beyond the ability 
of the ( luvormuent agency to make known th(i c.uise.s of .such 
changes beyoml tho most limited cirele, or to oxi>lain them at 
all to the vast mas.scs of the population. The first intimation 
18 the rude demand of the tehsihlar’s peon ; and it can easily be 
conceived Avhat power is thus put into the liands of tlie suhonli- I 
nate establishment, and what dissatisfaction any .such niiexplain- { 
ed and seemingly arbitrary enhancement must spread abroad, j 
It is also certain that as tho people become familiar Avith the 
Avorking t»f the tax, they have learned tho eompurative lielplc.ss- 
iiess of tho officers of (fovoriiment in the ascertainment of real 
income and the cheeking of eva.sion ; and antagonism has tliii.s 
groAvn up betAvoon the people? aial the (lovormnent A.sse.s.sors, 
Avhich has nob tended to the popularity of the measure. For 
the same reason, their experiei n o of tin* SMguciiessof tlie grounds 
we ha\’o to go upon, has no doubt emh<d<U‘iied through whom 
the A.sscssors are obliged to make their investigations, to profit 
by oiu* ignorance. It is not surprising that people so venal in 
their habitH should rapiiUy become m<jre practised aikqits in 
corniption, iind should be able year by year to turn the oppor- 
tunity to better iiccoiint. The Lioutouaiit-Governor does not 
say that these are all the causes ; ho mei’cdy puts them forward 
as probable causes. Ho was called upon to state facts, and he 
dill HO to the host of his ability, 'fhc eause.s must bo matter for 
B^)OOiilation. A rofloction is made upon the I’oard and (Jovorii- 
inent for passing Avithout aninvulversion, “ tlje eonfc.s.sions of 
wi(lo-s])road mal-aclmini at ration made by suboiylinaie JleAcmio 
Otlicers.’' His Honor Ava.s n<»t aware that any siu li confession 
ha<l been made, and ho may bo iiermitted to expres-s the hope 
tliat if any “ nial-administration^’ had como to Jiis notice, 
whether con fe.Nsod or not, it would have met Avitli appropriate 
ceusuro and ]aiiiishrnciit. Ckutainly in the few cases of eorru]>- 
tion Avhich Iiha’c come to light against subordinate Government 
officials, immediate puni.shnieut has folloN\ed ; but indiserimi- 
iiate unimail\ersion Avoiild do more liarm than good. The 
Licutenaiit-Govcmor, as before submitted, though giving tho 
subject his best attention, and endeavouring Avhon in In.^ circuits 
to ascertain the causes of ibscoiitent, ha.s noA\herc found rea.M)n 
to attriliuto it to V.vck of zeal or judgment i>n the jiart of the 
local officei's. The local inviuincs instituted by the Government 
and tho Board have altogether failcil to bring out any evidence 
of inal-admiiiistration. ihs Honor avou Id submit that ariiniiul- 
versiou under such circum.stances Avould have been out of place; 
for to produce salutary results animadvcr^iou inu.st be baseil on 
fioinc distinct grountl or prcsumi)tion of error or laxity. It is 
perhaps not of material eonsequence, but the “ mi-scalculatioir' 
ontemlin paragraph 2 of your letter, is n^t apparent. The 
tax-payers arc all presumably heads of familie.s, and comparing 
thorn with all other heads of families in the firovnice, one person 
was assessed in 80, or 1*25 per cent, or nc^irly four in .‘loO — the 
figure stated in my letter of tho Kith Alay. It must be renioni- 
Inired morcovei that to single out those four iiei-sons in aoO 
the inquiry must bo made into tho circum.'stamcs of a very 
iiuich larger number. lu conclusion, I am to nssiiio His Excel- 
lency the Govonior-Geiicral-iii-Couiicil, that every exertion 
will be redoubled to reduce tho occasions of discontent and the 
opi)ortiinitics for corruiition ; iiiid the Ideiiteiuiut-Governor i.s 
happy to think that the raising of tho limit to Bs. give.s the 
prosjiect of the redoubled efforts thus made being crownicd Avith 
far greater sucees.s than hitherto has been found i>ossible. 


lyom A, B, Chapman y Esq.y Secretary to the Government of IndtOy 
Financial Department ; to the Ctfflciatiny Secretary to the Oovem^ 
inent of the North-Western iVormcM , — Fort WHUam, VJth 
December 1871. 

Sir,— I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
No. ion A., dated With Noveinlx^r, with copy of the instnictious 
issued by the (ioA-errimcnt of the North- Western l^vinces, to the 
Board of Bevenne, with reference to the Kesolution by tho Go- 
A'ernraentof Jialia. No. 4708, dated 26th October, upon the subject 
of the adniiiiiistratiou of the Incomc-lnx, There nas been a mis- 
apprehension of the Tncaning <if the 13th para^^ph of the Reso- 
lution of the Cit»veniincnt of India, Therein it is laid down posi- 
tively that no as.scssment to Inoonic-tax is to be made by omcers 
1)olow#thc graile of Tehsildnr. — The North- We.stcrn Provinces’ Go- 
vernment itdoin that this prohibition will not apply, because already 
I by law each a.sse.s.srnent must be made by the Collector. This is 
j so far true. But the real substance of the previous representation, 

I in the upprehension of the (JoA'crnment of India, was this, that 
; although nominally the Collector was the officer to make the as- 
. se.M.smcnt, yet, virtually and really, the inquiries for assessment, — 

' in fact the real busiiie.ss of assessing, — fell into the hands of inferior 
: officials. 'I’his in tjffect Avas stated in various forms ot expression by 
' many officers. Now it Avas this which the Government of India 
, meant, and still means, <li8tiuetly to prohibit in tho 13th paragraph 
of the Resolution. 'Ihc tTovcrnor-Cjeuoral-iu-Couucil is theroforc 
' not sati-stied tlmt instructions oontained in paragraphs 3rd 
and r>lh of your let ter to tho Board of Revenue, No, 108A, dated 
' loth November, will sufljcienfly meet the evils which were so 
fon*il>ly represented in your previous letter, and the pai'icrs which 
aeeompauied it. No i/Kjnirir^ for the purpose of assessment should bo 
made by any officer lie low the rank of I’chsildar. I’hc Tchsildar, 
in AAho.'^e juri.sdictioii any rissessmerit is to be made, or some superior 
officer, mii.st, him.se If in person, Au.sit the place AA’hcrc the jjerson be- 
lieved to be liable to as.Me,s.smcnt resides, and their conduct personally 
tlie ucccNsary investigations. As pointed out in my previous letter, 
the rule of ])roi>oi1iou applicable to ngilcultural incomes reduces 
this Avork within very practicable limits. In the Resolution by the 
Government of India it was rcmaiked that the civil officers had 
eonfe.s.se«l the cxi.sleuco of evils of magnitude, and of wide-spread 
iinal-ndministration. 'i’hc Local Government now seems to doubt 
Avhetlier such a conrcs.rion avos actually made. But the Government 
of Imlia mu.st still con.sider that avIkui district officeVs declared that 
the assevsiiKMit and collection of the lax liad been iiracticnlly left in 
many places to inferior officials not titled from tlieir position for 
such duties, in coiisccpicncc of which oppression was alleged to 
arise, the existence of these evils and of this mal-administration aa’rs 
really conres.^cd. I’he Government of India would not perhaps 
originally have noticed the mi.scalculalion referred to in your 12th 
paragraph, had the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
Motgroumlcd upon it a charge of error against tho Supreme Goati’u- 
mont. I’he Supreme GoA'cruuKUit has .staled incidentally that “the 
I tax was paid l)y only about 1 in every 3<M) of the popuhiliou.” 
j Voii wrote, in the pas.sagc quoted iu tho Resolution — “The total 
' mimlHT of per.soM.s as.sc.s.scd to the tax was I ■26 of the total popula- 
i tion* or nearly -I in .3(M), not 1 in IKK), as has been erroneously 
j .stated.’' 

! It is ijoAV explained that the Guvoriiment of the North-Western 
j Provinces meant to say that the a.s.se.ssni cut fell upon 126 per cent. 

I jiot of tho total population, but of the heads ff families in the North- 
j West-eru Provinet!.s. I’hc Government of India cannot however ad- 
I niit that *• the tula) i>opulatiou” and “ heads of families,” arc cou- 
I A cvtibh! terms, or that it would be a ])ropor dediic.tiou from tho fact 
I that (he assessment fell upon P26 per cent, of the heads of families in 
1 the North-Weslern Pruvinc.e.s, that it was ciioneous to .slate that tho 
; tax was paid hy only about I in every .I(K) of the population, Iu 
} conelu.sum, th? GoA'crnor-Gcucral-in-Gouneil entirely accepts the 
! fi.s.siiraiice giu n by the Local Govenunent that everything possible 
; shall be done to reduce tho occasions of di.scoLi tent and the opportuni- 
ties fur corruption. His Kxcellcncy-in-Council trusts that the antici- 
' patioii.s cxprcs^cd by His Honor the Tdeutonant-Goveruor will lie ful- 
1 lilliMl, mid that the cfloits of the officers 01111 * 08 ted with the admiui- 
I strut ioii.s of tJic tax will be crowned with far greater success than 
ha.s hitlicrto been found possible. 


rr HHENOY and BANiaXG. 

Till-: KXOUSH B.\NK ACT. 

Iv >pite of all that has been written inx)ii the Iravs which should 
regulate tlie eurrenoy of a nation, and tlio positiA'c and dogmatic 
teacliings Avhicli abound upon the subject, it is involved in dark- 
nt\s.s and confu.sion to this hour. Thus nothing is more common 
[ than to hear tlni English Bank Act praised for its simplicity, and 
I Sir Uobert PcePs cj^rency amingoiuents of 1810 and 1844 declared 
I to be uniinnencluiine. And yet the Act, instead of bein^ the sim- 
jilo affair tliat it is popularly believed to be, is au exceedingly oi-ti- 
ficial and ida borate piece of legislation, and to it, os we have long 
been convinced, doe.s the coimtry owe the great monetary convul- 
.sioiH Avhich Imvo now become periodic in the commercial world. 
The Aveight of authority by which the Act is sustained, is tho real 
cause *)f the deference which is so comlnonly expressed for its 
provisions. Does not Mr. Gladstone uphold it, and Mr. Goschen, 


* Itnlies not in origiiinl. 
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anil the TVtwm, and the Economvst f How then should the mere ' 
nicrcliant, who has so little acqiuiliitance witli political econonly, i 
or the science of Rxchangc, presume to differ from authorities so | 
j^reat ? It certainly does seem to him perhaps, that it was the j 
iiuposHibility of obtaining the accommodation to which Lis balance- 
elieut entitled him, that compelled him in 1857 or 18(10 to sacrifice I 
half his fortune to surmount the crisis, but lie settles down into ! 
the belief that the loss was simply his misfortune, imd that to im- 1 
peach the OiuTency Law of tlie coimtry as its occasion, is impossi- 1 
ble, while such authorities as Mr. Ghidstoiie ondMr. Gosclieii declare I 
that law to be an expression of the higliost wisdom. 

Now we have given close attention to this subject for twenty ' 
years, and the result of our study is the full conviction that tlu? 
J^lnglish Bank Aot is one of the most unhappy nieces of legislation I 
that ever found its way into the Statute Book ()f a civilized | 
people. And we are anxious to spread this conviction in India, j 
For young and uninfluontial as mauy of the European merchants j 
and hankers of India at present are, they contain within their 
ranks the future leaders of the groat niei’cantile communities of 
h]uropo. We have probably amongst us at this moment in embryo 
the future Governor of the Bank or England itself ; at all events, ! 
the men who twenty yonra hence will form the mercantile opinion | 
of London, Manchester, Glasgow, Havre, Hamburg and Taris. ! 
And we want to excite the attention of these gentlemen, and to 
interest them in what we believe to be by fju the most important 
question of our times in commercial matters — the great question 
of currency reform. We are entitled perhaps to assert some claim 
upon their attention, for it is given to few men to change the 
whole course of popiuar and governmental thought and conviction 
upon more than one gi*eat economic question of their times. The 
highest authorities were once arrayed against us upon these ques- 
tions, as they now are though happily by no means unanimously, 
upon the currency question. We shall best accomplish our purpo.-^e 
perhaps in this opening article by directing attention to a single 
point of tlie Bank Act in proof of our statement, — that in spite 
of its apparent simplicity, the Bill is really a most elaborate and 
far-reacliihg piece of legislation. 

Everyone, wo suppose, knows that the Act disixllows the 
circulation of notes in the country of a lower denomination thou 
jB5. Now this is a provision that certainly seems exceedingly 
harmless and simple, and yet has, as we shall presently shew, the 
moat unlooked for and weighty results. The one pound note is a 
for more convenient currency than the sovereign^ while its use is 
forbidden to Englishmen, and the sole reason of its prohibiti(»n is 
the presumed ease with which such notes are forged. That the 
presumption is false is proved conclusively by the experience of 
every people that have used notes of a low denomination. Tho 
danger is piu’oly fanciful, and the ciuToucy of Ihiglaiul miglit be 
changed to j£l notes, instead of the sovereign, with nothing but 
advantage to aU interests in the country. Now mark wliat tlio 
effect of such a change would be upon the currency and tlie 
Bank of England. Tlie note is so enormously superior to the sove- 
reign 08 an instriunent of small change, that an issue of £1 notes 
would at once send all the gold of the country into tlie coffers of 
the Bank of England. For it is not the commerce of the ooiuilrv, 
but ils retail trade that requires and absorbs such vast quantities 
of gold. It is the private purst', and the till, and the secret hoard, 
that holds tho ^J)l),0(X),000 to £l20,(XX)/-)00 of gold floating iu the 
ciUTcncy, Au issue therefore of iJl notes would, within three 
months, send the Bank reserve of gold up from its preseirtliinit 
of £10,(X)0,(XX) or .£20, (XX), (XX) staling, to seventy, ciglit, or ninety 
millions, while a rim upon tlie Bank for such notes would Ub sim- 
ply impo^ible. Observe now the changed condition of the Bank 
under such circumstances, towards the question of the foreign 
exchanges. The gold which the Bank now holds is simjily the 
small substratum of metal upon which tho mercantile of 

tho country rests, and it has been reduced to the lowest limit by 
the use of cheques, bills, promissory notes, and other instruments 
of credit, floating in the commercial world to the extent as i.s 
estimated of about £400,000,000 sterling. Not five pounds of this 
vast amount of commercial currency is rdal money, is legal tender, 
while like a vast inverted pyramid it rests upon the narrow apex of 
the few millions of gold — tne only money English law recognizes — 
lying in tho Bank of England. 

The moment this vast pyramid of credU shews the slightest 
instability, every eye is directed with intense anxiety to the apex 
of gold upon which it rests, and the least narrowing of the apex 
by a foreign demand for two or three millions of the gold of wliicli 
it consists, calls for an immediate council in the Bank parlour, and 
ci'eates potential panic in every market of the comitiy, (ibservo 
then the profomicl fully of not widening this apex, by di-awing 
into tho Bank coffers, in exchange for £1 notes — for whicli there 
caa be no run — the vast supply of gold now clinking in the tills 
or wearing holes in the pockets of the people. The pound note 
will ser^’c their wonts far better than the gold, with great econo- 
mic saving in wear and tear, while, tlie presence of these seventy 
or eighty millions of gold in the Bank coffers would make panic 
a simple impossibility. A drain, as it is called,, of throe or four 
millions of gold for rectifying the foreign exchanges of the couuliy, 
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which now excites profound aliurm— the whole stock of the Bank 
being perhaps but £ 10,000, (XX) or £15,000,000— would pass un- 
noticea were tlie Bank reserve seventy or eighty millions. Nothinpf 
but a run of £l notes upon the Bank could materially reduce this 
ro.scrve, while every commercial note (os we may call notes of 
£5 and upwards) might be presented and paid without a moment's 
uneasiness to any one. 

Tlius this very simple Act^is the TVmss, and Eco^umistj and thu 
authorities call it, by forbidJIbg tho use of one pound noUsin tha 
country, prohibits tho very tiling required to give stability and 
confldcnce to our commercial cun^ncy — a largo reserve of ^Id 
that iioithor foreign demand nor Home panic could possibly affect* 
^Vnd yet the authorities have never discerned this matter. It is 
tho fact that though we have Studied the question for twenty 
yeara, we have never once seen this most obvious effect of the Act 
noticed by any writer whatever. We stop here to-day, but hope 
that we may iiavo succeeded in interesting some of our roadera 
in the subject, whicli we shall gladly discuss with them as we go 
along, if they Avill address us u^xm it. Great discoveries are often 
found to bo simplicity itself when once made . — Indian Statesman, 
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INCIDENCE OF TAXiVTJON IN FJ^GLAND. 


(by MH. DUDLEY DAXTEtt.) 

I HAVE framed tlirco estimates, which I think worthy of sotne 
reliance, concemiug families supposed to expend iu the year 401«, 951., 
and 500/., rcspcctivcly. 

Ea<*h family is sunposed t-o cunsi.st uf man and wife, one child over 
toil years of ago, and one under that ago, this licing tho family which 
most nearly rcj>resonts the average composition of the population. 
Their consumption is taken equal t4i that of H.) mlults. The family 
expending 500/. a. y(‘ar is supposed to include also three adult ser- 
vants, making altogether (>.J mlults. 

The Consumption of ncoesHaries in the families of the fioorest class 
is taken from Dr. hhlward Smith’s • tleport- to tlic I’cxir I^aw Board 
on the Dietary of \\ orkhoiiscs ■ (LM)th Annual Beport of Boor Law 
Boanl, 18tl8, p. (52), hut as Dr. Smith has given no information cou- 
cerning the curninj^H of the families, I have assumed tlicm, after 
oonipariug information concerning the various rates, at 15rf. a week. 

In framing the estinnit-c couocming an artisan’s family, t have Ihjcii 
assisted hy information gathered from 4.‘l families in Manchester, 
partly ptoeuredhy minute juirsonal inquiry, and partly through tho 
aid of some largo employers of l.abour. 

1 have met with little success in endeavouring to obtain direct 
information from more wealthy families, and their consumption of 
necessaries is assumed from somewhat narrow data. As however 
the whole of the (.axes on necessaries paid by a family speudiug 500/, 
a year or more is less than 1 per cent, of the income, no gi^eut iu- 
aecmvicy can have been committed, and many of the larger items, 
such as income-tax, house-tax, local rates, &:e., can l>c estimated on 
very siinjilc data, 

Iu c.alculatiug the duty paid, I Jiave consiilered it indisticnsablc to 
make au .allow:iitcc for the interest and pmfit which (icalcra will 
receive upon lli« amoimt of the tax, (Jroiit stress has been laid upon 
this element of the (inestiuii in many writings, and I have endea- 
voured to be ou the sale side by taking it at 20 ix*r cent. 

I have considered that liccuBcs reiiuired for the sale of tea, coffee, 
beer, wine, &e., are .always ptaidfor ultimately by the consumers of 
the articles, ami I have e.alciilatcil tlie effect by adding the licenoc 
duty to the customs or excise duty, and asccrtaiuiug tho addi(jon to 
the customs or excise duty which would have been ciiuivalcnt to 
the license duty. The rates of duty thus arrived at arc as follows: — 

Flour — per cw(., with profit 5*4r/. ; hut ns only half the com 
consumed is siq>posod toJ)c raistal in price by the duty, the average 
effect of the duty is 2’7r/., which is the rate employed. 

Tea — (»r/. p<;r Ib. Effect of liccuBCs, loc/, per lb. Total 6’ 16c/,, with 
profit 7’4c/. per ll>. 

Offfec — Ad. per lb, LiceiiBc included in tea, with profit 4'8 per lb. 
Sif(/ar . — Average rate of duty Dif. pci* cwt., or just Id, per Ib. 

with’ profit l*2c/. per lb. 

Fniitii — 7s. j)cr cwt., or 2'/. per lb., or with profit ’tk/. per lb. 

Brer — The effc.ct of the malt duty amounts l(» aliout per quart. 

* (Select CommitU’c on the malt-tax, I8()H, query ,H347). Einset of the 
]icensu duties i*20r^. per ([uart. Total with profit ^tl, per quart. 

Winr — StiX'ug 'l.s\\d.. j»er gall. With license 2^^. 9rf,, with profit 
:L*. :4p/. per gall. Weak wine Is, license included in strong wino. 
AVith profit I3‘2r/. per gall. 

fsjnritH — Duty. 10s. 2f/. per gall.* Effect of licenses 5c/, Profit 2^. 
iW. Total, 12fl. \)d, per gall. 

Tdiaecfi . — .\vemge duly as imported, 4c?, per lb. Effect of 
licenses incon.siilerabh* ( — \d. ])cr lb.) ; with profit, 45, per lb. 

The income-tax is c.alculated at 5r/. iu 1/,, the average of the four 
last years. 

The rent is taken at oue-eightli pari of the income, and the rate- 
able value atslx-sevcuthH of tlie rent, that being tho averoro propor* 
tiou between lateablc value and lenial in. £ngUm and Wium* 
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Fnmily of 3 J adults expending 1m. weekly, or (say) 40/. a year 



Pur Adult 
per Week. 

I 

Family In 
j Year. 

1 

Tax. 

1 

1 Per Cent, 
upon 
Income. 

Flour 1 

12 Dm. 

20 (mt. 

£ s. d. 

0 4 6 

‘56 

Tsh 

4 uz. 1 

A|lh8. 

0 8 6 

‘44 

Coffee 



' — 

— 

Huger 1 

4 lb. j 

" 91 lbs. 

0 0 0 

112 

Fruit 1 



— 

— 

1 

Reut 2s. weekly, 5/. 4 j. yearlv. Ratoablo value l.». 8J//. | j 
weekly. 4 /. 9s. yearly at 4 ji. tki. In the i)ound, rate ) 

0 17 0 

1 0 0 

2-1 

2-5 

Beer, 1 quart per day 

Tobacco, 6 lbs. In the year 


1 

1 0 4 

2-5 



1 4 0 

8-0 

Total distributed Taxation 


4 1 4 

101 


Family of 3i adults expending weekly, or (say) 85/. a year : — 


Elour. . 
Ten . . . . 
Coffee 
Sugar 
FrulU 


Pci^l^dult Fiiniily in 
jierWwk. i Yenr. 


10 

1 OK. 
!|lb. 


104 rwt. 
1l] 

11( .. 
i:«7 „ 

10 „ 


Hont 4jr. weekly, lo«. 8/1. yearly. Rateablo thIiio Tm/. 
weekly, 6^. 18«. 4it. yuurl>, at Ax. Od. in the ik)Uii(1 


lleer. 1 quart pur dity 

S|)irita, 2 gallonti in the year 

Tobacco, 6 lbs. in the jear 


Total Htiniulants 

Totnl (lintHbiiUfl Taxation 


Tax. 

For Oent. 

upon 

Income. 

£ X, d. 

0 8 h 

0 7 1 

0 4 6 

0 1.1 K 

0 0 9 

2-2 

•11 

26 

-HO 

•0.* 

1 0 8 

1-7 

2 0 0 

2 1 

1 0 4 

1-2 

1 5 6 

P.-i 

1 4 0 

1-4 

0 J» 10 

1 

6 10 6 

H2 


Family of Gi adults expending 500/. a 3 ear : — 



' 

; Per A'lult 
; ix'f Week. 1 

; Fainil} in 
Year. 

j Tax 


Per (Vnt. 

ii|N)n 

Incume. 


1 

i 

i £ s. 

d 


Flour 


2l(!N\t 


9 

•0.> 

Tea 


1 52 l»w 

1 1 12 

0 

•92 

( 'offue 

; M 

1 26 „ 

i 0 JO 

.*» 

•10 

Hugar 

.. . .1 iV 

i 888 „ 

: 1 1:1 


•SI 

Fruits 

. 

1 26 „ 

1 0 -2 

0 

•02 




* 4 2 

11 

•8 

Hont 68/. a year. Rateable value, 54/. at (id. in 1/ 

9 !» 

0 

1-9 

inenmo Tux, 5//. In 1/ 



' 10 8 

4 

2-1 


House Duty, 9 it. in 1/.. 
luburunuc, Is, ed. ix*r 100/. on h(N)/ ' 0 12 


22 1« 7 


TiCgacy and ProbaU’ Duty on ])io[X'rty of loo/. ji yoar i Jl, 1 7 0 

Brer, Tobacco. Wine, and .Spirits, with 20 ]x*r oi-nt , j^rollt 1 ' 
added j 0 1/ 0 


Total dlbtiibuteil Taxation. 


;<n 1G 6 


As is afterwards explained, many of the stamp, liecuec, or ns.sessed 
taxes arc not included in the nljtjvc statement, because they cannot 
be dista’ibuted without the free use of cmijceturc. 

Summing up the above results we get the following Tabic 


Description of Tax. 


1 

.C 10. 


.C50i». 


2 1 

1 7 



2.'l 

2 4 


n'lLYnii. ...... 


2' 7 

Tjcpacy and Probate Duty 




u 

Dll SiiimiliiiifcM 

5-fi 

4 1 

I 8 



Total distrlbutud Taxation 

10-1 

8 2 

8-0 


reroentam «if Income imul in Taxes 
by ranilly e.xi)en(ling in the Yciir- 


Oiic fact which is very apparent in tlic foivg^oing Table, is that 
about half of the taxation of the i>oorer families is yielded by the 
faxes on stimulants, and may therefore l^c aVoided by those who 
are willing t*! abstain from their use, •whereas the iipiier classes could 
escape in this manner only n comparatively small ] 


escape 

taxation. 


part of their 


It must be clearly understood that the preceding numljcrs are not 
intended to represent the whole pressure of taxation. No notice is 
taken of the self-immoderate drinkers and smokers, liecause the 
taxes on spii’its and tobacco are maintained and defended on the 
ground of their Ixmcflcial action in checking intemperance. Nearly 
ten millions of the revenue is probably (xmtributcd in this manner, 
and is unrepresented in my estimate. 


Nearly ten millions more of the revenue is unrepresented either 
because it is not the pi'oducc of taxeSf or because its effect upon 
incomes cannot be calculated. , 

The following statement shows the amount of these portions 01 
revenue : — 

Undistributed Revenue, 


Crown Lands 

MisoellancouH ]koeii>t« 

Nut rained by Taxation 

Minor CufttomH JhitM 

MisocllanoouH (hiatoma Reociptn .... 

Port of LlrxMUM* Duties 

Port of ataoiiw 

Post OttiiX net Revenue 

Total. . 


£ 

845.000 

*;,tf6S,000 


581.000 

105.000 

1.007.000 

8.208.000 

1,421,000 


24)31,000 


6,322,000 


0,258,000 


The undistributed tx>rtionB of the customs, license, and stamps, 
.and the Post Office revenue, fall to a great extent as a charge on 
industry, and are thus spread in a veiy C(][ual manner over the whole 
population. The remainder falls mainly upon the upper classes in 
the form of postage, receipt, and other stamps, charges on the 
conveyance of property, &c. 

If we accept Mr. Baxter’s estimate of the income of the country 
(1,81.5 millions in 1867), the proportion of imperial and local revenue 
to income w’ouhl be alxiut 11 per cent., the amount raised being in 
the year ending Hist March 1868, as follows : — 


Imperial Revenue 

Lwai Ta\allon, about 

Excluding Crown Lands, Revenue, aud Misccllallcou^• Rcccijits. 

Total raUed by Taxation 



00,70«,IHJ(1 


But if we allow a profit of 20 per cent, to dealers in taxed articles 
as I have, invariably done, there is an increased pressure on the 
tax-payer of 8 .) millions, which brings the whole amount up to about 
RK) millions, ami the percentage to about 12 per cent. 

If in the above estimates we make allowance for recent motlifica- 
tiuns of the ttiriff. namely, the final removal of the corn duty, aud the 
reduction to orie-lialf of the sugar duty, we shall anive at the 
following statement of the present incidence of those taxes o£ which 
tlie effects can be calculated : — 


Family hjxuiding per unnutn— 


Taxes on Nwossarlcs— Tea. .Sugar, Coffee, Fruit.. . . 

Local Taxes 

Income-Tax, Hou*«.‘, nnd Lt'gncy Duly 

iStimnlanta 'Beer, Spirits Wine, Tobacco .. 


Total ixir cent, of Income. . 


£40 

£85 

£500 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cunt. 

10 

M 

0'6 

2 5 

2-4 

1!) 

— 

— 

8-4 

5-5 

4-1 

1-8 

00 1 

1 

1 90 

1 
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ABKAREE REVENUE. 


• LICENSING SHOrs FOR THE SALE OF LIQUOR. 

From C. J. Dcmieli, Fsr/.j Officiatimj Collector to the Commissioner 
of Ed\'tsc, North-Western Provinces^ Furmckohady — dated the 
\\th February 1871. 

I HAVE the lionour to repW to your request (contained in your 
docket No. 1)27 of fho 12th Becembt. ) for my opinion as to tlie 
best method of licensing shops for the retail sale of liquor under 
the Abkaroo Law rh follows. Tlie old plan of farming out tho 
right of setting up shons thvougliout hirge ti’acts of coiuitiy, such 
as whole pergunnalis, has been definitely abandoned as leading, 
under certain circumstances, to any increase of drunkenness among 
tlie population, and in others to a diminution of tho supply of liquor, 
and of necessity to illicit distillation of spirits, and need not there- 
fore be discussed. The main object wliich Government has in 
view in working tho Abkaree Mehal,is to obtain the largest revenue 
from the sale of that amount of liquor which is sufficent for the 
reasonable waiUs of tlie wdne-diinkin^ classes. This object being 
kept in view, any arrangements for licensing liquor shops, whi^i 
prevent its attainment, must be di8allo\ved. There are tnree ways 
of licensing the retail sale of liquor : — 

Is/.— To sell by auction the exclusive right of setting up one or more shops 
in a (h'liiicd locality. 

2/k/.— T o fix a single rate, fluch ns Rs. 5 for Hceiieos for all shops, or a 
inuxiuiiiin und miiiiiiiiini rntc, such ns from Kb. 240 toKs. 12, between which 
the license fuc for (liffcrcut shops should be made to range, and to let every 
one wlio cltoosoH (subject only to Police considerations) open a shop. 

Si'd.— To ascertain from tho cxpi^rioiico of the post the number of shops 
required by tlie drinking classes in different localities, and to license these 
shops on n scale of fees regulated by the profits of each retail doolor. 
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In your docket under renly, you speak of the two ino- 
tliods entered under my 2na liead aa being different from 
one another, whereas tliey are exactly the same in principle, 
are obnoxious to the jsamo objections, and only differ in 
the degree of loss whicli their employment eiUailH on tin* 
revenue. The method entered under inv 3rd heading appears not 
to have been token into consideration uy the Board of Kevriiiu', 
though (as I shall attempt to show) it is the only scientilic inothnd 
of raising a revenue from tliis source (the licensing of retail liquor 
shops), and has been pi*oved by at least one experiment to be a 
tibCal measure more successful than any of the tlirce. 1.^?, — ^'Flio 
auction system. This has, I think, been wisely discardcMl. There 
is a peculiarity attaching to auction sales in India whicli is not 
usually seen in Europe. In Europe a sale by auction at most al- ! 
ways excites competitions amonjijat the purchaain-s, and the article J 
put up for sale generally fetches its true, Homolime.s more than it.-^ 
true value. The spirit of competition is an incident in the* l^hiro- 
pean character — very little calls it forth ; and tlie condilioms midor 
which auction sales are canded on in Europe is geiiernlly favourable 
Ui its exhibition. The contrary is the case in InJliai. It not | 
unfrequently happens that those who are called tog(‘tlier to lui 
auction solo, instead of competing with one another, combiiu' 
against the salesnian. The spirit of combination ia as characterialic. 
of the Ilindoo ns tho competitive spiiit is cliaracteristic of tin* 
Englishman. The pui'chasers thus combining together have <uit‘ 
man to bid for the right of opening a c^ i 'iiderable. number of 
shops : they fall to him at a low rate, are then divided among the 
pai*ties to the combination. Thi.a, with various inuditications, is 
one result of auction sales. It is genemlly the case that pcu-.-^, him 
who bid at these auctions aro men of atruw, and if one or 
two amongst them are men of capital, they outbid the rest : 
they obtain the right to open all the shops in a large 
area to the exclusion of Ihoir poorer competitors — each cre- 
ates a monopoly in his own fav'our <»vor the hft’ge tract of 
C(.)untry, in respect of whicli ho obtains the privilege of tqx iilug 
shops and being released from any fear of competition. J(c 
raises tho price of liquor, adulterates it, ()r closes any .Mhop.s 
which, for personal reasons, it is inconvenient to Jiim to opni. 
The sales of liquor diminish, the still-h(‘ad dut y receipts fall off, 
illicit distillation or the use of drugs instead of liquor is evciti'd, ' 
the population aiidthe Government revenue equally suffer, and ! 
the monopolist shopkeeper gains at (he exnen.se of both. This is 
a second resvdt. It is for these reasons i tlibik Hint the liceii'jo 
foes on retail limior shops should not be regulated hy auction. 

The 2nd heading, — The principle of a fixed rate for shops, nr a 
rate ranging between arbitrary limits, and the concession of a 
right to anyone to open a aho]) are, I thiuk, all three objectionable. | 
I WieVG 1 am right In slating th.it the plan of granting licemses 
for shops at a uniform rate of Us. o cadi, was employed by the 
Board of Revenue in (joimection with an increase in the .Mill-heiul \ 
duty under the idea that whatever the State hiSt by reducing* the I 
license fees, it would recover by an iiicrca.se of the still-head duty. 1 
This theory is not strictly correct, and, as a fiscal measure, it hlis I 

S roved abortive. In the first place it is clear iJiat the slill-lieiul | 
uty not being iinpo.sed according tlie strength of tln' liquor, a 
gallon of wine at 30 degi-ees above proof is only drinkable after 
being mixed with tjvo gallons of water. Tlie.si.' tliree, gallons ])My 
the same duty—say Rs. 1-8 (/.c., Rs. 1 for the original rate, and 
8 annas for the enhanced rate of duty)— as one gallon. Jf the 
retail salesman sells 1 ,000 gallons of this adliiterated liquor, he 
probably makes a profit of at least Rs. 2o0, nl 4 aimas a •gallon. 
Against tliis profit the SHlcsiuan mu.st set off Its. for lioen.se fci*, 
and the increased rate of still-head duty at annas 8 per g..llon t)f 
the pure spirit, in the amount of onc-lbird of the mixture .s-old, or 
say R8.’1W, total Rs. 155— giving the salesman a protit of lU ifi 
on every 1,000 gallons sold. Another eale.-nian, wlio, I will H.s.'^iiine ; 
to bo unable to procure excessively strong spirit, is obliged to .>ell I 
it neat, or only adulterated with oim gallon of water to the gallon j 
of spirit ; in his case he pays a duty of J is. 1-8 per gjdloii of .‘^sdr- i 
able liquor, and his profit on the sale of 1,(K)0 gallons is reduced 
to say lis. 04, as contrasted with the first salesman’s pvolit'^ at 
Rs. 06 on the same quantity. Tliis inequality in the iiicideiiee of 
the tax must bo repeated with eveiy variety of condition under 
which wine is manufactured and sold, and it ia clear that in no 
case can an increase in tho still-head duty be a gauge of the retail ; 
salesman’s profits, since tlie conditioii.s under which tJie Ijfpior is | 
sold in the retail shops, or technically speaking brought to marlo't, i 
vai*y in nearly every shop, and only begin to operate after the | 
liquor, in its pure form, nas'left the distillery, each gallon being .so ; 
to speak equally weighed for an unequal coiiipetitioii among the j 
Bulesmen. The only case under which an incrori.se hf still-head 
duty would yield a revenue, equivoleut to that derived from 
license fees, would be tliat in which each salesman sold exactly the 
same description of liquor to exactly the same numbm* of person.'^ [ 
at exactly the same price ; and this is a condition of things xvhich | 
we know can never exist. There is another point of viexv from | 
which th<\ iinsoun^ess of the principle l am discussing i.s cvidtuit. j 
It apears from the Circular Orders which I have seen, and the 
discussions in which I have taken part on this subject, that the | 
entindy different character of tho two taxes — (1), the stiU-head > 
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duty, and (2) tho licon.se feo.s — nro not sufficiently kept in view ; 
any systcMu of taxing spirits xvlii<*h proceod.s on on assumption 
that, the two taxes are .similar, must necessarily be faulty, Tho 
still -head duty i.s a tax on the eon.su mera. Eiudi salesman — provid- 
etl he makes 'spirit «)f the same wtrength as bi.s neighbour, or 
pro\ided that tno duty is levied upon the .sirtuigtli of the spmt — 
sells spirit under exactly the same conditions, as far as the cost of 
mannracture i.s coiicenied, as every other salesman, and tho 
difffronce of their iudividud pixifit solely arises from the dif- 
ference of demand which the peculiar situation of each man's shop 
may involve. A caunot say to Jii.s customer I will sell my 
liquor tt little dearer tliati JT: beemwe B's liquor Laving cost no 
m<»re tluiu As, .V would immediately bo undersold by B, and lost^ 
his busines.s, and B cannot afford to soil his liqiios 

cheaper than A ; for the prices of A’s liquor being driven down to 
till* lowest i*emunei*ative figure by Oiuiipetition, B wotdd bo com- 
pelled to si*llat a loss, and be ruined bim.self. But it i*equire8 no 
proof to ftii]>port this iix'ioiu, that where the cost of manuracture is 
tin* same to all sellers, it is eiilirolv paid by cr>iiHitmer.H. It there- 
fore follows that, if the duty is rai.sed by MaJinas, the salesmen are 
iu exactly the sana; relative position ns before, and tho pi'ofils 
which each .salesman maki*s hears th^ saiiu* relation to the pixifits of 
his neighbour a.s at first, and U not in anyway altered by the 
inert'ase of the tax whii h i.s paid by the consumer, ff tho meiH?a.se 
is .so high as to restrict sales, llu* salesmeii’.s absolute profit will 
be diminished with diminished .siilc.s, wliile tin* proportion between 
their profits remains unaltered ; and, as it is not likedy that any 

.«uch increase of the still-bead duty would bo made as would 

ri*strict sulc.s, this jioint iu the case, need not be di.scusaed, I will 
.stale the same arguini'iit in another form. Lot \ sell 100 gallons 
of liquor uiuh‘i* a still-head duty of Rs. 100, and make Us. 50 of 
profit. Let B sell 2(X) gallons umh-r the .same duly, and make R.s. 

1 00 of profit. Let C’ .sell 400 gallon-s, and make a profit of R.s. 
200. Let the duty be rni.sisi by 8 amias per gallon of the 

liquor, and A will have to ]>.iy R'^. 150 for duty on hi.s 

100 galhms ; but ns he only make.s a profit of R.s. 50 on 
their s.ale, he will, uiile.ss he can throw tlie increa.sed duty 
on the consumer, make no profit at all. In like manner 
JVs profits of Iks. 100 will he swallowi'd up in pavings the. extra 
diilv, and f ’s profit also, and the wln>le of the liquor sold will 
briilir no profit to either of tlie salesmen —a rcfhirtio arf ah mrdum 
wdiich can only hi* avoided on the Jiypothesis that the consumer 
mu^t pay the increased duly. This being tiu? ca.se, it follows that 
ill taxing the liquor an extra 8 uniias of still-head duty, tho profits 
of the retail .Miilesmeii are notin anyway alTeeled. iLi mate.s as 
mueii pvolit us he did before, and the remission of the license fees, 
or their reductum to a nominal figure, is a gratuitous abandonment 
of a source of rtwenue of tin* most legitimate kind. Tho fees for 
liceii.'^ing 8lio])s are not a lax on the eonsmnpliou of liquor as the 
still-head duty is: tliey are a lax on the profits of the retail sales- 
man, and these profits dejiend for their existence on local circuin- 
.staiiees, and the State is eiititlt*d to, and able to utilize, the circum- 
.staiiees to its own advantage. It says, in fact, to the salesinan, — 
“ I know from evperienee tluit if you.s(*tiip a si i op in .such and such a 
street, you will make JO times the jirolit you would make if you 
.set up yniir shop in another street, ^'on may set np your shop in 
whielie^ev of 1 lii^ tw'o .si reels you cIkmkso, but if you set it up in tlic 
eiie .strei‘1, yoil shall pay me 10 limes as mueh for the privileg-e of 
doing .*^ 0 , a.s I sliiill chargee vou for selling* your shop up in tlioother 
.'■’treet.” The State and tin* sali'smaii tlieri'iipoii make a bargain for 
the sale and juivcha.se of the privilegi* of .setting up a wiiie-shop in 
any pla<*c tliey may agree upon, and tin- purchase-money ia that 
pt/riion of the salesman's pr«)lits which the State appropriates a.s 
the price of the privilege it concedes. No one is the wor.se for this 
arrangement, no one is injured by it, as no one 1ms any vested right 
to ojien a .shop at all, and tin* Si.ite is clearly entitled t(» make the 
bi-.st bargain it can wdl li individual pui*chii.sei*s. Noono will contend 
that the State in i haviring a nominal fee of Rs. 5 per sljop does 
make the best bargain, and the plan of fix ingrates ranging between 
an arbitrary maximum and iniiJiimiiu Is equally defective, since 
there is iKJ reason for supposing that to charge either Rs. 240, or 
i;.s. 12 for the privilege ot ojieuiiiga. .shoji, is the best, bargain that 
can he made in any pari iculai* case,— the latbu* plan onlvi, differs 
from the forniev in degi*ee, that is, in the amount of Ioms it entails 
till the rcvi'iine, l'’or thev* ri*asoiis 1 would reject both tlio.so 
metliod.s of fixing the ralc-s for licensing shops. 

As regards the principle lhal I'verv one hlmuld be allowed to set 
up a shop w'liere,)u! lilo's, 1 can eonceive no argument of any 
weight to support, it. Police <*on.sid(‘rjiti( ms alone, to .suy nothing 
,.f the iiK-rease of immoralily and drimkenne.s.s, which would arise 
from aiivthing of Hie kind being allowed, makes it nccrs.sary that 
the (‘Xecutive ollicers of ( loveiniucnt .should have authority In 
contiill the uumbi'i* of shop*, and lix the places where they are to 
he .set up; and this being admit led, there is an end to all these 
ur*»*iimeiits w'hicli 1 have sometimes licoid usedin favour of unlirait- 
eif free trade in liquor. Sucli a .system i.s quite unknown in any 
civilivsed country, and i.s quite incou.si.stent 'svith tho obligation whicli 
all Government's recognise of ro.^tric ting tho sale of liquor within 
limits W'hicli admit of the public sati.sfyiiig their reasonable require- 
ments without iuconv(*nioiice. If I have succeeded in proving 
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llmt the State lies a rif^ht to sell tho privilege of setting up a shop, 
it follows I hat it luust tU tho miniber of shops which in any given 
loc;ili ty it allows to bo opened, otherNrise there would be no pur- 
rliasers of I ho piivilego, since no man will buy a privilege of set- 
ling lip a shop in any particular street, the value of which may be 
lediiced the next day by the same privilege being Mild to liisnext- 
<l<)or neighboui'. This brings me to the c^msideralioii of the tliird 
nietliod of licensing shops, whi<*h, as 1 liavo said iil^jve, 1 believe 
to be the only true one, and wliich I know to be more reiuuiiorativc 
in its operation than any other, if i have 8llo^vn that tho license 
fees for the retail of liquor are a tax outlie profits of the salosiuan, 
it follows that this tax should be so regulated as to be in each case 
proportionate to tho lax-payer *s pi*otits. A rate of tax which 
tails on the profits of tho tax-payer, with a varying incidence in each 
case, is neither scientifically regulated, nor is it fair to the tax- 
payers, since it puts those upon whom it falls unequally at a 
disadvantage in disposing of their liquor to nil the rest, and the 
amount of tlie tax thus ill-arranged will often turn out to be in 
iiiversi* ratio to the profits which are taxed. We have seen that the 
ascertainment of the proper rate of tax by an auction sale of tho 
right of setting up a shop involves a risk of loss of revenue from 
the still-head duly, and it has this fiirtiier disadvnntiige, that while 
the tax on his profits, which a liquor salesman, under the compe- 
tition of an niicfion may uiidertako to pay, will really be far 
beyond his means to discharge. On the oth(*r hand, there 
is a danger that a considerable mimher of shops may, 
by tho combination of tho auction purchasers, and fr<iiu 
other reasons, be set up nt a rate of fees far below what the tax 
on these profits ought to amount to. It is hardly too much to say 
that the fees paid for lioensiug shops, if arranged hy public out- 
cry at an auction, never stand in the same relaticui to one another, 
wliich is found to exist ladweeii the diffi-rent amount <if profits 
.which those fees are designed to tax. Such a meth(»d of determin- 
ing these fees errs from the true principles of taxation, and can- 
not therefore be recommended. To tax a nominal rate of fees f»)r 
all shops alike, or to allow tho fees to range belwc'en fixed arbitrary 
limits, is a method with the same defect, 'riie first plan ehaiiiy 
ignores the principles f am advocating, since each jnan s nroliis are 
taxed alike without reference to their amount, and, in llie second 
cose, no classification which is at all arbitrary can he possibly 
made to act as a gauge t)f the tax-j»ayer s ]irofits. I IniNc then^fore 
to propose that tho license fees should bo regulated according 
tho amount of profits taxed ; to this end it is only neces>}ir> for 
tho Collecfiir of a district to ascertain the aviM-age yearly snles of 
liquor at each shop in his district. These are all recorded day hy 
day; Uieir ascertiviinuciit is as easy us possible, lie nfiouM then 
deduct the actual expense (wbieh cun be uscevlaiiu d svilli a close 
approximation to truth) whicli each salesuiaii is put to of liringiiig 
bis liquor to tho market, the selling price of li(pior Ix'ing peifi*ctly 
well-known, the amount of profit realized by each suleMuun can he 
struck within a f»'w rupees more or less without dillieully. 'I’lie 
piiofita of each salesman being aseerUiined, lit* sliouhl then assess 
tho tax at I oiiiin, 'J niiiias, .*i annus, or 4 aiiiias, per gallon sold— or 
even higher if any salesman lias very large sub's. It is necessjirv 
that the tax should he assessed on a dilTorential scab* wln'ie the 
profita aiv low for this reason. Il tlie same rate' ot' tax is tukeii 
rateahly from all alike, the proporliou pn’vioiisly e.x’i.sting lietweeii 
tlie profitA of individual dealers is indeod niaiiitahiod ; but the 
Hiualler retail sale.siueii, who Uvo fnuu hand to mouth, and 
liavo no capital, would not ho able to live ; tlieir ju-olit.'^ w«mld 
be too low for it to be worth their while to engage in the biisiin'ss. 
What T have therefore urged above as to the necessity of framing 
ibo tax, with a rateable incidence, umst, in these few cases, I>e 
accepted with a modification which tlie circumstances of the retail- 
ors of liquor impoae, aiul this luoditicatiou is consonaiit with an 
acknowledged principle t)f the economy of taxation — r/:., that a 
tax-payer sliouid “ only pay on that part of his profits which arc 
hi excess of the nbligatorj^ expenses necessary to hissiippiut,’’ J,et 
therefore retail dealers, with a sale asab<»ve cah-uluted, — (I ) under 
5 gallons, pay one anna per gallon of lax ; ('J) between oO and JOO 
gimoufl, 2 annas per gaUon ; (‘1) hetweeu JOO and I oO gallons, .4 
annas per gallon ; and (1) those doing a large business than this, 
at 4 atpias per gitllon. I believe I am right at estimating tho 
ordinary piidit on selling liipior 10 degrees under premf at from 
(i annas to 8 aiiuas per gallon. This may he increased if the 
liquor is a little stronger tuid admits of beiug considerahlv diluted 
before sale, or if tho wuic-scller has any unusual faciliiiesof ol^- 
taining liquor slightly cheaper than oOiers ; unci the calciilution 
is found to bo erroneous, tho scale of fees can he^ altered witliout 
interfering with the pidiiciple 1 have laid down, riub r this plan. 
No. I would pav, on oO gallons of spirits, 11s. 4-;? on an .issumed 
profit of about IIa.JO j No. 2, on 100 gallons, wouM nay Ks. 12-8 
on a profit of Ils. 37-8; No. 3, on loO galJoiis, would 
pay Rs. 28-2 on a profit of Its. 3(1-4. In the same way 
a largo dealer, with a sale of 1,000 gallons (and 1 believe that 
in some of the cities and cantonments a sale of 2,000 gallons of 
liquor and upwards per annum w not unusual ), would pay n tax 
of l{s. 250, at 4 annas per gallon, on a profit of lU. 875, calculated 
at 0 amias per gallon ; and a profit, calculated at the same rate nn' 
2,000 gallons, woidd yield a tax of Rs. 500 per aiiniiin. I would 
fiic 4 tumas per gallon m the highest rate of lax, a? a jetaii dcaU . 


can hardly be expected to pay more than two-thirds of his net 
profits by way of fees, the nsks of his business being taken into 
consideration. 1 have more confidence in pressing tlus scheme on 
tho notice of Government than I should have il it was merely theo- 
retically correct ; because I tried it for a year when Officiating 
Collector of Joiinpore.in 1808, and with the following result ; In 
lfiW57-08, the license fees amounted to Rs. 5,047, factions of a 
rupee, omitted, on a still-head duty of Rs. 50,190. In 1868, when 
r resorted to tho plan I am advocating, the license fees rose to Rs. 
9,231. On a stm-liead duty of Rs. ^,100, that is to say, on the 
profits arising from tho sale of the same amount of liqtior in each 
year, Government obtained nearly double the tax imder my plan 
than it obtained under the ordinary method then in use of licensing 
shops at various rates ranging below a maximum arbitrarily fixed. 
I see from the figures in the yearly reports, that in tne next 
year after, I may add, I had left the Strict, the license fees 
fell to Rs. 2,283, on a still-head duty of lls. 33,681, from 
which 1 infer that my siic^cessor gave up tne plan 1 had introduced, 
and I think the result he obtained proves that its relinquishment 
was unwists scarcely a single sliop was thrown on my hands duiing 
the year 1808, whicli shows that the tax assessed, as I have above 
described, was in no case too high for the retail dealers to pay, and 
it amounted to a sum nearly equal to one-sixth of the still-head 
duty; whilst the abandonment of the plan resulted in an amoimt 
of tax from licensing fees only equal to about one-sixteenth of the 
still-head duty. No argument can be stronger than these facts. 
I give the following figures for facility of reference : — 


Receipt on account of Spirituous Liquors^ Jonnpore, 


J8()5-fi(i 

fisuti «7 

' l.siiT (58 

180t)-70 


Uy 

7,172 

5,iJ47 

2,283 


Duty oM 
8 ])irits. 

17,002 

18,770 

50,400 

50,170 

33,681 


III i»rder to prevent mistakes, f must notice that tlio increase of 
slill-lu'Hd duty shown in the table is the result f>f my predecessor s 
(Mr. (^ (hivrie’a) arrangements for increasing tho stiU-head duty, 
which 1 observe are justly commended by your predecessor, in Iris 
rep(»rt for 18()9-70. Mr. (hirrio however left the matter of retail 
fees alone. I, succeeding him in the district, carried on Ids aiTange- 
meiits of 1807 ill tlie following year 1808, and in addition revised 
the system of licensing tlie shop.s; the rosidt being, I have shown, 
that the revi'iiuo from license tees was nearly doubled. You can 
for \i>uvst‘lf work out what tho result woidtl have been, if, by the 
adoption of a similar ^dan over the whole province, the revenue 
from license fees had been in like manner increased. It is possible 
lliiil uii iiuTCHse of Rs. 24 lakhs might have been attained, and this 
iiu rrjise would have been derived — not from an increase in the 
cori'juiuplioii of liquor, hut solely from making the retail dealers 
pay <»ii a systeiiuitie plan for tlie privilege of opening shops, at a rate 
vvhiflilhev vvillingly accepted, and with scarcely a single default 
disehargi'd. I hope that tho arguments I have urged will be held 
to pi’ov'*, that under no system of still-head duty can tlie profits of 
tlie retail dealers he taxed at a rate equitable in each cose, or on an 
amoiuit which the StaU* has a right to take fftuii them, and that 
(lie selu'iiie I propose meets eveiy requirement of tho cose, witJi 
the eerlainty of a successful result from a fiscal point of view. I 
have heard the objection made, tliat to give a retail dealer the 
exelustv e right of setting up a particular shop is to grant him a 
monopoly of .sale. No one is more opposed than myself to the 
intiHHificiinu of anything like a monopoly of sale, and I contend 
that my scheme is o])eii to no objection of tho kind. If in a city, 
say, with an area 10 or 15 square miles there are 30 or 40 wine- 
shops, every square mile will liave on an average 2 or 3 shops, no 
man thfsrefore can go further than lialf or a one-third of a mile 
iiiidc'r any circumstances for liquor, and as a matter of fact^ no 
one would have to go more tluui a few yards for the purpose, smee 
the wiiie-sellers would of course only pay fees for setting up 
shops in those streets, where the wine-drinking classes would bo 
found in tlie greatest nunibei*s. Under an arrangement, therefore, 
wdiert'by oveiy liquor-drinker could, if one liqour-sellor adulterat- 
ed his liqour, or raised his price, go tho shop of another a few 
yards on, no siicli thing as a monopoly of sale could possibly grow 
up from the introduction of the plan I jiropose. In tne interior of 
the district, as well as in the cities, it is only necossazy for the 
(’ollecl-irto fix that number of shops which the experience of past 
years Las proved to be necessary, and in those localities where the 
ronl doalci's consider they are likely to make most profit ; and so 
to arrange in c.Mtahlishing tlie shops, that no man has more than 
one shop, or, if the Collector allows one man to open two or three 
shops, care should be taken that they are set up at some distance 
fioiu one another— tho intervening shops being held by other 
persons, and no risk of any monopoly of sale is incurred. 
The real risk of monopoly of sale, which has proved so fatal to 
tho Abknree llev'eniiG, arises from a monopoly of manufacture, and 
th(‘ gi'ent success which Mr. C. Currie had at Jounpore in raising 
the stiJl-hcnd duty, arose fi*om his breaking up a partial monopoly 
of mumifucturc, and opening tho Government distillery to anyone 
wlui clui!:c to .'set up a stilU If distillers are numerous, it is evident 
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that tho wine they sell to retail dealers cannot be vended if ii 
mono|)oly exists; since "ftny retail vendor who managed to obtain a 
monopoly sale would, of course, obtain liquor by driving down 
the manufacturer's price to the lowest iiguro at wliich llie inti- 
niifacture would pay him, tho retail vendor would get all his li«|uor 
from one or two distillers, and the ivst woidd close their stills. If 
therefore a considerable' number of stills belonging to diff«*rent 
distillers are at work, tJiey compete with one another — t*ach soils 
his liquor to different retail ven<loi*s, and tin* coinuetition 
of manufacture becomes a competition of retail vend. Tin* 
arrangements I proposed secui'o the State against any nnuio- 
poly of retail vend growing up ; and it only remain.s for 
the Board of Revenue to enforce that part of .Mr. (’hirries plan by 
which anyone is allowed Ut distill spirit in tho Govern luent distil- 
leries, and to take care that no indirect monopoly of dLst illation 
grows up, which those who are inttu'ested in the matter are inee.s- 
eontly trying to effect: and fur the rest to nn*ange the li(‘rnsiiig 
system in the way 1 propose. I cannot too strongly point out the 
necessity of pi’oventing a monopoly of distillation. If lhi.soii(*e 
prows up, no licensing system can bring in any large reveiiia*, .Mince 
it depends on the monopolist distiller whether any particular .mIioo- 
kceper can get liis liquor at such a price that he can profitahly 
ret^ it; and, in a vast number of cases, the monojioli.st di.stiller 
will not be inclined to sell at low* rates when ho can obtain a high 
price for tho liqiior he distills: nor be .sniliciently intelligent to 
imdcrstand that bis own intHj.*.Mt lies in a.s e.xtonsivo a retail .^ale 
of lic^uor ns he can possibly excite. ISIy own experience leads me 
to think that where tln^ still-head duty shows returns whii-h are 
considerably lower than the known conditions of any district woiihl 
authorize one to expect, that there a monopoly of mamifactim* is 
in some form or another growing up, ami it is iherefore to this 
point that the attiuition of tlio.so who have the management of this 
Dranch of reveniio should be carefully directed. 1 lia\e only to 
add that the still-head duty sliould he levied on .strength, and not 
as now without any regard thereto, otherwi.se an element of uncer- 
tainty is introduced into tin' retail vendor’s calculations of profii 
on their bu.sine.sa ; and they are compelled in making their arrange- 
ments with tho StaU; to pnit('Ct tliemsclies against possible loss, 
by ngi'eeing to pay miicli le.s.s in license f(‘es than they (dherwise 
would, if the basis of their calculation was of a more certjiin 
character. 


. RIGHT OF ^RK-KM^TIO^’ 

AMONG HINDOO VltXAGE COMMUNITIES 


I^rom W, JanliiiCf Bifq.,*(foWinncnf. Atfi'ocatCf (o the Secrrinr/f to 

the Bitard of Uevetme, lYortk- Wester a Proriaees (.\o, 10 !)), — 

dated Alahibad^ the ^2th Aufjust 1^71. 

I HAVE the honour to submit to you, ax requested in your Xo. 
1107 of 1870, a review of the Hn.swer.s of District Olliccr.M on the 
subject of pre-emption. It had been my intention to eomj>ile a 
sinall treatise on this subject ; but, partly because it has b(*en in a 
measure anticipated and partly from want of leisure, tliat project 
has remained unaccomplished. To assist me in the coin^iilatioii, 
the Board of llevenue vciy kindly furnished mo >Nitli the valuable 
information which I now review. J .shall take up the que.stion in 
their order, and shall annex some of the more suggehtivt; replie.s in 
tho form of Appendices. 

Questloii 1. — To what extent does the; custom of pre-emption 
pi*ovail among Hindoo villages in the districts with which are 
ocmiainted P 

From tho answers to this qiie.sti(Mi, it would appear that the 
custom has been gonenilly recognized among tho Hindoo coni- 
munitic.s of the North- Wosteni Provinces, and that in .some parts 
of tho l*rovincc8, as in tho North- AVestefii Districts, it is almo-sl, if 
not quite, imiversal. All the Commissioners, except the Commis- 
sioner of Jhonsie, speak of itas a custom very generally veeogni/ed 
throughout the province. Of tho Collectors, tho.se of Delira, 
Boolimdshuhur, Allygurh, Sahar impure, Meerut, MooziifTeniuggiir 
Bijnour, Moradabad, Budaoii, BareiUy, Muttra, Agra, Mvnpoorie, 
Fitawah, Etah, Futtchpore, Allahabad, Jliimeerpore, .lounpore, 
Goruckpore, Biistee, J aloUn, and Shahjehanpore, ana tJie Sottlciiient 
OfFicors of Boolundshiihur, Fitnli, Sloozuffeniuggnr, AzimgurJi, 
Allahabad, Jaloun, Etawah, Mynpoorie, Furruckabad, Buduon, 
Bijnour, and .iVllygurh, concur in declaring tlio casttmi to he 
umvcrsal or very general in their districts. Mr. S. O. B. Rid.sdale 
remarks that in all tho 2,040 coparcenaiy villages in Teliseel 
Deonga, ZiUah Goruckpore, tho custom is universally admitted. 
On the other hand; Mr. Fot’lies says that in tho Meerut District, 
it is rather a custom existing by sufferance, and one which the 
Hindoo communities wish to sec introduced by authority, tliau one 
actuiillv prevailing;” and the Commi*»ioner of Jhansie does not 
think tThe custom prevalent in tho districts of that Division. Tlio 
Deputy Commissioner of Liillutporo siys that tho right Is little 
valued on accoimt of ignorance and of tho low value' of#und. 
Upon tho whole, I come to tho conclusion that the custom of pre- 
emption is almo^ universal throughout these provinces, except, 


I perhaps, in parts of tho^ J)u\n.Hi(« Division. ‘It becomes a question 
: w-lietlier, under tliesi^ emniiU8taiice.s, the custom might not with 
1 advantage be elevated into the character of a law, instead of being 
I proved with ditiicully and trouble in special pases os now. At pre* 
I w*nt n Hindoo who sues for pre-emption is bound to prove either a 
I provi.sion to that effeet in the Wajii>-oi3l-iirz,or tlie existence of an 
* established (Mist ( >111 in the particular locality. Perhaps, it would be 
i more fair, as the cU.stoiii is almost iiuiver^, to allow the onus to 
I rest upon the party who disputes it. Tho chief difticulty would be 
I in deterijiining wliieh of the various forms of covenants for pre- 
i emptioii should be ]>re8umed to exist until a different form was 
' proved. 


i Qurstivn IT. — lii what proportion of Hindoo villages is a pro- 
I vi.sion for pre-emption iiist‘rted in the Wajib-ool-urz P 

To this que.slioii iKMivly all tlie Gflicers asked have roplied that 
i this is universally or very generally done since R^idauon IX. of 
I The following may serve as illiistration.s. Tjie Collector of 

j Sahanmpore says that out of 1,Hlo villagtss, it is not omittecl in 
I iiiore than 100 or h'lO Miliiiiui.stration-paper8. The ( ’ollector of 
i F.tawah says it occurs in two-thirds of the ivdmiuiHlration-pa])erB of 
j Hindoo village.s. The (k)llectnr of Fill teh pore says in .308 out of 
I ooo. In Gliazeepore it oe(‘urs in 1,302 out «)f l,7t>4‘l lindoo ostates. 

I The Settlement OHieer, Mvnpoorie, tiiids it recorded in 2o3 out of 
I 2(i!) estates held in coparcenary. The Settb*ment Glllcer of Sha- 
1 jehanpore .says it i.s recorded in the AVajib-nol-urz of 220 out of 
.123 [lindoo villages, and that tin* remaining 103 were at the time 
I of the Settlement owned by single proprietors. In three Tehscels 
I in Bareilly the prop(H'tions were — (h’ore 318 out of 373 ; Fiireed- 
I pore 3t»2 out of 43() ; .Meerguuge 74 out of 83. In Moradabad it 
j omu*s in tCK) out of the tW)t) extant a(1iuinistration-pa))er8 of tlie 
I last .setthmieiit, and is universal in all recent cases of partition. 
'Pile Collector expects it will la* universal at the next settlement. 
The »S<‘ttlement ()lli(;er, Boolundsliuhur, reports that fresh adminis- 
tratiim-papej*.', ha\(‘ be(‘n lira wji nn in 433 villages. Of these the 
following IS the j)roportion in vvhicli the custom is recognized ■ 


HiiidooN oiih' 
(.'linsnaiis 

MiN<*d llijulnoM ami ^ 
Mahonu'daiH | 

IlindiXH and ) 
('hri''tians f 


Jti’ritf/nui'it. 

.. 211 
ih 
0 

7 


a 


Aof rrctn/ntzefl. 
til 
IS 
27 

1 

0 


The Setthnuent OlTicer of Kinuaon say.s it is not in tho settle- 
ment papers of 1844, hut i.s inserted in the administration-papers 
of every villngt*, at tiu* pre.sent S(‘tth*ment. 

In Banda it occurs in the Wajih-ool-iirz of o82 Hindoo villages 
out of 1,110 ; in 12 out of .'">(» imvd villagc‘.s, and in 31 out of 8.*» 
Maliomedan villages. This is curious, a.s it .shows that th« omis- 
I .sion of tin* provi.sion from tin* aduiini.st ration-papers may indicate 
I that the cu.stoni is generally received as among the Mahomedans. 

I The Collector of ( la wnpore .sav's that at the last settlement this 
! provi.sion was g(‘nerally rec(»nle(l. ‘‘It does not liowevei* appear 
I that the wishes of tin* penple were consulted. But it is certain 
I tlial ill all hvachara villages tin* penph* tlicmsehes do not know 
I the jinMiniiig «)f the word.s “ Huq Siuifa.” 

I Question / TI . — When I he custom of pre-emption prevails among 
Hindoos to what do you tract* its origin, and how far Y , Is it of 
recent growtii r* 

Question 11 ". — To what extent is tho growth of the custom 
among Ilindtios due to the Maliomedan sujireinacy, and to wliat 
extent to our own policy 

Gn these qne.stions lln*re is a very wide divergence of opinion. 
Some otlicers consider that it was adopted from the Mahoiueclan 
j conquerors; many that if was imknowii among the Hindoos prior 
j to our rule ; ami many that it was known, and to a limited extent 

i iraetised from tho time of the JSIalioniedan ride, hut largely 
levelojicd during our oceiipation, and e.^necially .since tho Kegidation 
; of 183.3. Only the (k)lh*etors of Mirzauoro and Sahariuipore 
• think tlwit the cu.stxnii is of . ancient lliiuioo origin. It seems 
j dillicult to believe? that a custom for which there is no surviv- 
ing Hindoo n^me i.s really of Hindoo origin in its present 
I form. But tin* general result of tin* aiithoritie.s collected appears 
to he (hat prior Maliomedan intliience in India, a very strict 
cu.stom of exclu.'doii — not unlike jire-emption — wa.s prevalent in 
Hindoo village.s. (h'.Iphin.stone’s llisiory of India, p. 123.) 
But it i.s probable that in the crude stale of the country strangers 
were delerred from intrinliiv more by fear of con.Meqiienees 
j than by the pvoecs.s»‘.s of law. M*ith customs so suiteil to it.s 
i introduction, the Hindoos were ready to accept a system of pre- 
I emntion, founded on that of the Maliomedan conquerors ; ana as 
' umler our rule the security «»f property and life increased, and it 
I wais no longer pos.sible to kill off any objectionable strangere, it 
■' hec^imo important to devisi? legal ^feguard for tho integrity of 
j the village. It appears iheivfon? that our rule and our .Settle- 
ments affording the iiece.ssary protections, were gladly employed 
for this purpose, and that the custom of pre-omptiou— common 
but seldom e.rjn'essed in earlier times — has becomo general, and 
promises to become universal. I quote the more siufgestive 
answers. 
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Qiie^fion V. — (live aiiy HtatisticA on Die above points that may 

easily within your reach P 

To this question the answere are very iucrt‘,n-i', and no infereJice 
can bo drawn from tlieni. 

Qtiestum VI, — Ilow far do Hindoo h, in providin^r for pre-emp- 
tion, follow the riilea of tlio Mahomedari law of pn^-('mpti«m Y 

The aiiawers to this question an* contradictory, and are not 
gcncmlly precise cnou^di to be of any value. 

Qwntwti VII, — Wliat is tlio usual form in which tlio condition 
for pre-emption occurs in the W'ajib-ool-urz P 

I find it difiicult to epitoiuizo further the full extriicta of answers 
to this qiieHtion contained in the JloardV precis, whicli 1 therefore 
annex to this report as an Appendi.v. The forms in use display 
some variety, but the, most common is one whieli ]ii-o\id»-s for sale 

(1) to brethren ; (2) to co-sharerH in the puttee ; (o) to co-sharer« 
in the villa^^e j (4) to outsiders. 

iVri'ENDlX. 

(Hleotof MiXiZHffeniUfjffHr, — Ilindoo.s of learninjr claim for it 
II Hindoo on^rin, and it has been slated that iintlmrily f«»r it can 
be quoted from one place in the Hliastra, but ( Vdh elor has not the 
means of verifyinjr the quotation ri ted. On the otiu r hand, the 
certainty that the Mahomedans brou^fht it with them to this coun- 
try ; Uiat the name by which it is known has a purely Arabic root, 
and that the Hindoo name, if any ever e.xisted, has been entirely 
lost, constitute an overwlielminjr presumption infiuourof the 
Uieory that it is of purely Mahomedan ori>riii. 

Cdlector of Allah ahiut . — As far ns tlie custom may he said to 
exist nmonp* Hindoos, apart from Maliomodan law, its ori^dn mav 
})e tracked to two enuaes, — (1) a primary precept of Hindoo law fs 
(hat the hereditarv property sliould be strictly Kept in tin* family: 

(2) again the lawlessnes-s of tlie earlier lime tended in a great 
dcffreo to foster the principle of pre-emption, 'riiougli it is not 
found in the Vedas or Sbastriis, it is found in tlie Commentaries 
as a recognized principle — a custom rather than a la>v. 

Settlement of Etah, •• Kidsdale attriljutes tin* origin 

of the custom to the prohibition imposed by (lie Sha.stras against 
any member of an undivided family transferring his rights witJi- 
out the coiUHiut of the other menihers, which prohibition extended 
to coparcenary communities tin analogy of the family. 

Sdtlcynent (}^cr of Allahahntl , — In so far as the express pro- 
visions of the Wajib-ool-iirz are concerned, the custom is of (‘om- 
paratively recent origin. Its gene riu acoentanee dates apparently 
no further back than 1840, the lirst year of tlie Settlement that is 
just expiring. Hut the Hindoos adopted the custom to .vo/uc ex- 
tent under Mahomedan siijiremacy anterior to Hrilisli rule. I'n- 
der the svrtyiul form (by private arrangement, according to Hindoo 
customary law), the custom is iindouhtedly of ancient origin — if.s 
adoption haring been pndjably a result of tlie necessity e\erv- 
where urged in Hindoo didaeth; writings, ns xvell as in the positive 
law to preserve hereditarv property intact. 

• SetflemetU Oftieer of Jaloun , — Intrinsically the usagf‘ is simply 
one of the incidents of that ancient institution — ‘The Village (.Nmi- 
niiinity.’ With reference thesi* village communities, JCljdun- 
stone records in his History of India (p. 120) that ‘a landholder 
‘ can sell or mortgage his right but he must first huee thf consent 

* of the vilht<je^' (luid the temporary breach in the institution 

is immediately repaired by the provision that ‘ the purchaser steps 
‘ exactly into 'ills place and takes up all liis obligalions.’) This 
rigid condition of tho antcoodeut consent of the brotherhood neces- 
sarily carried with it all the privileges of pve-eiiijition and more. 
Tho "play now of oiir own views of expedieiiey or policy upon it, 
releasing that condition, lias given it instead the cohmring of the 
Muhuinadan right of Shufa, from which it is in its sources quite 
distinct. In this sense alone can the custom be called of recent 
growth, otherwise it is in iUi essence of the same antiquity as the 
village coiniuiuiity. " • 

SettlenicyU Officer of Mtjnpoorie , — The origin of t lie custom may 
be traced to tlie natural instinct of village communities to protect 
themselves from intrusion from strangers. In liiiirs prior to Bri- 
tish rule, the tenure of property was very insecure, and outsiders 
w'cro Avell aware that it was as much as their lives were wortli to 
attempt to introduce themselves into a village commiiiiity without | 
the previous consent of tho remaining sharci*s. Hence the iieccs- ' 
sity of pre-emption did not exist. I 

The custom formed part of tho th>do of tho Mahomedans, ' 
and during their snpremacy was freely exeirised in regard to 
houses, tenements, groves, ’&c., but seldom or never te» malgoo- 
zaree estates. It was not till after British accession, when 
security of property wo-s estab|^hed, and village communities found 
they could no longer keep out intnidera by violence, flnu the 
Hindoos claimed the recognition of the right of pre-emption. 

Collector of Af^iipoorie . — Tho Collector, ^L'. C, AV. AIooiv, does 
not tiiink oiir laws ha^ e had much effect on the grow th of the 
custom, but ho believes it has grown under our rule very considera- 
bly owing to the old race of Settlement Officers, including— of 
their own notion — a condition as to pre-emption in tlio VVajib-ool- 
urz. Ml', Moore tliinks they did this either uom a luistakvu notion 


that the custom was peculiar to the countvji althoiigli really it 
was at the time almost purely followed by tlie Mahomedans, or 
else they thought it Avas a good custom, and likely to keep, the 
village coiumiinities together. Mr. Moore further does not think 
that the entry of tho stipulation as to pre-emption would, as a 
rule, have been demanded by the Hindoos if left to themselves, 
though they perhaps liad no objection to the custom. 

Settlement Officer of Ridsdale is inclined to attribute 

tho growth of the castom among Hindoos more to the natural pro- 
gress of the sixual wants of a community than to cither the 
influence of Mahomedan supremacy or our own policy. The only 
effect of our own policy lias boon to compel Hindoo communities 
to reduce t he principle to a distinct definition for tlio piuqiose of 
recording it in the Wajib-ool-iirz. 

Settlement Officer of EtauKih, — Any increased inclination on tho 
part of Hindoos to take advantage of the right is attributable to 
tho incivased value of landed property. Under the Mahomedan 
law they had tho same title to claim" the privilege os tho Maho- 
mednns. We, on tho oilier hand, have (for tho last twenty years 
111 len>»t) only allowed (he right where it was supported by custom 
or special agreement. The growth of the custom, therefore, is not 
due to oiir policy, except in so far as the growth of all rights and 
customs is due to our policy of affording open courts of justice and 
ready redress. 


OPIUM. 


OPIUM CULTIVATION IN CHINA. 

The Poking Official Gazette of October Ibth contains tho 
following representation by one of tho Censors with reference to 
the growth of the poppy ; — 

Aleniovial by Wu Chen, Siiperintonding Censor of the Che- 
giang (’ircuit. 

Voiir .servant, kneeling, memorializes, requesting that the 
practice of assessing tho levy (of opium-duty on growers of 
the poppy) may bo forbidden, in order to further the execution 
of the laws. 

Ho humbly observos that what should be aimed at in Goverii- 
mont is, uniformity of practice. With uniformity, tho confidence 
I of tho people is ganied and obedience may bo looked for ; with- 
I out it Kas[)icions prevail, and obstructions easily arise. Of late 
years Imperial edicts have repeatedly been issued, prohibiting 
; the cultivation of the poppy, and commanding that any officials 
who should show thomsolvos remiss in cajgyiug out tbe.so orders 
should 1)0 stringently impeached upon statement of tho facts of 
their case. In this it is impossible not to recognize the true 
method for giving due protection to agriculture, and a far-roach- 
ing system of ndministrative policy. Nevertheless, in despite 
of the reiterated issue of Imperial exhortations, the growth of the 
poppy goes on as before. On iiupiiring into the cause of this it is 
found that the people have an excuse to rely upon, in tho hict of 
the legalization of the duty on opium. The establishment of 
the duty on opium, however, was but a concession to temporary 
exigencies, and ovon although it may be said that it is a ques- 
tion aflbcting foreign relations, and involves a large amount of 
revenue, it would scorn at least that tho levy should take place 
nowhere except at the ports and customs^ ban’iers. Granting 
even that no inconsiderable number of Chinese subjects are 
engaged in the carriage of the drug, still whatever impost is levi- 
ed should fall only upon merchants and traders: — to assess 
farmers with the levy of a duty which s’lOiild be collected only 
from tho trading class is wholly unwarrantable. Your servant, 
being a native of the province of Sze-chuen, has learnt that not 
only is the illegal cultivation of the poppy not prevented by*’ 
the district magistrates, but that actually an opium duty is 
assessed and levied by them, in proportion to the amount of land- 
tax paid. 4"heir idea is, that it is by this means easy to obtain the 
full amount of revenue which they are bound to collect, whilst 
tho method of levying tho tax is extremely convenient to them. 
They pay no attention to the fact that traders on the other 
liana manage to escape taxation, whilst the farmer alone is 
burdened with difficulties. Tho policy of encouraging agricul- 
ture, and keeping the trader down, is thus wholly lost sight of; 
and the action taken is moreover not in accord with the. 
Imperial mandates, prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy. It 
is obvious that whoii the officials of Government levy a duty of 
this kind uix)n the farming class, they cannot but be conscious 
that they are directly conniving at the practice ; whilst the 
farmers, in paying such an inipost to Government, are naturallk 
emboldened openly to continue the cultivation. Hence ft 
follows that the laws remain unexecuted. Your servant feels it 
incumbent upon him to request that a decree bo issued, laying 
injun^ion upon the Viceroy that stringent orders be given 
to his%ibordinates to the effect that in so far as the duty in 
question is concerned, steps should only be taken to maintain 
supervision over mercantile traffic, and forbidding the imposi- 
tion of a duty in proportion to tho laud-taX| to tho detriment of 
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the agricultural olase. Thus it will be plainly impressed upon the 
minoB of the people that husbandry is one of the highest inter* 
ests of the State. Should there stul be auy who are regardless 
of evil in their greed of grain, and w'ho continued the illegal 
cultivation iu despite of prohibitions, the local authorities 
should be required to keep a strict ©ye upon them, (uul indict 
the punishment which their ofteiice deserves. If ofhcials thom- 
solves wilfully continue to levy the impost, it should bo 
permitted to tho farmers to denounce them, and they 
also should have duo punishment meted out to them. 
By this means, both odicials and people, being mutually 
on their guard, it may be hoped that eidiortations and punish- 
ments will be duly reganled, and the laws will be carried into 
effect. Your servant submits the expression of his humble 
view, and entreats the saci'ed glance of Your Majesty thereupon. 

To the foregoing memoiial the following Imperial roply was 
issued on the 6th October : — 

With reference to the memorial by the Censor Wu Chen, 
stating that ho has learnt that the district magisti*ates of the 
province of Sze-chuen have not yet prevented the illegal cultiva- 
tion of the poppy, and on the other hand levy a duty in propor- 
tion to the land-tax, which practises he proposes shall be 
forbidden, — it is the duty of tho local autuoritics strcuuously to 
prevent tho cultivation of the poppy where carried on among 
the i>eople. With resi>ect to the duty on opium, this impost is 
collected from tho trading class, and no right exists to assess it 
upon the cultivators of tlie soil. If the facts be as stated by 
the (yenaor, obedience is rightly yielded iu the province of 
Szo-chuen, whence it arises, that the abuses cited by him have 
come into existence ; and it is to be fenro<l that a similar state of 
affairs may likewise pre^'ail iu other i)r()vincee. Lot stringent 
orders be issued by all the CSovornors coucernod, directing iheir 
subordinates to take cognizance only of traders in the levy of the 
opium duty, and forbidfling them to assess tho imi>o.st propor- 
tumatelyto the land-tax, iu order that oppression may be guarded 
against. Notifications must also Ikj issued from tunc to time, 
warning fanners against the violation of the enactments they 
would commit by illegally cultiniting the poppy. Jlespect this ! 

MINERAL RESOURCES.-TO. 


(Rcvif/ood Oicette.) 

This ore is so superabundant and wide spread in Tenasso- 
rim proper and oven in the very town of Mergui, that it is 
difficult to say to which class to give tlie iirefcroiico, the stream, 
varyijig from a good size pea, to a marblo or the massive veins 
which are found traversing in eccentric courses, throughout the 
several low ridges of hiUs, which may be seen grouped for mile.s 
around, far and near, extending from thti once-flourishing city 
of Tenasscrim at the mouth of the little Tenasserim river, to 
beyond tho boundaries of Siam. Shortly before and for centu- 
ries previous to our conquest of I'enasserim, it is recorded in 
various travels and histories that vepsels laden with this most 
useful and valuable metal, from all parts of the world, used to 
come and go with their precious freight from what was then 
termed tho port of Tenasserim, viz, Mergui, since our iioigsessioii 
of that division of British Bun nah, tho first attempt to work 
or mine this ore, to any extent, after the various localities wuro 
reported on and samples forwarded by Doctor Melfeir to the 
Govoniment of Bengal was moile, at thoir request, by Gapt. 
Gremonherc, an Engineer officer at the time attached to the 
Tenasserim division. At a placo near a small village, about 7 
or 8 miles, by water, from Mergui town, called Kaban, that 
gentleman with the few imploments, such ns pick-axes, shovels, 
mammooties, and other rude instruments, from the jail of 
Mergui, with wooden trays, or washers, obtained in the town 
and villaees adjacent thereto, with conducts, and some Burmose, 
excayatocT the ore from a series of low ridge of hills at the base; 
of which were a few huts, with fruit trees, and here and thero 
reservoirs, or petty tanks, of sufficient water to wash and clean 
the ore. Each man was to obtain a viss of clean oro per diora, 
it was found to bo so profuse and so easily worked tliat 
many used to have their stipulated quantum cleaned and 
delivered to the superintendent before noon, the rest of the day 
was his own to do as he pleased. Thus a large quantity was 
obtained from a single vein about a foot in diameter, varying 
from that to'a few inches. All of a sudden ono day further 
operations were suspended, the vein was found to take 
an almsot perpendicular dip^ and thug some years after in 
tracing its eccentric course, I found the course of this particu- 
lar v5n having been abandoned. Capt. Gremenhere returned 
with his colony of workmen and miners, and no attempts have 
since been made to work the or6 of the Kaban hills, b^ond 
those of a few settlers who reside near, and on the spot. These 
oooasionally when they have no other occupation, extract a few 
viss, bring it into town and sell it or barter it for necessaries, 
to take back home with them, with Chinese, and others, in 
to baining a sufficient quantity, have it smelted, and ship it 


ill Junks for sale to the Straits' Settlements. Not long after the 
Kalian ridge of hills was explurml and worked, a Chinaman 
comnieiiueu extensive operations at a place called Sullas- 
seree, on a similar ridge of hills, as those at Kaban, situat- 
ed' near Thesea board, at Whale I^y, and about 70 miles by 
water from the town of Moi^gui, who has been suooessfully 
working, and obtaining largo quantities of the ore for years 
imiutermpteilh'’, with Chmese and Siamese miners, sUp- 
inc the tin iiflarge square blocks with his mark on them, m 
UT^, calling in once a year for that purpose, bound for 
Penang or Singaisire, and in rotimi tlio junks bring the su- 
perintendent opium, and arrack smuggled without let or hin- 
drance for tho si)ecial use of the miners and himself, without 
which, during the severe monsoon and inclemency of the weather, 
as iu that particular region, (tho oro can only lie worked during 
the south-west monsoon) the men could not, without being sub- 
ject to severe privatiouu or sickness, go to work with a good will, 
through tho mining operations so lucidly described in Doctor 
Oldham s report — the ore being then carefully stored away till 
tho change of the monsoon or dry season, when the smelting 
<q)erations are cominoncecl and finished. I used, while at Mergui, 
occasionally to obtain some of the metal from this Sullosseree 
man, brought in by biin in small ingots, of a conical shape, at 
the rate of 5/5 Ks. the 100 viss. He iiseil to visit the town once 
a year or so, to lay in his shxik of provisions for the eusuing wet 
seiuson, for his meu and himself. Tho Penang merchants how- 
ever hearing of this, gradually raised the price up to 95 Bs. per 
100 visa, at which figure it remained before I left Mergui. Dur- 
ing my stay there I lind visited various localities, not without 
some little risk to life and limb, up the numerous creeks and 
mountain streams, leading into both the Teniusserim rivers, 
where I found the tin ore in great profusion, sometimes mixed 
up with other valuable oi^os, some fine specimens of which I had 
obtained niid brought away. On one occasion I had begged of 
Professor Oldham to accompany mo up the Lonyea river, and 
pointed out a spot where, many years ago, some hundreds of 
pits had been dug, and were then visible, at which some thou- 
.sands of Shaus, Siamese and Chinese, must have been extensive- 
ly at work, and abandoned only on our annexation of tho country. 
They are supposed to have emigrated over to the Siamese territo- 
ries, loavintj tho place to the sport of tho Bhinoceros and Bison, 
or wild Bullaloes*, the fresh foot-prints of which were well defined 
in and around our temporary encamping ground. Here tho ore 
was everywhere seen in and on tho surface of the pits, and along 
the course of a mountain stream within a few yards of the pits, 
aaniplos of which wo had wasliad and obtained with tho greatest 
case, and found to be equal to the best samples of Cornwall. 
Such, I may take the liberty of saying, was Doctor Oldham’s 
ompliatic pro&^ssional opinion a4 the time. 


METALLl KGV OF IRON IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


V rf'.'iiiiUff of tlie methods of working iron in India, which is 

I irobahlv tin* best that exists in English, has been given by Dr. 
A?rcv, ill his “ Metallurgy of Iron,” but it is all comprised in about 
twenty pflges, nnd though a good deal of scattered informatitin on 
tin* subject may bo found elsewhere, it probably would add but 
little of importance to what he has collected. 

Dr. Percy, however, passes by the historical side of the subject 
altogetlier, or cont/ents himself with the following paragraph as to 
it, with which his statements open (p. 2<34) : “ The HincUios ap»- 

pear to have carried on the dirret process (i‘. e.j making 'torought won 
direct, without it passing tlirough the indirect stage of cast iron) 
from time immemorial, as wo may infer from the large accumula- 
tions of slag wdiich occur in various localities in India ; and as it 
is scarcely possible to imagine anything more nido than their ap- 
pliances or nuvthing more diminutive than their scale of opera- 
tions, it would Hi>em that they liave not made any substantial pro- 
gress in tho art, at least in inany districts. Tlieir furnaces are 
frequently not Ijirger than a chimneypot, and hours of incessant 
toil are sometim|H required to produce a few pounds weight of 
iron.” This may be taken as a rougli account of the preseiit state 
of iron-working iu India. But witliout going back so far as time 
immemorial,” the facts now to b<^ adduced prove it to be a very 
incomplete, or rather inaociimte view of tho history of iron-work- 
ing in India only a few centurie • back. 

Within tlie cincture of the ancient mosque of the Kutub, situate 
near Delhi (so-named from the celebrated and grandly lofty Kutub 
minar forming part of the luosque), and uot^ar froiu the principal 
gate, exists a wrouglit iron pillar. Tins wrought iron pillar is as 
large as the screw Siaft of one of our first-class steam-ships, and 
a forging of the same size would be deemed a piece of first-lass 
work for anyone of our great steam-hammer forges in Europe, and 
yet it is more tham a thomaiul years cld^ and may he as much as 
Jifteen hwidred. Its form is either that of a conic frustrum or of 
some curvilinear spindle, giving it a very slight swell towards its 
mid-height. The capital consists of an elalwrate Indian design. 
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the whole of which obAervers deem to have been carved by 
the chiAel out of the aolid imn. The sliaft too near the ni'eaent 
^'Toiind level Ia beautifully smooth and true, and presents the dia- 
meter of liavinjjf been ** swafred,” or if not, “ fuedpfe planished’* 
to its tinished form. The lower part for 3 feet or 4 feet, 
above tlie present jonround and below it, is rou^h and but care- 
lessly rounded ; there appears to be some rather large cavities in 
this part of the shaft. This pillar has been known to Europeans 
for many years. The eavliewt printed notice of it which the writer 
has seen is in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Jkn^l,” 
vol. vii., p. CWll, et scy., beinp part of a memoir On Lithographs 
and Translations of Inscriptions,” taken in ectjpe by Cap- 
tain T. S. Hurt, Eiif^dnoer. A much more extended account 
may be found in vol. xx.viii. after p. 013 of the supplement 
to " tlio wiino jounial, forming part of the Report of the 
ArclifPological Siin'eyor to the Govemment of India for the 
season of 

Tlie dimension of the pillar may bo approximated from paint 
marks in a vertical line placed upon it, at aistances of 12in. apart. 
The following are those given by the Archreological Surveyor” 
nlsive referred to at p. 34., Ac. “ The total height alj<n'e gomiid 
is 32ft., that of the capital (of which an enlarged engraving is 
given on page 403) 3J ft., and that of the rough part near tlu^ 
gruimd the same. But its depth under ground is con.sidei*ably 
greater than its lieight above gi'ound, as a recent excavatnui was 
carried down to 20ft., without reaching the foundation on which 
tlie pillar rests. 'I'he whole length of the ir<m pillar is therefore 
upwards of 48ft., but how much more is not knomi ; although it 
must be considerable, os the pillar is said not to l)e loosened by the 
excavations. I think therefore it is highly probable that the 
whole length is not loss than GOft. Tlie lower diamebu* of the 
shaft is I0’4m., and the imper diameter is 12*0om., tlie diuiinuthm 
being 0‘29iii., per foot. The pillar contains about eighty cubic feet 
of metal, and weighs upwards of 1 7 tons. 

There may bo some doubt os to the oori’ectnoss of the great 
depth under ground assigned here, but the dimensions alx)vo ground 
seem reliable, and agree with the photogi'aph in the winter's pos- 
session, and are from actual ineaaurem«^nt. The total wt%dit 
assigned seems somewhat in excess, even on this author’s assump- 
tion as to length. An inscription of six lines exists ou the pillar 
itself, about lialf-way of its height, which records in fact all that 
is known as to its history. Of this Captain Burt (ui suj)r(i) gives 
the following account : — The principal inscription on the Delhi 
iron pillar is in 8iuiscrit, the cliaracter, tiuit form of Nagari which 
has been lUisigned to the third or fourth century of the Cliristian era, 
. . . . the curves of tlie letteivi being fV[uarod off, perhaps on 

account of their having been punched upon the surface of the iron 
shaft willi a short cheni (punch of steel and a hammer as tiio actual 
engraving of them would have baen a work of coiisideruble lalsuir.” 
The inscription itself is of a most disappointing sort — its purpoi-t 
is merely to record that a prince, whom nobody over heara of 
before, of the name of Dhava, erect<Ml it in comiiieiiioration of his 
victorious prowess; that he was of the Vaishnair (Hindoo) faith, 
occupied the throne he had acquired (at Ilistinapiu'a I'') for many 
years, and seems to have died before the monument was completed ; 
as no royal ancestry is mentioned he was proliably an usurix'r.” A 
transcript of tins inscription, showing the scjuarecl letUu's 
exists in vol. vii. of the “Journal <»f the Tloyal Asiatic Society,” 
and in>^vol. xxxiii. of the same, a copious mass of arclucology and 
mythology bearing upon it, which thosti intei’estod in those 
branches of knowledge can consult. Gur business with the pUlar 
is oxchusivoly as a metallurgic monument. 

The date of its producti<in is, as wo have seen, fixed by the 
•inscription as the third or fourth century, a.d. Its form and chief 
dimensions are before us. Now what is the material of the pillar, 
for upon this depends tlie nature of the processes by which it must 
have been made; is it of cast iron or of wrouglit iron ? As to tbis 
the evidence is as yet not absolutely decisive. The “ Arolueolo- 
gical Surveyor,” in his report above referred hi, appears to have 
thought it to cast he says, “ The Dellii piUar is a fxilid 

shaft of mix^d metal There are daws in many parts which 

show that the casting is imperfect, but when wo consider the ex- 
treme didiciilty of manufacturing a pillar of such^ vast dimensions, 
our wonder will not be diminished by knowing tW the casting of 
the bar is defective.” — p. 34. Wliat this writef means by muced 
vietalf it is hard to conjecture; he obviously lisd no knowledge of 
practical metallurgy, and his opinion must pass for what it may. 
Captain Burt, who appears to nave had some such practical know- 
lodge) obviously deems the pillar to hQ of wroug/d or forged iron^ 
and supports that opinion by his ingenious and practical remarks 
as to tlie punchii^ on it of the inscription. This latter view re- 
ceives the following corroboration ; tlie writer’s accomplished and 
accurate friend, Mr. James Fer^sson, Archt., F. R. who has 
carefully examined the pillar, is clearly of opinion that it is of 
forged iron. A fragment of it has been I'ecently seat to England, 
and the writer is informed on, he believes, good authority, that 
Dr. Percy lias heated and drawn out upon the anvil a portion of it, 
and considers it to ho forged irotu This test, probably all that so 
small a specimen admitted of, is not absolutely conclusive, as Dr. 
Percy himself would no doubt admit, for some cast irons, espe- 


cially those made from hematites with charcoal fuel, admit of 
being heatecT^d at once forged and drawn out hot into a sort of 
wrought iron. The photograph, as examined with the lens by the 
writer, presents to the practi^ eye several minute characteristics 
which incline him to believe it to be forged and not cast iron. 

There will Ije seen clearly in the photograph the mark ^ of the 
graze of a heavy round shot on one side, at about mid-height of 
the pillar — and so far as can be decided by examination of the 
photograph — the shaft is slightly cracked across the widest part of 
the crack being at the side opposite to the graze mitfk. The blow 
then was just not enough to break completely the pillar by its own 
inertia, when thus suddenly bent beyond tlie limit of elasticity. 
Did we know the vis viva of the strfldng mass, and the density and 
exact dimensions of the pillar, it would be possible to^ calculate 
approximately the cohesion per square inch of the outside film of 
the shafts at this crock, assuming it really to exist ; but Vanting 
such data, and judging by tact or experience only, the writer is of 
opinion that if of British cast iron, the pillar would have been 
broken completely off by the blow of a heavy shot. 

The existence of a doubt as to the material of this pillar, one of 
the most marvellous metallic monuments in the world — allows 
with how little completeness it has yet been examined, and how 
entirelv ignorant those who have described tbis pillar have been 
of the importance in elucidating the ancient working of iron in 
India of an exact metallurgical examination of its material. Let 
us liope this will forthwith bo remedied — by cutting from tho 
pillar ( below the surface, it may be) and sending liomo a piece 
sullicieiiily large and long, not only for chemical investigation, but 
for experimental determination of its insensibility and cohesion per 
square inch ; for physical and chemical examination together can 
alone determiiui with certainty whether it bo of oriental cast iron 
or of wrought, i. c., forged iron. 

How then w’as this Delhi pillar forged in India, even assuming 
that some means for heating it existed P Forging by power in 
some form, of course, suggests itself, but upon wnat source of 
power can we even speculate P Human muscles, and the 
“ bullock walk,” by whicfi the water skins, or “ bheesties,” arc 
drawn up from the wells or tanks appear the only present sources 
of power in India. The water-wheel, or noriaf for raishig water 
bv the application of such animal power is common ; but the 
production of power by tlie descent of water on n wheel seems 
never to have been known in India, where, indeed, e.xcept in the 
hill districts, no “ falls” for water-power exist. The wind-mill 
though said to have been known in l*ereia from some very remote 
period, has iu»vor been seen in India, and it need scarcely be said 
steam-power is out «if the question. 

It is barely imaginable that some form of falling tup-banimer 
raiseil by men acting on ropes, after the manner of the old ringing 
engine for pile driving, may have been employed, or some rude 
form of tup or tilt hammer moved by bullocks acting on a wedk- 
ing wheel ; and it is for Indian archspologists to discover if there 
be any records or traditions of such appliances, without which tho 
methods by wliicli this liuge pillar was forged must remain in- 
explicable." The pillar itself stands before us, so far, a metallurgic 
enigma ; if it stood alone, and were this great ancient forging in 
wrought-iron alone known to exist in India, wc might pass it by 
content to suppose it too isolated an iustanco on which to found 
any ctuicliisions fis to the iron metallurgy of that country in 
former’ ages; but, although little noticed and apparently 
quite unknown to our European writers on iron metallurgy, 
^is pillar does not stand alone. 

Not to lay any stress on the probable existence in India of other 
iron pillars, as alRrmed to tho writer by an accurate Indian officer 
well-acquainted with the country, the following facts are record- 
ed by Mr. James Fergussou, in his “ Ehisti'ations of Ancient 
Architecture in Ilindoostan,” fol., London, 1848, p. 28, and 
Plate H I. 

In the Temple of luinaruc, or Black Pagoda, in the Madras 
Presidency, “ tlie walls of the mantapa or poren (which is about 
square inside) are about IGft, in thickness, and the depth 
of the doorways is, consequently, 20ft., and their lintels are sup- 
ported by large iron beams of about Ift, sectmi, laid across from 
side to side. The roof is formed after the usual bracket fashion 
of the Hindus, each course projecting beyond the other, so as to 
give (from the inside) the appearance of inverted stairs. . . • 
At about half the height, where its dimensions narrow to about 
2(>ft., a false roof has been thrown across, the remains of which 
now lie heaped up as they fell on the door of the apartment. 
Among them may still be remarked several beame of vorouaht i/rtrn 
about 2\ft. in length, and 8m. section, and a great many blocks’ of 
stone, l^ft. and 16ft. long, (and &ey were probab^ broken 
in their fall), and of a section of 6ft. by 2ft.* or 3ft.’* Here then 
we have employed as mere building material wrought iron bars of 
8in. square and 21ft. long. Mr. Fezguaaon views this temple as 
liaving been built between a. d. 1236 and 1241. 

In another temple examined and described by Mr. Fexvusson^ 
that of Mahavellipore, standing alone on a solitarv rock of granite, 
projecting into the veiy surf on the coast, near Madras— and the 
date of which he refers to the tenth or eleventh oentuij a.d«| 
but deems may be as late as the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
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and deficribed in his great work as above, p. ^7, andl^late XVIII. — 
he inlonus me there are empty sockets lor beams like those just 
noticed ; the beams he justly argues must iiave been of iron, as 
the sockets show a scanUing, which would liave been if in Umber 
perfectly useless under the load carried. 

It is liighly probable that at Kanaruc the ceiling beams thrust 
themselves out of their sockets by alternate expansion and con- 
traction, and so brought down the false i*oof,” os the filling 
above is called ; but the place affords a bad foimdatioii, and is 
said to be subject to eartliauakes. However, onr business with 
these iron beams is simply as metallurgic monuments. Here 
then we have the fact that at Delhi, in the north, and at Madras, 
in the far south of India, massive forgings exist, such as all Asia, 
so far M we know, could not produce at the pi*esent day, and of a 
size rivalling those upon which Europe to-day prides itself. Tlie 
earliest of these dates from the third or founli centuiy, and the 
latest from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries of our era. 
With such an interval in time as 000 or 1,000 years, and each a 
diffusion in space as from north to south of India, it seems iiiipos- 
aiWfi not to conclude that the evidence of these monuments at te.sts 
the existence in India for that long period of a ijreat iroii iuuuu- 
faciurCf well established, and with a relative cheapness and cer- 
tainty of product that admitted of the use of iron os a material for 
public monuments and as a building material in sacred edit ices, 
and that this manufacture was extinct, and the art and methods 
lost long before any modem bairopean occupation of India. So 
that far from Indian imn working having been tlie same feeble 
tiling we see it to-day from liuie iuimeniorial, it was once a great 
and tiourishing craft, and extended over parts of the entire Indian 
Peninsula. 

Nothing heretofore brought to light in history <if nietalliivgy 
seems more striking to the iva.son as well as tliti imagination tliaii 
this fact ; that from the remolr^ time when llengi.st >va.s ruling in 
Kent, and Cerdie landing to pliuidcr our barbarous nnee,sUn*s in 
Sussex, down to that of our Tjiird Homy, while all lOtirept^ was in 
the worst darkness and confusion of tin* Middle Ag<‘s — when the 
largest and best forging producible in Cliristendoni, was an axe f)r 
a sword blade — lhe.so ancient peoples of India, the forerunners ef 
tlio.se now so enfeebled and degrad^ul, pos.sess(‘d a great iron iiianii- ' 
facture, whoso products hkirope, even half a oeuUiry ago, could not ’ 
have equalled. 


SILK. 


Dei^pattih fftYiti the Right JTonoiufhle the tS<^cretnn/ of tSt<(te for | 
Imlia^ {Revenue)^ to J/is Kredletwg the Ro/ht lioaorohh: the • 
Oovemor^in-CouncHf Fort St, (Jeorge^ thUed India Office^ Lon- 
doiif Wtk October 1871, Xo, 27 ; — 

On the receipt of the de.spalcb from your Excellency -iii-( ^mncil 
of the 2oth of April, No. 18, and after its cou.sideration in Council, 

I at once caused a comimmicaliou to b(i addres.sed to the Silk 
Supply Association, reque.sting that Ixidy to procure and .send to ' 
Madras the Hilk Reeling-machine for which you applied. Vour I 
Excellency-iu-Council will see, by the accompanying copy of the 
reply received from the A.ssociatioii, that a Silk Reeling-machine 
has been forwarded to you direct from Genoa. 

» 

Pi'om the Homrarg Secretary to the Silh Supply Association^ to 
the Under- Secretary of State for Jndia^ dated I^ondoiXy 23/v/ Sep- 
tember 1871. 

With reference to your favour of 1st .Tune (dUOj and my 
reply on 8rd of same mouth, I have now the pleosiu'e to inform 
you that a Keeling-machine, upon the most approved principles, 
has been forwarded from Genoa by Rubattino’s steamer to Alex- 
andria, and thence over]and to Madras, addressed to his b^xcel- 
loncy the Governor there. In order to facilitate tlio putting 
together this machine correctly, drawings have been taken and 
the different parts numbered to cori'espond witli the numbers in 
the drawings. This has added somewhat bJ the cost, which, 
includii^ forwarding and shipping charges, amount to £20, The 
freight is payable at Madms, and is to be the equivalent of 320 
francs at the exchange of 26 francs per ^1 sterling. In reply b) 
your favour of 8th instant (5309), I annex a list of the publicatioiLs 
likely to prove of most service to the Council of India in the im- 
provement of silk culture. 

The Association will be at all times available for advice, if 
fundshed with meteorological and geological information as to 
the different districts in which it may be thought desirable to 
experimentalise. Specimens of cocoons, lately received from 
Kon^h^ prove beyond a doubt that there is a breed of worms 
acclimaused in that part of India, scarcely inferior to those of 
Italy. 


INDIAN FORESTS AND «I0IAN RAILWAYSL 

— ♦ 

THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

An ‘‘ India Conference” was held in the theatre of the Society 
of Arts on Friday evening, Dec, Is^ the subject being to discuss 
thequeHtioii of Indian Foivsts and ludiau Railwa^^s. 

Hyde Clarke, Ksti., who occupied the choir, in opening tlie 
proc<‘ediiigH, observed tliot- he thought it would bo gratifying 
to those of the members of the Society of Arts who had token an 
interest in the proceedings of the Indian Committee of the Society, 
if ho said a few words by way of retro^oct, as to what had been 
done in the past SesMoii in regard to India. He thought the Lidiaii 
Coiumitlee of the Sotuety of .Vrts might congrattilaie themselves 
on the progress of t hat measure in which the Society took activo 
part — liie establishment of an Indian Agi-icultuitu Department, 
lint while the India Otlice acceded to the request wliich the Society 
made, it ought not to be forgotten that nuiiiy of the friends of 
India have expres-sed great regret that tln» Department of t^icul- 
ture lias not been placed on a hiilHciently indc|Kiulent position, but 
is placed in a suliordiiuite p)sithm under tin* Jloard or Works or 
the Hoard of Revenue. What is wanted witli regard to .Vgriciil- 
1 are is that there should be a department having, in the varioiw 
presidoncie.s and pro\ ince.s, Directors who sln»uld be, as it wore, 
the olKcial representatives of the agricultural interests, and who 
will be able to attend particularly to the Revenue Department, 
wliich ex<Tei.M«‘s so large an inlluence upon agriculture ; while on 
the other baud the Agricultural Department, if it is niado simply 
dependent, it will not bo possible to carry out these \iews. In tlio 
jn*xt place, the, Indian Committee are entitled to congratiilato 
theiiLselves it h regard to the continued pro.spority and nniinte- 
nanee of the Manchester Cotton Supply As.sociation. At a period 
of the past year when there wa.s a prospect of that Arisociation 
di''<‘onnniiing its liibt>urs,^he proposition Avas made that in such a 
case the Society of Arts should hi* asked to supply, as far ns it could, 
the place of the t/otton Supply Association, by e.Mtahlishing a per- 
manent Cotton (kimmilleo. That ])ropo.sition had a considerablo 
effect in stimulating their friend.s in Manchester to maintain that 
in.'ilit ution wliii’h they have can*i(»d on for so many years with 
sueh great heiu'tit to India by it.s labours in advancing the culturo 
of cotlon in t)u 5 country. Anotlier topic to which reference might 
he made was with regard to the l^'ast India .\ssociation. In tho 
early part of the past year the council of that. As.sociatiou were, in 
a >tate of gi-oiit despondency, ari.sing from various circumstances ; 
iind .Some conferences took plIVce between the Society of Art.s and 
leading members of the ICast India A-weiation, to ascertain whe- 
ther further support could he given to the East India .V.'i.sociation for 
its peiqietiiatiou and maintenadee. In that case also the Society 
of Arts were ju.--titied in considering whether, with a further mei.- 
snve of support, they could strengthen the exertions of their friend, 
Mr. Dadahliai Xnoroji. The encouragement Avhich was given indilt- 
ed Mr. DaiCihhai to stall Avith .some degree of lirmiieas and coa- 
tideiice upon the tour in India, Avhicli has resulted in endo\ying tho 
East India A.ssociatioii Avith new funds, and lm.s begun for it a new 
era of prosperity. Looking back to tlie labours of past iSe8.siqa.s, 
tile Indian Committee IniA'c eA^erv hope that during tlie amiroach- 
ing Session they may, in their humble waA% be able to reiMier new 
.M?rvices to the cau.se of the advancement India. They bould not 
expect that any .subjects of tliis nature can he popular ; they could 
not expect that there could be nnv degree of general interest in 
regard to Indian quo.stioii.s ; but if tliev could succeed in bringing 
t«»gether anil keening together a small band of labourers who could 
profit by the facilities jiiven by the Hocicty of Arts to communi- 
cate their ideas to the leading men of the commeivial and political 
world in England and abroad ; and if they ciuild pi*ofit hv tho 
moans the .Society of Art.s’ diturnal nffoi’d.s of disseminating their 
ideas still further, aided by tho co-operation of the LiiHan news- 
paper press, it would he a great encouragement to those friend.s who 
came there to contribute their idea.s or to engage in discii.ssion. 
(Cheers.) On the present occasion they had been in at tod to hear 
the vioAV.s of Lieutenant-Colonel Wmgge upon the important qiieej- 
tion of “ Indiiyi Forests and Indian Railways,” and ho would now 
call upon hi.s gallant friend to open the Conference. 

Lieut-Colonel A. Roinaine Wmgge — said : Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, — NosJoubt many of those who have honoured me with 
their attendance upon the present occasion, have asked mentally tho 
qiiestion why have 1 coupled Indian Forests with Indian Railways? 
Those however who have read my previous address, published in 
the Jemrml of this Society in the early part of the present year on tho 
utilization of those natural deposits of fuel which are at present 
available and untapped in various part.s of India, to provide remeiWal 
measures for reducing the Avorking expense of some of tho Indian 
railways, will readily understand why^ I coupled them; but to those 
to whom the subject is now presenting itself, for the first time, 1 
would briefly submit that, owing to the absence of a supply of cheap 
coal — the great element of cost in locomotive expenses— the eco- 
nomic supply of wood fuel from Indian Foresto is a matter of Arital 
importance to the railway success on those lines which are ming 
wood in the endeavour to lower their working expenses; and there- 
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fore unlesA evtsr^ exertion yinade to work the forests at as low ' 
a rtMiiiinerate pnce as is compatible with the due pro^Tsion of a 
ciieap supply of firewood, those railways interested must be the suf- 
ferers from a needlessly enlianced rate of production which will and 
does tend to an increased percentage of the consumption of their 
frross receipts by their workiiif^ expenses ; and you hare now my 
reasons for coupling the forests and railways together. The recent 
discoveries of coal in Central India; of vast import to some of the 
lines, cannot be utilized economically over their entire len^hs, as 
from their mat extent and consequent distance from such collieries; 
the cost of haulage along the line to remote spots becomes a heavy 
burden. For instance, when the Great Indian Peninsula Kail way 
begins b) use the Mopani coal, it will be able to reduce its working 
expenses materially within certain limits by its substitution for 
a higli -priced Fnglish coal ; but it could not effect such a desirable 
object at its torniinus tt> wards Tiombay, for the simple reason that 
tho lliiihvay (Company would have to convoy it over raow than 480 
miles before it rt^aelied the terminus, and of course the coat of its 
can-iage would be a serious item in their working expenses. The re- 
cent discoveries of good coal in the Chaiidah district again, owing to 
its great distance from Madras, and the want of cheap water carriage 
to the Madras llailway, pn^oludes the hope of its being able 
to Compete with Knglish coal on that lim*, or the Great .Southeni 
of Inain Kail way ; and therefore it is to the forests that 
Madras must turn its attention, as it has hitherto ignored 
the existence of its cheap and valuable deposits of peat, wliich 
nature has so bountifully placed at its disposal to help it out of its 
present fuel difficulties. Why Govennuent has not made much 
of the goose that has laid them golden eggs, 1 know not; but T 
have no hesitation that such neglect is subversive of economy. 
When tlie Government whicli cannot pro>ide a sufficiency of fire- 
wood, rejected certain proposals of mine, made tliive years ago, 
to utilize the peat depc)Sit8, 1 offered, if they wood place a bog or 
two at my disposal, to go out there ami prove to tnem m)t only 
that a iiKwt economical fuel might be mnae to assist the railways 
in their dilemma, but that sucli would also prove a new source of 
revenue to the Govenniient. To this second request T have, up to 
tlip present time, readved no reply ; so that it is being considered 
at leisure, while the w'orking expenses of the Madras and the Great 
Southern of Indio Railw-ays have been rising half-yearly gradually 
bigJier and higher, and cotton remains locked up, unable to move, • 
from the high cost of transport, entailing thereby a great Ions on I 
the capital and laljour employed in its production*, and discourng- j 
ing its cultivation this year ; a great loss to the raihvavs from | 
the withdrawal of the anticipated transport, and is highly delri- ; 
mental to Manchester (from the non-andval of cotton for niamifac- 1 
ture) whose market is now somew'hat depressed. I trust tliere- 
fm'Q that ^fanchester will ust* its influence to further view's having, 
f(*r one of their objects, the setting free of that coiiimodily without 
which its factories would be idle, trade impeded, and a large body 
of its hard-working productive population suffer givat want and 
privations. To illustrate the great wont of firewood^ I quote the 
rollow’ing remnflfs of the Gnvennnent Director ctf Indian Tiailways 
in his published reports on them, addressed t«j Her Majesty’s Secir- 
tnrv of Stall* for India, which will show for how protracU*d a ' 
^s-riod the fuel question has been impeding the effoHs of the rail- , 
w’liy authorities to an-iu* at commercial success. In the report of 
he says: “ It is satisfactory to learn that this state of ! 
things may soon be, as measures havi* lately been taken by 
the Government of India for organizing a new’ system of adniinis- 
tralion for the management and con.Htu-vaiion of forests, with i 
the view of making their produce available for tlie raihvnys ’ 
and other public works of the country." From this paragraph 
w^e see that tho Government Director of Railways began to hope 
something from the foi*ests, as far back at least as* 1802, nearly lO 
yeai*s ago. In the report for 180»'l-04, lie says : “ Compared with , 
liingli.sh Kailw'ays, the Indian lines— some nmre than others — ' 
lalxjiir under tJie disadvantage of expensive fuel, and of a more 
rapid deterioration of works under atmosnheric influences and on 
expensive European agency. The lirat wifi be .si*fn in the increased 
cost of locomotive power ;*and to sliow the importance that is to ! 
lie attached to the question, the following statement of the { 
Ijocomotive vSu^riiitendent of tho Madras Kailwfy^’ on the saving ^ 
he expects to effect bv the use of wood may bo laken as a single ' 
illustration — ^Asregards wood burning, tlie number of engines fitted 
with spark catchers has been greatly increased, and if I con con- 
tinue to get ample supplies of flrowooidat anything like present rates, 
the saving in cost or fuel will be veiy great. The total cost of fuel 1 
consumed by engines on ci^itid and revenue account in the month . 
of November was £021^ 10 less than July last, altliough with an 
increased mileage and heavier average loads. This is entirely { 
duo to the decrease in the consumption of coke and coal by the 
substitution of firewood.” The report of 18ii5-60 says ; “ With 
regard to tlie working expenses, there are two items which at 
present are particularly high on Indian lines, and these are the 
European establisliments and the fuel, both of which, compared 
with the railways in Europe, entail a heavy charge. As regards 
the highest of fuel, however, this does not spply to the Bengal j 
lines, the coal for which i| obtained from coUieries at Burdwan, 
Kanoegunge, nnd Kurhurballee. The great advantage of these 
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sources of sup^y will be understood, when it is stated that the 
price of coal at the pit’s mouth to the East Indian Railway ifr 
about 10s. per ton ; while English coal has lately cost the railways 
in the Boinbay and Madras I^sidencies from 40 b. to TOs. a ton at 
their maritime termini. This high price is at the present time 
caused by the rise in freights from this country to IncUa ; but the 
cost at the most favourable times will not be less than 40i. On 
some lines wood is used instead of cool ; and with proper precau- 
tions against the escape of sparks, it answers admimUy. On the 
Madras Railway it is calculated that the cost of wood fuel is less 
than half that of cool and coke. When some 150,000 tons or 200,000 
tons of fuel are consumed annually, and when from 40s. to 50 b. 
per ton has been paid for it, it is time to look round for reliel 
Australian coal has been tried, with what success has not yet been 
reported ; but from India herself the supply of fuel should ultimate- 
ly come. By the judicious planting and* preservation of forests, 
and by tlie development of the mineral resources of Central India, 
means will, it is hoped, be afforded for rendering her independent 
of foreign support.’^ From this paragraph we see that in 1805-06 
the Director was of opinion that ** it was time to look round for 
relief,” wliich he might have had now three years ago ; for from 
that time I took tho question up, and relief might have been 
allowed next year if my suggestions had been listened to. And I 
would also oh^rve that the coal fields of Central India have not 
fumislied the Director witli their mineral resources up to the 
present, as he had every right to expect. I adduce this to show 
the general prixrostination this fuel question has received ; but I 
believe a railway is now being made, or is about to be constructed 
to supply the railway with this cool. In the report of 1800-67, 
the Director says “ various questions connected with the traffic 
nnd working of the railways have engaged tho attention of the 
Ooveniment and tho railway componies during tlie past year. 
The most prominent were those rolatiiig to the supply of tael : 
tho iieo of iron or wood for sleepers ; and the employment of steer ' ^ 
for i-ails; the formation of roads as feeders; and tlio rates and 
fares. The importance of the fuel question con hardly be 
exaggerated. Cheap and dear fuel may, in some cases, be almost 
equivalent to success or failure.” And now this failure is at hand 
from dear fuel in 1871 ; and furiher apathy and listlesaness will 
entail heavj' misfortunes on the Madras railways. The Director 
proceeds, “It will bi* seen by the following statement that the 
nigh rate of freights from this country at the present time makes 
tlie value of coal and coke, before it is landed m ^ India, something 
like per ton. When to this is added the landing charges, ana 
the cost of conveyance down tho linos, the average cost of coal for 
the raihvavs on the westem and southern sides of India may be 
taken at atoiit per ton. TJius, while the cost of coal per train 
mile on the hiOst Indian Railway was Sjd., on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway it wa.s Is. (JJd, last year. A recent report 
! From Mr. Oldham, the Superintendent of the Geological Siir- 
I vey of India, on the cool resiiurces of the country, doea 
not encourage tho hope that coal will bo found in many parts 
of India wlierc it could be of very great valuo to the railways. 

* Mewed as a coal-producing country,’ Professor Oldham says,. 

‘ the British territories in India cannot be considered as either 
largely or widely supplied with this essential source of motive 
power. ^Extensive coat fields do occur, but these are not distribute 
ed generally over the districts of the Indian Empire, but are 
uliuost entirely concentrated in one — a double-band of coal-yielding 
depo.sits, which, with large intomiptiona, extends more than half 
across India, from near Calcutta towards Bombay.” He adds fur- 
ther on in his report — * There still remains however much to be 
fturveyed, and until careful mapping has been carried out of all tlie- 
fields) any estimate of the coal resources and productions of British 
India must be defective. I-p to the piesent time it may be 
said that little more than siii-face woraings have been carried 
on in India. In parts of the Raneegimge field these open workings 
are of marvellous extent and size, covering hundreds of acresl We 
may conclude from these remarks that a supply of coal will be 
available for the lines passing through Bengal and Oontral India. 
The Bengal Railways have indeed alreaiW obtained tlieir fuel 
from the coUeries near Raneegunge. Jhe Central India coal has 
not been used by the Great Indian Peninsula Railwy, as the line 
is not yet sufficiently near the collieries, and the cost of conveying 
it by the road woula make it too expensive. In the upper, westem, 
and lower parts of India it may be presumed that the railways 
will not pomss the advantages of native coal. The importance 
therefore of obtaining other sources of supply increases every 
year. (>oal from Australia and from Labuan u nei^g tried. But 
wood is what wo must look to chiefly if economy is to be secured. 
The subject has engaged the serious attention of Govemment 
both at home and in India. ,^veral despatches pointing out 
the importance of tlie subject and su^sting toe necessity 
of adopting immediate measures for increasing the planta- 
tion of suitable timber, have been addressed^ to the Cmvem- 
ment of India by the Secretary of State during the year. It 
has been calculated that a plantation of 20 acres linll be the aver- 
age proportion required to meet the requirements of every nrile 
or railway ; and Lord Oranbome observed that it was evidently 
necessary that planting on an extensive scale should take place 
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mmually for several years to come/' Nevertheless these despatch- 
es appear not to have been eificacious in producing, even up Uy 
the presnt, a suiEciency of wood fuel, though we are still I'elyiug 
upon the forests ; ana moreover that it will require at least ^ 
acres of plantation to each mile of railway, to supply the annual 
demand W firewood, for the consumption per mile is over 100 
tons per annum ; and you must not emulate on obtaining more 
than two tons per acre when the forests are sufficiently advanced 
to be productive, as no doubt much firewood will be stolon, ns 
of old, therefrom. It is no slight undei*taking now that there are 
832 nmes of raU open on the Madras line, and 108 on the Great 
Southern, with many more sanctioned to be constructed. These 
1,000 miles of railway oi^ht to be pi'ovided ^vith ^0,000 acres or 
more than 78 square miles of forest ; and if they go to distant 
forests remote nom the rails, the cost of firewood will be so 
enhanced, tliat we shall probably hear of h^nglish coal being burnt 
for economy I 

The report of 1807-08 says: — marked difference will be 
observed netv^n the expenses in the loctnnotive departments nf 
the Bengal and Bombay lines, showing the great importance of 
the full question. On the Madras lines, the difference is not so great, 
although tlw areas dependent unon lilngland for coal as the lines 
in Western India. This is partly due to he more general n.se 
of wood, but partly also to an economical sysl^ein of management 
which reflects credit on the railway authorities in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. With regard to wood fuel measures have been taken by 
the Government for planting and preserving forest for the purpo.se. 
With respect to coal, an abimdant supply is obtained in Bengal, 
but the beds in Centcral India have not yet been made available 
for railway purposes, access to them liaving been delayed by the 
tardy operations on the Great Indian Peninsula Bail way. A short 
branch to tlio mines will be re<juired when tlie trunk line to .lub- 
biilpore is completed ; and it is to be regretted that arrangement.^ 
have not alread}' been made for carrying out tli is work, so that 
the Coal may be ready by the time it is wanted. Gtlier places in 
the neighbourhood of the Great Indian PeniiiMila Bailway, wliere 
coal is known to exist, have been e.^lored, but the re.^ult of the 
explomtion has not yet transpired.” The report of 18(j8-(>0 states 
that tlie next item of expend! turti wliioh present the great- 
est contrast on different lines is that of tlie locomotive 
department. While the train mileage cost of this depart- 
ment on the East Indian is 10*48d., on the Great Indian 
Peninsula it is 20d., and on the Scinde -‘lO'od. The rea.son of 
this is plain. The East Indian pays on an average nliont 2()s. a 
ton for native coaU The lines on the Western (./onst are at 
present dependent for coal upon England or Australia, the cost of 
which comes to from COs. to ftOs. per ton. The railways on the 
Madras Coast are however equally deficient in a .siqiplv of native 
cost, and have during the past ^^ear paid even a fiigher rate 
for English coal ; and yet the cost of their locomotive depart^ 
mont is less than those in Bengal, amounting only to 13-laP 
the Maditbs, and 13‘5d. on the Great Soutliem. This may in some 
measure be accounted for by the lowness of wages and tlie light- 
ness of their trains compared with those on the East Indian ; Ijiit 
it is also due to the use of a considerable piviportiun of wood fuel, 
and also to good management. Fuel must always be a st^urce of 
great exwnse on those lines which are at a distance from coal-pro- 
ducing mstricts, or from forests.” This Imwever is not necessarily 
80 , unless you despise the bounties of nature in the shape of peat 
fuel, which coal had such a struggle to displace three centuries 
ago, that Acts of Parliament were passed to prevent its being 
burnt, and peat remained triumphant for a long lime. Still some 
wicked siimers would bum it “on the sly.” And this is the fuel 
that is now being treated with contempt, when its services would 
be of such vast use to Government, while the proposed plantations 
are being formed. “It is therefore,” adds the Director, “most impor- 
tant in the interest of railways to develop the coal resource-s of the 
country, and to regulate and proaervo the forests.” Still the 
forests I The Government is very anxious to promote both tiiese 
objects. I have referred to Australian coal ; it has been tried on 
some of the lines of Western India, and has been well reported on ; 
the experience of the Locomotive Superintendent of the Sind Com- 
pany is that “ it is Qqual to Welsh coal in all respects ; its evapo- 
rative power is nearly equal to Welsh coal, but consumption per 
mile is less than witn Welsh coal. The price liitherto has been 
under that of English or Welsh coal. Fuel made of compre.ssed 
coal-dust and certain cohesive ingredients bad also been used and 
found to answer well. Experiments have lately been made in 
this country by Mr. F. 0. Danvers, of the India Oflice, with the 
view of devising means for the manufacture in India, with materi- 
als on the spot, of blocks of this kind of fuel.” Patent fuel made 
of coal-dust b more expensive than coal. What is wanted to reduce 
the workuiff e^^nses is a much cheaper fuel than either coal or 
Indian wooa at its present price ; for it is yearly, now in 1871, as 
dear as coal owing to the mistaken policy pursued by Government 
in regulating its price up to the standard one of coal m India. My 
friend, pei^ certainly begins to look up. and may afford the Go- 
yemment Dizector of railways the relief he has been so long look- 
ing for, if he vrill only take it by the hand. The report of 1809-70 
states that it will be observed that the proportion of working ex- 


penses to gi'oss receipts in some cases was above 80 per cent., while 
m others, viz., theEaist Indian and th# North-West line of the Ma« 
dras, it was about half the proportion. The average expenses of the 
thirteen lines which reauzed profits were in l6(38, 0177| 
and in 1800, G4*0o per cent, of tlie gross receipts. It may 1^ ez« 
pected that when the lines have more fully developed the 
whicli they ought to command, and when — (ah, when indeed I)— > 
by the use of cheaper fuel from native sources the present heavy 
Charges in the locomotive department are reduced, the average rate 
of expenditure \iill be under 30 per cent. If this had been tho 
case during tlie past year of depression, nearly £330,000 would 
have been added to tfio not receipts.** I showed in my proposals 
how mucli might be saved annually to the railways thri'e Vears 
ago ; but such saring did not seem to be deemed important, “,Stren- 
! nous efforts,” continues tho report, “aro being made both by 
I the Government and tho Companies to reduce th« expenditure in 
I every way, tuid to bring the working establishment charges as low 
I as is compatible with efiiciency.” This I cannot accept, as tho 
expeiiditmo has not been reduced in the most important matter, 
and pmviding a cheaper fuel for tho Madras railway, because tho 
Forest Department cannot "supply a sufficiency of wood fuel at a 
reasonable rate, and have hitherto availed Ihemsolves of an econo- 
mic fuel from native sources, ready at hand. By tho report of 
1870-71, we learn that “ tho fuel question is always an important 
one in connection with tlio worldng expenses of Indian railways, 
and it is satisfactory to find that native coal will soon be more exten- 
sively ust‘d. The coal from the Nerbudda fields is at length 
lilvcly to be available for the railways in Central India. A 
tramway fiNuii tlio pits to tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway is 
now being laid down, and the Railway Company has engaged to 
talvo a certain q^uantity monthly at a fixed price. *Sauguine liopes 
are also entertained with respect to the Chnndah coal-helds, speci- 
mens from which have been favourably reported on after experi- 
ments with tlioiji. The mines arc situated to the south of tho 
Nagpore branch of the Orpat Indian IVninsula Railway, and a lino 
is being laid down by the Government with tho main object of 
obtaining a good supply of fuel from this source. With these aids 
a considerable reduction should take place in the working expenses 
of the Locomotive Department of the Great Indian Pcnmsida line, 
and more favourable results produced by the traffic, A regular 
system has been organized in the' Madras Presidency for obtaining 
an adequate supply of wood fuel for railway purpe^ses. It bos been 
estimRtt*d that nearly 100 square miles will bo required to meet 
the demand ; and already measures have been taken by the Forest 
Depariment for demarcating 20 miles in the districts or Cuddapah, 
North \rcot, and Cuiiubatoor, to be used for the cultivation of 
trees suitable for the working of the railways. Similar measures 
have also been adopted in the Punjaub and Scinde.” Here we aro 
ngmiii upon the forest tack, and the Govenmient Director of Railways, 

I trust, feels hnnpy after liis prolonged and indefatigable exertions 
which st^em Ui nave been so thoroughly thwarted for so protracted 
a period, in live hope that at last liis reiterated requests will be 
attended to,^ind that he will be able soon to give a better acct)unt 
of the working expenses of his railways. It is always a disagree- 
able thing to throw a damper upon brightening prospects, but my 
duty must be done to my protege, peat, and I am tlierefore Umud 
U) tell him tliat measures fur demarcating forests are only prelimi- 
naries to the production of wood fuel, and that after demarcation 
conies prepanng the gi’oimd, raising the young trees in tho i^urseries, 
and pbinting them out and carefully tending them for a time, and 
guarding iliem while in the plantations from various dangers to which 
their yoimg life is exposed, such as excess of moisture, sudden floods, 
want of moisture, the depredations of cattle, the attacks of insects 
and wild animals, such os rate, who create great havoc in many 

{ )ni*ts of India ; porcupines, deer, camels, goats, accidental fires, 
lurricanes, clandestine felling, wholesale robbery, incendiarism, 
&c. And when the survivors have successfully run the gauntlet 
of such minor juvenile complaints, he will have to wait eight years 
before these new plantations, if they have been planted in 
judiciously selected sites with suitable soil, &c., can be made 
available to provide his railways with a sufficient supply of wood 
fuel, supposing that all these requisite plantations are started at 
once, winch they will not be. IIow then I ask is ho going to 
tide over this >cleferi*ed consummation of his hopes P The new 
plantations camJot be available sooner, which is ^eatly to be re- 
gretted, as ho has ever done his utmost to reduce the working 
expenses of these* lines. But have his constant appeals been met 
with equal earnestness P or has he received the assistance which a 
judicious economy would have provided for his often repeated 
demands ? He most assuredly nas not ; and therefore I would 
again venture to whisper in his ear the panacea for his railway 
maladies ; the good and great medicine “ peat,” which is kept in 
store on purpose for use. And I am ready to show how tho dose 
is to be taken for the recuperation of his railways. I feel assured 
that you, like myself, will feel exceedingly delighted that we have 
at lost got over the railway reportSjWhich I think you will agree 
with me fuUy establish tnat the Forest Department is a broken 
reed to rely upon for the production of an economical supply of 
firewood for tne raRways ; they have long been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting ) and, theref^ it is to some other source 
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thaf. wo niujtt Ifxik for ft preijent remedy. I loiow nt the same time 
that tlio Forest Department Imve many elements to contend 
a^'-ainst, but they do not appear to me* to have profited by 
fAporicnce ; and \iith their present system all their attempts 
iiiii.st ivsult in failure. It is not a wise measure reduc- 
tin* working expeases of the railway to arprue that because 
coal is at ft hijrh price, they can afford ‘to nav ft compamtively 
hiyh price for wood, — which has been proved by the experience 
of the Madi'ftfl line to be of losw than one-third of the value of coal, 
wcijrht for wei^»*ht, for locomotive purposes. And therefore when 
that railway has to pay iKs. a ton for it nt Banf^alore and else- 
where, it is more than’ equivalent to havings to pay three times 
18s. — or Oh. — a ton for coal. Surely then, wood at sucli a price 
cannot bo cloomed an cconomicnl supply, and it is really takingr 
advanta^^e of th(< fueliiijr necessities of the railways. The object 
of tiio CJovcMTiiuent should bo to supply wo<jd ftt as low ft rate as 
possible, consistent with a slijrht remuneration to cover interest on 
outlay, and not to endeavour to realise nlavgre revenue out of the 
unhappy position of Indian railways witli reg^avd to their fuollnjr 
requireinents. In my jiidjrment, an error ho-s Ixh'ti made in clearingf 
jiwny all the trees upon certain favouratilo localities, and then hand- 
ing the cl(‘Rred land over to tlie ryots for cultivation ; and instead 
of re-stocking such eligihh' lnnd.sas had been already pointed <mt by 
nature as well adapted for forest trees, seeking fresh sites for the 
foniiation of plantation upon soil which nftonvards turned out un- 
suitable for the gi’owth of the trec‘.splanted thereon, thus causing a ter- 
rible los.s nf time, capital, and produce. Since Dr. Cleglioriie s depar- 
ture (who was otHcijitiiig Inspector (Jenerul of Fore.sts), foresting 
seems to have greatly fallen on in Madras. Again, it has been stated 
that the chief object of Governiuent was not to deiive revenue from 
the forests, but rather to provide n fltipply of tinibor and firewood 
for public purposes ; but that this object has been systematically 
lost .'■ight of cannot be doubted, when, as I .shall prt'senily show, 
tle-y derive over 10 and ><0 per cent, upon tlic outlay «‘xu<*uded 
annually, and cannot supply anything near the amount of fuel re- 
quivt'd. To prove this iii a salisfaclory manner, we will proceed to 
the e.vaminntion of the last forest accounts circulated for general 
infovinalion ; hut before Ave do .so, I should like to otfer a few 
remarks on tin* relati\(‘ values of coal and peat in India, Avliich arc 
to the following effect : — That .the etunparative advantages of 
using peat and coal in Fnuland are \a,stly different from what they 
Would ho in India ; for wliih* in Knglandcoal is plenliful and to he 
obtained at what is now unfortunately considered a modt'Vale price, 
there is not much margin left for tlie employ nnait of eendonso(l 
peat economically, as its price would not fall very much below that 
of Coal. Dut these circumstaiieos are totally rever.sed in Madras, 
fin* there coal is very eivstly, while peat could he ])ro\ided at a j 
Comparatively low price, as is dniie mi the Mavarian liin's. It i.s 
time that some more poverful Aoiee tlian mine slKuildleml a help- 
ing hand to this important que.sti(ni, and I trii.st that either Tier 
Alajestv's Secretary nf State for India, or his M.xci'lleiicy tJie Mco- 
roy, will not allow this fiul question to he longer' dragL-diig its 
sl«)\w length along. * 


PUBLIC WORKS, railways. 


VHN 111..V riNo r.vuuiAoi'.s. 

Sin, — I notice in your impres.sion of the .Ji’d instant, aou allud** to 
my invention for cooling railway carriages and compliment my 
design by companngit Avitli the proposed mean.s for the “luxiiviou.s’' 
jouruovings of th(‘ imperial family of Rus-sia. 

I am however not so amintious as to entertain the idea of 

} )lacing the travelling public in India on the same footing as royally, 
>ut I have given mucii tlioiight toAvards rendering railway car- 
riages cool and free from dust, and the few experiments Avhich 
have been made Avith caiviages fitted up witli my apparatus pr(»A’e 
my invention to be successful. 

*The objection which has boon raised regarding them, viz., ‘Hhnt a 
damp atmosphere is combined with the reduction of tempernturo, is 
one, which, if cai*efully considered, cannot be an <ibjectio.i. 

There are many people in India avIio (jb.H*t't the use of 
“ knskus'’ and would not sit behind ono upon any consideration, 
and thei*e is an infinitely gi*eater number who would con.'^ider the 
annihilation of “ kuskn..« tatties” as the deprivation of their greatest 
comfort. 

A cft.se has come to my knowledge of a paasenger, aa Iio, depriv- 
ing himself of his coat and other superfluous clothing, lay on his 
hack over the grating in the bottom of tbo carriage in Avliich ho 
was titivelling, and then complained that ho 8uffei*ed from rheuma- 
tism in consequence. This is not qt all surprising ; if he were to 
similarly imrcm himself and stand with his nack against a kuslnis 
tat tie over the doorway of his own bimgftlow, with a strong hot 
wind blowing through it, the effect would bo the same. 

There is the use and the abuse of eve^thing, but the latter 
should not condemn an invention which, by judicious niim^cment, 
promises to a great comfort to tbo travelling public in India. 

Everyone has experienced the sensation of dampness which 
pervades a room cooled the use of tatties. The cold air is 


blown into it and allowed to accummulate without any attempt 
whatever being made for ventilation. The fomation of dew is 
therefore the natural result as exhibited by the moisture upon 
any metal or cold surface exposed to it. 

This moisture is in my carriages entirely removed by the 
windows which effect thorough ventilation. When properly 
opened they draw off the cold air which enters the compartment 
through tlio floor of tlie carnage, and thus prevent the accummula- 
tion of moistuiv, which otherwise Avould take place. In addition 
to which they entirely exclude the hot air from without and 
prevent the e*ntrftnce of dust, which, to travellers in India, Is a 
great discomfort. 

Experiments Iiave proATd the efficacy of this arrangement, and 
carriages liave run from Bombay to Ofticuttft, amving at the latter 
station almost as free from dust ns thev wore when leaving 
Bombay. 

Jan.*^. R. D. SANDERS. 


OnSEnVATlOX.S on the RAJJ^AOTANA railway — PROJECT FOR 
AURA DISTRICT FROM AGRA TO SAMBHUR. 

It liaA'ing boon doterminod by the Government of India, witli 
the consent of Her Majesty's OoAvnnneiit, to construct a railway 
from Agi*aby Bliiirtpoor and .Teypoor to tbo Samblmr Salt Lake 
with tlie immediate object of facilitating the transport to British 
territory of the .salt so largely produced there, as well as to form 
an important section of n raihvny which should eA'entually 
traverse Rtijpootana and unite Avith the existing railways of the 
Bombay Presidtoicy, iiistriietions Avere issued on the OOlli October 
18(i0forthe immedialo commencement of the surveys for the 
I preparation of a pr«)ject. These Avere carried on during the 
sea.-^m of l(>(>l>-70, and resulted in the submission to the Goveni- 
! menl of India, during tJie recess oM 870, of an excellent prclimi- 
I nary project, from which it AA'as evident that the several alterna- 
i tive alignments and dcA'iations throughout the route, that seemed 
, tt> call ffn* consideration, had been A'ery carefully investigated. 

■ This ])roject AA’as very creditable to the .Superintending Engineer, 
j Colonel Peile, |{. JO., and the staff employed under his orders, 
i 111 the execution of the survews, two especially important matters 
I presented thtMUselve.'^ for tJu‘ investigation of the Engineers. 

The.so Avere tlie point of junction of the lino from Delhi with that 
; from Agra, and the general location of the lino from the ncigh- 
’ hoiirhood of .)t‘V]Aoor to the .Sambhiir Lake. On these 
points it Avas decided, after full consideration of the 
several alternative lines examined by the J'lftgineers, that Kliera 
(UeAviii), miles from A gi*a, is tho most suitable* point for the 
i junction, and that the inipia’tance of tin* city of Jeypoor is such 
tliat the main line* should he taken as near to it ns is com*enieiit- 
, Iv possible* notAATtlistanding the steep gmdient, and the detour 
: A^ohed by the* topographical features eef tlie ground in its vicini- 
Ty. From .Teypoor it AAas settled that the line should ho taken 
direct te) .Samhliur; hut in A'iew eif the disadA'anfage to the tli rough 
tvutiic and the*, special nature of the wSamhhur trade, it was further 
docieled that the extensiem line towards Ajmeer should tnluMiff 
about femr mile\s east of Sambhur. 'I’liis place Avould thus be on 
n hrancli ; hut this Avfill not be a disadvantage* under the*, circum- 
stances, because it can he Avorked as the extension of tho siding-s 
that AvilWinA'e to he laid down on the margin of the lake for the 
econeimical handling of tho salt. Befejre proceeding fuilher, it is 
elesirable te) place e)ii record tlie reasons which prevailed witli the 
Goverimr-Geueral-in-Coimcil in forming Ihejse conclusions on the 
two pejints above refevrtsl tei. A.s respects the leAcations of the line 
between the' vicinity e)f .Teypoor and the Sambhur Lake, the 
que.sikm presented for decision chiefly tutned on tlie expe- 
aieiicy of placing .Teypoor and Sambhur on bi*anchcs in order to 
.saAx* through traffic fremi detour invoh'ed in the adoption of a 
circuitous line. Samhliur, on account of its important salt pro- 
duct, is an obligatory point, Avhether it bo reached by a branch, 
or the main lino be canie d to it. Je\q)oor is by far tho largest 
city in Jfajpeiotana, having, it is believed, 2^0, (XX) inhabitants, 
and it is manifestly inexpedient to leave a place of this magnitude 
at ft distance from the railway. Owing to the peculiar topogra- 
phy before referred to it would bo six miles from the line unless a 
specially abrupt deviation were made to reach it. If therefore the 
main line were not diverted to reach the city, a branch would bo 
neceasarv. Tho estimates (prepared for the broad gauge) of the 
propo.sed alternatives showea that the more direct line with branch- 
es would cost £00fi00 more and demand three additional miles 
of railway compared with tho circuitous line j but allowing even 
that there would be no additional length of line to be construct- 
ed, tho direct line would still be somewhat more costly owing 
to the difference of tho country, and there would be the constant 
extra expense of working the branches. The transport of the 
salt might liowever be confined to a certain season of tho year, 
this branch being closed for the ’remainder : and as respects the 
Jeypoor branch, it was suggested that the tramo ahould be worked 
in and out from the junction, while the through train is standing 
there, and, in favor of the branches, there is no doubt that the 
coun^ traversed by the through line would be less desert than 
that immediately between Jeypoor and Sambhur, by which the 
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circuitous lino would have to be taken. Jeypoor is not only a 
very largo city, but it in the capital of tlio State, and between it 
and the sun'oimding districts there must of necessity bo much 
inter-coniinunicatioii, which it is obviously undesirable that the 
railway should fail to serve to the utmost. The trade of the city in 
almost entirely with tlie oast, and, in its interests, shortnc.ss of 
through transport to and from the west is comparatively of 
little moment. An immeclion of amap, showing the Ixmndarios 
of the Je^^'poor State, affords no reason for the siippasition that the 
more direct or southern line towards Sambhur would obtain more 
short local traffic to and from the city than is duo to Iho towns luid 
villages in its vicinity. The distances within the .foyiHior territo- 
ry from the south-west districts of that iState ai*e in the aggregate 
so small tliat those resident at any distance from the lino of rnihvav 
would probably travel dii*ect, and by one means of conveyance, to 
and fi*om the city, so tliat tlie northeni route, thougli less populous 
woidd not, if adopted for the railway, deprive it of any s4*rious | 
amount of traffic. The general traffic on tins lino must, for many 
years, be light, and therefore the firat cost as well an the cost 
of working should be kept downi to the utmost, ^\'itll branches to 
Bambhur and Joypoor, the tiiroiigh traffic would be saved, paying 
toll over a certain lengtli (peruajis 10 miles) of line ; but while 
this would benefit trade in a small degree, the general public Avho 
pay for tlie railway would suffer, for li't construction of the 
branches would require an outlay which would be excluded from 
participation in the eaniings from through traffic. Considering the 
subject in all its beniings, the conclusion arrived at by the rM)vcr- 
nor-Gcneral-in-Coimcil was in favour of the northern location hy 
which Joypoor would bo on the main line, and the railway would 
be taken direct te Sambhur. Further, by selecting n pt)fnt about 
four miles cast of Sambhur for the bifurcation of the extension 
towards Ajnicor, the lead of salt towards the cast would still he ii 
minimum, while the disadvantage to through traffic would be 
somewhat lessened, albeit at the disadvantage of having to work a 
branch. A.s however the Sambhur junction will bo an engine- 
changing station, the inconvenience and expen.se will he ininiinistMl. 
Next as to the point of junction of the two districts of the railway. 
7'ho various sites pi*oposed for tlie junction are shown on the at- 
tached sketch. The dotted linos are those recommended hy the Go- 
vernment, North-West cm Pro'sinee.s, and the Jlailway Ortic«*rs, 
For a through line to Agrn, the lines recommended are the best 
as giving n minimum mileage to bo constructed, and as presenting 
fewer difficulties in coustTuction. The one objection to the dotted 
line to Ul war is that it does not pass close either to Jhiswa or 
Itajghur. Buswa is liowev'cr a place of only 2,^00 inhabitants, 
and as the lino is within three miles of Tlajghur with its 12,0(K) 
inhabitants, it was determined to waive this objection. The 
eastern or Khora junction adds five miles to the through disfanco 
to Delhi, and diminishes tlio distance to Agra by two miles, com- 
lared "with the western or Goodha junction. It also reduces the 
ength to lie constructed by nearly nine miles. The Bundikhora , 
jiuictioii, intermediate between the eastern and western junction, 
would require nearly five and half miles more of line than the 
Ivhera junction, but would decrea.se the distance to Delhi hy near- 
ly three miles. The sketeli e.xhibits the great d<dour that inu.st 
bo made by any line from Agra towards Joypoor in order to serve 
the salt field of Bhurtpoor, which exten-Is from the city of Bliurt- 
noorfor 28 miles in a northerly direction, or for eight miles beyond 
J)cig. Were the Agra line taken vid Deig, Ivajghur wo^ld be 
the junction with the Delhi line, the Agra traffic would have to be 
earned over 22A additional miles, and 111 additional inih's <if 
railway would have to be coirstrucied. To take the throiigli 
lino so far out of the way for the puiiio.sc of w'rving this salt 
tract did not seem expedient. A more direct line to Agra 
would certainly pass near to Bhurtpoor, a large city whii li it is 
of importance to bring on to the railway, and should it hereafter 
bo found expedient, a tramway could be laid trav ersing the whole 
extent of tlie salt field. In the face of these considerations, 
the Oovemor-Gcnerol-in-Oouncil had no hesitation in accepting 
the recommendation of the local Gofoniinent and Ilailway 
Officers, and in deciding on the Khora site as the mo.st suitable for 
the junction in the interests of the railway generally. Its posi- 
tion is also convenient for on engine-changing station which it is 
desirable to place at a junction like this. These points being set- 
tled, the general alignment was practically determined, and the 
only deviations fi*om the surveyea lines that were called for were 
due to the adoption of a steeper rulinjr gradient than that 
^riflinally contemplated. Tlie population beyond Britisli territory 1 
is sparse, and the traffic for many years must be small. It was 
therefore decided, after examination of the longitudinal sections, 
to economise in this part of the undertaking by adopting a gradient 
of rHiT wherever it would reduce earthwork in any important degree. 

I” this way a considerable wiving in outlay became possible, while 
tke demand on the labour market would bo materially reduced — ; 
O' matter of moment considering the spavseness of the population. 1 
^ne other point of importance required a derision, /v 7., t lie loen- 
tjon of the line in the immediate vicinity of Agra, and in connec- 
tion therewith the crossing of the Juuiiia to unite with tlie Fast 
Indian Railway, and the station arrangements on both banks of 
the river, question, as well os that of the location between 


Joypoor and Sambhur, wora rctM»n'ed for the Viceroy’s decision 
during His 1‘lxcelleuey s visit to llajpiKitana in October 1870. 
( /ulonel Peile had examined two linos for the approach to the 
Jumna at Agiiv, which involved diffenmt crossings of the river. 
The city of Agra is on the right bank of the Jumna, which liero 
ha.s‘a coui'so nearly north and south, and immediately below it 
and on the same bank is the fort. The Military Gaiitonraent is a 
short dishuice to the south-west of the fort and away from tho 
river. Directing his line gtmorally on a point between tho fort 
•and the city, so as to servo botli the cantonment and city by a 
ningle station, (kilonol Peile contrived by taking advanlago of a 
ravine to bring his line np to flic Tripolia\now an enclosed market 
and foviiM'rly a kind of outwork of the fort), situated immediately 
betvvoen the fort and the givat mosque wliieli is on tho coniines of 
tho city, niul thence to the river hank without inteifering with 
any pvop<*rtv of value, or involv ing exceptionally costly works. 
But the crossing of the river thus presentea Ls 2,1(X) feet in length, 
whereas above the city a crossing can bo obtained l,2ff0 feet in 
length. Accordiiiglv, an alti'raative line was run froni^a point 
convenient to the enntonment ns could lie obtained under 
the circumst4inces, passing nuind tho city to this northerly 
cio.s.sing ; and t hese alternntivos wove examined bv Ilia 15x- 
eellency tlu» Vicert>y when at Agra. Gn tho one hand them 
was the advantage of a much shorter bridge in a well-defined 
channel, on the other hand, there wa-s an extra length of rail- 
way to bo con.sti*ucted and worked over, on aiT alignment 
involving lionvv compensation for property, intersecting almost 
every road of approach to the citv, and requiring the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a second stetj«)U for its convenience. 
Balancing the ndvantage.s and disadvantages in pointy of con- 
venience and cost, and throwing into tho scale the superiority of 
tho forl-cros.s5ng in a military point of view, it was decided by 
1 1 is lOxcellciK v that the line should be carried by tho Tripoliii 
to tho river hank, that a station witli a .sufficient accommodation 
f<u* the ])ns.seng(*r and local goods traffic should be bnilt between 
th<‘ 'J'ripolia and tho river on ihe e.sphinade intervening between 
lh(‘ fort and the city, and that tin- interchange of through traffic 
and other terminal ni*rangeincnts should bo provided for in the 
vicinity of the lOast Indian Railway station on the opposite bank. 
It had b(*on pri*viously settled by tho Governor-General-in-CJoun- 
cil that tho bridge over tho.hiniiia should havo a roadway for 
ordinary traffic, and it has now been d^cided on further considera- 
tion of the convenience of the local traffic of this largo city that 
the bridge and station aiTangcMuents at the Tripolia shall admit of 
ihe Fast Indian Railway trains running in and out of that 
station. For tlio foundation.^ <if tho piers of tho bridge, throe 
wells, each 12i feet in diameter, to bo imdcrsimk to as groat a 
depth as may bo found praefirablo, will Ixv adopted. Tho econo- 
mic length of span indicated by such piers is aVmt 1^0 feet, but 
the Gonsulling Fngineer for State Railways will consider 
thi.s point further, and make a delinile recommendation, 
hjwing ill mind that tho larger tin* span tho more conve- 
niiMit will tho Roadway for ordinary traffic be. As, in so far n.s 
the i)}i.s.s}igc rtf tlic waters i.s concerned, a bridgo of tho shorter 
lengtli might be adopted at either site, it is recorded liero 
that in order to avoid tho risk of deflecting tlio current of 
the river in Moods and Iherchv can.sing a po.ssibIy dangerous emsion 
of tho hank near tho Taj Mehal, it lias neon determined not to 
reduce the* length of bridgii at the fort-crossing by advancing tho 
eju'^tern almtiiMMit, but to bridge the entire width of tho^ flood 
channel. Tlie points con.siden'd during llis F.vcclloncy’s visit to 
Agra being determined, it only remained to locate tho lino per- 
manently Ihnmghoiit its eourse to Sambhur, and tho staff accord- 
ing! v entered upon this duly in November 1870, under tho di- 
rect am of Mr. ^^lrIlivall, who succeeded (Vdonel Peile on his 
dopurture on furlough. There being honu* apprehension of famine, 
exten.sion survevH were ordered by Ilis Fxcelleiicy the Viceroy 
when at Ajnieer to be ninde between Sambhur and that phice, 
so that ill the event of such a calamity, the railway works might 
afford employment to the starving people at their doors. Happily 
this cloud pa.s.sed away. Plarly in January of this year the gaugo 
question was .settled and tho naiTOvv gauge adopted on tliis railway, 
ifr. Furnivairs project for the finally located line and on that gauge 
was submitted in /uly last, and havingon examination been approv- 
ed IIS sufficiently 'umiplete to admit of the invitation of tenders for 
tho con.Mtriiction of the railway by contract on a schedule of prices, 
that course was deckled upon. Tenders where invited for the works 
both by div isinn.s and for tlio whole line. Nineteen tenders were re- 
ceived, varying in amount from alxmt 24^ lakhs of rupees to 48 lakhs 
for the entire line. Only two tenders however were in excess of 
Rs. 3o,fi;3,()0(). In two cases the divisional tenders were promising, 
but on the whole the most favourable tenders were made by those 
who came forward for tho entire Riie. That of Messrs Glover and 
(‘ompany, of Bombay, amounting to Rs. 20,44,181, was accepted 
on tlie 26th Octolier j87 1 . Thi'< amount is inclii.siv e of maintenance 
for Ivvoyoar-s but, is exclusive of T’lnglisli materials, rolling-stock 
and sleepers, which are to bo supplied by Gov enmieiit. The length 
of line lot betw een Agra and Sambhur IS about l8/> mil e.s, and the 
term of the roniracl for construction ex])ires on the 30ih Juno 
1874. The estimates of the i:higiueers give a rate of about X4,(XX) 
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ft mili\ They are somewhat excessive in the item of permaiieut- 
way, telegraph, and fencing, but defective in bridging. Taking 
intoiiccouiit the preliminai^ exp<' uses, the cowt of e.stablishment 
trom tiic iirst luid during construct if »n, and of rolling-stf>ck, there 
iH good reason for the conclusion that tJu; lino may be completed 
jind stocked well within il/;,000 per mile. The details of the 
prmects at present calling for the orders of the Government of 
Incuft have been dealt with in a separate' memorandum. The 
Muestiou of the compensation to the Agra Cantonment I\mds for 
tne interference with tJie Tripolia grain market should bo consider- 
ed in the Militaiy Itopartmenl. It will bo observed that it is not 
proposed to close the market, but ivs some* of the shops i mist be 
Interfered with, lo build others in tin* immediate vicinity at an 
estimatod cost of Ks. H,7o0. A plan with explanatory meiuoi-an- 
diini should be submitted ft»r consideration in tlie Militaiy 
llepartment. 'riie plans of the statifui and station Imildiiigs at the 
Tripolia sliould also he submitted for anpro\ftl in that department, 
wheu tinally got nut. It is to be imdersto<»d that all banks or 
cuttings ill the vicinity «»f Hie fort shall have such sh»pes as not t«» 
afford cover from the fort, and the station buildings shall be of 
such materials us will admit of their being cjuickly dismantled. If 
these points be attended to, it is beli«‘\ed tliat there wdll 
bo no objections, on the part of tbe military a kI lenities, to the 
location (»f tbe railway and station s<i close to the fort. 
It should bo intiinati'd to the Dejairtinenl of Agriculture, Kevenue, 
mid Coiiipierce tliat of the alternativt* locations of tlu‘ r.-iilwav in 
the close vicinity of the Sambhur Lain*, the western, as avoiding 
the hills of drift sand, and affording in otlun* respects a better line, 
is approved, and will hr adopted, unless any niddilicution should 
bo uesired in that Department with the view«»f belter serving tlio 
interests of the Salt I department. At the stations of .le>poor and 
Jlhurtpoor special accommodation should be provided for the 
Miilmrajahs ; or if their Iliglmesses should ]»r<‘fer it, a convenient 
Nit« slmuld bo imliciited oil wliich thev might i“rect a small 
bungalow, at their own exjiense, for their accommodation when 
travelling. The A'iccroy ami Govenior-Gcruutil-in-l’oimcil is also 
desirous (hilt State Saloon (.’arriag<“s shall ho built for their 
Highnesses’ use, iV:c. The estimates should now he revised with 
all practicable dt'spatch and submitted for orders, as it is important 
that divisional iiiia separate work sanctions should be given for 
puiyioses of audit. In the meaiilime a distinct sanction may be 
recorded for the amount o.f tl!e aeiM'pted tiouler ; but as it did not 
(•.xhibit the amount for each division separately, the Superintend- 
ing Engineer should report, without delav, tin* distribution of its 
amount between the several divisions, 'file direction of tin* line 
into Ajnieer having been decided, and it having been lately <»rdered 
that the Agra District shall be extended to Nusseerabad, to which 
place trial sections have lieeii run, the complete estimates for the 
extension from Sambhur junction to Nusseerabad should be 
submitted for orders as sotui as ready. In conclusion, the 
noventor-General-iu-tAuiiicil desires that the satisfac(i<»n of the 
Govemiiient shall he recorded at (he niamicr in which the 
]>reliminary and (inal projects have Ix'cn respt'clivi ly prepared liy 
Colonel IVilciind Mr. lurnivall, and (he sbifT ac/ing under their 
direction. The sanction recorded in this liosuluthm will be 
registered as No. (I A 1) ll If of [srj-7J. 
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& a R'f ft - West ern r no n‘ i > c 

Iv HHMh'lhwt tho. (noif/rii C>ni(iL'* Estimates umoimiiiig to 
upwards of 3t> lues have been sanctioned for this work, of which 
a great portion li.is alreiuly been cxfiended. 1’hc reinoilelliiig 
consists in alterations and iiiinrovcnients to the bed t»f the canal, 
so as to admit of the full supply being conveyed without scocri)- 
iug or scouring the bed, and for increasing the etUcieiicy of the 
canal for iiaviguiiou. 

During the i)a8t year several falls and Raibuhas were vcukkIcI- 
led, and a nunibor of brit^es and insivection liousos coiistructod. 

In tho Northern division, two falls were improved, and the 
Tiinsii)o<)r llajbulia remodelled, and the works reejuired increase 
tho facilities of tho Juwalapoor Navigation ’Iiannel were also 
completed, and mlditional iiisi»cction houses coiisti iicted. 
In the Mociut division, tho Jauikhoord eseaiKi was nearly com- 
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I plated, and the Jansuth Bajbuha has been disconnected from the 
I Futtehgiirh Rranoli Canal. In tho Boolundshuhur division, some 
I Rajbuhas, several inspection houses and bridges wore coustnictod, 
I and ill the Allygurh division a Canal office was completed, 
j In tho Cawnporo division, 22 bridges were in course of altora- 
i tion, and nearly completed, while in tne Etawa division 6 Baibu- 
I has wore constructed, two others, and some bridges widenedand 
I improved. 

! “ Eoatcni Jnrnna Caned ’* Tho Yarpoor Uajbuha was extoiidod 

; and one insi>oction house constructed. 

A[fra Canal r This Canal will be 110 miles in length, and 
will utilize' the waters of tho Jumna and irrigate and suppfy water 
communication between the district of Agra, Bhurtivoor, Muttra 
and Delhi. The estimated approximate cost is ffny-seven-and 
haiMacs of ru[)oos of which detailed estimates have been sanc- 
tionod for upwards of 20 lacs. The discharge will be 1,1(K) cubic 
i feet per second sufficient to irrigate about 300,000 acres. Good 
I progress 1ms boon made in tho excavation of the whole length of 
[ canal. Ui) to the liftietli mile tho excavation has Ijocn nearly 
I completed, tho remainder wcU iuivanced and several inspection 
I h<»uses ami subsidiary works connected with the canal have been 
i constructed. 

I Rohitkund Cantdy ITiis scheme will probably cost about 50 
lacs of rupees, and is of rather a complicated nature, consisting 
I of no less than nine different sets of canals, which must be each 
I separately dealt with. Recently estimates amounting to four- 
I and half lacs have Ivoeii sanctioned for canal from tho rivers 
i Taha, Kylas, and Kitcha, The project is not however to bo 
! carried out from loan fund until satisfactory proof is before the 
[ Government of India ol the scliemc proving remunerative. This 
' point is now under consideration. Two other extensive canals 
I have been projected in tlie North-Western Provinces, viz, tlie 
1 Hast Uanfffs Canal, estimated to cost 100 lacs of rupees. 

' This project is at present under revision, and tho “ Lower Canf/es 
' Gaiud,'' tho estimate for which amounts to over 180 lacs. This 

f »r<»jcci is also under the consideration of tho Government of 
ndia. Surveys for tho extension of iirigation in Riinclelkhund 
are also in progress. 

!*nnjal). free Docd) CamhJ^ This canal, or rather system 
' of canals has been estimated to coat upwards of 177 lacs of 
rupees, of which tho total expended up to the 1st May 1868, 
amounted to 116 and half liu;s. In May 1870, estimates amount- 
ing to 27 lacs were sanctioned for tbe Kussoor and Sobraoii 
' branches, on ])()th of which great progress has been imule. Up- 
; wan Is of ‘2(H) miles of canal are already open. Tho Kussoor 
. branch will be 00 miles, and the Sobraon branch 64 miles in 
length. 

The total length of main canal and branches, when completed, 

' will be above 350 miles. 

( “ Western Jwnaa CanaV This project wliich has been 

estimated to cost 15() lacs, has just been under the considera- 
tion of the (jovernment of India. The Work consist of roctifica- 
. tion ol existing channels, the construction of nc^7 branches, with 
some navigable channels, and tho provision of a proper drainage. 

I Tho entire scheme has been referred to Her Majesty^s Hecretary 
of State for India, for anproval and sanction. 

Slrhbid CanaV* This canal takes out from tho Sutlej at 
Roopur, and is estimated to cost upwards of two mlllioiis sterling. 
Ill Juna 1870 estimates amounting to 87 and-a-half lacs were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for the first 37 miles of 
can.a.1. The pixigress in the excavation has been satisfactory, 

' also on the pioliiiiinary works, and on shelters for establisliiuont. 

, On this canal 1,(H)() prisoners have it is said been employed 
, uilvantagcously, this number will soon be increased to 3,000, 

' good progress was made in lining out other sections of the canal. 
In ()udh, an expenditure of Rs. 2,65,188 has been incurred on 
preliminary operations, connected a project for a canal from tho 
river Sardah, the details of which are uuder tho consideration 
of the Government of India. 

^ ^ In tho CJouti'ul Provinces, a scheme for irrigation from the 

Kaiihan river has been projected, which is ostimated to cost 72 
lacs of rnpocs. 

; This pnyect will provide for a highly fertile, extensive, 

; an<l well -populated tract of country, and for a water sup- 
, ply to tho city of Nagpore, and tho Contuument of Kamptec. 
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THROUGHOUT INDIA.-DECEMBER 1871-SEEBS (sjg lb..) PER BUPER 

— — ■ ~ 1 1 1 


BENGAL. 

(Uictt the et II /tie food.) 


Eiccm . Wheat. 


PUNJAB. 

( meat and Joaree, ike eiapleeh 


Burdwak Ditimok* 

Obxbba ft 

Ahsim , •• 

Dacca h 

^AT^A If 

BnAUOALTORE h 
SONTEAL PKBCrVEAE- 

I'BKuiBSKCT Division. 

RAJSEAErC M 

Chota Kaopobl ,, 

CniTTAOOEG If 


'Uurilwan •• 
llajic<xji*ah 
Boorhh(K>ui •• 
Kooghly 
Howrub.. .. 
MidiiBpore .. 

UHlns<»i*o 

('iiitac-k 

' i»oorco . • • • 

'Diirnmg 
|(Ioiilpiu*nh . . 

iKumroop •• 
Luckunporo.- 
Nowgoiig .. 
Soolmaugor . . 
DHfPa . . . 

BKCkcrgnnJCO 
Fun'oeu|>oro 
Myrncnsing .. 

Sylhct 

L'nrlinr .. •• 

Piitna .. •• 

Gy 

Ghumpurun. • 
Sarnn 
ShahiiLad 
iTubool .. 
Bbniigalpovo 
MoHgliyr .. 
Pimu’ah • • 
(iciddil •> 

It Do^imkiih 
lliijwfhtil 
Dfoglinr 
Ciilcutla 
Nik idea.. .. 
.lessni'C .. .. 

2& i*orgHiuiRbs 
llujhtuibyo .. 

Hogi'iib 
Diimpore . . 
Miibliib .. 
.MorHluMlnbiuI 
iPiibnii .. •• 

Rungporc .. 
Lohnnbiggft 
Hnznvoobngb 
MmiiiblKMiin. . 
SingblKKmi .. 
Cbittugoug .. 
Ibillooub 
I’lpporub 


NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 
(Wheat andJoanr, the itaphfood.) 


MBBBUt DiTISXOE 


Kcmaott , 

RoniiiikVirD 


Agra 


JSAVBIB 


Allaeabad , 


BBITABIB' 


Ajksbb 


Debra Dbooti 
rtiilmrnriporo 
M r )KZ idPir n u ggor 
Meenit .. .. 

Uoolmulfibubur 
Kimmon .. 
i(;urb\vH' .. 
jnijnr>nr .. 
Moriiiliibail •« 
jBudiK'Ti.. 
iBnrcillv .. 
Sbabjebiinporo 
iTemi Pcrgimnabs 

I Muttra 

Agra 

Furrucknbad 
Myiiponrio .. ■ 

lEtawnh 

Etab 

.lalonii 

Jbnnaie .. 
Lullut.pore .. 
Cawnuoro 

1 'Kuttenporo ... 

BRTubi .. 
AUahabBcl ... 
Hiuooprporo 
|Jouui>oro •• 
Ooruckpore ... 

Duste© 

Aziiugurh 

MiPZftpOTO ... 

Benares 

Olinzeepore ... 
Ajmere 


.. 274 1 

22 

Heers. 

p Rupee. 

..I 274 

10 1 

u 

» 

' 88 * 

18 ! 

If 

fl 

.1 20 

20 , 

ft 

ti 


16 1 

If 

II 

::i 2® 

10 ! 

fl 

•1 

84 

18 1 

f» 

•1 

..1 21 

12 1 

fl 

II 

.. 814 

lOi 

If 

•1 

..1 *1 

84 

If 

•1 

..1 17 

80 

f* 

ti 

a® 

20 

II 

•I 

..1 13 

10 

•1 

II 

16 

... 

II 

•I 

...j 16 

10 

II 

•I 

23 

11 

II 

If 

...1 24 

13 

fl 

fl 

.. 23 1 

18 

II 

II 

.. j 224 1 

18 

II 

•1 

.J 244 : 

16 

II 

*• 

; 10 1 

13 5-16 

It 

II 

,J 244 ! 

24 

I* 

•1 

. . 2.3 1 

24 

II 

•I 


24 1 

23 

,, 

ti 


22 

201 

II 

II 


24 1 

22 

♦ » 

•• 

.;i 

! 

21 


II 

30.5*16 

27J 

II 

II 


27 1 

27 

• 1 

•• 


2U 

27 

•I 

I* 





I* 



io 

ft 

i» 


30 

.32 

II 

II 


20 

21 

II 

II 




II 

»• 


254 1 

1.5 


II 


21} 

10 

II 

II 

.. 27 3-161 

219-16 

If 

II 


.332 


II 

n 


3.5 

i7i 

II 

II 


SO 

28 

II 

If 

'.'.'1 

28 

25 

II 

•1 


23 

20 

II 

II 

.. 2511-16 

18 

II ' 

II 


20 

14 

fl 

It 

*’i 

2.5 

20 

II 

II 

I 

32 

10 

II 

II 


80 

18 

II 

It 

J 

21 

in 

If 

II 

**i 

25 


It 

11 

i 

201 

15 

II 

•1 

, ” 

— 



1 


1 

Siee. 

Wheof 

. ' Joaree. 

Bajra. 


14 

22 

23 

23 

. 

12 

Vi 

20 

20 

. ' 





1 ■ •• 

iS 

22 

20 

1 

25 




1 



Dblex Ditxsxon. 

Hisbab 

Amballa 

JULLUKBBUn. 

Ambitsab. 

Lahobb. 

GCJEBAT- 

Mooltav. 

Debba I. Khait. 
Peshawab. 


Delhi .. •• 

Qurgaon •• •• 

Kurual •• •• 

HiHSor •. •• 

Robtuk •• •• 

Sirsa .• •• 

Amballa •. •• 

laidinnah •• •• 

Simla •• •• 

JulUmdliur •• 
HoBhiari’OfO 
Kangra •• •• 

Amritsar . . • • 

Scalkoto .. 
Gurtlasporo • . 
Laboro . . • • 

Ecrozcpore • • 
Cbijeranwalla •• 
RavtuI Pindi •• 
Jbclnm •• •• 

Giijcrat • • • • 

Shahporo .. •• 

Mooltan .. •• 

.Tilling •• •• 

Montgomery • • 

Moziiffbrnuggur 
Deera I* Khan ... 
DoeraQ. Khan ... 

Biinnoo 

Pchbiiwar 

Kobnt 

Hiiztira 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
(Whini and Jonree, the etnp te f ood.) 


Naopobi. 


JUDBCLPOllB. 


Neiujudda. 


CnUTIBBSOnUB. 


2.1 


34 


Nagpore ... 
Rhimdiira ... 
Chanda 
Wiirdnli ... 
Baliighat ... 
Jabbiilporo 
Isaiigor 
iDumob •• 
Mundlit ... 
Sconeu .. 
Baitool 

lllosbungnbad 
jChindwara 
|NuiHiiigporo 
Nmuir 
Rncporo ... 
Bclaspore . 
jsumbulporo 


Ui*PRR_G 0 TJAyBBT. |soroTicba_ 

MADRAS , ^ , 

Eier audCholj^ (J^ree) the eta ple food . 


J»0«. 

Wheat. 

Joaref. 

Bqfra. 

••!} 

8 

10 

88 

82 






-1 
•'1 1 

10 

17 

88 

19 

1 





i.l) 

11 

10 

24 

81 

k 

"i] 

10 

84 

80 

25 


‘ 10 

10 

24 

82 

•’k 





•• ( 


17 

80 

10 

**r 

) 




••h 

1 





1 0 

18 

25 

23 

• • J 

\ 




> 

• • 

) 




1 

[ ‘ 

18 

84 ' 

23 

’.V 

1 

\ ' 

22 

29 

87 

•• . 

1. 

) 





Li 

16 

82 

21 


Sice, 

; Wheat. 

Joaree. - 








- 16 

10 

22 






1 





g 





o* 


. 17 

87 

82 

8 





iS 





ti 


•< 



S 


• 12 

10 

10 

1 

#• 

1 35 

37 




7 . 

n 

_ 20 



... , 


I 15 , R» i 10 


'::i} 


i 

...j 


17 


^ . 


L»3 


23 


21 


21 


OUDH. 

(Wheat and Joaref, the etapleeO 


Luckvow Bitxbxov 

SllTAPOOB „ 

PriABAD „ 

Rot BauxiIiT •• 


Lncknow ... 

Ooiino 

Barabankeoi.. 


Seetai)oor •• •# 

Hurdiil 

Kheree 

Fyzabad ... ... 

Baraicb 

Gondah ... : 

Roy Bareilly 

Sultanpoor .. •• ... 
Peitabghnr 


1} .. . .. 
17 

r 

Sice. 

} ” 

} 

} ” 

}u 


22 


Wheat. 


10 


20 


27 


24 


20 

26 

Joaree* 


81 

86 

14 


25 


20 


25 


23 


21 

25 

Scura 


NoBTUBBJf SECTlOXt 


C'EnZD DlSTBlCTS. 

East Cewtbe. 
CacVbbt. 

SOUTEZBir SBCTXOir. 
WlBTCE.mi. 

West. 


Giii\)nm 
Vizngupatam 
Godiivery ... . 

Kistna 

Nelloro . # 
Ciublnpnb .. 
Bollary 
Kumool I • 
Madras 
North A root 
South Arcot 
Tan^jore 
ITrichiiiopoly 
Madura 
Tinuovelly .. 
Coimbatore 
NcilgherriOB 
Salem 

South Canara 
Malabar 


Jirec, 1 Joftrec, 

240 
311 
101 
272 
236 
294 
236 
344 
260 
221 
207 
220 
232 
315 
340 
201 
427 
243 
272 
300 


126 

166 

107 

160 

133 

167 

131 

164 

184 

114 

01 

124 

127 

146 

162 

137 

213 

no 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
(Am?#, Bcyra, and Joaree, the eiaplee.) 
"Nobthebn Dxvibioe. Ahmcdabad •• •• 


SorTHlBW DxTIBXOH' 


Sma 


22 

81 

18 


|Kiiiiraau 
iSurat.. .. 

Tannah 
'Poonoh *• 

Ahmednuggnr 
Knlladgheo .. 
Rutnaglierry 
Belgamn • • 
Dharwar •• 
Sattara.. .. 

Carwar 

Knrrachce . • 
Hyderabad t. 
Sukknr .. 


|Ks. 4 
84 
'84 

■? 
3 

3 

4 


Abaeam. 


PlOO 


TUrAMlUl 


BXJRMAH. 
(Sice, the etapl eQ 


Arakon 

Ramree •• •• 
Sandoway •• •• 
Northern Anil^ 
Rangoon •• 

Bassein 

Myiinonng •• •• 

Promo 

Tounghoo •• •» 
Ainberat •• •• 
Tavoy — t» #• 
Morgxil •• •• 

sbevogyeen •• #• 


Siee, 


Joarec. 

lto.24 


Siee 


8 4 0^ 


8 7 


I 0 d 


■i 

a 

TJ 


£ 


I 


I 




Rupees per Tmumd of 82 lbs. j ftid sort Rice quoted. 
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q^HB INDIAN LIFE ASSUEANOB COMPANY (Limited.) 

Registered under Act X. of 180C. ^ 

Head MEERUT. 

OIRECrORI. 

Itanagtr, Bank of Upp^r India, (Zimiifd.) 


A LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE 
■A ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chairman, W. McLeavy, Esq. 
C. J. Collins, Esti* 

R. R. Dean, Keq 

W. Hobson, Esq 

J. C. Parry, Esq 

F. Peterson, Ean. 

C. W. Btowell, Esq. 

K. Warner. £h([. 

Eheikh EUuheo Du± 


... Jlatiajer, AUaJtahad Bank* 

• • „ Muuooritt Satfingy Bank. 

... Late Oenl. Manager t DefXi d: London Batik 
... Manager, Sitnla Bank Corporaiion. 

... UneovenaiUeil Service Bank 

. Barri4ter'>at‘Laie» 


MEDICAL ADVISER. 

William Moir, Eeq., M.B., Civil Surgeon, Meerut. 

SECRETARY. 

D. Lancaster, Esq. 

AGENTS. 

Mill, Billman, 4 k Cu., Calcutta. 

This Companp was formed tovrards the end of 1H6I), and lias ali'cady received 
huN.Hiantial ])atroiiHi.'e from the public. 

o6;>c*Mbr which It was established with n fhll direction in India wtis to 
hocure the Indian ^mblic against a repetition of such heavy luhses as have 
recotitly l>eeu sustained by the collapse of certain Assurance Olilces in Euglantl, 
%vhcre the entire uiuiiagcmont of those institutions wr<.'> located. 

Seevriti/. — To ensiu’O absolute security, the funds of the com]iany are 
inve-sted on/g m Government securities. The company is strictly ]>ro}iibited 
from mukuig advances on house or landed proiierty or on stocks, shares or 
obligations of any company whatever, though such advances ore usually 
extensively made by other Assurance ( ompaiiios. 

Policies are granted for whole life oiinor with or without participation in the 
prodts of the company according to the scale of premium selected by the as* 
sured. Policies are also granted for short terms IVum one to ten years at 
UKslcmts rales. 

The Projtotal Foi'in is simple in its terms and the conditiane of the 
fotu'ies are lilioral, all Hiineceeeaiy reatrictums having Itci n removed. 

'The rates oj' itieniiiim are made as mudemto as is consistent with complete 
arraritg of the assured. 

Adcantaffea oyAasui'anee.—lt secures by a small monthly, qiuirtorly, lialf-ycarly 
or yearly saving a provision fur widows utkI chihircii. It aifords opportunity of 
inuKing H settlement prior to marriage It enables persons to raise money on 
life lnt«rustiju it seciLros sums of money contingent uii mrties commg of ago. It 
ouublcs debUjrs ui event of death to satisfy their crouitora thus saving the bor- 
rowers' property from claims and sureties n-om loss. 

As.surancc In a sound company is far superior to connexion with a PciiHirin 
Fund, for m the latter case if the nominee dies all contributions ore furfeiUui and 
the subscriber loses the beueflt of all he has paid, whereas iii the case of a policy 
It still ensures and miiy bo made available for any other purpose. 

l'’orms of I’roposal, tables of rates, and afl further information may l)0 
obluined by letter or on application to any of the Agents or to the Seci-ctary. 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 

Kequiitjd for an assurance of Ra. 1,0(K) for the whole term of life. 


& 

< 

ClYlLlAVS. 

Militaxy and Naval. 

Without Profits. 

j With Profits. 

Without Profits. 

j With Profits. 


Rs. As. 

1 Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 

j Rs. As 

20 

31 9 

1 35 13 

36 11 

1 40 H 

30 

37 9 

IJ 11 

41 11 

47 7 

40 

4d 13 

53 3 

60 15 

57 11 

60 

81 4 

(19 10 

06 7 

74 5 

bO 

88 0 

103 0 

90 0 

It 1 

105 0 

r A XT/-. A ufnx-n 


Meerut, 12th November lH7d. 


Secretary • 


1782 


P H(EN1X FIRE OFFICE.— ESTABLISHED IN 

Unlimited. 

The importance of this company’s transantions witli tbe public may bo .iudgod 
frouitho fact that since Its coinmenccnicnt it has been able Uj pay 9^M),ooo/. 
sterling as 1 om4cb under Insurcil ri^ks and without a single call on its pixquietors 
wL()>e Uabilityis ludinutod. 

The undersigned are authorised to issue policies in Bombay and the Mofua**!! 
at the tariff rates of ull the old established comiiany, which ai'o us low as the nature 
of the risks cun justify. 

The rates on bungalows in tho Mofussi], and residoiiccs, ofTieos, and godowns In 
ElphinsUiue Circle, liaVo l>ecn lately much reduced. Particulars on Application 
at the Agency office. A. C. BiilUE Co., 

No. 6, iUmpart Bow, Bomliay, 1S70. Agents. 


a iHE QUEEN IN.SURANCE COM 1' ANY 

lOKE AND LIFE. 

HEAT) OFFICE.— Queen Inaui a lire U^ildinga, Liverpool, 
CAPITAZ.- (£2,000,000) Two Millions. 

Truatcea.^Sir Thomas Edwards Moss, Bart., Christopher Bushel], Esq . nud 
Edward lleuth, Esq. 

DlHECTOUi, 

CAuir/nu a— Bernard VIiill, Esq. 

Dfputg Ghoirmun^ R. W. Kally, Esq. 

.Tuhn Bateson, Es#!, ^ j petur Muxwcll, Esq. 

.John Bingham. I' rt(i j Peter McLiigan, Ksq., M.P. 

T. Uldgva^ Biidsoii, Esq.' j Janies Morton, Es' 

Williartf Forbes, Esq. ^v_ « 

Andrew Ualbraith, Esq. 

Charlton B. Hud, Esq. ^ 

Willmm Hiud, Esq. 

Patrick Hunter, Esq. ! (jeo. B. Kerler'd, Esq. 

A.'tunrgand Qcnmil Manng%r.^I. Muncrictf Vtilaou, Esq. 

5 N 6 -Afa/iayr#*.— Thomas Walton Thomkou. 

Bankers.— Liveriiool Coniinerclul and the National Provincial 

Bank of England. 

Auditors —Messrs. Ilal'inood, Danner a Son, Accountants. 

James Turnbull, M.D., Livqi'pool ; J. E. I'oliuok, M.D., Londun; 
and F. S.Stodmau, M.D-, Bombay. 

The rates of premuun for Fire and L^ftt Inauranoos will lie found as inoderate 
.11 those of other first'Clafcs officos* Policias are iesuod nmlor the ,Life braiieli of 
this Company recently established In Bombay, ua civR lives and ’ mllitai'y lives 
In civil employ. 

For farther information and particulars, and for prOspocttL!ie.s, Ac., regard- 
ing Fire and Life Insurance'*, apply to 

LAWRENCE & Co.. 

Bombay, 1st J.*ia<iary 1371. Agents in Bombay. 


E8TABLISNED 1884. 


CHIRF OFFICE : 

Bartholomew l^tne, Bank, London, E* C. 

S(Q)ASLS3> W SiZSLSIiOVS'SOS?. 

raBSinsvT-*Sir Mosea Moat«flore, Dart., F.R. S. 

SDSSLSOVOffiSs 

James Alexander, Kaq. (Alexander, Fletcher A Co ) 

Chfti-lea t^eorge Uoniott, Ksq. (Barnett, Hoare, Hanbur}’, and Lloyd) 

George Henry Barnett, Ksq. Gl 3 'mpton Park. 

James Fletcher, Ksq. (Alexander, Fletcher A Co). 

Wilhom Gladstone^ Bb(|. ('rhomson, Bonar A Co). 

Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen, M.P, 

Samuel Ihimey, Esq. 

James Holme, Estj. , (Director of the Provluoial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Curtis Miranda Lam]mon, Bart. 

Sampson Lucas, Ksq. (Lucas, Micholls A Co) 

Elliott Maenaghtoti, Ksq., (Mcml*er of the Indian Council) 

Thomas Mnstcmuiii, Ksq. (Director of the Bunk of England) 

Josenh Mayer Moiitoftore, (Director of the l*rovincial Bunk of Ireland) 

Sir Anthony Do IloUischiUl, Bart, New Court. 

Baron Lionel Nathan Do Uothscbild, M-P. 

Thomas Charles Bnuth, Ksti Oxford Square, Hydo’.Park., 

Tiord Richard Grosvenor, M. P. 

Hugh Colin Smith, Ksq. 

Richard Hoaro, Esq. 

FIRE RI8K8 

of an cHgiblo diameter are accepted at mmlmun current rates 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The non*parti(:i|iniing mtes of premium for European lives resident in India 
have ))ccn vcr.v miiLcnaily reduced, and the undcmientioncd Agents are autho- 
rised to decide upon Proposals submitted, to issue Policies, and to settle claims 
The Life Rcservo Fund is over , 

NINETY-FOUR LACS OF RUPEES- 

which is irrespcctivo of and in addition to the paid-up capital and the Fire 
Reserve Fund), lieing about SD por cunt, of the sum assured under the Com- 
imny’s Life Policies, and besides this there is the giuirontoo of (1 subncrilicd 
t'a]iital of not less thun 

FIVE CRORES OF RUPEES 

coupled with the (lersonal resjMmBibihty of a numerous body of wealthy Pro- 
prietors. For detailed Prosi>ectuses, Forms of Propoual, Ac., apply to 

REMINO'J'ON A Co , 
Agents for the Proaidoiicy of Bombay. 


QIIURCn OF ENGLAND ASSURANCE INSTITUTION. 

EliTABLIBHED 1840 . 

Empowered by Mpoclal Act of Parliament -1 A 5 Vic., Cap, XCIT. 

CA PITAL-Ouo Million Sterling. 

Life AMfiuranccs of every description granted. 

Retiring provision coiubincd with Liio Assuriince. 

Free Policies isHuud whicli can never altogether lapse throiigh umi-puyiucLl 
of Preniiuni. 

No extra uluirgc for soa-possago. 

Ruduciioa to European mtus without Medical oxamln.ition. 

Premium may be (lald annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or muutbly, as desired. 
Pat SCO and Anueinau .Mvph iiiRurud. 

For dotailrd l*i-OHi>cctiiB, Ac., apply to 

REMINGTON A Co., Agents. 

Bombaj”, 12th July lS7d, 


JVKRPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE 
i COMPANY. 


Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. . 

Capital £2,000,000 Accumulated Funds £9,301,0uJ 

Revenue Invested Funds. 

Fire Premiums £ 8 .^ 0 , SI 6 Capital £ 3 J) 1 , 7 .VJ 

Life Premiums . • 260,039 Life Rcservo ] , 873 ,o 2 U 

Intorost KWiG-iO Reserve Fund 071 , Go 

Undivided Profit 


£1,210,635 


£3,3'>1,oo5 


j Peter McLiigan, Esq., M.r. 

I Janies Morton, Es<i 

i J'-'huT, Piigaij, E.sq , J. P. 

W John Sharp, Er>u. 

I N, W. J. Sirodo, Esq, • 

J. B. Thomson, Esq. 

I frAfi 14 


Fire Department 

Policies of In sum ncc against fire upon dwelling houses and other buildings 
in both the Kuropeiin and Native parts of tho Ishwd of Bombay, aro iHSiUMl by 
ihe undersigned on bnhalfof tho company'. 

'i’ho nito on puoka-builL bimgalows situated out-side tho Fort of Bombay, or 
111 Htiy part of the Bombay Prosidenci", is now reduced to (6) six annas per cent . 
per annum. * 

\ Life Department 

This Complin V offers the advontago of Fixed Bonuses aocnimg after five ^'cars 
an iiiiitl payment of prnmiiAta, ttaccoi/iayeNf on prafits. Polirics are indispiitiihKi 
litter five years, claiius are payable thirty d.ttTi after aduiission- AiimutiOH 
arc gninUMl on very favorable terms. 'Tho undersigned w ill issue I’olicics on 
behalf of the Company . 

Agents in Bombay— RI'l'CH IK, STEU ART A f Jo. 

Agenta in Calcutta -GILLANDKR^, ARBUTHNOT A U*. 


VTOBTH LRITISII and MK:KCANTILE IXSURAXG’K 
COMi’ANY. 

Ineorporateil bg Rognl Charter and Speeuil Acta of Parliameni • 


Paid up Capita I 

Fire Reserve Fund 
FiroITemmin Reserve 


£ 250,000 

207,153 10 10 

138,61116 1 

-t 3 .‘ 5 , 6 «'ii 6 U 


Total Accumulated Fiu.^ls 2,838,118 18 II 

Aniiual Income from Fiio,LifoaiiU Investments. 801,801 12 9 

Agents in Bombay, 

W. Nicoi & Co. 
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r£UE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, (Limited.) 

Reoistered Capital— One Million Sterling. 

Paid-up Capital £ 100,000 

Reserved F^ud £ 40,000 

Head Office — MELBOURNE. 

The underffignod having been appointed Agents, are prepared to frnmt Policies 
by Marine Insurance. 

Bombay, 10th June iSflU. J. N. Wadia, Sons &• Co. 


Established in 1820 . 
m — 

p. pazAi^s ^ p©., 

Lieorporated with Shearwood ^ Co., 


CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, BILLIARD AND BAGATELLE TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS- 

By ArpoxNmKifT to 

HJs Excellency the Viceroy, Governor-General of India, 

AXS TO 


GEORGE W. WHEATLEY & Co., 


His Hoyal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 

CALCUTTA, 


EdtahlUUcd 18.30. 


ARMY, BANKING, TRANSIT, AND GENERAL AGENTS. 


Office* 


Loirsox. 

Boxuay. 


1S« Leadcnhall St. 

3:t Regent St. W. 

20 Sassoon's Buildingfl. 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE- 

Army Drpabtxewt.— M ilitary, Rogimcntnl, and Meas IiidentBofall kinds prompt- 
ly and economically' cxccuU'd. 

Bakiiro Depabtmeitt. — P ay, Allownnccs, und ilividonds drawn, nml Remit- 
ianoos and invoMtinents ctIV'cted upon favonddo terms. 
Intorost allowed on Current us well as Fixed Dcjiosit 

BCCOllUlH. 

CiRNKBAi. Dkpabtment.— I ndouta for goods of every dcsoription cxi-ciit-ed. The 
Bombay Agtnit'v iindertakeR local indtuits of all kinds, 
and exocutOH ihnaigh tho Fiondun liouso all ordeis for 
Kuropenii or American goods. 

B - Cnntiihtoii'* arc retuimicti (hat (tme, (rouble^ and fcct^ucnftti cxpcn*e arc 
noiu'if Ay incii'uvtwHii beinp made full and complete in the fleet inetantc, tVhere a 
margin i» intended to be givcUt it* limit* ehould be ttated. 

Tkansit Depabtmiwt.— Thf (iT.obr Pabcrls ExrnKSH undertakes tho forwanling 
of goods and pnnxds by tlio quickest, safest, und most 
economical routes throughout India, Europe, and the 
World. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES. 

ORonoB W. WurATLSY L Co. arc Solo Agents in Western India for the follow- 
ing liruiB;— 

JliHiard* (Patent) ABBOTT A NicnoT.T Birmingham 

General Joiner* S\Mi.. WoRSlf am A Co J.ondon 

llaWrda*herg D, Nicnoi.soii A Co London 

JfaIMfrare Davih Jonhs Birmingham 

InkJPrinling Khackrll A KnwAVns London 

Jevrllerg Hahriso.v A Co London A Birmingham. 

Kaeaday a Davry London 

Zarnfm, Punkah* Maudkn A So.v London 

lAthngraj^ie Pre**e» Maclubk, M ac uonai.ii, Macgrkook 

Jltarine Pngiiu-* Jackson A Watrins London 

Maehtnerjf, SamMUl*,t^e Saml. Wor.'NAM A Co London 

Xecdlr* Ahki. Mobai r. F.onilon 

Printing Pre*»r» Hofk ijrso.v A Cope f.ondon 

Type V. A .1. Kiooins Lomlon 

SeiPinq Machine* LWkib. , T/ondon 

Shoe Thread ... FTli.aticohnk A Co . .. ... London 

Wntehe* .. .. DbntAI'o Londt n 

Wine* ... . . Lowknthat A Holmb Frankfort, 

„ . . Stakdbidob a Tubnkb London. 


Feh^’t parcels of Walclios, Jewellery, Ac., arc now on hand. Conaignmenta o» 
rlioico Wines, Printing rresscs, and Inks, Printing Paper, Sewing Mha'Iiiiios, 
Ac., ure daily expecti'd. 

Bombay, Ist August ly70, J. MADDKN, Agent. 


THE EXHIRITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 


I N PINE SILVER, iloublc-bottotncil, iMigiTie-tiimed bunting 
cjwo, of inecliiim rtizc, iind with ft tirst-cla.'^.s full pinto Lover 
movement. 



HAMILTON <fe Co. 


Bcg^* to state that for some yooTv post, their endeavour has Ijeeii to introdneo 
to tbcir Constitnoiits a good, reliable, KngUsh Hilvcr Watch, at a really mcslerato 
price. Owing to recent valuable imorovcintmUi in tho WnU U- maker’s art, by 
which the aid of maehiuery has boon bniught to bena* with marvellous success, 
they are now onablisl to oflbr the alH)vo Watch, which they gunmnteo to be en- 


Orders respectfully solicited. 

HAMILTON A Co.^ 
ITa^'A and Clack Manufacturers, 

Jcw'cllers and Silversmiths in ordinary to His Excellency Earl Mayo, x. r. 
H.Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 


^ LAZARUS & Co., while thanking their nunieron.s 
constitiientH for tho solid support extended to their Finn sinro 
1S3^, nttnbulo their siiccess to the following maxims which continue to guide 
their business transactions, riz:— 

Good IForJfc with unaduUeraled material*. 

Ski fit I and truntworthi/ IVorkinen^ 

Vuifortn Scale of Vharge»> 

Strict and competent Superrieiou, 


I NEIW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

I Tliere are a few s|-)crlal features in connection with the expensively executed 
I Catalogue, to which I'. L. A Co. would ask thoir constituents' attention 
• 1. Tho neieett and mo*t elegant designs only find a place in the volume. Many of 
these designs, it should lie mentionon, represent an original result ; that, is to 
I Huy, they have been elalxirated with special reference to the household 

I reqiilrumeiits of this eountn^’^ In working to this end, lefcrenee has been 

I liiul to the latest models of the first Cabinet Maniifarturers ofFuropc. All 

that wuH recherche in style, or chaste in pattern, has lieen la-ken ad van - 
I tage of in the proiinction of C L. AOo.'s speeiiil desgins for India, these desi- 

j doratii, however, being eombined with others ivhich C. L. A Co.'s long ex- 

]>eriuiice has shown to he of the ntmost iii^iortanco. These it is scaiToly 
necessary to detail ; yet it may bo observed,' ns a general principle, m modi- 
fving home designs b> suit Indian requirements, that substantiality should 
noA'or be sacriftced to a too slender elegance, and this nnnciplc has been 
slcoAlily kejit in view. Indeed, in the manufacture of Cabinet Waieiii India 
I this IS a prime consideration, aa climatic effects, not to siieak of other 
ngcneios, have a most marked action in deteriorating siu-a articles. It 
remains only to add, therefore, that, while nil that is chaste, tasteful, nnd 
elegant has ticon freely appropriated from the sources indicated In the pro- 
duction of C. L. A Un 's designs, regard has been had, at the same tunc, to 
! tho miuiroments of strength and siibst-antiality ; a judicious blending of 
both, ui fact, has been aimed at, and, us C'. L. A Uo. humbly behove, nos 
j boon most siiccossfully accomnlisbed. 

j 2. C. L, A Co, have had each artiem of their sbick )>hoU)grHphed. The diagrams 
1 have l)oen engi'iived at considerable expense in England from these photo- 
I graphs, and represent, therefore, each articlo with aitistic fidelity. 

PRICES. 

C L. and Co. lire alive to the nocesstty that exists in these altcrcil times for 
I ronsonablo prices. The supplying, however, of a bmajlde reliable article is tho 
I first cotmidenitlon with u respectable and old cstnblished firm. Regiiid being 
had to this, and also tt» tho fact thatC. L. A Co. Avarmnt every article that ishiich 
; from their manufactory ; they can confidently state that their charges represcni 
1 only a .ilomler margin of profit over und above actual cost of production. 


IMPORTANT TO MESSES AND BILLIARD OLUBS. 

Thuoughout India, China, Bukmah, Ceylon, and 
THE Stiiaitb. 

Consoquont on the numerous applications that C. LAZAHU3 A Co. hnvo 
lately hail from parties, residing at a distance from Caleuttii, to have their 
Billiard Tables ru-cushioned on C. L. A Co.’m new principle, and ns sending 
the Tables to Calcutta for that pui'poso is attended with great delay, theieby 
occasioiiiug much moonvenieuce, C. L. A Co. have been iuauced to keep a stock 
of CushiViiis oil their new princinlo always on hand, which con be fitted to any 
Table, the accurate lengtli and width of the slate-bed only being required. 

Uji-couutry Mosses and Clubs can, by thus securing a spare Mt of Cushions, 

; cnaiiro tho constant use of the Tabic— a deeidoratum C. Ii. and Uo. are satisfied 
i they will not 1*0 slow to npT)i*eoiDto, oa the inconvenience hitherto felt by tho 
' Table iHiing uiiavailaiilo for play during such time as tho old Cushions are under 
I repair, has been admittedly very gi'est. 

Bl LLI AR D AN D ' POOL BALLS. 

Billiard cloths, Curs. Billiard and Pool Marking Ixiards, Tips, Chaika, and every 
rcrpiKsite for the Billiard Talile. Billiard C'ishions renovated. Billiard Tiihl'o 
. repnircii nnd re-cushioned on their new principle, thereby making an old Table 
I as gooil as new. 


B B- B- 

In accordance with their rstnblishod practice Oi introducing novelties to the 
Tndiini public, C. Lazahcb A Co. have plensnrcm announcing that the}' havu 
made arrangements to supply the latest novelty in social and ftimily amusement, 
j iiy importing the fiqpnlar B. B. B. Tables. The peniliarity of those is that on the 
{ one Table the three mvourite games of Billiaup, Battvr, and Baoatrllb may bo 
played, thus iitTording a pleasing variety of amiisomcnts, conceutraled on a single 
I iniiird at little more tnan tho cost of nno. Anticipating tlmt tho demand for theso 
j Tables will 1^ largo, C. L. A Co. arc prepared to supply them on very favourable 
I terms, it lieing a principle of their business to Aiimisli the best and most approved 
, articles of evei^ kind, at the lowest rates consistent with excellence of quality 
I and a fair trading profit. • 

j THE ALEXAN DR Al LLIi^RD TABLE- 

! C. L.\ZARITS A Co. 1>og to state that, with a view to nrocurolbr India one 
i of the latest Home novelties, they have mado up, on their own premises, a 
luimlKT of the new Alexandra'* Billiard Tables, so commonly potron^sod m 
! Fasbionalilc Circles at this time in England. 

! It is now shown that Ladles may, with perfect propriety, take part in a game 
I where their natumllv quick perception and power of sklUhl manipulation ciui- 
■ tributes, net onl>' U> the pleiiaurc of this noble game, but enables them to com- 
' piote fbr Its honours with the mure nractieod hands of the ruder sex. 

The “ Alexandra" Table, or which has now received the distinguishing epithet 
. of the ** Indies’ Table,** and moat in favour with the fair sex, is in everv respect 
adapted to develop the fhllest resources of tho game. Tho siee of the Tables Is 
' 'eix feet by three, the height being so regulated, and tho Cues and other requisites 
I Bu specially arranged, as to adnut of easy ana graceful manipulation by a lady. 

j C. LAZARUS & Co., 

Calcutta* 


Bombay 


•Printed and Published for the Proprietor at the Economist Sttnm PresSs by G. L. F. Connell, Manager.— 22nd January 1872. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANT. 

?rEAD OrncB : 19 & 20 , Cornhill, London. 

Capital fiilly subscribed £2.600,000. 

Amoout paid up'. ...» £2SO,000. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRICTORS. 

Jonn Boustiao, Esq., (Price and Boustead.) 

JaSRMUB CoLUAN, . (.J A J. ColiuAn.) 

A Lraso Gilss, Esq., 0, Adelphi Tornico, W. C. 

NsoaxtAii OnivvTTiifl, Ksq., Lee, Kent. 

Hamusl Esq., (ShihuoI ILinson A Son ) 

FBRDBKirK W. 1I&BB10, Esq., (Dixou A UarriH.) 

FsiacrH H(i sa, Kriq., (Thomas A Krnucin Hicks.) 

.Toick Hodosox, Esq., (Orniit, Ilodj^soti A Co.) 
liVSKW>)BTnr, Esq , (Hiiuk of New Zunland.) 

I'havlks j Lhkw, Esi{ , (Loaf, Sons A Co.) 

Wii.r.usi Lb ASX, Esq., 14, Enetcheap. E. C. 

A J. M[riiruKr.r.\, Esq , M. P., llfl, Wood Streot, and Nottingham. 

IffcXBT W. Pfkk, E.sq., M. P., (Pook Brothom A Co.) 

Af KX. IlonhKT.sox, Esq., 20, Grafton Street, W. C. 

1) Coops K Scott, E.Bq , London and Brazil. 

Alrxandkk Sim, Esq., (Oiurchill A Sim.) 

liKvjir THowJta. Esq., (Trower A I.jiwson.) 

.lAMf s P. WooDitovsB, Esq., (J. C. A M. Woodhouso.) 

INDIAN BRANGH-CALCUTTA. 

No. 1, Hahe Street. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

T A. Aitab, Esq., (Mossra. Apear A Cu.,) Mercliunl. 

li. M. Bia('KKR, Hsq., Mercliuiit. 

.1. <' Ml'KOay, Esq,. (Moshtn. KctHi’noll, Bulloii A Co,) Merchant. 

The Uou'LloCf C. PArr., DlHcinim^ .liultfp of the Cojirt 

C Sawpkhsov, Esq., (Messrs. Ui’riicrK, .SarwhirHon uiui Uptuii,) Solicitor 

Hhfl oftho Dioci-sfi of Cjil(‘iiita. 

A Tn"nNioitK, Esip, (Mchhi'm. .Atkinson, Tilton A Co,,) Mcrcliuiit. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

J*B. N C. Macxvmviia, 0, Iliift.scll street. lIourH lOj to 12 a.m., Satur* 

^la^ H 3 t«i i I’.M. 

Dn \V l^Af.MKi., Ucncml Trosjjiliil. Honrs IJi to 2 r.M. 

BANKERS. 

TheOnent.Tl T1:ink Corpfiration. 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank of Jndui, Lond»»n and China. 

SOLICITORS. 

Mophvs, Bornors, Snudrrsoii, nncl TTptun. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

TUI.'' r nnpimy hnvmi,' a sulumhi'd Capital of Two Millions and a half 
t'leilinu’, <'*’ w lucli £-'.Vi,000 im paid np, cfhvtn.all v ffii.-n aufoi-h f ho fuUllment of 
its cMkr 1 1,'t nuMils n ijli theAs'.nrrd, ho are oulind.v vi'lunod frcmi tlin per.'iotiHl 
lia’i'ilitv of Mntnal OdicoM. 'fho iinpditance (»f those eouMulenUioiiR will be 
rvidi'iit to t)iii«u who lolh’ot on the (lur.’itidii of Life Assni !iiua» ronlract-H. 'Hio 
Enn'Ut'f lh«* li'fo Hoparhnont are kopr pi'vrooll^N iliHtinct fiMin those of the other 
lioTvirhui-nls. and are luvesteil in the names of .siqniiato Trustees. Tlio prospect 
of it nms t > tin' j»i\i tieipatni^f polu\\ -lioldcis is unuoiiiUy yooil, as ( hu oxpeiist'H 
t ) be borne 1)\ the Life Br.ineli have Ix'en bniited liy n'solniion i eniTiodied in the 
1> I 'if Si'tl lenioni to a Hindi peri'entairt' on thi' Annual Premium Income, 

Tli'» fb’st life n<)lie.» was issued in May ishL*. (In the 2Isr. J *«*e(*intn r l.s7t>. the 
Jjife Premium income, cM'lusise of re a sh lived risks, was upwards of 6S 000/ 
amt at the ssmie dnbi the Life Tni.st Einnls /hr Mr /mz/ein / a /•/.os/'y «/’ /j/J- pnhvtr$ 
«i^eoo(hid 22(J,<>Od/ baniK fibont sixty jil'i cent , of tin' a mourn received iipoi. whole 
life jiolieies then in foree. nftn- prori<t,nf; f„i- all yoUcirn, and /or the 

I'v Bj di'olai'fd upon rri<thno poih’int. 

In a f'/i/ion to ih>' urt'anfi/ that affhrdrd tlii're are the Ctrtifral /umLwri/f* tho 
Corujiauy, wlneli cveeed &'>*'.• ♦(W)/, and tlie nnc.'ilhirl Cofnlal of 2,2 id.diXV. 

Eour-rtlThs of Ihe rntlrfi jirolUs of the LdV) Branch uro Aivisible niuon;,' the 
piirticipiituii; polled -holders. 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. 

The llircctiiiM of this eoinjunn' ha\o deiddcd upon neeeptiiiK' t>ie lives of inili- 
t.iry men wh * aie not on aeliM’ sei vice at tin’ nann^ lattnait rmhanM, ]>ruviiled 
I hat iHjforu proonedini^ mi lutive •..ervJee duo rohec is j.riveii to the M itiuKvr, 
ind a C'lininensinoo- extra ]»ren.mju junl Subject to this Htipulation, the 
fol'.ovtiiijj rates of iirennum ml' ii foture xppljl rtptiillij to mihttinf vtfn ani 
rtnham, and the fui nmr w ilMie oimhlo«l to idTeet usxuraiiecs with this cuuiiMiiy 
n^‘on irtorr fai'ifurahlr hri»5 tliun cun Ic oUtUned from nay otlar 

Yf'irli/ prfmxum fur thr Aftturanrr of Hi 1.000. 
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The above rnloa will oompure favourably with Ihe ciml ratet of any other 
ooippwiy troosacuiqjf liih ouainoea in India. 


JEeaMp/ei ofBvHut declared en ^citd in mi i\t Divi»i»n o/ Profit*. 

3M iecnHier, 1867* 


Ago 

at entry. 

, '1 

Sum. 

Aseured. 

Donna 

Aflflod. 

Yearly Bate of 
Bonue per 
cent, on Sum 
Assured. 


£. s. d 

1 i'. B. d. 

£. s. d. 

20 

1.000 0 0 

100 0 0 

fl 0 0 

30 

1,000 0 0 

106 0 0 

2 8 6 

4i) 

1,000 0 0 

106 0 0 

2 2 6 

60 

1.000 0 0 

1 110 0 0 

2 4* 6 


^'ha life fuuclN arc allowed to accuiuolate 4 a tpirial iruii for the primary 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARrMENT. 

Premia are roceix'od in yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly^ inttalmenU. 
Medical f«*es arc iiaid by Ihc company. 

Claims are paut on* month after MitiNfhctory proof of death. 

J.ivcH as.siired at Indian rates (nut beinpf 8oa*fhring ]>6rBona) are permitUnl to 
reside in any part world in tbne of peace. 

The otheo iH a comparatively young one (tlrst policy isBued in 1802), and i» 

ihcrtftrp free from old UabtUtien 

It pn.sscHses a very largo capital, tho whole of which iefnlly ouhtorihed. 

Its invohtTneutn are all of a Jir^t-elw character^ 
allowed 

8eenrit.v of life policies. 

The expciiriCH of niiuiagement are guaranteed by the deed of seUleniont not to 
exrtf d V* pt r lint of the prrinium incomrm 

The Loinhin Ih rectum consiuts of Jimt-clau city tnerchanlt, who loot i\fUr the 
huiintim thrimrlor*, who ur* nil nhnrrhohler* in the company, and nearly all ^ whom 
have hern on the lion rd from the commenmnent. 

The /f»r//i* y/o/ittii (leclaiod to policy -hoKlcra at the declaration of profita up to 
l)L*eoinlK*r 1HC7. 

Tiio fiTht-cliisH position which the ofllcc holds at homo, a* ehewn by the price of 
itt iharr* on the London Stock Exchange. 

The fol lowing Agents have been appointed in connection with tho Life 
Department : — 

Uneovenantpd Service Bank, 

C .1 . ( 'ooke, Esq. , Bank of Bengal. 

Me.ssr-i lliilloL'li Brothers 
W. Fraser, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 


Aqra 
A Unhnhad 
Akynh 
itankipnre 
Hrhar Ihitrirtu 
Jirniirn Duitrtet* 
JlarquhnC .. 

Jiomhay ,, ,, 

Cau'nporv ,, 

Ihtto .. 

Jhttn . 
Chittiigong 
('humparxm ,, 

i'humparun Dutrxrte 
I'othm 

ftnonafta ... 

Jhilluinmc . . 

Vclln .. 

Ditto 


Almmdn, Eaii. 

H. T. B.ilfour, Esq., Bank of Bengal* 


N. K Bain, K.si|. 

Me.ssrs.Ci- W Wheatley A Co- 
, W Neill. Esq , Bank uf Bengal. 

Bank of TT f)per India 
T Lucas ,V Co. 

Me.s.srs Bulloch Brotliors. 

•lames Begg, E.sq. • 

E, (-*. Jill mb. Esq 
Peirce. liOslir, A Ou. 

W. M Ahell. A Co. 

’Walter A it lard, Esc). 

Delhi iiad Icondon Bank Corporation. 

11 B Htemdnlo, Esq , Bank of Bengal. 

Mes.srs. Kelly A Co 
N P Pogoso, Es(j. 

Bazonjeo Furdooiigeo, Esq. 

C. Grnlmm, Ebo, 

Hector Gunn, Esq , Agra Bank. 

•1. I) W.iitors, Enq., Bank of Bengal* 

W Dick.son, Ewq., Bunk of Bengal 
W. A. N Lftngdoii, Esc). 

C L (.) B non, Esq., 3oeretary to the Local Boar. i 
MeHMVR. Bulloch Brothert). 

W. Adlard, Esq. 

Greet ham and M’bito. 

T Luoa.s A Co, 

Thomas A Co* 

Delhi and Loudon Bank. 

'J' A. Clarke, Esq 
•Mo-ssrs. Koll,\ A Co 
W' Frrij?er,'‘Ksq., Bank of Bengal. 

P. H. D. do Donibai, Esi). 

MehHVB. Bulloch Bi'uthers. 

H L'ostloy, Esq. 

K. G. Foley, Esq. 

.1. A. Withiill, Esq. 

Miiila Bunk Corporation. 

Ditto .. TJnitod Bank or India. 

Tit hold ... 13. Dalgloish, K.-q. 

V^nhalln . Simla Bunk Corqioratum. 

Jhito ... ITniteil Bank of India. 

Ditto Grccthiiiji A White. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Tho Fire rromium income of tho company, as at 31st December 187d, exceeded 
£127,dOO 

Firo In finances are gi anted at favourable rates throughout Bengal, tho North- 
Wt st Ihuxiim 8, HLid Uio Piiujab, on merchandize, wai'ehuiisos. screw -Louses, 
luBIr, duttlhiig-houbcs, shipping, Ac. 

Ratos for Fire Risks in Oalontta. 
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The rates for Mofussil rinks may he ascortalned from the Manager. 

For list of Fire Agents vide advertisements in JCaoBsAsiea and Pioneer. 

Claims seitled without refeivnoo to England* 

CopioR of the liut Report and Bslanoe Sheet of ihe oompox^ together with 
Forms of Proposals and all further Infonnntiuu* may bo obtaXnea by letter or on 
nppllraiiun at the Calcutta Offloe between 10 and 6 ; or on Batiirdm between 10 
~ ^ By order of tho Directors t>t the Indian Branw, 

V 0. H. OOBOURNR, 

/ Manager in Xodta. 

AppUcatloni for Agonciee will be reoeired firott influential MofueeUieeUents. 


and 2. 

No. 1, Hare Street, 
Calcutta, 31st March 1871. 
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LETERS T 4 THE EDITOR- 

PRIORS IX TIIR X(>RTII-XX'E.ST, 


To ihr EtJitor o/ the Indian Ecunouiist, ^ 

Silt, —Your iiuinbor of Dccoinbor 21 bI, ;>ou did me (lie honour ol 
reprintiiitf an article on the ‘ Prices of Produce in the Norlh-West 
Province? contributed by me to tlie hfdicvn Observer. Tn your 
coiniuents on that article you do not, I observe, take particular ex- 
ception to any of the ar^^uinents xvliich I adduced for thinking that the 
great rise in prices of the lust twelve years could hardly be due idto- 
getlier to permanent causes, tlie main objection you make to •my con- 
clusion is that 1 first created a theory of cycles of good and bad years, 
and then grouped ray figures in an arbitrary manner to prove it. ’ Now 
as to the first matter, will you allow luo to remind you that the cycle 
theory is no invention of mine. It is at least as'old as the time of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and Joseph his PriAie Minister. As to the 
second objection, I cannot perceive how the terra ‘ arbitrary’ can btx 
applied to aT^rouping ^ years which follows the actual rise and fall of 
prices. It seems to me that the arbitrariness is with those who strikxx 
averages on round decodes of years, os if prices were bound to fiuctuatc 
in accordance with our systein of notation. However to set your doubts 
at rest, I now send you a complete statement of the prices year by year 
for the period which I reviewed, and you can group them for yourself. 
I also send you a diagram, showing at a glance the rise and fall of prices 
in consecutive periods of three years. I do not know whether you can 
print it, but I think you will admit that it exhibits pretty plainly a series 
of violent oscillation.* 

In conclusion poniiit rao to remark that I by no means deny, as you 
seem to infer both in your number of December 21st, and in that of 
January 22nd, that there has been a large and permanent rite in prices. 
If you will look again at what I wrote, you will see that I estimated the 
permanent rise at no less than 30 or 35 per cent., and that I attributed 
the greater port of it, as you do, to the fall in the value of silver. My 
object WM not -to prove that prices had not risen, but to show that 
temporary oauaee had far more influence oh their riae and fall than was 
eommonly suppoaed. 

Tub wbitbb of tub abticlb in tub Indian Observer. 
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THE SJXDir FORESTS. 

% . 

{To the ^ditnr of the Indian Economist.) 

Sir, -In your issue of fho 2lHr Hecomber, you have published a letter' 
oil the Smdii ForestH, from a correspondent who signs himself X. Y. Z., 
m which ho attempts to sliowlhut the Uoverniuent Kdrost lands iuSindli 
are exposed to tfie danger of disappt'aring gradually, unless preventive 
measures are ut once introduced. 

It is not my intention to follow your correspondent’s arguments, but 
I wish to correct the statement made m the 5tb paragraph of his letter, 
where ho says that “ the system of ^deciding the oxvnership of cutcha 
•• land is not properly understood, and that not two of our Revenue 
“ Officers interpret the law alike.” The laws referred to, aro the rules 
regarding Alluvion and Diluvion, introduced by the Commissioner in 
Sindh as far back as 1852. 

In order to enable your readers to form an idea of the rules, I sub- 

i 'oin an extract, as far as they have reference to the subject treated on 
ly your correspondent : — 


1 rxB. 
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ICd'fr.nt nf lOtlf.y ret/iii'thm/ Alluvion anrf f)iluvinn^ in the Pi'ovim'e 
of Si, Iff h. 

1. Aliy land, McpAnit^'d frc>m tin* muiii Uiiik«i of tin* rivor, or sfoi-Aliorc, 
liy a oliuiiricl whicii roiitaiiifi wAt<>r throughout ita hoif^h during tlu* whole 
y<‘Hr, is to Im* i*on«idiTi*d an Nland. 

2. lHland>i iiowly thrown up hv tin* river, (►r uca, arc the property of (ro* 
vernriKiit. 

3. All new hind not Nf|^mrut(‘d from the main land hy u channel contuin- 
inp; water throupchout its h-iip;lh duriiip( the whole year, ih to b<‘ eoiiNidered 
aH the jiropcrly of the owner of thi-old land to which it ih annexed, Huhject to 
(xovermnent UHseHHinent in the <*nHe.«i provided for in the rulea below. 

^ 4. I'hcHi* ruleH hohl enly in ca.sea of landH newly thrown up by the 
river ill Much a manner am to make it iiii[M>MMible to identify them with any 
landn wliich may have previon^ly existed on the same spot, and b’eii since 
aw< pt away. If tin* river, by a .sudden chaup(e in itn course, cut ojff a poitum 
of an #Mtiite without i.;radual eneronehment, .so as merely to separate Vuch 
piytion of land from the rest of the estate to which it previously belunp;<‘d, 
without distroyinjf the identity or fireventiiifv the recognition of tin- land so 
rut fdr, then, the hind on being clearly and iinmistakeably idioititied, will 
Continue t«» be hehl on the .same tenure ns before its sejuiration. 

•>. Hilt, no v\.-ight should Is* allowed to the pretended ri-cognition of lamls 
which have been so entirely swept away at some ]irevious period, that they 
disappeared during the w'hole of a season and which, on the river again 
clianging its 4'oiirse, are ,suppos«‘d to re-apfH‘ar, merely because in situation 
or composition they somewhat resemble those pn-vioiHlv .svveiit awav. 'I'hest* 
wouhl conn* under rules 2 and 3. 

****♦#»# 

Now. 1 ieel sure, you will agree with me in thinking that iheHt' rules 
are not only perlectl> general, but so pLiin tliat a ditTerence in iiiler- 
preling them se<*iii8 ipiite impossible, and I fear \our corresp<indent is 
Hiinmg ,it the singiihir glory of being the onlv jx'rson who iUh's not 
understand them. ‘ \y^ 


TIIJC L.VTJC A ICKROY. 

Thf. new.sof the as.sAs.sinati()n of Earl Mayo, at PortBlniv, on 
the evening of the <Slh instant hv a Khyberee convict named 
Shore Ali, produced whiit may without exaggeration, be 
termed feelings of consternation and liorror throughout India. 
Tollowing so clo.sely the murder of (^Ivief Ju.sticc Norman, 
tliere wa.s at first a tendency to invest the crime witli a political 
character, whicli was liowever <li.spelled on receipt of fully de- 
t4iilcd particulars of the melancholy event. 'I'hosc details have 
long ere now been made known to nil our readers through the 
daily pres.s, hut an occurrence so unparalleled ci.s the a.ssa.s- 
siniition of tlie Uon enior-Geiieral of India, cannot be pc'niiittcd 
to lloat down I lie current of events without comiuent. Here- 
after, it is not to he doubted there will not he found wanting 
those who will judicially review the public acts of Lord 
Mayo, but amongst all classes of this large conimiinity^ there 
i.s at pre.sent hut sorrow for the life of irsefulness .so abruptly 
ended, and sympathy with those on Avhom .so drehdful a do- 
me, stic calamity has fallen. In compliance with a luimeroiisly 
signed ri*quisitioii, the Sheriff of Jiimbay convened, at the 
Town Hall of Momhay on the evening of the KUh, a meeting 
at which the mo.st intlueutial repre.senttitive.s of every race and 
ciTed a.ssemhled to expre.ss the deep sorrow felt by all clas.se.s 
at the assaKsinatioii at Port Blair of Ilis Excellency the Earl of 
Mayo, and their “ sympathy with the Oountt\ss of Mayo in 
her >*ad hereuvemeiit.” Struck down hy the hand of an 
assaasiii while investigating, with a view to ameliorating the 
condition of tho.se outcasts of miciety, the convicts on the An- 
daman Islands, Lord Mayo “ died a martyr,** “ t»> the highe.st 
calls of liis Country and Faith." 

Htill in the prime of life with a mngniticent physique, a 
genial and elastic temperament, and a constitution unimpaired 
by (‘limatic iiiHuences, the deceased Vicer<jy might, in tlie com- 
mon course of nature, have looked forward Dp many years of 
u.sef Illness ill his exalted position. IHi al\:er vimm esty and 
his fate may he recorded in the noblest, simplest, and 
most ehiqueiit woids which can form the epitaph of mortal 
man, “lie died at his post.” 

Hole rt Southwell Bourke, P. C. L. L. I)., 0th liarl of Mayo, 
Viacouiit Mayo and Lord Naas in the Peerage of Ireland, was 
boni in 1^22, and succeeded his father the 5th Earl. He 
manied in 1/448, Blanche Julia, daughter of Lord Leconfield, 
and is succeeded by his eldest son Derrnot Robert Wyndham, 
bom 1861. The .Vdiniralty have been telegraphed to for 
permission to use the Daphw gunboat to convey, in accordance 
with a wish expressed by Lady ^layo, the remains of his 
Excellency to Ireland. 


NOTICE. 


SuDScniiiKns to the hfdkm Emi/oniUi who nre in arrears, will 
greatly oblige us if they will remit the amount of their subscription 
at once. There are many gentlemen who have been upon our list 
from the Hrst establish ment of the Journal, who have made ua no 
remittance as yet whatever. The Subscriptions due in these cases, 


For Vol. I HD Ks. rate 

Do. Tl Hrt „ ,, „ 

(I’rewMit) ITI 30 „ advance „ 

Remittances should be addressed to Mr. Knight, Bombay. 


Till-: OANARA LAND CASE. 


i \Vf liad intciid»‘d to give a complete history of this case in the 
I presimt issue of thi.s journal. A rule nUi for contempt of Court 
, howt‘ver liivs been i’j.siied by the High ('Ourtof Bombay against 
i its IMitor for ci‘rtaiii article.^ conceniiiig the case, wliich lately 
! appeared in the Intlian and pending the settlement of 

the rule, it would be mauife.slly improper for us to enter upon 
the case in the.se columns. We produce simply the report of the 
I proceedings in the case. 

HIGH COURT, BOMBAY. 

Saturday, 17M February. 

(IlKFOnE TIIK Hon'iiLF. THK ChiKF JUSTICK, J. GlBBS, AND 

M. Mklvill.) 

Fycoontn Ihipoojvc vs. The Secretary and Set tlemtnl Commissioner 
for the l)istru‘t of Dhartvar, 

Mr. Murrioff said —In this case I am instructed to apply to the 
<’ourt fur an attachment fur contempt of (Jourt. 

The Chief JuM o r — These motions arc u.sually made on the Crown 
side of the ( 'onrt. 

Mr. Marriott — Not that 1 am Jiwarc of. my Lord. The piceodents 
ill the English (kmrts. and especially those wliich I would draw 
your Lordship’s attention, for an attiichnient by a tJourt in which 
n^uitis pemlirig, are very numerous. There is a case especially 
of which your Lordships must be well aware, Tichhorne vs. Mostim. 
The Chief duntice — Wliat case .’ 

Mr. Marriott — A case in which the principle is laid down by the 
present liord rhanccllor, who granted a rule. 

Ihf Chief ./u, 'it ire — It must have been issued on the Crown side 
The Court of Ulianeery is on the (Jrowdl side. • 

Mr. Marriott — It docs not appear that it was so. 

The HoiChle Mr. Justice frtVAy— What do you take exception Ui ?— 
What are your grounds I — it may lie there are none. 

Mr. Marriott — 'I’hc ground, my l.iord, upon which application is 
made is that Mr. Knight, in liis newspaper, the Indian, Statesman 
published,/ on Friday, tlic Iffli of February, and upon Monday, the 
12th 0%: the same month, certain articles tending to prejudice the 
Court, and my clients, the plaintiff in this ca.se. An affidavit has 
been filed, witli the copies of the newsnapci's attached, and I think 
the best thing that I can do is to read the articles we complain of. 

Th> Chief Justice — Docs the affidavit show Mr. Knight to be the 
publisher of the paper? 

Mr. JTarrw//— Yes, my Lord, there is an affidavit to that effect. 
He is, I am instructed, Ijoth editor, proprietor, and publisher. 

The Chief JmtU-e^n does not . ^em that Mr. Knight is the register- 
ed publisher. 

Mr. Marriott— my Tiord. The first article, of which we have 
to complain, is one of the Dth of February, and runs thus. Mr. 
Marriott then read the article as follows 

We dji Iiotcinite mulorstand what the effect will be of the rule awi, grantotl by 
the t’onrt upon Mr. Anstoy’s motion, to restrain the Collector of Oanara from 
rocovcriiiK rrom tho oiiltivatorH, tlie ns«e«nicnta levied nndor the now fiettlemcnte 
In course ut proj^ross therein. If tlu* effect of the rule [made nbaolutcl should be 
to prevent, n^overy iiiK»n the new scalo, in any p/irt of Oanara, until the reproiieutu- 
tlve case is flnally disposiMl of, the rule will Iw tantamount to dcclarlnB so much 
of the revenue, us may Ik-coiuc duo diirlu}? tho period, irrecoverable. But the Howm- 
ment can easily slmw a priuia facte rijjht to inoreiwe the assessment, and should, we 
think. «lo so. l-or the rule will hardly we imagine be mode absolute, imlcss (1) the 
ryots can satisfy tho Court tlmt they imvo »tron*r grounds for affirming that tho 
fornier ^•ttlement was “ pori«tual or (2) arc prepared to give security for the 
eventual jiaymont of tho HMMMsmotit, should their claim be Anally disproved For 
ourselves, wo have no doubt whatevor of tliolr liability to pay an enhanced assessment 
111 common with all others. The claim of tliose men to a special property in tholr 
land muter Colonel Munro’s settlement, sliould be interpreted with the utmost strict- 
for they are claitniiig against tho Commonwealth, and in causiM of this nature 
M Mr. Mill Justly argiUM, ** the balance In all cases of doubt should incline against 
the proprietor." For ho olalms a non-natural and unusual right, and should shew a 
strong prinin fneu: ground that he really possesses such a right. Prcscrhition is no 
bar 111 a cose like this. Tho undoubted immemorial law and usage of uxe country 
is for the State to vary the assessment Upon the land according to its wants, and 
tho cultivator who deoferes that a pledge was given to him 70 years ago, that the 
State would never again exercise this right in bte case, must show a very 
pnmn faeut title indeed, to warrant the entertainment of such a claim. It is as 
though one of Urn distrioU of Bombay, say Mombadavle, were suddenly to deny 
the right of the Justices to levy tho house rate therein at € pskoe^ instead 
of 0, affirming that 70 vears ago, the Government perpetually settled their tax 
at a per tent. No court In the world, we imagine^ wool^llow Auch a claim anv 
weight whatever as ground of injunction, unless strong prtma faeis evidence 
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Of Um vasUtj of tho Bottleiiient wm offered. Praeorlptlon oan be allowed no 
weight In a case where ail dlitriote of the ooontiy alike have been holding tor long 
periods of tlme^ without ang Ino ro m o in the ■■nsinifint In the case of the Conara 
assessment, there hare been reveated cAoi^s within the oentnrg. Bednotlon after 
xednotlon has been made, and we hare heard nothing of perpetnity until a change 
In prices n e eeesii a t o s a mote in the opposite dirsotion. So long as the Ooremmcnt 
xedmoed the assessment time was no pwpstnity aboot It, but the mouent It in- 
orwuas it, the old Settloneut la ibnnd to be perpetaal. In Bengal as^we all know, 
the oascmo s of the perpetaal Battlement Is thlU tt admits neither of reductian, nor 
of enhanoement, Bnt (Mnara olaima another kind of perpetual Settlement altogether ; 
one under which constant reduction have been made, bat enhanoemeiit is Impos* 
sible. The prima /beie elelm sboald be made out Tory etrongly we eubmit, to entitle 
the rtalmanU to the role. For these men are patting forward a right to refuse 
paying the main tax of ttio country. The case Is eery different from an ordinary 
olaim between a commoirpLaintlfl and defendant. Those mm say “Wo refuse to pay 
the tax you are leaving upon Dharwar. and Poona, and every other district of 
the country, because you gave Caiiara a pledge 70 years ago that yon would never 
inorease the tax that was then imposed.*' The power of i^uy Dovemmont to givo 
soCh a pledge may be very fairly questioned, out there can be no quefSilun, wo 
fchinlr, that they who put forward a olaim of this order should bo roquirod to 
eatabUsh a strong prana fcKie case in Its favour, before any welgtit Ls allowmt to 
it whatever. We trust tnat nothing we have eald will be^ construed Into a want 
of remeot for the High Court before which the rule will bo argued. The custt Is 
an anogether exceptional one, and involves lasnes so grave that everyone who 
can help to Its elucidation, shonld be encouraged to do so. The Regulations 
surely bar the Interferonoe (by way of injnnotion) of the Civil Courts with the cul* 
leotion of the Bevonuc. Tho tax -payer has his remedy at Law against Iniproiier 
exactions. 

The word “ perpetual" my Lord is between inverted commas, and 
idthough we complain very much of the statement made in this 
article, it is harmless compared with the second one I am about to 
read which appears in tho Indian Statntman of Monday, February 
12th. This is the one of which we especially complain, and I think 
it is, as your ilOrdship will see under the circumstances, one that 
should not have appeared in a newspaper in a case still pending. 
Mr. Marriott then read as follows :~ 


In notidug on Friday lost, Mr. Anstcy's application to tho High Court for a rulo 
nUi to restrain tho Collector of Canara from distraining for tho now asMoosiuout 
upon the cultivators in that province, pondiug tho docisioiL of the case that is to 
come on for hearing in Juno next — wo statod our belief that tho Court would 
oortoinly not make the rule absolute, uuIcbs strong prinui fnae proof was pro- 
duced that the settlement of 1800 really was of the nature which the cultivators 

{ >rctond. Wc aro quite aware of course, that we are taking what will be tho iinpopu- 
ar side in the case, and are prepared to aoo ourselves described— we arc indeed already 
BO — OB defending gross oppression on the part of the State, and as the upholders of a 
policy of confiscation. We shall have in Court a torrent of indignant eluquonco 
against tho oppressions of tho wretched “civilian** Qovoriimcnt that tyrannizes 
over tho country, from tho lips of Mr. Anstoy, wliloli his faithful henchman tho 
BonUiay Gazette will no doubt echo in tho proas. “ Mr. Knight" w'lll be held tin 
to tho country os tho base dofondoi* of what all other Englishmen regard with 
abhorrenoo, and oa the “ fulsome adulator" of tho civilian tyrants who oblige ** tho 
mlserablo tillora of the soil with their Irrcaponsiblo protoction." This game has 
boen played so often, that there is i)crha)is some danger of the public getting tired 
of it : but as it Is oortain to be tried again in this Canara ca.se ; and as tho itiHnes in- 
volved therein are of vital moment to the country, wo think it deslrablo to inform 
tho public as clearly as wo can of its real nature. These Canara cultivators then, 
arc sotting up a claim that the settlomcnt which Colonel Muuro made with them 
in 1800 was " peraetnar’ in the same sense as the Cornwallis Slottlemcut of Bengal. 
The enormous ditnoulty the work, has mode a sciontifle survey and scttlomont 
of the land thronghout India an exceedingly protracted affair ; and it is only 
within tho last year or twou that tho Survey dc|iartmont has Ixscn able to berin 
operations In Canara at all, although the necessity of tho survey Is probably 
greater In that province than In almost any othor. But because, and siuipIy<^M- 
causo, the Government has been unable to begin the work Imforo, an attempt is 
now made by aome of the landhuldcra in tho Province to persuade the pooplo 
that the Btato has no right vvhatuver to make it, Colonel Munro having, they 
all^, in 1800 given them a pledge that /im rough and incomplete work should 
never be revised, and the assf^smont fixed by him at that time never changed. 
Now, 08 a matter of fact, tho u!W^^sHmont has been ro)iuatedly changed In tho Province, 
the Gevornmont having reduced tlig rates more than onoo In the first 20 yenru of tho 
century, owing to the dlfllculty which tlie jxjoplo found, orsaici they found, in paying 
Colonel Munro's rates, from the continuous fall that was taking place in price's. 
All necessity for chanip) in fAi.v direcrtion long since passed away, and the Provlnoo, 
owing to the profound jx^aco it lias vnjoyed under British rule, the enormous ex- 
pansion of tho export trade of the country, tho extreme lightness of the asHessment 
for half a century, and tho revolution that ha.s taken place in prices every wht're, 
has bocov\e perhaps one of tlie wealthiest provInoH in Southern India. As almost 
all our readers know, it contains several iinuortant p<irt8, amongst them Curwar, to 
connect which with the country alxive tho Ghats, tho State is Ix'ing urged uid com- 
manded, to send a railway right through the provbioc. Now, instead of fatefully 
ooknowlodglug the extreme moderation of the Slate all these years, and congratulat- 
ing themaclvea that they have so long been allowed to hold the land under the pundy 
provisional settlement made in 1800 when the country first fell into our hands, they 
not up a claim, upon the appearance of the Survey detiartmciit amongst thorn, to 
hold their lands for ever at the quit-rent — for iAuf is what it has come to bo -ut 
the quit-rtmt imiKMod by Colonel Munro. Let tho public uudorstand well, what this 
claim means. The land tax. or rcvouuo, or whatever else yon choose to call it, in 
Canara, os everywhere else, is the one source of revenue which tho State powwa ; 
and the olaim of these men virtually is that tAetr contribution for all time to tho 
public treamiry is never to be increased ; and that Dharwar, Ahmudnuggiir, Poona, 
or Bombay la to furnish the extra quota of ruveime n*quired to make good t/icir 
defalcation. They aro to have a railway through tho province o-s a mutter of 
course, paid for out of tho public treasury ; but the improved value of the land 
which will result therefrom la to lie all their own. Not one six-pence has tho 
province itself contributed to the largo sums apouA uiion improving Carwar, and if 
their present claim to hold the land iierpetually at the rates of 1H(H) is to 1 m’ allowed, 
the cost of lulmiuisteriiig tho pr'ivlnce itself, will have to bo boruo by tho others. 
The statement that Colonel Munro made a perpetual settlement with them wo havo 
satisfied ourselves is a pure preteitoo, as will bo shewn in the High Court by and bye : 
aud In the meantime, w’O warn the public against lading mlslo<l by the cloqueocc 
of Mr. Auatey and his lienchtnan. Wo shall be sure to hear from them, passionate, 
indignant complaints of tho ‘ atrocity’ of the new rates Imposed ; the fact that tho 
nresoitt ones are nothing but a quit-rent being (;arefiilly aiipprossod. We sliall thou 
have pathetic pictures of tho cruel Collector and hLs myrmidons seizing ui>oii the 
ancl^t homesteads of the people, and putting them up to sale, because tho |)oor 
creatures cannot find the means of sathifylug tho rapacious tyrant who is tlriving 
them from the homes of their forefathers for a thousand years. “ Bunkum : my 
indignant friend ; Toll It to tho “ Marinos.” If any man's property Is really sold by 
the Collector, will not be because of tho weight of the new assessment. Thu 
High Court will, wo hopo, require tho counsel to support tho sort of declamation 
which wo are certain to got — [the thought suddenly rtrikos us, how gloriously we 
could ourselves shlno in sudi a caute and on such an occasion, If ,wo had only got tho 
brief]— by two or three prooise formal affidavits as to the exact weight of tho 
new asaesaments, and tho proportion of the moduoe which they really represent. 
And in the preparation of.theso affidavits, let It be weU understood beforehand, that 
certain pMsgcutlon for penury will follow any attempt to impose upon the Court. 

If Booh affidavits ore required of the Ceunsel thc^r will go far wo ore persuadtsl 
to end it. For it is admitted everywhere, and oven by tboBo moo themselves, 
that niaUest share of the produce ever taken under uatlvo rule, was one-sixth of 
tihip produMttHl this very Canara itself, the highest amount that Mahoinedan Ingenuity 
oqUm Bor^ ontof the people, was being taken dowm to tho very moment of their 
SUvnronoebgr nsln 1800. It was not a sixth, nor a fourth, nor even a half,'' that 
token during the 40 years of Mahomodan rule that preceded oun, but every 
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seer of produoe the fields yielded, beyond what was neoessary to keep the people 
from starring ; while so mach do they appreciate the gentleim and forbewaooe 

we have shown them that tboyll be d if they now oonsent to pay a rupee more 

than they paid Colonel Munro, Let the High Court bnt require from the (Xmnsel 
in the case, affidavits upon the following two or three points, with the dlsUnob 
warning that men who are anplylng for the rule will bo bidioted for perjury, if 
thelt statements are proved to be false : — 

OO Tlie real weight of the new assosemeuta, t.e., tlie proportion it abeorbe of 
tho gross produce, 

(b) Their oem oonoeption of what the anolent rights of the State are, i>., 
tho pmtiortlon of the produce exw^ed under tho comparatively settled 
rule that preoodl^ Hyder AU'a * 

fc) The proportion of produoe taken by the Mysore Government daring the 
iO years that preceded our coming. 

7%e truth is that these Canara cultivators have ever been a most troublesome, 
law-defybig, and lltiglou* race. Let no one imagine we want to prejudice their caao, 
or claim. This contest with them is not of yiMterday. Its nooessfty lias been fore- 
seen for tho last thirty years, ami we are lumply concerned to direct tho publlo 
sympathies right. Should their claim even be sliown to be valid— what sort of 
Government would that be that did not put thoui to the severest proof of it, when 
we remember what the claim really is, ri^. : that by an error made by the State in 
1800— they are now to escape paying their fair and proper share of the publlo 
revenues I Tlioir contribution was over and over again reduced whan they pleaded 
that the assessment was heavy, hut it Is opproasion over to tHcnase It, tbougn It has 
boeumo so light as to bo only nominal I 

To shew that we are not attempting to make a ease against thoso men, but tliat 
tho difflonlty of dealing with thorn is notorious, we shall cIpno this articio by quoting 
a description given of thorn five and twenty years ago, by tho Collector Uien in 
charge of the prorinoi*. He oomplains that “ the undeflnevl state of everything oon- 
oerning lights in land owing to the want or a survey,” and the increasing value of 
the land, caused an immense amount of litigation iii the provinoc, tho revenuo 
uffloers being perpetually draggiri into Court by tho cultivators. Ho proceeds— 

" A Cananwu ryot of ordinary intelligenoe and cunning who wishes to tako up new 
land does not think of going to tho Collector ; he has a variety of much lietter plana 
by which he siHjurwR it for nothing. One very cximmon one always appt'ors to nave 
lieen, to gut some nuighbour to sell or mortgrage It to him, and then by a flolitious 
suit procure tho transfer to lx* confirmed by a duorruof court. In other oases, tho 
shanbo^o or monugar who examines tho hind is brllxxi to insert the spot coveted 
os w'ithm tho estate of a particular party, and this is ])rod\ice(1 years afterwards. 
It would, indeed, be Impossiblo to dosenbo lulequately the ingenious and oiuinlng 
maimer in which nvi donof> is got up, not only in the rovenun iliqMirtmeiits but before 
the iiolloe, also intomled to be afterwards made use of in l•HtablislllMg a right to lands. 

*‘ When it is considered that this system has Unm going on for tho last 48 years, it 
may be readily Imagined to what an extent lands have thus boon approprlatou. This 
has arisen from there being no public record of tiui extent of any man's land to 
which the public oftlorrs could refer In suits U>twiN*n imlividimls, ttio rights of 
Government do not come under disoussiun, and thu pnxluction of an admlt^ sale, 
or’mortgago deed, or othor evidence of a like nature, has olways led to the land 
t^lng decreed to one party. There hoa never boen any application in Canam of tho 
simple rule, that n man hiM only a right to ns much land ns ho pays for, nor, is 
there any rate or rule of assessment by which tlie Collector can determine whether 
lie lias more or less than .he ought to have or by w’hich he can recover or re-assoss it. 

It is of no avail for him to say, You have three or four times as much land aa Is 
equivalent to tho nasessmunt you (lay ; tho simple nnsw’or Is that it is within the Itmitii 
of his wiirg, or the proiliictlon of some document, or the evidenon of friendly 
neighbours to prove that it is his, and if the claim be rcsisU**! there is the ready re- 
source of carrying the rose into the court. 

“ There is another |>olnt whieli I think It riglit to notict*, and that Is the subject 
of “ Moolputtahs.” These are grants of laud upon a ilvetl lissessinont named, and 
where this asMiMfwment is unduly low they are eJMontially of tho nature of Bnam 
grants. It can, for instance, so fur as tlie public n^venuc is cnnix'rneil, make no 
difference whether laud wlilch, under the ordinary rules of usM's-Htnont, would pay 
KM) PagcMlas be granted on Moolputtah on the annual payment of in PagodoB, or 
whether it were granted under the iiaine of Enam with a yf/re/*, or quit-rent, of 10 
Pagodas. In other districts, 8u<;h n.s the C'edcfl districts, one of tho first measures 
for determination, on taking ixisseasum of the country, ajiimrs always to have been 
to lay down some rule os to what grunts should ts* held entitled to confirmation as 
being mode by suffleiciit authority and what Hhoiild rejected. In C'utinra no 
such rule bus ever prevnilerl in r&sixx?t to Moolputtahs, but, on the contrary not 
only have private d(sx1s bwn always ndmitteil ns the best evldenee of tho right to 
land, bnt every kind of grant by a public oftlcer by way of Moolpiittuh, has been 
HoceptiHi, and decrees posai'd on them In tbeeouits. Tims tho Mooljaittahs of TIp- 
poo's Corrupt naoj^is and nmildarH granting land at a nominal assessment, and 
obtnlnoil probably for some ijctfy brlb«\ have met with the same respect that tho 
most aiitborltntl^o sunnud would oommaiid, another part of tho country. Tho 
effi*ct has boon not only that a nominal or imulnqnate assi-ssiiiont has been ronflrrairi 
of large quantities of land, but the very clrciimstuiioes of their being so readilyre- 
cei veil has led to their w'holesale forgr*ry. Them an; parties in (Junara wlio, it Is 
well-know’ii, maintain a regular iimnntartory of forged drxniuii-iils ; and I could 
mention the name of au iiilliientlHl Hhunbogne in Ankoln, from w'hom it is 
eommoiilv said that documents of any dati^s and ol any dynasty may bo pnxmred 
according to the taste of the uppllcunt." 

Now all this was written a ipiurter of u century iigo, audit Is with those very 
men that tho .State is now comixdlctl, by the dertiince ot the Knrvoy depaiTmuiit, t<> 
enter upon a final struggle in the jaiblic interests. Let Mr. Ai.steydo his Iwst for 
his Canara elioiits by all me.'uis. He is bound to do so; h'lt let him spare ns tho 
appeals to popular passion, wdth which he h.'isinado us lot) fitiiiiliar in former cases In. 
which ho has been engaged. Let him spisik n-spef-tfiilly of the Government which ho 
Is so ready to denounce as opprosslvi*, forgfjttlng the weight winch his w'ords onrr\’. 
We are bound to prf-sume that ho wishea the ru//ii to prevad, wlietlier that right Is 
on the side of hLs clients or on tho side of the CV.mmonwealth. Wf are oouvinctHi that 
it w on the side of the latter, ami therefore have no Hvmpa^'hy wuih^thestt Oannrcsc 
appellants. They are simply s<s*klng to eva'lo paying their fair and ijrofior contribu- 
tion to the public burdens, sines- wi- run reach tbeiu in no other way. Everyone 
will at once allow that it they are not to pay through the lainl they ought to 
Ik* made to pay e«ome other way Their elaim is tlKreforc biul morally whatever it 
may be legally, anil wv lx lle\ c It to be bail legally aUi : but I hat part of the case 
we may safely leave to tho Jlig/i Court, to winch aJono it Ixjlongs to determine 
the fact. 

Tho “ IleTichiiian," is llio lionihafj Gazette, my Lord, I upprohend. 
Mr. JxiHice Gibbs — Do ^yoii objoeL to that P 

Mr. Mxrriobf. — ^o, youp Lordahip. Anythin;; rolating to Coiinsol 
is fair game. y 

The Chief ,/iistiee — Upon whose behalf aro you on;;a"oJ ? 

Mr. Marriott — Upijri tho part of tho plaintifif in tliisaiiit. 

Tho Chief Jnst ire — Do you road tho ntlidavit ns to this upplioation ? 

— Who is tho publisher ? 

Mr. Marriott-— Tho aflldavit frov' to say that Mr. Robert Knight was 
then, and now is tho publisher of tho Indian Sfatesman and Gazette of 
Asia. 

The Qhdef Justice — But who is the puhlishor? 

Mr. Marriott — Tho publisher is Mr. (J. L. F. Connell ; it states on 
the imprint printed and publiahod for the proprietor by G- Xa F. 
Connell, Manager.’’ ] would ask your Lordships to grant a rule nisi 
against Mr. Knight, for as regards tho tendency of the article it; is 
not neoessary for me to say anything. 

The Chief Justice — You don’t apply against Mr. Connell ? 

Mr. Marriott — No, my Lord, 1 am not instructed to do so. 
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The Chi^fJugtiee^l think you are entitled to a rule ni»i ; when do 
you propoee making it returnable p 
JWV. Marriott — It will prooeed I preeume* my Lord, in the ordinary 

ihe Chief Justice-^lt will be returnable this day week, to giro Mr. 
Knight time to prepare any defence bo may have to offer. 


The rule nisi restraining tlfe Collector of Oanara from enforcing 
payment of the new nsseMinenta in that provincei pending the 
decision of the High Court — upon the claim set up by the 
cultivators to hold in perpetuity at the rates settled by Colonel 
Munro in 1800— was made absolute on the same occasion ; the 
cultivators being reasonably required however to give security 
for the eventual payment of the State demand, should the judg* 
ment of the Court be iinaliy against them. 


THE KUKA OUTBREAK : WHAT IT MEANS. 


As much public indignation is expressed against the measures 
taken by the authorities, to suppress the insurrectionary proceedings 
of the Ehkas, it may bo of interest if we publish some observations 
sent to us by ^ one near the spot’ which go to shew that this fanatic 
sect is determined to do much mischief. There can be no doubt, 
says our informant, that their real intention is to subvert the British 
Government and to restore the Sikh Raj.” TJiis is openly given 
out, and given out prominently by even the orthodox Sikhs during 
the last ysar. The rallying cry is that cow-ldlling is an offence to 
the nation, it must be put down by complaint, failing that by con- 
certed action, and if the cow-killing Qovemnient persists in its 
obnoxious proceedings, the Qovommeut must be opposed and be 
got rid of. Although at present these violent objections are chiefly 
entertained by the followers of the “ new Guroo” Ram Singh, it 
is sufficiently known to our officers, that a large majority of the 
upper Hindoo classes, the heads of temples and their followers, 
and the stricter Sikiis of the rural order, are fast sharing the 
opinion that the English Government alouo tolerates the spread 
of this offence, and it is no use to look to them to apply a remedy ; 
so the sooner and the louder the people give vent to their feelings, 
tlie better for the peace and well-being of all. 

Whether Ram Singh has openly encouraged this, it is not easy 
to say. He is a quietly-disposed man, whoso principal and original 
aim, was to appear as a new reformer of religion.,. His Soobahe or 
Lieutenants are the real workers : they are ever on«the move, and 
constantly inciting to active measures. They perceive that the 
most efficient way to bring over the old and conservative 
adherents to the Sikh faith, is by working on the sympathy 
of all who dislike the English for their cow-killing pro- 
pensities. Tlio policy laid ^wn then is this — Do nothing at pre- 
sent by a general rising, the public mind is not ripe for this, but 
take every opportunity to show the Mahomedans, and through them 
the cow-eating English, that they must not offend our prejudices. 
Attack Mahomodan butchers, open out the grave-yards, attack such 
Mahomedan Chiefs as help the Sircar, with intelligence of 
our doings. Let it go abroad that we do this in the name of the 
Guroo, and in obedience to Hindoo aspirations, and we shall gra- 
dually win the approval of all 2Ii}\doos ami rural Sii'he, We 
can then rise eii masse ; and by restoring the Khalsn,” get 
rid of the Goremmont that gives umbrage to our prejudices, 
and tramples on our cherished institution by every new law they 
bring out. 

** This is the settled policy of the Eiika movement, we liave 
reason to believe, from on amount of ovideude that has reached 
us. Some of the intelligent Sikh Sirdars have assured us that it 
is a dangerous association, and that unless vigorous measures are 
adopted and sustained, they will make their power felt by a 
succession of risings, and on each occasion when they do resort to 
murder and mischief, there will be an accession of strength, and 
new converts will bo made in numbers, unless they are deterred by 
such ^mpt and severe punishments, as will inspire /ear on evexy 
fide. 

<< It is commonly believed that there are at least 200,000 Etikae, 
the out^growth oldefly of the last five years. They have been 


steadily increasmg, but even theee numbers do not inoluds ihe 
many who are afraid of avowing themselTes such, for fegr 
being a mark for the Police. The authorities dsi^ there sm 
so many, and declare that they are not on the increase, but 
havanf late fallen off . Thisis not however the loot, as hnoim 
to those who are intimate with the leading Soobahe. It is openl^y 
given out that the Sikhs willregain their B[ingdom (Padshahat) in 
14 years from the commencement of Ram Singh’s aooeptaaoe as the 

Guroo.” This year was to be marked by a great success for the 
cause. Move among the Etikas as one of them, and we hear the 
encouragement, Well wait for the month Cheytf and you ahallaee 
that power is on ou side.” It is feared that the late smsnts has been 
precipitated, and that is why it has failed. That the late ipeetiiig 
of 2,000 men at Bhenee, contemplated mischief of a serious order, 
is now admitted in the villages ; that the 200cro8aed the line, maieh- 
ed down in defiance, and followed Heera Singh and Sena Singh, 
the ringleadars, is a matter publicly accredited. They went straight 
to Mullodh for arms and horses,” and then marched to MuUair 
Kotin, hoping to seize that State from the Mahomedan Chief who 
ruled there. Heera Singh was distinctly told by Ram Singh-^*^ If 
you have lost everything by being a Edka and want a ''Raj,” let 
those who are brave step over the line, and take MuUair Eotla, 
and it wiU bo the beginning of the many little places we shaU con- 
quer and ru/e.” 200 stepped across the line, and without stopping 
went off to MuUair Eotla. If they were misguided men, they had 
time to reflect and turn back after the affair at MuUodh. But 
they were one and aU prepared to die for the cause, and establish 
the Sikh powers over the Nawabee, 

Now it was to suppress a revolt of this kind, that Mr. Cowan 
and Mr. Forsyth had to act in emergency. On the first news, the 
Deputy Oomiuiseioner and the District Superintendent of Police 
went straight off to MuUair Kotla. There wore no troops at Loodi- 
ana. Bhenee, the head quarters of the Guroo, was within a few miles 
of Loodiana. Had he lifted up his finger, when news reached him 
of the authorities having left Loodiana, and of there being in aU only 
IfiO constables to protect that place and the Jail, 400 Eiikas might 
have made an attack on Loodiana, plundered the treasury, let out 
the prisoners, for there was no force to oppose them, and the con- 
sequences might have been most alarming. Successful at Loodiana 
and MuUair Kotla, the rallying cry might hare been raised, and 
thousands have banded together to die for their religion, and 
it might have been long before order could have been restored. 
Even when at MuUair Kotla, nows did come in of bands of Edkas 
roving the country, meditating the rescue of such as had been ap- 
prehended at Kotla. Under such circumstances, what was the 
Chief Magistrate to do, to fight, wound, catch as many as he could 
and send them for protection to Loodiana P This would 
have £t once provoked an attack on that place before the troops had 
arrived, and probably in the increasing melee, the authorities might 
themselves have been attacked and murdered by an excited mob. 

Wo think tlien in the very difficult position in which Mr. 
Cowan was placed, he might be accredited with having done the 
best to uphold the peace, instead of being run down by the press 
before even his explanations have been submitted. 

Whatever Mr. Cowan may have done, by carrying out the 
last sentence of the law without a trial, there can be no doubt 
of the propriety of the execution, as far as Mr. Forsyth is con- 
cerned. lie was careful to see that the sentence was passed only 
after a fair trial, and the public have no more right to attack 
him, than they would have to attack a sentence passed by the 
Chief Court. In aU cases the death sentence in MuUair Kolta, a 
Native State, came to him for sanction. There is no Procedure 
Code, and the Chief Court has no jurisdiction. Qis action then 
was perfectly legal. Whether thb Government wiU pronounce it 
wise to * blow away,’ instead of to execute by hanging, remains to 
bo seen ; probably fearing opinion in England, they* wUl say it 
was not : but It has been shown by oterwhelming evidence, that 
there was an organized plan of rising, that had the KbSum been 
successful in Eotla, they had intended to puU up ike sails to 
prevent troops coming, and then to have attacked Nabha, Amend, 
and Putteala,whUe the main body of the Edlnsin iim Mufliakwas 
to rise. The province would then have been plunged mtuviaur. 

" Now as to the execution \ every man of the gang who was 
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pjreaent at Mullodh knew that from the moment of that attack, 
Uood rested on the heads of the whole party. Had they all been 
caught at Mullodh, though the Penal Code declares all engaged in 
dacoi^ with muzder liable to deatli, it is probable, nay certain, 
that a careful discrimination would hare been made so as to sepa- 
rate the ringleaders from their misguided foUowers. But as soon 
as they had committed that dacoity, and went on to attack Kotla 
it cannot be said, as it has been asserted, that they were 
misguided, or did not know what they were about. When there- 
fore they attacked that place, killed many people, and were all 
captured, the whole gang was liable to the extreme penal- 
ty, and as we know that other bands of Kukos wore com- 
ing to Kotla expecting to find arms from their brethren who 
had gone before, it, can scarcely be maintained that it was not 
wise to sliew them how Goyeminent could deal with such 
mem To have stopped Mr. Cowan’s executions, to have disavowed 
his repressive acts, and merely sentenced the remaining IG rebels 
to imprisonment, might have been a safer proceeding no doubt, 
but it would have been exceedingly ui.wise to weaken Mr. 
Cowan’s proceedings at such a juncture, nnd most probably 
woidd have involved the Government in very serious conse- 
quences ^ for the Kukas woiiM not have been slow to take 
advantage of the leniency of its ofllcew. Government has already 
been too lenient witli them, or this outbreak would never have 
occurred. 

Here and there Englishmen will condemn these strong measures ; 
and all Englishmen will regret that * blowing away’ was the modcr of 
pimishment resorted to ; but tliat a severe example was necessary, 
is believed by all who wore near, and on the spot : nnd the ver- 
dict of intelligent natives, tliemsclve.s Sikhs, nnd even sonic of them 
Kiikas of a less violent type, is uiianiinous in declaring tliat it was 
only by such strong measures fear could linve been inspired, and 
has been inspired ; tliat Imd tlie local authorities proceeded to 
trial in the usual way by resort to the Proc(‘dure, there would 
have been a series of complications ; delay, emboldening others 
to come forward, vgiuld have led to rot^cue, nipine, an attack on 
Loodiana, and next to certain, the luiu'der of the few Kaiglish 
who represented authority in the Loodiana district, with a very 
serious loss of prestige, and an indirect encouragement perhaps 
have been given to a general rising in several of tlie adjoining 
districts and Native States. 

** Even now the future may show that tliese nieasure.s, however 
to beregi'etted from t heir severity , have been justitied by the facts, 
and have been in the end the most merciful, when we look at idl 
the circumstances in a political point of view.” 


THE LUSHAI CAMPAIGN. 


The latest intelligence that has reached us conceniing the ex- 
pedition against the Lushai.s, or ratlier the Kukas, is to the pur- 
port that the Government of India is understood to be well 
satisfied with the way in which Generals Bourcliier nnd JJrovni- 
low, have respectively operated against the tribes. I^p to the 
present, both columns have readily accomplished all they have j 
undertaken, and the experience of the period which lias elap.sed 
since the opening of the Campaign, has abundantly demonstrated 
that the arrangements for the provisioning of the forces, the 
transport of material, road-making, topographical surveying, tele- 
graph construction, acquisition of intelligence, &c., could 
hardly have been of a more efficient character. Witli T..ord Napier 
at the head of the army, this was to bo expected; but the 
Military Department of the Government of India has from t he 
first been most anxious to secur^ for the expedition completeness 
of equipment and supply. So well indeed have matters in these 
respects been managed, that in not ill-informed quarters, appre- 
hensions are already finding utterance that the Lushai expedition 
will ultimately prove a far more expensive one, than has been at 
all anticipated. We are however in a position to say that the 
retums of esependiture which have hitherto been sent in, and which 
are. undeiiCbod to afford a fair basis for an estimate of the 
total OMt campaign, do not justify such a misgiving. No 

necessity disbursement,- it is true, has been withheld; but on the 
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other hand there has been the most ample check and superrision 
in the interests of economy, and for the prevention of waste, 
malversation, or over-charge. Before the columns took tha field, 

! it was surmised that any formidable opposition they would have to 
encounter would be experienced by General Brownlow’s and the 
I Chittagong columns, rather than by that from Cachar under Gene- 
ral Bourchier; and at one time it was actually proposed that the 
latter force should be of considerably inferior strength. It is well 
that this suggestion was not acted on, and that the Cachar Wing, 
instead of being solely composed of frontier police and Tipporah 
levies, was made strong in Sikhs, Goorkas, Assam corps, and 
I Mountain train Artillery. It has had rather smart hill fighting 
to do, and not a little of it, and the re8i.<itanc6 it has had to over- 
; come has, on several occasions; been of a respectable ohamc- 
I ter. General Brownlow and the Chittagong column on the con- 
I trary, have not met with any opposition of significance, and wore 
j suffered to near the llowlong country (on the North-east comer 
I of the Chittagong Hill District's frontier), without having had 
I occasion to fire a shot. It is possible that the Lushai scheme of 
I campaign, has been to muster their whole fighting power 
along the Cachar frontier, in order to bo in readiness for an effec- 
j live and profitable raid into the contiguous British districts, as soon 
I as they should have disposed of the British column advancing 
against them — a fact they poasibly did not doubt tlioir ability to 
accomplish. At any rate the tribes have fought passably well on 
the Cachar side, and had not, up to a recent date, evinced 
anything lik(‘ a genuine desire for terms. Their losses in killed 
have been heavy ; nnd between the advanced positioh in which 
the latest neeounts represent General Bourchier’s force, and the 
eastern limit of Regidatwa CacJiar, not a single Lushai rillage, in- 
deed not a single hut now stands : all have been burned or razed 
to the gi*ound by General Bourchier’s column. Hiibmission on the 
part of the inhabitants of any village would have saved them 
tlii.s punishment, but in no instance lins there been any indica- 
tion of a desire of the kind. The whole Kiika race are in fact, 
up ill arms against us, and though beaten, hnnted, a«id impover- 
ished, as yet evince no disposition to aclmowledgo theniaelves 
worsted, and crave mercy of the victors. Throughout the long 
stretch of ICnka country — which intervenes betwooii Regulation 
Chittagong and the settled districts of ( ’aeliar, — a stretch of fully 
one hundred and fifty miles of hill and jungle, but two of the 
numerous Kiika clans, viz., that of Sookpilal in Cachar, and that 
of Hutton Poea in Hill Chittagong, have declared for th#' 
British. The whoh^ of the remainder, including the Liiahais, 
Hyloa.s, Hhindoos, Ilowlongs, and a host of other Kiika tribes, 
have taken up arms against us. Sookpilal moreover has simply 
refrained from joining the eiu^my : he has rendered General 
Bourchh‘r’s ftireo no aid of importance, and neither he uor^any of 
his people aecompany it. . Button ft>ea, on the other hand, nnd 
notwithstanding that his villages are almost within gun-shot •of 
Ilowlongs’ stockades, nnd in ordinary times far away from any 
Briti.sh post whence ' he might hope for succour, early joined 
General Browiilow’s column with a niimbtu* of his men, and has 
throughout rende.rcd valuable service, especially in furnishing 
giiide.s and information. It is to be hoped that when General 
Browiilow’s force has begun to retrace its steps, there will be devised 
some means of ensuring the safety of this trusty follower. It may 
be that a British post will bo established in the vicinity of his village. 

It is not improbable that even as we write, telegrams may reach 
Government aniKfincing the overthrow of Poeboy by General 
Bourcliier, and of tko Ilowlongs by General Brownlow. Two emis- 
saries, clansmen of Poeboy recently came in to General Bourchier 
to make overtiu’es for a cessation of hostilities ; but the General 
very properly declined to receive them, declaring that if Poeboy 
sincerely desired peace, he must in person sue for it. In tlio 
llowlong country, General Brownlow haa just summoned that 
tribe to eurrender, intimating that ho would allow them but 
few days to do so. 


SETTLEMENT ENQUIRIES-BOMBAY. 


The Indu Prdkash, a native journal of Bombay,— conducted' ' 
with marked ability but too ready at times to echo the statements- 
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made by some of its EagUsh contemporaries concerning the weight 
of the assessments in Western India — proposes that the Select 
Coniinittee upon Indian aflFairs should be moved to make the 
following enquiries of the witnesses to be summoned before themi 
in the next few months: — 

1, Id the principle enunciated in the Court of Directors’ Despatch of 1856 
— “ that the right of the Guvermnont is not rent, i. e., surplus produce after 
paying costs of cultivation and protitu on agricultural stock, but is land re- 
venue only, to be so lightly asscdsrrj as to leave a surplus of rent to the occu- 
pier, whether he lets the land to others or retains it in his own hands” — the 
one which is prneticaiiy carried out by the settlement officers In fixing the 
asM'ssmvnt of lands ? 

2. If so, to whut extent is It carried out, or to what extent is it interfered 
with by the opposite view that the State is a landlord in the sense of a pri- 
vate pro[>rietor, and entitled to take the fullest rent that may be levied ? 

Vi'ds it, or was it not, a broach of the engagement which the Sute cn- 
terc<I Into with the cultivating ryots at the time of the settlement, to levy j 
ex I ru cessed for local improvements and primary education during the cur- 
reiny of the lease ? 

4.* When the louHes have to be rene^^ed, what is the principle which ro- ! 
gulates the increase ? Are all improvements made by the ryot excluded from 
consideration, and the iiicrmsed levy made solely with reference to the rise 
in prices by reason of the general progress of the * country ? 

T). What proportion does the increase in revenue bear to the increase in 
pric.'S ? Is there any fixeil proportion observed,? 

U. Is there any room for a large addition to the land revenue in this Pre- 
sidency '? 

(1.) Prom the cultivation of waste land V 

(2.) Prom lin|)ro\tHl eiiithathin of cultivated lands, otid their higher asN«««- 
nu'nt at the time of tlie ro-«ottlernent ? 

(3.) From the assessment of exempUnl or alienated lands P 

(4.) From evtra f'esws on land,— irrigation and w'ater rates P 

7. C’nn you state the average proportion which the Government assess- 

ment Iwors to the gross jiriMliice or net rental of dry crops, rice lands or 
irrigated lands? Is it les.s than one-sixth of the produce, tlian Akbnr’s rates 
or the old Marniha rates *? ’ 

8. Is thtfrate ol>servi-d in the North-West Provinces, that the Government 
assessment sliould not exceed fifty per cent, of the net rental of land, one 
which you wtnikl like to see practically curried out in the settlement opera- 
tions in this l*re8idcncy ? 

9. In the Soutliern Districts of the Konkari, is it or is it not true that the 
.State takes away, by its levy, one-half or two-thirds of the gross produce of 
the fields '? 

10. C'nn you state what the revenue of any particularly well-marked pro- 
vince, say Kharideish or Konkaii, or any smaller Talooka or District under 
the ri'gulur government of tlie Peishwas was, and what proportion it bears to 
the land revenue levied nt the preMcni day '? 

11. I'lxcluding tile reign of the lust IVishwa, what wore the rates of as- 
sessment on different kiinls of land '? Gun yon state any reasons for the I 
general 0 ()inioii that tlie rates of assessment were almost of the nature of a 
rack-rent '? 

12. What was the total land revenue of the Peishwas, during the twenty 
years that Nana Pad navis was Prime-Minister ? What provinces w<re in- 
cluded in tin* rovenue-|>aying territurv’ ? Whiit jjurt of it was alienated to 
military and ciiaritalde purposes'? 

13. What is your opinion (»f the comiwrative advantages, or otherwise of 

the |>eruiiiiieiit and {leriodicul settlements*? ’ 

14. Gan you .*.uggest any metluHl by wiiich the advantages of both may 

secured, and the disadvantages avoided, as far ns may bc^ 

15. .Supiiodiig that lixed corn rmt**, the stai)le nrn<iuce of the countr}% 
wi re s<*ttled for all varietii-s of land, on the basis of tlie present money rente 
or on a calculation of tin* cost of production, and this corn rent was .settled 
for ever, suliject of course to coiiumitatiun i-very ten years into iiioiiev 
values based on the average prices of the last ten years, do you think such a 
settlement would eomliiiie the merits of Initli systems ’? 

Id. Do you think thirty years a long or short term for settlements of land 
revenue ? ’Whnl would you .substitute in its plaee '? 

17. The jireseiit thirly years’ settlement lias been productive of great 
befietiU to the agricultural classes. Gan you state ; 

(o.) How fur the luitual eiilrlMitors are also the ]terN«ma in w Fuise names the 
iiunilx'rs stand in UoMTument books (in your villiiffe <ir Tiilooka ?j 

(d.) Ilow’ many holders lu»\e tniiiHferrerl tln*ir nuinberg to tne names of their 
Howknrs under strain or ffsir of cl\il prw'eesP 

(c.) How many have refieeiiiod their lands fn»m thost' persons to \^hom they 
were inortgogtsl before thv last ten yi'ttra ? 

( J.) Had reven in*- paying land any valin* In’tlie market before the settlement P 
Has It any \alne now P If so, state how many years worth pmehase 
It. is now. 

(A*.> Do tlie iieople now ft*<Ml better, elotlie themsf'Ives better, ha>e more | 
live or cattle stock, ninnnro more largely than they did ln*fore ? I 

18. Are you of opinion that the growing exigencies of the British Go- ! 

veniincnt re(|iiire that its revenue should increase at a corresponding rate, i 
and that the increased ex|H>niliture cannot be met from reductions in the I 
present cost of the existing defuirtments *? ? • 

19. Is Indian land revenue of an inelastic characteif? How has it advauc- | 

ed during the last 30 years *? \ 

20. What has b*‘(‘n the average increase In the p>ice of commodities dtt- ! 

ring the last thirty years '? I 

21. It is likely that prices will rise further, or do you think they have a | 
tendency to go down ? 

22. What has been the proportion of the rise in the wages of labour ? ^ 

Has it been greater or less than the rise in prices '? I 

23. Arc the (lowers of attaching the crops givou by law to the Collector | 
often exercised since the settlement, more especially since the rise in prices ? j 
Are there any larg.* unrecovered balances in any Talooka or district '? 

24. During exceptional years of bad harvest, are the ryots in your dis- 
trict able to tide over the first one or two bad years without' having' recourse 

to Government for remissions, or without requiring Government to open re- 
lief works ? If so, 

26. Why was it necessary this year to open relief works in Ahmednuggur 
and Khandeish ? 

26. Is there any large room for eifecting reduction in the cost of the ex- 
isting revenue-coUectiiig establishments, by a separation of revenue from 


magisterial functions and enlarging of districts or introducing greater deoen- 
^aation in the present system ? ... 

27. Are you of opinion that owing to the tn the price of ooUag, and 
other foreign export staples, land which would otherwiim have grown the 
food grains of the amntrv was diverted to the production of these foreiM 
sUples,toaD extent which proved mischievous to the whole iy 

causing a rise in the price of the food nains of the country P 

38. Do the number, or the time of the revenue Instafanents provide for the 
convenience of the ryots P Can you suggest a change lor the better, which 
will not inconveniently affect the security of Government revenue P 

io. Are you of opinion that the rates nrevlons to the settlement, ^en 
Urge remiMions had to be made, .were really not in themselvee oppmssive, 
but were felt to be so by reason of the dearth of silver in the country, and 
the commutation of the old corn rents into money payments P 

30. Is a perenial fiow of silver into the conntir the salvation of the peo- 
ple of the country ? If so, what effect has the drain of En^sh tribute 
upon Indian resources— upon this perenial supply ? What are the prospects 
in the coming years in this connection P 

UjKin the whole, tlie questions are very good and pertinent, and 
furnish gratifying evidence of the extent to which this import- 
ant question Ims been studied by educated natives. Some of the 
questions proposed however— notably those under head *17— could 
be answered only by requiring exact returns upon each from 
every province of the Presidency, as accompaniments to the re- 
settlement Keports now being periodically issued. And this leads 
us to enquire once more what has become of the new settlement 
forms, recommended by the Bombay department. We understand 
that they have been decided upon for some time past, and we 
would once more point out the necessity of submitting them to 
public criticism. The Punjab forms are published by us eleswhere 
in our columns, and the coimtry would be glad to have an opportu- 
nit}^ of comparing the Bombay forms therewith. A late Oovemmont 
Resolution told us that the Survey Commissioners were desired, as 
far bock as October 1870, to submit detailed proposals as to the 
form in which these Reports should be submitted, and the statis- 
tics that ouglit to accompany them, and the prosposals were to be 
submitted without fail during tlie course of the last* rainy season. 
It is now the end of February, and tliey have not yet seen the 
light, 

AMENDED CRIMINAL DRoAdI’RE. 

The Select (’ommittee of the Imperial Legislative Council to 
whom Mr. Fitz James Stephen's Bill to amend Che Code of Crimi^ 
tml PnK'eJare has been, referred, liave as yet, notwithstanding 
that they have held several sittings, each of some five hours dura- 
tion, been unable to get througli more than a moiety of their pre* 
scribed work. The new Bill is a stout folio of printed foolscap, of 
con.siderably gi-eater bulk than the present code. It is receiving 
rigid atteiitiou at the hands of the Committee, among whom 
we observe are the two European non-othciol commercial 
members. Wt^ have not had a perusal of the draft, but un- 
derstand that it almost completely ro-arrangos the existing code. 
Some wholly new provisions of importance have moreover been 
introduced, and there are considerable importations from 
the original draft of Mr. .Fitz James Stephen’s Evidence 
Bill. What however at present excite the interest of the Anglo- 
Indian community, are the clauses to render European British sub- 
jects amenable to the jurisdiction of British bom Mofuasil Magis- 
trates and Sessions Judges who are Justices of the Peace ; and the 
indirect recommendation of the Committee that the amended Code 
shall be extended to proceedings in the Presidency Towns, though 
not so as to vary the procedure in trials by jury in those places. 
The preliminary report of tlie Select Committee, in which these 
recommendations ar^made, has doubtless met with due attention 
from our readers. Nevertheless, it may be as well to reproduce, in 
substance, that portion of it which urges the subjection of Europeans 
in criminal cases to the jurisdiction of the European magisterial and 
sessions Courts of the MofussiL These recommendations run 

1. — Tliat a fuU-power Magistrate, being's Justice of the Pesoe and an Euro- 
pean British subject, shall be empowered to try European British subjecta for 
such offences as would be adequately punished by tnree months’ Iniprison- 
inent and a fine of Rs. 1,000 l ' 

3.— That Sessions Jnd^ being European British subjects, s|mU1 be em- 
powered to pass sentence on European British subjects, of one jrw Or flue ; 
and that if the European British subject pleads gwlty, Or ncocpto tHO Befi t l s tia 
Judge’s jurisdiction, the Court may pass any sentence which is piovided hf 
law for the offence, 

8.— That a European Brititii inbject, convioted by a Juttke of the Ptilhi 
or Ma^strate, ahoU have a right of ap|^ titber.to tiie Coait of tadenaer 
High Court, at hie option. 
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4. — That In every ease in which an European is in custody he may apply 
to the High Court for a writ of habnas eorpM^ and the High Court shall 
thereupon examine the legality of his confinement, and pass such order as it 
thinks fit. 

A daoftde agt), any attempt to pass proriaiona of the above cha- 
racter would most assuredly have excited the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity of Bengal to fever heat, and crowded the Town Hall of 
Oalcutta with angry denouncers of Black Act-ism, and a Govern- 
ment seeking to degrade Europeans to the level of the native. 
Indeed, the draft Act of the existing Code of Criminal Pi*ocediire 
contained provisions for securing the full amenability of European 
British subjects to all courts without exception, or more correctly 
speaking, contained no proviso or exemption debarring the Mofiis- 
sil courts of jurisdiction over such j^rsons. But Sir Barnes 
Peacock, Sir Mordaunt Wells, and the non-ofiicial members of 
the then Legislative Council stoutly opposed the abroga- 
tion of ^he existing exemption, and after much fierce dis- 
cussion in Council, and much angry agitation out of doors, 
Government had h) give way, or rather wa- outvoted in dirision, 
and had the mortification, to see tlie exemption, theretofore en- 
joyed by European British subjects, not only re-cnacted, but ex- 
tended to Americans and Europeans in general. But since then, 
and especially within the last three years, a great change has 
become visible in the spirit of the relations existing between 
the Anglo-Indian community and the Indian Goveniment. 
It is undeniable that since Lord Mayo became Viceroy, there has 
been little or, none of that acrid antagonism to Government 
on the part of non-official Europeans, which, especially in Oalcutta, 
was so apt imder preceding Governor-Generals, to manifest 
itself, and in must acerbate mood, on the slightest cause. Tliere is 
no room to doubt that Jjord Mayo's fine personal qualities, 
during the last three years, had a powerful effect in bringing 
about a degree of cordiality between Oovenuuent and the non- 
official European community of I^nstem and Western India, the 
advent of which none could have ventured to hope for, even nt so 
little remote a por^pd as that of the first and second years of 
Lord Lawrence’s Govomor-Qenoralship. And this assuredly is 
one reason why the present project of making Europeans amena- 
ble in criminal cases to such of the Mofussil courts as are presided 
over by Sessions Judges and Magistrates, who are British-born and 
Justices of the Peace, has not excited a storm of external opposi- 
tion. But there are additional, and very urgent, rtmsons why 
the present proposed partial abrogation of exemptivo privileges 
which, but a few years ago, were deemed essential to the safety 
of European residents in the Mofussil, should now not only fail 
to excite clamour, but, judging from the tone and remarks of the 
Oalcutta journals on the subject, seem to command the approba- 
tion of Europeans themselves. The truth is that the fresent 
complete exemption has proved upon the wliole rath(‘r an evil 
than a benefit to the European residents without the Presidency 
Towns, with the single exception of one rather numerous and 
very influential class. The indigo plantera of Lower Bengal 
constantly at war with the zemindars and otlinr local native 
Magistrates — ^parties who were ever ready to sell them 
leases of estates, and still readier to reclaim by force or 
chicanery, the estates and rights so pi^rtcd with — the indigo 
planters until recently, had to keep up little armies of 
bludgeon men to wage war, defensive and offensive, with the con- 
tiguous estate-owners. What was worse, they had constantly to 
coerce their own ryot-tenants into cultivati^ ** plant” for the 
factory, at a loss to themselves. The planter had purchased 
entrance in, and possession of, the estate at a good round sum, 
and considered that so long as he did not treat the tenantiy 
worse than they had been treated*by the zemindar, lessor, or ven- 
dor, he was treating them with all fairness. But in 1854 came 
the sudden rise in the prices of Indian produce, a rise which made 
the rate of remuneration paid by the factory for ** plant’' inade- 
quate, and caused the ryot who is sharp enough in such matters, to 
perceive that ho was giving some, of his bi^ to a crop 

whichfthe factory would not fairly remunerate him for, and yet 
constrained .him to raise. The immediate results were intense dis- 
content on the part of the ryotry^ a discontent fanned and fostered 
by the semindars, constant club-encounters between the myrmidons 
of the factories and the ryotry, and open war between the semi-or- 
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ganised hosts of the former, and those of the neighbouring temiu- 
dars who, though willing enough to make a good baigain with 
the planter, were at heart desirous of driring him out of the 
Mofussil. And thus things continued until 1850, when Act X. 
of that year, the Rent Law, "the Ryot’s Magna Charta 
was passed. This notable enactment almost immediately placed 
the ryot on vantage-ground, with reference to both zemin- 
dar and planter. It secured him undisturbed occupancy of 
his holding, so long as he continued to pay a fair and equitable 
rate of rent, and empowered the courts, in each case, to define the 
precise amount of rent that would bo fair and equitable. Nor 
had it been more than two years in operation, before the whole 
ryotry of the indigo districts were up in rabellion agaiust tlieir 
planter landlords. The latter appealed to the Local Government 
virtually for military aid to suppress the revolt, but Sir John 
Peter Grant, the then Ijieutenaut-Govemor of Bengal, replied 
that if the planters had claims against the ryots which the 
latter contumaciously refusinl to satisfy, the local Courts were 
strong enough to afford all due satisfaction. Meanwhile the dis- 
tricts were flooded with police, not to crush the ryotry, but to 
preserve the peace, and prevent collision of any kind. The finale 
was that the Grant policy triumplied, elevating the long troddeii- 
down ryotry into something veiy much akin to that state of equita- 
ble iudepoudeuco of both zemindar and pin n ter, of which native 
British subjects of the cultivating tenant grade ought to stand 
assured, if the policy be not to regard and treat them as utter 
helots. Since that year of succassful ryot asscnlion, it has 
been comparatively of little importance to the planter, whether 
ho be made fully amenable to the Mofussil Coiii*IIH or continue 
as at present, subject only to the jurisdiction of the High Courts ; 
for it has ceased to be either profitable, or necessary, to 
him to keep in pay a host of bludgeon men to inako war on 
either zemindar or ryot. The polic(J of the district is now 
moreover an organised, numerous, and well distributed force, 
and though both zemindars and planters occasionally do illegal 
things, and very high-handedly, it is only in a small and very 
correct way. There is no longer the open defiance of the courts 
and of the executive, which was so rife a score years ago, and 
which courts and executive were then almost powerless 
to cope with. The rj^>t, if still poverty-stricken, is at least sure 
of the protection of the law, and quite ready and well informed 
i enough to appeal for such protection when menaced with injustice. « 
I It is in greab measure because things have come to Iw thus 
in tlie indigo districts of Lower Bengal, that no angry protest 
I now arises from Calcutta against the intended subjection of 
European British subjects in criminal cases to the jurisdiction qf 
Mofussil Full-power Magistrates and Ses-sions .Judges who are 
.Justices the Peace, and Dritishiiborn. As regards the* great 
majority of Europeans resident in parts of India otlier than Jjower 
I Bengal, we think that they should gladly hail the proposed 
j change. Under the law as it is, they are liable to be forced to 
j travel from Upper Assam to Calcutta, from Upper Sind to Bombay, 

I or from the Malabar Coast to Madras to prosecute, or give evidence 
in some cose of petty larceny, or contemptible misdemeanour, at 
considerable direct expense to themselves, loss of valuable lime, 
.and to the neglect of their proper duties or business. These 
things considered, we, at any rate, do not hesitate to say, that so 
I much of the new Criminal Pn^cediire Code as provides for the 
modified subjection of Kuropi'on British subjects to the countiy 
courts, has our full Approval. 

LATIN AND GERMANIC COLONIZATION. 

TuK settlements of the Latin and Gonnanic races outside of 
Europe present such differences that, at first sight, ono would 
attribute those differences to the diverse characteristics between 
these two foremost sub-divisions of the human race. It is our 
object to show that the principal features in the colonial sya- 
tcin of the. Latin and Germanic races are owing to tho various 
stages of national development of these races, when their excess 
population sallied out to seek new hoTues in Asia and Amerioa, 

The Latin races occupy to-day, in America, the whole extent 
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uf territory beluw the 15 th de/^rec of North latitude and in Afri- 
ca almost all tli© European OHtalilittlunentH belong to Latin 
racet*. nie Germanic ra<‘eH occupy the northern pi^irta of 
America, arul tliat large continent HceiiiH to have been by pro- 
vidential arrangement erpially divided between the two. Be- 
fore we purBiie the subject it will be couveiiieiit to establish 
the true higuiticution of the word colony^ because there generally 
prevails much vugueness and iiiieertaiiity about ita true mean- 
ing, not only in common inUTCunrse but even in some scientific 
wriliiigM. The picvuiling idea is that a colony is any scttle- 
inerit made hy a nation in a climate outside of its own ter- 
ritories, and especially niuoug a different race. This definition 
cmbrac«*s a huger extent of social phenomena than it ought, 
and creates cnii fusion hetweeu the true ideas of colonization and 
conquest. When a portion of a people leaves its home for other 
lauds, these may be situated in the same or in different latitudes, 
inhabited or desert, and if inhabited, the new comers may find 
the possessors in very different stages <*f soeial progress. The 
consideration of eliniale. is very important, b(‘cauBC it accounts 
for the direction of colonization. For instance, the complete 
division of Amcri< a bctweiMi the Latin and the Gonnanic races 
was the result of this climate law. An emigrating people seeks 
naturally a suitable climate, because it is only in such that it 
can thrive well. The inaptitude of Gei manic races to estab- 
lish (hem.selves steadfastly in tropical climate has been ob- 
served. In Africa, only the small Capo zone is occupied by 
them, while the remainder w in the possession of the Por- 
tuguese and^^rcnch. It is easy to see that the work of 

colonization has been rationally divided btttween the Latins 
and Germans and that, far from being rivals, they are workers 
for the samo end but in different places. Now, the inhabitants 
of till' eoiiritry where- the sotllemeiit is made liiay be s(»cially 
organized, and in a nourishing state of intellectual develop- 
ment. In this case the settlers are iiiv^aders, and what was to 
be a eolony turns out to be a conquest. But for a settlement 
to dtjservo ibis name, the conqnined pf‘oplo must have that 
amount of vitality, and orgauiza(i(»n which may offer fair 
resistance to the new system of the invaders, and only give 

way by a gradual blending of the two. In tlie other case 

when the Jiew eouniry is not inhabited or inhabited only by 
savage tribes, settl«*mejits are effected without /qqjosition and a 
true colony is fcmndcfl, it is just as if the settler’s ,iacc* itself had 
augmented in extent of territory ami in population. Of a con- 
quered nation it cannot he said with propriety that it belongs 
wholly to the compjerors ; notwithstaiidijig the severest restric- 
tions that a tlesp<»lic power may impose as long as the conquered 
maintain an iota of their pristine organisation, that at least is 
not conquered, it must subsist like an independent power, and 
meet with certain dcfenuice, and soinetiines the conquerors are 
the conquered iu this resi»eet. It is indeed a consolatory idea 
for the philosopher, llmt this .strengthened i innate, ric., of national 
institutions, forms the must effeetiial stronghold against the 
tlestroyer’s sword. Indeed it was owing to this defence that 
the Huns could not overthrow civilisation in Europe completely. 
But in a colony, there is jio collision either of men or of ideas, 
and the thriving coinniiinity moves in a time contimics its 
evolution parallel with the jiareiit country differing only in 
the deficiency of some t)f the social elements. For example tho 
United States have developed in a different course from England 
owing to the absence there of the aristocratic element. According 
to what has l)een shown the Gennanic colc^iios are North Ame- 
rica, the Cape, and Australasia. India is a conquest. Tho Latin 
colonies arc the Brazils, the African Settlements, and tho South 
American Republics. In Africa, Algiers is a conquest. It may be 
said that America, Australasia, and Africa are tho true field for 
i'olonial entei-prise, Asia is for the conqueror. When investigat- 
ed thoroughly, tho caiisos which took tho Portuguese through 
unknown seas, and made one of the smallest nations in Europe 
the pioneers of the world, are found to l>e very few, and may 
ahnost bo reduced to one main cause. Portugal was essentially 
an aristocratic (which was the medieval equivalent for milita^) 
nation ; there was no plebs, everyone was a soldier, the labourer, 


themerchant and the navigator, the rich man and the poor man. 
In general the lower handicrafts were oonfined to the Jews, 
so that tlie proud nations had no occasion to condescend to 
them. And it was just the same in Spain. Portugal and Spain 
were so to speak countries of aristocracy, and it was owing to 
the aristocratic element that America was conquered and India 
discovered. This is the capital feature of Latin colonisation. 
The Latins did not go as peaceable merchants to exchange the 
products of this soil, to open new markets, to import new 
produce ; tliey taught a people to be conquered and made ser- 
vants ; they sat about to establish everywhere the aristocratic 
exclusive institutions ; to pull down American and Indian 
temples, and substitute the Cross. Commerce followed their 
conquests as a matter of course ; it was not sought after in the 
first instance nor even thought of. It may bo afiinaed, however., 
that if a Germanic nation had led the way in the centq^y of LA- 
tin enterprise, the result would certainly have been marked by 
many of tho features of Tjatin colonisation, thpugh the demo- 
< ratic element was much more active in England at least eVen 
during the fiftticnth e-entury, than in Spain or Portugal. Goa is 
a tyjie of the aristocratical colonial system, and some of the 
Portuguese families that settled there, have preserved to the 
present day with jealous edre the purity of their blood, and 
their traditional virtues. It is indeed a striking epoch, for 
the philo80])lier and the poet, that period of wild enthusian 
and hold adv^enture when the sword of the Latiq nobility cut 
asniider the dark veil which the superstition on centuries had 
thrown over the mysterious ocean. The world was opened 
up, and Cortez might indeed make a bonfire of his siiips ; tnow 
had taken true possession of his abode and from polo to 
j>ule tho earth was his own. With a feverish anxiety, long- 
.seclnded Europe threw herself into the opened path, searching 
every island, every bay every creek in the enchanted lands of 
tho East and the West, and after all was investigated tho aris- 
tocratic element, having niidei* Providence performed its duty, 
retired fi-oni the scene, and aiiothor element was called in to turn 
to account the newly discovered riches and to continue the pH$e 
fie possession. Germanic democracy — English and Dutch — ^look the 
fi<*ld. It is onriouH to trace the obscure, humble beginnings of 
the pre.scnt powerful Germanic colonies. Their first immi- 
grants arrive in small groups of able, Imrd working men, making 
themselves everywhere at home even in the more secluded 
spots of the world, by their ingonuity and mechanical capabi- 
lities. The reformed religion (not aggressive) which they 
generally professed, was indeed well suited to aid them 
iu their laborious undertakings. They traded, or they tilled the 
grouffd, with patience and perseverance, and everyone brought 
his stones for the monument they were unconsciously con- 
structing ; where they landed they remained, fertilising even 
tlie most b.arron deserts by unceasing toil, gradually increasing 
towards the utmost limits of strength and power. The accu- 
mulated labour of successive generations of the democratic 
Engli.sh traders in India, easily overthrew the once powerful 
Mogul Empire, which the Latin aristocrats would have been 
unable to do. 

The capital defect of the Latin colonies, one that reduced 
them to a lingering decadence immediately tho first edat of 
conquest and adventure was over, was the weakness of the de- 
mocratic element.^ The conquering aristocracy sunk into a 
plutocracy in America and in Asia, while the social revolu- 
tion in Europe gradually extirpated their military and adven- 
turous spirit. A condition of union between colony and parent 
country is tho equilibrium that has resulted from the soefal 
evolution of both. Tho Latin colonies did not got Atrongnr, 
but the parent countries got weaker; at last the eqnllibrinm 
was broken, and South America became independent. Tho 
reverse happened with the English American settlements ; the 
democratic element being always renewed, in its race udth the 
parent countfy fairly outran her, and the equillbriutn iWte 
destroyed in this way. Portugal and Spain which still posShSs 
many valuable colonies, altiiongh the tide of deoademie is M; 
alto^ther kept back, must try to create at hotee a sMng, 
hard-working, ttoral-tcned democracy ; this is the SssStitikl 
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oonditioD of flourishing colonies, and indeed the social revolu- 
tion of the Peninsula is bringing this powerful element Into 
action, in an orderly and effective way, and though Brazil is 
no longer a dependent colony, it presents a very fair instance of 
Latin democratic energy, succeeding in latitudes where other 
races would undoubtedly fail. The value of colonies is very 
great, they increase a nation’s power by putting its energies 
into action, augmenting its territory and population, and 
every nation strives to increMe its power on the principle of 
self-preservation. Power is the health of nations. P. G. M. 


THE KANGRA VALLEY, 


Tbbes are some places in India whose ancient renown is 
more than eclipsed by their modern fame. The Kangra Valley, 
traversed l)y the Beas, and cut up into long narrow sections by 
the impetuous mountain streams which feed that river ere it 
emerges from the hills, must have witnessed Hindoo sacrifices 
and worship before Bralimins existed, when the head of the 
family was the priest of his horn*'. Ancient temples show how 
early Hinduism took root here. The town of Kangra is said 
by some to be the Nagarcot which Mahomed of Giizni plundered 
of its fabulous riches just about the time that the Norman con- 
queror of England was born. Later still, Akbur took the valley. 
When the Mogul power began to decline, Kangra and its vulky 
were the scenes of many and bloody struggles between claimants 
for its possession. Coming at last into the hands of Hiinjeet 
Singh, it finally with the Punjab, carnc into our poHsession. 
The valley is rather more than a hundred miles long by about 
fifty broad. Its surface h throughout about 2,000 feet above sea 
level, and is cultivated in nearly every spot. Viewed from 
a distance, the whole valley looks like one immense field of the 
most exquisite green, dotted hero and there with hills crowned 
with forts. The numerous rivers which rush through it, are 
invisible from a distance, as their deep beds are hidden in the 
abounding foliage. But deep down though they run, the waters 
of each are most thoroughly utilized in the irrigation of the lands 
of the valley. Rice fields abound, and Kangra rice is fanious 
throughout Northern India, as is also Kangra ywr or raw sugar. 
But the valley is chielly famous for its tea, for the cultivation 
of which there are several largo and productive plantations. 
Here European capital and energy have a splendid field of action ; 
and each year sees considerable progress, not only in the amount 
of tea produced, but in its quality. The Kangra valley is hap- 
pily free from the common ekment of danger from raids, whilst 
its teeming population supplies all the labour requisite fo^ the 
manufacture of large quantities of the leaf. But besides tea, 
cinchona plantations have had much attention given to them 
in the valley. Hero again is another field for the wise eiirploy- 
ment of capital. In this valley too, the Chinese nettle-like 
plant, the Hheea^ which produces a fibre longer and stronger than 
that of the best flax, flourisbes, and Government has a large 
plantation of it. When this fibre can be used profitably, a new 
industry will bo created. In addition to all these useful products, 
the Kangra valley possesses facilities possessed by few others, 
for the growth of potatoes. Its toon wood is deservedly famous. 
Its mines of salt, lead, iron, and slate, yearly supply the niarkctn. 
Its blankets and its puttoo cloth are eagerly sought after by 
merchants from the plains. 

Producing all these various articles of commerce, its industrious 
inhabitants have but few wants that their valley cannot 8 uppl 3 ^ 
Piece-goods, raw cotton with which to make their own cloth, 
and wheat and other kinds of grain, including, strange to say, 
rice from the plains, are the chief articles imported into the 
valley from without. It will at once be seen that the opening 
up of communication between the valley and the chief markets 
of the plains, is the work of a good and provident Government. 
We have possessed the volley inlipeace for five and twenty jrears, 
and AeI yet there is no finished road between (jmritsir, the 
hataral market for the valley’s products, and the town of Kangra. 
The road is however commenced. But engineering here meets 
with considerable, indeed almost insuperable difficulties. River 
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beds, half-o-mile wide, coveted all over with boulders of immense 
size, and intersected with deep cuttings in which the river nuts 
during the dry season, are often flooded for their whole breadth 
by a furious stream which carries everything before it In 
all, there ore no less than 327 bridges in the road in the vallejr. 
Of this vast number, not one was washed away during all the 
floods of the past year, although the Beas Railway Bridge, and 
that of the Suggin, and several minor ones, were either partlallj 
or totally destroyed. Government was particularly fortunate in 
its choice of engineers for this valley road. Its projector. Captain 
J. Browne and his successor, F. Kirby, Esq., have accompliahed 
a work of which the English may be proud. Here in this valleyi 
beneath the frowning hoary Himalayas, are two bridges whiob 
will bo often visited by young engineers and studied as patterns. 
They are of bricky each of one arch, and span the rivers Nigul 
and Buneyr with a water-way between the abutments of 186 
and 140 feet respectively. They are architectural feats. At 
another place called Kotleh, the river Delu is spanned by a sus- 
pension bridge of 214 feet water-way. But, strange infatuation ! 
the road is in bits ; parts are finished, and parts are only just be- 
ginning. In many cases, bridges are wanting where rivers are 
deepest and worst. At one place alone, where the abutments of 
the bridge have been built for at least eight years, and where 
the span is only 84 feet, lives are lost, wc are assured, at the rate 
of six yearly. The centerings of the bridge were once in, but 
were taken down for want of 20,000 rupees ; a fact all but in- 
credible. Five or six laklis of rupees aj:o needed to finish the road 
from the mountain end of the valley at Byjnath to the plain end of 
Pathankote, and the whole work, wo are tol^ may be 
rtnishod in a eoiipk* of yeoi's. But if this sum be spread 
over a number of years, the greater part will be expended on the 
maintainanco of an establishment, while the loss to the Imperial 
revenue will be immense, and the discouragement of enterprising 
capitalists fatal and ruinous. Wo say the loss to Imperial re- 
venues will l>e immonse. For in addition to its natural produc- 
tions, and the advantages they confer on this favoured spot, one 
of the most enterprizing of eastern travellers and most far-seeing 
statesmen of India, Mr. Forsyth, has established a fair here, which 
will ultimately serve as a market for Indian and English and 
Tibetan produce. The Pablunporo fair is an accomplished fact. 
This is not all. The Kangra t(;u8 are far from the sea-board and 
it is necessary tli%t their transit should be facilitated. Though 
distant from tl^ sea-buard however, they arc not far from the 
emporium of Affghanistaii and Tartary, Uinritsir. Now as 
Affghanistan and Tartary are great tea-drinking countries, and 
obtain their tea now cliicfly from China, at almost fabulous 
prices, it follows that if Kangra teas can be got into the market 
much cheaper, there will be no need for sending them to^the 
eea-coast. The late visit of the deceased Governor-General to the 
Kangra valley has wo doubt not initiated much, and we trust one 
result will be that funds will be available at once for the com- 
pletion of what has been so well commenced and which will, 
when completed, be a national honour as well us an Imperial 
grace and benefit. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Oi^R efforts tu obtain the adoption of a uniform return for the 
ofiiciol Price Lists ojl^the country, is at last in a fair way of being 
crowned with success. The Government of India publishea a 
resolution requiring all^he Governments of India to adopt the form 
of the North-West Provinces. We publish the resolution below, 
and the new forms to bo adopted throughout tho coimtry. In 
prescribing them the Govemor-GeDeral-in-Ooimcil hopes " that every 
effort will be made both by local Governments and Administrations, 
to make them a really valuable and accurate record of the current 
prices of food. To this end it is necessary Jirat, that the statistios 
in their original form should be exact ; and secondly, that they 
should be correctly reduced. Special attention should be directed 
to both points.’^ With the old Price Lists, comparison was almost 
impossiUe ; we may now look for fixed data, in our ettimatea 
of the condition of the provin‘''es severally. 
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Having failed in their effort to uphold the present assessments 
upon the land, as at all commensurate either with the State 
necessities, or the just and immemorial liabilities of tho soil to the 
Commonwealth, the conductors of tho Indiati Observer are now 
attempting to cover their retreat from tho field, by assuring the 
world that there is no one in pursuit of them. “ Mr. Knight,” it 
seems, has changed his views altogetJier, and the readers of the 
Eoovumist are told to take up our file prior to August last, and 
to compare its tone with that of our numbers issued since.” There 
is aurely something unworthy in this. The Observer began by the 
warmest commendation of oiir views, upon this very subject. 
Falling into other hands, it found out that we were altogether 
wrong ; and now although we have not changed our stand-point 
one inch, it seems that we have been converted to the Observers 
views. There is a fear, however, it seems that wo are not 
quite safe after all, for tho Koonomist, wo may bo sure, will 
neither slumber nor sleep,” and tliere are indications that our 
conversion is only temporary, and not to bo rcli<*d upon. Will 
the Indian Observerf pardon our sjiying that it would bo well for 
it to got its own views upon tho subject settled, and to remember 
that smart writing upon subjeets so vital to the well-being 
of n country, as this great Indian I -and t Question, is ^omewhat out 
of place. Mon who feel the diseiM-»i<»n of it a as our eonbuu- 
porary tells us almost (svery week does, had better perhaps 
lea^e its conduct to those who, diseerning elearly the magnitude 
of the interests luiAed up iherewitli, will never cease di'^ciussing 
it, till the public interests are ns'^ured from the tampering of i 
ignorance therewith, kept in countenance by plau^blc diVetianfemn j 
in the press. 


The Bombay Association luive, \\'itliiii the last few day.s, pre- 
sented a memorial to tho Hupreiiie iJovonimont, against Section 
170 of tlio revivsed draft Ctule of ( 'riminal I’roeediiro. The memorial 
is exceedingly well-drawn. Tlie petitioners siiy : — 

The revised draft Code of Ciiniinal I’roofMluro, iiitrodueed into your Kx- 
rellonry*8 Council by tho llon’hlc J. I'. Stoplioii on tlie 2S)th DoooiuImt 1870» 
lays down this principle in clniptor 111. in these terms ; — 

“ No person shnll, by rt*nson of place of birth, or by ro.i'^on of dfsconi, be 
exempt from tlie rules of Criminal Piucoclurc conUiino<l in this Act.” 

liisUfid of ndhoriiig to this ju>«t nth', a proviso is added for cxeinpting all 
European British Hubjects from the juriM<(u'tion of the onlinary ('Hmmnl 
Courts, And sending all ofTciiders belonging to this p.'iiticnlar race to be tried 
before the High Court at the Prc>idency Towns, In fact, Section 17(> exjire.sH- 
ly gives to allEuropean British offenders the ojitioii of b<iiig tried by the 
lligb Court or the Seasiun Court, and even in cases ujiere the accused says 
he wishes to be tried by the Court of Sessions, (he coniiiiittiiig .Magistrate 
has a rllseret ionary power to send iiini for trial either F^Tore (he Court of 
Sessious or the High Court. Voiir Petitioners re.Mpeetfidly siibiuit that in the 
present age it is not necessary t<» perpetuate this iiivhlious aiul obh'«'tiiniab1e 
distinction in tlie iidniinistration of ci iiniiial justice throughout India. 

We arc tmmewbat in advance of of our Kiiglisb contempo- 
raries upon this subject ; for we tliinU with the niomorialists tliat 
the fime has arrived when this distinction slioiild no longer e.\i.st. 
At present Europonna are, ns the memorialists say, exempt aho- 
gether from tbo jurisdiction of the Criminal Courts of the Mofus- 
sil, except in cases of potty a.ssault and tre.spnA.s punishable by lino 
not exceeding Rs. 500 ; wdiile, even then the Magistrate must be a 
European Justice of tbo Peace. The result i.s, as the memorialists 
affirm, that Europeans in tho Mofussil violate tho law with im- 
punity, owing to the difficulty and expense attendant upon prose- 
cuting them in the High Court which is perhaps 800 niile.s distant. 

The Bombay Gazette indeed declares “ thi.s assertion to bo gross- 
ly and offensively untrue,” and calls upou tho memoriali.sts' to sub- 
stantiate it, and appeals to Mr. Campbell’s “ testimony to the law 
abiding spirit of the general body of Englislj^'settlers in disproof 
of it.” But there is nothing inconsistent with this, in Avhat the 
memorialists affirm. No one requires to be' told that the ICnglish 
are a law abiding people ; but are wo because of this to shut our 
eyes to the patent existence amongst us of a class of degraded and 
brutalized Englishmen, who use their pationalitiy as a mere engine 
of violence and oppression, and are able, as tho memoriali.sts point 
out, to a large degree to set the law at defiance. The compromise 
suggested by the Select Committee upon the Bill, goes perhaps as 
far as the English mind is at present prepared for, but it is not 
in our judgment satisfactory. The Committee say : — 

We are of opinion that the jurisdiction of MAglstratos and ScMlons Judges 
who are Jnstioee of the Pence, might with advantage he extended in Uie 
case of European British subjects. 
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We recanuDend>* 

(l.> That a full* power Magistrate, being a Justice of tbo Peace, and be- 
ing, in the case of Mofussil Magistrates, and European British snb- 
jeet, should lie empowered to try EuropMn British subjects for such 
offences os would bo adequately puiilsned by three months* impri- 
sonment and A fine of rupees 1,000. 

(2. ) That a Sessions Judge, being an European British sahject, should be 
empowered to pass a Heutenco on European British subjects of one 
year or fine ; and that, if the European British subject pleads guilty 
or accepts the Sessions Judge’s jurisdiction, the Court may pims any 
sentence which is provided by law for the offence in question. 

(3.) I'hat an Kurupoan British subject, convicted Iw a Justice of the 
I'eace or Magistrate, should iLive a right of appeal eiUier to the 
Court of Ncssioii, or High Court, at his option. 

(4 ) That in every case in which an European is in custody, he may 
apply to a High Court for a writ of habeas corpus^ and tho High 
Court shall thereupon examime the legality of his confinemeut, and 
pass such order as it thinks lit. 

An appeal lies, it will bo scon, in every case to the highest Court 
of the province, and any prisoner has the power of bringing his 
ctise before the High Court by a writ of /tabeas. The most sen- 
sitive champion of tho rights of Englishmen may accept this 
compromise without apprehension, and we confess frankly tnat we 
think the immiorialiats are right in protesting against the measure 
as pcrj)i*tuating an 'anomaly essentially unjustifiable. They point 
out that in the city of Bombay, Native os well as European Ma- 
gi-strates are authorised to exercise summary jurisdiction over 
British-bom and European subjects, whom they can sentence to 
six months’ imprisonment with or without hard labour, and fine to 
the extent of R.s. 500 without appeal, whilst in tho interior an 
officer of tho (hivenunted Civil 8ervice, the class from which tho 
majority of tlie .ludges of tlie Higli tknirt is .selected, is prohibited 
from trying and tmnisliing European Brilish offenders even for 
pel ly offences and misdemeanours, .subject to appeal to a higher 
I tribiuial, and another appeal to the Hi^h CViurf. 

\Vi* suppose the compromise i.s all INlr. Stephen is able to 
carry, but it is impossible that sucli a settlement of the difficulty 
should be final. The real strength of the con.servativo view lies of 
course in tlie claim of evi‘ry Briton to bo tried by a jury of bis 
peers.” 'Phis very system of jury itself, liowever, is on its trial : 
thouglitful men being inclined to look upon it as having done its 
work ; and where the practical ineonvenicnci's attending it are so 
overwliclining a.s in India, we may reasonalily doubt whether the 
institution is suflicientlv well-founded in reason, to have a mucli 
longer lea.se of life. Tliat tlie jury in ordinary ciiminal cases is 
luori* often a device by which tlm guilty liope to escape, than a 
safe-guard and shield of innocenee — is a conviction growing somo- 
wliut rapidly, if we art‘ not mistaken, in the public mind. 


A i.vTE number of the Eondon Enonomlst contains an article re- 
viewing the temper of the European nations and of Aineiica upon 
the question of direct vs. indirect taxatibn generally. Our contempo- 
rary points out tliat there is a general reaction against direct taxe.s 
every where, and says tliat tho advocates of the direct system 
“ are being defeated at all points and in almost every quarter of the 
world”: — 

“ Tfc;!* I’liitcd Kingdom endures the iiicoraG-tax, and bo does Italy ; but 
rraiic'', amidst ail her (litliciilticei, aftpears deteriuinnd to reject the proposal ; 
the ('iiited Ntati's, after eBtahlinhing the tax, is about to abolish it again ; 
and the riu8'<ian (iovi'inment, though it lia.s not proposed to abolish it, has 
projiost'fl to relievo the jMiorer elasHes entirely from its incidence. The general 
movement a igainst the tax is the more remarkable, lx*CMn8e it comes from 
the Governments nnil not from the Opposition, and beoaiiso the motive of 
the (wovenimeiits is everywhere the same — to .ivoid irritation among the 
masses of tin* people. In America it is w'ell understood that, although the 
Secretary to tlie 'rri>asury propo.ses the tobd abolition of the tax, ho would like 
to keep it on and pay off debt with it, and only yields to tho electors who 
dislke the tax more than they dislike the most oppressive tariff. In Prussia, 
it is the Milli^l(-^ of Finance who proposes that the poorer classes should bo 
cxeiiiptetl from tiio tax — which is levied by ranging them in classes of in- 
comes according to their supposed receipts — on condition that the exemption 
sliould be followed by the imposition of octroi duties in all towns— a measure 
which will really tax the poor more heavily than before, but will troiisfor 
the consequent odium from tlie Government to tho Municipalities. In 
Franc*', it is avowedly the Presidont who resists the tax, on the distinct 
ground that, unless applied to the body of the people, it ^ould be a socialist- 
tax, and if applied to them would create universal and dangerous irritation.” 

\Vc have pointed out, with all the force we could command, tho 
cxtroine unsuitability of direct taxes to a country like thi«^ and 
have repeatedly insisted upon the fact that our statesmen are tak- 
ing up the system in India, at the very time when it is being found 
unendurable at home. The Economist proceeds to tell us, ^th re- 
ference to Municipal taxation, that the difficulty of increasing the 
direct rates upon the cities is becoming so great, that Gk>V6in- 
meut may be compelled before iSng to de\iso some new and less 
visible method of raising money for local puiposea” Now, if 
be the c^ase even in our own land, in spite of its wealth and intelli- 
gence, how unwise is it to attempt to introduce and to rely updn 
such a system here, where its unsuitability is patent. 
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pri<M) ot 4)|4iutt i# irtill t^Adiog upwards. The aalea of 5t\\ 
ineti^ in CalepUa were ae follows:-- 
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9,m 

U7ft 


Hlfhait. liowfidt. Avwttge Pirooeed«. 

1,470 ],4S0 1,404-S^ :»,W.10i).0-0 

1.4.V) 1,44.’» l,14.Vfl-10 M.76.1V4<MH) 

The averages of last mouth, were a little below these qiiota- 
tions : — 

Hlghent. LowfHt. 


Behar I.ITO 

BstmrcM l,44o 1,41 A 


The budget estimate, it will be remembered, was ils. l,07o, so | 
that the actual price is now nearly Ks. 4()0 |H'r cliest Rbov«» the | 
ei^tiiuate. llappy Sir Hichard ! I 


Tinprospeotsof the Indian Teagardens arc bright and reaasuriug. 
Ag^te advices from Calcutta tell ns that Tea shares are firmly 
heldy and tliat Oachar estates promise a full season, the inueli- 
needed min having fallen amongst them.*' Other districts liave 
aliip esccellent prospects. 8{>ecidaturs, we aiv cold, are buvitig in 
quietly, the following being the favourite share. : — 
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Coffee piauters will look iijion those qiiotatioiiM with a .dgli. 
Hut let them take heart. ‘ It is a long lane tliat Iih.s no turning,’ 
and it is seldfiiu the case that an industry so w(*ll esttiblished a.** 
coffee planting, comes finally to grief. A year or two hence, we 
may have to congratulate the Coffee planters of .South India, a.s 
heartily as we now do the propriettirs of tlie 'IVa gard(*n.s, upon a 
change in their fortunes. 


A coNTKMi’OK.tUY tells U.S tliat Mr. Campbell, the I^ieutenanl- 
Govemor of Jiengal, is a great believer in tlie lioiuse-tax as a mean.s 
of raising Municipal i*e venue. TJiere must be some mistake in tlii.s. 
A few years ago he was not .so at all events. Writing in IHoJ), In* 

said ^ 

Wr 

On tlio whole I do not doubt, tliat, by a general li<>ii.si«-tnx iiiiHiitcliingly 
carried out throughout all Iiulin, a coiiMidcrablc ^uiii, say on<> iiiillioii st«*r- 
liiig per amiiiin, might be renli'/ed. Hut Mill the doubt strongly uri^e.s to my 
mind, whether it would lie worth our while to niid eolleVt an odioiis 

tux over mo vastasurfuce, for miicIi a snin an I lio\o inentimicil. 1 windil 
rather avoid it; I^do not think it would pay tlie Holdiers re(|uired. I have 
no doubt whatever that a lioiise-tax is tlie faircHt of all ilireet tuxen. Hut 
unfortiiuately it is everywhere the mOHt unpopular, and It l^ particular*^ mo 
in India, as onr experience of tlie Miimll chowkcedary-tiix in towiiM lia.*^ .shown. 

n 

If therefoi'e Mr. Campbell now advocates a house-t4iA, as our 
contemporary alleges, lie must have very materially changed lii.s 
views. 


No Indt.vn Statesman has expressed himself more decidedly 
on the general question of direct iw. indirect taxes, than Air. ( bu.ip- 
bell. In the same essay from wliich wo liave quoted above, he i 
aay. I 

I confcsM.that I view, with great npprchciiMiiin, the present HpimrcMit dispo- 
sition to rely principally on direct taxes. In the ooiiiitrieM lat«*ly re-MiilMlu<>rl, 
Huch taxes of sumll amount may proluibly lie collected without very tMTioiis 
opiMwition, but w'hethor It would Ix»ho in other jHirtsof India I should think 
ve^ doubtful. I make no doubt tliat w e may fairly, and without in.sufieriilile 
dimculty, enforce small direct and comiidcrublc indirect Pixcs, and mucIi iih 
foil on a* limited class. But my impression is this that if we fix direct taxes 
nt a pitch which will make them really remunerative, then although, bv 
flrmiiess and severity in the first instance, w'e may piTlinjis enforce them, it 
will hot be prudent to otteinpt to do so ivithout maintafning a large army, 
and that whatever we get^by the tax we shonhl spend on the army, and so 
after alt the result will be negative, except hi the odlniu and burden which 
will result. 


Ol&BTAiN of tlie Land Settlei^iita of the (Central Ppuvincc's, 
upon .which we liave commented at length in past issues of this 
if we may believe the lianeeTf about to undei'go re- 
viri^,% Mr. Pf^der of tlie Kouibay Civil Service. The appoint- 
meni of a Bombay Civilian, says our oontepipohuy, ** to examine 
and repoiit om the i^ork.of officers brought up in the N. W. 

6 FKB. 


School, indicatea a very great change of opinion since the dajja df 
•Sir lUchai'd.” We suppa^ it does ; but we fear the errors Blade 
in tlm Central Provinces are quite irromediable. We tuke^tksill 
to have been these three : (1) the Malgooxar ; (3) the euorinaiie' 
anioimt of cultivablo land, called waste, allowed to each villags;;^ 
(*1) the extreme lowiieas of tlmas-sessment. The fourth enor com* 
mitted in theNo Provinoe.s wha the giving away of the WaeOii 
Lands proper for nothing, with a pledge never to lay the land 
tax upon them. The eoimfry owes it to the late lamented Viceroy 
flint thi.s mo.Mt .suiridul policy wjw stopped some two years ago, 


rile Tinu^x ti*lls us that the piiictice of ryoti Cultivat- 

ing imassensed w^a-ste without permission has, of late, been found 
to prevail to .such an extent in timt Presidency, that the Hoard of 
Keveiiue have just given Iheiii to understand that such ryots will 
Ik‘ liable to an “ arbitrary rate of asst‘Hsment’* and also to have 
the hind taken from them and given to others.” 

'File Government should conic to soiiio wttled conviction sis to 
the fiscal policy to wliich it means to commit itself. If wo are 
going in abide by the immemorial sy.steni of the country, and look 
to the land ns our main sonree of revenue. tlicMi is it neceswy 
that an amount of altention should be concentrated tliei^n, wo 
liave never yet given to the .>juhjeet. The administration of the 
land” Jias in the past ])e(*n only a word ; it requiros to become tht* 
expression of n fact. The Agricultural Department has a great 
future Ijefore it, and it..M work in tln^ main may he sliortly described 
to he the iiduiini.stration of I lie great Kstati* of the ComUlon- 
weiilth. 


In the quarrel hetw(*c*n General Norman and Sir George Bal- 
four, the que4ion in which the public is litally interested, is being 
lo.st sight of altogether. It is of ver\ little moment to the public 
whether Sir George Balfour or Gem*ral Norman is right, as to tlie 
re.*«pecti\e merits of their military linance. What we want to 
know i.s, hoiv it eomes to pa.s.s that an army >vhieli is now niiiiieri- 
nilly le.s.s by 1(K),()(K) imm than it w.i.s heforu the mutiny, should 
co.st four millions .sterling a yt'ar more. We care little for tlie 
coiiipari.son of the cost of the army in lH7i^ with the cost of the 
.same army in A\’e in.sist upon tJie expenditure of 1873 being 

eompaivd wirii lhi^e\penilif lire of we ivant in fine the fol- 

lowing figures explained : 

I I'iiirniM ails. , .'i 

'Hie Tiuliaii \nii^ (I-s.vi-.'i) .... Natoo'< 2:iS,(K)0 

{ L^SM/I.Vl 

i KiiiiiiK.uis, a»i,a70 

Tin linli.iii \rili\ ( I ■'Jl-T-' 1 -^r:l1^\^^ 121, '.IS] 

f ISS.O.-,! 

I<» ill ( 1 >71 -72) l».\ 

Xow the average cu.'^t of the nuui from 1852 to 1850, was 

£11,800,000, while the .averngf* cost of the pre.sent comparatively 
.small army of lHO,0iX) men, Ii.is been for the last six ^"ears about 
.iJl 0,250, (KX). An army of the .stnne strength (180,000) under the 
old .sy.stem, would have (o^l, by .simple rule of three, £7,750,000 a 
>ear, 'while under the Grown it co.sts i;l(),2‘i0,000. And yet there 
are only l8,(XK) or 10,000 more Knmpeaii soldiers now than there 
were then. We lake very liftb* interest in the dispute between 
General Norniaii ninl Sir George Bjifour, been use we .see plainly 
that it simply di\i-i*ts public attention from the great fiwts which 
we liaA*e just rc-stnt\l. If e\er a Gommittei* of Enquiry wero 
needed, siirelv it i.s in a case like this. 


CvTTi.K di.s(‘a.si' consequent on famine appears, we regret to see, 
to he making terrihli* ravages in Jvi.shnagur. The inundations of 
last year, wc arc told, drove the animals together into a cojiipa- 
i-atively reslricted area, and when the waters retired, the silt 
spread over the pasture grounds, prevented the growth of the 
grasses on which llic cattle are generally fed. ./Vnd yet tlielr 
cattle are the main wealth «>f tlic popidatioji. '^Ilundreda of 
thouHands have died. Gne man comidained to the au^hoiitieH, 
that out of 180 he had only 0 surviving ; hut tlie lusuol Uuiienti^ 
tions are that out of, sny 30, only -2 survive ; out of (i, probably 
not one. Tlie oountiy, usiudly cheerful and pleaaantj ia renderod 
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melauclioly in aspect by the countless skeletons of cattle spread 
over it." 

The Lydian Churah urges stronjrly upon Mr. Iluino the 

necessity of directing the attention of Dm Agncultuml Department 
to the district. Could uot the depaituu:nt consider whether 
some system of root culDvatiou, somt* utilising the refuse of the 
linseed for oil-cakes, some plan, in short, devisi‘d by which the 
** recurrence of these entile famineH may be prevented, or the 
** distress which they occasion aUeviated I'” 


I cisely what is being advocated in eoine ports of Ihdla^ nod 
notably in Doiubay, where it has been suggested within tdhe. last 
I fow weeks that a supply of water should be obtained for the 
! island, by increasing the duties upon spirit^ the miisses of the 
I people not drinking spiiits at all In other words the who 
I drinks his glass of arrack per day, is to pay for the gallon of water 
I consumed by the man who does not. It may be very bad to drink 
I an*ack, but it would bo monstrously unjust to attach such a penalty 
I to it. 

I ■ - - - 


In a paper lately read before tbe Statistical 8ociet\ , ^Ir. New- 
luarch coiniuents as follows upon a passage in xNfr. J^owe s f.vmous 
speech of lost Hessiou, upon the reduction of the Xatiuiiiil Debt : — 

“ Mr. Lowe's Just and dttiiig aUirniatioii of t)ii> of iiiHintainiiig 

indirect taxation, as u consUiitt and coii.«ii(ii.'ruljlo inli-g i m our ways and 
neanH, suggi'sts a reference to iln* ouurlu'^ioiiM uniM d af, lung in(|iur^ 
by the New York CoinmbRion nndf'r Mr. David WpIIs, r.-gnrdiiig the at- 
tempts made in the l^iited to tax tile (iipiialH coiiipoMitg personal 

prvperty-^goods, furnitur.'j stoi'k-in trad flocks, In-rdst, sUtp>, bonds, bills, 
warrants, seenrities, and the liki* — in a direct torm. In the must emphatic 
nannsr the ConuniHsioners condemn tbe attempt mn futile and iiiisehievou^ — 
as leading to ab!M>lute and grotes(|ue failure, as u n suiiree of revenue — and 
as producing an ninonnt of deceit and talse-hv. earing beyond conception. 
Hers is one of a host of instmiees : — 

•* A Wnt ooinniltfac* of the legiHltiliin' held ii seBsiiin in New York, and ex- 
aiiUjlOU into the iimii nor uiid mode of Ihvi HMeOHHtiieiit of pro|x.M't\ in (iuit city, 
lliey anoerfainod tliiit only altoiit ]C) iiilllions Mterling fit ea|Mtnl o't' iieriional pro- 
perty WM placed nuon tfie usseHSiiienl of thoeiitire eitv. The CuiuiuttUv liiqulrH 
of those who came Wfoi'e them— mid they were g< iitlemen ut gimt mtelliKenee 
Mid buslntw* capiu)itv, one of them of Die tlrtu of nvuwii, UrotherH. mid Co.,— 
if they thong I It that uii(*-tliird of tlie peinoii.d propiTtv of New Ymk City was 

f ilsood on tlie asm'sHnieiit roP. Tills n< nllenmii Huid tlmt bin ae<|uuint.inoe was 
imited, ooininreil w ith Home uthei* geiilleiiteil. b'it li<‘ beltevnl fte knew' ikthoiis 
wltMn Ills own small drele alone ow iiiiig oh iniieh per.Momil protxrfy as ihe whole 
ISmllUons. Another wMinsis ^>rr. PieireiMiiiit. of, New V'ork, Mated thul he 
nould name in the tlurlv men wliou' ui^greg.ite wealth was Pi niillioiia Hler- 
Una. or 6 inililotiH sterling in exces<s ot tfie ottieial voluatioii of all (he iierHoiiai 
prupert}' of the entiw HUte.” 

** The practical resull of (he iiujiiiries of Ihe <.'ommi''i:ion, mid the recom- 
mendations which they uuaniiumisly and <9tronglY urge i'^, that ail attempts 
to tax directly the oa pi UN repr, renting peisomil eMute he niiamtoned as | 
futile and deinornlixiiig, and that tlu‘ American legislatures adopt iit once { 
the English principle of taking tlie rental of houses and occupied buildiiigs j 
tts the IxfSt unit for dlnvt asscHMuieiit, and lus tin* most certain index to tlie | 
value of the ficrsonal estates of the owners or occupiers.” j 

There can bono doubt Dial Die lioiise-la\, tliat is a tux on ivntaH 
ill the beat form of direct tax almost any people c.ui adopt. 


The income-tax is boriio palioiitly in Kiiglantl, says tin* £co)w- 
mistf ** because the masses do not pay it, and bec^anse thoso to whom 
it is an annoyance — ■Jiiimely, Die men of nioderule^ lived iiicomt*s — 
are for many reasons n singularly lielple.ss class, and it is not borne 
patiently in America, because it touelu‘.v the nnisse.M, mid they, as 
electors, aixi all-powerfull. It comes therefore to this, tiiat the 
diffusion of property and of knowledge, wliicli all Uadicals desire, 
is inimical instead of friendly to Die sy.stem of taxation of which 
they approve.” 

Direct taxation is an article of the itidical creed in the main, 
because its incidence is coiilined to the comp.irativelv wealthy. 
Where it is necessary to tax the ma.N.ses in this way, the radicals 
no more believe in direct iax»'s than do Die Tories. They bcli<‘\o 
in direct taxes, that they may exempt the po.ir from all contribu- 
tion to the treasury. The system has hud its tiial and Jju.s broken 
down, llich and poor alike prefer to bu taxed indirectly. 

The demand that the jioor should be exeinjited from taxation 
is simply demoralizing, as Mr. J^ov\e pointed out to tlie House of 
(jommons, in June last, in Lis famous speech upon tlie reduction of 
the national debt. Reply ing to those (iemauded tliat the 
duties should be taken off tea and sugar us being ** nece.ssaries of 
life,** and that the poor should pay on Htiiiralants and tobacco only 
—be said ** each a course of proceeding would be tantamount to 
declaring that those of tlie working men who had no tasie, or but 
little taste, for stiinidnnls, should pay no taxes, or be but slightly 
taxed. Nothing could be more dangerous than such a doctrine. 
Ab the electoral suffrage is now settled, the householders of tbe 
country have an intluoutial voice in electing those wliu are to make 
laws for the countT}^ and if it were made optional for them only 
to be taxed according as they consumed certain luxuries, the. effect 
would be that you would have one set of persons empowered to 
impose tazea, while another set of persons would have to pay them. 
The poorer classes would tax the rich, while they tiiemselves 
would be exempt from the burden of taxation.’' But this is pre- 


i A Setlomoiit Dfficer writes tt> u« concerning the rise of prices 
i in the Xorth-AVest Provinces, as follows 

Thu vii'w 1 lake of tlio whole qu'^stion is, that it is one of naturally coU' 
Midorabli' intricacy, n<4 to which our information is as yet far from complete ; 

I and it in obvious that if \vc arc led to act it|)on false conclusions with regard to 
it, the cuiist‘quciic“s miiy 1)0 grievous. It is quite true that' a rise in prices 
I ought to produce an increase of revenue. But a Settlement Officer only 
proceed upon the facts which ho iliidii existing. The rise in prices, if pro- 
duced hy p<erinHiieut causes, i. e., not hy dejlcienry afproduett ought tD have 
brought about one of two things; either it ought to Wve enabled landkHKis to 
j cnliaiicc thiir rents in soim thuig liko the proportion of the rise In pricea, 
I or it ought to have iiuinensely improved the condition of the cultivators, and 
rendered tiieiu ca|)ablc of sustaining enhancement in the future. 8o far as 
j iny experience goes, I can .safely aste rt that it has doue neither to anything 
' like tli(‘ extent it ought to have done, if there had really be<m a permanent 
I ride of tins amount you suppose. 

I This is very important, and well and clearly expressed* If the 
i rise in prices has been produced by permanent causes, it ought, as 
; our correspondent says, eit iicr ( 1) to have enabled landlords to raise 
I their rents in proportion to the rise in prices ; or ( 2 ) to have im- 
i mensely improved the condition of the cultivators. And our corres- 
i pondent assure.^ us (liut it lias done neither, to anything like the 
extent we imugine. AVe recognize the force of the statement, but 
has not the writer omitted to notice a third result that may have 
attended the rise, and gone far to make either of the other two 
iinpoa.vible. 'J’lie rise ouglit, he .says : (1) to have enabled landlords 
to raise their rents ; or (2) to have immensely improved the con- 
dition of the cullivutorsj and we add, or (3) to have immenaeli/ lu- 
creased the if'valth of the Soirhtr or loidlny chiaaes. Tlie margin of 
I profit between the Slate assessment on the one hand, and the actual 
co;.t yf cAiltivation, including thereunder the support of the cul- 
tivator, on th(‘ other, may have gone either (1) into the pocket of 
I the zemindar as inereavsed rent ; or into the pocket of the Sowkar 
I a.s increased u.sury ; or lastly (3 ) it may have remained with the 
; cultivator, to improve Iiis status. Writing without any personal 
j knowledge of tlie Norl h-West, it would not become us to dogmatize 
I about this mutter ; but we believe it is the case, that the cultivating 
I cla.sses, a.s a rule, are completely in the hands of flie money-lender. 

I InAjther parts of India, we know it to be so. The question of aa- 
I spssmeiit in all sncli ci^es, is really narrowed to a mere contest be- 
: tween the iState and the Sowkar. The moderation of tlie State bo- 
: comes 'dimply the opportunity of the usurer. AVill our coryespond- 
! ent uvldiH“te himself to this point ? 


Tut: rioaeer asks, “ why should the Economist recommend that 
\ *• the experiment of uri inconvertible paper-currency be made on 
I “ tli'‘ vile body of India ? Already, we think, the Government 
1 of India, in increasing its investments to more than half the 
I actual circulation, hits made too near an approach towards inoon- 
I vertibiiity ; and any further step in that direction cannot be too 
j ** .strongly deprecated.” 

I It is uot quite correct to say that we rccoinmnyded the experi- 
I meiit, for wo recognized the fact that it was impossible, becMUise 
I half-a-century in advance of the times. We certainly avowed 
liowever our conviction that one of tlie wisest steps the Govern- 
ment of this country could take, would be the gradual iasue of an 
inconvertible paper-cuiTency to the extent of the railway debt of 
the country, and pointed out that the annual issue by the Sta^ of 
three or four millions of inconvertible cumney made legsf tender 
would have precisely the same effe^ upon prices and upon the 
economic condition of the country, as the importatioi^ pf same 
amount of silver; neutralizing by so much the effects tliaiimual 
drain upon the country for Dome clmrges. Were the^ fasm made 
I in one rupee notee^ soph a currency would become ' Inconvertible 
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of Itielf, withoat ttaj enactment to make it ao. Our contemporary 

piooeeda^f- 

One reeult of an iiuM;tnverUble carreney must be the gradual withdrawal of 
coin from the eomi^. This has always formed the subject of grave 
apprdieiiaioii to ocoiiomlst«» who hold that the effect of ou inoonvertible cur- 
rency would be t^t we should be living in a foors f)aradise till the absolute 
want of silver sh^ed ua the worthlesaiiess of our paper-currency. The issue 
of notea of amall denominations, odvontageoua oa it would bo if their cou- 
vertibllhy Won properly secured, would, if the currency was inconvertible, 
but aggravate the e^l it Is intended to remove. 

We do not quite underatand this: and may ask, we hope, 
without ofS^ence, whether the writer is himself sure that he docs 
"either. An issue of one rupee notes in the wav we have suggested 
whether oonvertible or not, would have no effect we think upon 
the amount of silver retained in the country. It might'prevent 
its appreciating in value, but that we think is all. 


Tan Indim Observer makes so much capital out of our statement 
t^t, in the discussion of the Land Question it was necessary to 
dfm at the stars,*’ that it is desirable perhaps to remind our 
COntempoiSBkry that it is only the strong who can afford to make 
CCkoeessioiis. As a matter of observation it is necessary, when 
attaddng jlominant error to deal with it so as to fix attention 
upon the subject. When the public mind is once thoroughly 
awakened upon any question, and settled convinction begins 
to take hold of it, the victory is won ; and you have to lieter- 
mine the extent to which it is wise to push it. Now we 
have ever admitted frankly that wore wc ourselves engaged in 
settlement operations, we should not dream of giving practical 
literal expression to the doctiiiies which we nevertheless hold to 
be true, and necessary to be remeinhered. Thus when wo insist 
upon the fact that our predecessors were accustomed to take 
oue-half of the gross produce of the soil, and that the people 
regarded themselves as moderately assessed when the de- 
mand was but one-third, wc are accused of urging the English 
Government to exact the same proportion therefrom. The 
statement is most untrue. We insist upon the theoretic 
right of the State to do so, because as the laud is the only sure 
source of our revenue, it is essential to keep the right alive in the 
memoiy of the people. But is this the same thing as coimsel- 
ling the Government to tahe half tlie produce ? Is there no 
altomative between taking one-twentieth and oiio-half ? We 
simply ask and require that our settlement oilicers shall be 
instructed to make exact enquiiy into the produce of the land, 
and that the assessment imposed thereon shall bear some reason- 
able proportion to the change in prices and to the State necessities. 
We have never ventoed to say what the exact proportion^hould 
be : but wo say boldly that the error of the time has been 
making it too low I And we have pVoved it conclusively, wc 
believe, to the satisfaction of candid minds everywhere. Were 
the State taking hut an average 10 per cent, or 12 per cent, of 
the produce from the land, in place of the old 33 per cent, to '"H) per 
cent., we should not know what embarrassment memis, while sucli 
devices as the income-tax and export duties upon gi'uin, would 
never again be heard of. Wc take 5 per cent, and abandon to the 
Sowkar cla.ss the whole 30 to 60 per cerft. of margin between thi.s 
6 per cent, and the rack-rent which the Sowkar levies under the 
name of intwest upon his advances. The statesman has yet to 
arise to deal with the pi*oblcm in earnest : in the meanwhile let 
us take care to do nothing permanent, nothing that wo caimot 
undo. 


The Frimd of India says 

** There U a report afloat that in the budget of the present year, proviHiuti 
will be made for the continuance of the iiicome-taz at a low rate. We do 
hope ^t the Qovernor-Geiieral will himself stop in before the matter goc.s 
too' for, and insist absolutely that the income-tax shall cease. If it cchsch 
at all* the cause will have to be in the Oovemor-Oeneral. The Finance De- 
will cling the tax to the lost, if only from the bo3rish feeling that 
me Department * wont be beaten,’ and will mow that it is beyond the reach 
of opinion. ** l^t it will bo beaten.” 

^ odmlves, wo do not credit this for a moment. The laet 
and 1^0 Finance Department simply did not believe 
disaff^on exoated by the tax, and therefore refused to 
withdraw it. It would have been wisMTi we think, whelher they ^ 
7 FKBi 


were right or wrong, to have deferred to ihb 
general expressions of opinion upcm the tax. 
believe, have gone in to the Supreme Gevernmeut fr^ 

India against it, and the income-'tax is not so vital to 

that it was wise to uphold it in ftice Of so genertd tth 

It is matter of curious speculation, what course LordNa^er may 

take in the matter, but he is not likely^ we thmkf tq,p;Ld|;|^Mluiy 

alteration of moment in the budget, the chief features of ^^Ch 

have no doubt been already settled by the li^te lementpd 


It is healthy sign of the times that the radical 'ndtioa df ex- 
empting tho masses from taxation is provoking Strong 'thidRbn 
eyer 3 rwhere. It is beginning to bo seen that if the lew only are to 
be taxed, tho requirements of the age cannot possibly be met, and 
tho progress of civilization must be* indefinitely retarded. The 
latest formal protest against the doetrines of the Radical School, 
is from tho pen of Professor Jevons, in an able and exhaustive 
essay ho has just published upon tho Match-tfuc, The P^dAswr^s 
conclusions upon the general question of taxing the maflsee^m as 
follows: — 


‘‘ The more carefully and maturely I ponder over tho problem of toxhttoh 
from various poiut-s of view, the moro convinced I aiwnva rttuim to tho 
princinlo that all classes of {lersons above tbo rank of actual paimera, i^uid 
contributo to tlic State in the proportion of their Incomes.” ^ * 

** 1 reject for tw(» distinct reasons the dictum that necessmlcB ^otild not 
be taxed. I question the theoretical validity of the rule, and I am owe that « 
even if there wore any real l>nsis for tlic rule, it could not bo safely and 
consistently carrie<I out wdth the. ineaiiM at present in our possossfou.*’'^ 

** I hold that it is not right to exempt any class from taxation. We pwat 
carefully guard against imposing ui)on the very poor any charge dispropor- 
tionate lo their income, and from those who nrq actually paupers w6 comtot 
r4>ally take anything. We may strive privately to ollevhUe the eatnoio 
differeiiees between the incomeH of tho poor and rich, but to allow any ex- 
emption from tin* duties and r(*sponsibiUtieB of citizenstilp would be aconom- 
sion ultimately fatal to tho welfare of all.” * * * • , . 

“ As it is quite imposHible to discover any single tax which shall fairly 

E ress upon every subject hi proportion to Ills amlity, our English system, 
ke that of all other countries, employs a variety of imposts, so tba^(hoso 
persons who escape one Uix nuiy full under tho pressure of otben.’* * * 

From foeliugs of humanity wo miglii desire to graduate Ihe rate '^1 
contribution, and relieve persons who are comi>araiively poorer at the ex- 
pose of those who are comparatively richer. But w'o must beware of dbqy- 
ing the dictHt(>s of ill-considered humanity. If we onoe profoHidly miDr 
uj»on the oonrso of exempting the poor, there will lie no stopping. ♦ * 
Kcoiiomists iiave brought themselves, as it seems to me, into a very 
pii/zling dilemma. * n ♦ 

A close examinution will show that their arguuunt involves a viefous 
circle, and the only way out of it is to allow that the working classes may, 
and ill fact must, l^ir their portion of the national burdens.” 

Our readers^will observe that tliese are the precise conclufliona 


which this journal has so oaraestly attempted to fasten upon the 
public mind. If tho many are not to be taxed, we may say good 
bye to Municipal and Imperial progx'ess alike. 


Thk total number of incomes assessed in the Punjab in 1870-71, 
the tax descending as low as a year, was less tihan 48,000 out 
of a population of seventeen to eigliteen million of persens, tiie 
result being that tho tax, which was 3J per cent., equivalent to an 
income-tax of 8 pence in the pound, yielded no moro then £160/000. 
Now at home such a tax would have yielded eight miillons 
sterling. It was found, we say, that there were but 48,000 
assessable incomes in the wliole Punjab, and of this number 88^435 
were below £100 a year. The exact statistics are : — 


InoomcH £ M to £ 

M 100 to 1,000 0.007.1 

ubrwc 1,000 135 


The Administration Report from Bengal for the same year Ijulls 
precisely tho same story : — Throughout the whole of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, with tlieir 40,000,000 of people, the general poverty ieeucJi 
that only 21,000 incomes were rotiu*ned at above £100 a year.^ 
Mr. Wilson’s income-tax, and only 04,000 at lugre than £60 a year. 
Under the 3J per cent, tax of 1870-71, which goes down to £60, 
the total number of assesses was less than 128,000, more than half of 
whom are in Class 1, the lowest of all. The returns for all India, 
with its 130,000,000 of people, under Mr. Wilson’s inoouie*tax, 
were : — 

.Vi,0uo inoumes of StKX) and upvardo.. 

uuao'i BO to £l<h 

and S0D.0(X) S9to SO 

Direct tax of some land is absolutely necessary in Be ng al, 
owing to tho land revenue having been abandoned} k|tt' what 'it 
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ihould be, ifl a problem that defies human ingenuity. We 
cannot reach the masses of the Lower Provinces through the 
Custom House, any more than mother parts of India, while we have 
unfortunately abandoned to the zemiudarH the land revenue which 
the State should have retained in its own hands. 


The Administration Itoport of Oudh for 1870-71 gives us at 
last an acooimt of the military expenditure made within the pro- 
vince itself, without which we can form no proper idea of the 
•eonomic effects of our rule upon its people. The total amount of 
revenue raised during the year, and the expeuditiu'e were respec- 
tively as follows : — 

Revenue raised In Oudh 1870-71 .. 

Expenditure tfitrein. Civil £ 456,410 
Military £ 200,54(1 
• 7lH/.».'>(> 

Withdrawn from the Province t82r»,7‘.»s 

These figures shew that our rule drained the Provinci^ <»f about 
88 of silver during the year. Now Oudh produces neither 
gold nor silver, and we should therefore very soon drain it of every 
rupee it possesses, unless the people, by exporting produce of f^ome 
kind or other, are able to piuTJmse silver from other ]n*ovince.M. Our 
rule is constantly abstracting masses of silver from the eurrenc}^ of 
svsry province, and were it not replenished by the exports of the 
provinces, money would disappear from them altogether, when we 
should be compelled to take payment of the revenue in kind. 
It is a very serious question, we believe, whetin.'r the *Stnte would 
not do well to do this in many districts of tJie eoiiutiy. We are so 
apt to take current notions as uniiupeachable, that it is a real pub- 
lic service to be reminded of tli« necessity of frequently examining 
them for ourselves to their foundations. 


The prospect of our eventually obtaining cool in large quantities 
from Central India, seems to be steadily improving. We are now 
told, upon the most reliable authority, that exteiisivo coal ii(dds 
have been discovered in the Rajoor Manuk Ghiul District of tlie 
Nisam’s Dominions, and that mining operatiiuis have been com- 
menced. The discovery is said to bo dii(‘, in great measure, to lhi.‘ 
Nisem’s engineer deputed to th(3 duty, Mr. Wliit(‘, who although 
suffering much from fever contracted in tin? neighbourhood, 
worked with zeal and energy which lla^e resumed inthisdi.s- 
covery. The uew coal field is at Sasti, about twelve miles from 
Chanda, on Iluj banks of the Wurdah. At present only five 
square miles area have been tested by boring, but the coal is 
found in beds varying in thickness from eleven to fifty feet, 
and lies only about 100 feet below the surface, while it is declared, 
to be equal to the best Indian steam coal. These eoal-hearing ^trata 
have now been found to extend over 000 square miles in the 
valleys of the Wurdah and Pain Ouiiga rivers. Thty will prove 
an inexhaustible source of wealth for the Nizam, and when th4^ 
railway from Hyderabad isopeii, aiidcoinmuiiiculion with tjther parts 
of India, an enormous revenue will be deriv(^dtllelvf^)rm,as the wants 
of India would bo supplied far cheaper by this coal than from 
Europe. Iron ore is said likewise to ahoimd, facilitating the estab- 
lishment of fact<.>ric8 which might supply India with some of its 
iron. The Nizam has granted a bonus of a months pay to the ex- 
ploring party, it Boeuifi. The coal fields in the l\iimmuiiii*t District 
on the Oodaveiy are also said to be engn^ig the attention of 
His Government, and an orgaiii/.od party will be sent as soon ns 
the working season opens, to thoroughly investigate the coal beds 
there. We are indebted for tlicse particulars to a Madras contem- 
porary. 


' PAPER OURRENOy. 

The following is the Resolution of the Oovenimeiit of India on 
the report by the Head Commissioner of Paper Currency on the 
operation of his Department during the year J 870-71 : — 

The Oovemor-General-in-Council observes that the average 
ciiculation from the commencement of the Paper Currency opera- 
tions has been in 


1862-63 



B«. 

4,41.04.265 

18O;)-04 


... . . 

5,28,85.000 

6.58,20,116 

1864-65 


, . , , 

1665-66 



7,72.57.268 

1666 07 


• M ••• 

6,06.08.270 

1667-66 


. . ... 

0.28.50,845 

1660-60 


.. 

10,14,55.887 

1869-70 




10,e6,04,n7 

1870-71 



9,81,32,240 


and in the last two years, the maximum and minimum values of 
notes in circulation were : — 


Tear. Maximiiin. 

Tin. 

18«9-70 11,42,07,120 

1870-71 10,7o,5.%170 


Month. 

January 


Mialmiun. Month. 

Bb. 

9,80,32.010 April. 

8,68,10,030 May. 


For the first time in nine yeai*8 the circulation shows a hum 
decrease, having fiillen back below what it is was in 1608-09. The 
falling off in the main circles of Calcutta and Bombay amounted 
to no less than Rs. 1,32,81,487, or nearly 16^ per cent. There 
was u eoiiutorbalaneiDg increase in most of other circles which 
reduced to decrease on the whole to Rs. 8o,58,637 below 1809-70, 
or a little over 8 per cent. 

The Calcutta circulation reached its highest point _(Bs. 
4, 80, /53, 1/50) on the 22nd Januaiy 1870. It then fell rapidly to 
Its. 3,31,70,010 on the Slst March 1870, from which date to 
the end of May 1871 it showed no signs of recovery. Since then 
it has risen again quickly till, on the Slst October, it was 
Rs. 4,20,03,0<10, since whfui it has slightly fallen, it having been 
reduced to Rs. 4,11,13,080 (.m loth DecemlDer 1871, 

Thi^ Jin?fib(ti/ cir(‘ulation was at its liighest point in recent years 
(Rs. 3, 03, t >3,280) on thi- 7tli April 1M70. By the 7tli JuW it had 
fallen to Rs. 3,10,18,730. It now stands rather below Calcutta, 
or at about Rupees 3,67,00,000 on 13tli December. 

Tin? Matlrajs circiiliition rose stiikingly from about Rs. 
(»0,(X),(KX), at tlie end of Februaiy 1870, to Ka 1,15,85,270 on the 
.31st August 1871, having even reached a higher sum, viz.-Rs. 
1,20,41,130, on the 22nd .Tune last. On loth December 1871 it 
stood at Rs. 07,80,300. 

Thest^ rather remarkable phenomena are Jiot explained in the 
report. 

No less than Rs. 1,42,10,2(X) of Lahoi*e and Allahabad notes 
wen' cash(‘d in Oalcutia in 1870-71, and a far larger sum in pro- 
porti(m (Rs. 1,33,08,020) had been so-cashed to tlie end of August 
this year. This mi'ans that in the course of seventeen months 
Government has had to b(*ar the cost of the exchange on nearly 
Rs. 3,()0,00,(X)0 from Allahabad or Lahore, or since the begin- 
ning of the year, from Bombay to Oalcutta. 

The iibsenei^ of for^rcry is satisfactory. 

The Head (Joniinissionor argues lhat the note remittances in the 
year, amounting to Rs. 3,24,38,870, caused a large saving to 
Government. Rut doubtless jfcr cantra some expense must have 
been thrown upon Ooveniment by notes being received instead of 
coins at deficit treasuries. 

The net protits of the Department are shown to be Rs. 11,57,637, 
but against this amount ouj^it to be set the cost of the exchange on 
Rs. 1,42,16,200 of Lahore and Allahabad notes cashed in Calcutta, 
and taking this cost at 4 annas per cent., the sot off would be 
Rs. Ji5,340. 


IS IRRIGATION NECESSARY IN UPPER INDL\ ? 


riY MAJOR COBIIETT, H. S. C. 

( PaUinhed hi/ dmre of TL E, t/ic Ykeroy,) 

(Ooneliirled from page 132.) 

Tiik cidtjvator.s about Biidaon have boon enquiring how it was I 
obtained a better crop without, than they did with irrimtion. 
Some say tJu'v irrigated four and even five times, and only got 
about liulf the return I did, and from the same description of soil. 
I merely tell them to “ muuuro well and plough deeply,” and 
have .Mhowri them my new plough, which they seem to have taken 
a fancy to, and say they will adopt. 

As il is, mv crop does not compare badly with the average crops 
of Eunjpean ccjim tries, as mine was nearly 23 bushels per acre. In 
a lute number of the Farmer, the average of wheat in bushels per 
acre in different countries is given as follows : — 

Ireland 26 bushels, hi<^h farming t30 to 40 ; England and Scotland 
28, high farming 44 ; Belgium, 21 ; France, 14 ; Russia, 17 ; Silesia, 
10 ; Austria, 13 to 16 bushels. 

The rain-fall at Biidaon, from the 10th October to within two or 
three days previous to the time I cut my crop, was 1*3 inches. I 
do not include rain falling just provious to cutting the crop, as it 
delayed my harvesting and did it more harm than good. 

The natives sow a large quantity of seed ]Mr acre, as they expect 
a great auantity of the young plants will oe destroyed by whit^ 
ants. White-ants, I believe, will not attack strong heidthy plants. 
It is only when, in the struggle for existence caus^ by the poverty 
of, and want of nourishment in the soil, the weaker phuitB iSegln to 
droop, that they become the prey of the white-ants. 
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After Bby crop was cut I could easily pusli a walking stick iutu ' 
my lield to tbo depth it bad beeu plou^lied^ but cuuld not push it 
above an inch deep into tlu^ native « Held. Tlio soil of my Held I 
bein^ thus light and porous, 1 ploughed it t<» the depth it had b*’eii ; 
origmallv ploughed, and left it in the roiigli, to get the beiieHi of 
the ametioi'ating innuences of the air and rain. Had the occupier ‘ 
of the land next to mine attempted to ph)iigh his land after remov- i 
ing his crop, he could not liave done so abovi' tw(» inches def‘p. ' 
Vuder the present revenue system, unirrigable lands are aNsi‘ssed 
at a iiiucli lower rate tlian huida which are irrigable : if my theory 
is correct, thei*e is no reason why the unirrigable lands shoulcl not I 
be rated as highly as the irrigable. At ])resenl, in general, tln‘y aro , 
of a lighter or more sandy composition, and as such more suited to ; 
bailey than wheat, but in ploughing dt‘eply the sandy ])articles, now 1 
on the siu’face, would fall do avu into the furrow’s and he mixed I 
with the minuter particle's of tlie denser {juli-soil, and the tc‘\turc‘ of I 
the soil would be improved and become* more siiilc'd for Avh«‘at : at • 
tlie same time tlie soil of lands now irrigated would, liy dec*]) phuigh- j 
ing and ceasing to irrigate them, bc*come mort* light and ])oroiis and j 
better suited for all agricultural crops. | 

Every year we hear of thc^ cotton being damaged in .**omi‘ | 
district or other fitnu either excess or wain of niiu. Wen* tin* land ' 
deeply cidtivated, so that rain could easily p ni trate* to the sidi-soil, i 
Ido not think Ave should hear of damage from either of tlu‘>e j 
causes, and instead of getting a crop of from hO to 70 Ihs. an acre, : 
wo should have one of from 2tK) to -‘lOO lbs., or even more. 

As it is, a grc*at iiiiicnint of tin* vital energy ctf (he cotton jilaid is | 
expended in forcing its roots into the hardc-in'd pan, and aa’c have* a | 
dwarfed plant. | 

With refereneci to lands barren f nun being eoxcu-ed with “reh,*’ I ! 
believe AvheivA’er kiinkur has be(*ii cpianlc'd from tln*M* lands they 
have become fertile. 'Diis probably is from the reh liecoming niiv- 
edAvith, a mass of soil, instead of being collected on the surface; it 
might be AA'orth trying AAlielher deep ploughingand tliusmiving the 
I'eh AArith the* sub-soil Avonld have tin* effect of making the-e biiiTc*n 
soilfl fertile. 

Whether I am right or wrong is a question which could he* 
settled by a fc?w simple* c'xperiments curric'd on in difTcrc'iit parts j 
of the country. If 1 am ri^ht, the m(un*y s])ent in irrigatioual ! 
works, except, under certain conditions of the soil and sub-suil | 
above explained, is simply money throAvn away. * 


THE FIKST TTIIIITV YKAItS OK JIJUTISH ADMINISriiA- 
TTOX IN IIKXOAL -.IKSSOIOO. 


T'he, ICstahliiifiment of hritish Ad nuni'^f ration in thv 1)istrirt. i 

(C'(>iil]inie<l iioiii ini ) 

In April 17^1 the (lovernor-Oeneral increased very greatly (he | 
number of (^ivil (kinrts in Jjengal. "I'lu'n* Avere only half-a-dozc*ii ! 
before, and iioav twice that luiinber avctc added. One of the ; 
new AduAvlnts (as they Avere called) thus e>t}ih!ished AA’as the ; 
AdaAvlut at Moorly, and its jurisdiction iiielinh’d the Avhole of the I 
present districts of .Jessore and Knrreedpore, and that pju’t of the | 
24 IVrguiinahs Avliieli lies east of the riAer Jchainali.* Moorlv ' 
Avas selected as the liead-qnarlers of this distriet (or province, as 
it used then to be denominated), because it was the head-quarters 
of the Mahoiiiedan Government, .such as it Avas. 'I'he proximity j 
of Chanolirn, the seat of the Jtaja of .Ie.ssore, Avas probably, the i 
reason Avhy Moorly originally had become the head-qimrter.s of 
the district, 'riie .\daAvlut or ('ivil (\mit thus e.stahlished was ' 
inditferentlv termed the AdnAvIiit at .Moorly or llu* AduAvInt of 
.Teesore. The latter name of course super.seileii tin* former Avlieii \ 
tell years later the head-iinarters of the district AAere reiiioAed ' 
fi*om Moorly to their prc.sent localii^n. The .same Govenmieiit I 
order declared tliat the .Indges of these Gomts Avere to 
exei*ci.se also the poAver.s ve.stecl in the Kaujdar.s and Thannadais, 1 
a sv.stem Avliich Avas thus aboli.shed all oAer liengal. 4'he i 
Kaujdars avitc, as has been said, high ollicers of police, 
and the Tliaimadars Avere the ]»olice ollicers who had charge of 
police stations. Their ahii.se of power, and the oppressions tliey i 
committed, had become notorious ; and it Avas this cliielly that led , 
to tlieiv abolition and the transferreiice of their functions to an J*ai”- 
lisli otficer located in the district. In respect of these police 
functions the Judge was denominated also .Magistrate, lie took ! 
the pltwo of the Kaujdar, being a pure oHicer of jiolice, and the 
Tliaimadars Avho still remained in existence were made snbordinati* 
to him ibs Magistrate. This origin of the district magistracy Avill 
account for tlie name of “ Kaujdari,” applied up to the present day 
to the Majisterial jurisdiction. The functions of the ‘^Kaiijdari , 
Court” have Jiowever entirely diaiiged ; for Avliereas it is now an ' 
almost purely judicial institution, it was at its first estahlislimeiit 
in ,1781 a purely police jurisdiction. The duty of the Magistrate i 
was tlien.only tlie man^ement of the police: he had to am>rehciid ! 
offenders, but with their trial lie luid nothing to do. Tiic duty | 
ofjrying jocciised pei-sons was uorformed by an officer called the | 
«ljai*oga;” and within the Moorly jurisdiction there Aven* fAvo ! 
Darogas, one at Jessore and one at Bhusna. The Baroga Avas j 
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subordiimte solely to tlie Naitiin of Moorshedabad, and the Gfotm- 
lueiit Avas very particular to instruct the Magistrate, that he had 
over the Daroga no authority wliatever. Tlio Nazim had, In fact, 
never conceded fo tlie British Go Adornment the power of trying 
and punishing criminals. 

The British Government also had no authority over tlie Darogas, 
although, desiiAuis to keep itself aeqainted with the detaUfi of the 
ndministralion of criminal justice, it induced the Nazim to direct 
tin* Diirogu.s to submit to it, through the Magistrate, a monthly 
stiiteimiit of their criminal proceedings. The Daroga's powers 
AA ere exceedingly limited ; in lact, ho was rather an officer who 
w‘p(»rtcdcu.‘»es for the order of the Nizam (or rather the NaibNaz^, 
an DlHcer appointed for this and other duties), than a Judge ein- 
pnAv»»red himself to deal wiili criminals. Betty cases he could 
deal Avit.h hy intlieting small periods of imprisonment ; but these 
eases Avere very few compared A\'ith the number ho had to refer for 
order to the Nizamat. The Daroga also had charge of the jail and 
of the rt‘cords. So far as regarded the execution of sentencos pro- 
nounced by the Xaih Nazim, the Magistrate had a certain superviuon. 
It Avas through tlu^ ^lagistvate that the Darogos receiveu the or- 
ders pronounced by tin* Naib Nazim, and the Magistrate on one 
oeeasion .*<nhmitterl to (ioveriiment a complaint that the Daroga of 
HhiLsna AV’oiild not recei\e nn oHIcer whom he hud sent to see the 
sHnleiiet*s carried into execution. In respect of the jail also w© 
Hml that the Daroga was obliged to get the Magistrate's improval 
of his estimate.s for repairs before he sent them up to the Nizamat. 
Such then was tin* system of criminal administration when first 
establi.slu'd in 1781. The judicial part Avas performed by the Da- 
lAiga, a Mahoinodan oflicer acting under the Malioniedan Govem- 
iin*nl, and the executive part avus performed by the Magistrate, an 
I^ngli.**!! offe r acting under tlui English Government. 

The (.iovernor-Geiu ral, when he established tlie court at Moorly, 
appointed Mr. Tilman ll(*nckell to be Judge and Magistrate, and 
-\lr. Uichard Ihu’ki* to he his Uegistrar. The Judge got Rg. 1,300 a 
niontli at tir.st, hut «)n 27th hVbruary 1784 his salary as Jud^ was 
raised to IN*. 2,000, ami he got Rs. 000 more os Magistrate. A 
reduction wu.s aftcrAvards made, for t>n 0th May 1780 his pay as 
Judge Is staled at Rs. 1,120. Besides pay ho got also a proportion 
of the iii.stil iition fet's deposited Avith GiA'il Court plaints. Tne Re- 
gi.'.ter s .salary Avas only Hs. dOO. These two men, Tilman Henc- 
kell and Richard Kocke, remained a long time connected with 
Jes.s(m‘. They, were litvth men of more, than ordinary ability. 
Miu Deiickcirs name is ntiU remembered in some parts of the 
di.strict. His acqiniintanc e with every subject affecting his district 
Avas iiio.st intimate ; and m) Avrong was too remote for his energy 
t(i gra]>ph* Avitli, no advantage too distant for him to strive after. 
The idea of Jns udminislration avhs, that it was the duty of Go- 
vernment to procure the peace and comfort of the mass of the 
iiiliahitant.s, though it might involve some harm in respect of 
the Gompany’.^ conmu*rcial interests. These vioAvs Avere a little 
t«xi ndvanci^d for his age, for there was then too great an indina- 
tioii <)ii the part of (^Jovernmeut olllcials to look upon the natives 
as horn <udv to be a mc'ans <if profit to the Company. Mr. Ilenckell 
Ava.*^ never unmindful of his emi)loyer.s’ mercantile interests, but he 
alAvays .set this befon* him as tiis duly — to guard the then almost 
helple.ss uativ<*s from the oppression.s to which they Avore subject- 
e<l l)y the cmumercial ollicers of the (\unpany as well asj)y their 
own /eiiiiinl.ns. 

.Mr, I leiukell arrived at Moorlv in the middle of May 1781, 
and .shortly afterwards submitted Ids proposals for the re-modelling 
of the police force. The Kaujdars of course had already been re- 
ejilled, lo the great .satisfaction of the people whom they griveous- 
ly oppre.s.si.d. In fact, the whole p«)lico system appears to have 
been one of oppre.ssion ami corru])tion. There had been four 
thaumilis — Rhnsmi, Mirzanugar (near Trimohini), Noabad (now 
Khulna), and Dharmpur, and suhordinate to these thaiinahs were 
several chaukies. A thaimah at Shahiijial is also in one place 
referred to. 'Die re w(*ie paid ollicers at the thunnahs, but the 
chaukies Avorked by means (»f tjoindag or informers, avIio received 
no salary, -and Avi've, as a natural result, obliged to obtain a live- 
lihood by capturing iimoeciit persons and extorting money from 
them — asY.st.em %liich the Kaujdars amrrhaimadars, their superiors, 
certainly made n* tuidcavoiir to urcAi'iit, and perhaps even partook 
in the guilt of. IJow far these Kaujdari police were a terror to 
ev ildoeiv, it is not ea.sy 1<» say. Tliere Averts certainly a consider- 
able number of peimie in jail, though one is di.sposed to think that 
tin* innocent AV(*re hardly saf * from being mixed up with the 
guilty. Mr. Ilenckell goes .so far a.s to sa\" that the establishment 
of the four thannahs above mentioned “ rendered it nexttoimpos- 
feihle for dacoits and robbers to commit depredation Avithout 
meeting Avith their <le.s**rts." But this is hardiv consistent Avith 
Avhat he stat<*s about the opj)re.*j.Mions()f the KaujJars and the collu- 
sion of their subordinate's Avilh robbers, or Avith the undoubted fact 
that at the time Avlien lie joined th(* district tliere were bands of 
robbers, fifty strong, roaming about it. The Kaujdars, no doubt, 
did something tr) check robbery and dacoity ; but people were 
contented in those days Avitli results that would now be conaidimd 
disgraceful. What Mr. Ilenckell proposed was rather a change of 
peraonml than a change of system. ..Vssumi^ himself thaposi- 
tion and authority of the two alx^lished Faujoars, he proposed to 
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HlHtiou at each of the four thiuiiiHh:! a (linlwar, or head police ofli- | 
err, wh(>«e biiainess it woulil bo t<» approliend dHcoils and forward I 
them for trial to Moorly. Tludr HnlK)nliiiatOM wore not to be in- i 
t'liriiiors, but to bo foivign Hopjfvs, am native barkandazos w»‘re so • 
to collude with offondors. His polieo we re to possosa more of 
tin* military than of the detective churncter, and tins ik.‘eiiis to h^ive j 
niiited the then work. For tlie aim theji proj)ost d was not the i 
pnwiecution of minor offences, hut the checkiiipf of ^*Teat ones-’ 
dacoity and murder, and such like. Wl>en a dncfuty occurred, the 1 
invetftigation consist<‘d chieily in followinj;^ up the yranj^ to their j 
hoiiicH; and 118 the pin;r relied rather upon their Htren^Mh than i 
upon the HccTecy of iheir j>ioceedin^s, this w'as simply a t/ofTsf-nn- | 
litary expedition. Wluui the piirHuinjjr detaehment reached the j 
Uir of the the zemindar, tlirou^rh his 8er\ants (\\ho had al- . 

w.ivrt a s4‘mi-police rharaeter), was expected, and usually e*mi- i 
ju ’\*d by piessuro on the part of the (io\(‘rninent otli<*cr8 to ; 
«|. ‘i\er up tne men. The zemindars, it shoidd be noUul, are not I 
tiilki'd of as having separate polie ■■ establisbiuenls. They were ' 
i xjMjeted, by means of tlieir ordinary ser\aiits, protect jiroperty : 
from plunder and hand oxer <dT«‘nderh to the siuthorilies : and ; 
wheiiSlr. llenckeirBOirdwarsand Thannadars w i-re appointed, they 
\\t re to help ill and to see to the perbmuunce of these dutic'^, and 
couM always claim co-tiperalioii on the ])iirt of the zemifidar's sor- | 
MiiitB. It will he nhserved that the e.stiihli>hmenL of a lhamiah 
I t Moorly was no part either of tlie pre\ i<uislv exi.stinjr ^vstmii of 
^Milice or of Mr. I leiiekell's ]u*oposaLs. Mr. lleiiekell liimself in- 
tended to do the work xvhieh in other ]ilaee.s xvas dune b\ tlie . 
rhannadars. When his pruposuls were aeeepltd l)y ( lo\ ernment. a 
force of fifty sepoys was estahliMheil at IMoorly, liesides lhir(\ each 
at MirzanairHr anti JlliiKsnn, and four at Dliaraiinuir, which was a | 
viiiall thaniiah. \oahad is not mentioned as ha\in^^ any smdi 
force; the force stationed at Khulna in connection with the .s.ill i 
d ‘])rirtment xvas prolmhly considert'd to aflnnl siillicieiit militiiiy 
Mieii^rth. This nystem of poliei*, w’liicli cost perhaps Ifs. K)0 or 
‘'V) a uionlh, turned out far too e\peiisi\c for the commercial i 
ideas of the Cioxernment. The (luvermneiiL bc;^'’an hy <irderiii;r, in I 
oppodtioii to Mr. Heiiekeirs remonstrances, the snlistitutioii of : 
barkiindazcH for sepoys; and before this was carried c)ut the\ f»r- ' 
dered the entire abolition of the police establishment, except tJiat 
the foree at Moorly was to bt* retained. The (lo>eriiiiieiit • 
Older which directed this step declared that “all zemindars, . 
eliiuidliris, and taln(|dars, I'oiifonnable to the ori^dnal and funda- , 
iiumtal tenure on which (hey hold their /eiiiindaris and other 
lamls, are to tfd\e effectual care t hat on itjlilierii'", burjilarieM, m* 
ninrders, be committed wdiithin their dislrlels." Tlie\ were to 
do their utiuost to hriji^»- all offenders to justice; the\ were (o 
I net thaiinahs wlieivxer the Ma^'-islrale should direct, to a])poiiit 
ollieers for them, and to be answerable for the piod eoiuluet of (he 
people they stationed at them, and for tlunr obex iii;r the orders of 
the Ma^wtrate. IVrsoiis siilTeriiio' from rolibei v were (o he reim- ■ 
biirm'd for their losses hy tlie zemindar of the bui/Js wliere the 
rohhem lived, or of the lands witliin wliieh the rolibcry uas eom- 
iiiitted ; and if any zemindar < ommiLted or connived at murder, 

• >r robliery, or other breach of the peace, he was \o be jumislied | 
in’t/i fJeot/i. He w^ns liable alsi) to jumislinieiit f<ir other l 

niiscomluct aecordiiio* to the nature of the ease. ruder ] 
this treincndouN order tlie zemindars were obli^rd to pve ' 

rectjtriiiziinccs to carry out the duties reiiuired of lliem. The | 

nmnlH>r of thannahs was iiicreased from fixe (iuclinlinjr | 

Miiorly) to thirteen — a deeeiitrnlization nec«'ssilati'd by the eliani^o . 
of system. The zemindars naturally objected to luixin^ to bear ' 
all tbia expense, but no answer was xouchsafed to tlu'ir reinon- ' 
straiKVS, This system, by w'hich the /emindars bore the burden | 
i»f the police eHtablislimi'iits, continued in force from until ! 

1 71 1 1 (»r 02, when Lord (\»rnwallis reformed the administration. ' 
'I'he Magistrates were how’eyer allowed, for tmnptu’ury purposes, | 
to employ Oirdwars and Thannadars: and under this permission the ■ 
Magistmte of .lessore innnau''t‘d ])racth all\ to keep up twoHoveni- | 
meiit thannahs (Jhenida and Xoahad), hut with lliis exception the ; 
w Jiole burden lay oil tlie /eiiiiiidurs. Willi aii active and eiier- ! 
jretic MaffiHlrate like Mr. Henckell, the evils that w'ould naturally * 
spriiiff fi*om such n police svsteiu had less chance (jf development ; ! 
hut still the utmost that could he said for it, afteu- s<mie years of 
trial, W'us, that the police was better than it luuHoeeii in Uie time j 
of the Faujdars, that is, before any Kurojieun officer wuis stationed . 
at Jessore. AVliat thei'O w*aa of pmd in it, anise from the <*ircum- | 
stance that the Goverumeni and its officers pmclicalU' took upon j 
themselves, and away from the zemindars, the supervision and 
maiiAg:einent of tlie ^lolice work. 'I’lie perempUiry mrlaratioii of 
dune 1782 had, in fact, become a dead letter. Tiw' zemindars’ ' 
liability to jfivo compensation for robbery was never enforced e.v-'| 
eept in extreme cases. The only part of the onler (hat remained : 
iu foree was that xvhich laid upon them the ohlifration (•) keep up • 
and pay for the tliaiinah cstnbbslnnents ; and even tliis part of the 1 
nnh r was, as we have seen, not enforced in the case of .Ihcnida ' 
and Noabad. No other result was possible whore a sort of joint ! 
responsibility and authority was driven to the Magistrate— a man j 
of energy who entered on these matters from motives of duty — \ 
and the zemindar, who no doubt did always as little as he could, j 
and wiose only motive was the fear of conscf|ucuces. The plan 


of managing the police through the zemindars had broken do^, 
For the Mahomedan Govemment, careless of details, and desiring 
nothing but the most siiperlicial results, it might answer ^ but 
when Fnglish ndmini.stration w'os earned into the aistncts, the new 
idea arose that the world was not made for the enjoment of a 
few great families, who might manage everything as they chose. 
It was impcwsiblc to hope for the due performance of public duty 
from iiidividimls who had nothing to gain by doing their vrork* 
and little or nothing to lose by not doing it ; and zemindore could 
hardlv be expt‘ctcvl to co-tip<*rate zealously xv it h the Magistrates, 
who ‘ had come to deprive them of their previously almost 
irresponsible authority. And thus the Magistrates ignored the 
zemindars, xx ho were' lit tie more than olwlructives, and expected 
from them only ohi dii iice to speciffc orders addressed to them. 
From lliul time till noxv the public duties of zemindars have con- 
tinually diniiniMlied, and their rcspuusibiliti^s are always changing, 
from actual to nominal. 


T'XIFOini OFFICIAL i’RICE LISTS.' 


niCSOLUIIOX oF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Tn c m^iilering the adv iintages of a uniform method of publishing 
the ma ivet prices of grains, the form of price current adopted in 
the AW/A- lr#*s/#>rn Proi tinTs' f/ftzrffo itself to the 

(io\ernor-General-in-(.k)iiiieil as the most complete and convenient 
that had been devised, and it xvas accordingly circulated to local 
Governunmls and Administnitions bn* their opinion on its litneaa for 
unix'ersal iidojition, and any suggestions for its impi'ovement xvhich 
might present themselves. 'Pliis form sliew'cd tlie prices of the 
various grains by the number of seers of HO tolalis purchasable for 
a rupee ; mid for juirposes of cuiiijiarison, it shexvod, side by side, 
xvith th»‘ current prices, those of the preceding xveek and of the 
corresp<uiding w'itIc of the previous \ ear. 

2 . 'riie specimen biriii has been generally approvt‘d ; but a fexv 
use ful iimendineiits have been proposed, and a r(*vised form is now 
circulated for information and guidance. 

The ehang-es inadi' are brielly the folloxving : — 

‘1. r*/)— On tlie siig’gesHon of the l^iinincial Oommissiont r of 

the Ihmjmib, (he general heading has been altered to — pricea 
ciirr<‘nt of food grains the groups of cohiiniifl belonging (o the 
two kinds of riet* have hei ii brought into juxtaposition, and their 
ht'adings slightly modified. In prux inccLS wliere the entry of oiuj 
. s«u*t of rice is considtu’ed siiHicicnt, the columns fur the best sort 
slioiild lie left blank. 

— To meet the circiimstancefl of tlie south of India, columns 
have been added for ra;^]’, (‘holum, cumboo, and veragoo, and a 
gioun of eoliimns for salt has lieen inserted, and W'ill be obligatory 
Jor all nrovinee.s. The Hoard of Revenue, Madras, w'ould also 
have cniunms for two sorts of The Governor-Genernl- 

in-Couneil will not however prescribe this addition, but it xvill be 
open lo any Govornment to add such entries should it see tit. The 
proposal to inehule the prices current of cotton and indigo does not 
conimend itself to the Government of India. The returns under 
this hem^are doubtless valuahle, but tliey should be published 
separately. ^Vs siiggi'sted by the (TOXTrniueut of Bengal, a column 
for “ remarks*’ has been added. 

O') — The standard seer, as defined in Act XXXI. of 1871, has 
been substituted for the seer of 80 tolalis as the xveight to which 
prices are reft ired. The Madras Gox'ernmcnt has urged the reten- 
tion of the measure standard. But the main object of change 
being to obtain uniformity, tlie Gox'ernor-General-in-Oouncil con- 
siders tin* prtiposal inadmissible, and behexTS that there will be no 
real difficulty in exhibiting price according to the xveight standard 
noxv prescribed. A careful forinnla of reduction should be pi*e- 
parej for each district, and fur each species of food entered in the 
table. This being once done, the labour inx'ol\’’ed in the actual 
working out of the rediictiuns is infinitcLsimal. 

4. A few general instructions need to be added ; — 

O') The form, as its heading implieB, should, if possible, be 
xveokly. The Gov ernor-Oeiioral-in-Council trusts that the obstacles 
to tliis courst* in tlie Madras I’residency and Mysore may not be 
found insuperable. 

— J fractions of the seer should be shown decimallv, but 

only to one jvlaee of decimals. 

(•k') — The .stnteinent should not be encumbered with arrear sta- 
tistics. If tlie return for any district is received too late for inser- 
tion, it should be omitted altogether. But the Oovemoi*-General- 
in-Gouncil hopes that such omissions will be rare. 

statement for each province should be published in the 
local Gazette. But separate copies should be forwarded to the 
Goverimiont of India as soon as prepared. 

. will lx* open to each Local Qovemmont or Administra- 

tion to insert additional triple groups of columns for other kinds of 
food which may appear to require special notice, or to omit the 
groups of columns pertaining to kinas of food which do not eater 
into the dietary of the people of the province. 
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5. In prescribing the acconipaAying fonii, the Govenior-Geiie- • 
ral-in-Cottiieil expresses a hope that every effort will be made both i 
by Local OoTeranientri and AdmiiiiHt rations and by district oiKcers ; 
and others chaif(ed with the preparatiiiu of the original tables, to j 
mi^e Uiem a really valuable and accurate record of the current ; 
prices of f<H>dL To this end it is iuH!es8ary,^sf, that the statistics, | 
in their original form, should be exact ; and secoiid/v, that they 
should be correctly reduced. Special attention should be directed ' 
to both points. ! 
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OBSERVATION ON THE LAW AND CX)NST1TUTI0N, 
ANT) PRESENT GOVERNMENT 01^ INDIA. 


BY LIELT.-COL. GALLOWAY, 1829. 

(hi the iifitiire of Tenures according to the Und oj IndUi^ wider 
the Moohxmmudan (/ovenimcnf. 

Tliough tho Mohuniuui(1an law be explicit os to tho proprietary 
right of tho cultivator, and although it bo equally doubtfoiHi that 
the zumeotulary right is official; yet that any mveu indivi- 
dual may be /umoeiidar, in tho sonsc in which that word is 
loosely underst-ood, and also a wal\h or real owner of the 
soil, such as I have tlefinod the cultivator’’ to be, it is scarce- 
ly necessary for me to say, becauso tho original tenure of vniU 
hecftt being transferrablo might l)^^ purchased by the individual 
oflicial znmeendar, and thus a largo estate might bo acquired : 
and doubtless many considerable properties thus grew up, and 
many more were unjustly got pf>ssossiou of. Ihit then tne dif- 
ference between two individuals clainuiig, tho one as a cultivator 
in po8.ses.sion of the soil, and the other as a zumeondar, just 
described, claiming the riglit of a nmlik over him, is, tliat tho 
latter mn.st jinu'e his pnrehaso or lawful acquisition, and shew 
that tho cultivator- possessor holds under him ; for the law has 
vested tho original or radical right to the soil in tho cultivator. 
Of this right no individual can divest hi ni.solf legally, but by 
sale or gift ; aiul no lii'/iriditaf can accpiiro it from him, but by 
gift, purchase, or inheritance. 'J'he .sovereign may grant to his 
favourite a «unnud of zuinccndari'e, or jageerdaree, oraltumgha- 
dareo over the lands, and the grantee will draw the Goveruiiieut 
revenue, the hhnntui ; but tlui properttf of the noil remains with 
tho owner, the nodih, who may nov»*rtliclcss .sell, ru* lot, or give 
it to whom ho jileases. 

Blit wc arc told “that all the lands in Bengal, and tho gi*eater 
part of those ofOriss.i and Behar, are in the handn of great 
/.iimeoiidars, who eljiim to he the owners of them in absolute 
right of property.” From what has been said wbatover it is ob- 
vious that the tii-les of tln'se person.s to tho right of the soil will 
not hear invc'stigation In thesnnj tcvstoftlie law ; nor indeed by 
any other .standard whatsoever, t )n th(‘ contrary, it is Inyond 
doiilit anil a fact, a nmttor of undoubted history, that at a com- 
paratively late ])('riod thm-o was no sneh tiling as a great 
zumoendur either in Bengal or ]>ehar. 

“It is not,'* says t he author of tlie Ayeen Akbaroe, “custo- 
mary, in the soobah of Bengal, for tho hi^shandtnan and govern^ 
nient to divide the croi>. The produce of the lands is determined 
by ntfsfod' ; that is, by estimate of tho crop. The ryots 
(Imshamlmen) in tho soohah of Bengal are very obedient to 
Government, and pay their annual rents in eight months, by 
instalments, tht'inselven liriugiug molnirs and nqiees to the places 
ai»pointcd for t|jtfreci*ij>t of the revimne.’’ And of Behar tho 
same author .sivs, “ It is not customary in Behar to divide the 
crop. The husl»andmaij brings the rciit hiniHelf ; and when ho 
makes his first |)avment he comes dressed in his best attire.*’* 

The date of this aiithentie- record is littlo more than two 
hundred yeai .s ago ; and wc have before quoted the edict of 
Aiirmigzobe, as late as the ^oar IfitJS, directing the k/nintui to 
he levied mfi'eeohhi to the fonnn^ and in the proportion fixed by 
tlic Moolmminuilan law throughout all India. How, or by 
whom, luis the right of property in tho soil boon totally aub- 
\erted throughout a (Country containing twenty-five to thirty 
millions of i)cople, in no nhort a. proriai If these, the great 
/.nmeendar.s, have acijuired lawful light to tho aoil, it must navo 
hfru nifhnrfjffcnt to thi.'t. Let them shew tho <lcods by which they 
hold ; for except hjf in/trntanec a nyttlar iuntnnnent is required 
to e.stabli.sh their title. Sunniula from tho King^aH late as the 
middle of the eighteenth centurg are quoted by Lord Teigiimouth 
as establishing vndouhtvd right in the soil. One in favour of tlie 
/.umoendar of Raisb.aliy was granted, he tell us, “in couso- 
qiieiice of the neglect of the former /.umeendar to di.seljargc his 
revenue.” Tliis may he gooil as a sunmid of znmeondary ; but 
not a grant of the soil \ not more than a commission, 
after svq>er.seding o\ collector of land-tax hy the King of Eng- 
land, would he a grant of the estates within tho district siiocifi- 
od. So also the “ Bumeendary of Dinageporo was confirmed 
by a firmanu of Shah .Jehan about lO'oO.” So tho origin of 
tho “ Burdwaii zuineendary may bo traced to tho year 1680, 
when a rerg smalt portion of \t \\\\h given to a person named 
Aboo.’* Kuddoa and Liishknrpore zumocndarics are of later 
date, about 1719. See Mr. Shore’s ininuto. 

AVo have soon above, that at the very end of the 8cventc*enth 
ccnixxvy hnsliand men id their rentn to the Crtni'n.” This 
goes to prove that whatever be tho ant iquity of tlio families of 
the zuinocndars jn.st mentioned, they were, at the date of the 
Ageen A/rharee, considered husbandmen and wo know 
that tho Vieoruy of Bengal, Jaafur Khau ** dispo.ssosHed almost 
all the zumccnciai*s.'’ 1 would again ask how this vast occumu- 
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lation of property has arisen 1 Some of those zumecudarH pay half 
a million sterling of public revenue. Did they parchjiso the land? 
The value of 10 yean? purchase would bo five millituis! The moli- 
lrfl.ni>. of ten per cent, at ten years’ purchase would aniount to 
(four millions) four crores of ru|K}os. Where was the capital to 
purchase this / It is cvidoiit 710 purchtse ever took /dace j that, 
consequently, no trmuf/er oj the itoil v'os ever made ; and that, 
therefore, those /uineondara are not otniers 0 / it. 

I shall conclude the.so remarks on the zumeendary tenure ( re- 
ferring to what I have said on the question of the law) by 
quoting the authority of an intelligent native, questioned by Mr. 
Shore (the present Lord Tcignmouth), on the received opinion 
and custom of India with respect bj the right of a zumeeiidar in 
the soil, and of tho sovereign to confer such right. This 
intelligent person wtu* the sou of tho former Na/im of 
Behar, and author of the Seir-ool-Jf<f<jttc(Mfreen (Iholam lloseyii 
Khan. Querif . — “ How is a zumeeiuUir appointed Ahiover.-- 
** According to strict right, no person can lierome the pro- 
prietor of land but by one of the three above-mentione<l modes, 
viz.fhy jmn'hcMey hy ////^ from the j>ro])rietor, or by inhf^ritanro 
though, by usage, the emperor or his representative may 
displace him fa zumeeiular) for contumacious ainl refractory 
behaviour, and appoint another by siinnud in Ins room. The 
person so appointed is by usage considered as zumcendar and 
proprietor of the soil, though according to strict right h(‘ be 
not so.*’ — Is a .zuincendary bereditary F” ,1. — “ Wbatever 
land a zuinccudar may have oeeome the /tynprietor 0 / hy any 
one of the three above-mentioned- modes (viz.,, purebase, gift luberi- 
tanoe) descends in tho line of inhentaucc . but wliatover is not 
actual jJTOperty, is consequently not of an hereditary natun*,’’ 
(alluding to his official capacity of /umceiidar wlneb is not 
** actual pro|)erty” doubtless). If a ziiniecndary bay the aefiod. 
property of any person, his heir lias an undoubted right to .suc- 
ceed without the sanction of tho ruler.” 

Now hero it is evident a distinction is intimated between lands 
the “ actvjal property/* which may Im* called tiu; ** bere<litary” 
estate, and lands belonging to the /uiueeudarce, not acinat 
property/* For example, by huiiuiuI from the king, the /.umeen- 
dar might be vested with the management of the revenue of Ins 
own hereditary lands, and other lands iuljaceiit, and the’ebarge 
of the police, &c. (for that was an essential part of u ziimeeii- 
dar's duty); also the care of extending the calti\'atioii of wa.ste 
land, &c. ; and it is worthy of remark, that tlirouglioiit tlie 
wholo aeries of answers to Mr. Sliore’s ((ueries, (.tliolam llo.seyn 
invariably keeps this essential distinction in view ; though from 
the questions, that great distiuotioii seems to bo entirely over- 
looked by Mr. Hhore, who a}ipears to take it for granteil that 
an imperial sunnud is a full title to the actual property of the 
' soil, as it is to tho official rights of /.umeeiidan‘o. 

4 Bfut o Bunniui, firmaum, or by whatever name a grant from 
the cro^vn may be called, can convey no riglit ITut what is ve.ste<l 
in the sovereign; and that i.s, the collection * of th<; public 
revenue : I mean over lands hold by cultivators, .such aa J have 
defined. And let it be obseived that this distinct ion is marked 
by the names given to tho allowances w'hich go\enimeiit grant- 
ed to zumeendars, “ malihunr and “ nanhir/' the former mean- 
ing the dues belonging to a imdik/* or real oAviier of land, 
tho latter to a manuyer. Matikana/'* .says (Iholam lli)8eyn, 
“ is the uualiouable right of propiietorshij> ; but mtnkar 
depends upon fidelity, and a due discharge of the public 
revenue, \ankar is expressly the reward of .ierrirv. Jfa 
zUmeoudar is displaced, it wmilu bo undoubtedly taken fr<»ni him. 
"Bvit 7 nalikana is the right of the proprietor of land, who re- 
ceives it (malikuiia) under tho ruler, and tliercfore if ho receive 
it (malikana) under the ruh*r, how can an altumgluuhir, jageer- 
da^&c., withhold it from him \ 

Here then, notwithstanding the king’s .suniul <if altuingha, 
&c., the omier’s right remains entire. ’J’ho .suuimd conveys 
the king’s right, and no more ; and that is tho khuranj. 
There ore, imieed, instances of tho sovoreign jnfrrlnttiiity land 
f)rom a zumcendar. On this point dholam Ifoseyii is asktsl .* Q . — 
“ Why did the kiug purchase lands, since^ho wasloidof the 
country, and mi^it therefore have takoli by v irtue of that 
capacity P A . — “ The emperor is not .so far lord of tho vuiX 
as to be able, cousistontly w'ith right •ami equity, to soil or 
otherwise dispone of it at his mere will and ])leasui e. '!Mie.se are 
rights appertaining only to such a proprietor of land as is men- 
iioned in tho first and second ausweis. 'fho Emperor is pro- 
prUtar of the revenue, b^it he je not proprietor of the soH Hence 
tj^.is, when ho grants aipnas, altumghae, nmXJageers he only trans^ 
ferjt the. revenue from himself to tho grantee. ’ How dittbrent 
thisfnom the Hindoo law; how difteront from our ordinary 
notioris*Qf-.so.veroign right in India? 

It may not bo unedifying, to note in couclnsioii. wiiat in 1770, 
was the estimation in wqiich the znmeenclar and their titles were 
held by -the English Governments. Tho Government proclama- 
tion on this point is dated 1 1th May 1772, notifying the detor- 
mination of the Engli.sh Government to assume the Dowaiico by 
Older of the Court of Directors, aiid enumerating tho several 
branches of business appertaining to tho Dewaneo, among which 


are : tho constituting a^nd dismieeing of zwneendars, with the 
concurrence of tho Narim.” 

They then, 1 4th May 1772, proceed to di\ido the countiy into 
farms of piirgnnnahs ; but so as not to exceed one lac of rent per 
annum. In this document the zumeendars appear to be onder- 
sto(xl merely as ( lovornmeut officers. That in like maimer the 
zumeendars, taliiqdars, shiedars, ami other oficere of GoVermwat 
be forbid to lend money to the ryots.”* 

How far, under the ^foohnmmudan kings, the practice of India 
coincided with the law, in the system of Government generally 
ill matters ol revenue ami finance, in comitenancing the right 
of the sovereign or of the zumcendur, or of the cultivator, to 
the proiierty of the soil, maybe further^seen, iu addition to 
what J liave already quoted, by referring to the Institutes 
of Timour, which are formed so closely on the model and 
principles (»f the Moohnmmndaii law, that it is iinp<3Bsible to 
mistako their origin. ’I’lie Institutes of Akbar, Ayeen Akburee, 
are evidently fi>rmed from those of Tiiiiour ; and are, in fact, in 
their most material parts, a copy of the former. 

From the Moolmmmndan law, clown through those tw'o works, 
tho eye of a Mooli ummiidan lawyer has* a view of the whole 
system of Indian (lovernment ; obscure Latterly, it must be 
confes.s(*d, but still sufficiently marked to admit of his tracing 
the oi iginal. There is also the code of the Moghul Emperor of 
Persia, (ilia/.nan Khan, above-mentioned, promnlgatod about 
the year of <mr Lord 12()n ; all as •indeed might bo looked for, 
scions from the same stock. Where, indeed, at that early period 
of .Moolinnmiudamsm, may it be supi>osed a moslem 2irince 
would go for law, save to tho sacred reiiository of Lis faith I 

But tiicro arc other docmnciits extant, of still greater force and 
of recent date. .Vmoiig these, 1 shall again mention Auniiig- 
zobe’s firmaiin, dated in HJGM, directed to JVIoohiimmud Hashin, 
containing instnictions for collecting the khnrauj. These are 
eighteen in number, and iirofess to be issued “that the mutu- 
snddees and amils, from one end of Hindoostau to the other, may 
bo informed in all iioints regartling the klinranj as directed to 
be levied in the enlightened lau) of thepure and holy religion, and 
as aiqu'ovtd by tlie gooil and authentic traditions.” These rules 
for tiie colloetioii of the khuranj are entirely eopie<l from tho 
writers on the Moohummudan law, following the practice 
adtqded by Omer, when be settled tho conijnered iirovinces of 
Ira Ilk and Syria, before idlnded to. 

There is also another lifinann of Aurimgzcbe, issued about the 
}ear addressed to llishnk Doss, containing the minutest 

orders n^specting the collection of the revenue, tho encoiuuge- 
meiit of cultivation, the keeping and trausmission of regular 
accounts, formed after the rules of .Vkbar ; to which he indeed 
sjiecifically refers . “ You are to inform f ourself of tho usage with 
regard to the customs in tho time of Ilis Majesty, when llajali 
’rudiir Mull was Dcwaii.” 

'riiis order contains fifteen regulations. It is collected iu tho 
ItuoHMKiit-e-Aliiinyeerei' ; and a translation of it and of tho former 
may be .seen in Pattmi’s A.sia(ic Altmarehies, furnished to that 
author, 1 believe, by the 2>reseut Lord Teignmoiith. 

“ It is 2 U 02 )or," says the learned S/ni-ms'^tol-Aymah, “ that tho 
sovereign ai»poiiit collectors to collect the khuranj iu the most 
equitable inauuerfrom tlie jieople.’* These collectors were called 
atuil-een (the ])lural of amil) ; .and accordingly Akbur a^i- 
jioiiited a collector over every crore of dams, who was called 
a/nil or a/nilytcKrr ;t and the name i.s pre-served to this day in 
tho i>ro' nice of Oiidb and other imrts of India beyond the Com- 
pany’s tcrritorie.s. 

“ And, ’ says Akbar, “ let ami Iguz/.ar agree with the hasbaud- 
maii to bring his rents himself, that there may bt) no idea for 
employing intermediate merceuar.es.” 

Here tlio written law says, the jieople shall pay to the 
Government-collectors, “ and the practice of India was such.*’ 
“ *Vo inter mediate mercenaries shall he suffered,” says Akbar, 
to come between the so\eroign and cultivator.” 

” Tbero .shall be,’* .'^ays tlio MooliummuJan law, “ separate 
treasuries established ; the first for tho khuranj, and thie jizeeah 
or capitation tax ; the sei;ond, for tho ooshr, or tithes, and the 
zukaut, <ir i liaritable imposts ; tho third, for the fifth of captur- 
ed property, plunder, mines, and of treasure-trove ; the fourth, 
fnr n'atfs, eseheats, ^.c. All this shall be kept separate, because 
these dtf'ifi, difierent branches of the i*cvenuo are appropriated 
by law to difierent purposes. The sovereign, however, in case 
of necessity, may bornnv from one treasiu’y to replace the same, 
if in hi.s j>ower.”t 

Tiiiicmr had seven establishments of this kind, ‘‘seveu wuzoers 
or miiiiators, all under tho dewanbogee, to regulate the affairs of 
the rovenuo and to lay them before him : one for the affaira of 
the royts, tho state of cultivation, population, and police ; 
one for the subsi.staiice and pay of the tvoops, assignments ofja- 
geers granted for this, ^&c. ; one to take charge of the property 
of absentees, defuncts, e.scheat8, customs, and zukat, duties on 
cattle and pasture ground, &c. ; one for the expenses of the im- 
perial household, arsenal, &c. There are three others placed 

^ Proclamation of 1779. t Ayeen Akbaree. f Zevlaaee. 
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over the Droniier provinces, the khiUsah lands, dec., all under 
the dewanbeme.*** • 

Akbar established provincial treasiuies to receive thekhurauj 
from the husbandman, and one grand treasurer in the capital. ” 
There were also treasuries for pesheush, reversions (or escheats), 
offering charitable donations, and for money for weighing the 
Idoff. Toe fauzdar, when he captures a place must act with fidelity 
in £e division of plunder, a fifth part of which ho shall Bend to 
the royal exch^uer.*' 

The khnrauj, and the iizeeah, or capitation-tax, &c., shall be 
appropriated, says the Moohummudaii law, to the use of the 
troops, in building and maintaining fortifications, guarding the 
highways, digging canals, maintaining those who ilovote their 
lives to the gc^ of the people (as kozees, mooftees, mooazzins, 
public teachers) ; in feeding the poor, paying collectors of the 
taxes, building and repairing mosques, bridges, &c. Finally, 
every moslem in want has a claim on the public treasury, accord- 
ing to his exigencies, for himself, wife, and children under age, 
for decent food afid raiment; but holy men, and those learned 
in the law, the descendants of Aallee and the nobles, have a 
claim to a greater shore, because dignifying them, dignifies the 
sons of Islaum.” F. M.S. 

“ I appointed," says Timour, “ as siiddor (or chief priest) a 
man of holiness and of illustrious dignity, to watch over the 
conduct of the faithful, established * in every city and town a 
kazee and a mooftee, a supervisor of markets, also a judge of 
the army (termed, as in the M<x)hummudan law, mzcp-ool- 
liukur)^ and sent into every province an 'instructor in the law, 
superintendents to watch over the cultivated lands and the 
husbandmen, ordered tlio ruiiiod bridges to bo repaired, new 
ones to be built, and placctl guards to watch the roads, &c., ^c. 
Also ordered that tho dcscciKlants of tlio Prophet, the oohna, 
the foozla, the mushauokh, the durveshes, tho goslia, uushcon, 
should have acyoor ghuXaiUy and wuzeefahy and mursoomy assigned 
them ; idso that the fookra^ tho anjzaf tho should have 

mvddndo maojuah^ and that tho mausoleums and sepulchres of 
the great should have furak and (tah and roalmaee^ allotted 
them."t 

Four classes of moil,” says tho Ayoon Akbnroo, have land 
or pensions granted them for thoir subaistonce. 1st, the learn- 
ed and their scholars ; 2nd, those who have retired from the 
world, holy men, and goshanusheon ; 3rd, tho needy, who are 
not able to help themselves ; fourth the (Jaacendants nf great 
faniUm [an error in the translator for descend* mU of A*dlec\ who 
from false shamo, will do nothing for thomselvea ; besides the 
army, the pay of which amounted to rupees 7 7,29, 652, 

But by trie Moohiimmudan law, the land-tax is assessed hy 
measurement; so much nor jnreeb of sixty measures square. 
The measure was settled to be tho gaz, oi ouhit, of the king 
Noshorwauii, which is said to have been seven ham Is’ breadth, 
including the thumb, or nine hands’ without the thumb : accord- 
ingly,** says the Ayeon Akbarce, “ Ilis ^lajest}’, Akbar, adonted 
Nosherwauu’s moasurciiient of sixty squares, which he made to 
consist of that number of ilahce guz \ settled the *jnz^ the (enauh 
and the beegah ; after which ho ascertaine<l the value of the 
land and fixed the revenue accordingly.” 

Timour ordered this before him. “ 'Phe khurauj i§ tube 
settled," says tho Institutes, “ according to the i»ro<luec of the 
mUivated land. The lands irrigated by water constantly flow- 
ing should pay one-third ; if only by rain-water, therefore un- 
certain, to pay one-third or one-fourth. That tho land should 
be measured and divided into three classes, an average taken, 
and to pay so much.** § The guz^ or yard, settled by Akbar, 
WOB forty-one fingers; and he called it the ilahee guz, instead 
of the badshahee (the guz of the king, meaning Nosherwaun) as 
the Arabs did theirs. §§ 

Akboris beegah, or jureob, consists of 3,600 (or sixty square) 
guz : the same number siHicified by the Moohummudaii law. 

( I'o he continued.) 
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COINS AND flJK.VBURES. 

Thbrk are some incidents in *Ala-ud-din’s story ,whicli more near- 
ly concern these numismatic chronicles, such as his assuiuption of 
ue title of the Second Alexander, and a notion entertained of a 
new religion, of which he was to be the oracle, both of which 
items are testified to by the coina But the most curious record 
of this Stilton’s reign is his attempt to increase his too-costly army 
by administrative regulations which should lower the prices of 
provisions and other necessaries of life, while it cix>p8 out, in an 
obaeure way that he contemplated, a simultaneous reduction in 
the silver taidcah from 175 grains to 140, for the special benefit 
of bis own pa 3 rmenta to the Sipahis, We have no specimens of 
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these 80 inappropnatelv called ^Adalis, but we meet with 
the first accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak (a.B. 79ff), to wUoh 
occasion it may be as well to defer a more extended notice ^ 
them. Tho as^iciate operation upon the nrices of provision^ iM 
a fur more general interest ; as although tne machinery emploj^ed 
implied a certain amoimt of foi'co and compulsion, the main oboeot 
was sought to bt^ obtained bv taking payment of the revenue in 
kind, the establiHiniieut or royal ^'aiiaries. State advances to 
inerdiants, and other simple and obvious methods of facilitating 
! the supply of the capital. So that, in effect, the official rates for 
the metropolis do not depart greatly from what might be styled 
the normiu scale of prices, when distributed over an aversM of 
; town municipalities ; and this quasi-ec^miy is indeed supported by 
i the natural open-market rates obtaining at a later jperiod, when 
[ money may have been suppr^sed to have fwlen in relative value. 
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The Jda/, aa will hereafter appear, is of a silver tankaJk 
of 17«’> gra. ; at iho excliangi^ of ’2s. per tankah, i\\Qjital would there- 
I fore correspond in value to farthing, or rather less, as the 29. 
is a very high rate of exeliange for the old silver piece. Tho Delhi 
sir, of an approxiniaUi date, is stated t») have been 70 miskdh, and 
the man 40 sirs. Nt)w, taking tho weight of the rniskdl, at the 
even average of 72 grains, the sir would range at 5040 pprains (or 
720 grains loss than the Troy pound of 5700 grains), and the snm 
would amount to 20 1, (MX) grjiins, or 35 lbs, troy, and 28*8 lbs, avoir- 
dupois, or a little over the quarter of a hundredweight, or less than 
half a bushel of wheat. To complete the evidence contributed 
by this f»>reign staticiau, wo must examine a second or alternative 
test, which he introduces apparently for the more ready compre- 
hension of tho west(*rn world, in the form of tho parallel estimate 
of the Indian man imder its equivalent in Egyptian dirhams. Of 
these latter, l()2jj are stated to correspond in might with the Delhi 
sir. Now although the dirhams of the Mamluks of Egypt of this 
period, in their tangible and once current form, would only load to 
endless complications as bases of calculation, yet tho yaosi-theo- 
retical scheiiKi of tJie normal Arabian system of the relative weights 
of gold and silver coins, gives us h curi«)us approximation to the 
retiini obtained^ from tin* simple calculations just formulated^ 
Whatever may jiave b<*en the weight of the mUkdl proper in vari*^^ 
ous localities, ni many cases the ^//mb* continued to be a miskdli^wxQ ^ 
and simpli' ; and theory was ordinarily consistent in recognisiitf the i 
weight of tile silver dirham as 7-lOths of the gold piece. Imder 
this aspeci w»‘ have to examine a new scale of proportions : the la- 
test and most exhaustive autiiority, M. Queipo, has fixed the actual 
weiglit of the representative Egyptian rniskdl at 4*060 grammes, 
or 72*007 grains. This n*turn will make the dirham eqtial to 
54*405 grains, llie air~iji7-\ grains, and the 200,983* jnains, 

or over 2t) lbs. avoirdupois. The estimate formed by the French 
editors of Ibn Biitutah, in regard that African traveller’s inde- 
ptMulent comparisons of Delhi weights with those of the west, ar- 
riv»*s at a cdo.sely approximate *retum. Tho man of Delhi is stated, 
on repeated occasions in the Arabic text, to be equivalent to 20 
Barbarj'^ ratls, or 25 Egyptian rat is, and the former are fixed by the 
calculatitiiis of tlie modern cfunmenlators as coiTrespondiiig to two- 
thirds of a French kilogramme of 15,432*35 grains troy, or 1^ 
rads — 1 kilogi’ummc, wliicli niakes the man equal to 26'78 Ibsl 
avoirdupois. 

I do not follow out in further d»*tiiil these western comparisons, 
which are in a measure speculative, ns 1 am satisfied to accept 
what may bo teriuefl tiic internal evidence as my test. Tried hy 
this criterion, IndiiSal tlic present day furnishes a very complete 
s(.‘rie8 of man weights, which all the incidental changes of time 
and tho imperfectly •preserved units of scattei'ed localities have 
but very slightly removed from tho standard testified to by the 
intelligent travellers of the middle of the eighth century of the 
llnrah. 

Any attempt to deterinintj vritli precision the authoritative 
weight of the man or other measures of grain, must be associated 
with tho crucial test of corroborafive coin equivalents. From time 
imtuemorial, in Lidia, coins had been, to all intents and purposes, 
weights ; pieces of money, in our sense of the term, having grown 
out of the archaic use of sections of metal of a fixed and determi- 
nate gi*avity, following the popular form of small square or 
oblong plates of silver, designated by the appropriate name of 
Purawm (“ old”). But when these crude sections of metal, like 
the link of the knight's chain pawd into the more advanced mde 
of coined money,*’ they were still scrupulously made to oontnbttte 
to the double pur^se of measure of metallic value and ofiicially re- 
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cognizH^ ^ightflL Their impoortance, in the laitor cuwcity, oon^ 
ii|g in the^ fumiahlhlf readUf av^ble teste of anv diej^ted 
Idgher V^hte 6r nieaenreei eo liable to be tampered with by 
ehop-keeperii all time and among all natione. So completely 
Hhm this 'their second miaeion accepted in the land; that in later 
ilnder SQcandar bin Buhlol (a.h. 854 — 804)| the idea wm 
coneoli^ of extending the already mixed duties of. the public 
coinage idto a means of determining measures of length, so that 
^e suiHdency of the cloth merchant s yard should be instontane- 
otialy l^ecked by the veiy money of the customer in which he was 
to i^ite payment. The earlier phases of those imperfect schemes 
6t exchange, when primitive people were first emancipating 
themselves from the inconveniences of crude barter, and replacing 
undefined haudsful by specific measures of weight, may be traced 
back to the firM contact of the Aryans and the Indigenes, when 
the pastoral tribes of the former impinged upon the urban 
comiuiwiies of the latter, whose civilisation partook so largely 
of the Turanian element. There is internal evidence in tlio com- 
posite table of weights prc^served in ** the Laws uf Mnnii/ of 
contributions from the independent resources of both races. Aryan 
thought, crudely developed at first, confined itself to the ever^ 
ready standard of barely — a grain they held in high liunour, and 
beyond the cultivation of which their herdsmen do not seem to 
bavt) progressed in the Vedic age. As intelligence advanced, 
and the subtle faculties of the exotic mind were brought into play, 
the tendency was clearly towards infinitesimals, so that the checks 
and coimter chocks laid down arc found to include every shade of 
variety of the produce of the soil that human ingenuity could set 
against each other. Jt was the duty of barley to testify against 
mustard-seed if the latter failed in its full maturity ; mustard 
in its coloured varieties, had to qualify the poundage of pop])y-seed, 
which again had to go through the severe trial of being pitted 

r 'list impalpable dust. Encouraged by those tangible miiuitiie, 
Aryan Biidiiuins seem to have ventured upon the introduction 
of fanciftil and purely imaginary quantities,, so that measures of 
weiglit vanished into thin air (to an extent to defy the keenest 
mooem Microscopist). But in all oases of the iiiore clearly 
defined weights of Mionu, there seems to have been a serious intent 
and supposed power of proof by the tost of seeds, balanced ligninst 
Other varieties of secu. The altered conditions of culture, and 
the uncertainty of the e.vact locality which funiished the data for 
ancient caloulationa, may deny us the power of reconstructing the 
general scheme ; but there is no doubt that tho early tables were 
designed to supply a normal and over-ready criterion by means of 
Mngle or multiplied totals of indigenous grains, which from time 
bntuemorial had centered in tho convenient goldsrnith*s /vgi, 
which, though not exclusively Indian, was of such imivorsal 
noe throughout the continent as to be essentially traditional ; 
is from this starting point, or unit in the ascending scale, 
the purely Indian weights proceed, each, in its turn again, 
llowing some readily accessible product of nature jieculiar to 
tho soil. 

’Ala-ud-din, as we have seen, was particular about Iiis 
metric tysteiu, and probably the full force of ancient methods 
of ropkoning still survived in the e.xisting weights, so that 
some one description of ciuTent money ought so to fit in 
with and confirm tne' estimated amount of tlio mufi as to balance 
into even sums, or an approach thereto. Neither the 175 
grain tonkaA^ (the old satttraKtika — 100 rofw), nor tlie newly-de- 
vimd of 140 grains (80 rafts), will divide into the equiva- 
lent number of gtains now assigned to tlie fmm ; but, strange to say, 
the ancient nwranm, whose modern representatives abound in the 
coinage of the day, taken at the ratevof 52 ratis, or 5() grains, fill in 
the exact sum of 201,000 ^ains, without oven the break of a frac- 
tion, either in the totals or the sir or the man : 00 puratnis repre- 
sent the sir, and 3,600 give tho measure of the man. The 'rafts, 
ImWever, in either ease are uneven, viz., 2880 and 115200; but 
tnia fact need not diaturbe tho result, ns tlie rafts in the higher 
measures of produce, as in tho Qhi table, 1 shall have occasion to 
quote hereafter from tho Jt/otisha, run into all sorts of irregular 
totals * 

Tt may freely be conceded that this intervention of nines and 
twelvea 18 opposed to the scale of multiples in liie quasi Turanian 
divinimi 6t we Tables of Manu, where the doiiiinaut idea among 
^ tangible weights is coiifined to fours and (ens, culminating in 
thVee hundred and twenties and three thousand two hundreds ; but 
if another section of the evidence is examined, it will be found that 
these 56-tain coins do not themselves accord with the theoretical 
scheme ox the associate currency of the first half of the eightli cen- 
tuiir A. H. This is a question which will have to be treated more 
at large later in our inquiiy, but it is adverted to in Uiis place as 
it has an important beiaring upon the point immediately at issue. 
On the other hand, if we examine the Tables of Manu in their 
lower or fanciful divisions, the mystic threes and ordinary sixes 
are fdund to be sufficiently frequent, from which figures alone we 
might Infer that the Aryans had originated this portion of the 
comhinad taUe of weights. 

Ihom whatever source derived, India is seen to liave achieved, 
in veijr archaic Mriods, either out of her marked indigenous apti- 
tudes, or her ehaittes of exotio'lnspitatipn, a very compre- 


hopaiye mtem of weights and 
tion of a binary Troy scheme, i 
an independent Avoirdupois th 


. measure^ extendiiw tp 

nnnirnintTtf -rrith nTlthiii 

^ independent Avoirdupois theory, which, perhaps wif^y^ 
ed any recognition of measures of capacity. 

CUllRENCY. 

e 

NKW ORRMAN GOLD CtTRRKNCT AND INTORNATIONAL OOXKAGS, 

Th£ following letter from Mr. Frederick Hendriks, aj^Stad 
in a recent number of the JSconmiisf , : — 

** A few memoranda on the peresent position of this question in 
N«)rth Germany may not perhaps be deemed out of pl^ in the 
pages of your joiii-nal. 

** It appeal's that, on the IStli June last, a committee of twenty- 
throe deputies of the lieichstag presented to Prince Blsmaitik, as 
Chancellor of tlie Empire, a series of propositions, witli the view 
of guiding tho deliberations of the l^riiamentary Session now 
assembled. They recommended ? 

** 1. A single inonetaiy system fur the Qcrman Empire, npon the basis 
of a single gold standard. 

** 2. To nttaiii tins end» tninsition pcrio<l to be fixed, during which the 
p>Ul eidii, to he eoiiied upon the basis of tho plan finally adopted, shall be 
issueii ill siifiicieiit quantity, and admitted as a means of dischar^ig debts 
in a legal ninniier, in a llxeil nrotxirtion to silver coins. 

** 3. It is anticipated that the admission of tho gold coins referred to, nbon 
A rate of exciinngo, eoniimrntively with the silver coins, to be fixed by the 
Fedoral Coitiieil of the Empire, and which shall i^ot be reduced thereafter 
for the paymonU to be made to tho Empire or to (mrticular States, may, 
liaving s|iocinl regard to tlio existing economical condition to which such A 
monetary logislatiuii will be applicable, prove very useful in shorteidug the 
temjwraty ride uf tlie double standard, or even In dispensing with it alto- 
gc*tlier. 

“ 4. Tlie detinilively adoptcil new goUl coins to he divided decinuUljf, 

Thu bill which it has finally been decided to submit to the 
Reichstag, provides for a gold standard and for a decimal subijiyi- 
sion — two highly important 8tep.s in the promotion of international 
coinage. Beside.s this the proposed gola coins for Germjfhy bear 
an easily calculable ratio of weight in the metrical code. The 
30-mnrk piece, as proposed, is to contain ^‘^rd of a kilogram of 
pure gold, the 20-inaric piece and I5-niark piece part 
of a kilogram, so that the exact intrinsic value of any amount 
of such coiu.4, 08 exprc88ed in their weight of pure golcf, can bo 
e^ily ascertained by simple recollection of the ratio to the 
kilogi'am. 

** The relniioiiH in which the intrinsic valuea of the proposed 
new coins will stand to tho coins of tlio leading commercial na- 
tions, can only be understood by placing together a complete set 
of calculations, wdiich shall embrace the whole facts. The annex- 
ed table has been an*anged with the view of accomplishing that 
object : — 

Comparatice Table of the Weights, and of the Intrinsic Values in 

Pure Gold of the English, Frendit American, and Oertnan 

Gold Coins, ’ 


Doiionilnutlon uf Coin. 


Propo4ed lio-mark pkee of Oeruiau Empire . 

Germaji gold crown 

llulf-eiiglc or {^dollar plcvc 

Sovertipn 

^.Vifraiio piece (proposed) 

Proposed 30.w<irA; piece 

Pronoetd lo-mark piece 

HaJf-Oorman gold crown 

Jlatf^i^ocereign 

lo-frano piece 

Gold dolUr 

^xfiuiic piece 



Gross, or 
Standard 
woiglit of 
each Coin. 


11 0474 
IMlIl 
a-SSMO 
7*f 
»'a64A 
7M60 
6'45l(f 
8*9737 
8'A0M 
3-9941 
3'X ■ 
l'€718 
1-6129 


WeiglUs and Values in of English and Foreign Gold Coins 

^Cimtd, 


Beiiomination of Coin, 


l^opoeed SO-MKirl; pieee qf 

fferman Empire 

Gommn gold erown 

Half-eagle or 0-dollar plcoe 

Sovereign 

28-rraiio piece (proponed) . . 
Provoeed SO-tnark piece .... 

2Q-rranc piece 

Prepooed IS-mork pkee .f.. 
Haii-Oernuui goM erown . . 

Jfa^'Soofreign 

10-inuic piece 

Gold dollar 

5>firaiH; piece 


Value of Pure Gold Contents of each Coin. 






In German 811- 

Ill 

III 


In 

ver Thalers and 

Pounds 

Half- 

Ameii- 

Groeehen, talc- 

Ster- 

ling. 

Franca. 

Baglee. 

canOold 

Dollars. 

Ing the propor- 
tion of silver to 




Gold* 869101. 

JB 

fre. 



Tl^lr. throe. 

1-4688 

87-0874 

1-4998 

7*1468 

10 

1-8687 

84-4444 

1*8999 

6-6460 

9 0 

1-0374 

98-9698 

1-0000 

8*0000 


1*0000 

98-9918 

0*9788 

4*0668 

0 5} 

0*0913 

9a-oooo 

0-0640 

4<6940 

0 

0*9790 

94-6017 

0*9598 

4*7640 

6 ay 

0*7980 

90*0000 

0*7718 

8*8890 

8 13 

0*7849 

18*8187 

0-7t4« 

8^8780 

6 

0*6696 

17-9939 

0*6646, 


4 HU 

0*8000 

0*8968 

19*6106 

10*0000 

«!S 

9*4338 
i IWM' 

i # 

0*9058 

6*1996 

1 0*9000 

1-0000 


0*^969 

8-0000| 

ui!!^ 

1 0-0646 

» m 
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The tubb oliowi that the true values of the proposed Qer- 
niiai gold ooiue are as iSpllows^ in and Freuch money re- 

ap^vely.^ 

£ C i* il. fiN. c. 


ao-uiark piece I'liks'i, si^ I U 4 ur 57 t 

20 0-27W >. 0 19 7 „ 21 «i‘ 

16 „ 0TO2 „ 0 II 8^ „ IS :.2 


Tha existence of such fractional diifeixiices between the pro- 
posed coins and the coins of England, France, iVe., is u most 
unfortunate feature in the s^^he mo. The !^niark piece, as a coin 
of convenient size, will, in all likeliliood, be the leading coin of 
circulation. It cannot yet be kno>\'n if, in the coiumun usage of 
tlia future, sums in German coin will continue to be expressed in 
thalers, of which 0|rds will go to the 20-mark piece, or whether 
they wiU be expressed in marics. If expressed in Dialers, divisions 
by Ojrds will be necessarily employed, and these will presimt difK- 
cttlty in calculating the equivalent gold coin of the country. If 
expressed in marks there will not'lje the same difficulty. But there 
the ease and convenience stop, for without llic aid of .somo such 
taUe 88 is above given, the cunversiou of new German currency 
into corresponding lilnglish, French, or American coinage will be 
found tedious and confusing in any intomalionnl comparisons or 
exchanges. 

** Taken as a whole, the now German measure may be proiioimc- 
«d a movement hi some respects in advance, but in others retro- 
grade. This is the more to be regretted, IIS it will entiiil, with 
certainty, the necessity of the ndjustnuMil to a more iuteniotionnl 
and simple relation of the coins of the Gerimni Kinpiiv to tho.'»e 
of other coutiiieutal nations at .some future date, wlien the change 
will Im attended with more inconvenience tlnin wci-c it nccom- 
plished biddly and iit once. Far better would it be for the 
Heiclistag to adopt the principles of the Paiis IDonetary Con\en- 
tion of December iHlt"), as liave been attempted by Au.stria and 
Hungary. The powei-ful intiuenc<* of Ih’ince Bi.smarck miglit 
well have Ix'cn exerted in tliat direction. 'Die 20-iiiurk assimi- 
lated with the 10 Austrian florin piece, the 2o pi^seta of Spain, 
the proposed 2''5-frnnc piece of France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Greece, would give one common homogeiieouH cuiTeiit coin 
from Calais to Brindisi, and would ultimately lead both England 
and the United States to enter such a monetary imion. It would 
realise at least a part of the Rspirntion.s of ii generous German 
prince of the olden lOinpire. The Kdhhunj Jioriciry in an admi- 
rable article on international coinage, in October iHlWi, thus 
trauslated his words : — 

Hiul all incii liut n sliij^r|f» 

Eaillifiil titXJofl aiiil |iiNt mi iUi'iI, 

(hif ut'njht, mu' titrosurr, mm, mui fjuhl, 

’Twctc* Ik'IUt f«p all ail IiiiiMln’d itijil. 

"Let us liojie that some of our German frieiuls are not rejecting* 
this lesson, and contemplating what ha-s been referred to yi certain 
English ne\vspa})ers are probable to liappeii, and, in tlieir anti- 
iuteniational-pbobia, even de.Minible — namely, to look upon the 
20-inark piece and the Eiigli.sh sovereign as cajiable of natural 
interchange without compeusalioii or tariff. '1 rue, we Briton.M 
are simple enough to allow our poor sovereign to be treated as 
2o francs only in numberless transactions. Hut then tlie diffeivnce 
her© is only 22, Vu centimes per pound sterling ngnin.^! u.?. 77^/^ 

we can, and do, swallow as a trifle only ; Iml it would trouble 
our deglutition if wo found in liotel njills, railway f,ire.-<, S:r., iu 
Oennaiiy, to say nothing of in Joans, and in railway and otlier 
commercial and State obligations, our so\ci*eigii (‘.stinmted as equa^ 
to 20 marks only, worth, os it would Ix^ in intrin.^ic \Hlue, od., or 
09 centimes, more than that German (oin.” 

PoSTSCRirr, 1st I^ecefnler 1871.— The (Jenuaii Coinage Hill liny 
undergone important ainendments before finally jHissing tlirougli the 
Imperial Parliament. The pieces ol aU-inarks anef lo-inarkn Jiiive Ijoeii 
entirely eliminated from tJie original measure prQj>oBe«l bv tiie (j»o\ci u- 
ment. The 20-mark piece has been retained, and a 10-mark piece ini ro- 
dueSd. The lO-roark piece is equal to 0-4805 of a pound sterling or Oy. t»Ad. 
very nearly. 279 of the lO-inurk pieces will coiituiii exactly I kilogruin of 
puregold,so thateachooin will weigh mrt of n kilogramofgold mne- 
ientbsilne. Thotentli part, or 1 gold mark, is to be mibdivided into 100 
tfiknign. The further coinage of large silver coins, Y. e.. of the full value 
•aver thalers, is prohibited ; and by Article 0 of the new- law, it is con- 
tdbUted that another law will by and byo be iios^d for the witlidm^al 
ot these ki^e silver coins, wbteli will complete the adoption of gold as 
tli0i sole legal standard m the German Empire. Until sucii rime, and ns 
n^ure, the double standard, or altemntive use of gold or 
•;im at the debtor*s optiou, is inlrodueed for nil payments which, by 
existing law, are made in silver mdney of thaler ourrenqy, of South 
Germn current, or of Lubeok or Hauiburg oustonuiry currency. The 


weights and values of the new coins and of Urn deeiiiial suhdkfilUihgvir 
gold equivalents of the minor coins, luajHfte * nsefulljr sntfngi1ss4^hr 
follows:— ^ 


Donomlnatioii of Coin and SubdUisions 


Piiru Ciold 
Contents. 


loiediiir iMM- 

•aw 


a nuns. 




20 >Hakk PIKC-K. or 2.000 
10 ,. 1,000 „ 

1 mark, or 100 nftnniifM 

Atii mark, or ID 

»• 1 


7-168469 

3*661299 


-008654 


Value of Pncs Gold, eontentsef sash Coin. 


Deiioniiiiatiuii of Coin mid 
SulKlivlaioiia. 

1 

1 III merest. 

Ill Pounds Shillings, Penoe.l 
SUTling 1 and Fallons | 
and 1 of a Pi^nii}', I 
Dtviiimls.i omitting 

1 Decimals. | 

Dr Odd 

Fnincr. 
Italy, ke. 



£ 

9. tl. 


frrt. 0. 


20-MaHK PlKl,'F. or 2,0tKT \\ 

Lr9790 

10 7 


34 ‘6017 

4«7640 

IlftnniffA 1 1 

to „ or I.IXM) Ji/rnhiys . . . 

0-.IS96 

9 9J 


13 *3468 1 

2-8680 

1 mark, nr 100 fiftnuifft 1 

O-OISO 

0 11 


1 *3346 


,'.,tli iimrk.or lo ». 

0 00 19 , 

0 1 


U -1336 

d-qns 

0^4 

.. 1 

1 

0-0006 1 

1 

0 0 


0 -0133 


SILK CULTURE. 


From the ComniUHioiw of Pegu, fo fAe Secretary to the Chief 

Commissioner \ dated Rangoon ^ \ si A^oreniber 1871. 

Youit letter of the .lulv liaviug been circulated to the 
H^^veral Deputy Gomniissioncrs, I have the honour now to submit 
the reports on silk culthntion in ihis division. In Rangoon hnd 
the 1 iO wer parts of the Hassein district the soil is too wet to al* 
low of silk cultivation. In the latter district silk is iimde iu the 
Layinvethna township in three or four villicges only. A report 
from Mr. A. 0. Man uccompanicK i/aptain PeiiibertonV letter; 
both of t hcM(‘ oHicevs, hh well as Captain Plant, refer pointjedly to 
liieutenant-C^ilonel Horace Browne’s valuable paper on seiimil* 
turc', which was nublUhed iu the Untish Burma fiagette of the 
24th Hcj>toml»er iH70. (hiptaiii Plant, Deputy Commissioner, 
Myanoung, wendn up with his letter a i-eport from Obtain Foii^, 
in charge of the IMiarrawaddy Kuh-di\ision in the Tapootii Men- 
gyt*e, Monio and Tsiinyuay tdvviiAhip in which silk is luiumfi^ur- 
ed. In Pmine, silk culture is pursued in the east of the dukict 
tiiulcr the Yoma hills in the townships of Mahathaiuan, KyoM* 
zoung, Shoay-lay, Myodouiig, abein, and Xalathenga, andwi 
the Zeebinhla ^ivlc, Pounday township, and on the western 
of the distriei in the Talokebeii and Pyeemana cireJejB Of Pedouifl 
lowiiHhij). liieutennut-Colonel Horace Browne (Tbayetmyo) ad^ 
to liis former paper a few supplementary i-emarks on the partlcu- 
lai-M of climate, and the quantity and price of the silk, and the 
attempts to extend cultivation. In a letter of Mr. Blechyn^n, 
which lie quotes, it would appear tliat there is no market at Oal* 
cutta f(»r Biirnieso i*aw silk such as simt him by Colonel Brovriie, 
but that it would be worth in Loudon from 10 to 11 sliUlings per 
lb. As this is 1 lie local selling price there would be obviously no 
adNantage in exporting it. 


From the Deputy Commisshmer^ Rungtyon^ to the Commiesiofiet 

of PegUj Rangoon j dated Rangoon ^ \^th September 1871. 

lx reply toyoiir docket of 10th .Tulylost, on the subject of the pro- 
duction of silk and treatment of tlm silkworm in this district, I 
beg to state that throughout Ybe delta of this district the worm 
is not reai-ed : even towards the northern poitions, as far as Pegu, 
J could Hud no ti-aco ; but I iini informed that in the strip of 
Bawnee (transferi-ed to tlie Toungoo disrict some time ngiD a few 
Toung^^a cultivatei-s rear the grub ; on the borders of the IleniMla 
township a few vA bains may Ije found about the Thonzai circle, 
but the gi-eat mass^if this district is too wet to enable the^wonu 
to Ijc reared w ith success. 


From the DepvXg Lomndst^u}ne\\ BoMcin^ to the Commieeioner of 

Pegiij Rangoon ; dated Basseirtf \Hth thiptember 1871. 

In continuation of this oilice Home Depai-traent, dated 21st 
ultimo, 1 have now the lionour to submit herewith copy of a letter, 
dated 13th September 1871, from the Assistant Ooiuuiiasioner of 
Ngathaingyouiig, regarding silk cultivaUon in his sub-diviiiioii. 
The only other places in this district besides those mentioDed in 
the Assistant Gomiuissiuner h letter where there is siUcoultiviiUioii, 
are in some of the hilly ^nirts of the Kliyoimgtha townshipu M is 
nowhere carried on by any pci-son as an exclusive biu|inqa%. butt 
merely on a small scale and in addition to other emploiiBliBtp. 
The same method of culture as that described by Oolbnel Bibwne 


c 


lj>0 
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in hia note on eericulture — vide Supplement to the British Burma 
Oeuette of the 34th Sepitoinber 187G--appeAr8 to be followed out 
in this district, except in the treatment of the worms, which 
Colonel Browne describes as sharinf^ in common with ** the family 
of the house-owner the smoke-bogriiued and dirty accommoda- 
tion, ** and to live and thrive in close proximity to the place where 

f the household are 
with the treatment 
extremely sensitive 
and delicate, and it is assigned as one reason why silk cultivation 
ie not much followed. Another reason is the extreme care and 
unremitting attention the worms require, a separate apartment 
being required where no bad smells, especially such as emanate 
cooking operations, can reach, ana where even visitors are 
not admittecTon account of tv prejudice the Burmese liave of what 
might be called the “evil eye.” The Imy in which the worms are, 
is kept covered over with a doth to prevent them from occidental 
had smells, tainted air and other enemies. Fresh loaves are given 
for food daily, they being strewed on the top of the remains of 
leaves of former days in order, apparently, to avoid llic handling 
of the worms, whicn would necessarily follow were the tray to be 
cleaned out daily. 


and other domestic operation o 
This does not appear to agree 
of the silkwonus hprt>, wdiicli arc said to bi‘. 


the culinary 
carried on.’^ 


Fr&m the OjfUsiating Assistant Commissiemery Basseiriy to the Deputy 
CompnisetoneTj Bassein\ dated Bussehty 13//f September 1871. 

Jbaxeply to your letter 1 have the honour to f(U*ward the ft»l- 
lowing report on the silk cultivation of this di-stricl : — The tmly 
part of this Bub-diviaion in which silk cultivation lias e\cv been 
carried on is the Laymyethna townsliip, and there <inly in tliree or 
four villages. It appears to he an unprofitable occupation, for liy 
all accounts at present tlicre is only one man in tlic wliole sub- 
division who cams hia livelibood by rearing .Milkworiiis. (Miniate 
mild, but humid. Four ticals of eggs will give about forty tical-s 
of thread. Forty ticals of silk will renlizti the aum of its. H. 

There is only vmt* kind reari'd Jiere. TIio Burmese have named 
it “onowhloa.” 1 don’t know the scicntitic name f<u* it. The 
eggs arc hatclied from 8 ti) 1() days after being laid ; as soon as the 
worms appear they are brushed *uii to a large shallow biusket and 
ore fed with imdberry leaves. In about forty days’ time the silk- 
womis being to spin their' cocoons, These cocoons are placjcd in 
a pot of hot water ; filaments of ailk are then canglit up and wound | 
on to a cylind^. Very little, if any, of the silk is woven on the 
spot. It is mostly Ixnight and taken to other places to be woven. 
The fabrics woven art> strong and serviceable. A full and interest- 
ount of the silk manufacture in Burma by C^ilouel Browne, 
Oommisriouer, Thayelmyu, was publislled in the Supple- 
the British Burma Gazette of the ilth of September IH7(). 



»»» the Deputy Commmionery Myanoungy to the ^Commissioner of 
/temgoon ; dated J/enzada, 18M October 1H7J. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of vour docket \o. 
137-4, troivemitting copy of As.sistant Secretary s letter n lative to 
thecidturepf silk ; ondm reply tostate tliat this is not at all a fa^ou- 
rabl^ time of the year to gather full information on tlie .subject ; 
whereiip in the ctdd weather tlie different localities could be visited 
and notes in full detail made, from wbicli a useful and ncciirnti' 
report could be compile<l. Tlie report now submitted is made out 
from the statemonts of persona engaged in silk culture ; hut no 
doubt trivial things to them, but what might seem worthy of note to 
a European, have been left out. I beg to forward a copy Of I ’uptain 
Forbes^ report on the subject, which he lin.s drawn up from state- 
manta of some silk workers, whom lie, at mv d(*sirc, called in, and 
hia report is as full as he could make it ; and v\itli it and (’olonel 
Horace Browne’s report there i.s little further for me to write upon, 
and the following seem to be all I need note, Formerly silk cul- 
ture to a siiuvU extent was carried on at the foot of the llilLs, 
Arakan Yoma, in Khyangiii towiiship, but of late years has been 
disoontinued. 'It is at present carried on in tlic 'Papoon, Mengycc, 
Mdnio, and Tsanynay township.s of Thurrawaddy sub tlivisimi, and 
all in places situated at the bivse of the IVgu Vv;ma. 'Piic number 
of aUk workers in this district is put down at ^00, of whom 42o 
are m^jn, and the area of land under ntidbcrry culiivatiou is ap- 
proximately taken at (Vhl lu-re-s. It is impo.ssib*li‘ to give tlie exact 
area, because vegetables, &c., arc grown in the sfoiic “ yah,” with 
the “ pozabin but the area stated may be accepted as pretty 
accurate. There are no statistics to show wliat quantity of silk 
is produced, but the average quantity of silk per worker is siot 
dewn<at 0 viss j so this rate would give the avemge annual product 
of t]|[e district of 7,200 viss. The worat quantity of silk produced 
will fj{tch Jls. 18 per viss, and last year tne first quaiititv fetched 
Ba. the aver/igo r^ite is put down at Hs. i?0 por viss ; the 

oat-tuim value of the district Inerefore would be Ks. 1,44,000, 
£ 14 , 00 , ^This would give an average amuml income of Bs. 180 
to^h Wotkes, but would not represent the net gain, as the value 
pf fheir labour &c., &c., should be estimated and deducted. The 
4 y|b 1^ of Uie silk is not verjr good, being coarse, and not as good 
iss {hat pfodu^ in Prome district, which silk is excelled by that 


produced in Toungoo district. The silk workers, as a rule^^ depend 
entirely on their silk produce for their livelihood, and spw 

snfficient vegeUblee and rice for 'their daily food. Theife ia|mt 
room for improvement in the culture of silk in Burma, 
practicable, some feasible nnd simple measures might be int^uced. 
In conclusion, I would invite your attention to the papers regard- 
ing the e.stablishment of a Silk Supply Association m Jjondon^ 

S ublishcd at page 138, Bnttsh Bunna Gazette Suppismentary, 
ated 12th .1 une 1 8(11). I think also the Agri-IIorticnltiiral' Society 
will be able to give you some valuable information, and, as well as 
1 remember, I think* r!nptain Pemberton or Mr. Macrone sent that 
•Society n paper on sillt culture in Sandoway district. 


Repoi't on Silh Culture by the. Assistant Commissioner , Tharra^wtddy 

Sub-division. 

SiJ.K cult Live ha.«) been pursued from time immemorial aloi^ the 
base of IVgu Voimi or range of hills extending through the Thar- 
ravvaddy .sub-division of the Mfwanoimg district. The silk culti- 
vat4)r.s, tliongb principally, if not entirely, Burmese, are looked 
down on for the reason that their professed occupation necessitates 
the taking of animal life, and li\e rhictly in villages apart from 
tithers. Tlu* climate is that of what may be colled the medium 
xone of BiiiniH, between the extremu rainfall of the south and the 
very small om^ of the north, the rainfall as registered at the liead- 
qiiarter .'♦talion of the district last year (1870), being 3»>-78, It is 
impos.sible to obtain the extent of land under cultivation accurately 
unless a rcgidnv ineasiiremcnl be made, a.s the land under mulberry 
cultivation docs not pay a ta.v by the acre, but “ I Rupeeadha,” 
i. r**ally one a head for each cultivator. A “ dlia” is a heavy 
knife itscd in cutting iiinglc. An approxiiuatiou may be arrived 
at by taking the niiinbev of silk cultivators and B.s.suming that each 
man on the av^erage lias in bi.s family four persons capable of assisting 
in vnrioiiH way.s. Kacb .silk- working family woida cultivate about 
two acvi^s of mulberry. Fresh trees are plant^ed every year, last 
year’s trec.s being cut down in July, and the cuttings plantii^ out in 
fresh ground, and ready for the .silk-worms in the end of Septem- 
ber or beginning of October. Never having seen any silk except 
Biirmeso, I cannot compare it with others. The price in this sun- 
division varies according to quantity from lbs. 1(1 to 20 the vi.s.s, 
'Pherc only appears to be one species of worm rearm'd, which T)r, 
Mason calls “ phaleena.” The native.^ say that rilk-worms, of eggs 
obtained from the K are nnee.s, east of the Toungoo range, are far 
superior : but state they are of tlie same species. I cannot say if 
it be so or not. These imported sillc-woriiis deteriorate to the 
.same standard as (be local breed in a couple of years, owing to the 
warmer temperature of tlie lower locality. The silk produced in 
this locality is of two coloiir.s, ]>uro white and briglit yellow. The 
cullivator.s say there is no difference in the north, but that the 
enterpilbirs which spin whitt* cocoons have white bellies, and those 
spinning yidbiw, have yellow bellies. In the Thairawaddy sub- 
division, f<‘w of tlie silk cultivators keep up a breeding stock during 
the ruiiH, but about September or October buy eggs from the 
Karens and V<‘bains or certain villages who principally devote 
theiusehes to breeding and selling stocks of eggs, 'Jliese are sold 
by the “cloth” (explained afterward.s) at .^) or 6 “cloths” a 
liupee. Ibit to begin from the first stage, the cocoons set apai't 
for breeding after about 8 days open and the moth appears. Snal- 
b»w baskets or trays, M to 3^ feet in diameUu' and 2 inches deep, 
made of bamboo st lip-s are provided. In these a iiuiuber of little 
bamboo circ’.» s, 3 inches in oiaiiieter, are placed, and about 20 moths 
placed in each, which begin laving nud fill the circle, a piece of 
V erv open coarse cloth having been spread at the bottom of the 
basket to receive the eggs. One of these v circles of eggs is called 
a “ cloth.” The eggs are left to hatcu for 7 to 10 days, when the 
caterpillars appear. After 2 days tliey are fed with young tender 
mulberry lca\<-s for 4 days. They then remain tonnd for 2 days 
and are then again fed for 3 day.s with leaves “ noitiier too voimg 
or too old then follows 2 days’ torpidity and 4 day’s feeding as 
below, billowed by 2 day.s’ bnpidily and 4 days’ feeding oh full- 
grown leaves. After another 2 days’ stage of torpidity, they 
are fed on full-grown leaves 7 to 10 days, when they cease to eat 
and arc said to be “ ripe.” Of course tlie actual duration of these 
period.^ slightly varies with the temperature, but froin 30 to So 
days clap.ses between tlie first feeding arid the time the ditefrpilkur 
ceim's to eat. 

The shallow trays ore-mentioned are then prepared by ai^ 
ranging a long strip of bamboo two inches wide like a heHx, 
silk-worms beinjf placed in the divisions and a cloth thrown over 
tlic whole, and in about 2 days the cocoons are formed. These are 
detached from the first trays, and left for 3 di^s more to sj^, 
and are then coiunlete and ready for reeling. Tnis goes on from 
(October to the etia of February or middle of March, which ie the 
silk season. During the liot months, the scaroitv of freod 
ry leaves, and during the rains, the moisture an^ hiidmere cf 
leaves which effects the insects, precludes {he emtivataon, at 
to any extent, except for the mere purposes of breeding sl0ck« 
The shallow trays are ranged ^in tiers in the houses withlhe silk- 
worms in different stages of pregress. A common earthenware 
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pot with hot water is kept constantly on a slow fire from the time 
the reeli^ commences ; 10 to 15 cocoons are thrown in (or S to 10 
for fine suk)^ a thread of each is picked up, and they are reeled off 
together. 

A woman works the reeling machine with one hand, and with the 
other holding a pair of small iron nipples from time to time nips 
together the several tliroads and keeps the cocoons from being 
drawn out^ the pot. A cocoon yiolos a thread HlM)ut 15 yards 
long. Th^mall reel turns on a fixed spindle. The largo one 
turns with the spindle and takes about 20 ticals of silk, wheu it is 
removed, and a fresh reel substituted. A woman can reel one 
tray of cocoons about 3,000 in a day. 250 cocoons will nve 1 ^ to 
2 ticals of silk. The average amount of silk produced from one 
house, that is, one working family, is stated to be about 6 visa a 
year. About 1855, Colonel David Brown, now Commissionor of 
Teaasserim, then Deputy Commissioner of Tharrawaddy, sent a 
Thodgyee, acquainted with silk-worm rearing over to Calcutta to 
procure eggs, I believe, from Bengal ; but he did not succeed for 
some reason. The silk cultivators would gladly try any new or 
fresh stock if supplied by Government. Except here and thoro a 
coarse putsoe” or “ tabmino” (men and women s body cloths) for 
their own wear, none of tlio silks is woven on the spot, but is sold 
to hawkers and taken to the large towns, wh' io it is either woven 
or sold again. I cannot find that any wild silk producing insect is 
specifically known to the natives ; of course tlicre are other cocoon- 
spinning insdfcts of, I presume, thi same genus as the silk-worm oc- 
casionally found on trees, but only one here and there. The cultiva- 
tors would accept any eggs of a different stock to llieir own and try 
them, but unless they possessed the same amount ()f hardiness as 
the native silkworm, and could stand the same rough treatment, I 
doubt it would bo of any use. Improvement in the manipulation 
would be still more difficult to obtain, ns the present mode is the 
easiest, aud produces a rough stony article that answers all their 
purposes. 


oti the Silk cultivation in the Prome IhetriH hy the Deputy 
Vommiaeioner^ Prome ; dated 2^rd September 1871. 

The places where silk culture is pursued in this district : — 


Mnhathnman. 

Kvo<»nsr(».int(, 

Hliwcl'iy, 

Myodoting, 


KalalJirnti:.'!, 
'tSilokolu'cu, \ 
Vyivmauu, f 
Z(.H'binhl(i, 


l’a*loung 
rouiiHda^\ . 


These are situated in hilly parts. The climate is mucli the same 
as in the other parts of the district; ruiuy season from May U) 
October, average rainfall being about 40 inches. (^o!d -weal her 
lasts from November to February, wheu the thermometer goes 
down at limes to 48 or 60 dt'grees ; in the hot weather the heat 
is great. The area under cultivation in mulberry is estimated at 
1,853 acres ; the land is never measured ; the cuUivation is what 
is known os toungya.'^ The trees arc not al!ow(’d to grow to any 
height ; they are generally not more than si.\ feet higli, nnd after 
two years are cut down and the place abandoned. I’ortions of 
the trees when cut down are cut up into small pieces, and these 
arc planted in fresh ground at the commencement of the rains ; at 
the close of the rains the trees are 4 or 5 feet higli, and the leave.s 
are plucked. The quantity of silk produced in the year i^ esti- 
mated at 0,000 viss. The quality is not as good as Ohinesi* silk ; 
the highest price realized for silk produced Jicre being Its. :?o, 
whereas Chinese silk is sold at Ils. So per viss. The silk produced 
here varies much in quality, and this is attributed entirely to the 
method of handling it ; some of the poorest kind is st»ld as low ns 
Rs. 10 per viss. The silk-worms are supposed to be all of one kind ; 
their scientific namo.s are not known. The moths when ready to 
lay are put upon pieces of white cotton cloth on which they lay 
their eggs, those are then placed in large shallow baskets, and when 
the worms come out they are fed on tlie tender leaves of the mul- 
berry. When the worm changes into darll yellow colour, it is put 
into another large kind of bosket which has been prepared with 
small receptacles for each worm, and in this the cocoons are form- 
When about to take the silk, the cocoons are put into boiling 
water, and a very rough and simple kind of instrument is used for 
reeling; it is merely a smooth round bit of wood placed on two 
suppoi^ and tumeu with a handle. There has been no European 
enterprise in this part of the oountry. Tlie silk when ready is 
brou^t into Prome and Shwedoung for sale, and the greater part 
of it IS used in those towns for weaving the silk cloths which are 
worn hv the natives of the countrv. The total number of persons 
engaged, in silk weaving, that is, wliose occupation is that or weav- 
ing, IB about 802. The amount of silk used by them in the year is 
estimated at ^150 viss, and the total value of tho articles woven is 
estimated at Rs. 225,077. There is no way of discovering the 
quantity and value of silk exported. The only place to which silk 
produced here is taken, is to Upper Burma. The weavers in these 
parts dp not only use the sUk produced here ; those who weave the 
tinof And more expensive cloths use Chinese silk only ; others 
use tiiA two silks mixed, and others used a still inierior kind 
of silk called Ipn,” and which is said to be brought hero from 
Siam ; this latter is much less in price than the others. 1 am not 


aware of any attempts that have been made by anyone to imp 
prove or extend the culture. When Colonel Ripley wae Deputy 
Commissioner here, some one came, 1 believe, from Manchester to 
examine the methods of weaving and dyeing silk, but 1 do not 
know with what result ; there is no one now in the district who 
was present at that time and can give any information regarding 
the enquiries made by the said person. Those who rear silk-woritts 
live in Buch out-of-the-way ports that no Qualified person has ever 
visited them so as to be able to point out tne defects of the exist- 
ing system or suggest improvements. 


the Deputy ConimUsioneTf Thayetmvoj to the Commieeionor 
of Pegu ; dated Thayetmyo^ 6th S^tember 1871. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowle^e the receipt of your Home 
Department No. 137-0, dated 10th July lost, forwarding copy of a 
demi-official letter, dated 22nd June 1871, from tho Secrets^ to 
the Government of India, Department of Agriculture, Revenue and 
Commerce, regarding silk cultivation. In reply, I have the honour 
to remark that on tho 10th August 1870, 1 submitted a memoran- 
dum ou sericulture in British Burma, with reference especially to 
the districts of Prome and Thayctmyo. which was afterwards pub- 

« shed in tlie Supplement to the DritUk Burma Gazette^ page ^2, 
hd that tliis memorandum answers nearly all the queries which 
are now put by tho Secretary to Government. All that is neces- 
sary for me to" do now, tliereforo, Ls to add a few supplementary 
notes on some points which are not fully explained in the memo- 
randum. The climate of the localities where silk is grown in this 
district may be chiiraclerizod, when compared with the climate of 
other portions of Brili.sh Burma, as hot and dry for six months of 
the year nnd moderately moi.st during the wet season. Rain com- 
mences to fall in May and ceases generally in October. Tho 
rainfall inny bo estimated at between 50 and 00 inches. No 
register has been kept in tho neighbourhood of the localities, 
but tho fall is believed to bo somewhat heavier than it is at 
Thaj'otmyo on llie Irrawaddy, where the average may be 
set down at about 45 inches: The months of December, January, 
and h'ebruaiT tire excessively cold at night, tho thermometer falling 

. i__ i ^ 1 . j I. !. I. . I. .. • _ I 

warm dur- 
ermometer 


nearly to freezing point, though the sun is ui: ^ 
ing tiie day. March and April arc dry and fiot, the 
in tho shade going up lo 1050. 

Tho silk produce in Burma, though admirably adapted for the 
manufacture of the strong coarse silks, so universally worn by the 
natives of tho country, is of a very rough aud inferior description, 
and would, it is believed, be almost unsaleable in Europe. The 
European value of a specimen of it wjib in 1855. estimated by. tho 
(.^ilcutta (Chamber of Commerce at 5 shillings or 0. shUlij^ 
pound, or not much more tluui half the price w’hich it fetch! 
the local market. 

Since writing the above, however, I have forwarded a sped 
men of the raw silk to Mr. Blecyndeii, Calcutta, who has favourei_, 
me with the following remarks upon it: — “ The thread is much 
thicker than BPugalsilif, twice the number of cocoons being used. 
There is no market here for this sort of but it would be worth in 
London about 10 to 11 shillings per lb.” Its London price therefore 
would bo just about the same as it fetches here. The worms kept 
are all of one kind, but 1 regret that I am unacquainted with 
scientific name. 

Since my attention was drawn to tho eilk culture of this dfstrict 
I have attempted to introduce it into the Thayetinyo jail. A 
good many mulberry trees have boon planted in the precincts of 
the jail, aud if it is thought advisable several apres could be cover- 
ed with the plant this year. The tree is one which tiioots up 
rapidly from slip.s. Concerning its species there is some doubt. 
It has been said by some to be tho JMorua Indicoj but the Secreta- 
ry to the Rangoon Agricultural and Horticultui*al Society, to 
whom I forwarded a plant, ‘believes that such is not the case. A 
few worms have been brought up in the jail as an experimental 
measure. As the mulberry trees are still small, much could not 
be done in this way. The worms were fed chiefly on the leaves of 
the Brouesonetia Papyrifera^ a creeper which grows wild in great 
abundance in the iKugnbourhoot}. On this plant tho worms thrive 
though they do not reach so large a size as they do when fed on 
the mulberry. Thej^xperirnent has shown that the worms can be 
successfully reared in the jail. Only one misadventure occurred, 
— a misadventure which showed that tho Burma silk worm is ex- 
tremely sensitive to snudls to which ho is not accustomed. The 
jail was being tarred, and as soon as tlio smell penetrated to where 
the worms were, they at once died off. 


DISCOVERY OF PETROLEUM NEAR THAYETNYO: 


From the Superintendent, Geological Survey, to the Officiating Aaaie- 
ta'rU Sectetary to the Chief Commiaeioner; dued Prome, \^tk 
November 1871. 

The petroleum locality near this, is situated 11^ miles due west 
of Prome Pagoda, on a small stream falling into the Booyoo-choung, 
aud 3 miles above the village of Town-bo-gyee on the same nnidl 
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Btream, which ha« no name on the map, but is locally known as 
Mahn-choung. The locality is best approached from the village of 
Yethian, 0 miles above Prome, on the opposite bank of the river, 
where a tolerable, fair-weather roa^ not however in its present 
state, practicable for carts, exists. The distance from Yethian, as 
the crow Hies, is 9 miles, but the natives estimate the road as 12, 
which is near or a little under the truth. No permanent village 
exists, but about 85 houses of men solely engaged in the preparation 
of catechu are at present located there, the main drawback to per- 
manent occupancy being want of water, At this spot (Mahn- 
choun^-na) four sq^iiare shafts, with six feet sides, have been sunk 
on or in the lied ot the stream, in a lino having an E» by N. bear- 
ing, and leas than 100 yards in length. The hi^^liest shaft No. 1 is 
now obliterated by a land slip from the adjoining hill side. Ac- 
cording to my information, it had been carried down to a depth of 20 
cubits without yielding oil Shaft No. 2 is situated some little 
way further down stream, and this is the only one that doservos 
our attention. Sliafts No. 3 and 4 are again situated below No. 2, 
and though sunk to 25 cubits or so. have yielded no oil or next to 
none but strong indications uevertlioless, of its presence. These 
shafts are full of wat^sr, but capable of being emptied and made use 
of, and the sides of all are supported by 2-ineh pliiuks of either 
that or pycegado (acacm catechu. Ingcu ylocarpa.) 

Shaft No. 2 is situated in the actual bed of the stream, which vjf 
here doilected round it through a short cutting. In it at 9 feolp 
from the surface oil was reached, and to the lowest point attained, 
or 35 cubits, oil steadily trickled in, at the rate of from 2 tt) 
viss per diem, till the work was abandoned from the rain lilling 
the uiaft witli water, in which condition it at pteacut remnia.s. 
From this shaft some 200 visa or thereabouta of oil i\as bt^en ob- 
tained, thereby practically solving the (jiieslion of its existence 
here in considerable riuairtity. The opinion of the men emjdoyed 
in the construction of this shaft, and who were men actpiaiuted 
with the pcjtroleiim well of Yenan-kyoung, is, I believe liigbly fa- 
vourable to the ultimate success of the undertaking, and tlinir ad- 
vice is to deepen the shaft t5 cubits if llio oil is not got copi- 
ously sooner. These men Say (speaking probably from a wclJ- 
OTOunded analog)^) that the blue elay,iu which the sh alt at present 
uos does not itself yield the oil, but tliat no pi(U’cing it n yellowish 
sandy stratum will be f<)und, from which a copious (low of water 
and oil will take place with ctuisiderable force, and acijompanied 
by a simmering noise. They also state that at Yonan-kyoung oil 
is not com^ig^iy mot with so near the surface as at this spot, and 
that all the most productive wells are sunk under deeper. 1 may 
hero ri^tnarK that the snot lies well within the area of the iiumuli- 
tic fotmktion, wherein 1 conceive the oil to originate, and tlie shafts 
been sunk in beds of bluii clav or shale, compaci and cluu- 
ch£^ereand there exhibiting sign iiiduration), and containing 
iHfll furaminifera, and seeming to correspond on geological po.'<il ion 
jy some of the beds e\poaod on the bank of the Irraw'afldy, above 
mton-bho (.\kouk-toung), though tlieir relations are not well seen 
^ear Mahii-choimg in the nndiilalirig clay country stretching b)- ! 
wards the river, and occupied along the line of junction of the nu- j 
mulitic and now'er group oy tree forests wherein rocks are rarely 1 
visible. The lower beds of the newer group are also blue cKi^.s. 
and the result to the Physical Geography of the district is a belt 
of undulating clay countiy^ singularly devoid of watm* from the 
impermeable character of the soil, so much so ns to Deces.situto 
the Bbandonment of many of these catechu villages in the hot 
season from the failure of water, not only tor personal use, 
but which is required in moderate ciuantity for tlie proce.^s of ma- 
nufacture of “ kuth" (catechu). I have stated that up to the pe- 
riod of the abandonment of w'ork from the sliaft filling wdlb water, 
a daily yield of 2^ viss of oil was obtained, which thereiqioii ceas- 
ed. The cause or this is I think a very simple one. The oil w'hich 
steadily trickled into the shaft as it was being excavated .seems to 
have done so through the mere force of gra\itv, aud by simple per- 
colation from the cracks and fissures of the rocks on whudi it lay 
accumulated, and unaccoiupauiod by either water or the peculiar 
Bimmering sound which the miners describe us indicating the flow 
of petroleum when a spring of that substuneo has been reached. 
Hence it follows that on the shaft becoming ro-ftUed (with water) 
the pressure of a column of water, *30 cubits or m >re in height, 
could amply suffice to arrest any further flow’ of oil by tlio mere 
force of gravity, and no fresh dow or rather fexudatioii of oil is 
likely to take place till the shaft is once more emptied and the 
pressure removed. Adverting now to the qutjstiou regarding the 
eteps I would propose being taken by (Tovemment for definitely 
ascertaining the practical value of the above disct)verv of oil, 1 
would respectfully suggest the following course towards that end. 
Inasmuch as shaft No. 2 appears to have been very happily chosen, 
and to have seen carried down with a fair amount of success (not to 
Apeak more encouragingly) it would seem to l^e a preferable plan 
to continue. the deepeniu^ of this shaft, rather than at present to 
expend money with a .similar object in any adjoining locality. From 
the letter of tlie Deputy Commissionor, dated 27th .July 1871, 

I infer that during the present cold season, shaft No. 2 will be 
steadily continued, ona in order that work may be pushed on as 
unf altering as possible. I would suggest 4 hat an immediate grant 
of Rs. oe made to the owners in aid of the work, and 


even a promise passed of an additional amount at the disoration 
of the Deputy Uommissioner should the work be well and satisSsc* 
torily carried down without result to 100 cubits. This gran^ it 
should be explained, is made with the specific object of testing the 
capabilities of the locality and without prejudice to the owners’ 
right to the shaft should the experiment prove successful ; and the 
above course seems to me, not only as advantageous a mode as any 
of applying public money in the experiment which ttk Oovem- 
ment seems willing to make, but a well-deserved recognition of the 
spirit of enterorise which the first promoters of the scheme hard 
displayed, ana a perfectly legitimate aid, circumstances condderee 
towards the end in view. It may then be assumed that with the 
aid from Government of a few thousand I^eos shaft No. 2 will be 
carried down to a depth, if necessary, of 1(X) cubits ; should, how- 
ever, the comparatively improductive blue clay have not been 
pierced at that depth, it will be time to consider if the work be 
still canied on or not, or if recourse be then had to hording, our 
argument in favour of the former course lying in the fact of this 
description of well-sinking being familiar to the natives, and 
requinng no skilled European superintendence, as would be the case 
in^any e.xperiment carriea on with boring tools ; and if it is the 
pressing aesire of Government to settle once and^ for ever the 
uestiou of profitably working the oil hero, it might be, and 
think would be the cheapest and best plan to that end, to carry 
down the shaft (if requisite) to the maximum depth aU which the 
oil is anywhere worked in Upper Burma ; and the preesnt 
spot afforas, in my opinion greater warrant for so doing with a 
prospect of success than any other witli which 1 am acquainted. 

1 am unable to state the greatest d«*pth from which petroleum is 
obtained at Yenan-khyoung or elsewhere in Upper Burma: but 
the British Resident at Mandalay could doubtless without defnculty 
procure correct information on this head if requisite ; but I do 
not think I need add more at present on the subject, as I have 
above endeavoured to state all the material facts at present bearing 
on th(5 case, aud tlie means which scorn fittest and best to me, to 
practically settle the question at issue. 


From, (he Superintendent ^ Geological Survey^ to the Officiating 
An^ndatU Secretary to (he Chief Commusioner \ dated Thayetmyo, 
2\th Noremhor 1871, 

The most important shaft (No. 1) whence petroleum has been 
obtained lately near the villago of Ban-byin (ran^yeng in map) 
lies 12 J miles W. N. W. from the circuit house, Thayetmyo, and 
ahjut a mile above the villago of Ban-ljyin on the bank of the 
stream, fulling into the Irrawaddy r little above Thayetmyo. A 
littlo below ^e above spot (shaft No. 1) a shaft was commenced 
in the river bank where indications of oil existed, but the whole 
has now been swept away by the river, or obliterated by tlie falling 
of the hank. A little further back from the bank of the stream a 
few excavations have been also made, but without result. About 
a mile or lo.ss north of the first shaft, two small excavations were 
made in thn bed of a small stream, from one of which a littlo 
petrolcMim was procured, but beyond tlie indications afforded over 
a considerable tract of coimtiT of the presence of the oil in the 
rocks at a small deptli below the surface, there i.s nothing of par- 
ticular interest at any of these raots; neither are any of the wells 
system'atically sunk and boardeif, hence they are all now more or 
less fallen in hud unserviceable, and shaft No. 1 is full of water as 
well. The beds in which the oil occurs are blue shales with some 
few intercol ited beds of hard rather calcareous sandstone, and 
contain nuiueroiis fossils (ostrea, tellina, area, solen, pecten 2 species, 
cythereaP, conus, cy proa, turritella, crabs^ claws, a small barnacle, 
one or two brandling corals, and teeth of two species of the shark 
family) charactorestic of the great raio"*ene formation of the district, 
the distance from the nearest point of the numulitic'^formation 
being 4 , milcH. Tliese beds are on about, the same geoloncal 
horizon as those wherein the now abandoned wells near Padoukben 
were sunk, and the entire intervening country seems to consist of 
these same beds dipping in different directions at usually low angles. 

The geological position of the oil here is unquestionably curious^ 
as on the presumption that it originates in the imderlying numu- 
litic group ; a thickness of beds, speaking in round numbers, of some 
2,()(K) feet and probably more, must intervene between the source 
of the oil and the beds wherein it here finds its way to the surface. 
It is not my opinion that the entire intervening tluckneas of beds 
is necessarily saturated with oil, but rather that it rises through 
these strata, along certain lines of pasture and permeability (such 
as a crushed anticlinal would afford) till meetii^ with such porous 
beds as the more arenaceous of these clays are, which here form 
the surface of the country, it becomes diffused among them in an 
irregular fashion. These soft, shaly, and arenaceous he<k dip oyer 
all this country at low angles, as a rule, and from their yielding 
character give no indications of the condition or wangement m 
the rocks far beneath them ; hut the above supposition of mine of 
the oil rising from a great depth to the siprfiuse along certain lines 
of disturbance is in accordance with what may be presumed to be 
the condition of the lower strati^ and tim result of these deepW- 
seated forces and niovcmenti, whose maximum effect we see in the 
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eleyatioD of the ArcQian Hilln to the weet. With the above dia^ 
noflia of the conditions under which the oil is hero met with, it is 
obvious that no reliable opinion can be foimd beforehand of the 
succaas that would attend the sinking of a deep shaft, but that it all 
depends on the shaft being so sunk as to intercept the path (so to 
speak) along which the oil, here seen diffused through the strata, 
rues from lulow, in which case it is probable a fair amount of oil 
might be #)n. 

It is the intention of the owner of the existing shaft, a Chit^o- 
nian Mussulman, to re-open it this cold season, and plank its sides, 
and deepen it, but I dount its being done effectively from its faulty 
and dangerous position under an overhanging bank of tender mate- 
rials, b^des the risk it runs, if stime rude groin is not thrown out 
to divert the river, of being swept away by the stream. I do not 
consider this man to be a proper person to whom the experiment 
should be entrusted ; but as he has displayed considerable zeal, and 
incurred some expense in his exploration of this locali^, a small 
grant of money might be made in aid of his futuas efforts. The 
boring need not be conducted to a greater depth than 150 feet, for 
which length I believe Major Twynam has now at Prome rods and 
the requisite gear, and also could depute a European of his depart- 
ment accustomed to their use. The road is unfortunately extnmie- 
ly bad, but the rods might, I presume, without much difficulty be 
titinsport(*d on a rude sort or sledge drawn l»y bullocks, which 
would cost but little, and be more adapted to the work and roads 
to be traversed than a wheeled conveyance. In the event of a bonng 
not revealing any sufficient source or oil, the question suggests it- 
self to me, if the shales, saturated as tlu^y seem in places with the 
mineral, might not be made available for it.s production by a pro- 
cess of distillation in retorts, such as is in hkirope adopted in the 
case of shales rich in oil. I merely however tlirow out this siig- 

f estioii without giving any opinion or a question, respecting wJiicIi 
have no trustworthy means of judging. 


NEW SETTLEMENT JUn.ES. 


THE PUNJAH. 

To the Commmiimei'H Peehaicar^ Ihhmjut^ Delhi y Settkuient Cb//#- 

miaaimier and oil Settlement OfficerSy — dated Lahorfy 21 No- 
vember 1871. 

In compliance with the orders contained in tlie Secretary to (So- 
verument Punjab s No. 772 of (he 15th of December 1870, (o the 
Secretary to Financial Oominissioner, suggesting that in future 
Settlement Officers should be required to submit for the considera- 
tion and approval of the Financial Commissioner and the (lovem- 
ment, a detailed statement of the principles and data on which 
they propose to frame their H.ssessments, before announcing them ; 
the following orders are issued for tlie guidance of all Settlement 
Officers in the Punjab : — 

In framing these rules the Financial (Commissioner lias made use 
of a Oircular of tlie Board of Revenini Norlh-We.stoni Provinces, 
No. 5, dated the 14th of .lune 1871. Before announcing the assess- 
ments of any tract of country, (lie Settlement Officer must submit 
a report, showing the revenue rates ho propose.^ for adoption, (he 
reasons which have led to the adoption of these rates, and the result 
on the land revenue wliich will follow if they are applied, ft is not 
•desired that these reports should be prepared uocoraing one uni- 
form model, or that one set of rules should bo applied txi all districts ; 
the circumstances of districts vary so much, that such uniformity is 
impracticable, and any attempt to enforce it woidd be injurious ; but 
there are certain heamngs which each report ought if possible to 
contain, and they should be arranged in the following parts : — 

I. — Physical Geography, — First, an account of the pliysical geo- 
graphy of the Tahsil or tract imder report. Tliis should sliow the 
circles into which villages have been arranged for purpose.s of assess- 
ment, and the salient characteristics of each gi'oup of rillages which 
have let to its being formed into a separate circle. 

II. — Fiscal History. — A succinct and clear account of the his- 
tory of the past assessments of each Tahsil, and so far os can be 
'ascertained of the working of the several successive Settlements, 
whether summaiy or regular. This will include a description of 
the several classes of tenures, with the area held under each class, 
an account of the castes and numerical strength of the cultivating 
classes, whether landlords or tenants. A distinction should be 
drawn between those landlords who cultivate themselves and those 
who do not, and an account should be given of aiw alterations of 
demand made during the expired Settlement. The amount of 
coercion required to collect the land revenue ; the extent to which 
proprietary rights have been affected by s^e or mortgage ; the 
average price of land per acre ; the number o^ears* purchase, and 
tiie amount of purchase moi^y per rupee of Cfovemment demand, 
should be shown, where this information can be obtained. 

III. — Results 0 } the last Settknient. — A comparative view of the 
statistics of -the Tahsil at the last and present l^ttiement. 

This should show, in a tabulated form, the amount and per- 
centages of increase in cultivation and irrigation, with the propor- 
on borne by the area actually cultivated^ and irrigated to the en- 
dre culturable area ; and a detail of the different lands of soil irri- 


gated and unirrigated. The percentage of produce of each class 
should also be given here. The information above required will he 
contained in form No. I, attached to this Circular, but should be 
noticed here. The main causes which have led to alteration In 
the condition of each Tahsil should be stated. These will include 
(a.) A statement showing the alteration in the value of pro^ 
duce during the last twenty years, or during the period 
for which such variations are ascertainable. This state- 
ment should be divided into quinquennial periods. 

(b.) An account of improvements in communications, whe- 
ther of lines of railway, metalled or ordinary roads, open- 
ing of markets, &c. 

(c.) A notice of the increase or decrease of population, as ex- 
hibited in columns 30 and 31 of form No. 1, 

(d.) A classified statement of the holdings of tenants, show- 
ing separately the area held by tenants with rights of 
occupancy, and those without rights of occupancy, distri- 
butod according to the varying i*ates of rent in cash, or 
in kind, which are found to exist. This statement will 
be shown in form No. II, appended to this Circular. 

IV. — Statistics as to profluce. 

. ^ An accomit should be given of experiments or enquiries 

made with the object of ascertaining the average yield of 
the principal staples in the districts under report ; the 
mode in which such experiment or enquiry was conduct- 
ed ; and in the case of experiments, the area over which 
they extended. The result of these experiments should 
be reported in form No. Ill appended to this Ciroiilar. 

(b.) The general abstract of area under crops showing the 
yield per acre of each description of crop, the assumed 
average price current, and the area under each crop, pre- 
sent and former, will be shown in form No. I V attacned 
ti") this Circular. 

V. — Proposed rates . — Heretofore iuider the orders of Government 

contained iu the B<*cretary to OoveAwent Punjab’s No. 504 of the 
20th June 1864, the ride tliat one-hoB of the net assets should be 
the limit of (he Government demand, has been followed in revised 
assessments, 'rhis ruh^ was adopted from tlie Noi*th-Weeteni Pro- 
vinces, where tenant cultivation prevails more largely than in the 
Punjab. In this province a large proportion of the land is hcld»by 
cultivating propnetors, and tlie ropoils of the pA^cc show that 
competitive rents were formerly completely mikm^iBL Under the 
ftikh rule the Government either took revenue iu ‘levied 

money rents based upon an estimate of the value of in the 

produce of land ; and the value of the share taken froilKultiva- 
tors where payments are made in kind by tenants to laHbrds, 
rather than the amount of half-assets, shoidd be taken a'sl^Mde 
for fixing the assessment. Where money rents are unusinnor 
are fixed by custom without competition of any kind, the ani^kt 
received by the landowners as proprietary dues, when added^k 
tlie Oovemmeui demand, must obviously form a fallaciffiis baJ^ 
for fixing th^ assessment ) but this is what is adopted unde^^^ 
the half-asset nile. With the sanction of the Local Govem-^B 
meiit, the rule laid down in tlio letters marginally noted, is*caa- ^ 
celled ; and it is hereby declared that the basis of assessments 
shall in future be a share of the groan produce, the amount of < 
which is to be fixed by the Local Government. For zahti crops, 
which it has not. been customary to divide, but for which ^oney^ 
rates were fixed under former Governments, the value of the Qo-' * 
vemment share should be e.stimated according to the money rat^s 
formerly in force, or thow* which now regulate tlie rents of tenants. 

The revenue ratt's proposed for each circle shoidd be given witli a 
clear and coueise account of the manner in which they have been 
anived at. The proportion of gross produce assumed to ropresent the 
Government demand (which is to be one-sixth approximately, Unless 

for special reasons a different rate has been adopted), and the 
value of grain and money rents as applied to the crop and area, 
statements of the assessment circles, snould be stated. The data 
on which conclusions on these points are based cannot be too care- 
fully given. 

VI. — Financial results . — The anticipated financial residts of as- 
sessment, based on the proposed rates, os contrasted with those of 
the expiring settlement, and with the rates in adjoining T^ahsils 
whether of tlio sanlb or neighbouring districts. 

The forms to be ^d in this report are four in number : — 

Form No. I is the general abstract of area, re8ouroe8,and rates* 
Form No. II is a classilicd statement of tenant-holdings. 
Form No. Ill is a new one, laid down for reporting the result 
of experiments made to ascertain the yield of crops. 

From No. IV gives an ab8(ract of area under crops, snowing 
the productive capacity of the se\eral assessment circles. 

No Settlement Officer is at liberty to 'adopt any forms differ- 
ing from those laid down, without the previous sanction of the 
Fmancial Commissioner. 

With the assessment report a tabulated statement should be sub- 
mitted, showing for each Tahsil the old demand without including 
cesses, the demand at assumed revenue rates, and the demand 
without cesses proposed for sanction. A statement should be 
' drawn out to snow the number of cesses payable in each Tahsil| 
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FORM NO- ly. 


(JK.yp.ttXr^ AUSTRACT OF AEKA UNDKll CROPS, SHOWING PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY IN THE SEVERAL ASSESSMENT CIRCLES OF 


TAIIHIL 


DISTRICT 



MISCELLANEA. 


\Vk lenni from an AiiK'vicrtii paper that there are found at 
Funjrshao extensive welLs of ro(*k-oil. Tlii.s oil, iln^ writer in- 
forms us, does not in anvtiiinir but its smell resemhle pt^troleiim, 
bein;r more like a mineral resin-iul. It has the peeuliar quality 
of expanding and eontractin^s^ with the heat and ecdd much more 
than any other earth-oil. The natives ii.se this nrtieh* for various 
purjio.se.s, and laiye quantities are exported to •(.’hiiui wliere it is 
considered a valuable medicine. The Chines(f doctors have great 
faith ill bad .smelling compound.-^, atid a patient treated with this 
oil smells like a kerosine-lamp. It is generally prescribed for 
diseases of the .skin, but is alst* often given to women auifering 
from exot*ssive gi-ief. It is highly probable that the nauseating 
effect of thi.s remedy di.stmct.s the attention of tlio troubled one, 
and canse.s her to forget her sori*ow.s.” 


Mr. Caldwell, in the Sif^ar-Caney gives the following graphic 
account of an invasion of locusts which he witno-ssed some time 
ago in New Caledonia : — 

About hnlf-pn.st seven in the uioniing the iiir be^ino literally darkened 
for days and days, with countless m 3 rria(& of winged*! nsects about.two inches 
long ^ close as rain In a shower, following each other in endless succession 
and devouring all verclun^ as they passed. I was that day at St. I.ioni8, and 
from the Mi.suon house, rai.sod awut 60 feet above the Aelds below, saw in 


the plain Mr. Deiii'^’** lii-hls of eighteen iicreM of tall maize nearly ready for 
gathering, rafen vp in tirtnti/-Jive. minutes^ nothing being left but the hard 
porti(»n of the «*tallv p(‘rfectly demuhd, and the nn'dribs of the leaves. They 
would soon havi- made equal havoc aniong.st the canes and rice ; but the 
whole popnlntion f»f the Mi.ssion, adult and children, male and female turned 
out with horn<4, drums, tin canes, and everything cai>able of making a 
noi^e, which frequently scan n them and ]»reventn them from alighting in 
any numbers. For many days, the chief part of the labouring population 
was thun employed in w.itehing, walking up and down among the growing 
rropn. Tlie oonf union and dinturlmnce in best oomj..jircd to the scene a 
Mmiritiun estate prestaitn when there is a tire in the cane Helds. Yet this is 
blit the first act of the tragedy. This early swarm lays eggs from W’hich is 
l>orn a new generation some five or six weeks afterwards, repeating the same 
deva.'itation, and aided by constant accessions from Ixdiind, for me insects 
keep always moving onward. And so it goes on until the cold weather 
oomen, or a storm drives them into the sea when they disappear as suddenly 
as thev came and are seen no more for six or eight months, unless, as some- 
times happens, their dead bodies are washed ashore in such quantiUes ns to 
poison the air with their stench. The visitatton I witnessed was the Afth 
ill live snecossivo years. In Noumea the streets were so thickly covered 
with them that passengers in walking crushed them under foot, and in the 
noigbbonrhood they had left miles of gross land' so utterly denuded of 
verdure, that the cattle had to be driven elsewhere to avoid starvation. In 
February 1870, they liad attacked the young plantations of canes at 8t. 
Vincent, (Tamoa) Biilupari, and Poitoe, all of which they cat up, and had 
. seriously daranged many of those at Conception, St. Louie, and the Dornbea, 
so ranch so that many planters began to get disheartened, and one at least 
' (a Mr. Q.) was about to give up aiw further planting till ho sow some 
j likelihood of getting rid of them. l%ey do not attack cotton, coffee, or 
! manioc ; but Uie first two liave each their own special enemy which is not so 
[ fatal however as the locusts.’’ 
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Statement showing the Amount of each kind of Cureenoy Notes of the Bombay Circle in circulation on the 

15th and 22nd Decexnher 1871 and 3l8t January 1872. 


Bate. 


4 

Denomination of Notes. 



Total Value. 

10 Ra. Value. 


50 Bs. Valne. 

100 Be. Value. 

600 Bb. Value. 

1,000 Bs. Value. 

1871. 

ISth Dec 

82.69, 020r 

10,62,680 

21,68.600 

68,48,000 * 

26,28,600 

2,80,88,000 

4,45,44,600 

ilSod ,, 

38, 02. 610 

16,81,020 

81,64,600 

58,28,100 

88,46,000 

2,89,79,000 

4,42,61,280 

1872. 

E2nd Jan 

81«t 

38,73,890 

38,32,780 

l<^71,000 

16,27,040 


. 69,67,100 

L 68,69,800 

23,28,000 

21,80,300 

4.83.71.000 

4.06.03.000 

6.89,08.740 

6,67,78,020 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currenoy 

Reserve, and of the Government Securities held by the 


IN Circulation, of the amount of Coin and Bullion 
lament of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 




Balance of 

Returned by 

Currency 

Silver 

^^ilyor 

Gold 

Reserve in 

1 

Date. 

Circles of Issue. 

Issue 

other Offlcee 

Notes in 

Coin 

: 

Bullion 

Government' Total 



Account. 

of Issue. 

ciroulatiun. 

Reserve. i 


Reserve. 

Securities. 

1 Reserve. 

1 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. ; 

Be. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

an. 1872 ... 

Calcutta 

6,17,09,760 

6,36,760 

6,10,74,000 

1,44,31,666 

78,08,488 


2,76,11,631 

4,98,24,280 

Ditto ... 

Madras 

1,04,97,680 

4,81,780 

1,00,16,760. 

47,78,816 


... w 

L 17,28,404 

66,02,220 

Ditto 

Bombay 

6,67,78,080 

59,42,870 

4,98,86,160 

1,86,90,337 

1,23,11,634 

... ^ 

m26.36.209 

6,84,87,080 

Ditto ... 

Allahabad 

38,66,460 

1,96,660 

36,58,800; 

16,89,769 

) 

• • • 1 


^^,291 

27M060 

Ditto 

Lahore 

81,44,030 

12,10,660 

69,33,880, 

49,93,683 



27mP37 

76,98,720 

Ditto ...j 

Calicut 

13,03,640 

77,760 

12,26,790 

11,08,781' 

• • • 


liOOMfi 

. 12,08,840 

Ditto ... 

Trichiuopoly 

8,05,830 

2,42,930 

6,62,900 

6,14,661 

• * # 

• • • 

i,oo^ot| 

a 6,14,620 

Ditto 

Vizagapatam 

3,79,010 

12,420 

3,66,690' 

1, 76,111 j 



1,00.069^ 

^M.76J70 

Ditto 

Nagpore 

21,30,100 

6,86,410 

16,48,600' 

6,61,618 


* * % 

5.47,902 


Ditto 

Kurrachee 

68,95,020 

24,00,630 

44,94,390: 

41,13,704 



27,P0,106 

q^Slsio 

Ditto 

Akola 

12,98,190 

1,89.250 

10,99,040| 

6,49,1601 


... 

... 


# 

Total 

14,27,97,480 

1,19,86,100 

13,08,11,380| 

6,14,92,l06j 

2,01,20,022 

72,496 

6,91,26,767 

13,d8iu|K 


Silver received and coined in the Mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1871. 




• 

Calcutta. 


Madras. 

• 


Bombay, 



Bullion or Coin roooivod 
during the month 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
ex amined 
daring the 
month valu- 
ed in Rupees. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during the month 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined 
daring the 
month valu- 
ed in Rupees. 

Bullion or Coin recoivod 
during the mouth va- 
lued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
exam i ned 
daring the 
month valu- 
ed in Rupees- 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

* Govt, 

Merchants. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

July. .f. 

2,497 

16,832 

... 


» f e 


... 

46,973 


August 

83,661 

62 

• • e 






... 

September 

October 

12,489 

25,938 


... 




7^082 

27,736 

80,319 


November 

1,887 

13,19,764 



... 


... 

10,94,183 


December 

e f e 1 

16,62,128 

7,71,167 

... 

••• 



23,02,736 

■■■ 


Cash .Balances in the Government Treasuries in India, 1870-71, contrasted with previous Years. 



July 1871. 

Aug. 1871. 

Sep. 1871. 

Oct. 1871. 

Nov. 1871. 

Doc. 1871. 

OoverP™®*>t nf India 

Be. 

8,81,91,334 

1,96,17,688 

28,67,666 

2,82,88,228 

66,11,266 

1,84^88,864 

8,80>M>680 

86,49,618 

2,87,96,862 

Bs. 

3,92.77,872 

1,79,60,429 

34,63,691 

2,64,18,247 

68,66,363 

1,26,99,032 

8,74,32,162 

82,86,688 

2,71,84,196 

Rs. 

3,89,72,862 

2,08,27,000 

41,82,232 

2,26,47,816 

61,26,262 

1,80,89,900 

3,64,65,763 

79,07,239 

2,34,57,269 

^69,16,906 

1B4,17,825 

*^43,66,808 

1,96,63,189 

42,12,414 

1,13,10,001 

8,76,99,646 

76,69,.327 

2,07,68,684 

Bs. 

3,98,61,466 

1,91,33,183 

42,92,024 

2,31,89,522 

47,353848 

1,06,30,066 

3,60,09,377 

85,95,063 

1 , 79366,827 

Bt. 

4,02,70,407 

2,01,36,108 

41,62,088 

2,68,66,248 

61,67.008 

1,26,11,184 

8,68,87,882 

77,06,666 

2,10,46,676 

Dangal 

Biirnnah 

Korth^Westem Provinces 

Ondhf.t.fM* M.M.. 

Pui^jaih ..Mat. ... ...ti.t. «*t. .4. •• at* #*••• 

Bombay a..* .a. 

Central ProvmceSa.M.a •.•*.«i»*«a«.a 

MadraSa aa* •••••••••• M 

The sasm Bumtli 1868*69 

Ditto 1808-70. 

18,44»28,789 

17,76,18,669 

17,26,66,338 

16,00,48,648 

16,43,09,866 

17,26,80,900 

10^64,806 

10,62,49,204 


7,89,69,848 

8,143113652 

93773 O 2396 I 

14,60,60,688 

12,29,02,766 



11,76,18,672 

12,84,783846 
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PRICES t)F FOOD THROUGHOUT INDIA,— JANUARY 1872— SEERS (2g Uw.) PER RUPEE 


BENGAL. 

*1 RiW. Wheat. | 

, 

(Xxce^ the Bt apt e food*) 

! ' 

1 


PUNJAB. 

{Wheat and Joaree, Hf 9taple$). 


£»ce. 


BiritDWAir DiTiBioir. 

‘011884 ,1 

A8B4X 

Dacca „ 


Bal'd wan 
iBaiiroorah 
.Beerbhoom 
Hooiirhl.y 
HowTftb. . 
Midnaporo 
Bnlanoro 
,CllttHOk .. 
Pooree 
Darning 
Gonlparali • 
Kamroop . 
iLuckimporo . 
Nowgong 
.Bocl)8nagor . 

■ Dacca 


V Kupoe. I Dslhi Division. 


UlSBAl 



Fnrrecilporo 
MvinonHing.. • • 

. . ' 2.'* 
221. 

la 

A J2 


S.\ Ibcl 

^Oicbar 

Id ^ 


'Patna .i 

Patna 

.. 24* 



Gva 

23 

24 


i(‘huiu]i>iran .. •• 

24 

2.1 


Sa 

22 

20* 


Shababad •• 

24 

22 


Tirboot 

23 

21 

Bhaugalfobb „ 

.Bhaugalporo 

.. :J06-Ifl 

27i 


lMtjngb,\T .. .. 

27 

27 


iPiinioah .. .. 

.. 20 

27 

SOKTHAL PKBGUTirAH. 

Oodda 

... 



Nva Doomkiih .. 

.. .■<«» 

10 


1 Rajni(*bal 

30 

32 


jDoogbar .. 

.. 20 

21 

Pbebisenct Division. 

.Calcutta 

Nuddc.a 


“ 


|JC.‘'HOlfl 

2.)* 

1.3 


3t iVrguiinaliB .. 

.. 21i 1 

10 

Rajbrahtr 

iRaiHba.b,vn .. 

.. 273-161 

21 0-16 


Bijgrab .. 

33J 

16* 


.Dinapnro .. .* 

.So 

17* 


i.Muldah 

.*k) 

28 


Mursbedabad 

.. 2R 

25 


I’nliiia 

.. 2.1 

20 


jllunurixu’o 

.. 2311-16 

Ifl 1 

Chota Nagfobe ,, 

iLcdainliigga 

.. 20 

14 


1 11 H/.a reel High 

.. ! 2i 

20 


|Mauiilili''«»in . .. 

32 

10 1 


Singbbonm .« «• 

..! 00 

18 1 

Chittagong •» 

Chittng«ing . .1 

Bnlloonh 

21 

25 



Tippcrab . . . . 

... 20* 

1 

15 1 

NORTH WESTER. N’ PROVINCES. 
(Wheat and doaree, the gfa pie food.) 

Rice, 

]Vheaf. 1 


Amballa 


JcLLixoucn. 


Ameitsab. 


Ladoib. 


GL’JABAT. 


Delhi 


••1 


Curgooii .. 

«• 


® 1 

<Kuriml .. 

• • 

.. ) 


Hisnar 

• • 


1 

10 ' 

IRobtuk .. 

• • 

•• f 

Sima .• 

• • 

• • d 

1 

'Aiubulln .. 

« a 


1 

Tiiidianiib •• 

• • 


0 

|simla •• 

• • 



Jullundhur 



' 

Hosbairpoi'o 


•• f 

13 

Kangni .. 




^AinnUar .. 



1 

'Sciilkdtc .. 


10 ! 

Ciunlas])oro 


1 

; Lahore .. 




FcinzL‘]>()re 



10 

Gujcriiunalla 


.. ) 


.Kan 111 Piiidi 
Jhcluui 





Wheat. 

1 Jaaree 

Bqfta, 

JO 

33 

26 

18 

22 

20 

10 

23 

28 

Vi 

.MO 

86 

20 

20 

88 

10 

22 

21 

18 

26 

82 

10 

8.5 

24 

22 

31 

80 

13 

21 

21 

Whi’at, 1 

Joaree^ | 



Meeivt Divibiok 


Kuxaon 

ROHILXVlfD „ 


Aoba 

Jrakbib „ 
Allahabad „ 

Bihabbs „ 


Ajmbbb 


Dclira Dboon 
snlmrniiporo 
AfO()/u(Piniuggcr 

Moorut 

Boolaiidshuliur 
Kuiniion .. 

(tiivhwiil . . . . 

B'Onoiir 
Moi'hjIuIjsuI .. 
Bndnoii .. 

BiivcHi. .. 

Sliali.iclisiniinrc 

'I’(^rai Pfrgaiiiinha 

Mutiiii 

lAgrsi .. 
j Kurnickivloiiu #• 
jMynpoonc .. . . 

lEtawab 

'Etah 

ijaloun 

.Thnnsio . . .. 

Tjulliitpocc .. 
Cannporo 
Kiiitcliporc ... 

Bin iln 

Allnlinli.ul 

Huiii<'cr])riio 

(Inviickpore 

Dnstoe 

A^mignrb ,, ,, 

iMuzapove •« 

.BormrcH 

Gbdzeepoi'c 

Aiuiere .. .« •• 


20 



S«»uTntT»N Section 
WestClntbb. 

W I HT. 


t'oiiiibaUjrc 

Niilfrhoi rlPH 
;Snlctii 

Soutli ('niinra 
Miilalxir ... 


21 I 24 


21 


17 


26 


20 


21 


22 ! 20 


OITDII. 

(Wheat and Joafee, 


Luoxirow DzTZBJOir 


Bbbtapoob „ 


Ftbabad 


Rot Babbillt 



Wkeat,\ Joaree, Sajra. I 


Fyzalind 
Raraich .. 
Oondah .. 

Baroilly 
iSHltiniioor .. 
Pcrtabghur . , 


23 


30 


S'jltubbh Divibiox. 


tiiNDH 


22 


31 


22 


31 


18 


22 


BOMBAY PBKSIDKXCY 

(Hire, Bajrn, and Joaree, the ufa/ilfe. 
Nouthi kn Division. AliriKMbihnd 
Knira,. 

Surat. . . , 

PtM)7iab 

Alnncfliiiipgur 
KullHdgheo 
RiitiiagluMT.v 
fj^liraiim 
iTliai war , , 
.Sattarn,, .. 

Cia'wnr 
Kiirvachoo 
Ilydcrabml 
Siikknr .. 

BUIIMAH 
(Hire, the tfvple.) 

'Araknii .. 

I Raini'ce , , 
Bandoway 
|Nortberii Amkoii 
Rangoon 
.BnsHCin 
IMyunoimg 
Pi ouie . , 
Toungboo 
Amherst 
Tavoy ... 
jMer^i . , 
abcvcgjcen 


I Xire. 


3| 


I Jovree, 


I ""11 


I a 


ABAEAN. 


Psf.U 


Tsrabbbbiic 


- I 


2 4 0 


2 7 0 


2 0 0 
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NKW HANK OF BOMBAY, Limitkd. 

C.iiMT.\t, Km. 1 ,W, 00 , 000 , IHVIKKI) I 5 T(> ai.OOO Sit\iiKM or Rm. 5 <X> k.uh. 

FIRST TSSCK ro.ofMJ SH OF Hi *'»mo EACH IF''. PAID CP. 

JElESEUVEl) ISSCE lo,(M»0 SHARKS OF Hi. EACH, ON WHICH Rh. lOO 
PER SHAKE HAVE KEEN PAID. 


Virreiofu, 


A J. M ^f'DoNAr.l). K'Mfi., (of Sir Clmrlrs 
ForiH-‘» A <’<'0 
OVI’TMNO F HKNUY. 

II. VMJ'NTINK (of McKHr^. 

Fulluy, Si-ott A Co.) 


DiN-tll OV M\NOt:K.I KK Pktit, Enq. 
AllMKlilll(«>Y HcnillllllOY, (>1 
Kh>SOW.IKK N MK. K-MI. 

E. D. S\!.M<I 0 N, K-Mq 


KlUHTH HKroHT. 

Thk Dircotorrt rof^iihiult to ttio Proprlrlors tht' A‘-<:otints ol tlu* Krtnk 

for th(* HrtU-Veiir ciuliHl :M!»t IUmviuIxt last 
'Hicre nOii a fair and Mtomly mciit li»r niourv diinnir tin* siv inoiitliK. au^ 

partly from thl-sclrcuiustumv, |Mirtly from f>cc<*)»tioimI ciiu^cs, tho Funds «f tin* Rjy ^ 
havo lH>eii well empl<>>ed. f 

Tlic OovornnifUt Sts’uritii's liild 1 >\ tin- Mank lii(\e Invii l»r.<ujrht down aF'|| 
under the ruling marker \iiliieh. 'Fhenhole mI’ tin* Fivi‘ jut cent. Pan- in the 
Diiuk'n hiuid<M was soM. alter due cnnsldcr.itioii, juior to the couYAa'.ou of that 
Loan. * 

Inclusive Ilf the sum hnumdit f^' half.\ear, U a 


'flie result of tlw wurkln; 
net profit of Its. ■i.'jti.iiiiti-o-h. and 


iiUt of this ailKiuut tile 


litiir.s, in accordance 
with, and as liniitisl hy the Artieles of Asiociution. \y^ .icsdartst an ttd intt'i'im 
dlvklend nt the rate of five jn'r cent. |x'r anunm. Tb' ..j uhsorh Us. and 

leave a halami* of Us. t<» 1 h' earrU'il h, 


The tinadjiMled ii\erdue 
full pro\isloii lia,s In'! n iua 4 U 


iir inuounh**! to Us and 


t<i Ih' earrU>il 

.it the of ,if.\,.u 

e for them. ^ 

'n»o Directors are |.leiis«-d to he ahlt^"® ^laint the .Sliareholders tl 
Hon’ble the VUvro) and Co\crno/fl .miMn-Councll. with the C( 
draw the Sis-retaryot .state, has no^ jl ihorisetl the UiAflit Hoii’hlo tin 
tJonncd of Romhav to piisa an Act-' Hieorporation for thi; New Rank < 
u’t for ivi» I Smr tie 
L-r appw^ I 


t)a? tiaine form as the \ 
of proparation, and after 
M(*etln){ of the SharehoUU^rg e^f 
The UeiKirt of tia* An-”'’ U annexed 


that the IliKht 
oiiheiit of Ills 
tlie flovemor-ln» 
of Bombay, in 
Rank of Ben((al. The Aet is in coiirsi* 
nnient. shall Ik' snbuilttisl t'> a S|,Krial 




Il> order (if the Board of Director-., 

M. BALFOin?. 

SisTetary ami Treasurer. 


AUDITORS’ KKPOUT 

y| for Tib: HALF-YEAR ENDED RNt DECEMBER 1871. 

V I.K foUowinrt is oiir Report of the Audit of the Rank's Rook, and Areonnts for 
45 liaif-year emksi the Jloth of Ihsvmhur HJI. 

''{Ij iVc have cornpiin'd the Siviirltk's dej>osite«l with the Bank and in the Tretusury 
Vr safe cnst»Ki>, with the Rniik ReifLsters, ami hiiie found them correct, 

Wc have also found the Government Sc<’uililei and S|>ecie tK'loiiirliif' to the Bank 
in onier, and of the value ,stateil in the Aeeouuts. * 

Wc have carefiilli evaiiiliasl the S'Oiirltics held hji the Ruitk a>ramst Flvcd Loaiin 
and Cush (’redits. eoiisDtiiiur of (loiernmeiit I’.'Hkt', Guaranteisl Railway .shares, 
And OikkIs, iind have tmiml'tliein in order. 

We have counhsl the Cash and Cnrrenc\ Notes .u the Head Oillci'; llieii* amount 
is nornvtly .stated In the Bidanci' .shis>t 

The Cush. Bills. Cash Credits. FImsI Loans. Aje., at the Mrmiehes, are vouched for 
by tlicii resiKVlIvc X^eiits, whose .'stati meiit' we lune eTamiiasI, and they are 
correctly stated m the Rahims> Slus't. 

We have coiiipimsl the (lenendlAslifl-r Ralanees with llui--' in th.- l(aItiiio> .Sheet, 
and have found them to ai;r«s\ 

Wc havo also eviimiiuii the .'^tock ^i^s|^'e^■s, th,- Iham-h r.islip rs, and Security 
lifilKi^rs, the Italances In w lilch we found C'M’iwt ami in aei'oiil.iiice with the .State- 
ment in the Dalanei* .shivf 

We aUo oxainlne.l the Dverdraft Vee*iiiiit, and .ire ^nM'fis’th sutistUsl with the 
result. 'I’hc Property against theM* .V'S'nuiits mi the Rank's |Ki..si.ssloii si'»*ni'» to us 
ample. 

The Alntract of the Ralnnee .-*hcvt prepaust for pnhlieation is c»>rrect, and 'the 
Protlt and Loss Ah-traet shows the aetmd re-nlt ol the half-_\ ear's oin'rations. 

(Si,TUf<l) THOMAS T.imiKTTKK. ] 

„ ItYU.VMJKK eritSKT.IKK (iHANDKH, | 

Btimbay. IHth .fannary IK 7 *J. 


STATKMENT OK AFKAIHS on :U.st Deo. 1871 . 

Dr. 

ToCAPirxr.- Rm. a. p. Rs. n. p. 

In.Ooo .Shan*i» of R«, AOd e.ich 

IMiidiiu :a», 0 «, 0 ud 0 0 

lO.OOn Share I tif Ra. .IlMl. on 
which Rh. 1 'M> iK'r slian* have 

been imid v|» lO.du.oon 0 0 

6 ( 1 , 00 , U ()0 0 0 

„ Uosi'rvo Fund .''> 00 ,(K )0 0 0 

„ Curivnt Deposits at Heiul Office and Branchoa I> 7 , 07 , 7 »i 6 11 3 

„ Fixed do. do. do 16 , 67,114 7 6 

„ Oowrnment do., TnMiaurj'Dcaiernl Bnlanee 2 , ."> 0 , 71 .910 13 10 

f» Do- ‘i»». Bmnchw 16 , 61,036 13 6 

„ Dank Poat Dills <)ut»tnmllnkf 31,277 4 11 

„ Other Liabilities 4 , 26 . 2.'10 10 6 

,, Balance of Profit am! Losm Account 4,26,936 0 6 


lU. 4 , 06 . 12.282 2 1 


Cr, 


R& a. p. 


By OoTcmmeni Socuntica ^ 

„ Fixed Loana on Ooveruiuent Securitios, BnlUou, 

and Merchandise ...• 

CoHh Credits do. do. do. 

M Overdrawn Current Accounts 

„ Bills dUicoiintod uml purclmsefl 

„ Balancea with Corm8|M>udent« 

„ Freehold premiaca Bitimtcd in 
Elphlrmtone Circle, Bom bay, 
and Furniture therein iit 

cunt ))ricc Itci. 4 .i 0 , 0 oo 0 0 

„ Do. do. at Oomraw nttis*. at 

coat price 6 ,HM 0 0 

„ Do. do. Ahmcdnbad O.loO 13 6 


lU. a. p 

42 , 97,738 0 0 

17 . 64,287 8 2 
84 , 07,610 10 9 
89,889 0 11 
87 , 74,286 4 4 
886,788 8 2 


4,66,004 1:1 H 

„ Furniture ar the different 

Brunches at cuNt pnee .... 20,463 4 0 

; 4 , 91,458 1 8 

Leshwrltten off 66,000 0 0 

„ Stam))f. . 

„ Stutionery value on hp*"'! f. 

„ Adjusting A Interest due the -Bunk 

.^iUtcnoi^ %l^»ns. Cash Cnsllts, and on 
(irflfcnFfcWlir'ltii-s, also amount hy (4o\ i-rn- 
’ moit for condin’tliiK Public JXdit Office, 

Ttwisurv and ftasiii^^s Bank. U‘s.s rcluite of 

Iiiu-rcst, Discount, and Evelmiiifc 

Cash and Currency Notes & Bullion at Head Office 

.-irid Branches ; .. . 


4 , 36,468 1 8 
7,827 13 0 
2,471 10 6 


72,140 0 10 
2 , 13 , 83,443 14 7 

Ra. 4,66,12,282 2 11 


ABSTRACT OK PROFIT AND LOSS ON 31 ST 
Deceit BEK 1871. 

Dr. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

To .Salarit-s at Head Office 80,473 15 9 

„ Auditors* Fees 1,000 0 0 

‘ „ DircctorH* F’ecs 8,385 0 0 

„ Rent, Taxes, and insurance 6,627 13 1 

„ Miscellaneous Chari^i-s, iimludinuj cost o( transit of 

Slicciu 28,909 15 5 

1,19,390 12 3 

„ .Salaries at llranelKs 56, .506 7 11 

„ Other CharKes at Rriinches, including; cost of 

transit of t'lM-eU* « 14,118 8 3 

69,926 0 2 

„ nrokerapje AecounL 6,864 6 7 

.. Interest jiald at Heiwl (.lllltxj and Brunchoa 66,80.5 12 0 

„ Amount ciirrasl to Cro<Iit of Stationery Account 10,(M)0 0 R 

„ Net Prollt to 31st Docemlwr 1871 4,06,448 11 4 


Rii. 6,68,426 9 4 

Cr, 

Ra. a. p. 

By Interest received at ITefc OfBoo and Branches 2,44,274 J 9 

„ EKchaiif^j Do. do. do. 2,18,807 4 10 

,, Coininission Do, do. do. 48,69,5 3 8 

,, Discount Do. do. do. 83,766 7 6 

„ Interest on Govern men b .Sociirltiea 1,20,‘263 14 8 

„ Profit on Bullion o|xTiit Ions 2.719 8 11 


R.S. 6,68,426 9 4 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FROM 1 st July to 
aiHT December 1871 . 

. Rm. a, p. 

To Dh idem! for Half- Ymr ended ;i 0 th Jimo 1871 1 , 80,000 0 0 

Ainoiint iipplieil in reduction of Premises and Furniture Account., 1 . 5,000 0 0 

Amount earri.si to erwiit of Reserve Fund 85,000 0 0 

fiaUuice at orcxllt of this Account 4 , 20,936 5 0 


Rn. 7,06,9.36 5 6 


Rn. a. p. 

By BalHiine of thin account on 1st July 1871 3,00,492 10 2 

Net Profit for Half Year ending Slat December 1871 4,06,443 11 4 


Examined and 



Aid TVeofiiffr. 
Acectmtonl. 


A. J. ICACDOKALD. 
a, F. Hisinnr, 

R. YALBNTINM REID. 
KSBDOWJBE EAIK. 

B. D. SASSOm. 
ARUBDBUOT HUBIBBHOT, 


.1 


. Directort, 
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rpHE INDIAN LIFE ASSUBANOE COMPANY (LimUed.) 

RBOTSTERKD lltTDKR ACT X. OF 18ttC. 

Bead MEEBUT. 

DIRECTOtrS. 

Jiaaa^ert Jfank of Upper Indui, {Limited ) 


Chairman, W. MoX<eavr, Esq. 
0 J Collins, Esq. 

R. R Deui, Esq, . 

W Holison, Esq 

J r Parry, Esq. 

Pstorson, Kso 
C W. Slowell. Esq. 

F. Wamor, Esq 
bhovkta Ellahss Rux 


, Manager t Aflakabad Bank* 

„ ATuMeoarie Sunuipa* Bank 
LatiQenl Manager, Delhi •!' LondanBank 
Manaper, Simla Bank Corporation 

„ UneorenanteJ Sertice Bunk 
. Barruter-at-Lau* 


MEDICAL ADVISER. 

William Moir, ]Ks(| , Ml)., Civil Uiirgoon, Meenit. 

SECRETARY, 

D Lmcastor, Esq. 

ACENTS. 

▲ Hill, B liman, d: Co , Calcutta. 

Thta Comj^v was formed towards the cud of lstti),^d has nlioady iccoi\od 
snlxitautial patronafro ft’om the public 

f*-**!* Gstablibliod iMth a full in India wiiato 

sccuio the Indinti public n^uiiUHt a ropotitiou of sncIn^^m^^Hos ns have 
ictontly l)«*n sustnluod by the cvilIiipRc ot loHairi AsMiinirK 
whore the ontuo nian.iM' uu^ut oi thoni mstituiions imih lucnC 
StcHtift/ —To onsuio ol>H()\iito snunt\, the fUllfl^^ »f the company m 
invettod onlp m (x(>\ orumout hikuiiIius Iho company is strictly protnbitod 
fioni umkiiiK fKhauces on boiiHe oi limled proiiertj or a sbulcM, sliurcH or 
oblitrati ii« of any ciimiivny wliate\er, thoui'h such sUmiuks uio usually 
extnnmvtl> made by other Assurimot miiiHuic's 

Pulu u s are jfpaided lor u hole life Lithe r \ iih or u itliont pai tuipation in the 
piolits of the tom pan > actonUntf to the hchIo of premium Holettul l>j thoiiH 
Huied Policies aro also grunted lor short tenus from one to U'u jcais at 
miMlerato nitts 

J/tc Piopotal Fo)tn is simplu in its terms niid the eonihUom of the 
p)luic$ ate liberal, nil vnvectMarp rcutuchona hniiinf U m removtd 

Ihf rntf‘i qf pi (ju turn aio made HS modciulo us is consistent with complete 
ot the OMimrod 

AdiantnjeavJ 4aHtnanrr ~U socmosbi a small montbh , qunitcily, halfyenily 
(1 ytarly saving n ])io\ihioii for widows and eluldicti. It ull udK oppt itiiiiirv uf 
muKiug a Hcttltiuoiil piKii to iuniiiii.4'0 It enables portions to inia<* monej on 
lile inleicstM. It hocuk s •.uiim ormonen contingent on nail ics t oninip ot uge. It 
enulilHH di hlors m cvLiitot dciith lo Ritish tin ir i ie<ulorS Ihiib r iviiif^thu boi 
1 >oih pioporty flom I Inims and HiiKtu H riom loss 
AsMunvncein a sound Lonipaiii is tai supeiiorto connoyion with a Pension 
V uiid, lor in tlin latb i ease il the noinnico iIkn all (ontributionH iiie t< i h iti d iiiid 
the Hiilihonbor loses the lionctlt ot all he has paid, w hctui^i iii the ias« <1 a polic> 

It still ( iisiires and mn^ he made avad||^ fornn\ othci pui])ose 
I iiiiH ot PropoHiil, tablua.^f JlMHhgd nil Ibithci ml* imntion mav bo 
obrn ned by leiloi or ou apiilieanonib EUBj^ho Agents or to tiu. ha.( ictun. 

ANN U All PRSBIILMS 

He pnied for an assurance ot Ks l.tXKi for th<tvhoIc icim of life. 


§c 

1 

1 

Civilians 

1 



M 

duTAnr 

Profits 

AND N VV AL 

WithPioCts. 

1 . ule 

^ Withoui rroftM|ff| 

With Profits. 

g 

1 


Hs 

As. 

Rs. 

As 

Rs 

As. 

1 Rs Am 

20 

il 

0 

36 

13 

85 

11 

1 if) h 

iO 

37 

9 

42 

11 

41 

11 

1.7 7 

4/> ! 

do 

13 

53 


' 80 

16 

57 1 1 

M 

(d 

4 

09 

la 

65 

7 j 

H A 

0) 

NS 

0 1 

103 

0 

90 

0 , 1 

IXjPi 0 
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Mociut, 12th Novomlicr 1870. 




V I fluff/. 


IN 17«J 


P lhKNIX FIRE OFFIC|!.--E^ABLISHEl) 

UNLUCtTEB;^ ^ 

The import me e of this cfimiiany’s fransacti(Mte^vlfll the publu maj be judged 
fioiixtho but tint sliicei lU couimonccmeot l| Ittv^beon able to piv uoiKMl^it 
nt( I ling ti‘1 loss( s utiib i lusurod risks, and without aiinglo call on its pi oxi^toiH 
wnoRO liability is iinliini^d. 

Tho uiidorsignod are authorised to issue policies m Bombay ind tno Mo/uhniI 
%t the tan IT rates of all the old established company , which are us low .ui the imturo 
oftht risks esn justify. 

Theratis on bimgulo^eixi the MofoBsil, and residcmcof, offices, and godownR in 
Elphinstono tin lo, lM||h been lately much reduced. PaitiouloiM on ipplication 
at the A gone v ofhce.^w A. C. BJtK E A t o., 

No. 6, Rampart Row, Bombay, 1870. AgenU. 


T 


MIE 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIRE AND LIFE. 

HEAD OFFICE, - Queen Innuranee BpMnge^ Liverpool, 

CAPlTAL,-^{t»m,m) Two Hillions. 

2VH«f<e«.-^8Lr Thoma s Edwards Bart., C^hstopher Bushel! , £sq and 

BdwardlR||tflkjB8q. 

DlRlSgggRil, 

Cha¥rmaffr—\ 

Deputy Ck(xvrtMfe ^% ' 

John Bateson, Esq» 

John Biiqfham, Lsq 
T Rldgway ^rldson, Esq. 

William Fgrbc^ Es^ 

Andrew QalbraUih^ 

(.hurltoartt Us ‘ ~ 

AfAuary and 
>Sub»Mat 
. Bankern 
Bank of 



aethdse.^ — 

this Cpmpan^ 


WHS \JuiumiMM rwvHuwur mmwua 

in Mvi^ploy « 

forther inlurmqtion and 
Iih Fire and Lifali^rlfaicpapplF t0„ 

ll^DombaTr 1st January 18m" 


modstnte 
branch of 
Itarj hves 

regard- 

A Co., 
Bdmbsy. 


A LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE ANDUFIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. ^ 

ESTMUSHID 1924. 


jm 


CHIEF OFFICJC : 

Bartholomew Lane, Bank, London, R. 0. 

3 S(DAIB 3 S> <Dir S^imSSOS'SOBY. 

PaBSiDurT—Sir Monos Montelioro, liort., F.R 8. 

2Q)SS^S:(3^(D]B0o . 

.Tamm Alexander. Esq (Aloxandor, Flotehor A Oo ) 

(Tiatles (reorge Uainett, Ks<]. (Unriu It, lloarc, Hanbury^ and Lloyd) 

Geoigu lloiiry liumcit. Esq. Gly'innton Park 
Jnmos ]<Iotchcr, Esq (Alexander, Fletcher & Co) 

William Gladstone, Esq (Tlioiiison, Itoiiiii A Co). 

Right Uon George Juatblm Goschon, M P. 

Samuel Ournox , 1 sq 

James Holme, Esq , (Director of the Provincial Bauk of Iroland> 

Mir Ciirti** Miranda Lampson, Buit 
Mampson LuctiH, Ks(| (I.ucns, MiiUolls A Co) 

Elhctt Msenaghten, Esq., (Momlicr ol tho Indian Couiic il) 

Thoiii4n* Mshterman, hsci (Direitoi ot the Hunk of England) 

•loseph Miixir MunUfloro, (Diroitui of the I'l >x mcial Batik of Ii eland) 
fiir Anthony Do {loilisf hihl, Hari, Now Court 
Jhtiun Lkuu I Nelliaji Do RothHChild M P 
Thomas Chailcs Bmith, Eb(| Oxloid Mquiiio, Hyde Park., 

Loid Rithaid Gnmxenor, M. P. 

Hugh Cohn hniiMi, I sq 

Richaid lluaie, Esq 

FIRE RISKS 

of an oUgil>1^|^|nct6r are accepted at mmnuim cun out rates 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The non>participnti?li|^B^s of preimiim lor European lives resident in Inilia 
have iHien very miiloi iiiTi^ jjk^cod, iind the undermentioned AgeiitJ. lire Hutho. 
used to decide upon Proti7i3|||ud)mittcd. to isbuu Policies, and to Hcttle claims 
The ra^Millti X 0 Fund is over 


NINETY-FOUR 

xvliKh m irrespeetive of imd in ntlditicR 
Roserxe rund) lioing about Jd jier ceiit^ 
panv s Life Puhcics, and besides this thei^ 
CiipiUil ul not loss than 

FIVE CRORES OF 


OF MPEES 

^10 piiid-up capital ainl the 1 .ro 
sum nssuitd iindtrthe ('oui* 
^ho giiariiiitLC of .i siibsi nl>od 


coupled with tho personal responsibility of a nni 
priLtors. I or detailed l‘io»pettUHCH, Koruis ol l’ro])oi 


body of wealthy Pio- 

1^, npiilv to 

lili^H^TON A C o . 
Agents foi tho Pi of Bombay. 


c 


IIUIK^E OF KN(UiAND ASSURANCE INSi 


JTJON. 


KHrAIlI ISIII D IK 10. 

Einjiowcicd by spcci il Act of Parliament t A 6 Vic , Cq). XCII. 

I i/'/PyiL— One Million Sterling 
liifo Assnr inocs of extry deseriptiori i^iiuded 
Retiring proxisuni (oiiiblutil xxith IJfe Assiir ince. 
lice PoIkich Ih nicd which can never iiltogulhor lapse through non pay 
uf Premiuia 

N ) extra charge for Fta p ihsago 
ItcdiK lion to Luropcuii mtes without Medic il cx imin ition. 
i’romiuin in ly be paukanniiMlIy, half yearly, quiutcrly, or monthly, nsdesiied. 
PaiMeciiiid ArineMiari ivch iiiMuicd. 

Foi dot nil il Prosji^ tiiH, At , apply to 

RLMINtiTON A Co., Agents. 

Borabiiv, I2th .Tiily 187d. 

IVKlli’OOL, LONDO.V AND (iLOBE INSURAN('E 
I COMPANY. 


Liability of Shareholders Unlimited 

Capital 1*2,000,000 At I’umulatcfl 1 unJs £3,301,005 

Bcienup Imetted Funde, 

Firo Premiums £8t«Hl« Capital £ 391,762 

Lite Pi euiiu Ills 250 0J9 Life lleservo .. ,, 1,873,020 

„ 1(12,880 ” 


IntorOBt 


Reseive Fund ,, 
Undivided Prohi 


£1 2U1,6(5 


971,110 

(M 8 .J 


£2 td OUT 


Fire Department. 

PolieicB of Insiininco against flro njnn dxvelllng houses and other bmldmgs 
111 both the hiiropeau ami N itixo ]>nits of the Island of Bombay, are issued bx 
the iindoihigncd on bchairof the t oinpany . 

I ho raUfon pm ka built hungiihiWH Hitiiated ouGsido tho Fort of Bombay, or 
in am pirtol Ihu Bombay Presidency, in now reduced to (0) bix auims jicr cent, 
pci annum 

Life Department. 

Till. Compftnv oflbr.lhcitl'vnntavo ot Kixod UonnHe. armimjr aftor fl\o your, 
uiiiiiial ]iax incut ol piemiiim, af on prolica. Policies ars indisjintahla 

fiUci live yexrs claims are payable thirty days aflrir admiMsion. AiinuilKH 
are gi anted ou vorx faxoi.ibAj tonus Tho luiderHigued will issue J\i[ic)es ou 
behalf gf tho Company 

Agents in Bombav-UITl K 1 K RTEU \ R F A Co 
Agents in OakutUt -GILL AN DERS, ARB U PH NOT A Co, 


N 


i 


ORTH BRITISH AND MKIR’ANTILE INSURANCE 
COMI'ANY. 

Incorporated by Boyal Chirtn and ^penal Aelf of Pat Iiument, 


Paid up Capital 
Fire lloservc J''und 
Fire Premium Reserve 


..£260.(X)O 
2 ') 7,163 to 10 
138,514 16 1 

- 135,088 6 ri 


Total AccamuUtod Funds 2,838,118 Is 11 

Annual IncomofrxunFuo, Life and In vostmonts. 801,801 IJ 9 

Agents la Bombay, 

W. NICOi & Co. 


THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


February 21, 1872. 


r£HE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, (Limited.) 

Registered Capita r>— One Million Sterling. 

Tuid-np Capital £ 100,000 

llcHorvod Fund £ 40,000 

Head OppicK—MELBOUIiNE. 

+ 

Th« underaifrnod having; |,oori appoiuto<I Af^cuts, arc prepared toffrnnt Policies 
hy Marino Inaurauro. 


Bombay, llftb June 


I N Wadia, SojH Jk. Co. 


CEORGE W. WHEATLEY A Co., 

EstablMcd 1830. 

ARMY, BANKING, TRANSIT, AND GENERAL AGENTS. 




LoNDOjr { Dcurtciilmll St. 


Bombay. 


:iti RftKcnL 8t W. 

20 HoHHoon'H BaLldin^'s. 


AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE- 

jr TU 

Army DiPAETMint.—Military, Ho^ruTioTitAl, ami Mum Indents of all kind* ptr 
ly and oconomicalJy oxocutud. y/ 

BiNEiva DBrARTMtaT.— Pay, AllownnroH, and dlvidcnilrt dmivn, ^n»t- 

t.HTi(‘«a ami iuvrslnaenla eOected upon favors, uainii. 
JnLorcKt allu>ve<l on Curiont aa woll ua 7 Deposit 
accounts. ^ 

.-•11 

Objibbal DHPABTMBifT • IndcTilH for proods of STCry dp* .tuon sxeentnd. The 
lli>nj}i«y Apcjii'y iindertok^Vl h nulonta of nil kindn, 
and wxfoutcH I iiicuKh Hnase all gidors lor 

Eiirijpt'un or Aim-ncan u(!eias. 

y. FI.~^Co}uititurHtif ar^ fhuf ti„,t are 

KitH-d by tniifi‘uetuina btiriif vuidrjiifl Wfttre a 

murffiti tiinUndcdtobc guu n, i^t iti/um-yu/J b< alutad. 


Ebtablibhed in 1820. 


p. pAZAi\ys 8 j p©. 


Incorporated wUh fSImmoood ^'Co., 

CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS. BIUIARO AND BAGATELLE TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS- 

By Apvointmebt to 

His Kxcellency the Viceroy, Governor-General of India, 

Airs TO 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 

CALCUTTA. 


^ LAZARUS k Co., while thf^riking theii’ numerouB 
const itncntH for tho solid support extended to theftFirm since 
182^, Htlributo their to the following maxims which cuii^ue to guide 

their buaiueeus tranw- mr.-— 


Qoojjllf f unadultfiraied materiah. 

nimi truMtioortKy Workmen^ 

I ^\prm Sfti/e of Charges. 

Strict and competent Superviston* 


iRAIVSlTDlirABTlIBNT — TlIK C 
(•I K'l 


. . ^ Ri Ti ■! I'i'>puvs5 luidM'lakUB tlio f..i*winlmg 

pin ct'lH liy the ((UU'kt St, Hiifest, uurl tiigsI 
roiiU'M IkrGUijhuut ludm, Eurnpo, luid tho 


I -s 

J . 


(iFOHOl W. WllE 

- 

J/ilhanh (n- 
tivneral .h' 

Jin/jrt dty 
J/ardijf 

■»!f 

ry . . 


fl"" 

MCOI • 

agencies. 

j. X Co. urc KgIo Agents ui AVoutcin 1ml n for the follow 


Ink 

./ir 


/>«, PtiiiXtihs, .. 
nhfrapfm' J.*resse$ .. . 
jCuf^ea 

l//i< hkiirry, Suw Mills, .f 

J[lu''l^,rdles , . . 

(if PrMiting Vresses 
Type ‘ . 

St iri na AfdrAtiws 
Shoe Thread , 

U'dlehes .... 

Wines 


AmiOTT .S: NinioiL . .. . 
iSvMi W (»«•*.•< 1 M A L'o 
. 1 > No iioi.soN A Co 
lU vn» .losi s 
Sum k n L .V I’nw vkur 
II XHUIMOH A Cl) 

I’’ Ml U \ > A P M l \ 

M 1 uni ^ A Son 
M VI I i HI , Mm noYM.D, Mai 
,I il'KMoN A Wa rk I nh 
■ .s 1 M L M’oK-'N i M A Co. 

A II h( Molf VLL 
llof'h I NSfiN A (‘oci! 

V A .1 I' KOilNd 
.I.WlIH 

Cli n MGHNu .V. Co 
Dknt A < o 

T.OWl N IHAI. A Sni.AlB 
SrANUlMllGi: A TLUXhH 


Linnmglitiin 

liOinliiTi 

, J/'inilon 
PiMiinigUam 
Li.titb.n 

I. jhIou & Bii’inin. chain. 
I,- 'mloii 
L ...don 

I i.ou 

. Lomlon 

]."T»ilf)n 
L<i»ul(>n 
Ttoiidon 
L) uid* »n 
. L'lnflon 
LundoTi 
Tw.mdoti 
. f rtuikfort. 
liOiidon. 


NElW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

There are a few Himrlal fraturca in coi.nertion with tho expcnalToly oxcemed 
Catalogue, In which C. L. A. Co. would «hk ibciv ooiiHlltnentH^ .dtontiun : — 

1. The wrtr/**/ and tHO»f dfSipiiH only find the voliirop. Many of 

thoBO dr^lj/ns, it ahonUl Tm mpTitlont d, i rpruMml an oiigimil rchuH ; that in l-o 
B.ty, ihov hem claboraLid spii-ml rflircnco to the hounvIioUl 

»-utjiiiii‘im‘»il.-n i.f ihns ci.iinli y In working to Hum end, lefercncc hus W-en 
>i:ul to the Ifiii Ht inoduls of the flint C'lilniiut MHniiftii'tiircrK of Europe. All 
tliiil w^^‘^ rrchciche in hU li>, or chusic lu jiiitl ci n, has Lt on taken ailvan- 
liiHO of 111 tla* priHlurtiuti of C L. .^.Co.'a appciul floKi'ina fi>r Indm, thcHudcHi- 
dfiata, ho\M vor, hoing coinluiifd vvith othcis whn-h C. L. & Co.'m loiij^ cx- 
IHTuiioi has idiown Id ho ol I lii* utmost inipoi t .uii'c Tlip^e it m scaicely 
iiocivHiny t" '.Ifliul , .let iL Tnn_\ lio olihorvod, nu u ocn(*riil princiijlc, in modi- 
f\ itiK homo dosignsto Hull JndiRn i I’fpiiivincnU, thrit NUbH[anti)i.Iity hIiouIiI 
iieAtrb.i .‘^aontuiMl to a i oo Nli inlrr clf.ir-TTico, and thm principle hsH Iwcn 
Htoadiiv ki'pt m view. Indeed, m tlu' nimmf.ierui'o of Cabinet VViiifc in India 
ihmi.- a |n<nio eonHidciahoii, as cliinatic cfltctH, not to Hpt'uk of othor 
a"-ciiei. R, Inise a most niMikod .u*t.a*n in duleiiorating Much articleB. ft 
TeiiiatjiH onlv to iifid, tiuieloic, tiial, while all that is i JuihLo, tastefnl, timl 
ch'ganf him been fif‘id> upproiu'iutt'd from tbc HourcoH Indicated in tho pro. 
duelK.n ol C. I., A Co ’« diMgim, jm^nl haa been bad, at tho Borne tiun*, to 
th<‘ T< quiicincidH of Kt length Jlli!l lniiatii<iialily . ajudicious blendiugof 
both, in fact, hil l been aiiuedQHMoal^lUi (A L A'C® humbly bebevo, hua 
be'-n iiKwt Miieii •'Hfiill \ aecouijSffjilliid. 

‘J. C L. A Co. h i\ « had e;i. h of thoir atock I'liotograpbcd. The diagramH 

h ive bi en eogi.iied at m^dernbU' evpcl]^u in KiiglSnd lioin these ptudo- 
gi.ipliH, and lepiL.-ent, thltefore, each uiUclo with artistic fldhilty. 

PRICES. 

C L. and Co. nrc.ibve fco the nocoBBtty lhat. exlfits in tlicse altcruil tunes for 
lea.-o'uabltj pneeH. 'J'ln* supplying, hovover, of a rcHabio firticlo is iLo 

tir>rt eoiiMdoruttoii with a re*peotftUe*urt old cstablmnnd linn. Kegaitl buuig 
laid to this, and also to tho fact that l^.. D. A Co. wn’iranl iweiy arta lo iL.it issues 
fiDiii ihoir uiauuf.u loi y ; they can Ca8tfl(<)ently Htalo that Lhcir chtu-ges leprcHenL 


Scl‘.a’t pareola of Watehes, .Tewollery, Ac., are now on hand. Coiisignmcnts o. 
ehoKV) Wines, I’rinLiiig Ti esses, and Inks, I’nnting I'aper, Sawing Muchincs, 
A i*. are ilaily expected. 

Bombay, IsL August ly70. J L. M.\DDEN, Agent. 

THK EXHIBITION ENlil.ISIT LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINK SILVER, iluiiblo-lajUrunhil, (Mh^inc-turiPul hunting 
caac, of medium .si^jc, iind with it lirat-chws full plate Lever 
uiuveuieut. 


only a Mlciider inuigin uf ])ro£|jt. 


IMPORT|MT TO fM; 

TiiuuuiS^ci; %toUi 


roiiscipieiit on tlia 
lalely had Imm pa: 
Billiard Tables re-ci 
(he Tables to CuJeutti 
oeensioning ’inneL mce 
ol Cushions cm their hoy 
'I’ al. tho aecunitg leni 



actual cost of production 

BILLIARD CLUBS. 

Burmah, Ceylo:?, and 
^Straits. ' 


that C. LAZARUS A Co. hare 
mce ft-om Cnlciitta, to have their 
1 , new prlBri]ilo, and os sending 
I la attended ■wHth great delay, thereby 
t!o. Iiave been inauced to keep a stock 
i’Olwaya on, hwud. which can bo fitted to any 
Width of the slatO'bed only being reqijirnd. 

Up-rouiilry Messes and Clnhe can, by time Bcoiiring it spare sot of Cushions, 
ensujc tlie coiiHlant use oftho Table— a dosidenttiuu CJjIB, and Co. are sutiHlled 
they wMll uot be slow to appreoiate, as, tho inconVeiffinco hitherto felt bv tho 
Tablo 1 1 ing iinavailAble for play during such timO'aA tJ|fi old Cushiona are under 
repair, L.iB been ailuuttedly very great. \ ^ 


BILLIARD AND POOL Bi 




SS 

5 


Vt 







Billiaul cloths. Cues, Billiard and Pool Mvking boards, Tip 4 i Chalks, and every 
rt'ijuisiro fur tho Rilllni'd I'able. ^ilUardvnshiona renovated. Hilliard Tablo 
rupairad and ro-toishloned on thefhr' nt Y pruioiple, thereby making an old Table 
oa good as now. ' 

B. B. B. ^ 

In accordnneo-^ith their established praotioe of introdncinfrnovoltios to tho 
Indian public, C. Lazabus A Co. have ploaauMKin aDnomici 4 R that they have 
in.nile arningemento to nipply the htteetJMMMr .aad jlimUy amuagfi&snt, 

* ' r i. B. B. TsUmw tiuSen the 

BATit»« aau Bag ATSua may be 
of amuaoments, ooneeiitrated on a sijulA 
Autioipating that tho demand for weiW4 
ipated to supply them on very woarablo 
to famish the ball and mon approved 
^itKmsistent with excellfH^f quality 


} by importing the pimular 
I one Table the three rovourite 
• iiliiycd, thus af" 

I iiDurd at Utthi,! 

. Tables WlUbfJ 
terms, itbef 
! articles of 
•- and a fair 


HAMILTON A Go. 

Bobs to Rtato that for snmo years piwt, their rndcivvonr has been t/i inlrodnoo 
to their Oonstituouts a pood, robniilc, English Silver Watch, at a really urndera^ 
priro Owing to recent valuable iini.rovoments in tho Watch-maker’s art, 
which the lud of niHchiaory has been br mght to bear with niurvelluus sncci 
thev are now enabled to onbr the above Watch, which they guarantee lo be 
lirely Bnifbeb-made throughout, at tlu* hitlirrti^ uiiiireecdented price of Hs. 60 
cash and the some Watch lu Dold Kuguie-tunied himfizig (««e, at Hs. IflO c^, 
n6tE.— O ar new iUasireUed Watch J*atnphUt can be had ff«0 An applicamm, 

order. re.peolfUlly .oUc.t«d. HAMILTON A Co., 

Walck and Clock Jk[atrt\fact»reri, 

Jewellers and SilvcmRuths in ordinary to Ills Kxcelloncy Bari Hayo, k. r. 

8. Old Oourt House Street, Calcutta. 


r>^%dia one 
n Remises a 
patronised 


UcmsaT '.’—P rinted and Pabligltod for the Proprietor at the Fconoifttft by G. 1 a* F.CoMmbXi&i 



,*-91at Feburuary 1872. 


THE 


Sntiiaa Crunnniisi, 

A Honthly Jonmal Devoted to Esonomio and Statistical Inquiries concerning India. 
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~0VE11LAND ROUTE. 

rpHE Peninsular and .Oriental Company book pas.^ongers and 

receive Cargo and Parcels by their bteamersT" 




From Bombay every Monol 
Mn/utfon. 


. fitnu 


I Tncsilnv.tl i '.'.(‘th JHiPOiiy , IMtIi, S7!h Fcl>ru- 
.?! Y ury , I’JLh, 2Gth ; Oib, Id-lnl A pul. 


..J 

■■ ) Tiioftrbi^-, tho nib Kobuiai.i, J2tL lUartli, Ulh 
f April and dtli M«\ . 


Aden 

Siiea 

BriniliM 

Malta 

Gibraltar 

Southampton 

GiiUo 

Madras ... 

CnlcuttH 

PeuaiiK 

Sm(pi{K)ro 

Batavia 

Ilonj^ Kon^ 

Shanghai 

Japan 

King ( Jeoi go’s Soimd 
Alalhoiinio 
H.vdno.’j’ ... 

I’argo'can uKo ]ii> iMjokcd ihrmgh to Trieste. Oilo.sKa, Nnjilcy, V emco, fhaioii. 
Barcelona, H.ivvi', Lojulon, [.ivcrpool, and Koiv Yoik. 

A con.sidorihlo rodni'tlon has Im-n mode in thordos of passMgn tiionoy. Tor 
further partu'uluj’a apply to 

GEOUtlfi !•’. IIKNIIV, 

Bomhav, Jannarv 1S7J. Haijcuntonilont. 

4 - 

AL'STRIAN LLOtP’S STEAM NAVIGATION' CO. 

MONTHLY AINE or STRAMBRS BETWEKN HOMIJ.AY a.m> 
TBTE3TE, MA SUEZ CANAl., 

T he Comiwny iiitoiKls to (l<!s[iutch every niontli n Sto.imcr 
from TKJE.STK to" Bombay, and Wee rcr.i''. Tlu" Sti'iiinci'. 
and ‘‘ STHINX’’ have only limited acc«imiiiodid ion I'oi a sni.dl nuui- 
ber of PassengyrH. Tho rales for Cnhin I’aBsengciH indudi' loud and 1.d»h* ^^nlo, 
transit throiigli Hifyvi, and free coiucyoncc of li ca t. ofLugt^ago. r<»i hugiragc 
in esccHrt £4 ]»cr ton 1 m charged. 

Tho “ SPIITNX," 1, t'H> toUM, will ho dosontolKul from Boi'dinx on or ahoiil 
tho Idrii FKfllUJAKY, and tho “AllNEltVA,'’ ;t,J24 imi'-, ou or about tho 
10 1 u MAllUH. 


P.vssKM.Ktt E^viks rnoM Eombai i'lu 

Cahin, 

To Tncst.o . i; K> 

To J’ort .Said . .‘W 

To Suf/i r. 2'* 

To Alien Id 


AND ‘ 

IHjok mill food. 

£ l‘.*o 


it-i; 

13-7 

7-l.t 


Tin* Imperial Mail Stcamor “MlNEUVA,” 3,1LM tons, 4’to H. P, aiIu. b b.i.- 
ewollciit accumuiod.inon forii largo number of PaSHcngcra, nnd varni ■. i Do< toi 
fcnfl 11 stewardess, will leave nomba}' on or about the Mtii -M AK(_'H . 

RATES OF PASSAGE PER**' MINERVA.’* 


To Trieste.. . 

1st Class. 

. . . .liAO 0 . 

W 

Slid CltlMH. 

Deck.# 
£IU o 

To Poi't yiiid 

. :i7 0 . 


. . 23 0 


To Sue/ 

.... :rj 0 . 



32 0 

1.; 7 


Children under 3 years of age, Freb; above 3 and under in yonr..<, IIai.k Fare. 
Cargo taken for Trieste, Vemeo, Constantinople, Odessa, Aden, Egy^it, England 
Hid the Continent generally. 


Tliore iM also n weckl.y service by Mall SteanierN lietwccn Alexandria and 
m'f vri'gii, in conjunction with tho P. Ai O. Co.'Hmaileteamer to and from Sue/.. Tho 
Vuhtnnu Lloyds mail stoamers leave Alexandria direct for Trieste immediately 
iflcr the arrival of the Bombay anil Calcutta Mails from Suez. Tlie dihfiiiiro between 
t-loviindriaand Trieste is 2<t0imloa shorter than thatbetweenAloxaiuliia and M:ii > 
leillcM, nnd the voyage to Trieste is much more agi'eeablo, it being .a coiihiing 
.rip, full of variety of beautiful scenery’ from tho Island of Canibii to the 


:e occupies only 4i to6 days, and the Comiiany’ 

. , . . ‘ft Qxprj.Htily for ihiM s’er- 


.rip, - - 

>ort of IVicsto. The L , . _ 

iK'st steamers are omplo.votl on this lino, w’bich are built _ 

iTice, with especial regard to the accommodation and comfort of passengers, imd 
lavc each nu experienced surgeon onboard. At Trieste the traveller to Eug- 
xmd lias nn extensive choieo or picturesque and interestiiig routes. oecu]i.>ing 
Vom three days six hours to live days ti' Loudon, at an expense varying hx/iu 
67 to £13. 

Psisscngcrs by the P. & O. Co.'s steamers to Sues can have their baggage r.»r- 
ivardcil by that Company’s steamers from Alexandria to Southampton, at a 
Imi gc of 10s. per cwt. fur the regulated allowauoe of 9ewt< sad of 30 h. per cwt . 

^ HI -..-JA 8gy];$t|), to >Nhich ihc 


br excess weight (both cxolusive 
Yiistriaii Lloyo's Agent at Hnez WilTw 
Tho uuderslgniMl grants also plMsi 
\.lc.\nndi'ia and Trieste, and for the 



» plying between 
Alexandria. 


..£9 


_ TRIESTE. 



‘lMatiuui3adalt mexn- 
v0«eoilB Clss, £ 7-10 


.PASSENGER ruavA^E 

Fibst Class ... . t. • M . w we • wi 

- M 

wn tmrdSi(r<MSMl>-*-rn« Otiu. « 
mr bead. - i w.. ■■ 

Pei^nal ^ ^ over- 

BoUway oSSlcetB^frcnn SUEZ to AL 1 EK!fANZ 8 Q|^ ill tha privileges of 
losaengers by the P. A O. C 0 . 2 — Fixer Clash, £T; Saeosv OhASS. £ 8 } CuLsxxir 
iver 3 and under 10 years at Halx Fasx. Free Bsggagfii 1st Ofase, 3 cwt, Snd 
Mass 230 lbs* overweight, 7s. per oxvt* 

For fhrther Mrtiottlars, addror freight and passage apply to thdAgenoy of the 
Lusti'ion Lluyd's Steam Navigation Company. 

A C. aCHPERT, 

n f «A Id. 


Bombay, 12, Medowi Street, ISth January 1972 


Manager. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION AVITEI ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

TTALTAN STEAM NAV lOATION COMPANY of Messrs. 
[{. UL15ATT1NO JL Co., GENOA. 

Tin: REliL'LAR STEAMERS bEA\ E 

GENOA . BOMBAY 

on the 2itli, on the Icit 

oj'tach month, 

PASSENGER RATES, 

IN( LlJiilVE OF ALL TIlANSir FEES TllUOllill THE SVEZ (.ANAL. 


Aden 

£2-* . . 

£\rc 


.... £4 "1 

Sue-/. 


32 


8 

J*ort Said 

3S .. 

24 


0 

h^ovHiidna 

39 ... 

36 


. .. . 0-10 


60 ... 

31 


.. .. 14 


.■»<» ... 

. . .. ;u 

o tr 

.. . 11 

(knon 

IMai.sodlc.s 

60 .. 

.... 34 

» 3 

V4 

60 . 

34 

0^ 

U 

sbipmenf atOM^ 

k'. " 

36, 


. u-io. 


Children nndcr 3 yciirs, rr'd^|b^-hargo. ChiUli'cn not nbovo l3 jOiH”., hiilf 
fail*. 

NE.\T DOMBAY- 

“ PERSIA” nil TllUlfSP^fc^r FEBRUARY J^7J. 

“ INDIA” on FRIDA AtB^IARCII Ih72. 

'fho o\:n*( lioiir ofdcpni tiire ill bo lived unB^^liwbcil 11 day or two previous 

to sailing. 

For haiid-booln iirniforniiiUoii, rates of ficigbtJ^^ apply to 

VcB^UT RIlOTnKRS, 

Bombay, .Tanuavy ls 7 -’. AgenU, Rubnttino ST^j^^avigntioii Company. 


ALA PAR 
^TTA. 


iinitcil), 
,bovo 


STEAM C(_)MMrXICA ITON WITH TT 
COAST, (JEVIiOiN, ^MADRAS, AND C 
rpHE llriti.sli Imlia Stcani Niivigatiou Cnnijiaiiy 
Under Con i k vci w i j n (iovicunmen r, clrspatfh atcamt^ 
will) MuiLh, Passengers, jind Cargo, o\erv fourteen dn.yfl. 

This loiiie IS the ino[,t (‘\|ieihtnne* imd eeonoimcnl lor ])aHsengorH foi^^OhiU* 
gheiiy iliHtrict, niingaloie nnd Miiilrny, v\ho cmi land iit Calicut for Be] 
and proereil Jroin tlienco l>y rail. 

I’aswcugers forCakuttii can t.ik Ulic hauio route, ))ickmg up tho ntcam(? 

.Madias » 

Bomba.i, .rami.uy 1H70. W. NICOL & Co., Agents. 

STICAM ('OMMlTXICA'l'IO.N AVITII THE PKUSIAN 
orj.F, 


I n/ to and from Ttngdad, irifft th^ 

0/1 \uviij(ition ('ohiihniu. 


VI V iCl URACHEE. 

Intt rditi.if/ini/ Cantfo and Va.^ , . 

A'njdn'Arg and t 

rpilU Briilsh IikIm, SIr.iiii N.ivi^dtiun C^nmiwiny (Limited), 
Undkr Mail Uovnr\ir avi 1 11 (Jovernment, aviII iloapatch a 
’-leiiiiifi iiei y 11 day-, (o tlie Pi iisi \n (Ji'i.p, toueliing at K i khviuikr, Guadvb, 
Ml'.-t \ 1 , III NOl U AuIIMh, TuXGV, iil.SUIKI, F\0, AIxilOMr.K Ml ILlllI ItrHHonAii. 
Bombay, .Tiinuary H70. W. NICOL A Co., Agents. 


stI’:a:m ( vjmm t; n i ( ’a 'fkjx M^fTii kurrachee. • 

IIK Pritish Tndi.i Strain N.ivigatioii Company (Limited) 
U vDi'.ii Aftii. CoM'nAcr M I m (Jovkrn-MENT, and in connection 
w ilh the n eokly .sciw icc fiom EngJo id, despatch a steamer to Kurrachuu eveiy 
M.tnda> at noon. 


T 


Bombay, isTO. 

rjMIE STANDxVUl; 


W. NICOL & Co., Agents. 

COMPANY.— 


LIFE AS.SIJRANCE 
EstabliHhod 1825, 

WITH M'HICII IS NOW UNITED 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 

COLONIAL AMI) l•’OItK[(!X ASSUIfANCES. 

An amalgamation having beoii foimcd between tho StamPn'd L\fg AKHttrant*^ 
C« II .lud t\iv f'fjfoinuf Ltf\‘ Agginoiiti* CoHijjang, tho biismesH of tho united 
I 'innauies will heni-Lfoi-th conducted under tho title of 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

ainiivil r- r. nnt nf the St^indttrd ‘ ’oniitany is now upwardg of £<l*y>,D0\ end 
iho accumulated funds aiuoiiut to ujiwards of £3,fiOO,(KX) sterling. The new 
iri..nics8 traiiHiU’tod (Inrnig the ])nst year amounted to the largo sum of 
£l,37o.do0 sterlmg, the corri spomling premium amounting to £!."», .3;i7 per annum. 

J/o.//’r»df rttfoj enarged for rcsnlunco in the Colonies, India, and other places 
.ihroatl. 

JjfK'td liaardt and Agenfn i in Inilia, and in all tlie Bntihli Coloniea where every 
facility will be affordcsl ni ih« inins.iction of biihinenB, and where pruuuums 
may be received nud claim'' paid 

Immediate reduction of premimu on return to Europe, or other temperats 
climate, without niedleal cctliflcate. 

Prtiflta divided every live yoars. 

Tho now Colniiitil and Foreign Prospectna may bo had on application iit tho 
chief offlees of tho Coui)iRny, ur to tho Agents at borne or abrooii. 

WILL. THOa. THOMSON. Manager and Actuary. 

D. CLUXIB GUEGOR, Colonial and Foreign Secretory. 

Boutuv Boarh. 

H. ProntlH, Esq. t W. Nixon. Esn. 

A. R. Scoblc, Ksq. I A. E. Ashley, Esq. 

Agetifji at Sombog. 

The London, Ahlatio and Ai^crican Company, (Limited). 



THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


April 22, 1872. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

HuAl) OrtlCE : 19 & 20, CORNHILL, LONDOS. 

Capital fully Mubacribeil C2,C0f>,000. 

Amount po-ul up i;250,000. • 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

John lloUHTiitn, Kf^u., (I*nre iuhI ) 

JkUKUMII CoLMLN, Eni| , (,l A J Colruuu ) 

Alkmi o K««i , 0, Ailrlphi Tci iiu’C, W. C. 

NmirMiAii FJiiifutiis, K**!! , K< uf 
SvMt’KL ir»N**()V. Krti| , (S.IIIIIU’I HuII'IOM A.S'JH ) 

Fai.DhUK K W. II MiKIS, K-III , (DiYOII a IllllTI.S.) 

iM JIk ks, KN(( , (ThoMwis A l'''rniu’in Jtiok.-3.) 

John lloofisov, , ((luiut, ifod^rsoii A Co.) 

E. LiUKW iRiii V, M'li] , (Hunk «»f Now /eiiluiid.) 
l'iivHr.rs.f I.KM, Kh«| . (licaf, Hon.sACo.) 

lih tHK, Kmi , 1 !■, Eastrbenp, K. (!. 

A .1. Ef<‘i , M P , 1 Id, Wo'nl Snvof, and X-jii ; '^i.atn. 

Hknkv \V. P» I'k'. E-t'j , M J* . (I'wk HrotluTH & Co ) 

\M4V Uoiii KTsov, Kh(| , 2d, (iniftou Stri'i't, \V. C. 
li. LVkm'kic Sforr, Ehh , LmiiiIoii and lliii/il. 

Ai I viNDi'K 8 im, Ei<| , (ChiUTliill A Uiiii ) 

Hiv'irv Thowrti, F’mi., (Trownr A Lhwhom.) 

Ji'ri'M I‘. Wood HOI’S K, Esq., (J. C. A M. WoiidlnmHr ) 

INDIAN BRANCH-GALCUTTA. 

Xo. 1, H\Ui; S' RKET. 

DIRECTORS OF THE INDIAN BRANCH. 

- . 

tS. M. Ib.vrKi H, Ks(| , MiMcluiiit 

.1. i\ Mihuw. Ehii , (Mrs-is. Kriilcwidl, UnHiii A Co.) 

Till* Hini'liInCo C l*vM, nillruitiiii; .Iinlin' nl the Ihtrht’uuiL 
C SvNniKsov, l’-"|., I’l'iiun-i, S.mdi'i-ijii und I' 

iiiid KoHi^Miir lit Llir wl ('mU-mLI.i. 

A. Till 'H> oik E, Kmi., (Mrssi.., .ViIviukom, 'rdtuii A ffvidiant, 

MEDICAL OFFICER 


J'lt. N C. ^ivfviAfMii, rt, Iliiftscll street. ^ 

dus H I tn I I’.M. 

Du. W. l'\i 'll II, tieneijil lIiHjiituI.^ TTl-'i to J “.m. 


ii’s I'TJ t') IJ ^ \t., S.iiur* 


Tlie ()i loij 

Tl.o (^ItJiiiercd Mei eun; 


^ mk I 

,'jauk ol'lnuui, J.undon .u •! l 


IICITORS. 

Saiidci son, and Ujiton. 

j^\n DEPARTMENT. 

THIS eompn^'* ^drviii/ a snlHiTibed Cii))it.a) <»r Two ^Illllons and a half 
btirlinir, of JUJ.MI.IJOO panl up, eireetn illy Kni.iranlroH t he rnltilmcnt •>! 

lU en^^a^el^n«^ ,Mtli tli« As..uied, nn ho arc eutiiely relie\ <'d tVoni the pei’HOii.d 
liiibibiy of^p . iial OlTb'es. The irnixirtiiiu’e of thrsi* eoiihideiatioiirt will Tio 
4* vidi-nt I (• who rellec't on ihe ilniiitioii of Life Asmumuico nauraem Tho 
b\nidH Depiirtmeut are kept perfect I3 di,stiTiet fiom tlioHo < f Ihcothu 

DepiiryJ^itM, and are inveHtedin the, luiTnes of sopiinim Trustei’n. Tl.«* ]uo>%pect 
*A' TiiytM to tbe piirticipal 111^ lioliey-riolderrt in uiiusuallv ^rood, ;is ibc 
to lii^^T ,*110 by tlin Life Uiumhhiuo been luintod li^ i< solutions cmboiln d in tho 
Scttlyment loa siuitll peieentiiKn* ontho .\imnal I’reinnim Income. 

/. .lli'st life i)ol icy was issiiod in May iHiL'. On the 21sL December 1 S7o, tlio 
I^yw’promiuui Incomp, exclnsivo of re-nssiired nsks, was iipwarda of 68,000/ 
y.f at tbo wune ditto the bifo Trust Kiinds/o* //o* luumuri/ Hcruriti/ of life poln't^s 
fccecdoil 220, <KK)/ bcim? alioutsivty }Km* cent . of the amount received upon v%holo 
Tib policiCK then in force, a/o i* firoiuli,i>i for all tijhcuif< jio/uir^^ ond for the 
•fi'mionnrif Boninn'n ihidiurd itpon rxmtino fn-hnoi. • 

In nddttloii to th> nrcHi'i/if th’t$ a forded tlieic mo tho Genrni? Inrfstno otg of tho 
'Company, which exceed 500,00<J/, and the uncalled Cajntal .if 2,2.>iVKld/. 

Koiir-fllths of tho fniirr pv.illt.s of the lafo Jhauch 1110 di\ isiblc amoin^ tbo 
jiurticipatinK iiolicy-lioltlcrs. 

IMPORTANT CONCESSION TO THE ARMY. 

The Diicctois Ilf this couipaiiy li.t\o dtei.h'd upon aeeejiiiriM tho li.es .d nnli- 
tiirv men A'ho am not on ncti' e sei vice ot ti<- a, mu ru(>siui induni'f, jirovided 
tiiat befoio pmcooilin^,' mi aetive scivice <lon notice is given to the Mauiiger, 
und a ConiiiienHurate extra premium p.oid. hubjc.’t to tins stipulation, the 
fuilowlng lates 0/ proniium irill in fnfnrt' •i/i/di/ rqiuiUif to mihturi/ nun uni 
and the funner will be cn.dilod to cfTect, u-aurani'Cfl with tins comjnny 
jfton Morv favourabh. thon <'on ht obtouudfroin o.,ii/ oifurojfi'r, 

Ymrlii pi'^miuin fur tho A^tuirmiC' of R-. l.iTiTO. 
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ExomnUt of Bonna doolan d on Polbeiea rffacUd t» the Diviaion of Prqfi.t§t 

31«f December^ 1S07* 



_ 


1 Vearly Rato of 

Ago 

Sum 

Bonus 

Bonus i)or 

nt entry. 

Ashurod. 

Added. 

cent, on Sum 
i Assui'cd. 


A. ». d 

£. 8. d, 

1 £. B. d. 

JO 

1 000 0 0 

100 0 (I 

1 2 0 0 

.0 i 

1,000 0 0 

I0r> 0 0 1 

1 2 2 6 

h) ! 

1 I.IXK) 0 0 

106 0 0 

•2 2 n 

60 1 

1 1,000 0 0 

110 0 0 1 

1 2 4 0 


‘lobeitor 



SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ritiuni arc received in yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or wiowf/i/y inatalmcnti, 
Meilwid fecH are paid by the coiiipHiiy. 
t'lainirt are ]niiu ow month alYer Hatisfactory proof of ileiith. 
faxes uH;.iiied at Indian ratOH (not liciug hea^fariiitf iierBuin^ ) arc permitted to 
vo'.ide //I fini/ port of the irorld in time of peace 
Tho oHleo !•* a coni]mratu'ely youriff one (first iwlicy issued in 1602), and ia 

ther- fin ft < < from old luibihtirH. 

It poSNC.-.-'Cs a. veiy hirgu capitiri,'/Ae irhofe of which iafaUy auhtcribeJ, 

JU inxestiiienls are all of a frar-rfnaa rhnnirtflr. 

The life funds arc allowed to uccuuiulato tn g/Kctal truat for tho primaty 
.-eeili ily I.f life policies. ^ 

Tho expenses of niam|»raent are guaranteed 113 ’^ the deed of settlement not to 

eA<i‘d id ^M/ rt lit of ^fWetniUin iiuome. 

The London IbjwT/ii eonsisli* of first rfnaa citif merchants, n ho tool' affrr the 
Inainraa tare all abort hotifera tn the componf, umi nmrly all of whom 

from the (‘omtucnremfnt, 

luf JJoniiH ilcelarod to poliey-hyhler» at the declaration uf profits up to 
D«*<-enilH*i 1807. 

Tilt: 1ii-t-elas.- position which the olllco holds ut homo, oa ehiicn bif the price of 
its shiim on the Loudon Stork Exchttnye. 

'I’ho folloiviinr Agents hjivo l>cen appomtcul in coiujcctum with the Life 
Deptiitiiieiit . — 

Uncox'cniinted Service Uiink, 

( ’ ,1 . ( 'ooku. Esq. , B.ink of Bengal. 

MtisHrs Bulloch Brothers ^ 

W, El User, Esti , Bank of Bengal. 

J Almeida, Esq. 

11 T. Balfour, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 


.tf/i It 

Albihabn t 
Akyuh 
fill -ik ij)or>‘ 

111 hnr Uuitfu 
Ilf nat'iH Ijiaii it fa 
Jliinynhiie .. 

liiiiiihay ,, 

Cn nil pot I .. 

Ibffij .. 

Lhtto 

t hitfoi/ont/ 

( hnii.jKtrnii 

Ch iinpiirn.i Bistiuti 
Cnrhm 
(\k O'lndit 
iJn'fio >-‘ 1 . 

Dr I In .. 

Ditto 

TJuiopor* •• , 

Ibu’ta 
• Thant ... 

Ji \ I'oi o II y , , , 

J a flan ,, ,, 

Ditto . 

J'.k»i,m 

Ditto 

Madras 

II, Imam 

Milan M.r .. 

.!/»•» rut 
Mir^api re 
Monyhyr 
Muaaoorie 
jXiiyporr . 

Patiui 
Ditto 
i'nriu'ah 
‘ JIanyoon 

Rohilkiind Diftritta , 

Si/lhit 

So uyor . . 

iSiiila ,, 

Ditto .. 

THihoot 
I'lnballfi 
Di*to 
Ddlo ... 


N. R Bam, Kf*q. 

Mcshi’s. Lj. W Wheiitley A, Co. 

. W. NoiII, K.*:q , Bank ul Bengal. 

Bank of Upper India 
, T Lucas A (Jo. 

-Movirs Btilloeh Bi others. 

Janies IJegg, 

E, (*. Lamb, Eh(i 
Poireo, Leslie, &, Co> 

W. M Alien, A Co. 

Walter Adlard, Esq 

Delhi nnd London Bank Corporation. 

H B. Btcj’mlalo, Esij , Bank of Beng-d* 

VIesHr.s. Kelly A Co. 

N. P. J'ogoK*, Esq. 

Biucenjeo Eiirdooiijcc, Esq. 

C. tfiahiiiu, Ehii 

Hector (liinn, Esq , Agra Bank. 

J. D. Watters, Esii., Bank of Bengal* 

W Dieksoii, Eh(|., Bank of Bengal. 

W. A. N Langdoti, Esq. 

C L. O’Bnen, Esq , Sccrotaiy to the Local Board 
Messrs. Bulloch Brothers. 

W. Adlard, Esq. 
tlrccthniii and White. 

T A t ' 0 . 

'rhnmiiH A Co. 

Delhi and London Bank. 

T A. Ulnrko, Esq 
Messrs. Kelly A (- 0 . 

W- Eiiiser, Esq., Bank of Bengal, 
r. H. 1). lie Dombal, Esq. 

Mcsri’h. Bulloch Brothers. 

H . Costley, Esq. 

E. G. Eoley, Eaq. 

J, A. Withall, Esq. 

Simla Bank Corporaiion. 

United Bnnk of India. 

E llalgleish, Emii* 

Simla Dank C-orporation. 

United Bank of India. 

Greetham A White. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Eire Premium income of the compomy, as at 3 l 8 t December 1870, exceeded 
«127.<KXY 

Fire Insurances are granted at favourable rates throughout Bengal, the North- 
West I'rovincee, and the Punjab, on merehaiid'^e, warehouse!, Kcrew-hOuseB, 
miUs, dwelling-hui.BCS, shipping, Ac. 

Bates for Fire Risks in Oalcntta. 

WrKe.lOO. 


The B nMiiipft being 1 h‘k or stonc, built and tiled, 
.1 i »<jfod xviib metal, slate, or chuiiam. 


0 f firom 


i-g 

tShops and W.'uehouseB— 

No htt/iirdous Goods or Trade 

( Warranted tbatM 

lla.^ardn isGouilsj or cotton in aloosg state 
or Trade deposited In tb# build- J to 

Bonded warobouse, no haBordoiiB goods 
Jute and Iooho cotton., ... ... ... 

Presses or screw-houses cotton or juto (warranted no 
artificial light usod.i.. 

Without such warranty ., 
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company transacting lifb business in India. 


Tho rates for Mofuasil risks msy be oifiertatned from tho Manager. 

For list of Fire AgenXn vide advertisements in Sngliakman and Piouter, 

Claims BotUed without reference to England* 

Copies of the la»t Report and Bslanoe Sheet of the company togei 
Forms of Proposals and all further Information, may be obtainea by 
application at the Calcutta Offioe between 10 end 6 : or on SaturdsM oetwoen i 
oM 2. By order of the Directors of the Indian Brtu^, 

No- 1| Hare Street, \ C* H. OGBOURNB, 

Calcutta, Slat March 1871. § Manager in India. 

Applications for Agenciee will be received firem influential MofussUiesidente, 
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SETTLEMENT OF BIILIJTNA. 


PROFITS ON CULTIV.VTION. 

According to the promise of our last issm*, wo now proronl 
to notice llic very able defence of Mr. Neale’s Seltloinent of Hhurt- 
11a, which appeared in a recent miiuber of llu^ Jmlmn ObservePy 
and ill connection thorewitli, the letter upon “ Prieos in 'the North- 
West I'royiuces” wliich appeared in our Fobnuirv’s is.siie. In 
reviewing: Mr. Neale s Iteport wc said tliat ; — ^ 

“ Tho principle fonnidly laid down for his (ilie »SeUle]iioiil uflicei' sj 
^'uidiinco is (hat ho is to ti 8«)089 tho land nt half the rental or 50 pyr 
cent, of the not assets, as it is Icchnieidly called in the Settlenioni 
ilnles.'* And u^aiii — ** The Setlleiiieiit of Mr. Bird was framed ujioii 
t ho principle of taking 0(5 per cent, of tho not prollls of cull iyul ion. lii 
1H54 the iJepartmoiit was directed by Circular Order to reduce the 
assessment in all coses from 6(> to .50 per cent.' But in reccnl Sctilo- 
mtjnt proceedings in the proviriw^s, it seems to be tho rule to waive all 
close inquiry into the profits of cultivation, and (o assess tho land ut 
ludf the rental supposed to bo exacted by tho zemindar/’ 

Our contemporary comments upon this statement as follows: — 

Whatever doubt nmy cnvoloiw the proceedings of other department**, 
no uncertainty can exist regarding the rules under which Soltleiuent 
ollicers act, Piroctions for SotUomejnt ofUcers' and the Board’.s 
Circulars are explicit enough, and easily to bo understood of the 
people. Everything that a Settlement officer does or says is published 
in t ho Revenue Reporter. And if the public is not coinpellod to road, 
si ill it has to pay for printing th(p lucubrations of every youngster 
attached to the De)xiFlmeiit. Let us turn then to tho Dirretunis 
for Sfttiement Ojficers/* There we find tho principle thus stated - 
** It. is desirable that tho GoTernment should not d<^iiand inoro than 
two-thirds of what limy be expected to bo tlio not produce to tho 
“ proprietor during the period ot Betllement, leaving to tho proprietor 
“ one-third os his profits and to cover expenses of collection. Bv iicl 
“ nrotluco Is meant the surplus which tho estate may yield after di^cliici- 
** iiig the expondes of oultivation, including tho profits of stock and 
“wages of labour, and this, in an estate lield entirely by oiilti vain ig 
“ proprietors, will be the profit on their soer cultivation, but in an 
“ estate held by a non -cultivating proprietor, and leased out to ciiltivn- 
“ tors or eussamees paying at a known raUb be the noss rental.” 
Now this is the principle upon wliich the Settlement of Mr. Bird, that 
is, Iho settlement now expiring, woe mode. Except in those more ruru 

1 ATIUL. 


I cases where the oslalo is cut ii*oly cult i vat ed by t lie proprietors theiii- 
Bclvc.s. the net produce is defined to bo the * gross I’cntal.' By tho 
•S.ihnrunporo rules, llio Oovcriuncut share of the net prodiKX) was reduc- 
ed to one-half ; but tho definition of tho net produce was not touched. 

K 1 .S thoroforo a mistake to suppose that tho principle of Mr. Bird's Settle- 
inoiit was in any different from that now acted on. We have only 
to read the old Settleniont reports to sec that, tho attention of SeUlement’ 

I otllcops was directed to the discovery of (lie rent quite ns iiuich then ns 
l^^it is now. There is therefore no ground for iw'cusing tho Department 
departure from an estoBli.slicd principle. 

general reader will probably find it dillicult to discover 
nii^^Sercncc lietweeii this account of the rule under which the 
•Scttlemon^ftflicer acts, and our own version of it iilxive. But there 
is a real di ffe^^^bc tween ilieiii at bottom, and we uro glad that 
the Observer lias sbt^^hmdy taken our lucRning. Thiw he adds ; — 

Tl is open to anyonol5!y|i>' ihat the net produce ought not to bo 
taken .a.s equivalent to the jdfQl^^ital. Wo ought, it may bo urged, 

[ to make searching inquiries int^^A jiroduco ot land und the cost, ol 
eiil^vation ; .and to found our asses^fcj^ not on what tlie land doovi 
pay, blit oil what it ought in our opinumkj piay. This is Mr. Knight’s 

rpon the whole tliat w Mr. Kiiiglit s^kL We complain tliat 
in these North-AVost Settlement iiroccodii^^^hcre has been too 
Hlile exact enquiry into the profits of cultivnlm^^nd too great 
a roadines.** to accept tlic statements of the zcnf^lai' upon the 
.subject, and to V(‘gard the rentals which he levies orl^j^io levies 
a.s identical with, tlie same thing a.s, the net profits of Slft^tion. 
It may be quite true a.s the Observer says ; — Tliat “ it ^vo(^Hakc 
“ years of enquiry, and a long series of experiments to 
“ aiiylhiiig like an accurate knowledge of the average profiwMt 
cultivation/' but our contemporary seems to forget that oiA 
contenlion has all along been that this enquiry ought long since to i 
have been made. ^The very Seftlmnent rule which he quotes ^ 
(Afr. Bird's) pre.s^ippo,ses that such an enquiry has been made, and 
that neither ilie zemindar’s stalements upon the point, nor his 
rmit rnll, but “ tivo-tliird.s of what /aoy be e,v/jec(cd t) be tlio net 
produce/’ should be taken. We coiiiplaiu that the rule ha-s been 
set a.side, and that it is prauticjdly laadu to run tints : — 

l( is (I chI ruble that (lovcrnnumt Mhould not demand more than tVo* 
thirds (now uno-lialf) of the rental whieh the zemindar levies, 

AVe coiiiplaiu that, practically, this rule has determimed tho 
a^.se.s.smenis, and that it is no^Luiirinciplc that out/hl to deter- 
mine them, Tho Observer .soijn^to repudiate llio original rule 
as impossible, lie says : — 

It is clear that, if by any proccM wo could ascertain exactly what tho 
cultivator make.H, no could pitch our assosament ao as to leave him just 
Hutticient to pa^ him for hia labour and expenditure. All tho real might 
hi swept into Iho coffera of the Stale. But in order to do Una, wo 
iiiuaf, to uBO tho Economist's phrase, ‘ make abort work with theao 
zemindara’ riglita,’ Wo muat alao aweop away^ a good deal of legialu- 
lion tliat foolish pooplo liaveat various tinioa bcHOi at the |miiia to make 
for, the protection of tko (eiiaiil. Every Icu.ml inuHt. Ix\ ao to speak, 
whipped up to (ho collar, and made to tako his full share of tho 
draught. ^ 

AVIiy, wo demand, nnist e.xact enquiry into tho profits of the 
cultivator, bo followed by anything of. the kind ? These cfd cap^ 
taadnin efforts to cast odiuur upon the course we recommend, arc. 
unworthy of the Observer, AA'e Imve just as much consideration 
for the cultivator as lie himself has, and his constant efforts to 
excite popidar pa.‘^.'?ioii against its for merely fulfilling our duty as 
ji publicist, inspire us Avilh a good deal of contempt, and some 
resentment. Su(!li tactics are unwortliy of a jounial in the position 
of our contemporary, while they are constantly resorted to thereby, 
Wc say that exact enquiry ought to bo made into the profits of 
cultivalioDi when wu are accused of wishing to play the 
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ttml t'l lh«‘ pi * fri)iii Iht* ruliivntor that 

We c in rn ilk. hi n p ‘V. Mi'. IfiMie - d jiirtin nl will nn doubt 

institute tin*, enquirv wlih'ii we dcm.md. nud we .•ihall now 

.shew th(^ necessity of doin;/ 8'» fmni ii recent imojjo. upon the profits 

of cultivation in the (hiwnpu-e district siiliinilted \erv lately by 

Mr. H ihsey to the H Jiird nf R verui *. 

Mr. TI ilseyrt aecotin* ')f th * prolits «if eidtivntion in tlie distiict 

it will b'^ s ‘ell, MS we CO on. p fut * i Iu mi'I s, .md on * Iiaur v Knnw.s 

what to siv t') a wiiJii- ho i isiu^ lluit iie.irly all LMiltivalioii is 

carried on at a In .1 ml tint wHli n rill'll ti"ii for iii'^tance, no 

crop yi.'M H a pro it e\ci-pt bnle^, jtnd that a very .sui:ill one. If 

we are to Hccepf Air. Ill’s \ s ci ‘ue'usions, hijra and pj.iree are 

never eullivMtt (I at jil>, but at a hM.-, of IJs l-Jl-l pi-r ■ i-re iii tlie 

one case, ami R". I 111 the oilier. ^lln■le^ and wlmal uiidi'r 

w-jU irri^Mli'in can only be eubi\at« d at a Ins^ of Ri I-Jl*-o in the 

on3 case, and Ks. 711-0 per,u*re in ilie oilier. Il.iihy irrii^^atcil 

by'canillift hnwevor yii-Ms a profit of lis. l-o-7 ])'‘r .u-re, luit 

wheat irrierih d in the si me wiv, n lo-nt ,,f |{ 4 _ 2-1-0. lu tie* case 

of sup:ar-cane w«.‘ aiv told, that if d jn iideuf upon •ither 

irriyffition or can lilt fnr its en'i n .riou, tin re is a lo.*,*, 

case of R^. lid-l-.'^ pi'i* acn*, auliutln ot!e r ol Ii^. Il-lVf .lud 

that it is on’y svdier - water is .ibl nil il)li‘ by cjiial //oe any 

profit is to be olitam il al all. Si it ‘lu iit'. hln* ih ''"^‘plainlv r« futi* 

themselves. They reiuiiid mie of lln- b.iLTuiati who 

insist! d that Ids liriM lnv<t uinm y iipi*u .uiin^ they sold, and 

that ‘‘ if it was not lor the hirL;** I'Ali. y d.d. the\ could not 

malre it answer at all." Mr. s >f iteinenN an* their own 

refutation we say, and thno^' .nditoii lii.s judii:im‘nt e-‘ '^icia!^', 

and on his conclusions ^ lie ^^'ivi s us thns* .si p, irate 

fstiiiiates, hismMi, Afr.^^>riiie'->, emi Sir l». Aloutp.meiyS, of the 

cost of cidtn atiii;,'- i MCI.p! e jikmIik In ot 1 he I ’a\Ml[)oM- district, 

bajra, jowar, biiib^j-.-.siifj.tr-caiie, svlu jit, and ^miu. The di.scre-, 

pancics betwu^i I- tht-sr rsl nu iI«’n ire so l.n jjo, lluilit is .simply 

iiiipo.ssible l)eli'\e im\ !»f them, Ibic is tlie account wbiib 

^ >fvmr 

they aey/£-'»‘'y (rjv of ihe cost of cu’tnalinc an acre of iMjrii : ' 


rcir 

i" 


yC'lttl I 

yiai 

j6 \v' 


iir tifled 

/ Uii* rioiic; 

I)'' m.'ii 

B rd 
lE-npi 
T ir.H 
Bent 


R- .1 p 


i 


0 


rioiifl;ti'nK, Howm^. 
man lire 
rig , . 

B rd scaring 

Ben ping 

T ir.iiliing and rle.in ng 
Bent 


\ 


I ? 7 

I .> . 

1 I ‘ a 

II 1 

; j . II 


1 I) o 

1 > n n 

Jill 

ml 

ml 

\ II f I 


H .1 p. 
« 2 0 

II o 

n Ij n 
I I 

0 a n 

1 V a 
i n a 


R . 1 -• 1 t 


Thn.s wlii’o Air. Hinie ulliruH tin* cost of culli^atiuir an aero 
of buini to lie R’s. 12-I-M), Sn IJ. Aloiit^omeiy in. ikes it but 
IN. G-8-0. and Air lleU. \ ljili»\. .s iliai both are ^^rMUL.^ and ibat the 
ri^rbt amount is R^. !)-l 1-1. 'I’li( \ agree aluioNt a- little ali mt (lie 
produce per acre a.s abou! tlieco't of cultiAatnie it, for while 
Mr. II lime declares it to In* 12 \ in.iuiidN, Ali. llaUey s:iy.N with 
Sir Robert M«mtg-omeiy , that it is oiil\ (i maiinds. The aceounlH 
a^'Tce in nutiiiivT but the priee at whieb the g^r.uii st ll.s, wbii b they 
all estimate nt/lO »eer.s per rupee. Tlie net re.sidl of the cultivation 
stands thus : — 

Af/ II)' Hit’. Sit U M< 

Us 1- I I .s Us. ,s 

i:* lo e a 


Vshif of Produce 
Cost of cultontioii 


Mr, Ha he tf. 
0 a Kfl. a a 0 

s f» u 11 4 


Trofit 



AVitb such esti ii.'ites before us, it is im]iossibh’ to arriM* at any 
conclusion whatever, but tint tiny ar,« n.‘arl\ all gpue.ss- work from 
beginning: to tmi Mr. HaUeyhs iiLruiv.s*mu.si, we think, be held b) 
answer tln'uis'Kes, a.s it i; i upossib"lt* that one of the great 
etaple.s of the dldriet ylumld be steadi'y cubivatid at a los.s of 
R.S. 1-11-4 per Ui'ie, wbieli wlial lie asks us to believe. A-s 
these c.sliiuales liave been drawn up by ellicevs of di.st iiietion, 
and may houseful for purposes of comparison ^to .some of our 
readers, it may be a.s well for iis to give AJr. Il,i1.s(‘\’8 account of 
the cultivation of ibi* other .stnph.'s of tlie district reca.st in the 
same .shape as abo\ e. Tlu* estimates nf the cost of cultivating 
loaree are as fidlowy— 


Hume. 
Ri. 0 13 1 


S.’f- 1 . . 

Pli> igli ng, Minving, 
iiii 1 III iniiro . . ,.3 4 

W . i iig 1 7 

n r>i H ‘iruig . . „ 1 o 

R .Ip iig . 

Ttir.isipiig and cleaning^, nil 
RnnI., 7 13 


Montgomery. 

H'lhey. 

Ub. 1 9 0 Ki. 

0 a • 

.. 3 0 0 

3 12 0 

,.480 

3 0 0 

«n 

2 0 0 

ml 

0 S 0 

/f ml If 

1 3 0 

10 8 0 

6 0 0 

K». 10 8 0 Rs. 

16 0 0 

Ks. 18 10 8 Rd. 

15 5 4 


Teial expenses. R^. 16 Id 11 


lA*t the reader observe tlic frigljtful iliscropanoiee in this table in 
the one item of rent. WliiUv Sir Robert Montgomery makes 
out that the average n nl of '^aree land in the Cawnpore district 
i.s Rs. 10^ per acre, it i.s 0 according to Mr. Halsey, and 

R-i. 7-ld-() according t«Ir. Hume. I.s it really then impossible for 
our Settlement tellu.s even at this day, what the average 

rental of Xortli-West, within four Rupoea 

look at tho three estimates of the produce per 


12^ maniidv acre. 
H 
10 



Air IliiiiM' 

H 1 R Miinlgiiriwr^ , 
Mr ll!ilsi‘_> 


Hut joarce iM largely grown for the sake of it.s straw, of which 
ncillicr Ah*. lJuuic nor Sir R. .Montgomery take any notice what- 
cvi r, wbilo Air il.il.soy, wdio.se Htt«*ul ion was prob ibly directed to 
the point by our articlc.s of hist veiir, tells its that in addition to 
1(1 imiunds of grain, an acre of j<Mrcc ^ioUls on tin* average Rs. 2 
w'orib of siiMw, wliioh, added to the esl iiuate.s of the two former 
gciillcuicn, w'ould show’ the cuUivalion of joarce to be prolitublc; 
while Mr. H.il.scy, jiltbough including tJie amount in /iw e.stiinates, 
gives till* impissible result of an average los.s p *r acre of 
Rs. l-d-s on t lie cu!ii\alion. The estimates for the cultivation of 
gram are as follows . — 


M.td .. 

Ploiiglmig, Mowing, iiivl manure. 
B!*M*>'g 

Tliriislimg iiiid clciiniiig 
Bent 


Hontjomf}'!/ 

B.S I S 0 
1 S 0 
111 ] 
nil 

<t n 0 


KaUey, 

Bb. 2 0 0 
S 12 I) 
1 0 0 
I 2 0 
4 0 U 


Total exjiernseH . Rej 7 o 0 


Rs. 16 14 0 


Mark tlu' a.stiuinilingdiscrepHncy liere between (be two estimates 
as to the cost of ploughing and manure. According to Sir R Mout- 
gomor\% tin* average pr!*duce of gram in Cawnpore i.s D luaunds per 
aeu*, wliile Air. Tl.ilsey di’clares it to be 12. The value of the 
st^-aw' according to the former, is but Rs. 1-4-0 per acre, while 
according to the latter, it i.s more than three times that amount, or 
Rs. 1 ji racre. Turning from the dry crop cultivation of the 
dHtrii'l to the irrigated erops of barley, wheat, and sugar-cane, we 
find ilic .same ])erj)le\iug di*^crepaneies marking them all. Irriga- 
tion i> carried on exb*n.Mively in the district, partly from wells, 
and jnirtly bv canal lift, and by canal How. It is necessaiy for the 
reader to 1 1 i j) this distinclly in mind. Barley, wheat, and sugar- 
cam*, are all staple.s of the district, and are all irrigated partly by 
canal 111 w, partly by canal lift, and pirtly from wells. Let us 
take .sug. r- 'iine irrigated by wtdl waier first, and compare the 
throe estiiiiUlcs : — 


Sugar Cane irr ignited from WttVs. 

Hume. Monlg'tmery 
.. K< 3 . nil Kb. 0 0 () 
I'Iniigliing, auwing ami 

ininuro .. 9 0 4 6 0 0 

Wivfl.ii ,, ... nil 6 0 0 

WiU.TM g ,, 78 12 0 12 0 0 

HMpn;.., .. 18 6 0 i;j 0 0 

R nt. 7 110 10 0 0 


Ha hey. 

Rs. 6 0 0 


2 0 
0 0 


12 
3 

41 4 0 

18 6 0 
20 0 0 


Rs. 114 0 4 Rb. 63 0 0 Rb. 100 12 0 


Comment upon these discrepancies is needless, but let the 
reader observe the fact that while according to one estimate 
tlie average r(*nt of an acre of cone-land in the North-AVest 
is but W*. 7-14-0, another makes it Rs. 10, and Mr. Halsey 
R**. 20. With these figures before it, the Indian Observer itself 
will perhaps begin to see tho necessity of 8«3me attempt being made 
in Hettleiuoiit proceedings in the North-West, to check the 
interested statements which are made concerning the rental of the 
zemindar by close enquiry into the profits of cultivation. And 
now w'itli referem'o to the produce of this acre of cane the 
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estimates a^rce in nothing; but tlie pri^o paid for it. Tliey stand 
thus : — 


Mr. Trume’B KMiumtc 
Hir U. Monttfoiiier^ ‘n 
Mr. Halso^-'n 


21 MuiiikIh \fh Nb. ‘iW 1 1 a 

.12 ,, ($1/ "•» 4 a 

ai „ (f<y 77 10 0 


"iMins aecoi'din^ to Mr. lliiino^ tlio ruUivatiou of sn^ii’-cinio 
^irrijratcd fi*oin welU in the distriet, oniaila a loss upon the cult i va- 
lor of \in, (>-1-4-0 per nere ; Mr. nmke.s out tlie to })i* 

only Rs. 23-1-H, m hile Sir luibert Mon1»::oniorv dec-lures it to \i« ld 
a protit of U.s. 22-4-1?. not all this \ery diwnvditalde I-* Ilow 
eaii any of our oHieers belief* in cultivation with such 
results as they shew’, bein^ eurri^^ui at all 'i In the ci\<c of suirur 
cultivatt‘d by canal ///’?, they coniML) the same conelu-iou that it 
is carried on at a los.s, but while M^Uuuie niakes tlie loss to be 
i{s. 2J-14-(> per aere, Mr. Ilals4-v deelare^^to be Rs. O-lo-O. The 
only profiUible cultivation of cane in the dlMj^ according- to Mr. 
Hulsey, arises in ca-ses w’lierc the water js suJ^^L^J^^canal 
where Mr, lliiine still makes tlie loss to be Rs. 

.Mr. Halsey slu'W 11^. 12-1-2 protit. Here a^'-a. moreovi-r we ha\T 
the .same sLai'tliii;^ di-'i-rt-paneies, in tin* process, s by Avliieh lhe\ 
reach these results; — 

M. J/iout. Mr J 

nil TN »; «j 0 * 

11- {) o 1 „ 2 () 

„ ml. , ;i 0 () 

,, :‘l 0 o , (5 a 

1^ •) u , |s <: 0 

„ 7 11 o J> u 0 


Seed 

Wuru-in« 

Itf-nt 


A .line »il rrodiK . 


Ji- '<0 1 I 

K- Ui II 0 


I{‘. 

IN 77 M 


As it is iiupossilih* for us to dec id * wdiidi .if ihi se < -iJiii.'li s 
i-. the more r(‘liable, we an' obliged to dismi^" Imtli, a^.Min « \pn ^-iu;..- 
our astojiislimeiit at the dio-n pancie^ bi twem tlu-n;. Xee.ml- 
jn;r to Mr. Halse\, su^Mr-eaiie i- a sfajile eu]ti\ation of the ('awn- 
pore di^triel, and n el ae< ordiii;!- to .M r. Hume, not an uere (.f it 
is i^Town, but at the followini^- loss : — 

Uinl< r in N C4 4 Cp r..ri. L< 

('anal lilt .. • .. 24 1 1 li .. 

,, C.ui.il ll*»'v •• 1 0 a (i 

.\s we are t-ntirely depi-ndeiit upon Mr. il.dsev for thi s** o-ti- 
inates, the suspicion iina\oidahly arises in our minds that he must 
liave unintentionally iiiisi-epresented Mr. Iliime in -'ome Way or 
other, for who could beli<‘\e in a staple eiilti\ alion carried 
on for 20 years at^a lo-.s ,jf from J-)s. to 12 Hj. per acre ! Xow what 
do these estimates ])rove, but ihe absolute ne('es.sity of that * exact 
enquiry’ into tin- profits of cultivation which the Imliaa Ohsawr 
would w’aivc us away from, hy tellin^i- us that it would talj^years 
to make it. Ret it be so, we have a, Mist estate in the- land, 
an interest for all time therein, andean afford any immberof yrar'> 
that may be required for the purpose, l.et us no\v turn to the 
cultivation of wheat in llio district, which also is irrij/aled 
in the three ways already ' dc.scribcd. Here ajj^nin Mr. Halx-y 
8tartle.s us with the .‘•tateineiit, that altliou^di wdieat. occupies ni u'- 
than half the acreafre under clllti^alioll, the culti\atioii is carried 
un at a heavy los.s e.xcepfc where the land is irri^'-ated by canal flof'. 
Tlie jj:raiii cannot be culli\ated w-illiout iriipration, while w-e ai»‘ to 
understand that every acre of wheat irri^-ati.-d hy well w’aler, in- 
volves the farmer in a loss of Rs. 7-11-0 ; eAcry acre ii-n*,^atcd by 
canal lift, entails upon him a k».ss of Rs. 2-4-0 ; and it is only 
where the wheat laiuls are irrijrated liy canal /foe, that the cultiva- 
tor j^ets tlie tritiiiif^ profit of R-’. .‘{-4-0 per aero. The two e.stimales 
in this last case compare tliiis : — 

Mr, XIiIki.'. Mvm llalfttf. 

Bml a 1 0 Its. 2 0 0 

PIuukUiuk, sowing, & iniiiiiiurc . „ 0 A 1 lo h 0 

WeeilUig nil. ,, l M 0 

Watering „ -in „ 2 H 6 

lleapfiig ,f 1 7 7 1 11 o 

Tlirn<iliing and eleuiiiiig ml. ,, 6 lA 0 

Kent „ S 0 0 „ 8 0 0 

l?s. 27 ."i 2 Hs. &'l 11 0 

The estimates, it will bo seen, av(^ totally iiTcconcileable, agrccin}: 
in nothing but the rental, which we are to understand averages 
Rs. 8 per acre throughout the distnet. TJic two gentlemen agree 
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however, or nearly agree, as to the average produce being 10 or 
10^ mnuuds per acre, but while Mr. Iliimc takes no account 
whatever of (he Mix Halsey says it is 'worth, and that 

it realizes, R.*4. •> per acre. Our readers will not have forgotten 
our ivmnric.s .‘-ome months ago upon the fact, that no account wa^i 
taken of the value of foth/er in the Settlenioiit Report. s that had 
come under our notice. Our remarks were somewhat severely 
criiicized at tlie time, nnd an effort made to show that fodder wivs 
really worth iiolliing in (he Xorth-West Provinces, while we liavo 
Iiere Mr. Halsey — pri>liting we may fairly pi’esmiic by our Jiiiit — 
diseovc-riiig that tlie straw of wheat lands in Jiis district 

realizes Rs. •> per aere. M'e commeiul this fact to the Hoard of 
Iteveiiiie at Alliihaliad, and to iwir i>ld op(>ouent Mr. Klliot. - 
If all tlie wheat laiuR of llie Xorlli-West Pro4 iiices yield 
R-. .i worth of ]H‘r neve, or cAen. half that valiu', 

what becumi’s of tlie asse.ssment qiu'stion- h* Itowi'ver, wo 
may as well say fniiiKly that A\e di--tiiisl Mr. Halsey's figiuvs, 
not from the h-.ist siispieion of bad faith in llieiii, but that 
s(-ems to us wanting in jud'iment, a lul’ lo be so thoroughly 
er the inlliience of foregone eoncliwoiLs, as not to bo able to 
iW ^\i(li patience and <*iiiilion into (lu‘ questions he would 
fain f^^^ite liom-slly. It is not wortli while for us to give 
tin* (‘stiina^^d wheat cultivation under water from canal life 
or from wells simply uotke tln rem again the following 

discrepancies : — 

C«».st ol water. 




i{\ ('.III. (I lilt 

Wells 


. ir iM I) 
2 1 lo u 


u.i. S I a 

1.1 .S I) 


to ilestriiy tin- ('.stimateM 
k^tlier Mr. limin' i»r Mr. 


These di screjiain-ies nro so a ji-? 
altngetin-r. for wlio is to decide 
Halsey is ri;»Iif f 

The eiililv.ilioii of barley only remnins^^y>e dealt, w here tlio 
difleri iiees are as irvi-i-oncileabh- as ci er.^^^^N'UV of digres- 
sion for a iiiomeiif, ami to sln-w how unreliablt'ffl^^lr. Halsi'y'.s 
siatemenls ilirou;^lioiit, we notice that in .Vppi'ndix^^j^iicli pro- 
fes.se.s to |ji\ e a. eoiiipa rati\ e statement of tin* a\ eriigcBU^iict^ of 
Avln-at and bavle\ pt r acre, tin* belief has bi-eii impo.seil liim 

that u heal uelds a largi-r jiroduci' than barley! ^h-.^Hysev 
.surelv knows tliat the average ju-odiice of bavl(^3* per atQlL is 
e\ I r\ where great er lliaii that of wln*at. 'I'lke figures wliich hw 
been imposed upon liim, bv liis snbordinati's, Ave siippu^p, reverb 
tin* i. let. (’an Hals(*v wondi r tliat "wo di.stnisl: liis conclu^ 

-ions gi-iieraih^!'' 

lo return ImweAel- to the e.slijuilte.s before^ ll.s, let IIS S(*ii 
AA’luit tin y ri-Aeal ns to the co-t of ciilti\alijig barley in Cawnpore. 
ujion land water».'d from avcUs : — 

Ml. 1fn>ne. .Sir. Ji. Munlf/oinf n/. Mr. Itulsrif. 


I'loll^lllli^. HOwill^f, 

J(s. 1 

ID ( 

Us. 1 

8 

0 

H .s. J 

0 

• 

u 

iinil in.miin- .. 
Wf-riliii;; 

a 

a D 

7 7 


0 

nil 

0 

7 

1 

2 

14 

a 

(1 

W.iU-iiij^j ,, 

ID 

H D 

;*, 

M 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Hiiipiii;; 

1 

H 0 


nil 


1 

8 

0 

Tlir.ihliiii;' A 1 li .iiiiii^. 


nil 


ml 


4 

1 1 

0 

Kent ,, 

7 

1 1 0 


D 

0 

C. 

0 

0 


lJn L'D 

.S ID 

Its. ID 

D 

0 

IN .-12 

a 

0 


1 We li;ue here tile .smile story repeat! d on (.-(3 more, Avliilc* iIka 
prodin.-e Aarie.s as folloAv.s 


Aeoonliiig t»» lliiiae 

,, ,, Sir 1?. V 

„ .. -Mr. Jlal^cy 


1 *'j nmwiiilH |)or 1101*0. 
IS 

I'* 


TJic produC(i is nriced by all alike at 2o seer.? per Rupe(', but 
iieitJier Mr. Hume flor Sir If. Montgomery allow any tiling for the 
Ffran'j Avhile Mr. ILd-ey declares its value to be, as in the case of 
wheat, Rs. d per acre ; and the general result is, that Avhile Mr. 
11 nine declares the cultivation of barley to entail a lo.sa upon 
the cultivator of R.s. 4-12-1, and Mr. i rume iM Rs. 1-12-d, Sir 
K. Montgomery slieAvs a profit of Rs. 12-12-0 per acre thereon. 
We need not can-y the .story any further. Putting the dii*- 
crepnneies in these estimates aside altogether, we look upon 
them as made out upon a wrong pnnciple from beginning to 
end. The profits of peasant farming- arc not to be ascertained in 
thi.s way at all. What do the ploughing, and the sowing, and the 
watering, and the reaping, and the thi-e.shing all mean, in the main, 
but the peasant’s own labour, and that of liis family upon the little 
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Imldinf/. Thr labojir a condition of llio pf•as^lnt life. Tic (Mits 
l)n*ad in the .‘<wcat of his brow, and the iinp(jrtant cpiea- 
tion really is, what rciuuins to the nian after rciinbnr.xiny all the 
otttln4f he has had to make upon the year’s cnlti\ati«m, for 
the maintenance of him.s<df and faiidlx. Arcordin;r as tlnit remain- 
der is ^reat or little, will the man be prosp^Tons or the rever.se, will 
lii.M cidtivation l)e ])r(di table i»r rad. Tliis mnne^ otftfmi con- 
si.st'^ simply of rent, watm*, and the irrteve‘*t np<in and rmiewal 
of tire mpital stock lie may ha\e in his holding-. The.se are, we 
sa\, Iris real outlay. The other itmn.s mi‘an hi.s own labour, and 
if they are to be taken into acts)mit at all, would it not be A\iser 
til e.',timute his lalsiiir at so many rupees p(*r month for the 
uhole yi'nr, as thoii^rh he were a day labourer. 

IMtK’KS l\ TIIK NOirm-Wl'lST. 

A M» now as to the course nf prices hi the North- We^-t. The 
coiTe.s|Kindent, \vhn.si‘ letter appisired in (air i«>siie of l•V‘hrllary, a|)- 
p('itd(‘d tJiei*eto a staleiiieiit of th(‘ prices jirev ailitiL'’ in sc\ei-ai of 
the ercat citi(‘s of tin* Xorlh-\N'e-t from llw' commemenu nt <dy 
the century, and .s«nt ih a diaijram of tlieiv cmivse ^\hieh we 
iinahle at tin* moment In prnduce. Instead of Lfoin;,'’ hack ‘'O ^ j 
oiir corre.sjM)mh*n( eaiTies us, hclhu' ]M‘rhaps eoid^f^ our 

♦•ncpiiries to tin* last oO years, datiii”' fmm alxait tlie/f^T^iotl when, 
with the oxeiihrow of tfie l*iiidaiT(*(‘s and Maljr^^is, settled and 
peaceful nde he;rjrM to prr\ ail rdl n\er fln^.'^'^’tineiit. \Vc*hav»- 

fi*e(pi(‘utly e\j>re'.sfd , air cull \ i( tiou, t ha<^; '*('(iurse of jiriees was 
steadily downwards from ISJO to j^^i^the period of the (’rimean 
war; that tin* direotiott w’as tl^^^ v er.-ed, and that tin* rise from 
that jK'riod has lx>en conlhu^-t and iinpreci'dciiled ihriHi^'luMit 
the country. It is ui*eev>jn^“*i()wr\»'r to hear in mind that onr 

remarks ujion this sulij»j|^b*id, in the (irst iiislaiice, almo"! ev- 
<-lu.^i\e rcfi'ivncc ti^^^’strvn India and the ( V-ntral Pro\ inces, 
w here the plu'iuij^'ai ha\ e heeii more strikin;jl> apjiareiil than 
in other pa^',^’^r India. 'TakiMii’ howe\er our cniTespoudeiit*'* 
own (pad^^j^^'for the ilirce markets of Allahahad, \‘jr.i, and 
iMccruty^'h' ^'•roupiu- them in two |)(‘riods of s,.ars each 

|iS. )0 and I'^ol lo the a\era'je pvie(*s ui periods 

of ti^*('ars each, are we lind as follows: _ 

r \\ /nH(( nt ^VllnfuiUndy ( o/ n ;,ru/*s), 

f I I 1(1 1 s ; 1 . ,11 .Seers, (x r Itiiji e 

M Vi.li's . -- .. ( t.iiiiiiii 


' Sl‘« I |M'I' lOlJXx . 

(l.niiiii) > 


Mcc'i'fft (t 1 ha/eehad. ) 


18->l to 1^70. Whctlicr the nse will be permanent or not, there 
is the fact, from onr corrc.spondcnt’s owm fipnuvs, that corn ro.se 
100 jxT cent, in the pro\ incew dnrin^^ the 1^0 year.M 1S.*)0 to 1H70. 
Our cuiT(‘spondeiit will himself admit this fact, for it is he liim- 
sclf who adduce.s it. lie .says how’ever: — 

T by no means deny, as you s(*eiii to infer, that there lias been a lar^e 
and )K*rnianent riwi in prices. If you will look a^iin nt what I wrote, ^ 
\ou will Bee that I (*.st [mated the mM'iiianent r;.so at no le.ss than ITO or 
per rent., anil that I altributea tlie i;reatM ,pnrt of it, as yon do, 
to the fall m the value of sdver. My was not to prove llml. 

priee.s had not risen, but to shnw t luitJ^^^^morary eauBes liad far more 
intluence on their ri.se and fall lhniy|^^ eiinnnonly HU])posed. 

On the ollu'r hand, we thinh^icre is room to lielieve from the 
steady tendency of the fpiv^iw'ins, that he has (1) nnder-e.sii- 
niated the chan^ri* that Ju^^iken place in the yaliie of money ; 
and (2) o\ crlooke^^ie effect of the opening*’ up the Ih'o- 
vince.s to th e iv .»«t>^^india hy the itiilwa> system. Xo one of 
iJie future, but tlial. there i.s ji manife.st tendency 

Settlement ofHcers of the Xorth-AN Cst l*ro\ine(‘.s to iinder-crsti- 
nmti* tin* p(‘rmanent rise, we think th(*r(* can he no donhl. A 
^ lo‘Lri'iter of priee.s in the (hiwnjiore district for tin* last ‘lO yeav'^, i- 
now hefiu-i* u.s, where we lind tin* a\i‘nmes to lie: — 


M in to I "'.o 
I f.''*.ll to 1 "lid 
Isol lo ls;i 


If W'e reca.st tin* axi'ran-e-i how(‘\ er, tin* ]>riee.-s for wdieat friuu 
ISIS to ls71 in this district w(*re. — 


is |s-I s-,<l 

ls»;(i-is 7 i 


.‘ill* Hrers fier I0 i|h< 


''i ' I |>i r h’lijM I 

, C I'liiiK ) 


U c cannot , say that w'c ])hicc ini}>lit*it reliance upon thc.se sta- 
tistics, as wi* s(*e (‘A i(lonc(*s of cart'le.ssncss therein, and vt*t tin* 
Settlement otlieer, from whom w** n-et them, is positive that tin*!'** 
has been no rise ill ju-ices in I 1 m* -,() yi'ar.s. Let, him look a I 

tin* aecompaiiN in-* dia^Tam for w hieh wt* are indebted to the corre- 
''poiideiit, w'ho.se letter we luiM* hei'u iioticiii^i'. AVInit could .show 
iiior** ( learly than this diaL‘ram that fmm |Sl>() to about 1S.‘,(). 
]Mic(*s were .-l(‘iidil\ falling; in the North-W (*,s| in spiti* of tin* 
.se\ere faniiin* of 1 s:;d, and that in tin* hist, twenty years the 
eiiiTeiit, os>7s/fY/ l)N tin* f.imiiie.s of l.stll and l-Si!), has .set steadilv 
in tin* other dirct'tion, I hat, I In* causi's w'hile jiartly (‘jihemeral, 
art* in a lar^-t* measure permanent, wi* think, lln*re can In* no doiibl, 
and imr corn .spondent somcAvliat evae-o-erate-, rve think, the idTecls 
of tin* cAclieal disturbances In* sjieaks of. 

1 lie dij\«r<»nal liiK's aevo-s tin* diairram Iuia e .been in.sin‘ted Iin 
our.selves, to .shew' more elearly the steady t(*nd(*ney of the 

moAement in (*ach direction : downwards from to 

.y^/tr of tin* famiin* of ; npward.s from l^^ol to 1x70, by tin* 
assistance of the drought ill 1X(;1 and 1X(;<). .Since* thi.s dian-rnm 
was pre]>ared, Ave li.iAt* reeeiAed Mr. PloAvden's report upon priee.s 
and waircs in 'he Xorth-West. iiiloAvhich we hiiAe had time only 
lo ;^hince. It .seoiiN hoAVever to corroborate fully the leuchin^'s 
of the (lia^rpani, and AVI* .shall probably return to the snbj(*ct in 
onr nevt i^sm*. 


AdliK’l I.Tl lLVL STATISTIC ’S.-JJo 


XoAA the.-e market" may be fairlA taken to r pre.seiit (he A\lnd»* 
of the Xorth-West l’ro\ inces. and what do (In* (piotations sho\A-. 
but that tin* prict* if AAheat has ri>en coufhuuMi.sly thmunhout 
the Avhole of the last i?() Aear-, and that the price of ^rrain in the 
last live vi-ar- of tin* period, Ava." ju-t double Avhat it wa.s in the 
first fi\e: — 


Is.M III H'> > 
IsiVi Id I'li'U 


f. 

.■'l .sirrs. 


ae-i". 


Pi-lot's lluctiuiteil throughout the period as the price of food ever 
does, accordin^^ to the cJiaracter of each harvest, but the tendmc^ 
throuj,duuit was .steadil\ npward.s, until at last tbe quotatioas are 
tAvicp Avhnt tliey avcvc at tlie comiin*ncement of the period. 
Ill other word", the price of Avheat doubled il.self in the 20 years 


\\ r. are indebted to Lt.-( ’olonel Merriman, Actine'Phi(‘f l<ai;iineer 
for Irrijialion in Pombay, for .some Aery interedtine- .statinties 
coneerninir the land and a^o-ieiilliire. of tin* AVe.stern lh*eridt‘ncv. 
I'Acludine- Sind fmm tin* aceoimt, the total area of the I’resideiiey 
comprise.s 40,717,221) acres, of Avhieh 1 1,000,0 14 acres, or about 
27 p«*rcenl., is .shoAvn a.s han^-n, but it is not known wdiether land 
kept for jrriiziner piirpo!sc‘s is ineliided in this. Evcludinf? ja^rheer or 
alienated laud, the area of cnltivabh* land is madenp as folloAvs;— 


Ciiltix.ihir, not nilti\iitc(1 

Eultow B 4>f oiu* A'eiir 

< ’ropa of one year : — 

KiiIiImh* 

Kliurm*f .. 

T \4 0 ftiBl . . 


13'rt iK*i* cent. 


ars ) 

o.s -0 7 wa 
0 - 2 ) 
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The proportion between the rubbee andkhurreef liarve:»ts is thuh 
32 per cent of the former, to iW of latter. In the Konkiin, when* 
tile heavy raiii is confined to the monsoon months, the proportion 
of nibbee is very siiiall. In Sholapoor, wdievo showers in (letober 
are generally to be relied on, the area of the rulibee i.s p^cjiter than 
that of khurrecf, and in Dharwar, on the borders of M\sore, the 
areas are nearly equal. Accompany injr ( Nilonel Merrimaii s menio- 
raudam,wc have a table showini^ the distribution of the chief erops 
ill acres. The retuni quite complete however, returns fniiu 

Canara not beinj?* obtauM^giglfhe tifrures ^iven in the table shew 
the following results : — 


Jowar and Bujree 

Cotton . . 

Wheat and Barley 
Rice 

Oil seeds 
PuIho .. 

Sii^nr .. 
Vegetahli's 
Others... 


Til 0 per tviit 
10«1 
fi M 
•'i I 
.•<■2 
I V) 

0-21 .. 

0 2<» ,, 




Irriynlrd 

Dry 

HIl'u laud. 

ToUl. 

roitiifl 

. arroH .'io, l<>a 

:4.')| luoK. 

2fl.tf05 

.MS Ian. 

Nutfgrr 

.. .. »u.sa.i 

:»:»} M 

IS.O ‘0 

*• 

Kh.iii(i('if4h . 

27.«>tn» 

TJ\ .. 

so 


SatUii'.i .... 



IS 

lo.rtoo 

i4 - 

Tniiiiu 

.... M ai'.sMj 

M 

1i Imoh. 

14 „ 

Uatiiiigiii .. 

. . .. i2.n;.*. 

n .. 

4 » 

0 


2.>»ikS*s5 

ll.H 

i«»r» 


I'.iniiilU' .... 

.. . .. 

11 

li .. 


.... 

.. .. Ar.f-i.j 

sn 

u .. 


'lAilul 

lu-ri's l‘',.*^l *, 

liica 

ISl lllCH. 

198 laes. 


When comparing tlie land reveinu* of lloTuliiv 
other provinces, it u of importance to keep tJie.^e figures in 
for there is ci'rtiinly in» other Pivddeii/v in Imli i, the ppiilH 
of which upon the w’hoh* i.^ of so poor a elwn*aet''r. joujir Mtnl 
baji’ee occupying more than hiiif the cultiNaled area of laml. 
Ooraparing the rubbee and khurreef crops of Bombay with tiio.M' 
of other provinces, the ligures are : — 

<'nt. 


The.so figures are taken from ollicial returns and supply, wo are 
told, the most reliable statement that can bo furnished on this 
important p«)inl. Tlie dry crops are the backbone of the harvests 
of tin* country, the, irri^»ated land being hardly two per cent, of 
the cultivated area. •The rice laiid.s, i*xeluding Tannah and Hatua* 
giri, where riee u the leilv stajihjcrop, also make but a poor figure. 
The stali.slic.s of iL-v eiop culiivalion tt> a gst'ul extent may bo 
taken to repnw«*j\t tlie eiilin agricultural statistiis of the cuunw. 
*rhi‘ di-^tvihuliou of croji.s iliroughout the country will bo seen from 
,e following .sLiteiJUMit :--~ 


u/f.ral. 
I l.irs 


ni»t Koen 


Ciirnfttie. T-'uIaI srrof». 
L'e hu'ib 


u 

!' 


lacs. 
J7l „ 


K liiiri'c 


15 

•d 

1'7 

i 


Siiul 

Oiidli 

Central Pio\lncea 
Bum buy 


2H |i( i- 

«“>l .1 

5 I 
»7 


lint KOf'M. it. 
: . .;) 


Bumbiiy and Sind would thus seem at first sight to ha\e the 
poorest cultivation in the counfry, but the latter is enriched by 
tho immense c.xtent of its irrigated urea. The percentage <if land 
cultivated by means of irrigation therein, contrasts with that of 
other provinces as follows : — 

per eoiu 


Siiid 
Punjab 
MvHoro 
Oudh . 

Central Provinees 
Bombay 


;n 

.. ..IS 

iicurlv 40 
.. 1-a 
.. 21 


Upon the whole, it would seem certain, tliat the produce of 
Western India is poorer than that of any other ])art of India, a fact 
that should bo kept in mind when dealing with the revenue 
which the land yit‘ld.s. On the other Jiand, it is nece.ssary fo 
remember that the price of produci* is very much higher in 
Western India that in any other part, and that nothing is easier 
for us than to bo betrayed by hasty geiieruli/ntions upon the 
subject, into error. Still another elemeni in tlie ceonomic coiiili- 
tion of tho country is the pressure of population upon Ihe^iil, in 
which the most striking discrepancies exist in the si'Veral provinces 
of India. The following table furni.Hhe.s a comparison of the popu- 
lation, cultivated area, the fallows, and cultivable hut y/o/ culh- 
vated lands of Bombay and several other provinces ; — 


TiMir. Mm, 
lIoo)/;i,iiiii| (l(i|i‘r(f 

l.insiM il, U<*ni|> 

K.inliv, t'a.sloi Uil , 

TiihiiKo 

Hii-f.ii , ain> 

(ini'., .. 

I'lll '<‘<^MII<i iitlli I Ml 
( ( ll.iiiroiis prtHliii 1 , 
\«*^clublc ^iiHlni 
pi Milucr, .... 


“ Tlii'^ completes tlie tale of tlie products of agriciMuraHndustry 
in Bonlbay^ .lowan e andbajn‘e are the staple food of lll||^|(n||htrfi, 
jowaree of the (Jarnath*, while in (luzerut, jowareo, pqWR lfttt d 
wheat, oHMipy A cry nearly equal areas of cultivation, 
llueiice of col foil cultivation upon the food supply of tho coaQtry 
will he iippareiit from tli(‘ fact that it occupies an absolutely 
larger area in (lu/eral ilum is covered by any other crop, and 
in tho t'ariiatie, is sf.poud only to the jowaree, the staple fwd 
t»f the cuuntiv^’* 



Prov inw. 

CnltUalile but 
not cultivaU'd.' 

i 1 

Fullo\\ . 

rrulor Crops 

! T’()|Miliii loll 
j (riiriih |MT 

j Ei<|uurr null'. 

Sind 

,1 60 i 

20 

. 20 

1 L’" 

Punjab 

12 1 


♦ .')•! 

( ir.7 

Mysore 

..' :^0 


67 

1 I 

Oiidli 

1 2S ! 

n 

07 

I > 

Central Pro\liioe« .. 

4S 1 


Mi 

109 

Bombay 

. . : 13 1 

s 

79 1 

1 129 


The cultivable waste of Bombay is thus almo.st nominal : imleed 
thero is no such waste except in Kliandoisli. On tho other haiul, 
the population is very sparse, 121) to the square mih^, but this 
estimate includes the city of Bombay it.self, if avo are not 
mistaken, and the real pressure of the agricultural population does 
not probably exceed 70 or 80 per square mile. Bombay owes 
all its well-being to tho great commercial cities which it con- 
tains, and the demand of those cities upon the produce of its 
fields it is, that makes the price of produce so abnormally high, and 
the sale value of the land so large. The /ndu Prukafthy a few 
months ago, gave us tho following account of the distribution of 
the bagayet, rice, and dry crop cultivation in the several district.s 
of the Presidency : — 

3 APKIL. 


BLBCrj’KI) in TJlk: I’KOPJyK 

l.N ji Kite issue uf the Frirnf! of 3tr. Marshuiaii demands 

Avhcihcr“<)ur rulers” are bent mi trying the ^•\pennler^t of hoAV long 
11 guverimicut of alicii.s can last amidst a national feeding of 
univcisal disa ITcciimi. 'I'liis is .somcAvluit .strong language from 
ibe lips of Isitlicr .lolm. He proceeds : — 

Till* f.u t i'*, tli.'it like .Mr. (iliiilstdiio’s iroN-rriiiiKait you an* going too fast- 
Cuiuiot you he roiiiciil to allow ICuro|ti*aii civ ilization to advance At a morn 
nuMicr.iti* |i.icc, suited to tlie cliaractcr of tin* [n-opli*, iii.stcad of prematuroly 
toicjiigon tiu'iii liistiuiiioiM ill cxprt‘s'< Bpi*(*«l and roii.sing the people to a 
Hootl ot inuliiiy l»y iIm* cmisiant laultipijcatioii of tixu.s to provide for 

pn»grc'S y 

That we arc moving Aery daiigerouslv fast in .some directions, 
Ave think there can lu* no doubt Avliatever. But it is far from 
btdng exclusively t^e faidl of the (loverniuont. At this moment, 
a demand is b(*ing preferred Avilh the utmost passion, by a part of 
the Bngli.di pre.ss ill* Bombay, for the complete transfer of tho 
Municipal rule of that city frolfe the Government to a body that is 
to be eh’ctod hif the peniilo. And the fiercest indignation is being 
expressed nt Avhat the Advocate General of Bombay calls ^Hlie 
Iionieuputliic do.se of the representative principle” conceded by tho 
Government in the new Municipal Bill it has brought forward. 
Imder the leadership of tho ICiiglish Press ^‘the incompetent 
Government of Bombay and its diimniy Council” — such are tho 
expressions used — are being assailed with the utmost virulence for 
refusing to abdicate it.s fun. lions in favour of a Corporation and 
Town Council to be elected by the people. Elected by the peo- 
ple ! Now this people consist of about 130,000 ignorant Mas- 
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lOO.n'M .M .1/ . , ..n.l /;,/./ 7, rc nf 

all land’*; )() d aK -in.l i/i. >. i)‘ id fllindM'); n j 1 tli-j 

ffli-n-st li.Lfidl’ul of 111! II. Ill, '‘illi I' lio <J i'>' ' d !• *'1 ’*1 *•.■ p'l'.iti'jii 

t*) btM’iitni'.tfd with po'.iti* ,il ji !\\- r. f »' I in tin- i iri-iiiii- 

htiUicf'Mof th<‘citv,il iiirmd'' tli.it ii ti rnMi Mit >h'iii!il !)>' jm 
and n (jii)\i*rM'M'*nt ;c' jf i' p ."ild. to tonn, wliil** n d Miiaiid 

is iiiddo A\ith tin* iil 'n'ja |» i " ' -hoidd '/iv'' Ihi-H riiy 

puivly r»'|)Vi‘''* iitiit i\ f [ .-.liiirn mi- .md in! r'nlju'f \.>tiri'f winl 
idoftionr'f'iiru. witli .I'l tli'ii .a ■ ii'l ii' diii:.'»i- .'r;d i’lto it. 

That tho cn.iriiUiiii i, ..I liidi i -lion d, ;< ' hir .i- p'l- -i h«‘ 

left to iiiftiiii-;*.' tlnir itd'ii- i.i tin' u \\ l!i' v li.iM* <1 'ii* Irmii 
tiiiK’ i»nni*Mn')ii d r t ii >ii di . Iml t In- pi <i|Mi-.d to mi mdn* t 

puVfdv **Ilrili-h In-’ itiit ion- ’ \^ Id h i- i- d. m md d, into 


ir si«i)d .11 ] '!■'. dn-m.: thf ri>i^n of Sludi Johan ; whilo uftioial docii- 
ineuin «*'wi.v inA» m I*)!') ii wa** £21, Uo, 1,114 al'tor allowing ten per cent, 
for roll. *i'f ion and n * yi'iifi I itor £*;J4,.*»tK>,d Kt. But wo givo tho 
wlmlc *>: tin* li;;.iri*s .n mapil iihitod b^y Mr, 'rimuias:-- 

UE'. iinu I Ml *>r I IlK AMtiLM' Ol I’H 1 . HKVEM,' bS Ol rUE MOOUL KMPIUE 
VI V vi'iui «> I'Lumns lo-ihciiN** .vr,t iMPtnu-Jcr ictTrHxa, 

Rerenur. 

Auffto/itjf. 


Moi/id En'fii'i firti- 

1 VlJjir, V 1 * 


Laud 
R' HUC, 


J' h 


II 


n city lilvf B mih i\ , 
OOIII'’*'* s«n‘s thal JI'I /•« ■ 
perinilti'd, hut th*-y 
oj|ptho tiniip'n' mil 


-rt 111- lit • 'i - ni ■' 1 nf I, 

• t/ 1'. p' I - III ilion nl - .If 
"'// li.iN I til -li.ini Imi.j 
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that is ninljiiij.; pi ml nl ( Imm . m . n' i "ii < -H ' 
day tlint tlm II nu-li of .1 ii-i n < > in I' i d' \ 1 1 


I'v 


i-li.ih .1 ili.ni,. I'll- 1 * 


pojudl.l J. ei * Ml h..' 

'' Vuiie 

r all tii.it. Ill xi' xx 

V* 

vv ril h n, x\ •' think' 

1 ‘ 

■ m V. Bill jdio/c- '/ 

- -xjf^ 

• • 1 .', sidnnit 

>*'• ■ 

S n,.. Il f \ y 



I'lOi .>'I/iiri tiil-Uiii Ahmail .... 
l..'U . Al.iil tr’u/l, MS 1H,.^74;WS 
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pmi' 
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ment of ihf ]) ili<T of lln 
Govern nil'll f n.s to mi m 
drawn. We are nioyin 
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SoMK vlmilji 
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Mogul I’hii 


I 1 1 \ . w 1 d' ' d j - 

< I >11’ lihill J< 1(1 ‘ 
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hods 

1 1 1 1ll o! lu r 

iyt^ » Mop tin- j,.|\- 

m^' ssith llm hu-.d 
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- -Ml. Mai.‘'liiiiaii - IS 


l;i:\ I'M K<. 


ea-l. in ' 
ndmi- oi \l'. I' 
nil till' ';li)Ulid 


and spirit of exim-j* lal imT i Imi pms.d. il-^ 
Pdizl and other aui hmiiii' . np-iissl.oin 
TltLi.iias has luiiored, sm- mr i dd, I'e t ml n 
rians wo to dv*';-s out esen p'lls 'Sm i.n •- 
“ ill inagiiilii'i'iit liNperholf- (ii it ^ , i 

parisoii into a p luper, not a' I •_ iii i un en ii'< 

Til 5 ICii lit r ‘p'l ■- lo I In-, ' .uki i^.n . t 

of Alud I'^r/I’'- ’'(amp an- sms -'i .n n, t 
his WK’-dj tliat sse had i s* n ui o! la )'i on I'l.- 
to C’olHull , eilliej' I) I'mi m al;-' I !) ' oi't'idmi 


dm 


I l( ( )hyCi I , 

s nm- of i!ie 
e I 'i i -laii si s h* 

• 1 . 1 . ',1 - . d \ l)u! 
n I. Ill , Ml. 
o' !i nl.d III -(.)- 
. 'i pi 111' ip.dil s 
id 1 1 S I ! 1 e ( o III - 
ini-d loi' r 'Ij.'i." 


.t« 


III! 

n' \\ , 
li ii> 
n of I 


I lit \s I ii I r- 
,'i'd • \)) .’.-’-I 
o! I ii. :dn 'an 

III! 1 id.' . 


.1. 


1 r.i/1 1 11 mo 

' I eo nil.) I 111 ' 
' . .'I vv It h t lir 
middle 
' '..II In* I V pi* 

'I - li < l.'liil Irt II-. 
.-a I S v\ ,:n I m ir 
i 'l. I ... al Km Ill'll 
a'ul I Ih* ipi'iMi n i, s 
i-ls s'lllioiii (‘xa.^ 
i'cni” e.ii r| ui to 
ri- on III irflifs, or 

) UI ii^u* pi lers oiilv 
.*lmo-( Innglial'lr 
" » 111 in ol liDjiU'Is lor 
‘ .L-'.imd.ili* In** liistoi’v 


. a.\ 


d'heri' eoiild nol hi> a imUi - tli.'i u r.h' 

IJi.s a*'i'oiinln ol llm I I a* d .dnn'i ’• ■ 

niinKte‘'t lIoI.iiU w n ii .i - i. ,Md<. n- li.'i 
npiril ot li_s pel l)oli' 1 1 1 * w i n is i i ; ! ■. i* ui. •> 
ngi '4 ssDui'l liave s\ nil. n ii s. ii'iii nl tii.i - ii 
referred f o h_\ • i lie *//'., a f V s*i.(ii il..i - 
clusSlIli'd lists ol llu' pi I'l imn 'la-'-. i.i .ill I 
weighth ami \ alue- , w lio i u. u lU I ii. < , , .'i 
down even l.) lae r. . ip.-- lo.- 1 1 e d ni. i . i.' 

UB(*d in the iiiovi inalfi'i ol-Ia I I.i'ii: ia_,.- .m«l 
geration, \s Im I’m in-lu's l.ni’ lisis .>1 I.i/ili p, i.-. ' 

Uifroduee I hem witli a w nnnuf 'l..'il “as pr ... s.irv 
during t he iMitip. .ami lor oiiin- r»a-"is ’ ;; 

“for tho inlormaMuii III I ni nr • i n.pio er- ’ ul,..'- 
uiimit4? Ill all he w riles, ami w Ii<i I liniK'. no' I 'i,- u 
obwervalion and eonmirnt, is limalls ilu* mm l.) 
to a lienue jfoem," 

The IjiUjh^li iiiu ti lias, we thiuK, tlie he-l ot Uu' i illM'os er-v, Ul'd 
we must mall*' room tor .-ome rein, irK- L.f t lie same ji.iirnal iijion tin* 
true ainount of tlie .Mogul resi nne^ . — 

When vse eoiuj oa* tin* ex!. 'in <.1 terrilorx imdirriifeh -uav unh 
that which olM_\..*vt tlu* *n'eplre nl \ n nine/.'l)e . \<i,en w. nioll,*, t uliit 
vast tra**t» of waste ami j'uiel.' lia\ .> 'iiuv In - liiu.' b*. n l.r, ■ iil;uI luui-er 
tho plougl'. , sl !..‘n wet.vKe nn .• .•ui- d.,-i .n e .e {'r s.i.i ilniiiniilioii winch 
during tlie inltiyal h.i'' lak' U jil.vee m lli<- }> -riha-m^ )*o\ver of silver, 
it reeir.B alniosl nieredible tli.al Mie l.iml iv'veMue Loll.‘elL-d hv that 
monarch wji.s some fill} per renr e|,*.ii,,r ilmn w<. nalisi- at the present 
day. Yet ollicial d-'emnenli* llie u il 'it nl k >* s .if wlii-li m aliove sus- 
picion, show Ibat ti'e m'l collet I itiiis ol lie** brau.'li of Vuriiug/.efve’s 
roveniie were, lowanis i he elo.se oi 1 he si*v l*iiI e. m li ei.ut ury . £‘.'{ I.TitltKlWO. 
while at the eoiuinenei'ment of Ins remn tli- v weie £'1*4 o.KKl 1 I In 
the reign of \khir, m tin* sear 1.V.14, the l;iml revenue was £‘ll>..->74.oS.S; 
betwoon that period and 1<>2 lS it rnsL* slowlv bnl sieiflds to £‘l 7,o<)0.<Mi(). 
In the next twenty y*'ar.s It iiuTeased to £‘L’J.(KH.>(M'0’'af whieh fli^urc 


ill I he (i*_^(iii's of M.miiuchi ami Ihinuisio sv«*do not ])hu'o much faith. 
Nor i- ii piol'.inie lo.ii (lie sum ol £'.S(l.()n0,U00 given by (leuiolli Caren 
a- 1 1).' I .a.i! ol Viin4.i'4/i III •- H'vi'iiue fioiii nil s.mrc.'s in 10'J5 can bt) 
siM. tiv <l,'j».‘mled o) lint i!ie aimmiil ol the land revenue under 
Mho* III I.'IM V'/. d. I di I ID, is hasL*l on ollii-jal riociiiJients, so is 
Ih.il of I, D.'»d I I I nmlf'i* A uriiii-^/ehc m ](>,*».“», and that of £34,501), 
Oil*, loriy vt'os Kill r. and this r.ile ol umrease being establi.slied hv 
umpie'.tio'iahle .‘v idencf*. no n* isfuial)!*' finiihl iiltiiches to the figures for 
‘Ilf* mti*i'im*diatL* \e;irse|V(«n bv tfimjn'lcnl n.'itive aiitliorities The total 
H*M*ime nml r \Khar w.is f Ij oDD D(l(.), of winch £' I (I..■),S2,440 \VU8 from 
l.rid 1 1 1 7 .’>') > I Mini ojtier -.miicl's. If I lie lathn* Kiiiii incro:i**o<l 
• Mils III ihe “lUii* propi u'l i(/ii as lln* l.iml rev eiuie, the total roveiiiii' 
iimhr Aiinine/eh.' would have l)ei>ii .'d).)!!! sixlv-si'ven inillions sterling. 

\V** base not nim h dilllcullv in accoiiip.uiy ing our coutem- 
p-'nnv thus f.-r,- hut an' nol ({iiiti* Mirc tlial. lie is right wlicn 
he pro«'( ‘'d|^ ' folloss’.- . — 

111 Ihe reum ol Akh.ir. ahoiil lour hnicH as iiiiieh grain could he 
ohi. oiled he llieh.nm* wi udh *>l silver as iio'v Depreeial ioli ol ])re- 
eioU' metals l*..*l how evi r I hen alvi'.id} hl'I m, and prohahl} wont on 
pi oL,ress.iiL' m I’u'iiUv'rv.d helwetn VKh.i and A u riiMg/.ebe. We have 
iioi .il h.mdil..- dalu whuli would en:ihl(' ns to inaki' a strict eomiiari- 
of III pile S <»| I li.' l.'il nu* rel ;' 11 \Ml II 1 lio of I lu* prcSL'll I . (Ihv , liul 
we s'l.'dl J) ohili'v 1),* oil 111.* .-.i!e side i| v\(* IcKe lla^ v.du*' ol sdver, .is 
•h-i'., . 1 . <1. I., i.av. hi'i'ii al !('.'i-i ilinc h.ue* as erca' llM*na.siio\v On 
il ’ .imp' I M ! Ill'll ihelnid rivtiiiu. ol \ in iiiig/.i he was cipinl If) 

i.i' 1, ‘J* 111 *1 <• ll.mi .1 liiimli'cd iiiillioiiP sp rlnig ol oiir own inoiiev, 

.I'ul we Know iliiif.i \Khi‘ii) l;a\ .' hi ell ('i[ii.d (o more tlinn sixIv-siA 
mill. oil" I'li'-l *'.i\ ,1 fltuilil ►»! i;j ';i'sl s ii’iell II) (Mil* Miindu, vvlielher 

i( wouifl lu.u h,* plivs:edl\ )>o.''-i1)1l* lo collect a liutulred or 

ev.'ii ‘•ixiv -i\ mdlioiisa. ri'Vt line Irom Ihe same area of cullival- 
*d l"ml ih.ii g.ive liii*.)' amoiini.s lo Akhar and ,.VurungA*be re- 
speiiivelv. ami llu' l.u I im.'lil lend hoiue siipjiort to the notion 
uni\ isillv enrn III m India, Ih.il lln* kind isliss jirodiichvc now than 
il w as in I lie I llm* f*l I he M nh.imiu.ul.'iu I'imjie.'ors. Il is (juito out of 

I Ik* (pie t uui ln)we\ 1 * 1 * 1 1 ) siippoMf 1 hal ii could have bi_'en five or even 

three lone- lu'ii'e prodnel i\e I hen, nor is I liere any neevl f* 3 r siicli a 
M.p'p .-n.oi Wi* hi'lieve ihei'L* would he very little (lillieiill} in show- 
im: on III- '. pemleiil e\ idf'iiec, lhal il we (ook the same proportion ol 
f III- pi odiicf' I ! rooclioiil Imli.'i, imlmlitig Meiigal, us Akliur took, we 
sli ii'ld rc.ili‘'e lidlv ns nmcli u'-sixly mdliuiis sterling. 

AA o Miould hi* vervg-l.id to see our conli'iuporury rctuni to 
this Mil)|e( I. -nid stale al h iigihthe full chi.iigo xvliicli he think.s 
has talveii pl';<*L* in the \ uliu' of silver, xvith tho gv»)iuid.s on which 
he bast's hi- lit lief. 


ill'VlSloN OF ASSJ'kS.S.AllOXT.S BOMBAY. 


li/iduifi to t?ie I{, f ision of in sii tnloolvifs of 

tf(V Ahniiulnmjijnr ('oUc Aiy/^c. i<vh'('tioi\K^ Bombay (rovcnimeni^ 
A'o. {'XX ILL 

1 iiK districts to wliieh tlie.sa .select ior.s niid papers refer, are in 
point of nat ural adx aiitages helnxx^ the I'Veragc* of Bombay <lis- 
tiicts. They are i'.>rlainly inferior to (nizerat, Khnndci.sh, Dhar- 
wur, .md the (.a)ii..*;vn Districts. Perliaps howTxer if we except 
IMntee and part of Kurdeli, xvhicN Jiave a vciy bad climate, in 
xxliicli respect tliey are like the adjoining district of Indapoorin the, 
Poona Oollect orate, — they may be considere d average specimens' of 
the Deccan districts. There was very little capital in them ot 
the lime of llic r<‘vi.**iun (1854). Prices were low, with no certain 
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prospect of a rise, and the previous settlciuent had had a demoraliz- 
ing effect/ and a majority of the ryots wero the slaves of tin* 
Marwarees. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the amount 
realizable under tlie revised rates will, bofoi‘e the termination of 
the settlement, exceed the collections under the old system by 
about 46 per cent. Shoidd present prices continue, the assessment 
might, with safety, be doubled at the next revision, jdeld- 
ing an inereaso of ll)3jnM^ent. Rut even on tlie supposition that 
prices fall, the assessflB^^ only raised r>0 to 7o per cent, 
(the Indapoor assehsmcnt^H^^d d8 and that of Made it 77) - 
would yield an increa^l^ per cent, on the nvemgo 

collections of the former systeiu.^^^nay further Ije iioli(‘ed that 
the collections in the years imnied^Byireceding the sc*ltlcMuentM, 
were somewhat below the average. Tm^gtempt to levy too much 
revenue in 1847-48 in tlie depressed ai^^l^ipoverislicd con- 
dition of the districts, did so much injur^^j^alf heaviiT ratc.*^ 
than those adopted could not have 1)eeu im 
at the time; although of course th^ rise in pu jes that hai 
taken place, and the improved condition of tlie districts, ^W^d 
now warrant the imposition of a higher asst*asmeiit. In district! 
with such an uncertain minfall moreover, it is always expedient 
to make a low assessment. 

Results quite as favourable appear to have been reached under the 
new Survey in many other Deccan districts, and it is t<i be 
remarked that they were generally advancing in prosperity even 
before 1802, when the modem period of high prices commenced. 
The aipruments of Sir George Wingate, in support of the Bomhnv 
system, have been fully confinned by the re.siilts attained in all 
the collectorates. Viewed simply as a measure of administrative 
reform, no revenue system in India has proved .so suecessful as 
that introduced by the late ^fr. Goldsmid and Sir George W’iu- 
oate. One main cause of the Iknubay Settlements having hitherto 
piMved more successful, financially, than those of other parts of 
India, is the method adopted of applying the aM.se.H.Minent to the 
arable waste land.s, as they are brought under cultivation. 

Atrkiotrr.* Ilirn'a‘»<' Oil 

....I Snr\o> iitfi* ot fot'iiKT 

DUtrieU.. 'TTiniii („fuM 

systiMU ) 

Km. Hh 

1. R.iliiMirli* .'lO.WU 11*7. IS 

‘J, Nc*wus*w.*h .. lal,.^2S I.'»o,ai"> 

Kurileh .... ILU.iJls III, .til' 

I. N^iiaaitr SI), lido ei.iss 

r». Kortof d‘),2:o a.^ods 

d HllOOfr.uiIll I2,.*ir»4 dl,ll<i 

7. Jiimklioir .V),.''iO I d.‘i, l i ’. 

( I ) 7 Di.stH<-fs .VM,.-,o:i 7-n‘,v.ii 

I 2) DoUllCt 1 IKT’ I’frU fcM* til i 

land rriiiiiiiiini; iiiKMilfiMititl < 

T-r-Md,-. • 

O') Add fur lofil fund of'ss ai I ann:i in ) 

nipi'f* or 0) |MT oeia S l•".7•'l 

Aiiioiiiit retili/:iLil(‘ undiT pi-mMit Hid- (. 

tli'iiifnts S 777,021 LM7.I1’', 

or Idj jNT roll! 

Rev l'*od at mil al pronail J 

UTiii of Kofllftiimt, at ")0 iMTcciit. ill- . l.liid.ssi d;id,;i8l, 

crease with a local ci*is of dj per mil. ) or lU),' per <•< nt , 

Ditto, at 7'» per ceiil . ^\Itll ditto l,:idl,:idl - - .s:io,sOI. 

■ — - or led] iKTcml. 

Ditto, at l(K> per cent, wiili dilto. l,.'i."».''»,Sl‘i 1,02.>..‘Hd, 

or IPS per criil 

I 

(1) Tlio Qgaregate eoll<*c.tions hi tlio year** liiiincHliatel> prei-ediiijij: *«eiileii)i‘iiib 

wi*re Moiiicw liat b<*Iow the uvenikes show n . 

(2) In all the dlstrii'ts the cultivation has reaeliisl, or is r.ipidb appi-oaeliin;^ 

IN iiuixinuiiri limit. 

(:i) A liKail cess of 1 uiinii in I he rupee wa** iin|)osc(l siile<LsjiieiitJy t4> the -^et- 
tlmienN, and 111 reality forms an addition tirthc Ciovcrniiieul mIuuv oi 
tlie rent. 


TIIK TK^IIRORXK CASIO. 


It is surely a‘ striking illastration of the incapacity of the 
public mind to deal wdth question.s of evidence, that five men out 
of every si.v you meet, seem to Lave amved nt the belief tJiat tlie 
claimant in the Tichbomo cose, is the butclier of Wupping. Rut 
the Counsel in the cose cei*tainly have no such belief : they know 
well that the man is not Arthur Orton, and the fact stamps their 
course, we think, with real immorality. For while knowing that 
the claimant is not ‘the butcher,' their whole strength was used 
to fill the minds of the jury and the public with the belief that 
the man really is he. From beginning to end, the defence has 
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been an elaborate and conscious sv^gestlo faUiy and sa completely 
has it succeeded, that although a hundred persons have swoni that 
the man is Roger Tichbi>rne, and not one single witness can 
Identify him ns Arthur Orton, ho is still believed to bo the latter# 
Thiw we are to accept it as a fact, that while u hundred men 
idt'iitify liiin a.s Sir Roger and not one can challenge him as Orton. 
li« really i.*i Orton and not Sir Roger. No one con discern Ar- 
tlinr Oi‘t4)n in the man although lio in ideally ho, while a himdred 
discern him to be the man he really is not. The defence proved, 
what was not denied, that the eliiiiuant adopted the name of 
Orton in .Vustmlia ; when although they f-ao/ethat ho is not Orton, 
they persistiuitly emjgvAt that he in, ami with such suece.ss 
that five out of every persons you meet, tell you unhesita- 

tingly that beyond lioiihi he is “ the butcher." The defence 
was an elalx^rate attempt to obtain a verdict, by tilling the 
minds of the jury with what I -oiinfwl knew to be a enggeetio 
and Sir .lolin Coleridge, uneasy appiuvntly at his own success, 
has tried to satisfy hi.s coiwcience as to the. cour.se taken 
reminding the ('ourt that he did not atlirm the man to be 
ipi." No : he only suggested it, knowing well that ho was not # 
iTTf^^iggested it, and so worked the suggestion, that he has 
filled lun^^uiiuis with the belief that he i.s. Thc^ riise is a most 
unpleasant tlimiighout. A.s it now stands, the public 

undoubtedly belieu^VkAho claiiiianl to be the butcher, although 
no one can identify 1L5 i*pw and that ho is not Sir Roger, although a 
himdred people .swear What does Sir John Coleridge 

liiiii.s(df believe':^ He kncw|^Diat he i.s not Arthur Orton: 
he a.-<sures the jury in e^iW^med terms that lie is not 
Roger Ticl^borne : wlioiu tliln doS^ir .lolm Coleridge really 
believe him to be^-^ Ask the na.\t you ni(*et, his groimds 

for lM.*lii‘ving the claimant to l>e ‘ tn^luReher,’ and yon will 
find tlis^t they mnsist of (he made by Counsel, 

while tluNi* .sugge,sl lulls liav^ been .so false^^oughout, that 
they them.sehe.s hnan' that the rlaimnnt is /)ttAUie butcher, 
lot him 1 m‘ whom t‘l.s(‘ he may. Dot tlio reader«*iniugine for 
a moment his own return to hhighiiul, after fifteen years 
absmice, and tinding a hundred per.son.s identifying him as 
someone else' in the mo.**l positixe manner, a .•strange' lady 
claiming him for her .•■'ou, while not a single member of bis 
own family, friend.**, or acquainlHnee.s, can remember him or identi- 
fy him in the least. Sudi is the exact ])o,sitioii of this iiiau. A 
multitude of persons swear Jiim to b(* the uioii lie is not, while 
not one .‘-ingle person run iilenlify in liim the mail ho 
really is. And tlie public mind gi*nenill\ .seein.s sati.sHed with the 
is.'*ue of the trial. lOngli.sh |>roei*diire is undoubtedly largely 
to blame for .so impoti-nt and unsatisfaetorv a eoiicliisinii of tim 


TllK DKRT OK INDIA: 


A lU.sri.o.sL'UJ:. 


I.\ his late work on the National debts (jf the world, Mr. 
Dudley Raxter furnishes ns x\ ith a iiui.s.-^ of interesting and im- 
portant jigiire.s eoncerning tlie economic po.sitioii of the civilized 
nation.** of tlie world. Under the head of tlie ‘ eivilized world,’ ho 
includes the whole of iMirojie, America, and Austmlasia, and part 
of Asia and Africa. The statistics of the people are: — 


Thu Enrii[K'an I^tioiiH 

Aii#fIiH.Su\Liii A lijifiii Anicrini 

Aiwtnilasiii • 

A'-iii (Britisli liuliii, CV>lu)i. JaiMii A lloiiKkoiig) 
Afriia (E|j[> pt, MaurillieJ 


Popiilutioii. 

:ioa,s<U),oe<) 

si.aop.oaa 

i.dim.oue 

1a2.200.o0i) 

I7.38.’»,000 


According to this grouping, tlie population’ of what may bo 
regarded a.s the civilized world, c.xcliiding China and the Native 
States of India but including Japan, is about 000 millions, whoso 
financial po.sition is declared to be a.s follows : — 

Their annual Income on an ii\ crogc of jCII- 0-0 per head .... ii 0.600.000.000 
,• annual taxation ,. £ 1-0-0 «. . .. •» 596,000,000 

„ debts in tlie aggregate * 3.900,000.000 

Tlie annual Interest on their debts .... ., 157.000.000 

That these figures repre.seut a fair approximation to the facts, 
there need be no doubt, and they shew the total indebtedness of 
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the civilized world, to amount to about montha of its total 

annual income or earnings. The position of British India in this 
comparison must therefore be regarded os very favourable, since it 
would stand somewhat as follows : — 

The ClviLiZKi* WoniD E»*rlmatinH itfl averugo Income at £U per 

liead. luis antif’iimtoU and apent, on the aver> 
age, almiit H rnniitlia of tliai income. 

British Isdia E*tiinatIiiH ir#* Income at £*i {yer h«id only, 

and its deht at £00.(HH),00(h liaa anticipated 
and aiH'iit weeks of ita income only. 

When we bear in mind moreover, tliut in equity tliis .so-called 
Indian deht is iiioie an Knglish than fiidinn liahility, the fact 
we have so frequently insisted upon, stands out prominently, that 
llie credit of British India should .Ntand higher in the money 
markets of hairope, than tliat of almost any other nation. J^'or 
ftractical pinposes, British India may l)e said to he the on© 
eivili/od coiinti*y of tin* world that not in deht : and yet while 
•Uher nations hon*ow in the most veekless manner merely for pur- 
poses of w'Ri*, or war preparations, India is forl»idden to hoiTow 
even for purposes so vital to lier well-hcing ns ‘ecmimunieations/ 
Our total debt according to tlielate-t Jcetiiriis is matle up 
following liabilities 


Jn Vnijland. 

East India Bond** 

,, ,, PclMiiliin*^ 

Iiidin *1 p T HtiH'k 

.. 1 .. .# 

llclKMitiirfs isHU<‘d in 4>\rhaii*i«‘ lo lii 
Inn'S of the CalcutUi iind S E. 

0\^iii,; for Hton n pnrch.'iswj inj 
^drnhally and War « lai 
('apital of Indian Italluj^ and oiIm i’ ^niar.)nt<‘<>d 
('(iinpanicM naii.iiniiiuJ^lic llniin- Trnisiirv after 
dcdiictliiK i*'<tiinat<*«l ) drawn hv llnin 
ill India 
Mi*-( ( ll.inmi:' 




Total |.^:;l^l D«v l*'7l 


,rtI7 
17,2‘)0.000 

.‘"'.O.'iO 

1 li.>,(KX> 
I "r.,!) >n 


C’i,7Ji H ll 
la.Tit 

Cli.272,l'.2 


hi llUfvl.-- 

TotAl InlcnM tanUMiiR il'M 
Deht lint >H‘uilnp: lnt«'n*si . 

Total 


17* . i*'t ..'ajH 

a, ia2,2 12 


It .('ill S< |ii .1 ‘*7 1 


Thus the total liabilities of ilie (roveriimeiit <if Imlia in both 
countries amount to about £i:?J),()oO,U(K) ter ling, against which 
however there are the Cjivh Balanees in the two countries, 
amounting to £:?4,0CMJ,0(X) to l;L*o,000,tKK). all practical 

purposes, the deht *)f India in.iN h<‘ lield to he to 

JL'I0(),()00,()(X) sterling. This sum i-t evelusive however of the 
charge upon the revenues of India, for the capital stock of llio 
Hast India Company, i>i*i,0CX),o(K) which is subject to redemption 
by Purliiiiuent on payment to the (Company of 2001, sterling' for 
KX)f. slock. TJiero are also contingent liabilities in re.spect nf 
interest, guaranteed Indian Ilailway and other (Jumpanies, and of 
repayments to them of capital expended 


ALCOHOL: 

FOOD Oil POISON ? 


Is Alcohol food, medicine, or poi.son ? Tlie answer wc .suppose 
must bo the common place one that by turns it is all three. The 
medical mnuifeslo recently issued in London upon the injurious 
extent to which alcohol has of late years been prescribed by the 
profession, has led to an attempt to determine by oxpeniuent the 
maximum quantity which can be taken “ wichniit producing its 
slightiT poi.sonous effects." Mr. F, K. Anstie s experiments lead 
him to conclude tlmt two glasses of slievrv per diem representing 
about J of an ounce of absolute alcohol, are alxuit half tlie quanti- 
ty which n strong and fairly active, but not too hard-worked, 
adult jnale can consume daily, without any eridence (from the 
appeareuce of alcohol in the excretions) that the body suffers from 
a surfeit. Tlo/aoi, those at least who load an ordinary life, on 
account of their inferior bulk, the .smaller amount of organic, 
muscular, and intellectual work which they perform, and the 
greater danger to which their nervous system exposes them when 
dealing with “ nervine*’ agent^ ought to be limited to half the 


allowance assigned to men, or two glasses i n stead of four per daj* 
We have the smallest possible respect, we oonfesi^ for sueli coo* 
elusions. Our own belief in the matter is a very simple one. 
The man or woman who enjoys perfect health without Blimu« 
lant of any kind, should never touch a ny. But the many do not 
enjoy perfect health, and it can only be matter Of personal 
observation in these circumstances, how much or how little stimu* 
lant assists the assimilative, or (liealthf uU y^ret ards the deitructive, 
processes constantly at work in Thus Mr. Anstie 

himself says he is acquainted wi^ many hard-woriced 

profe.ssional and literary men, wh/T ^eHi^l^cal good health and 
efficiency both of body and uwv'and'mose daily allowance is 
the equivalent of 2^ omiccs i^^te alcohol. Tliis would represent 
about six glasses of sheriydDr a whole Ijottle of light wine. The 
Oerman army was ra||j#^d on thi.s scale during the late war. 
lentil the action otr ^bhul upon tlie system is more exactly known 
impossible to prescribe it quantitativeli/ except 
Jfr tliunib. For tlie Aery same qiuintity is at times 

pojsrTj at others medicine, and at others food, to the 
same person. We were AX'ry mncli struck with a statement 
we met with recently in one of the .Tail Reports of the country, 
we forget which of them. It was to the effect that the writer, a 
medical man in charge i»f the jail, had never in the course of a 
Mimewlmt long experience once known an instance in which a 
prijwner had suffered in health from being deprived under tho 
jail rule of the stinmlnnts to which ho had been accustomed 
outsidt*. We should certainly like to know whether this ex- 
perience can he cormhoraled by otlier medical men /limilarly 
plact'd. 


SKTTLl^MLNTS 1\ TIIK NORTH-WEST. 


A f’()iiiiLsroxi)i:\T in tlie Nortli-West Provinces, a Settlement 
»>dieev, wrote to us some months ago concerning our strictui’es on 
some recent proceedings of tho department : — 

N<»w thiit 1 ha\'(‘ wrilton all tlii.-} to oppose you, I miiHliit fairness admit 
that there liav«* been nmny instaiiees to establish your view; onlv I woiiUl 
Miiy that these instances have pn»hahly afYetTeil single towns or villages, anti 

not >vi«le tra< Ls of eonntry. 'Fhe Uovii of .T pays, I believe^ ul>oiit 

IN. 7,0<-)0 land revenue. 'J’he cultivated area is about 8,C)00 acres; its land 
enriched with the, ino.'.t fertilizing of all manures; .'irid j>nrt of the land is 
irrigated from poiitls and more from wells. The history oT this absurd 
a.s‘,es,->iiient need not Ik- inatlf- public ; only it must Imj conceded that in that 
oin* town the (.roveninu-nt lias iinneceswirily lost at least .i’3,000 a year, or 
siy .CtHl.oOOin the 30 years^ for vxhieli the asHessment is to run. There is 

another town not lur from it named Ci , whose asHessment is Ra. 4,000 a 

year. Its toUncco c rop in one year sold for Ks. 30,000; tlmt is to 
siiy, 7 J times it.s entire assessment hir the whole year w'os raised from a crop 
which occupii-d part of the ground for 3 months.' It is true tliat this crop 
is vert' liable to ib-struction by hail ; and in tlie very next year to that 
who*»e j*rolits I have related, the owners lost some lls.*(>,0(X) worth in half- 
.'ni-hoiir; but allow ing for that risk, the town is manifestly under-assessed 
at least 50 per cent. ; that it to say, u fair assessment would in the 30 years 
of the currein y of the Settk-mciit Imve yielded to the State about £12,000 
more than will bo yielded as the asses^meIlt .Ktaiuls. And this sum re- 
presents considerably more money than has Ikm-ii gained to the Empire by 
the Income-tax and C’ertificatc-tax during the past 11 years in the whole 
<Ustrlct where that town is situated. 

Wc quote tliia extract by way of introduction to a request that 
the Govomment of tlie North-Wcst-Provinces would frankly mako 
public certain disclosures which have reached it wdthin the last 
twelve months, as to the astoimding errors that have been made in 
some of tlie Sottlomcnt proceedings of late years. It is not quite 
candid, wc think, to lay before the public such of these proceedings 
only os upon the whole can be submitted to public criticism, without 
fear of much damage being done to them ; and to suppress such re- 
ports, or revision of reports, as prove the necessity there was for our 
.stricture.s. Wc hear on unexceptionable authority of the existence 
of reports which assoi-t in the strongest manner the general ac- 
curacy of our complaints on the subject, and we do not think it is 
quite fair to auppreas these reports, and to publish such only as 
seem to show that our strictiu-es were not called for. We 
do not question tho good faith of Sir William Muir'a Oovenunettt 
for a moment. It is beyond suspicion ; but we tliink ita diaoretien 
is not quite fairly asserted. Why the reports we refer to should 
be kept back, we cannot tell, unless it be to screen the officen whoee 
proceedings are impeached, and we appeal to Sir William Muir or 
the Board of Revenue to publish them. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES* 


Tiifi Gtfvemmeiit of India we see have resolved that — 

Eaperimetttt on a larger scale will be necessary to ^ble it to deter- 
mine far Mr. Login’s plan, of lijgiptiaii culture is likolv to prove 
generally suoceasfiiL and how far theiavournble results which he has ob- 
tained have been due to the extreme care bestowed by him and his sub- 
ordinates on the undertaking. Under any circumstances however Mr. 
Login is entitled to the tboius of (government for the attention whi<‘li 
he has paid and the labour he has devoted to this most iiuportnnt 
national object, the irnn|M|ement of the cotton culture of India. Tlie 
Lieutenant-Governor o^B^^injab will arrange for the furtUor 
prooeoiiiion of the ei^riitiraMIl^itggostod by the Coiniuissioncr of 
Cotton and Commeim 

It is a satisfactory Budget tliat althougli 

8ir Kichard Temple takes c?ed^thert%^opiiiin at Ks. 1,200 per 
cliest only, it still shews, n sinidus of nealk^ quarter of a iiiillion 
sterling. The prices ob^nod for the drugMjjt the last «ile in j 
</alciitta (3rd inst.), realized Bs. 1,424 ttf 1 


Description 
of Opium. 
Behiir . . . . 

Beiiarea . . . . 


Ciii'Sts. Klchost. Lo^^eftt . A\ * . rc. • ProcciSl 
:\ooo 1,170 i.KW MOJ ) 7 
1,.j7o I.IL’O- 4,1^1 IJ u ;f2,41^*.V) 


Should these prices bo mainhiin 'd,^ and in pre.senco of tlic .sliort^ 
supply in Bengal they are not likely t«i fall, the surjiliw wliieli the 
regular CHlimatos will shew at the end of (lie yoai'^ will luiA-e 
swoUeu from ^£237,000 to nearly £1, WO, 000. 

Year by yenr sny^ tlu? Fiuuuec Miiiistor, cxiuTicucc brings liomo to ih il)-' 
conviction that tlicrc arc fow of greater cons '(|iien( e to tli- pniv- 

perity of Tmlinii Kiiiaiice tlinii a safe amt imnleraie c‘<tiiiiat«‘ ot tin- opiiiin 
revenue. 

Tlie ofltiniate madi* is, wo believe, a safe and proper one; but it 
is u question, a.s st)ine uf our (Jalcutta oonteuiporarie> point out, 
whether n surplus obtained in any year purely fnnn opium, should 
not be earned to the credit of a Reserve Account for contingencies. 
The question has iuoreo>er a Aery direct beuving upon tlie sUvngtIi 
of the Cash Balances. 

A LATE issue of the ItuUad Ohsi^rrn' contains an elaborate and 
we think a very luiwoi-thy attack upon the editor of this journal. 
Not only it seems have we travestied the Scriptures, and made 
.passages of them ^ intensely ludicrous’ by the references we have 
mode to the history of the Egyptian famine ‘and the nieasiir<‘^ 
taken by the Hebrew Minister to .surmount it, but we are dechnvd 
to be dishonest, and U> make .statements that we ki)t)w to bo untrue. 
And all this simply because we have franlvly avnved that •• were 

we ourselves engaged in Settlement operations, we .should not 
“ dream of giving practical expression to tlio doctrine which wc 
** nevertheless hold to be tine, and necessary to bo remembered. ” 

Now that doctrine is, that from time immemorial the'Stato has 
ever had the right of appropriating a share of the ])roduce^of tlie 
laud, a sliare that might amount to one-half iJiereof under Mahom- 
medan law, and that under any native rule was regarded as mode- 
rately asserted when one-third only wnst nken. And because we add 
frankly that were we ourselves engaged in Settlement operation-*, 
we should not dream of exacting so high a proportion, it is di.s- 
honoet it seems for us to object to the very low rates wliicJi 
have been the rule of late years. Because we would not our-eh os 
take one-third or one-half, it is dishonest to iibjj'ct to only a 
fifteenth or twentieth being taken I And our course is supposed 
to be honestly pourtrayed os follows : — 

Do you think that in Indio Settlement oftioors Imve nmde tins’ r ns-eh-im nts 
loo lowV Avoid all discuiisioii of t!»e facts on wliieli these as*.essrafiitN an* 
based* insist loiWly on the absolute riglit of tlie Mtntetoa umtheiu.itical 
shore of the gross produce ; value this sliaro at a siiin greatly in cxc«*s-i of alJ 
existing taxation. The non-ogricultunil classes will Indicvc tlmt, by adopt- 
ing your vlo^vs, all taxes affecting them will be abolished, and the roMources 
of the country developed to an unlimlU*!! extent without tin- sliglitest 
financial difflculty. Never mind what means you use ; once Nucc«*ed in 
exciting an unreasoning clamour, or, as Mr. Knight would say, in ** tlioroiighly 
awakoiung tlic public mind," and tlie victory is won. Do not fear tliat you 
will be embarrasoecl by former promises and assertions ; you have frankly 
tflroam Ilf <uirrvitiir out 1 vou must make a 



own gooo swuHJ — 

<WIU Mr. Knight venture to say that It is an honest one ? 

Mr. Knight “ ventures to say*’ that every one who has read his 
mlti^ upon the subject with candour, will wonder as he liimself 
4oe^ at the perversity with which the Lidiafi Observer lias 
tortured them for months post. 
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Thk EcoiW9H,iMt warns the liadical party at home, that their 
political aspirations after a much greater equality of condition 
than at present exists in Great Britain, and for legislation to defeat 
the tendency of propeiiy to aocuiuiilate in few hands, with their 
proposals about intestacy, primogeniture, the tenure of Ijsnd, and the 
liberty of lioquest, are uicousisfent with any hope of seeing direct 
taxes tolerated iu the country. It Is well for them to take note, 
it says, of the fact that an jnci*easiug dislike of direct taxation and 
an increased impatience of it, will he the direct result of carrying 
the reforms which they demand. 


Thk novenmient of liidin, says the EcommUt^ possesses two 
sfuirces of revenue uilknown iu bhiglaiid — ouo under a name either 
of land-tax or of rent, as we may think it best to name it. It 
derives a great revenue from the soil of the country, and thi® 
revenue, from the givat improvi-nuMit of the people, and from 
another cause, wc .shall mention dii*eclly, (Public Works), has ra- 
pidly increased. — 


III it wfti 

III isa7 .... 


l.\n 17.000 
io.i.‘m,ou() 


Dwing an increase of nearly four millions in ten years.” 
7flV>£ontcmporavv is wrong in supposing the increase of the 
land rev^m^o have been anything like what his figurt'S show. 
We are now^ however entering upon a period of revision of 
leases and re-asA^t >uoiits, and the next decade will show a very 
marked improA mueiit'^ipon the Inst. 

' ' ' 

The aclual reAi-mic of the Aladms Pre.sideney in the year 
J/^rO-7J, mid ll>e ehliimited revemuj*«)f the present year compare 
as folli>W'< ; — , 7 ' 



^ *1 

-^0-71. 

^*1 % ' . 

EiiHiiiiitu 
1872*7.*I. . 


' 

9 

4l.'i.00.000 





67,Oa,OOa 

Ammckm#**! ui\fs 



6.90,00(1 

i’ustonis 


:»o,4S,7H4 

30.:k>,u0(» 

P.ilt 


i'jrt.42.:iaM 


Stamp'' ((lOiK-i-.il > 


ia.22.i»S0 

• 16.IN).UOO 

Do Court 


2l.l(>.i:n 

Sl.OO.UOO 


Tuliil.. ..Us. ... 

717,HI.057 

709,20, OiK) 


The dimini, died lubil foi^ 1^72-73, it will be .seen, is attributable to 
.a falling off under the bead i»f Assessed Taxes, the Income-tax 
Iia\ing been :i,l per cent, in Iti70-7I, and now one per cent. only. 


In noticing tire fact that a Revision of Settlements is going 
on in Mysore upon tlu^ Bombay system of Survey and 
A^<essnient, LitUmi Mall quotes the testimony of the late 

Cniumis-sioner, Mr.Bowriiig, tliat the Bombay system is ‘‘ the only 
“ Settlement in India, of which it can be said that the Government 
'• revenue nlwny.s increases under it, that the waste land is invor 
** riably taken up for cultivation, and that the assessments never 
break down.'” That is high praise, says the Maily from a Bengal 
Ci\;ilinn, but our contemporary adds, the Bombay system, be it 
remembered, assesses the land revenue mainly on the heads of 
villages^ and tlie a.sse.ssment runs for thirty years.” 

Our C'»n temporary i.s here at fault. The distinctive feature of 
the Bombay sysU’iu is that the Settlement is made with each 
individual cultivator, . and not with the heads of villages.” 
The plan of dealing with the patel or malgjozar, head of the vil- 
lage, i.s the .systeit on which the Central Provinces were settled, 
and i.s not tlio Bombay plan at nil. 


The most important practical step perhaps that could be talteii 
for bettering the condition of the working clns^s in our own land, 
would be the providing them with improved dwellings. Few 
persons have any true idea of the homble condition in which tlie 
proletariat of Buropcan cities generally ore housed, as shewn a few 
years ago by Pere Ilaycinthe at Brussels. 

The wildest and most extravagant statements are sometimes 
made as to the amoimt that would be required to re-house the 
artisan class of England, no less a sum thou £800,000,000 
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Iiavin^' b<M*n recently declared nece&**ai*y for the purpose. It is 
Asserted on the other hand, that less than one-twentieth of that 
.sum spread over many years and a not very lai^ area, would be 
considerable over-provision. ** Take the metropolis for instance, 
and say that it contains a million of working-men, who need to be 
better housed. House two luindred thousand of them only on 
tlio Peabody plan, and you ^/ive the remainder a choice of 
dwellings, a power of seWting the 1>est, and rejecting and deserting 
the worst, which would foi*co upon proprietors ^he immediato 
improvement of their cottages. Now 200,000 persons mean 40,000 
families; and at the high estimate of £200 per family, whicii is 
certainly excessive, £8,000,000 might bo required in the metro- 
polis, But even this would not in all likelihood be required. 
Prol>ably £2,000,000 judiciously spent in new buildings, and two 
more in purchasing existing ones (ns I-*ord Shaftesbury s Society 
Ims done with some courts and alleys in Ilolboni), and cleansing 
tlicm and supplying them with all needful npplioiices, would siitFico 
to produce a complete chaiigi* in quarters, where the ^xople are 
now housed in hovels of the worst description.” 

The question of improved dwellings for the lies at the 

root of all efforts to raise the cojulition of tJie proletariat. 
will the Qovenimonts of tlie world wake up to an understjuidlEg"* 
4)f the fact that also is a question to w’hieh the vines of 
Lfimcz fairc have but ton fatally been nppliLtl. 



We venture to remark upon this extract, that we think Mr. 
Legin's arithmetical progression of comparative cost, doubtfully 
correct. Surely transport by water costs less than half what it does 
by railway^ even taking the« element of time into full account. 
Mr. Login proceeds as follows : — 

To arrive at a just couclusloii as to the relativo valtte of each mode of 
ooiniuunicAtioii to protect the country from famine, where outlay of capital 
Is an mi|)ortiint element, n few facts are iioceesary to be known. To bef^u> 
with olieap, earthen roads, and expensive metalled and bridged oucs. Many 


of 3 ’'oiir rc'Aders will be surprised to learn, 
“ kutcha” road is Iwrely 25 per cent, 
the saving by roil compand with a i 
|wrt alone. The tear and wear of 
the cost of the tear and wear of 
i^qiuils the railway freiglit, were 
metalled road, llonco for li'i 

miciil than metalled roiuls, 


le cost of carriage over a 
over R pucka oue ; while 
b 200 per cent for tniiis- 
^mized roads far exceeds 
*80 that the former nearly 
it by rail instead of over a 
:utcha roads are more econo- 
"cneApor than either, wherever the 


tradic niiytlihig like jjays Uj^guarsAitectl interest. It is nonsense to say 
that Ucuuse a railway not ckor the whofo guaranteed interest, thV 
difference {ha dead loriPlo the country to that amount ; for every inannd 
sent by rail is u gun^^iovornni' iit and the tax-])ayer by an amount almost 
entinl tuth^D[^U 4 ij|^ in 3rd cla.*«s goods. 

^ not sure that we quite understand Mr. Logins mcaumg. 

to 


to understand tliat taking all things into account, (1 ) 
■i-*i^iinsport by hitc/ta roads is cheaper, upon the irhoh, than by 
p}f.ck\f ones; and (2) that transport by railway is cheaper by 200' 
percent, than by either? Wo sliould be glad to hear from 
Mr. liogiu at gi*t'atcr length upon the subject, tlio more so a** he 
is no partizan of any interest whatever. 


The ftuliftn Obsercer lia.s become the property, we understand, 
of Mr. J. W. O’Sullivan, who alsi^ will edit the jounial in future. 
V\’e congratulate botli the late and present proprietors upon this 
arrangement, Mr. (TSulli van being one of. the ablest and best- 
infonned writers we have in India. 

In one of the latest issues of the OK^^rcor^ under its late pi*o- 
4 >vietor 8 , its editor .suius*up tlie difference of views between the 
Observer and the Kdb/Wtnint as J^dlows : — 

Mr. Kniglit “ tlint tho ( o^mnon wraith h.i'* a iliviiu-ly np{ioiiitoil 

right to at least oiie'lifth of the gross pn.diirc, and tlint up to this limit it 
inn \' iix its rents precisi lv like any otlu r IniuUord, ulioso cultivators are 
tlio* merest t(Miants-at will,” We liold v 
t.- Tliat India Is not a commonwealth. 

2 . — That the (Uneriiment «loes iK»t ‘^taud tow.u'ds ilu- a^'vu'idl mists as u land- 
lord to Ids teiiantH*at>\\ 111. 

Jh— Tliat tlio Ooxeruiueiit Im not rut itied r«» .tn anthmrl ic.il simri* of the grosH 

f irodiieiMiftliovlioloot' India; It U entitled t«» !«•> i the land ro\eiiue 
Iko liny other tax. hut the amount t't \\ hieli it Is <‘jilitlcHl is lixeUatno 
uniform rate: It must Ik* detenidiK'd liy tlie aotiiul eonditioii of eaeli 
district U8seK*<e»l. • 

Tho statement coiiceniiiig tuirM-lve^ in this V'.Ytraot, is iiio.st 
untrue; and tlie u.se of quotatiiui iunrk>, suggt'stiiig that the Mate-* 
ment expresses our ipsissihict rerbu wa^, we liope, an accident. To 
invite ua to establish the fact Ihqt India is a commonwealth in 
the naiTow sense of the term attached thereto by tho Observer i or 
Ihe Indian Government a laiulKdd in the English of the 

word ; or the Government entitled tu an e.\art nritli metical .slinre 
of tho produce of the wdiole of India, is to invite us to establish 
what wo have never utlirmed. We cannut In mostly compliment 
our contemporary upon his conduct of thi.s important controversy. 
Tiiero have been some admirable articles tliereoii in lii.s columns, 
and a gi>od deal of what has been anything but that. We trust 
Mr. O’Sullivan will be fortunate enough to ndaiu tlie one class nf 
contributions: the ol hors lie luny drop with nothing J)ut ad- 


Aftkii 111 Representing with the utmost perversity for mouths, 
what we have written upon the subject of re-asaessing the land, 
the /tiflff Pnihtsh sums up the plan /f would like to see adopted’^ 
ill the following paragi*aph : — 

Tu'^iim ii]i ill a fi*w words tin* plan we sliould like to see followisl •— -Il’i 
w«)uld n*«*oiimu‘ii(l that the loov ii8ueH.sinentM he as lilMTal as pus.sible, tin* 
iiieroHMcd eoMt of administrntion and ncce.ssitirH of Government Iwiiig tin* 
Ija^is to go on in reckoning tin* necessnry iiieruH'^e, rather than caleiilotions 
eilluT as to the relative vnliie of the present nml foniK'r nKseiasmeiit wlien 
reckoned in produce, or oh to the real amount of rent tlie land would hear ; 
and the nsm*Mwmeiit slioiild he li\ed if possible at sneh a rate us to provide 
for local wont H without further vexations lavition of cultivation in tlie 
shape of Ineome-Uv, local fiiiul, or other cesses. 

Uiit this is simply u rcproduelion, almost in our own words, of the 
two principles fov which we liavo .so earnestly contended from 
to last : (1.) That the nssessinont should in all cases bo as liberal 

as the e.\igencies of the State allow : (2.) That instead'of sup- 

ph'menting an unduly low asse.ssuiont b}" such deiiccs as tho 
Income-tax, we should take, once for all, in the shape ol land 
revenue, the amount wc an* compelled to levy upon the people. 
Oiiv readers will bear testimony how earnestly we have laboured 
to get I hose principles fixed in the public mind. And now, this 
imtivil' joimial which has done nothing hut abuse us in the most 
liriileut miiuiK'r for months, cooil v puts forward these princi- 
ple.s SIS its own, the principles for which it has been contending 
tlivoiighou*. We forgive him: but let him not criticize our 
wi’itiiigs again, until he lias )x*en at the pains to understand them. 
Tlie principles he now lays down are our principles, for which so 
much abuse Ini'S l)een heaped upon us uy this very writer. 


vantage. 


Mn. liOniN sends ns from rmbulla some very pertinent nud just 
remarks on the subject of K'ommiiuication'..’ lie says:— ’ 

111 A country like India, eovering .-o large nii area, should be prepared 
for *»carcity lii some trnet*< of the eimiitry at all times, which renders it the 
m(»re iie(;);i»sarv that we sliould have good lines of' coiniminieation, for if 
they are pnwided, wliat might an appalling famine, will Ik? oiib' a (uirtial 
ficareity. The question U tlierefore how to provide ^■hellp transport 

Navigable cniinls are no doubt the cheapest ; rnilwnvH come next, and 
roads hist of all, the cunt of freight increasing in an arithmetic progression, 
in nlKmt tho ratio of 2, 4, and 0. Hence it is evident that where there are 
indy roads, wc inaj' haxen snmT-abimdance of grain in one district, and a few 
liundred nUlos off, a raging rouiinc. 

Ibifortuiiati'ly, water transport can only be made available in peenliur 
loonlities, and 'wnter i^ often too valuable to be used in canals, and can bo 
more protltnbly expended on irrigation, so as to prodace foofl and save 
the necessity for any transport of grain. Tlie qiirntioii thus lM*coiues verj' 
complicated, and the conclusion I have come to is, that ai%aro necessary> 
uiid that tliero nhoiild lie ii combination of nil, one .aiding the othiT. Uoads 
for short distances, railways where time is an important element, and navi- 
gable canals where It Is not s*o. 


Tin: Select Committee of tlio (’ommona are subjecting the 
Home (*hni*ges to a thorough .scnitim*, we are glad to see. It is a 
breach of the privileges of the House to publish the evidence 
token by the Committee liefore its lleport is ^iled, but the 
presaj^ dt^ties the rule, and does the public the service of report* 
ing the evidence tn extenso. From tlie examination of General 
Pears, .n.x to tho cost of the depots, we make the following excerpt: — 

Sir i : Dogs the War Office’ cliargc you with sums which 

ratlior bclung tb Kngluiid than to India ? 

(U m ral Ptars ; I do not think they charge us with sums for which they 
iinve not some ground for charging : the fact is, the War Office and the 
India Office view tho matter from two distinct points. It is a difficult 
tiling to lind some gonornl principle on which to make these cliaiwes. The 
War ( )ffico Hcoin to think we oiiglit to pay A share of expenses of miUtosy 
orgniii/.atioii in this country. On the other hand, the Indian Goveniraent 
may argue tliat they have to pay more for a soldier trained by the War 
Ofhee than one would cost if Im* wore trolhed and paid hy^ the Government 
of India. Some middle course between those two courses is doairaUle. Tho 
War Ofticc have the monopoly of the snpply of soldiers, and thoir anange- 
meiits bidiig dependent on considerntioin of Imperial poliey, they came' to- 
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the Govtnmmotit Qf India and mid : — ** the «oldior u.s so much, and you 
must pay it.* Wo aay If w« were left to oureelve^, wo hIiouUI ffol wjldiore 
at a much cheaper rata ; Imt we cannot hope to combat their arrati^mciite 
or their polfvy. aoy, if wo liad a depot for India, wc could get feendte 
at a much loWei^ coat ; but they reply — ** It docs not auit our military 
organisation ; and a lai|fc proi)ortioii of the exponsee uiU9t bo lionic by 
Indio.” . 

Sir C. Hlno^eld ; So that you arc obliged to i»ny for a dearer article 
than you reqture ? ’ * ‘ 

General Peart : That is the cane. 


Sir J. Elphmtone noxt^ 
to the <][iudity of the recruit 
pany, and those liow sent < 


ped General I'ears with reference 
pod by the ihtst India Com- 


General Peart: The rccritl||) aroWI|ft||tol^^in the rro**uh*noy they 
used to be in the time at the list Ifidi^koum^^ They are srAv moved 
at once Into the Interior, I ron.Hlder that tUpm^^^jperiai of the reeriiite' 
U better than it waa under the Kast India iSianjinii^^^'hey become* good 
soldiers, or dt for service, in six months after their afriv^ 

Jfr. FaofveH : l>o vou think it is honest to tell the Hint 

they have so mniiy effective taslrliers, and * Hint they nre | 
amount towards them, whereas n portion of the expense, and 
inconsiderable expense, isjiaid by the Indian people? JId is whnt 
told in Parliament ? ' . 

Genti'al Pears : There nnixt lie s<»ifle peeiUinr mode of i xliihitin^the army 
estimates, with which the Iloiisi* of Coniiuom should be lK‘ttter acfpiaiidt d 
than 1 am. I think that £1(X) for training an infantry n eruit is too much. 

AVe shall look by and bye for tlio Ileport <»f lliiH 
with very f^eat lutorest. If the Jloport fail fo remedy the j^reaent 
ftbusea, wc shall almost despair of their reform. 


Board of Hcvoiuic and the Lieut.-Govemor of Bengal, but nega 
lived by the Supreme Govommant 


Thk Indian Examiner^ in noticing our .statement tlmt the Go- 
vernment of India would have no v(*8ted inH’re.sts to con.'^iilt*’ 
in itself undertaking the bii.siness of Life Jnsurauce, tliiiik.s Ave 
Jiave made a mistake upon tlie i)oiut ; — 

The number of holders of shares in Iiisuranee (.'oinj»aiiirs is greater in 
India than umiiy people think. This iniglit iu»t be .mm insuperable objeetion 
to thn niriydng out of the proposition, but it simdows fortli tlic probability 
of a fiowerful opposition. The colhip.^e ol ho many Insurance .Societies of 
Into hoH shaken piiblio confidence, we admit. • Ihit a short time has only 
to elaiw during which things go .smoothly, that conlidence iiill b«* rexived 
niiif, us it is generally found in such cn.se.s*, there will bo n reaction in favour 
of the (*om))aiiies stronger than before existed. 

Mere Indian sliaroholdors in such (Vinipiinie8,Iiowover numerous 
they might be, could Imrdly rai.se an ojipo.sition wortli con.sitlcrijig’. 
The Exuminer proceeds to remark that ; — 

‘‘The AVoaamiV/ could not have chosen a better time for agit.ating this 
f|ue8tloii, xvhich but f<ir its novelty, w«nild commend itself to the approba- 
tion of all tho.se and their name is, nearly legion — xvho nre iioxx' dubious ol 
the stability of private Insurance Cuinpahies.” 

It is not SO much, we confL'.s.s, anv fear of the .stability of the 
present Companie.8 that movL\s its in the matter, u.s the ’conviclioff 
(1) that Infe In.Mirance is the proper hu8ine.s.s of llio 8ta® ; 
(52) that the rates might bo iiulefiuitoly lowered by the Htato ; 
(*I) that the profits would bo a sure and prolific .souroo of revciiuo ; 
and (4) that the cxten.sion of the .sy.stem in tbi.s country, would be 
a powerful guarantee for the loyalty of the people. It .seem.s to 
us that the organization of a department of Ijife Insurahcc by 
the State, just as we have Governmental Savings Banks, would be a 
great boon to the people, and a certain source of profit to the 
State, and that as the field is not occupied by private Companies 
in India, its government might create such a department with 
nothing but advantage, there being no risk whatever in the 
business of Insurance, r^ovel os suggcstio^is of this order at 
first seem, a little%e flection will frequently suffice to shew that, 
they are sound, and practicable, and wise. The State should under- 
take the Life insurance of its subjects ; the Municipalities, the 
Insurance of property against fire. 


Wht'tlier tlio re|)orta bo pleasaut or noL let us know the wont. The t 
]K)iiii ift at to tlio quality produced in China. Unless the quality is broutfh 
to equal the Indian drug, xvc have uu fear, for the woaltlilor Chinanien Wul 
not ct'osc to buy ours. On the other hand, if tlio quality is brouj^t vp h 
n levtd with tlio Indian, xvliich, for our own |)art, wc aio loath to ^lievc ii 
likely, then all the reduction of price xvo may make xvill nut avail. AVc must 
. luck the dclicit HI the face, great and serious though ft be. 

Mr. Maitland's siiggo.Htiun is so simplo and practical, that w< 
would join with the Indian Observer in lU'ging it upon Sir Riohan 
Timiplc, with whom wc auppo.se it chiefly lies to decide upon it 
Xow is the time to instituli^ those enquiries, when panic ha 
nothing to do with oiir ei)un.sels, and tJic trade seems to have go 
into fts normal stall*. The enquiiy to be thorough must of neacet 
srty he somewhat protracted, and there will no doubt be difR< 
•culty ill .selecting ilio riglit agents for prosecuting it:«but h 
oiiglit be made beyond doubt, while the expense attending ii 
hqrdly worth laKing int«) account, when wo remember th< 
intcre.sts Unit are at stake. It will Ijc hard if Calcutta, Bom- 
and Chinn, between tliem cannot furnish tlio men wo shal 
Foreign Governments shew far more decision an< 
proiiipTTiess than our own in dealing with questioiw in whiol 
ilieir indiisti1l?qi,^re involved. AVoare too ready to stumble a 
till* threshold, 0X01*^1110 expense. Surely it Is a great reproach t< 
u.N, wlien we rememboi* tlie interests wo have at stake, that th< 
Indian Gox (‘rniuent bliould be depending to this hour upon wha 
is little belter than ‘hearsay* as to the growth and manufacture 
(»f opium in China itself. 



In a late number of the Indian Obaevver, the Govomment is 
urged to ascertain tlio precise position of the opium trade in 
China. Our contemporary appi’oves Mr. Mtfitland’s suggestion to 
the Select Committee, that Government should send to China two 
or three gentlemen of Chinese cxpeiiehce, and a knowledge of the 
language and habits of the people, who should go into all the 
districts where opiuni is grown, live among the people, and ascer- 
tain by personal ohservation, what ai'e the actual facts. Our 
contemporary believes that this plan was emeo suggested by the 
6 APBIL. 


.Wioinc coiiteniporaiy luis an interesting note upon the condi' 
lion of the cultivator, and the famoin. tanks^ of ]My 80 i*e, being 
fiub.stanliiilly however we imagine, a quotation from Mr. Bowring. 
He lolls Its Ibai : — • # 

0 \vi>»i< 1.0 the e-\tiiuiiiai of i(s lamletl nri.Htorriuy and the ahnoncG of Verj 
rich and ))oxxM fill nirrchaiit^ the Hueinl Iradership in Mysore bcdonglnl 
to til • odieial e.l.iHHcs, is in efft rl to the Hrahmann xvho hold nearly at 
the (loxvniinent places and a j^ood deal of the hind of the country. In tll< 
Bani^alore dij'tilct the an re<l as that of IVvoiiahin*, is very fruitful 
and tin* ryolM Jire. .skllfnl Inishandinen in their oxvii xvay, lioxvnver strange i 
our iileas may Im their habit of growing several kinds of crop at one tini' 
in thev.iiue tield. Most of them are xvell-tu-do, making a bravo show Q 
jexxvirv ainl iKin^Ies on fair-days; and tliis may partly uocuilut for the In 
d< p(*inlem*e of (heir inannerH a.s eomjiarcd xvitli (hose of the “ciinginj 
Bengali.’* The ohl villagi* eoimniinily, onre prevalent all over India, stll 
reiaiiiH many ol its primitive features in Mysore. One of the village oAcen 
i.s tlK XX ho works the sliiiees and di.stiibuLes the xvater of thotSokf 

.Some of llics<* aie ,‘{Un years old, and ten iiiile.s round. A tank xvJicii full, i 
reckoned to hold hix months’ .supply of xrater. These tanks often oceur ll 
regular eha ill**, HO as ti» ensure the st*)rage of ex’ery available drop of water 
TIu'V are solitllv built as a rule, xvitb embankments fifty feet xx'ide, elufce 
at eitluT end, and immense e.senpe-xveirs made of large stores. 

It in a tcn-ible repmacli t*> Ibilisli -rule that we are allowing th< 
*xvnrk.s (»f (uir prcdcci'ssors to go to ruin over wide districts of tiu 
country, while doing next to nothing oiiraelvcs in the constructior 
of new oiie.<i. Ourtotal outlay upon Canals and State Bailwayt 
iiver.ige.s less tlnm X‘ 1,^00,00(1 a year. 


THE BUDCET-187 2-73. 

The pro.sent financial .sbitemeni givc.s us (1) tlio final i*e8ult/ 
(actuals) of the year 1^70-71 ; (2) tbo Il.egulnr Estimates oi 
1 >^71-72; and (-‘i) the anticipatory or Budget Estimates for the 
now official year 187:?-7B, wliich began on tlie Ist instant 
Beginning with 1870-71 the accounts of tho year now finall} 
closed shew an actual surplus of j£l,482,t>00 of income over expen- 
diture. Tlie Budget llstimntc laid l)ofoi*e Council two years ago. 
shewed a deficit : the Uegular Estimate? put forward twelve months 
afterxx^ards promised a* surplus of jCft07,100; while it is now 
uscerlainod that there wa.s an acliad surplus upon the year ol 
£1,48*2/J1X). For tlie actuals of 1871-72, the 3 ’^ear ihst enaed, wc 
must vjait till April 187-1, but it is satisfactory to biow, that the 
Regular Estimates — which are largely leased upon actual figures 
— shew a surplus over tho anticipations of last year of about 
2 J millioa«. The Budget hhitimates for the year upon which we 
have just entered, shew a small surplus of j£237,000. The ao 
counts stand thus : — 

IStO-Tl^BadiiM Edtimtib^fi HhowefJ £ (a deficit.) 

iHBar ERtimateti * 997.100 Horplus 

A^tud BcHultH 1,499.090 

1S71-79— Budget SstlmatcH 93,400 „ 

Begiilar EBtiniAU*H „ „ 9,700,000 

Actual regult* (not yet aHoertained). • 

1879-73^Biidgct £«tiiiiate8 shew 937f000 „ * 
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THE SUBPLUS. 

Tlio surplus of 1871 consists of £ 1 ) 840,100 frvmi opium, and 
of £7(51, WO from other causes. Ihsclaimiiip’’ says the Finance 
Minister any credit for the opium suiplits, we mav perhaps in 
some degree, claim credit for the remainder, as tending to show 
tliat the original estinlatcs were cautioiudy made, luid that eco- 
nomy has been so enforced, tliat the vuiioua departments have 
worked within the estimates of expenditure." Tlbe claim is wo 
think just, and must be allowed ; the morn so as a great part of 
the saving lias boon made in the military department, the expendi- 
ture upon the army being considerably below the lludget Intimates 
in spite of the expiklitions against the frontier tribes of (Jachar. 

OPIUM KSTIXLVTE. 

The receipts from opium for the coming year, based iiptm iho ex- 
pectation of an average price of lls. 1 ,2(X) per chest, are estimated 
at £7,700,(X)0. : 

The amount set dunrn for opium, £7, 700, OCX), or 71/ millions, though 
but little below a normal estiiuate, is cKUisidernbly loss than that \«hich 
wo are receiving for the current year. This dofreaw' arises, as respects 
Bengal, from the ciroumstances 1 have mentioned to-day. naiuelv, I he"* 
short crop of last season. That failure of snjiply alTected only ono- 
quarter of the fluaticial year just elosed. But tt will alTc*el three-quar- 
ters of the present year, ^heii t)iu ({uantilies are known uncUljimjg 
already been notified. The Oovernnient lias further announeW^/i. it 
will not, ill any cose, sell mnre than 48,U00 eliests in I lie nilenour year 
1873. This has reference to the tiorinal ion of a substuntial rewrve of 
opium ; an object which we have long had in view, wdueli we have lieon 
prevented from attaining by inisfortuno of harvest , but whicli we still 
nope to attain. The prospects of the poppy are gtuid us vet, but we 
must lake 951 chests from the present crop to make up the quantity 
advertised for sale in 1872. If the yield should prove large enough to 
provide this, and leave a margin, it has betni detoriumed not to postpone 
longer the comiuenceiuent of a reserve suttieient to enable uslo mitigate 
the effects of such u failure of crop as w'o have experienced during the 
past year. 

** It has bet'll shown to-day how grr'ntly the prospect of short supply 
has caused prices to rise during the laio fhiuncial year, and liow', despite 
fluctuations, these prices remain high. Tf they were In continue steady 
at these rates, or nearly at these rates, then, not witbsUiiuling the dimi- 
fiisbecl quantity of the first t brt*e-qnarjers, I hero woulii lx> a high reve- 
nue. But no reliance can be placed on their reimiiiimg steud>. If the 
yield of the ooiuing harvest in China wore to be large, tlie possibility of 
fluctuations in prices, perhaps even of u serious decline, uiiist bo borne in 
mind. And if such a decline w'cre to occur, we were disposing of the 
short quantities from lost season, the falling off in fiscal receipts would 
bo aggravated. Considering then, that we must guard our finauciul ar- 
ran^ments against disturbance trom fuilun' in (fun jirecnnouH br.incli, 
W6 have nssumeii the price of Bengal ojiium at Rs. 1,200 (or i.T2o) per 
cheut, a price which, though considerably less (ban the averagt* ol jiriecs 
during the past year, is yet a good d('al more (ban tlie Rs. l.O.")/* 

i £107-108.) per chest assumed in my last Budget. Tins eHliiiiafe will, 

I rust, be found to lie safe, as it provides for the coiit iiigenoy of a fall 
in prices." ‘ * 

Malwais c.stiiiiatod to .‘.end us .‘17, -KX) chests during the year, hi 
that the toUd supply for (Tiiim from India will be 8I,oO*> chests. 


llbg adopted, wediave the espreee con- 


With oil Us drawboeks, the measure bos done right good service 
to the finances. From 1800 np to the present time, Tt bee. in various 
shapes, yielded 13^ millions to the Exchequer. If our finanoes one 
year taken with another on a series of years, shiiU be found now to 
occupy a strong position, the tax has borne a creditable port in produc- 
ing tliat result. « 

“ During our earlier deliberation regarding the Budget in January 
lost, it was under discussion whether it w*oiild not be desin^le to re-ira- 
pose-tiie tax on this occasion in combination with reductions of other 
taxation either for the advantage of t he ma ss of the people or for the 
remedy of politico-economic aefecU^W^ir fiscal system. A mature 
and complete consideration of Ujis/^Ipcirtant and oomidicoted ques- 
tioiiH has however been iiupraj^fp /lender existing ctrounistanoes, and 
the Government have felt just and sriisfaotory, the 

discussion of changes wbiMff.av rogaraed as desirable, must be, 

reserved for a subseqiiony^ 

*• In the course which 
curronco of the otj 

** While proposju^he rivroiiiosition of the Income-tax for one year, we 
are unable to MB^dication ns to whether the Income-tax shodld 
or should imfjm Ilioniture, be made un integral part of our fiscal 

^Jm^ernarks made by the late Governor-General, Lord Mayo, in the 
get debate of last year, seem applicable to the present occasion. 
*• 1(0 then said: -- 

“ We do not offer any opinion whether it" (the Income-tax^ “ ought 
or ought not to l)o continued os a pernianeiil part of our fiscal system. 

“ Tlio Government and this Council ought to have an opportunity of 
fully considering the claim for relief of some other interest which may 
lx‘ considered as competing with the Income-tax in regard to the reduc- 
tion or burden." 

It will bi' observed that 8ir llichavd Temple himself tells us in 
this (‘xtrai*t that we were levying this obnoxious tax in 1870 
upon 240, ()(X) persons i‘or the .sake of a gross revemio of £150,0(X) 
only, and that the eff(‘ct of coiifining* the tax to incomes of Ils. 1,000 
a year and upwards will bo to exemnt (10, (XX) more persons from 
its one rat ion at a gross lo.ss of £()*T,00(). TJie tax will now, it seems, 
yielil about lialf-a-iiiilliori .sterling, (kmld figures more certainly 
shew the mi.stalve of imposing such a tax at all Y As we have 
riqieatedly pointed out — ah Income-tax is impossible in India on 
the sinijile ground that there are really no incomes therein to tax, 
and when the di.safTection that the tax niidoubtedljr l^gets is 
remembered, it .surely inii.st be held to be unwise to retain it for so 
unimpoiTant a return. 

By raiMiiig the limit of exemption to Its. 1,0(X) a year, its mci- 
dence ^\ill now extend to not more than 180, (X)0 persona Tliat 
is to .sa,v, in all British India with its inillions of people, 
there arc but I8(),()(X) persons in the receipt of an income of £i0lt 
j a year, and upward.^. But these figures mean that tliere really 
I are in India //o ineoiiies to lax. Look at the rein riw of the United 
Ivingdoni, witli its :K) millions of peo))lie only and vast jiroletariat 
I to be deducted therefrom ; — 

Iiicoiuts l)ctw(.t‘ii Cioo au'l 17ti.:ifln 

niHl €!,0a0 2.Vi7!» 

CI.OIH) nixl ClU.tXK) 

„ .£io,oeo iii>w'iii'<id 7ua 


^ TKK IXrOMK-T.VX. | 

The public interest is SO iiiucli concentrated upon the question 
of the Income-tax, that it is as well pi-rhaps to reproduce all Sit 
Richard Temple has to say in defence of it.s retention. 

The measure is munifestly iiultspeiisablc, because, without it, (here 
would be a deficit in the Budget, a position which we could not contem- 
plate 80 long as any fair nltenmfive remained to up. The rate of assess- 
Hiout if proposed to be the same ns I imt prescrilx'd for the last year, 
namely, two pies in the riqiee, or a traction over one jier cent. This 
rate is, as explained on previous occfisions, (be lowest at whicli the tax 
could levied if retained iit all. 

“The propos'd modification is this: Ijast year, (be miiiiinnm inc^mo 
liable to assessment was raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. ToO iM>r annum ; in 
other words, incomes below Rs. 750 a year were exempt i‘<l. It is now 
proposed to raise the miniimiiu to Rs. T,0u0 iwr annum : in other words, 
to exetniit incomes below Rs. 1/000 a year. Tiost year (ho numlier of 
persons liable to assessment w'as reduced by altering the imniiiinm from 
480,090 to 240,000. By Iho further altcraticq* now pnqiosed, the num- 
ber will probably be further reduceil to T80.0tK). The first -named 
exemption caused un estimated sacrifice of ATGO.OOt*. Tbo exemption 
now proposed will involve a further snerifl^e of £03,000. We were 
glad last year to be able to propose so large an exemption. We have 
further satisfaction in being able to propose an additional exemp- 
tion now. 

‘ ‘ The unfavourable reports m respeot to the working of the tax receiv- I 
ed from some ^larts of India Wvebeen duly considered, and suitable 
orders have been issued to prevent any just muse of complaint, arising. 
From Borae purls of India however, the reports have been favourable; 
and in inanv parts there is an absence of complaint . Our general con- 
clusion is, that wliatever trouble may have existed, it lias fcen mostly 
removed 1^ the exemption of a large number of thelp-jpayors, and by 
(he reduction of the rate. Whatever remnant of 'Mhplamt may still 
exist will, it is hoped, be cfiectiudly removed by exeinptinff incomes 
below Rs. 1,000 per annum. No poor or needy class would then be 
Nu^ect fo tbe tax, which will be unquestionably w'hat it was idways 
intinded to be— a tax for classes in comparatively easy circumstaucee. 


Incomes 2lfi,770 


Tluif^, while there nro in all but 180,000 incennefl to tax In India, 
nut of a populiitum of !/>*> millions, we have nearly the number 
of incoim*H at huiiie between £100 and £^00 n year, and nearly 
40,00o incomes of from ii-TOO a year np tif £4(X),(X)0 a class, whicli 
can liardly he .naid to exist in India at all, being numbered by units 
cvervvherc. In England 42l,o7l) persons are a^isesscd to the tax, 
or about one in 70 of their number, or one family in every 14. In 
India, we shall now have 180, vXX) per.‘jon.s assessed thereto, or 
.Mpealring roughly, about one person in a thousand. At home, 
every penny of the tax produces a million mid-a-half sterling, 
while llie same penny produces here but a tenth of that amount 
from a population live limes as numerous. 

THK CASH nALAKCK.S. 

The CaHli Balancfik amounted on the Ist iimf., tho commencc- 
iiiont of the new financial year, to the uuprecedented sum of 
24] millions, and it is estimated that they will stand at nearly 
20 millions at its close. The exact estimatos aiu ; — 

1872. 1S7S. 

EngUiul, 2lst March A 2,705,873 A 3,080,072 

ImUa .... „ ,, 21,640,148 „ 17/kl,04H 

Total £24, 846,010 £10,681,310 


These buluncos are liable however, it seems, to be drawn upon 
for al>outsix millions sterling, (1) for .the amount of Ouaronteed 
Railway Capital (£3,6(X),0(S)) received iu London and not yet 
expended in India, and (2) for tho proceeds of Pubtio Works 
Loans which they hold to tliw extent of £2j615,(X)0. As the 
expenditure of these monies must however be very gradual, 
the Cash Balances must be held, w'e think, to be needlesriy 
high, and instead of allowing tlfem to roinaiu so, the surplus 
of the year might with great propriety bo invested in securi- 
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ties, or .devotod to reducing the dobt. A Cash Balance of 
£24,000f000 is '14 ir^ilHons in excess of the nonnal amount 
required, and the Finanpc Minister makes no sufficient defence, 
we think, for rotaining such imme-nso sums on hand. 

By the ^nd of the year, that is, 3l8t March 1873, the 
amount in India anticipated by estimate - wi 11^ bo, ho says, 
£17/i41,543,or 17J milJionH. “ lliis sum, if it shall ho realised, 
will he more than suffioiciit ^r tho standard of an ordiimry 
expenditure. * But it i^^uld ^premature to consider this, 


c<tei bo now, of really posscss- 
ps be possible, tho Cash 
on expenditure after tho 



, it is not likcfly that 
‘ to increnfi(‘, and 
in these circuur- 
^le <iuite safe, we 
which Wiiijhl 
the yeaf^ 
Jih'liard 


until we are more aure 
“ ing the money. It 

Balances continuing hi 
“ close of 1W2-73, witliotf 
• As the estimates for opiu; 
the balances will fall. Tl 
the retention of such a balance 
stances, is certainly indefensible, 
believe, to reduce tuem at once to 
effect a saving of £250, (XK) in iiitefaHt 
thus doubling the anticipated Kurplus of t‘23' , ^ 

Temnle, we fear, has not yet bild uh his ival coasoii 
' the balances at this preposterous rate. 

pUDLir wouKS r.XTii vonDij^nv. ^ 

The £3,620,000 wliich was sanctioned in tlic Biid^*! of last 
yearfor ex^ndit lire upon Viiblic Works of a reproductive nafiye 
^Public Works eMraordi luirtf as they are technically called — 
was not silent after all, but n sum of £1,730,800 only, and the 
more wo look at lh«^ trifling provision math) by tho Biulget 
for expenditure upon Public Works during the jiresont year, 
the more dissatislied are wc with it. The actual <‘xpentlilurc of 
the last two years, and that eoiiteniplated for tlio present, 
are in precise figures : — 

Actual expenditure 187n-7I €1,1 rj.fll 0 

1871-72 €1.7.H«,80<) 

E»itiniat4Hl I H72-7H €2,Gir,,U(Kl 

These sums represent tho total expenditure made, or intended 
to be made, throughout Hritish India during tlie three years, 
upon Public Works of a reprt)ductive chazaoter. Judging from 
thejiast, the grant for the present year will not be spent ; when 
tho fact stands disclose<l that so much in earnest is tlio Govern- 
ment to seenro the country against famine, by provi<ling it with 
water and means of communications, that it is positively speml- 
ing IJ millions a year upon Canals and State Kailways ! It is 
idle to conceal that such an outlay mocks the requirements of the 
country. Those requirements will never l)o met in the present 
way. The Finance Minister ought to have nothing whatever to 
do with the expen<litnrc iinen Public Works defrayed from 
loans. That expenditure dllgHt to be tinder independent control 
nltogetber ; for with him, the expenditure is a mere ([ucstion of 
fliiancial ease or the contrary, as is shown with almost ludi- 
crous force when Sir Iticliard comes to deal with his Cash 
Balances. He is thinking about nothin^if but the amount of 
his Cash Balance, while a Minister of ]*ublic Works would be 
thinking of notliing but a people perishing for want of water. 
It is ten or twelve years sijioo we ^rst implored the Gover^r 
ment to mako a total separation between its Ilevenue aiul 
Public Works accounts. Until it docs so, and gives us a 
Minister of Public Works, the reproach will lie again.st us of 
neglecting the chief want of the country. 

THE HOME CHAUGKS. 

The Secretary of State’s drafts last year upon the Indian 
Treasury, amounted to no less a sum than £10| inillions, and 
they are expected during tho cun-ent year to reach the enormous 
amount of 13 millions : — 

** The loss of exchange on thc.se operations* is set down in the 
Budget Estimate at £500, CKX). lu other words, England i.s, during 
the year, to draw 13 millions from India, and the charge upon India 
for tliat operation is expected to amount to half-a-milliou. Thus 
India has to pay 131 millions in all. Tho amouilt, though serious, 
can be well-aecou\}fSd for, and can bo discharged without embar- 
rassment in the present state of tho Cash Balances in India." 

The effect of these drafts upon the Cash Balances is of the 
smallest possible consequence. It is their effect upon the 
bullion imports of tho country, that is so otnharrassing and 
dangerous. Thus, Sir Richard Teiiqile himself says: — 

The importation of treasure has gi'oatly decreased of late. Even 
after the famous drain of silver to the East'* had become mitigated, 
still, during the first four years after tho conclusion of tho American 
war, India impoi-ted on an average U millions sterling worth of 
treasure annually. In 1870-71, however, only 5} millions were im- 
ported. This fact may seem at first sight, surprising. But the sur- 
prise would be lessened if it were remembered that, during the 
preceding years, tho importations qyroasure had been large, and 
ti^t dutuig this year,* the drawinPr by the Secretary of State in 
London were Ugh, amounting to 9 millioDs. 

The bullion imporis of the year 1871-72 h awe been seriously 
affected however W another cause, which Sir Richard Tempio 
seems to have overlooked. Not only has the Secretary of State 
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drawn lO} millions upou tho country, but no less a sum than 
5 millions of Promissory Notes enfaced for pa3'mont of *it^tereist 
in London, bckuii to have found their way back to this bountry 
as Romittanoes, between tho let of July 1871, and tho 24tn 
Fehinary last. 

nECENXnALIX.lTION AND THE LOCAL RDDOETB. 

The speeial local taxation imposed upon the several provincea 
of tho roiintiy, under the dc^centi'nlising scheme of last year, an* 
pears to have been as follows : — 

‘‘In Bengal, the bill for tht^ road c«m has pnased into law ; but the 
lovyhiwnot yet commenced. Tho future yield is not yet known* but 
is ciddilated at i;84.00(j per annum at present, with prospect of in* 

“In the North- West erii Provinces there is on acreage tax on per* 
mnncntly settled districts, and a five ^)er cent, cess on annual ?^ite in 
temporarily si^tlleil districts, estiinatod to yield £21,000 jier annum. 

“ In the Punjab and Oudh, there are Acts for levying rates on land 
CHtiinatcd to yield £132,000 and £3l,tXKt ^)er annum respectively, 

“ fn the llfodras IVesidency, there are the Town Improvements* Aot. 
and the Local Klines’ Act, which seem calculated to yield in all £23,000 
|)er nnniiin. * 

the Bombay Presidency, tliereare Acts for taxing non-agrieuL 
“ ssi's, mill for a now police rate, estimated to yield 
|M^r annum." 

The receipts from these various sources during the year just 
close<l — the first year of their introduction — have not yet been 
fully iiscertnined,* bid tliey art* ostimated at £754,000, or three- 
quarbu's of a million. A great outcry lias been rfiised against the 
coss imposed in the Bombay Presidency, but not as we think on 
the right grounds. If we want to make tho contimiance of our 
rule in India impo.ssihle, we have only to pereovoro in harassing 
the people with tlio visits of tho tax-gatherer. Bo sure you do 
not take tho money you require in a way that escapes their at- 
tention. Talce it fniiii them in tho most Stating and offensive 
mode you can devise. Is it not an axiom of the Liverpool 
Hefoviner.s, that “ direct taxes” are the only economic ones P 

TJie suggestion, more tlian onco mode by the Lulian Economist 
in the last 12 months, tliat tho Budget Estimates laid before the 
Legi.slativo (councils of India should l>o published simply aa 
lleHohitions of the Government, unless tho Government was loyally 
prepared to differ to the judgment of tho Council thereon — seem to 
liave becDHidopted by the Secretary of State, the local Budgets of 
Bengal, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces, having been pro- 
muljjated simply by llesolution. What plainly could be more 
imwise than the submitting of these estimates to the Council and 
inviting diwMission tliereon, when the Government has no intention 
(if deferring to tho opinion of tlio Council if adverse thereto P To 
do s(i, is simply to ip-ovoko disecintent. It is of course opeiLto 
qiie^ion whidher tin* Duke of Argyll hn.s ademted the ri^t 
iilteriiative ; but tlic^ unwisdom of the course liituerto followed, 
admits of no question wliate\er. 


1'he Bomhaif Gazette says tliat : — “ In all countries except India, 
Ministers of Finance fall into disgrace wlien their Budgets show 
a delicit ; but in India tjio unpardonable sin for Sir Richard 
Temple to lie guilty of, in tho judgment of some of our con- 
teinporaries, is that be slionhl have tiic audacity to bring forward 
a Budget wliieli shows a surnliiH. The rancour with which a 
Minister who dt^Kerves some slight meed of praise for tho iin- 
oxainplcd prosperity of our finances is pursued by Calcutta joni> 
iiulists, is quite inexplicable to us." We think it right to add our 
protest upon this subject to our contemporary’s. Sir Richard 
Temple is not getting quite fair play from the Indian press. 


PAPERS ON LAND AND WATER CARRIAGE 
IN INDIA. 


BUDMITTED TO Hlf GRACE THE SECnETARY OP STATE, 

• nv COL. rtiESNEY, n. K. — (Bengal) f 

AND LT. -GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON, R. E.— (Jfcwfrcw). 
(('ontinuod from page 126,) 


Note on Sir A, Cotton^s First Menwrandmh doled 13th May» 

I have read this memorandum carefully, and although I have no 
vrish to say anything offensive, still in view of the importance of 
the interests invqteed, 1 feel bound to state my opinion that Sir A. 
Cotton’s argument, in favour of navigable canals for Indi^ as com- 
pared with railways, is a mere tissuo of tlie most transparent, 
though of course quite unintentional misreprewntations. To expose 
the whole woula be n long task, but 1 will take the liberty of 
noticing a few of them, which may be taken as samples. 
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1.— PAGE 2. 

Sir A. Cotton adds to the capital C(>.9t of the railways 

iiiillioDs. 

The giiariinU*eiI IntereMl. on tlii a capital . 24 

Whence he derivt^^ their total cost hi l)o TJo millinii*i. 

lie Htates the Iiih^iW on tliN h> be ... .. «l ,, 

And the net reoeijitA for 1h<H) li.ivliif; biH'u 2] „ 

Jle arrives at the miieliiMioii that tlie pu.\ tiieiil for 
liitoi'CHt on mtlwaj mpltal. out of inyen fur 1‘<T0, 1“ Ii * „ 

Had he wlid that the railwa^^s have co.st 120 njillion.«» from firjjt 
to laat, And that this sum whetnev hoiTowod or defniyed from the 
rcTenues year by year, ropre.soiiU'd indirectly an annual cliar^^e of 
0 millions a year, the .statement mi^ht have been accepted «.-< in a 
certain sfinmhoviw out by the facts, but this i.s not what lie says. 
Now had he really wanted to ascertain the actual payments h)r 
interest on railway capital out of tav<‘S for 1H7(), bo could have 

C *t them from Mr. J)anver.s’ r(*pnrt, or fnuu the piibli‘<lied accounts 
id before Parliament, but then his object i.s to make out a 
against railways, .so here we have nii.srepve.seiitation \o. I. The 
interest on t he capital ba.s not been tuhituf to rnjntnl anumatf 
but haa been paid jmi' by out of the taxes of pre^ iou.s year.s, 
consequently the tiitlil charge on whieh intere.-st lia.s to be paid in 
1870 IS not 120, but only tMi inillioii.'j, and the net charge for ijj 
eat to be paid out of the t^i.xe.s for is not ;U but j 

millions. 

Sir A. Cotton may perhap.s reply tliat altbougb the interest on 
railway capital has been paid ycairby year out of tlu^ vevenue, still 
thf^t the Indian Government has in the meantime been inenawing 
its debt; that the money which has gone to }tay railway intere.st 
would have gone to abate debt; that therefore the iiuTenient of 
debt is due, to the e-\knt of this 2t million.s to railway .s, and 
that consequently the interest now paid yearly, on this amount of 
existing dent, is virtually due to railway^ eaplial <*xpenditure. 

But the fallacy of such an argument is sntlieieiitly tran-sparent. 
It does not in the least follow that if the Indian Odvernment had 
not made this expenditure (for interest i*n railway, capital) a 
charge on the revenue, the saving would tlierefore have gone to 
diminish the amount of loau.s raised. It is just as likely as imt 
that the annual loans would have been as hea\T as ever, and that 
the saving would have gone to increa.se the Public NVork.s’ grant or 
some other source of expenditure. But when a Government is 
systematically borrowing year by year to cover continually recur- 
ring deticits, to say that the debt is due to any particular item of 
expenditure, is about as conclusive as it would be, if a man who 
kept a dozen homes were li\ing above his income, to point out a 
particular horse in his .stable a.s the cause of the exco.s.s, or if a man 
walks ten miles, to say that ]mrt of the journey was due to Jiis 


ri^t leg and part to hi.s left. 


But at any rate whatever Sir A. (''(»t(on inaV have a plain 

\ reading his statement would certainly inf('r tliat tln^ “ a»*liiul 
pyments out of taxes for 1870" was .‘H millioji.s, which 1 .submit 
la a distinct mis-statement of fjicls.^ 

II. — I’XtJK .‘k 

The poft of niilwaxs \h set iIoami as fMi inlllloiiA. 

Leiigtli of do. l.ilOo in lien. 

Hence h dodiicisl a cost firr iiiilo ot 421,i)UU 

• 

But, as is clearly shewn in the Blue Book, the cost Jierc .stated 
ie that on the 0,240 inile.s made auJ in pronrrs^t : and not tiie 
cost of the 4,000 completed. 'J'he.se figures are tlit'rt'fore mere jug- 
gling. It would have been quite eu-Ky for Sir A. Cotton to obtain 
the real cost of each completed line, in fact it is hardly po.s.sible 
but that he know that no line lm.s exceeded £20,(XM)*a mile in 
cost, and that .several line.s have been constructed ft>r much less, 
and consequently that his statrment is incorrect and inislendinff.f 

III.— I'AOK 3 Sc 4. 

Cost of Transit by Jtailv'aij. 

fiere we have a mere hocu.s pocus of figure.**. Firstly by inean.s 
of mis-statement No. 1, the .startling coiudusinn i.s arrived at, that 
the actual cost of carrying goods by Indian railways i.s 4d. per 
mile per ton, and double the charge n^^de. Sir X\ Cotton is of 
course quite aware wlien he makes this absurd statement , that all 
the mam lines are now very nearly earwing their o per cesit. divi- 
dend,! ^“d coivsequcntly are earning a profit of some sort, at any 

• Sow <nu any luiiount of woiils fjet rid of rlie fact tlmt tli« Government 

hero ipont ISO millions, and are rocei\ ing 2; milltons a vciir in return, boing a loss 
of TO mllUoiis, or 3^ millions a year, which are paid out of taxcu. 
t The coat of Uio £. I. Line is stated In the Blue Book at 271 itiilllons for 1,280 
£21,500 per mile, besidet land, Ac., tor whioli add (Pur. 23 B. B. 187«), 
V £28,000. 


J The toUowing is the statement in B. B. *70 : — 
Net racts. 

S. X. Une £1,440.000 


O. I. Penlnsnla Ballway. . . 

Bombay A Baro^ Railway 

Paajanb *,! ..' 

Delhi Defy .. 

G. B. of IndU 


n^ . 

C. A S.^steni Defy. . . 


Mo.ooa 

.380.000 

160.000 

31.000 

24.000 

7.000 

40.000 

01.000 

8.000 


Interest. 

Loss. 

£1,400.000 

£20,000 

980,000 

420.000 

480.000 

160,000 

370,000 

220,000 

109,000 

78,000 

109,000 

85,000 

285,000 

942,000 

66,000 

26,000 

128.000 

37.000 

51,000 

54,(X)0 


rate tliat theyr are not working at a loss, which muht .bttqien if the 
cost of transit exceeded the charge made. ^ Thia lesult moreox'er 
has been anivod at, alihougli the traffic receipts on the working 
portions arc burdened by the capital chaixTes on parts not open. 
The only considerable line open for its wboto length in 1800 was 
the Bombay and Baroda. Fumier it i.s an exaggeration to say that 
the average rate of goods traffic charged is so much' as 2d.* a mile. 

If 8Hr A. Cotton had really wanted to ascertain the facts, he would 
have gone to the returns of the Bailw^ Companies, which give 
them in minute detail, and shewjr^5?^ the amoturt of each de- 
scription of goods earned, ancUI^^J^s charged. The greater prt 
of the trallic i.s in .salt, grain^t^nisgtlon, carried at from la. to 
1 jd. per ton per mile. 

TO 0. 

A ti.s.sue of blim(l^|^^^j||P^ut*of the foregoing, which it seems 
not worth-while 1 will merely notice the blunder at 

page (5, wheretj^^i|#^r traffic i.s n.s.mimcd*to bo a certain average 
amount ovet^?Mj^7iniles open. It can be hardly necessary to 
IM>int out B*S^is pfaini(>s.s of assuming the traffic as thus distribirted, 
“ijdjl^wiiiJjWiy inference from the nsHumption, when a great part I 
^Tnesi* lines liave only just been opened, and the traffic is quite ’ 
’‘■undeveloped. In ]8(>s), the Great India Peiiiasiila ended nowhere, 

80 to speak ; the Jnhbulpoor bi’anch of the F. I. line had been 
opened only a few weeks, and also had its terminus in the jungle : 
tluj Piinjaub lino had Iwo great gaps ; and there was incomplete- 
ness everywhere. 'Hie trallic on lines in this state. is of course quite 
undeveloped, in fact it can liardly luive come into existence over a 
great part; and e\en if Sir A. (’otton had repi*e8t*nted the facts cor- 
rectly, which lie lias failed to do, any inference fmm them, as to the 
future prospects of the lines, woiiUl bo quite nnconseqiieiitial. It 
would have been us. absurd to pronounce the Ganges Canal a failure, 
because for the Jirst year or two it did not pay its working expenses, 
as to say so of railways before they ar^ completed. The fact is, it will 
not be pos.sibl(i to predicate anyt hing precise concerning the traffic 
of Indian railways till the main tfuiik system has been completed 
' and in use throughout for three or foiu* years.f 

V. — p\(ii?0. 

Cost of Transit on Ftyrth and Clf/de Canal, 

I submit, that in his view of these specimens of Sir A. Cotton’s 
accuracy in tigures, he should .produce his proof of the statement, 
that this i.s only i,d. per ton per mile, before the statement is 
accepted It is (juito incredible, being utterly opposed to the 
re.sults obtained in otlnu- canals in Great Britian, of whieh the 
accounts liavt* boon inado avai\pblo. I prosume lie has taken the 
cost of hatdioje only witlioiit regard to the interest on capita, 

, whicli he has so bountifully heaped up in the ca.se of railways, 
and omitting also all cliargo for repaid and cost of management. 

If tliis be HO, tlieii liis comparison is about as valid as if one were 
to put the cost of feeding a horse against that of making a rail- 
road, and tlien to declare in favour of the greater cheapness of 
animal draught over ^^coiuotivc power. | j 

AT. — pAor. f>. 

Cost of Mssviif at ion in India, 

Sir X. Cotton has here shifted his ground from that taken up 
in his last memorandum. Doubts were expressed then as to the 
possibility of making a canal across the tableland of the Indi- 
an IVninsula, with a summit level of 1,/5(X) feet, and in reply to this 
criticism lie now babours to prove tliat a canal can be made on 
the Gangelic plain, where the fall is very small and all tending one 
way. No one doubts the feasibility of this for the excellent reason, 
that such a work lias been made already over a considerable part 
of the line. But granting the possibility of such a wdrk, thw is 
no stop towards proving tliat a canal" is practicable across the 
tablelands of Jndia.§ 

^ Fallacy at l\tgc 11. 

Here Sir A. Cotton again shifts his ground. The argument in 
this and the fulloVing page is to shew that if a cajud be construct- 
ed of magniiicent dimensions, and Locks of a Iqpd and capacity at 
present unknown, the cost of haulage would be greatly reduced. 

Of course it would. So on a railway, if you have only fii'st-class 

To all thoBo loBRes maat bo added tr ot Gio Interest paid, on aooottnt of IaimI, Ao.# 
bt'Aides tho interest on debt of 20} iiiillions (Par. 41. B. B.). to that instead of all 
the main lines piiyinu very nearly 5 per cent, not ono Is paying it, and tho most 
profitable is defioient £30.000. bt^ides £120JI00 interest of of load, Ac.. to< 
gether £143,000, and this besides the Interest of the debt on this railway of 71 
millions, (Par. 41), £370,000. in all £510,000 a year paid qabof to support the 

most profitable railway in India. 

*B. Book '71» (Par. 40,) average charge per ton p. 

t. A large portion of the Hues have been, open 10 or 15 years, and at to Iniura 
development, ihafalUna qy this year it enormous. The intevSlt Bold on sbors 

capital is 1,610,000 in *70, ' ‘ 

Par. 40. 


, against 1,600,0(10 in *69, an Increase of mo,000 B. B. 


I The total ootual ohorge for drauil^ by horaoa on the Brie ottiUH Is X D. and . 
the estimated oost by steam to leave a large profit A D ttdi SrbiM Ao., 
are Wd up for 6 months fn the year, and wages, Ao., art much higher ttatn in 
Bootiand. # 

4 ^ttsands of mileeof oonal have been cut In India in every klad of oouatry on 

hnee would be required. There ore ample dMa now for all euch ^ 
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I vontun* ft) )«peak plainlv on these points, because the intereata 
involved nri* laiyc, and mur)i mischief has already been caused by 


pri H^in;/ nude and unprofitable schemes upon the Oovemment, 
bolntered up by inflated representntionih. •Tliree undertakinga 
entered upon of late years are due in considerable ineasuflB to 
Sir A. <'t)#on’8 ndvt”)cacy, all of which are ll\e1y to be financially 
ino.st di.sast rolls to the Oovcrmentj the Madras Irrigation (Jom- 


pany H ])roject; the Orissa Scheme ; and the Oodavery Navijration. 
I 'pon tlic first, the leas said the b**tter ; the seconu promises to 
be a permanent incubus on tlio Indian revenues ; whUe as to the 
Cft)davei-y Navigation, 1 believe the Indian Oovemment goes on 
witli the works only, been use it is asiiamed to stop after throwing 
so inucii money into tJie river, and having sacrificed so many lives 
in battling with its pestilential banks. 

The failure of the first two schemes, at any rate, has lioen already 
suffieientiy denionstraUul, and Jiir A. Cotton is now wisely silent 
nboiit them. II is enthusiasm is*now bestowed on the Ooda\ery 
Navigation, and as that work is incomplete, it is rif course inpoj- 
sibWu) prove that it will not be successful, but the jMU-t of advocoty 
jyris reduced to, may be gathered from the fact llmt a perfectly 
insignificant traffic of a few hundred tons a year is repre.sented 
a.s amounting to 2t),00() tf)ns, and that the annual charge on the 
State for railways, is over-stated to the e\t«*iit of 'J millions 
sterling.t 

It is surely lime that the public purse shouhl be cJos(‘d against 
demands based in »)n sueh vague representations. S?r A. Cotton, 
1 submit, might be asked to give a .specific design, shewing tlie 
depth and breadth t)f the canal he projioses for tlie navigation of 
steam-lxiats at l(i mile.s an hour, with a specification of the sort of 
embankment he w’onld construct to ifsist the wash cnns^Hl fiy 
b»)nts moving at that speed. Also to specify the miinber, size, and 
construction of the liocks (on the propos(>d line fitnn iMadra.s to 
Hezpoor, with a summit level of about feet) that would 

bo emptied and filled *Mii a minute, or much le.ss," and the size and 
form of the Lock gates, and the thickneasof the masonry required to 
resist the scour caum^d by Locks of this novel kiiftl.l If these quanti- 
ties of earthwork, ironwork, and masonry, f>e then priced at cuiTent 
rates, and the iigurcs tested by some experieneed engineer, the 
Covemment would then be in a position to jiulge whether these 
scheme.s be sober or fanciful. Meantime I submit that the hazy 
figures now put forward with the omissions, additions, and mani- 
pulations, involved in these, should go for nothing. § 

OEOIICK CllKSXKV. 

(hooper’s Hill, 

October 4th, 1871. 

( To be contiinicd,) 

TIIK FIRST TiriRTYjYFAR.S OF URITISIl tiOriXIS- 
TRATION IN RFNOAI..— .IFSSOIMi. “ 


T/te PcDnanent Scttteinent PropO’^t*(^. 

(( 'out iuued from 1 H5. ) 

W 11 KN Lord (‘ovnwallis came out from Eiighuul, instructetl 
by the Court of Directors to effect a perm.inont .settlement of 
the laud revenue of lloiigal, he set about eolUrting information 
from the local oilicers, who were nitturally best able to give it. 
Mr. Ilenckell was one of ilio more prominent of tbe.se, a!i<l the 
information which he and his Hnccc.H.sor luive pla» od on record in • 
their reports regarding tho permanent .settlement afford mo.st 
valuable indications of tlio then iKisition of aftiiirs. 

In writing about tho.so matters, one thing above all is uece.s- 
sary ; we must soparato ourselves from the ideas which sub- 
socpient legislation has eiigrafteil ap<ui the co'intry. We 
have now given the zemindar a certain i>o.sitiou as owner 
of tho .soil, and we liave laid down exactly the statu.s of the 

• I nin oluira***! tlio ulleatsl fuiliiro of works Miat I rioklior imtioctoU nor 
Etit tlioHc tliiit I (lid project and exciMito in I'anjore and (UMiaxm itro 
not nioiitioned, Diit all llioao tlm'tMyorka, If t'oiiiplotod will most o.Ttaliily In^ 
uroat Niu‘ 0 (‘ssoM. Tim Orfawi and Oinlavery Works arc alKMidy in cxtciislxo 
o|>er.itioii, niid the Touiiihiidra Works are now just ready to lie uwcil. 

tCol. Eeport of aoptmher 1870. Par. 1ft. The total extent and xaiiienf 

the liver freialit may be thus stated for the post year : ■ 


Tmixirta 

£(c|)ortB 


; I Hhali Iw* ver>' happy to do so. 

3 Happily Col. Chcsney’a hhnis are not yot quite ott'eptotf. Tlio thiw liosl Tr- 
rlaatlon OtHeers In Madras all hrouaht iin on tlie GivLixery. have hoeii In 
Bonsai, one of them plami at tho head of the Irrlautlnn nf nil IiHlIn, mid one tluit 
of Ben^d. .\iid there art' now In hand or estiinuUsI 17 x'ttst projivts, tf> cxMit from 
(to 2} iiillllons each, lu Irrifpit^^ l.'iinlllUm aert'a. siifllrleiit for the food of 40 
inillhais of i>oople, and to include at least la.iKlO iiilles of sttxim-lKiat Canal, 
the Ofll(M*r w hxi has been, as 1 may sax . the sole cjumc of all ihi**. Clenenil 

Btnichey, 



Tons. 

Value 


. . .1,000 

.. ri.'i.IMN) 


.. 18.800 

. , .. -1 1,0IX) 

Tiital 

.. 20.400 

1*S9.000 


pyot ; know when to call him a tenant-at-will, and whea ^ 
look on him os having joint interests in the proprietorship, 
In 1787 these wore still undecided questions, anil they wero^alsd 
rather obscure ones. Indeed, it is exceedingly donbtml whiter 
the permanent settleniciit did not proceed upon iDmistake when 
it regardeil zemindars as being proprietors of the lands whoso 
revenues they collected from the ryot.s and pay to Gk>yenimept. 

The first question which the Government referred fur rsTOit 
regarded the aMftc;t.s of the zeiuindai's; the Colle^rs >werc askod 
whether the zemindars realized from th^^rfjjpony suina over 
and above the nominal rent (jamma) jWP&^ioy paid, and on 
what principle the zemindars acted of those 

additional (lemaiids. Hcuckell ayjPrieii^|j|P^ the zemindara 
were in tlie habit of constantly iqion the ryots. 

There was a cess for collection fl|Pnifi|||Pr ctwis for “ faiijdari,’* 
a cesH to be paid on all occim^[^^|JR^riagc, birth, or deatn, 
which, Jrom fronrbeing a Cft^nalj|||ffnad biKSome a regular one, 
and a tax had to be paid^Rj^gfiitliings taken to the hdt for 
sale. Zemindars had toMjflSi^eciirity for the QDvonue the^ 
iindertof>k to pay iintfe^FlIoard abolished it in 1787, and his 
security excuse for a cesg upon ryots. " These 

and othq^WSwcU fiiiite cesses added to tho ryot’s jumma nmndly 
alioutJJ^per cent., but Hometimes as much as 90 or* even 120. 
^l recommended that all these ccbsck should l»c consoli* 
with tho jummii, ]>y increasing the latter 50 j)er cent, 
and seen ring tjic ryots from fiitiin? increment by giving them 
written nottahs. 

According to our present notions, these arc matters which 
the authorities shouhl leave to bo rcgidated by the zomindar 
and the r 3 'ot themselves. Ihit it wa.s otherwise then : tho 
ryoits liad no permanent fixed toniiiv, and when the Collector 
sotth'd what the zemindar .should pay to (iovornment, he settled 
also what the ryot should pay to the zemindar.. True to the 
contractor theoiy of the zomiiular’s po.sition, th#Ogllector, acteil 
as if lu^ had ill! right , to imixise upon the mutual relations of 
zemindar and lyot such conditions as he thought fit. Tho 
abolition and consolidation of tho ce.sses was only carryfng out 
on a larg(‘r .scab* w hat lie had already done w’heii he abolished 
the uiio-anna security cess in the Isafpur zomindari. 

In this report the (V)llector points out a fruitful source of 
evil ill the zemindar having iincuntrollcd liberty to appoint 
as Nail), or us farmer, of any pergiinnah, any one whom he 
thought fit. The zemindar did not seek for such appointments 
the peiqile who would best discharge* their duties towards the 
ryots or towards the e.stato; and Ilenckell urged that the 
(Jolh'ctor should have a distinct pow’cr of interference in these 
matters. 

In the year after tbeso maltors w'e re under discuHsion, the 
(iovcrnnieiit called upon the (’olleetors to submit their opinions 
.•i.s to tlie possibility of a settlement of the estates for a period 
of years, and dirc‘cted them also to reiKut upon the question 
with whom, ryots or zemindar, such settlement ought to be 
maile. ft should be stated that througout all these discmssioiig 
no ])ermanent .settlement wa.s talked of, but only a settleniont 
for a poiiod of years. The settlement, as linnlly concluded, 
was iiommall}’’ one for ten ^xuirs and it was only when every- 
thing was Settled for ten years that tho Goveriimont proclaim- 
ed the ton years’ settlement perpetual. 

At that time the idea of .settlemont which the Board had 
iiefoi'e them, n; id the idea wdiich Mr. Henckell also had, was 
that sottlomeiit should be made with the rybt^, and arrangd- 
meiits m ule for tho collection, through tho zemindars, of tne 
rents settled with thorn. Mr. Henckell, in his answer, avoided 
entering into the iiuestion of the exact statits of the zemindar. 
IMissing it over with an acknowledgment that tho zemindar had 
some right, though lie could not .say what it wm The zemindar 
of course had Mome right since he was entitled to Iiavo, in pre- 
ference to others, the Bcttleinont of his ow'n zomindari, but 
Ilenckell regarded him rather o-s a .seiTunt tc- the State, employed 
to collect the rents from the lyots and rewarded for his itroiible 
by a grant of rent-froe lands. All zemindars, ho said, had these 
rent-free lands, but as they were not sufficient to satisfy tiieii; 
rtspiirements, they made up tlio deficiency by making a profit 
out of the collections. The lyots had some or them tenures at 
low rate.s, such as gantidurs and jotednrs; but otliers had tenures 
of h‘ss prolituble nature. The Board entertained the idea of 
increaMiig the rates in these low-rated tenures, esteeming tliat 
the zeiiiindar had no biiHine.s8 to ^ant them ; but Mr. Henckell 
pointed out that those tenures did not as a mie diminish from 
the revoniie of the estate, because tho ^antidar or jotedar was 
usually also the farmer of the lauds adjoining hjp own holding 
and having a profitable tenure in his own lands was exjlecti^ 
to remit to tho zemindar tho entire realizations of his farm. 
The abolition of the system might incase the revenue of tjie 
ganti lands, but would diminiidi the wvenue of the rest by 
adding to the expense of collection. 

Whether the orimn of the tenure called ganti woa or was not 
that indicated by Mr. Henckell in this I'eport, namely, the giv- 
ing certain lands on a low rcht to an individual who undertook 
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Of courier it* 
ffotitis at prosed 
tlioir origin fr — 
inriting, and 1 ^ 
hia purse tbau wi 
of CWichray fur e: 
ficffliies, created iu tlH 
iewrea^ receiving of coui^ 
Continuing hie report, _ 
poaeiblQ to increase tlie revenu^ 
extensive local inquiricH, as sottlcii? 


to collect and pay in as farmer^ the ro venues of other lands 
a^Uaoent, it is certain that in* many places this soH of connection 
stiU exisU between gauti and farming. In inanv places the 
gantidar of the whole *or part of a village is still looked upon 
as the person igho naturauy occupies the position of fafincr iu 
some adjaceuwands. The theory of this counoction is .')U))port- 
od by the terms which Mr. Henckeirs Nuccossor uses in a letter 
whore he says "that almost all the cultivating ryots pay ivnt 
ei^er to a/ar^r or a gautidar. 

theory is applicable to all 
^ ‘ ‘ for niiiny, if not most, of these date 

ubsequent the date of which 1 am 
with the zcniiudar^s dosiro tt) fill 
lystorn indicated above. 'Hie Ibya 
in he was getting into dif- 
^tute a largo'nunibcr of gauti 
LirenUgm from the tenant. 

1 writes that it niiglit bo 
land, but it would recpiire 
made from year Ut 
year were made upon very in^ierfovt (im^MMLihoir zemindars 
and their officois remained ignorant of the nctrh|^^u rocs of 
their estates. Tlie ryot nominally held ii few biggal^^t a very 
•high rate, but actually cultivated nu area twice, or e\^l|^* 

, times, as large as tiieir iicaninal holding, the excess land en^ 
tliem to boar the very high rates. But this position of affairs 
gave rise to eontimial bickering between the zcmiiidar.s and the 
ryots. Tlie latter wore continually striving to conceal tlieir 
actual holdings ) and the funner, aware that excess existed, eonli- 
miully attempted to enhance the rent, and imposed upon the 
ryots all sorts of cesses, whicli, as their imposition assumed 
what was far from being the fact, namely, that the incidonee of 
the original rent or juiiima was equal upon all the lyots, wore 
the source of great opprosKion and liurdsliii». Mr. llenckoH 
thought that the ryots would be willing to accept pottahs for 
their holdings, even at an increased rent, if these pottahs secur- 
ed to them flic \Chole of their lauds, and granted immunity’ from 
additional demands by way of cess on tlio part of the zemindars. 

Another matter to which the Oovernmont directed tlieir at- 
tention with roferonce to the proposed settleincnt was the ques- 
tion of lakliirai or rent-free tenures : how far they were to be 
recognised, and how far they should be disregarded. Tho Go- 
vernment proposed to resiuno all tenures which had not been 

g ranted, and possessed by tho grantees before the cession of the 
•owaiiy and no grant was to no considered hereditaiy which 
was not distinctly so create<l. Rent-free grants luid been direct- 
ly prohibited only in 1178(1772), wlion tluj British undertook 
the direct iiuinagomeiit of the collections, and therefore all in- 
valid grantees of an earlier date were to bo ])ermiited during 
their lifetime to retain half of their grants: Native officers were 
to be appointed to hunt out invalid grants, and wore io be 
rowardotl by obtaining the first year’s assessment, ainl to 
bo punished, if they concealed invalid grants, by a tine of three 
times the amount of the usses.sqieiit. 

Mr. Henekell, while admitting tho extent of the evil wliich 
the Government sought to suppress, considered it almost impos- 
siblo to move in the mutter without inflicting greiix injustice. 
There was no doubt that immense amounts of land had been 
alienated by zemindars, giving rent-free tenures, aiuDIr. 1 lem koll 
estimated the whole within the district at about .' 100 , 0(10 higgahs 
about a twentieth or more of the whole area, cultivated ami 
uncultivated, of the lands within the district; and of this he 
considered two-thinls would be resuinable if the urilers of (Jo- 
vornmeni were carried into eftoct. The grants made before the 
British possession were to be respectetl, but tlio carolcssiicss of 
natives in preserving dooiimenjtury evidence, and the iiiqios- 
sibility after a lapse of time of procuring oral evidence of any 
reliability, would place iusiiperable obstades in the way of valitl 
grantees proving thei^ title and iiossossion as far back as 1706. 

' Ajb for the grants between that date and 1772, ^Ir. llcnckoll 
stated that the zemindars had so long enjoyed, by custom, 
the right of creating lakhiraj tenuros, that it was hardship by a 
retrospective rule to declare them invalid; and ns to disallow- 
ance of hereditary right to ordinary grants, ho urged that 1 
precision of language was not customary iu such grants, and | 
that many grants intended to be hereditary were not distinctly 
declaim so. Tho prohibition to zemindarH to create rent-free 
teuur^ had not made them cease from giving grants, but only 
made^hem antedate the sannads they gave; and* forgery and 
tend had been so rife in the district, tliat it would be impos- 
sible to avoid confounding the genuine with the false. As for 
ibo plopoBed ostablishTneiit it would be useless, fur it would 
only give the proposed native officers a grand opportunity fur cx- 
tortiOO and bnbery. No doubt native officers have, in point ' of 
official morality, immensely improved since Mr. Henckoll's time, 
but one can hardly accept his wholesale condemuation of them 
when ho says, rapacity and oppiesnion are, 1 believe, tlie ruling 
passion of the generoluty of natives, and very few of them have 
sufficient foiiitudo to resist the temptation of a bribe.*’ 


AN ^C 
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MODERN TRADE OF 


^DIA— ie«4 to 


1871. 


THK JUTK TRADK. 

Tu>: inpot US and expansion Which tlic smculture of India 

ha«^n»c€»ived is fft)n^wo years, which like all dis^ienpitions of 
Providence, ^ immediate visitations, but bAning the 

reflex of tlio Giver of all good, develop thoiusclves into permanent 
blessings in ways passing our knowledge. In lH.qu or 18:10, Mr. 
Ilodgkinsou niade the first shipment of linseed to En^ond as an . 
experiment. -The (>1110000 war commenced in 18o4. The follow- * 
ing eoinpnrative satistics of tho exports of seeds and jute, before 
and during thb war, w’ill show the iiiciiiasc 


LinNM>il.. 
MusUrd ik'ihI . 
Tti‘I sml 
Jiik* .. 

Lliiscc.'d . . 
Afiiiitard mnmI 
TwI uwhI 
Jiil« 


Mfh. 

Value Rh. 

0S2.39I 

212.91)1 

1.064.916 

4M,9()3 

IL0S7 

1 

HiW/hR 


• 


2.4:Ci. 121 

i,H?l,S83 


l.lKlA.eOif 

a*. 223 

40.117 

1H)U, OOll 

2,277.211 




We believe Mr. Jost^ph Willis was the first who shipped, in 
180H, sixiy bales of jute to England under the name of kosMa^ the 
native name in the eastern districts, .lute must have been taken 
from the word the native name for chusum. There is no 

other country in the world where jute is gi’owii. In America an 
attempt is Ixung made to grow it, and time will slmw how far it 
will succeed. Although tho quality (»f the Btmgal jute is not fis 
superior as it was formerly, yet tlm demand is increasing. During 
tlic present year tlio export is expected to reach 1,000,000 bales. 
Flax* and hemp do not answer all the purposes of jute, hut tho 
stalk of cottop might be luamifacturod into an inferior jute. Rhea 
might also answer, but it cannot be e.vpected to compete with 
jute in cheapness. Tlie .Touriial of the iSociety of Arts uiforms us 
tliat : — 

* By far tlu* most remarkable featui*e of Calcutta trade is that in 
jute the trade lias set in almost entindy to Dundee, whore alone 
the manufacture of jute seems to have taken root. Previous to 
J8(MI, the supplies were sent almost exclusively to London and 
Liverixiol. Sow the shipments are made direct to Dundee. In 
JHBBtlie shipments direct to Dundee, in .'lOOlbs. bales, were •38,022 
1111807; 70,287 in 1H(J8 ; 142,1.34 iii 1800 ; 180,002 in 1870; to 
date I02,70t>, but iw 18 large vesstds are loading, this year will 
close witii something over .‘lOOjOOO, and the season (end of July) 
with perhaps 400,000 bales, representing in roiuid iigiuvs, a mil- 
lion sterling, or close on half both the value and out-tuni of tho 
season s crop. It is not to be wondered at that in such a position 
Dundee ucliially at this time rules the (’aleutta market, on which 
R very few years ago it had no perceptible influence, wlieu indeed 
London aiuj Liveiimol struck the key note.’ Tin? average prices of 
tiu? seed.s Ifc/ora and durintj the war, and their present prices, are 
as follo^\^j: — 


JJflorc w«r. 


MiiMtiird M'ed . 
R.ipt* whhI 
Poppy ucifl 

LiiiHcc^i 
Miistuivl stxil . 
TtiiH.* setHi 

Poj»!>v 


# During wur. 


•I \fi\ 2 
0 to '. 3 
0 {(I, 0 
6 0 


•J 10 

2 a 


;i i.-i 

;i 0 
1 :i 7 
S (fi; 3 r, 


(NT llirl. 

iMT rivl. 
IXT inU* 
per nicl. 

IK** nid, 

|KT md, 

l>er Hid. 
lier iiid. 


1 1 (p; 1 .’> 

3 ri (^; M 1 1 

3 12 ia) 1 s 

■I 3 (PJ, 1 1 


lior Hid. 
|K*r iiid. 
p<T ind. 
IHT nid. 


rreteiit prlee. 

liill-CtHl 

MiiMtai'd need 

nape Mro<) 

Poppy see* I 

In 1870 the export of all kinds of seeds was larger than in any 
of tlie nine previous years. The price of jiite Ix'foro the Crimean 
• Avar was Ks. 1 -8-0 to Il.s. 2-4-0, and tJio present prices are Rs. 
4-8-0 to Rs. 0-8-0 per iiiaund. 


THE LAND* 


THE LAxR .system of BEJASll Jl AND HOLLAND. 

• HY EM1LK*1)£ l.AVKLKVK. 

((’ontinueil from page 117.) • • 

One most inportant fact in cousidering land systems, is that the 
country itself, and not tlie town, is naturally ' the chief market 
for agiicultuml produce. It is a great en*or to suppose that agri- 
etdture, in order to thrive, must have a market in great cities for 
its productions. The cultivators, on tho ctmtrary, may con- 
sti^te a market for themselves. Jjet them produce plenty of com, 
animals of various kinds, milk, butter, cheese, and vegetables, 

and interchange their produce, and tliey will be. well-fed, to 

begin. But furthermore, they will liave tho* means of sup- 

mirting a number of artificers; they may thiLs be well-housed, 

lumisiied', and clotlied, without any external market. For this 
however they must be proprietors of tho soil tliey cultivate, and 
have all its fruits for the^isolves. If they are but tenants who 
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have a rent U) pay, and no jioriiiaiient intereat in tho soil^ tf/y 
certainly require h‘ market to make money. Tn a ct)untty where 
cultivatcirs are all tenants, an external marltct for their produce ia 
in^spoufAblo ; it ia not m in q country of freeholders fyjp that the 
latto^equireH ia, that nfmcullnro Mhould be candertlSn with the 
on^jjigy and intellig^ence whicli tho ditTuniflli^f property ia sujp to 
ll^iise in a poople. 

The province of Groningen was tl»f best cultivated of Holland 
Jk before ever it exported any of its porducts to Kurland, and yet 
ff there are no largo towns in it ; but thanks to its peculiar system 
^ of hereditary leases, the farmers could keep almost the entire pr<i- 
ducc of their labour to themselves. 

Suppose that In' the stroke of a magic wand, the* whole of the 
tenant farmers of Flanders were to becjiino poa<»essfid of the fee- 
simple of tlieir lands, what would be the result ^ They would 
then themselves consume the milk, butter, and meat which they 
are now obliged to sell, and in consequence ha\e to dispense witli 
animal food, and to resoft; almost exclusively to the vegetable 
kingdom for their support : thf^n they would no longer have to 
sfldH what they do to on Knglish market. Would they be the 
^^worse off for tlmt Y 

\ liook at Switzerland. In proportion to lier population, she has 
more horned cattle than Flanders, /.e., .‘lo head to e\erv 100 inha- 
bitants, against 24 in Plandors. Yet, wliile tin* latter exports 
butter, oxen, rabbits, &c., to Fmnce and l^higland, Switzerland 
actually imports butter, cattle, corn, &c. The ccuisequonce is that 
Switzerland consumes twice as inueli animal food ns Handers, 
vi/., 22 kilos of meat, 12 kilos of eljeese, o of butter, and 1H2 nt 
milk per head per Hnnuiii. Of the Swisn, indeed, we may say 
what Oaosnr said of Llie ancient Jlrilons , — /jurh ct cahie civnnt. 

How is it that the Swiss peasimt is mucli more substantially fed 
Ihnn the Flemish Y Heeause the former is nearly always an ftwner 
of tho soil, while the latter is but too often only an q^L’Ciipier. The 
Swiss has not for his market Uh* insatiable sttjinach of the 
London market wliioli the poor Fleming contributes to feed; ho 
has a better one tlinn that, namely, his own. 

Thus, Switzerland and Groningen pro\e that agriculture does 
not stand in need of a largo foreign market to make progress. A 
peasant proprietary is tho l)e8t of all markets.* 

On the 1st of January there were in West Flanders, on 

an area of 32*‘1,40() hectares, ])ropriotors, and 003,004 

‘Mmrcels” of land: in JCa,st Fhuulers, loo,381 pvtiprietors and 
845,220 plircelfl, to%viis and villages included ; in the entire king- 
dom of Belgium tl\ere were l,0()t),327 owners au<l 0,207,5 1 2 
parcels. In 1840, tho enumeration showed 7o8,ol2 pnq)rietors 
and 5,500,000 parcels of land. Thus it appears that tho number 
of landowners (uid of parcels has considerably increased. 

In Belgium, I liav« never heard a comjdaint of tlie present stale 
of tilings, nor any e.xpression of alarm for the fjiture, such as one 
used to hear in France before economists ()f eminence such as De 
Lavergne, Wolowski, and Fassy, liad undertaken lip* labour of 
demonstrating the cliiiuerical nature of the fears that the soil 
would be crumbled to bits. • 

As regards Bi*lgiinii, and more especially Flanders, bn'eigners 
should not be misled liy the great number of jtarcrh, Tlie parcels 
enumerated are cadastral parcels for the purposes of the .survey; 
and very often tlie .surface of the soil shoAvs not the leaj^t trace "of 
any suen di\isions. Not only do manv«|iarcels often belong to one 
and the same proprietor, but a single estate or farm of ten or tweh e 
hectares generally consists of niaiiy of them. 'I’he laud is diAidod 
into farms of different sizes in proportion to the capitals of the 
cultiA^ators ; for example, tifty hectares to four liorses, l\A'enty-hAe 
to tAvo, twelve for one liorse, ti\e or .six hectares to a family 
witliout beasts of burden, Riid a little plot fiir a lalxmrer. AVheii 
large farms are subdiviiled it is done on econnmicHl grounds, viz., 
because tliey fetch liigher prices a\ hen sold in lots : they are hardly 
over divided in coivsequeiiee of the hiAv (»f sucee.ssion. Ylie peasant 
attaches too much A aluo to tho nroper outline of a field to break it^ 
int<i pieces ; he Avoidd rather sell it altogether. 

Ilitlierto, the conscqiience of the progre.swive .subdivision of land 
in Flanders has only been to rai.so at once the rental, the gro.ss 
produce, and tlie value of tlie soil ; at the same time that thenum- 
Dcr of landowners Jias increased, the condition of the cultivators 
has improved. . . ^ . 

In Handers you do not find tlie hind subdiA ided in tlie way it 
is in Ireland, according to Lord Dufferiii, avIjo has^-shoAvn the evils 
of \hc kind of subdivision practised there ;t from his discription it 
appears that in Ireland, at tho death of any holder and often cA'eu 
during his lifo-tiiiie, tho children divide tlie land among them- 
selves, each of tliem building a cottage on it ; or, if the tenant has 
no children, he .sublets his land to scA’eral small fanners, and 
alloAvs them to settle on it, notwithstanding tlie stipulations of the 
lease. Suchbrtuiking-up of the land must lead to the most AATetch- 
ed kind of farmiug, and bA pauperism on the part of the tenftnts. 

As long as the Irish farmer luw no better understanding than that, 
of bis oAA'ii interest and of the reqiiiremeiit.i of a s<Aiind economical 

* Is niiotliM* imMif iioodeU ? Xo viiicH luv iK-Uer wwcl for tlmn ^hoae of the 
Canton Ilf ViuKi, holiiK tlio ii^rultiirul wonder of the Luke of 0«>ne\rt. Is the 
w in grown there exfMJi'ted like chHuipiigiie. eUirct, or itortP Nut nt h 11; tho 
Vaudoift drink it themselves. Do«*s it not do thoni inure ffoud ? 

t Lord Dufferin un * Irish Tvmire.’ cluip. 111. 
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no agricultural policy, pither fixity of tenunt nor oreii 
OAvuersliin in fee-simple coidd improve his condition. Altboufh 
the popntation of Planders is twice as -deuM as that of H 

Fleiuidi'^asant would never think of diiddhjg tin IWMI IWilLulli 
vatos among Iris children ; and the idea of Ulowing a atranger to 
settle and build a house on it, and farm a portMn of it, would 
appear altogether mon.strous to him. On the contanr, he wlU aubr 
mit to extraordinary sacrifices to give his farm the sjze and typical 
shape it should have. * / 

How is it that the Fleming and the Irishua^mMtKii different 
points q£ view K I think it is partly due tqgyfjBffference of race 
and {laii^y to circmustances. The Celt, bdpMMffie sociable, thhilui 
most of the requirements of membe^^Eij^ftfgiOy, whilst 
Teuton thinks umre of the require|4^^0LJ||^^il and of good 
cultivation. XoAvhere to my knowBge^fll^he Oelt show hto- 
self a cultivator of the first ord^MPR^iflMer cPelitc ) ; it is to the 
German , the Fleming, the K^imnu|M)iat agrxiculture is indebt^ 
for its greatest iiupn)vemen|i(rjl3|d^elt has, in several countiies^ 
subdi\ided the soil, for th^affu^is family, ’^thout regard to 
the requirements of natu^K^uusbandry. Throughout ^rmany,* 
law and cuMtonijdjk^dB**tilAvavs been opposed to the division of 
farms. ^^Jgprt(!f*naWna, this is carried so far that almost all the 
laud is^^ie liands of wealthy |>casants, keeping up a kind of 
enfaiy^iilAvays bequeathing the whole ofXheir property to one 

Ri* children/ a small pittance being given to the others. But 

supposing the Irishman to become tlie absolute OAvner of liis farm, 
would he learn and comply Avith the requirements of the 
land!’' A Flemish farmer’s .son alAA'ays Avants to haA'e a 
good fariii of his own; he wmild not put up with a hoA^el 
improvised on a potatoe field, (^ould the Irishman but be 
biiAiight to uraeti.se agriculture as an art, and not as a 
mere means or bringing a subsistence from the soil, he Avould 
soon abandon the miserable system of subdivision Avhicli lie has 
adhered to so long. But how is this taste for agrieiiltiire, as an art, 
to be imparted to him To extinguish the intluence of instincts or 
tendencies,' Avhet her inlu*i*ent in the race or the historical product 
of ceiiturie.s, Avoiild it sidlice to iiifrodiiee un agi'arian constitution 
in In‘land similar to that of Handera, or, better still, of ^Avitzer- 
laiid Y The.se are questi(uis Avliicli 1 confess myself not in a position 
to aiisAver; but they are questions Avhieli tho.so Avho have the Irish 
land question to .solve ought to face, Avhen considering the land** 
system of Flanders. 

I think it u.sefal to subjoin a tabulated statement, giving an 
idea of the number of farms ( t\i'i)loitations) their relative 
sizes. These results dal(5 as far back as 184(1, no returns having 
been jmbli.'shed since : — 
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THE iSUKZ CAN.VL TICVFFIC. 


(l’>om Economist, .Alarch g, 1872.) 

The figures of the traffic for 1870 and 1871, during which the' 
Canal has been completely open, have lately been published in 
groat detail by Mi‘ssr.s 0. and A. Bazin, of I’ort Said. The ag- 
gregate tonnage of ship.s using tho Canal in 1870, instead of being 
two or three millions, as tho promoters estimated, was under h^ 
a-raillion — viz., 4'10,018 tons ; and even . in 1871 the figure is still 
considerably under a million— viz., 771,409 tons. The result, it 
is evident, proves the delusion of the promoters' calcinations, and 
that the OiMial had neA er at the best those chances of iiqfiaediate 
profit to whicli original shareliolders look forward. 

In the total of 771,400 tons British ships counted for 540,031 
tons, or 71 per cent, of the vfhole, the remaining 20 percent, com- 
prising the entire shipping of the rest of the world vflng the 
Canal. Gf course the Canal traffic is likely now to increase very 
fast, especially m the trade of the world is getting more and meow 
out of sailing ships into steamers ; but ft must t^e a long time Vet 
before the business comes up to the mark which the pxmeo^ set 
up as the starting-point. 

^ l'wf« W. Boscher, NaUonalokonomlk dos Ackerbaaes,' p. 230. 
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lUiDfl for even: jureeb which pro- 
" plained lo 6e “ all hinds i>f ^rccn 
8ii|e:ar-ctuie, turmenc, tiieloiH, 
the lik^* 

“ fnim djy crop.s 
ler\'u*d ns m eime : but 
r frrecns, readynionoy 
reveiiiu* for iiidip», 
kuddoo, hyiiiia, 
aud* IvVl- 
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OUSERVATIOXS OX4*HK LAW AND rONSTITl TION, 
^VND PRE^JiNT GOViniNMlON'r UP INDLV 

- gaixoway, 1^20. 

On* the' nature of Tenuree a^bonthig to the law of India, ituder 
* . ihfMoohummudaA Government. 

By the Moo]itinimu<|ftn law^ there are two modes of settlement 
of the khiiraiij ^ the nw^utuaah^ md the monl-ausnma/t, whi(di 
will Ije pxplaix^U^w^ but the khurauj of pituui ci-op {naha/t, 
signiMug which some com nlou tutors liavi* 

* .. transutea ^ the> green vegetables, pot-herbs) was 

^wayipai a in mdn^ 
diiced men cr^p. 

TegCtaSes; flowers, 

' cucumbefs, bazuniaiin, 

^ Accordingly says the 
third of the produce from < 
for musk^nidons^ ajwavn, onions^ 
tit ttxed rate# M as pajTible,^* 
kuhnar, pab, tiirmanc, sin?mrluu% 
ciicu^ers, badinjan, rndisHos, caw-ots' If- 
ch|jgP was ’oidered to be paid.in reniK i 
iHmes those, aainfixute nu)ul)er t>f examples might h- 
. to shew the identity' brtwt'eii the regulations' of the India 
haminudanXlovernmeiit and the Mo(%IhimniMdan law/ ^Vh; 

‘ have qili|^a, howoer, must be fully siiflicieiit^" ^ 

Having, -lus I am persua<lcd T have, without d-pibt, (‘itabliNhed 
that the Sloohiimmudnu Ihav nnd e-mstitution is the “law mid 
constkutio:i of India tluit llie Mooliummudaii lau* jirovaik d 
during the whoh> period of the ^loolmmiuudun (lovornmeuf : that 
by that law, the riirht of property in the soil doi-s in tin* cii*- 
tivators such a.s I liavo aJ>ovo^ dotined, nnd not in tlic* crown or 
Kumoendiir, above described: tlint the ii.snge.s- wliicli pre\ ailed, 
distinctly sheM’ that neither the sovereign, nor the ptu'^on Avhoin 
we called zumeeiidur (not owning hind by inherilniu-e, pureha.se, 
or gift), wa.s ever understood to baye had the shadow of proprie- 
tary right in the soil, luid tliat the usages with respeet to temuv.'', 
taxation, &e., are nowhere adverse*, but for the most part confor- 
mable to the priiieiples and rules (»f the law in tlieir leading 
features. 1 shall now' notiei* tlie dilTereut hinds of tenures or 
modes by w'hich property in lands eon bo acquired, a^ ive<»gui/.ed 
by the MooJuimmudaii law. 

These are, Ist, jw/'i/y/ou. among (lie conquerors. the lands are 

conquered. 

2ml. By fixing the khitmuj upon the land.sof coaqiieiN'd inhal)i!;inls, 
by s]^)ecific iissessmeut (and imposing also tlie r,'ipiration-la\). they 
being suffered to reuiaiii upon tlie lands. 

3ra. By oftmpi'omide entered info with the inhahifanf- .d a c-mnlry 
in‘fore conquest, * 

4th. By the r!47y/i‘a^‘o/» of hi ml, wlien nith the express sanc- 
tion of Q-ovoriimont. Thest* f-mr arc the original teinirei <>l J.md. 
rah. Pnrcluise, exchange, or otlier mutual c-anpact for e-pioah-uf ■<. 
r»th. Dower, 

7 th. (lift, berpiest. . ^ 

8th. Tiiherifnnce. 

9rh. Wuhf, or eudowmeul. 

It is imnecp.s.sarv to notice Xian and len.se, because th 


r«* teiilh 

poraiy tenure.s, further than to slate that they not only d. j^id on 
the time for wdiich tlioy are granted but are void of them.«*elvos 
by demise of either party. 

The 1st., t’/r'., Orignml j)artitam at the couque>it of a (ynmlty. Thi.s 
is the strtmge.st of all riglrts. It can, however, only exi.st in the 
person of a Moslem, or one wdio has acquired by purcha.se, or other 
legal mode of conveyance, from a Mo.sfeni. It cannot descend to 
an unbeliever by inheritance: for an infidel camiot inherit of a 
Moslem. Consequently, had the lands of lIindoo.stnn hecn di\ idt‘d 
among the conquering soldiens, no Hindoo could be iu legal po-*- 
acssion, xvitliout a formal title from n Mo.slem ; for by the .simple 
act of conquest, as above shewn, every right of u non- Moslem sub- 
ject ceoseef and determined. 

I say, right by origrinal partition is the strongest of all ti'iiure-, 
because it conveys a right of wliich the oxvner cannot (fierst hiiii- 
Bclf, namely, that of treasure-trove, lf*a person, say.s the Janomaa- 
oor Rwnooif find hidden trca.sure in the lands of another, and it Is 
not kuown^ whom it belongs, a fifth shall go to the crown, the 
remainder TO the proprietor of the land. And tlie propric'tur here 
meant is the to whom the Imaum (the vfn'eroign assq/iied) 

the land when fret conquered, or liis heire ; not the owner to whom 
the lands may have devolved by purchase from the original pro- 
prietor^ or bis heirs. Such treasuro eliall not go to a purchaser, 
nut shall rather escheat to the Cf'own. This is aim mentioned in the 
Moheet. The object of this statute is evidently to create esefteat. 
Even now, probably, no land is to be found in the possession of an 
original o^er or his heirs *, consequently, sdl treasure-trove es- 
cheats to the crown. 

Assessment of I'hurauJ, The Moslem conqueror has the 
legal right of suffering the conquered inhabitants to remain on 
their lan^ as but only on condition of their paying the 


* Jaumeaa-oor-Rumooz. 


t Vol. 1. p. 361 


and the canitation-ta^^^^thc hhuniuj being fixed 
UitWuiust by allotment and a>w"menl), the land lK*conies 
* the p^'^lierty of the individual, saleable, and transferable, in the 
same way iiiat, in tlie case of partition among the t*onquert>rs, the 
share of eucird^ividital becomes hi** pnqHuty, as the law saijs. on 
partition. ' • 

•"ird. Bv vinnpromlses^l^^ Ibophet did with several poM'cm^ 
Viidnau trilK‘s before coiu^BStTt^'U their paying a fixed tribute : foM 
after conquest* tht»rc can b«* no compi'Oiuisi*< 

4th. A grant of waste (and to cultivate. The p*ant is perinn- 
iient. The Koveivigii has the power of making siicli gnint, on con- 
xiition -that the gi*anteo pay tlie assessment to M’hicli hucIi land is 
liable for M’hat be does cultivate. The natuiv of a.ss('8siurnt, if 
the grantee be a Mo.slem, i.s i*egiihi(ed by situation as to the water 
lor its in-igation. But the crown cannot make any such grout 
xvithoiit .«»tipulating for the legal land-tax, seeing that, by Ibm', the 
soveroign i.s m(*rely a trustee for the coniiiuinity, who.se property 
the land before partition, i.s laid to be ; and a trusWe cannot give, 
away the property of liis coivstitiieiit M'ithout an equivalent. If the 


grantee cultivate within a reasonable period 4 wliicii the low limit! 
to three years), well ; if not, the Ir.nd may bo given to anolhei' 


units 

vour^ 


Tinivuir allowed the ryot, in thi.s cn.se, the hind for the first 
rent-free; the second betook what tlie ryot chogc to give; 'but 
the third vear the full public t«v xv'a.** levied. 

5th. Purchase, or e (change for equivalent, by any of the legal 
ouip.icts. nth. nil marriage ; which is also, hy the Moo- 

^immiidunliiw, held to Ixi a civil compact, for tin equivalent^ 
fifflnely, the connubial society (if tin* bride. 

7 th. (tifts with .seisin, from an owner who is competent to give ; 
and (»cquc,*ts. These nn* coinpacts without an equivalent. So nl«o is, 
81 li. inhcrlfanrc. Ml iinbcliever.s may inherit iiniong’ ihem- 
selvt'.s, whatever their creeds may bo, but none of them can inherit 
of a Mo.sl(‘ni, nor can a Moslem inherit of a iion-lMosleiii. 

The 5th, <»th, 7tii, and Htli, arc* all priviit(3 contiMct.s, and Iherc- 
fon* do not weigh in this inveHtigiitioii. 

‘.Mil. 11 V//, or endowment, for .some charitable or pioirs pur- 

p(>st'. Thi.s t(‘niiro is alisolnti* a.s to the usufruct, but doe.s not convey 
tli(‘ full riglit of property to the incumbent; though, us the law 
.sjiy.^, it annuls that right iu the endoM'cr. The beneiico lands, hoW- 
e\ci’, eren though the. endowment be from the crown ai*e liable to tho 
land-tax. Tills is a most impovtanl rule of law as applicable to 
India ; i .sliall, thi‘refore, give it in the original. The law says 
“ if titli(-lftnd.s they are liable to the tithe ; if khumujee-lands, to 
the khunuij.” “ 'Plic tenth (rWo*) is due from nil benefice lands, 
if ooHln'ee\ if Lhurtfujee, ilieu khurauj 'mk duo;” that is, according 
as tin* ottshree or khuraujee n.s.He.s.sment may have originally been 
applicable to tlio lanil-', so shall tin* public revenue be continued 
to be demanded, notw ith.standiiig the endowmi nt, 

But an endowment by would not be valid oven from the 
crown, unless granted for the piirpo.se8 sanctioned by law, and to 
.some one or oth(*r of tlu^ descriptions of person.^ or establishments 
wliicli the law recogni/ces as the objects of endowment. For exain- 
ph*. a grant of lands by wukf to an individual who is wealthy, 
w-mid bo nnllfir.io ?/•////, according to all the lawyers, though accord- 
ing to some it would be held to be a gift. TJie (deject or purpose 
of eiulowmeiit must be of* nennaiieiit, ns well as n pious or chari- 
t.'ihle nature. Tlii.s is doiil)Ue.s.s the .sound law ; though in somo 
books, it i.s .slated a.s legal to appropriate, by wukf, 'in favour of 
individuals and of people whg are not poor. Biit this is mere 
difference of terms ; for in lhe.se ea.sos the grant is, by a leg’al fic- 
tion, held to come under tho law of gifts, and not of benefices ; 
nnd then the law of donation will mlo tho ca.se, which of couilio 
do»*.s not cancel any pultdc or private demand against the land given ; 
and if a tenure hv wukf llowed from a subject it would d fortiori 
l)(* good, quoad the prolit.s <»nly ; tlio land would still be subjoct to 
tlie revenues of tim state. Tliese, together with tenure.s by loan 
and (ease, both of wliieh expire with the deiniso of either party, 
nav tho.se by which lauded propert> may be acquired, nnd held, 
according to the Mooliummiidan law. 


LANDLORDISM: 

[llY I). SX'ME.] 

IX IT.S .MOnvt, .SOrrAI., A.VD ECONOXIIC nKSOLUTIONS. 

Not 011I3' is our pre.sent hind .sy.4lom responsible for the 
detcrioratum of oui'farm labourers, and in a great mcaauro fq^* 
the advance of paul>erisiu and crime, but to it wo are iiidcBtod 
for tho ever-increiujing Iffirden of taxation. According to tho 
law of England, tho land belongs to the Crown . When originally 
granted to private individuals, its tenure was subject to certain 
conditions, generally of military service, and it was resumable by 
the Crown if these conditions werp not complied with. In those 
tlays the land was tho oulj source of rev'cnue for the State. It 
provided for the poor, maintained justice, |ppported armies, and 
boro all the impo.sts of the community. 

“ The early European syatem, ” wiys Hallain, “ knew nc‘ith(*r tho ncecaaltioB 
nor the ingenuities of uiodoni fiimnce. From the deniosno lands the Kings 
of France nnd r..oniharr1y Huppliod the common expenses of a barbarous court. 
Even Charlemagne regulated the economy of his farms with the minuteness 
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4if :i Hti'Wiird, niMl ft ifntfifFZT hi^ C4i|»itulftrjcM arc direacilL 

ol»jTl. Tlifir nctiiftl rowuir wiw cliieHy tk-rived from fn'o imidc^ 

jiiM ordlii;; to ftjj^Wft’Ht (icriuAii at tlu' niiiiUttI a*4»H‘mlilk*H of the 

jaiid hy the ftlliMliail |)n>prictor'i for default •>! 
Aervie-s Hud froin iii<‘ freda, or Ihic't Jnil^es out 

n|KMitioii for murder. TheAe itiiioiiiitcd to oiiw^Br of tiic whoh^ 

; oiic-tiiird fd this wa>( puid ovt-M|Mpdur^^olirtr to the itoval Kx- 
•lirqiicr. Aft'T the feiidiil Gftveriiiiieiit in I'rAiioo, and neither the 

'^11 riiatniiuiii nor the were^ild in u.'!ie, tlo're seem to liave Immoi 

lianlly any Muuri’ert of reKnlai^veiiiie hesides tin* domainal of the 

iidwn.*** 

From tho nieaiicsf. v.o.sanl to the proiuloat noble all liad a 
hoiial iind material interest in the .soil; ainl in proporlioji to tlie 
extent aniUei’biliiy of tlio bind liehl by oacli, wore liis obli^ati^ms 
to the State iiicmiscil or diminished. The feudal sy.sttMn \va.s at 
least an c(|nitablo one, which is mon; than can be s«\id of the 

0110 wc have substituted in its place. Military service was then, 

111 the .sti lotesf .seiiHc, a ront-clniij'o on the land; the loids of the 
soil were simply tenants of the (ht)wii, neither nn>rc nor les.s. 
Now, however, since military tenures have been aliolishc<l, ami 

X*lie oxfienditure of the (roverumciit is niamtaiiicd l^y a general 
c system of taxation, we <lc) not tiiid that tho rents have reverted 
to tho Slate. Modern landowners claim the rij^lits, but havo 
taken good care to disown the obligations, of their po.sitioii. 
They had adroitly inaunged to relievo thein.vlve.s of their liur- 
dens by Iransferriiig thoni to tlie shoulders of tin* people; and, 
bein^ legislatorsus well as landowners, they fouml little ditticiiJtJ^ 
in giving the sanction of the law to their proceedings. In tlie 
first place, they suh.stitiitiid a fieeuniary asses.snieiit for military 
service, aiifl tlioii nuulo the asstj.ssimmt so low tliat it WtU'^ found 
necos.sary to suiiplmnont it. in other woi-d.s they retained their 
rents and provided a substitute iTi the sliape of customs .iiid 
excise duties. 

l*rui]K*rism as we now undor.stand it ha^l no exisboiico umlcr 
tho feudal system. Tho poor were provided for in those tlavs, 
but not out ot the pockets of the ratc-p.iycrs. . I 'lider tho f«‘ud«d 
.s^’stom there were no riglits without ooirosponding vliities. 

'I ho vassals gave their service-s, and in return tho lord .i :|>or- 
tioned them land, and athirdcil them tlie boiietit of his protection. 
Ihit under tho process of that revolution by which they (iamc in 
time to claim their land ns their own piv»jv*rty, tho landowners 
not only created nau^KTism, but contrived t<» cast ujiou others 
the duty of its relief. Tho law of settlement practically con- 
11 lied the poor to the place of their biitli ainl all that the | 
owners of profiorty reipiiVed to do in or«ler to eseain*. p.umont 
of tho rates, was to take care that there slioiddbouo jxior 
]x*ople living on thoiv estates. Nor have they been slow to laKe 
advantage of tlie law in this re.spoct. Systematieidly they have 
proceeded with the work of ejectment. Ail over tlie country the 
lahoui'erH* cottages havo been ]iulle«l down, and their late occu- 
}iaiits driven to seek shelter in the iie.irest village or town, wdiere 
Ihoy havo to pay exorbitant rent.s for miserable hovels. Tho 
town or village may be miles distant from thesce'iieof bis labours 
and in odilition to his day’s work, tho labourer luus the task of 
walking to and from his work without any a<lditionul conipoii- 
sation being allowed him. Thus he iffti irned out of his home, 
bis hours of lalxair are increased, he is eom|X)lled to pay a 
liigher rout for w'orse accomumdation, ami all the while liis wages 
remain tho same as before. AVhut if tho labouring poor cun only 
lind fifteltor in erowdo<l and squali<l ilwelliiigs in tin* laue.s aii<l 
aUey.s of our towns and villages, vvhoro health is uukiiowu? The 
result is achieved : the landowners get rid of the poor ratc.s ; the 
tradesmen and shonkeepors of those towns and villages have to 
maintain tho crowds of people thrown on their hands, to multi- 
X>ly in a state of igjnoranoe, disease, vice, and finally, to givt; birth 
to au army of criminals so numemus and so dangerous to the 
community, that tho public are at their wit.s* end how to deal 
with them. 

Another evil attending our land sy.stem is, that while tho land 
itself is constantly inci'ousing in value, we havo no corresponding 
oonti'ihiitionB from that increa.se in aiding to defray our public 
expenditure. If tho land in feudal times, when tho .soil was cul- 
tivated in the nidest mauiior, was able to maintiiin its poor and 
defray all the oxiwnses of the State, ordinary ami extraonliiiary, 
why should it not do os much now, with al^ odr scientific ac- 
fpiiromonts, our steam ploughs and thrasliing machines, our 
impixived livo stock, and oar vast and varied experience of tho 
capabilities of our soil and climate y To this it will no doubt 
be answei^d tliat tho population of the country has largely in- 
creased since tho period referred to ; that a comparatively small 
proportion of tho population is now engaged in ajn’ioulture, and 
that it is but right tmit those other clas.ses of the community 
who may be following industriid and cominemal pursuits, should 
contribute their fair share to the public revenue. We admit 
the fact OB to the ium-eosed population, and tho comparatively 
small proportion en^^i^d in agriculture ; nor do we dispute the 
justoesa of the araument that the industrial classes should b^ar 
their fair share or public taxation. It is forgotten, however, by 
those who put forward this plea, that the value of land has in- 

* Middle Ages," vol. i., p. 209. 


creased in quite os great a ratio os the ponulation ; that tho 
"Jand has derived iklditional value fitun this inorease of popula- 
tion, and is now ipiito oh able as it ever was to meet all the de- 
mands that may l)e made upon it,^ 

tlmt this increa.se is duo to the 'irffSprise^l^P^^^mdloraS? 
This is not the cose however. Incream value is no doubt 
given to land by what an* called improvements, which are made 
somelimes by ( 1 ) the land, as when Mr. Smith of Deanalon, by 
a thorough system of drainage, inoreasefl the rents d his estate 
from if) 40«;. an acre ; (2) more frequeutluU^y are maile 

by the tenants, as in Scotland, when the&jMMMjg leases, and 


leaseholds by a 
and draining, lients 
^^0 per cent., chiof- 
rer torm of ^nuro, 
istates fVom their oii- 
^Hsary fences, dwolliiigs, 
labour, and in many cases 


in almost every have great! 
large expenditure in manuring, si^ 
in the lowlands liave risen of 
ly from this caiise^ In Ireli 
tlio small birmers nave reclaj 
ginal bog or heather, er 
and farm buildings by^ 

thereb 3 ' doubled and tmj|Uj|ffiie value of the land ;t (^l) by 
oorporato bodios in CQn|rf^f!Sng works of public utility, such as 
harbour.*-, coni in oujjjiJB^auals, and especially railways; (4) 
by ibo ( in France, Holgium, and the continental 
ffrull v, ul Tlu* construction of railways ; and ns in Iii- 
dia^lFTho construction of roads, railways, and works of iiriga- 
Whatever in fact increases the fertility of the soil on 
he* one hand, or decreases the cost of inorluction on the other, 
proportionately iiuTeases the viilue of the lund. 

Itut there i.s a natural as well ns an artificial process of raising 
the value of himl. In a country wlioro there i.s no population to 
consume its produce, and no means of transporting that produce 
t<» be coiisuiued elsewhere, an^’ exjxmdituro of labour or capital 
in improving tho land would be sheer waste, as laml under such 
eircuiustanees wouhl have no value •whatever. It i.s population, 
with its necessities, wliieh in the first instance gives land its 
value. In the earlier .stages of society a few wandering tribes 
occupy' a largo b rrilory, iiiiil laml is almost valnoless. As 
jiopuhitioii int*rea.ses hind is more appreciated, .and floeks and 
lienls .siqier.sede tht; less useful animals of the chase. After a 
further increase of tho population, and Avhon cultivation him 
been ro.sorted to, a new and distinct value is given to the land. 
A.S yet however it is not a saleable commodity, for wheitj every 
one lia-s as much of it as he can use, there is little or no 
ilenniiid, con.seijuently no purchasers, and no rent, ns rent only 
becomes possible when a still further increase of population 
rentiers the su]»ply inadotjuato to the demand. It is evident 
th<*refore that popuhition is the source of all value in land. 
Without i)oj)ulati«»n tht're can be no market for agricultural 
[uodiK o, and without <i iiiarket Uio produce and the land from 
wkifh it i.s rai.si*tl are alike valueless. ''Phe further removed tho 
laud is from a market, tho less is its value ; the noai'er and 
bettor the market, the more valuable the land. l:i tho Western 
Stab s of America laml i.s cheap and population .sparse ; as you 
pioceed towanls the seaboard, population becomes denser, and 
iaud more valuable. In Au.stralia it is said, land near centro» 
of [lopuhitioii is h.-t as higli as *ts.^ 10^., and even 2(b. an acre, 
tlie tenant fencing ami clearing the laud, and making all the 
iiwessary improveinents ; while o*qualIy- good laud is in the 

* (irol^ory King cHtimutcil tho population of Englaml anil Wales in 16S8 at 
840,0(10 liiiniltoH, iin«l rockoning oj Xiersons to a lltinily will give a total of 
; and ho ustiinatcs tho annual income from landeil property at this 
period 118 follows From land 10, 000, 00')/. ; burgage or housoiug, 2,000.000/. ; 
nil other hcrr'Utanu*nt8, 1,0 K).0.)(*^ ; making a total of 13,000,0.10/. According to 
the consuH nf 1. SOI, the population of Kngliuid and Wales was 20,001,723. and 
the return under Schedule A. of the lncomO'ta.x at the same i>eriou won 
12ho89,»<>3/‘ Bctw'con the two periods, therefore, there was an increase of 420 
|ier cent, in populution, wkile there was on inorcase of no less than 923 iier 
cent, in real property. In other words, the '-alne of real property increased at 
more than double the r.ite of population. Take another com « . 

found, from Actual ub*«rvAtioD, that tho rents for arable 


Take another comtiarisbn. Mr. Oaird 
land and liibourcra* 


cottages in tho agiioiilturul districts of England bad, iiiico the period of Arthur 
Voung'n \iNit, riscuoxcctly lOd percent. Arthur Toungmado his tour in 1770, 
and Mr C'uird his in 1851, Just eighty years after. Wo have no means of ascer- 
taining the (ictuiil population in England and Wales in 1770, as no census has 
been taken Tor uoine time liefore or after that date ; but wa know it to havo 
Inhui 17,927.0 in ISAI, and wo also know that the decennial rate of increase in 
the popiiiatiou has for a long )icriod been, as nearly as iiossible, 1'4 percent. 
If Uici'croro wo take eight decennial pcnotls at this rate, we shall find the inoroiiae 
during the eighty 3'cars to have l)cen 112 per cent, os agiUnst 100 per cent, in- 
crease in tho rents. But wo know for a fkot that ^ fkur the largest proportion 


of this increase of population has taken place in the metroiioluan and manu- 

ttla if any In the aOTi * ' 

ot 1851 Hiid 18H1 for iiistanet* } Ihs. of the 


facturing, and littJ 


rlcultural districts. Between eensus 

le whole increase took place In the towiu 

uud the purely agricultural districts showed a decrease. Camliridge and 
Kutland decreased S per cent. ; Norfolk, Whilts, and 8uflR>lk, 3 per cent. 
Auglesoa and Montgomery, in Wales, also snstaine<l a loss. If therefuro 
arablo laud increased in eighty years 100 per cent, in value, we may 
safely assume, if wo do not know it for a fhet, tliat near the Ignat centres of 
IKipiilation, whore tho pressure was the greatest, the value of the laud had pro- 
portionately increased. 

t ** The Irish landlords, partly politically and partly to obtain additional rent 
b3' means of the potatoo, eiiooura^ or (wnat was enooi^, without aotlve encou- 
ragement) permitted sobdlvlsion and tlie InereossSof population. The Inhabitants 
of Ireland, from 4,(188,22^ 1792, rose to 8,173,184 In 1841. The landlorda were 
unable or unwilling to expend money on their estates. They allowed the tenants 
themselves to make the provision by building and reolaimlim land from Its ori- 
ginal state of bog or heather, or stony field, neoasmiy to lodge and feed this In- 
creased popuhition. It is Uiua that many estates have been created, and almost 
all liai’e been enlarged by generation after geneiutlon^ tenants wlthont assls- 
tanoe. It was the tenaufo wJki made the bavoi»' of ^moy, orlglaaUy worth 
;i,00<M. a year, worth 30,030/. a 3’ear.''—Ji'eIaMil, Jesr • ^ 


aye, by N. W. Senior, vol. U., p. 240. 


ifosrsa/e, CoaMrta/jese, and ^ 
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interior, but at a diistaDce from market, l^t as low as two pence 
«Qd this pimoe an acre. Here it is clear that population alone 
givfif 

^Re OUHHBipHMPMHtet eapen«1 a shilling on improve, 
ments. He may neglect his property, he may be an absentee, 
still its value goes on increasmg with the increase of population. 
In thcr saime manner the tenant would not be able to poy a high 
rent for the use of his farm unless he'^t a corresponduiu high, 
price for bis p roduc e. On the consumers therefore falls iuc 
burden of higqJjBli^i^Jlius Mr. Caird found that while the 
rent of land visited had increased 10(1 per 


cent, during &e 
also increase 70 pen 
})er cent.* during the 
)f tho land belonged 
duals, aaiin Euglanil, inooi 
adjusting, increased expeiiditiil 
would Ik) met by a correspondin 
land. By a wise and beuclicent 
is really capable of meeting all the 
larged and elevated, may riako^upon it. 


reviouB, the price of meat had 
‘ le price of butter and wool 100 
!t is evident therefore that 
of fo^mvate iiidivi- 
nditurc would l)o self- 
iy increased i)opnlation 
in the rents from 
of nature, the land 
that society, eii- 
the greatcu* 


the demand the groatcr the supply. As in 
the evaporation the more copious is the d<‘Wfall ; tlu^|[|^iii‘i* 
the crop (so long as it is not carried off tho giouiul] the n 
is the fertilizing of the soil tficrcosed. In the tojne.s, w 
vegetation is most lincnriant^ the soil is the richesJ, every siie- 
cessivo crop only aerviii" to iiierease its fertility’. As the plant 
by its roots takes np food from the soil, so does it hy its loaves 
from tho atmosphere. Agriculture extracts wealth from the 
soil, but with manufactures and acci^ssion of iiopulatioii 
becomes necessary, and then a new source of wcaltii is added 
to that already in existence, and both help to enrich thn soil 
that supports them. 

Another evil resulting from our land system is the stagiiatiiui 
of ngi'iculture. No one cmi say that agriculture in England is 
in a satisfactory condition at tho present day. It c<*rtaiiily has 
not kept pace with manufacturing industry. Iii the manufac- 
ture or cotton and woollen goods, of cutlery, of stt am cngint*s, 
and a thousand other articles, England stands unrivalled. She 
supplies the world with the jirodiicts of her workshops, bul who 
cannot raise food enough for her own people. England is now 
the largest grain-importing country in the woiM, though for 
centuries she iu»t only Hui)p]ied herself with hrcadstutlH, but was 
also a largo oxi^orter of wheat long after tho bounty system lunl 
been abolished. Within less than a eeiitury France has (jua- 
<lrnpled her agricultural ])rodiicc,* while England, Jiccta-diug 
to the most eminent authoritujs, now produces loss grain by about 
two millions of (piarters than she did in 1770, when Arthur 
Young made his estimate. f The tw(» }uineipnl Ohaniid Ishnids, 
where the hohlinj^s arc small and well cultivated, tin* ngriciil- 
tural population is in the one twice, and in the other throe times 
ns dense ns in England, ami the non-agricultural ])opulatioij 
respect ively four and Jivi- times ns dense, yei tliey nut *uily pro- 
duce food enough for their own consuinption, but ainmully 
export large (juantitios to.Eiiglaml. It has been pr<»ved l»eyoiid 
doubt that in Belgium, Holland, tho Illiine Provinces, Sa\ony, 
Lombardy, ami Switzerland, tho soil is better cultivated, the 
gross proclueo and net prolits greater, and (the n*al tesflh the 
land commands a higher pric<j than in England, with her large 
]>opulation and vast accumulated wealth, while at the same time 
tho cultivatora in those couiitiies are better fe<l, belter educat«Ml, 
and in every respect more prospcroii.s than the same chuss with 
us.J 

The full effects of this stagnation in agriculture it is impossible 
to estimate. \Ve can only reason from analogy. Wc know the 
effects of a bad harvest, as it comes homo to the experience of 
every one. It influonoes the rate of chscount, injures national 
credit, checks enterprise, and lowers tne rate of wages. A good 
harvost, on the other hand, means cheap food, cheap niomy, new 
enterprises, increased demand for labour, and high wages. If 
these ore the ordinary results of a single harvest, goo<lor bud, it 
is easy to ima^e tbe consequences iliat would follow a succes- 
sion ot such ; in other words, from a ncrmancut increaso or 
decrease of the means of subsistence. Tnera is no reason why 
England at this moment should not supply food enough, and 
moi'e than enough for her own i)opulattou. There is no want 
of land, for out of the 77^ millions of acres in the ITiiitcd King- 
dom, only 45^ millions are under cultivation or in i)ermanont 

* Ltxverpie'n Eoonomy of EnglAnd/' p, M4. 

t Calrd's •• English Agrloulture/^p. 

; It Is usual witli « certain class of writers, when treating of Mils siibjivt, to 
argue tliat, as It is luxemary to buy in order to tell, if w% do not purchase, siiy 
wheat from tlie United States, tlie Unit^ States tins sot the nieiuis of laiviiig 
rnanufSseturpd goods from us. But if this srgimieiti|ftgood for onytlilug, why 
not rednoc still quantity of hoine>grown wlirat, or m'eoWuie togrow ft alto^lier. 
Olid so enable our transatlantic cousins to purdhase more ot our manufactures P 
Or if supply Slid demand have olresidy become so nicely adjusted, had we not 
better OMM produolug any more, lert we should disturb the equlUbrlum ? But 
suppose we have arrived at such a nice adjiutment, would it be better to liavc 
our own popnlation in the double oopacity of prodnoers and consumers, and 


thereby iievelep to tlie utmost the resourors within our reaeb and under our own 
control, and sAiw the cost of transportation both wa^'sP TItc latter, st all cv<>uts, 
would he a clear gain. 


remaining 32 millions thougfar frilly 

rue-halTVi t^pablo of oultivatlon. ‘ Thei^Sli want of oapital« 
for Englisli ^pital is going a bog^ig ‘all over <7^?^ 

arc tens of thi^^ids of aci'cs of land in Canada, 
and otlior ColoHj^iossessious, in which English capita 
been invested or ^Ofiau aero, which are ndV ^ 

^iwing grain for the And Hca^eu knows thev^ 

is no deficiency of labour. At th^pNlfint inomeut there aA 
said to be no le.sH than ir)0,CXK) ablo-booliad poor amongst us 
whom it would bo a charity to itirn to some protita.ble account. 
Just imagine tho wealth tliat oU tho labour uow going to waste 
might create I ^Yhy, it is not far short of the totd of the able- 
bodied ijopulation of tho colony of Victoria, who raise an annual 
revenue of 3,(KX),0i)0^, and own rateable proporiy of the value of 
over 40,0(M>,<ioo/. nearly tho whole of which has been acquired 
ill less than hiilf a generation. But wo must add to these 
loO.ooo n1>le-l>odit*«l paupers the number of able*b<Kliod labourers 
who are coiitiiuially going about in search of work, those em- 
plo^’od oil half time, uiid the criiuiual class in i)emu servitude, 
altogether making an iineinnloyed al)le-bodic<l iiopulation of i 
soinetliing like a million. What if iiiureosod prtxluctiou did 
lead to low prices / A 1*0 we to keep down pnsUiction in order 
to keep np prices ? Is it nothing that tlie Htandard of living 
throughout the coiintiy would be r.iised, and that the moans of 
^ibsistenec would be witliin the reneh of thousands who can uow 
ly keep body and soul togetliei* i And would noichoap food, 
which is .so essential to cheap pradiiction, enable us to maintain 
our present preeminence in nmnntactnring industry, now endan* 
gored hy the high price of provi.sions / 

'J'hc i>rosenb systom i.s, inom>ver, an unwarrantable mono- 
)M)ly in an era of free-trade, and a miseliievous absolutism in a 
true Stale. We cannot belitjve we are in onr proper position as 
a people while we allow a largo i>art of onr popnlation to starve- 
oLir resources to be wasted, and tho land, which should cou- 
tribnlo to the wealth of thi^ nation, misahproiiriato.l in the man- 
ner it j.s at this moment. l^nliKe an ordinary commodity, land 
cannot be i)K‘rcase<l in ([iiantity at i^Ion^ure. Its ownership is a 
monopoly. AVe pride onrselvc.s on being a free [leoplo, but wo 
.submit to an absuluiisni on tiio part of tho landowners which 
is a disgrace to onr civilization. A landowner in this country is 
eiulowed with more, than sovereign power. A sovei'eign reigns 
for tlie good of his i»eoi)lo, a landowner for his own pleasui*o and 
proht. The jmblie may concern themselves much about the 
rights of i)ropcrty, but the owners of ])roperty noed not give 
the.n.sehos tho .sliglitc.sb troiildc about the interests of the pub- 
lic. Blaokstone .says that, * every Engllslimau may claim a 
right to abide in Ins own country so long ns lie pleases, and not 
be dri\en from il, ewept by .sontence of the law, but times have 
changed .since BliicIvstonoVs ilay. The landowner is the man in 
' po.sscs.sioii, ami pos.No.s.sion h ninc-teiitlis of the biw. Theland is 
I his, ami lio may do evaotly what ho likes with it. Ho may re- 
j fu‘<e t(» .bell, I(‘t, of allow any one to occupy it. Ho may consign 
j a wliolo eomitj* t») the. .solitmbi of a deer foro.st. Ho nmy clear a 
I l.irgo territory of its ]M)pulation as ho would exterminate vermin 
when they become troublA)mo. Fifteen thousand souls, with- 
out iv.spect to age, .sc\, nr condition, and for no fault of their 
own. were turned out of the Sutiicrlaml estates in the early part 
of the pre.bcnfc ccntniy. And this barbarity was comniitteu in 
<»peii day, Jind in the name of law' I But if one laudowiieB can 
act in this manner, why not all ; and .since all tliebiiid is owned 
by home «no or other, where are we to draw the line P And if 
landlords have, us they maintain, legal right to do so, it is clear 
that the English people exist merely on the suflorauce of tho 
landowners, who arc truly ma.stei',s of the situation, and that oa 
a nation we have no niandi^ no common inheritance, no ter- 
ritorial rights whatever. 

It will be found, if w^e examine the subject more closely, that 
our notions of private jinji^n ty in land are altogether peculiar. 
The alienation of the [mblic territory to individual jiropriotors is 
a modern innovation. Tho bare idoa of alienation is repugnant 
to three-fourths of tho liuiuan race. To the American Indian, 
North and Sontli, to theNew Zealander, the South Sea Islander, 
the aborigines of Africa and Australia, the idoa is alto- 
gether imxnnprehe^aible. To their nnsopliisticated notions the 
land apixjars to be as neccs.sai’y to their existence os the air they 
breathe. Tho idea of its absolute, permanent alienation, never 
entered their miud.s, as tlicy cannot conceive of the existence 
. of the triljo or nation apai-t from tho soil. 

Individual ownership of tho soil is as repugnant to the civiliz- 
ed mind as to tho siivage— -to tho semi-barbarous nationali- 
ties tif the AVest, as to the luxurious civilization of the East. 
Thus ill Pern, in the time of the InciM, there are no traces of 
individual proprietary iutei-cst in the soil. AVo find thci'e existed 
in that country a threefold division of the public temtory. 
One part was appropriated to the sun, another to the Inca, 

Tn a recent number of **Tho Moucy Maket Heview” ft ii stBinated Uiat 
^>,0.10,000/. of ^iriisb capital are Invei^ted in foreign rallwajsi 110,990.0001. 
in colonial railways ( ZOOjOO.'ifOOOf. in Indian and Colonial debts } 400,000,0001. 
in foreign stocks, bcfikiea on unknown amount in foreign bnks, insnraneg, 
steam navigation, dock, plantation, land an 1 minmg companies. 
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ainl a thin I to The lands api>ortioned 

the tompleH, the Tnainteiian^of public 
w<E 0 HSp||lfftUie BUp^Mirt of the priesthood. TJ^iuse reMcr\'e<l 
Incft were for the Hii|»iK>rt <)f the numeroiiM 

fibers ol tJie royal hoasehold. Th^,,jH^j^r*aier ofthelaiuls 
I divided iiiU Kpud eliareg^jgiwjgf >'S»i«r|>euple.* The diviaoii 
of the Hoil yyiLH renew '‘*'d the ix)t-soK.‘;ion.s of the 

tenant were increaftriM^dhil 1 1 1 IsIkm I nevordiu^; to the size ofliis 
family. All UMfiM'diN'isionH of the soU were cultivated by the 
people. lands holnu^iii^ to the huu w'cre attended to; 

next tliowe of the old, tho sick, the widow's and orphan.", and 
HcUicrs en((aged in iutnal warfare; then those iH'longiug to the 
.y^J?oplo ; and last of all, tho.se of the Inca. J>ut the produce of 
all the lands set ai>art for the Inea, ag well as those eon.secnited 
to the snn, were ue|H»sited in the puhtie storehon 8 <*.s, and re- 
mained there as prioisioiiM for times of search y.f In Mexico, 
also, W'o aiv toldft I’he |K.'ople held the laials in common, and 
alienation was unknown. 
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/Vo»a (VEZir/o/v/ li, f ' 00 /v, A^ntMta nf Sct'tU'ftn'if 

to the Chief (\nininMlnhi‘i\ Itrif 'nth Iturntnli^ to J. (t, Hvon\ 
Asr/mVe, C.ii,, *Srv;/v7/i/*// /o Mr iioi'eenmeot of In Jot ^ he^mrtmmt 
of AifrkulUirOy Hevenne^ onJ ConiuouTe^ \o. 12(»--^4, JuttJ 
Uantjtiony the lh/4 Hit^ijtemht'e 1^*71. 

^Itt, — With reference t(» lie* eorre-|)ond‘*iu*e wliieli liii.s already 
taken place iM^tw'EMm the < io\enniient of India and this ndniinls- 
tmtion, respE'ctin^ the distru't of Mah'woon on the .southern Ikhiu- 
dary of Tenassenm, and tin* apjilieution.s mail** f<ir lea.ses to w'ork 
for tin in that distriet, and in other parts of .Merg-ui hm well a.s in 
Tavoy, by (lenernl Treiiieiiheere and Nfe.s.six W . Strang Steel A' 
I am dii'irted to forw'ard a <'opy of further eoiTespoiidence 
on the siihjeet, ond to .suhiiiit for tin* eoiisuleration and orders (»f 
the Supreim* ( loviTinueiit the \iew’" of the Otiieiaiing (Miief (\nu- 
inissioner in regard to arrangemenl.M which .Mhonld he made in 
\*iew to the future working of what is know 11 a.s the "‘Malewoon 
fniiii,” and to tlie leasing of the tin d(‘|)o.sit.s under notice. 

Hut iH'hiTe di.HCU*<sing llicse .suhjects w ith regard to the future, 
it may perhaps he useful to des<'rii)e hriell> wlmt has hemi tione 
in the iiast to utilize the rich mineral w'ealth of a protince whieh 
has )>oeu under Hritish ride fordo ytMirsjaiid to iiiijn'otr a di-^- 
trict l,il<K) .square mile.s in extent, during the 10 years it has been 
under lease. First as to the tin deposii.s,- .soon after the pro- 
vince of Tenitsscrini was taken |kisst*s.sion of at the <dose of the 
first Hiirmese war, attention ‘.l•enl.s to ha\e been given U* the do- 
nosit. s of tin, which evi.stcd in the 'lav oy and .Mi'rgnii di.stiicts, 
for ti»w'ards the end of |Si>s, or hegimung of samnh*sof the 

mineral were sent tt» Calcutta, and after assay at the .Mint, wen* 
pronounced to he of excellent (piality. 'I’liis appears to Imve h*d 
to some smelling o|M'n»tions ludng taken in hand by the (Jovevii- 
meul of India, as in August IS’H), a siuall parcel of the nietal was 
fomarded to Calentta and tliere .sidd, and although .soiiiewdint 
impure, it fetclieij g-oial prii c". Indeed, a verv high tipinitm ap- 
pears to have Ih'en formed of tlie metal, ami a Mr. Hmreiin. who 
acted as agent h*rils disjaisal, siig-gi*st»'d that the Mast Iiidiii 
C’ompanv .should establish a “ ehop ’’ of its own, ami statcil that 
he hail no donlit that tin from the 'renas.serim mines would 
realize from 10 to lo c(‘Ut. more than tin* tin inqvorted from 
the Straits, if its purity w»*re giianiiileed hv the ('ompanv’s clioj». 
Hut little or nothing however appears to h.ive been itone work 
the depiKsits subsequently, niul the in'\t veetinl we have regmnliiig- 
them is couUiined in soim' reports on examinations of the localities 
made ill 1^<41, ISI2, and 1H|.'», l»y ('olonel, now Majt>r-(ieneral 
Tremenheere, u.i:., then Ivxecutive Mngiiieer of Teiiasseiini, which 
were puhlivslu'd in the .lournals of the Asiatic S«a*ietv i\»r those 
years. S)H*(*iinen.s t)f the tin w'eix* at the same time sent to 
Itlngland with a hope of Hritish Capitalists iKv.tuvsiing theiiiselves 
in the working of ilie deposits: but owing- to tlie low price of the 
metal, or to other ennses the matter was aot taken up. Some 
years aftenvanU, one or two large (raeis of land weix' gnin ted fur 
•* mining purjiotMxs,*’ but no attempts at iiiining' a]a)enr.s to have ever . 
been made, and on L»ne of thes** gnuitsin Ib-io, Ih*. Oldham found 
one man only at work eolle<*tiiig tin ; while tlien^ was no tnicc of 
pro^H^r milling 0 ( 101*01 ions, so that it is quite evident that nothing 
whatever was done tti can*y out, what may he supjiosed to have 
been, the original intention ivf the gnxuitees. 

The re|n»rt dniwu up in IS.V) by Hr. Oldham, who npiieara to 
have been deputt^d by the Oovernmeiit of India to investigate the 


* ProNxat's •' Hlwtory of the Cuiuiuost erf Hern." ep. »>, 21. 
t RobortwNrB •• History at Amorim.'* Works, \i>l. (. |k 2IM. An imf mil fill iim- 
wn wAslhuH mcNre frflectiuiny provided for tiuiii l»y the modern dl<<'overv of free 
un ports, which leaves the supply In a arcst nicnsurv to clmncc. . 

I Prescott’s ** Historv of the Conquest of Mexiw," |*. : 1. 


geological formatioiiB of the Tenasaerim province, and to ex- 
amine the coal and tin denosits know n t p j^d st thereto, is a very 
interesting one ; a cony is herey * ' 

It seems however to uave IffPte 
day to the present, the coal veins have never been mined, using the 
word in its proper sense, nor the tin depicts woriced, except with- 
in the Malewoon district, and there only in the most desultory and 
unscientific manner. 

In n^gard to the Malewoon district, — butliU|^Motiee seems to 
have lieen taken of this large tract of oqagg^pEilSl 1850, and then 


^4^uty Commissioner of 
* the commission of some 
r>d character, murders 
f , and the like. ” The 
^ ^ » uninnabited, except by a 
llfo^ther 785, and conusting of 
here being neither Burmese nor 
hese few inhabitants gained 


only because “in the Police 
Mergui there appears annually a 
two or three offences of the 
generally with or without th( 
coiuitry is then described 
few scattered colonists nui 
Malays, Chinese, and 
Talain within its boiini 
subsistence in the provide food by agric^ture, or 

fishing for the tig^jrkers.'* Captain, now Colonel Hopkinumn, 
wus then (kiiujidll^lber of Tenasserim, and he submitted a pro- 
^eninient of India to farm out the district in the 
*r ns llenoimg on the opmsite side of the IHdcchan 
% the boiiiulary between British and Siamese territory, was 
leased by the ( lovemment of »Siam. This suggestion found favour 
with the Supreme Ctovemment, and in November 1859, authority 
wn.*4 given to tho Commissioner to carry out his proposals. A 
copy of the correspondence is attached to this despatch. Accord- 
ingly on the .‘KHli of June 1800, a lease of the district was grant- 
ed to one (*het Syang, a Chinaman, for a period of ten years, 
lit a lived yi’arly i*ental of Rupees 050, besides an annual 
fee of Rupees tU) paid for the privilege of sculling country spirits ; 
in addition, the fanner was Island to purchase from the Oovem- 
mejitthe miium required in the country, and 011 this a profit of 
RujKH's ii,000 a year has been realized. I'he gross revenue received 
by the (tov’enucieut in the lost year of the lease was Rupees 2,720, 
ntitl the ct>st of keeping up the police, &c., amounted to Rupees 
.‘1,108, shewing an actual lo as of Rupees 388. It could perhapK 
sciiively hf' e.xpeeted tliat the district would very much improw 
imd<*r un nrmngeiqent such os this, with no repnvsenUitive’of the 
Covermuent on the spot, except the lessee, whose interest it wa.s 
to iiiiike a.s uiiich as po.ssible out of the tin deposits within hi." 
jurisdiction during the tenure of his lease ; but even the anticipa- 
tion e\pre.<tst*d by (^'>lonel Tlopkinson in submitting his proposals 
to the (lovx'rnment of India, have scarcely been fulfilled. The tin 
de|>o."it." have not in anyway become better known throiigli the 
li*a."ing of the country, nor has a systematic plan of operations 
lieeii introduced, nor any gn‘at importation of InlNUir taken place, 
and even if the “ ne.st of thieve.**, ’ has been got rid of, which is 
doubtful, cerhiinlv no “ hive of industry ’* has spning up in its 
place. In t)ie pouulatioii was .stated by the then CAnumis- 

sioin-r lobe 733; in 1 8/0, eleven years after, it had inen^ased to 
I,;^I3. The enpitation tax had increased in the .same (M»riod from 
Hupee.s 590 tt) Kupee.s 013. In 1859-00 the aira under cultivation 
vviu* 210 acreM, yielding are veime of Rupees 2*>4; in 1870-71 the 
quantity of land cidti voted wivs only 410 acres, and the land tax 
aiiioiinted toHupees 420; and theiv aiv 0,(KX) acres of cultumble 
laiur <ilt>iig the northern bank of the I’tikclinn river. The pro- 
gress then lia.s been comparatively nothing, and it is most desira- 
ble that Chet Syang-'s connection with the district should cease 
forthxvith. 

Frmu the coiTespondeiice now submitted, it will be seen (1st) 
that Doctor Oldham reports that tho sample of tin stone forward- 
ed in June last for anmysis, yielded 71o/c of metal; (2nd) that 
he depivcates Mr. Theolwild being t*an»ferred fnmi Pegiuto Teiias- 
serini t4» carefully examine and report on the mineral deposits of 
the latU'v divi.sion, that he obsenes that the services of a mining 
gi*ologi"t would be much more valuable in prospecting for, and 
examining these mineral deposits, than the services of an ordinary 
nieiiilHT of the geological survey department, and that he makes 
refermice to a mining giHilogist who i.-? now employed in India in 
ojM*niiig up a colliery; (3rd) that tho ('oiiimissioner of Tenasserim 
.submits Ills view.s on the best method of administei'ing the Male- 
wtioii “ farm " or district; (4th) that the same otticer forwards a 
iviHu-t fnim the Deputy (’omniissioner of the Mergui district re- 
"(MM’ting the tin deposits, and fuinishes his own opinion as to the 
leasing of such deposits. 

With reganl to the first letter fi*om Doctor Oldham, the Officiat- 
ing (^hief Commissioner oliservos, that tho analysis shows thai the 
tin stone i.s undoubtedly very rich, being dmost mire “black-tin,” 
a name given to the mineral after it lias* been bruised down into 
(lowder, and cleaned from almost all foreign^ substances ready for 
the smelters. The ||fee of such “ black-tin" in England at present 
time, is from £7S toS8 1-10-0 per ton. As to the second commu- 
nication, Mr. Eden is of opinion that it is of the greatest im|mr- 
tance that some arrangement should now be made for bringtog 
European capital and science to bear on the development of the 
valuable mineral deposits of Tenasserim ; but that but little can 
be done in this respS^^t until the deposits have been carefully 
examined and reported iipim, so that some idea may be formed o*f 
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their appproximafo valiu*. The OlKu iatiuz ( 'l.i f r ' 

presumodf that tin* depart mental rt*n-oiis uiy< d In Doetor ( >’dlmiM 
afrainst tjie deputation of Mr. Thecdi ild i»n this duty mu-%t Ik' ln‘!4i^ 
liufliririit hilt jKiXiMfciiiiiiM isconeemrd, it matti rs Utth' w'.u tl.i v 

U4M. Kilt >ii;;h id know n lo 

show that it can'Te atteiui'*d wi^li no pAct^eal results. It is how- 
ever very much to be desired in the inteit'sts «)f iln* (h>venmunt 
*]uit the examination of the tin dtjptjsits uf MtT^ui and ravoy 
should nolonjfer be postponed. And indeed, then* is every n uson 
to b'‘lieve that Uiew hole Tenasserim pnninee is full of mineral 
deposits. It copper i.s to be foutnl in some of the 

hills, and you arcowfl^k^ the repealed eorrespond-me wliieh 
has passed on the sulijemb^l lead has been lately foniul m 

It ^ ciear to Mr. IiJ|^||^^ffl|fc^aae of Mulewoon to the ( ’hina- 
luan, who now has it, nimHk|^e^w he is not prepared ]«i luaKe 
liny specific recommend itfl^^m^^ard to (he ai>]>lieations ot 
General Tremenheere, or (\i., until he p ^ 

more precise information ro;jriirdiii?fc|Le tin d piwiis, their prolulih' 
value HJid extimt, and the inodf* in^^hj^^iev >h*»uld h*- wiuK^ d. 
This information can only bt‘ nride tiie d•‘pll!.(1i•l!l •>! 

some really conpetent and trnijied minr rahl®||^ii{\ <-:j:.'.iie aiifl 
report upon the whole 4uestiori. The i i^pjPfty^l^^uiino'- 
sioner trusU therefore, that tin* (bn eiojnient of India wiT™||fc^tn 
make available for this duty the >4‘r\i(a's of tin* ^.’-eiiileiii.-ui 
to by Dr. Olhham, and that lu* may he directed to imd* ilalo* 
duty in question early in A’’ov( mher, in older that a piompi d ei- 
sion may be arrived at as to the condiiion-*’ on whicli neei.i . 
with General Treimmlieere and MeN.s:N. Siic] jJv Co., ma\ In- 1 m »d 
The lon^erthe d ‘lay in tin' sell lenient of thij. rj nest ion, l!ieo|,;:|. i 
the loiis lo Govemnn iit. Shonhl tin* sein iee*^ of ^^r. I ’nar 
liowever not be avaihibh*, tlie Olliciiitinjj; Clii<’f C-)ninn‘^’'"M' r 
would \entuve to su^^^e.st that the S»*eri tniy of Slate .shoo’d Ik* 
requested to send (nit a Oonijictenl' niiiiinfj sin ve\ or, who lias had 
practical' ex porie nee in the woi-kin;,’* of tin mines andofsire.im 
works, and who could not on’y form an idea nf the line of the 
deposits ho lui^dit examine, hiil e inform. ilinn as to the !»• I 
and most economical method of w Mivin^ tliem. .\ ;jenih in:m ot 
this class nrohiibly could ea.sily he ('ii^ja^ed lhron;:li Ihetloxnn- 
inent schom of minc.s. 

In re.spe,ct to the despatches from the (\>mmissi(jn(‘r of '\\ nas- 
.Morim, I am to .state that the arran^'-em( nis prop ts('d in p-ira. 7, ol 
letter No. 31, dated the 2(Uh Ma> 1^71, Innc Air. iMim’s (iilire 
concurrence with tin* exception ihat he lias another .scln iiiedimh r 
which the Deputy CoinmUsioner of Merj^ui w'ould la* tiaiisb rnd 
to another part of tlui count r> in whicli a new district .seems to Ik* 
imperatively called for, in eonsc((iicne(' of the he:»x > r«tmiis of 
viedent crime. TJn^ OlliciHlin^*' (’hief ( ’(onmissiojier llii-roforc doe- 
nut desire to press innm'diatelx the admiiii-'lratix e chan>:(‘-> pio- 
posed, and they can lie over nnlil the (pn-stion of the h a'^iie^ of the 
till deposits IS settled. No doiilil an \,.>i^lanl ( ‘onrmisHionej* 
mi^ht with {rri'at advaiiln^-e lie jiosled at once D* ilie li:in. and 

miprht have under liis c^ailrol the I’i.liee sialimnd in ihe \v. hi- 
pela^o and nlono’ the hank ol the rixor nji Dt Mah woon. Me 
wonld, it i.s to hi* himed, be able to pul down w h.iL is tailed pir.u s 
in that part of tin* fCa''tcvn se.is, and lo ;^Mlh< r aiouiid Inni, a-s 
Colonel Brown points out, a Sf'i lie men. of enllix .il us in ihi- now 
almost de.serted part of tlie romitrv. lIiifoilnn.iD Ix lio\x« x .-i* i li.*i <* 
are not enouf^ui of As>istml ( 'ommi^'ioii' i iil * 

Commi.ssioiier',s dispo.sal to enable hiui Di maki* llie ai- 
niD^ement. Biu the point on wliii h eailx oid-i-^ are n iw 
requested is the delei^atioii of a pr.ulir,’.! and com]ii‘tent 
mineralopricul surveyi ir. 

Mr. Eden’s views do not coincide with t Iiom' of ( 'ohmel llruxxn 


thu^^^verv f ixtniiahl^ f >1’ fdrH^^t'ompany 
^^^V^Land the cbliciatimr ( 

Wmi" xxul^^liM* in c.unplyiu^r wdtii 
u mi'iiujr sF^wor, so that'n*plies lUAy- be giveiH!] 
to the applieSfcLbir lenses. 


•ompauy to work the tin 
l^^nier hopes that so 
of 
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STEPS TAK1-N roWARDS TIIK COXSTllH^ION OF 
IT I E IX I )01t !•: (.STATE) ILXl LXVAYT 

JVnhf f/f> (lot’n'iaut )tf of /u(fit(^ J*. ir. Department^ to Het Majw'- 
tfii firry Of' fstotr for 41 7 i\, dated 20 tft 

l\hrimry b'^72. 

I'm: cun-ospoiid ncc eiidiiu'’ with \oiir Grac»*s Despatch No. 30 
of tin* !Mh .Inno I'^Tth rehiLi'd to the iiiKh*r(akint< of thu Muhamjall^ 
1 lollv.ir lo pl.u e a millioM sievlin.o’ at the di*»po'(nl (dour Govern-^ 
meiit. in aid of tli.* I'vp •ii'.e nf a lailway to unite the Great Indian 
P. mn^u’ii li iilxxay in \im ir with Iiidort*. Tin* iieufotiatimis which 
1, -idled in this weie n poi led to \nnr ( inua* on the March 

and MS m< nil uh d lo In* mir intention in the 11 th para, of 
Im^* l>t*-piieh \o to. We tool( immiMlial.e steps for coniiiiencingp 
-"ixev of the line. \ re fen lice til a map wdll show that the 
inxt -.'i;Mlion of the t‘niinliy Ix txvet n the (ireat IndiHU Deninsuhi 
li o’xv.ix uiul Indore, d lu ind 'd miicli cin»ineeriM^ skill, as well as 
linn* and l.iboiir, h bue the ( lox eniinenf eoiild he jus itii*d in ac- 
( epiin^ ;inv p.ii lieiilai ali-rnmcni. One point, only w’as iixed, and 
th.ii al.'iiiiinil punt, ind »re: and lh}u^'’!i it wa.s coiiNidt'red of great 
imp'll I iin c th it Mlioxx -Inuihl he mi 1 lie line, if conveniently and 
cconoinic.illx pii>-ili'e. it is cx idciit thal thi.s iidvnntng’o must bn 
buT *!.''( an* if ioimd to he i'iic.)n-.| ,ienl xxil h ol her and more inipern- 
lixe cnn-nI'Uiin.ui- xxhich nilnrally pn'Mciil tlnunsi'lve.s in tlxiug' 
the diiTc-ii.ui ol mix !ine imiliii^’ Indore wd ill the Great Indian 
Pemiisii'a i; iilxx IX , and Ihed (ision of .xvhieh pniclieMllv deter-- 
miM' S i)ie [oc.itioii of I In* lx lilxvav. fiidure and .Mliow are both 
-iiii.iD (1 o'l the M.ilw.i luble-hind, .Mhoxv lM*ing‘ near to the edge of 
the jihnipi ‘'Carp which bounds it tii t In* .soiitli, and which is broken 
inl<» -hoi I ''pm*-, alfordimr lint lil tU* latse for gaining height, thn 
.Nerli'iddi Kixi'r lloxxjn;^ al no great dist.in(‘e from iU fool. Thu 
coiiod iMtions refern d to are three in iiuiuher, r/;.; — 

I. T!i. 111! In* ViiiUlix .i- 

( M 'I'll' ( III -in;- nt tile Nerltil.lil'l Kivej 
I li • )iini in*. I v\ nil tin* (inti liiUmii reiiiiiniilu Kiillvwi.X i 

V- rt'Uiii «1 . 1 In* pmeiio I with the ({real Indian Peniil.siila Uail- 
xxiix, il XX ill he -<*i n i oni tin* map that, oxxing lo tho cliailgn in 
Ihe iliriclmn .»f lhal bn , (lie bifurc.ilioii of a railway lo IndoriT 
(amioi h(* .(I a p.uni iinieh lo l!n* xve-l of Khnndxva ’without ad- 
din' mnlij’x lo 1. i*'ili. M u- c.ni il h.* far |.i tin* ea.st of that station 
xMlhoni jnxoix uiL- a lo/e* jiiid c\pt'ii-ixe delonr nhovn tlio (dliata 
x%lin h xxon’id ])T.it‘e .Mlioxv on a branch. Moreover, it would add 
niit' ii'llx I ilhelenjlli f*f#lie route to li niihiiy, which is undoubt- 
(d!x ill" nainr.il -iM-jioi't of the tr;illii' of this line. A further 
coii-ld i.iD ui pn*^< Mi I ii-i If ill deciding on the point of junction, 
xi/ . ill" mill.' I’li\ 1 b ir.H 1. 1 * of ilie jmiglc.s wliU'h intervene bc- 
Il tie* exMiiii - 1 ii?’,\.iv and I he Nerhndda Uix'er, and 'wliioli are 
to il" • .1 n’ i..ix. i-eil I»\ til. it lailxx'.ix, and extend north of the 
Nei!)(i<bh .1 1 I.' .1- 'b Dm; uf I lie \ iiidliyiin ranges, whose lower 
.-I'»p - th. X a -) eitx. I-. W'.iiev, too, is a .serioiH didiculty through- 
out I lie 'i I e.Di 1 - )Mri nf thi. iiaci. 'I’lie Nerhuddu Diver Hows 


in regard to grunting liecn.sc.s to wmk for tin, for «jne y» ar on'x , 
nor with those of (Captain Erv'iir u.s to leirsing- the depo.-its of a 
nominal rental for live years with perniis.sion to renew' the lease 
for a longer period. In the 1ir.st place*, if tin* vabn* (d the d"posits 
w re approximately defined, n.s they^ w^onld h»* hy a jiracucal 
miner, no company would comiiiciice op(*raf ion.s on the sliort Icrm 
of one year; and in the .second ])laee, the granting'' ofalea.M-for 
five years at a nominal rental would siinp’y he ofTcrinu’’ a premium 
to the l(*s8ce.s t<^g(*tas lumdi as po.ssihb*, m the rMdi‘.sl wav po-sibh*. 
out of the ground in tin* five year.s, and at tlie expiialion of that 
period they would probably (»hie(d to ivnexv their h-a.se. The la -1 
plan, in the CMiief Ginn irii.ssi oners opinion, w'onld he lii grant tin- 
privilege of working tlie depo.‘'ils for a leriii of 1 1 or 21 years on a 
royalty of say 5 or 7 percent, on the value of the niinei-al or mef;il 
sold, ^^'ilh such a long jioriod a coinjiany woii'd liave s(,iiic in- 
ducement for working the griouiid systematically and tliorough, and 
a moderate royahy would lend them to carry on tlieir opera' iuiis 
in an open and bti-aightforward maniKjr, vvlicrt by their prog res- 
would become known, and if succe.ssful, would lead lo ollur apjili- 
catioDs for grants in diffi rent parts of tlio country. 

Mr. Eden observes that the V'njuatioii pu|J»y the Deputy G')m- 
misaioner on the nietal exported from Me^ui ls h very low one. 
The highest price noted is i; 101, and the average only £^'<2. Tlii.s rate 
is far below tlie market value*. BUx;k tinhiU for years paat been from 
£125 to £130 per Ion, and is novi^£13o -willi every pro.spect 
of an increase, owing to scarcity of llie inetuL The present time i^ 


ir.tj’i.n l-iuL nl iJic mDiiiit.uji ran:_M‘,,nid, lliercforo, as the river 
cnK-iii" .ind tin* glial asci’iii lo tin- .Mahva plateau are contiguous, 
t ln*s.* I XX o ub-<tiK*lcs mu''l, he con, sidcivd together. Floods in tho 
.\erlmdda ri>(* fruiii ()l) to 120 feet aecoiding to tho soctiim of the 
(-li.imi"!, and h;i\e a '^nrbiee velocity of from 20 to 30 miles an 
h'Hir The euld-xv* .itlier di ,"haige 'n Hinall, and the bed ia rocky, 
lull t il" ch'liiiM' i X .irie . eun.sidci-alTly in' XV idt h, audit is desirablo 
lhal a h id re *.ite should b** elm.-'A. M ax iiere tin* fomidatioiis may bo 
laid xviui It mu li (lilli iillx’, and without rt-‘(or(ing to spaii.^ of 
t VC**' -i\-(* ii'jig'h. d’hi.-i, ind. t' I'lnining t he. direction fora railway 
to tin* Nliilwa jil.ite.in, w * li.ixejiad iiol oijiy to consider its length 
and t'n* di't in-*e io«e t imx er.scd to and fj-oni the sea-port, but lo 
ih'*o>'* a ghat a-cen! a- w clI as a cr i-siiig of a formidable river, 
and to 1 ndr.ixour to ^"]*'cl such a bin* as will pre.sent least n.sk in 
Ih'* • \ecution and nii iiiD jiaiicc* of llie works by reason of the iin- 
Inabhy char.icl"]- of llie cf unit rx lobe traversed. The complicut- 
i-d juohlem thii^ pi’eseiitMl for M>lnl ion, demanded early and close 
attiiiiion, and we s.ixv that *iiily a preliminary reconnoissance 
euiild b" mad • during llie remaiinler of Uie working seasmi after 
the linaiicinl negutiation*^ for tin* con-trnction of this railway were 
In-.night to a favonrabli^ lerniinatioii. Their result w’as reported 
to ymir Grac?!* on the 2!hh March M70. By tho l/5th Apm, tho 
I'kigineers began to take llie lield, and by the 14lh June, when tho 
raixH whicli set in mi tlie *0ih of that month, precluded further 
held work. Mr. Oawfurd ( 'ainpbcll, wlio had been appointed to 
the charge of the durvey, had collectod sutficient data to enal^ 
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him to .siilmiit (o us cIom,* of Ih*.* fullowiu};^ ii rMtP 

rcHults of an a <imij||rt|j^n ducted pvelimiiiarv eri<[inry.^v^»^pWJ^S 
rul Mr.(\impl)ell was, UuU the liiK/dioiild leave. 

tluj^KKrthHaii Peiiin-u!si KmIwmv eitln-i atKhumWTji milea) 
(JMS2 iiileH from Ho nhav) that it by Sunnawad 

B^i^eret\^wl|p're he proposed 1o ernssjdniiip'iF^"‘^*i i 2 miles s>uth 
^of Banvaie, altda.scvn I b V . pM.',sin;,'' llirou^rli Mbuw 

to lndor<\ The prniio^jJ^Z5^?5?!n‘i' cro.s^iML'' wn.s Ihoiifrlit to be 
favourable, as the bjBTC'A^l^nond^ mi’y tlo feet, nnd the i*old- 
weather ii w js e\j) rii d, b * easily' sp iim d. Tin* 

works ou a.seent on lliis hue \\n>i'd be verv Iic‘a\y. The 

suuirniWwoii d be readu d wiili h c mlinuoiis ine’ine of 4 mili*s on 
aflftfiCiient of I '40, hiiviii; 4 - jjl)oui I.L'Oi) yards of limiiellin^'*, end 
j^fiflrreo lofty M.iduel', boi wii b n * ^-iMdieiils worse than 1 lOO on 
^h6ther pdrt.s of tin* line. Tlie o-r.idi nt-^ t)f the inebne con'd, it was 
shown, be r- duet d, but ojr\ wi'b ^rreiit outlay, and 1 here is no 
r^son to aniicipjie such 11 tr.dlie oil I his line a.s wtui'd jiis ify a 
la^e exp. udiluro in an i(in>ro\ emeiit wddeh woidd ndiice the 
kjJoinotivG worlcin^ oxp'Uis <ui'n in in . pri limin ny repoj-l, ]Mr. 
iXiTipbell enumeriiles ci^^dii diff n iii p issi s or ;jhats from ibe 
^■^^Mauupoor Ghat on the we.si, h\ which ihe \L;rii and Homhay 
road is earned to the Jbni;^hh*i‘ on tin' ••j'-i. ]i\ w hieh it wms ^onu* 
ten or twelve years a; 4 o propO’eil to c.m; Iin-' (*!' r.ii’w i\ to- 
ward.s A^ra. 'rin* Maiup ior t Jii.ii i. \\ \ .d o , "hon'd lie re- 

1 ‘ected, not tmly in ct»ii"'‘(ni'‘ti'-.‘ nf the ■* r*' it exir.-i h n-jlli -'f ie*w' 
ino that i .'i .ul p kui w m t l,i\<)l\. , i u ot of 

second tfkal SOU til ol tin* Ni'rlrndd i mid ot lh*‘ l<i])tec both 

of which would Iiiim* to b.* eio.-i d. Similarly, tlie evtreine J‘]nst 
Ohat the B.iu^'ldce. con’d be }ippro\rd of, in\ol\in; 4 : as it 

does an extra leiuifth of 1'J mih s of new railway. It i.-. true 
that tJiis jfliat .i.sceiit Would ad. nit of a v’'>‘Ole of 1 !0() without 
much dilhculty, and the cios-,inir '*f the Nerbudd i woidil be f.i\onr- 
able, but the line wonld, on the whole, eosi at the lea.st a.s miu li 
as a shorter hut .steeper f.nadi d hue Mr. (’mnphell in fact, 
estimated the cost to h * oD per (‘•■nl. more lliaiT lii-^ (’Imnd valley 
line. But siipposiii!/ the co^t to be ejpi d, t.lie addil mil'll 12 miles 
of new line rcipiircd, is not i he oidy (lH.id\ .intake of the Haii^’hlec 
Ghat location. It won'd aild 2tl iiiile^ to the lead to Hombay, the 
natural port to be coiisid'-nd in coniieeimn with any Indore Hall- 
way scheuie, It woiilil tniN eiwe an nnhealtliv mid de.solatc coun- 
try, where water is a ditlh'ult\ , mul it w miM p'ac‘c Mlmw ou a 
branch. Moreover, tin* limits witliin wliieli cxini lenfrtU may he 
allowable in order to ft*aiu a better «»T)idLenl, would be exceed'd by 
this line, considerin;r the uvolmlile tv<iilie. Of the remainin*? six 
jrhats, we had fact.s ref^avtlinjr two — the Simrolo and the (Mioral. 
The Simrole, wiw suiw eyed h' the Great Indian lVuiu.sula Kail- 
way lOnpfincers, and a lim*. traced. — 


clo^e of the followiii}? I engined upipi that division having had extra work thrown 

luliieted pvelimiiiarv erapury. upon tliem in tjie Vindbya survey. For a comparison of the sever- 

(Voonlwdl VVH< lliiVt the lini/dlOllld 

‘ Choral valley. After full consideration of the various lines ex- 
I Riuined and r( ported with the aid of Mr. Molosworth, our 
* Cuiisiiling Hiitfineer, we have accepted this Hue. We are 
■ of opinmii that a railway capable of being worked through- 
out hv locoui dive power should J^pnade, and we 
1 are sal isli* d t at, looking to the traflj^^PW'TDny bo expected, 
we shoiibl not be justified in jrftfifcig the gi*eat outlay 

■ oid the long gradient 

■?er reduced to oj miles, 
tuniielHng now pro- 
t of the line is on a 
mer grades could be in- 
iblo economy would rc- 
because it is an engine- 
^reat Indian Peninsula 
by Europeans, nnd has 
itary niunt of view. It 
out i0,(X)0 inhabitants, 
rent to the Govemor- 
its adoption. The only 
iinl ■ ho line of shortest 
' Icn^ili for c(>n."iriu lion between Indore and the Great Indian 
I I'cuinsula K.iilwiiy. To save D riiilofl in through distance to and 
j from Boiiih.iy, ii is certainly wortli-wliile to avoid a junction in 
' the jungles, 7it .Jaw in* for instance, though it would lend to a small 
i .sjiiing (perhaps 2 miles) in the length of newline. Starting 
! then from Kliiindwiib. the line falls 434 feet to the Nerbudda 
I in 37 miles. It then ri.se.s in 13 miles about 308 feet. In neither 
! of tlic.se scclioin are the works henvy, and the 50 miles are 
j estiiiuitcd to i(*st .£18J,(X)() wdtJiout .station.s, rolling-stock, shops, 
j nnd resitl iH-cs. Tlii^ givc.s a mileage cost of i,'*l,()00. At the 
I 50 h mile t n* g-Init-work ri'nlly hcoins and continues for 10^ milo.s 
; to the table-land: a.seending 0 45 fei't in tlii.s distance, of which 
432 are gamed in the 1/40 incline. The cost of this seciioii is 
j e.stimati'd at £'270, (XK), nml eliminating: the 3 [ miles of incline, 
j co.stirig £‘111,000, tlie remaining lOJ miles of this section are. 

e.stimated at £0,072 per mile. Tlie la.st section of 10 miles 
I from the ghat summit to Indore, i.s roug^hly put down at 
1 ii;D3,D00, or £5,780 per mile, but thi.s amount wdll probably be re- 

I dneed when the e.stimates are submitted; although there are three 
! large bridges, aggregating 000 lineal feet of water- wav, wliich will 
I HW'oll the eost of Ibis .small section. A sum of .£200,(to0 lias been 
I put down for the Xerhudda Bridge, 2,»>(X) feet long, but notwith- 


Mik'i. Clj.iiii^ (Ji.uJiciil. 

wnii i -7 of 

.. <■» ■<I of 

.. » --1 

Total IJ ■> 1 " of , ,111(1 ^U•| |n'«*r 

beside.s five tiiimeN, agurei:\'il mir in Iomi^'-iIi about xanls, and 

si.x lofly viaducts. The Xoibuddi Ki\er crossing w^>uld require a 
central ap.in for tin* cold m’:i"oii (■1ijiiiii»I of 501) b el. Of the Glio- 
ral Ghat the parlieulai-" Ii;i\- bem ^.:i\ eji, mid t In* Hndli\a Glial 
might, it was ihoiiii'lil, be u j'lo d in ^■oflIll•ctlo|| with ihe fonuiT, 
but it had not bi*yn all I ullicii III !\ * \.miiiii'd ()ii il>. en'^t tlie 
Hiiuyole already referred i.*, jind b'lwcm lli*- .Sjisirule and (lie 
Baiighlee is the IVepublab ( 1 but. of w Im Ii iiotlniiLT w m'- re!i!l\ Known 
from a profes'^ional ]»oiiit nf mcw. ( )!ii- ii))|. rrniii Or tin* l*»*t*pnl- 
dah i.s, that if adopted, Mlmw wmiM Innr to be aeeoinnmdated by 
a branch, and iinles ‘1 this glint wen- I’onml to nfb r ijrent advan- 
tages, it W’oiild be exclinb d from adoption bv rt'irsDn <»f the great 
additional length of new liin* tb.-it it would deniaiid. So also a.s 
respects the Chota and .Mota .f;i 111 Glial ". no e\aet fael.s wmtc on 
record. Tlu*y are on tin* we.st l_M*tw»>i n ilu- ('Iioral nnd the 3Ioun- 
poor Ghats, but if lh. -'> should on exaiiiinatioii prove at all 

superior to the Choral <m* any glint to mist, it wn^ probable that 
the Hue could be (*arried acro'<>! the Xerbiidd-i at the Ivfieree oro.s.s- 
ing. It is evident, howe\er, that ilii.s would iiuohe the po-ssage 
of much cros.s drainage. 

On the other hand, the junglt s on the .south of Nerbudda that 
would ha>e to be traM'r.'^ed hv a more weste>Iy cros.sing are very 
deadly. Moreover, tlie ground l>etw*een ibeir summit and Mhow, 
was reported to be mueh broken by ra\iiies.^, ‘I'lie informHlion ob- 
tained by Ibe preliminary reeonnoi^siuii’e and and tljm;summnri7.ed, 
was ovidently iii.sullicienl to admit of our uecepting the Choral 
Ohat ascent, and it was therefore necessary to ord«'r fiirtlM*r inves- 
tigations with lhi‘ object either of Knding a better gluit than that 
through which tin* Choral UiNer Hows; nr, failing that, to prove 
and to place on record tlie ground." for the conclusion that there i.s 
no belter ghat witliin the .s|K‘ciiied limius. Mr. Camphell accord- 
ingly took the Held iiiimediitely the season })i‘rmilU'd, and w'o 
now have the honour to report t() your Grace the result of the last 
season's work, which in . *11111 's .skilfully-e\i*euted topographical sur- 
vey of part of I In* ^ iudhyos i*<inge, and a project for this railway. 
The scheme as con-^id.^red 'oy ns is not complete in details, as, al- 
though the designs are prepared, the estimale.s for sixteen miles of 
railway between the top of the ghat and Indoix* are not ready, the 


I standing the lieiglit of piers required, it i.s expected that the bridge 
, will not cost .so niiicli. Including this amoiiut, the Engineer’s 
j e.stimate for the 8(> niile.s of metre gauge; line is £751,000, and 
I adding £J.000 a mile for rol]ing-.stork, statioii.s, .station nincdiinery, 

; and ."hop.s, the cii"t a.s estiina1(*d by Mr. Campbell, may be talien at 
iS40,0.»(), and ineliiding Engineering e.slablishni(*nts, £000,000. 

: n* ving thus satjsHed oursrlves tlial the line wdiich had bocii 
rliosmi wm." t he be.st, and that tlie Engineer's estimate of quantities 
' and prices, gaM* an approximately conect view of the probable, 
c*o.>t, we determined to iiixite lenders for tlio execution of the 
w’oi41 to be (lone in India on ii .selieduli* of rates and specification 
, similar to tho.se w liu li we n^cently let a. contract for the con- 
."t niel ion of tin* railway betw(‘en Agra and Hambhui* to Messrs. 
Gliver ail. I Co., and we (Ic.-^ired oiir ( ’ou.su'.ting Engineer for State 
KuiLwa>.s lo inspect tile country, and to prepare a design for the 
Nerbiulda Bridge, aflei* he liad learnt the nature of the foundation 
I and the qualily of iiMiilable stone. For our orders on this project 
; w'o requi'sl a peru.sal of enclo.siire Xo. 2, from which it will be ob- 
j served that there an* several details to be settled by our Consult- 
ing EiiLrineer, who i.s now ou tour. Many influential Arms sub- 
mitted tend.'rs wdiich varied much in am( 3 unts, some being far 
above the estimates of our Engineers, w’hich we thought were 
suttu ieiitly liberal, w'hile others again ftU below those rates. Such 
variation iniglit bo expected, a.s tlie cost of extensive work in the 
Nerbudda valley has not been thoroughly ascertained. Among 
the lowest tenders was one from Messrs. Ifood, \\Tnton, Mills and 
Gag, a firm whidi is well-known in Bombay, and which has been 
engaged in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
I for many yt‘ars in the valley of the Nerbudda. Messrs. Hood, 

1 AVintori, and Co. are we Ijelieve, a wealthy firm, and as their rates 
, are certainly under those at w’hich wo could except to construct 
j tho railway departmentallv, wa have entrusted the work to them, 

I and our Solicitors are now drawing up a formal deed of contract. 

I In the meantime a commencement will be made without delay. 
, The con1ractor.s >vill rai^ out materiaks and construct the. line 
j north of Khundwah. Rails, sleepers, and bridge- work, being do- 
I livered to them byTtis at that sDitiou. The railway from Khiind- 
j wah to Indore is one presenting considerable physical diflioulties, 

I and we Imye therefore described the project in more than usual 
j d 'tail. We now oak for your Grace s concurrence in tihe commen- 
I d.ition we have given to tlfe staff engaged on the survey, and for 
' the approval of ller Majesty’s Oovemiiient to the steps which we 
have taken. 
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made of Itis eecrut project nl^^wll excite ul^irtn and ^^lish- 
raeut all over Europe. As w^alfirmtd in our last issue, it 
is not French but Prussian ascendancy that Europe has to 
fear ; but Enff|^|]*J^are as slow now as thoy were in the 
Arnericau^^l^'^3arriv'e at any clear insight into the, position, 
(lonoral Turr’s letter will, wo" may hope, put au end to fur- 
ther doubt as to the real author of tlio conspiracy which has so 
justly agitated the luiiul of En^'h!inl. Tlio hands, it iii.ty bo, arc 
tho hands of Esau, but«t.>^ voice is Jacub’.s voieo ; and it is wel^ 
that EurojiMHl^liT/es it as she docs. 

■ L ■ - t - 1 I 

PrU'SSfAN SUfT’ESSES ■ 

% 

AND THEin OLORT. 

♦ 

Tiik ** critical faculty” wouhl almost socm to bo in aboyanco 
with tw(» thirds of our coutc‘tnporarii*s in presom-c of the Prus- 
sian successes in this war. Where defeat wouM have been dis- 
grace, victory c iiuiot be glorious. If au army of ri0,00(» iikmi 
overthrow a force of l()o,0tK) as well appointed ami well drilled 
as themselves, there is much of what is popularly called “ glory'’ 
in such a victory. But if an army of l(M),0<)() men cut to picce.s 
another of 50, 0(M) only, there is no glory in sm'h an achieve- 
ment at all. The first Napoleon’s victories wt n; so frei|iieully 
<if tho forim*r kind, that we can understand tho into'cica- 
t ion which they produced in France. Tliey were vietori(‘.s gain- 
ed by pure generalship and smalhu* forces, ovir armies greatly 
superior to them in strength, in arms, ami equipments, and 
everything hut comvigt* ami le.idershi[i. 'riien* was mi ghiry in 
Napoleon’s victory at Jen. i, fnr In; oiitiiumbei-ed the I'lussiaiis 
two to one ; hut there wasgiv.it glory in I )aviMi'.t’s victory at 
Auorsludt, gairiiMl 1 he same day, for the Kn-m li Marshal had 
but 27,000 men ill position against ()(i,0OO Prussians. Now it 
is clear, that from the outset of tho c.'impaigu in iiro- 
givHs, tho Ereueh troops liavo been oNorwheluied by the 
pressure of .superior numhors. They ha\c pl.iinly fought 
with a courage as desperate as ever. A man can d** m* mori* 
than be killed, aial tlie death roll is satisf.vetoi y enough We 
hu|»e. Tho f.ict i* now h.^comiiig «lea», I hit Ei.imsi w.i, 
Justus little prepaiHsl for the bloody strife foived upon her 
by tho iutrigue.s of llismarck, as tla* .\uslri.ins were m l.siJO. 
lu both ca.so.s the* Prussians in over-wlKlmmg iiuiiiIho’s 
and perfect cumpleteiies.s of pi c[>aiM(ion, Iiavt** Ikhmi hurled 
agaiu.sb forces altogether inferior jn strciiglh, anti in eaeh 
cii.so di.sorgaui/.ed by Liu* \ ast nshictious th.it were l»ciiig 
made tlimviii. We now know thal the French l'an[>eror’s .'tate- 
ineut that ho was “ not [irepared for war” w.i^ the .simple 
trutii.* lu [)oint of fact, tho Ministry wi re di.sh.inding IOO,()0 d 
men at file very time the Spanish intrigue diselo-;ed itself, in the 
hope that Pru.ssia at Jjord C’laremlon’.s lust.ims* would be iii- 
duceil to follow their e.vampic. 'Phe English pa[»er.s, according 
to their wont, have utterly misled the [uihlic as to the 
facts of the case. Instead of hoiug piep.iivil for w.ir, anxious 
for war, and ministering to the war p.issiou.s of the people, the 
French Emperor was not prepared for war, and wa.s anxious, if 
poBsible, to avert it. When the crisi.s iiucxpeetedly aro.se, there 
were but two alternatives before him— to decl.iiv war, or to ab- 
dicate, Franco is suffering for her temerity in ni.shiiig into 
a conHiot for which Bismarck stood so fully iirepared, that within 
tho short interval of time between the IfHh of July and 3rd 
August, ho had 1,0.S5,CHH) men under arms, ami 500,000 of them 
massed upon the frontier. The history of ISOO luis boon repeat- 
ed to the letti>r. Confiding in the loyalty of the Prussian 
King, Austria although distrusting Bismarck, was in the 
iniilst of immonso military reduetions, in coii.sequence of her 
financial ombarrossmeutH, when tho war broke out. Franco in 
1870 was in the midst of a great disbuiidinent of forces, in the 
hope that she might induce Prussia to follow her example. In 
the various ougagoineuts of 18(50, .\u.stria had not only to lace 
the needle gun, with troops of various nati()ualt ie.s under her 
standanl, but was altogether outnumhered by her adversary. 
The Prussian force that fell upon Bohemia w.rs more than 


.300,000 .strong, to oppose which Benedek htKl in all less than 
S100,(XH) men. At Koniggrata, tho Pru.ssians had 250,000 men 
in th^ field, the Austrians but 185,000. Bismarck stakec^ am^ 
thrctt^^l^n his exact knowledge of the Austrian resources 
asho iSHl^i^jtf^d and thrown udo u hi^e xact knowledge^ 
the force whiCT 

.shame in the.so the French, as thoT^^Ts no 

real glory in tho successes of tho Prussians. Of what use is all 
this loose .talk about tho porfootion of the Prussian mihtary 
.sy.stem, and the superiority of the needle gun, until b^ji^iave 
been tried iu a fair field, under oipial condition.s ? "^^aro os 
.satisfied now, as we were at the coiumencenidnt of+l 5 ^ji;Mnpaign, 
that 100,000 Prussians are very doubtfully to be ^jfcted against 
100,000 Fn nch troops at any time, but no reasonable person 
in those days will expect 100,000 Frenehmon to snatch a victdfy 
from 150,000 Prns.sian.s, nidoss under generalship miserably 
bad. We believe still that, man for man, the French soldier, 
anti the Au.striaii soldier are superior the Prussian, but the 
ftict cannot be ascertained under such conditions a.s tho.se 
wliich prevailed in the campaign of 18(56 and now in 1870. 
bet u Pru.ssiau force of 100,000 men meet tho same force of 
AustriaiiH or Frenchmen in tho field, and the chuiicc.s are hea- 
vily we believe against the former. In spite of the numerical 
inferiority of the Austrians at Sadowa, it ueodod a groa.s tacticall 
error on the part of Benedek “ nnet] nailed even at A^stor- 
litz” to give the Prns.siaiis the victory, lii spite of their .superiori- 
ty in Jinmber.s, their needle giin, and the moral advantage of 
their recent Miccesses, there were "‘three ternblo hours of 
uiicoitiiiuty” for them at .Sadowa. Those limir.s would have 
.shewed a difi'ereiit close in all probability, had there been a 
Wellington, nr a Napoleon, iu stead of Benedek upon the field. 
No one will understand us we trust to bo de[U'eeiatiiJg tho 
Pi u.ssi an troops ; wc are simply jiointiug out, since nonoof our 
conteniporarie.s have done so, that the.so Pj’u.ssiau siicceHsos are 
by no means to be regarded as evidence of the .superiority 
cither of the Pru.s.sian military system over that of Franco or 
AiLstria, or of the nccdlo gun over the chasst'put. 

T'hoeic succes.ses have a latent significaucc, moreover, great- 
ly to be regretted. It evidences a strange want of kuow'- 
ledge nf hum. in nature, still more of I’n neli human nature, to 
.sup[)o.s j tliiil they can lead to euduring peace. They will simply 
make it impos.siblc, and the guilt of this luau Bismarck, iu awak- 
ening deadly pus.sioiis that h.id slept for h.ilf :\ century, 
and that uinlcr wise govci’iimeut might have .slept on 
till (he Millemiiiun, i.s overwhi'lmiug. Wlio can .suppo.se for 
a moment that Frciichincn will roinaiii at peace LifLer .such 
an overthrow as this at the liaials of a foe, for whom every 
hTcncli .sii^'er leels more or less contempt? A decisive overtlirow 
r /•• rlri'fff/ cunilititnm nf cinnf/at might lead to an 

enduring piMCo, but au overthrow like lhi.s l>y the brute fiirce 
of numbers rein lers it impos.sibl©. And the guilt of this now 
era of war.s i.s entirely Pru.s.sia’s own. 

The li at red with which tho Pni.ssians regard the Freueliis 
all exceedingly deadly hatred, and has \ory little to bo pleaded 
in its excuse. Throughout the fir.st ten yeai-s of the .stniggle 
between Kuro^ie and the Revolutionary arniio.s of France, Pnia- 
.sia, relying upon the army slio had inherited from tho Great 
Frederick, afiectod to regard the military succe.s.se.s of Napo- 
leon with imlifference. UncoiLseioiis that her own military 
.system was oflbte, slio affected no surpriso at tho revei*8es suh- 
taiued by tho Austrian troops, and hardly concealed tho boast 
that Napoleon w'oiild find a very different enemy to deal with, 
if ho directed hi.s foree.s agaiii.st tho army of the (ireat Frederiek. 
To tho astoiiidhmeut of Europe, tho great Prussian army dis- 
appeared iu a .single day. The battkvs of Jena and Auorstadt^ 
fought on the same day, simply pulverized it. Tho defeat and 
demoralization were so complete, so utter, that division after 
division and forti-ess after fortress surrendered at‘ discretion, 
at the first summons of even inferior French forces. 

In all tho after events Of the long war that ended at Water- 
loo, the Prussians were beaten almost as cffteii as they fought, 
unles.s where, as at Leip.sic, they were giving battle with the allie,s 
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at enormous odds. Now, the Prussian iiatred of the French | 
^gely arises from this fact. Prior to the rise of Napoleon, 
Prussia engrossed the chief military ranowp of Eur opa^^ nd 
Hie Prussians Imre not* yet forgiven the ooiit||tfP^nto 

pursued a course of diplopiacy iowaYds the rest in Europe, 
base in its meanness and rapacity as to make it impos- 
sible thecal it even now without a burning sense of anger. 
Tims profound peace with ourselves, this maguanimoiis 

power di iL not # scruple to iiuiiex Hanover, as a reward from 
the JPrencl^l^)eror, for its neutrality in the campaign of | 
Austerlitz. Most righteously was Prussia horsolf trocMen 
undfr licel the very next year ; and conscious of the |io- | 
sition she has since occupied in the eyes of Europe, she cannot 
forgive the French that she Wi\3 first made their tool and then 
their washpob before all Europe ; her own incredible baseness 
having been the real cause of her humiliation. The numerous 
battles fought between the two races, ii- which the Prussians wore 
almost uniformly unsuccessful, did but intensify their hatred 
of the conqueror. The final overthrow of the French at 
Waterloo, two days after the Prussian defeat at Lignj, simply 
whetted the Prussian dosiio of vengeance, and Paris would im- 
(loiibtaily have been sarM by Blucher but for the presence of 
the English Army. There is a real feeling of contempt for 
Prussia in tlio French people, with a full conviction that the 
Prussians, unaided, are not able to meet them in the field* 
The French would therefore have been glad to eftaco the memo- 
ry of Waterloo, which they regard >vith some reason as a victory 
wrested from them by the arrival of the Prussian troops. 
There is something of contempt mingled with their dislike of 
Prussia, while there is a deadly hatred on the other side 
for the memories of the last war, and of the terrible but de- 
served humiliation to which the French Emperor subjected the 
Prussian kingdom. The Prussian animosity is more malignant 
far than that of France, for it is simply the spirit of 
unsated revenge. They call it, meanwhile, and persuade them- 
selves it is, patriotic feeling. These late successes of mere brute 
force will do nothing but intensify the hatred on both sides, for 
both will be conscious of their indecisive nature, as trials of the 
courage and endurance of each nation respectively. Who can 
speak in fitting terms of the two men who have unlocked 
the gates of hell, and let these passions lo<jse upon Europe ? 

EDITORIAL NOTES UPON THE WAR. 


Wb may reasonably doubt whether Bismarck and the 
PniBsian King would have been so ready to engage in this 
wai, had they foreseen its issue. The Empire has fallen 
only to disclose the Republic. The presence of the Prussian 
army upon French soil will inflame to madness the terror, 
wrath, and energy of tho Revolution, while Europe is under- 
mined by democratic forces, the awakening of which is look- 
ed for with vehement impatience 'in Spain, Italy, France, 
and Germany itself. This terrible war will but hasten the 
great consummation, or catastrophe, in which << the dynasties” 
with their crimes fresh upon them are doomed to perish. 
But who can foretell what shall come after ? Will the reign of 
the people inaugurate a millennium of peace and brother- 
hood, or will it be “ tho beginning of troubles” P It may not,” 
said Sir Henry Bulwer lately in the House of Commons, 

" perhaps alto jether beside the present question to point out to 
» fhia House, tiiid thiV’Ugh it to the country, that since we have 
heard so much of military and naval armaments being super- 
seded by international obligations— since we have been told 
** war was to be done away with by philanthropic understandings 

« we have witnessed such an utter disregard for international 

obligations, and such sudden, such reckless, and such unjust 
“ wai-s as we had scarcely ever witnessed before.” 

Let the reign of “ the people ” come attended by what follies 
it may, it will be difficult for it to surpass in turpitude the con- 
duct of the Prussian Court and its Mioister* 


•BisSlBCirwould not beunlikeJyTwo think, to re-establish ihe 
Empii*e, if Europe allowed him tq do so, upon a oompact with 
the Emperor, that France shoSfd no longei^ .^to with eak 
tablishment of Pritssiau hegemony in Eurqp 8 Si 3 ||^ aims of 
the Prussian Count are well uuderst^. Tho unification of Ger- 
many simply means Prussian domination from the Atl^it^^ 
the Italian Alps, Denmark,., Holland, Saxony, and th^l<uor 
German States being ^ibolished or medi|jwed for thajM^ose. 

“There are those among the most 
Germany," says a late writer, “ who with a full lM||jjtt^f the 
“ complete duplicity of Bismarck think nevertfiewBBjjjj^be 
** may serve their cause by bringing about changes whic^^H||L 
‘‘of legality and gootl faith could not attempt. • 

“ as Englishmen are cordially desirous to s<ie the aeady 
“ progress of Germany in the two-fold direction ofttfree- 
“ doni and of unity. We have cortafhly nothing to appre- 
“ lu iid from tho incimsing power and *1116116000 of Gor- 
“ many, were that i*oiccr exercised muitT the controf oj P 
“ meiiiarg governnirnt. It is thr irresponsible nature of that 
jn aver which makes it at this moment a curse to the tvorld. We 
“ greatly doubt, and indeed entirely deny, that a united Germany, 

“ formed more or less on the liiq)erial model, based 011 demo- 
“ cratic iiibtitutions and crownetl by bayonets, could be I'egorded 
“ as any gain to true freedom. It is on the contrary tho latest 
“ and worst form that despotism has assumod, for it is deapo- 
tism disguised in popular sympathies. Such a state would re- 
“ duoe Germany herself to bo a bad copy of the French Empire. 

“ No result would be more fatal to the cause of liberty in 
“ Europe. It is easy to foresee what would be the fate of 
“ small and free States as Holland, Denmark, Belgium, and 
“ Switzerland lying at the meny (»f such neighbours as France 
“ and a Prussianized Gormany which would despise them for 
“ their weakness and hate them for their freedom. One by one 
“ the lessor lights would be put out, and England would again 
find herself the oidy free asylum in tho old world.” 

The claims which Frnnce prefers to the Rhine as her frontier 
aic inadmissible. It^is not generally known however, that these 
pretensions arise out of the conduct of Prussia in tho revolii. 
tionury war. With dismay, Europe witnessed tho treachery 
of this power in admitting the claim of tho French Republic 
to the Rliine as its frontier, by the treaty of Basle in 1794 , 
While Austria .in alJianco with ourselves was striving to arrest 
the revolutionary torrent that threatened to overwhelm 
Europe, this rospoctahlc jxiwer not nierely abandoned the Rhine 
to the Republic, but positively offered a guarantee of 
neutrality to any of tho Gorman states that would join it in 
retiring from the contest. Many of the minor Prineeq were 
carried away by the base example of the Prussian Court. In tho 
Malmesbury letters recently published, wo find Lord Malmes- 
bury, who was ambassador at Berlin at the time, writing to tho 
English ministry on the 27 th Juno ( 1794 ) as follows : 

“ I should feel myself undeserving of any indulgence if I 
** could impute to mysolf tho failure of this great measure, (tho 
effort to keep Prussia faithful to her engagements) ; but no 
** experience nor habits of bu8ine8.s, no prudence nor care can 
read so deep into the human mind, as to foresee that a great 
“ sovereign and her ministers would be so regardless of their 
personal homr and so forgetful of their public interests and 
“glory as to refuse to be bound in June by a treaty ratified with 
“ their full consent^utPapprobation in MayP 

This is Prussian^ diplomacy to the core. The maxims, 
says a writer in a late number of the Edinburgh Review, by 
which tho •“ conduct of the Prussian Court has been governed 
since it assumed a place among the greater powers of Europe 
are so incredibly cynical and immoral, that the authority of the 
document which contains them has been denied. But the aoU 
of the Prussian government for the last hundred and fifty years 
transcend even the language of her rulers. No other government 
has laid it dovrn as an avowed principle that self aggrandizement 
justifies the breach of every engagement, and the partition or 
seizure of iinofiending neighbours. Prussia alone, since the 
fall of Napoleon, has done more than proclaim these principles, 
she has given effect to them.” There cau be no question says an 
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American writer that ‘‘ rriHNUi, iu her recent hiabory, hiw acted 
on the inaxi\. jf the Greekw, that oaths were invented to 
“ cheat tools. iSho has rcgui’ded, in a sl^irit of the must iinpudcn 
“ iijtliffcrcncc, her (»\vn pledges, made with all the circumstances 
“ Ui.it gi\e.s the sanction of law to tieaties.'’ 



rEKMAN KXT SlCT'l’LEAlEN'J’. 

IN rn:NGAi.. 


IV. 

Thk IVniiiinent Scttlcinont of 171)3 was advocated and iiitrft- 
dneed in the lionc^t holief that it was “ an indi.spcns.ihlo s1f[» 
towards the prosperity and solid inipi ovcnicnt of tlio coniitry.” 
Loixl CornwRllis himself argued that if the sett lemon t were 
deferred on the ground of want of information, “ the comiuoiicc- 
“ mrnt of the happiness of tlic people and the prosperity of the 
‘‘ country woidd he delayed for ever.” Too inuch, however, in 
this controversy ha.s been made of the benevolence of Ills Lord- 
ship^s intentions. When wo calmly review the niagiiitiide of the 
interests w'ith which the settlement dealt, the real ignorance of 
it>H fnimcu's as to the nature and extent of the rights which it 
proposed to dciine, and the ruin it has wrought in the Pnu inccs, 
we can ptts.s no other ludgment niion it tlian that the impatience 
with which it was forced upon the country was a great political 
crime. It is now widely known that the .settlcmont has 
de.stroyed ainl blott«’d out fi'»»m the I’rovinces the very 
host of tho people. ^Phe \ illuge cultivating y^cmindar.s, an hon- 
est, maidy, independent class to 1)0 met with in (*\ery Ailiage 
(>f Upper India, tho Settlenieiit has ei Idler annihilated or 
entirely changed in their character. All interest, moreover, 
in husbandry has been destroyed in tho Provinces. No such 
thing is known in Bengal us an improving landlord. There is 
no such thing, as “ improving husbandry known in the Pro- 
vinces ; reservoirs, ponds, water-courses, dikes, evoryAvhere 
going to decay.” 

Ignorant of the rights of the [leople, the frarncis of the .sottlc- 
ment handed over the an hole agricultural populatit»h <.f the 
Provinc.es, Avith I heir property , [M>'<s(‘,s.sions, and priAilegcp, into 
the hands of a class proverbial for their op])ressions, e\en under 
the stern clioek placed upon their ra[)acity by our predeces.sor,s. 
Lord Teigiimouths portrait of the Pengal Zemindar iu tlie 
ilisoiifisions of tho time, ought of itself to have hceii suflieiciit 
to have arrested tlie measure. What ho, foresuAV as likely 
to happen occurred lo the Idler. The Zeiuiiidar.s Avith Avhom 
tbp settlement was originally made hecaine its (irst 
victims, being ousted ainl destroyed within a few year.s by 
the peremptory action of our UeAcnue Courts upon defaulters. 
'Pile siicce.ssois of these unfortunate men, the prG.s<‘iit Zemin- 
lUrs, inherit the traditional a ices and characteristics of the 
chuss. Their fortunes are built upon the ruin <*f I he .incient 
proprietors on tho one hand, and of the cultivating cl.iss on the 
other. And it is Avith this mushroom <U'<ler that the contro- 
versy rests. “ The nourrau.v ric/tr^t of Bengal,” a.s thc‘ Friend of 
/ac/wi calls them, “ <lo nothing for the iSlatc, nothing for the 
“ country, nothing for their tenantry. They are the opponents of 
“ nil reform, tho upholders of a superstition in w'hich they no 
“ longer Ixdievc, except as an engine of vast social intluence ; 

jxicipients of a high English educatic’i, tPree-foiirths of which 
‘‘ ia at the cost of the public.” Had the Friend o f India spoken 
consistently upon this subject, this description of the Zemin- 
dar, from tho hand of so thorough-going a defender of the .set- 
tlement, would have been conclusive. 

The Alis.sionary Memorial forwarded to tho Duke of Argyll 
«i few weeks ago, upon the subject of Education iu the 
Province, tells us that “ the pei'iuununt seltleiiieut, Avhile 
“ enriching the Zemindar, has reduced the cultivator 

to a state of abject poverty and misery.” Language 
could baldly he stronger than this, and coining as it does 
from a non-political body, possessing very exact information 
as to tho coiidilion of the jiuoplo, im’st bo held to he con- 
chi-sivc. Now, the State ha,s dune all this mi.schicf, brought all 
Ibis luiu upon the people, Avithiu the last comparatively fow 


years. We have destroyed tho people by mistaken legislation, 
and built up tho fortunes of a fcAv thousand Zomindars upon 
theii^^jm^ A.nd so .sacred is our work it seems, that though 
the peo|do^^Mi|||^byit^itnau&^|^^|^jndone. .Fs 
the exact conteii^H*ftPHWI|^^raor^^nriewn^ 
of tho millions of those Provinces ia shrouded in the ^om of 
an injustice that is irreparable. In the name of Eternal 
Justice — away with such drivelling folly! EA'e*/y thing avIi^ is un- 
just must tako tho fate that God has appointed it 



Fworld. 


The rights of property, though 'anCicBt^-^ 


.4M|i|yulr^ Church, 
must give place iu these days to the righitSVS^c people, 
^riiere i.s not a circumstance, nor an accic^nt ^tacliing to this 
landed property” in Bengal to bo pleaded in its favor. It is the 
groAvth of a kiwitm injustice which dates from but yester- 
day, and to claim for it a prescriptive right to endure, in face of 
the general ruin it is AAxirkiug and has already wrought, is to 
ask the State to abdicate all right to govern the relations be- 
tween man and man. If the interests of the Commonwealth 
require that we .should do in Bengal what we are at this 
moment d«»ing iu Ireland, Ave must do it, and ride rough-shod 
over the inaAvkish sentimentality that talks of a breach 
of faith” Avith the Zemindars. The abolition of slavery was 
a breach of faith of the very same order. In the attempt to 
redress tlio injustice autl the misery Avhich the Cornwallis^ 
Seitleiiient has iiiflictcil upon the masses of Bengal, the 
consiqeiice of tho country will sustain the State. Neither 
private nor governmental that suggests the course, but a 
sense of responsibility for the people’s welfare, aud an eftbrt to 
undo tho wrong which we have unintentionally done. But then 
wo arc reminded of tho itnpolirjj of all interference. It is of the 
** utmost importance, it is cascntial for the safety of the State, 
‘‘ to conciliate the great body of landed proprietors, to attacli to 
“ the British Government this ehws of persons whose iafluenco is 
“ most permanent and most exten.sive. The landholders enjoying 
“ their estates under a nominal assessment fixed in perpetuity, are 
“ not ignorant that a eliango of govermaeiit Avould be followed by 
** the exaction of an enhanced assessmaiit.” What honest 
mind plied Avith stutF of t hi. s order, does not reject it Avith 
loathing / British rule is to bo supoprted by maintaining tho 
Zemindar in the enjoyment of Avhat Ave have conferred upon 
him in violation of tho ancient rights of tho people, and at 
the cost of their well-being and happiness for all 111110.*^ Perish 
the British rule ten times over rather than maintain it in this 
AVtiy. We arc to bribe the Zemindar to hIIoav us to remain mas- 
ters of the country ! Such stuff needs only to be stripped 
of the rhetorical rags in which it comes dressed out. If our 
rule i^if'.S last in India, it will only be by its eommendiiig itself 
to tho eouscicnees of the people as a rule of ‘‘ rigliteousuess 
und Avo cannot too soon cuter upon a carefid revision of the un- 
righteous Settlement of 1793. It has been Avell said that “ we 
“ Avant llow-a-day.^ a little of the nerve which prevailed in 1793 
in disposing of partienliir rights Avhen they were supposed to 
‘‘ militate against the t/eneral interests of the country.” 


TRA VAN CORE. 



A STUDY. 

The ccononiio condition of the little province of Travancore 
deserves the luo.st careful study ; for there are plaiuly being 
worked out therein certain problems which very much interest 
ourselves. Government could hardly do better thap depute an 
officer with s^^ochd aptitudes for the work, to make exact 
personal (•h.servations ui)on the industry and institutions of 
the province. Judging from the statistics which the Ad- 
ministration Reports give us, we have no hesitation in saying 
that Travancore is at this moment the woalthii^t aud happiest 
province of India. 

In his Administration Report for 1868-69, Sir T. Mahdava 
Roav points out that tho exports of the province for tho year 
wore Rs. 72,76,200 ; and that 58 lakhs of this amount repi*eBent- 
cd ** the produce of lands classed as garden lauds, wffile the 
total assessment upon such lauds throughout the province was 
but four Ittkhs,” The facts are altogether very striking) and 
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deaervo cai'efulatteqtioii as indicating a degree of prosperity with 
out parallel. According to the latest accounts, the population 
of Travancore is 1,262^247; its area 6,653 square miles; its 
gross revenue 51 to 52 lakhs ; its expenditure 36 to 37 lakhs ; 
its subsidy to the Supreme Qovernmoiit 8 lakhs ; and its 
ji^plua of snoome over ez|)enditure, 6 or 7 lakl^g^sf^ar. The 
\ ai 

Population 1, 262^217 . T::. . T ^Arsa S,€M Sq. milM. 

Revenues 18S7-68 Ra. 51,88,944 

Kxpenditurrr ,, 44,81,231 

Surplus Ry. 7,07,713 

vdlTRfflf the exports made during the year 
territory, and by this small population is declared 
Is have LhMi 72,76,200 in cfctail as follows : — 


Copra 

Coir 

Coooanuta ... 

Vettupauk 

Cocoannt Oil 

r>ry Ginger 

I'amariud 

Coffee . 

Paluijrra Jaggery . . 

Popper 

Bait Fish 

Timber 

Coir Fibre 

Poonaka Oil 

Arrowroot & Flour 

Hides . 

Molasses 

Turmerio 

Paddy 

Lemon grass Oil 

Bice 

Horse gram 

Poroom Pyr 

Other MisecIlAnoouB goods 
I'ree ffootfs. 

CarrlamoTns 

Ivory and lac 

Teakwood, Ac. 


Rs. 28,70.500 
10,29,700 

4.83.000 
4,77,100 

3.74.000 
2,68,600 

2.5.5.600 
2.51,300 
1,62, SOO 

1.44.000 

1.41.800 

1.42.800 

96.000 

90.000 
66,700 
58,200 
63,600 

50.500 
38,100 

15.000 
7,700 
5,900 
6,000 

64.500 

2.89.600 
6,100 

29,400 


Total... Ra... . 72, 76, 200 

Thus the exports of Travancore average 6 rupees j>er head of 
population. Every man, woman, and child in the province has 
a surplus industry of G rupees iier head to dispose of each year, 
although the province grow.s neither oil seeds, nor indigo, nor 
opium, nor cotton— the great staple article.s of Indian export. 
The population of India is believed to be nearly 200,000,u00, 
or according to the latest returns 196,884,002, and the total 
exports of the country averaged ^£60,000,000 sterling during the 
seven years 1860 to 1867. Leaving <ait cotton and opium as 
exceptional productions, the total exports of India are 
but about £20,000,000 a year representing a surplus iudu.stry 
of about I rupee per head of population s<gain.st 6 rupees per 
bead in Travancore. Including both cotton and opium, and 
treating them as ordinary exports, and their prices sis normal we 
•till have but a total of £50,000,000 of exportlfcr 200,000,0(X) 
of people, or 2^ rupees per head against the 6 rupees of 
Travancore : 

Population. Exports. Per head. 

Travancore 1,200, 000... Rs. 72,76,000.. .. Rs. 6 

All India 196,000,000... „ 50,00,00,000 „ 2^ 

When we turn to the B^evonue Accounts we have a fact 
almost os significant. Travancore levies no tribute upon the 
Chinese for opium, nor upon neighbouring States for the protec 
tion it affords them. To compare the pressure of taxation in 
British India with its pressure in Travancore, we must therefore 
deduct the revenue derived by us from opium and from tributes 
form the returns. The comparison will then stands thus : 

Population. Revenuee. Pressure of 
Taxation. 

Travancore. ■ . 1,200, 000... Rs. 50,89,000 ...Bb. 4^ per head. 

British India. 1,48,600,000... „ 35,60,00,000... „ 2^ „ 

The most curious contrast of all is that which the fiscal 
•yatems of the little province and of the Empire, respectively 
present, when carefully looked into. We may state it thus : 

Travancore. British India* 

Land Revenue Rs. 17,00,000 Bs. 22,00,00,009 

Balt 8,60,000 „ 6.50,00,000 

Customs „ 3,60,000 „ 2,00.00,000 ' 

Tobacco „ 8,00,000 NU. 

Cardamoms „ 8,00.000 Nil. 

Opium NU Bs. 7,60,00,000 

Stamps Nil .*.••• „ 2,00.00,000 

ICilOfUailfOQliiiMiiiMiiiiiiiifiii 10|00|000,iit,, II S,00|0()|000 


The Land Revenue in Travancore thus represeuts but one-third 
of the annual income, or ii^^Png the cardamom monopoly 
about Rs. 20,00,000 out of a gi'oss revenue of Bs. 60,00,000. 
The Custom House yielded Rs. 3,96,790 in the last year, but 
Rs. 3,66,000 of the amount came ftrom exix>rts, shewing how 
hopeless it is, even where the people are wealthy in India to 
look for a revenue from import duties. 

The Salt Tax is a monopoly, txid presses at the rats' of noarly 
12 annas per head upon the population : 

Population. Bevsnue. Per head. 

I,i00,000 Rs. 8,60,000 Rs- 0-7 

This tax would Hccm oppressive to oiiiwcl^s, who are accus- 
tomed to regard tlie Bengal duty of 3 rup^^Umcr uiaiind am 
excessive. From a statement in the Report (para. tin* 

province requires about 4000 garce a year^ it *is clear 
that the duty has very little effect. upon ■consul nptioii. For 4,000 
garce represent 40 millions of Ibe., or an average consumption of 
40 lbs. per head of population ! Such a consumption is unpre- 
cedented anywhoro. and it i.s worth enquiring, for oiir own 
guidance, what the people do with so enormous a quaniLty. In 
part.M of our own territories the consumption is as low as 6 lbs. 
and 7 lbs. (^er head. As we are about to remodel our own aye- 
tern altogether, it is very desirable we think that enquiry 
should be made of Sir T. Mabdava Row as to the nature 
and working of the 'I'ravancoro monopoly. We gather from the 
Report that the Government has no less than 33 depGis for the 
sale of salt, thus bringing ** this necessary of life as near to tbs 
consumer as possible,” with thi.s further advantage^ tlial 
the ** multiplicity of these stations, acts as a tolerably efficient 
check to certain inal-pnictices on the part of the potty servant# 
in cliargo of the su1c.m ; for, the moment the purchasers are 
treated with appreciable injustice at any one station, they cess# 
purchasing there, and re.sort to another, and the diminished 
collection.^ consequent upon such desertion toll tkoir own tale.” 

Here also .surely wo may got a hint to our profit. It has been 
before suggested, that wo might interest the railway com- 
panies of India in a salt mono[)oly, by requiring them to maintain 
dopGts of salt at their chief stations. In our territory it ie 
the carriage of salt, and not the duty, and the difficulty of get- 
ting at A near source of supply that are the evils to be removed. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

IN THE PUNJAB. 


• ( Jif/ Sir D. F. McLeod.) * 

An expression of opinion on this very important subject of 
introducing generally or 2>artially a Permanent Settlement into 
the Punjab has been called for, and the call reiterated by Gov- 
ernment, for years pa.st. Mr. Prinsep was called upon to state 
whether ho considered any, and what, portion of the districts 
settled by him fitted for the application to them of the priaci- 
ples of permanency under the rule laid down or suggested by 
the Secretary of State, that when jths (I think) of the culturablo 
area of the di, strict, or part of a district, has been brought under 
cultivation, and there i.s no pro.spect of canal irrigation being 
introduced into .such village, its assc.Msment shall be declared 
permanent. Mr. Prin.sep, in spite of numerous reminders, 
has not yet replied ; and this is the cause why an answer 
has not yet been sent to the Supreme ^Governinent. Mr. Prinsep 
lately promised me that bo would scad in his reply immodiatoly, 
but it has not come. Although no longer entitled to record my 
opinion as Iffeiitibnant-Governor, yet, as the subject is one in 
which I liave^long taken a deep intei*cst, and which is one of 
vast importance to the W(dl-bcing of the Province, I think it is 
right that 1 should leave my opinion on record, in connection 
with this i*eference still undisposed of. I consider that it would 
be quite a .suicidal act on the part of Government to declare 
permanent the mom*/ assessment of any lands whatever in 
this Province, as was done by us in Bengal, at a time when 
we had but little information as to the true state of the 


We have been favored with an early copy of this minute juet re- 
corded by Sir D. F. MoLeod. 

Ed. /. M. 
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CIU 40 , and when opiiiion« wubjcct were crude . and 

conflicting to u much groatcr^egreo probably than they are 
now. If is admitted that money is an altogether unreliable 
jstarifhird of value, and the groat full which has taken place in it 
during the lust ten yours should warn u.s what is likely to take 
place in the fiitiiro. I have myself little or no doubt that 50 
years hence, if peace and prosperity continue, the purchasing 
[>n\ver of money will be less Ihun half what it is now,— not in 
coiihc^iueiice of large inipoitations of bullion or coin, as some 
.suppose, (though this mea.surc will necesHarily be ve.sorted to, 
from time to time, to restore oquilibriuin,) but in con.scqucnce of 
the iiicrea«e<^|irodiicing power of the country, wliicli I believe to 
be meiisurc of the relative value of money in different 

countWrt ; and .sliould it then prove the fact that tlic dtanaiid 
assOHsed upon land rofiresenta but half the real value it did when 
first fixed, we may, I think, feel as.surcd, judging from 
jjast experience, that it will bo a matter of the utmost 
difficulty to find other sources from whence the enormmia de- 
ficits can be supplied, and the oftbrt to realize it will be attend- 
ed with exceeding danger. If, however, in making our as.sess- 
ments, instead of using a cash standard, we were to eiuphiy 
some other standard, supplying a more correct incr<uise of value, 

1 should be entirely in favor of permanency of .seiticmont wher- 
ever cultivation .shall liavo attained to the I’cquircd proportions. ; 
The value cf labor and the price of corn .are, I beHe\e, acccjdcd j 
by political cconomi.sts a.s the two most correct and permanent | 
standards (d‘ value which are readily availabh' ; and of these 
the cash is, in my opinion, the most coiiveniont. If then after a 
money appointiiicnt has heen fixed, its oipiivalent in com collected 
at the HVerago of (Miy) five year.s preceding were doierinincd and 
recorded, on the understanding that it would be liable to rc\ibion 
,it intervals of 10 years or 20 years, or .such periods a.s might he 
proferrod, according to the average price of corn during the 
years preceding the time of ooish revision, and .such revised 
jiimtua were on such occasion silfbstitutcd for that previously 
in force, — the Ooverinnent wovdd bo thus secured from the loss 
which would otherwise re.sult from a fall in the value of money ; 
while the agricultural population would be relieved, abuoHt i\>, 
ettectually as by u permanent aii.sessnieiit, from the aiuioyance 
and loss which inevitably result to them from tho detailed 
finjuiry now necessitated by each recurring rcvi.sion of .settlo- 
meiit. 

“ From this principle of pcrnianoncy, howevci', I would, for the 
present at loa.bl, exclude all that ivLitcs fo irrig.itinn ; ,ind would 
fix the perm jincnt a.s.si\s.snu‘n tat *• P.irani’’ rates only. 1 believe 
the true theory of the irrigation demand in India to bo, that 
Cloxcrnmciit is entitled to a seignorage on all water used for 
irrigation, wliero\ er that water yiold.s a value in exce8.s (»f the 
profit* of capital expa nded upon it, whether the water ho taken 
from above llio siirfaoo or below it. This theoiy applies alike, 
ill my opinion, to irrigation from rivers, canals, re.servoirs, or 
wells. It has been practieafly enforced in all ages in ila.sterii 
lands, and unless it continue to be enforced for the future, 
not only will Government lose vjwt sums to which it is by 
immemorial usage entitled, but great relative injustice will be 
d<nic to tho, so now paying irrigated rates unless these bo remit- 
ted, a measure whieh would obviously involve enorinuiis Io.S 3 . 

‘‘Tbe ascertainment of the amount of thi.s irrigation demand is 
f«>i tuiintoly not necessarily attended with the .same minute and 
\exRtiou.s inquisition involved in the ascertainment of tho 
t)rdiiiRry assets of land. As regards rivers, canals, and ro.servoirfl, 
it is now effoctod yearly by well-known procefees— which pr<»- 
cosses will doubtloes become simplified as our expeiioucc 
increases ; and as regaixls wells, in all the aettleuients made 
by Mr. Pririsep, the assessable value of a well in each homo- 
geneouH circle has been recorded, and it is proposed that this 
lump sum he in future levied from each well in use, without 
any detailed roferenee to tho area or tho crops that majT bo 
irrigated from it in each year. All then, that will be necessary, 
iii oixler to determine the well irrigation demand will bo to 
ascertain tho number of wells in use in tho village or other 
assessment circle — a matter which it will be at all times easy to 
ascertain with little er no chance uf error. 


** The only further remark I have to make in connexion with 
tho subject is, that tho irrigation rates, of whatever kind, ‘should 
undergo tho same periodical revision, with reference to tho 
average value of corn os has been above suggested for the 
Birrani'’ asu^gsment, and as is stijl, 1 beliotc, the ^iractice in 
Great Britain, tit^" 


NOTE JIY THE EDITOB. 

We remark upon this pai>er, Jir/itf that far too great 
l^ort^nco is attached thorein to ** that annoyance and 
which arc doclareil ** inevitably to result from the detiflAl en- 
quiry now' iiecessitaied by each 

mont.” It seems to bo forgotten that let fl^S^nnoy- 
anee be what it may, it will occur once only idit' a generation of 
^'llar.M, as the revision takes place but three tinie.s in a century, * 
since tho leases run for 30 years. In tho second place, this so 
much talked of “ annoyance and loss” a,8 inevitably attendant 
upon tho renewing of the leases, has almost no basis in foot to 
rc.st upon. Under wise and llioughtful aiTaugcmont.s, there 
need be no annoyance and no lo.ss at all in the ro-arrangeinent 
of the feases. Tlie only, and the sufficient, precaution against 
llie amioyanco and loss gratuitoiwly imagined to be iiiovi* 
table. Is to bo found in the .simple measure of resettling tho 
terms upon which the lands will be relet, foitr or fire yoxtrs before 
tfte Icaseit expire. 3'his .simple precaution will, of itself, do away 
with all annoyance and all pos.siblo lo.ss from the uncertainty 
of the cultivator as to the new terms. Tho truth is, that all 
this talk ab<nit “the .'innoyance ami ilio loss” attendant upon 


tlie rcvL-sioii of settlements, in doetrinaire. It ha.s no real basis 
of fact, to rc.st upon, since wo may oxtingnish it altogether, or 
reduce it to tho vcrie.st miniuiiini by tho most ordinary admin- 
istrative skill. If, moreover, it is desirable for the State to 
pos.se.ss exact information concerni ng tho agricultural industry 
uf the country, the detailed enquiry wdiich will attend the 
periodical renewal of the lcu.ses, will place it in poS8e.ssion of 
much valuable information, in the ab.sence of which we legislate 
by guess and in tho dark. Where— ever in the world yet, ex- 
cept in this country, was it tho uglit iie ccssary for agiiculturc» 
that the cultivator’s leases should be made perpetual ! In 
England there aic no Ica.scs at all. In Scotland they run but 
for 10 years, and all improvements revert to the landlord. In 
India, wliorc all inqn'ovcments hchuig to tho tenant for ever, 
it is thought necessary not merely to fix the rental at a fraction 
of tho true rout, but to make the leases perpetual. It is 2 )oli- 
tical economy gone mad. Tho asso-ssments nro already too low 
over two-thii'd.s of tho country for duo incentive to careful hus- 
bandry, and with the land at its minimum value, the State, from 
a fancied necessity of doiny something, is to abandon for all 
time tho ifr> ortaiit powers in its bands for the educa- 
tion and improvement of tho people. In Heaven’s name why 
cannot we let matters alone for a little while ! What necessity 
IS there fordoing • i nothing ? Agriculture i.s flourishing as it 
never was in any [loriod of history before. Tho people are pro- 
foundly content and happy with their leases. . T/tey want no 
change, and a.sk for none. What in other hnds might possibly 
be conceded to a country excited to tho point of revolution in 
its doterminalioii to get it, is here to be couforred upon a people 
that ask not for it, that are a groat deal better without it, and 
that will hardly understand or believe in it when they have got 
it ; and all this becau.se an agitation upon the subject has 
been got up inside tho machinery of Government itself. Tho State 
has simply “ got the itch” and is mad to rub it out against 
institutions of the country which are as old as civilization itself 
therein, and wbicli if but wisely worked are the very happiest 
it xH‘oplo can live under. We do trust Lord Mayo will bo proof 
again.st these morbid, insane longing.^ to be doing something, 
while true wisdom plainly and imperatively requires us to do 
noth iny. 

Sir Donald McLeod s pro^wsal is a shade less obnoxious to 
these remarks, than other schemes for perpetually settling the 
land revenue, and that is all. Foreseeing the probability of a 
continued fall in tho value of money, he would have the State 
permanently settle the tax at its present pressure, but would 
provide that any change in tho present value of produce^ should 
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.be followed by an^e€[Uiyiileni-Bahfiuceiuent, or reduotioii» the 

• ' might bo; in tfiS- money.' a»eoMsmait. ^ho proposition is 

to the -sato^obie^ons. every lor its c*ikI 

^^H||MP0ManeQfnMflyn^1iMiw>«eve4lf^^ looked at, it 

onfalls that wo « are Jto abandon o-otir refianoe 4ipon the laud re- 

• , as the baoh-bono of dur fiuanco, and ore to rely upon 
■cLe other tax instead. Suppose, we adopt Sir Donald's plan 

the revenue permanently at the quantity of corn 
wliicn^|Ph^^|jyiy^bMiMi(],(H>0,00 of land rovoniie would 
purS^Hl^HRaythatquautity is 2(»,000,000 quarters of wheat. 
Ten ^a^^heiico if £20,tX)0,000 sterling will buy only 
15,000,(K)0 qudliters, we are then to be at liberty to Mi- 
^crea.se the assessment from ^£20,000,000 to .C27,000,o00. AVtdl, 
this is a shade better than fixing the demand pennaiiontly at 
£80,000,000, but the same radical error underlies it as every 
other such proposal. It oo^rlooks the fact that the onf* source of 
revmueupon which we can count to meet the GROWING neA^es^titiee 
of the State is the land. The land is now at its minimum valuo 
and agriculture at the worst. To improve the status of the 
cultivator, we are levying only a quit-i’ent upon the land while 
we are at the threshold of an enormous outlay upon groat pub. 
lie works for developing its powers. How mad is it in those 
circumstances to listen to any proposal whatever, permanently 
to settle the revenue which this land is to give us. We have 
spent £100,000,000 upon Railways alone in the land, and nothing 
is more certain than that we shall have spent .£2OO,0O0,(X)0 more 
within 20 years time upon it. And in the midst of tho vast 
revolutiou which all this portends, nothing will do but wo must 
tie uji our hands in one way or another from all real increase of 
land revenue, because the Stato lias “ the itch.” Wo trust tho 
vulgarity of our illustration will be forgiven. Wc cannot 
conceal our impationco at tlie State-bogotton revolution urged 
upon us in all shapes and ways. In lieavou’s numo do — nothing 
Got up another war on the Frontier— anything that will rub 
the itch out of you — without the infinite harm this tampering 
with our one source of tho revomio will do. Were wo Governor- 
General to-morrow, we would announce a fine of Rs. 1,000 upon 
every othcial use of the words “ a permnnont settlement” for ton 
years to come, to cure the disorder that afflicts, not the countryj 
which knows nothing of the malady, but the doctrinaires inside 
the Slate machinery who have been atriviug those ton years piist 
to propel it to the devil. Who wants a permanent settlement ? 
Not the people, not tho cultivator, not tho citizen ; but the 
men “ with the itch” inside tho State. Were Lord Mayo to com. 
pel them to take sick-leave in a body — the whole regiment^of 
them with Sir Richard Temple at Ihoir head — w^shoitW hear 
no more of the Permanent Settlement in any c^Wor of India, 
till some of them found their way back, cured as we may hope, 
and denouncing their former folly. When beginning this note, 
we had im idea of its reaching its prest-nt length. Sir Donald 
McLeod’s proposal is substantially the .same as that put for- 
ward in an ai-ticlo in the last Calcutta iteviewy the con.si- 
deration of which, follows. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

CPON THE PERMANENT nETTI.EMENT. 


“ Seven years ago,” says the Revieic€7% ** when Raird Smith's 
views had won their way, who among us had not come rouud 
to the belief that the principle of Permanency was a sound, 
** nay the only sound, one, and that tho mistakes made by Lord 
“ Cornwallis in Bengal were the results of accidental cause.s 
having nothing to do with tho essence of the measure. Four 
** years ago a conference of Revenue ofiicers in the North West 
“ Provinces pronounced str9ngly in favour of permanence. 
** Who among them now holds to that view, or looks with other 
**than dismay on the prospects of the results likely to come 
‘^frorn the Permanaiit Settlement as it is being introduced into 
those Provinces I ” ^ 

“ The empire has reason to be profoundly thankful,” wo are 
told, ** for the delay in stamping these .setlcinents with the seal 
of irrevocable sanction,” since every one is now convinced that 


wo liavo “ thereby escaped the perpetration of a great error. 
It is true that ** tiio t?rrors of Lord Oronwallis” have been avoided 
ill the settlements awaiting sanction in tho N. W. Provinoos, 
but a vice of a difibrent character therein menaces at this time 
“ the Well being of every interest in tho laud, and through thorn 
“ of the empire at large. Detect that mistake, discover ih© 
** proper romotly, and you may confirm tlie settlement work 

which during tho last 13 years has been progressing in the 
“North We.st Provinces with absolute coufidoucq^u its resulU.” 

Tho Reviewer procoods iicoordiugly to point out 8tm|^lie vice 
of these sottlumoutM is— that they make no provision n^^[>os.si. 
bio change in tho valuo of money, and that if that eoutingency 
is but provided against, the sottlemonts may bo • sanctioned at 
once “ with absolute eonfidonco in the results.” 

“ Say thnt the land tnx of a village has boon fixed by the t^Ulsmout. 
Ofiicor at Ibipeea 1,000 which i-* to sa}* equivalent to the price of 400 
mauiids of wheat, tiio iivenige price during tho last fiftooii years. Fix 
then the payment of tho village at 400 nniutids of wheat in perpetuity, 
to be couiinuted into itn present prieo, i. c*. Rs. 1,000, and say fifteen ur 
twenty years hence into tlie ainoiiiit given by tho average prices of the 
intervening period.’' 

The Reviewer does not seem to be aware that tho suggestion 
is ns old OH the controversy itself. A perpetual settlement iu 
corn would of course bo a trifle better, than tho ruinous folly 
of a perpetual settlement in moneg. But tho proposal of such 
a settlement, as a compromise of the question, shows n fatal 
want of insight into its real nature. It is the fact, that while 
Colonel Baird Smith’s followers in India Avere advocating a 
perpetual assessment iu money, ilio Indian Reform Society in 
Loudon .were supporting the proposal, under the belief that the 
settlement was to be iiicwa. This curious fact came out at 
Manchester (1860) where Mr. Dickenson assured Mr. Knight 
that he had supported the permanent settlement proposal under 
tlie couvictiou that the assessment was to b© fixed iu grain ; 
and it was ditficult to persuade him that he was iu error. The 
writer iu tlie Calcutta Review seems to think that tho suggestion 
is new, Jiiid that ho points out somothing that has been over- 
looked, whereas it is as old as tho settlement of the Ceded 
Distruts by Munro, 

The Reviewer .says that nowhoro are the arguments “ which 
have this year been revived by the Indian Economist against 
a Permanent Settlement so succinctly or ably stated as iu a 
Very clover* and iu most respects admirable pajicr recorded by 
Sir Geofgo Wingate.” It will surprise the Reviewer to learn that 
this paper first saw tho light as a series of articles iu the Y'fwef 
of India iu 1 MU-5. Tho paper was written by Sir George Wiugate iu 
1062 and sent by him to the India Office to arrest, if possible, the 
folly about to be perpetrated. The India Office burked the paper, 
at all events they did not publish it. Sir George Wiugate made 
Mr. Knight, then in England, a present of it in 186.5, and os it 
very clearfy and forcibly expressed our own convictions, wo threw 
it into the form of a series of leading articles, and sent thorn 
out for publication in the Times of India. No one but 
ourselves, it seems, could sea their force thou ; but when 
years afterwards the paper was published with Sir George 
Wingate’s name attached thereto, men’s minds upon the 
subject wore changing. The Conference at Manchester bad 
done its work ; and the paper tolil heavily upon public opinion.* 
Since tlicn the tido has fully turned, and to-day every man can 
see what almo>^ no one could in 1862. The very same convic- 
tion that we had iu 1862 of tho imwistlom of a Permanent 
Settlement in imneg, have we ever had of the all but equal un- 
wisdom of this other form of it, a Perpetual Settlement in corn. 
We can have no Permanent Settlement whatever, to which there 
are not tho same fatal objections at the very foundation of tb© 

* No fiian in our day has oxorcised aucli powurful iufliitinco indireotly 
upon Indian affairs as Sir (loorgo Wingate. Wo bat at his feet very 
ei^l 3 % and have but refiectod in popular form in our writings tho doc- 
trines which wo learned thereat. The conviction of the profound folly of 
tho Formanent Settlement, however, was loomed by us nutfr<jm SirGleorge 
Wingate but from a writor with whoso pages every civilian in India 
o\^fht to be familiar, while the work imforiuuately is out of print. Wo 
mean tho TAe Law mid Coagtitution of India, by Colonel Galloway. Had 
this work not fallen uuforbunatoly into oblivion, the Permanent Settle - 
merit .school would novor have arisen, and tho greatest service perhaps 
any one coiiM now <lo the State would bo iu piiWish a new oililion of it 
with tho c hapter ori LjukI 'I'cruircs in Wilken’s MvRure um iiii fippemlix 
to it.- Eo. /. 
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proiwsal. The proposal to settle the laud rovouuo in perpetuity, the gross produce of the^fields. We are not taking a twentieth, 
whether ill 7/10 or in cor«, involves a complete fiscal i^volu* and need not, but who does not see how important it is 
tioii in the Knipire. It mutters not wltioli form it takes, it is a to keep alive this conviction in minds of a upople so imiM^ 
pro 2 ) 08 ul to us ill both cases io abuudon fhr hind as the chief tieiit of what is new, that wo may hand down in its integrSj^^ 
source of our reVvnuey and to trust to the iucreiwoU (f aometkiny else, those who shall come after us, the State inheritance in the smU 
Fifty years hence the an anal exponditiire of tho Emiiire, The admimistration that finally carries a Permanent Settlommt 
at the rate at which it U now iirogrcssing and must proyressy whether in /no ncy or in eo/*n, will be infamousin Indian histocB^^ 
will not bo loss than .£1 00,000, dOO a year. Indeed we can- the ruin it will introduce. ^ 

not toll what it may rise to. Now if we fix the land revenue ^ ",ra 


in perpetuity at its present amount of £'20,000,000 in money, 
wo shall have, within dO years upon the supposition, to raiso 
£,80,000,0()0 in other ways. If wo fii^ it at £20,000,000 in 
corn, we may jierhapa find from a further rise in prices tliat the 


A ROYAL COMMISSION OP ENQUIRY. 


The resolution of the East India Association to move Parlia- 


£20,000,000 have become £‘i.> ,000,000, or £30,000,000, but ment early next season to appoint a Select Committee to enquire 
there will still bo the awful chasm of £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 Indian affairs— is we fear an error. It is well understood 
to bo bridgeil over, in some way iiidoiicndont of the land revenue. House that the appointment of a Select Committee to 

Is it not plain, palpable madncs.s in the.se circumstances to settle subject, is but a convenient way of hanging up 

the land reimiue in perpetuity at all, or in any shape thereon indefinitely. It is because of this that Mr. 

iphatevei^ ! Wore tho country clamouring for such a revolution, Knight bequeathed his legacy, as “ J. M. calls it, of « the 
wore agriculture perishing for want of it, were economists Commission delusion,” to the Association. If there is to 

agreed in recommending it, instead of denouncing it with further talk on the matter, then a Select Committee 

united voice, were there in fact any single consideration what- the veiy thing for us : but if we really want something 

ever in its favor, we might siieak with less moderation then should tho Association move for a Royal Commission, 

the itching madue.ss of the times. 4ii the name of Conimon Sense The Resolution adopted by the Association in 18(58 was as 
why can you not let tJje Jittiid alone ! C»o and potter over . 

the Customs Duties or tlie Stamp Tax if you will, but in the • • r» »• . 

' *' ' “ That tn View of the rmoit discuss urns in Parliament conrernmg our 


a yet more calamitous blunder but yesterday. And yet you will economic condition of that country y as it is affected by ourjtnancial relations 
potter over the thing although the fortunes of 2(X>,000,CK)() of *^^^*^* 

peoplo are bound up therein for all tiino, and ...ay bo ruiuoualy preferred this demand, 

compromised by your course. AVe shake ourselves free from terms iu wh.ch he did so are just as applicable now as 

all complicity iu this crime- for that is the proper design.'.tiou ' 

“ What apiiears,” bo soid, ‘‘ to be most urgently required in 

Tho future of this country with its two luindred millions of the pi*esent lUsastrous condition of the Indian finances, is tho 
peoplo is in groat peril. With the jmrest iateutions moving them, ^'-PP^i^tmciit of a Royal Commission of first rate raou^ 
our statesmen have shewn for years tliomost patent incapacity thoroughly competent to the investigation of economical, iioliti- 
in tho conduct of the national finances, while tho tendoheies they moral questions, for the 2 )urpoae of enquiring into the 

avow coucorniiig tin' land revenue, if finally allowetl to guide the pi’®'***^*^ financial relations of Great Britain and India, as coin- 
imperial counsels, will result not merely m the iiermanent those of Great Britain and our other dependencies, 

insolvency of tho country, but in the overthrow of all peaceful and c. Ionics^; and of ascertaining, the various items of the Homo 
rule therein. Every clear-sighted man sees as plainly as he charges wU.cli may properly be viewed as a tribute paid by 
sees tho sun, that we have but one source of revenue upon India to this country, as well os their total amount since the 
which wo can count with reasonable certainty, to meet the in- commencement of the present century ; and to report upon the 
creasing charges of the administration, and the heav^ liabilities probable eftoct of this tribute on the condition of India, and the 
which wo arc incurring in the promotion of works of public best moans of adjusting the financial relations of India and 
improvement. Happily, that one source of revenue is not Great Britain, for the future, ho as to secure the greatest 
only sufficient in itself for all tho wants of the State, but by the amount of advantage to both countries ; and also to propose such 
coneent of all authorities on ecuuoinic science, is the vciy best nioasures as might api>ear to them to be best oalculated to res- 
source a nation can possess the right of in the Stato to a share cue the Indian fiuancos, from their present state of ombarross- 
in the rental of tho soil. ment at the earliest iiossible date. Such a Commission would 

And yet against this one source of rovonuc upon the presorva- kave no occasion to proceed to India, for the piirpo.se ofcollect- 
tionof which, in its full integrity, the future, well-being of the information, as the whole of the data necessary for the 
people depends ; against this one source of revenue, to which formation of sound judgment upon all the questions that would 
neither social, noi economic, nor political objection of any kind bereferredto them for investigation is already to be found in 
•lists ; against this one source of revenue -the only one exhaust- country in an available shape. A few months at the utmost 
less and unexceptionable, the statesmen of the country ore would suffice for the prosecutionoftheirenquiriesandthepra- 
constantlyleaguingthemselvesthatthey may destroy it. If you ask of their report, which would go forth to the country, 

why ?— the only answer is, that wo may avoid “ the annoyance yfeight of authority attached to the conclusions of 

and loss” incidental to the renewal of the leases throe times in aolootecl for eminent ability and familiarity with the ques- 

a century ! We refuse reply to folly so profound, so incredible, to their judgment. The report might be pub- 

Bengal was a desert when Lord Cornwallis made his benevolent time to prepare the public mind for legislation on this 

but stupendous error, under frightful pressure. The reproach wilj important subject of Indian finahoe, at the commencement of 
be ours of making this calamitous revolution at a period when the next Parliamentary Ses4on.” 

the wonderful prosperity of the land demaiuled that legislation venture to think that a Commiwion of this nature would 

should be at rest. Everywhere, thoughoiit the country, the double-barreUed committee whaf 

people admit cheerfully the right of the Stale to take a third of Lords and Commons. 
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OOTTON.-BOMBAY. 


Iv our nest Statistical Beporter we propose to summarize the 
statistics of the Cotton Trade of Bombay for the two years end- 
July lost, ill a shape which will be found useful, we 
tlio merchants of that "city. The general results of 
the ^o yeni-B* trade are as follows : 

.1 Cotton in Bombay. 

L . ises-w. 1M9-70. 

weekly Beoeipts 23,941 Bales 


>y the local 


,, ... 
1.500 „ .. 
26,8s9 ... 

Stock on Bonrd-shfp and in let Augt 1868 

f 

(jodowns.. ,, „ I860 



1870... *230,028 


Tims, while the average receijd of the last year were 736 
bales a week in excess of the receipts of 18(18-09, the average 
exports were 2,609 bales a week below the exports of 1868-C9. 
The st ock, wliich on tl j Ist August 1868 was 828,800 bales was 
reduced by the heavy exj)oits that follow’^od to 199, ‘200 on tlie 
1st August 1869 ; to bo again increased by the smaller 
shipments of 1869-70 to 230,928 bales on the Ist ultimo. 

The total receipts and deliveries for the two years w’cre : — 


Augu.Ht 186S Stock 828,000 

1868 09. The year’s Bc(«ipt« .. I,113,s55 

JvSC)9 70. „ 1, 140,1 S7 


2,501,042 

IhUt'crhs, --i.— — — 

1868-09. The vear’H (loliverics I,2r2,(5r>5 

1800-70. ' 1,117,169 


Aiigt. 1870. Stook remaining. 


2,300,114 

•230,928 


2.501,042 

The Exports elassified, were : 

To Uroat Britain, . Boles 969,003 .. Bales H51, 024 
,, Franco (Kurope . . ,, 178,844.. . „ 15*2,203 

,, C'liina ,, 30,908 „ 41,51*2 

l,170/>55 1,0J5.469 

Tlie tohil receipts of the year ending Hist July last (1,149,187 
bales) exceeded those of the previous year (1,113,855 bales) by 
15,382 l)aleH, 


THE ENdUSIl PRESS ON THE WAR. 

^ 

The evil iulluence which the Prus.sian «uccej^|||f inTT)is w.ir 
are exercising upon Englisli opinion, as expressed by its ebief 
exponents in the Home press, is painfully manifest Tlie dis- 
covery was reserved for this 19ih oeni nry, that .sati8f;ict»>ry re- 
lations between ueiglibouring peoples are !)o longer to be main- 
tained by their respect for public law, by the keci>iijg of good 
faith, by an honorable adherence to engagements, and by the 
cultivation of a willingness to submit iutcruational disputo.s to 
the arbitrament of neutral poUrer.s —these things arc delu- 
sions of the past. The right thing for nations to do, in imr- 
ticular for ourselves, is to imitate the example of Prus.sia, which 
for pure purposes of aggrandizement and that she might violate 
the rights of her neighbours with imiumity, has converted her 
whole male population into an armed force, drilled and organiz- 
ed to the highest pitch of efficiency, and ready to be hurled 
iu masws half a million strong at a few houra* notice, upon the 
people she htis outraged into foes. It is guilty France, not 
Prussia, that has imposed upon us the necGs.sity of doubling 
or trebling our military expenditure, and of convorting the 
kingdom into a great standing camp, from which we may by and 
bye, vomit forth our half million of armed men to shew the world 
that Englishmen can eclipse the “ glories” of 1866 and 1870. 
It is guilty France that has bro ught all this upon us ; guilty 
France that was striving at the very time the war broke out 
to get Europe to disarm, and was herself setting the example. 
The truth is these Prussian wars, of 1866 and 1870 have put an 


end to all hope of peace in Europ^^o this basest of kingdoms 
belongs the infamy of having introduced an era of political coni'* 
plications and of wars, the course and end oi which none can 
foresee Purely for her own aggramlizemont, she kindled a 
conflagration in tlie Danish war, which will yet wrap the world 
in flames. But let none imagine that the Nemesis at her heels 
will fail to overtake her. As to those ♦* leotling journals” which 
tell us that our own civilizatiou is incomplete until we adopt 
the peculiarity of savfige life which compels every man to 
bo a warrior — it is permitted us to hope that the heart of 
England is yet too souud to bo comipted by such * leading.’ It 
is 'well for tho country that its guidance is in the hands of Glad- 
stono. Bright, Argyll, and Lon.1 Hatherly, and not those of 
tho London Times and »S£i/wr<frtry Review. That this portentous 
Prus.shin hegoftjony gives cause of anxiety to Engli.sli statesmen 
as well as Continental, is quite true— but it was very guiby 
indeed of France to bo agitated iu its presence at all ! ^ 


EDITORUL NOTES, 

4 

Accordino to tbo Madras Mail^ tho income tax is likely to 
produce no moini than jC 250,000 in that Presidency, “ an amount 
altogether insignificant when balanced against the disMutisfactiou 
which the tax causes on all sides.”. 


iMit. Si’EruENS has obtained leave, to introduce a Bill 
into tho Lcgislativ'e Council of India for tlic purpose of bringing 
tbo insolveiicy law of India into harmony with recent legisla- 
tion upon the subject at homo.'* The system pn)p 08 cd to be es- 
tablished, is as follows : — 

“When' a man li.us Cf>mmittod any ono of acc*rtain inimV)orof acts of 
and is unable to meeabin ongagoiueniN, hois to bu adjudicat- 
ed an iiirtolxent upon petition by bis creililoiH. Jlin pKiperty will upon 
ailjndieation paa« ti> u truHtec*, whoKC d\ity it will be realize it tinder 
tlie inspection, and according tt> the directions, of a cominitteo of credi- 
and it) tiivido it amongst them rateably. Jf the dividend paid 
amount to eight annas in the nipoo, or if the creditors are of opinion 
that the failure to i)ay ho high a dividcml arose from circumstances for 
wbieli tbo insolvent could not justly he hold responsible, and they 
desiio Ilia (liHoliaige to be granted, he c.ui bo discharged. If a smaller 
diviileiul be paitl, tbo insolvent will have three years in which to make 
payments to the amount in tpiestiin), and any balance that remains un- 
[Mid at tho end of that peri»)d will constitnc a jmlgrnent-debt, wliich 
may be enfoi ced by leave of thcjcouit. English expeneiicc Meemcd to 
]»oint to the coiicluHion (after many experiments^, that this was a fair 
compromise between the object of favouring commerce an<I tho object of 
enforeing n eomplcte execution of the coiitriuds into which a trails 
might enti'i^.” 

'Phe Bill proposc.s further, to following English example of 
scpar.ahng tho two questions of the dtstribution of an insolvoiiFs 
assets, and the [iiiuishmunt of fniudiiloiit debtors. Tho latter 
question will bo dealt with separately, and if it is decided to 
revise tlio Penal (>odo, the addition of several provisions upon 
this •abject will form an important ^lart of that jirocoss. 


A (.Correspond out suggests that Government should try the 
following taxes : 

1— J Sumptuary tax on banyhs aitd personal urnahients. 

A tax »>f tliismitiirc wa^* levied, in tho native state of Gooinsur no later 
tlnin a generation ago. “To the best of iny remembrance,'’ says our 
correspondent,” 1 was toM that 64 rupees were paid for tlio right to 
wear gold ornaments; 16 Rupees for silver, and one rnpte for lac. A 
simple payment pi ivilegod all the members of the family.” 

2 — The ofrt and productive tax levied in A'ative iSfates on brass pots. 

"Brass utensils, arc purely luxuries, while they are of almost uni- 
versal u. so among all classes (Salem) but tho poorest. Existing pots in 
UhO might be ^amjted oim anno, .and two nnnas, where in the dealers 
hands. A lower rate of ono anna for pots and cheinboos holding less 
than one galloif and a higher rate of fOurannas for those of capacity 
exceeding eight gallons, might be the ultimate rates.” 

•**. — A Government monopoly of the manufacture of weights and measures. 

” aovernment could make both weights and moasu ret very cheaply, 
"nd traders might be allowed for a stated time to buy as cost price’ 
Uovernment might subsequently sell them at a large profit without any 
difliculty.” 

A zukaui of 2J per cent, was levied according to Galloway 
under Mahommodan rule upon gold and silver bullion, orna- 
mentfl, and plate , but we doubt tho wisdom of attempting any 
such levy ourselves. Not one of the proposed taxes, would be 
productive, we fear, of anything but vexation. 

• 
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Trk 
were : 


lize<l at th 


prioe.s reulizetl at the opium selc.s on tho 5th inetani 


Behar 2,160 ohoata Km. 1 JN2 airoragc. 

Benarea l,S60 „ ,, 1,001 „ 

The biulgot ONtimate, our readers may remember, was Ks. 975. 
Throughout the year 1868-09 the price avemged 1,379 ; and last 
year, Re. 1,199. 

We had hoped that tho improved pro.specf.s of tlie opium reve- 
nue might have iudiiced (jovornnieiit to reduce tho inemue tax 
for the second half of the otlicial year to its former rate of one 
jier cent. The reply from Simla to the memorial of tho 
Chambers is, however, unfavourable. It is admitted that 
** there is promise of a prosperous hai^ est and of a larger revenue 
from opium than was anticipated ; but on the other hand, it is 
alleged that owing to tho war in Europe and other causes, there 
may probably l>e some failure of revenue and some expenditure 
in excess of grant. Upon tho whole the general prospects of 
the year are by no meaus improved .since tho financial 
statement wns mode.” 

We ai*e bound to believe that Governmont i.s exactly informed 
as to the disalfection which the tax is ci eating in tho country. 
With what trumpet-tongue does the alleged necessity of clinging 
to tliis tax in face of the excitement it ha.s begotten, for a wretch- 
ed million of revenue, toll us of tho iniulness of further 
tampering with the Laud Revenue, — the one tax paid cheerfully 
and without a murmur in t^jfo country, and economically the 
very best way in which the people ciot i)ay. 


The recent enhancement of tWe price of salt in Madras has, 
we are glad to note, been completely successful. The immedi- 
ate effect of the riso was to stop sales, but the demand, is now 
“ as brisk as over.’^ The total sales of the year are but 2,488 tons 
less than those of the previous year, the figures being, 

1808-00 Actual sales ! 26L41Utons. 

1860-70 do. 251,031 „ 

Tho salt duty has not yet, we believe, reached its maximum 
yield. Tlie administrative reforms in its collection wliicli are 
under consideration, will not interfere permanently with its 
yield. We have noticed above that tho coirs umptioii of salt in 
the admirably administered little State of Tiavancuiv in 4,000 
gaire (40,00t»,000 lbs.) a year, 10 lbs. per licad ; in oia* own ter- 
ritories it is frequently 6 or 7 lbs. only. 

The revenue from salt received by this State from its popu- 
latioii of 1,200,000 only, has for the last 3 year.s been as follows : 

.Eusly 1,042..... Ks. 8,06,722 

n 1,043 8,20,640 

„ 1 044 „ 8,68,057 

The trade is a government moiu,poly, wliieh is administered 
at a cost of 31 per cent, upon tho sales. The nott revenue is 
thus 69 per cent, of tlie sales, or about 5,50,000 rupees a year. 
The Government has established 33 station depots to bring 
the necessary “ i\s near to the consumer as possible,” Sir 
T. Madhava Row points out that ‘‘ the multiidicity of these 
“ stations acts as a tolerably efficient check to malpractices on 
the part of the i>etty servants in charge, since the moment 
purchasers are treated with appreciable injustice at any one 
“ station they resort to another, while tho diminished collections 
** consequent upon such desertion toll tneir own tale.” Our 
own excise covers tho cousumption we .suppose of 1 60,000,900 
of people, and wore it as productive as Sir T. Mahdava Bow’s 
monopoly would yield us a revenue of eleven milliou.s a year 
instead of six. 


Th£ Americans are paying off their debt at the almost 
incredible rate of seventeen to twenty millions of dollars, three 
to four millions sterling, a month. Tho reduction in June was 
over twenty millions, and in July upwonls of seventeeu' million 
dollars. The i)eople may well say that the debt (which is 
£500, 000, 000) “ is a bagatelle’' to their country. They expect to 
pay the whole off in fifteen yci\r'<. # 


I Wo know nothing more humiliating in the histoiy of the 
English press during the last ten years, than its incessant 
carping at French and American finance. The London 
r///nw wearied its reader8;during the war, witli incessant pro^ 
that American financo was being so managed 
insolvency, and a coiu 2 >lete break down at Washington in- 
evitable every few weeks. The singular wisdom witlfwhioh 
those finances were managed is now matter of wtory* 
So also with French finance, ulie most elaboratej|||^f has 
been thrust uix>q its that it insroe /^g j^ we 

know not what else, while it as oertai^THUp^^i/ig well 
can be, that in the main, the ex-Emi>eror’s finr^^ was as far- 
seeing and wise, as it was bold and comprehensive. 

Both nations have used their credit fearlessly, while our dwn 
financiers have done, and are still doing, their best to 
cramp and fetter the nation’s progress by tho restrictions which 
in their dullness they impose upon it. England is progressing 
in spite of its miserable currency arrangements, by tho sheer 
courage and enterprise of its people, while India is held 
back by tho timid dullness of men, who in 1870 have not 
yet recovered the shock given to their nerves by American 
repudiation half a century ago. We are too full of appreciation 
of ourselves, of tho wretched conceit that every thing English 
must be tho perfection of wisdom, to learn anything from others, 
until they have so distanced us that wo find we must abandon 
competition with them, or condescend to adopt their practice. 
Towards the close of the century, men will begin to discover 
in England how fatal is the effect of their Bank Act upon the 
industry and commerce of the country ; about tho same time 
also that the Indian debt might have been extinguished 
twice over, by a merely courageous and wise use of the creM 
of her rulers in her behalf. 


The trade returns of the Bombay Presidency for the last 
three years, are as follows : 


ExrouTs. 1867*08. 

Mcrchaudiso, Cotintry ......28,68,75,537 

Foreiifn 3,73,61,81)7 

.StoreH on Ooyt. account 

Treasure- - Private Trade... 1,12,79,787 
Guveriiment 54,32,345 


1868-09 

21,89,42,904 

3,22,38,934 

7,50,317 

00,34,910 

01,02,178 


1809-70 
21,59 83,340 
3,09,26,975 
1,70,774 
1,02,64,909 
3,40,000 


Total... 29,09, 39, 506 26,47,29,243 ^,30,80,998 


Imports. 1867-68. 

MerchundiHe 10,62,50,889 

Stores oil Uovt. account 34,11,158 

Treasuro- Private Trade ... 6,73,86,305 
,, Govornnieut 24,00,000 

Total... 23, 94, 48, 352 


1808-09. 1S69.70. 

17,24,93,815 10.34,59,892 
53, 44,^482 33,55,814 

9,21,89,776 8,24,14,369 

82,93,600 7,000 


27,83 21 038 24,92,37,005 


The imports have thus fallen short of the exports du- 
ring the til) oc years, by upwards of £5,000,000 sterling. The 
deficiency is in fact considerably greater, since the imports are 
swollen by .€1,200,000 worth of Government stores, and by 
railway material and stores for.probal’y £2,000,000 more during 
the period. A nation's imports under a healthy condition of 
things will always be in excess of its exports. The heavy re- 
mittances which this country is required to make on account of 
its liabilities in England, reverse the normal order of things 


here. 

The reassuring feature of these statistics is that the foreign 
demand upon the industry of tho country does not os yet in- 
terfere with the flovlr of bullion into it. As long as Western 
India is able to import seven or eight millions sterling of silver 
every year, tlie annual strain upon the country will be borne 
without difficulty. The trade of Bombay has uow fallen to 
what will probably be its normal dimensions for some years (o 
come. During the American war the trade was as follows : ( 

Exports. Imports. 

1862- 63 £80,189,203 £28,640,736 

1863- 64..., 41,268,026; 86,010,410 

J 864-6.5 45,320,827 84,287,894 

1866-66 40,124,803 35,869,667 

1'he trade has thus fallen from a gross annual amount of 
£75.000,000 sterling to a little over £50,000,000. When the 
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East Indian Company's charter was abolished in 1S34. the 
Bombay trade was under £6,000,000 a y6ar : and that of all 
India below £16,000,00i). 

qR or two of our contemporaries find it difficult to beliove 
that** the strange story,” as they coll it, told in our letter to 
the Alike of Argyll, which ^peered in our last issue, is really 
tni^^H^ey cannot think it possible that the Parliament of 1 832 
htLxrg itfl commatid of the revenues of 

this cowH^VAnd yet the story is true from beginning to end* 
To procure tITh consent of the East India Company to the i»bo- 
Ij^ion of their monopoly of the China trade in favor of F.ngUsh 
merchants, the people |of India were required to pay them 
an annuity of £G3O,OO0a year for 55 years, and at the end of 
that time to recoup them their capital of £6,000,000 /Wee 
over. As though thts wrong wore not enough, India was 
further required to pay Compe7wtUon to the wholo 

Commercial Staff of the Company, amounting to a capitalized 
sum we suppose of not less than £3,000,000 sterling. To .secure 
the eventual payment of the caintal at the end of the 55 
years, India was further re<iuirod to invest £2,000,000 ster- 
ling in (^uiisols as a guarantee fund. Now this single transaction 
alone has already cost the people of this country, calculating inter- 
est at 5 per cent, only, about £90,000,000 sterling ; in otht r icotuls, 
the whole amount of the Indian debt. Refusing to touch this heavy 
burden, made binding upon our shoulders, aud which parliament 
would not touch with even with its little linger, the statesmen of 
England would not even guarantee the stock, altliougli it would 
not have cost them one shilling, while it would have saved India 
many niflli«m.s sterling. And yet we have writers anmng ns 
who affect indignation at our remonstrances against thr tribute 
which is taken from this country by our own. It is only cha- 
ritable to suppose that they are ignorant of the history 
of the relations of the two countries. We have striven for many 
years to awaken the consciences of our countrymen at homo (o 
the wrong that has been done ; and we apiieal to our contem- 
poraries to echo our remonstrances. As the guarantee fund 
amounts to no more than ^^6,500,000, we arc still £5,500,000 in 
debt, and shall have to go on paying the £630,000 a year for 
20 years to coiuf, if we are to wait for the fund to e.xtinguish tho 
liability. Had Parliament guai'anteed the stock in 1832 and 
allowed the fund to be invested in the Company’s own de bt, JJ j^ 
liability would have expired in the present year. Jj^t i.s/ India 
must either pay down a sum of £5,500,000, or go on paying thc.se 
dividends of £630,000 a year for 20 years to come. Now we 
say, that England is bound in conscience to stop this draft upon 
the industry of India. Let her take tho Accumulated Ouaran, 
tee Fund as it stands, aud without asking us for any further 
contribution, make the East India Stock a part of her own na- 
tional debt. This is the smallest measure of redress wliich she 
can honestly propose for this great wrong. Let this single item 
of injustice be set right, and the income-tax may be withdrawn 
to-morrow. 

CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


BENOAL. 

CoocA ^e/tar.— Reports up to the 3Ut July of tlio prospects of the 
borrow Hills are any thing but favorablo owing to the lateness of tho 
rains. Every thing sown, including the staple crops, rice and cotton, 
hav* failed either wholly or partially to come \ip. Fniits of the 

S mpltinand melon kind have grown well but nothuig eliio, and tlie 
iputy Commissioner when writing anticipated groat soaroity. Iho Com- 
^oner, however, in Banguin# fliat tho early fallurea mil have been 
ide up by sowing and plaatinK, during favorable weather since tho 

°rf!;^^T”A*^i”-f«lMn^rts of Cuttack and Poonoe has boon doft- 

olent. and the crops in cultivation are consequently backward. Aeon 

tinnation of the present dry weather with hot sun will mubo series 
anxiety thronghout those pacts of the country not provided with i^i- 
Msd intention. A good irtoady Wl rffaU Jnrt now i^nld probably 
do nil thrt Is requitwi nttd relievo furtter nnxiote warding the mam 
orop, but the Bealla has, it is feared, suffered materially. 


Amyvk— T ho recent floods have totally destroyed all the bMkwai^ 
crops as well those lying on low level lends in the Dacca district. 
It is estimated that on an average rathj»p more than half of the whole 
rice crop of tide district will ho entirely <lettroyo<l. The flfwds Imve 
also caused eonsidorablo damage to tho crops in the Fnrreonpore and 
Backerguiigo ili^tricts, and detailed inquirioN are being institute*! for 
tho purpose of ascortuinlng accurately tho extent of the *“JJ5^***J® 
tho probable resov.roes of tho people t*» meet their losses. Hitherto 
no damage to crops has been reported from either tho Mymeiising or 
Tipperah districh^, and if theao have escaped there need be no fear 
whatever of a sooiirity of food for tho people. 

tho 2nd August the river Sooiio overflowed and inun- 
dated the country as far as Arrah. It is not yet known what damage 
lia.s boon cjinsof! to tho crops, but it is expected that any daniago will bo 
found to be very slight a» those floods nave occurred ahnost regularly 
for tho past three years without resulting in any harm beyond a little 
damage to a portion of tho Bhiuhii crops ond to sumo of iho oommuuica- 

Ihtydtmn.- -'I'he oroin, o.spooially the sugar-cano crop, have been almost 
totally dostroyod in Pergh Bogi’ce, Midnapore disiriot, by an inundation 
of tho river on tho 2nd instaut and Hubscuinent davs. 

^f/y.«A<»/<>//.--Tho aocoinits roroivod from tbls «ti vision are verjr favor- 
able indeed. Cnips in tho several flistriots have suffered more or less 
considerably from roooul inuruhitions. Tho priees of rice and wheat 
prevailing in caHi di-striutof the several divisions of the lower provinoes 
of Bengal for tho week ending the 20 in.stant are wunoxoil. 


TUK INDinO DISTKICTS. 

Tho accounts from tho liuligo distiicts aro to the effect that there has 
been too much rain ovorywhero dtiring tho p.ist week. In Bhaugulpore 
it h.as boon uxceeilinglv heavy, and the yield of the plant has cuusoquontly 
fallen very ouusidorably In Tirhoot aud ('humparun it has boon 
heavier than could be wished. InChuprah all appears to be going on 
satisfactorily. TorrenU of r.iiii in tho Mcuoios district.-i nro also coin- 
plainoil of, the reails luiving in consciuem e booome almost impa'-sable 
for cart and manufaeturing o]>cratioiis have been thorufore checke«l. 

As regards tea, the accounts ha^e l»con unfavorable fruni Cachar, 

I where very heavy rain how fallcMi, comidetely flooding some of tho low 
lying lands. Ilbl-hl. also has mada^ita amieuraiica (a not unusual thing 
nfti r evcessi\o rum) and c aused much harm in some gardens in the 
Hylac aiuly Valley. From Assam, and also from Darjeeling, lino weather 
is repoiiod, aiicl these districts ]»roni!se to produce tea of a very flue 

quality ihiHscaMjn.—y'<o/o(?, >Srpf. 0, 1876. 


Tho y/o//a« /><o7y Xtim fears that another famine i.s impending in 
Orissa. The information of the A’. /»■.«» i.s not at present so precise an it 
was in lSfi5, and it hopes tho calamity iuq)eMding i.s not so Hcnous as 
that which follow'cd its uuhoe<lcil warnings in tho above year. But the 
news from the province i.s not ai a.shu)ing as it could wish* Its in- 
form. int sujs . “ AVe a[>poar to be i*n the eve of another faninie. 

j We are almost as unprepuro«l lor it now as we wero in I Snl. 


WEfsTLH.N INDIA. 

KonTNIunT I NDlN'd l.^THAUaUKT- 

HvintUfhn'H.- Owing to tlie fa\orable f.all of rain during the fortnight, 
trun.s plan ting vf rice <!rop, &c , was completed, iSma]l-po.\ and dy#on- 
tory I'U’av.ailisl ti» a slight extent in almost all Iho t.ilooKa.s. 

Shulttiioft, --'riio weatlior wm.s gooil. Jji .some places tho khuroof 
crop.s w'ero doing well; w’liile in tUheis, w'here thoro ha<l been an ex- 
ce3.sive fall of ram, tlioir eoinlilion was ni>t , so favorable The state of 
public health w'a.s reported to be good, with the exception of Kurmulla, 
where fever and cattle disease prevailed 

yif/vucm. -l Miring the fortniglit thcie w.i.s a goner.il ami heavy fall 
of rain througlmut tho district, with the e.xcci>tioii of rihiknrieo and 
Uthiiee, whore it was moderate. 'J’lie i leo aud other crops wore good 
In riokak and Uthnee tho .sowing i»f jowareo Iwd commencc«l. Tho state 
of public he.iltli was good, with tho &xcei>tioii i»f Bceilec, vyliorti fever 
slignily prevailed. Itiseaso among cattle slightly prcv.ailcil in Bclgaum 
talooka. 

PiMfUit . — The full uf rain wa.s abuinlant in tho Ijheemthurry and 
Seoi*oor taloi>kas, good in the talooka of Mawul and pctla Moolso under 
Haveilly, and coiisidcrablo in tho rcmaiiiing taloidca.s. The khuroof 
crops wero doing well in tho distriet, tliou> 4 h iii a fow villagoa of the 
talookaa of Bheemthurry, Poorundhur, ami I mlapoor, tho heavy rains 
delayed tho wooding ami eau.sod sumo liiim.igc. Iransplanting of rico, 
&c., in Moolsco pottu, uiidor Haveilly t.ilo'ika, had almost been com- 
ploteil. Tho health both of men and c.aitlo was good throughout the 
colloctorato, with the oxcoptioii of tho Maw ul talooka., whore in a fow 
' places cattle diseitso slightly prevailed. 

Vharwar.—Uho rain-fall was heavy, and tho crops of all sorts were 
in good condition, except in a few* places where they sufferod a littlo 
through over much rain. Public lioalih xvas Batisfiwtory. Cattle^ were 
! also freo from difeasfl, oxcci>t in tho Savauoor talooka, whoro it was 
slightly provalent. 

Ji HtUuff/hre . — Kaie foil more or less in almost all Iho talooka^ Tho 
state of public health w’os reported to bo goo«l. 

.{hm*<hib(ub — The weather was rather hot «luring the fortnight. Iho 
several crops wero roporto«l to be fair, save bajrce iu the talookas of 
Dholka and Purantej, this croj> hoving Wii iiijurcd by excessive rain. 
Public health w' as good* Cuttio wore fi eo from disoase. 


CKNTHAI. PBOVINCES AND JJIR.IR. 

Ktunaj,nnn, 27 August 18/0. Since last report thoro ha.s boon no rain 
hero and tho plants have therefore beiielUeil much by tho uninterrupted 

8unsfcme,^nd are now looking strong nml healthy. . 

Oomrau'utta’, 27th.- Wo have liad no ram, during tho post week* l.ho 
cotton plants still wear a healthy appeai-ance, but if no ram ftUl.s within 
tho next week, they will suffer again. i 

IVurtfn/i, 27th. Tho wearier during tlio post week has beiMi fine, and 
rain is now de^^iied bv the cultivators : but however, at present there is 
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no appoarftiii'o of it. I’ho yoiin^^ cropH snid to be in jfood condition 
throuj^ioMt tho district, and lii Honie parts blooming, are now ascertained 
to 1)0 considor.ably backward compared totliuso of last year. 

Througlmiit tho Cuiitral Provmce.'i tho monsoon hjw boon a heavy one*, 
and mono pal ts of tlio c(amtry havo boon visited by Herioii.s floods. Tnc last 
week, however, has done much iov\ a rds brightening tho prospects of 
the season, and the rtjports which a forthnight ago were dolefully detail 
irig spoilt i i’</ps and lamenting the excessive moisture, are now cheerful 
over the favonrable wc.'ithcr, aiicl promising u satisfactoi’y oiit-tum 

— of Jn(fci, 


A. 1 .VEnE AND MHAIRWAllKA DLSTRirT.— 9 tII AUGUST 1870 . 

Capt. H.*M. Hki- ToK, f 7’o f loVKllNiNfEN’T, 

y in th- \Vi ait'i h in'i /!> I s , jVt/nf‘e* Ttd. 

1 hav 4 ‘ now tho pleasnrG to inb)iiii yon that onr Husponsc termin.ate*! on 
the morning “f the 22nd nitinio, whoiifi regulai and gcaid fall of rain wa-s 
vouchyafed. and Mince that date, 1 jim glad to a'ld, it ha.s heen geiiornl all 
over the diMinct, in and .some place.s the nuanlity has been too much for 
tho dams, wliieh h.ave lairMt. 

For eight da} s wj) have had more nr los.s rain, ainl it haa not boon con- 
fined, ns IS nsnal, to one [>ai*t. of the distiict, hut seenis to have rollo<l 'ni 
from tho (_lulf of t 'am hay, ainl t«» bo bovoring over ainl around Ajinoro, 
ns if to make u]» for the want of tho pa.st two s, .ison.'^. 

Mcndn-ity i.s reported b> the rantonmeiit Magistrate 4»f Nnscorahad to 
bo greatly tui tho increa.se, ami labour not a4'Ceptod, but the rain having 
now fallen mo plentifully, no ove iHc i» left far hogging. 

d'ho prospects aro now n.ssuroil, ami tho .s|iints of tho j»e«)|<lo h:ivc 
rovivuil ; thoro is no fnrtlicr caiHO^or anxiety if it should only ph ase t!od 
to spare UA from tho \ i.sitation of plagm* and po.stilencc during the ro- 
mafudor of tho year. 

At prcflciit, with tin' 4*xcep1i»)n of b vor, t’nnsod hy tlio chniigo of i li 
mate, and tho preval.iiico jjI' guinod-wonn, we arc very healthy. 


NORTH wicsT rnoviNt I .s.~jTJi.Y IS 70 . 

Tho weather during .Inly w. is t lose and dami), clouds ovorspre.'id 
sky ih'RI'I}' all through the monlli In tlie tirst Ihn'e or four da\ .s rain 
fell, and often very ci^pioiisly. After tlie Itli, in all the st.ttmns t o the 
west and north -west, but littio uiiii fell till tho I4tli or Ibth ; but in tho 
easterly statioiia, notably Clorm kjioro ami IJcmires, tho first (on <lay.s ^^ero 
very wot. Tn the former phico ne.ii ly all luiii-fall of the montli uaa eon- 
fiuod to tho lirsl ten il.iys. 'I’lio latter haif of tho month was g«*nerally a 
rainy period, and in many jdaoes, u.s Oohru, fkiveil} nnd Ali.ihaba<l, ram 
foil on every one of the list ten days. ‘ 'I’ho humhlity of .Inly ol this 
year is higher tlifin that ot preeeding years. The mean air piessnro of 
ilnly was about, live lmndie<ltlis bchav that of .lime. -Ofliitnl Jhjnnf. 

it woidil he no ust’j’’ Mayslhe /'/<»/(( , ''•thatthe Noith-Wcst Piovinces, 

in this yoar of disgrace, aio going 1 hrougli a .severe oi-ileal. Though thcie 
is neither famine mu' cholora, mtermittent fever of a malimiant t\ po is 
becoming ondeniic in imiiix pla< c.s ; while, owing to I'm, iiwial inoap.*ieity 
In high parts at the same tnm* that less < are is being taken <»f their well- 
being, trtuV upon tax is harassing the pi'ople iiithe picsout,and tilling them 
with distrust ami anxiety as to the hduie.” 


OUDll.- WETK l.NDING It AlIGTTsi' 18<0. 

Pro-peefs most faNoiable " 

ikiHito. Heavy rain tell dm mg tbi.s neck, bill no injury to the crops 
has been reported by tlie tah iluais as yet.” * * 

hir(d‘nidt‘i . — “ '[’he ram deriug the week lias nut, it sci'mis, done 
dnmag’e to the crops.” 

Siilitinvn Pio*»peets favor.il'h' 

f/indt'i, " Ham has licou ini i'--‘'.int. ft is feaie<l jooni i and bnjra 
crofis have lieou injured iii soiue pl.iees, but on tho whole tlie jirospcct.s ( 
ore favorable." 

'I'liis rain ha-i solm'^\hat damaged the kudu .and )oar ciMp's 
Fair weather is aiixionsly looked for.” 

Tulisildiir-i fiom all ipiarters roji.ut that ]>.addy crops h)ok 
faviirablo. .Mole has been sown and holds are being** pve[»arod for raid 
harvest ” 

Jkiio/i/i — • .At Riiaieh and Koraun the slanding en>i)s .are good. In 
tho high lands of N.injiara very little of the i rop i-. -aved, but in tho low 
lands nothing is loft. ’ 

f/om/cA. “ Tho ])rospects of the kh.ivif crops .mv faNorublo. Tho 
only ilamago done has been partial injury of lle^ juar crop. * 

lioif Iluii ilhi . — “ A break of 8 ilays did iiuieh poLsl, and tlnuigh we had 
a rogidar downpour at tho eoinniciiecniont of this week, no damage is 
reported and pni.spoits are said bi bo faiorable ” 

Suita u/nuir . — “ In Hultanpoor and Kmhpia)r t.ahsiK the lain-f.il! during 
the week has boon iiioderato and crops are g-'ltiug on well. In 
MoBRfirklinna and Aiiiothi talisiN the rain fall has been exeossivc, and 
much dam.'igo has hoeii done in both divisions, l-'roni .(umoo to Ainethi 
the country is all lloodod, and the einbankineiit of r )a4l to Koy Bitreilly 
from Siiltaniioor has been earned away in suver.il plaeos.” 

/Vr/ai'//w) /u- Tliero has been heavy imn during the pa.‘»t week by 
which sowing of nrd and 1‘ajrn bus stopped in places, tho earlier kha.-if 
sowings seem to be in good condition.” 

REMAllKS TIY FINVNCIAI. COMMISihlON KR. 

Th VO*' full of the week has been very heavy, as much as 2<) inches 
three tenllis were registered at one tahsil ti*oorw'a in Oona<».) Put the ro- 
portH goner rtllv' speak of favorable prospoots, ami while the j»romiRO of 
the rabi cri»p is good, there may yet bo secured an uverugo if not more 
than average, kharif. Prices continued to fall during tho week. 


MYsoiti:. - JULY 1870 
Bauqalore iJlgfnct. 

^iiig harvest 
sown< 

among cattle prevarls in tho Magadi, Channapuiita, 

Anekallu, aiui Sarjapura Talooks. I, head of cattle died during the 
mont). ; of these 438 were from murrain, and 52 were carried off by wild 
beasts 


nanifiUnre jjtsrrur. 

— nio crons are doing well, Vyshaka i*a«ldy is kping hai 
ed, and poady, rogi, lialler, Invar, some, and huchelin need 
Murrain among cattle prevarls in tho Magadi, Ch.anna] 



Kolar DUtrict. 

Ploughing operations for sowing ragi have ceased. In many places 
this and otlior dry grains have groiini to some height^ and are generally 
reportod to bo tnriving. Tho loss of cattle during the pan month 
was 1,731, Bgninst 2,197 in Juno 1870. The average price of the 
principal graiirs, ri.., rogi paddy, rice, hor^e-gram and boiler 
Rs. 6-2 0 , 4-10-0, 12-2-0, 5-1 3-0 and 9-12-0, respectively, per kanjjJ| 

Shimoga District. ^ 

Rain fell in all the talooks, end tho tanks received a good 
Crops aro reported to be in thriving condition in all^ tho j 
Tho mortality among cattlo both from diseases and seizure | 
boast^'y was rejiorted to bo 1,20*8 hegfl. 

Kadoor District. 

The fall of rain has been genemL^Jnjoa^oiit^ie ddffiol. ' The 
tanks havo to more or less extent recofve!^948inBM|||fe|^fjnu|iir'and 
tho orop.s growing have also very mnoh benemWj^H^^^e very 
Hoasonnolo Hhow'orri Avhich havo indiioed the ry^B^^ take up 
lamls yielding a kindnyom of Ks. 2.971-4-1 for cultivation* In 
tlio Muidan talooks tho crops are in a healthy condition, while 
ill tho Mnlnad talooks tho paddy nurseries are flourishing and reCldy 
for transplanting ; but in some parts of tho Chikkamagalnru tnlook the 
ext'OHsivo rains are reported to have iiroduced rank vegetation to such 
ail extent that it has in a measure oonsidcrably tended to impede their 
growth. 

ITasmn District. 

In the western talooks of the district there was u long break in the 
monsoon in the early part of tho month with only occasional light 
rthow'cr.s which were very favoj^blo for planting out coffee troos. The 
80 c<»nd burnt of tho monsoon TOok place on tho 25th, and as 7 inches of 
rain fell on tho ^Tth at Bago near ^akalospura, the Hemavati river rose 
to 15 foot at the brhlgo. Tho talooks to the eastward were 
not .so fortuiinto, .ami great dAstross is felt at the want of rain 
for tho crops ami for drinking water. Where the rain-fall 
w'.xs consideiahlo the crops are flourishing, but this is not tho 
case in tho talooks to tho eastward. Wator has been suupliod for 
tlio lirst time for many years, to all tho lands sitiiatod bolow tho 
SriramoilGvara channels in tho Narasipura Talook. The latest quota- 
tioii.s .arc, Ist sort table rice 12.^ soorH, 2nd .sort T1 seers, ragi 3‘2J seers, 
and gram 23 sccr.s, for tho rupee Tho loss of cattlo continues very 
heavy, hning 2,844 liea<l during the month. 

Tomkntfr l)!slriit. 

The weather throughout tho month wa-s cool .ami pleasant, and favora- 
ble to tbc young wet .and dry crop.s w'hich tiro promi^'ing, a portion of tho 
Miigtiroanc in tho Kningallu 'ralook, is tit for the mill. Ragi, bailer, dal, 
i*as(or.«oed, harka, samo and paddy, were sown m all tlie tulookH of tho 
hstrict. The Io.sm of cattle was 1,15'.I, against 1,1.‘10, the greater propor 
tion of this large nmnbor nf deaths being in tho jMaddagiri ami 
Toomkoor 'L'alooks, where the disease Dodda Roga was most prevalent’ 

3[t/stnc I) I strict. 

The cropH in tho district are generally healthy. Tho crojis cliicfly 
sown during Iho immth w'crc hyno, ragi, htirka, tliogari, avarc, black and 
Hvocn gram, castor-oil seed, chillies, paddy, same, navanc, sngaroano 
thadagani, al.maudi, and HOSMamum BCmls. Soss.-inmin sends and 
jawtin have been cut in some parts of tho JMallavnlli talook. The 
mortality among cat lie is less than in tho previous month. Tho loss 
from innrj.'iiii was 179 against 310 in the previf»iis montli. 

t'li ttfifif ,‘ijof/ 'itrat. 

Rain fell in ;\11 tho talooks of the di.strict during tho mouth, but tho 
tanks havo not received an additional supply of water. Tho soods sowui 
•luring tho month wcio join, gram, sejjo, cotton, castor seed, nnvaue, 
&c. Tho crops ;ire reported to bo hc.-ilthy in somojiarts, in others it) 
bo fading lor w'ant of rain. The cattle appear to Inwo been hoalthy and 
tho cpidcnihi which prevailed among thorn has abated to o great, 
extent. 

Voorg — datij 187b. 

ITcf Transidanting paddy lias boon tho jnincipal ocepuation of 

tho ryots 4luriiig tho month, but owing to tho rain being lato and not 
v-u.'o* heavy, sonio of tlio upper liolds are insuHicicntly floodod and have 
m>tyct^ n plaiitod. 

DitfWnd. 'I lio ragi crops in tho Nanjarajapatna and A’elusavirasim 
talooks are thriving, and .i largo portion of the land which the ryots 
in tho latter talook threatened to resign, IiokS, through the oxcrtioiLs of tho 
Subudar, be n since cultivated. 

t'oif'ic . — '1 h.' ]>lantcrfl aio still wooding ami transplanting. Tlie heavy 
mist.s With light rain have been very favorable to the growth of the 
young plunts. Thoboirioson tho older trees aro swelling and where 
lie borer has not appeared the ])lantations are generally looking well. 

('ant a mo ms.— Tho canlamom jungles have algo improvccl in appearance 
aince the lato )nin.s. 


PUBLIC WORKS.-RAILWAYS. 

# 

A Ik'nir oorrosponilc'ut of the Piomer writo.s : — The propos- 
etl branch linc.s of Railway to Oomruwutteo and the Conl-fioldM 
ill tho Wood district will be taken in hand iniDiediately after 
the rains.” Tlii.s will give tho Executive Knginoer a fair work- 
ing .sca.son, and couipcnHate for the very short period luring 
which the works could be pushed on last year, and we may, 
therefore, expect rc-doublcd energy. Before the month is out 
we may also, wo pi’e.sume, expect accurate accounts of the capa- 
bilities of the coal-fields of tlie Woon district.** — Mofu^silite. 


The final links of the Trunk Railway system are l)eing rj idly 
supplied. Ill the course of the present month, the MAdras 
Railway will open to the Toohgabuddra River, and by the ‘‘close 
of the year, the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway will be extended 
to the banks of the Kistna. In March 1871, the two lines will 
moot at Ruichore, and Railway communication between Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras will then be complete, and without a br^ak 
except at the Kistna. The bridge over this river will consist 
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of thirty-seven spans of 100 feet each, and can hardly be Auished 
before 1872-73. The Toongabuddra Bridge which i.s nearly 
dialled, has fifty-eight spaua of 70 foot each. — Pionn^r. 



The 
ways 
transit 
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[)ro9oiitativc8 of tho East Indian and Great Indian Ihiil- 
o held a couferonee at Jiibbulpore on the subject of the 
' mails between Calcut^ Allahabiul and Boinb.'ij'. As 
otficials were unanimous their rocomendalions arc 
adopted by the Go vernment of India. From 1st 
of the Chord Tiino, ttie daily 
e Bombay at noon instoiid of 1 o’clock at pre- 
ih Calcutta at 5 in tho morning inste.iil of half 


past nine as at present. The mails will leave Calcutta at night, 
as d^w, but will arrive in Bombay about 1 r. m. so as to give 
the Post Office four or five hours for comi>\iting the po.sijil 
charges. The steamer will then start on Saturday night except 
during the monsoon now about to cease. This aiTangement 
will accomiiiodato tho Madras Mails which will meet at the 
Callian Junction, and there need bo no traffic on the tw«> Ghauts 
at night. The running speed of the n'lil-traiu will bfi only 
miles, including stoppages. Third class c.irriagc.s will be added to 
the train, under tho belief that tm Native.s are loarning to 
value time. Bombay will thus be brought within (54 hours of 
Calcutta. But for tho GLaut difficulty tho daily mail train 
might run with case in 55 hours when tho now .seotions from 
Jubbiilporo towanls Bombay have become more consoli- 
dated. Tho public should iit»t rest till at least tho Knglish 
mail and (irst-cl.i‘'S passengers are conveyed, in the pahie.e c.ir.s 
now being built, between tho two capitals in forty -eight hours. 
— Friend of Tndut , 


The Duke of Argyll has not been slow to rocognise the imjiort- 
ance of the example sot by Sir Salar Jung in offering to provide 
funds for a railway, to ho cou.structed and worked l>y tho Gov- 
ernment of Indi.i for the Ilyderihad State. As II is Grace remarks 
the proposid of His Highness on belialf of the Xazain’s <{overn- 
ment “ affovd.s a very gratifying proof of the coididence he has 
learn l to rojio.so in tho British Govemraeut.” Further “the most 
appropriate return that can ho made to ITis Highness wdl he 
the construetion of tho rnilway, within the .shorte.st fime, 
and in the most efficient manner possible.” This is a rooom- 
menda^ion which the Viceroy in (’ouiieil is not likely to lost.* 
.sight of. A di.stiiictioij is drawn between tho statesmaidikci 
action of tho Hyderabad Durbar, and the purely oomincreial 
spirit which seems to have actuated tho Malun’ajnh Holkar. 
Ilia Highness proposes to place ono million .sterling at tho dis- 
posal or the (fovernment of India for the consirnctiori of the 
Indore line by a series of annual payments as under: — 

Til 1S70-71 ct‘250,000 

„ 1871 72 .. .£200,000 

,, 1872-7» . . t:iJ0,000 

,, f 1 10,000 

„ 1874-75 f 110,000 

„ 1875-78 0110,000 

,, 1876-77 0100,000 


£l,0(l4|ilt)0 

For the.so a<lvances he will receive an annual payment of 4\ pe^ 
cent, and, should the railway succeed, a moiety of the j noil to 
realised. This place.s him in tho position of a holder of gn.iraji- 
teed stock. His Grace thinks, however, that the iiosition <»f the 
Maharajah in the matter is an example of a foi iu of gn uMiitce 
free from some of tho worst defects of tho system. The exam- 
lie, however, set by these two native governments is a matter 
or congratulation. If it were followed in Rajpootanii, tlic line 
which is to open up that vast and* fertile reginii would at no 
distant date be one of tho moat ffourishing branches of tlio 
Indian Railway system. — Daili/ Examimr, 




MINERAL RESOORCES. 


f COAL IN CUDDAPAH. 

To the Editor of the Madras Mail. 

SiH, — The Indian coal-bearing rocks not being known to occur 
anywhere south of the Kistna river, the notice, in your i.ssuf? of 
the 1st instant, of a reiwrted discovery of coal under the lime- 
^oue formation in the Ciiddapah District is rather startling, and 
■among others, feol very impatient for furtlier revelations con- 
Srning this remarkable find by “ An Experienced Miner from thf 
O^ianda Coal-field,^^ 

If he be right, the Geological Siirv^'of India is certainly wrong, 
for Messrs. (Jbarles, Oldham and King, by whom the ( hiddnpah 
IMstrict was geologically surveyed several years ago, reported 
Aithat district to contain iiu coal, nor any rocks of tho Indian conl- 
bearing series. At present, from my personal knowledge of that 
region, 1 believe in Messrs. Oldham and King in preference to | 
the “ experienced miner from the Chanda Coal-held'^ ; —but he can 


of course show his coal seam, in situ, and demonstrate the reali- 
ty of his discovery ; let him tiii'ii do no at once, as at present 
some sceptics recollect that in another place in this Prosldoiioy 
tho discovery m.tde wa.s not one, of coal, but of a “ mare’s- 
nest !” — 1 am, Sir. yours faithfuully, 

R. Bulu k Foote, p. a. s., 
Govt. Survey of India. 

VorciUid,Cth Sept., 1870. 


THE SILVER MINE.s OF ICOOT.OO. 

To the fj^ititr of Indian Pahli<' Opinion. 

Sir, — In 3 'oiir issue of 23rd iiltina) you .state that these mines 
being 200 jnih's frtuii any rirtlway, romliM’s it impossible the 
copper, ^c. c«>uM hi> exported with profit. How is it, then, 
that Russia siippUi's iio.irly all ili> <*o[>p.‘r used in India I* 
How is it tint mme.s in Naimuiualaud S. Airica, liundrods of 
miles in tin* interior, make 1*20, Odii a >oar profit Y How is that 
X‘K»,0(»O of hor:i.\ is brought IVom 1‘cgii. miles north of 

Kttoloo and .soKl in Mn* plains at 8 to lii hs. per nmumland yet 
jiays a protit/ ( \’nl(' Cunningham’s Lul.ik [i. 030.) 'J’ho fact 
IS the <piestion of tin* cojiper or an> otlier inine.s paying, 
de[>iiiids tmliiely upon tlic co>,t of urodiiclion, tlie mere transit 
to a railway not hinng 2 Ils, ^r mauinl, while the value is 
about 40 ill the Rnnjah where' it will s<dl re.idily “ e.xported.” 
Vou are prohuhly not aware also tli.it an immense tru«lo 4 iffers 
for <‘oi)por not only in the I’mijab, hut also norih to hailak, 
to which place large ([uantitios of copper j^v'oils pass up every 
year through JCooloo on mules. Rut wlien it is considered that 
all tho c.oppcr mod m the Ihinj.ili is imported at great co.st 
from extruiau dntiinocs, there I’lin he litlh* fear of liinliiig a sale 
for it when produced in tlio midst of m. d’ho same may ho said 
of silver whn h — if it pays Jor mining- -(and I hear iJr. (Jldlnim 
has pnmouiic.cd the ore very rich l)y assay; there can be no 
doubt that it will liud a markel. As to lead, anliiriony or 
anylhiiig el.s(‘, if there is any tleni nid for it. either on the spot 
or III lln! plains, tlic men* cai riago of 2<)(1 mih>s, mo>t of which 
1 am iiifni'iiK'd i.s )>y a good cart roail, will not [U’evoiit tlie salo 
of it. Salt has also been ths<'ovcrd, I hoar, in two places 
in Vazeeri JRipi. 

I tliink you also wi*ong arc about the IcoRin^j, Only one 
niino has been l*>aMe,l by ( lovernme.nt • tli.il is at Sliigri in 
Ltilmul — and the (iovernment li.iNc rcfusrd to lease any utlier 
miiio in Kooloo, after ]>.irtn.'s IniNc hi‘en for ever a year 
•seaiching h>r thorn - tlie .so called ivooloo mines are in 
“ Va/cori Ru])!,” the s-.dver cuimtiy of tho Vaseors whicli 
covers over ()70 sqiiaic inih's. 'fli'* Govi'rnnient waived their 
right in the minerals in f.ivonr of the Raj'.ili of Kooh)(), of whom 
they wm'O purdiased, so that Gcvei iiincnt does not interfere. 
It Was in this i*ounl ry, yiMr.s ago, lUinjoet Sing u.sed to iii.'ike 
raids and carry off’ lacs upon laes ot silver, hut the nativi‘S 
built up tIio*iiiino,s and planted them over when tiic Sikhs 
»-onio, so that <‘ven to this day many h.ive c'seaped ttofcction. 
Rut every week or two new discoveries aiv Ixdng made by the ev- 
ploring party who have boon at work uuw over eighteen niontljs. 

t 

A ^JUJISC'UIJiEU. 

— ♦ 

Coal BETWEICN BILASl'UJl AND RANCH 1. 

FromT. Oi.DMAM, K.Sli., Lii. D , Tt) fhr Ooccminent of /ndia 
Caleutta, tlie I Itli June 187<>. 

Ill eontimiation of Report ou tho (Jo:il at Korha, in Rilasimr, 
.submitted with iny letter No. 727,,d.itijd 17tli M'ly 1870, I have 
now the honor to send a brief Note, al.so by Mr. W. T. Rlunford, 
on the extension of tlie coal rock.s to the ejistwanls ami north- 
eastwards. 

All tlio.se papers hoar out tho jiromise of a veiy large area anil 
amount of fairly good fuel in the country referred to, v'hicli will 
at some fntmv! time [irovc iiio.st valuable. » 

Mote hf/ Mn. T. BL.vNFoiti), on the ttecurrmer of C<ed^ cttsl of 
CliatisffKrh, in the conatry hcttcccn liitaspnr and /iutichiy Cah 
caitn^ the \\\st Ahtij 1870. 

Tiik coal-be.trfng fDamiida) ])ed ^ of Korha oxiend fur about 
forty milen to the eastward, as far as Ral>kub, in lldipur (Oodey- 
pore). 'riu'.y also'extend far to the soutli-east towards Gangpnr, 
.'ind to the northwards tow.ard i yirguja, and in all probability 
are continuous, or m*arly so, witli tho deposits of the .same 
nature known to occur in tlio^e Ttistidcts. 

Main Pat and the neighhouriiig hills, and all tho country on 
tho road from Main P.it through Chaiidargarli and Jashpur to 
Rfinchi, consist of metmiiorpliic rocks with tho c.xception of a 
cap of trap and latcrite on Main l*at. 

The latorio.ss of tho .season prevent e<l my searching to any ex- 
tent of coal .‘'•eain.s, imlioal ions of tho exi.stciioo of which were 
affordod by tlio occurroiico of fragments of coal in the rivers, 
e.speciully in the Maud. 1 found a few scams near Chitra, twelve 
miles west of Rahkuh and nearly thirty east of Korha, Two 
or threo are .seen in the Maud about three to four mRes east 
uortli-oast of Ohitra, but they are only fisun a foot to 18 inches 
i n thickness In a small stream, tho Kopu Naddi, which runs 
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soutli of ( <)u<‘ M(iam iiboiit. ;i feet in tliicknos^ is ae€U near 
tho villiige of ToiiJumuri, inoro than a mile south-west of Ohitra. 
It is iiLMrly horuontitl, luiving a very low in’ogiilar dip to the 
west or M'Hil li-west. Part consists of fair coal, the remainder is 
shaloy. 

The only sG.irn cxatniiiod from which it is possible that a use- 
ful supidy of fuel might be obtained, is exposed in the same 
stream rather nearer to Cliitra, being about #milo from that 
village, close to tl»e bouudary of tho village of Teiidurnuri. It 
is very badly seen, but appears to be of eousidorablo thicknoss, 
porliaps 20 feet. The upper portion is so much docomposed that 
no trustworthy estimate eouM be forme<l of tho (piality without 
digging into the seam ; tho lower portion Appeared to be fair in 
places. The dip is about 15 ‘ to north north-west. 

The villagers, as usual, wouhhgive no iuformation, so that T 
ooiild only trace out the coal seams hy tlio laborious process of 
searching the l)e«ls of the stream, and from want of tim > I was 
uiialde to ascertain whence the greater [lortion of the fragments 
seen in the Maud wore dcriviul ; l)ub when passing tlirough 
Rfinch, Lieutenant S.ih*, in eharge of tho ('hota Nagpur Topo- 
graphical Survey Party, told me he had found a s<*ani of coal 
about four miles nortli-west of Uabkub in a sm. ill stream run- 
ning into tho Mand, and it is jirobablo tint this may be the 
sounjc* of tho blocks I .saw on the river ImvI. 

I should add that several d8al loc.alitics h.ivo been lately found 
by the olUcers of tlic Topographic il Survey and recorded in 
their maps. Tliey are all north of l{<»rl)a ami Tdipfir. 

\Vh*‘n passing tlirongh .lashplir, tho Kajali told me tliat coal 
occurred in his terntory in tin* Kliurea country, twenty-four 
miles north-west nf Ja^hpur Nagir 'riiis would bo ab<nit one 
huudrcil miles, or ratlier liiori*, west by south of Itiiuolii. 


SILVER MIN'KS IV ROOLOO. ^ 

Kooloo ! Whore is Kooloo / Konloo is :i v'allov isolated from 
all the NVorhl, coiiiparati vidy speaking, by nionntain r.iiiges of 
consiilerablc hiught. It is intersected, and ni ly be binned, by 
the Becas, one of the live ami tho shortest of I lie rivers that give 
the plain country tho naim‘ of Punjab. It lises at llu' head of 
the valley, runs smith for about tweiity-tiv'o mih's, and then turns 
sharp to the vv'ost, passing through a series of deep gorges iu the 
Muudet? (indeptMident^ country, into the more spacious v'alley of 
Kangra. It is therefore cut oil' politically as widl as geographi- 
cally from the districl to vvhieli It is attached as a sulxlivision, 
and pl.u'od under the executive chai go of an Assistant to tho Di*- 
puty ( kiinmissiouer <if Kangra. ddn' Ivooloo v.illcy forms the 
point of depaiiure for I ravclleis going to Ladakh and Iskardo, 
and is therefore fiv<|iienl(M| by Kiiglislinicii in eoiisid(*ral)I<‘ iiinu- 
bers during ttie summer. When lii.^t aiinexeil, with the .lohnid- 
liiir Doal), to Ih'itish teri’itmy in I Sit), il was pla<'ed under 
charge of ( \ipt. \V. flav, wlm resided there for .sevauval years, 
and did a gootl deallowards making the riehes of the country 
known, his special atteiil itui heing then diann to antimony. A 
Mr. Mareailieu w.is depulivl to visit these mines, hfit dnl little 
towaid.s eliminal ing their v.ilue, depending for information on 
the people of thecouiitrv, whose anxiety was the reveisc of pro- 
gres.sive, for they wished to keep mlniders out It is iiecilhvss to” 
gothrougii tin* vicissitudes thal attended the .alleiiipts ,it obtain- 
ing .)!ometliing like the truth as to tin* v.iliie of the mineral proil no- 
tions of IvooliMi. A<’eideiit or design, vve do not know xvhi<*h, led 
Mr. Calvert, a civil engineer ])os.scssing much geological know- 
ledge, and formerly an emplovcof the Punjal) IhiilwMV (kuiipany, 
into the valley of Ivooloo ; and a careful cxaniiiiation iinlviccd 
him to eoncindo that not only di<l antinioiiy exist in K«)oloo, but 
that the copper ;iud evi*n silver mines -of very coiniderable ex- 
tent and of a great comparative v.ilue -h.id only to l)c worked 
to yiehl large and proritabh* returns. Imbued with the jirospect 
of ultimate .sueci*ss. Mr. (kilverl projioscd to rent these mines 
from the Punjab (b)verument, and after some eorrespoudeuce 
succeeded in obtaining a le.i.se. It is said that a company is 
being formed in England to work these mines ; and we trust the 
information is correct, for the prospect is good if the amount 
]Miid for Mr. ( ?alv’ert’s present rights be not too great. 

The only obstacle to the scheme is that of ct)uvoyiiig the 
metal that may be obtained from Kooloo the plains. The 
hill roads, which (*xtend nearly one hundred miles between 
Kooloo and tlm head of the Kangra valley at Ihiijuath, will 
admit of bullocks and mules as the only beasts of burden that 
can bo used, but wlieeled carriages can -or rather will — rcceiv’'e 
thoprodiieti there wdien the Kangra valle} road to Noorgsoor is 
completed It was uudei’taken three or four years ago. and 
earned on with such vigom* by Captain daiiie.s Brown of the 
Royal Engineers, that lio]>os were entertained it would be open- 
ed for traffic iu 1S70. Put these hopes have been doomeu to 
disappointment — smldtui orders brought the whole of the works 
to a complete stand still, and it is nioro than probable that they 
will not bo resumed until one lialf of those in h.aiid have been 
washed away, damaged, or otherwise ilestroyed. Such is tho 
fate of many recent imi>ort;int undertakings in India. A paper 
was read the other day at the Royal (foographical Society, re- 

W arding discoveries in We.stern ^fhibot, which contained, said 
u Kodeih‘k'Miirchis)ii, the presi(h*iit. matter saiVieiently eu- , 
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couragiag to lead to the formation, within u week, of half*a*dozM 
commercial companies. Sir Roderick forgets that the regioflb 
described are Ijeyond our bouudary, and that the want of good 
communication is a bar io the etfectual realisation of ' * ^ 

pheev, except in the matter of gold. Let ua hope 
iiiinared miles of hill road batweeu Kangra and Roolo6v^y ud 
prove il serious bar to tho carrying out on a large safe of the 
tiilked of mining operations. — Iiidiau Public Opinion, (x 


PUBLIC WORKS-IRRIQATim^^; ^ 

Cakal Water-Rates and Colonel Bill. 

Sir,— I concluded my last letter, as you wTa remember, by 
premising that it was the duty of the public to suggest, for 
the general ^<>od, schemes by which economy without of 
efficioDcy might be secured. This promise granted, I have 
no hesitation iu proposing a scheme which has for its essence 
the smallest percentage of cost of collection; and I cannot 
but hope that with this .special object it will receive atten- 
tion at this particular juncture. If we can once fix on the 
amount of water the caual is capable of supplying to a given 
village, and have asccr ained the area in such village capable 
of irrigation from tho caRhl, we have only then to fix a rate 
on tho whole and levy it with, and by tho same agency as, tho 
Government revenue. 

Now let me consider, first, what it is 1 propose to do, and 
next what are tho obstacles. Wo are to ascertain tho amount 
of water wo can supply to a given village. 1 1 appears to me 
that nothing is easier than this to a professional engineer. 
Tho only thing to bo guarded ng.iinst w tho supply of an 
insuffieiont quantity, in point of fact extending our area of 
irrigation beyond tho water-carrying capaoitios of tho canal, 
so that in order to carry out riiy project it will be necessary 
to doiormino to wluit villages, and to what extent, complete 
irrigation can be given. Such villages would bo immediately 
brought under the new system, tho Oanal Department merely 
guaranteeing not to increase tho area of irrigation until tho 
c.irrying capacities of tho c.inal have beeu enlarged. 

Next, in order to ascertain the area capable of irrigation 
from the canal as it is, 1 imagine tho area irrigated during 
tho dry yoais of lWOS-61) would give mo an outside and over- 
all estimate. But it would bo unnecessary to dopond entire- 
ly on that. The Canal Department would bo al>le to state 
what villages wore watered up to their full extent, and what 
villages at present not fully watered could bo given a full 
supply, aud they would l)o charged for tho water whether 
they took it or not. Take it they certainly would in a dry 
year, and therefore it is but fair they should pay in wet sea- 
sons what they could hardly subsist without in dry seasons. 
Moreover, under the proposed plan, all chance of a diminish- 
ed supply is (lone away with by the Uanal Department 
guaranteeing not to increase its irrigated arod until an ad- 
ditional siipijly of water is turned on. 

It would, of eoiirse, be iiooossary whenever the carrying 
capacities of tho caual are increased, or a revision of settle- 
ment brings to light the fact of a greater area in a given 
rVi/iJi.gc l«Miig irrigated from the canal than was originally 
I arran^^v. for, to revise the canal jumma.s of such villages as 
are affected iu either way. It must always be borne iu mind 
that the Government have disclaimed all intention of making 
a profit out of these irrigation works, and we cannot do better 
than <pi>to the wonls of His Excellency the President of the 
Legislative Council iu proof of this “When the inhabi- 
tants como to understand what the object really is, and that in 
return they are to ho giiaraiiteecJ by (Government that the 
profits of those irrigation works, above that which is ubso- 
lutoly necessary to defray the cost of jiayment of interest, 
repayment of capital and maintenance, is to bo all their 
own.” Therefore, as tho Ganul Department have professed 
to have made a profit last year of 6] per cent, on the area 
that xvas then irrigated, it is evident that, under our pro- 
posed scheme, they Ikill make tho same interest, pins all 
they have expended in coats of collection ; for our system, 
it will be observed, is self-collecting, and therefore it can be 
no object to make a 1 trger income than last year. u 

It may be urged by the Canal Department that ther^are 
certain villages which we have been supplying with water, 
which, under this new system, will bo debarred from water 
until we can enlarge the carrying capacity of the canal, and 
that wo shall not only loso the revenue dorivod from those 
villages, but shall bo guilty of a breach of faith to the in- 
habitants. But as regards the loss of revenue, that wilH^o 
more than compensate by tho rato paid for irrigable lam4S, 
not yet irrigatoil in those villages which are considered to 
be capable of receiving a full supp^ ; and as regards the 
broach of faith, it. is not one, as tho delivery of water is only 
postponed until a sufficient supply can bo provided. Indeed, 
it were a breach of faith not to fully supply those villagtn 
who were the first to take water, and hence have been the 
best constituents of the canal. 

r now come to the fixing of tho rate, aud for this purpose I 
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two rates, one for flow and one for lift. The 
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rate miffEF be fixed ns a percentage on the rental of the 

S igated area, and this would have a double advantage, for 
i only would it do away with all detail between the Ooveru- 
nt and Lho lumberdai^it being decided at the onset from 
records, the average area of lift and flow respective- 
village— but would also frame the simplest of issue 
lie luinbevdars and tbo occupier of the laud. ITiis 
[whatever peiHseutago was allowed theliirabcrdar for 
le and risk, wouUl tlicn bo entered in the towjec of 
I'cveuuo and bo collected with it. 
j>b8taclcs 1 can see to a scheme of this kind would 
reservation of the kolaba.s or exits for the water 
can al They must of necessity be 
^^ff96uvy and tbo Executive Engineer would 
have to detorn!1m/the size of each exit, with due regard to the 
area to be irrigated, so that no one village should be able to 
defrt^d his neighbour. 

The other ob.stacle is the clianco of the aides of the canal 
being opened on purpose to steal water. This might bo pro- 
vided for by holding the liimbeidar strictly responsible, and 
any breach in (ho canal other than accidental would be not 
only punished by due course of law, but would also bo 
piinisbod by fur lei tn re of the percentage on the year’s col- 
lections. 

The advantages of the scheme are^t is absolutely without 
expense and saves to Government uii enormous establishment 
of canal eliowkeedars, burk'indazes, zillahdars, many of whom 
though illiterate, receive higher salaries than sepoys, ovor- 
soorsuiid a whole army of amoons aud mobiirrirs for writing 
the juuiabundce. It is an introduction of nothing now, 
but merely applying the system of the hind revenue to the 
canal water-rato. It relievos the cugiiioors of an immense 
amount of work, for which they have no sjaM ial tmiiiing, 
aud in the nature of things probably no special aptitude, and 
its immediate results will bo an increase of revenue to the 
(^aual Dopartmont 

It does away with all irregular receipts and fines which 
the law at present does not countenance, and which, from 
their irregularity and ilh^gality, are a means of extortion 
to the underlings of the department. And by decreasing 
tbo engineers’ work it will enable Government to utilise their 
services in increasing the irrigation works of the country. 
Of course, engiueevs would have to be maintained to look 
after the canal works and arrange for the distribution of the 
water down the respective channels, but the establishment for 
this purpose need not bo very largo. 

In a short sketch like this of course only the broad outline 
of such a scheme can be gfVen ; but T feed certain, if Sir 
Uichard Temple is ready for another fight with the giant, and 
has not doffed his armour now that he is at Simla, he will find 
many officers ready enough to assi.st him in any effort to over- 
cojno the giaut, now that he has assumed such a very un- 
pleasant style as a three per cent, income-tax. 

A Disteict Ofj’icku. 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES. 


PHOCESS of TANNING AND CUIinYINO LHATKEU AT 
C.lWNrOHE f; >VEJINMENT TANNERY. 

Dy Cttpluiu John fStawurty It. A., Comnnssctri/ of Or J nance 
in change. 

The tannery consists of a long building, in the floor of which 
arc masonry pits plastered with chiinam. The floor is on two 
levels; the lower contains the beam house and lime pits, 
whore the hair and flesh of hides are removed by the action of 
milk of lime, and also the bark tap,s and spenders, where the 
bark is infused. The latter are large masonry pits, with false 
bottoms of wood, through which th^ infusion drains off by 
plug-holes into a well adjoining, where a pump is fixed, and the 
liquors are raised and carried into the Ian juts on the higher 
level ; these are the pita in which the hides are tanned, and 
they drain off into the spenders and taps on^the lower level 

The currier’s shop is a long two-storied building ; the lower 
story is furnished with currier’s beams and scouring tables of 
stone, wliei*e the hides are shaved and scoured preparatory to 
being (Mod and dubbed. The upper story is for linishing the 
curryii% process. It is furnished with wooden tables for sot- 
ting out and dubbing the hides, which arc hung up to dry on 
battens siispoiided from tl^ roof. There are arrangements for 
hanging the hides on both stories. 

The hides and skins tanned and curried are— buffaloe, bullock 
and (^, and goat and sheep skins. Buffaloe hides are obtaincil 
fromBc slaughter markets of Cawni>ore and adjacent towns 
and ewes. They arc either green direct from the butcher or 
dry salted. They are best suited for tanning in the former cou- 
dition, as the salt euro of the North-Western Provinces is infe- 
rior and im^rfoct, absorbing so much moisture that in the 
damp heat hides are apt to rot ; while the dry heat of the 
climite so hardens and contracts the fibres of the skin, that 


much labour is required to loosen the to recoivo the lime 
and tan. Great precaution, therefore, islfccessary in the selec- 
tion of dry salted hides, especially us native dealers lay on the 
kharoo or salt very thick to gain weight. If the hides are fresh 
slaughierod, and have boon lightly cui*od they soak down to 
a natural state ; but if they ore stale, that is, have i)cen 
cured some mouths, and are besmeared with kharoo, tlie 
tiiiiuor should reject them for they will very likely decompose 
ill suak before licconiing soft. 

The biiif.iloo4i the only available hide that will produce 
leather thick enough forharnoss work iu this country, and there 
is no doubt that much of the i liter ioiity of country leather arises 
from the poorness of the skin of that beast. It is poorly fed, 
not generally cared for, and usually killed when too old to breed 
or give luilk. 

The hi<le of the male buftaloo is too coarse, aud it gets such 
bad treatment in the plough or ^cart Unit it is generally full of 
sores and goad marks. In large t^nviis there is a market for 
buffaloe beef for the low caste and poorer Mussahnau popula- 
tion, and also for grease, and youngtn* and better cattle are 
.slaughtered ; it is from tlicse tliat the local tanners soloct their 
hides for the finer uses of harness, s.iddlerv aud uccoutroments. 

Man}'' good hides are mined by the butchers in flaying, from 
inefficient arrangements in the slaughtcr-liousea aud from in- 
judicious use of their tools. 

Ihillock and cow liidos an* also procairod green and dry salted, 
and the same care is necessary for sfleciion. 'fhose slnugliterecl 
in the Commissariat Department are usually the best ; but they 
arc small and unfit for any thick work. This claiift of hides in 
much exported to England, and cxtimsively used there for boot 
and shoo upper leather, for which it is much esteemed. In the 
Eagli.sh market there is great obj(«ction to North-West cure, 
Patna, Dacca, and Diirbiing ih cures, though the hides are no 
better, are far preferred. The fine.-.t hidi's of this desi‘rii>tion 
are tho.se killed at Agr.i, Delhi and .Meerut ; much damage is 
done to the hide by branding on the bufts aud shouldcrn. 

^oat and sheep skins are always olilaineil green from the 
local market. Goat skins are giuicrally very good ; sheep aro 
poor and small. 

Lirao is brought into Ctiwnpore chiefly from the Banda Dis- 
trict, and is used for loosening the hair and flesh of hides and 
killing the grease. It shouhl !)e taken iu lumps, unslackod. 

33rau is obtained from the Commissariat Flour Mills or from 
the b.azaars, and is used to produce an acid, when fermenting 
ill water, which plumps up the skin, o[)ous the pores, and takes 
out the excess of lime. 

Babool bark i.s obtained locally, tho wood being oxtonsivoly 
uee<l for firing. The bark soasf)M ( vtends from January to June, 
that is the spring of tho year, when tho sup i.s upon tho tree ; 
from six to ten years old trees are tho best for bark. It 
should be peolcil from the trees immediately after they are cut 
down. 

The natives are rather cirolo.ss in this lurlicular, and ill use 
the lark ; for, to got it .scp.iratcd from tije wood, they boat it 
with w'oodQii malk'ts and gash it aliont to get it loose ; they 
then peel it otl^hy haml ; ouch gush is a woiiinl in tho bark 
through whi<*h the tannin ovaporntes. In England a peeling 
iron is used, .nnd long strips of bark are taken off without any 
beating ; but of course this must lie done before the sap has 
•ajficd. The tannin is contained in the whitli or inner stratum 
of the Imrk. 

Tho tannin is stronger in babool than in oak bark, but the 
quality is not considered so perfect. Kx[)rriiJ!.*nt tried lately 
in England under professor Abol, the Chemist to the War De- 
partment, proved it to have keeping ({ualities quite equal to 
oak bark, if not siqierior ; and thus it is valuable as a tannin 
•agent. It has more colouring matter, that is, gives a reddish 
liquor, which is somewhat .again.st it, and great advantage is 
found from mixing with it “ Hurr” or “ Dahalra” (the Myrabo- 
laras of commerce, the dried fruit of “ Terminalia Cliobula”) 
which is plentiful in the markets, and is used extensively as a 
dye. The liquor from the “ Hurr” or '• Hurra” is powerful 
in tannin ; and though it i.s not reputed to be of a quality that 
would make good leather of itself, it is highly esteemed in Eng- 
land to mix with other tannin agents, owing to tlio bright <'oIour 
it imparts, and herein is its usf 'fulness in eomhinafion with 
babool. The “ Hurr” ia^i product of tho forests, aini is very 
common, but the natives of Cawnpore use it only as u dye. 

iSumach is another fanning siib.stance, which has been u.sed 
in small quantities here, but only for fiui.shing and imparting 
colour. It is imported from hhighind, and ia therefore very cx- 
peusive. It will not bo much used hereafter, as tho rayrabolaiiis 
are fouud to auswor quite as ivell. 

Kutch is a very powerful astringent, and rich in tannin. It is 
the inspissated juice of “ Acacia Catechu,” the “ Khair” of the for- 
ests, and is used by the natives for a <lyo, and also eaten with 
pawn. Its tannin is three or four time.s stronger than that 
of oak, but of poor quality ; tho leather made of it is dark in 
colour and does not last well, but it tans so quickly, and 
therefore so cheaply, that it it itsed extensively in England • 
such leather is believed to be nnsuitod for woarlii this climate! 
At Cawnpore the kutch is used only for darkening colour when 
bat is required. ' 
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Diri f>n^i i-i Hio of a «hrub thati.s a native of South 

Amonc-a, but grow.s woll in the Madras and Bombay Presiden- 
cie .'4 ; it is called the “ LU)ldibia Curriartia,'*^ The is ejcf^orted to 
England from Poinbay, but in small quantities. The tannin is 
strong, and considered good for mixing with Imvks. The shrubs 
were grown from seed at Cawnporc, and a few are still living, 
(jovcrninent has now sanctioned a plantation of it, and Rome 
hundreds of plants are tloliig well in a nursery. It has liecn 
little n.sod as yet, but will probably be an useful auxiliary in 
tanning. * ^ 

Tho barks of .'fu/, /'C/, and are ahLuUaii known to contain 

tannin, and cxperiiiM-nls .ire being carried out with tlieni. 

The only oil used for cuiTying j.s co»l-oil ; it Is obtained 
from England, and is f he best known for the pui po^-c. Indian 
iish oils would an.swer if more carefully extr.icteil. 

Mutton or goat tallow is us'-d either alone <n* mixed willi coil- 
oil ; in tlio latter stale it is called dubbing, which is applied to 

all leather intended for harness or .strap.s, and like pliable piir- 

J)OHCS. 

Xativo tanners and curners are all of the Cluimar ea.^te. The 
former are lliingliias, a trade ela.ss of tJiat caste. Such labour 
is very plentiful about Cawnpnre. 'I'lio wages \ ary from Its.*) 
to lbs. C} i)Cr ini'uscm according to skill, 

Tho hide when reeeiM'd gremi is onljy wjished and ]mt into n 
pit of milk of limn ; when it is dry sailed it has to be soaked lu 
soft water before it can go into lime. It often so harddiu-d 
that it will not soak down, and heavy fulJing stceks are re(piired 
to break it down and soft mi il. 

Theso stocks liave not a.s yet been set iqi at CawijjHU’e for 
want of power to drive tlioin ; and nntd they are iwed, the 
tannin of dry hidi‘S cannot bo Hati.'^factonly carried out. 

Tlie hides are first |>ut into a weak lime, and then into a 
.stronger, until tlie hair is loosened and flie skin idiimpi-d up ; 
they are tluMi placed over tanners’ beams made of wood and 
<‘oiivox, so that a two-handled, hinnt, eonca\e knifo can be 
worked over them to pn.sli olftlio Ji.ur ; when that is done the 
hide is turned over on I lie same beam, and tlio desh and 
which was left on and h.»s now Ix'como loosened by 1 he action 
of tho lime, is shayd of) by means of a two-lnindled eoncave 
fleshing knifi!, which has a sharpened edge, and tako.s off u 
greater or less sliaving as rc(|i’ij’(*d. Some dexterify is needed 
in this woik, a.s a slip of the Knife may sliave too deep and cut 
into the hide. The most skilled Umiers are employed in this 
and arc called bcamsiucn. 

There is great diversit) of opinion in tlie trade as to the use 
of lime. It is generally allowed that it is an e\ il, but a iieco.s- 
wary one. It is not good for leather, but the h.iii and flesh must 
bo ivmoved, and tUeio is no safer way of doing so. in Prance 
and ill some American tanncias they ri’iiuoe tlie hair by 
hweating tho hides and prodm ing paitnd decomposition ; but 
this would be too dangerous in a olim.ite like that of Imha. 

Lime being aii e\il, it bccouios nec(‘ssarv, after il has done 
its work, to obliterate all trace of it iii the fillies of tho hide; and 
this forms till? second pioccssof the tanner, and is called “grain- 
tMing” or “ batting.” Sole leather d.jes not rf((uiro this process, 
but for all liaruess or die.^s lealln'r and for evoiy s^-ift jmiposo it is 
essential, 'fhe hides, at ror being unluiirod, tleshed and washed, 
are thrown into a pit called a “ giainer,” in which bran and 
water have been allo\Ned to ferment ; the acid thus prodiiv;d 
remove.s tlie lime fiom tho filires of the skin, ami l(»osens anciY 
dtstends tho ]»ores, so (hat they are cleansed of c\ery fonngii 
Mubstanco, and brought to a state t hat is very sensitive to Uie 
action of tannic acid. 

Mucli caution is needed in India for the management of 
^rainer‘<,’’f(»r if the hides are left a few ininufo.s too"^ lohg, the 
acid dissolves tlio gelatinous tihros, tho action being quicker 
than in Miiglaiid owing to the liiglior temiieraturc. 

Bran being soinetimos exjiensive, the acid or ainmonia from 
pigeon or bcu dung has been tried with some sucec.ss ; this is 
tho usual graiuor in England, Imt there has been diflieulty in 
collecting sufliciciit ([uantities of it at Cawnporc, and it is usual- 
ly 80 full of dirt that bran is i>referrud. 

Tho native tanners of Cawnporc use a graiiier of stale fer- 
uiouting t.ui liquor, ami it is so iiiex[)ensivt! that it would be 
well to introdueo it gradually in the (government Tannery. It 
is notable that tlie French u.^e .stale lottcn liquors to bring down 
or soften their skins, and they are mest ,‘^uccessful in their .soft 
pliable leathers. 

Weak solutions of sulpluiric acid have -been trieil to plump up 
the skins, hut it is more expensive here. All the-se graiuers give 
more or le.NS the .s.amo ri'sults. 

An experienced tanner can tell by feeling the hides whether 
they ha\ 0 been brought down enough and arc fit for tho next 
pi*(»oo.ss, which is tho tanning proper. 

After the gi-aiiier and before going to the tan pits, tho hides 
are once more put on the beam, and all dirt, short hairs, &o., 
that may have been left in the pores, are driven out by means of 
the blunt knife. 

Babool bark i'^ broken and ground m a bark mill with 
bwakei’s.” Tlio latter breaks tho fibres of tlio bark, and the 
mill cinishos and grinds it, and renders it easy to infuse in cold 
Vf(\Xer, for tho taimin to bo extracted. One bark mill ia driveu 
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by bullock power, but another has now been set up for steam 
power. The mill resembles a coffee mill on a large^l&lo. The 
same power which works it is made to work the tannery pump 
Myrabolams is pounded or oinished to a powder, when ury, J 
a Boorkee mill. Other barks and tanning agents w also 
ground, eni.^lu d, or pounded. ^ 

First infiisioii.s are made in the bark taps befoi’c 
with fresh cold water; soft water is of course tho bea 
this and for soaking hides in the first stages in the bd 
and it .should be free of lime for tho taniSing process. 

Cheap tiinnors in England infuse with hot water ; 
not considered good, lus it extracts too muoh of tho col(^ 
other earthy matters, and ha8ten.s the development^ 
which IS injurioiis to the liquoL, 

After a pit of bark has given otl « t 

material is ca.st over into one of the sik 5 nders™ • Jlf e afterwards 
a Iial (-.spent luiiiur is put on it, and is freshened up with it, and 
.so on I ill the bark is quite spent, when it is thrown out. The 
li<Iuors arc coiitiiiu.illy worked over and over to spend the'^ark. 

TJm bides are lirst put into the oldest or weakest liquor. In 
the sl.ite ill wliii li they come from the grainerthey shoiud not be 
Nidijeoteil tn tlic too sudden action of tannin ; they are theref^?ro 
coiilMiiiJilly handled or taken in and out of the pi Us. Tho pits 
are <‘.dled **• Ilandler.s.” For the fii*st month thi* tiidcs are han- 
dled (irst hourly, then gradually hllowetl to remain longer and 
loiigtr till they arc fit for the next stage, which is called “ Dust- 
ing. ’ ^I’lic [)iis are calle I “ Dusters and the hides tire put in- 
to a strmiger liquor with some finely-ground bark thrown in 
between each layer of 4 or 5 hides, to keep tho strength of tho 
liquor up as tlio hides drink in tho tannin. 

Ill tht* “ Dusters” tho liiiles are taken up weekly, and then 
fortnightly, when new liquors are supplied and fresh bark as be- 
fore. 


The dusting goo.s on for 3 or 4 months, and then tho hides aro 
ready for ing away.” Tho pits are now called “Layers,” 
and the hides are put into a now strong liquor, with quantities 
of fine bark between each hide. In those pits they lay for a 
monlli ortwo at a time feeding on tho tannin. Tho half-spent 
luiuors from la} i*i s, ilustei>i and handlers are always drained off 
on to tlie top of tlio spondera, and theso after being freshened np 
are brought iqi again hy moans of the pump ; thus thoy are 
ke[)t niovirig, which is very important, as it retards tho forma- 
tion of gallic acid, wdiicli is injurious to ilic tannin, and which 
IS too apt to form in hot weather. 

Babool bark and myrabolams aro infused together, and tho 
adilition of the latter addi great strength and takes i rom tlie 
deep colour of the liquors. 

Tlio bid(‘s are kc])i 3 or 4 months in layers, and by that time 
ill gencial the tanmii has .struck ^jight through them, and they 
aro tanned. Buflkloe hides take fi*om 9 months to a vear from 
first to last, aiu;ordiug to weight and substance ; cow hides arc 
taiiiicd 111 from 4 to fi months ; sheep and goat skins aro done in 
tubs, and take from a month to two months. 

'file climate of India is favourable to the penetration and com- 
bination of taimin with the gelatine of hides. The chief object 
to guard against is the fretting of liquors and production of gal- 
lic ocid, which is more rea<lily given out owing to tho atmo- 
spheric heat. 

After the hides are tanned, they cau bo dried and stored ; but 

this country they arc apt to dry so hard and to darken so 
muohV'y the action \)f light ami air, that it is thought best to 
curiy them at once, i‘Si)ecially for hariioss w'ork or dro.ss leather 
For sole leather or crop hides no currying is required, hut they 
are “ .struck,” that is, pre.ssed down and rolled, and then stored. 

Natl "e tanners carry out the liming process very much like 
any cthcis ; they, however, rather over-limo the hides, according 
to English ideas. Their grainer is very effectual as for a.s soft- 
ening the skin ; they thou rinse out all moisture, and while the 
pores are yet open, they work i', c hides in liquor, and afterwards 
thoy .sow the hido up into a bag having one end open. This bag 
is filled with finely -pounded bark and hung up over a pit, from 
xvhich liquor i.s ladled into the bag, and there a very strong in- 
fusion i.s formed, which percolates through the poro.s ot the hide. 
The tannin, llierefi»rc, goes right through the hide, hut it has 
not time to mako a chemical combination, which is considered so 
c.s.scntial for leather. 

Native taiming docs net occupy more than a week. 

For harness and all dress purposes, the currying is a most ne- 
ccs.sary and impoi taut process. By tanning the hide ha.s be- 
come Icatlior, but it is not fit for use without cwryiilg. This 
coiiRi.st.s of a number of manipulations— stoning, shaving, scour- 
ing, oiling, re-shaving or flattening, setting, re-setting, dubbing 
ui.d finishing. 

For ordinary harness leather, a buffaloehido, as it comes from 
the tan pits, is liuug up till it is hlilf dry, when it is stoued out 
with rough .stone on a flat table, to straighten it as much ixissible. 
It is then tliruwn over a currier’s beam, an upright thijai plank ' 
faced xvitli lignum vituc. This is the beam board forj^having 
on. The hide is smoothed down tho board, and the earner with 
a two-handled shaving knife, having a turned edge, takes off 
tho outer flcsli and inequalities fh>m the flesh side ; in fact, levels 
the hide as nearly as he can do sOf having regard to economy in 
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uot leather. The object of tliie shaving is to get the 

hide to lie flat on a table, so that tho scouring 8toue.s and .sleek- 
era ma^^touch each each part of tho surface with equal pres.sure, 
and thip thoroughly clean it, as well as press out all dirt and 
^looiuTor eai-tliy dcj>o.sit from the bark that remains among the 

jX^roparatiou and use of the currier’.s .shaving knife mjuire.s 
1 men. hhudi man .sharpens and turns the edge on his 
knife. Ho first grinds it and clears a perfect straight edge, j 
I places his kuifo, edge upwards, before him on the linor, 
^g it between his knees, and resting it against the wall ; 
gsition he takes in both hands a heavy steel, and pre.s.ses 
imig tbefjtraichtedge|j^vith inoro or loss pressiiri' as is 

edge catches the lumps and 
iiioqualni^f^'he flesh side and shaves them of!. 

Wliou shaved tho hides arc laid flat on a stone table, and un- 
dergo a series of scourings and pves.‘?ings out on both .sides, to 
remove bloom and dirt and take out creases. After this it is 
steeped for two dav.s in suiuacb or myrabolarn to give it ii 
finishing cob>ur. These infiusions .are mnde with boiling water. 

Tlie hides are'iheu taken to another table and sleeked out on 
both sides with an iron sleeker ; then, while .still wet, cod-oil 
is rubbed on lightly on the flesh, and iiiore heavily on the grain. 
They are thus hung up for the oil bo drawn into the pores of 
the skin as the water evajumites. 

Wiien about three parts dry, tin y are taken down and for a 
second time i)laced on the currier’s beam to be lightly rc-shavod 
on the Heoh .side ; that is, the roughness is taken off without 
.sacri lie ing much of the leather. This i>rocess is called flattening. 

After this they are hiuig iq) again to dry a little more. They 
arc then stoned out on a table. Then the table, orsuflicient 
.surface on a table for the hide to lay on, is rubbed over with 
dubbing (a mi.\tiiro of oil and tallow). The hide is hud on the 
dubbed table grain upwards, so that tlu? lle.sh ailherc.s to the 
table; in this .state it is well set out, that is, tho lihle is .stretched 
out as liiueh as it will go by prc.s.suro with a h.ird setti^ 
stone wiili a .smooth edge. '1 o (to tliis the hide i.s damped down 
in any i>laces that it may have dried too mucli. 

When fairly set it is allow'cd to dry a little, then stoned out 
on thefle.sh side, and afterwards re-.set on the grain .side to pre- 
pare for the dubbing, which is now laid on with u brush and 
rubbed in and smoothed down with the iialm of the hand. 
Care mu.st ho taken that tho hide i.s ctpudly damped all over 
liefore it is dubbed, otherwi.so tho dry parts will remain dark in 
colour. Ill this dry climate, it i.s very necessary to watch that 
hides do not get b'o di y in the proce.sscs of cuiTviiig. When 
dubbed the hides are hung up to dry, and when the grease has 
gone well in leaving a white coating of refus(.i tallow on the out- 
side, they can be taken down and tinished otl, which is done on 
a table. First, the flesh side side i.s sniootlu'd with a pebble or 
glass, then the grain i.s sleeked \Mtli a fine .sle(.*ker to remove the 
coating 4»f tallow, then sloeki'd with the pebble and glass 
to make smooth and bring up a glo&.s. After all tlu.s, the hide 


re or lels d 


II 


or. It is prepared for 
bibbing, as the leather 


is ready for the saddler and bar 
various other purposes with more 
is requii^nl for a .soft or for hard purpose. 

Cow hides do not require so much setting as buflalues, but 
they have oiling and dubbing in proportion to thoir thickness. 
For very soft u.ses tho cow hides arc softoned by hand labour 
with a cripiding board which loosens the grain. 

Sheep ami goat skins are only oiled and softened ; they arc 
not .set or diikbod. 

'J'hc follo'^dng tools arc used in tamwig . - 

Tongs, for lifting hide-s out (»f lime-pits. 

Unhairing kijive.s. 

Fle.shing do. 

bounding do. 

I’aiiners' Iiooks, hn* lifting hides out of tan-piU. 

.Scudding knive.*^. 

Striking pin.s. 

Tho following tools aie u.sod in Lurrying : — 

Currier’s shaving knife. Setting .stone. 

Sharpening ateel. Fini.shing sleeker. 

Turning do. Pelihle. 

Scouring .stone. (Hess .sleeker. 

Do. sleeker. Stutling brush. 

Punihxi .stone ( 'rippling board. 

Ruh-,st<uie and cleariiig-.stoiie for Hliaiqicning knives. 

Thi! natives neglect the eurrying [H‘(K!e.s.s willi thoir leather. 
There is no trade eorre.sponding to the enrrier’s in this ooiiutry. 
Tho host hanie.ss. makers curry their leather heroic cutting it 
up into strips ; they eurr}’ it in .strips of a foot widi’, and apply 
tallow only ; very often they a[)ply nothing but hntter-inilk, 
which gives tho leather a very bright appearance, hut the mois- 
turo very soon evaporates, and the leather becomes hard and 
brittle. , 

Cawiipore, tho 25tli February, 1870. 


(Jooernmciit Uttm tho 21)^// March 1870. 

I .am directed to acknowledge the receipt v»f your letter No. 
50, daterl Olh in.stant, and to recpiest that Ills Honor the Lieute- 
tcnaiit-Govcruor’.s best thanks may be cominimieatcLl to Capfaiii 
Stewart, It. A., ConiiniHsary of Ordnance in eliargc of Tannery, 
for his exhaustive and mo,st inf (‘resting report on the process 
of tanning. 

The paper will bo pnbh.slu'd in tho S(dccti()nH from tho Re- 
cords of Uovorinnent, North-We.stoni ProLin(;es, as containing 
much practically useful information, especially on the barks 
and substances u.sod in the process. 

The attention of Hr. W. .lamoson, Snporintendeiit of the 
Botanical Gardens, will 1)0 drawn to tlio importance of endca- 
vour.s naUirali/.e the aanioch .Mini tUei-diri plants. 

The Lieutenant-Governor will he glad to be favoured with 
the result of tho experiment which Ca[)tain Stewart is carrying 
on of tlio tanning powers of tlio hark of .sAI, as.seyiia and 
umultass. 


('ash Bai.axc'ks in Tiii; Gov i:r;x.ML:.\T TuLA.si’Kih.s j.n India, l8(jl>-7<) coNiiiAsTEn wirir eiiEVious v ears. 




Jan. 

Fob. 

Maruh.’ 

Ai;ril. 


: Juno. 

1 



J!;., ^ 


rth. 


II, s. 

Rh. 

(Jovornmeiit of India 


1.80, :U, 989’ 

1,58.42989 

2,07,9 Ij’Ji I.S 


1.11,67,605 

I,lg,96,l06 

Bengali 


1,0*2, 02, 868 

1,31,22,941 

1,99,10 20-’, 

l,4o..5i,(:07 

1.27,91.224 

1,49,61,970 

iiritisli lliu'iiiah 

... 

•22,89,610 

27.00,781 

>30 

30,10,189 

37.54.804 

27,50,490 

North-Western Provinces.. 


2,1-1,02,49.3 

1,99.27,391 

1, .57,86,570 

1,:;9, 17,004 

2,05,81, .’■.-44 

•2,41,33,186 

Oudh 


41,91,39.5 

39,30,141 

41,31,215 

35, 9*2, .342 

47,80.982 

f;3, 08,804 

Puzijaiib 


l.hVt 4.592 

1,18.04.491 

1,00,78,088 

91,15,000 

S!),9 1,758 

1,1 4. 40,9-3 1 

Bombay 


2,13,88,959 

2.98,13,815 

3, .50, *28, 701 

3,07,57,721 

3,72,42,8H0 

3,39,5.5,110 

Central Provinoos 


68,84,100 

! 50 33 383 

•18,54,141 

50,89,548 


6S,20,«0 

Madras 


2,21,28,894 

2.37;79;348 

2,49,40,140 

2,72,70,925 

; 2,411, 33, il)4 

' 3,04,71,272 


Tot^l 

11,8.8,90,968 

12,69.n.285 

13,98,20,999 

13,0.5,88,334 


. 14,22,20,014 


1887-68. ... 

10,91,06,711 

1. 09,00, <f80 

1,17,62,049 

10,21,00,923 

ll,4!t,73,l(U 

i n,fi2,ni,7»8 


1888-t)y 

8,87,68,035 

8.09,05,712 1 

3.03.60,599 

10, 15, 09, *209 j 

11,73,38,501 1 

n,si,'Jo,2flO 




i 

1 

* 

i 

i 

1 

_ . . 


f 

Calcutta. 

1 

Madras. 

• 

Bombay. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during the month 
yahied in Rupeoa. 

Coined and 
examined dur- 
ing tho month 
valued in Bs. 

Bullion or Coin re- 
ceived during the 
month valued in Ks. 

(Joined and 
oxaniincd 
during 
tho month 
valued in 
UupooH. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during the month valued 
in lliipeoH. 

Coiuod and ox 
auiinod dur 
i D g tho 
month valu- 
ed in Us. 

(lovt* 

Morchanta. 

(iovt. 

Morchants. 

Govt. 

.Mon-haiit'i. 

February 

March 

Apil 

May 

June 

July 

2,746 

1,58,444 

6,517 

691 

3,148 

3,201 

20,69,165 

6,19,702 

12,28,916 

8,04,000 

24,660 

2,722 

I 

31,42,350 
17,19,083 
• 6,59,260 
22,18,732 
10,38,778 
9, SO, 361 

1 

MS 

... 1 
i 

''"192 

10,906 

14,509 

8,694 


1,*22’084 i 

! 

2,48,438 
18, .577 
89 

26,96,370 
8.!)6,338 
! 30, so, 611 

7,24,594 
14,07,061 
1,02,658 

22,99,353 

23,99,295 

21,99,388 

23,99,310 

2-2.ll,S76 

26.61,675 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 


CAtjCUTTA SHARE LIST. 


llAMLM. 

A«ra Bank, Lliiiltwl, A 

Ditto, mw contrlbulMi y a 

Ditto i;»!rtlflortti‘H li 

A»(ra SaviiiKN Hunk 

Allahabad Kunk, LiiiiRliI 

Bank of Ben«ul 

Bank of L'olcutta, LiiiiitcU, A 

Ditto ditto H 

Bank of L'piH-r liulla 

Ib.'lhiaiid Ii<‘n(lo)i Bank, Liinltod 

MuHsoorlo Suvlnjr!*’ Jtank 

National Bank ui India 

Dudh and I'nlted Stvuo, l.iinU.t‘«l 

1‘iinjaub Bank, IdmlU‘d 

Sinifu Hunk, LlinUrd 

i'lKoi Sei. Blink ( \Krtt) 

L' lilted Bunk (Siinlii) 


COMMKIU'I Vt Cl)Mr-VMI:.*l. 

Ik’Ci liliooiii Coni (Jo., Limited 
Ditto ditto •••• 

Ui'iical Coul Co., Liniited 

Bunded Wure-hiiusc Anm 

Brunton> Tress Cu., I -milted .... 
Burdwan Stone Co , LlinBe«l .... 
Calcutta DtK'klim Co , LImitnl . . 

Ditto New i Shares 

Del 111 Kulivv'iiy Cu 

Eoslern Boiignl Indiito Co 

Kasto.m llontfiil Hallway 

l-outerii Steiiin Tiit; Co., Llmili'd 

East liidln Italic ny Co 

Kijuitablo Coni C.o , l.iinit(.d 

tiouaery Cntloii Mills Co 

(fOnrepoi'e Co . Liiiilred 

Ditto k Sliimi 

(treat Kii.Hturn Hotel Co 

Howrah DiK-klineCo, l.lmlted.,.. 

India Oencm IS N Co 

Ditto ditto, A 

Ditto ditto, I 

Landini; uiul .shipping Co 

Nufliny til's Tat Tic^^ Co 

Orientnl (his 

Ditto ((!ontnlmtory) 

(>udh and KohiK mid lUllMa\ 

Tort Cannlnu l.siul ( 

Piinjuh Kail wav Co 

It. Si'utt '1 hoinson A: ( lo 

Tirlioot liidli;o Co , liUuUcd 


,, , Last A year's 

J>ai.l up. 


Quotations. 


BOMBAY SHARE LIST. 


Bakis. 


Ti;a CuMi’ANibS. 


Assam 'IVa Comiiany 

BeiiKrtl 'J'ctt Co , i. muted 

Ditto (Contributon ) 

BiHlinaulli ’Pen Co , l.inilied 

Ditto (Contrlbiitoi > ) 

Central (''aeluir Tea Co 

Dchinff Tea Co., I-iinited 

Di-hrii Doon Tea Co , lumltcd . . . 
DurniiiK Tea Co , l.muteil. ...... 

Ka.stein Caelnii Tea Co 

K.Hsi India 'I'ea Co . Linuteii 

dtdlaljiore Ciieliiir Lea Co 

Knnehunpore Tea Co . I. united .. 

Ditto (Contribiitoii ) 

Kurseong and DiirjeelliiK 'i'ea (Jo. 

Ditto (Contrlbutnn ) 

Kiittiil I'ca Co , Limited.' 

Lower Assam Tea Co., I-limled .. 

Liieklinpore J'eu I’lnt Co 

MoimelierPa Tea Co , Limited . . . . 

Moran Tea Cm , Lmiitetl 

Muttuek Tea Co . I.imifed 

NowGolali Chat Tea Co 

Now Mutual Pen Co 

Punkaburee Pe.i Co., [.milled . . . 

Sooiji 'J'ea Co., Lmiiled 

Tiickvar Pea Co , Idmiied 

CppiM* Assam Pea Co , l-linitnl . .. 
Vietorlu Tea Co , Limited 


£10 

2 1». 

c. 

410 

it 

112 

.CIO 

2 p. 

c. 

lOtt 

a 

110 




1 £ 45 

a 

47 

|(>i) 

4 p 

c. 

120 

n 

IJ-I 

iMll 



' lul 

a 

102 

lOlM) 



l:|}).*» 

It 

1J704 

;,ii 

‘2 


2."» 

a 

2H 

mO 

2 


25 

a 


;.o 

T 

e. 

(.1 

a 

(.2 

£2.-. 

•2 p 

e 

1 75 

a 

Iso 

lOl) 

^ T 

c. 

13'. 

a 

I.t7 

•ClJi 



122 

ti 

127 

loii 

ml 


30 

a 

to 

IIIO 

■1 p. 

c. 

..00 

a 

570 

.'ll Ml 

0 „ 



it 

5Uo 

10(1 

4 „ 


00 

n 

:>5 

loo 



05 

a 

36 

looo 1 

nil. 


no 

a 

420 

‘2110 1 

nil 



,1 

.SI, 

llllMI ' 

7 i>. 

t 

11121 

it 

1 1-25 

ll.'l 

IH 

sh 


It 

:> 

:ioo , 

4 p. 

i 

I7(» 

a 

17'. 

loo I 



is 

tt 

20 

TOO 

nlV 


■2.)0 

it 

270 

.;r.o 1 

nil. 


1 2.*. 

a 

1 i. 

CJu 

P 

e 

, *225 

it 

20 

Kill 

ml 


.10 

a 

ll.'i 

Cjm 

•2.1 p. 

c. 

2 10 

a 

2 17 

'-'■|0 , 

ml. 


p.il 

a 

120 

C'.'u 

2}j JI, ( 


217 

ti 


2..1I 



•215 

a 


.'(10 

0 .. 


•210 

,1 

212 

loiio i 

(i |i 

e. 

1 >20 

it 

IJ2.'> 

1.';. ' 



IfT. 

tt 

170 

J.iO 

(• .« 


!(,:. 

a 

107 

.lOII 

ml 


I/O 

a 

17.3 

lOIIO 1 

- P. 

c. 

, .575 

ti 

3H0 





ti 

20'» 

•J.iO 1 

•J ” 


or 

a 

102 

1(10 ! 

.1 


H 

a 



I 


Afira Bank 

Bank of Bengal 

Bunk ot l'•onlbay (New) 

„ New Issue Do 

Bunk ot M;u1ra.s 

(Jlmileieil of India and Chinn 

< Jliiii'lered .Mcieuutiki 

Delhi and London 

National Bank of India 

Ork'iilal Bank 


ItAlLWAT CUMPAMIES. 


C. 1. T. K. Co., Cuiisolidatcd Stock . 

Do. New ilJO shares 

. Ilouibiiy, B. Hi C. I. K. Co 

Jto, New sl^arcs 

Land Comp am ls. 

Klplmisloiie li-md 

l>ltto N<‘W I 'IS lie 

. i'lere Land 

, .Ma/ui^on Lund and K 

I Toi t CuimliiK 

' (Jtduliii CoPipany 

Tuhi-i COMI'AMIS, 

ii .\kbar Cotton J*ress (Jo. 

' AIIk'iT Tiess C()iii}>im\, Kunaclice.. 

.Vlexuiidr.i Ttess Co 

' A)iullo 1V« ss Cm 

' Bombay I*i ess Co . . . . . 

Jdtto (New) 

j (Jolaba Pn'ss Co 

Last Iinlln Tress Co 

Toil 1*1 ess Co 

Trnnijee Cowasjis; Tiess 

Hviliuiilic iTcs.s Co 

I Kiiiraeliee Tiess ('o 

, Mopiissil Tress N- 1} Co. 

' Wnee of Wales Tiess (.Jo 

I Vletuiia Tress, Madras 


Spinmno 6i Weamno Cms. 


,MIU ' 
Cm ; 
Cl 
CIO 
1 100 • 
Clro • 

.OOO ' 
0(HI ■ 


•JOO i 

too I 


•JA p c. 


t..'io a 
70 a 


7 ol) 

75 


I Altieit >riIN Coiiijniny 
: Aliiaiiee Spinning Co. 
.Vikwijglit 



1 (C) 

‘ 2 y,‘» 

(I 

107 

Bomba) rmied 

:i* ! 

nil. , 

Ilou 

(1 

lioM 


• 2 .i.'> 

85 

It 

a 

40 

i Greut Kahteni 

1 Manoclvieo Telit’s 

!| f M leiitul 

yttlihj. 1 

24 p c ! 

.% 11 . i\ ' 




1 Kuyul 

13.3 

50 

a 

a 

lt ).3 

51 

SlIIPPIN.. CVlIPANY. 

Bomtiiiy Shiiipmg Co 


Joo 

;>o 


s.’» I 

loo : 
loo 
loo ' 
loo 

I'-.O I 
1000 I 


p. c 

ml 

nil. 

ml. 

nil. 

nil 

nil 

T i'- 
nil 

p. c. 
ml. 


B4 .e 
OS « 


•.*0 

100 


1*1 it ‘22 
00 a iJ', 

10 a U 


MlSrKM-XNCOI 

Meeli.mies’ Building Co 

.j Kuiijiihee l.andlngand .Shipping Co,. 
' Tieiielier and CMnipany ( 


N * 


Shares. 

Amount 

Told up. 

LestDlv’d. 

r= 


ics. 

Ra. 

per on. 


100,000 

100 

all 

4 pr. ct. 

fibo 

22,f>00 

1,000 

all 

9 pr. ct. 

|t.450 

10,000 

600 

*11 

6 pr. ct. 

696 

10,000 

600 

100 

0 pr. ot. 


0,260 

1,000 

all 

12 pr. ct. 

/^|600 

40,000 

200 

all 

0 ])r.> 


80,000j 

. ^ '260 

all 

0 pr. ct 


46,990' 

JWS 

Mifil 

Li. “ im. ct. 


37,006 

2.30 

12 P 

■ 

I2.3 

60,000 

260 

all 


41)0 

.... 

£20 

218-3.0 

6 pr. ct. 


.... 

£20 

109-1-6 

do. 

uv 

.... 

£100 

1,000 

(U>. 

1,100 

.... 

£18 

190-5-1 

5 pr. ft. 

200 


1,000 

all 

80 

1,050 

10,800 

1,000 

660 

11-11 

070 

8,0(0 

160 

all 

nil. 

168 

1,761) 

3,000 

•2,000 

nil. 

1000 

4,000 

2,000 

1,400 


200 

4,000 

3,000 

all 

70 

1,566 

150 

.3,000 

•2,8.30 

2..0 

‘2,175 

200 

•2,000 

1,100 

100 

750 

2.30 

3,0()0 

860 

80 

450 

150! 

1‘2,00Q 

1 1,000 

200 

7,200 

2(H) 

2,000 

all 

;i75 

1 2£00 

2o0 

500 

all 

081 

560 

600 

1,880 

all 

bOO 

1 6.600 

860 

2,000 

all 

.... 

1 3,000 

160 

8..300 

all 

i 1,000 

9,000 

.300 

2,000 

1,800 



950 

200 

8,000 

all 

•246 

2,800 

1,000 

6,000 

•2,001) 

20 p- ct 

8,400 

2,000 

4,000 

8.30 

86 p. ct- 

816 

123 1 

2,500 

all 

860 

2,460 

«o: 

•2,000 

760 

200 

1,4.30 

1 

400 1 

2,000 

1,700 

.30 ^ 

i,.i00 

600 

2,600 

all 

115 1 

•2.100 

100 1 

•2,000 

all 

.... 1 

•2,800 

lOO ' 

6, .300 

all 

.... 1 

3,000 

200 

1,000 

all 

30 ' 

bOO 

800 

160 

150 

.... * 

IKO 

.... 

.... 

2,000 

.... 


760 • 

2,000 

all 

160 p. ct. 

1,4«.3 

2,600; 

1,000 

all 

HO „ 

826 

800 

•2,600 

all 

80 „ 

1,776 

000 

2,600 

2, 300 

.... 

1.6j0 

1 

1,000 

1 

.3,000 

1 

.•|,.300 1 

1,800 

700 

4,000 

; 50 


.3p.C t.l 

30 

600 

; 2,000 

30o 1 

21 

170 

2,000 

BOO 

Hi 1 

'26 _ 1 

375 


a 

, lot II 
•-’•1 a 


‘2H 

10.4 

‘25 


a *270 
iioiiiIiihL 


800 

nil 


.. . 


•2.30 , 

2 p c t 

•;‘2 

a 

63 

•200 ] 

2 p. Cl 1 

12 

a 

ii 

1 

‘uif 1 




•200 

nil 

6(3 

a 

7 '‘ 

00 1 

ml. 1 

28 

it 

30 

(j.3 ' 

ml. i 

iioniiiiul 

1*2.3 

ml 

13 

ft 

t' 

CIO , 

, . 

100 

ti 

106 

-Jo 

1.3 p t. 1 

GO 

a 

6.3 

|ilO 

nil. , 

•20 


10 

tun 

nil. ' 

(.3 

tt 

Pl 

200 

ml. , 

'1.3 

(1 

10 

CIO , 

nil. ! 

ilUlll 

iiiihI 

•2.30 

nil. 

5 . 
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BVXK.S AND CO.MTANIE.S IN LIQUIDATION. 


T.ank of Bombay 

B^Uk of China 

Botr?» - J’lesnleney Bank 

Bombay 'T und/y -\ssMelatiun 

Biokeis* Baiikii.r:; Co. 

\ Central Bank 

ji East India Bank.. 

; Indiun Temn.sul.i Bank 

, I Ko vn 1 Bunk of I n Ma 

i| Old Tlnaiieiul 


'I 


Companies. 

Ilaek B.iy Iteihmialion Co. .. 
Boiiibax and Ucngnl S 8. ... 
Victoria Splniiimc C«» 


1 Date of 
> Llf|iiida- 
1 tlon. 

Number 

of 

Sliarea. 

Amount 
paid up. 

Amount 

Return- 

ed. 

' 

Kate per 
Share. 

1 


It.s. 

R.S. 

Ra. EXil 

.1 Jan.'CG 

.300 

600 

7,3 

19 

.1 .... 

4,000 

5 

8 

.3 

. .\ru. '67 

40,01)0 

2.30 

.... 


. Sept. '07 

20,000 

‘200 

.36 

6 

. 1 Sept. ’67 

20,000 

200 

40 

10 

Mar. ’66 

40.000 

250 

2 

! i 


26,000 



1.3—16 

Feb. ’67 

26,000 

’•200 

”’io 

6 

May '67 

60,000 

•200 

684 

.3 

, . j Apr. ’67 

30,000 

180 1 

71 

1 

..1 Nov. ’66 

1,000 

6,200 

1 

1,760 1 

700 


892 

3,600 

‘2,440 

16 

6.3 

5,000 

6,000 

•2,400 1 

100 


KXCIlANliE ON LONDON. 


Bank Bills, at 0 iiimiuIis' sight 

Do. ut ;i month's sli;lit 

Do. oil demand, 

Credit Bills ilhi Class) at (» inontlis' sight 
Docuiueiitary Bills at 0 immths' .sight ... 


CALriTTA. 
A. J. 

1 loj 


1 


10 I5-lb 
iM 


HANK KATES OF DISCOUNT. 

Av* Cf'nf 

Diseoniit on I'riiAio Bills and Notes 7 to 

Ditto on .Vvxs'pt inee of Local Banks 7 to 

lut. Oli Loans on .Scv iirity of Govt. Tai>er!i 

OOVEKNMENT SECURITIES. 


Flvc-Hiid-H-half per cini 

Five percent 

Four & half |)Pr cent. (Tublic Works Loan). 

15 p'eara’ Debenture Loans 

10 yeora* do. do 

U yeara’ do. do 

Six per cent. Municipal LuAii!i . . « i 


Caia'uj ia. 

Ben BAY. 

ll:t£ 

to 

iMi 

107 

to 

107 

10:14 

to 103-10 

IOS4 

10.S 

to 

108 

107 

to 

107 

1061 

to 

100 

1:21 

to 

iT24 


THE FKEIGHT MARKET. 


CALCUTTA. 

.'(Jotton £2 I's. Od. Nom.p.tOO 

London.. {Cases £2 Oa. Od. to £2 15a. Od. ,, 

(Seeds £l lOa. Od. 

(Iron Ships Cotton £1 125. Cd. to £l 17s. fid. 

I .vmnnnl ) ifl I'^». tO £l I5a. 0(1. 

Ln II pool J Myrabolns & Coir bdls £0 lUs, Od. to £0 12a. Od. 

(.Seeds £0 IBs. Od. to £l Oa, Od, 

J Cotton £2 6s. Od. to £2 10s. Nominal 

tia\ rc . . ( Nominal 

OvorlaiKl . ..Ste.'iuiers £4 lOs. Od. to £5 Oa. Od. i 

Liverpool vi.i .Sue/. Can.il £3 Bs. Od. 

( Steamer Cotton Its. 6 per bale. 

CtiiiiH . . . { 1, < >pliiin Ra. 26 to 30 per clicst. ^ 

( Sailing SIiip.s Nominal 

Cidcnlta . .Salt Rs. B 0 0 to 4 o o pc^r ton. 

Calcutta to Bomba) Rs. 13 to 14 and Cu'i ' i Tort charges 

.Mauritius 8 annoa per bog uomiiiul. 

BOMBAY. 

For Luvrpool — 

lioii ships, ..£1 0 0 to £1 2 6 

WoiNleii sliijiH . . £l 

For L<nuk.n . — 

Cotton ..£1 16 

ik'pds £1 0 0 ® 1 17 6 

For Drerhttul Route — 

r. D. Steamci*.. ) £3 6 0 to, 3 12 0 

R. & B. Steamer. . ) 10 0 to 3 12 6 

For 

CiHton-Stoamer «# fRa. 8 to Rs. 10 per bole. 

Opluiu^Steiiuier Hong Kong •• •• kRs. 26 ^ 30 per cheat 


(SA 

P 


Se2)t. 15, 1870. 


THE INDIAN ECONOMKSr. 


mpIAN SECURITIES LONDON. 


Krnm 


too 

100 


INDIAN IIAIUVAVS. 


Ilombiiv, IbtrcKlti, iiiitl CtMi- \ 
trni In'lia (liua, .’i ) 

Ditlu Nxt. (lii.ltfK ulli'p 
K. Imlliin stuck (k»(>- !>• d ) 
Easteirii Dcn^^ul i. .. cl 
Ditto, ditto, u ditto.... 
Cft. Did. I'eiiin8ultt(f( '>]>. ct.; 
Ditto, Now (K»;i. 5 p ct.) 
Ditto, New (t'uii. ,*i p. it.) 
Ditto, scrip, ditto, ditto 
Ditto, ; 

_..*^Tndii7(K. .) ji. c. ) 

|/( lit per cr.it) 

ff^Httr. 5pcr cent) .. 
Ditto, ( Ij pci cent ). 

Ditto, (4j percent ). 

Ditto ' 

Glide Uohilkiiiid (if. 5]i. ct.)] 
Ditto, sluuv*« (ditt>3.< 

Ditto dllLo, ditto..., 

Ditto Nulliiitco 

. indo (is^iiir. 6 pi-r cent.) 
Ditto, iHMlil (uini. 5 ]), 0 ) 
Ditto, ditto iKoa. p c.) 
Dillo, I’linjiiub :> p. r ) 
Do. liiil. Sr Mo. (K 5 p. c ) 


Clailrig I'rice-s 
AngURt -1 


to lt»3 


103 to lOi 


i to # prein. 
to I 


preiii. 


101 to 1 02 
par to .J prom 
prein, 

lul to 103 
lOi to 103 
I to 1 A prein. 
101 to U)2 
lOJ 


INDIAN GOVT. .SI.cn:i flL'^. 


! 


Indian Stock, 10} percent ... .April, 187 1| 

Ditto, fur AccMiinil 

Ditto 5 pel Cent Inly l.SSoj 

Ditto 4 pci* 0*nt Get*, ISkh) 

Dilt ) 4 per t'ent. i 'erlirn jifc«« 

India Entiiccd I'lijicr 4 jier Cent 

Ditto 5 i>v i CVnt I.iu. 1S7J 

Ditto 5,} per (’ent 187't| 

Ditto 5 jier Cent. I’npee Di-beii. J.s7v 

Ditto ditto D ~ 

Dillo 

India DeU>ntnre», O per Cent.... Vie; Ii 
India lloiid'i, 4 per t'ent 


20. ^ 


Slnire.i ^ 


Mr.SCIlLI.ANI.GI S. 


A j nil I 

' t : 


I - 


‘JO 

1 

‘JO 

1 5 

:>o 

1 7 

100 

It. 

1 

T| d 


all 

U 


Di)ni1< >N Gfi.s (Liiiii(eil) . . . . ' 

lotto, Ne\i • 

Ce\ ion Co Limited | 

Ditto, A Slum H : 

EusL India Land Uredit mid, 

Kliiani'e (l.liniled) i 

iMadi'iis liiimition Canal 
(t?ii.o pel ei ul tj\ I lie 
Indian (lOierniMiMit ) . . 
Neiliiiilda Ciail mid lion . . 

Oi ielU.il (las (Limited . . ) 
Ditti>, Nei\ 


!)0 


101 } 

_ pai 

CloHliiK PileeM, 
All;,mst 4 


5} to C 


Closing' I 'lice* 
Aii>,fin>l II. 


102 i.) lol 


104} to 1o;,^ 

i to prill 

i to H prill. 


to !I0 

to lot 
to loo 
to 103 

to lOo 
to il.j 

to lO J 

to } i»reni. 
piem. 

to loj 
to loj 

to ! piem, 
til 103 


1-H} til 1 •'.» 
l"0{ to Ml 
00 j 
ooj 

— MO 

— UM} 
till to 5U 

l.)7 

101} 
10>. pie. I* 

CloHinir I’liie'', 
All‘-Ml^^ ll 


a 


49 


2 OP WV.M.\N’S MCW SKIIIPS ..f lu.li.iii JliUidy BooIm. 


'I'HK 1IAN1)V BOOR OK ACl'.'l. 

X lisluT— 


WV.MAN .t 00., I'ub- 


fjOW lUiAOY IN I’O.'^T .sv.m I.OTII, INTKULEAVED, 

i-' Tiico 111. (i Cash Witli po^t irc, t’ isli i.s 0 -llie Handy llviok of Aetii. 


} to 

prein. 

.} to 1 

piem. 

- 


} to 

} dis 

5', to i 

dis. 



1} to 2 

} dis 

dito ‘J 

Dll'* 




f)0 


to 5 dis, 
to lOJ 


.50 I all , r, mid <1. sttiini c'lniipain 

l it . 1/1 I XT.... I ' 


Aintli^j .1? 
.Shill e ^ 


M 

M 

•JO 

•J.** 

‘JO 

‘JO 

100 


I HI to, New , I.Mi? 


.IGIN I’ .STOCK H V .N IvS. 


)»ar to } prem 

H to 8} 

1 to 1 1 jneni. 

80 to 41 

.*1 to I di.s. 

( losing I’l K es, 
An^jiibi t 


to 

f «<> 

to 

to tl 
to 4 di - 


prcni. 
if piem. 


Closjiiif |•|•lce>^, 
A ujXiiM. 1 1 . 


A;'!'.! Limited. A 

Do., do |i I 

Clnir. of India, \ii'> jiiCInn.i 
Cli.iitereil .\ler ot India, ( 

liOiiilon, and Cliin.'i ) . 

l*'njx Si or. iind Ausi. f'liait. I 
li.md lloi ig.iLi' it ink o1 liidi.i! 
Do., .5 per lent Delieu- ^ t 
tiil'es, IHO I toi ::() \ eai s ) I 
Oriental Dank Corpoiation. . , 


H 

to 


1 .s 

1 » y 

I. 5 

to 

Ih 

1 lo} 

to i<.« 

2o 

to 

37 


to 2/ 

17 

to 

IS 

i ‘‘'J 

to 17} 

•‘'t 

to 

du. 

1 ' 1 

to ;( 1 

H8 

87 

to 

to 

.St; 

.88 

.s 5 

I -D 

SI) ^ 

^•d» 


\ Hi.iik Im* l.ierihoo}. 


rniTK HANDY WOOli DK ACTS, contains The Mimi- 

J- cip.il Acts riie r.dlee Ai'ti.' I.’i risiralloii .Nct*^ - i>i coreo ,Vi L.*' Incomo Tn-K 
A«.t. stamp Act, - J he ll.indy it .ok oi Actm, ha . i Cupnmo [|idi.\, and h edlCfil 
hj' .1 \ \\ o.idma.i, l.sij., II. i.. Wym III x Co , Uoiiiiiii-n, Haro Shwl, Caleiitla. 

^PHK liKV^KlvlCND 11, rci‘<‘ivcM private pii|»i 1.<9 

at Huiiipt* n Couir, ^Inss one, i i j.iopare On mi loi t he I’nldlc U’hool!i at home, 
oj lor Kxaminulnms m Imii.i 

flAVrimK r.lUiTlIKIIS, !..VTE, .S. ii. (JI..\1{KE & Co., 

U EnLiLIIhIii d *37 >1 ' II *■ Mih .111 3li .1 , .‘-iml.i, .Mm III- .Mill I’e^li.iwur, Civil and 
Milil.irv TiiiloiN, Oiitfltli 1-,, Di.ijx-i Wine iiiid iSpiiil JHeieliaiita, Iiilpoi Ivi a ul' 


jiiestivcd piovi'-'ioiix and Ullman'^ .Stolen. 


IjOWKAH STIiAil SAW AlIl.I.S.— Tl.« uuderngn.-d 

J-i. haviliix eiceieil exteiiMie Sli am Saw MiIN, \v ith vi rlieal and eireulnr ruwh, 
nil prepiiivd to e\.(*euti- I'M'i \ ileHi-i ijitioii o] WooiIahi It on a luiifobeale. liutcH 


oi at ihi- Uilleu.-i, lliis(iu>{-H Stm’t. 

DUHX & Co., 
lion Kmndi ’ ^ .lud AlLelianical liufxiueeiM. 


prc. 

1 lie oLlained at oiii llowi.ih lion AN' oik 
(uleutta, J<inn.ir> ls7o. 

UOWllAll IKON WOBIV.S.— WjtOimilT IKON 

J-L DWlinjlCS, lloot^, Inifxntion, imd I'lnujunM .ipphant e>, Colton, Jnfe, ami 
Oil Tit .<e^es UnK (till late^^ Aki.i Calu i ii.; Jnu. l-'l.ix, and Cotlim Mill 
(ieaiiiiK' and .sii.ill iiifx ; .Mmliirni) Im I'olln-in -i, LiiiIik'* CoiieeinH, and Silk 
Eilatun--., imn Ste imeis, and H:iif.:e'., ,‘.lii|i-.’ .-uji) W' null asses, DorlaMe, 

.'8tationai> , and .Miiiim- I-'iir’-iih livdii.ilie I'li-e-. ., ili^li and l.ow-piviMuie 
lloileis, 'Tanks, < I .slii-klei I.’.nlwin, diijiii->-, and Conti n Im.s' I'Jant ; Turii- 
Talde-., Cue ane'-, .iiid imiMoud joimed Liuis im mmiUi'S, Koiul UidleiH, 
< ‘i.iiies, \V iiieJa .'I, 'Tl .i\i I -el s, iVe , .^e,, jinnnru i uii d 

ll.ivini,' a vej> evteii.* i\e I' oujidi \, 111. imdi-j sif;ii, .1 ,11.. in a posilioii to exocido 
oidei-s lor all kind' ol C.istui^s uiih rh .u ..'e-i^iiieJi 

Head < )flke, Jl • St inifs Stlei 1, < all ,i! liURN iV Co. 


The Xtava^^es of Waite Ante. 

A KD completely picM iitcil hy the lhvsi‘rv,iUvc C'oiiipOHi- 

tion jiAleined by M.i)i>r 1 orPes i \ , l \iiiiiim> I n-niier, ]> P W. 

Tills is the Old} et.ii-ta it pie I -s \et ii .\' 111 I ii-i pi .. i. * i imi .irPiinsi \\ liiio Ants, 
It also ai rt Sts dei .ly Ml V, nod w ei i sin I ii . > .1 i i i i pi .i d 

Tlie dry lii'xiedieo’ p.n l.i -I in im- . i < ,i ! n nm^ . ll.> i.uli.cmi lie u hi h 1 nod from 
the nil del signed , this i|iu.iitil}, misid \ uli a dm pioii.niiim ol oil, vmH lonn -i 
paint sullli lent to pi inn 1, mi ' ipt-l In i il l- i i I’lUepi lin, l.’j. .. 

huh* A vents, 

ll.istimxs .-lutt DM: / & Co , 


INDIAN DAIIAVAY DEnT.N'l Cl.’ I S. 

Principal and I iitere.st Omiruntoed I13 thcSeeretuiy of .State fur India in thmmll 


COMPANV. 


.£‘i87,59.) I 0 { Doinbiiy, liaroda, mnl i 

I Central India . . . . j 

5 I Ditto ditto 

4} I Ditto ditto.. 

.5 I East liidi.in 

Tl I Ditto 

5 I Ditto 

4} ( Ditto 

4} I Ditto 

h ' Kiistorn Dentxal 

Tl I trreat Indian JVnin.sitla 
Tl I Ditto ditto.... 

4} I Ditto 

5 j Great Sontliein of Indie 

4} ! Ditto 

4.J ! ^ludr.'is 

A ! Ditto 

r> 1 

j Glide &i Itohllknnd (Lm) 
S ! Sclnde (Ir.ilUR Flotilla) 
4} i Ditto 


CloRliiK I’rues, 
An;,Mist 1. 


Closin;; l‘iieis, 
Aut^'ilsl, II. 


1 101 

to 

M8 

' Ml 

to 

iO) 

1 101 

to 

M;i 

1 101 

to 

lot 

ost 

to 

Mt) 

1»8 

to 

lOi) 

MS 

to 

10; 

lot. 

to 

los 

lO.'i 

to 

M7 

1 loo 

to 

lOH 

!tn 

to 

Ml 

O') 

to 

Ml 

}W 

to 

loo 

1 !»S 

to 

100 


to 

100 

[ J).S 

to 

100 

100 

to 

102 

MO 

to 

102 

MO 

to 

10.1 

10)) 

to 

104 

101 

to 

10.3 

MO 

to 

102 

9S 

to 

lOM 

1)S 

to 

lO) 

M‘J 

to 

10 4 

! 102 

to 

104 

Oi 

to' 

Ml) 

OS 

to 

100 

100 

to 

102 

MO 

to 

M2 

102 

to 

lot 

M2 

to 

M4 

MI 

to 

10.3 

101 

to 

10.) 

OH 

to 

100 1 


to 

100 

ER. 


Per Ounce. 



Foreign Gold in Ihirs 

silver in Bars (Standard) 

^ Alexicuii Dullursi. 

^ THE EXCHANGES. 

Banks Drawing rale.s on Caltiutta 

Madras 

^ Ditto on Bombay . . • 


£3 17^. Ih/. 
5.. ogi/. 
■li. Iht. 


l.«. I0}r7. 
Is. lOid. 
Ij. Mid. 


TilW ITA AirSlU'AL r.-S T A lilJ Si t.M KXT. 

12, (iOVKIlN iII.'Nl' I'L V'l:. 

' ID A I'l’- 'IN r, 

•LVTl-: lU*KMNV«>LiXii A t<>,A.J). IM]. 

Iiiillan Piiitioioi*roj. 

I hm I Ml-<(I||-, I lllMnelli d. 


IJi'" vowilou .Sk Siisg IK w Ciin.l' i' 7 <iit.i\i wi'h 

.New I (It i.i^e ui ae-l, wilti tm • e ( ne.. n . in 1 

Neiv .‘->1 nil ( ll .uni, dll to dll t II ll I ' I ) till I I iliLl > 

I’OI I,\l I* CiH I. \IMi M iipilllili. ^ql.il Slim lil.itld 
Si mi Gland 7 (li t,i\ 1 . w illi iluie I lie mi- in I h 
r.oiidmr Gland 7 Ui t,i\e> ilm e I m mis i In mi muir 


I Meme, I liriiii'- In 
■I 1 ll life. 


Sympatnutio tuofortc/i, 

li'iiil-, iim.i ij 

I a J' , 


ninny. 'I lie-ie liislrn- 
cLiil iii-iow the usual 


.\ I oiiNh'iimeiit oi I i-aliwu esp-itelvin 
im Ills aio m.ole e\pre"lv l"r India,. i.id 'nil i-. 
pi ae i liai'Kcd lm suiiilai liuU iimeiits in Ciih lilt 

Bhoct ZVluuic. 

.\inong llie jiU".ent < Menslu* slm k ot I le- aliuM- in ju u ill he imiiid lliu h<-st ninderil, 
as well as Hie must iidi.iiied i l.i nK.il )ir(Mlii> 1 imis nl ihulie.i CmistitiK ilts 

HIO le.specHnlly mim mnl I li.U |.»r intni.itinfi I ,. di p.i> nu -ii . i la> jmh'i'.liei s imiil.id 
pi lie Will be cliAi licd Im single pu-n and Imin-i^ i. p.ei e , pun li.ised, a set vni li 
oiieofeiiunl \uiu-j will I..- .-elde l ij Mie iia nh wiili-iui .iddii lun.il tJiaitce. 


C.ilciitla, xXin ii 1 S70, 


c. <101 ld». 

I’roin letm'. 


DURBAR TETfTS CAX^P EQUIBACS^E 

O F 10 \ 1: li \ D 10 S (J li 1 1* 'T I O X , 

Tma])K 'J’o a'J’ 'j’iiio 

Fnri’ionnujar oiii'Han a.'shaj.m 'iiont MANUFAcruiMNc 

CUMI’ANY, LlMl’I’IOL). OF lOXt lOlJ.ION'r CU'J*, liJO-s'l' 
MATIOlflAJ..S lMDH'i!i aBLi., M » 11 \ .\ D.SOM 10 
W UliK.MAiNHilll*. 
lOSTADIASllJOO IN 

INCORPOHATKO AND lOOO IS rJOlIIOi) IN JSfkJ. 

PRIZJO niPl .MKDAL l.y N. VV. IMiOVINCLS' I0\'l 1 1 HITlUN Iirl.l at 
AOliA, unriiJK I lOHL' t' A Ii V, 1 h‘l7. 

FIUST PHf/JO AND MIODAL liV BliOAUlI LAHIHirioN IN 
BAV, HELD DIJliiNO i UOf :h.M lilOli iM-i, WI TH 

I’KiiTiFK'ATios or .MIOKrr. 

Printed l*rioo Lists will Ll* I'orwarJ' d on apiilu: L» 

* RlDDbits. PKIO.M MAS! II Sc. 

A/i< iiiii/i lii/ Jiivu ff-r'i. 



THE INDIAN 


T^OTICE.— ‘Military i^^Oivil Officers of all stations aro 

InfoniiC'l that OiirharTo^A niul Tamp equipage of ev^r/ dcbcription are 
muilc to urJ'-i by » Ju* rntU'hgiivli Teir .Mamiractmlng 'onipany, ndmltted to be 
of t',x colic lit nuitoVlal-, iH^-tcui, ami h(ui<l''Oin<; \% oili-uiutiftlilp. Piuititd Imt."* will bo 
fonvanli'd on appla.illoji 

MOi;bA IHTX & Co. 

FiittehguilN Augiifit li^7o. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 

TUnOUtlJI IJOOKING WITH EAST [NDIAN. HCINDE, PCNJAH AND 
DKLHf, AND OCDK AND ROlHLCLND RAILWAY.'?. 

On ni.il after lit Septi tnber I’ \S.-^KN'(i ER.S will bo booked throiigh 
between the principal places mi tlul!. I. 1* ami tli • .'ibn\e llailwH\M 

GOOD.S ami rAKi'K.IiS Tit V I’l'K ‘ ol all kimU \m 11 also bo ivccImmI at all 
Goods BtiUioiiri out bu ( i I I’ ItniKv.iy I' u* 1 1 aii-Miurtsmn , \ iu .Inbbulpoic, to nny 
Goods Station on cJilu*! of the a'io\ c U.iibM'\ rf ami \lco\c^^a, .ind I onsigri. 
monta of lb ods of two Tons or inoie in \\. itrbt will lie sent tbrouijb to them 
ilestlnnti' II III t’ c wiu'^'mih m wliioli lIicv .wo ori;;inalIy lomled r.i all those 
place.'* on citlmr lino wh.'ic th 'ie i.i thmiudi llaihvay coinmnniciitioii. 

The FARES and lt\)'E'i m' th * respective Conqmniei will be ADDED to- 
gethoi* to make iqi Ibe tlnoinrh cli.u i^os, but no addiinni will be made for 
Teruiiniils at the \.iiioii-4 JnncLion M.iU ni' upon < Ioiid.-> inv oiced Lhroitgli 

Tlio I’hiHMiruvitiom'' of the Hovenil ile-.en [itmna of (loods w'lic'u invoiced thioii^fh 
is the Name on »dl tlio Rail\v.i\s emicei ned, cveoi.t tliat the urnleni entioiied 
Goods will bo cliiiiireil upon the II I I* Jl nlw.iy' at the class rates nnineil 
Ix’low when co: .siifiiod to or IV in on citli-jr uf lIu ah.>\ emtaitioned 

Hallways, vi/ i— 

Ohinii Ware, ('olton with .Silk ( Ihoco (.hindd), D.ain'ry, Enihr.iidcry, Glass- 
ware, lilobei, Millineiy, Opuini, auk " Fom th (Mm-*. 

Boots. IJroiul t'luth, Cidico, t'aniui'CH fnmod), (.'otfon Piece Goodx, Crape, 
Gwlic, lio..iery, Linen, Twists not piC'^ed, Wianng Apparel, Wo . liens — Third 
Class. 

(’orks, Earthwaro (fon igri made), Kish blry), Ifid.'s flor.s,.), Jaglee, Jicayesof 
all Mnds, Sugar f not c.uidiod Ve'.'i'tabhM (poi i'liahh‘)—l'ii -t Class 


ECONOMIST. [Sept. 16, 1870. 

-- 

AN SALE, in prime order and condition, at the Oodowna \ 

V of the uiimTsigncd, A 

SPAUKLl.VG NONPAHEIL, la one Uoz. cases Us. doz. V 

Do. MO.SELLE, do. ,, ■ 

UUDKSHEIM do'. 20 

CLARET— CniTKAi Pi'NTKT GanilT (lS'3j)lii 3 do/ c .soa.. ^ 

HE HUY- Finest Pale No. I do 24 „ * 

Do. do 2 do. 23 „ 

aTOUT— at:iNNT>‘''« Di'BTis, In ca'ie.sof 4 do/. Qts 4-3 „JQCL'yfl^ 

Do. do. do. 0 ,, I'tH 3 w 

Do. M 4 eM^^’s (Pelican Hrand) do. ll „ 3 w 

ALE — Rasi's Pam , (inlJ and 7 doz. chhc^ (Pint.'=i) .3-7 ,JL ^ 

' / ■ The attiiit and Ale bottled by E. Johii'ion A C and by hoii 

PAINT.S and RAW and RjlLE:) LlNhSEEl) OIL, a’l of the best 

Forbes’s Stiect, Bomlriv, 2.Uli ^ 

GRINDLAY, GROOM & 06-, B(^13AY. t 

P ASSAGES TO ►SUEZ and ElIUORE eug.iged, and Brj- i 

gage received and shipped. f 

P.\Y and Fund Ai-iiOWANCbs realized. ^ 

CiRCULAti Notes and yuVEUKioxs .supplied. m 

]bLLS OiiAXTED on Messrs, (rrimil.'iy and Co., L.mdon, at the exehanico of the diy. fi 
Hills Drawn on .Memrs. hVaittsit h'o., L'lml ni, for sums of .t' 100 and iipW'ards, at^ 
tlirci' du)ii to si\ imaitlis uMi r sight. 

.XrriioxKu Diivi- in imi C-iK iiliii and Miidras on doinaml, .ind GoVf.RvurNr Ci'kiiemct 
M oi L- ot any ('ll i. iv of ]>a\ ineiiL icceived at par. . 

(.'ORRI‘.irOXDE.NT3. 

Gir. 1*. ly and C’*)., Calenttii. Grindlav and Go , London. 


Cotton and Wool, Engines and Tcmhi-- nn Wheel', Grass, Kirbcc 

(fodder), munuie. Reeds and Riwhea - I^iieci il Rate.s. 

Fiiili Fresh, an parcels by Pa-.-c'iiger 'i'unn nnly, 

ThOHO lUTtingcnu'iiLs will be m fmee imf il I'm (her nutie'. 

All information can bo obt iiiiod fioni the n nh i signed 

IIE.NHY, CGNDER. 

Geiierul 'rralUo .M.imi>/e*r. 

Bombay, 20th Augiibt 1870. 


THE BOMBAY TRADINO .-VXD BAXIICXO ASSOCl A'lTON, 

Ll.MlTED, (In I.kh idatio.n.) 

A TaGENER.M. MEETING of t.!io Bj-Uoml SlmivlioMcrs 

III tl.c ll.'iiil. ly T'l.i.llii;^ .111.1 r. iti'vliii. .V ’"I'l itl'.ii, I.iiuUi.<l, ill LiquM.i 

llon.hcld.it the i.flie..' of iln- i iM"n, L Nnt'iiii ihidding->, l*aiscc 

I 3 ay..i.‘r .'stit I t. K«Gt. ..n 'I'lil |:>1»,VY, Ih" I t .liv <d -ei.t.ioh.i insl ml, .it J 
o'lloek in th. ilt.nn.. m, :IJ <di iieh. l.h i ^ and ti ^ emiq.in.v .s -..lieib.is I, ing pu* 
Hent, tim 1. .ih .\s bi)( n m.I 1 1 1 1. .n ■ \\ ei <■ p.ivsei I 

'I’hat Diiish iw .\1 nil. I hj< . \’ ...im i . i.i 1 ih" tlu » h lii 

“ Thai Ihc Ih p..»t ..| I lie I tuin-l I'-i-. gmI th" i'n. il .>t il. nient of An on ids of 
the winding lip, m 1 . 1. up to p ,t \ii;.'ii -i Is7d, n d, be id..ptvd 'iiul p.i.sHod " 

“ Tliat llie < ash ». ihim . i; opo n ». lu mdMloubv pi,-, nu.i t.,thc 
Maiiagtir, Ml. Co.-viji L Uiidom)i..j Mod\, ha his \ ilu.ibk ‘-i \ n e, to ( he As-., 
elation In the Cl. ndiii-t ol Us ill ,ns 

“Thai (111 niT.m t.l the PoihIm 'liidin; 'iii.l 11 eiK lug "uition. Limited, 
arc fairly .iml tnllv w.-nnd up " 

“ That .ill 111 loks, Vole 111], III. I I’.ipi'i , 1 1 . 'on., ilirl b t t he IP lid , IV 'I’l . 1 . ling .llid 
Banking A ss. nn.i I loo, I .im i i . . I In . |. j . . o 1 >' I with 'I . i >. He ii ii. ( lev e • 
land .and Ihale, lli. (onipiiiN . ..!i. i|..i l.nl th t tli.-v h. not i, p..nsilih« n.i- any 
lo.srt or d.lMi.ige Mies in iv ii-Iiiiiw'iih 1 1 1 I 1 1 . 1 1 i ' i - 1 1 > 

"'rhat the liesi Ihiii ..| the h 1 1 , I ' .1 h i oe dii> t" the Lhjni.l.ilor-, and 

their Manif-ai, ,Mi i , lin-l .. ijei Mo.'v hi th. li.l. .ind s.iijw,} i, i,,| ^ 

liitiniua 111 w 11 tell the Li. pi 1 . 1 it i.'ii . >1' i h- \ ■- - » it i' ‘H li i - Is. n < '.nipleto.i '* 

“ Tliiit I lie l'es| tleii.l, .ii ( 'ej ,Sh ii . 1 oMi i s s . e . i ' . I i|h( e.niip.aiq’, s.,|n 'tiii s, 

fortlien \ illii.dile as -i,-.l.,ineo ami . 1 1 e ,d\neii nit., I to the A--,» l.itioii in the 
COlitlneL of if s all ni . " 

•* 'rimt theliesi I haiih-, of 1 h" niM till ' be 'ivi i tn (ho ( hairnuin for hi.'i abl.j 
COluliu't in tile cliaii ’ 

DIN.'sll VW MA\(,)GK.1EE, 

L'liiiii iinin. 

Uoliih.iv, 3ld >epleiiibei lb70. 


xow HKVDV 

THE HAN0Y-300K 

ni.' Tin: 

W A K. 

liUiUf >f <'Oui^»h‘fe fo fl)'‘ im II n'!'! ,)! rrfjff: /lOtr 

lihu 'C Oti f/n' ( ''I.iff 

Wi ril \ SKFid'Vl'GN MVl*. 

\.Mi 

AnSKETiTF ()[' TIfK “ MITILVIhlJOlI.Si: '’ 1\ PIJIJ, 
\VOIi‘KIX(; Gli’DKK. 


n hNTUN r.'^ • 


1.— Doclnrati.in of War— Ficneh Mi- H, 
ni-tiv’ 1 'e } lo 

a.— Reoep’ti Mi oi the Mieisims ni, .Ht 

Cloud — Vdili '-.s l)\ iliv ihnpeit.T ‘ 11 

3.— Tlmopen .g of the I’l ii.sM.,n Par- I I'J.— ' 

lianieiit I It’ 

•1. — The Ke. S: eocli. j H, 

r». — Engl 111 1’' Neiitralil.s | l.'i 

6 — The Ki V ne.i rind Ih u .s.si m A i mu's 

7. — The Frfncl’ .'onl Pnissmn Na\ ics. 

8. — 'I’ho V'rcnidi C I'amin.dei s. 


- -Tl'O I’l Ms-nin (-’onnnnndcr'’ 
-Miiteiinl Resources tfthc rondi 

tiints- 

— Tin- Needle Gnu. 

-The ( hasseiiot Gmi. 

•Th j “ .Mitraillea.se 

—Win E\|)oniliLurf. 

— Jivii f d( -.{'nplion of the vnrmi 
loeihties mentitnied dining ll 

-TeV'giaphie Ii -,tory of the W 
II]) to date. 


. TlflUK ONE lirPEK. 

To.st.ago pniil, lls. 1-4. 

MESSRS. WYMAN & Co , PFBLISHERS, HARE STREET. 

rA].ClTTT. 


ADDIS’S PATENT CART AND AVHEEL. 

Tli.'iAj Wheel 1 are const I IK ted t'j suit the pnrp'isrs of railway carnages, lorrle.^ 
carts. waggoiLs, ami every other dc'^eiiption ot volmles. 

Toe wheels are loiiiied fit oiteu segments of iron or steel, whleli, when bolted 
bgcihcr, tonii ll Hkelnpui-w iKi I^ to ihc peiiphory or which the ordinary wooden 
l( tloo is li\e<l, v\ ith bulls going iliroiigli t lu: tyre, I ho tyr( s also IiL'ing In Beginents 
The advantage!* over the old stvieot wlieoi me tlial, tliey hiit longer, inn eauier, 
andaic Uu.irtct teJ by lemperaiuie nl v lini.it j, ohviiitmg tlic fihrlukiDg wlilch occuis 
toLytesumI spokes m the case ol ordimiiv wheels 
T 1 i 3 segineiit.iry tyus can .ilso I»e renewed by any ordlaarv woikin.an or cuit-diiver. 

K. IvLINCiLLIlDLFKIL 
bulo Agent lor the above, 

Timna /toil WoiU, 7 'JAAM. 


ADDIS’S IRON PERMANRXT WAY FOR 
JIAIJAYAYS. 

The U'lviintago of Atidis's Poniiaiient Way ui adiliilon t.) Its cheiipiiess and 
durability . consists in its heing a loagiLiidmal t ha'pi i lioini , it emnbliies the oilloo uf 
"lewpcr and h>h-]i}al ■, and Hum eiaudea elaiii -.pikes and liemiils to he diapensed 
with. 'Iho parts hi-imr ivtt'er, in civ 'I s oi slnjmiunt L i im'eign tmintiies, is ui gi'euL 
impoi t.im e m Miviiig ol fnlglit, aswoll .is lor taellily olihiic iMcking ot can luge 
ovci long land didaiues. 

It has iilsogieai lulv.mlagi- m .simplaUv (d l.ivmg, and ihiapiiess In maiiiteimiice 
1 he Stull needed lot tins pm pose may he liiiiiLi li, an I n.i qM\i,Uoi piu\ioa,s knowledge 
1 . M quiied 

i Ol jdaijs, .specitkations, pnee lists, and all ollu r inioi mat 'i»M, ap]>ly to the im- 
ch iste.ned. J Iv LI.NG M.llUJ.Hjf, 

bole .\geiit for the uhovo. 

TonH‘i In n lie//' j'A .V.V I 


ROHNEE TEA AND COTTON ASSOCIATION. 

Tlh E^hth -The land e.\ tends from near r/u/ (.//m///-,/ to A'///)/ g./, ull along tlio Past 
siile of the Darjeeling ami SUligoiee road, and m.iv he ^aid to lie tin ‘<oit i/i ffn‘ 

-well siiitcil t ) tli-.'giowrh of Tea, I’ullee, (.'oLtmi, Ti.hacuo, i linger, Castor Oil, 
&e Ti/i ar^'jl the Pslaie is 1,777 j m les, and tin* le.'iHelodd lias cost the uiider.signed’ 
Rs l.Vd'.*J ▼ ’('hislvc ol Btiinqis, convey iiaciiig, Ac. -\ smaU animal rent liiis to he 

paid to Governmoiii 

Sixty aeies are in lei, planted »' hy J' so as not L<) lose .ilL.ie other tlie cold season 
of ih(»y-7o. 

To he iiorkr ! '•» r( pnrafif Coinj>ani/ —Tim umlei .signed prnpo.ses to iLssoclato wdth 
hlmscll seve al p.irliicis and to ntili/o the Jand by giudui'l/ piU ring five hundred 
acres ol tlioveiv pick ol the soil under tea, reserviiig tlie lema’ ulci tor eottoii and 
timticr, unle.ss the .\ssoeiatlon would jirehi selling lurlion .p e profit. 

It isavery fine lay ol land and la quite woilh 17 Ks. per acre, on an average. 

JI/.f//<io*'///i*ar -'Jhiyraents of calls to lie male .lailerly or nimitlily to Lloyd’s Bank, 
Darjeeling ; Mr Lloyd to be Agent, eh irgm.{ sixty IJupciM monthly for hla time,’ 
troutile and rcsponsRdlity. The garden to be m charge ol an t*\peiuoaced manager 
who vvuiiUlhave to hold at least one .■iiinii siiaie In it. 

Vulil ofha^an I I'bamf.' of oolhaj and p/o/i'r.-l rom sure data already obtained 

fiom similar or Home what Inierioi .soil m the noighliourhood, tlie yield of tea may he 
taken at j! md. per a.ru the 2nd year, drd y cur 2.} nids., 4th year 4 mds , Cth year and 
afterwaid!* at Unst o nids jiPi acre. During thu euhl vveathci of I8d‘l-7o only dO acres 
w 01 e planted out, in tlie following season 240 acres, and the year after that 20) acres 
or a.H much as the funds eiMiiioniically used, wdl admit of IMie land would have to U* 
puiillur during the Ist year by (iiiarlerly Instalments, with Interest at six percent. 
IH'r annum, on thu unpaid i[uarterly balances. The prlcj ol the tea has been taken at 
the inuilerule hgiire of o'i Its, pe.- maund, but ordinary h rat has hItJierto hqIU at an 
average of 14 annas per lb. 

It i.s now proposed, fts being the most practicoble arrangomont, that thenk »o lU 
one anna Bhttrca and that any one may lake one, or mare of those anna iliariA ' and 
juiv Rs. 'iiyi per anna Hhure inoiithl.v, or If lie prefers It Us. OdO quarterly, In ad\ inco 
and that the most l»c made of this money. i 

The piojcct IS not intended for large capitalists but tor tlin savings of poorciCmen 
with salaries. Mr. Lloyd is prepared If necessary to take 4 of the shares. 

lie Is already In HimlUr associations m the teral and ho started this la.st one to 
utilise this line blork of waste land. The tcral gardens are all doing remark ‘bly 
well, if pivsent circumstances conilnue, and there Is no reason to anticipate iiv 

change whatever, IIiIh garden will pay 4i) per rent, per annum. y 

Aimmnt of calls to bo paid in Darjeeling free from loss by exchange, so that a) the 
sharehoklers may lie on oqnnl term.s. CluMine.s on any Indian or ICngUsh Ban or 
good house of business, will be found the liest ordinary means ol remittance. g 

There nood ba uo fear of this Goinpany being anything but a sncceas; tidp UioCom- 
mis.sloncrs last report on our ffounff terat gardens, Northern Bengal. / 

WILLIAM LUfarf). 

D.silcrUng, 1st Aiiglpit 187(\ ^ 



^ Sept» 15rl870.J 


THE INDIAN ECONOftllST. 


lESSRS. SHAIKH KASIM & CO., 

TENT MAKERS. 

n’TTEUuVRll. 
rO^ecoived a covtilioate from H. M; Mackenzie, Esij., 

Couit^lpMiry of Orihumce, Futtctigurh, on tho 11 th XovciuIkm IMir 
itfiiUy 1)53 k to inToriu tbft public, that tboy make tents of o\ory ^I/,* uul 
t9 ■ ordor, 4»f host niatorLUs, bniulHumo sbu)) 0 , luni w«irkiuini 

/ reoHoimblo pricuh, i i .supjMjrt of wbicb they Ijuvc <i)itiiinod bi^dilv 
ondatory >>itiinoiiial from tbe* id>ovo gontloinan. 

bog also to announce that tboy have n large stock »)f tent niatonils .d 
hajul Ui cxocuto all oixicr.s promptly and with iiinch cate aii.l .itti-nti. n. 
'[pts wnil>e supplied in lion of loatbor olios in evciy tent , al->. i 

made in under fly of large tents. 

_ .?roughout, and t fuut vcrandali>-, l■l•lllpK(c 

n, punltibs, gunny -bags, iicgs and in.dlets. .is 

18 foot It- 

by ru do .... 

by I I do c.j . 


Itloii 
|t very 


1, SirWIMbj 
a, as do. ■ 
3, 21 do. 


^.—Single-poled touts of 4 eb»ths throughout and 4 foot vcv.\ud:di‘«, i oni])leio a- 
Jabovo, viz 

Nu. -i, 20 feet siiuare, 11 ^ mo 

A A, 18 'do :.io 

0, Ifl do. 17'. 

‘ 

III.— Hill tents, double fly and single kanatsof iclotbs, conii»lete .i^.dmce. \i/ 
N'o. 8, 1 I feet square, witli 2 saibaus, 3 cb.ths, C,' feet high, . .. Us. :^7o 


u, U 

do. 

do. 

d'j. 

.. •22.-» 

10, 10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

. .. l:ui 

11, 8 

do 

ilo. 

do . 

.. 170 


IV.— Swiss Cottage tents, double tly lud circular saib. ms, the it-uoiu* being 
iloscd by fl loot kauats to fo.ni u dressing room uf 1 cloths I hi niii^limir, com- 
plete as above, viz 

Us 37:. 

:ilo 


-■tfo. 12, 14 feet scpiaie, 

13, 12 do. 

^ „ 14, 10 do. 


V,— Swiss Cottage tents, double fly and circular verandah, and 3 bet .v.dbans, the 
itfar one being' closed by 4 feet Kaiiats to form a bath looin, 1 cli.tlis thi..o<.;liv>ut 
as above, viz — 

Hs. 200 


No. la, 14 feet square, 
,, 10, 13 do, 

,, 17, 10 do. 

„ 18, 8 tlo. 


2|o 

200 

1 


VI. — Houtios or 1 clothe, in fly and iclotbs, in 0 feet kanats, complete .as .ibuvc, 
viz .— 

No 1«, 10 foot by It feet It.. 22 » 

„ 20, It do by 12 .lo 200 

„ 21, 12 <lo. by squire ‘ . .. Iso 

VII. — Sleeping imlstbr gentlemen, of I cloths, including cbint/., nnd with t fci t 
k&imts, wooden poles, c^miplele as aboNo, viz 

No< 32, 12 lOeb Miiuare, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

" I, 2d| 10 do ,, ... . ... ... i. .. .. ,, 

„ 2-1, 8 do „ 

VJII.— Beeboba tents of 4 clotln m lly and kauats, complete with durree.iic 

No. 25, 12 leot square, ..Us 

„ 20, 10 do. 

„ 27, 8 di) 

TX.— -ShaiueiLuah.s of -I clotli^ in lly and kaun s, 7 feet high, with 
hanging fiom nliove, of .3 cloths, coaipleto with S wo 
abo\e, viz : — 

No. 28, 2t loct square, . .. .. ..I 

,, 20, 18 do. 

,, 30, 10 . do. 

X. — Sepoy puls ol J clotlis, wil.li bamboo poles 

No. 31, 10 feet b.N 1 * fed, 

3i, 14 do. bv If ilo i-ervants' pitls do 

■ do 

do 


left cm turns, 
leii p<tlO'-, as 

I 


20 " 


.33, 13 do. 
.31, 10 do. 


bv 12 
by 1" 
by .S 


ilo 

*do. 

do. 




Go 


do. 

do. 


NrcKssiBy T^..NT^. 


No. 35. r, feet square, Its. 30 

,, .30, 4 fjct .stpiarc, ,, 37 

XI. — Swiss Cottage tents for bills, double fly and circular .^nibuns ol I feet, 
the roar Onn being clo.seil bv 1-i feut kan.its to forma b,T,tb.rf)(>m, and two batb- 
pgiinB will be two sides, tlui upper tly .1 cloths, under lly 2 cloths, cmnplcte 
with wooden poles, aa uboNe, \iz; — 

No. 37, 13 feet squaie .. .. Us. 3'ii) 

„ 38, JO do. 3 11 ) 

„ 3i>, 8 do. ,, is:, 

XTI — .VIesa tents, three-polod, of 4 oloths throughout and 4 feet \or;jnd:dis 
complete, with glass shmles with 4 branclie.s with a briiss clasp nml tw*j 
pimkhas, complete ns abo\e, viz. \ 

No. 40, 4G feut by 20 feet l/,oo 

,, 41, .32 do. by 10 do. of two- poled do. do. with one punkltu. . ,, J,3.’,i) 
12, Jlatli-room, 0 feet square, with top for singlcqioleil lent. 

Without duniea . 3 .s 

„ 43, Zaiiana kanat, 3 cloths, 7 foot high, 73 feet lo g, in two 

pieces 

„ 44, ShatriDjeu of best imiterials, por nrpiaro yard, (14; fonrUeii 
annas 

Trims.— Two-thirds tho jirice of tho tent in ailvanc'*, the remaiiiiler on 
A^hvery. Risk and co.st of transport to is; borne by purchasers, as alhoa'.y 
■liargeB for diMeonntmg the.r cheqiioB and hoondies No orders wi 1 meet 
^ith prompt nttention wllhont a rouilttanco moiitioned as nhove. 


Apiily to 

MEMna. SHAIKH KASIM A C'( 

Tent ^fakers, Futtebgiiili. 


ffollotcajf's PtU * — Tit Kervoas Stitferera.— Nerroiisnoss, focallerl, has been suiil to 
^•rlat from foul blood or a guilty eobsolenco. When the first Is the origin, the alltict- 
M«d may be cliNTcd by the knowledge that a course of Hollow ay's Pilli will 
Miasipate both cawRe and eftect Many nervous Invalids of long durutlon liaveafVord- 
most remarkable i\‘C 0 v 6 rieB under these purifying Pills, which lia> e aisnaged 
logs of the Nt'vereHt character, and steadily restored the aftliott>d to comfort, 
lonoe, and health, after change of climate and every other means hod signally 
Holloway's Pills renew the lost appetite, and regulate digestion, without per- 
.. those feelings of fulness, flatulency, distension, faintness, and palpitation 
ilch seem to threaten Instant death to the timid and enfeebled. 


AAtrlni 

^EuAdpo 


ON^I 
>of e^t 


Waterproof e^thlng 

A’l' Ooiltn'ii'f/* 


F. HARLEY A Uo. 


Waterproof Military Oroiind Sheets, 

llKuPl.ATioN Si/.i;. 

F. HARLEY A Co. 


Patent Xmproved Tarpaulins 

()/■' sixus M.\y.\ )>■ IX STitvK. 

K UAItr.EY & t'o. 

i mpi^ov ed Patent Tarpaulins, 

P llKrAP.F.D SlI CANVAS ONLV ; guaranteed 

Fret' fi'oiM Adlic<4i\^H|HHHfti lu- IIhIii ; ibiMi«*d c\|ivua. 4 ly for use In hot 
cllinate«: nu Tuii-rd compiieiliuii, which Is perfectly pliable 

and free of all ■»i)oni.iiu* »usly l•uulllll•»l iblc niiiilcr. Our (iii'pauiiiit witli ordinary 
usage will last for vearH 1'lic Arsmul lort Willm u, bus U'stc l and found them all 
tliuf \NC dcsci 1 be, aiiil III additiDii L’loot a,aiiis( Di'np and mIiiIc AuLi. 

Anstirtcd hizcH .ilua\ s lu Istm k . 

All Tarimiillns niaucby iis uic IrmulLd. 

F IIAULI.V Cl)., Makers, Calcutta. 

F. HARlsBY & COey 

OIL, COLOR, SOAI*, AND 'I'ALLOW MKRCIIANTS, 

IMPORTERS OF COLORS, FAlN'rs, VARNISHES, (lAN- 

\'AS, iSiL'., 

10*1, All// /j f <n', t/i( ohl IIoiic^ Vuft'uffa, 

RAILROAD AND OTEAM NAVlOA-^lON STORES. 

A i'c'\i>(;.l LNl of Tcn!'<, u iili llicir ivdiiccil pri<'<’», made by 

Messrs. MOULA BUKiSIl & Co., 

TENT MAKERS. 

rrTTEiiarnir, 

W JlO iMHM'ivpd llii‘ follo\viiji( (.‘(‘i tiiiciitcs, onn from R.O, 
ouidchl, JNcj ,(\dlect('i, Fiiruii-Kabail, on tlu‘2lilli Oeioberl8ii3, mnl another 
as follows . — 

^b'■i3r^. Moi t \ III Ksll ^ t'l) , 

Piilft h-m ! h, • 

I linve iniu b )ilo.i-.nro iii sIhMok that the lent you niinle for me ha^i given hatlsfac- 
tloii U'' rcguids mninial*., tent and uorkm iii'.liip, 

.1. K. KIN, Surgeon. 

c. . . . , Ik'ghncnI. 

Niabjclianpooi, Ihi Icbriuny 187" 


lIuNC the bonoi to Inform the p ibiu- in gimoi.tl, tli.it in tli 'ir in I'lnraotory Ibo 
bvst inatei lain arc siijn»ii..d, and In.i.. cwIim nc siq.plitl in Inm ol' Ic.iilicr onw*. 
N’ciUilatoM mil be nmde In lingc iiMirs. 

I — Dmiblc polc.l tcnt>.iji 1 i l''Lli>^ t'n oiii'lnml , .'I'ld I f'*ci \ ci’.ind.ibs, coiuidcie 

uilli carjict'., i liicK’., pm l.ib'i, I'tnm l» i p.■;^.lllll ni iH. i i as Inllows 
No. 1. -3) Inu, by It loLt .U' S 0 I \m. .1 -21 let b\ II do ..IN. GJD 

.» 2. — 2s do. by li, do o'M j 

II — SJaMlo-jioL* I liMii.o: 1 (IiI'm t!i n j'n.ii,, in I I i'- i VlMM'iIiIm, cnmpletc as 
abo\o — 

No 4. 2" Uwt stjnaii' 

„ .-i.— Js do 

„ d - *1 do 

III. -Ilill-tciitH, cloiibic lly and .single K iii.il of | « loLli ..\t itii 2 outrigger.:) of 3 clot li.s, 
Lomplclc as above • — 

I No. H fcLlsi|uuic .. .IT. 27i) I No II —I" li et Hun.ir.j .. ..JN. 2di) 

' „ 10.-12 do. . . . „ 2.' I 1 

IV — Su I-*" < 'ott.igc toiiM ol I clotlc* ill. om^liont, double llv and cireular s.'ilbans, 
the rear one being clos'd l.y i; irei k lu.tl to ionn .i dic^o.iig-iuonq LUippiolc as 
above - • 


lie .. . . Ks. c. I ' j No 7 II ti 1 I f .|ii.ire .. . . IN. 42" 

. 51 ' j 8 -12 .1.) . . . . „ ;iyo 


No. 12 

.--1 1 feel J 

scpiaie 


. .It, 

’. 8 i) 

1 .No 13 - 

-12 K 

•et .siiiiarij . 


..IN 

34" 

V.' Swiss t ’ott.i 

ge lent' 

, of 1 1 

lollis 

Him: 

MK-, limit , dll 

uiblc 

llv and circular 

V erandali 

mni ’) fwt siiibans. 

the icui 

• one Is 

ingi 

lo vd 

by 1 loci 

kiiiiat to 1 Ol m a 

b.iihiiig-rooin, 

t oniplotc tts above 

— 








No. 11, 

, - 11 feet r 

>qiiaie 


..IN. 

2 " 1 

1 No. Id - 

-10 1 

•"1 square . 


..l.'s 

21" 

15 

.—12 do. 


• • „ 

2 10 

1 





M. 

Kuiitiesot 

1 cloth' 

. In llv 

.11 1 i 

'1 kfin.it, C'liupl.' 

IS 

.lb )\’e - 




No. 17. —10 leet 

hv 14 

Icet 

. . li . 

’ 22 '» 

1 No U) 

12 1 

'eet square . 


..Rs. 

llki 

„ 18 . -11 do. 

by 12 

do 

■ . 

•JO" 

1 





VIF - 

-lieeliob.i 1 

■■nts of 

1 clot h 

s llv : 

Ml k 

.I’l.il s, eoMi 

pl-te 

as above • - 




No. 20. 

- 12 feel sijuare . 

. 

.IN. 

1 'M 

, No 21 - 

1 ' f.s 

■t s pia !• . . 


.Its. 

II" 

\ 111 

— Sh mieui; 

i;ths of 

1 (loth 

i in il 

\ ll'l 

d k inar, 7 

le.'f 

Iii;'h, willi 

fel t 

curtain 1 


No. 2>. — 12 feet sqii.iro .. 
„ 2G. -I" do •'J 


from above, of 3 elotli**, and eight w >i;deii poles, e(/nipiele .is :ib ivc — 

No. 22 — 24 Icet siHK'iro . ..If-.. PM I No 21. Ic feet Sijnaie .. ..IN' 2'b) 

„ 23. — 1.8 do. ;j" 1 

IX. — .SJceiilng- pals bir gen tli-in n of I (.lotliq iiie! i.lln • eliiiit/ and ( feel kunat, 
wooden pole.., complete as abo\ e • — 

. .IN. II" I No. -27 I" bst b\ S fi i-l. . ..IN. HO 

. :b)| 

\ 5>3»oy pals of ;i i lulli-., with bamboo p.des — : 

No. 2S 111 leek bv i. 7 feet IN* (>0 

„ 2‘J — 14 do bv l2do. servants’ jals .. .. ,, 

„ 3" —I'J feet l»v 1" do ser' lilts’ pah „ l.'J 

XI.— MHcellancoiis. 

No. 31 NeccJisnry tent*) .'i fei't Mf|imre IN. .33 

„ :»2— Ditto do 1 d" .. „ 27 

„ :n— IJalblng room, 0 do wltli lop foi niiigle-polcd 

tents, vvitlioiit durries ,, .38 

„ 34 -Snibans lor 12 feet bill tons ,,18 

„ .3o— .SlmtnmleC ix*r ^ar-l Kn. 1 

,, 30— Mess-tenU o( tbn o poles complete, with glass sliad<', 

brass clasp, piinkli.i \i .of lelollis rliruuglioni, 4" feet 

• by 20 feet „ 1,50.) 

Termh.— T wo-thlrd.s ot the, prices must iiccompanv»tli.; order toiiuiot prompt 
attention, the mnalnder ou delivery Kitks and any uiscoiint charged in cashing 
the cheques, Ac-, to be Jovied on pnrcbiNcr*', All orders will be c’cccutod without the 
least delH}*. 

r Apply to MOL’L.A HI.’KSlf & Co., 

Tmt-Mulfruy Fn(feh{nii h. 



THE li^DIAN ECONOMIST, 


[Sept, lif, isYOt 


FllOM TIIKC.VLOfyri’A JtEVJJJW, APRIL 1870. 

''rilK "MADRAS JURIST*' h.M io.u'lu*a its fifth volume, wid liaH cleeor' 
\o-lly HiLiirr.l u l»ti ko i-irciil.itioii -ii tlio siieter I’rc^lclciu'y. It Is pulilisUort piinc- 
tnally .It til ’ fi 'j'iini'i,' or" pm-h n tilth, iirid ivu’iru'i.M uunlo range of legal aiihjejta, 
both luflimi aii.l Ii-s prl'iclpal irnluoni'*' lii the reports of Madras 

High Court -lii'lxoi '-it-f, b it nil the more Imp u ta-it Ihiiual nnJ Bombay cd*e.s are 
iils-jgivf/i. Tin- 1 ' . 1 . 1 1 ig ifliil i .it’ ably -oii'l ea’-euilly wnticn, and furnish the 
yoniigpr lugnl pi m-t iiiluu’i s iiu'i 8 rit lei'ti viii'i ^[lllli^lle of the more Import int 

legal topiob mill jiiuiciples, (NjiL’t’cl in inieiotiiig lalelliglblc lungiiage. flio 
“ J.egiil LcUu Irani intgliiuil ' eont liu a rtad'iltlt; ••lumnary of the lateht events In 
hoim* polllus ,ii» l Ugisiftiuii. liy I'pr M-. columns to thu dIsni'«slon of legal 
point's mid diiIl',ultlL”«, iiiil iiinv> nmg iiii* ii.r-'sM ius ot cm icspitndonts, the Editor lias 
suppllod a inn !li I. Il <l .of niruin,i>H svlu.-ii >«.an.^.Iiidi('Ml oIHccih and plaadern onghr 
to be, and no ebiubt arc, duly I lie “Mk-h N >tcs ol rupli-'h Case**' arc 

spri'ldjly emiipib (1 I’oi tne ./■//.. /, uni I'o tJ ! '.'fp the reader u/' cutf/'ii/i/ with the 
deci doiis ol' i)pj H'l |)< t it r ( iiiti‘ii;i I ui.l.i.jil lliu I'lrculir orderi and letters of no 
Madras lllgji Court aro ab i giveM W o c.iH utcent ion especially to u very useful 

and coniidelc ’M'l of eniu'iial pn- to lauus, isaiied hy tne)ii Inst year, the 
^option of wbic li will s.ui; inuni 'tind ciilci n innch lime and tiouUo. riiough 
not formally Huu iio’ic'l nj ili i I'.- ij^ii n 1 1 E liiib-iy HlgliJik they aitj, iio doubt, 
eiinttlly npphnible ttM lose I'r. i.Unci' s , -Yli^ditiur 

'I’lio .//// 1 f \cry puiMv K'd up .m l p^ 'iflioTi Cbjinli, i** u'o Is so nimU*rnte ns to 
bring It within llio hmcM nl < v i>Li')dy ml u of Con ]<t h'**-* 

It only reipiiiL'S to be kno.ui in oiiIl-i to .1 ...fne success in Ucngiil that 

It hiis iilit.i'ly ikserM (ll> attalnc-l in Mmliiis .md Jl tinbai. 

At. I N r-^. 

.M.'ssrs 1 iiAi’'CEi!, \"iMNo iV; D.Ibiuihay, 

„ Line Ki. I'. SriNK A C >, CuU- Alts. 

Mr. C. I o>n:'i, I .sfer .Mh.ium 

llOHMUS.iEh: SOUAlhlEK. 

# 

(>lalo successor 1 ) I'hcsi ni and Woo lli.ill, i winch I'inn U iiow undci Lbiuid.ititm.) 
FO/i arrFi.) i.Vif i:snuf<ii \ /;ir.s/M/- 7 ;/?.s .1 v/y VKUh^Dir \ls, 

sarew and otUor Books. 

The Interior of the Eurlh, b> 11 . I* .Malci .Us. 3 o 

raul (iosslctt'ii Cont'esBions m L'i\ ■, l-.iw , uiul I Ik t i'll Scivice, l»j (' Lover .. o 12 

ifeiiiiid and oll.cr Tnnmuis.bv < llfUliouM 4 4 | 

Flood, Field, iind r«>U“'t, h\ U l.'.mi'i 1 .. ■ 3 I 

Out ol tho K’lfig, 01 ''•(.eii'S <jI .S|i<;uiil; I. do 0 IJ 

Ih’cton's linidle i:oo\ 0 [-J 

Egypt, India, mid the <'o|i.iiM ', l*\ W F. \ . 1 ‘il/ceiald 0 

FrlniUivo Man, by I., I 7 a 

lAeiiiiu' Anuist nii'iit I II* 

Spei’clii > oil ipirsiioiis ol I'liMif poll' ' , by 1;. Coli.l'n, 'ols K'l 4 

lluiidtm k 10 lU I'lM w I( < (j| the 1 ii'illsli ( iiiiient an i Consiitulioii. . u 12 

J.nqiiii e w ivhiii upon I '( I } 1 liiiii;, new nnd uil.it el i{ edihon v 2 4 

A JlaiidbonU of I’lai lu'iil I < U "j .1 pliv , b\ K. S. Ciill',i|.'W tdiiion, J".,!) S tj 

Clinitli Nenii -s (willi Ihoon Vin.iiil .iinl .■’dolii’ii an ulml;, liandsoniel v | 

Inniiid 111 iM>i}, M'hit, iiiid mm o< t o. ’ t 

JMiuto;;rttplis id' I he bui / C.ir il, 1 ex pi iiiul ilic Ndc, in iliiOTcnl v:lnl;tie^ (will I 

make IV li.iiixlsoiii'j I'oi Hollo |..| .'i ,i ,\ iiu: rooip), I’m ii 1 Lj ’ 

lIOltMl .S.)EI': SOliAIUEE, ' 


ENGLISH HOTEL, 

sntlsli piocel liaa^v 

APOhtO BTBFET. 


^PlIIS Hotel is fitteil up and fiiraishod in the most oli|nM||[ 

X manner ; ue expeniio liav been epared to render it tlie moit commowiBIE 
comfortable KstabliBhment both for Gentlemen and Families tn bo found in BoqPT* ^ 
The Sleeping Apartments and Sitting Iloonis arc ropleto with every conviPbce. 
and the strictest regard Is paid to clunnlliiesa throughout the premisseo. 
will l)c found to bo abundantly supplied with vland.s of uniivalied excellencei^^ the 
vulliiary department Is under the Immediate .s ificrvlslon of the Proprietor. ^ ' 

Tiiu Wines, Liquors, and Beer are of the very t>est description, supplied fiHt the-J 
moBt celebrated houses in the London and Continontal Markets The ffoprlej^<’h>i 
tldontly recomiiv'tids tliia KatubllBliJiienf to the pati onnge of Truvullcrs and 
alt of whom may be accommodated with tJio cuinforta of home at modurf'^^fm^B 
The Hotel IS pleustintlv .situated, and w'lthlu tiyu minut es o f the Hallway StaR ^9 
and Apollo Bunder. lofa. 

liinnbuiu Auijust lf< 70 . ^ 

Edinburgh FamUy Botel, BIYER VIEW, SIMLA 

-Li ricasaiitly situutod In the most central part of the ntation, near tlie Chun*' 
and Mall^ ami within (‘aN> ili.stimce of the Libmr>’, Club, and Assembly Boor 
and entirely Teinoved from the Ibizaiir. ] 

The Proprietor solicits patronage, and begs to assure those who may or ^ 
acoommouni ion at this establiMlnnont, that they will Hud no effort spared $ 
can conduce to their coiiitoii:. I 

llooms available for Private Pamilios by the season, mouth, or day. « a I 
application necessary. Address. ,1- 

THE PBOPllIETC®"' 
Edinbui’gh Piimily Hotel, 

Binila, ‘ 2 Ifct January lSi»'. 


I HOPE HALL FAMILY HOIEL, 

Zl 9 axairon« Bombay. 

j rpilE IIOl’E HAI.L FAMILY HOTEL has beoii grea' 

i -L improved and ciU/iig^ed, and a fi-w extra detached Bungalows erected 
the eoni])ound. As lliese mid gienlly to the loinfoit uud privacy of familfv 
the Proprietois respeettully beg that ordeis l)u .‘^ent in liiiio by ihU'SOUs wish- 
ing to occuijy them. 

'Hie PiopriclorH pu’suiuc that it is linidly necessary to say that this Hotel 
offers gix’att'i* advuntiigcs to the public than any other in this city, not only 1 
«>ii account of it.s l.H«iTig ueurest to the P. and O. rointmny's Pier at Ma/ugon, 
ami near enough to other Inndiiig places iiml tlie ^evelal Kailway Stations, 
but because it has also an cxtcn'-ive mid iH'aiitil’iil compound, nicely cultivat- 
; e«l, and mleisectcd bv blond niid well-kept walks. 

Imu* the nimisi'inent and lecrentum ol gentlcimn it has Billiard rooms, 

[ ♦•ulu’ely detaclicd tioin the otliev biuldinga in the compound, where also ex- 


•JG, Mcailow Fjiect. I 

\YYMAN\S rLIlJLlSIIlNG DErAKTMRlTT: 

I 

N(»\v Kl■:Al)^. I 

The Principles and Practical success of tlio Competition' 
syslomz an Arguuicnt lor its Bxtoiislon. 

11 ^ t'n Ml M I \ M, r. A , t!. S. 

Cil'./i, If. n,! t, I f.,/ .(.f/ .1.1' ( It/'/, 

Til • I ol I lie nut h )i 1.1); ■ 1 1 ■ |) I 1, ' jji I . 1 1'’. tutu inni ' ail o|iinion as 1 

to Ihc ncM . .II\ b.i‘ .1 1 ' ) 11 > ‘.I'M, -IM 1,1 I, rill, I I 1 |, Ip I’lciii 1 1 limr lar | 

the present m •.O'lii is .i lU .n.iiilc .ci •, .1 rl x\ ii ■' li >, .nu nili.'i p,»^sib|, . I 


j ♦•ulu’ely detaclicd tioin the otliev biuldinga in the compound, where also e 
I ccllcnt leticbhineiit nui) be obtained. 

The Tiiiile and W'liiei are uniivalled. IIoi>es and Cairiiigea aro always to 
I be had on the pierni'-eH. 

.SOILVBJEK FRAMJEH A: Co. , Proprietors. 


The Jaiivf of l^andlord and Tenant. 

At i' vifi Ml (I 5 im;\i ('oilncii.) 


Wlf'l fi'l’ui f> I'l l/ofll'.l ‘ I r o ! t f! t, i 'tn h Sm h >>! of* (hi Act . 

Hv l[. Ii I L, i:-i. , M, A , 

<i{f't. / > iti' /b till li'fo I (i(i iiii/ninfof 

Act \'l 1 1 . af <»l Mu* Hell;,. 1 1 l'',n u .1 i- 1 le (Mi.K’tiiicnt ef \t i A., I .M •:), with the 
priK'cdiUc SCI lions oiiiilleil 1 lie siiL'i m I iv 1 I, mv m Die t" > Atls h lUe same. The 
)ircsi*nt w CM K 1 - an alo iii]'i M illM>Uarc cm. Ii , imn >>1 Mm Law )>y a welbai'riiiigecl 
iligc’st (>1 . Mu' V .nil’ll . ilixMiiiii Ml III' !■ iMu il .hiil'M .el I liu 1 1 11411 Com t , aiel \ei^> 
copious ( \triic Is aic''iMii Mn- u-i'i'i i m enli 1 i.» illii Hi.itn t he pi niciplci Ujion 

wllicii the dc. 1 nun .iic l>nel I a 1 ml -i Ml.' w lU 1.. um-I Ml 10 ullhi'is « h » ii:i\e to 
udmliiisli I' ,\iL \ , Is ,'i, Mie eui 1. ‘ I'Oil'IiiK', Ml 11(1, IS n[ tlial \cl li.i\e Ini-n gi'cll ill 
thu mari^in , .m 1 a 'ci ' lall Imh s I’.o ;>,■> a i l-h I 

Flit , t‘t'h ito.'it.ti, t\int i: 11 , (,i>'>h>'f A’x. i.» 

The State of Ihe Baw in the .Droii^Begrulatloii Provinces. 

HEMAliKS ON 111 , lirM'OsXl in I \ \UlI I 111 . i,l;M,U-i.i M.lj M 1 0 >l.\Kh U\W.s l-OR 

illM I. lllovreiN "|LII<)I.I 1114 l.(.i.r-(, \ I IN I. xiilNtll. 

Il\ L. I* iJblAls lillOl'liUTu.V, I'Nv*., 


The Bent Bigcst or the Baw and Procedure Xelatiug: to 
landlord and Tenant In the Bengral Presidency. 

WITH MOllK isl’KUM. IM I- Elil Nt'l. To Tin; \. W. I’ltOVI NCKs, 
(’offtih / tfii f, I/,;/ 1 // ISoS, 

I'.v \Mjlii\m liivi.VF, Ivsi;., Ji. C. S; 

7b /.'x IJ, fii/h jto'.ut'jt. Iff. w. 

In Uii . v ... attempt lias in ,.n mule lo pust'iil n coiiipl.-ic nicw'oI the Law of 
Lundlurd Ml., li'iifint |,ic\ailnix' in llMM 4 iil, us ioiil.iincd in thn Old Jtegnhitioii , 
Act Xm I*’-'* ' ! Aft \IV., J^GJ; till’ ruliie^s ot Mu’ Jiii t, I 'iilcuttil ; the High 

Court, North-Western iTovliKKs , and Mm- ( irud.n (h'dei > and belters of the Sudder 
Boaril' ol l.cNiiiuc, Noilh-\N i sti'i n I’i'.’Miuc'* I'lii’ .Sections ol Act \’ 11 I., l.sVI, 
applicable 1 1 ihc Ut’vomie fo.irts, and Hie whole ol tin- Sale Law, ha\e Us-ii Incor- 
porated. Ihe l"i* pniu’lp.il dbi- ions of the book me (I) .’substuml\e Law, ami (2) 
IToccdiiie. I’udcr tbeso i''o dbisums each ’■nbject li.is iis apprepiluie place allotU’d 
to it, and li\ Has means the I. i" on iny niutrci, idgerlicr with the Jiolings and 
Orders with relvri nee to It, can h,- ns* u l.inx d witlunu hiboiir or leswircli. 

Nowhere liav .,iii.ii,s m ihei'vo Hi'ili t'oaiis licm hiji on Act \., IB.mi, K-cn 

before collnted, • 

Tlie Hook bs calculated to Is* id' ili.’ tf- i ated a.i.sisianee to ilie lU’Vcnnc Omcer In 
bis Judicial capni'ily, or tool her person', w iili powers under ihc Kent Law. 

WYMAN AND Co., 

Il.tdR srUKKT. (M/.(7/7T-l. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY HOTEL, POONA, 

I Opposite the Railway Station. 

j IS NOW KK.OPUNKD. 

J ! A most comtortiible Lusldcnce, commodious and uppcr-*itorloi, ' for \'‘iHitori ns 
I well as Kcsidcuts m the I'lipital of tlm Deeciiii, and condiieted on LnglLsii 
' piin«’i)dis 

rilHE l*rM})viotor (3f this Hotel tu inform tho public 

■ _L of 1 * 0011.1 mi'l Out-st.ilitMH, tint Ins Hotel, w hicli has been under construction 
lor nil Upper .‘-toicN, to meet the rteimiiuh of visitois to Poona, us well us lor the 
\ ' eoiulort ol the oecnpaiits, is now comploicd. 

I THL JlMVAL I'AMIIA JIHTI.I.., which has been eitiibllslied since 1802 , Is 
. Situated In Ihe ver) centre of tin station, and opposite tho Huilwiiy .Station The 
Proprietor liftNing made extensive icpalrs and hnprovctiiciitH, by adding an Pjiper 
.‘“tmey, the conil'oit ol Nialtmu is greatly enluincefl Tl.o roeiiis, wlilch are well 
fmiiinlicd, and uiiy, comm ind an extenslNC piospecl. 'J'lio Hotel is under the 
immediate siijiei Intendeiice ot tlie J*i opi i'jtor, and no efforU will be spared to give 
s.iLi ductinn, both in regard lo the supplies tor the table, atlendauec, and general 
cleanliness of the KsiaUlshmcnt. Heeis .uid N\ ines ol Ihu best iiuuUty, none otiior 
being admitted, will be siqiiiHed iit iiiodcr.ito rales, and everv cwrtioii will be made 
tx» rcnrtei Msltois comt’oiLuble. ('urriigcs, with gooil Horses, (mi Iilre, ean be 
• olA*'’»(L’d on tho premia’s. J> 0 IL\ li.J I.M f-Mjf.Mi./ KIO, 

. ri'oprii’tiM', J.’u^al Family Hotel 


L), rf. Si Co. 

PII.'MIMACKUTICAL ClfEMLST.S, BOiMBAY. 

Es(<d»fh 1 n>f, ./iinininj lxSG 8 . 

A TTKNTION is coiillned to business strictly connected 

with that ot Whofrsiflc nttil ( '/n nil (xful />/'//»/-// -.rs ; and hy means of 

our connection with oininent rmmgii and Knglish maiinl'ac Hirers and importers, we 
claim to be able to supply l>rugs and Chcinual I'icp.ii ations ol the first qna'ify at the 
lowest reinuncrat IN o prices. 

We uro the .Sole Importers of tlio celebrated 

Ooa Powder* 

a MU'dieiiio whoseextraordlnarv curative powers In Parasitic llingworm is roiiowmed 
thrungliout the Tcaiid Zone. 

Unr w’cll -known preparation 

Xiiquor ChlrettinoOi 

has heen written of by medical anthontics as a Tome and Febrifuge of reuiarkablc 
power It IS the only pr».’p:irutloii extant whieli piodiires the precise therupentic 
crt.,cts of the herb cbiielta; being u solution id its actiNi* pitneiplu CIilrcttiiiK* . 

In Muscular debility it is iinapproiiclied by any otle r leniedy. 

We are Sole Agents in India, lor tho Pateiit E-stract lor preparing 

j Xilebli ;*8 Milk, \ 

Hy the London Iiifonts'J Food Society 

A preparation w hlcli, Mincc its iiitrodiittion Into this country, Iinsj we aro assuro 
by parents, saved many Infant lives. '' 

Modloine Chests 

are tho objects of our iinroniittlnR attention. Having vary largo experience of tK 
w ants of residents In India, we believe we can moot a greater variety of nsiulremoni, 
111 fills respect than any otlior bouse. A new edition of Kemp's Mudlvine Chest 
Cuinpunion Is now in preparation. 

Preparations which have obtained celebrity, and are 
prepared only byiis: 

, Lleblg-s Nutritive Extract Liquid. 1 Equatorial Hah Douoh. i 

IlOM Alplmis for Prickly Heat. I Cholera and Diarrhwa MIxtiircyT 

Tonic Rofreaher. I F«''cr Mixture and I- ever dropsy 


Aromatic nistllUte for claix’t cup. I ronoboratiNi’ Hrops. \ 

-- b Ida Slid oilier Aerated Wnt< r in all Mien im.diMc iH-mls, lo piiwcrfiil niueliinepvl. 


1 Diarrhoea Mixture^ 
are and Fever dropsC 
N<’ Drops. \ 

piiwvi-riil niueliinervL 




